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McIntosh  Apple  .  362 

Apples  on  Display  at  County 

Fair  .  395 

Apple  Storage  on  Fruit  Farm  243 
Apple  Storage,  the  Largest  in 
the  World  at  Winchester, 

Virg.nia  .  853 

Apple  Trees  Being  Pruned  by 
Grant  Hitchings,  His  Sons 

and  Grandson  .  362 

Arc-Welder  on  the  Farm....  27 

Artificially  Bred  Daughters 
Displayed  at  Ithaca  by  the 
N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’ 

Cooperative,  Inc .  641 

Ayrshire  Cow,  Delchester  Au¬ 
dacious  Netty  2nd.  With 
Lifetime  Record  for  Milk  & 
Butterfat,  Owned  by  W.  H. 

Ashton,  Delaware  Co..  Pa..  344 


Ayrshire  Cow.  Netty,  17  Years 
Old,  Owned  by  W.  H.  Ash¬ 


ton,  Edgemont,  Delaware 

County,  Pa .  706 

Ayrshire  Cow.  Strathbar  Ma¬ 
jor’s  Fairy,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  Penna  Farm 
Show  1949  and  1950 .  508 


Ayrshire  Cows  Lippitt  Golden 
Hilda  and  Weaver  Orchards 


Sarah,  in  Herd  of  F.  J. 
Bova,  Burke.  Franklin  Co. 

New  York  .  618 

Ayrshire  Cows  Owned  by  J. 

L.  Atwood.  Atwood  Or¬ 
chards,  Plattsburg,  Clinton 

County,  New  Yoik .  92 

Ayrshire  Cows.  w  th  total 
production  of  1.046.380  lbs., 
on  pasture  owned  by  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm,  Strathglass 
Farm  near  Port  Chester, 
New  York  .  860 


Ayrshire  Heifer  held  by  Joyce 
Ann  Tucker.  15.  Alfred.  N. 

Y.,  winner,  4-H  Club  Junior 
Championship  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pionship  at  the  Allegany  Co. 

Fair  .  805 

Ayrshire  heifer  held  by  S  las 
Stimson.  12.  on  Cra  gy  Burn 
Farm,  Spencer,  T.oga  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  owmed  by  S.  N. 

Stimson  .  689 

Ayrshire  heifer,  two  years  old, 
with  outstanding  D.H.I.A. 
record,  Dawnwood  Addie’s 
Rose,  owned  by  G.  L.  and 
D.  A.  Long,  Amenia.  Dutch¬ 


ess  County.  New  York .  634 

Ayrshire  heifers  on  the  179 
acre  dairy  farm  of  H.  Dodge, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y . 144 

B 

Baler  (Field)  used  in  haying 
on  the  Stilphen  Farm,  St. 

Albr-ns,  Vermont  .  326 

Baler,  Rotary  Type,  one  man 

pick-up  .  5 

Balsam  Fir  being  grown  as 

Christmas  tree  .  10 

(Barn)  Harris  ail  -  electric 
lighted  at  night,  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn .  547 

Barn  built  by  B  A.  Harris. 
Wethersfield,  Conn,  and  h)s 

son.  Robert  .  547 

Barn  cleaner,  automatic,  in  the 
Harris  all  -  electric  barn, 

Wethersfield,  Conn . 547 

Barn  cleaner,  new  type  elec¬ 
tric  .  633 

Barn  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  including  the 

keeper’s  quarters  .  290 

“Barn  Meeting”  on  farm  of 


Donald  Cool,  Adams.  N.  Y.  454 
Barn  structure  for  pen  sta¬ 
bling  on  300-acre  farm  of 
W.  Welles,  Chemung  County. 
New  York  .  699 
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Barn  with  silo,  old  and 

modern  .  43 

Beans  treated  w  th  z.  i.  p. 
deer  repellent  and  untreated 

beans  .  476 

Belgian  pulling  team,  owned 
by  A.  Rhodes,  Sharon,  Mass. 

at  the  Topsfield  Fair .  423 

Berghold,  William  F .  64 

Berkshire  brood  sow,  Tan 
Bark  Roberta,  owned  by  C. 

D.  Tanner,  Holland,  Erie 

County,  New  York  .  99 

Berkshire  brood  sows  owned 
by  G.  Clark,  Coudersport. 

Penna .  417 

Blackcap  raspberries  on  the 
farm  of  R.  K.  Griswold, 
Coatesville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  295 
Blueberries  being  graded  and 

packed  .  243 

Blueberry  picking  and  crat¬ 
ing  for  market  by  Peter 
Chesnulevich  of  Hills¬ 
borough  Co.,  N.  H . 571 

Bridge,  Covered.  Hickory 

Creek,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa . 535 

Broilers  being  barbecued  at 
the  recent  Maine  Broiler 

Day  Festival  .  589 

Broilers,  W.  Wyandotte,  grown 
by  Earl  Goodermote  near 
Petersburg  Junction,  Rensse¬ 
laer  Co.,  New  York .  200 

Eromegrass,  Ladino  and  Al¬ 
falfa  growing  at  the  Ohio 

Experiment  Station  .  210 

Brooder  house  with  flat  roof 
on  Bill  Coolidge’s  Pigeon 
Hill  Poultry  Farm  in 

Maine  .  586 

Brooding  iProper)  Unit  ....  196 
Brown  Swiss  cow  herd  of  C. 

W.  Snow  and  Sons,  Madison 

County.  New  York  .  130 

Brown  Swiss  Cow,  Jane  of 
Vernon,  excellent  mother..  102 
Brush  along  country  lanes 

and  roads  .  594 

Bull  calf  staked  'n  the  re¬ 
mains  of  vegetable  garden 
after  harvest  to  eat  what 

is  left  .  720 

Bull  pen  with  Holstein  bull 
owned  by  Paul  Schintzius, 
South  Wales,  Erie  County, 
New  Y'ork  .  619 


C 


Cabbage,  small  heads  at  the 

best  size  for  eating .  572 

Carman,  Elbert  S.,  Editor 

1876-99  64 

Chicken  House.  Circular,  150 
ft.  in  diameter,  on  poultry 
farm  of  S.  H.  Ariewitz, 

Norwichtown,  Conn . 280 

Chickens  being  raised  on 

wire  .  321 

Chickens  eat  alfalfa  from  a 

rolled  bale  .  867 

Child  11  months  old,  C.  A. 
Morse.  Union  C.ty,  Pa.  read¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  518 
Christie  Poultry  Farms  scho’ar- 
ship  being  awarded  to  G. 
Hahn.  Calicoon  Center. 
Suli.van  Co..  N.  Y.  by 

Ruth  Christie  Barnes  .  757 

Christmas,  The  First  .  851 

Christmas  trees  being  hauled 
from  the  lot  at  Musser 

Forests,  Indiana,  Pa . 808 

Christmas  trees  being  pruned 
tor  symmetrical  growth,  by 
John  A.  Murray  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey  .  854 

Congragationai  Church  at 

Orient.  Long  Island  .  304 

Collingwood.  Herbert  W., 

Editor,  1S99-1927  64 

Cobalt  deficiency  shown  in 
heifer  and  improvement 
shown  after  use  of  minerals  4 
Cold  Storages.  an  aid  in 
marketing  perishable  pro¬ 


ducts  .  6 

Companion  planting — peas  and 
corn  which  was  planted  later 

between  the  rows  .  399 

Concord  Grape  Queen  at  1950 
North  East.  Pa.  community 
fair.  Miss  Kathleen  Hunter 

of  Erie,  Pa .  732 

Conn,  farmers’  field  day,  at 
Tranquility  Farm  near 
Middlebury,  with  display  of 

farm  machinery  .  654 

Conn.  Farmers’  field  day,  at 
Tranquility  Farm,  N.  Haven 
Co  ,  Middlebury  Grange,  No. 

139  serving  lunch  .  708 

Contour  plowing  with  oxen 

in  Vermont  .  41 

Coops  for  chickens  with  wire 
yards  on  the  farm  of  S. 
Meszaros  in  Delaware  Co., 


Corn  ears,  old  types  and 

new'  .  8 

Cornell  University,  College  of 
Agriculture  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  .  61 

Corn  picker,  two-row,  self- 

propelled  .  36 

Cottage  of  1878  .  25 

County  fair  pleasure  exhibits  395 

Cows  owned  by  E.  Ritz. 
Chemung  Co..  N.  Y..  which 


have  been  dehorned  because 


the  horns  gave  trouble  ....  804 
Coyotes  and  dog  crossbred  off- 
spr.ng  hung  up  and  viewed 
by  Willet  Randall.  North 

Creek.  New  York  .  819 

Cucumbers  on  poles  .  470 


D 


Dairy  and  beef  cattle,  Jerseys, 
Guernseys  and  Angus  to- 
geglher  on  farm  of  W.  Coon, 


Cherokee  Co..  Kansas  .  618 

Dairy  bulls  at  the  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Mass,  bull  barn . 264 

Dairy  cattle,  entered  by  4-H 
members,  being  judged  at 
the  Penna.  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa . 174 


Dairy  cattle  management  class 
at  Penna.  State  College,  in¬ 
specting  Douglaston  Lady 
Augusta  and  her  daughters  579 
Dairy  herd  in  N.  Y.  State, 
one  of  some  80,000  in  this 


State  .  58 

Deer  being  fed  at  Pine  Grove 
Farm  owned  by  R.  Tschenda. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y .  135 

Electric  calf  dehorner  requir¬ 
ing  only  a  15-second  appli¬ 
cation  .  188 

Dillon,  John  J .  64 

Dillon,  John  J .  307 

Dorset  Sheep  at  Burnao 
Brook  Farm.  Andover,  Tol¬ 
land  County.  Conn .  146 

Duroc  Sow  and  pigs  owmed 
by  J.  Cudzilo.  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  Pa . 682 
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Duroc  sow,  registered,  owned 
by  Allen  H.  Post,  Auburn, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1949 

Grand  Champion  at  the 

N.  Y.  State  Fa  r .  420 

Dwarf  pear  trees  on  wire 
trellis  at  the  Ontario,  Canada, 
Station  .  214 


E 

Electric  conveyor  cleaner  on 

the  farm  .  27 

Electric  mechanical  feeders 

for  poultry  .  28 

Embden  geese  owned  by  Gor¬ 
don  Clark  near  Horseheads, 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y . 282 

English  Cnristmas  of  Yester¬ 
year  .  851 

Erosion,  control  measures  for 
water  series  —  before  and 

after  .  801 

Erosion  due  to  corn  planted 

down  a  slope  .  523 

Breed. ng  ewes,  Shropshires, 
Southciowns  and  Dorsets  on 
late  pasture  cn  the  irexier 
sheep  ranch  at  Schnecks- 


ville.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa . 784 

Experiment  station  birthplace, 
the  Johnson  Homestead, 

Deer  K.ver  ,  Carihage, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  ...  498 

F 

Farm  cold  storage  .  6 

Farm  home  of  George  Apple- 
ton.  Utica,  New  *  orK  ....  679 
Farm  home.  George  D.  Cant¬ 
well,  Fieischmanns,  N.  1 . .  .  679 
Farm  home  of  Dr.  H.  W. 

Naylor,  Morris,  N.  Y .  679 

Farm  Home  of  R.  A.  Norton. 

Utica,  New  York  .  679 

Farm  home  of  H.  B.  Warthen. 

Bristol,  New  Hampshire....  679 
Farmhouse,  early,  the  Cnnion 
homestead,  at  New  Wind¬ 
sor,  New  York  .  38 

Farmstead  in  Cortland  Co., 

N.  Y.  owned  by  L.  J. 

Lonergan  .  33 

Farm  show  at  Kingston.  N.  Y., 

display  tent  .  677 

Farm  show  at,  Kingston.  N.  Y., 

judging  cattle  .  677 

Father  and  three  sons  in 
business  m  Waterford  Me.  .  225 
Feathering  good  on  poults  that 
had  a  complete  rat. on....  24-t 

Feathering  poor  on  turkey 
poults  fed  a  defic  ent  ration  244 
Feed  hoppers,  for  steps  in  the 

process  of  building  .  433 

Feed  hoppers  on  wail  tor  re¬ 
stricted  grain  feeding  .  698 

Fertibzer  spreader  .  50 

Fertilizer  piaceo  m  furrows 
for  growing  vegetables, 

called  band  fertii  zing .  445 

F.  F.  A.,  boys  examining  for¬ 
age  plots  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  in 

Pennsylvania  .  558 

I’.  F.  A.,  blew  Pennsyivan.a 

state  officers  .  660 

Fields  on  Lewis  Lance  Farm, 
Gien  Gardner,  N  .J.,  fertil¬ 
ized  with  an.mal  manures..  700 
Flag  raising  and  4-H  pledge 
at  the  4-H  Center  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn . 412 


Fly  killer,  electric,  in  the  milk 


room  of  the  Burton  A.  Harr.s 
barn  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  547 
Foreign  farmer  trainees  on 
visit  to  the  R.  D.  Buck- 
waiter  farm  in  Lititz,  Lan¬ 
caster  County.  Pa . 689 

Four-H  boy  in  the  mountains 

of  Switzerland  .  293 

Four-K  boys  laymg  out  a 
baseball  diamond  on  tne  M. 

H.  Lamb  Farm,  Parkers 

Coiners,  New  York  .  564 

Four-H  center  staff  at  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn . 412 

Four-H  Club  demonstrators  at 
Leadership  Tra.ning  School 
at  Penna.  State  College....  601 
Four-H  Club  flag  raising  at 

county  camp  .  44 

Four-H  delegates  to  the 
National  Camp  m  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  June  14  to  21...  481 
Four-H  exhib.t.on  ot  baby 

beet  at  country  fair .  395 

Fox  trapping  champion.  Karl 

Chasey,  Cast.le,  N.  Y . 272 

Freezer,  home  built,  owned 
by  T.  Milier,  East  Morris, 

Conn .  415 

Fruit  storage,  air-cooled,  which 
is  convertible  into  a  re¬ 
frigerated  storage  .  552 

Fruit  storage,  in  a  small,  at¬ 
tract  ve,  building  at  the 
Ind.ana  Experiment  Station  555 


Fruit  tree  which  has  been  cut 
down  being  pushed  out  of 
the  orchard  with  a  farm 

tractor  .  8(>0 

Fruit  tree  wh.ch  nas  been 
cut  down  being  loaded  onto 
wagon  with  hydrau'ic  lift..  800 
Fur-bearing  animal  pelts  trap¬ 


ped  by  W.  S.  Chansler....  762 
G 

Ga  llardia — One  of  the  flower 

gypsies  .  502 

Geese.  Canadian  wild,  nest¬ 
ing  on  the  Dunrovin  Goose 
Farm,  Zionsville,  Lehigh 

County.  Penna . 492 

Geese  —  Flock  of  Toulouse, 

Embden  and  Pilgrim  .  595 

White  Chinese  Geese  owned 
by  M.  S.  Hoke,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa.,  shown  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair....  811 
Chestnut  Gelding  by  Tourist 
2nd,  owned  and  held  by 
Oscar  G.  Smith.  Livonia. 

Livingston  Co..  N.  Y . 511 

Grange  Hall  belongs  to 
Poughkeepsie  Grange  No. 

839,  Dutchess  Co..  N  ,Y.  .  .  855 
Grange  Hall,  Easton,  Fairfield 

County,  Conn . 678 

Grange  of  N.  Y.  State,  first 
Master,  G.  D.  Hinckley, 

Chautauqua  County  .  100 

Grange  Master  of  N.  Y.  State. 

H.  D.  Sherwood,  Dutchess 
County  .  101 


Guernsey  being  groomed  by 
owner,  H.  Benner,  the  most 
typical  farmer  for  1950  at 
the  Trenton  Fair,  manager 
of  Ihe  show  herd  at  Wood- 
acres  Farm.  Princeton,  N.  J.  741 
Guernsey  cattle  bred  by  4-H 
member,  D.  Onderdonk, 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y . 112 

Guernsey  cow.  a  great-great- 
great  grandmother  in  the 
herd  of  J.  Reid  Gow, 
Appleton,  Niagara  County 
New  York  .  532 
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Guernsey  cow.  Cobble  Croft 
Queenie,  with  world  record 
for  Guernsey  cows,  owned 
by  W.  Geer,  Lea  Farm, 
Washington,  Litchfield, 

Conn .  130 

Guernsey  cow.  Superb’s  Faith¬ 
ful,  held  by  W.  Hepburn, 
manager  of  Foremost  Guern¬ 
sey  Assn.  Dutchess  County, 

New  York  . 112 

Guernsey  cow,  Gardenville 
Supreme  Chime,  with  one- 
week  old  calf,  at  Tohickon 
Creek  Farm,  owned  by  C. 

H.  Phillips.  Ottsville,  Bucks 

County,  Penna . 862 

Guernsey  cow,  21  years  old, 
with  outstanding  record, 
owned  by  Nathan  Yakimoff, 
Pine  Hill  Farm,  Katonah. 

New  York  .  752 

Guernsey  herd  stanchioned  in 
the  barn  of  B.  A.  Harris, 

Wethersfield,  Conn . .  ...  547 

Guyer  Farm  outside  Zurich, 
Switzerland  .  630 

H 

Hampshire  lambs,  champions 
at  the  Penna.  Farm  Show, 
owned  by  4-H  member  J. 
Paul  Hartle,  Bellefonte, 

Centre  County,  Pa .  174 

Hampshire  sheep  guarded  by 
sheep  dog  at  King  Farms. 
Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  98 

Ham  slice,  center  cut .  794 

Hawk  —  Red-Tailed  .  622 

Hawk  —  Sharp-Shinned  ....  622 
Hay,  baled,  being  hauled  to 

the  barn  in  large  truck....  466 

Hay  baler  .  107 

Haying  in  New  England  To¬ 
day  .  43 

Haying  with  modern  machin¬ 
ery  on  the  S.  Tolbert  Farm 
near  Pine  City.  Chemung 

County,  New  York  .  466 

Haymaker  of  steel  with  perfo¬ 
rated  walls  and  electric  fan 
on  Merritt  Comstock  Farm. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn . 599 

Hay  of  mixed  timothy  and 
clover,  yielding  three  tons 
to  the  acre,  on  the  farm  of 
W.  Wolfaum,  Jr.,  near  Eagle 
Bridge,  Rensselaer  County, 

New  York  , .  482 

Haying,  old  methods  .  109 

Haying  with  oxen  in  Dundee, 

New  Hampshire  .  42 

Hay  loader,  future  .  109 

Hay  loader,  old  .  109 

Hay,  rolled  bales,  being 
chopped  and  ground  by  Ed. 
Bleser,  Manitowoc  County, 

Wisconsin  .  379 

Heifers  to  be  shown  at  the 
Burlington  Co..  N.  J.  Farm 
Fair.  Aug.  11-12,  by  Patsy 
Anne  Haines  and  Penny 
Haines,  Vincentown,  N.  J..  581 
Hereford  steer,  owned  and 
exhibited  by  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber.  E.  Avery,  15,  Stafford 
Springs,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn, 
at  the  Tolland  Co..  Fair...  419 
Hereford  steer  calves  fattened 
by  W.  Tough,  Vernon  Co., 

Missouri  .  442 

Hereford  steers,  on  feed  at 
Evans  Farm,  Holmdel,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J . 646 

Hereford  steers  on  pasture  at 
+i —  at  v  ^  v>Yorimsrit  Sts- 

tion,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 838 

Hereford  steers  owned  by 
Karl  Hoffman,  Ida  Grove, 

Iowa.  .  1°3 

Hogs,  crossbred  with  Duroc 
boars  and  Chester  W.  Sows, 
on  Millaris  Farm,  New  Lon¬ 
don  County.  Conn . 640 

Holstein  bull,  Segis  Ormsby 
Walker  Prince,  owned  by 
D  W.  Lieser.  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn...  66 
Holstein  calf  on  the  dairy 
farm  of  J.  Vlasto  Visney 
and  his  sister,  Ernestine. 
Bethel,  Fairfield  County, 

Connecticut  .  300 

Holstein  cattle  on  the  farm 
of  George  Zimmerman  near 
Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co., 

New  York  .  53- 

Holstein  cattle  owned  by  C. 

A.  Shafer  ir.  Livingston  Co., 

New  York  . •  785 

Holstein  cow,  Cornell  Ollie 
Catherine,  bred  and  owned 
by  Cornell  University  ....  84 

Holstein  cow.  Cornell  Pledge 
Colie.  at  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  416 
Holstein  cow,  Minnow  Creek 
Eden  Rapeat.  owned  by  F. 

K.  Merkley,  Flint,  Genesee 

County,  Michigan  .  618 

Holstein  cow.  Pine  Ledge 
Champion  Hope,  owned  by 
H.  J.  Stowe,  Pine  Ledge 

Farm,  Elmira.  N.  Y . .  .  346 

Holstein  heifer,  reg.  Phyllis 
Althro  Carnation,  owned  by 
4-H  Club  member.  R.  Hoorn- 
beek.  16,  Stone  Ridge,  Ulster 

County,  New  York  .  782 

Holstein  heifers  on  dairy  farm 
of  R.  E.  Segar,  Chemung 

County,  New  York  .  648 

Holstein  heifer.  Wait  Farm 
All-Var  Sister,  owned  by  J. 
R.  Wait,  Auburn,  Cayuga 
Co.,  N  .Y.,  prize  winner  at 

the  N.  Y.  State  Fair .  712 

Holsteins  on  good  pasture 
owned  by  Marshall  Bros.. 

near  Hollis,  N.  H . 627 

Homogenizing  Machine  of 

1891  624 

Honey  Attractively  Displayed 
selling  at  an  increased  rate.  731 
Honey  in  various  jars  of 

different  shanes  .  731 

Horse  and  Wagon  off  to 

Market  .  6 

Hybrid  cucumbers  .  249 

I 

Aleonquin  Indian  girl.  Carol 
Mack.  16,  with  Indian  and 

modern  type  corn  .  8 

Irrigation  by  sprinkler  on 
farm  of  Fay  Chadwick. 
Sheldon,  Vermont  .  326 

J 

Jersey  cow  owned  by  Walter 
Johnson.  Vestal,  Broome 

County,  New  York  . ••  90 

Jersey  heifer  owned  by  K. 
Avery.  16,  Mystic,  New 

London  Co.,  Conn . 839 

Jersey  heifers  in  stanchions  at 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme, 

New  London,  Conn . 648 
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Jersey  herd  of  E.  S.  Brigham, 
Franklin  Co.,  Vermont  ....  424 
“Johnny  Appleseed”  in 

bronze  .  24 
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Kids,  Toggenburgs,  on  the 
farm  of  Robert  Conklin. 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Co., 

Penna .  308 

Kinderhook,  The  sage  of. . . .  Ill 
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Ladino  and  mixed  pasture 
grasses  at  Fair  Lawn  Farms, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J . 107 

Lambs  on  Spring  pasture  on 
farm  of  L.  M.  Follett  in 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y . 268 

Land  on  farm  of  Clyde  Putt, 
Clymer,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa., 
reclaimed  by  liming,  ma¬ 
nuring  and  rotating  crops..  730 
Laying  house  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  522 
Laying  house,  40x50  ft.  at 
Harry  Bedirian  Poultry  Fm. 
FranKlin,  Norfolk  County. 

Mass .  211. 

Laying  house,  present  day, 

commercial  .  70 

Laying  house,  well  constructed 
on  Jack  Chamberlain’s  poul¬ 
try  farm,  Cattaraugus  Co., 

New  York  .  72 

Laying  test  pens  at  Storrs, 

Conn .  68 

Liqma  manure  system  as 
used  on  every  Swiss  farm.  .  290 
Livestock  judging  team  at 
26th  annuai  4-H  Club  Week 
at  Penna.  State  College....  684 

M 

Manure  piling  in  Switzerland  290 
Man  wanted  by  Conn.  State 

Police — Lincoln  Pettit  .  257 

Maple  sap  beaig  collected  in 
the  AdirondacRs,  N.  Y.  S...  164 
Maple  tree,  55  years  old, 
owned  by  H.  K.  Barker, 

Millwood,  N.  Y . 247 

Marigold,  single.  dwarf, 
French.  of  the  variety 

“Sunny”  .  20 

Market  place  in  Michigan, 

Benton  Harbor  Market .  34 

McIntosh  apple  tree  grown  in 
the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  orchards  .  620 

McIntosh  apple  tree  on  Mail¬ 
ing  IX,  10  years  old,  with 

a  good  crop  of  apples .  370 

Men  honored  by  N.  J.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  1950  awards 
to  N.  J.  farmers  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  .  318 

Milk  coolers,  electric,  in 
Harris  barn,  Wethersfield, 

Conn .  547 

Milk  house  heater,  new  type.  422 
Milking  by  machine  on  dairy 

farms  m  Scandinavia  .  504 

Milking  Shorthorn  cow,  grand 
champion  at  Chautauqua  Co. 
Fair,  on  Chautauqua  County 

home  farm,  Dewittville .  705 

Milking  Shorthorn  cows  owned 
by  L.  M.  Brooks,  Provi¬ 
dence  Co.,  R.  1 .  97 

Milking  Shorthorn  held  by 
Ruth  Withmgton,  trained  on 
the  farm  of  her  father. 
Phiio,  No.  Hartland,  Wind¬ 
sor  County,  Vermont .  689 

Milking  Shorthorn  prize  win¬ 
ning  bull,  Flintstone  Match¬ 
less,  owned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

O.  M.  Edwards,  Cazenovia, 
Madison  Co.,  New  York....  130 
Mill  near  Redding,  Conn., 

The  old  .  668 

Mill  of  the  Otsego  Forest 
Products  Cooperative,  near 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y . 499 

Missouri  farm  land  kept 
from  erosion  by  grassland- 
contour  plowing  program..  442 
Moore,  Daniel  D.  T.  —  Editor 

1850-76  64 

Morgan  colt  on  the  Hiram 
Kistier  farm,  Bound  Brook, 

New  Jersey  .  478 

Muckland  being  plowed  by 
tractor  on  farm  of  Harold 
Peck,  Fredonia  Township, 

Michigan  .  674 

Muskmelons,  Iroquois  va¬ 
riety,  growing  on  Walberta 
Farms,  owned  by  Walter  A. 
Withrow,  New  Haven  Co., 
Connectictut  .  254 

N 

Neighborhood  Cooperation  in 
farm  labor  to  help  sick 
farmer  in  Jefferson  County, 

New  York  .  585 

New  England  farm  with  stone 
walls  around  small  lots.  .  .  .  666 
New  Hampshire  chicks  on  the 
farm  of  Charles  and  Leon 
Nassivera.  Glens  Falls, 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y . 163 

New  Hampshire  hens  on  pas¬ 
ture  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  School  at 

Morrisville,  N.  Y . 656 

New  Jersey  farmstead  owned 
by  Franklin  Rue  and  Sons, 

in  Monmouth  County  .  54 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva, 

New  York  .  61 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  first  president,  LeRay 

de  Chaumont  .  63 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  1947-1949  president, 

E.  B.  Clark  .  63 

N.  Y.  State  Institution  Farm, 
at  the  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Queens  Village...  570 
N.  Y.  State  poultry  farm  at 
Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence 

County,  N.  Y .  570 

Northren  Spy  apple  tree  no 
longer  of  value  being  culled 

by  Grant  Hitchings  .  362 

Nubian  buck,  Chikaming  An- 
drue,  owned  by  Harriet  and 
Robert  Campbell,  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  a  proven  herd  sire 
under  the  Federal  DHIA...  185 
Nutritional  experiments  with 
sheep  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Experiment  Sta.  at  Ithaca..  4 
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Oats  at  Cornell  University- 
shown  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Love  1C 
Oats  on  the  farm  of  Hoyt 
Ackles  in  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  being  harvested  15 
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Orchard  lifting  fork,  electric 
motor  driven,  on  fruit  farm 
of  Jonathan  Davis,  Bolton. 

Mass . .  620 

Orchard  of  B.  H.  Walling¬ 
ford  on  Perkins  Ridge,  W. 
Auburn.  Maine,  in  Winter.  408 
Orchard  of  fruit  grower 

specialist  .  243 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  on  the  place  of  Rev. 
Hennig  Von  Bosse  in  South 

Jersey  .  398 

Otsego'  farm  products  co¬ 
operative  manager,  J.  Leith 
Violette,  and  Scaler,  Ted 

Hull  .  499 

Oxen,  Holstein-Durham  Cross¬ 
breds,  driven  by  owner, 
George  Deniston,  W.  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y...  675 
Oxford  ewe  lamb  in  flock  of 
Mrs.  D.  Bigelow,  Knollview 
Acres,  Camillus,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York  .  774 

P 

Pasture  grown  up  to  brush 
and  same  pasture  shown 
after  the  use  of  Esteron 
Brush  Killer  and  grass 

seeding  .  594 

Pastures  in  Franklin  Co., 
Maine,  improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  .  52 

Peach  branch  showing  ravages 

of  X  Disease  .  396 

Peaches  attractively  packed 
for  shipping  by  Prof.  J.  F. 
Hauck  of  the  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  .  598 

Peach  leaves  showing  manga¬ 
nese  deficiency  .  297 

Peach  orchard  on  contour 
terrace  with  Summer  cover 

of  soybeans  .  245 

Peach  trees  that  were  over¬ 
limed  . 296 

Pekin  drake,  grand  champion 
at  the  1949  Boston  Poultry 
Show.  owned  by  Murl 
Anderson.  Cottonwood 

Minn .  868 

Pekin  ducks  on  Shubert  s 
Duck  Farm.  Suffolk  Co., 

Long  Island,  N.  Y .  78 

Pennsylvania  farm  in  Lancas¬ 
ter  '  Co.,  sketched  by  Eli 

Bowen  in  1352  46 

Pennsylvania  farm  with  com¬ 
fortable  brick  house  .  46 

Penn  Vue  Farm  at  Butler, 

Butler  Co..  Pa . 630 

Pen  Stable  of  William  Wells 
of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  hous¬ 
ing  Holsteins  and  movable 

mangers  . 699 

Peppers,  Wonder  Variety, 

grown  by  C  .H.  Pinney, 
Gilead.  Tolland  Co..  Conn..  546 
Pheasant  commercial  farm 

owned  by  Mrs.  Jane  D. 
Kidney  in  Onondaga  Co., 

New  York  . •  571 

Pigeons.  White  Kings,  pair 
suited  for  squab  raising ....  233 
Pilgrim  geese  on  Esipoff 
Farm.  Elmer,  the  father  of 
the  flock,  and  Samantha, 

the  mother  . ■••••■  595 

Pilgrim  goslings  with  father 

and  mother  .  “9“ 

Platform  for  tractor  .  830 

Plow,  modern  two-bottom....  3b 
Poland  China  brood  sow  at 
Buck  and  Doe  Harms,  Chester 

County.  Penna . •  •  99 

Polled  Shorthorns  bred  by 
A.  W.  Horton  of  Lodi, 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y . •••;■  8b 

Pond  on  farm  of  W.  Beach  in 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  wh’ch  is 
fed  by  a  50-acre  water- 

shed  . 

Pork  Hocks  . ‘9’ 

Portland  Grange  Fair,  winner 
at  the  1950  Chautauqua  Co. 

Fair  .  7Lo 

Post  Hole  Digger.  Modern...  37 
Potatoes,  A  bushel  of  Rural 

New-Yorker  No.  2  •  14 

Potatoes  being  harvested  in 
rubber-lined  baskets  to  pre- 

vent  bruising  .  59o 

Potatoes  grown  by  George 
Preble,  York  Co.  Maine..  546 
Poultry  buildings  of  the  old 

type  .  *  *■' 

Poultry  disposal  pit  at  the 

Univ.  of  Massachusetts .  211 

Poultry  fence  made  from  lath 
from  rumbled -down  house.  15o 
(Poultry)  homemade  drinking 
fountain  on  farm  of  Dean 
Baylor.  Horseheads,  Chemung 

County,  New  York  .  8U 

Poultry  house,  made  from  an 
old  barn,  at  Cedar  Ridge 
Farm.  Georgetown.  Conn. .  869 
Poultry  laying  house,  long, 
one-story  in  New  Jersey .  .  .  85U 
Poultry  laying  house.  two- 
story  in  Connecticut  ......  8oU 

Poultry,  litter  remover  built 
of  spreader  parts,  at  Theo. 

Day  poultry  farm,  E.  Pepper- 
ell.  Middlesex  Co..  Mass.  .  .  211 
Poultry  on  range  at  Hy-Lme 
Poultry  Farm,  outside  Des 

Moines,  Iowa  .  630 

Poultry  range  houses  on 
farm  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Stubits,  Ferndale,  Sulli- 

van  Co..  N.  Y . ■  690 

Poultry  Waterer,  homemade, 

for  use  on  range  .  356 

Homemade  poultry  waterer 

and  shelter  .  522 

Power  combine,  self-propelled 

for  harvesting  grain  .  37 

Pullets  almost  ready  to  lay, 

2.000  in  number,  on  Bill 
Cooledge’s  Farm  in  Maine..  586 
Pullets  on  Ladino  clover 
range  at  Ohio  Experiment 

Station  .  162 

Pullets,  sex-linked,  on  range 
at  Cedar  Ridge  Farm,  owned 
by  K.  R.  Lockwood,  George¬ 
town,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn...  565 

Q 

Quinn.  Robert,  R.F.D.  carrier 
of  Mechanicsville.  Saratoga 
Co.,  N  .Y.,  in  old  Model-T 
car  .  526 
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Radiant  heated  building  hous¬ 
ing  Barred  Rock  pullets 
grown  by  R.  V.  Calkin, 
Cochecton,  Sullivan  Co., 

New  York  .  202 

Railroad  refrigerator  cars 

taking  goods  to  market....  6 
Reaper.  early  McCormick, 
capacity  12  acres  a  day....  36 
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R.  I.  Red  pullets,  fed  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins,  on  the  M. 
Nestor  Farm,  Van  Etten, 

Chemung  Co..  N.  Y . 357 

Rock-Red  poultry  on  range 
on  the  dairy  farm  of  Ray 
Godfrey,  Fairlee,  Orange  Co. 

Vermont  .  459 

R.  F.  D.  mailbox  in  Putnam, 
Conn.,  sturdy  and  attrac¬ 
tive  .  132 

Rose,  1949  All-America  Win¬ 
ner,  Fashion  .  292 

Rotation  strip  cropping  sys¬ 
tem  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y..  3 

Rotobeater  designed  for  re¬ 
moving  potato  vines  and 
beet  tops  before  harvesting 
and  clearing  corn  stubble .  .  628 
Rural  New  -  Yorker  readers 
since  1893.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Sommes,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  53 


Saddle  mare  and  foal  .  108 

Sawdust  mulch  on  strawberry 
beds  of  J.  Chadbourne,  No. 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  Co., 

Maine  .  769 

Shearing  of  sheep  by  J.  Dibble 
of  Branchport,  Yates  Co., 

N.  Y.,  winner  of  contest  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at 

Ithaca  .  380 

Sheep,  Black-faced  ewes  and 
their  lambs  on  the  farm  of 
Elmer  Van  Riper  in  Seneca 

County,  New  York  .  606 

Shelter  with  open  front.  A 
type,  for  Wh.  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  on  range  on  G.  Pohl- 
mann,  Stephentown,  Renn- 

selaer  County,  N.  Y . 437 

Shelters  for  poultry  on  range 
on  the  farm  of  Stanley  M. 
Kenney,  Chautauqua  Co., 

New  York  .  434 

Shropshire  ewes  and  lambs 
on  farm  of  G.  Christensen 
near  Skidmore  in  Cherokee 

County,  Kansas  .  484 

Silage  cap  of  plastic  with 
sealing  tube  at  the  Ohio 

Experiment  Station  .  524 

Silo  of  poured  concrete  for 
grass  silage  on  the  farm  of 
Owen  Hoffbauer.  Chemung 

County,  New  York  .  410 

Silo  on  the  farm  of  H  ,C. 
DeWitt.  North  Chatham, 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y . 210 

Silo  with  aluminum  top  on 
farm  of  R.  D.  Shelden. 
Salem.  Washington  County, 

New  York  .  ....  644 

Skunk  caw  >t  in  trap  in  his 

rum  3!  762 

Snow  “  iter  saved  for  spring 

cron  .  40 

Soil  conservation  in  Finger 
Lakes  District,  N.  Y.  \  iewed 

from  nil  .  3 

Sour  cherry  orchard  affected 
with  X  disease  owned  by 
Fred  S.  Brownlee,  Red 
Jacket  Fruit  Farm,  Geneva, 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y . 396 

Sows,  brood,  spotted  Poland 
China  breed,  on  Shamrock 
Farm,  owned  by  Harley  E. 
Hyatt  in  Johnson  County, 

Missouri  . 450 

Spinach  plant  which  would 
fill  a  half-bushel  basket 
grown  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones, 

garden  editor  .  527 

Sprayer,  low  pressure,  high- 
wind  velocity  speed,  in  use 

in  orchard  .  22 

Sprayer  tank  made  and  owned 
by  J.  Eicher,  Berne,  Adams 

County,  Indiana  .  168 

Spray  rig,  high  pressure,  with 
oscillating  boom  attach¬ 
ment  .  251 

Squabs  dressed  for  market...  233 
SquaV  fi  iwers,  pollen-pro- 
duc  i  T  and  seed -producing .  248 
Stanto  '  range  Hall  in 

Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J . 138 

Steps  for  ,  limbing  barbed 
wire  fence,  on  F.  Steffen 
farm,  Horseheads.  Chemung 

County,  New  York  .  101 

Stone  wall  removed  by  bull¬ 
dozer  on  H.  Rogers  farm, 

Haverhill.  Mass . 666 

Storage  building,  modern 

type  .  50 

Storage  room  for  fruit,  cold 
air  and  warm  air  ducts.  .  .  .  667 
Strawberries  being  wrapped 
in  celloDhane  for  marketing  243 
Strawberries  growing  on  the 
farm  of  George  Lord  near 

Oswego,  N.  Y .  550 

Strawberries  on  which  straw 
mulch  was  used  in  the 

Winter  .  18 

Strip  cropping  and  grass 
farming  on  the  dairy  farm 
of  Frank  Carlson,  Dutchess 

Co.,  New  York  .  523 

Strip  -  mined  shaly  bank, 
leveled,  limed,  manured,  and 
fertilized,  owned  by  Harry 
Gearhart,  Bigler.  Clearfield 

County,  Penna .  730 

Stnpuing  channel  of  water  in 

Southwestern  Penna . 730 

Sudan  grass  on  farm  of  R.  C. 
McWilliams.  Franklin  Co., 

Vermont  .  326 

Sudan  grass  on  test  plots. 

treated  with  phosphate  ....  50 

Sugarhouse  on  the  farm  of 
E.  M.  Montgomery  in  Orange 

County,  Vermont  .  822 

Swedish  Cooperative  Dairy...  504 
Sweep  rake  used  in  handling 

farm  roughage  .  106 

Sweet  pea  of  a  new  variety 
“Cheer”  .  20 


Thresher  outfit,  steam  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago .  .  5 

Tomatoes,  high  in  vitamin 
content  produced  by  Prof. 

A.  F.  Yeager,  at  the  New 

Hampshire  Station  .  212 

Tomatoes,  Hybrid,  in  garden 
of  Dr.  D  F.  Jones,  Mul¬ 
berry  Hill,  Conn,  being  tied 
by  C.  Van  Aken  of  Hamden  328 
Town  Hall  in  Buckfield,  Me., 

a  former  church  .  139 

Town  meeting,  with  Gilman 
Briggs.  Buckfield,  Me.,  pass¬ 
ing  out  annual  town  report .  139 
Town  meeting  in  New  England 
in  progress.  G.  S  Field. 
Buckfield,  Me.,  chairman...  139 
Tractor  with  mower  attach¬ 
ment  .  36 
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Tractor  and  manure  spreader 
driven  by  F.  Dilts,  Stock- 
ton,  N.  J.,  winner  of  the 
Tractor  Maintenance  and 
Safety  Contest  at  the  1950 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  Fair.  799 
Turkey,  Broad  Breasted 


Bronze,  modern  type  .  80 

Turkey,  Bronze  Torn  at  Boston 
Poultry  Show,  exhibited  by 
Gozzi  Turkey  Farm,  Gun- 

lord,  Conn .  278 

TurKey  cock,  wild  American 

from  Audubon  Pr.nt  .  81 

TurKeys  raised  on  wire  by 
N.  Plum,  Camuen  County, 

New7  Jersey  .  198 

Turkey  with  hock  enlarge¬ 
ment  .  517 
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Underfloor  heating  for  Barred 
Rock  pullets  on  tne  tarm 
of  M.  Minot  in  Oswego  co., 
New  York  .  327 


V 

Vegetable  display  m  chain 

store  .  21 

Vegetable  grower,  f.  Aden, 
Waterville,  IN  .  x  .  and  Proi. 

R.  E.  Wilkinson  of  Cornell 
examining  a  diseased  cu¬ 
cumber  .  671 

Ventilation,  tan-driven,  and 
adjustibie  windows  in  Harris 
an-electric  barn  at  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn .  547 

Village  mountain  and  tot. 
Gotfiard  Pass  m  Switzer¬ 
land  .  290 

Voters  at  town  Meeting, 
Bucitfieid,  ivie.,  Accom¬ 
panied  by  tneir  dogs .  139 

Voters  of  BucKfieid,  Me., 
leaving  town  meeting,  snow¬ 
ing  scnooi  teacher,  Mrs.  B. 
Robinson,  Wesley  Lucas  and 


H.  Waroell  .  139 

Voters  oi  Huckfield,  Me.,  E. 
Holmes  and  C.  Funer,  argu¬ 
ing  m  town  meeting .  139 

Voters  seated  in  pews  oi 
church  used  for  town  meet¬ 
ing  .  139 
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Walks  on  farm  grounds  plan¬ 
ned  by  laying  garden  hose.  369 
Walnuts,  Thomas  variety, 
growing  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Experiment  Station  .  446 

Wealthy  Apple  on  Mailing 
IX  rootstock  at  Amnerst. 

Mass .  87i 

Weeos  as  winter  covet  uup 
and  same  land  without 
weeds  on  test  plots  of  the 

Missouri  Exp.  Slat. on  .  818 

Welding  process  in  repair  of 
iron  and  steel  farm  equip¬ 
ment  by  braze  welding....  704 


Wheat  cutting  in  Switzerland  290 
Wheat  growing  contest  win¬ 
ners,  E.  L.  Miller.  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y.  and  G. 
Beckwith.  Ludiowvdle. 

New  York  .  500 

Wheat  growing  on  farm  of 
F.  Johnson,  Cherokee  Co., 

Kansas  .  442 

White  Leghorn,  high  bird  in 
New  Jersey  test,  owned  by 
J .  A.  Hanson  of  Corvallis, 

Oregon  .  79 

White  Leghorn  layers,  second 
in  the  N.  J.  Hock  mating 
test,  on  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg,  Middlesex  Co.. 

New  Jersey  .  698 

White  Leghorn  layers  on  late 
range  on  farm  of  Jakob 
Oster,  Three  Bridges,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  New  Jersey...  755 
White  Leghorns  on  farm  of  J. 
Chamberlain,  Hinsdale,  Catta¬ 
raugus  County,  New  York..  783 
White  Leghorns  on  range  at 
Kingdom  Farms,  So.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y..  515 
White  Leghorn  pen,  top  in 
1948-49  Penna.  Tests,  owned 
by  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y .  157 

White  Leghorn  pouitry  flock, 

well  fed  and  healthy .  65 

White  Leghorn  pullets  on 
porch  on  the  Olm  Farm, 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y . 327 

White  Leghorn  pullets  housed 
for  Winter,  on  farm  of  H. 
McArthur.  Chautauqua  Co., 

New  York  .  698 

White  Leghorn  puliets  on 
range,  with  shelters  on  a 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  farm...  522 
White  Leghorn  pullets  on  the 
farm  of  H.  McArthur, 
Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua 

County,  New  York  .  84(. 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel, 


grand  champion  4-H  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show,  exhibited  by  Ralph 
McLeod,  Deerfield,  Mass...  278 
White  spruce  pruned  and 
being  grown  for  Christmas 

tree  .  10 

Winner  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
County  Fair,  FFA  member 
of  Fulton,  Willis  Rice,  with 
Guernsey  Heifer,  Queenie, 

of  Maple  Lawn  .  535 

Winners  in  the  milking  con¬ 
test  at  1950  Dairyland  Festi¬ 
val  at  Watertown,  N.  Y....  533 
Wood  Cutting  on  the  farm 
of  G.  H.  Harvey,  Alabama, 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y .  137 

Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  on 
range  with  access  to  grain 

field  .  162 

Water  rights  in  a  creek .  164 

Weather,  Our  Proverbial  ...  82 

Well,  Casing  for  .  263 

Well  Construction,  Shallow  .  .  131 
Wisteria  on  the  grounds  of 
E.  S.  Bishop  in  Oswego 

County,  New  York  .  334 

Wood  choppers  wanted,  one 
hundred  (Copied,  April  15, 

18561  93 

Wood,  Key  to  our  future  is 
made  of  .  31 


Y 

Yorkshire  gilt,  first  prize  win¬ 
ner  at  the  N.  Y.  S.  Fair, 
owned  by  Sallie  Matteson. 

18,  Brownville.  Jefferson  Co., 

N.  Y.  who  is  earning  money 
for  a  college  education.  .  .  .  420 
Yorkshire  pigs  at  Valley 
Creek  Farm.  West  Chester, 

Pa.,  owned  by  Ralph  E. 
McConnell  .  682 
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•  Now  you  can  hitch  and  unhitch  rear-mounted  tractor  implements 
tugging  or  lifting.  No  need  to  leave  your  seat  on  the  tractor. 

of  a  rear-mounted  plow,  and 
at  uniform  depth  regardless  of  tough  spots  and 

in  easy  farming,  try  the  Eagle  Hitch  yourself.  Just  back  til 

plement  and  open  the  latches  wit 
open  throats  of  tb| 


convenience 


rough  ground 


For  a  new  thrill 

"VAC”  tractor  in  position  ahead  of  the  im 
the  convenient  cord.  Touch  the  hydraulic  control  and  see  the 

implement  like  the  talons  of  an  eagh 
the  single  pin  at  the  top,  and  GO. 
along  the  furrow.  See  how  well  it  holds  its  depth  when  it  u 

when  tractor  wheels 


hitch  take  hold  of  the 
Let  go  the  cord,  slip  in 

Follow  the  pi 

the  tough  spots.  See  how  steady  it  runs,  even  when  tractor  wheels  go  over  hum} 
and  hollows.  That’s  because  the  Eagle  Hitch  leaves  the  plow  free  to  hole!  1 
depth,  without  help  from  hydraulic  lift,  hand  lever  or  gauge  wheel. 

Eagle  Hitch,  Latch-On  implements,  new  sealed-unit  hydraulic  control — yo 
get  all  three  with  the  low-cost  all-purpose  "VAC,”  or  the  new  high-clearan< 
"VAH”  tractor.  See  your  Case  dealer  about  a  demonstration  now.  Send 
latest  catalog  on  the  2-plow  "VA”  Series,  larger  2-plow  "S”  Series,  3 -plow  D 
Series  or  the  mighty  4-5  plow  "LA.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A-71,  Racine,  Vi 


•  Moldboard  plows  in  one  and  two-bottom 
sizes,  two-way  moldboard  plows,  disk  plows, 
disk  harrows,  disk  hillers,  listers,  field  tillers 
and  other  tool-bar  implements — all  are  built 
for  “latch-on”  hook-up  and  uniform  penetra¬ 
tion  with  the  Eagle  Hitch. 

The  new  hydraulic  control  has  its  pump 
right  on  the  engine,  independent  of  clutch 
and  gears.  It  works  instantly,  moving  or 
standing.  Pump  is  permanently  primed,  the 
whole  system  self-bleeding — no  air  lock  pos¬ 
sible.  It  uses  ordinary  motor  oil.  This  new 
control  gives  high  clearance  to  Eagle  Hitch 
implements,  lifts  and  adjust  cultivators  and 
other  front-mounted  equipment. 


LATCH-ON 

IMPLEMENTS 

H OLD  THEIR  DEPTH 


HYDRAULIC 

CONTROL 
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Our  First  Century  of  Progress  Ends — 
Our  Second  Century  of  Progress  Begins 


OWHERE,  perhaps,  other  than 
in  an  agricultural  journal  can 
there  be  found  a  more  perfect 
record  of  the  past  century’s 
industrial  revolution  as  it  has 
affected  agriculture.  The  record 
ve  and,  written  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  viewpoint,  is  in  much  better  focus 
than  if  a  survey  were  made  years  later  in 
retrospect. 

Reading  through  the  old  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  one  derives  a  distinctly  pleasur¬ 
able  satisfaction  from  the  optimism  with  which 
each  new  discovery  and  invention  was 
greeted,  and  the  prophesies  of  greater  things 
J  to  come.  Electricity,  gasoline  power,  radio,  the 
j  automobile,  tractor,  truck,  airplane  and  milk¬ 
ing  machine — not  one  of  them  dismissed  as 
a  new-fangled  notion  but,  instead,  all  weighed 
in  terms  of  their  great  benefits  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  future. 

It  was  good  that  it  was  thus,  because  agri¬ 
culture  needed  a  stiff  backbone  to  withstand 
the  impact  of  these  past  one  hundred  years. 
Since  1850  the  shift  of  population  from  farm 

I  to  city  would  have  been  discouraging  to  per¬ 
sons  with  less  ruggedness  and  courage  than 
the  American  farmer.  In  1850,  85  per  cent  of 
the  25  million  people  in  the  United  States  lived 
■  on  farms.  Today  this  group  has  dropped  to 
15  per  cent  of  our  total  population.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  there  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
American  people  on  our  farms  today,  but  there 
are  many  millions  more  people  who  are  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  on  these  fewer  farmers.  The 
importance  of  agriculture,  as  the  factor  most 
essential  to  the  nation’s  economy,  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  apparent  every  day. 

The  American  farmer  has  met  this  challenge 
courageously  and  successfully.  While  the  in- 

Idustrial  revolution  siphoned  off  a  great  seg¬ 
ment  of  farm  manpower,  it  was  also  responsi¬ 
ble,  in  no  small  measure,  for  the  tremendous 
increase  in  agricultural  production  by  supply¬ 
ing  more  efficient  tools  and  better  facilities 
/ith  which  to  work.  More  land  can  now  be 
armed  by  one  man  and  can  be  farmed  much 
>  m°re  intensively  than  a  small  patch  cleared 
out  of  the  virgin  forest  in  the  1850’s.  As  a  re- 
['  suit,  farm  acreage  and  farm  numbers  have 
it),  increased  fourfold  in  the  past  century.  Even 
more  spectacular,  farm  values  in  land  and 
buildings  are  14  times  greater  than  in  1850, 
|j  an<*  the  value  of  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  35  times  larger. 

■  r  Here  in  the  Northeast,  the  land  of  The 
J  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  rural-to-urban  shift 
|  aas  been  even  more  marked  because  it  is  in 
his  area  that  industry  and  commerce  have 
specially  flourished.  Here,  too,  agriculture  has 
in°re  than  held  its  own  and,  as  a  result,  has 
tained  a  much  greater  stature  proportion¬ 
ately  than  it  held  a  century  ago.  In  this  area, 


ours  is  a  more  stable  agriculture,  perhaps  not 
as  sensational  in  the  boom  years  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  never  as  severe  in 
a  depression.  Our  nearness  to  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  world  places  the  farmer  of  the 
Northeast  in  a  most  advantageous  position. 

Looking  back  as  best  we  can,  we  realize 
that  this  1850-1950  span  of  time  has  been  a 
century  of  great  progress,  bounteous  beyond 
the  most  fertile  imagination.  These  bounties 
have  not,  however,  been  unmixed.  There  are 
those,  for  example,  who  argue  that  the  past 
century  has  been  so  fruitful  that  American 
agriculture  has  reached  its  limits,  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  frontiers  left  for  agriculture 
to  conquer.  Then,  too,  mainly  because  of  the 
speed  with  which  this  country  has  developed, 
many  things  that  should  have  been  attended 
to,  have  gone  unnoticed;  others  have  been 
neglected,  even  forgotten  in  some  instances. 

We  reject  the  argument  that  there  are  no 
new  frontiers  for  agriculture.  There  may  not 
be  new  lands  to  explore  and  develop;  the  great 
strides  that  we  have  seen  in  mechanization 
may  be  slowed  somewhat.  Yet  there  has  never 
been  a  farm  anywhere,  however  small,  nor  is 
there  now,  that  cannot  expand  its  own  fron¬ 
tiers  of  production  and  fertility.  Regard,  too, 
the  still  undeveloped  fields  of  agricultural  en¬ 
deavor  in  this  year  1950. 

Already,  the  nation  has  become  aware  of  the 
vital  importance  of  soil  conservation,  and  the 
past  decade  has  seen  much  advancement  in 
that  field.  Our  gutted  timberlands  are  being 
replenished  each  year.  Our  farm  livestock,  both 
hoofed  and  feathered,  are  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  more  careful  breeding.  And  we  have 
not  yet  begun  to  tap  the  limitless  possibilities 
in  soil  science,  plant  genetics,  weed  control 
and  utilization,  vitamin  feeds  and,  the  most 
important  of  all  —  the  harnessing  of  atomic 
energy  for  a  more  productive  agriculture. 

Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  there  are  many 
new  farm  frontiers  still  left  to  conquer? 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  decentralization  of 
industries,  which  represerfts  a  drift  from  the 
metropolis  back  to  the  land — a  healthy  trend 
that  will  without  question  be  expanded  and 
at  the  same  time  accelerated. 

On  the  “ignored”  side  of  the  farmer’s  ledger 
is  his  lack  of  sufficient  participation  in  the 
marketing  of  the  foods  he  produces.  In  this 
he  is  not  wholly  to  blame,  for  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  too  many  preachings  and  lectures 
that  his  is  the  business  of  production  and  that 


“We  have  tomorrow  bright  before  us 
Like  a  flame.  x 
Yesterday,  a"  ,nighUgone  thing, 

A  sundown  name; 

And  dawn  today 

Broad  arch  above  the  road  we  came. 
We  march.” 


distribution  is  properly  in  other  more  experi¬ 
enced  hands  where  it  should  remain.  There 
has,  it  is  true,  been  a  healthy  development  of 
the  principles  of  farm  cooperation,  but  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  more  room  for  expansion, 
with  improvement  gained  from  the  errors  of 
the  immediate  past.  Farmers  who  are  fortunate 
to  be  active  in  true  cooperative  organizations 
are  aware  of  what  can  be  done  by  farmers 
themselves  in  this  field  of  food  distribution. 
It  is  hard  to  visualize  the  limits  to  the  progress 
that  can  be  made  in  this  undertaking. 

Also  neglected,  and  by  some  quite  forgotten, 
is  the  nature  of  a  citizen’s  relations  with  his 
government.  The  progress  to  be  made  here  is 
quite  a  different  kind  of  progress — more  in 
the  nature  of  a  revival  of  a  few  basic  truths 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  explore  uncharted 
areas.  Too  frequently  we  are  misled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  progress  necessarily  involves 
change,  disregarding  the  basic  principles  which 
do  not  change,  can  never  change.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  greater  progress  could  be  achieved, 
and  more  quickly,  if  proper  attention  were 
paid  to  these  unchangeable  factors  instead  of 
grasping  at  straws  and  will  o’  the  wisps. 

Agriculture  can  remain  strong  and  virile 
only  if  the  individuals  who  follow  this  pursuit 
possess  the  same  characteristics.  To  this  end 
it  is  appropriate  to  recall  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  164  years  ago: 

“Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most 
valuable  citizens.  They  are  the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the  most 
virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their 
country,  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and 
interests,  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.” 

Here  is  a  tradition  well  worth  living  up  to, 
something  that  can  be  borrowed  from  the  past 
and  used  with  profit  in  the  future.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  attractive  lures  offered  by  the 
so-called  planners  of  the  present  day  in  ex¬ 
change  for  vigor,  independence  and  virtue, 
there  is  little  doubt  in  our  mind  that,  though 
he  may  be  temporarily  tefhpted  by  the  mirage 
of  security,  the  American  farmer  will  reject 
the  Santa  Claus  concept  of  government,  with¬ 
stand  the  onslaught  of  statism,  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  serfdom,  and  eventually  emerge  the 
victor — free  of  government  regimentation,  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  without  the  crutch  of 
government  dole,  preferring  opportunity  to 
security,  the  true  and  full  proprietor  of  his 
family-sized  farm. 

The  challenge  that  faces  the  farmer  of  1950 
is  a  lot  more  difficult  to  meet  and  conquer  than 
the  problems  confronting  his  forefathers  a 
century  ago.  This  will  be  a  century  in  which 
the  mind  and  the  conscience,  not  the  muscle, 
will  be  challenged.  And  the  American  farmer 
will  prove  that  he  can  overcome  the  isms  and 
false  gods  of  the  present  and  the  future  just 
as  successfully  as  he  has  broken  the  tough 
sod  of  the  past.  It  will  be  another  century 
of  progress.  William  F.  Berghold 
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on  the  Next  Century 


HE  outlook  for  agriculture  at 
midstream  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  a  far  different  out¬ 
look  than  the  farmers  of  1850 
could  possibly  have  seen  if  they 
had  had  the  tools  of  knowledge, 
of  information,  and  the  curiosity 
to  plumb  the  future.  Not  only  is  it  far  different; 
it  is  also  a  far,  far  better  outlook  for  farmers 
and  farm  families. 

We  can  measure  the  great  difference  as 
well  as  the  vast  improvements  by  the  wide¬ 
spread,  tremendous  and  revolutionary  changes 
which  have  come  about  in  agriculture  in  the 
long  century  since  1850.  They  have  been  so 
numerous,  as  well  as  so  far-reaching,  that  only 
an  encyclopedia  could  have  the  room  to 
record  them  in  their  full  meaning  of  abundant 
living  for  America. 

But  we  can  find  the  key  to  our  progress  in 
one  significant  change  —  the  increasingly 
great  interest  in  the  future.  Today  the  inevit¬ 
able  and  inescapable  question  is:  “What  is 
ahead  for  agriculture?” 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  in  which  farmers 
are  of  necessity  deeply  and  properly  self- 
interested.  The  success  of  their 
plans  in  livestock  as  well  as  in 
crop  production  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  future.  Hence  the 
modern  practice  of  carefully  sur¬ 
veying  the  outlook  for  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  is  designed  to  aid 
farmers  in  planning  their  work. 

But  the  color  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  outlook — whether  it  has 
a  rosy  hue  or  is  forbiddingly  tinged 
with  darker  colors  — is  a  reliable 
guide  for  business,  industry  and 
labor.  And  they  are  making  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  practice  of 
throwing  the  farm  future  upon  the 
screen  of  today’s  thinking.  Agri¬ 
culture’s  position  as  a  basic  in¬ 
dustry  here  in  America  is  common¬ 
ly  accepted.  Its  ups  and  dow.ns 
contribute  to  the  chain  of  national 
ups  and  downs  in  purchasing 
power,  in  employment,  and  in  the 
earnings  from  investments — often 
many  steps  removed  from  farm¬ 
ing  and  farm  marketing  them¬ 
selves.  Agriculture’s  e  conomic 
temperature  measures  the  eco¬ 
nomic  health  of  the  nation  —  for 
good  or  bad. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  under¬ 
taking  in  many  ways  to  give  fair 
and  full  answers  to  the  question — 
year  by  year  and  month  by  month. 

Back  in  1850,  a  century  ago, 
there  wasn’t  any  answer.  We 
didn’t  have  the  tools  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  resources  of  information 
to  do  the  job  —  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
Individuals  could  and  did  ask  the  question, 
but  there  was  no  Department  of  Agriculture, 
even,  to  help  in  answering  it.  If  it  had  been 
asked  and  answered,  we  might  have  succeeded 
in  easing  and  even  averting  many  of  the 
economic  maladjustments  which  have  marked 
and  marred  our  history  since  then.  But  in  the 
1850’s  the  future  of  agriculture  was  a  closed 
book  —  for  the  immediate  years  ahead  as  well 
as  across  the  long  sweep  of  decades  which  have 
now  rounded  out  a  full  century.  And  but  few 
tried  to  open  it  lor  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

But  the  present  day  cycle  of  outlook  confer¬ 
ences  gives  working  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  test  their  plans  against  the  best  available 
information  on  what  the  future  is  likely  to 
bring.  These  conferences  begin  in  mid-autumn 
in  Washington.  Here  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  pool  their 
information  and  take  their  sights  on  the  future. 
State  meetings  and  county  meetings  are  the 
successive  steps  in  the  winter  months  by  which 
the  survey’s  findings  are  carried  to  farmers 
well  in  advance  of  the  day  when  they  must 
fasten  down  their  intentions  for  the  coming 
growing  season.  These  meetings  are  now  going 
on,  and  thousands  of  farfners  and  extension 


By  Charles  F.  Brannan 

workers  are  studying  the  outlook  for  1950. 

The  growing  reservoir  of  agricultural 
knowledge  produced  by  men  and  women 
trained  in  the  agricultural  sciences  has  en¬ 
riched  the  nation’s  wealth.  The  value  of  our 
reserves  in  science  has  shown  spectacularly 
time  and  again  in  developments  like  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  breeding  of  hybrid  corn,  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  oats,  improved  livestock,  and  better 
all-around  farming  practices.  But  we  have  also 
made  visible  progress  in  the  somewhat  less 
glamorous  field  of  agricultural  economics. 
What  farm  prices  and  farm  income  mean  to 
farmers  and  the  nation  is  becoming  more  fully 
known  every  year.  The  outlook  conferences 
are  contributing  to  this  understanding  not  only 
by  helping  in  planning  each  new  year  of  farm 
work,  but  also  in  demonstrating  the  unbreak¬ 
able  bond  between  a  healthy  agriculture  and 
a  prosperous  nation.  Unfortunately  a  farm 
depression  was  required  to  get  them  started. 

The  outlook  conferences,  as  we  know  them 
today,  began  in  1922  as  a  result  of  a  serious 
farm  depression.  There  are  many  farmers  who 
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remember  the  sudden  collapse  in  farm  prices 
in  1920-21.  Within  a  span  of  less  than  12 
months,  farm  prices  and  farm  income  were 
more  than  cut  in  half,  although  the  postwar 
year  of  1920  had  opened  with  no  inkling  that 
farming  was  headed  over  an  historic  precipice. 
The  unforeseen  crash  was  an  economic  disaster 
from  which  farmers  never  fully  recovered 
until  20  or  more  years  later.  It  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  depression  that  began  in  1929. 

The  outlook  conferences  are  part  of  our 
economic  armament  against  depressions.  But 
the  painstaking  efforts  to  probe  the  future  are 
not  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the  result¬ 
ing  forecasts,  in  and  of  themselves,  can  or  will 
prevent  another  depression.  Instead,  their 
practical  purpose  is  to  give  farmers  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  to  meet  the  future  with 
confidence.  If  a  strong  demand  and  rising  mar¬ 
kets  are  ahead,  the  outlook  encourages  farm¬ 
ers  to  lift  their  production  sights.  But,  if 
demand  appears  likely  to  be  thinner  and 
markets  weaker,  the  outlook  warnings  give 
farmers  time  to  take  steps  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  full  blow  of  another  storm 
like  that  which  destroyed  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  in  1920-21. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  an  analysis 
of  the  future  are  shared  with  many  besides 


working  farmers.  The  great  farm  co-ops  which 
farmers  have  developed  over  the  past  40-odd 
years  have  found  the  outlook  a  source  of  use¬ 
ful  information  in  guiding  operations  and 
managing  inventories.  The  cooperatives, 
whether  they  buy  farm  supplies  or  market 
farm  products,  are  only  one  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
the  future  has  proven  of  tangible  dollar-and- 
cents  value.  But  it  serves  other  useful  purposes. 

The  outlook  information  pieced  carefully 
together  from  year  to  year  is  a  running 
measurement  of  farm  progress  in  America. 
Here  answers  can  be  found  to  the  question  of 
whether  farmers  and  farm  families  are  still 
making  headway  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
improved  standards  of  living.  The  success  of 
our  farm  programs  in  matching  up  to  the  goals 
to  which  they  are  directed  can  be  discerned 
in  realistic  facts.  We  can  likewise  see  the  new 
directions  our  farm  programs  must  take  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  strengthening  farming  and 
the  nation  against  the  onslaught  of  another 
depression 

This  is  the  background  against  which  we 
must  judge  the  good  and  the  bad  prospects — 
not  for  1950  alone,  but  for  years 
ahead. 

Favorable  long-range  signs  are 
visible  in  the  prospects  for  more 
and  more  people  eating  more  and 
better  food.  There  are  now  about 
150  million  Americans,  and  the 
next  10  years  could  see  the  num¬ 
ber  increased  to  as  much  as  165 
million.  We  are  recruiting  new 
consumers  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  per  cent  a  year.  But  the  larger 
numbers  will  mean  more  if  we 
manage  to  hold  the  more  than  10 
per  cent  gain  in  food  consumption 
per  capita  that  has  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  the  time  since  the 
start  of  the  war.  Larger  numbers 
of  people  will  mean  more,  too,  if 
we  continue  improving  the  quality 
of  our  diets  with  protective  foods, 
like  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
However,  the  essential  ingredient 
is  the  economic  security  of  full 
payrolls  and  ample  purchasing 
power.  We  can’t  afford  another 
depression 

Farmers  will  find  less  comfort, 
however,  in  the  immediate  pros¬ 
pect,  especially  the  outlook  for 
1950.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  first 
year  of  less-than-parity  prices  for 
farmers  since  1941.  This  forecast  is 
another  demonstration  that  farm 
prices  are  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
in  the  nation’s  economic  armor. 
The  trend  in  farm  prices  is  show¬ 
ing  again  that  they  go  down  first 
and  go  down  fastest.  And,  of  course,  farm  in¬ 
come  is  riding  down  with  the  trend  in  prices. 

With  the  third  year  of  the  same  trend  lying 
straight  ahead,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that 
sharp  blows  to  farm  income  in  1920-21  started 
for  farmers  20  years  of  hard  times.  The  de¬ 
pression  of  1929  saw  farm  income  further  re¬ 
duced  —  by  two-thirds  within  a  few  years. 
We  should  be  fully  aware  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults.  Our  stubborn  problems  of  erosion  and 
lost  fertility  are  in  part  a  heritage  of  der 
pression.  We  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  way 
in  which  farm  living  standards  were  ground 
steadily  downward  until  the  life  blood  of  new 
income  set  farm  families  on  the  upward  path. 
Will  the  present  continuing  trend  leave  farm¬ 
ers  again  unable  to  buy  what  they  need  in 
products  and  services  from  the  city  —  for  farm 
production  and  for  farm  living? 

Farmers’  losses  in  income  could  touch  off 
the  chain  reaction  of  unemployment  in  cities 
and  towns.  .The  question  of  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  for  farm  income  runs  far  beyond  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  It  involves  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  people.  This  is  the  problem  that  demands 
resolute  action  in  the  public  interest.  The  farm 
program  of  the  future  cannot  ignore  it,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  prosperity.  This  is  the 
challenge  of  the  1950’s. 


For  Full  Market  Baskets. 

Full  payrolls  have  upped  the  consumption  of  nearly  all  the  foods  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  diet  for  good  living,  “ The  Basic  Seven.”  In  the  last 
seven  years,  38  per  cent  more  eggs  have  been  used,  23  per  cent  more  milk 
and  milk  products,  21  per  cent  more  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  12  per  cent 
more  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  The  only  marked  drop  has  come  in  potatoes. 
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By  Hugh  H.  Bennett 


AS  far  as  taking  care  of  our  land  is 
concerned,  we  Americans  have  done 
both  our  worst  and  our  best  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  Let’s  look  at 
the  record  to  see  how  this  came  about. 

By  the  early  1850’s  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  proper  were  fixed.  The  last 
strip  of  “western  territory”  was  annexed  by 
purchase  in  1853.  Wagon  trains,  however,  were 
still  maneuvering  the  long,  lonely  trails  to  the 
vast,  outlying  territories,  with  their  gold, 
game,  grass,  and  great  adventure.  Those  who 
jremained  behind  continued  clearing  land 
where  available.  Our  population  at  that  time 
numbered  only  about  25  millions;  but  in  the 
settled  East  soil  erosion  already  was  a  serious 
problem  on  many  farms. 

Most  of  those  who  arrived  at  their  western 
destination  wound  up  on  the  land.  They  cut 
down  the  forests  and  plowed  up  the  grasslands. 
Soil  exploitation,  which  characterized  so  much 
of  our  early  agriculture,  was  just  barely  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  eastern  plains.  Few  gave 
thought  to  any  danger  to  the  land  as  the  young 
nation  plunged  ahead  on  its  westward  march. 
The  watchwords  were:  “Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men!” 

The  1850’s  are  recorded  as  a  period  of 
general  prosperity,  with  “good  times,”  con¬ 
siderable  speculation  in  untouched  and  mostly 
unseen  western  land,  and  development  of 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  calling  for 
ever  greater  agricultural  production. 


Modern  soil  conservation  farming  as  it  looks  from  the  air  above  New  York  State’s  rich  Finger 

Lakes  District. 


Cities  were  growing  in  the  East  and  de¬ 
manding  more  and  more  food  and  fiber  from 
the  land.  New  York  City  was  a  metropolis  of 
more  than  half  a  million.  There  were  railroads 
and  canals  and  steamboats  to  transport  the 
products  of  virgin  midwestern  soil  to  eastern 
ports  and  ships  to  take  it  on  across  the 
Atlantic.  Cotton  was  the  leading  export  of  the 
country.  The  South,  straining  at  increased 
production,  became  more  dependent  on  the 
new  States  stretching  northwestward  for  flour, 
corn,  and  meat.  The  Corn  Belt  was  in  its  birth 
throes,  with  prairie  grasses  rapidly  giving  way 
to  corn.  Iowa  had  a  population  almost  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  New  York  City. 

New  machines  began  to  be  invented.  The 
reaper  replaced  the  cradle,  and  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  were  moving  from  farm  to  farm, 
operating  on  a  toll  basis.  Woolen  and  cotton 
manufacturing  was  on  the  increase,  spurring 
heavier  use  of  southern  lands  and  rapid 

building  up  of  great 


An  example  of  rotation  strip  cropping  system  in  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
adopted  as  a  permanent  way  of  using  the  rolling  land  in  1935.  It  took  about 
three  years  to  apply  the  complete  conservation  plan  to  the  farm  seen  in  the 

foreground. 


herds  of  sheep  to  graze 
western  ranges  —  ac¬ 
companied  on  occasion 
by  hard  arguments  be¬ 
tween  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen.  The  roller 
process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  flour  accele¬ 
rated  the  plowing  out 
of  vast  stretches  of 
grassland  for  wheat 
production. 

In  addition  to  soil 
damage  in  the  East, 
forests  were  cut  down 
on  the  wholesale  scale, 
with  vast  wastage  of 
virgin  timber  at  the 
common  “log-rollings” 
and  “new  ground 
burnings.”  Said  a 
New  England  farmer 
named  Nesmith,  com¬ 
menting  before  the 
Merrimack  County 
Agricultural  Society  in 
New  Hamps'hire 


( Farmer’s  Monthly  Visitor,  No.  4,  1842), 
shortly  before  1850: 

“We  have  here.  .  .many  extensive  farms 
once  fertile,  that  scarcely  now  by  their 
products  pay  for  the  labor  employed  upon 
them.  Look  at  many  of  our  hill-tops,  ren¬ 
dered  entirely  barren  by  a  long  course  of 
wasteful  cultivation,  united  with  the 
ordinary  action  of  winds  and  rain.  Do  we 
not  hear  the  voice  of  he  ip  crying  to  us 
from  such  grounds?” 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  no  such  utterances 
ever  got  into  our  America!)  books  of  history. 
Even  now,  we  can  read  from  Page  One  nearly 
to  the  end  of  any  American  history  without 
finding  anything  of  importance  about  the  soil 
on  which  the  country  was  built.  Concern  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  its  preservation  was 
all  but  completely  overlooked  in  our  litera 
ture.  Today,  the  writings  of  some  of  the  few 
early  conservationists  can  be  found  only  in 
dusty  attics  or  in  remote  corners  of  libraries 
here  and  there  about  the  country. 

Edmund  Ruffin  was  nearing  the  close  of  his 
long  life  spent  as  one  of  the  nation’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers.  He  was  a  pioneer  conser¬ 
vationist;  but  his  dream  of  rebuilding  those 
parts  of  the  South  impoverished  by  soil  ex¬ 
ploitation  was  shattered  by  the  indifference  of 
his  countrymen.  Forty-four  years  ago,  his  son 
showed  me  the  continuing  good  effects  from 
greensand  marl  which  had  been  applied  during 
the  period  of  slavery  (some  40  years  earlier) 
to  the  elder  Ruffin’s  lands  on  his  plantation  on 
the  Pamunkey  River  in  Hanover  County, 
Virginia  ( Soil  Survey  of  Hanover  County, 
Virginia,  Field  Operations,  Bur.  of  Soils,  1905). 
Even  the  use  of  marl  pretty  generally  ceased 
with  the  passing  of  Ruffin.  Its  use  was  revived, 
at  least  temporarily,  in  eastern  Virginia  by  a 
CCC  camp  operating  in  the  1930’s  under  the 
direction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
advice  of  other  early  soil  conservationists  was 
generally  ignored  or  forgotten,  also,  even  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ( Thomas 
Jefferson,  Soil  Conservationist,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  548,  1944). 

In  the  southern  States  erosion  was  so  severe 
as  to  force  its  attention  on  many  farmers.  They 
terraced  and  contoured  as  best  they  knew 
how.  (Continued  on  Page  40) 
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N  this  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
staff  of  this  noted  paper  on  the 
leadership  they  have  held  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  scientific  agriculture 
in  the  Northeastern  States.  Without 
question  the  leading  agricultural  papers  and 
magazines  have  been  an  exceedingly  important 
factor  in  the  outstanding  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  our  farming,  especially  in  the 
past  quarter  century. 

In  some  countries,  scientific  discoveries 
which  are  of  great  practical  importance  in 
agriculture  are  adopted  only  very 
slowly  by  most  farmers.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  great 
body  of  progressive  farmers  are 
quick  to  adopt  improved  methods 
and  practices  when  these  are 
called  to  their  attention  by  the 
agricultural  press,  or  by  our  wide¬ 
spread  and  highly  efficient  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  services.  Our 
wonderful  agricultural  progress 
would  have  been  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  without  the  research  work 
conducted  by  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  discoveries  made 
by  these  research  institutions  have 
been  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  agricultural  advancement  has 
been  based.  Farmers  in  this 
country  are  fortunate  in  having 
freely  available  the  results  of  the 
extensive  investigations  conducted 
by  these  experiment  stations.  In 
no  other  country  has  the  system 
of  public-supported  agricultural 
research  and  extension  been  developed  to  any 
such  extent.  I  feel  safe  in  making  this  sweep¬ 
ing  statement  after  visiting  several  foreign 
countries  in  recent  years,  and  after  much 
study  of  the  advances  made  in  agricultural 
science  in  various  countries. 

In  no  field  of  agriculture  have  the  recent 
discoveries  been  more  important  than  in  live¬ 
stock  feeding  and  animal  nutrition.  So  out¬ 
standing  have  these  discoveries  been  that  they 
have  overturned  many  of  the  beliefs  and 
theories  of  the  past.  Often  rations  for  live¬ 
stock  that  were  considered  ideal  only  a  few 
years  ago  can  now  be  radically  improved  by 
applying  the  results  of  these  new  discoveries. 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  secure  information  about  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  farm  animals  have 
also  been  of  great  importance  in  improving 
human  nutrition.  For  example,  many  of  the 


most  outstanding  advances  in  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  importance  of  vitamins  and  miner¬ 
als  in  our  own  nutrition  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  results  secured  in  experiments 
to  solve  livestock  feeding  problems. 

Livestock  Feeding  a  Century  Ago 

Before  reviewing  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  recent  discoveries  in  animal  nutrition, 
let  us  consider  what  was  known  about  live¬ 
stock  feeding  and  nutrition  one  hundred  years 
ago  when  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  was  then 
known  about  the  chemistry  of  plants  and 


pigs  were  often  weak  at  birth  and  many  pigs 
were  born  dead.  Often,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  pigs  that  were  apparently  thrifty 
at  birth  died  before  weaning  time  or  became 
runts,  because  the  sow  did  not  produce  enough 
milk,  or  because  the  milk  was  of  poor  quality. 

Chickens  were  kept  only  in  small  farm  flocks 
and  egg  production  per  hen  was  very  low. 
Most  of  the  eggs  were  laid  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  and  it  was  impossible  to  raise  thrifty 
chicks  during  the  Winter  or  in  confinement. 
This  was  because  their  nutritive  needs  were 
unknown. 

Valuable  By-Products  Not  Used 

Even  as  late  as  the  80’s,  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings  was  not 
recognized.  These  milling  by-products  were 
therefore  dumped  in  the  Mississippi  River  at 
the  St.  Paul  flour  mills. 

In  1880,  Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  on  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Cornell  University,  went  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  professor  of  botany 
and  agriculture.  Here  he  started 
his  notable  career,  in  which  he 
founded  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture  and  gained  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  an  authority 
in  livestock  feeding.  Soon  after  he 
took  up  his  work  in  Wisconsin,  he 
began  to  give  talks  at  farmers’ 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  explained  some 
of  the  facts  then  known  about  im¬ 
proved  feeding  of  livestock.  In 
particular,  he  emphasized  that 
wheat  bran,  which  was  then 
being  wasted,  was  a  first  rate  cow 
feed.  He  stated  that  cows  would 
certainly  give  more  milk  when  fed 
a  mixture  of  bran  and  grain,  with 
the  grass  hay  that  was  commonly 
their  only  roughage,  than  when 
fed  only  grain  and  hay. 

At  about  this  same  time  corn 

Carefully  controlled  experiments  conducted  at  our  various  State  Experi-  gluten  feed  was  being  dumped  in 
-  —  . -  — -• - -* — *  <nhi/>h  piles  as  refuse  at  corn  starch 

factories.  According  to  one  report, 
the  feeding  value  of  this  by¬ 
product  was  first  learned  when  a 
flood  washed  some  of  the  gluten  feed  down  a 
river  and  into  a  cow  pasture.  The  dairyman 
was  surprised  when  his  cows  greedily  ate  the 
gluten  feed  and  soon  started  to  give  more  milk. 
We  have  indeed  advanced  in  the  United 


merit  Stations  have  contributed  important  nutritional  findings  which  have  piles  as  refuse  at  corn  starch 
greatly  benefited  the  health  of  both  farm  animals  and  man.  In  these  metab¬ 
olism  cages  in  the  New  York  Station  at  Ithaca  protein  determinations  are 

being  conducted  with  sheep. 


animals.  Farmers  gave  their  livestock  grain 
and  hay  without  knowing  much  of  anything 
about  what  there  was  in  this  feed  that 
nourished  the  animals. 

Milk  cows  generally  calved  in  the  Spring 
and  produced  most  of  their  limited  yield  of 
milk  when  pasture  was  good  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer.  Beef  cattle  grew  but  slowly, 
and  steers  were  not  fattened  for  market  until 
they  were  three  or  four  years  old. 

Swine  did  poorly,  in  comparison  with 
modern  pork  production  unless  the  farmer 
happened  to  have  a  liberal  supply  of  skim- 
milk  to  feed  them,  in  addition  to  grain,  and 
also  let  them  run  on  pasture.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pigs  suffered  from  what  we 
now  know  to  be  nutritive  deficiencies.  Many 
became  stiff  or  paralyzed  from  so-called 
rheumatism.  We  now  know  that  this  was  due 
to  rickets,  a  nutritional  disease.  Newborn 


States  since  those  days,  although  in  some 
countries  by-products  of  high  feeding  value 
are  still  not  being  utilized.  For  example,  when 
I  stopped  over  in  Peru  last  Winter  on  a  trip 
to  Argentina,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
cane  molasses  was  still  being  dumped  in  the 
river  at  certain  sugar  factories. 

Animal  Nutrition  a  Half  Century  Ago 

One  hundred  years  is  a  very  long  time  in 
the  history  of  our  relatively  new  country.  So 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  livestock  feeding  and  animal  nutrition  a 
half  century  ago.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  (Continued  on  Page  6C) 
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Border  line  cases  of  cobalt  deficiency  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  believed.  At  the  left  is  a  yearling  Holstein  heifer  suffering  from 
severe  cobalt  deficiency;  at  the  right  is  the  same  heifer  seven  months  later  after  she  had  been  supplied  with  a  salt  lick  mineral  mixture  containing  cobalt. 
During  this  supplemental  allowance  of  needed  minerals  the  heifer  was  kept  on  the  same  pasture,  which  was  deficient  in  cobalt. 
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OLOTIME  RIDING  PLOW 


A  Century  of  Development  in  Farm  Machinery 


OOD  is  man’s  primary  need.  The 
struggle  to  get  enough  has  domi¬ 
nated  his  activities  through  all  the 
ages.  It  therefore  seems  strange 
that  the  development  of  equipment 
and  machines  for  food  production 
was  so  backward  during  the  early  centuries. 
It  is  not  so  strange,  however,  in  the  light  of 
the  feudal  systems  under  which  society  was 
organized,  the  tight  control  of  land  in  huge 
estates  and  holdings,  the  lack  of  incentives 
offered  the  common  man  to  rise  above  his 
fellows,  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  and  progress. 

Pliny  wrote  of  the  need  for  improved  tools 
and  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  great  scholar,  Cato,  also  said 
that  “whatever  can  be  done  with  the  help  of 
an  ass  will  cost  the  least  money.”  Yet  for  many 
centuries  civilization  virtually  stood  still  be¬ 
cause  agriculture  lacked  the  tools  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  produce  the  foods 
essential  for  progress. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  for  daily  bread 
during  all  the  long  history  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  is  not  a  pretty  one.  It  constitutes, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  blackest  chapters  in  human 
progress.  It  gives  ample  evidence  that  hunger 
can  be  banished  only  in  a  society  of  free 
people,  aided  by  organized  science  un¬ 
shackled  in  its  thinking,  and  an  industry 
capable  of  meeting  farmers’  needs  in  pro¬ 
duction  supplies  and  equipment.  Real  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  development  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  began  only  after  humanity 
threw  off  the  weight  of  superstition  and  igno¬ 
rance,  broke  loose  from  the  bonds  of  op¬ 
pression,  and  set  up  systems  of  government 
that  encouraged  the  individual  to  make  the 
most  of  his  natural  abilities  and  enterprise. 

Free  to  exercise  their  own  initiative,  self- 
reliant  men  in  small  blacksmithing  establish¬ 
ments  and  machine  shops,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  had  already  laid  some  of  the 
'  foundation  stones  for  a  mechanized  agri¬ 
culture  in  this  country.  It  was  a  modest  be¬ 
ginning,  but  early  models  of  some  of  our  basic 
implements  were  already  in  use.  Under  our 
free  enterprise  system,  farm  machinery  de¬ 
velopment  flourished  and  came  into  full  bloom 
as  a  major  industry.  This,  with  our  increasing 
scientific  knowledge,  has  resulted  in  greater 
progress,  in  agriculture  and  civilization 
generally,  within  the  last  hundred  years  than 
in  all  previously  recorded  history.  Much  of 
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this  advancement  has  come,  of  course,  in  the 
last  50  years  and  within  the  memory  of  many 
present  day  farmers.  It  tells  the  story  of 
change  from  hand  power,  to  animal  power,  to 
mechanical  power. 

In  evaluating  progress  of  these  last  hundred 
years,  it  is  important  to  know  just  where 
machine  development  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period.  Of  all  farm  machines,  for  ex¬ 


Department  of  Agriculture  as  having  had  a 
10-foot  beam  and  a  four-foot  land  side. 
Further:  “Your  furrows  stand  up  like  the  ribs 
of  a  lean  horse  in  the  month  of  March.  A  lazy 
plowman  may  sit  on  the  beam  and  count  every 
bout  of  his  day’s  work.”  Replacement  parts 
became  a  feature  of  plows,  with  a  patent  by 
Jethro  Wood  in  1819,  although  it  was  only  a 
little  before  1850  that  this  implement  began 
to  take  on  its  modern  form  with  developments 
by  Joel  Nourse  and,  still  later,  before  chilled 


The  Modern  Rotary  Type,  One  Man  Pick-Up  Baler. 


ample,  the  plow  is  the  most  basic.  Its  history 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  times.  However,  the 
first  patent  for  a  cast  iron  plow  made  in 
America  was  issued  to  Charles  Newbold,  of 
New  Jersey,  just  150  years  ago.  Up  to  that 
time  farmers  had  used  iron-plated  wooden 
plows  that  often  were  unsatisfactory  because 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  their  design,  al¬ 
though  Jefferson’s  method  of  making  mold- 
boards  already  had  become  the  root  of  real 
progress. 

Newbold’s  plow  marked  a  long  step  forward, 
although  it  was  not  immediately  accepted  by 
farmers;  they  claimed  the  iron  poisoned  the 
land  and  made  the  weeds  grow.  Jethro  Wood 
of  New  York  followed  with  an  improved 
model  in  1814,  and  it  was  not  long  thereafter 
that  cast  iron  plows  were  in  general  use.  In 
1820  the  plow  still  popular  in  the  United  States 
was  the  colonial  type  known  as  the  “Old 
Colony.”  It  is  described  in  a  yearbook  of  the 


This  steam  thresher  outfit  was  a  common  sight  on  farms  up  to  a  quarter  century  ago. 


steel  plows  came  into  the  picture  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  incomplete  review  of  some  of  the  early 
plow  developments  is  important  because  it 
shows  the  pattern  of  all  machinery  improve¬ 
ments.  Modern  mechanized  agriculture  has  not 
been  the  result  of  a  sudden  or  spontaneous 
progress,  but  of  slow  and  sometimes  painful 
creeping,  with,  the  line  bulging  forward,  first 
in  one  sector  and  then  in  another,  one  step 
at  a  time.  This  same  pattern  stands  out  even 
now,  for  back  of  each  new  machine  is  a  long 
history  of  research,  of  trial  and  error,  testing 
and  development  in  the  laboratory  and  field 
so  that,  when  a  new  machine  is  offered-  for 
farm  use,  the  “bugs”  have  been  eliminated 
insofar  as  is  possible  and  practicable.  Further¬ 
more,  the  mechanization  of  some  crops  is  still 
held  back  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  ma¬ 
chines  for  a  single  operation,  such  as  harvest¬ 
ing,  although  the  earlier  operations  like  seed¬ 
bed  preparation,  planting,  and  cultivating  may 
be  readily  handled  with  existing  power 
equipment. 

One  feature  of  farming  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment,  in  the  period  of  early  plow  develop¬ 
ments  and  before,  was  that  men  could  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  and  plant  more  crops  than  they 
could  cultivate  and  harvest.  “Why  plant  and 
cultivate  more  grain  than  one  can  harvest?” 
was  a  practical  question  for  the  farmers  of 
that  period  just  as  with  some  crops  today. 
Improvements  in  plows  intensified  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  likewise  directed  further  efforts  to¬ 
ward  invention  of  harvesting  devices  that 
would  take  the  place  of  the  scythe  and  cradle 
and  other  hand  tools. 

Of  all  agricultural  machines,  except  the 
plow,  probably  no  mechanical  device  has  had 
more  far-reaching  influence  on  American 
farming  than  the  grain  harvester.  Its  history 
is,  of  course,  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  mower,  and  (Continued  on  Page  36) 
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100  Years 


ET  down  from  the  library  shelves 
the  heavy  bound  volumes  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Volume  I  in  1850, 
and  turn  the  pages  leisurely 
.  one  by  one,  reading  and  look¬ 
ing  at  what  * you  will.  Here  is  no  one  man  s 
idea  on  any  one  topic.  Here  is  history  in  the 
making,  recorded  day  by  day  by  thousands 
of  individuals  who  lived  it  and  made  it  and 
wrote  down  what  they  saw  and  did. 

Here  are  the  admonitions  against  gossiping 
housewives  and  vanity  among  pretty  young 
ladies,  and  an  advertisement  of  a  25-year-old 
man  for  “a  young  lady  of  amiable,  affectionate, 
and  obliging  disposition  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars.”  Here,  too,  is  the  steel  engraving  of  a 
beautiful  young  child  and  her  lovable  dog,  the 
printed  score  of  sentimental  home  songs,  the 
fight  for  education  for  women,  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter,  regular  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  war,  the  newest  things  in  fashions,  and 
poems  and  anecdotes  of  faith  and  courage  and 
love  and  respect. 

And  in  and  between  and  among  all  of  this 


The  “Old”  in  Marketing 
Horse  and  wagon  off  to  market — a  long  trip,  small 
load,  no  refrigeration. 


historical  record  of  living  people  are  the 
market  reports,  the  human  interest  stories  of 
marketing,  and  the  record  of  the  evolution 
and  development  of  marketing,  especially  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
hundred  years  from  1850  to  1950.  Nowhere  is 
it  better  told. 

The  Beginning 

Of  course,  in  the  early  days,  a  man  con¬ 
sumed  what  he  produced — if  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  produce  by  his  own  labor 
enough  to  satisfy  his  needs.  The  Pilgrims  had 
no  marketing  problems;  it  was  one  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  grim  reminder. 
And  when  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  planted 
the  first  orchard  in  New  York  on  his 
“Bouwerie”  farm  in  1647  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Bowery  of  New  York  City,  marketing 
was  no  special  problem.  Most  food  was  pro¬ 
duced  close  to  the  place  where  it  was  con¬ 
sumed.  There  was  some  barter  and  trade  but, 
for  the  most  part,  those  who  did  not  work  did 
not  eat  —  as  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia 
announced.  And  who  could  market  the  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  grapes  that  John  Bartram 
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saw  on  his  “Travels  from  Pennsilvania  to 
Lake  Ontario”  in  1743,  or  the  fruits  that 
General  Sullivan  found  growing  in  orchards 
that  he  destroyed  near  Indian  Villages  in 
Western  New  York  in  1779? 

That  there  was  some  sort  of  fruit  culture 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
is  well  established,  but  it  was  still  an  elegant 
branch  of  husbandry,”  as  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston  called  it,  and  belonged  primarily  on 
gentlemen’s  estates.  There  were,  for  example, 
commercial  nurseries  on  Long  Island  as  early 
as  1768,  where  Thomas  Young  was  growing 
27,123  apple  trees  in  nursery  rows  near  Oyster 
Bay.  And  29  budded  sorts  of  peaches  were 
offered  by  the  Prince  Nurseries  in  1771  near 
Flushing.  But  the  producer  had  no  time  for 
distribution,  and  commercial  production  in 
agriculture  is  dependent  upon  favorable  dis¬ 
tribution.  Transportation  was  slow  and 
meager.  As  late  as  the  War  of  1812,  variety 
depended  upon'  local  production.-  In  fact,  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  England  was  celebrated  in  New  York  City, 
it  is  recorded  that  “not  even  a  half  barrel  of 
raisins,  nor  prunes,  nor  dried  cherries  could 
be  found  for  the  banquet.”  The  committee  had 
to  fall  back  on  dried  apples,  and  these  were 
hard  to  get. 

There  must  have  been  some  commercial 
production  in  Monroe  County  when  growers 
(1821-25)  were  “throwing  peaches  into  the 
river  rather  than  sell  them  for  20  cents  a 
bushel.”  Grapes  were  growing  on  Long  Island 
between  1827  and  1850,  the  Keuka  grape  sec¬ 
tion  began  in  1853,  and  the  Chautauqua  grape 
section  in  1818,  though  of  minor  importance 
until  1843. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  substantial  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  Western  New  York  were 
on  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River.  From 
1833  to  1853,  peaches  were  transported  by 
canal  boats  and  steam  boats  to  Buffalo 
wharves,  where  they  were  sold  in  early 
morning  for  home  consumption  and  shipment. 
U.  P.  Hedrick  records  that  “many  fortunes 
were  made.” 

The  pear  competed  with  the  apple  for  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  early  days.  In  1853,  pears  sold  for 
75  cents  a  dozen.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  father  of  variety  test¬ 
ing  in  America,  grew  over  2,000  varieties  of 
fruits  on  his  15 -acre  estate. 

The  plum,  too,  had  its  day.  The  French 
prune,  introduced  in  1854  at  a  charge  of  $5.00 
to  $10.00  for  a  single  tree,  sold  for  $8.00  to 
$12.00  a  bushel.  In  1865,  1,600  bushels  of  plums 
found  their  way  to  market  at  $14.00  a  bushel! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  were  the 
relatively  low  prices  of  apples.  John  J.  Thomas 
estimated  in  New  York  that  “It  costs  Vh  cents 
a  barrel  to  grow  apples,  which  makes  them 
the  cheapest  of  all  foods  for  man  and  beast.” 

Small  fruits  were  not  heard  from  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Doolittle  intro¬ 
duced  his  famous  black  raspberry  in  1831  and, 
by  1890,  the  black  raspberry  business  was  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  the  apple,  peach  and  grape  in 
Western  New  York.  The  strawberry  and  the 
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red  raspberry  were  established  during  the 
same  period. 

Fruit  forcing  again  identified  with  proximity 
to  market,  flourished  from  1825  to  1880.  Or¬ 
chard  greenhouses,  with  trees  in  pots  and 
boxes,  were  nearly  as  common  as  greenhouses 
for  flowers,  and  more  so  than  for  vegetables. 
Greenhouse  pineapples  were  quoted  at  $5.00 
each,  forced  strawberries  at  $5.00  a  quart,  and 
peaches  at  $18.00  a  dozen.  And  remember, 
this  was  at  a  time  when  a  dollar  meant  a  day’s 
work.  One  item  says  “From  a  single  peach  tree 
planted  in  a  tub,  kept  in  a  hothouse,  there 
have  been  sold  in  18  years  no  less  than  $2,300 
worth  of  peaches,  some  of  them  at  $36  per 
dozen,  many  at  $24.00  to  $28.00  per  dozen,  and 
all  at  an  average  of  $18.00  per  dozen.” 

There  was  no  commercial  fruit  culture  of 
consequence  in  the  United  States.  First  of  all, 
during  the  200  and  more  years  after  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  originating 
varieties  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  until  about  1850  that  the 
sorting  was  sufficiently  complete  to  even  begin 
an  industry.  An  apple  was  an  apple  even  in 


The  “New”  in  Marketing 
Refrigerator  cars  provide  swift  transportation  of 
large  quantities  of  perishable  farm  products. 


1850;  a  peach  was  a  peach,  a  pear  was  a  pear, 
and  a  grape  was  a  grape.  The  favored  regions 
had  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The  relatively 
few  standardized  varieties  of  commerce  had 
not  yet  been  decided  ‘upon.  The  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry  did  not  become  of  importance  until 
1875  or  1880,  and  the  commercial  production 
of  ornamental  plants  followed. 

All  of  this  is  worth  noting  because  it  em¬ 
phasizes  that,  as  even  from  the  beginning, 
marketing  problems  originate  in  the  field. 
Other  factors  go  hand  in  hand  but,  first  of  all, 
the  produce  must  be  grown.  And  many  of  the 
problems  in  marketing,  from  1850  until  today, 
and  for  years  to  come,  will  be  found  to  have 
their  inception  in  the  place  the  product  is 
grown,  the  selection  of  the  wrong  site  or  va¬ 
riety,  poor  cultural  surroundings,  matters  of 
soil,  water  and  fertilizer,  and  harvesting  and 
handling. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Change 

It  is  here  that  the  files  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  become  interesting  to 
read  for  the  10  decades  from  1850  to  1950. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 


Left:  Cold  storages  such  as  this  have 


revolutionized  the  marketing  of  perishable  products.  Right:  Typical  automatic  farm  cold  storage 
helping  to  solve  the  marketing  problem. 


another  step  in 
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FARMING- 

The  Greatest  of  Professions 

By  Louis  Bromfield 


OR  a  generation  or  more  a  quiet 
revolution  has  been  taking 
place  almost  unnoticed  in 
American  agriculture.  Indeed, 
two  revolutions  have  been  taking  place,  the 
one  affecting  the  other — one  away  from  the 
frontier,  and  the  other  a  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  almost  incredible  advances,  dis¬ 
coveries  and  developments  made  within  the 
wide  fields  of  agriculture  and  animal  husband- 


The  Farmer  —  A  Veterinarian 

ry.  Both  have  served  to  alter  and  raise  the 
level  of  American  agriculture  far  above  any¬ 
thing  known  in  the  past  in  this  country  or  else¬ 
where.  But  the  most  important  result,  per¬ 
haps,  has  been  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  no 
longer  a  man  who  simply  subdued  wild  virgin 
land,  and  then  plowed,  fitted  and  reaped  for 

I  a  succession  of  years.  The  good  farmer  has 
become  very  definitely  a  professional  like  the 
lawyer,  the  engineer  and  the  doctor.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  good  farmer  today  must 
know  more  about  more  things  than  any  man 
in  any  other  profession.  He  must  be  part  busi¬ 
ness  man,  part  specialist,  part  veterinarian, 
part  agronomist,  part  mechanic,  part  chemist, 
part  meteorologist  and  part  a  great  many  other 
things  besides,  since  no  profession  covers  so 
broad  a  field  or  reaches  into  so  many  com¬ 
partments  of  science  and  even  the  universe 
as  agriculture.  This  is  indeed  a  long  way  from 
the  pioneer  who,  armed  perhaps  only  with  a 
rifle,  a  team,  a  plow  and  a  harrow,  set  out  to 
subdue  the  land  and  then  raise  upon  it 
virtually  everything  needed  for  the  food  and 
even  the  clothing  of  his  family. 

In  the  period  between  the  first  pioneer  and 
the  modern  professional  farmer,  the  country 
developed  in  a  fashion  and  with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
heard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  an  industrial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  revolution  took  place  with  incredible  speed, 
and  railroads,  trucks  and  even  airplanes 
opened  up  remote  areas  and  brought  manu¬ 
factured  clothing,  machinery  and  even  pro¬ 
cessed  foods  to  the  farmer  while  they  took 
his  products  to  distant  cities  sometimes  as  far 
as  three  or  four  thousand  miles  to  deliver  them 
fresh  and  edible  in  a  completely  different 
climate. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  distances.  Cities 
in  the  Southwest,  the  Deep  South  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  today  import  on  an  aver¬ 
age  40  to  50  per  cent  of  their  milk  every  day 
from  as  far  away  as  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
Oranges  and  avocados  and  grapefruit  travel 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  Florida  and  California 
to  the  remote  States  of  the  North  and  even 
overseas.  Fresh  vegetables  are  eaten  on  the 
tables  of  New  York  that  were  raised  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  miles  away.  The 
technological  advances  made  in  quick  freezing 
and  processing  have  annihilated  the  seasons 


and  even  many  a  farmer  today  is  eating  last 
year’s  fresh  beans  and  peas  out  of  his  quick 
freeze  up  to  the  time  he  harvests  the  new 
crop  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  mechanical  field  the  disappearance 
of  the  horse  and  the  mule  has  been  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly  until  it  appears  that  these  beasts 
will  before  long  become  as  much  curiosities 
as  oxen  are  today  in  this  country.  Most  of  the 
drudgery  and  the  long  hours  have  gone  out  of 
the  farmer’s  life  and  out  of  the  life  of  his  wife 
as  well.  Today  most  successful  farmers  live 
in  the  country  exactly  as  their  brothers  live 
in  a  city  house  or  apartment,  save  that  the 
farmer  has  the  much  greater  advantages  of 
complete  independence,  space,  fresh  air, 
beauty,  and  a  freedom  which  no  city  dweller 
ever  knows. 

These  are  truly  staggering  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  many 
of  us.  In  other  countries  and  in  other  times 
similar  changes  and  advances  have  occurred 
only  in  terms,  not  of  generations,  but  of 
centuries.  Such  a  remarkable  revolution  has 
required  countless  adjustments  and  countless 
revisions  in  the  economy  and  agricultural 
philosophy  of  our  times.  It  has  confused  many 
of  our  farmers  just  as  it  has  confused  many 
of  our  economists,  our  bankers  and  our 
politicians.  Only  the  most  intelligent  of  farm¬ 
ers  with  the  most  flexible  of  minds  have  been 
able  to  keep  pace  and  make  the  adjustments 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  himself  and 
consequently  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  time  of  Abel,  the  first  Biblical 
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farmer,  there  have  been  good  farmers  and  bad 
ones.  There  have,  as  in  other  professions,  been 
the  shiftless  and  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
intelligent  and  the  hard-working.  The  pioneer 
was  not  necessarily  a  good  farmer.  Very  often 
he  had  no  farming  experience  whatever  but 
was  merely  an  adventurous  or  a  desperate 
fellow  seeking  to  improve  his  condition  by 
going  into  a  new  country  on  free  land.  Such  a 
breed  produces  good  farmers  only  by  accident 
and  that  largely  was  the  record  of  our  frontier 
agriculture  and  indeed  of  our  agriculture  on 
the  whole  until  very  recently.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  areas  for  a  very  long  period  the  soils 
were  so  deep  and  so  fertile  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  damage  them  very  much  during 
a  long  period  even  of  generations,  but  once 
that  period  came  to  an  end  and  the  farmer 
needed  to  be  a  real  and  a  good  farmer  in 
order  to  survive,  the  prosperity  of  that  farmer 
went  rapidly  downhill  if  he  failed  to  fill  the 
conditions.  Any  of  us,  driving  across  country 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  can  read  the 
record  in  the  once  handsome  houses  and  barns, 
built  out  of  the  richness  of  the  original  virgin 
soil,  which  today  are  unpainted  and  often 
rotting  away  because  the  descendants  of  the 
lucky  farmer  who  took  up  that  free  rich 


virgin  land  were  not  farmers  or  husbandmen 
at  all  but  merely  exploiters  of  what  they  in¬ 
herited,  destroying  their  own  prosperity  and 
their  capital  at  the  same  time. 

Other  pioneers,  less  fortunate,  claimed  less 
deep  and  rich  soils  and  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  road  much  more  rapidly  as  erosion  ate 
away  their  soils  and  depletion  rapidly  low¬ 
ered  yields. 

The  pioneer  farmer  and  even  his  successors 
were  not  altogether  to  blame.  As  I  pointed 
out,  many  of  them  had  had  no  agricultural 
experience  whatever  and  unless  a  man  went 
out  and  worked  to  dig  up  the  information  —  a 
process  frequently  impossible  in  remote  areas, 
he  had  no  way  of  learning  even  the  most 
primitive  rules  of  a  sound  agriculture. 

During  the  Agricultural  Revolution  of  the 
past  generation  or  two,  all  of  that  has  changed. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
Colleges  are  spending  in  excess  of  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  te  help  the  farmer  in  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of -ways  from  parity  guaranties, 
price  supports  and  subsidies  to  agricultural 
colleges,  the  extension  service,  vocational 
agriculture  courses,  pamphlets,  loans  and  in 
a  hundred  other  ways.  No  element  of  our 
society  today  has  so  much  government  money 
spent  to  help  it.  I  am  merely  trying  to  make  a 
point  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the 
situation  of  the  farmer  today  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  pioneer  farmer  or  even  the  farmer 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

One  eventual  consequence  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Revolution  will  be  the  gradual 
economic  liquidation  of  the  inefficient  farmer 
unless  he  chooses  to  hang  on,  living  at  an 
abysmally  low  standard  of  living  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  fashion  of  the  old  frontiersman.  This  will 
come  about  despite  the  subsidies,  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  parity  guaranties  which  are  serving 
today  to  subsidize  and  maintain  the  outer  poor 
fringe  of  agriculture  and  land  use.  Behind  this 
assertion  lies  the  principle  that  a  good  farmer 
underwrites  his  own  security  by  high  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  of  excellent  crops  and  forage 
and  by  efficient  and  well-managed  operation. 
A  farmer  practising  an  agriculture  based  upon 
such  an  operation  will  comfortably  survive  in 
times  of  panic  and  in  times  of  good  prices  will 
become  a  rich  man.  He  will  never  be  forced 
to  submit  to  government  regimentation  and 
will  be  able  perpetually  to  maintain  that 
rugged  independence  and  liberty  which  is,  of 
all  the  farmer’s  rewards,  perhaps  the  greatest. 

Such  an  agriculture  will,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  never  be  established  or  maintained  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  mankind  being  what  it 
is,  but  we  can  move  toward  such  a  goal  as 
far  as  possible  and  in  the  last  generation  or 
less  we  have  been  moving  rapidly  in  that 
direction.  Today  we  already  can  study  the 
operation  of  farms  by  a  younger  generation 
who  have  had  the  vast  opportunities  for 
knowledge  made  available  to  them  in  a  very 
short  time  and  of  which  they  have  taken 
advantage.  They  have  benefited  by  the  4-H 
clubs,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  classes  and  agricultural 
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college  educations,  and  their  approach  to  agri¬ 
culture  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  earlier  exploiting  farmers.  Many  of  them 
have  been  compelled  willingly,  to  adopt  a  new 
approach  (Continued  on  Page  45) 
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North  and  South  America.  Primi¬ 
tive  types  of  corn  that  were  grown 
at  least  four  thousand  years  ago 
have  been  found  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  the  Andes  region 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Recent  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
as  the  most  probable  home  of  the  wild  an¬ 
cestors  of  maize. 

Wherever  corn  originated,  it  was  grown  by 
people  who  had  no  iron  tools.  It  is  a  crop  that 
is  well  adapted  to  hand  cultivation.  For 
thousands  of  years  these  plants  were  grown 


Carol  Mack,  16,  great-great-great  granddaughter  of  Chief 
Black  Hawk  of  the  Sauk  (Sac)  tribe,  Algonquin  Nation,  is 
shown  with  ear  samples  that  represent  a  century  of  progress 
in  corn  breeding.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  ears  of  early  Sauk 
com,  in  her  right  hand  ears  of  a  modern  hybrid  dent  type. 

and  seeds  in  a  loose,  many  branched  in¬ 
florescence  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  The  seeds 
were  small  and  borne  separately,  something 
like  a  grain  sorghum,  with  each  seed  enclosed 
by  glumes  as  most  of  the  other  cereals  are 
now.  The  formation  of  the  compact  ear  struc- 

V.  ,<=<..=  —  - - .  -  = . -  ture  took  place  gradually  as  far  as  can  be 

with  nothing  more  than  a  sharp  stick  to  make  presently  surmised.  The  central  spike  m  the 
holes  in  the  ground  to  plant  the  seeds,  and  a  tassel  .increased  in  thickness  and  the  glumes 
clam  shell  hoe  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  became  shorter;  this  formed  a  compact  group 
North  American  Indians  developed  the  system  of  partly  exposed  seeds.  The  ease  of  harvest- 
of  permanent  hills  where  several  plants  were  ing  these  loose  seeds  which  were  quickly 
grown  together  in  a  group.  These  hills  were  separated  from  the  chaff  must  have  appealed 
from  three  to  five  feet  apart  and  were  gradu-  to  those  early  farmers.  Seeds  from  plants  hav- 
ally  built  up  into  mounds.  Each  year  a  small  ing  this  kind  of  grain  were  selected  for  plant- 
amount  of  earth  was  scooped  out,  fish  were  ing  and  in  time  an  amazing  ear  structure 
placed  in  these  holes  for  fertilizer,  the  earth  gradually  evolved, 
put  back  and  seeds  planted  in  this  small 


mound  of  freshly  worked  soil.  The  grass  and 
weeds  that  grew  between  the  hills  of  corn 
were  either  pulled  by  hand  or  chopped  with 
a  crude  hoe. 

No  one  knows  what  a  corn  plant  looked 
like  when  it  was  first  planted  and  harvested 
by  man.  Evidence  from  many  sources  indicates 
that  it  was  a  large  stemmed  grass  with  flowers 


Types  of  Corn 

Corn  is  now  one  of  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  of  starches,  sugars  and  oil  that  are 
grown.  The  plant  is  easily  adapted  to  large  scale 
cultivation  and  harvesting  on  thousands  of 
acres.  It  is  also  widely  grown  in  small  gardens. 
Several  distinct  types  of  corn,  since  the  early 
branching  and  pod  types,  are  grown  for 
different  purposes.  These  are:  pop,  sweet, 
flour,  flint  and  dent. 

Popcorn  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  but  most  of  the  commercial  supply 
is  produced  in  Iowa  and  Indiana.  It  must  be 
well  matured  to  pop  satisfactorily.  It  should 
be  dried  slowly  and  usually  does  not  pop  well 
until  it  has  cured  for  a  year  after  harvesting. 
It  must  have  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  grain,  about  13  per  cent,  as  it  will  not 
pop  satisfactorily  if  it  is  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
Popcorn  was  used  by  the  Indian  medicine  men 
to  startle  the  natives.  The  grains  were  placed 
on  hot  stones  or  dipped  into  hot  oil.  The  wild 
maize  was  probably  used  in  this  way  before 
it  was  used  as  a  food. 

The  North  American  Indians  had  several 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  and  used  it  in  the  im¬ 
mature  stage  just  as  we  do  now,  but  this  type 
was  not  widely  grown.  Most  of  the  corn  they 
used  in  the  soft  kernel  stage  was  field  corn. 
In  the  Northern  Plains  region  and  in  the 
Northeast  the  large  kerneled  flint  corn  was 
most  commonly  grown.  Farther  south,  where 
the  growing  season  was  longer,  the  ears  were 
larger  in  diameter  and  the  kernels  longer  with 
a  tendency  to  indent  at  the  tip  .when  dry.  This 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


VER  the  earth’s  surface  the  plants 
that  contribute  most  to  human 
welfare  belong  to  the  grass 
family.  This  family  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  important  cereal 
rains.  Wheat  is  the  major  food  plant  in 
urope,  rice  in  Asia  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
jrghum  in  Africa.  Here  in  our  western  hemis- 
here  Indian  corn  is  the  plant  that  holds  first 
lace.  Corn  is  planted  on  more  acres  of  land 
i  North  and  South  America  than  any  other 
ultivated  crop.  Of  a  world  production  of  four 
nd  one  half  billion  bushels,  the  United  States 
roduces  over  three  fourths.  Corn  is  without 
uestion  the  most  valuable  plant  in  America. 


The  Origin  of  Maize 

Indian  corn  is  more  properly  called  maize 
since  corn  is  a  general  term  meaning  the 
principal  grain  crop  of  any  region.  In  England 
corn  is  wheat  while  in  Northern  Europe  it  may 
refer  to  rye  or  barley.  Corn  was  unknown  in 
Europe  until  Columbus  brought  the  seeds  to 
Spain.  Since  he  thought  he  had  reached  India, 
it  was  called  the  corn  of  India.  It  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  from  there  was  carried  to  Asia  and  Africa 
where  it  was  known  as  Turkish  corn. 

Corn  was  developed  by  the  American 
Indians  from  early  plants  that  have  never  been 
found  growing  in  the  wild.  It  has  two  near 
relatives  —  teosinte,  now  growing  wild  in 
Mexico,  and  gama  grass  which  grows  in  both 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


FASTER  STARTING . . .  QUICKER  GROWTH 
BETTER  STANDABILITY 
DISEASE  and  INSECT  RESISTANCE 
DROUGHT  RESISTANCE 
BIGGER  YIELDS  PER  ACRE 


Don’t  be  satisfied  with  seed  corn  that  offers  only  2  or  3  of  these 
most-wanted  characteristics.  Insist  on  getting  all  5.  Insist  on  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS— the  corn  with  "bred-in”  features. 

Years  of  research  and  careful  breeding  are  back  of  every  FUNK  G 
HYBRID.  That’s  why  you  can  depend  on  them  to  produce  big  yields 
under  practically  every  condition.  "Sensational  is  the  way  farmers 
describe  the  new  varieties  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  now  available. 

Investigate  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  Amazing  new  varieties  for  husking 
as  well  as  silage.  Special  varieties,  too,  for  high  altitude  areas  where  the 
growing  season  is  short.  Our  colorful  new  24-page  booklet  tells  all  about 
these  new  5-star  varieties— tells  how  you  can  get  more  corn  from  every 
acre  you  plant.  For  FREE  copy,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


If  you’re  interested  in  getting  better  crops  and  bigger  harvests, 
it  will  pay  you  to  plant  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  You  11  find 
them  clean,  hardy,  tested  and  sound. 

And  before  you  order  any  seed  send  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
combination  "Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book.”  It’s  filled  with 
useful  information,  interesting  farm  facts  and  helpful  ideas  that 
will  save  you  time  and  money.  For  your  FREE  copy,  just  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  today! 


FREE  CATALOG  and  FARM  FACTS  BOOK 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  booklets  checked  below: 

□  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book 

□  Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

Name - — -  - - 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ^ 


WARNING:  Beware  of  imposters  who  may  attempt  to  trade  on  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  and  Funk  G  Hybrids.  To  get 
genuine  Hoffman  quality  farm  seeds  and  genuine  Furtk  "G"  Hybrids  look 
for  the  name  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa.  We  have  been  serving 
farmers  with  dependable  farm  seeds  for  more  than  50  years. 


Add  ress - — - 

Town _ _ _ _ _ State 
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You  Can  Reap 

Bountiful 

Harvests 


by  planting  . 


Yes,  by  planting  our  highest  quality  nursery 
stock  you  are  assured  abundant  harvests. 
One  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  East  pro¬ 
viding  planters  with  productive  nursery  stock 
for  over  80  years.  We  carry  a  full  line,  in¬ 
cluding  old  favorites  as  well  as  all  the  new 
leading  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

A  complete  line  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  etc.  A  variety  for  every  cli¬ 
mate  and  market  requirement.  Many 
are  patented  varieties  available  only 
at  Bountiful  Ridge,  such  as:  ERIY- 
RED-FRE,  the  nation’s  earliest  com¬ 
mercial  peach;  the  New  DEVOE  Pear, 
rapidly  becominig  a  most  popular 
commercial  variety 

STRA  W8ERRIES 

Year  after  year  one  of  the  farmer’s 
best  early  money  crops.  Modern  and 
efficient  growing,  digging,  and  pack¬ 
ing  methods  assure  top  quality  at 
lowest  prices.  27  varieties  including 
Temple,  Premier,  Catskill,  Gem,  Mas¬ 
todon. 


Also  the  most  profitable  varieties  of — 
RASPBERRIES 
BLUEBERRIES 
BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
DEWBERRIES 
GRAPES 


Nut  Trees  w.  „  va,irtI„ 

eluding  Filberts,  .Grafted  Black  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Hardy  Carpathian  Walnuts, 
English  Walnuts,  and  Hardy  (blight- 
resistant)  Chinese  Chestnuts. 

Ornamentals 

to  beautify  your  home  and  garden. 
Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines,  Hedges,  Ev¬ 
ergreens. 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE 

Whether  you  plan  to  plant  a 
small  home  orchard  or  berry 
patch,  or  acres  of  fruit  trees 
or  berries  for  large-scale  com¬ 
mercial  production  —  you 
should  have  our  new  catalog. 
Contains  valuable  information 
on  varieties.  culture,  etc. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Interest¬ 
ing,  Practical.  Write  today, 
requesting  your  free  copy. 

Bountiful  Ridge 

NURSERIES 
7  Box  R-10 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Christmas 


Trees  for  the 

By  J.  A.  Cope 


" Rugged 


This  is  a  good  time  for  farmers  to 
give  some  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  their  supplying  nearby  urban 
markets  with  home  grown  Christmas 
trees.  The  chances  are  — 

“Your  farm  has  got  some  rugged  spot 
Which  you  could  use  as  well  as  not.” 

Species  for  Planting 

Out  of  the  writer’s  own  experience 
of  some  20  years  growing  Christmas 
trees  at  Spruce  Top,  high  in  the 
Allegheny  Plateau,  the  following  five 
species  are  recommended  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  most  of  the  State:  (1)  Norway 
spruce,  (2)  white  spruce,  (3) 
balsam  fir,  (4)  Douglas  fir,  and  (5) 
Scotch  pine. 

Norway  spruce  has  beautiful  dark 
green  foliage  and  grows  thriftily  on 
most  any  soil  that  is  well  drained.  It 
should  reach  merchantable  size  (six 
feet)  in  eight  to  10  years  after  plant¬ 
ing.  Once  it  is  well  established,  say 
after  four  growing  seasons,  its  height 
growth  may  be  excessively  fast,  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  distinct  leggy  ap¬ 
pearance  that  can  only  be  corrected 
by  a  severe  pruning  back  of  the 


The  needles  of  the  white  spruce  verge 
on  silver  in  color.  This  attractive 
white  spruce  tree  is  seven  years  old, 

and  has  been  correctly  pruned. 

leader  and  the  accompanying  laterals. 
Its  chief  enemy  is  the  white  pine 
weevil.  This  insect  will  actually 
leave  its  original  host  white  pine  and 
attack  the  Norway  spruce  in  prefer¬ 
ence.  So  bad  is  the  damage  from 
this  cause  that  farmers  are  advised 
against  planting  Norway  spruce  for 
any  purpose  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  nearby  areas. 

White  spruce,  as  the  name  implies, 
has  needles  verging  on  the  silver  in 
color.  It  does  not  grow  quite  as  fast 
as  the  Norway  spruce,  but  is  far  less 
susceptible  to  attack  by  the  white 
pine  weevil.  Like  all  other  spruces 
generally  used  in  the  East  as 
Christmas  trees,  the  white  spruce 
does  lose  its  needles  very  soon  after 
being  brought  indoors.  The  only  good 
needle  holding  spruce  is  the  Colorado 
Blue  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Balsam  fir.  This  is  in  the  minds  of 
many  consumers,  especially  those 
with  a  New  England  background,  the 
ideal  Christmas  tree.  It  holds  its 
needles  indefinitely,  grows  compact 
and  bushy,  and  has  a  fragrant  scent. 
In  most  locations,  however,  (it  will 
not  stand  planting  in  swampy  ground 
though  natively  it  grows  in  swamps) 
its  growth  is  much  slower  than 
spruce.  One  should  plan  on  at  least 
12  years  to  produce  a  bushy,  compact 
Christmas  tree. 

At  the  writer’s  Christmas  tree 
farm,  balsam  fir  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  free  from  insect  and  disease 
attack  of  any  kind.  Vegetative  re¬ 
production — that  is,  a  new  tree  from 
buds  developed  on  the  trunk  after 
the  top  is  cut — is  more  certain  than 
in  any  other  species  so  far  tried  out. 
To  assure  these  buds  developing, 
there  must  be  at  least  one  whorl  of 
live  branches  left  below  the  cut. 

Douglas  fir  (Rocky  Mountain  form 
only)  is  the  great  Christmas  tree  of 
the  West.  It  grows  very  compactly 
and  has  graceful  ascending  branches. 
Like  the  true  firs,  it  holds  its  needles 
well  after  cutting.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  variety  is  generally  hardy 
throughout  New  York  State  al¬ 


though  in  exposed  sites  at  higher 
elevations  it  may  be  held  back  by 
late  Spring  frosts.  It  has  been  free 
from  insect  and  disease  attack  at 
Spruce  Top,  but  takes  even  longer 
than  balsam  fir  to  reach  six  feet  in 
height  (12  to  15  years). 

Scotch  pine,  extremely  fast  grow¬ 
ing  pine  from  Northern  Europe,  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  as  a 
Christmas  tree.  From  the  consumer 
standpoint  it  is  popular  because  it 
holds  its  needles  indoors  just  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  the  firs.  The  branches  are 
stiff  and  thus  hold  ornaments  well. 
The  blue  green  foliage  is  in  itself 
attractive  when  brought  indoors. 

From  a  grower’s  standpoint  Scotch 
pine  provides  the  quickest  turnover 
of  any  species  that  can  be  grown.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  bushy,  compact 
six  foot  Christmas  tree  of  Scotch 
pine  to  be  developed  in  as  many 
years.  Its  extremely  vigorous  growth 
rate,  however,  has  this  disadvantage. 
The  height  growth  is  so  fast  that  the 
whorls  of  side  branches  are  often 
two  feet  or  more  apart.  This  means 
the  central  trunk  or  stem  can  be 
seen,  a  very  undersirable  character¬ 
istic  in  a  Christmas  tree. 

Spacing  and  Planting 

Five  by  five  feet  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  spacing  for  the  Christmas 
tree  plantation.  Trees  thus  have 
ample  room  to  reach  six  to  eight  feet 
without  the  lower  branches  inter¬ 
lacing  to  the  extent  that  shading  and 
hence  dying  out  results  before  har¬ 
vesting.  This  spacing  takes  over  1,700 
trees  to  cover  an  acre.  Although  the 
cost  of  transplants  is  usually  double 
that  of  seedlings,  the  return  on  the 
investment  is  accomplished  in  such 
comparatively  few  years  that  the  high¬ 
er  original  expense  is  well  justified. 

In  large  scale  operations  tree  plant¬ 
ing  machines  are  now  available 
which  do  a  satisfactory  job.  For  more 
modest  operations  the  hand  planting 
is  still  satisfactory  and  acceptable. 
The  grub  hoe  is  the  best  tool  for  New 
York  conditions.  While  somewhat 
slower  than  some  methods  in  use  in 
this  State,  it  provides  for  better 
planting  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
survival.  A  crew  of  two,  one  wield¬ 
ing  the  grub  hoe  to  open  the  slit  and 
the  other  actually  planting  the  trees 
and  anchoring  them  securely  in  the 
ground,  can  easily  plant  250  trees  per 
hour  or  2,000  in  an  eight  hour  day. 

Pruning  Practices 

Contrary  to  some  popular  notions, 
Christmas  trees  have  to  be  tended 
the  same  as  any  other  crop.  If  trees 
are  to  be  kept  compact  and  bushy  so 
as  to  make  first  class  Christmas  trees 
by  the  time  they  are  six  feet,  pruning 
shears  or  more  properiy  hand  pruners 
must  be  used.  In  the  case  of  the 
Douglas  fir  and  balsam  fir,  no  doubt 
90  per  cent  of  the  plantation  will  be 
salable  without  pruning;  in  the  case 
of  the  spruce,  only  75  per  cent  and  in 
the  case  of  Scotch  pine  50  per  cent. 

With  all  the  conifers  listed  ex¬ 
cept  pine,  the  pruning  can  be  done 
any  time  of  the  year  after  the  year’s 
growth  has  developed  and  hardened. 
The  leader  is  cut  back  so  it  extends 
no  more  than  12  inches  above  the 
surrounding  whorl  of  branches  from 
which  it  sprang.  To  keep  the  tree 
symmetrical,  the  laterals  must  also 
be  trimmed  back.  Some  recommend 
hedge  shears  and  an  actual  shear¬ 
ing  technique  just  as  though  the  trees 
were  in  a  hedge.  This  technique 
makes  the  trees  look  too  formal  and 
is  not  recommended. 

With  a  well  oiled  pair  of  hand 
pruners,  each  tree  down  the  row  is 
looked  over,  the  leader  reduced  in 
height  with  one  snip,  and  the  leader 
in  each  of  the  five  lateral  branches 
is  cut  back  to  the  whorl  point.  Seldom 
is  it  necessary  to  cut  back  tips  on 
any  of  the  branches  lower  down. 

In  the  case  of  Scotch  pine  which 
requires  more  pruning  than  any  other 
species  because  of  its  more  rapid 
growth  rate,  a  different  technique  is 
required.  There  are  no  intermediate 
buds  between  the  whorls  of  branches 
marking  each  year’s  growth.  If  the 
leader  or  laterals  are  cut  back  after 
the  buds  for  the  next  year  are 
formed  (about  July  1),  then  the 
pruned  portions  will  die  back  to  the 
next  whorl  and  a  whole  year’s  growth 
is  lost.  Pruning  of  Scotch  pine  must, 
therefore,  be  done  in  New  York  State 


before  July  1;  in  fact,  while  the 
candles  (the  new  growth)  are  still 
stretching.  The  pruning  simply  stops 
the  stretching  at  any  desired  point, 
say  12  inches  on  the  leader  and  eight 
inches  on  the  surrounding  laterals. 

Competition  of  Hardwoods 

Hardwoods  are  a  far  more  serious 
threat  to  the  continuing  success  of 
Christmas  tree  farming  than  are  in¬ 
sects.  If  there  are  no  hardwoods  on 
the  planting  site  to  begin  with,  and 
the  nearest  woods  is  a  matter  of  a 
mile  away,  probably  the  threat  would 
be  deferred;  but  such  conditions  are 
hard  to  find.  There  are  almost  sure 
to  be  pioneer  clumps  of  aspen  or  pin 
cherry  close  by,  if  not  permanent 
woods.  Each  year  the  plantation  is 
maintained,  the  seedbed  for  hard¬ 
woods  seems  to  improve,  so  it  is  only 
by  waging  constant  war  on  the  seed¬ 
lings  and  suckers  that  the  area  can 
be  kept  pure  conifer. 

Give  any  hardwood  seedlings 
about  three  years  to  grow  after  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  they  cannot  be 
pulled  up  by  hand.  Fortunately,  a 
chemical  spray  of  sodium  arsenite  or 
2,4-D  kills  them  above  and  below 
ground,  so,  after  the  aspen  is  elimin¬ 
ated  by  hand  pulling,  the  area  is 
gone  over  in  August  with  the  poison. 

A  knapsack  spray  is  satisfactory 
if  one  chooses  a  windless  day  and 
holds  the  spray  nozzle  in  fairly  close 
contact  with  the  hardwood  leaves  it' 
is  desired  to  kill.  In  the  case  of  hard¬ 
woods  that  have  gotten  out  of  hand, 
over  five  feet  tall  for  instance,  it  is 
too  costly  of  chemical  and  too  time- 
consuming  to  give  complete  coverage 
to  the  foliage.  In  such  cases,  the  tree 
is  cut  off  and  the  fresh  stump  imme¬ 
diately  swabbed  with  the  poison. 
That  takes  care  of  the  root  system. 

Profitable  Farm  Sideline 

It  really  isn’t  Christmas  tree  farm¬ 
ing  until  the  same  land  is  used  over 
and  over  for  tree  crops.  Plans  call 
then  for  replanting  an  area  the 
Spring  following  harvest.  Early  in  my 
experience  at  Spruce  Top  it  de¬ 
veloped  that,  if  trees  were  cut  just 
above  the  lowest  whorl  of  live 
branches,  these  lateral  branches 
would  “turn  up”  and  by  judicious 
pruning  through  the  years,  a  new  tree 
could  be  developed  on  the  old  stump 
in  a  shorter  time  than  is  required  to 
grow  a  six  foot  tree  from  a  trans¬ 
plant.  Merchantable  “turn  ups”  have 
been  developed  in  all  five  species  at 
Spruce  Top.  Balsam  fir  and  Scotch 
pine  turn  up  most  satisfactorily. 

The  growing  of  Christmas  trees  is 
a  profitable  sideline.  They  can  be 
grown  successfully  on  any  land  not 
used  for  crops  or  pasture  provided  it 
is  well  drained.  There  will  always  be 
a  market  for  shapely,  bushy  pruned 
Christmas  trees,  Ordinary  wild, 
pasture  grown  trees  offer  no  compe¬ 
tition  to  these  cultivated  trees,  When 
one  embarks  on  a  planting  program, 
it  is  important  to  keep  it  up  year 
after  year.  Once  a  real  market  is  de¬ 
veloped,  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
it  supplied  year  after  year. 


J/ 


Many  consider  the  balsam  fir  to  be 
the  ideal  Christmas  tree.  It  holds  its 
needles  indefinitely  and  has  a  fra¬ 
grant  scent.  This  well  grown,  nicely 
shaped  balsam  fir  has  attained  a 
height  of  seven  feet  12  years  after 
planting. 
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Your  crops  got  a  GOOD  start 

with  McCORJWICK  Tillage  Tools! 


A  good  seedbed  for  good  seed  is  double  assurance  of  a 
profitable  harvest.  In  the  complete  McCormick  line, 
you’ll  find  just  the  right  tools  to  suit  your  soil,  your  climate, 
and  your  crops.  Each  is  available  in  sizes  to  match  your 
tractor,  assuring  rock-bottom  production  costs.  For  top 
values  in  tillage  tools,  always  see  your  International 
Harvester  dealer  first. 


Twice  the  work  in  half  the  time.  Make  one  trip  do  the  work  of  two!  All 
McCormick  disk  harrows  can  be  equipped  with  a  special  hitch  to  pull  a  second 
tillage  tool,  such  as  this  McCormick  peg-tooth  harrow. 


Now!  Fingertip  angling  and  de-angling  with  Farmall  hydraulic  Remote-Control 
for  popular  McCormick  tandem  disk  harrows,  5  to  10-foot  widths.  You  set  the 
disk  gangs  at  just  the  right  angle,  or  straighten  them,  without  stopping  the  tractor. 


Extra  clearance  is  provided  both  above  and  below  the  tooth  bars  on  McCormick 
tractor  spring-tooth  harrows.  Pivot  mountings  give  tooth  bars  and  teeth  extra 
self-cleaning  action.  Widths  from  4  feet  6  inches,  to  15  feet  9  inches. 


Generous  weight  makes  McCormick  peg-tooth  harrows  exceptionally  efficient  in 
smashing  clods,  smoothing  and  firming  the  soil,  or  breaking  heavy  stalks.  One 
to  6  sections;  open  or  closed  end;  rigid,  flexible,  or  wood  bar  types. 


Seedbed  in  a  hurry!  Heavy-duty  tandem  disk  har- 
row  with  cut-out  disks  cuts  and  mixers  soil  and 
stubble,  cover  crops  or  trash.  Once  over  makes  a 
good  seedbed  for  drilling  small  grains  or  grass. 


Fast  work  on  small  farms.  Four-foot  tandem  disk 
harrow  with  1 6-inch  disks  gives  you  big-farm  qual¬ 
ity  work  with  inexpensive,  small-farm  power  such  as 
Farmall  Cub  tractor.  Works  10  to  14  acres  per  day. 


r - - 1 

!  FREE  INFORMATION!  j 

Send  coupon  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  McCor¬ 
mick  tillage  tools  that  will 
help  you  most.  Check  | 
items  on  which  you  would 
like  complete  descriptive 
information. 


International  Harvester  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on: 

□  McCormick  tillage  tools;  I  am  interested  in: 

_ Tractor  disk  harrows  _ Land  packers  and  soil  pulverizers 

_ Peg-tooth  harrows  _ Field  and  subsurface  cultivators 

_ Spring-tooth  harrows 

□  McCormick  heavy-doty  tillage  tools;  I  am  interested  in: 

_ Offset  disk  harrows  Pulverizers 

_ Squadron  disk  harrows  _ Cultivators 

_ Spring-tooth  harrows  Subsoilers 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


For  IH  5-Star  Service  .  . .  bet¬ 
ter  five  ways  for  keeping  farm 
machines  new  longer  .  .  .  see 
your  IH  dealer. 


I  farm _ crop  acres  with. 


.tractor. 


(make) 


(model) 


Name - 

Post  Office. 


I 
I 

My  IH  dealer  is _ 


.State. 


1 nternational  Harvester— its  District  Offices  and  Dealers  in  New  York  State 
—extend  best  ivishes  to  Rural  New-Yorker  on  its  100th  Anniversary 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Order  from 
this  ad 
right  away! 


SPEPM- 


Extra  low  prices 
for  you  to  have 
a  better  garden 
with  the  best 
,  seeds  that  grow 


Largest ,  Most 
Spectacular 
Y ou’ ve  Ever  Seen, 
up  to  6V2  in.  Across! 

Originated  on 
Burpee's  Floradaie  Farms 
Gorgeous  rose,  pink, 
peach,  apricot,  salmon, 
orange,yellow,  lavender, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mixed. 
Very  Easy  to  Grow 
Just  sow  seeds  outdoors  in  spring 
after  soil  has  become  warm  and  four 
days  later  the  fast-growing  plants  ap¬ 
pear.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  they  love  hot 
weather — grow  3  ft.  tall,  bloom  abun¬ 
dantly  all  summer  and  fall.  Striking  in 
the  garden,  wonderful  for  bouquets. 

Y  ou  save  66c — even  more  by  ordering 
other  kinds  below!  75c-Pkt.  for  10c— 
Send  Dime  Today.  Use  Order  Blank  below. 


I  only1Q£each  you  I 

1  of  These  Favorites!  1 

Every  Packet  A  Special  Value,  from  Burpee’s  own  I 

Floradaie  Farms — Easy  to  Grow  Anywhere.  You 
may  order  more  than  one  of  a  kind— just  write  how  Qt“ntity  I 
Wanted  many  Pkts.  of  each  in  squares  below: 


Dl 

[□ 

Ar 

□ 


Burpea  Gigantic  Zinnias  (3235) 
Special  Burpee  Blend  developed  on 
our  Floradaie  Farms,  as  described 
above.  ISc-Pkt.  for  10c. 

American  Beauty  Asters  (3290) 
Large  double  flowers,  4  in.  and  more 
across.  Crimson,  lavender,  pink,  pur¬ 
ple.  rose,  white,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 

Sensation  Cosmos  (1922) 

Extra  large  flowers,  4  to  6  in.  across. 
Robust  plants.  Early.  Deep  pink, 
soft  pink,  white,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 

Burpee  Big  Marigolds  (2343) 
Glorious  big  double  blooms  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall — easy  to  grow.  All 
colors:  orange,  gold,  buff,  primrose, 
and  yellow,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 

Flash  Marigold  (2352) 

Dwarf  French— profuse  2-in.  single 
flowers  varying  from  bright  red  to 
tangerine  and  bronze.  Special,  10c. 

Morning  Glory  (2987) 
Heavenly  Blue — large,  bright  sky- 
blue  flowers,  4  to  5  in.  across.  Most 
popular  kind.  Special,  only  10c. 

Giant  Bedding  Pansies  (2457) 
Large  flowers  in  profusion.  Glorious 
colors,  including  beautiful  blotched 
and  variegated  kinds.  Special,  10c. 

Giant  Annual  Larkspur  (2156) 
Large  double  flowers,  tall  hyacinth- 
spikes.  Blue,  rose,  salmon,  lilac, 
and  white,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 


□ 

G 

□ 

Gian: 

□  Lari 
like 
red. 


ef  Pkts.  | 
Wanted 

Florabunda  Petunias  (2554) 

Extra  choice  Floradaie  blend,  large  [ 
flowered  Petunias:  blue,  rose,  white, 
mahogany-red,  crimson.  Special,  10c. 

Finest  Annual  Phlox  (2581) 

Tall,  large-flowered — makes  a  fine 
display.  Crimson,  rose,  pink,  lilac 
apricot,  white,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 

Portulaca,  or  Rose  Moss  (2652) 
Perky  flowers  like  little  wild  roses. 

4  to  6  in.  tall.  Dainty  foliage  covers 
ground.  Red,  pink,  white,  salmon 
orange,  yellow,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 

Pincushion  Flower,  Scabiosa  (2650) 
Unique  double  flowers  on  long  stiff  I 
stems.  Azure  blue,  white,  exquisite  [ 
shades  of  pink,  mixed.  Special, 

Sweet  Alyssum  (1521) 

Fragrant  little  border  plants  called 
Carpet  of  Snow.  4  in.  tall.  Myriads 
of  tiny  white  flowers.  Special,  10c. 

Lilliput  Zinnias  (2815) 

Quaint  1  to  1  lA  in.  double  flowers. 
Scarlet,  rose,  pink,  lavender,  yellow, 
orange,  white,  mixed.  Only  10c. 

Cut  Flower  Mixture  (2872) 
Selected  easy-to-grow  flowers  with 
long  stems,  many  colors  and  kinds 
For  grand  bouquets.  Special,  10c. 

Tall  Giant  Snapdragons  (2265) 

ZVi  to  3  ft.  tall  spikes,  rust-resistant. 
Crimson,  copper,  bronze,  rose,  pink, 
yellow,  white,  mixed.  Special,  10c. 
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Send  Postpaid  the  Burpee  Seeds  ordered  above. 


PLEASE 
WMNT: 

v*  > 


Name. 


Enclosed 

is 

....  $ 


I  St.  or  R.D . 

OUT  ■  Zone 

AND  -_•••••••••• . . if  any.. 


. .  State . 


tm!v|To:  W.Atlee  Burpee  Co.  S4l?“,rrr:*?.“il.Ji"11 


□  Check  here  if  you  do  not  have  our  Seed  Catalog,  and  want  one. 


if.iet}  Grower  suouiu  hart  Auyuer  » 

I  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outsundin* 
'  Varletle*  meet  every  need,  foil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

-  Grapes,  Blueberries,  Raspberries, iloysen- 

bemes.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  idesd  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen's  Berry  Book. 


Name . . . 

Street . . . 

Town . . 


State 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name, 
full  of  vitality,  and  ready  to  grow.  15 
best  paying  varieties.  Reasonable  prices. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 
PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-51,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Best  heavy  -  producers.  Also 
complete  line  of  productive 
fruit  trees,  berry  plants.  Write 
for  catalog  today. 

Jg  A|/A|9|>  BEVERLY  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  »olid,  acarlet  fruit,  diieaie 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  3c  ■TDCC' 
stamp  for  125  seed  and  will  ■  It  HE, 
include  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  CATALOG 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  Ml  fUckfirJJLL 
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Corn — The  Most  Valuable  Plant 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


type  of  corn  was  grown  by  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  was  known  as  gourd  seed  from 
the  oval  flat  kernels. 

In  the  southwestern  desert  regions 
most  of  the  corn  grown  is  soft  in  tex¬ 
ture,  a  type  known  as  flour  corn. 
Flour  corn  is  also  widely  used  in 
Mexico  and  the  Andes  region  of  South 
America.  Varieties  of  this  type  have 
the  consistency  of  a  piece  of  chalk. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf 
States  a  peculiar  type  of  corn  has 
been  developed  that  is  known  as  trop¬ 
ical  flint.  The  stalks  are  large  but 
the  ears  are  small,  usually  several  to 
a  stalk.  The  kernels  are  small  and 
hard.  The  ears  are  tightly  enclosed 
by  husks  to  reduce  damage  from  ear 
worms  and  weevils  and  the  kernels 
are  resistant  to  mold.  This  type  of 
corn  is  grown  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  is 
also  the  principal  type  grown  in 
Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  From 
these  tropical  flints  have  been  de¬ 
rived  the  prolific  varieties  grown  in 
the  Southern  States.  Yields  of  over 
200  bushels  of  shelled  grain  per  acre 
have  been  obtained  in  North  Carolina 
on  soils  that  were  heavily  fertilized 
and  in  seasons  of  abundant  rainfall. 

Highest  Corn  Yields  in  Northeast 

The  highest  average  yield  per  acre 
of  field  corn  over  a  20-year  period 
have  always  been  in  southern  New 
England,  southeastern  New  York, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
New  Jersey.  In  this  region  average 
yields  have  been  consistently  above 
40  bushels  per  acre.  The  main  corn 
growing  region,  known  as  the  Corn 
Belt,  produces  higher  average  yields 
in  their  good  seasons  such  as  1946 
and  1948,  but  the  average  for  any 
20-year  period  drops  below  40  bush¬ 
els  due  to  the  poor  showing  in  dry 
years.  Yields  of  corn  are  consistently 
higher  on  the  average  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  corn  growing  region,  de¬ 
creasing  rapidly  southward.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  opposite  direction  for 
the  southern  hemisphere  where  yields 
increase  farther  away  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  up  to  the  limits  of  possible  culti¬ 
vation.  This  variation  in  yield  with 
latitude  is  due  to  many  factors.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  length 
of  the  period  of  daylight  during  the 
growing  season  which  increases  away 
from  the  equator.  Low  winter  tem¬ 
peratures  have  important  effects  upon 
soils  and  upon  insects. 

As  the  early  settlers  moved  west¬ 
ward,  they  took  with  them  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  they  had  been  growing 
in  New  England,  New  York  and  the 
Atlantic  States.  Since  corn  is  pollin¬ 
ated  by  the  wind,  the  plants  are 
easily  cross-fertilized.  Not  only  was 
there  much  intercrossing  from  field 
to  field  where  varieties  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  grown,  but 
also  crossing  with  the  local  varieties 
grown  by  the  Indians.  At  first  the 
early  settlers  were  quite  scornful  of 
the  peculiar  varieties  grown  by  the 
Indians  but,  as  they  moved  still 
farther  west,  they  found  that  their 
eastern  varieties  could  not  withstand 
the  dry  winds  and  scorching  sun  of 
the  prairies.  Many  times  the  small 
eared  Indian  varieties  would  produce 
a  crop  where  their  larger  eared  va¬ 
rieties  would  fail.  From  all  of  this 
intermixing  of  northern  flints,  Vir¬ 
ginia  gourd  seed,  southern  prolifics 
and  southwestern  flour  corn,  there 
gradually  emerged  the  dent  corn  that 
is  now  the  predominating  type  of  the 
Corn  Belt. 

Yellow  the  Preferred  Color 

Most  of  the  corn  now  grown  is  yel¬ 
low  in  color;  this  is  preferred  for 
feeding  livestock  on  account  of  its 
higher  carotene  content.  White  corn 
is  used  for  meal  and  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  breakfast  cereals  although 
yellow  corn  meal  made  from  flint 
corn  is  preferred  in  most  of  New 
England.  There  are  red  eared  va¬ 
rieties  of  both  flint  and  dent  corn 
but  these  are  not  widely  grown.  Red 
ears  occasionally  appear  in  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn.  This  red  color  is  in 
the  outer  layer  of  the  seed  which  is 
a  character  of  the  maternal  plant  is 
not  affected  immediately  by  the  pol¬ 
len  as  the  yellow  color  is. 

In  addition  to  the  yellow  endosperm 
color,  the  individual  seeds  of  corn 
may  be  bluish  black  or  red,  and  a 
mixture  of  all  these  colors  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  same  ear.  These  mixed 


colors  are  commonly  seen  in  pop  corn! 
and  varieties  grown  for  ornamental-^ 
purposes.  Many  Indian  tribes  grew 
these  mixed  colors  and  it  is  quite! 
likely  that  indirectly  they  obtained  - 
a  hybrid  vigor  effect  from  this  prac-3 
tice.  Since  the  mixed  colors  indicate  ;; 
various  amounts  of  previous  cross- - 
fertilization,  an  increase  in  yield  was 
probably  obtained  by  planting  such  j 
seed. 

Initial  Work  in  Breeding 

It  took  the  white  man  a  long  time 
to  discover  the  value  of  hybrid  vigor,  1 
Charles  Darwin  in  England  experi- J 
mented  with  corn  which  he  grew  in  (j 
his  greenhouse,  and  found  that  plants  | 
from  self-fertilized  seed  were  much  ] 
inferior,  in  size  and  yield,  to  plants  ! 
grown  from  intercrossed  seed  pro¬ 
duced  by  pollinating  one  plant  by  j 
another  plant  of  the  same  variety,  j 
These  experiments  induced  Professor  | 
William  James  Beal  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  ' 
the  early  1870’s  to  make  crosses  of  ■ 
different  varieties  of  corn.  He  noted 
that  corn  could  be  easily  cross-fertil-3 
ized  by  planting  different  varieties  in  j 
alternating  rows  in  the  same  field  i 
and  pulling  out  the  tassels  from  all  of 
the  plants,  except  on  one  variety  to  * 
supply  the  pollen.  The  first  year 
after  crossing,  this  seed  gave  a  notice-  | 
able  increase  in  yield,  and  the  plants  , 
were  taller  and  sturdier.  Beal  ad-  I 
vocated  the  use  of  this  first  genera-  I 
tion  crossed  seed  but  his  method  was  ) 
not  used.  The  yields  were  not  large  1 
enough  to  justify  the  increased  cost  - 
of  seed  at  that  time. 

Two  of  Beal’s  students,  Eugene  9 
Davenport  and  Perry  Holden,  went  ] 
to  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  and  l 
continued  to  work  with  corn.  They  i 
observed  the  depressing  effect  of  in-  I 
breeding  and  the  immediate  stimula-  I 
tion  from  crossing,  but  they  did  not  | 
develop  any  method  by  which  this  9 
biological  principle  could  be  used. 
One  of  their  students,  Edward  M, 
East,  continued  their  study  of  in-  ] 
breeding.  Coming  to  Connecticut  in  j 
1905,  he  brought  with  him  a  number  ] 
of  inbred  lines  of,  Learning  to  the  ] 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  | 
Station,  where  they  have  been  con-  I 
tinuously  self-fertilized  ever  since. 

In  the  meantime  George  H.  Shull, 
at  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Cold  < 
Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  used  corn  to  study  the  in-  | 
heritance  of  kernel  row  number.  His  I 
investigation  was  a  purely  theoretical  jj 
study  of  inheritance  with  no  thoughts 
of  increasing  yield.  To  establish  uni-  9 
form  and  true  breeding  strains  of|| 
corn,  with  different  ear  row  number,  I 
he  self-fertilized  a  number  of  corn  J 
plants.  He  also  noted  the  depressing  I 
effect  of  inbreeding  upon  yield.  But  j 
he  saw  further  than  had  anyone  else  } 
up  to  that  time,  namely,  that  inbreed-  I 
ing  was  a  sorting  out  process.  He  I 
found  that,  although  the  inbred  plants  I 
were  weak  and  unproductive,  some  I 
of  the  plants  had  superior  heredity  I 
and  that  this  heredity  could  be  fixed  j 
by  continued  inbreeding  so  that  it  I 
would  be  transmitted  to  all  their  off-  I 
spring.  Shull  noted,  as  others  had,  I 
that  size  and  vigor  could  be  quickly  I 
regained  by  crossing  these  inbred  I 
strains;  but,  unlike  the  others,  he  saw  I 
clearly  that  the  good  heredity,  fixed  I 
by  inbreeding  and  selection,  could  I 
be  utilized  to  the  maximum  degree  J 
by  crossing  each  year  and  using  this  | 
crossed  seed  for  planting  only  once.  I 
At  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta-  I 
tion  such  crosses  of  inbred  strains  1 
yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  in  I 
1908,  1909  and  1910. 

Finally,  the  Double  Cross  Hybrid 

These  large  yields  obtained  by  this  j 
entirely  new  method  of  seed  produc-  I 
tion  naturally  attracted  much  atten-  I 
tion  and  attempts  were  made  to  use  1 
this  method.  However,  the  inbred  j 
strains  were  so  weak  and  unproduc-  I 
tive  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
seed  economically.  Furthermore,  the  I 
kernels  produced  on  these  weak  in- 
bred  plants  were  so  small  that  they 
germinated  poorly  and  started  slowly.  J 
The  seed  was  also  too  small  to  plant 
evenly  in  the  regular  corn  planters. 
For  these  reasons  hybrid  corn  was  not  j 
used  until  the  method  of  double  cross¬ 
ing  was  developed  at  the  Connecticut  | 
Station  in  1917  by  the  writer.  By 
this  method  four  inbred  strains  are  j 
combined  by  two  successive  crossings. 
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Tn  this  way  both  the  seed  parent  and 
pollen  parent  are  large  vigorous 
plants  and  produce  large  yields  of 
well  developed  seed.  The  first  hy¬ 
brid  of  this  type  was  called  Double 
Crossed  Burr-Learning.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  tested  in  Connecticut  from 
1917  to  1922. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  produced  seed 
of  Double  Crossed  Burr-Learning  in 
Iowa  in  1919  from  seed  of  the  two 
single  crosses  supplied  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station.  This 
seed  was  produced  both  by  hand  pol¬ 
lination  and  in  an  isolated  crossing 
field.  Wallace  also  made  other 


successful  crosses. 

M.  T.  Meyers  at  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Colum¬ 
bus  produced  seed  of  the  Connecticut 
Burr -Learning  hybrid  in  1924  and  fol¬ 


lowing  years. 

H  K.  Hayes,  an  associate  with  E. 
M.  East  in  the  early  development  of 
hybrid  com  in  Connecticut,  went  to 
Minnesota  in  1914,  where  he  produced 
many  valuable  inbreds  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  hybrid  seed  com  industpr 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
One  of  his  students,  J.  R.  Holbert, 
started  the  hybrid  seed  com  industry 
in  Illinois.  At  first  associated  with 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
he  later  became  general  manager  of 
the  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Company. 

R  R.  St.  John  at  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  produced  several  of 
the  most  widely  used  inbreds  and 
later  became  director  of  research  for 
the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association. 
F.  D.  Richey  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  A.  M.  Brun¬ 
son  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  many  others,  have  had 
important  parts  in  the  development 
of  the  hybrid  seed  corn  industry. 

In  1932  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  80,000  acres  of  hybrid  sweet 
and  field  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States.  By  1948  this  had  increased 
to  65,097,000  acres.  This  is  75  per 
cent  of  the  entire  com  acreage  of 
the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  hybrid 
com  adds  three  quarters  of  a  billion 


dollars  to  the  value  of  the  com  crop 
in  the  United  States  alone  each  year. 


Com  of  the  Future 

What  about  corn  of  the  future?  Of 
course,  no  one  knows  what  types  of 
com  will  be  grown  50  or  100  years 
from  now.  Since  corn  is  harvested 
mainly  by  machinery,  it  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  that  the  multiple-eared  varieties 
will  increase  in  popularity.  As  long 
as  corn  was  gathered  by  hand,  it  was 
easier  to  husk  one  large  ear  rather 
than  two  small  ones,  but  the  number 
of  ears  makes  no  difference  with  a 
corn  picker.  Today  many  varieties 
regularly  have  two  ears  to  the  stalk 
and  some  have  more. 

Recently,  several  inbred  strains 
have  been  produced  that  have  a  high 
sugar  content  in  the  stalk,  which 
promises  to  have  considerable  value 
for  the  production  of  ensiiage  corn 
with  greater  palatability  and  higher 
feeding  value.  It  may  even  be  used 
for  the  production  of  sugar  since  com 
can  be  grown  over  a  larger  area  and 
more  cheaply  than  sugar  cane. 


A  Corn  Swindle 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
April  6,  1872 

A  Corn  Swindle,  Probably.  —  We 
have  a  circular  sent  us  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  which  issues  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  subscriber  received  three 
kernels  of  com  from  his  brother  in 
Hungary.  The  circular  says,  “Last 
year  I  planted  the  grain  on  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  raised,  with 
ordinary  culture,  190  bushels  of  com 
from  it.”  It  seems  to  us  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  this  is  too  apparently 
an  attempt  to  swindle  to  warrant  us 
in  supposing  that  any  one  will  be 
duped  by  it  and  send  $2.00  a  pint 
for  the  seed. 


firestone 


TRACTOR  TIRE 


NOW  you  cun  get  the  FAMOUS  CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRE 
in  either  OPEN  CENTER  OR  TRACTION  CENTER  DESIGN 


IN  1932  Firestone  introduced  the  FIRST 
practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire,  the  FIRST 
constructive  step  in  putting  the  farm  on  rub¬ 
ber.  Since  then.  Firestone  has  been  the  leader 
year  after  year  in  giving  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  new  tractor  tire  features  and  improvements 
which  have  resulted  in  superior  performance, 
greater  economy  and  longer  life. 

NOW  FIRESTONE  LEADS  AGAIN  with 
a  sensational  new  open  center,  curved  be 
tractor  tire  as  a  companion  to  the  world- 
famous  Firestone  traction  center  tractor  tire. 
With  these  two  revolutionary  tires.  Firestone 
is  FIRST  to  give  you  a  COMPLETE  LINE 
of  tractor  tires  .  .  .  FIRST  to  give  you  a 
choice  of  open  center  or  traction  center  design, 
whichever  you  prefer. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 


NOW  you  can  get,  in  either  open  center  or 
traction  center  design,  the  extra  advantages  of 
Firestone  quality,  plus  such  exclusive  features 
as  curved  bars  for  positive  cleaning,  super¬ 
strong,  wear-resisting  rubber  in  both  sidewall 
and  tread,  the  famous  Firestone  Gum-Dipped 
cord  body  for  greatest  resistance  to  bruises  and 
breaks,  and  many  other  important  features  not 
provided  by  any  other  tire. 

Remember,  only  Firestone  offers  you  a  choice 
of  either  open  center  or  traction  center  tires 
to  give  you  the  best  performance  at  the  lowest 
cost.  So  see  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  LINE  of 
tractor  tires  on  the  market,  now  on  sale  at 
your  nearby  Firestone  Implement  Dealer,  Tire 
Dealer  or  Store. 
ry  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  FIRESTONE ,  the  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire... 


Cuiiyiitflit.  MM3.  Tin'  Klrestmir  Tin'  \  HuliU-r  Co 
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A  paper  that  enjoys  the  confidence  of  its  readers. 

HONEST  •  FEARLESS  •  TRUSTWORTHY 


Many  of  our  customers  have  referred  to  your 
excellent  paper  as  the  “Farmers’  Bible’’. 

N  many  years  of  advertising  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
of  selling  nursery  stock  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
we  have  come  to  know  and  respect  both  the  paper  and 
its  readers. 


We  offer  you  the  same  high  quality  DEPENDABLE  nursery  stock 
that  has  produced  so  profitably  for  our  customers,  and  has 
been  so  important  to  our  success  and  growth.  Anything  you  buy 
from  us  will  be  RIGHT  —  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will 
make  it  RIGHT. 

Why  not  send  a  card  or  letter  to  us  today  and  get  our  new 
catalog.  It  tells  in  well-illustrated  detail  just  what  we  have  to 
offer  you.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge. 


Tomatoes,  Five  Cents  Each — 
A  New  Industry 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

March  28,  1891 

During  the  Winter  just  closing, 
many  thousand  tomatoes  have  been 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  five 
and  10  cents  each.  They  are  of  good 
size,  mostly  Livingstons,  apparently, 
and  are  sold  wrapped  in  neat  papers 
like  the  best  oranges.  Most  of  those 
sold  in  New  York  are  grown  in  Ber¬ 
muda  or  at  Key  West  and  sent  here 
while  green,  to  be  cured  or  ripened 
in  storage.  They  find  ready  sale, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
Northern  gardeners  may  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  demand.  That 
some  of  them  are  preparing  to  do 
so,  the  following  notes  will  show: 

Good  Business  for  Those  Who 
Understand  It 

Many  tomatoes  are  grown  in  hot¬ 
houses  here  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  the  business  is  quite 
profitable  to  those  who  understand 
it.  Winter  tomatoes  are  also  grown 
in  Bermuda  and  Key  West  and  sent 
here,  but  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  kinds,  and 
there  is  also  great  difference  in  the 
prices  received,  the  former  sometimes 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.00  per  pound 
or  $50  per  barrel.  None  of  the  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes  are  sold  for  five  cents 
each.  W.  W.  Rawson 


January  7,  1950 

and  continued  in  bearing  two  months. 
In  our  method  of  growing,  the  plants 
will  average  about  two  pounds  of 
fruit  each.  We  place  four  plants  in 
a  box  18  inches  square  and  12  inches 
deep,  and  these  boxes  are  set  about 
a  foot  apart  each  way.  Each  plant 
therefore  occupies  about  iy2  square 
foot  of  space.  In  mid-winter  to¬ 
matoes  sell  readily  from  first  hands 
for  50  cents  and  75  cents  a  pound. 
We  train  our  plants  on  strings  to  a 
single  stem,  pinching  off  all  side 
shoots.  We  expect  to  pick  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  every  day  for  the  next  two 
years,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  April.  (Prof.)  L.  H.  Bailey 
Cornell  University 

Attempted  With  Partial  Success 
Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University 
is  the  most  successful  grower  of  to¬ 
matoes  under  glass  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  have  attempted  it  several 
times  with  partial  success  and  this 
year  devoted  one  house  18x127  feet 
entirely  to  tomatoes.  We  attempted 
to  improve  our  former  methods  by 
following  Prof.  Bailey’s  advice  to 
the  letter,  nevertheless  the  culture 
of  tomatoes  was  not  as  remunerative 
or  as  successful  as  that  of  cucumbers. 
I  have  three  houses  which  I  devote 
to  them.  The  principal  difficulty  I 
have  had  in  growing  tomatoes  is  that 
they  grow  to  wood  with  a  scarcity  of 
fruit.  T.  S.  Peer 

Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 
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"ptocvenA  TitttU  Stacv 

Grandmother  called  them  Pin  Cushion  Flowers  but  she  would 
hardly  recognize  these  Imperial  Giant  Scabiosas.  The  2* 
blooms  range  in  color  from  white  through  pink,  lavender, 
rose,  salmon  and  scarlet  to  crimson.  Equally  long  lasting  in 
the  garden  or  as  cut  flowers.  Bloom  profusely  from  July  until 
long  after  other  flowers  have  been  killed  by  frost.  Easily 
grown  from  seed. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  For  Our  FREE  Catalog  Today! 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

1 1  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  1 1,  New  York 

— 1950  CATALOG  now  Amdij 

Greetings  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

QUAKER  IXL  IMPERIAL 

BRAND  BRAND  BRAND 

FIELD  SEEDS 

Forty  years  of  service  through  local  dealers  in  Penna.,  New  Jersey, 
and  Southern  New  York  State. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 
Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


Sow  QUALITY  Grasses! 

ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 

Let  Rohrer  be  your  headquarters  for  QUALITY  grass  seeds  .... 
seeds  that  are  suited  for  your  soil.  Over  30  different  grasses  to 
choose  from  including  Northwestern  grown  alfalfa,  Domestic 
Medium  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Ladino  Clover,  Timothy  Birds 
foot  trefoil,  etc.  We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more. 

Our  line  Includes:  Oats.  Barley.  Dekalb  Corn,  Garden  Seeds  tx. 

free - ^ 


P.  L. 

Rohrer 


and  BRO 


Colorful,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  1950  seed  annual. 

Full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Send  for  it 
TODAY! 

Box  70 
SM0KET0WN,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Report  From  Western  New  York 

Tomatoes  can  be  successfully  grown 
here  under  glass,  although  I  do  not 
think  that  up  to  the  present  time 
very  much  of  such  business  has  been 
done.  In  this  vicinity  three  houses 
have  been  devoted  to  tomatoes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  but  in  each  case 
the  venture  proved  a  failure,  as  there 
was  no  fruit.  This  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  houses  or  the  plants,  but  was 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  were  treated.  I  am  not  posted 
as  to  the  amount  grown  elsewhere. 
Since  February  1  I  have  built  two 
houses,  each  105  feet  long  and  11 
wide,  and  they  are  now  filled  with 
cucumbers  at  the  sides  and  tomatoes, 
celery,  cabbages  and  cauliflower  in 
the  centers,  all  large  enough  for 
transplanting,  and  many  of  them  al¬ 
ready  pricked  out  into  hot  beds.  Next 
winter  I  shall  devote  my  houses  to 
tomatoes,  etc.  John  F.  White 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tomatoes  Every  Day  for  Two  Years 

Tomatoes  are  grown  under  glass  to 
a  considerable  extent  about  the  large 
cities,  although  their  culture  requires 
great  care  and  constant  attention. 
For  two  winters  we  have  forced 
them  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  prepare 
a  bulletin  upon  the  subject.  Plants 
started  late  in  August  last  year  gave 
ripe  fruits  just  before  New  Year’s 


Motorized  Farming 

•  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
October  31,  1908 

When  the  first  automobiles  ap¬ 
peared  they  were  clumsy  and  unre¬ 
liable.  No  one  expected  that  within 
a  few  years  they  would  monopolize 
travel  over  some  of  our  roads.  The 
chances  now  are  that  they  will  be 
made  cheaper,  so  that  many  farmers 
can  afford  them.  Even  now  they  are 
in  use  on  hundreds  of  farms.  A  few 
years  ago  some  large  steam  plowing 
outfits  were  in  use  on  large  western 
farms.  They  did  rough  work,  but  no 
one  expected  that  motor  plows  could 
be  successfully  used  on  a  100-acre 
farm.  There  is  now  in  sight  a  20  or 
even  10  horse-power  traction  which 
will  haul  two  plows,  harrows,  seed¬ 
ers  or  other  farm  machinery,  haul 
apples  from  the  orchard  or  a  load  of 
wheat  to  market,  turn  a  wheel  wher¬ 
ever  needed  and  do  dozens  of  other 
jobs  on  a  farm.  With  such  a  power 
a  farmer  can  plow  his  field  and  also 
haul  a  harrow  behind  the  plow.  He 
can  hitch  it  to  a  couple  of  potato  plant¬ 
ers  or  seeders,  or  to  a  potato  digger, 
or  a  wide-cut  mowing  machine  or  hay 
loader.  We  believe  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  gasoline  motive  power  to 
farm  machinery  is  at  last  to  be  made 
practical. 


A  Bushel  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes.  Fig.  322. 
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Small  Grains — As  They  Were 
and  As  They  Are 


By  F.  P. 

We  have  no  written  records  telling 
us  when  or  where  the  so-called  small 
grains,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye 
first  came  under  cultivation.  We  do, 
however,  have  ancestral  plants  of  all 
of  them  still  surviving  in  the  wild 
state  in  Asia  or  in  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  Africa.  Such  plants  had  and 
still  have  economic  value  only  as 
forage  for  grass-eating  animals. 
Grain  types  that  could  be  harvested, 
threshed  and  put  to  human  use,  arose 
in  all  probability  as  chance-occurring 
sports  or  mutations.  Fortunately 
they  were  preserved,  but  when  or  by 
whom  we  know  not.  Anyway,  the 
bringing  of  these  new  forms  into 
cultivation  was  a  great  forward  step. 
In  all  probability  it  aided  the  human 
race  more  than  anything  else  in  solv¬ 
ing  its  food  problem  and  in  its  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  pastoral  to  a  more 
settled  state  of  living. 

These  cereal  grains  furnished  nu¬ 
trients  not  only  for  animals  but  for 
direct  human  consumption.  When 
grain  is  converted  by  animals  into 
meat,  milk,  eggs  and  their  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  most  of  its  energy-producing 
value  is  lost  in  the  transfer.  In  such 
over-populated  countries  as  India  or 
China,  nearly  all  the  cereal  grains 
grown  there  are  processed  and  eaten 
directly.  We  in  America  like  our 


Bussell 

what  different  angle.  The  self-binder 
or  a  present-day  combine  is  of  little 
or  no  use  in  a  field  of  wheat  stricken 
by  black  stem  rust  or  of  oats  blasted 
by  covered  smut  or  other  diseases. 
Machines  are  necessary  adjuncts  to 
large  scale  grain  production  but  they 
have  little  to  do  with  those  mys¬ 
terious  life  processes  in  cereal  plants, 
the  makeup  of  which  largely  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  large,  medium  or  maybe  no  har¬ 
vest  at  all.  To  insure  that  there 
shall  be  abundant  grain  for  the  har¬ 
vest  has  been  and  still  is  the  job  of 
the  plant  breeder. 

Nature’s  Way 

Nature’s  way  of  improving  plants 
is  that  of  adaptation  or  survival.  If, 
under  the  stress  of  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  some  plants  survive  and  pro¬ 
duce  offspring,  they  supplant  those 
that  lost  out  in  the  competitive  strug¬ 
gle.  Among  the  survivors,  new  haz¬ 
ards  arise  from  time  to  time  and 
again  some  are  able  to  meet  and  con¬ 
quer.  When  the  small  grains  came 
under  cultivation,  nature  had  an  ally 
insofar  as  seed  production  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  farmer  who  took  over 
was  interested  not  alone  in  a  return 
of  seed  for  future  sowings  but  in  an 
additional  amount  which  he  could 


larvestinq  an  85-bushel  per  acre  yield  of  certified  Mohawk  seed  oats  on  me 
farm  of  Hoyt  Ackles  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 


beef  and  bacon,  our  eggs  and  milk. 
Should  the  Western  Hemisphere  ever 
attain  the  over-population  point  now 
reached  in  some  European  and  Asi¬ 
atic  countries,  our  eating  habits  would 
very  likely  assume  a  pattern  similar 
to  theirs.  It  may  be  that  we  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  even 
now  living  in  our  Golden  Age  as  re¬ 
gards  food  abundance.  How  to  in¬ 
sure  its  long  continuance  is  a  matter 
well  worth  thinking  about. 

Enormous  Acreage  Expansion 

Those  peoples  who  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  toward  comfortable 
living  have  been  dwellers  in  tem¬ 
perate  zones  where  most  cereal 
crops  do  well.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  average  expansion  of 
the  small  grains  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  enormous.  Likewise 
the  necessary  facilities  for  growing, 
harvesting,  threshing,  storing  and 
processing  have  kept  pace.  The  ad¬ 
vances  along  all  these  lines  have 
been  spectacular  indeed;  so  much  so 
that  they  have  tended  to  obscure  the 
less  publicized  but  equally  important 
work  of  men  seeking  to  produce  su¬ 
perior  strains  of  grain-producing 
plants  through  breeding  procedures. 
It  has  been  their  job  to  so  modify 
plant  heredity  in  these  grains  that 
their  response  in  terms  of  increased 
yield  and  higher  quality  would  well 
measure  up  to  the  advances  made  by 
the  agronomist,  the  soil  technologist 
and  the  inventor  of  mechanical  aids. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  I  spent  a  Summer  setting 
up  and  repairing  small  grain  binders 
for  a  large  harvester  manufacturing 
company.  A  representative  of  this 
concern  one  day  remarked  that  he 
thought  the  invention  of  the  self- 
binder  had  been  of  greater  effect  in 
banning  famines  and  food  shortages 
than  any  other  invention  or  procedure 
whatsoever.  He  was  machinery  con¬ 
scious  and,  at  that  time  and  from 
his  point  of  view,  his  statement  had 
elements  of  truth.  But  the  matter 
can  also  be  appraised  from  a  some- 


himself  use — a  surplus  over  seed  re¬ 
quirements.  And  that  has  been  his 
aim  and  effort  ever  since.  To  get 
increased  yields  he  tried  various  ex¬ 
pedients. 

Fifty  and  more  years  ago  I  knew 
oat  growers  in  Illinois  who  thought 
it  a  good  practice  to  change  seed 
every  two  or  three  years.  They 
thought  that  even  though  the  variety 
was  the  same,  there  was  a  hold-over 
beneficial  effect  if  the  new  seed  had 
been  grown  on  a  different  soil  type. 
Then,  too,  there  were  seed  catalogues 
aplenty  in  those  days  and  seed  pur¬ 
veyors  were  as  alive  and  numerous 
as  they  are  today.  Extraordinary 
claims  for  this  or  that  “new  variety” 
were  not  infrequent.  All  too  often 
the  actual  seed  was  of  an  old  variety 
with  a  new  or  different  name  at¬ 
tached.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
old  standard  sorts  were  offered  and 
sold  under  scores  of  different  names 
is  evidence  on  this  point.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  significant  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  growing  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  has  been  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  varietal  names  and  the  legal 
requirements  that  they  be  correctly 
applied.  A  name  should  stand  for 
and  designate  a  definite  hereditary 
complex  or  makeup.  It  should  be  a 
sort  of  guarantee  of  breed  purity.  It 
is  a  matter  of  real  consequence,  there¬ 
fore,  that  seed  of  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  all  the  small  grains  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  can 
now  be  bought  with  full  assurance 
that  the  name  on  the  bag  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one. 

Seed  Certifying  Agencies 

A  system  of  control  that  brought 
this  about  was  effected  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  seed  certifying  agencies. 
These  were  voluntary  organizations 
composed  mostly  of  farmers  who 
were  seeking  relief  from  a  chaotic 
mess.  They  were  assisted  by  work¬ 
ers  in  colleges  of  agriculture  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Later  on,  fine  co¬ 
operation  in  putting  the  matter  across 
was  had  from  some  of  the  high-grade, 
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whose  patronage  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue  our  advertising  in  its 
pages  throughout  the  past  45  years. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  Rural  New  Yorker  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  which  have  given  us  the 
vehicle  to  meet  so  many  of  you  as  cus¬ 
tomers  and  friends. 

We  have  just  harvested  one  of  our  finest 
crops  of  hardy  northern  grown  fruit, 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines.  These  are  now  being  sorted  and 
graded  so  that  we  may  fill  your  orders 
with  Barnes  Quality  products.  If  you 
are  a  customer  of  ours,  you  will  soon 
receive  your  copy  of  our  colorful  1950 
catalog. 
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If  you  are  not  aquainted  with 
Barnes  Quality  home-planting 
material,  we  invite  you  to  fill 
out,  and  mail  this  coupon. 
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BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

BOX  8,  YALESVILIE,  CONNECTICUT 


BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 
BOX  8, 

YALESVILLE,  CONN. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  your  1950 
Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 
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BETTER  BRED  SEEDS 

SINCE  1920 

:OUNDATION  POTATOES  HYBRID  CORNS 

GRAINS  FORAGE  CROPS  CABBAGE 

Specializing  in  experiment'  station  developed,  tested  and 
recommended  varieties  and  strains. 

Mail  post  card  for  descriptions  and  latest  price  list. 

tt.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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While  we  are  not  as  old  an  institution  as  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
we  too  have  been  serving  “Rural”  subscribers  for  three 

generations. 

Back  files  of  the  “Rural”  show  many  advertisements  of 

running  back  more  than  50 
years.  And  just  to  show 
how  good  the  old-timers  can  be,  here 
is  our  Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  which  is 
just  as  popular  today  as  it  was  when 
we  introduced  it  many  years  ago. 
HARRIS’  Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 

Delicious  flavor— Perfect  globe  shape— 
Superb  deep  red  color — Vigorous  large  tops 
— Heavy  yield.The  best  variety  for  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 

Send  For  Our  1950  Catalog 

Not  a  special  issue  like  this  number  of  the 
‘'Rural”  but  it  is,  we  think,  the  best  and  most 
complete  catalog  we  have  ever  offered. 


DOCK  Tiles  OT  me  ivurwi 

HARRIS  SEEDS 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  *  8  Moreton  Farm  *  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


DlBBLLf 


KccV'**1* 
n  to 

Horthfste;ns 

Condi*'0" 


DIBBLE’S 
TESTED  SEED 

is  backed  by  the  Famous 

"10  Day-any-test-or 
money-back" 

GUARANTEE — Money  can’t  buy 
any  Better  Quality!  And  the 
Prices  are  Right. 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  . 

YEAR 

CATALOG 


TESTED 

FARM  SEEDS 

Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 

Dibble’s  Tested  Seed  is  ALL  Hardy,  northern 
grown.  It’s  adapted  for  YOUR  needs.  It  will 
give  you  the  MAXIMUM  results  possible  under 
ANY  weather  conditions. 


•  ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS,  GRASS  MIX¬ 
TURES  “Cream  of  the  Crop” — 99.50%  Pure. 

•  OATS,  SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Favorites 

•  CORN  -i7  Varieties  —  6  pages  of  color. 

•  POTATOES  — 1 3  Varieties,  natural  colors. 

ONE  QUALITY  — 

the  BEST  Possible 

ONE  PRICE  — 

the  LOWEST  Possible 

Write  for  your  copy  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BIUBBBMUBS 


Best  hardy  varieties;  also  other 
fruits  and  berries.  Lowest 
prices  in  5  years  on  high  quali¬ 
ty  stock.  Write  today  for  new 
catalog. 

BEVERLY  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  464,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  1. 


MAYO'S 
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HEAD  LETTUCE 


great  lakes-iceberg  type 

ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  P|jpp 
Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  only  5c  for  big  llfLC 
packet  and  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog,  catalog 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  MS  Rockford,  ILL 


FARM  SEED 

'PenMMaC  Senvice 


GLADLY 

GIVES 

YOU 


CONSULTATION  and 
ADVICE  on  all  FARM 
SEED  PROBLEMS 


NO  PURCHASED  REQUIRED! 

GROWMORE  service  is  CONTINUOUS,  Personal 
Service  —  before  planting,  during  growing  season 
and  ol  harvest  time.  If  you  have  ANY  seed  prob¬ 
lem  feel  free  fo  call  on  us  and  we'll  do  our  best 
to  assist  you.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  im¬ 
proved  and  better  varieties  of  spring  and  winter 
grains,  grass  seed,  forage  crops  and  Hybrid  corn. 
GROWMORE  selected  and  adapted  sedds  are  Ihe 
besl,  hardy  Northern  grown,  approved,  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

BETTER  CROPS,  BIGGER  YIELDS 
Always  Assured... 


Tested!  Tried!  True!  Inspected! 

Certified  FARM  SEEDS 


"You’ll  Like  Them” 

The  Choice  Of  Progressive  Farmers  SINCE  1895 

See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  WRITE  DEP’T  R-50 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


forward-looking  men  in  the  seed 
trade.  Let  me  cite  an  illustration  to 
show  how  bad  things  could  be  and 
sometimes  were.  Some  30  years  ago 
one  of  our  good  New  York  State 
farmers  asked  me  to  inspect  his  field 
of  wheat.  A  competitive  seed  show 
was  to  be  held  in  his  county  later  on 
and  a  field  inspection  of  the  grain 
prior  to  harvest  was  required  of  all 
who  expected  to  enter  exhibit  sam¬ 
ples  at  the  show.  He  said  that  his 
variety  was  Saint  Louis  Grand  Prize 
and  his  field  the  second  crop  grown 
since  his  original  purchase  of  the 
seed.  On  entering  the  field  I  was 
intrigued  by  what  I  saw  and  gave  it 
a  very  thorough  inspection.  Careful 
counts  of  1,000  plants,  100  each  in 
ten  blocks  in  dispersed  areas  of  the 
field,  showed  only  62  which  were 
actually  Saint  Louis  Grand  Prize;  in 
other  words,  but  6.2  per  cent.  At 
least  a  dozen  other  sorts  were  present. 

To  be  sure,  this  was  but  one  in¬ 
stance  but  there  were  plenty  of  oth¬ 
ers  of  more  or  less  similar  pattern. 
However,  from  the  yield  standpoint 
in  this  instance,  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  All 
were  winter  types  and  each  spike 
contributed  some  grain  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  total,  but  that  sort  of  variety 
mixture  provided  plenty  of  head¬ 
aches  for  the  shredded  wheat  maker 
who  wanted  only  soft  white  berries, 
and  the  pastry  flour  miller  who 
wanted  these  things  plus  usable  and 
uniform  low  protein  percentages. 

Plant  Breeder  Contributions 

In  1910,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  H.  H.  Love,,  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  wheat  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Pure  line  selection  was  the 
method  at  first  employed.  Some  real 
progress  was  made  and  several  high- 
yielding  strains  were  isolated  and 
introduced.  Believing  that  the  near 
limit  of  improvement  by  this  method 
had  been  reached,  Dr.  Love  and  his 
associates  later  resorted  to  cross¬ 
breeding  since  this  method  makes 
possible  the  combination  of  some  of 
the  desirable  qualities  of  two  or  more 
strains  into  a  single  true-breeding 
unit. 

Several  crossbreds  were  made  and 
introduced  but  none  hit  the  jackpot 
until  Yorkwin  was  introduced  in 
1935.  Its  exceptional  ability  to  yield 
pleased  farmers.  Its  flour  quality 
was  satisfactory  to  millers  and  its 
soft,  plump,  white  berries  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  makers  of  shredded  wheat. 
Of  course,  no  wheat  variety  is  ever 
fully  perfect.  Yorkwin  showed  a 
slight  susceptibility  to  loose  smut  and 
its  straw  a  tendency  to  lodge  if  bad 
storms  struck.  Correction  of  these 
somewhat  minor  defects  was  under¬ 
taken  and  in  1943  another  crossbred, 
the  Cornell  No.  595,  was  released. 
Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  acreage  in 
New  York  State  *  is  now  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  varieties.  A 
similar  statement  regarding  their 
popular  acceptance  by  farmers  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  large  wheat  acreage  of 
Michigan  and  adjacent  areas  in 
Canada. 

Oats,  Barley  and  Rye 

Oat  breeding  at  the  Cornell  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1908  and  in  the  course  of  the 
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two  following  decades  some  half 
dozen  pure  line  selections  were  re¬ 
leased.  In  those  days  the  main 
breeding  objectives  were  high  yield 
of  grain  and  stiffness  of  straw.  Until 
the  more  recent  years,  diseases,  ex¬ 
cept  covered  smut,  were  minor  mat¬ 
ters  and  smut  attacks  could  be  coun¬ 
teracted  by  seed  treatment.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  there  have  been  occasional 
epidemics  of  leaf  or  crown  rust  which 
caused  heavy  losses.  All  of  the  older 
varieties  were  rather  highly  suscept¬ 
ible  to  rust  attack.  This  circumstance 
called  for  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the 
breeding  program.  Rust  resistance 
must  be  added  to  and  combined  with 
high  yield  and  straw  stiffness.  A 
high  degree  of  success  has  attended 
this  sort  of  effort.  Such  varieties  as 
Mohawk,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Benton,  Ad¬ 
vance  and  some  others  are  excellent 
in  all  these  respects  and  are  already 
in  wide  use.  From  the  variety  angle, 
oat  production  appears  now  to  be  on 
a  safer  and  surer  basis  than  in  any 
previous  period  in  our  agricultural 
history. 

Barley  and  rye  are  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  than  wheat  and  oats  so  far 
as  acreage  is  concerned.  Though 
a  considerable  amount  of  brewing 
barley  is  still  grown  in  several  of 
our  Northern  States,  on  our  West 
Coast  arid  in  Canada,  most  of  the 
total  grain  production  of  both  winter 
and  spring  types  is  grown  as  feed  for 
animals.  The  Alpha,  a  spring-sown, 
two-rowed  sort  released  about  1921 
by  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  a  winter  six-rowed 
variety,  the  Wong,  developed  later  by 
the  same  station,  are  favorite  va¬ 
rieties  in  New  York  and  several  ad¬ 
jacent  States.  The  six-rowed  sorts 
are  given  preference  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  in  most  Western 
States. 

Rye  is  grown  in  widely  scattered 
areas  throughout  the  United  States 
and  there  are  numerous  named  va¬ 
rieties.  The  fact  that  rye  is  so  widely 
a  cross-pollinated  crop  has  made  the 
problem  of  producing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  pure  breeding  strains  a  difficult 
one.  At  the  present  time,  a  new 
large-kerneled  type  is  in  process  of 
development  at  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  If  and  when  released, 
it  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  varieties  already  in  common  use. 

Seed  Treatment  Essential 

This  summary  of  small  grains 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to 
mention  the  contribution  of  plant 
pathologists  toward  the  control  of 
certain  plant  diseases  through  seed 
treatments.  Covered  smut  in  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  has  at  times  been  de¬ 
vastating.  Seed  treatments,  properly 
applied,  have  served  as  the  dragon 
slayers.  Resistance  or  immunity  to 
the  attacks  of  most  other  dragons  is 
arrived  at  only  by  altering  the  heredi¬ 
tary  makeup.  New  and  more  virulent 
strains  of  old  disease  organisms  ap¬ 
parently  arise  from  time  to  time. 
Looking  ahead  I  think  I  see  that  one 
of  the  main  jobs  of  the  worker  for 
future  improvement  in  small  grains 
will  be  to  vanquish  these  enemies 
through  corrective  breeding  proce¬ 
dures.  It  can  and  doubtless  will  be 
done! 


Professor  H.  H.  Love,  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Department  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  shows  a  group  of  visitors  some  results  of  breeding  work  with  oats. 
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Strawberries — A  Garden  Favorite 

By  George  L .  Slate 


system  similar  to  our  present  matted 
row  and  fruiting  the  beds  only  one 
or  two  years.  The  hill  system  also 
was  highly  recommended  by  Fuller. 
A  winter  mulch  was  considered  very 
beneficial,  if  not  positively  necessary. 
He  stated  that  he  never  had  a  full 
crop  without  giving  protection. 

As  early  as  1845  authorities  recom- 

vs*,  _ _  _  -  -  mended  runner  restriction,  and  the 

widely  grown  and  important  fruit  four  feet  apart  were  made  for  the  ^  Qf  manure,  except  that  very 


During  the  last  one  hundred  years 
the  strawberry  has  risen  from  a  gar¬ 
den  fruit  of  little  economic  impor¬ 
tance  to  become  one  of  the  most 


were  hoed  until  the  runners  covered 
the  ground,  after  which  they  received 
no  attention  until  the  following' 
Spring,  when  paths  a  foot  wide  and 


crops.  A  century  ago  only  a  fraction 
of  the  present  acreage  was  grown. 
At  that  time  strawberries  were  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  wealthy  amateurs 
and  by  a  few  market  gardeners  near 
the  large  cities.  The  public  at  large, 
if  it  knew  strawberries,  knew  them 
only  as  wild  berries  from  the  fields 
where  they  grew  with  the  daisies  and 
buttercups.  Today  strawberries  are 
known  to  all  and  are  on  the  markets 
for  several  months  as  fresh  fruit  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  as  a  frozen  or 
processed  product.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  are  processed  into  pre¬ 
serves,  jams,  essences  for  flavoring 
candies,  flavoring  extracts,  syrup  for 
soda  fountains,  and  crushed  fruit  for 
flavoring  ice  cream  and  sauces.  They 
move  to  market  in  thousands  of  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  and  trucks.  Cold  stor¬ 
ages  are  filled  with  barrels  of  frozen 
strawberries.  Many  research  work¬ 
ers  are  engaged  in  problems  of  cul¬ 
ture,  control  of  insects  and  diseases, 
breeding,  marketing  and  processing. 

Varieties  Through  the  Years 

In  1850  when  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  first  published,  the 
Hovey  strawberry  was  the  leading 
variety.  Its  origination  in  1834  by 
C.  M.  Hovey  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  a 
landmark  in  strawberry  growing. 
Until  the  advent  of  the  Hovey  berry, 
practically  all  the  varieties  grown 
were  of  English  origin.  Hovey  ex¬ 
hibited  his  seedling  before  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
1838  where  it  created  a  furor,  being 
much  larger,  more  productive  and 
more  attractive  than  any  variety  then 
known.  It  was  soon  widely  dissemin¬ 
ated  and  became  a  leading  variety, 
especially  near  Boston  and  other  large 
Eastern  cities,  until  about  1860.  The 
success  of  the  Hovey  did  much  to 
stimulate  strawberry  breeding  and 
many  new  sorts  soon  appeared. 

In  1851  James  Wilson  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  Scottish  gardener,  originated 
a  variety  which  was  introduced  in 
1854  as  Wilson’s  Albany,  later  known 
as  Wilson.  It  was  this  variety  that 
transformed  the  strawberry  from  a 
garden  fruit  for  amateurs  to  a  fruit 
for  the  millions,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  strawberry  industry  we 
know  today.  The  Wilson  dominated 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  1860  to  1880;  and  in 
1872  it  was  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  strawberries  in  cultivation 
were  of  this  variety.  Wilson  was  very 
dependable,  producing  large  crops,  of 
attractive  fruit  even  under  indiffer¬ 
ent  care.  After  1880  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  Crescent  and  Sharp¬ 
less;  they  in  turn  were  superseded  by 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Miner’s  Prolific,  Haverland  and 
Bubach. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century 
many  varieties  were  developed  and 
grown,  the  more  widely  planted  be¬ 
ing  Aroma,  Dunlap,  Gandy,  Glen 
Mary,  Klondike,  Marshall,  Warfield, 
Chesapeake,  Missionary  and  Sample 
Howard  17  (Premier),  introduced 
about  1909,  soon  became  prominent 
and  was  the  leading  variety  until 
about  1935  when  its  supremacy  was 
challenged  by  many  new  varieties 
from  state  and  federal  experiment 
stations.  Now  important  are  Blake- 
more,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Klonmore  and  some  of  the  older 
sorts.  Sparkle,  Pathfinder,  Temple 
and  Fairland  are  promising  new  sorts 
still  under  trial.  Active  strawberry 
breeding  projects  at  many  stations 
may  soon  displace  these  varieties. 

Changes  in  Cultural  Methods 

Strawberry  growing  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  a  crude  business.  A. 
J .  Fuller  of  Ridgewood,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  a  frequent  contributor 
and  associate  editor  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  (in  the  1880’s),  and 
author  of  a  book  on  strawberry  grow¬ 
ing,  described  the  system  used  widely 
around  the  eastern  cities,  particularly 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

The  plants  were  set  in  rows  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart  and 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They 


pickers.  Two  or  three  crops  were 
gathered.  After  the  planting  became 
so  full  of  weeds  that  it  was  likely 
to  fail,  a  plow  was  run  through  the 
center  of  each  bed  forming  a  new 
path,  the  runners  filling  the  old  ones, 
and  another  crop  or  two  was  taken. 
Sometimes  the  beds  were  burned  over 
in  the  Fall  after  the  weeds  had  died 
and  dried  out,  or  a  heavy  harrow 
was  drawn  over  the  beds  soon  after 
harvest,  tearing  up  the  weeds  and 
a  greater  part  of  the  plants.  This 
broke  up  the  soil  so  that  the  few 
remaining  plants  grew  with  more 
vigor  and  there  was  room  for  the 
new  runners  to  root.  Beds  were 
cropped  in  this  manner  for  10  to  15 
years. 

Although  this  was  the  system  in 
general  use,  Fuller  recommended  a 


thrifty  plants  should  not  be  manured 
as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too 
much  to  leaf. 

Over  the  years  as  competition  in¬ 
creased,  improved  cultural  methods 
gradually  came  into  use.  Improved 
transportation  with  faster  trains  and 
refrigerator  cars  and  trucks  moved 
production  areas  farther  away  from 
the  cities.  Rapid  expansion  of  the 
industry  and  keener  competition 
necessitated  greater  yields  at  lower 
costs.  The  newly  created  experiment 
stations  worked  on  problems  of 
strawberry  growing.  Variety  tests 
were  first  and  these  led  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  better  varieties.  Fertilizer  ex¬ 
periments,  rather  crude  at  first,  and 
more  refined  later,  as  knowledge  of 
experimental  methods  was  acquired, 
suggested  better  use  of  chemical  fer¬ 


tilizers  and  the  importance  of  organic 
matter  in  strawberry  growing.  Studies 
of  time  of  fruit  bud  formation  were 
a  part  of  nutrition  experiments. 

The  importance  of  early  planting 
was  shown  and  runner  spacing  was 
found  to  increase  yields.  Mulching 
was  found  necessary  for  winter  pro¬ 
tection,  rather  than  for  merely  keep¬ 
ing  the  berries  clean. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

Some  of  the  greatest  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  control  of  insects 
and  diseases.  Probably  the  growers 
of  one  hundred  years  ago  knew  less 
about  these  troubles  than  about  any 
other  phase  of  strawberry  growing. 
Through  the  years  the  life  histories 
of  the  insects  and  diseases  troubling 
strawberries  have  been  studied  and 
control  measures  devised.  Growers 
know  how  to  handle  most  of  these 
troubles. 

The  informed  strawberry  grower 
of  today  knows  that  success  depends 
on  disease-free  plants  of  a  vigorous 
productive  variety  suitable  for  the 
market  for  which  it  is  to  be  grown. 
Early  planting,  a  well  drained  soil 
containing  an  abundance  of  organic 
matter  and  plant  nutrients,  the  spac- 
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STRAWBERRIES 


for 

Every  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

RAYNER  BROTHERS /rS 


FROM 


STRAWBERRIES  are  the  Number  One  Profit  Maker 
of  small  fruits  and  you  are  assured  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  success  when  you  plant  nursery  stock  from 
these  famous  RAYNER  strains.  Strawberries  are 
our  specialty  and  we  offer  you  one  of  the  largest 
selections  of  certified,  nursery-grown  plants  in 
the  United  States. 


FROM  OUR  1950  PLANT  CATALOG 


TOO  Plants 

Premier .  $2.70 

Fairland .  2.80 

Sparkle .  2.80 

Temple .  2.60 

Fairfax .  2.80 

Redstar .  2.80 


500  Plants 
$8.45 
8.75 
8.75 
8.15 
8.75 
8.75 


1000  Plants 
$13.50 
14.00 
14.00 
13.00 
14.00 
14.50 


5000  Plants 
$62.50 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 
67.50 


ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD - OR  WRITE  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 


BLUEBERRIES 

Giant,  Cultivated  Blueberries — the  wonder  fruit  acclaimed  by  fruit  growers  throughout  the 
northern  half  of  the  country.  RAYNER  BROTHERS  have  pioneered  with  blueberries  and  offer 
Maryland's  largest,  most  complete  selection  of  certified  varieties.  Complete  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  in  our  44  page  catalog.  Order  it  today! 

1  to  9  Pla/its  10  to  29  Plants  100  Plants 
Sturdy  2  year  plants  80c  each  70c  each  50c  each 


3  year.  Heavy  Branch 


1.00  each 


90c  each 


70c  each 


RASPBERRIES 


RAYNER  BROTHERS  offer  you  the  best  in 
Northern  grown  raspberry  stock.  Red  vari¬ 
eties  include  LATHAM,  NEWBURG  and  IN¬ 
DIAN  SUMMER.  Black  caps  are  CUMBER¬ 
LAND  and  MORRISON.  Also  SODUS  purple 

12  Plants  100  Plants  250  Plants 

Red  Varieties .  $2.60  $12.35  $26.80 

Black  Varieties .  1.80  9.90  21.40 

Sodus  purple . 2.35  11.25  24.10 

Grapes,  Blackberries,  Asparagus 

COCCi  44  PAGE  CATALOG 
C  §\  C  CT  •  and  PLANTING  GUIDE 


BERRi 
B<S>K 


Complete  descriptions.  Complete  cultural  directions.  Our 
special  customer  service  also  provides  free  seasonal  bulletins 
on  plant  care,  your  assurance  of  planting  success. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  &  ADDRESS  ON  A  PENNY  POST¬ 
CARD  &  MAIL  TO  US  NOW  FOR  FREE  44  PAGE  CATALOG! 


Order  Today!  Salisbury  52, 


MARYLAND 
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GROWN  IN  CHEMICALLY  TREATED  SELECTED  SOILS 


S  T  R  A  W  B  E 


Y  PLANTS 


True  to  Name  —  Free  from  Disease 
Sturdy,  stocky,  well-rooted  plants ! 

We  have  grown  and  shipped  Strawberry  plants  for 
the  past  50  years.  Our  business  has  grown  to  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country.  Our  customers  are  success¬ 
ful  because  they  plant  the  best.  In  our  new  1950 
catalog  you  will  find,  listed  all  the  new  and  the  best 
of  the  old  standard  and  everbearing  varieties. 


Our  prices  on  some 

of  the 

leading  varieties  follow: 

Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  500 

Per  1000 

Per  5000 

BLAKEMORI  .  .  . 

$  .90 

$1.50 

$2.40 

$7.50 

$12.00 

$55.00 

CATSKILL  . 

. .  1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

8.75 

14.00 

65.00 

FAIRFAX  . 

.  .  1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

8.75 

14.00 

65.00 

FAIRLAND  . 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

8.75 

14.00 

65.00 

PREMIER  . 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

8.75 

14  00 

a*  An 

ROBINSON . 

1.60 

2.60 

8.10 

13.00 

60.00 

SPARKLE  . 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

8.75 

14.00 

65.00 

TEMPLE . 

1.60 

2.60 

8.10 

13.00 

60.00 

We  specialize  in  the  growing  of  good  plants  for 
Market  Gardeners  and  large  commercial  growers. 
Our  plants  are  grown  in  selected  treated  soils,  free 
from  disease  and  insects.  All  leading  varieties.  Mary 
Washington  and  Paradise,  heavy  one  year  number 
one  roots. 

$1.15  per  25  —  $1.90  per  50  —  $3.00  per  100 
$6.00  per  250  -  $15.00  per  1000 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  trees  and  plants 
in  the  country.  All  kinds  of  small  fruit  plants,  fruit 
trees,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
roses,  bulbs,  etc.  BUNTINGS'  trees  and  plants  give 
you  a  quick  start  because  they  have  received  a  big 
head  start  here  in  the  nursery  row.  Be  first  to  show 
results. 

SEND  FOR  BUNTINGS’  NEW  FOUR-COLOR  FREE  CATALOG! 

Over  MOO  Acres  under  Cultivation 


BOX  28 


SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Grotyffie  Atturzi/np... 

1  *  'TOMATO 


Bears  Up  to  Double 
Ordinary  Kinds  I 

TIYBRID  Vigor  makes  the  plants 
grow  faster,  bear  earlier  and  for 
longer  season!  Thick-meated  heavy 
fruits  (Vi  lb.  or  more  each),  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  rich  flavor. 

Smooth,  Round,  Scarlet-.. _ 

Wonderful  for  salads,  canning  and  everj 
use— extra  profitable  to  grow  for  market.  ..... 
Hybrid  brings  rich  reward  for  your  care;  it  seta 
more  fruits  even  in  poor  weather.  Th  is  offer  good  for 
limited  time  only — send  stamp  for  postage  and  we 
will  mail  you  10  seeds  FREE.  Or,  to  have  more  plants; 
30  seeds  36c;  100  seeds  >1 .00;  X  Ounce  $14 .00.  postpaid. 


r  family 


ASPARAGUS  CROWNS  I 


ing  of  runners  to  prevent  overcrowd¬ 
ed  rows,  irrigation  in  dry  periods, 
and  early  and  thorough  winter 
mulching  are  the  essentials  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  strawberry  growing. 

The  Next  Hundred  Years 

In  predicting  what  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years  hold  for  the  strawberry, 
one  can  only  make  use  of  existing 
knowledge  and  trends.  Certainly  the 
strawberry  breeder  may  be  expected 
to  make  great  changes  in  the  straw¬ 
berry.  The  strawberry  has  come  a 
long  way  in  one  century  from  varie¬ 
ties  that  were  little  better  than  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  wild  strawberry  to  our 
present  day  sorts.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  may  be  expected  in 
plant  rather  than  fruit  characteris¬ 
tics.  Much  greater  resistance  of  the 
flowers  to  frost  is  available  to  the 
breeder.  The  cytologist  with  his  mi¬ 
croscope  and  chemicals  is  juggling 
the  chromosomes  of  experimental 
strawberry  species  so  that  they  may 
be  crossed  with  our  present  varieties 
to  produce  new  flavors  and  new 
types. 

Resistance  to  dry  weather,  by 
breeding  varieties  with  deeper  and 
mpre  extensive  root  systems,  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Resistance  to  red  stele,  leaf 
scorch,  leaf  spot  and  other  diseases 
may  be  characteristic  of  future  va¬ 
rieties.  Resistance  to  virus  diseases 
remains  to  be  discovered,  but  even 
now  we  know  how  to  handle  diseases 
of  this  type.  The  varieties  of  the 
future  will  be  very  attractive,  firm, 
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of  highest  quality,  and  adapted  to 
many  uses  other  than  shortcake  and 
eating  with  sugar  and  cream.  Freez¬ 
ing,  canning,  preserving,  flavoring 
extracts,  syrups  and  crushed  fruit  for 
ice  cream  and  sauces — all  require  va¬ 
rieties  with  special  characteristics 
which  can  be  produced  by  the 
breeder. 

Chemical  weed  control  is  making 
great  strides.  Already  we  know  that 
2,  4-D  is  useful  in  controlling  weeds 
in  a  strawberry  bed.  What  another 
hundred  years  of  chemical  work  on 
herbicides  will  produce  is  anybody’s 
guess.  For  the  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  we  may  look  forward 
to  an  array  of  chemicals  better  than 
those  we  now  have.  Irrigation  equip¬ 
ment  is  constantly  improving,  per¬ 
haps  waxy  coatings  may  be  developed 
to  reduce  the  plant’s  wasteful  trans¬ 
piration  of  moisture  through  the 
leaves. 

Better  and  cheaper  refrigeration, 
more  rapid  movement  of  berries  from 
field  to  table,  and  gas  storage  en- 
route  to  market  will  result  in  better 
berries  for  the  consumer. 

The  hormone  chemist  is  producing 
new  hormones  to  control  plant 
growth  and  the  plant  physiologist  is 
using  them  to  study  the  plant’s  re¬ 
action.  Eventually  we  may  expect 
something  to  be  discovered  which 
will  profoundly  influence  the  growth 
of  strawberry  plants,  and  ways  of 
using  it  to  produce  bigger  and  better 
strawberries. 


BUHTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC,  | 


A  mulch  of  straw  or  other  suitable  material  is  essential  for  wintering  straw¬ 
berries  m  the  Northeast.  Moved  off  the  plants  and  left  between  the  rows  in 
the  Spring,  the  mulch  will  conserve  moisture  arid  help  control  weeds. 


Excels  either 
trained  on  stakes 
(or  grown  naturally 


Atlee  Bupee  Co. 

544  Burpe*  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Burpee  Seed 
Catalog  _ 

The  leading  American  Seed  Catalog.  Read 
about  Burpee  Hybrid  Cucumber  and  other 
better  vegetables,  also  many  new  flowers 
ail  created  by  Burpee.  See  the  new  kind  of 
Giant  Zinnia!  A  complete  directory  of  all 
the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  CROW 


New  Ideas  for 

your  garden 


FACTS 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
Quick-Crop  Fruits 
Ornamental  Fruits 
Complete  Home  Orchard 
The  Home  Vineyard 
Everbearing  Strawberries 
Everbearing  Raspberries 
Blueberries  with  fruit  buds 
Fast-growing  Shade  Trees 
Magnolias  with  flower  bud 
New  Patented  Roses 
New  Garden  Aristocrats 
Shrubs  to  bloom  this  year 
Evergreens 

Many  other  trees,  plants 


STERN'S  1950  SPRING  CATALOG 
Introducing  new  Blue  Ribbon 
fruits,  berries  and  ornamentals 

Full  of  new  ideas,  plans,  helpful  information— most 
complete  nursery  catalog.  Contains  many  new  and 
unusual  trees  and  shrubs. 

FACTS  to  help  you  plan  your  garden 
Ideal  catalog  for  beginners  because  it  truthfully 
tells  what  to  plant— and  what  not  to  plant.  Tells 
how  to  select  easy-to-grow  fruits  and  flowers.  Lists 
hardy  plants  that  survive  severe  winters.  So  com¬ 
plete,  expert  gardeners  say— "outstanding  catalog 
for  1950.”  (NOT  A  SEED  CATALOG) 

Hurry!  Limited  Edition!  Don't  mist  it! 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

.  Please  send  me  your  1950  garden  catalog  at  once, 

■  without  obligation.  (10?  west  of  Miss,  river) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE . 


An  1858  Diary 

I  hold  in  my  hands  an  old,  disin¬ 
tegrating  diary  which  came  into  my 
possession  some  10  years  ago.  In  it, 
more  than  90  years  ago,  my  father’s 
father  wrote  under  the  date,  March 
27,  1858:  “Clear  and  windy.  Took 
White’s  gun  and  went  a  hunting.  Shot 
one  fox,  a  squirrel  —  saw  lots  of 
ducks.  Got  my  papers  too,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Got  12  all  at  once.” 

At  that  date  my  grandfather,  lately 
from  Connecticut,  was  homesteading 
in  Washington  County,  Iowa,  and  I 
can  picture  his  joy  on  returning  home 
from  a  Saturday  afternoon’s  hunting, 
to  find  that  a  neighbor  had  been  to 
town,  the  stage  coach  had  recently 
gone  through  with  the  mail,  and  here 
at  his  hand  was  enough  reading 
matter  to  last  him  till  time  for  Spring 
plowing. 

I  never  saw  this  grandfather,  Uri 
Kimberly.  He  gave  his  life  “to  make 
men  free”  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
in  October  1864.  All  I  know  about 
him  I  have  learned  from  old 
daguerreotypes,  from  this  old  diary, 
and  from  those  who  knew  him  in 
the  flesh,  most  of  whom  have  gone  to 
their  reward.  But  I  am  sure  grandpa 
would  feel  very  much  at  home  at 
my  house.  He  wouldn’t  be  looking  for 
the  non-existent  radio,  electric  re¬ 
frigeration,  vacuum  cleaner,  power 
washer  or  electric  lights.  He  would 
know  how  to  drive  the  steer,  wield 
the  flail,  swing  the  scythe  and  pitch 
the  hay  as  we  do  here  at  Sprucetip. 
So  I  will  sound  a  little  different  note, 
while  others  list  their  experiences 
with  progress. 

Grandpa  was  a  religious  man.  His 
diary  shows  that  he  never  missed  a 
class  meeting  and  that,  when  the 
itinerant  preacher  came  that  way 
with  Bible  and  tracts  in  his  saddle 
bags,  grandpa  was  always  in  the 


audience.  I  think  grandpa  would  be 
impressed  with  the  material  progress 
the  people  of  America  have  made 
since  he  pioneered  in  the  West.  But 
I  think  he  could  sincerely  grieve  at 
modern  America’s  lack  of  reverence 
for  God’s  laws  and  her  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  and  indispensa¬ 
bility  of  principles.  So  while  we  en¬ 
joy  our  modern  improvements,  let  us 
not  forget  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  which  have  made  our 
country  great  and  prosperous,  nor  the 
One  to  whom  we  sing: 

“Before  the  hills  in  order  stood 
Or  earth  received  its  frame, 

From  everlasting,  Thou  art  God, 

A  thousand  years  the  same.” 

Nellie  Kimberly  Wadhams 


Future  of  the  Soybean 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

April  9,  1910 

A  crop  that  is  sure  to  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  development  of 
American  farming  is  the  Soy  bean. 
While  it  rqay  not  take  the  place  of 
Red  clover  or  interfere  with  the 
spread  of  Alfalfa  seeding,  the  Soy 
bean  is  sure  to  find  a  useful  place  on 
many  farms.  The  grain  gives  an 
anaylsis  nearly  as  high  as  linseed 
meal,  while  the  stalks  make  a  fine 
forage.  In  the  South  and  West  some 
remarkable  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  feeding  it.  In  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  Soy  bean  meal  from 
Japan  has  become  a  regular  feed  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  markets,  reducing  the 
price  of  other  grain.  It  is  one  of  the 
crops  which  American  farmers  must 
learn  how  to  raise.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  to  cut  down  the  fear¬ 
ful  grain  bills  than  to  grow  more  of 
our  protein  food  at  home.  Soy  beans 
will  help  us  do  this,  and  we  shall 
begin  at  once  a  study  of  this  crop. 
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"Cold  Storage ”  A  Success 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  December  8,  1883 


A  few  months  ago  the  Rural  gave 
an  account  of  a  new  project  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  temporary 
preservation  of  fruits  by  cold  storage, 
with  a  promise  of  further  account 
when  the  result  should  be  known. 

The  enterprise  referred  to  was  the 
erection  of  a  large  refrigerator  and 
ice-house  by  the  Highland.  Fruit 
House  Company  at  Highland,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  The  ice-house  has 
capacity  for  about  900  tons,  while  the 
refrigerating  house  will  accommodate 
something  over  200  tons  of  grapes, 
as  usually  packed  in  crates  or  baskets. 
Its  location  is  on  the  western  limits 
of  Highland  village,  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  river  landing 
and  the  West  Shore  Railroad  station, 
and  it  is  built  near  the  edge  of  a 
pond  so  small  that  ice  will  probably 
have  to  be  cut  three  times  to  fill  it; 
but  it  is  expected  that  two  cuttings 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  refrig¬ 
erator  through  any  season. 

Having  visited  the  establishment 
and  interviewed  several  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  well  as  the  superintendent 
in  charge,  I  find  it  is  confidently 
stated  that  the  enterprise  is  a  success, 
so  far  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  fruits,  for  a  few  months,  and  the 
belief  is  expressed  that  grapes— even 
the  perishable  Concords — can  be  kept 
till  Spring,  if  properly  packed.  The 
house  has  been  nearly  filled  this  Fall, 
and  the  early  heavy  frost  prevented 
the  offering  of  many  more.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  stock  has  been  Concord  grapes, 
although  peaches  are  stored  to  quite 
a  considerable  extent,  and  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  as  well  as  butter  and  eggs 
to  a  limited  extent — merely  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes.  The  results  inf 
all  cases  have  been  satisfactory.  With 
regard  to  grapes,  it  is  found  that, 
where  properly  packed,  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  preserved,  and  sales  are  satis¬ 
factory.  By  “properly  packed”  is 
meant  that  the  fruit  should  be  quite 
ripe,  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  all  broken,  cracked  and 
unripe  berries,  while  the  sound 
grapes  should  be  packed  in  tills  or 
baskets,  about  five  inches  or  less  in 
depth.  Grapes  have  been  stored  here 
this  season  in  all  possible  conditions 
— ripe  and  unripe,  cracked  and 
bruised,  rotten  and  frosted,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  well  that  it  has  been  so, 
as  growers  will  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  even  “cold  storage”  will 
not  ripen  grapes,  or  close  up  cracks, 
or  heal  bruises,  or  remove  rottenness, 
but  it  will  keep  slightly  frosted  grapes 
in  good  appearance,  so  that  the  dam¬ 
age  to  them  can  be  discerned  only  by 
the  taste — which  is  to  be  regretted 
in  behalf  of  consumers.  Where  mil¬ 
dew  or  rot  appears,  it  may  invariably 
be  traced  to  unripe  or  cracked  ber¬ 
ries  or  clusters. 

Whether  the  objection  heretofore 
urged  against  chilled  grapes — that 
they  quickly  lose  in  appearance  after 
exposure,  and  must  be  used  imme¬ 
diately — will  lie  against  them  when 
kept  in  this  way,  is  not  yet  certainly 
known,  and  the  writer  is  not  posted 
on  that  branch  of  the  subject  further 
than  to  know  that  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  bring  satisfactory  prices, 
although  the  market  has  been  slow. 
Prices  have  been  from  five  to  10 
cents,  the  latter  exceptional  however; 
six  to  eight  cents  would  probably  be 
a  fair  average. 

They  would  have  sold  for  from 
three  to  four  cents  when  cut.  The 
expense  has  been  about  one  cent  per 
pound.  In  consquence  of  these  fav¬ 
orable  results,  several  growers  in  this 
section  are  contemplating  similar  en¬ 
terprises,  on  a  limited  scale,  and  it  is 
stated  that  other  fruit  districts  are 
also  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  system  by  following  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  house  is  divided  into  six  rooms 
— three  above  and  three  below.  The 
lower  rooms  are  20  by  40  feet,  the 
upper  rooms  are  of  the  same  width, 
but  less  in  depth.  The  temperature 
has  been  kept  at  38  degrees,  but  it 
is  believed  by  some  that  34  degrees 
will  be  found  better;  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  states  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  freezing  point  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  atmosphere  seems  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  as  matches  and  salt  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  room  show  no  signs  of 
moisture,  and  water  on  the  cement 
floor  dries  up  with  reasonable  quick¬ 
ness.  Early  in  the  season  it  required 
more  ice  to  run  it  than  later,  when 
it  became  more  filled  up  and  cooled, 


and  cool  weather  set  in.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  six  rooms  can  be  run 
down  to  38  degrees  on  nine  tons  a 
week,  or  one  and  a  half  ton  per  week 
for  each  room.  To  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  down  to  34  degrees  would 
require  more. 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  this 
company  is  the  originator  of  “cold 
storage  for  fruit,”  but  that  it  is  the 
first  to  apply  the  Ridgway  system  on 
so  large  a  scale.  This  system  is  well 
known  throughout  the  country  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  domestic  refrigerators,  cool¬ 
ers,  meat  cars,  etc.  The  first  operator 
to  any  extent  in  this  section  was 
Mr.  D.  J.  Donaldson,  of  Clintondale, 
the  “Grape  King”  of  Ulster  County, 
who  tried  it  two  years  ago  with  such 
success  as  to  induce  him  to  enlarge 
the  building  last  year,  so  as  to  have 
room  for  his  whole  crop  of  Concords 
— about  100  tons.  An  early  and  heavy 
frost  cut  off  35  tons  so  that  they  were 
sold  for  two  cents  or  less  per  pound. 
The  plan  used  by  Mr.  D.  is  different 
from  the  Ridgway,  and,  so,  far  as 
known,  operates  well. 

Growers  here  express  confidence 
that  cold  storage  will  help  them  very 
materially,  as  it  will  prolong  the  sea¬ 
son,  measurably  prevent  glut,  and 
bring  them  better  prices.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  more  Concords  is  projected  for 
next  Spring,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  probably  rule  at  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound.  Large-acred 
growers  say  they  can  grow  them  for 
that  price  if  they  can  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  help.  This  they  propose  to  get 
by  crowding  the  small  growers  out 
of  the  business.  The  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  better  and  high  priced 
fruits  by  the  smaller  growers,  and  a 
more  intensive  system  of  culture,  by 
which  they  will  get  double  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  better  prices  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  maintain  their  position  3s 
independent  tillers  of  the  “Soil. 

Clintondale,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  g. 


Aeroplanes  for  Orchard 
Dusting 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
November  5,  1921 

Several  years  ago  we  made  a  half¬ 
playful  statement  that  within  a  few 
years  a  flying  machine  might  be 
used  for  spraying  orchards.  One  of 
our  artists  drew  an  imaginary  picture 
of  a  large  machine  carrying  a  tank 
pump.  It  was  supposed  to  go  float¬ 
ing  over  the  orchard  and  blow  the 
spray  down  through  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  idea  seemed  to  impress 
most  people  like  a  dream  or  the  idea 
of  the  average  funny  man.  To  show, 
however,  that  dreams  may  come  true, 
we  now  have  the  report  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  Ohio  where  an  airship 
was  used  to  throw  dust  down  upon 
an  orchard. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  ordinary 
mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
sulphur  was  used  for  this  purpose 
and  a  special  sifter  was  used  to  throw 
out  the  dust.  The  airship  flew  about 
20  or  25  feet  above  the1  tops  of  the 
trees,  releasing  the  powder,  which 
was  carried  by  the  wind  and  the  air 
current  of  the  propeller  into  every 
part  of  the  trees.  Of  course  this  was 
done  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  a  few 
minutes  spent  in  this  way  did  a  work 
which  would  require  several  days  of 
men  and  spray  pumps.  The  full  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  kind  of  dusting  has  not 
yet  been  worked  out,  but  judging 
from  our  own  experience  in  using  a 
power  duster  we  fully  believe  that 
this  method  would  be  highly  efficient. 
In  fact,  we  think  it  would  be  better 
applied  in  this  way  from  the  top  than 
would  be  the  case  when  the  dust  is 
blown  into  the  tree  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  There  seems  to  us  no  good 
reason  why  such  a  plan  should  not 
work  properly,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  this  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase  in  the  business  of 
dusting  trees. 
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Before  you  buy  any  Dfursery  Stock 
this  year ,  be  sure  to  look  into 

MILLER'S  1950 
CATALOG 

This  new  catalog  describes  and  illustrates  in  color 
the  best  hardy  productive,  northern-grown  vari¬ 
eties,  both  new  and  old  favorites,  in — 


We  at  Miller  Nurseries,  our  firm 
having  been  founded  in  1875, 
are  three-quarters  down  the  long 
road  to  our  100th  birthday  too. 
And  we  constantly  strive  to  give 
the  best  possible  stock  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  all  our  customers,  realizing 
that  only  in  this  way  can  we 

hope  to  merit  their  continued 
patronage  as  we  have  in  the 

past.  We  are  glad  to  help  you 
in  any  way  we  can  with  fruit 
and  nursery  problems.  Please 

feel  free  to  write  us  whether 

you  are  a  customer  or  not. 


STRAWBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES 

GRAPES 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES 
SHADE  AND  NUT  TREES 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  and 
ORNAMENTALS 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  —  NO  CHARGE ,  OF  COURSE 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


547  W.  Lake  Road 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies 

Free  1950  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  46  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


SAVE  TIME 
AND  MONEY 


PUNTS 

Send  today  for  FREE  GARDEN  BOOK  or  Vegetable 
Plante  with  cultural  direction*  on  how  to  grow  them. 
8AFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  on  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants.  Try  our  bargain  special  offers. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Box  898  Albany.  Ca. 


so  an  cherry  trees 


Also  other  fruits  and  berries. 
Best  quality  at  lowest  prices  in 
5  years.  Write  us  now  for  cata¬ 
log,  prices. 

~~~ _ —  « BEVERLY  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R,  Pittsford,  N.  Y 


CLOVER  SEED 

Highest  quality  tested  seed  direct  from  Northern 
Ohio  farms  at  lowest  producing  section  prices.  Write 
today  for  complete  money  saving  price  list 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


Chinese  Chestnuts 
!  Resist  -  Blight 

BEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 
OTHER  NUTS.  54  YEARS 
EXPERIMENTS.  Send 
postcard  now  for  FREE  book¬ 
let  it  prices  on  over  20  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  Also;  Best  Varieties  — 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES. 

SUNNY  RIDGE.  435  New  St.,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


CHESTNUT 
T  RE  E  S 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

I.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  J947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers. 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees,  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons.  Chinese, 
large  as  turnips.  American,  sweet  as  maidens. 
Blueberries  highbush  hybrids.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  white  Oak.  Riches  without  plowing  booklet  45*. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  Now. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES.  BaxR.  Downinfton,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Guaranteed  To  Grow 

Strong  vigorous  growing  1  or  2  year 
old  Mary  Washington  disease  resisting 
roots.  Prices  25  to  100,  8c  each;  postage 
paid;  100  to  500  6c  each;  500  to  1000  4c 
each  F.O.B.  Savannah.  Prices  for  larger 
quantities  quoted  on  request.  Remit  with 
order.  Reference  Savannah  National  Bank 

SAVANNAH  ASPARAGUS  FARMS 

Savannah,  New  York 


Present 


■HARRIS  SKDS 

'Jforrf/i  2C<Vt  —The  Perfect  Early  Hybrid  Corn 

Everyone  knows  that  good  early  corn  brings  premium  prices.  That’s 
why  each  year  more  growers  are  planting  North  Star.  Not  only  is  it 
early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking)  but  it  has  excellent  quality, 
attractive  appearance  and  yields  abundantly.  The  vigorous  seed  may  be 
planted  in  cold  soil  and  the  bushy  plants  stand  up  well  under  adverse 
conditions.  Give  North  Star  a  trial  this  year. 

Send  for  Our  FREE  Catalog  Today! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC.  ★  9  Moreton  Farm  ★  Rochester  11,  New  York 


Harris'  North  Star  Corn 


1950  CATALOG  now /imdi/' 
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l  lonie  (  Spring  Planting  Offers 


(Sent  POSTPAID  at  Proper  Planting  Time) 

LOVELY  FRENCH  HYBRID 

LILACS 

From  the  Nation’s  "Lilac  Capital.”  Collection 
offer:  MRS.  W.  E.  MARSHALL  (Single,  darkest 
red),  LUCIE  BALTET  (single,  coral  pink),  PAUL 
HARIOT  (fragrant,  double  purple). 


One  each  of  above 
varieties,  18''-24''; 


3 ...  $5 


BY,S  ROSES 


Hardy,  Rochester-grown  No.  1  plants.  Collec¬ 
tion  offer:  BETTY  UPRICHARD  (pink),  CALE¬ 
DONIA  (white),  EDITH  NELLIE  PERKINS  (2- 
tone:  orange-carmine),  JOANNA  HILL  (yellow), 
McGREDY’S  SCARLET  (red)  and  PRESIDENT 
HOOVER  (maroon,  orange,  gold). 


One  each  of  above 
varieties: 


6  tor 


I 


RASPBERRIES 

LATHAM:  Favorite  red  raspberry.  Large  firm 
fruit.  Hardy,  winter-resistant,  2-year  plants. 


“Streamliner”  Everbearing 
STRAWBERRIES— 

50  plants  $4.50 

write 


10  tor  $225 

FlotferCity~ 
NURSERY 


for 

colorful  QUALITY  11  VUULIl  1  STOCK 

Nursery  Box  37  EAST  Rochester,  N.Y. 
catalog  "Living  Fence”  Headquarters 


Every  page  of  CROP  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
is  filled  with  up  to  date  easy-to-under- 
stand  tips  you  can  “plough  back"  into 
bigger  yields  every  year.  Don't  miss 
a  single  issue!  Send  for  your  FREE  2- 
year  subscription  TODAY— along  with 
current  seed  prices. 

SCOTT  FARM  SKID  COMPANY 
180  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Jastafew  plants 
supply  more  than 

a  family  can  eat.  _ 

Double  to  four  times  as  much  as 
other  kinds!  Disease-resistant, 
they  bear  where  others  fail. 

Wonderful  for  slicing;  crisp 
white  flesh  and  small  seed  area, 
8  in.  and  more  long.  Deliciousl 
Special:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  for  $1. 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar  _ 

Today  1 


Catalog  FREE 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


545  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

W«  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  trovers 
and  heme  tardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  ef 
Veietable  and  FI  ewer  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  tree  copy  of  eur  1950  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW  SiZ&L 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two.  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bartain  Prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Blneberry  Nanis  Certifies 

T"Vfc  ’‘writT Tru\t* 

CLIFFORD  N0RCR0SS  4  SON,  MT.  HOLLy!  N*.  . 


SEED  CORN  CUSTOMERS 

This  Spring  plant  AMERICA’S  CHOICE 
SEED  CORN— The  famous  KRI2ER  HY¬ 
BRIDS  and  CARLO  ENSILAGE  CORNS. 
See  your  Dealer  or  Agent  OR  — 
Writ e  For  Frau  Booklet  To 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER.  PENNA. 


20  Million  Trees 

Evergreen  seedlings  and  trans-  A  Y£AR 
plants.  Fruit  and  Shade  trees. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Farmers!  Urbanites!  City  Folks: 

Don’t  take  chances  with  inferior  seeds.  Follow  the  lead 
of  successful  dairymen,  vegetable  growers  and  others 
who  till  the  soil.  Year  after  year  these  people  buy 

GUNSON’S  SEEDS 

Our  catalog  is  free  and  offers  you  a  complete  line  of 
superior  quality  vegetable  and  farm  seeds. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN  UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES. 

L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.  Seedsmen  Rochester  1,  N.  Y. 
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Progress  in  Vegetable  Industry 

By  Kenneth  B.  Floyd 


Back  in  1850  practically  every  fam¬ 
ily  in  city,  town  or  village  raised 
and  stored  its  own  supply  of  summer 
vegetables.  Cabbage,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  etc., 
were  stored  in  cellars  or  cold  cellars 
dug  in  the  yard.  Except  in  cities 
where  land  values  prohibited,  each 
home  had  a  vegetable  garden  and  the 
women  and  children  did  most  of  the 
work.  Since  each  place  also  had 
cows,  horses  and  swine,  the  garden 
had  plenty  of  manure.  In  fact,  gar¬ 
dening  historically  has  been  tied  to 
a  dependable  supply  of  manure.  As 
cities  grew,  the  cows  and  swine  were 
moved  to  the  outskirts  and  market 
gardening  as  a  business  followed. 
Winter  dairying  was  combined  with 
summer  truck  growing  and  gardeners 
without  cows  hauled  horse  manure 
from  the  city  livery  stables. 

The  invention  of  canning  by  ster-f 
ilization  was  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  releasing  the  housewife 
from  the  home  storage  of  vegetables. 
Discovered  by  a  Frenchman  in  the 
early  1800’s,  canning  of  vegetables 
was  known,  but  considered  expensive 
until  the  stimulus  of  the  Civil.  War 
forced  the  rapid  construction  of  com¬ 
mercial  canning  plants.  Canned  goods 
became  popular  and  returning  vet¬ 
erans  spread  the  demand. ' 

There  were  two  other  factors  that 
combined  to  make  changes  in  the 
vegetable  industry.  The  factory  sys¬ 
tem  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  cities 
sprung  up  everywhere,  and,  although 
wages  were  low,  family  income  was 
larger.  The  demand  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  all  the  year  round  was 
vastly  increased.  At  the  same  time, 
the  system  of  national  transportation 
by  means  of  highways,  canals  and 
railroads  was  much  improved  and 
widely  expanded.  Perishable  produce, 
lowever,  could  not  be  shipped  satis¬ 
factorily  until  the  development  of  re¬ 
frigeration  and  the  refrigerated  car. 
Although  there  are  earlier  instances, 
;he  first  successful  commercial  ship¬ 
ments  of  vegetables  and  fruits  from 
Florida  and  California  to  New  York, 
were  not  made  until  1888.  The  pro¬ 
duce  was  precooled  and  re-iced  in 
ransit.  Such  a  procedure  forced 
.he  development  of  mechanical  re¬ 
frigeration  on  a  large  scale,  since  this 
produce  was  shipped  outside  the  nat¬ 
ural  ice  belt  and  required  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  ice  in  transit.  By 
1890  mechanical  refrigeration,  arti¬ 
ficial  ice-making  plants,  and  cold 
storage  plants  were  active  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the 
changes  that  have  led  up  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  day  vegetable  industry.  It  was 
a  question  of  balancing  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs  against  higher  shipping 
charges.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that 
more  vegetables  could  be  produced 
than  consumers  desired.  Our  urban 
population,  however,  continued  to 
grow  and  real  estate  values  to  in¬ 
crease.  In  1860,  16  per  cent  of  our 
total  population  was  in  cities  of  8,000 
or  over.  By  1890,  it  was  36  per  cent; 
in  1920,  it  was  51  per  cent;  in  1930, 


it  was  56  per  cent;  and  now  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  estimated  at  81  per  cent 
urban.  The  first  apartment  house 
appeared  in  New  York  City  in  1870 
and  warm  air  furnaces  became  gen¬ 
eral  about  the  same  time.  The  fact 
that  there  was  less  space  to  store  and, 
in  some  instances,  no  place  to  store 
at  all,  changed  consumer  buying 
habits  decidedly. 

The  impact  of  two  world  wars 
within  the  last  40  years  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  hastened,  but  probably  not 
greatly  changed,  the  vegetable  indus¬ 
try  pattern  now  developing.  In  pro¬ 
duction  the  search  for  level  friable, 
and  fertile  land  continues.  Freedom 
from  pests,  fungus  infection,  and 
swollen  real  estate  values  is  also  a 
factor.  Research  in  the  development 
of  (a)  new  varieties,  particularly  of 
the  hybrid  type,  (b)  the  technical 
aspects  of  large  scale  commercial 
fertilization,  and  (c)  the  expanded 
use  of  chemicals  to  control  pests, 
fungus,  and  some  kinds  of  weeds, 
has  greatly  increased  yields  of  most 
kinds  of  vegetables.  In  many  cases 
quality  has  been  improved.  In  oth¬ 
ers,  the  ability  to  stand  up  under 
shipping  vicissitudes,  or  to  present 
good  display  characteristics,  has  been 
considered  more  important.  Gen¬ 
erally  good  technical  progress  has 
been  made  at  the  production  level. 

Progress  in  market  preparation, 
with  particular  reference  to  fresh 
vegetables,  has  not,  however,  kept 
pace  with  production  change.  In  the 
processing  field,  the  canners  now 
have  a  tremendous  investment  in 
manufacturing  and  storage  equip¬ 
ment.  Well  organized  for  education 
and  promotion,  with  trade  associa¬ 
tions  at  both  the  state  and  national 
levels,  this  industry  is  prepared  to 
give  service  wherever  it  is  needed. 
Dehydration  was  a  factor  in  getting 
large  supplies  of  food  overseas  during 
the  war.  More  recently  there  seems 
to  be  less  demand  for  this  type  of 
product.  The  idea  of  quick-freezing 
fresh  vegetables  and  fixing  field 
quality  as  long  as  refrigeration  is 
maintained,  has  become  popular;  a 
significant  amount  is  now  processed 
in  this  fashion. 

Quick  to  adopt  the  most  modem 
techniques  in  production,  growers  of 
fresh  vegetables,  especially  in  the 
East,  have  lagged  in  modernizing 
their  market  preparation  program. 
Inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  Florida 
installed  packing  sheds  and  grading 
equipment  about  25  years  ago.  The 
most  modem  equipment  for  grading 
and  .packing  is  now  to  be  found  on 
the  West  Coast.  In  many  cases  the 
“electric  eye”  is  used  to  discard  off¬ 
color,  bruised,  or  diseased  specimens, 
exact  sizing  equipment  is  common, 
and  goods  are  carefully  packed  to 
protect  quality.  Buyers  at  terminal 
markets  purchase  large  quantities  of 
western  and  southern  shipped-in  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  basis  of  brand  and  state¬ 
ment  of  quality.  Even  today,  no 
terminal  buyer  who-  values  his  job 
dares  to  purchase  a  nearby  shipment 
of  eastern  vegetables  without  first 


“Cheers,”  a  new  sweet  pea,  delicately  “Sunny,”  a  dwarf  single  French 
beautiful,  waved,  lush  pink  flowers  marigold,  grows  18  inches  tall  and  is 
shading  from,  soft  pink  at  the  edges  covered  with  single,  bright  yellow 
to  a  very  light  creamy  pink  at  the  flowers,  about  two  inches  across,  with 
~ "  base  of  the  keel.  attractive  wavy  edges. 
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Merchandising  vegetables  has  become  a  major  enterprise  in  many  stores. 
Quality  throughout  is  stressed  in  this  attractive  chain  store  display. 


carefully  checking  on  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  at  first  hand. 

In  some  phases  of  distribution, 
progress  has  been  remarkable;  in 
others  the  system  “just  growed,”  like 
Topsy.  We  now  have  a  constantly 
improving  transportation  system  by 
rail,  truck,  and  air  that  is  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  We  have  a 
warehousing  system,  strategically 
spotted  throughout  the  nation,  that 
is  adequate  to  the  need.  With  the 
development  of  supermarkets,  the 
self-service  idea,  and  chain  and  co¬ 
operatively  owned  warehouses,  a  long 
stride  forward  has  been  made  in  the 
economic  distribution  of  vegetables 
at  the  retail  level.  Consumer  packs 
of  vegetables  at  the  farm  or  whole¬ 
sale  level  also  show  promise  in  fav¬ 
orable  consumer  reaction.  However, 
progress  in  the  handling  of  vegetables 
from  shipping  point  to  consumer  has 
not  kept  pace.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
tainers  we  now  use  are  of  the  same 
type  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Take,  for  example,  the 
bushel  basket.  It  splinters  easily  and 
thus  damages  the  vegetables  shipped; 
it  gives  little  protection  to  vegetables 
enclosed;  and  its  shipping  life  is 
short.  It  is  outmoded,  inefficient  and 
expensive,  yet  we  use  it  through 
custom. 

Our  terminal  markets  have  changed 
little  since  1914.  The  same  narrow 
streets,  the  same  small  buildings,  the 
same  unloading  facilities,  the  same 
handling  over  and  pver  again  by 
hand — these  methods  do  not  fit  into 
a  streamlined,  efficient  distributive 
picture;  their  users  are  doomed  to 
business  failure  if  they  continue. 
Mention  should  be  made  in  passing 
of  the  development  of  auction  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  Jersey  which  do  a  fast 
efficient  job  in  moving  perishables 
into  the  hands  of  buyers.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  regional  markets  in  New 
York  State,  with  facilities  for  farmer 
sales  at  the  wholesale  level,  has 
helped  to  solve  some  distributive 
problems. 

There  has  been  just  enough  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  food  values  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  prove  that  here  is  a  fertile 
field  whose  resources  are  as  yet  un¬ 
tapped.  Not  too  many  vegetable  dis¬ 
tributors  have  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  goes  with  branded  goods, 
standardized  for  top-quality;  nor 
have  they  initiated  a  promotional 
sales  program  geared  to  this  type  of 
product.  Where  this  has  been  done, 
it  has  paid  big  dividends.  Generally, 
however,  eastern  vegetables  leave  the 
farm  or  shipping  point  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  lots  with  varying  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  quality,  condition,  and  con¬ 
tainers.  They  travel  to  the  big  con¬ 
suming  centers  of  New  York,  Boston 
or  Philadelphia,  each  of  which  has 
an  outmoded  terminal  market,  ill 
adapted  to  low  cost  distribution.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  head  buyer  for 
one  of  the  largest  food  chains  in  the 
East  recently  made  this  statement: 
“I  buy  as  little  as  possible  of  eastern 
vegetables,  since  I  cannot  depend 
either  on  the  quality  or  the  supply.” 

It  is  the  dreamers  working  on  their 
dreams  who  have  given  us  better 
methods  and  better  tools.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  the  development  of 
atomic  power,  we  now  have  a  method 
of  checking  fertilizer  use  by  plants; 
almost  certainly  we  shall  become 
more  efficient  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  in  the  future.  The 
development  of  safer  and  surer  con¬ 
trols  over  pests  and  diseases  is  now 
subjected  to  careful,  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  and  should  give  results.  On 


its  past  record,  production  will  keep 
pace  with  the  need. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  con¬ 
sumers  are  increasing  their  per  capita 
consumption  of  vegetables.  This  high 
rate  of  consumption  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,  however,  unless  a  lower  cost 
distributive  system  is  initiated.  Re¬ 
alization  of  this  need  has  brought 
forward  some  constructive  plans.  In 
the  retailing  field,  the  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  in 
conjunction  with  Research  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  officials,  is  now  engaged 
in  a  “quickie”  training  program  in 
the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  stores.  About  12,000  deal¬ 
ers  already  have  been  contacted  with 
a  definite  increase  in  sales  noticed. 
Some  educational  institutions  have 
adopted  longer,  more  thorough  train¬ 
ing  programs  looking  toward  more 
efficient  retailing  practices.  The 
stage  is  being  set  for  mass  merchan¬ 
dising  on  a  scale  hardly  compre¬ 
hended  as  yet  by  many  of  our  so- 
called  distributors.  Instead  of  charg¬ 
ing  more  for  the  same  services,  our 
middlemen  must  charge  less  for  han¬ 
dling  twice  as  much  volume.  The 
men  who  solve  this  bottleneck  will  be 
well  repaid  in  profits  and  personal 
satisfaction. 

As  speed  of  transportation  in¬ 
creases,  so  must  efficiency  of  dis¬ 
tribution  increase.  The  busy  house¬ 
wife,  hurrying  through  the  store, 
buys  on  impulse  as  well  as  on  plan. 
She  requires  convenience,  assurance 
of  quality,  a  constant  supply,  and  a 
good  dollar’s  worth.  If  she  does  not 
get  these  things,  more  of  her  dollars 
will  go  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  great  future  for  the 
vegetable  industry  because  the  real 
consumer  values  are  there  and  the 
executives  will  force  the  required 
efficiency. 


The  Income  Tax 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
July  16,  1870 

The  Income  Tax  is  to  be  perpet¬ 
uated,  so  Congress  says,  and  says  it 
in  opposition  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people.  The  people  are  not  the 
rulers  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
longer  representation.  The  country  is 
controlled  by  politicians  and  political 
rings.  Their  manipulations  are  all 
made  with  the  purpose  of  fattening 
upon  the  people.  A  broad,  liberal, 
comprehensive,  patriotic  statesman¬ 
ship  is  unknown.  We  cannot  put  our 
finger  upon  a  man  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  who  is  not  laboring  to 
perpetuate  his  power,  retain  his  po¬ 
sition,  aggrandise  to  himself  and 
friends  the  spoils  of  office,  and 
wheedle  the  people  into  the  belief 
that  he  is  their  most  obedient,  hum¬ 
ble  servant.  We  don’t  know  an  ex¬ 
ception.  The  patronage  position  gives, 
furnishes  the  power  to  secure  agents 
who  will  manufacture  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  most  ambitious 
schemes  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
politican.  No  more  signal  disregard  of 
the  People’s  wishes  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited,  than  in  this  income  tax 
matter.  The  fact  is,  the  people  have 
so  long  appeared  willing  to  be  led  by 
the  nose,  swallow  all  doses,  and  do 
what  they  were  desired  to  do,  that 
these  politicians  think  it  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  enact  laws  which  will  for¬ 
ward  their  own  purposes. 

Well,  dear  people,  sit  still,  say 
nothing,  pay  the  income  tax  and  re¬ 
turn  the  enlightened  statesmen  who 
voted  for  it  to  Congress,  the  first 
opportunity! 


Kernels  yellow, 
deep,  very 
sweet  and  ten¬ 
der.  An  excel-  , 


GROW  THE  WORLD’S 
“BIST  EATING” 

HYBRID  YELLOW 
SWEET  CORN! 


lent  freezer 
variety! 


Product  of  many  years  of  testing  and 
development  on  our  Hall  farms,  Seneca 
Chief  has  become  a  national  favorite 
in  just  2  short  years.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  from  coast  to  coast  tell  us 
Seneca  Chief  is  the  "best  eating  sweet  corn  they’ve  ever 
grown.”  Order  early!  Lb.  95c;  5  ibs.  $3.45;  seed  pkg.  25c» 


SENECA  CHIEF 


~*7oficiofc- 

SNAP  BEANS 


1950  All-America  Gold  Medal  Winner— Introduced  by  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mosaic-resistant  producing  long, 
round  dark-green  pods.  Heavy  yielder  even  under  adverse 
conditions.  Vi  lb.  50c;  lb.  75c;  seed  pkg.  25c« 


Scad  IRedcd&uttf 

ONTARIO  Seed  POTATOES 

Combines  scab  resistance  with  exceptional  yield  (as  high  as  800  bu.  per 
acre).  New  York  Certified.  Our  new  Ontario  potato  has  been  grown  with 
outstanding  success  throughout  the  northeastern  territory.  Peck  $1.95 
prepaid;  100  lb.  bags  (not  prepaid)  1-10  bags  $5.50  ea.;  10  to  50  bags 
$5.35  ea.;  50  to  100  bags  $5.25  ea. 


2ueett 

ASTERS 

New  early,  double,  wilt-resistant  Aster. 
Sow  outside  in  May— enjoy  lovely  blooms 
in  early  August.  Seed  pkg.  25c« 


Write  today  for  our 


FARM  AND 
GARDEN 
SEED  CATALOG 


Mseed 

FARMS 

HALL,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  WHh 


TREATED  TO  GROW  FASTER 

Complete  line  ot  fruit  trees. 
Best  varieties  at  low  prices. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Also 
complete  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Described  In  our  Big  FREE 
catalog.  Write  today. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  A  SEED  HOUSE 
Bex  I  1C  Geneva,  Ohie 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  CpiaHty 
stock  lose  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUN  CREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RN Y,  Jehnstown.  Pa. 

LATHAM  A  TAYLOR  Red  Raspberry  Plants.  $5.25- 
100.  PREMIER  Strawberry  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug  and 
postpaid.  Order  now  fer  Spring,  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


— STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

INSPECTED.  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

EX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


ZINNIAS 
and  MARIGOLDS 

2  packets 

30t  Value 

Introductory  offer  Full  size  pack 
tts:  1.  (HAN'T  FLOWERING 

ZINNIAS,  mixed  varieties,  colors.  — 
CIA  NT  FLOWERING  MARIGOe,l>S.  huge 
blooms,  many  colors.  Extra  tine  seeds,  for 
abundant  flowers.  Send  10c  coin  today. 
New  04  page  catalog  with  each  order. 
Or  FREE  on  request 

The  HOLMES  SEED  CO., 

DEPT.  R*  CANTON,  OHIO 
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See  This 

AMAZING  PICTURE 

OF 

Seven  Big  Elephants 

Pulling  a  Mammoth  Disc  Plow 

OUR  1950SEED  CATALOG 

Which  Tells  You  About 

Schells  Quality  Seeds 

THEY  GROW  BETTER 
THEY  YIELD  BETTER 
They  are  preferred  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  successful  farmers 
and  gardeners  all  over  America. 

• 

And  We  Give  You  Quick, 
Pleasing,  Friendly  Service. 
Right  Prices  and  Liberal 
Cash  Discounts. 

Write  Today  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our 

1950  SEED  CATALOGUE 

Schell’s  Seed  House 

QUALITY  SEEDS 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  INC. 

1000-02-04  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Central  Pennsylvania’s  Largest 
Seed  House 


•*  From  foundation  • 

•  seed  tests  starting  in  • 

•  • 

•  our  Florida  test  plots,  • 

•  and  from  planting  £ 

•  to  harvest,  Maine’s  • 

•  "Blue  Tag"  Certified  • 

•  Seed  is  checked  J 
V  and  rechecked.  • 


T_AjCtO 

Write  at  once 
for  yew  list  of 
Maine  Certified 
Seed  Growers 
with  their  acreage  and  varieties. 

Mane  Division  of  Plant  Industry 

STATE  HOUSE,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


=5€= 


=5F 


STUMPP  &  WALTER 

1950 

CATALOGUE 

NOW 
READY 


JJ 


112  pages,  24  in 
color,  featuring 
the  newest,  high 
quality  plants, 
seeds,  bulbs  and 
garden  supplies  ^ 

. . .  Planting  information  guides  both 
beginner  and  experienced  gardener. 

Send  25c  m  cash  or  stamps  for  your 
copy.  This  amount  will  be  allowed 
on  any  order  oj  S3  or  more. 


m 

132-138  CHURCH  ST.,  DEPT.  RN, NEW  YORK  8 


u/ 

1 
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L  from  seed  for  shade,  windbreak, 

R  erosion  control,  etc.  Write  for  free 

K  planting  jruide  and  price  list, 

I  WOODLOT  SEED  CO„ 

*  Norway  Zone  16,  Michigan 

By  Howard  A.  Rollins 


As  we  look  back  over  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  and  note  the  tremendous  im¬ 
provements  in  fruit  production,  it  is 
almost  startling  to  think  of  the 
changes  that  are  likely  to  take  place 
during  the  next  one  hundred  years. 
For  instance,  in  our  northeastern 
United  States  the  so-called  home  or¬ 
chard,  with  its  assorted  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries  and  quinces,  was  a  common  sight 
on  almost  every  farm  in  1850.  The 
trees  were  usually  planted  along  the 
stonewalls  or  the  roadway  and  men 
had  never  heard  of  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  for  insect  and  disease  control. 

Apparently  it  was  a  simple  matter 
to  grow  fruit  in  those  days  compared 
to  the  many  problems  in  1950  when, 
for  example,  the  commercial  fruit 
grower  must  not  only  know  how  to 
prune  and  fertilize  his  trees  properly, 
but  he  must  plan  for  cross  pollina¬ 
tion,  thin  his  fruit  and  be  a  spray 
specialist  for  pest  control.  He  must 
be  sufficiently  well  informed  in  en¬ 
tomology,  plant  pathology  and  chem¬ 
istry  to  be  able  to  use  the  correct 
spray  materials  at  the  proper  time  to 
control  the  many  insects  and  diseases 
now  attacking  our  orchards. 

Fruit  growing  today  is  a  specialized 
business  for  the  well  trained  com¬ 
mercial  grower  who  has  a  large 
enough  unit  to  warrant  the  overhead 
costs  of  expensive  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  farm  orchard,  of 
about  100  apple  trees,  that  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  care  produced  enough  fruit 
to  pay  the  farm  taxes,  is  no  more  an 
economical  enterprise  on  the  farm. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  orchard  is  the  need 
for  considerable  spraying  to  control 
the  many  insects  and  diseases  preval¬ 
ent  today. 

As  it  became 
evident  that  fruit 
must  be  sprayed 
to  control  harm¬ 
ful  insects  and 
diseases,  hand 
sprayers  were 
constructed  and 
used  on  the  farm. 

The  cooperative 
“spray  rings” 
were  gradually 
developed  so  that 
it  was  possible 
for  a  few  neigh¬ 
bors  to  purchase 
cooperatively  a 
sprayer  and  em¬ 
ploy  one  man  to 
spray  all  of  the 
fruit  trees  in  the 
neighborhood.  By 
the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth 
century  they 
were  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  motor 
driven  com¬ 
pressed  air 
sprayers  and  do 
fairly  satisfactory 
spraying.  But 


even  this  failed  to  be  satisfactory  and 
the  so-called  farm  orchards  have 
gradually  disappeared. 

A  hundred  years  ago  fruit  trees  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  little  fertilization  from 
an  occasional  application  of  barnyard 
manure  and  the  pruning  was  quite 
haphazard.  Peach  trees  were  usually 
pruned  every  Winter,  while  apple 
and  pear  were  often  pruned  every 
other  year  as  a  general  practice. 

The  Work  of  Johnny  Appleseed 

For  many  years  the  new  settlers 
throughout  the  world  have,  soon 
after  arrival,  practiced  some  form  of 
fruit  culture.  America  has  been  no 
exception.  The  early  settlers  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States  brought  fruit  trees  and  seeds 
from  their  native  lands.  They  took 
considerable  pride  in  producing  fresh 
fruits  in  their  new  environment,  both 
for  their  own  use  and  to  give  away 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

John  Chaplin  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
but  better  known  as  “Johnny  Apple- 
seed,”  was  responsible  for  distribut¬ 
ing  and  planting  apple  seeds  in  many 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  as  far 
west  as  Ohio.  There  are  a  number 
of  weird  stories  about  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  but  it  is  very  evident  that  he  did 
much  to  popularize  the  apple  during 
the  early  years  in  this  territory.  He 
scattered  millions  of  apple  seeds  from 
his  leather  pouch  as  he  traveled  on 
foot  and  horseback  over  the  country¬ 
side  and  occasionally  he  planted  a 
sort  of  nursery  which  produced  seed¬ 
ling  trees.  There  was  a  great  loss  of 
trees  from  wild  game  and  weather 
hazards  but  a  goodly  number  sur¬ 
vived. 

Fruit  from  such  trees  was  satis¬ 
factory  for  apple  cider  but  farmers 


soon  realized  that,  if  they  wanted  to 
grow  named  varieties  of  apples,  they 
would  need  to  graft  scions  from  known 
varieties  onto  these  seedling  trees. 
A  few  nurseries  were  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  and  seedling  orchards  were 
grafted  over  until  it  was  common 
to  have  an  apple  orchard  of  named 
varieties. 

Start  of  American  Varieties 

It  was  found  that  the  varieties 
grown  in  the  old  country  were  not 
best  suited  to  American  conditions. 
Promising  seedling  fruit  varieties 
were  selected,  named  and  propagated. 
Such  apple  varieties  as  Baldwin,  R. 
I.  Greening,  Northern  Spy  and  York, 
were  a  few  of  those  promising  va¬ 
rieties  selected  as  seedlings  by  ob¬ 
serving  early  agriculturists.  Among 
the  peaches  were  the  J.  H.  Hale,  El- 
berta,  late  Crawford  and  Greensboro. 
The  Clapp  Favorite  pear  was  also  an 
outstanding  variety  of  that  time. 

The  J.  H.  Hale  peach  was  a  chance 
seedling  found  by  J.  H.  Hale  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.  It  was  soon  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  sensations  of  the 
pomological  world  and  first  offered 
for  distribution  by  the  William  P. 
Stark  Nursery  of  Stark,  Mo.,  in  1912. 
The  Elberta  and  the  Belle  of  Georgia 
peaches  originated  in  Marshville, 
Ga.,  from  seeds  of  the  Chinese  Cling 
by  L.  A.  Rumph.  Both  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  were  listed  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  1889.  The 
late  Crawford  peach  was  found  on 
the  farm  of  William  Crawford  of 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  and  brought  to 
light  by  William  Kendrick  of  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.  It  was  listed  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in 
1848.  The  Greensboro  peach  was 
found  by  W.  G.  Balsey  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  in 
1891  and  first 
named  Balsey. 
Later,  in  1894, 
the  name  was 
changed  to 
Greensboro. 

There  have 
been  numerous 
later  intro¬ 
ductions  in  the 
East  made  by  the 
late  Prof.  M.  A. 
Blake  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment 
Station  that  de¬ 
serve  mention  at 
this  time.  They 
are  such  recent 
introductions  as: 
Jerseyland,  which 
is  now  one  of  the 
most  heavily 
planted  varieties 
in  New  Jersey 
not  yet  of  bear¬ 
ing  age;  Sunhigh, 
a  variety  out- 
standing  in 
quality  which 
has  several  times 


Commercial  fruit  growing  today  is  a  highly  specialized  industry  requiring 
suitable  equipment  and  sprays.  The  low  pressure,  high-wind  velocity  speed 
sprayer,  shown  here,  applies  a  low,  concentrated  spray  mixture.  The  com¬ 
plete  coverage  obtained  is  very  important. 
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brought  the  best  price  on  the  New  lected,  until  a  few  experiments  con 


York  market;  Triogem,  which  has 
shown  up  exceptionally  well  in  tests 
in  several  parts  of  the  country;  and 
Constitution,  a  late  variety  of  out¬ 
standing  quality  which  was  named 
shortly  before  Prof.  Blake  died. 

Tne  Clapp  Favorite  pear  originated 
by  Thaddeus  Clapp  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
in  1860.  This  was  an  outstanding, 
early  ripening  pear  for  its  day  and 
is  still  important  as  a  variety  in  some 
sections. 

The  Baldwin  apple  was  a  chance 
seedling  discovered  soon  after  1740 
on  the  farm  of  John  Ball  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass.  It  was  propagated  for 
distribution  about  1784.  For  many 
years  this  apple  variety  was  a  leader 
among  commercial  apple  varieties  for 
the  New  York  and  New  England 
areas.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apple  originated  probably  near  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  over  200  years  ago.  It  is 
still  of  commercial  importance  in  this 
area.  The  Northern  Spy  apple  was 
found  among  some  apple  seedlings 
taken  from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  to 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  about  1800.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  1852.  The  York 
apple  originated  in  York,  Pa.,  about 
120  years  ago.  This  variety  has  also 
held  its  own  in  the  commercial  list 
for  the  area. 

One  can  hardly  comment  on  apple 
varieties  without  at  least  mentioning 
the  McIntosh  which  is  the  principal 
apple  variety  in  the  New  England 
area.  The  McIntosh  originated  as  a 
chance  seedling  at  Matilda  Township 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  was  first 
propagated  in  the  nursery  and  of¬ 
fered  for  distribution  about  1870. 
Although  this  was  an  outstanding 
variety,  it  was  40  years  before  it  was 
generally  accepted  by  the  public.  To¬ 
day  it  is  the  No.  1  commercial  variety 
in  the  New  England  section. 


ducted  at  state  experiment  stations 
indicated  that  in  sod  orchards  tree 
growth  and  fruit  production  could  be 
greatly  increased  by  applying  a  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  in  the  Spring.  Out¬ 
standing  results  were  obtained  by 
such  a  practice  and  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulfate  of  ammonia  were  used 
generously.  All  of  this  happened 
about  30  years  ago.  Much  the  same 
as  with  pruning  practices,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  application  was  carried  to  ex¬ 
treme.  Many  trees  made  excessive 
growth  and  the  fruit  produced  was 
often  green  in  color  and  poor  in 
quality. 

Although  fruit  trees  seemed  to  do 
well  on  an  acid  soil,  it  was  soon 
found  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cover  crops  grown  in  the  orchard  and 
for  the  more  efficient  use  of  general 
commercial  fertilizers,  it  paid  the 
grower  to  apply  some  lime  to  the  soil. 
This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the 
orchard  soil  showed  a  pH  test  of  five 
or  below,  which  has  been  very  com¬ 
mon  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
northeastern  area  where  lime  was 
not  applied.  There  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  interest  in  applying  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  sod 
orchards  even  though  experiments 
indicate  that  the  phosphorus  and 
potash  may  be  needed  more  by  the 
cover  crop  than  by  the  fruit  trees. 
Experimental  evidence  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  from  other  sources  indicate 
that  a  good  cover  crop  is  important 
if  the  grower  expects  to  maintain 
fruit  production.  Therefore,  today 
fruit  growers  are  inclined  to  have 
their  orchard  soils  tested  at  their 
state  college  and  apply  lime,  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  shown  by  the 
tests.  Such  minor  elements  as  boron 
and  magnesium  have  shown  up  as 
deficiencies  in  certain  orchard  areas 
and  growers  have  had  to  apply  these 
elements  in  order  to  produce  good 
quality  fruit  econofnically. 


Changes  in  Pruning  Practices 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  changes 
in  pruning  practices  over  the  years, 
starting  with  little  or  no  pruning  to 
an  extremely  heavy  type  of  pruning, 
called  dehorning,  then  a  sudden 
change  to  very  little  pruning,  and  in 
more  recent  years,  a  rather  moderate 
amount  of  pruning. 


Orchard  soil  management  practices 
have  varied  considerably  during  the 
past  100  years.  Starting  with  the 
farm  orchard,  usually  pastured  by 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  or  hogs,  the 
practices  have  varied  from  sod  or¬ 
chard,  complete  cultivation  to  cul¬ 
tivation  with  cover  crops  and  to  sod 
plus  mulch  practice. 


It  is  safe  to  state  that  many  apple 
trees  that  might  have  continued  to 
be  productive  were  ruined  in  the 
early  1900’s  by  heavy  pruning.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  normal  reaction  to  this 
would  be  little  or  no  pruning  and 
this  was  the  practice  for  a  few  years. 
Pomologists  throughout  the  country 
carried  on  pruning  experiments  and 
learned  more  about  the  fruiting  hab¬ 
its  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
other  fruits  until  today  we  are  able 
to  prune  a  given  type  of  fruit  tree 
or  even  certain  varieties  of  a  fruit  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  quantity  of  high  quality 
fruit. 

The  so-called  modified  leader  ap¬ 
ple  tree  has  proven  to  be  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  type  of  tree  here  in  the 
Northeast.  In  order  to  develop  a 
strong  framework  for  a  modified 
leader  tree,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
tree  be  trained  from  the  start  to  de¬ 
velop  this  strong  framework. 

Until  very  recently  there  has  been 
practically  no  change  in  the  type  of 
pruning  equipment  used  as  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  our  great-grandfath¬ 
er’s  day.  A  pruning  saw,  a  pair  of 
loppers  and  a  pair  of  hand  shears 
have  been  the  pruning  tools  for  many 
years.  However,  very  recently  the 
compressed  air,  long  handled  pruner 
and  the  power  saw  have  attracted 
some  interest. 

Fertilizers  and  Mulches 

There  have  been  great  changes  in 
our  orchard  fertilizing  practices  over 
the  years,  starting  with  a  few  fork¬ 
fuls  of  manure  on  the  ground  under 
the  tree  to  the  addition  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  then  the  need  for  a  more 
complete  fertilizer,  the  need  for  lim¬ 
ing  and,  more  recently,  the  need  for 
supplying  minor  elements  for  best 
results.  Sufficient  barnyard  manure 
apparently  gave  good  results  with  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  and  pears  but  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  more 
and  more  commercial  orchards  were 
being  planted  and  the  old  farm  orch¬ 
ards  were  being  largely  neglected. 
It  was  not  as  easy  to  find  sufficient 
barnyard  manure  to  fertilize  large 
acreages  in  orchards  and  so  fertilizer 
applications  were  somewhat  neg- 


It  became  necessary  to  discontinue 
pasturing  the  orchard  when  poison 
sprays  were  needed  to  control  the 
numerous  insects.  Orchard  areas  that 
could  easily  be  cultivated  were  often 
harrowed  and  annual  cover  crops 
planted.  Soil  erosion  which  is  ap¬ 
parently  worse  in  some  areas  than  in 
others,  became  such  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  that  most  orchardists  found  that 
it  was  advisable  to  grow  at  least 
their  bearing  apple  trees  and  pear 
trees  in  sod.  Such  legume  cover 
crops  as  Ladino  clover  and  Lespedeza 
have  become  popular  for  these  more 
permanent  seedings. 

There  has  been  a  rather  definite 
trend  toward  cutting  and  leaving  the 
cover  crop  in  the  orchard.  When  it 
is  economical,  many  fruit  growers 
have  hauled  in  additional  mulch  ma¬ 
terial  and  placed  it  on  the  ground 
under  the  outer  branches  of  apple, 
peach,  and  pear  trees.  This  practice 
has  proven  to  be  generally  helpful  for 
apples  and  pears  but  with  peaches 
there  has  been  the  problem  of  insect 
control,  especially  the  plum  curculio, 
where  a  heavy  mulch  was  involved. 

Contour  planting  has  become  very 
necessary  where  orchards  are  being 
cultivated  to  avoid  serious  soil  erosion 
and  to  conserve  water  run-off.  It 
is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of 
orchards  in  the  country  where  the 
trees  appear  to  be  standing  up  on 
mounds  indicating  the  terrific  amount 
of  top  soil  which  has  been  washed 
away  from  the  area  between  the 
trees. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

Insect  and  disease  control  in  the 
orchard  has  been  a  major  problem  in 
fruit  growing  of  the  Northeast  fdr 
the  past  25  years.  A  survey  of  New 
York  orchards  made  15  years  ago 
indicated  that  spraying  and  dusting 
for  insect  and  disease  control  counted 
for  34  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  growing 
a  bushel  of  apples  up  to  picking  time. 
Any  operation  that  amounts  to  one- 
third  of  production  costs  should  have 
serious  consideration. 

There  have  been  tremendous 
changes  in  the  spray  and  dust  ap¬ 
plication  equipment  during  the  past 
five  years.  For  20  years,  the  conven- 
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FROM  ONE  010  TIMER  TO  ANOTHER 


•  Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries  and  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
have  grown  up  together.  For  most  of  our  70  years  of 
business  life  we  have  used  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
fine  farm  paper. 

And  throughout  our  70  years  we  have  guarded  jeal¬ 
ously  our  reputation  for  supplying  only  top  quality,  thrifty 
APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  PLUM,  and  PEACH 
TREES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES  and 
SEEDS.  Our  fruit  trees  are  GUARANTEED  true-to-name- 

Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
Genesee  Country  of  Western 
New  York,  they  have  that 
Northern  vigor  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  bear  early  and 
abundantly. 

Our  BIG,  NEW  1950 
CATALOG  in  full  color  is 
on  its  way  to  all  our  custo¬ 
mers.  You  should  receive 
yours  soon.  If  you  don’t,  or 
if  you  haven’t  ordered  from 
us  recently,  send  a  postal 
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dansv ille. 
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card  and  we  will  mail  a  copy 
promptly.  It’s  FREE,  of 
course.  Make  your  selec¬ 
tions  now  and  order  early. 
SPECIAL  OFFER:  With 
all  orders  from  Rural  New 
Yorker  readers  received  be¬ 
fore  February  10th,  we  will 
include  a  free  Rose  Bush. 
Mention  this  offer  when 
ordering  to  assure  receiv¬ 
ing  Rose  Bush. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Established  1880 
31  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVIUE,  N.Y. 


with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust -proof 
cutting  head.  Excellent 
for  tight  places  and  close  cutting. 
Light  weight  air  cylinder  re¬ 
quires  only  2.7  C.  F.  M.  —  will 
stand  up  to  150  lbs.  pressure. 
Cuts  IV2  inch  limbs.  “Priced 
Right.”  Send  for  folder  today. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO. 
Gasport,  New  York 


NO.  8  BARTLETT  FRUIT  PICKER 

You  may  now  have  immediate 
delivery  of  the  Fruit  Picker 
you  have  been  waiting  for. 

No.  8  Fruit  Picker  Head  only  $1.85 
plut  postage.  No.  8  Fruit  Picker 
with  12  ft.  pole  $3.50  via  ex¬ 
press.  F.  0.  B.  Detroit.  Add 
sales  tax  where  reguired. 
No  C.  0.  D.  orders  please. 
BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 

3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


GREENHOUSE 

$425. 

Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly 
with  bolts  and  screws.  $425  buys  10  by 
11  ft.  shown  all  ready  to  put  on  your 
foundation.  Automatic  ventilation  and 
heat  at  reasonable  prices.  Other  Orlyts 
and  lean-tos  for  the  home  garden  from 
$190.  Also  larger  sizes  for  the  farm. 
State  if  wanted  for  home  or  farm. 

Ask  for  Catalog  91. 

Hand  Book  “Greenhouse  Gardening 
For  Everyone,”  P.  P.  $4.00. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N  Y  •  DES  PLAINES  III. 


ONE  MAN  SPRAYS-DUSTS  20  ACRES  AN  HOUR 
WITH  A  BUFFALO  TURBINE  SPRAYER-DUSTER 


“Turbulent  Air”  under  high 
pressure  produced  by  Buffalo  Tur¬ 
bine’s  exclusive  Axial  Flow  Blower 
creates  a  fine,  swirling  insecticide 
mist  that  completely  engulfs  all 
crops  and  trees — and  uses  only  one- 
tenth  the  normally  required  water. 

Great  range  (over  100’  vertical 
and  125'  horizontal)  plus  fewer 
water  filling  stops  cuts  spraying¬ 
dusting  time  50%. 

Light  weight  (little  water)  — 
sturdy  —  easy-to- 
operate  even  over  soft 

S 


Uses  all  Concentrates  and 
Standard  Sprays  and  Dusts, 
or  combinations  of  both. 


3  Models  Available: 
Truck  and  Jeep  Mounted, 
and  Trailer  (shown) 


BUFFALO  TURBINE 


ground — it  soon  pays 
for  itself. 


AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Original  Mist  Sprayer-Duster 


The  Heart  of  the  Buffalo  Turbine  Sprayer-Duster  is  the  new  Axial- Flow  Blower 
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OVER  BACK  FE/VCF  Btu/  SAME 


Write  Today  tor  Illustrated  Literature, 
or -Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  New 


YARD  CHIEF 


21-inch 
Cutting  Width 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION  ,  Lawn  Mower  Division,  Dept.  A-  f 6,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


VEGETABLE  plants 


Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers 

Now  booking  orders  for  Vegetable  Plants  —  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweetpotato, 
Cauliflower,  Onion  and  other  plants.  All  hardy  outdoor  grown  plants  from  Special 
Strains  of  seeds,  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated.  Shipments  by  Express,  Trucks,  or 
Cargo  Plane.  Write,  phone  or  Wire  for  Catalog  and  Special  prices  for  early  booked  orders. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 

Franklin,  Virginia 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SUGARING?  GET  YOUR 

SHARE  OF  THIS  CASH  CROP 

EVERYTHING  for  the  Maple  Sugar  Maker. 
We  can  ship  Spouts,  Buckets,  Covers, 
Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks,  on  receipt  of 
order.  You  can  place  your  confidence  in 
our  Products. 

YOUR  GUIDE  TO  QUALITY 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST.  A 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAH  HOOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inehes  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  In.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Special  Prltee  to  Commercial  Grower*  and  Nurseries. 
A.  G.  AMMON.  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J. 

Premier,  Dorsett,  Falr- 

- - - -  fax,  Catskill.  Midland. 

Everbearing  Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh 
dug.  BRAMAN  BROS..  PEN  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  8.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  oath.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

CEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

8prino  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 
W.  E.  PENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Write  'for  ^ Price*. 

G.  J.  TURNBULL.  Box  38.  MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  A  CO..  Box  8.  WILLARDS,  MD 


PORTER  HKP 


for  year-round  use  on 

Brush  cutting — Root  cutting — Dehorning — Low  pruning 

Here’s  a  Porter  tool  you’ll  really  want.  Slick  for  all  types  of  brush 
clearing  and  low,  heavy  pruning.  Does  a  great  job  de-horning  young  stock 
and  tipping  the  horns  of  older  cattle  before  shipping.  Needed  for  root-cutting 
when  moving  trees  or  removing  stumps.  Cuts  greenwood  up  to  2".  Leaves  a  flat 
stump  close  to  the  ground  and  does  ngt  tear  the  bark.  Much 
faster  than  a  saw  or  an  axe.  Both  blades  are  sharp  for  clean, 
close  cuts.  Dozens  of  other  uses  ...  a  MUST  for  every  farm. 

No.  3FO  —  capacity  2"  greenwood  —  $9.75. 

No.  2FO  —  capacity  I I/2" —  $8.50. 

PORTER  6C  HANDKLIP  WIRE  CUTTERS 
4m  NEEDED  ON  EVERY  FARM 

Her*'*  a  powerful  one-hand  Wire  Cutter 
with  two-hand  tool  power  .  .  .  cuts  3/16" 
wire,  wire  rope  and  soft  rods,  •/*"  annealed 
bolts  in  the  thread.  Pulls  staples,  cuts 
baling  wire,  cable,  bolts,  wire  rods. 

No.  6C  — $4.75. 

See  Your  Dealer  or  write  for  folder  direct  to 

H.  K.  PORTER,  INC. 


MASS. 


tional  high  pressure,  low  concentra¬ 
tion  sprayer  was  generally  used  for 
liquid  applications  and  the  dry  dus¬ 
ter,  with  a  reasonable  blower,  had 
satisfied  those  using  dust.  Today  a 
grower  may  choose  between  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  a  high  pressure,  low  concen¬ 
tration  mixture,  hydraulic  equipped 
with  spray  guns,  spray  rods  or  boom; 
a  low  pressure,  low  concentration 
mixture,  high  wind  velocity  (speed 
sprayer  type) ;  a  low  pressure,  high 
concentration  mixture  with  high  wind 
velocity  (mist  blower  type) ;  a  high 
pressure,  low  concentration  with  os¬ 
cillating  bank  or  head  of  nozzles;  a 
dry  dust  with  high  velocity  blower; 
a  dry  dust  with  liquid  jets  and  high 
velocity  blower:  spraying  or  dusting 


“Johnny  Appleseed”  in  bronze  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Coleman  Ladd. 


from  an  airplane;  spraying  or  dusting 
from  a  helicopter. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  change 
in  spray  and  dust  materials  for  insect 
and  disease  control  in  recent  years. 
Nicotine  sulfate  or  some  form  of  to¬ 
bacco  leaf  water  has  been  used  on 
plants  to  control  insects  for  over  200 
years.  It  is  only  in  the  last  10  years 
that  some  of  the  newer  chemicals 
have  competed  with  this  old  spray 
material.  Copper  sulfate  and  lime 
(bordeaux)  was  first  used  as  a  fruit 
spray  in  1883,  and  is  still  a  common 
fungicide  in  some  areas.  Sulfur,  first 
used  as  a  fungicide  on  roses  in  1885, 
has  been  a  standard  fruit  fungicidal 
spray  for  many  years  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Arsenate  of  lead  was  used  as 
a  stomach  poison  for  the  control  of 
the  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  in 
1892  and  has  been  a  standard  insect 
stomach  poison  in  our  fruit  sprays 
ever  since. 

During  the  past  five  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  extremely  effective  spray  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  used  for  orchard 
pest  control.  Just  a  few  of  these 
include  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride 
and  parathion  for  insect  control;  and 
fermate,  zerlate,  phygon,  and  pura- 
tized  for  disease  control.  Of  course, 
there  are  also  the  greatly  improved 
dormant  and  summer  oil  sprays,  as 
well  as  the  Dinitro  dormant  spray 
and  the  DN  111  summer  sprays  for 
certain  insects. 

Hormone  Spray  Thinning 

An  orchard  practice  which  has  be¬ 
come  not  only  possible  but  a  neces¬ 
sity  during  the  past  several  years  is 
that  of  fruit  thinning.  Certain  va¬ 
rieties  of  apple  such  as  Wealthy  and 
Delicious  need  fruit  thinning,  for  eco¬ 
nomic  production,  much  more  than 
the  McIntosh  variety.  Most  of  the 
pear  varieties  and  most  of  the  peach 
varieties  grown  in  the  Northeast  need 
fruit  thinning  for  best  results.  The 
hand  thinning  of  these  fruits  during 
early  Summer  is  a  tedious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  operation. 

The  DN  fruit  thinning  hormone 
spray  applied  during  bloom  has 
proven  to  be  a  little  tricky  to  use 
because  of  its  toxic  qualities.  Later 
work  with  some  of  the  hormone 
sprays  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to 
spray  apple  trees  shortly  after  the 
petal-fall  period  and  thin  the  fruit 
very  well.  Some  varieties  that  are  nor¬ 
mally  annual  bearing  but  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  fall  into  a  biennial 
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bearing  habit  may  be  changed  over 
to  more  annual  bearing  by  these 
sprays. 

Looking  Ahead 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  great 
changes  in  varieties  with  all  of  the 
plant  breeding  work  that  is  now 
under  way.  It  is  likely  that  fruit  va¬ 
rieties  will  not  only  be  selected  for 
their  production,  quality,  and  appear¬ 
ance  but  for  their  vitamin  content 
and  their  adaptability  to  freezing.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  complete  change  in 
fruit  varieties  during  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Fruit  growers  and  hand¬ 
lers  must  give  consideration  to  varie¬ 
ties  that  can  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  in  top  condition. 

Orchard  operators  in  the  future 
will  be  highly  trained  men.  Orchards 
are  likely  to  be  larger  units  with 
more  need  for  specialized  and  highly 
trained  supervisors.  Considerable  of 
the  orchard  pruning  will  be  done 
with  mechanical  pruners  such  as  the 
power  saw  and  the  compressed  air 
pruner.  In  order  that  one  man  may 
make  the  most  of  this  equipment,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  platform 
trucks  with  hydraulic  lifts  and  auto¬ 
matic  control  platforms  so  that  the 
man  pruning  can,  with  levers,  not 
only  raise  and  lower  himself  but 
swing  into  a  given  position  at  most 
any  height  beside  the  tree. 

The  fruit  grower  of  tomorrow  will 
not  gamble  as  much  with  the  weath¬ 
erman  as  the  fruit  grower  of  yester¬ 
day.  He  will  not  depend  upon  good 
bee  weather  for  the  honey  bee  to 
pollinate  his  fruit  trees,  but  instead 
he  will  distribute  pollen  by  airplane' 
or  helicopter  to  insure  fruit  set.  The 
fruit  grower  will  be  prepared  to  heat 
his  orchard  in  the  Spring  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  perhaps  with  infra-red  rays. 

Pest  control  will  be  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  during  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Chemotherapy,  which  already 
shows  considerable  promise  in  some 
insect  and  disease  control,  will  very 
likely  play  an  important  part  in  or¬ 
chard  pest  control  of  the  future 

Recent  developments  indicate  that 
helicopters  and  airplane  spraying  and 
dusting  can  be  effective  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Recent  work  has  also  indicated 
the  value  of  concentrated  spray  mix¬ 
tures  such  as  those  now  used  in  the 
so-called  mist  blower  or  atomizer 
type  of  sprayer.  It  is  likely  that 
through  the  use  of  these  concentrated 
mixtures  one  gallon  of  material  may 
cover  an  orchard  where  200  gallons 
were  needed  before.  It  is  also  likely 
that  there  will  be  many  new  and 
more  potent  insect  and  disease  ma¬ 
terials  available  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  research  that  is  now  going 
on  in  this  field. 

Fruit  thinning  in  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  be  done  by  spraying  or 
dusting  rather  than  by  hand.  Harvest 
sprays  or  dusts  will  be  a  common 
practice  and  used  by  most  growers 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  harvest 
operation  and  for  obtaining  increased 
size  and  color  on  certain  fruits. 

It  is  really  ridiculous  when  we  stop 
to  think  that  fruit  harvest  methods 
are  the  same  today  as  they  were  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Harvesting  and 
handling  fruit  has  been  an  extremely 
expensive  part  of  the  overall  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  some  more  efficient  means 
of  harvesting  fruit  will  be  developed. 
It  is  not  too  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  apple  pickers  will  be  using  the 
similar  equipment  that  the  pruners 
may  use  which,  in  brief,  would  be 
automatic  hydraulic  lifts  from  a  truck 
body  that  would  permit  a  man  to 
swing  himself  into  position  for  pick¬ 
ing  fruit  on  any  given  branch  on  a 
particular  side  of  the  tree.  Then,  if 
this  man  could  have  a  flexible  tube 
with  a  vacuum  suction  so  that  he 
could  drop  each  fruit  into  the  tube 
as  it  was  picked,  and  have  it  eased 
down  to  the  ground,  this  certainly 
would  speed  up  harvest  operations. 
There  would  then  be  a  man  on  the 
ground  to  see  that  the  fruit  reached 
the  orchard  boxes. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  fruit 
business  took  some  steps  to  modern¬ 
ize  and  by  so  doing  make  more 
efficient  use  of  their  labor  and  ma¬ 
chinery? 


Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon 
Prophet  at  Salt  Lake  City,  has  26 
wives,  including  several  left  by  his 
predecessor  Joe  Smith.  He  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  deserve  the  honors  of 
martyrdom.  —  Moore's  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Feb.  7,  1850,  page  46. 
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BOOK 


BENEFITS 


TILLAGE 

SEND  FOR  IT 
TODAY! 


PORTABLE 


PRACTICAL 


POWERFUL 


Smaller 

capacity  Model 
"B”  also  available. 


COMPLETES  COTTAGE  FOR  03,000. 


Additional  Copies  Of 

The  Centennial  Issue 

50  Cents  Each 

The  cost  of  producing  this  Centennial  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  far  exceeds  the  yearly  subscription  price 
of  the  paper.  In  fact,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  making 
this  100th  Anniversary  Issue  interesting  and  attractive  to 
our  readers.  It  has  been  “a  labor  of  love”  upon  the  part  of 
a  staff  to  whom  The  Rural  New-Yorker  means  far  more 
than  merely  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Close  to  200  tons  of  paper  and  three  tons  of  ink 
have  been  used  in  this  Centennial  Issue.  Although  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  mailed  at  second  class  postage  rates, 
the  postage  on  a  single  copy  amounts  to  about  two  cents. 
Art  work,  photographers  and  typesetting  —  all  added  to  the 
exceedingly  large  mechanical  expenditures. 

Because  of  this  heavy  production  cost,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  limit  the  number  of  copies  printed.  Therefore,  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  copies  are  available  over 
and  above  our  regular  subscription  requirements. 

Anyone  desiring  one  or  more  extra  copies  is  advised 
to  write  for  them  promptly.  The  price  is  50  cents  each.  We 
will  not  however  be  able  to  fill  orders  after  our  limited 
supply  has  been  exhausted. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HARVEST-  HANDLER 

iefyuck  usUifoi.  cJcnto pai&Ll 


1.  Easily  carried  and  placed  in  operating  position  by 
one.  man.  Can  be  transported  on  truck  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Adaptable  to  dozens  of  jobs  on  even  the 
smallest  farm.  Saves  hours  and  dollars,  quickly 
pays  for  itself.  4-ft.  midsection  increases  16-ft. 
length  to  20  ft. 


model  moves 


MODEL 


380 


Chain 


3. 


corn 


bu.  of  ear 


per  hour  operating  at  35 
angle.  Quiet-operating  rubber 
belt  model  has  almost  equal 
capacity  for  ear  corn,  greater 
capacity  for  small  grains. 
Choice  of  electric  motors  and 
gasoline  engines. 

Write  for  literature. 


THE 
MICINAl 
rot  TASK 
ELEVATOR 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

7314  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 


Potent 

Fending 


Tells  How 

EAMAN  TILLER 

With  new  gear-shift  trans¬ 
mission,  controls  rotor 
speeds  to  produce  medium 
— fine&g&ior  coarse 
tillage  ^0  as  best  suited 
for  soils  and  crops.. works 
hard  soils  and  rocky  fields. 
How  it  generally  produces  perfect  seed-bed  in  one 
trip  ...  cuts  tillage  and  seeding  costs. 

How  it  promotes  better  germination,  drought-re¬ 
sistant  crops,  greater  yields,  many  other  benefits. 

Learn  about  the  Seaman  ROTARY 
TILLER.  Thousands  in  use. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  Inc 


Plan  of  a  Cottage  Complete 
for  $3,900 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
April  20,  1878 

The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  plans  of  the  cottage  herewith 
represented: 

Cellar  and  Basement  Plan — A  rep¬ 
resents  the  hall;  B,  kitchen  (14  by 
17.3),  containing  sink,  wash-tubs, 
boiler  and  range,  &c.;  C,  pantry  (4  by 
5  5)  with  shelves  and  dumb-waiter; 
D,  cellar  steps;  E,  vegetable  cellar; 
F,  coal  and  wood  cellar  and  heater. 

First  Story  —  A,  piazza;  B,  vesti¬ 
bule;  C,  hall,  with  main  stairs;  D, 
parlor  (15  by  18);  E,  sitting-room 
(15  by  15.3),  sliding  doors  between 
parlor  and  sitting-room;  F,  dining¬ 
room  (14  by  19.3);  G,  pantry,  with 
dumb-waiter,  wash-stand,  etc.;  H, 
green-house  (12.10  by  19.3)  con¬ 
nected  directly  by  a  door  with  the 
dining-room. 

Second  Story — A,  D,  E  and  F  are 
bed-roomsof  the  following  dimensions 
respectively;  15  by  12,  15  by  11,  10 
by  19  and  14  by  14;  between  A  and 
D  are  closets,  and  one  wash-stand; 
C  is  the  hall  with  stairs  to  attic; 
B,  wardrobe  (4.6  by  6.2);  G,  bath¬ 
room  (4.11  by  10)  with  wash-stand, 
bath-tub  and  water-closet;  H,  entry 
to  bath-room  with  tank;  J,  roofs. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  shown  on  the  plan;  two  ad¬ 
ditional  bed-rooms  can  be  arranged 
in  the  attic;  a  small  winding  stair¬ 
case  leads  to  the  tower  room. 


The  lowest  estimate  for  this  build¬ 
ing  (including  heater,  range,  etc.,  all 
modern  improvements)  amounts  to 
a  trifle  over  $3,900.  This  is  the  cost 
at  which  it  can  be  built  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
where  materials  and  labor  are  both 
dearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country;  and  in  calculating  the 
expense  of  this  and  of  other  struc¬ 
tures,  the  plans  of  which  are  from 
time  to  time  given  in  The  Rural, 
the  figures  given  must  be  scaled 
in  accordance  with  local  conditions 
in  these  respects.  L.  F.  Graether 

Big  Profits  in  Ice 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
February  5,  1859 

The  Ice  Trade  on  the  Hudson.  — 
Several  new  Ice  Houses  have  been 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
during  the  present  Winter.  They  have 
all  been,  or  are  in  the  progress  of 
being  filled.  The  season  thus  far  has 
been  unusually  favorable.  The 
Kingston  Journal  says  there  are  al¬ 
ready,  in  that  neighborhood,  99,000 
tons  of  Ice  gathered,  valued  at  half  a 
million  dollars!  If  these  statistics  are 
correct,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  300,000  tons  are  already  stored 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  above 
Newburgh  —  worth  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars!  There 
is  certainly  a  very  handsome  crop. 


Man  overlooks  the  most  instructive 
book  in  his  study,  if  he  reads  not  him- 
.self.  —  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Jan.  31,  1850,  page  36. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  PUMP 
OR  WATER  SYSTEM... 


S!  Check  with 

The  largest  line 
of  iet  pumps  in  America 

You’re  sure  to  find  the  most  satisfactory 
pump  for  your  particular  needs  in  Jacuzzi  s 
vast  line,  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 
Inventor  and  chief  developer  of  the  injector 
(jet)  pump,  Jacuzzi  builds  a  pump  for 
every  well  depth,  capacity  and  pressure  re¬ 
quirement.  Construction  is  rugged,  of  finest 
materials  throughout.  Operation  is  simple 
and  silent,  no  moving  parts  below  ground. 
Nothing  to  lubricate.  You  get  more  water, 
more  pressure,  more  service  per  horse¬ 
power,  with  a  Jacuzzi.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  soon. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  BULLETIN 

Full  details  on 

construction  and  performance. 


For  depths  to  300  ft.,  Jacuzzi  se¬ 
lective  stage  discharge  injector-type 
pump.  Capacities  to  13,000  gals,  per 
hr.  Any  desired  pressurel 


Jacuzzi  Bros.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  free  bulletin  ons 

□  Selective  Stage  Pumps  □  Ever-Prime  Water  Systems 

Q  Other.  (Write  description)  - - - - 


Name . 


Address—— - - - — -  j  power! 

JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.  SINCE  1915 
Plants  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Calif. 


|  For  shallow  wells,  Jacuzzi's 
j  compact,  efficient  Ever-Prime 
|  injector-type  water  system 
I  with  capacities  to  680  gals. 
|  per  hr.  More  water  per  horse- 
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Pastoral  Parson 


V 


A  century  is  too  long  a  time  for 
any  one  individual  to  put  into  words. 
That  is  especially  true  of  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  for,  within  their 
span,  so  many  modern  necessities 
first  came  into  use,  and  such  vast 
horizons  have  been  opened  to  the 
human  mind. 


PETER  H£MDtRSO**S 

yVEW  \950  CATALOG 


PLOW 


harrow 


CULTIVATE 


Plan  to  do  your  work  easier,  in  less  time  and  at 
less  cost  this  year.  Get  a  famous  Shaw  Tractor 
the  machine  that  does  scores  of  hard  jobs  the  quick, 
easy,  better  way.  No  other  investment  will  pay 
better  dividends  year  after  year. 

TRIED  AND  PROVED  RIGHT!  For  almost  fifty 
years  Shaw  Tractors  have  proved  their  value  both 
here  and  abroad.  They  are  built  right,  with  quality 
materials  and  expert  workmanship.  Equipped  with 
high-grade  air-cooled  engines.  You  get  a  full  year’s 
guarantee — and  your  Shaw  will  serve  you  faith¬ 
fully  many  years. 

LOW  COST !  DEPENDABLE !  Shaw  tractors  are 
versatile,  low-cost  helpers  in  scores  of  jobs  on  small 
farms,  in  gardens,  truck  farms,  nurseries,  orchards, 
cemeteries,  golf  courses,  poultry  farms  and  estates. 
Great  for  plowing,  cultivating,  discing,  seeding, 
harvesting,  spraying,  mowing,  operate  cutter  bars 
and  lawn  mowers,  provide  belt  driven  power  for 
sawing  wood,  pumping  water,  grinding  feed,  etc. 
EASY  TO  OPERATE!  Riding  tractors  5  to  12 
H.P. ;  walking  models  1  »/2  to  5  H.P.  Easy  for  any¬ 
one  to  operate.  Easy  to  change  from  one  piece  of 
equipment  to  another. 


See  these  tractors  at  your  Dealer’s  or  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 
Space  215-2T6  January  9-13,  1950 


SHAW 


FHFF  Ffil  flFRI  «><%  f»r  free,  iiiuS. 

"  trated  folder  and  prices.  Get 

the  facts  and  you’ll  get  a  Shaw. 

Galesburg,  Kansas  .  .  4701  Front  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  .  .  668F  No.  4th  Street 


“Mot  a  Weed  Left” 


Weeder- 
Mulcher-Cultivator- 


Soves  You  Time— 
Saves  You  Labor 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick,  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  the  soil,  work 
the  surface  into  a  level, 
moisture  -  retaining  mulch. 
A  woman  or  boy  can  use  it 
— do  more  and  better  work 
than  10  men  with  hoes. 

New  Improved  Models 

Roller  bearings,  tubular 
steel  handle,  ventilated 
filler  drum  and  other  new 
features  further  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  tending  gar¬ 
den  with  a  BARKER. 
Write  for  literature,  sizes 
and  new  low  prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


0  Wounds  made  by 
Tiffany  Pruners  tend  to  “heal” 
properly  because:  the  thin  cutting  blade 
slices  the  limb  .  .  .  cuts  straight  and  clean 
.  .  .  does  not  split  the  bark  or  leave 
jagged  edges  .  .  .  reduces  the  danger  of 
rotting. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 


You  can  prune  quicker  with  Tiffany 
Pruners,  too.  Due  to  the  scientific  shape  of 
the  hooked  anvil  and  the  correct  curve  of 
the  blade,  the  limb  is  gripped  without 
bruising  ...  no  slipping,  no  wasted  motion. 
Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  enable  you  to 
get  into  tight  places  easily  and  quickly  .  .  . 
there  are  no  projections  to  snag  nearby 
twigs  and  branches. 


with  this  lift!*  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 

Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  Dower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excel  lent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 

alongside  the  row.  Write  for  free  circular  R 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 
DRILlonlyS3.80 
with  Marker  $4.23 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.15 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$4.60 


What  would  it  have  been  like  to 
have  been  a  preacher  one  hundred 
years  ago?  People  went  to  church 
more  generally  then — the  centuries 
seem  to  alternate  in  that.  On  cool 
days,  the  carriages  were  well  sup 
plied  with  blankets,  and  foot-warm¬ 
ers  were  considered  a  necessity  on 
the  long  ride  to  church.  Arriving  at 
the  church,  the  women  folk  usually 
went  to  their  accustomed  pews,  while 
the  men  gathered  around  the  horse- 
sheds  to  exchange  their  views  and 
news,  until  the  bell  called  them  to 
services.  Church  services  might  well 
be  over  for  an  hour  before  the  last 
carriage  left  the  vicinity,  for  this 
social  hour  was  the  one  chance  of  all 
the  week  to  learn  of  the  health  and 
fortunes  of  one’s  neighbors. 

The  preacher  was  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  thought  in  those  days,  for 
he  was  one  of  very  few  who  had  had 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education. 
Sometimes  he  tutored  a  local  youth 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  dream 
of  going  to  college.  In  most  churches, 
the  rules  were  strict.  Should  some 
wayward  soul  absent  himself  from 
church,  he  might  be  visited  with 
stern  warning  by  preacher  and  elder. 
Judicial  action  followed  swiftly  if  he 
failed  to  mend  his  ways,  for  elders 
took  their  duties  as  rulers  in  the 
household  of  faith  seriously.  On  the 
whole,  the  preacher  lived  the  life  of 
his  community.  He  tilled  the  soil 
and  sometimes  sold  the  surplus  of 
the  parsonage  orchard.  He  kept  a 
cow  for  family  use  and  raised  the 
home  supply  of  meat. 

The  fundamental  truths  of  life 
have  not  changed  one  iota.  Within 
the  century  just  past,  the  much  pub¬ 
licized  struggle  between  science  and 
religion  took  place.  Truth  still  re¬ 
mains,  though  we  may  see  it  from 
a  slightly  different  vantage  point. 
Some  sciences  to  which  we  now  give 
long  names,  then  passed  under  the 
general  heading  of  common  sense. 

1850  was  the  year  of  the  great 
cholera  plague  in  England  when  Lon¬ 
don,  alone,  numbered  its  dead  at  1,000 
per  week.  In  that  year  America  was 
heatedly  debating  the  admission  of 
California  to  the  Union  as  a  slave,  or 
a  ^e.e>  State.  In  that  same  year  the 
fugitive  slave  law  threw  20,000  es¬ 
caped  slaves  into  panic  and  sharply 
divided  the  nation  into  opposing 
camps;  for  even  little  Northern 
towns,  like  the  one  in  which  the 
Parson  resides,  had  its  slave  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  records  of  church  mem¬ 
bership  will  show.  In  that  year  Cal 
houn  and  Wordsworth  died,  and 
Whittier  wrote  “Ichabod”  to  chide 
Webster  for  his  stand  on  the  slavery 
question.  In  a  New  England  town 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  a  book  that  was  de¬ 
stined  to  sweep  America  and  Europe 
and  add  impetus  to  the  cumulative 
forces  that  were  carrying  the  nation 
toward  the  War  Between  the  States. 


Listing  Our  World  famous  Varieties 
of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 

•  1200  Varieties  of  beautiful  Annual  and 
Perennial  Flowers. 

•  Over  500  varieties  of  luscious  vegetables. 

•  Hundreds  of  new  and  time-tested  garden 
tools,  insecticides  and  fertilizers. 

e  Page  after  page  of  glowing  color,  helpful  bints 
on  what  to  grow,  where  to  grow,  bow  to  grow. 


S  HOW  YQU  GET  IT1  This  valuable  garden 
book  is  yours  for  only  25*  in  cash  or  stamps. 
There  will  be  a  coupon  in  the  catalog  good  for 
25*  on  your  first  purchase  of  $3.00  or  more. 

CXT/IA  BONUS  PACK^fi  To  those  who 
act  promptly,  Peter  Henderson  will  send, 
in  addition  to  the  catalog,  at  no  extra 
charge,  one  package  of  our  world  fa¬ 
mous  " PONDEROSA ”  Tomato  Seed, 
list  price  15*,  and  one  25*  package  of! 
our  wonderful  "CELESTE  HOLM ” 
Marigold  Seed. 


CO. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & 

Congratulates 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
on  its  100th  Anniversary 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

30  Henderson  Bldg.,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y.  7 
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J^ftate  of  Maine’s 
famous  Blue  Tag  & 


Certification  is  a 


4  quality  guarantee  to 


I 


Tifiany  Pruners  are  available  at 
regular  supply  houses.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  and  priees  sent  on  request. 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER  N°NECWH*ST 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


25-27  Travis  Street  Bingh 


amton,  N.  Y. 


fV>*< 


GLADIOLUS 


18  LARGE  BULBS 

100  mdkium  size  bulbs  <%'  to  diJJetmj  $3' 50 

Mixed  colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year.  Free  list 

MELROSE  GLAD  GARDENS.  MELROSE.  N.  Y. 


.CESSPOOLS  & 
SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


EVERGREEN  SPRING  SEEDLINGS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SPRING  PRICE  LIST. 
neuner-s  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
EICHER  h  ROOSEVELT  RDS.,  EMSWORTH.  2.  PA. 


Modern  ....  Revolutionary 

Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 

Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquery.  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth, 
etc.  Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34 
hours.  No  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while 
chemical  Is  working. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Large  15  Lb.  Can  Camp  Cleaner 
and  6  Lb.  Can  Camp  Conditioner 

J8.75  Value  .  .  .  Both  Only  $6.99 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Pey  up  to  $1000  per  acre.  Grow  the  best  Blue  Spruce. 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce.  Scotch  Pine,  etc. 

Free  List.  We  Prepay  Delivery. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


,  - - -  •  »  •  uiiij  gw.ja 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  any  specific 
problem,  or  send  check  or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

1  560-62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


Yes,  preaching  the  Truth  then  was 
a  challenge  even  as  it  is  today,  and 
one  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
the  next  century  will  bring.  The 
Parson  does  not  set  himself  up  as  a 
prophet  of  the  future.  However,  the 
trends  of  today,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  set  the  pattern,  and  he  may 
dare  to  express  his  belief.  If  the 
cycles  of  the  past  are  any  criterion, 
the  next  century  will  see  the  return 
of  the  family  pew  and  full  churches. 

Recognition  of  the  basic  importance 
of  religion  will  so  intensify  the  spirit¬ 
ual  program  of  the  church  that  many 
of  the  purely  social  portions  of  its 
program  will  be  dropped.  Religious 
education  of  the  young  will  become 
of  first  importance  in  the  church  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  ministers  will  have  the  benefit 
of  cooperation  and  consultation  with 
lay  experts  in  a  work  which  is 
rapidly  growing  too  broad  and  too 
complex  to  be  successfully  prosecuted 
by  any  one  man. 

These  things  the  next  century  may 
well  bring. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


$  potato  growers  for  | 
§  dependable,  tested  seed£ 


^  potatoes.  Ask  any  j| 
^grower  who  used  “Blue? 


\Tag”  Seed,  last  year.^ 


Writ*  at  Mca 
for  yoar  Hat  of 
Maiao  Certiffod 
Soed  Growora 

with  thohr  acroago  and  variotioa. 


Division  of  Plant  Industry 

STATE  HOUSE,  AUOUSTA,  MAINE 


\HADr-TO.INSTAU... 

low  in  tost 


Shipped  complete,  pre¬ 
fabricated  7-foot  sections 
ready  to  slide  into 
place.  Available  in  24 


Also  Close  and  Woven 
Cedar  Picket  Fences,  Gates 
and  all  types  Steel  Fencing  W  je  — 

ARNOLD  -  DAIN  COHF.fS% 

•OX  00  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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MALONEY 


A  New  and  Lasting 
Farm  Program 

By  A.  H.  Hemker 


Everyone  today  seems  to  have  a 
different  formula  for  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  maintain  the  farmer’s 
income  and  his  purchasing  power, 
although  everybody  agrees  it  is  very 
important  that  farm  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  be  maintained  because  agriculture 
is  still  one  of  our  basic  and  large 
industries.  It  is  the  foundation  on 
which  our  prosperity  rests.  We  rise 
and  fall  with  agriculture  because 
such  a  large  segment  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  depends  on  this  basic  industry 
for  livelihood. 

It  seems  pretty  self-evident  that 
very  few  farmers  want  any  part  of 
a  planned  farm  program  if  it  will 
mean  giving  up  any  of  their  personal 
freedoms.  The  American  farmer  still 
wants  to  plant  and  raise  the  things 
he  feels  best  suited  to  raise.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  told  how  many  acres 
he  should  set  aside  for  each  crop. 
He  wants  to  work  with  freedom  of 


With  a  farm  arc-welder  many  needed 
repair  jobs  can  be  done  promptly. 


action  and  as  little  dictation  as  pos¬ 
sible.  ‘ 

Agriculture  and  industry  have 
much  in  common.  They  face  the 
same  problems.  In  fact,  agriculture 
is  industry — our  nation’s  largest.  The 
farmer,  like  the  industrialist,  has  his 
capital  investment  in  land,  buildings 
and  machinery.  He  has  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  rain, 
air  and  soil,  which  are  put  together 
with  a  component  of  labor.  This 
combination  produces  the  finished 
product  which  is  shipped  to  the  mar- 
kct* 

The  root  of  the  farmer’s  problem 
is  costs — the  cost  of  producing  this 
product.  In  the  last  few  years,  all 
items  of  a  farmer’s  costs  have  risen 
along  with  the  costs  of  everything 
else.  As  long  as  we  have  had  good 
prices,  these  costs  have  been  bearable 
and  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  come 
out  with  an  excellent  margin  of 
profit.  But  conditions  can  often  be 
much  different,  with  costs  remaining 
high  and  prices  slumping  off. 

In  such  a  situation  the  time-tested 
formula  is  take  up  one’s  belt  a  couple 
more  notches  and  start  whittling 
away  at  costs.  If  the  price  for  which 
the  producer  or  manufacturer  can 
sell  his  product  begins  to  drop,  it 
means  his  product  must  be  produced 
at  a  lower  cost. 

One  of  the  farmer’s  greatest  costs 
is  labor.  He  must  figure  out  ways 
in  which  the  same  amount  of  labor 
can  be  used  more  effectively,  can 
be  used  to  produce  more  or  a  better 
product.  At  this  writing  the  answer 


seems  to  lie  in  further  mechanization 
or  better  utilization  of  existing  equip¬ 
ment  by  farming  larger  units  of  land. 
This  does  not  mean  primarily  that 
less  labor  will  be  required.  It  means 
that  in  most  cases  the  same  labor 
will  be  used  for  greater  productivity 
at  a  lower  cost,  to  assure  a  margin 
of  profit  even  though  the  prices  drop 
to  a  lower  level.  Lower  prices  mean 
that  more  people  can  buy  greater 
quantities  of  the  product.  This  auto¬ 
matically  absorbs  the  greater  produc¬ 
tion  which  is  produced  by  the  inten¬ 
sified  mechanization. 

Probably  the  greatest  advancement 
in  farm  mechanization  has  been  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  rural  electri¬ 
fication.  This  progress 
has  been  going  forth 
by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  just  the  .ast  few 
years.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  when  we 
spoke  of  farms  being 
electrified,  we  meant 
that  they  had  electric 
lights  and  that  they 
used  electricity  for 
the  common  things 
like  radio  and  the 
flatiron.  Today, 
electrification  means 
the  farmer  has  really 
put  this  “tool”  to 

work  in  his  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  new 
machines  are  com¬ 
mercially  available 
today  that  a  few 
short  years  ago  did 
not  even  exist  in 

some  of  our  wildest 
dreams. 

A  concrete  example 
would  do  more  than  any  other  ex¬ 
planation  in  driving  home  just  what 
I  mean.  Take  Paul  Lavitt  of  East 
Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Mr.  Lavitt  raises  broilers, 
thousands  at  a  time.  The  job 

of  providing  feed  and  keeping 
feed  constantly  in  front  of  the 
chickens  was  a  major  problem 

for  Mr.  Lavitt.  He  found  that  a  large 
percentage  of  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  this  problem 
of  feed  handling. 

He  already  had  an 
automatic  water 
supply  for  his 
broilers.  With  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation 
he  was  able  to  keep 
the  birds  cool  in 
Summer  and  the 
litter  dry  in  Win¬ 
ter.  But  this  feed 
problem  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  one,  and  the 
disconcerting  part 
of  it  was  that 
the  chickens  ate 
on  Sunday  just 
like  any  other  day. 

The  problem  both¬ 
ered  Mr.  Lavitt  so 
much  that  he  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a 
means  to  feed  his 
broilers  auto¬ 
matically.  Finally 
he  perfected  an 
automatic  device 
that  fed  the  chicks 
six  to  12  times  a 
day  so  that  they 


There  is  no  single  device  which  pays 
for  itself  more  quickly,  and  makes 
farm  living  more  worthwhile,  than  a 
motor  driven  pressure  water  system. 


ate  more  and  grew  faster.  By  equip¬ 
ping  the  feeder  with  a  large 
hopper,  he  was  able  to  put  in  large 
quantities  of  feed  which  would  last 
more  than  24  hours.  This  way,  the 
feeding  problem  was  taken  care  of 
once  a  day  and,  by  refilling  the 
hopper  again  Saturday  afternoon,  no¬ 
body  had  to  go  near  the  broilers 
on  Sunday  at  all.  Now  one  man 
cares  for  30,000  broilers  on  the  Lavitt 
farm.  This  one  move  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Lavitt  to  realize 
the  same  margin  of  profit  last  year 
that  he  did  the  year  before,  though 
meanwhile  the  selling  price  had 
dropped  much  lower. 

What  has  happened  here?  Mr. 
Lavitt  still  is  making  his  rightful 
margin  of  profit.  He  has  cut  his 
costs.  He  is  able  to  produce  at  a 
lower  price  so  that  more  people  can 
afford  to  buy  his  broilers.  This  is 
real  farm  “relief”  and  is  just  one 
example  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
electricity  can  help  to  cut  farm  costs. 

Since  the  war  a  number  of  new  de¬ 
vices  have  been  put  on  the  market 
which  before  the  war  did  not  even 
exist.  One  of  these  devices  is  the 
automatic  barn  cleaner  wihch  takes 
a  tremendous  load  off  the  dairyman. 
There  is  the  cow  trainer,  an  ingenious 
device  that  helps  the  farmer  keep 
the  bam  clean  by  the  simple  method 
of  training  the  cows  to  put  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  gutter  where  it  can  be 
easily  cleaned  out  by  the  barn  clean¬ 
er.  The  cow  trainer  is  a  device  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  coat  hangeb  which  hangs 
over  the  cow’s  shoulders  and  is  ad¬ 
justable  for  each  individual  cow.  It 
is  connected  to  the  electric  fence  con¬ 
troller  and,  if  the  cow  is  too  far 
forward,  as  her  back  is  raised  during 
the  process  of  elimination,  the  cow 
trainer  reminds  her  that  she  should 


MALONEY  FRUIT  TREES  — 
Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Plum  —  are  Northern  grown  on 
our  600  acres  in  Dansville.  We 
grow  the  stock  we  sell!  And  it  is 
reasonably  priced.  Our  stock  has 
better  roots;  strong,  straight  tops 
and  will  withstand  extreme  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  You  can’t  buy 
better  trees  at  any  price!  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  IS  GUARANTEED. 

0P3 

40  Pages  in 
Full  Color 
Many  Money 
Saving  Specials 

Write  for  Maloney’s  big  40  page 
Catalog;  it  is  FREE.  Shows  best 
varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry, 
Peach  and  Plum  Trees;  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Berries,  Grapes, 
Shrubs  and  Roses.  Priced  right. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1884. 

MALONEY  BROTHERS 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

55  Circto  Rood,  Dansville,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
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Garden 

f.  ^  i  Gorgeous 
*  rut  f'°wers 

(jjladiolus 

will  give  you  weeks  of 
beautiful  bloom.  Wheth¬ 
er  you  want  mass  dis¬ 
play  or  show  specimens  you  will 
find  the  best  selection  of  large 
productive  bulbs  in  our  new  ’50 
color  catalog. 

NEW  CATALOG 
in  Full  Colors 
Sent  on  Request 

Our  new,  colorful  48 
page  patalog'  lists  and 
describes  200  varieties  of  top- 
quality  gladiolus  with  tips  on  cul¬ 
ture  It  also  offers  lilies,  dahlias, 
smail  fruits  and  berries.  Send  a 
card  or  letter  for  it  today. 


CdpVuiL.ytloViA 


50  Lake  Ave.,  Lima,  New  York 

GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  1  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid  _ _  _ 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money 
involved  and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in 
your  oarden.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this 
year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs 
are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over, 
not  less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


GLADIOLUS 

Special  for  Centennial  Issue  only.  100 
Flowering  size  bulbs  3A"  tolW'.  Just  in¬ 
close  $2.00  and  this  offer  will  be  mailed  to 
you  at  planting  time.  Postpaid;  or  write 
for  list  of  named  varieties. 

PRESQUE  ISLE  GARDENS 

2411  Cemetery  Road,.  Erie,  Penna. 
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Send  postcord  today 
for  valuable  booklets 
“Bordeaux  Mixture — 
its  Efficient  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Use”;  “Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  late 
Blight  on  Tomatoes" 


Growers  in  America  are  using  more  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  on  their  crops — as  a  protection 
against  plant  diseases — than  any  other  product. 

Triangle  Brand  is  a  quality  product  made  by  mod¬ 
ern  methods,  backed  by  50  years  of  experience 
a  time-tested  product  giving  you  “Efficient,  Low 
Cost  Protection.” 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Large  Crystals, 
Small  Crystals,  Superfine,  Snow,  Instant  (free-flow¬ 
ing  powder)  for  your  Bordeaux  Sprays  .  .  .  Mono- 
hydrated  for  your  Copper-Dust  mixtures. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  substitutes  ...  use  Copper 
Sulphate  for  crop  protection  .  .  .  and  be  sure  to  get 
the  best  .  .  .  “Always  Demand  Triangle  Brand.” 

Also  Z-C  BRAND  ZINC  SULPHATES 

PHELPS  D0D6E  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street,  New  fork  5,  N.  Y. 

231  R.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 


loveliest  of  all 
shady  places; 
or  to  g-row  in  pot  s .  Large 
double  blooms,  all  colors 
mixed;  very  easy  to  grow. 
Lowest  price  ever;  order  now! 
..Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c;  12  for$l. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

543  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Strawberry  Plants  &  Grapes 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN.  STATE  INSPECTED,  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  EARLY.  MIDSEASON.  LATE.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  A  SON.  BRADFORD.  MASS. 


STRAWBERRIES  THAT  6R0W 


NEW.  LUSCIOUS.  HIGH  YIELDING  VARIETIES 
for  every  NEED.  SOIL,  and  CLIMATE.  Free 
Color  Catalog.  OTIS  S.  TWILLEY, 

RIVER  ROAD  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


New  methods,  materials  and  sprayers  are 
making  pest  control  far  easier,  faster  and 
more  positive  than  ever  before.  Twenty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  travel¬ 
ing  at  1  1 0  miles  per  hour  carries  the  finely 
atomized  concentrate  into  the  tree  from  the 
hardened  Stainless  Steel  Nozzles  of  the  new 
Hardie  Orchard  Mist  Concentrate  Sprayer. 
One  man  sprays  1 00  to  300  trees  in  30  to 
40  minutes  with  this  amazing  sprayer.  Other 
new  improved  Hardie  orchard,  row  crop  and 
weed  booms,  single  and  multi-nozzle  spray 
guns,  and  advanced  sprayers  in  a  wide 
variety  of  sizes  and  styles  delivering  from 
4  GPM  at  300  P.S.I.  to  80  GPM  at  1000 
P.S.I.  give  orchardist,  vegetable  grower, 
general  farmers  and  stockmen  a  new  ease, 
economy  and  speed  in  spraying  of  trees, 
fields  and  animals.  Write  for  catalog. 
State  what  you  want  to  spray.  The  Hardie 
Mfg.  Company,  Hudson,  Michigan.  Sales 
and  service  everywhere  in  the  world. 


step  back  so  that  the  droppings  will 
be  placed  in  the  gutter  and  not  on 
the  platform.  Cows  very  quickly  get 
accustomed  to  this  device  and  auto¬ 
matically  step  back  before  any  elim¬ 
ination. 

If  cleaning  the  dairy  barn  requires 
two  or  three  man  hours  per  day, 
this  is  clearly  a  cost  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  as  high  as  $3.00  a  day  which 
can  be  charged  to  barn  cleaning. 
Dairy  barns  have  to  be  cleaned  365 
days  per  year  and  a  little  arithmetic 
demonstrates  a  yearly  saving  of  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  This  saving  can  more 
than  support — yes,  can  make  a  good 
return  on — an  investment  in  a  barn 
cleaner.  Saving  this  labor  does  not 
mean  that  a  dairy  farmer  is  going  to 
cut  down  on  labor.  It  means  that 
the  same  labor  can  now  handle  a  few 
more  cows.  A  few  more  cows  han¬ 
dled  with  the  same  labor  means  that 
the  cost  of  the  milk  per  100  lbs.  is 
less  and  the  margin  of  profit  there¬ 
fore  greater. 
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Next,  there  are  the  crop  drier  and 
crop  handling  equipment,  such  as 
wagon  unloaders,  blowers  and  ele¬ 
vators,  which  are  helping  to  reduce 
crop  raising  costs.  Electric  motors 
are  becoming  the  recognized  efficient 
power  source  for  this  type  of  equip¬ 
ment.  These,  too,  are  big  labor  sav¬ 
ers  and  help  to  produce  better  hay 
and  better  crops  with  more  food 
value  at  a  lower  cost. 

Take  the  crop  drier,  for  example. 
One  manufacturer  has  perfected  a 
crop  drier  and  a  specially  built  wagon 
for  handling  chopped  hay.  The  hay 
is  chopped  in  the  field,  blown  into 
the  wagon,  and  hauled  to  the  barn. 
The  crop  drier  is  attached  to  the 


Mechanical  feeders  help  cut  labor 
costs  and  also  result  in  improved 
feed  intake  by  the  housed  birds. 

wagon  and,  while  the  second  wagon¬ 
load  is  being  brought  in,  the  first 
wagonload  is  being  dried.  When  the 
second  wagonload  arrives,  the  crop 
drier  is  placed  on  this  wagon,  the 
dried  load  is  placed  in  the .  barn 
with  no  hand  labor  whatsoever.  The 
results  are  lower  cost  per  ton  of 
hay  because  all  the  heavy  labor  is 
carried  by  the  equipment.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  is  much  higher.  It  has 
several  times  the  carotene  content,  is 
higher  in  protein  and,  when  fed  to 
the  cows,  requires  less  grain  and 
protein  supplement.  Grain  and  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  are  the  expensive 
cow  feeds  and,  if  the  dairyman  can 
cut  down  on  these,  he  is  going  a 
long  way  towards  lowering  the  cost 
of  his  cow  feed  bill.  As  most  dairy¬ 
men  know,  the  feed  bill  is  one  of  his 
biggest  items  of  expense.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  shown  savings  in  feed  bills 
alone  totaling  as  much  as  $500  to 
$1,000  per  year.  This  does  not  even 
count  the  greater  milk  production 
which  comes  from  using  higher  grade 
hay  and  forage,  and  from  better  ani¬ 
mal  health  for  the  herd. 

For  many  dairymen,  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  suitable,  there  is  another 
system  which  is  being  advocated — 
the  loafing  barn  and  milking  parlor 
setup,  also  known  as  pen  stabling. 
Generally  speaking,  the  conditions 
favorable  to  pen  stabling  include 
good  drainage,  plenty  of  home-raised 
straw,  and  a  milk  market  where  the 
health  authorities  have  approved  this 
new  practice.  The  loafing  barn  is 
a  one-story  structure,  built  much 
more  economically  than  our  present 
structures,  where  the  cows  and  hay 
are  stored  on  the  same  level.  This 


simplifies  the  feeding  problem,  re¬ 
ducing  labor  costs.  The  cows  actu¬ 
ally  do  a  lot  of  the  hay  handling 
themselves.  When  cows  are  allowed 
to  roam  in  a  properly  constructed  and 
handled  loafing  barn,  it  is  found  that 
their  health  is  better  than  when  they 
are  tied  up  in  stanchions  all  winter 
long.  The  manure  and  bedding  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  and  form  a 
warm  bed  for  the  cows  to  lie  down 
on — a  sort  of  radiant  floor  heat  which 
many  people  have  advocated  so  that 
the  cow’s  udder  does  not  rest  on  the 
cold  floor.  In  this  setup,  electricity 
really  does  a  wonderful  job  of  taking 
over  in  the  milking  parlor  attachment 
to  the  loafing  barn. 

There  are  quite  a  few  other  new 
devices  in  the  same  category.  There 
is  the  new  silo  unloader  driven  by  a 
two  or  three  phase  motor  which 
saves  time  doing  a  nasty  job.  There 
are  the  new  automatic  waterers,  that 
take  care  of  water  supply  Summer 
and  Winter.  There  is  the  electric 
farm  welder  which  is  an  excellent 
tool  to  keep  this  mechanized  farm 
running.  Also,  recently  placed  on 
the  market  is  an  electric  calf  de- 
horner;  the  simplest,  least  painful 
method  of  getting  rid  of  unwanted 
horns.  All  of  these  are  further  aids 
towards  cutting  pieces  out  of  that 
cost  dollar. 

Then  there  is  still  another  device 
which  has  been  with  us  for  some 
time  but,  so  far,  has  been  adopted  by 
only  one-third  of  our  electrified 
farms.  It  is  the  water  system  which 
produces  water  under  pressure.  There 
is  no  single  device  that  a  farmer  can 
buy  which  will  pay  for  itself  more 
quickly — in  terms  of  saved  labor  and 
improved  product — than  a  pressure 
water  system.  It  will  return  its  cost, 
and  then  some,  very  promptly  to  the 
farmer’s  cash  register.  Many  college 
experiment  stations  have  proven  that 
the  average  farmer  without  a  pres¬ 
sure  water  system  spends  approxi¬ 
mately  24  eight-hour  days  every  year 
pumping  water,  and  then  really  only 
gets  about  one-half  the  water  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  real  job.  Anyone  can 
readily  figure  the  dollar  cost  of  this 
water  when  24  days  are  required  to 
get  it.  The  average  farm  water  sys¬ 
tem  will  pump  1,000  gallons  of  water 
for  just  a  few  cents.  Again,  a  little 
simple  arithmetic  will  quickly  show 
the  direct  return  to  the  farmer  in 
labor  cost  saved. 

The  labor  saved  by  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  is  only  half  the  story.  The  rest 
of  the  story  includes  the  fact  that, 
with  a  pressure  water  system,  nearly 
50  per  cent  more  water  is  consumed 
than  when  it  is  not  available  under 
pressure.  This  means  the  dairy  cow 
has  all  the  water  she  wants  and  the 
result  is  10  to  20  per  cent  more  milk. 
The  meat  animals  will  put  on  10  to 
20  per  cent  more  meat,  and  chickens 
will  lay  eight  to  10  per  cent  more 
eggs.  Water  for  the  garden,  at  those 
few  times  in  the  year  when  a  little 
water  is  desperately  needed,  often 
means  preventing  a  crop  failure  in 
the  garden.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
saving  on  fire  insurance. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  and  name 
other  devices,  but  this  story  would 
then  become  monotonous.  There  are 
many  more  things  now  in  the  de¬ 
velopmental  or  experimental  stage. 
Electricity  on  the  farm  is  a  never- 
ending  story  in  itself,  and  it  seems 
assured  that  the  farmer’s  real  trouble 
of  diminishing  income,  caused  in 
times  of  falling  prices,  will  be  miti¬ 
gated  to  a  considerable  degree  if  we 
can  go  to  work  and  cut  that  cost 
dollar  to  the  bone. 

With  farm  costs  reduced,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  can  still  make  a  good 
return  and  profit  at  a  lower  price 
which  will  automatically  give  the 
rest  of  the  country  further  relief 
with  a  lower  cost  of  living.  It  means 
that  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  buy 
more  and  better  food  which  the 
farmers  produce,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  any  surpluses.  On  top  of  the 
heap  will  be  the  farmer  making  a 
decent  living  from  his  productive 
labor.  Many  farmers  cannot  afford, 
perhaps,  to  take  advantage  of  these 
new  methods  because  of  the  capital 
investment  involved.  If  this  is  true, 
then  we  certainly  should  find  ways 
and  means  of  making  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  buy  this  equipment  on 
borrowed  capital,  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest,  so  that  they  can  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  cut¬ 
ting  costs  and  still  making  a  good 
profit.  Why  could  not  this  be  made 
part  of  our  national  farm  program?— 
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of  meat 


_  j.ll  of  us  in  the  livestock-meat  industry  know 
that  meat  is  appetizing,  wholesome,  satisfying. 
"It  sticks  to  the  ribs.”  People  like  it.  But  per¬ 
haps  we  don’t  all  realize  just  what  a  miracle 
food  meat  really  is.  We  know  it’s  good— but  do 
we  know  how  good  it  is  for  people  .  .  .  how 
important  to  the  health  of  individuals,  to  the 
health  of  the  nation? 

If  you  feed  livestock  or  poultry  you  know  the 
importance  of  protein  in  their  ration.  It’s  just 
as  important  in  the  human  diet.  Proteins  are 
known  as  the  building  blocks  of  the  body.  They 
build  and  renew  the  living  cells  in  muscles, 
tissue  and  blood. 

Meat  supplies  the  essential  protein  in  a  form 
that  our  bodies  can  use  most  readily.  The  most 
valuable  protein  foods — meat  and  poultry,  milk, 
eggs  and  fish— all  contain  what  are  known  as 
amino  acids.  There  are  23  different  amino  acids. 
Ten  of  them  are  absolutely  essential  to  human 
health.  AU  ten  are  found  in  meat.  Important 
vitamins,  too,  like  riboflavin,  niacin,  thiamin . . . 
and  "APF”  (animal  protein  factor),  the  newly 
discovered,  very  important  vitamin  B12  that  s 
found  only  in  animal  products. 

Most  of  these  new  discoveries  about  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  meat  have  been  made  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Credit  goes  to  research  scientists 
in  the  universities,  in  government  service  and 
in  the  privately  financed  laboratories  of  indus¬ 
try,  such  as  Swift’s  Research  Laboratories. 

The  more  people  we  can  tell  the  above  facts, 
the  better  for  all  of  us.  First,  the  people  who 
often  eat  meat  and  other  protein  foods  regu¬ 
larly  will  be  healthier.  Next,  with  ample  meat 
in  their  diet,  they’ll  get  more  benefit  from  the 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  foods 
they  eat.  And,  of  course,  the  more  meat  that’s 
eaten,  the  better  the  demand  for  meat  and  the 
better  the  market  for  livestock. 

Swift  &  Company  has  often  said,  "Nutrition 
is  our  business.”  It’s  yours,  too!  So  when  you 
talk  with  your  friends  and  neighbors,  tell  them 
these  facts  about  "meat,  the  miracle  food."  We 
will  continue  to  tell  them,  too,  by  our  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  by  passing  along  to  them  the  findings 
of  our  Research  Laboratories  and  Martha 
Logan  Test  Kitchens. 

Every  livestock  producer  and  meat  packer 
has  a  vital  public  interest  and  a  private  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  promoting  better  nutrition  in 
America.  Let’s  work  together  in  promoting  it ! 
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sOUR  CITY  COUSIN. 


"Gee,  Country  Cousin,  'tain't  no  joke  .  .  . 
Old  Nell's  afire.  She’s  breathing  smoke!' 
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fAteetfie  fit 

PORK  AND  NOODLES 

(Yield:  5  servings) 

1  pound  ground  pork  1  4-oz.  package  noodles 

1  egg  2  quarts  boiling  water 

Seasoning  Vi  cup  diced  green  pepper 

Flour  I  cup  diced  cooked  rutabaga 

2  tablespoons  shortening 

Combine  pork,  egg,  and  seasoning.  Form  into  1-inch  balls. 
Roll  in  flour.  Brown  in  hot  fat.  Boil  noodles  in  salted  water  10 
minutes.  Drain.  Combine  noodles,  green  pepper,  and  rutabaga. 
Place  in  greased  2-quart  casserole.  Place  pork  balls  on  top. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  about  40  minutes  or  until 
pork  is  well  done. 


Where  the  Meat  Goes . . 

It’s  a  large  country,  this  United 
States  .  .  .  with  close  to  150,- 
000,000  people  in  it.  They  five 
on  5,859,169  farms  and  ranches, 
and  in  about  125,000  cities  and 
towns.  Most  of  these  millions 
of  people  want  meat.  Last  year 
they  ate  an  average  of  146 
pounds  of  it  apiece.  That  adds 
up  to  over  twenty  billion  pounds  —  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  2,977,128  square 
a  mile  length-and-breadth  of 

tk  [Ml  our  country, 
flf  Jl  That’s  a  man-size  job.  To 

fl  handle  it  takes  the  services  of 

f  over  4,000  meat  packers  (in- 

eluding  Swift  &  Company)  and 
14,000  other  commercial  slaughterers  of  live¬ 
stock  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
1000-mile  gap  between  where  the  livestock 
is  produced  and  where  the  meat  is  eaten 
must  be  bridged.  One  end  of  our  "bridge” 
reaches  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  meat  animals  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  other  end  reaches  the 
markets  to  the  east,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  meat  is  consumed. 

But  that’s  only  one  of  the 
jobs  we  do.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  one  is  to  match  up  the 
nationwide  supply  against  the  nationwide 
demand.  From  day  to  day  the  numbers  and 
grades  of  animals  marketed  vary  greatly 
(which  accounts  largely  for  the  day-to-day 
ups  and  downs  in  livestock  prices).  Also 
from  area  to  area  the  people’s  meat  prefer¬ 
ences  vary  greatly.  In  New  York  and  Boston 
they  want  heavy  beef  cuts.  Pork  eaters  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Baltimore  prefer  the  lighter, 
leaner  cuts.  And  so  it  goes,  all  over  the  map. 
It’s  an  important  part  of  our  job  to  see  that 
the  various  grades  of  meat  and  kinds  of  cuts 
go  where  there  is  the  highest  preference  and 
most  demand  for  them.  Thus  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  renders  a  twofold  service — both  by 
bringing  to  consumers  the  kind  of  meat  they 
want,  and  by  bringing  to  producers  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  nationwide  demand. 
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Quotes  of  the  Month 

"Every  time  a  customer  makes  a  purchase  he  casts 
a  vote  for  or  against  a  business.  That  vote  deter¬ 
mines  which  business  shall  be  small,  which  shall 
grow  and  which  shall  fail.  There  is  only  one  way  a 
business  can  survive  in  America — that  is  by  win¬ 
ning  the  votes  that  are  cast  daily  by  the  American 
buyer.” 

Paul  F.  Clark,  President,  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

'You,  a  human  being,  cannot  eat  grass.  But  a  cow 
or  a  sheep  can,  and  they’ll  turn  the  grass  into  many 
things  you  can  eat  and  wear.  There  you  have  the 
fundamental  reason  why  this  country  should  go  on 
maintaining  its  herds  of  livestock  at  the  highest 
possible  level.” 

Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal 


'No  more  real  service  can 
improving  agriculture.” 


be  rendered  than  by 
George  Washington 
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H.  B.  Howell 
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Agricultural  Research  Dept 


Soda  Bill  Sez . . . 

About  the  only  opinion  a  man  won’t  change 
is  the  good  opinion  he  has  of  himself. 

In  life’s  battle  of  brains,  it  is  tough  to  be  unarmed. 

You  will  never  be  broke  as  long  as  your  earnings  keep 
ahead  of  your  yearnings. 


Farming  as  a  Business 

H.  B.  Howell,  Ext.  Farm  Management  Specialist 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

Good  farm  planning  antici¬ 
pates  changes.  It  includes  not 
only  decision  on  how  to  use 
available  resources— your 
land,  labor,  and  capital  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  income — but  also  how 
to  use  the  income  after  it  is 
produced. 

Studies  of  records  kept  on  51  Iowa  farms  (160 
acres  each)  in  1948  reveal  some  fundamentals  of 
successful  farming: 

1)  Production  or  volume  of  business  is  of  first 
importance.  The  high  17  farms  averaged  $14,000 
production  per  man;  the  low  17  farms  only 
$7,800. 

2)  The  top  farms  used  a  combination  of  all 
resources — not  just  some  of  them — to  get  the 
greatest  return.  They  fed  enough  grain  to  make 
efficient  use  of  roughages;  kept  enough  land  in 
sod  to  maintain  fertility;  raised  enough  five- 
stock  and  crops  to  keep  man  power  fully  em¬ 
ployed;  had  enough  machinery  to  do  the  work 
efficiently. 

3)  Good  practices  paid  dividends.  The  best 
17  farms  produced  $177  worth  of  livestock  for 
each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed,  while  the  compar¬ 
able  return  was  only  $117  on  the  low  17  farms. 
Top  farms  averaged  87  bu.  of  corn  per  acre; 
low  farms  only  67  bm.Good  practices  can  easily 
increase  crop  yields  and  feed  returns  by  20  per 
cent. 

4)  Farm  records,  such  as  used  in  this  study, 
help  measure  results;  show  up  weak  spots  and 
make  a  sound  basis  for  planning  ahead.  Your 
state  extension  service  can  help  you  set  up  the 
proper  kind  of  records  for  your  farm  or  ranch. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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The  Challenge  to  Farmers- 
Food  Distribution 

By  James  G.  Mitchell 


Extra  Bushels  of  Grain 


Those  extra  five  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  — 
what  makes  them?  Good  fertilizer  helps,  as 
every  farmer  knows.  And  it’s  a  fact  that  more 
farmers  use  Armour’s  Big  Crop*  Fertilizers  to 
make  those  extra  bushels  of  grain,  and  for  larger, 
better  quality  yields  of  every  crop. 

F or  over  half  a  century  Armour’s  has  been  the 
standard  of  quality  in  plant  foods.  Today’s  Big 
Crop  Fertilizers  are  the  finest  that  modern 
methods  and  experience  can  produce.  There  is 
an  Armour  plant  located  near  you.  Today,  order 
your  requirements  for  grain  from  your  friendly 
Armour  Agent — be  prepared  for  planting  time. 


r 


Vertagreen 


Armour’s  complete, 
balanced  plant  food 
made  especially  for  high-income  crops. 


Double-Strength 


More  plant  food  units 
per  bag  at  lower  cost 
per  unit  with  Big  Crop  high  analysis  double¬ 
strength  fertilizers  and  Big  Crop  45%  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE.  Save  on  handling,  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage. 


EveryAcre 
Dolts 
Best 


“T.M.  Reg.  U:  S.  Pit.  Oft. 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 


The  closing  of  one  century  and 
opening  of  another  is  the  passage  of 
its  tenants  from  one  room  to  the  next 
in  a  house  of  endless  dimensions.  As 
they  pass  the  threshold,  they  will  re¬ 
flect  at  once  upon  the  Achievement 
and  the  Challenge,  and  evaluate  the 
past  in  terms  of  assurance  against  the 
future’s  obstacles.  The  years  that  have 
gone  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
a  principle,  the  toilsome  task  of  lay¬ 
ing  a  foundation;  the  years  to  come 
will  see  the  building  rise.  The  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been,  and  is  still  to 
be,  made  in  the  field  of  food  distri¬ 
bution,  we  may  well  ponder  in  this 
mood. 

Only  those  things  endure  that  men 
do  for  themselves,  or  in  the  doing 
they  strongly  participate.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  Aesop’s  fable.  The  wagoner 
was  stuck  in  the  mud.  He  prayed  to 
Hercules;  the  god  appeared,  and  in¬ 
quired  the  reason  for  his  summons. 
The  wagoner  explained  his  predica¬ 
ment.  Said  Hercules:  “Put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel;  the  gods  help 
those  who  help  themselves.”  Our  in¬ 
quiry  in  relation  to  the  marketing  of 
his  products  will  be:  “What  has  the 
farmer  done  for  himself?” 

The  realization  may  be  difficult 
that  the  time  was,  and  that  not  long 
distant,  when  the  farmer’s  right  to 
participate  in  the  marketing  of  his 
goods  was  not  only  questioned,  but 
denied.  Yet  the  story  is  as  familiar 
as  the  argument.  The  merchant  had 
created  the  market;  therefore  the 
market  was  his.  He  had  the  right  to 
post  the  sign,  “Keep  Out!”,  and  make 
it  stick.  The  argument  failed  to  take 
into  account  that  the  farmer,  to  whom 
the  notice  was  brusquely  addressed, 
provided  the  materials  indispensable 
to  the  market’s  erection  and  oper¬ 
ation.  It  was  not  until  the  early  20’s 
that  it  was  successfully  challenged, 
and  the  principle  established  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the 
farmer  might  not  be  excluded  from 
these  facilities,  and  furthermore,  that 
he  should  have  the  right  to  their  use 
through  a  system  adapted  to  his 
needs  —  his  cooperative  marketing 
association. 

The  controversy  was  not  confined 
to  commercial  circles,  for  it  raged 
bitterly  within  the  government  itself. 
The  theory  was  vigorously  ex¬ 
pounded  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  functions  should  be 
restricted  to  the  productive  area;  that 
as  soon  as  farm  products  entered 
the  currents  of  trade,  jurisdiction 
over  them  should  vest  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Had  this  conten¬ 
tion  prevailed,  all  authority  over,  and 
agencies  responsible  for,  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  supervision  of  markets, 
would  have  been  transferred  from 
Agriculture  to  Commerce,  and  the 
farmer  would  have  fallen  under  the 
control  of  commercially  minded,  and 
less  sympathetic,  influences. 

It  is  not  such  a  far  cry  from  dairy¬ 
ing  and  the  growth  of  perishables 
in  New  York  to  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  The  Grain  Futures  Act 
(now  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act) 
and  The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
in  the  early  twenties.  For  these 
statutes,  among  others  of  the  same 
period,  were  the  culmination  of  the 
farmer’s  struggles  for  the  right  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  great  markets, 
and  for  their  more  effective  regu¬ 
lation  for  the  elimination  of  abuses, 
of  which  he  was  the  most  helpless 
victim. 

The  Capper- Volstead  Act  permitted 
the  formation  of  combinations  of  co¬ 
operatives  in  a  manner  forbidden  to 
ordinary  business  corporations.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  and  guidance  in  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  1926,  which  es¬ 
tablished  a  Division  of  Cooperative 
Marketing  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  investing  it  with  broad 
powers  and  responsibilities  for  the 
study,  survey,  counsel  and  guidance 
of  cooperatives,  and  the  promotion  of 
cooperative  principles. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  the 
New  York  farmer  are  the  Anti- 
Dumping  measure  enacted  in  1927, 
and  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  of  1930,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  licensing  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  all  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  dealers  and  brok¬ 
ers  engaged  in  handling  perishables 
in  interstate  commerce.  Failure  to 
comply  entails  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$500  for  each  offense,  and  $25  for 
each  day  it  is  continued,  recoverable 
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in  a  civil  action  by  the  United  States. 

These  are  United  States  laws 
applicable  to  the  movement  of  food 
products  in  interstate  commerce. 
Only  six  have  been  enumerated,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  the  space  available 
even  to  mention  the  many  remedial 
measures  enacted  by  the  States.  A 
fleeting  review  of  what  the  farmer 
has  done,  through  his  Congress,  in 
creating  the  machinery  for  the 
suppression  of  evils  prevalent  in  the 
food  markets,  of  which  producer  and 
consumer  were,  and,  in  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  still  are  the  victims;  and  in  ob¬ 
taining  access  to  their  facilities  for 
his  own  merchandising  agencies,  is  all 
that  can  here  be  attempted. 

So  much  for  the  Achievement. 
Now,  what  of  the  Challenge? 

Two  tasks  comprise  the  Challenge. 
The  first  is  Inventory,  the  second  is 
Exploration.  Let  us  examine  intelli¬ 
gently  the  implements  we  have,  and 
determine  whether  they  should  be 
discarded;  whether  they  need  repair 
and  improvement;  and  whether  we 
can  go  to  work  with  them  right  away. 
We  can  at  the  same  time  explore  the 
field  which  is  ours  to  cultivate. 

“Far  fields  are  greenest”  is  an  old 
illusion,  and  the  farmer  must  not  be 
diverted  from  the  market  fields 
around  him  by  what  is  progressively 
becoming  the  mere  mirage  of  foreign 
trade.  The  statistical  situation  is  so 
confused  by  the  volume  of  exports 
that  are  no  more  than  gratuities,  that 
current  comparison  of  the  markets  of 
our  own  with  those  of  foreign 
countries  is  meaningless, 

The  normal  annual  consumption  of 
food  of  all  kinds  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  was  10,000,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  2,000,000,000  con¬ 
sisted  of  milk,  butter  and  other  fats, 
cheese  and  eggs.  The  volume  of 
perishable  unloads  approximately 
equaled  those  of  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  combined.  The  average 
distance  from  which  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  drawn  was  1,500  miles; 
fluid  milk,  200  miles;  other  dairy 
products,  1,000  miles.  Thirty  states 
contributed  to  New  York’s  poultry 
market.  The  ‘  annual  receipts  were 
259,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
over  $60,000,000,  in  the  distribution 
of  which  over  350  wholesalers  and 
over  5,000  retailers  were  employed. 

By  contrast  the  total  exports  to 
France  and  Belgium  in  one  year 
amounted  to  less  than  1,500,000,000 
pounds,  including  1,260,000,000 
pounds  of  grains.  Consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  New  York  City 
area  alone  exceeded  gross  exports  to 
these  two  countries  by  500,000,000 
pounds. 

Evils  are  still  rampant,  and  the 
high  prices  paid  for  food,  and  the  low 
prices  the  farmer  receives  are  direct¬ 
ly  attributable  to  them.  The  channels 
cry  out  for  drainage.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  marketing  activities  is  too 
great;  available  facilities  are  not 
being  utilized.  These  contribute  to  the 
prevailing  criminal  racketeering,  the 
cost  of  which  a  recent  Commissioner 
of  Public  Markets  estimated  at 
$100,000,000  each  year.  Costly  abuses 
which  the  statutes  denounce  still  per¬ 
sist  adding  their  burden.  They  can  be 
exterminated.  The  Challenge  is 
mutual. 

Space  limitations  exclude  anything 
more  than  one  final  admonition.  The 
farmer  must  bring  home  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  the  truth  that  he  is 
entitled  to  fair  prices  for  his  products, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  evils  still  pre¬ 
vailing  are  tolerated,  any  subsidies 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  at  most  in  partial  compensation 
for  the  costs  by  which  the  farmer’s 
business  is  unjustifiably  burdened. 
The  city  dweller  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  he  and  his  elected 
officials  have  the  power,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  cooperation  with 
Federal  and  State  authority  for  its 
exertion,  to  exterminate  the  evils 
that  plague  the  business  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  relieve  himself  and  the 
producer  of  their  resultant  costs. 


Birth  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker 
May  24,  1862 

A  Department  of  Agriculture. _ 

The  bill  establishing  an  independent 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  only  re¬ 
quires  the  signature  of  the  President 
to  become  a  law.  The  act  creates  a 
new  Department,  distinct  from  all 
others,  at  the  head  of  which  is  to  be 
a  Commissioner,  with  a  salary  of 
$3,000. 

[Ed.  — The  bill  was  approved  by 
President  Lincoln  May  15,  1862.] 
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The  Key  to  Our  Future  is  Made  of  Wood 


By  John  J 

Our  forests  of  1850  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  in  what  was  then  the 
civilized  part  of  America.  They  were 
magnificent  forests  in  which  about 
800  species  of  trees  were  represented. 
They  were  dominated  by  the  same 
species,  with  one  exception,  that  they 
are  today.  In  the  North  and  North¬ 
east,  white  pine,  hemlock,  spruce 
and  hardwoods — beech,  birch,  maple, 
basswood  and  oak — were  prominent. 
The  Central  States  had  wonderful 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  maple 
and  tulip  poplar;  the  South  had  its 
pine  and  bottom  land  hardwoods; 
the  West  its  Douglas  fir,  yellow,  sugar 
and  white  pine,  and  the  firs.  The 
exception  is  the  truly  remarkable  and 
useful  chestnut  which  was  practically 
wiped  out  by  the  blight  shortly  after 
1900. 

Our  wood  resources  in  1850  were 
believed  to  be  inexhaustable.  Re¬ 
ports  of  vast  areas  of  forest  in  the 
West  strengthened  the  urge  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  forests  of  the  East.  There 
were  one  and  a  half  million  farms 
with  a  gross  area  of  293,500,000  acres. 
Cutting  to  make  way  for  agriculture 
and  for  forest  utilization  had  been 
widespread  but  the  area  cut  over, 
compared  to  the  total  forest  area, 
was  insignificant. 

The  census  gives  no  figures  of 


woodland  on  farms  until  1870  when 
about  160  million  acres  were  reported. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if,  in  1850,  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms 
was  actually  cleared  of  forest.  Truly, 
forests  were  everywhere  in  the  East¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  in  1850. 

It  was  logical  and  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  expansion  from  1850  to 
1900  should  cause  to  be  used  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  wood  with  which 
to  build  new  homes,  railroads,  fences, 
pole  lines,  furniture  and  factories 
and,  later,  to  make  paper,  rayon, 
plastics,  plywood  and  a  hundred  oth¬ 
er  things.  A  few  theorists,  who 
warned  that  destructive  cutting  and 
the  fires  which  followed  would  ex¬ 
haust  our  wood  supplies,  were  not 
heard  in  the  rush  of  a  people  to 
build  a  greater  America. 

The  Logging  Stage 

Logging  started  in  New  England, 
swung  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  the  Lake  States,  then  to 
the  South  and  across  the  plains  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  As  long  as  the 
white  pine  lasted,  the  North  held 
the  center  of  the  logging  stage.  Mich¬ 
igan  was  the  leading  State  in  lum¬ 
ber  production  from  1860  to  1890; 
then  Wisconsin  held  top  laurels  until 
1904.  Before  long  the  ax  bit  into 
the  vast  forests  of  southern  pine, 
and  the  South  was  the  lumber  center 
until  about  1920  when  Douglas  fir 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  shipped 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  success¬ 
fully  claimed  the  crown  of  lumber 
king.  From  1890  to  1910  over  800 
billion  board  feet  from  the  forests 
were  used  as  lumber.  From  eight 
billion  feet  in  1860,  America’s  con¬ 
sumption  of  lumber  rose  to  45  billion 
feet  in  1907.  That  was  the  peak;  it 
declined  to  less  than  20  billion  feet 
in  1934  and  gradually  rose  again  to 
the  34  billion  mark  in  1944. 

The  logging  boom  speeded  up  the 
land  clearing  on  farms.  Now  farm¬ 
ers  could  sell  stumpage  and  acquire 
money  with  which  to  convert  the 
cutover  land  into  cultivated  fields. 
The  lumber  companies  usually  sold 
their  cutover  lands  to  settlers.  Most 
of  the  cutovers,  however,  proved  to 
be  as  uneconomical  as  the  lands  al¬ 
ready  abandoned.  Tax  delinquent 
lands  and  starved  out  settlers  soon 
became  a  public  problem.  We  have 
no  figures  to  show  the  extent  of  farm 
abandonment  throughout  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  the  total  must 
have  exceeded  50  million  acres.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  people  began  to  realize 
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that  all  land  could  not  be  made  into 
farms,  and  that,  after  all,  our  farm 
and  forest  resources  were  not  inex¬ 
haustible.  The  basic  truth  that  for¬ 
ests  could  be  managed  and  timber 
sold  as  a  farm  crop,  thus  enabling 
the  non-arable  farm  land  to  assist 
the  arable  land  in  producing  the  farm 
income,  was  still  to  be  grasped.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  this  latter  truth  has 
not  yet  been  fully  accepted,  even  by 
the  teachers  of  agriculture. 

The  Conservation  Movement 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  the  conservation  movement, 
devoted  at  first  primarily  to  saving 
our  forests,  gradually  gained  mo¬ 
mentum.  The  American  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  in  1875.  In 
1872  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
was  created,  and  in  1891  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Forest  Reserve.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  with  the  enthusiastic  help  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  led  the  fight  for 
national  forests  created  from  the 
Western  public  domain.  The  Weeks 
Law  was  passed  in  1911  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  land  for  national  for¬ 
ests.  This  was  partly  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  waste  land  in  the 
East  created  by  the  destructive  cut¬ 
ting  of  timber  and  the  farm  aband¬ 
onment  of  the  previous  50  or  60  years. 
The  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924  in¬ 
augurated  federal  aid  to  States  .  in 
forest  fire  protection  and  started  the 
first  federal  activity  in  extension 
forestry. 

Here  at  last  was  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  to  the  nation  of  the 
farmers’  problem  of  managing  the 
woodland  part  of  his  farm.  By  this 
time  our  Eastern  forests  were  pretty 
well  gutted.  Young  timber  or  brush 
had  replaced  the  old  growth  forests 
where  the  land  had  not  been  used 
foi^farm  crops  or  industrial  purposes. 

In  1933  the  conservation  program 
was  broadened  to  include,  not  only 
forests  and  parks  and  wildlife,  but 
soil.  It  now  seems  incredible  that  so 
important  a  resource  as  the  soil 
should  not  have  been  included  in  a 
national  program  of  conservation. 
Anyway,  the  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  gave  a  new  impetus  to  farm 
forestry.  Obviously,  if  farm  wood¬ 
lands  could  be  made  to  pay  crop  div¬ 
idends  to  farmers,  the  reason  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  waste  land  problems,  by  in¬ 
appropriate  conversion  of  woodlands 
to  uses  other  than  timber  growing, 
would  be  removed.  Farm  forestry 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  soil  conservation. 

Since  1940,  larger  federal  appro¬ 
priations  for  farm  forestry  have  been 
made.  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  farm  foresters  are  now  as¬ 
signed  to  specific  districts.  Their 
sole  job  is  to  assist  farmers  in  the 
management  of  their  woodlands  and 
the  marketing  of  wood  products. 
Since  July  1,  1949  money  has  been 
available  for  about  215  farm  for¬ 
esters.  This,  of  course,  is  sjill  a  woe¬ 
fully  small  number  to  help  three  and 
a  quarter  million  farmers  who  own 
woodlands  as  part  of  their  farms. 
More  foresters  will  be  added  as  the 
farmers  use  their  services,  find  it 
good,  and  ask  for  more  help. 

Future  Forests  in  America 

What  of  the  future  forests  of  Amer¬ 
ica?  Today  we  have  abundant  for¬ 
est  land,  ample  to  supply  the  nation 
with  both  the  quantity  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  wood  products  needed,  with 
a  surplus  for  export,  provided  that 
it  is  managed  to  produce  a  continuous 
woodcrop  instead  of  being  exploited 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century.  The 
crux  of  the  forest  problem  is  how 
to  get  private  timber  land  owners  to 
practice  forestry.  A  healthy  national 
economy  requires  the  wood  products 
from  these  forest  lands.  Our  forests 
are  a  vital  part  of  national  defense. 
Our  democratic  system  forbids  dic¬ 
tatorial  methods.  We  get  things  done 
because  a  majority  of  people  con¬ 
cerned  believe  that  it  must  be  done 
to  insure  the  public  welfare. 

Farmers  represent  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  owners  of  commercial  forest 
land.  If  they  want  forestry  prac¬ 
ticed  on  all  forest  land  including 
their  own,  then  the  problem  is  solved. 
Farmers  need  to  grow  wood  as  a 
farm  crop.  If  they  will  do  it,  there 
will  be  less  submarginal  farms  and 


Get  BiqqerYields 

with  FARQUHAR 

/RO/V  AGE 


Iron  Ago  Orchard  Sprayors  are  built  in  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  sizes  and  capacities  for  all  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  vineyard  operators.  All  models 
feature  the  famous  Iron  Age  Pump.  Rugged 
construction  assures  long  life,  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Streamlined  design  permits  easy  passage 
between  rows.  Available  with  booms,  guns, 
single  or  double  spray  heads. 


Farquhar  Iron  Ago  Potato 
Planters,  with  exclusive 
Band-Way  fertilizer  place¬ 
ment,  assure  you  greater 
accuracy  and  flexibility — 
greater  yields — no  matter 
what  your  acreage  or  soil 
condition.  Self  -  aligning 
roller  bearings  provide 
lighter  draft.  Rigid  con¬ 
struction  assures  easier, 
more  accurate  planting. 


Farquhar  Iron  Ago  High  Pressure  Sprayors  insure 
complete  penetration,  maximum  coverage,  lower 
spraying  costs  in  every  row-crop  application.  Fa¬ 
mous  Iron  Age  Pump  maintains  high  pressures, 
gives  dependable  service,  season-after-season, 
without  breakdowns. 


MORE  ACCURATE  PLANTING 


Field  tests  prove  one  man 

and  the  continuous  elevator 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  Potato 
Digger  get  more  unbruised 
potatoes  per  acre  at  less 
cost!  Hydraulic  lift  is  con¬ 
trolled  from  tractor  seat  to 
operate  frame.  Both  one 
and  two  row  models  operate 
in  any  soil,  up  or  down  hill, 
at  usual  tractor  speeds. 


Iron  Ago  Manure  Spreader  is 

absolutely  non-wrap!  Avail¬ 
able  in  two  models.  Contin¬ 
uous  feed,  uniform  spread¬ 
ing,  fine  shredding.  Easy  to 
control  from  tractor  seat. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUiCE  PRESSES 


NO  matter  what  you  grow  or  where  you 
grow  it,  you’ll  get  bigger  yields  sea¬ 
son  after  season  with  Iron  Age  to  help  you! 
See  your  nearest  Farquhar  Iron  Age  dealer 
.  .  .  tell  him  how  many  acres  you  farm 
each  season  .  .  .  he’ll  be  glad  to  give  you 
complete  information  on  the  Iron  Age 
model  that  will  help  you  make  farming 
more  profitable.  Or  write  for  information 
to  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
1919-J  Duke  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

TIANTAHV  STRAY  THE  tRMAAE  WAY 
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plan  now  for  bigger 

profits  this  year! 

right  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  farm  machinery  for  the  heavy  work 
that  begins  with  spring  planting,  esso  farm  products  are  specifically  made 
to  meet  the  most  rugged  farm  requirements,  take  care  of  that  important 
machinery  and  equipment  with  Esso  lubricants  and  fuels . . .  have  your 
tractor,  truck,  and  family  car  in  tip-top  condition  for  those  busy  work 
days  ahead ! 


fsso  Extra  M^tor  Oil-  for 

xtra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra  oil 
economy  in  your  car,  truck,  or  tractor. 

Esso) u be  HD  Motor  Oil— Just 

right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  Dependable 
all-weather  service  for  rough  going. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline  —  gives  the 

best  all-around  performance  of  any  gaso¬ 
line  you  can  buy! 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  -  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation  .  .  .  low  flash¬ 
point  for  faster  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Constant  Esso  Research  aids  the  farmer 


At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modem 
petroleum  research  centers  (above),  we  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming 
easier,  better,  more  profitable.  New  products 
and  methods  are  being  tested  in  co-operation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet 
farming  problems. 


FOR  FREE  UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distrib¬ 
utor  for  a  free  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  ESSO 
FARM  NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N .  Y. 
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By  Lula  Walker 

Middle-agesters  are  often  struck 
with  nostalgia  for  the  good  old  days. 
But  I  don’t  care  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  Why?  For  solid  reasons,  and 
mine  go  back  to  the  homely  oldtime 
remedies  that  most  of  us  found  pretty 
hard  to  take. 

Winter’s  Ailment 

For  instance,  at  the  first  sniffle  of 
a  cold  we  were  dosed  generously 
with  castor  oil  minus  any  camouflage 
of  peppermint  or  other  pleasant  dis¬ 
guise.  At  bedtime,  the  chest  was 
thoroughly  greased  with  coal  oil  and 
lard.  The  next  step  was  to  “bake 
it  in,”  a  feat  accomplished  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  stove  open  full  blast 
until  the  anointed  area  had  taken  on 
a  violent  hue.  Then  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  was  clapped  on  and  pirined  se¬ 
curely  to  your  long  woolen  under¬ 
wear. 

These  preliminaries  over,  there  was 
the  inevitable  hot  foot  bath.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard  in  water  hot  as 
can  be  borne  was  Mother’s  standard 
formula.  As  to  what  was  meant  by 
‘can  be  borne,”  our  ideas  differed 
radically.  My  fervent  pleas  for  a 
measly  dipper  of  cold  water  were  un¬ 
availing.  It  took  real  heat,  Mother 
maintained,  to  properly  open  pores. 
But  she  usually  tempered  justice  with 
mercy  to  the  extent  of  allowing  me 
gingerly  to  start  with  a  toughened 
heel  and  gradually  work  up.  When 
my  feet  resembled  a  pair  of  healthy 
lobsters,  the  ablutions  were  con¬ 
cluded. 

With  my  legs  encased  in  a  pair  of 
long  woolen  stockings,  I  would  race 
to  the  bedroom  to  bounce  into  a 
feathered,  preheated  head  and  foot 
by  soapstones.  Next  day  a  batch  of 
cherry  bark  was  brewed  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sticky  sickish  syrup  of 
which  I  was  given  hourly  doses.  If 
hoarseness  accompanied  the  cold,  there 
was  further  punishment  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  honey  and  alum.  If  a  cough¬ 
ing  spell  struck  during  the  night, 
Mother  invariably  administered  black 
pepper.  Possibly  her  belief  in  the 
therapeutic  value  of  this  remedy  was 
justified  s';  ce,  to  forestall  a  second 
dose  of  the  fiery  mixture,  I  made  a 
superhuman  effort  to  suppress  my 
bark. 

Summer  His 

Summer  brought  another  malady 
known  as  biliousness.  For  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason,  it  usually  struck 
about  the  time  the  green  apple  sea¬ 
son  got  in  full  swing.  To  clear  up 
the  condition,  a  “round  of  calomel” 
was  Mother’s  infallible  remedy.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  treatment  was  worse 
than  the  disease,  I  would  struggle 
valiantly  to  conceal  incriminating 
symptoms.  But  when  I  pushed  back 
a  piece  of  blackberry  pie  untouched, 
the  jig  was  up.  Mother  would  look 
me  over  and  utter  the  pronounce¬ 
ment:  “You’re  bilious!”  Down  would 
come  the  calomel  jar  from  the  top  of 
the  cupboard  and  out  would  pour  the 
requisite  dosage  into  a  sauce  dish. 
Tablets  were  taken  at  hourly  inter¬ 
vals.  No  sooner  had  you  downed 
one  when  it  was  time  for  another. 

These  doses  were  but  the  inner 
remedies  prescribed  by  time  and  cus¬ 
tom.  There  were  also  the  outer  rem¬ 
edies — those  inflexible  rules  for  pre¬ 
venting  sickness  in  the  family.  One 
must  repair  to  woolens  to  ward  off 
pneumonia;  one  must  keep  the  stom¬ 
ach  warm — again  with  wool — to  ward 
off  miseries  that  attacked  those  re¬ 
gions  lower  than  the  lungs.  I  would 
list  long  woolen  underwear  as  the 


greatest  bane  of  my  entire  youth. 

Come  Fall 

Thus  on  that  autumn  morning  each 
year  when  I  looked  upon  a  world 
covered  with  hoarfrost  I  knew  my 
doom  was  sealed.  Not  only  was  it 
goodby  to  Summer,  but  farewell  to 
cottons.  At  breakfast  would  come 
the  verdict — “Time  to  put  ’em  on.” 
Pleas  for  a  stay  of  sentence  were  un¬ 
availing.  “A  stitch  in  time,”  quoted 
Mother.  “An  ounce  of  prevention,” 
chimed  in  Father.  Highly  redolent 
of  moth  balls,  the  hateful  woolens 
were  hauled  from  the  attic  trunk  and 
hung  on  the  line  to  air.  But  no  single 
day  of  sun  or  wind  could  carry  off 
that  powerful  scent.  It  literally  had 
to  wear  off. 

Saturday  or  not,  a  bath  would  be 
in  order.  This  would  come  at  bed¬ 
time,  the  only  safe  hygienic  time.  All 
day  I  lived  in  a  state  of  dread.  Sun¬ 
shine  couldn’t  penetrate  my  pall  of 
gloom.  At  school,  games  failed  to 
fascinate.  The  juicy  Jonathan  in  my 
lunch  pail  lost  its  savor.  When  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  at  suppertime,  I  took 
hope  at  the  possibility  of  slipping  off 
to  bed  to  gain  another  24  hours’ 
grace  and  quickly  retired  to  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  to  begin  work  on  my 
arithmetic.  From  the  kitchen  came 
the  ominous  rattle  of  a  wash  boiler 
and  the  sound  of  water  being  poured 
into  it.  Frantically  I  hurried  with  my 
problems.  I  was  through  and  about 
to  slip  upstairs  when  Mother  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway  with:  “The 
water’s  hot.  You  can  go  right  ahead. 
I’ve  laid  out  your  underwear.” 

My  last  desperate  stand  collapsed 
when  Father,  coming  in  from  some 
outside  chore,  made  the  highly  inop¬ 
portune  remark:  “Air’s  pretty  nippy. 
Likely  to  be  ice  on  the  rain  barrel  in 
the  morning.”  Resigned  to  the  in¬ 
evitable,  I  p.odded  to  the  kitchen.  Be¬ 
fore  the  glowing  old  range  was  a 
steaming  washtub  and  across  a  chair 
the  obnoxious  underwear.  The  ablu¬ 
tions  over,  I  gingerly  drew  on  the 
garment  that  for  the  next  six  months 
would  literally  be  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  Nights  would  bring  no  respite, 
for  in  the  gay  nineties  underwear 
worked  on  a  twenty-four  hour  shift, 
from  Saturday  to  Saturday. 

And  no  night  was  more  hideous 
than  that  first  one  of  the  season.  No 
sooner  had  you  relieved  an  itch  in  one 
spot  than  another  claimed  your  at¬ 
tention.  You  scratched  yourself  to 
sleep. 

And  Spring 

Yet  on  the  first  day  of  Spring 
when  I  eloquently  pleaded  to  “take 
’em  off,’  the  reminder  was:  “One 
swallow  doesn’t  make  a  Summer.” 
Always  in  their  mental  files  my  par¬ 
ents  had  a  supply  of  these  maxims 
ready  for  any ‘occasion  especially  for 
those  that  had  to  do  with  remedies  in 
the  days  of  long  ago. 


The  Reliable  Gasoline 
Engine 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
September  9,  1905 
Few  people  outside  of  the  business 
realize  how  gasoline  engines  are  com¬ 
ing  into  use  on  dairy  farms.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  standing  principle 
of  good  dairy  practice  that  steam  was 
the  best  dairy  power  because  it  can 
be  used  for  cleaning  pans  and  cans. 
The  use  of  the  hand  separator  seems 
to  have  changed  that.  Now  on  many 
farms  the.  milk  is  poured  from  the 
milking  pails  or  cans  right  into  the 
separator.  The  cream  cans  are  taken 
from  the  farm  and  steamed  at  the 
creamery,  so  that  there  is  little  to 
clean  besides  the  milk  pails  and 
separator.  This  has  driven  the  steam 
engine  out  of  a  job  on  such  farms, 
for  the  gasoline  occupies  less  space, 
costs  less  and  gives  the  needed  power 
without  constant  supervision.  This  is 
only  one  way  in  which  a  change  of 
method  has  made  possible  a  change 
in  machinery.  Some  years  ago  the 
man  who  bought  a  gasoline  engine 
had  to  do  part  of  the  experimenting 
needed  to  test  them.  Now  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  made  so  that  they  are 
fully  reliable. 


less  land  on  farms  classed  as  waste. 
If  forest  products  are  grown  and  sold 
as  are  other  farm  crops,  agriculture 
will  be  on  a  more  stable  foundation 
because  all  acres  will  be  producing. 

In  the  next  hundred  years,  if  Amer¬ 
ica  survives,  it  will  be  because  she 
has  changed  from  exploitation  to  con¬ 


servation.  Our  farmers  must  become 
conservationists  to  save  themselves 
and  in  doing  that  they  can  save  the 
nation.  Our  farm  and  forest  resources 
are  essential  to  a  permanent  and 
prosperous  future.  Farmers  hold  the 
key  to  that  future.  The  key  is  made 
of  wood. 
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"Our  ft€N0VWT€P  Pasture  was  a  ( 

life  Saverdurmg  last  Summers  Drought* 

Says  GLEN  DEATS,  Manager ,  CRARYDALE  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


ROM  WORN-OUT  PASTURE  TO  CLOVER 
.IKE  THIS:  Shown  at  right,  knee-deep  in  lush  legume- 
jrass  growth,  is  Glen  Deats,  Mgr.,  Crarydale  Farms, 
Iillsdale,  N.  Y.,  whose  letter  (below,  right)  tells' how 
[his  excellent  pasture,  built  on  run-down  land,  pro¬ 
dded  good  yields  of  high-quality  hay  and  the 
finest  kind  of  grazing  during  last  Summer's  drought. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  32-PAGE  BOOKLET 


THIS  past  Summer,  the  driest  on  record,  certainly  showed  the  value  of 
renovated  pastures,”  writes  Glen  Deats,  Manager  of  700-acre  Crarydale 
Farms— E.  T.  Bedford,  Owner— Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  “For  instance,  take  the 
16  acres  of  run-down  land  which  we  renovated  by  disking  and  reseeding  in 
Spring  1947.  We  seeded  a  Ladino-Alsike-Grass  mixture,  along  with  Oats  as 
a  nurse  crop,  and  fertilized  with  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN,  400  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  Oats  yielded  68  bu.  and  about  IV2  tons  of  straw  per  acre.  The  straw 
alone  covered  the  cost  of  renovating — and  we  got  a  fine  catch  of  clover. 


.  .  .  it  tells,  in  pictures  and  brief  text,  how  to  rebuild 
run-down  pastures — how  to  prepare  the  seed-bed 
— what  seed  mixtures  give  best  results — discusses 
good  pasture  management — how  to  fertilize  for  ut- 
nost  economy.  Also  contains  factual  statements  from 
Dairymen  and  Cattlemen  which  show  it  is  possible, 
n  as  short  a  time  as  60  days,  to  convert  run-down 
and  into  the  best  legume-grass  pastures,  which  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  hay,  top-quality  silage  and  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  grazing — even  in  mid-summer  when 
ordinary  pasture  fails  to  maintain  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  Note  typical  results,  below: 


“The  following  June  (1948)  we  cut  2 3A  tons  of  top-quality  legume-grass 
hay  per  acre  from  this  field  and  in  August  got  a  good  second  cutting.  All  the 
details  are  in  your  ‘Pasture  Renovation’  booklet,  but  I’d  like  to  bring  the 
facts  up  to  date. 

"FINEST  KIND  OF  PASTURE  DURING  DROUGHT ” 

‘‘Last  December  (1948),  we  top-dressed  this  renovated  pasture  with  manure 
supplemented  with  500  lbs.  of  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  per  acre.  In 
late  May,  1949,  we  took  off  a  first  cutting  of  2Vz  tons  per  acre  of  top-quality 
legume-grass  hay  from  this  16-acre  field,  before  turning  in  60  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  Herefords  for  grazing  on  July  1st.  All  through  the  dry  weather— 
6  weeks  without  rain— this  pasture  furnished  the  finest  kind  of  feed,  and 


"FEED  COST  DROPPED  $80.  A  DAY 

at  a  time  when  costs  usually  go  up,"  says 
J.  L.  MacDOUGALL,  Mgr.,  Alderney  Brook- 
lawn  Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  "That 
shows  how  well  our  pasture,  renovated  in 
1947,  paid  us  the  first  year.  In  Fall  '48  we 
top-dressed  with  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate,  1000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  legume- 
grass  came  through  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition.  On  May  23,  '49,  we  started 
making  silage  of  the  1st  cutting  and  4  weeks 
later  hie  field  was  ready  for  grazing.  In 
spite  of  our  driest  summer,  no  rain  in  6 
weeks,  this  pasture  kept  on  producing  profit¬ 
ably,  savipg  us  real  money  on  barn  feeding." 


J.  L.  MacDOUGALL,  Mgr., 
Alderney  Brooklawn  Farms. 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


it  provided  the  bulk  of  the  grazing  for  60  head  until  the  last  week  in  October. 
Although  the  herd  had  access  to  an  adjoining  40-acre  swamp  pasture,  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  them  off  the  16-acre  renovated  field  in  order  to  prevent 
over-grazing. 

"REGULAR  TOP-DRESSING  PAYS  WELL!” 

‘‘Your  Soil  Service  and  Agrico  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate  have  helped  us  transform  run-down  land  into  pasture  of  highest 
feeding  value — pasture  that  provides  good  yields  of  quality  hay  and  excellent 
grazing.  Our  experience  shows  that  renovated  pasture,  top-dressed  regularly 
with  Agrico  or  18%  NORMAL,  can  be  counted  on  to  maintain  high-level 
production,  even  during  the  driest  weather.” 


"OUR  25-ACRE  PASTURE,  RENO¬ 
VATED  2  YEARS  AGO,  in  line  with  your 

Soil  Service's  recommendations,  saved  us 
75^  per  cow  per  day  the  first  year  and  has 
kept  on  paying  us  good  returns  ever  since," 
writes  CARL  SWENSON,  Jr.,  of  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.  "During  1949  we  pastured 
38  purebred  Holsteins  all  during  the  mid¬ 
summer  drought  and  the  pasture  was  so 
good  we  were  able  to  make  23  cans  daily 
throughout  the  entire  summer.  Regular  top¬ 
dressing  keeps  pasture  productive  —  the 
speed  with  which  our  pastures  recuperate 
is  amazing." 


CARL  SWENSON.  Jr., 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


"THE  FIRST  CUTTING  OF  HAY  MORE 
IAN  REPAID  cogj  renovQting  a 

12-acre  pasture  plot  in  1948,"  writes  G.  E. 
POLLACK,  Mgr.,  Synthane  Corporation 
Farms,  Oaks,  Pa.  "In  1949  we  cut  over  20 
tons  of  good  clover  hay  from  this  12  acres 
and  it  provided  excellent  pasture  for  our 
60  head  of  blood-tested  Guernseys.  In  spite 
of  the  driest  summer  in  a  long  time,  this 
pasture  is  in  splendid  shape — it's  a  pasture 
you'd  be  proud  to  show  anyone." 


G.  E.  POLLACK,  Mgr., 
Synthane  Corp.  Farms, 
Oaks,  Pa. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  the  illustrated,  easy-to-read  booklet  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Deats’  letter  and  shown  at  left,  above.  And  keep  our  free  Soil  Service  in  mind- 
let  us  analyze  your  soil  and  give  you  economical  recommendations  for  converting 
run-down  land  into  the  finest  kind  of  legume-grass  pasture.  Write  us  today. 


AGRICO ®  Fertilizers  and  18 %  NORMAL c  Superphosphate  are  made  only  by 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  •  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.  J. 
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At  the  beginning  of  that  first  dec¬ 
ade,  the  horticultural  news  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  near  absence.  Apples 
alone  were  quoted  on  the  Rochester 
market  in  the  Summer  of  1851,  at  50 
to  62%  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  early 
Fa  1  at  25  to  38  cents.  Dried  apples 
brought  62%  cents  a  bushel.  There 
were  no  varieties  quoted,  no  grades, 
and  no  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  next  decade  (1860-70)  still  saw 
little  horticultural  market  news.  In 
1861  apples  sold  for  25  to  40  cents  a 
bushel,  and  dried  apples  were  44  to 
55  cents.  And  now  other  dried  fruits 
appeared,  such  as  dried  peaches  at  10 
cents  or  less  a  pound,  dried  cherries 
at  14  cents  or  .ess,  and  dried  plums 
at  10  cents  or  less.  The  first  vege¬ 
table  crop  was  now  mentioned — po¬ 
tatoes  at  25  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  (1870-80)  great  strides  were 
made.  Apples  were  quoted  no  longer 
as  just  “apples.”  In  1871  appear 
“winter-choice”  at  $3.00  to  $3.25  a 
barrel,  and  “common”  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Nor  was  that  all,  for  two  varieties 
were  quoted — Roxbury  -Russets  at 
$4.00  to  $4.50  a  barrel  and  the  tiny 
Lady  apple  at  $6.00  to  $8.00  a  barrel. 
Delaware  peaches  brought  $1.50  to 
$2.25  a  crate.  A  million  baskets  of 
peaches  reached  New  York  City  by 
boat,  and  3y3  million  by  rail.  Cat¬ 
awba  and  Isabella  grapes  were  of- 
ferred  at  6-8  cents  a  pound,  black 
caps  at  6-8  cents  a  pint,  and  cherries 
at  10-13  cents  for  an  unnamed  meas¬ 
ure.  Cranberries  reached  the  market* 
at  $8.00  to  $10  a  barrel,  and  oranges 
from  Florida  and  Louisiana  were 
quoted  at  a  like  figure  for  a  like 
amount.  Dried  fruits  were  offered 
in  variety:  apple  slices  (eight  cents 
a  pound);  peeled  peaches  (18-23c); 
unpeeled  halves  (8% -9c),  and  quar¬ 
ters  (6-6%c);  raspberries  (8%-9c); 
cherries  (17-20c);  and  plums  (17- 
19c).  Vegetables  began  to  appear  in 
quantity  and  variety. 

By  January  of  1881,  market  re¬ 
ports  included  such  centers  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  besides  New  York  City,  and 
it  is  noted  that  8,250  barrels  were 
exported  for  the  week  of  January  22. 
Apples  were  listed  by  variety — Bald¬ 
win,  the  Greening  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy  at  $1.25  to  $3.00  a  barrel. 
That  the  pear  was  in  great  favor  is 
shown  by  offerings  of  Bartlett,  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  Tyson,  Clapp,  Bose,  Anjou, 
Sheldon  and  “Wakefield”  at  $2.50  to 
$3.00  a  barrel.  Both  Concord  and 
Ives  grapes  appeared.  Peaches  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  were  reported  as  a 
“market  novelty”  at  $6.00  a  case  for 
80  large  peaches.  California  Bartlett 
pears  were  in  good  supply  at  $5.00 
to  $7.00  a  box  and  pears  at  $4.00. 

By  1891  marketing  had  reached 
such  importance  that  a  special  page 
is  devoted  to  “Market  and  Crop 
News.”  The  following  slogans  were 
prominent:  “Profitable  farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  selling  as  in  pro¬ 
ducing”;  and  “A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half  way  to  market.” 

The  turn  of  the  century  (1901) 
found  a  great  variety  of  produce, 
practically  all  we  now  find  on  mar¬ 
kets.  The  telephone,  electricity,  the 
automobile  and  hard  roads  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  draw  country  districts 
closer  to  industrialized  areas.  Grow¬ 
ers  were  advised  prophetically  by 
Charles  W.  Garfield  of  Michigan  to 
consider  quality  and  to  cater  to  the 
market  so  as  to  suit  the  demands  of 
individual  tastes,  “learn  what  the 
market  demands  and  supply  it.”  The 
first  rumblings  of  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations  were  heard  from  the  South¬ 
ern  truckers:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
about  to  erect  a  300,000-barrel  “cold 
house”  for  apples;  and  W.  F.’  Allen  of 
Maryland  reported  very  good  success 
with  strawberries  shipped  in  refrig¬ 
erator  cars. 

By  1911  the  canning  industry  was 
reported  as  booming,  cooperative 
marketing  was  being  promoted  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  government 
control  of  markets  was  discussed, 
using  the  Greek  “currant”  industry 
as  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  such 
regulation.  The  Greek  government 
was  said  to  have  been  forced  to  pay 
vineyardists  to  uproot  their  vineyards 
in  order  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
“currants”  on  the  market. 

The  decade  beginning  with  1920 
saw  production  as  the  great  word. 
Apples  were  $5.00  to  $7.50  a  barrel. 
Roadside  stands  and  local  market  out¬ 


lets  were  in  the  ascendancy.  The 
Western  apple  box  was  cutting  into 
the  barrel  trade,  with  dealers  argu¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  each. 

The  year  1930  found  the  wayside 
stand  in  full  stride,  with  a  growing 
appreciation  of  diversification  and 
nearby  market  outlets.  Freezing  was 
becoming  important  as  a  means  of 
preserving  fruit.  McIntosh  apples 
were  quoted  at  $4.00  to  $7.00  a  barrel. 
The  chain  store  was  growing  rapidly. 

The  decade  beginning  with  1940 
witnessed  a  steady  development  of 
operations  of  the  previous  decade. 
The  chain  store  became  of  increasing 
importance,  domestic  outlets  were 
more  critically  studied  in  view  of 
the  curtailment  of  export  markets. 
OPA  regulations  destroyed  the  grade 
and  price  structure.  Of  each  dollar 
the  consumer  paid  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  about  75  cents  went  into 
the  cost  of  distribution,  .eaving  only 
25  cents  for  the  man  on  the  land. 
Finally  towards  the  end  of  the  dec¬ 
ade  emerged  a  great  cry  for  market 


studies,  consumer  demand,  and  an 
overhauling  of  the  entire  marketing 
system. 

Industrial  Growth  and  Market 
Development 

What  brought  all  these  changes 
about?  What  were  the  significant 
events?  We  often  quarrel  and  find 
fault  with  what  we  see  about  us, 
without  realizing  how  it  happened 
and  what  great  forces  brought  it 
about. 

Transportation:  Transportation 

played  a  major  role.  The  cart  gave 
way  to  the  stage  and  the  packet  boat, 
and  they  in  turn  were  doomed  by  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  in  1833.  Although 
water  transportation  was  still  dom¬ 
inant  in  1843,  it  was  losing  ground 
to  rail  transportation. 

Within  a  span  of  25  years,  perhaps 
15  years,  the  length  of  the  haul  in¬ 
creased  from  25  miles  to  the  width 
of  the  continent.  Further,  with  the 
arrival  of  good  roads  and  the  truck, 
shipments  by  truck  reach  a  position 
in  1949  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
produce  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
was  moved  by  truck. 

Artificial  Ice  and  the  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Car:  But  the  movement  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  newly  discovered  areas  of 
production  was  limited  by  their  per¬ 
ishable  nature  and  the  time  involved. 
It  was  the  introduction  of  artificial  ice 
and  the  development  of  the  refrig¬ 
erator  car  that  made  such  shipments 
possible  and  paved  the  way  for  mod¬ 
ern  mass  movements  of  perishable 
produce. 

The  first  ice-cooled  freight  car  was 
built  in  1857  and  patented  in  1866. 
Until  then,  shipments  had  been  in 
ventilated  cars  from  nearby  points, 
as  from  Connecticut  Valley  to  New 
York.  From  1860-70  experimental 
shipments  were  made  under  ice.  A 
shipment  of  strawberries  was  made 
by  a  Mr.  Davis  in  1868  from  Cobden, 
Ill.,  to  Chicago.  A  carload  of  meat 
was  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
in  the  late  1870’s  by  Gustavus  F. 


Swift.  Michigan  fruit  soon  followed 
the  movement  of  meats  to  New  York 
City  over  these  same  lines. 

Along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  vege¬ 
tables  were  sent  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  1885,  and  a  shipment  of  straw¬ 
berries  reached  New  York  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1888,  followed  by  oranges 
from  Florida  in  1889.  The  first  cars 
with  artificial  ice  (1870’s)  were 
crudely  insulated  boxcars  with  no  ice 
racks.  Re-icing  in  transit  was  un¬ 
heard  of.  It  was  not  until  1906  that 
the  railroads  real.y  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  refrigerator  cars.  In  1916  a 
major  development  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  floor  racks  in  the 
cars  which  permitted  circulation  of 
the  air  within  the  car.  In  1920,  fric¬ 
tion  drive  gears,  forced  air  circula¬ 
tion,  steel  bulkheads,  and  insulation 
were  added.  With  better  trucks  came 
less  jostling  and  bruising,  finally 
culminating  in  1944  in  the  modem 
refrigerator  car  pictured  on  page  6. 

Cooperative  Marketing:  With 
great  distances  developing  between 


producer  and  receiver,  many  mar¬ 
keting  abuses  naturally  arose.  Un¬ 
favorable  weather,  disease,  lack  of 
standards  and  poor  market  informa¬ 
tion  heightened  the  problem  and 
forced  producers  to  band  together 
for  strength  and  for  handling  their 
products  clear  through  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Cooperative  marketing  was  the 
result. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  early 
attempts  at  cooperative  marketing.  In 
1810  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  cooperative  dairy,  and  at 
South  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  a  cheese  dairy 
at  about  the  same  time.  Various 
forms  of  cooperatives  arose  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  from  1841-51, 
with  a  cooperative  hog  auction  in 
Bureau  County,  Illinois,  in  1860,  a 
farmers’  purchasing  association  at 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  in  1863,  and 
a  fruit  cooperative  at  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  in  1867.  Michigan  was  the 
first  State  to  reorganize  cooperatives 
by  law  (1865). 

The  next  step  was  the  Grange 
Movement,  the  National  Grange  be¬ 
ing  founded  in  1867.  Between  1890 
and  1920,  more  than  12,000  farm  co¬ 
operatives  were  established,  with  the 
big  increase  appearing  between  1914 
and  1923,  when  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  cooperatives  were  formed. 

Early  in  the  1920’s  came  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  commodity  marketing 
in  which  the  cooperatives  attempted 
to  handle  large  outputs  and  to  de¬ 
velop  city  selling.  There  are  now 
over  25,000  cooperative  organizations. 

Auction  Selling:  Another  attempt 
to  lessen  market  abuses  from  produce 
being  shipped  on  consignment  was 
in  terminal  auction  selling,  in  which 
produce  is  sold  at  auction  on  an  open 
market.  The  first  attempt  at  auc¬ 
tioning  is  credited  to  New  York  in 
1827.  The  large  development  came, 
however,  slightly  before  and  during 
the  1920’s.  In  1919,  there  were  18,318 
cars  sold  at  terminal  auction,  and  in 
1923  there  were  36,410.  Fruit  auc¬ 
tions  are  now  confined  to  a  few 


“What  Am  I  Offered?” 

This  scene,  at  the  Benton  Harbor  Market  in  Michigan,  largest  market  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  typical  of  the  market  place  where  the  producer  meets 

the  buyer  face  to  face. 
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large  cities  in  various  sections 
Processing:  The  storage  and  pres? 
ervation  of  perishable  products  pre.*| 
ceded  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  car  a 
In  fact,  there  are  records  of  canninj  % 

m  A  no  no  no  1  QOK  n»*k/] 


in  America  as  early  as  1825,  and  i| 
was  freely  employed  in  France  jus! 
after  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Until  after  I 
the  Civil  War,  (family  preservation  was 
the  common  method  of  preserving 
butter,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
America.  In  1851,  for  example,  all 
cheese  was  made  on  the  farm,  but 
in  1914  there  were  3,520  cheese  fac-1 
tories.  Canning  was  restricted  to 
oysters  and  sea  food  in  the  early  day 
and  was  extended  later  to  fruits  and 
vegetables.  An  indication  of  the  rise 
of  the  industry  is  shown  by  97  plants 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1870; 
411  in  1880;  886  in  1890;  1,808  in 
1900;  and  2,789  in  1909.  In  1948,  54 
per  cent  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  processed  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other — freezing,  drying,  canning,  and 
manufacture. 

Terminal.  Market  Inspection:* 
Shortly  after  the  inception  of  the 
market  information  service,  came 
terminal  market  inspection.  This 
service  was  brought  into  being  by 
unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  reports 
on  the  condition  of  produce  upon  its 
arrival  at  the  market.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  originated  with  fruit  growers 
from  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  in  1916. 
In  1919,  14,493  cars  were  inspected,  ^ 
and  in  1927  there  were  32,794. 

Shipping  Point  Inspection:  As  a 
natural  development,  came  the  de-I 
mand  for  inspection  service  at  the! 
point  of  origin  as  well  as  at  the;, 
terminal  market.  The  service,  begun! 


in  1922,  saw  72,446  cars  of  fruits  and 


vegetables  inspected  in  that  year  and; 
193,512  in  1927. 


Marketing  Trends 


The  general  trend  in  marketing  is 
towards  a  recognition  of  market  pref¬ 
erences  and  desires.  The  call  is  for 
ever  higher  quality  products.  The 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  displays  in 
retail  stores  have  become  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  quality  of  the  store. 

The  small  package  has  become  the 
feature  of  the  market,  with  more  and 
more  products  finding  their  way  into 
attractive  sanitary  packages.  The 
household  refrigerator  and  the  freez¬ 
ing  compartment  in  home  refrigera¬ 
tors  have  greatly  accelerated  the  use 
of  both  fresh  and  frozen  products, 
To  this,  the  chain  stores,  with  their 
large  movements  of  standardized 
goods  have  added  impetus.  The  trend 
has  also  been  towards  greater  diver- 
sity,  with  products  from  many  region; 
supplying  the  markets  continuously 
throughout  the  year. 


What  of  the  Future? 


As  one  looks  back  over  100  years 
if  marketing,  he  is  impressed  by  a 
few  apparent  truths  that  seem  to 
iroject  themselves  into  the  future 
rhe  first  of  these  is  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  determines  the  movement  oi 
iroduce,  that  he  seeks  variety  and 
juality  and  low  price  and  is  fooled 
inly  temporarily  by  inferior  articles. 

The  second  of  these  is  that  speed 
md  convenience  for  the  consumer  are 
>f  greater  importance  than  price  dur- 
ng  periods  of  high  economic  level 
md  in  sections  of  society  that  can  af- 
lord  them.  This  means  speed,  as 
•eflected  in  rapid  transportation, 
juick  sales,  small  packages,  canning, 
Ireezing,  and  preparation  for  the 
rouse  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  dur- 
ng  periods  of  low  economic  level  and 
n  sections  of  society  that  cannot  af* 
lord  the  charge,  quantity  and  food 
ralue  replace  the  value  of  speed 
rhis  means  lower  grades,  bulk  move- 
nents,  and  less  preparation  for  the 
lousewife. 


The  third  of  these  is  that  produce 
rill  travel  as  far  as  it  can  pay  its 
ray.  Excellent  opportunity  lies  close 
>  hand  for  the  individual  of  imag-'j 
lation  and  skill  who  can  take  ad-  j 
antage  of  local  situations  and  supply 
le  variety,  quality,  and  season  de*| 
landed.  But  the  great  bulk  of  stand-| 
rdized  produce  will  come  from  areas| 
rhich  can  produce  most  efficiently/ j 
nd  the  grade  and  quality  of  a  crop  j 
lat  moves  to  market  will  depend-; 
pon  whether  the  prices  which  the  ! 
snsumer  is  willing  to  pay  will  pay 
le  cost  of  movement. 


Fourth,  the  increases  in  refinements 
id  specialization  in  the  handling  and 
arketing  of  produce  mean  a  greater 
roportionate  demand  for  individuals 
ho  understand  handling  and  mar¬ 
king  and  distribution.  Young  men 
i  the  land  seeking  opportunities 
ight  well  look  in  this  direction. 
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YOU  HAVE  TO  CHANGE  ORDINARY  TRACTOR 
OILS  AFTER  60-70  HOURS 

_ 

YOU  CAN’T  TRUST  SOME  OF  THESE 
SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR 
OILS  AFTER  100  HOURS 


YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE  KEEPING 
VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF 


Veedol  is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30- , 
and  55- 
gallen  drums. 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL —  gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL —  reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME —  avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS —  resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR —  protects  engine  parts 


VEEDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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Developments  in  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
again  the  development  of  both  was 
slow,  requiring  several  generations  to 
pass  from  the  hand  scythe  to  the 


or  local  blacksmith  shop.  More  than 
65  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  entire 
labor  force  consisted  of  agricultural 
workers.  Each  worker  was  able  to 


Two-row,  self-propelled  corn  picker  makes  the  September  harvest  a  great 
deal  easier  and  quicker  than  it  used  to  be. 


cradle  and  finally  to  the  horse-drawn  support  by  his  production  only  him- 
mower  and  reaper.  self  and  about  three  and  one— half 

The  advent  of  the  reaper,  in  truth,  other  persons.  The  labor  required  to 
marked  .  the  transition  from  the  produce  and  harvest  an  acre  of  wheat 
manual  or  human  power  era  to  the  amounted  to  35  man-hours,  while  69 
machine  age  of  farming.  It  enabled  man-hours  were  required  for  an  acre 
men,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  of  corn. 

harvest  as  much  grain  as  they  could  If  it  had  been  possible  for  a 
prepare  for  and  plant  with  the  young  farmer  of  1850  to  have  gone 
equipment  of  the  times.  It  also  to  sleep,  as  did  Irving’s  Rip  Van 

brought  a  need  for  greatly  increased  Winkle,  and  then  to  awaken  in  this 

power  on  the  farm.  At  first  this  era  of  radio  and  television,  the  jet- 

power  was  supplied  by  horses  and  powered  airplane,  the  Diesel  locomo- 
mules,  this  animal  power  lasting  tive,  the  motor  truck,  and  the  ocean 
until  well  into  the  beginning  of  the  liner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand- 
present  century.  and-one  other  astonishing  inven- 

Although  the  invention  of  the  first  tions  of  every  description,  he  would 
reaper  dates  back  to  1831,  and  is  pre-  not  recognize  this  as  the  same  world 
sumed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  he  had  jived  in.  It  would  be  a  dream 
harvest  of  1833,  numerous  other  in-  place  such  as  Jules  Verne  and 

ventions  in  horsepower  mowing,  Edward  Bellamy  used  to  conjure  in 
raking  and  grain  cutting  preceded  it.  fanciful  stories  of  a  half  century  ago, 
Before  1840,  however,  use  of  such  only  much  more  complicated  and 
equipment  was  so  limited  as  to  have  unbelievable. 

had  little  effect  on  harvesting  costs  or  Most  surprising  of  all,  perhaps**  to 
crop  acreage.  Once  production  of  the  our  1850  farmer  would  be  such 


The  modern  two-bottom  plow  turning  under  sod 


reaper  was  begun  on  a  large  scale 
some  18  to  20  years  after  its  in¬ 
vention,  it  made  possible  the  con¬ 
version  of  vast  stretches  of  the  West 
into  wheat  fields.  By  stimulating 
rapid  production  of  a  flood  of  grain, 
the  reaper  was  to  become  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Civil  War.  Meanwhile  various  simple 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning 
grain  had  also  been  invented  along 
with  the  early  horse-drawn  culti¬ 
vators.  Crude  corn  planters  and  grain 
drills  likewise  were  coming  into 
limited  use. 

Developments  in  agricultural  ma¬ 
chines  in  1840  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  period  a 
hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agricultural  historians, 
corn  was  planted  almost  entirely  by 
hand  and  cultivated  with  a  plow  or, 
in  the  East,  with  a  crude  and  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  cultivator. 

Farm  machinery  of  that  day  was 
still  largely  a  product  of  the  farm 


present  day  farm  machines  as  the 
one-man  automatic  baler;  the  self- 
propelled  combine;  cultivators  and 
plows  of  all  types;  machines  that 
apply  chemicals  to  kill  weeds  selec¬ 
tively,  to  defoliate  crops,  or  to  cause 
fruit  to  stick  to  trees  until  it  can 
be  harvested  at  the  convenience  of 
the  grower.  And  of  course  not  the 
least  surprising  would  be  the  modern 
tractor  that  is  as  versatile  as  the 
horse  and  mule  in  doing  field  work, 
and  capable  of  going  for  24  hours  a 
day,  if  necessary  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

That  young  1850  farmer  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  familiar  with  some 
of  the  newer  fai'm  machines  of  his 
day  if  he  had  lived  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  such  as  Virginia, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey.  Here  agriculture  was  more 
advanced  than  on  the  frontier.  In  the 
backwoods,  however,  he  still  might 
have  been  doing  his  farming  much 
as  did  the  Romans  some  1,800  years 
ear.ier,  with  a  small  collection  of 
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hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  scythes,  sickles 
and  flails.  Even  the  better  machines 
of  the  day  were  crude  affairs  as 
different  from  those  of  this  day  and 
age  as  night  from  day. 

Nevertheless,  a  century  ago,  agri¬ 
culture  was  on  the  move.  The  tempo 
of  living  was  increasing  and  demands 
for  food  rising  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Slavery  was  already  becom¬ 
ing  a  public  issue  that  was  to  be 
settled  only  with  a  Civil  War,  which 
was  to  give  added  stimulus  to  farm 
mechanization.  Food  was,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  decisive  factor  in  that  war, 
with  grains  from  the  North  out¬ 
weighing  the  value  of  the  South’s 
cotton,  for  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
assuring  her  adherence  to  a  “hands 
off”  policy.  Later  settlement  of  the 
West  was  further  to  accelerate  the 
manufacture  and  improvement  of 
laborsaving  machines  for  preparing 
land,  seeding,  cultivating,  and  har¬ 
vesting. 

The  60-year  period  from  1850  to 
1910  has  been  designated  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  power  era.  The  transition  from 
human  power  to  animal  power  and 
later  to  mechanical  power  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  gradual  process  with  long 
overlappings.  It  was  largely  during 


but  they  did  not  have  much  influence  I 
in  agriculture  until  perfected  for  I 
horse  and  mule  operations.  Even  I 
now  they  are  gradually  being  im¬ 
proved  for  tractor  power. 

By  1880  progress  was  such  that  j 
only  20  man-hours  were  required  to 
produce  and  harvest  an  acre  of 
wheat,  46  for  an  acre  of  corn,  and  I 
the  total  farm  labor  force  had 
dropped  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  I 
the  working  population.  One  farmer  I 
could  now  produce  enough  food  to  I 
support  a  most  five  and  one-half  per-  j 
sons  in  addition  to  himself.  The  num-  l 
ber  of  horses  and  mules  was  still  I 
necessarily  increasing,  a  trend  that  I 
was  to  continue  for  another  35  years.  I 

The  two  decades  following  1880,  I 
however,  saw  the  beginning  of  de-  j 
velopments  that  heralded  a  new  era  I 
in  American  agriculture — the  age  of  j 
power  farming.  Early  attempts  to  I 
supplant  horses  and  mules  as  a  | 
source  of  power  took  the  form  of  § 
stationary  steam  engines.  Later,  9 
steam  tractors  came  into  the  picture  I 
— cumbersome,  smoke-belching,  hiss-  I 
ing  monsters  that  required  more  I 
power  to  move  than  they  delivered  ] 
at  the  draw  bar.  By  the  turn  of  the  | 
century  gasoline  engines  were  be-  I 
ginning  to  supply  power  for  station-  I 
ary  farm  jobs;  manufacturers  were  I 
attempting  to  mount  them  on  wheels  I 
for  pulling  plows  and  other  farm  : 
implements,  the  early  models  look-  I 


Model  of  the  early  McCormick  reaper  —  capacity,  12  acres  a  day. 


The  farm  tractor  and  its  mower  attachment  roll  smoothly  on  rubber  as  the 
cutter  bar  makes  a  swath  through  this  piece  of  alfalfa. 


this  period  that  improved  farm 
equipment  was  developed  for  oper¬ 
ation  with  horses  and  mules.  Clear¬ 
ing  of  stump  lands  and  the  breaking 
of  the  prairies  following  the  Civil 
War  provided  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  machine  fai'ming. 

Among  the  machines  that  were 
perfected  or  developed  in  this  dra 
were  the  steel  plow,  sulky  plows, 
gang  plows,  spring-tooth  harrows, 
disk  harrows,  steel  rollers,  pulver¬ 
izers,  cultipackers,  corn  planters, 
potato  planters,  grain  drills,  sing  e 
and  multiple-row  cultivators,  the 
binder  and  combine,  corn  binder,  the 
mowing  machine,  hay  rake,  side- 
delivery  rake,  hay  tedder,  treadmill, 
and  the  like.  All  were  designed,  of 
course,  for  use  with  horses  and  mules 
as  power  units,  and  were  capable  of 
doing  a  better  job  with  less  labor 
than  the  equipment  of  the  preceding 
human-power  years.  The  basis  for 
some  of  these  machines  dates  back 
to  inventions  in  the  former  period, 


ing  much  like  the  steam  thresher 
tractors  of  that  day. 

About  1910  interest  in  gasoline 
tractors  increased,  and  that  year  = 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  power  j 
farming.  Plowing  and  land  prepa¬ 
ration  as  well  as  other  operations  j 
were  speeded  up.  Soon  automobiles  ? 
and  trucks,  many  kinds  of  electrical  ] 
equipment,  and  the  power  combine  ; 
came  into  use.  In  the  next  35  years  ; 
farm  life  and  customs  underwent  a  j 
great  change.  Within  five  years  after  9 
the  tractor’s  appearance  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  I  was  to  give  j 
further  impetus  to  mechanization  as 
demands  for  foods  to  supply  a  world 
at  war  pyramided. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  me-  ] 
chanical  power  age,  influences  of 
animal  power  remained  strong  in  ma¬ 
chine  design.  Tractors  were  not  j 
adapted  for  cultivation  and  light  jobs. 
They  were,  in  fact,  largely  a  supple-  . 
ment  to  horsepower,  useful  mainly 
for  heavy  plowing,  belt  operations  j 
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and  harvesting.  Equipment  was  of  the 
pull  type  and  many  farmers  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  their  old  horse  equip¬ 
ment  with  tractors.  The  introduction 
of  the  row-crop  tractor  changed  this. 
It  gave  farmers  a  source  of  power 
suitable  for  cultivation  of  row  crops 
as  well  as  for  other  tillage,  harvest¬ 
ing  and  haying  work.  Tractors  thus 
moved  into  position  as  a  primary 
source  of  farm  power,  with  animals 
supplementary.  Within  a  few  years, 
horses  and  mules  were  to  disappear 
entirely  on  many  farms.  The  number 
of  tractors  in  use  increased  rapidly 
after  development  of  row-crop 


The  versatility  of  modern  farm  equipment  is  illustrated 
by  this  post-hole  digging  operation.  With  an  hydrauli¬ 
cally  operated  auger  driven  from  a  power  take-off,  it  is 
possible  to  dig  600  holes  a  day.  Even  on  the  hills,  the 
holes  are  true  because  the  auger  acts  as  a  plumb,  as¬ 
suring  a  vertical  drilling  position  regardless  of  the 
tractor  tilt. 


models,  as  did  also  their  annual 
hours  of  use.  The  adoption  of  rubber 
tires  further  increased  the  versatility 
of  mechanical  power  and  speeded 
mechanization. 

The  result  of  these  developments 
has  been  a  complete  change  in  the 
design  of  farming  equipment  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Plows,  cultivators,  and 
other  soil  -  working  attachments, 
planters  and  fertilizer  distributors, 
mowers  and  rakes,  and  many  other 
machines  are  now  designed  for  di¬ 
rect  mounting  on  the  tractor,  drawing 
their  power  from  the  tractor  and 
operating  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
single  unit.  Each  year  brings  addi¬ 
tional  advancements. 

Among  recent  or  current  develop¬ 
ments  of  outstanding  importance  are, 
of  course,  tractors  and  related  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  wide  range  of  opera¬ 
tions  on  smaller  farms  of  40  acres  or 
less.  Close  observers  predict  that 
their  introduction  will  become  an¬ 
other  landmark  in  mechanization. 
They  make  possi¬ 
ble  efficient  power 
farming  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands 
of  farms  hereto¬ 
fore  not  well 
adapted  to  such 
operations.  As 
with  larger  sizes, 
they  are  available 
with  a  complete 
line  of  equipment 
— a  single-package 
power  operating 
complement  o  f 
equipment.  They 
seem  to  offer 
special  promise  in 
regions  of  special¬ 
ized  farming 
enterprises,  as  in 
the  Northeast  with 
its  truck,  poultry  and  dairy  farms; 
and  in  the  Southeast  where  the  lands 
are  rolling  and  must  be  farmed  in 
small  parcels. 

The  introduction  of  these  small 
tractors  highlight  a  trend  in  design¬ 
ing  power  units  and  equipment  to  fit 
the  farm  or  job,  thus  eliminating 
need  for  fitting  the  farm  to  the 
equipment  for  efficient  operation.  In 
addition  to  finding  a  place  on  small 
farms,  such  units  are  also  being  used 
to  supplement  larger  equipment. 
Other  tractors  also  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  truck  crop  production  and 
orchard  use.  It  is  an  important  factor 
of  these  trends  that  they  seem  to 
strengthen  the  future  for  the  family- 
‘sized  farm. 

The  direct  mounting  of  many  at¬ 
tachments  is  also  a  trend  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  efficiency  in  field  work. 
This  practice  gives  the  operator  a 
clearer  view  of  work  being  done. 
Hear  mounting  of  engines  in  some  of 
the  smaller  tractors  is  an  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  respect.  Improvements 
in  design  also  permit  the  attachment 
or  detachment  of  equipment  in  a 


matter  of  minutes  as  compared  with 
hours  in  some  of  the  earlier  models. 

There  is  likewise  a  trend  toward 
higher  speed  planting  and  seeding 
equipment,  including  grain  drills  that 
do  an  accurate  job  at  speeds  as  high 
as  six  miles  an  hour;  corn  planters 
that  drill  accurately  at  equally  high 
speeds  and  that  begin  or  stop  plant¬ 
ing  automatically  as  they  drop  or  lift 
in  and  out  of  position;  also  equip¬ 
ment  that  combines  planting  with 
seedbed  preparation  and  fertilizer 
placement.  Soil  working  equipment 
likewise  is  now  being  redesigned  for 
increasing  speeds  of  operations. 

Other  recent  im¬ 
provements  reduce 
the  wear  and  tear 
on  equipment  and 
the  physical  strain 
on  the  operator. 
The  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  system  is  a 
good  example.  It 
makes  use  Of  oil 
under  pressure  and 
requires  a  cylinder 
fitted  with  power 
pistons,  oil  supply 
lines,  and  control 
cylinder.  It  gives 
the  operator  auto¬ 
matic  control  of 
plows,  cultivators, 
disks,  harrows, 
rakes,  and  other 
machines  that  re¬ 
quire  adjustments, 
up  or  down  or 
otherwise,  to  per¬ 
form  their  work 
properly  under 
varying  conditions. 


The  system  is  adapted  for  both 
mounted  and  drawn  equipment,  the 
latter  making  use  of  a  remote  con¬ 
trol  cylinder. 

Another  recent  unit  that  increases 
the  facility  of  farm  machines  is  the 
free-running  power  take-off.  It  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  stop  or  operate 
such  equipment  as  the  pick-up  baler, 
corn  picker,  combine  and  orchard 
spray  rig  independently  of  the  for¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  tractor. 

As  has  a  ready  been  pointed  out,  a 
hundred  years  ago  around  65  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  labor  force  were  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  and  each  one  pro¬ 
duced  enough  for  himself  and  about 
three  and  one-half  other  persons.  To¬ 
day,  agricultural  workers  make  up 
less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  and  each  one  produces  enough 
to  support  more  than  15  persons.  By 
the  fullest  use  of  machinery,  labor 
requirements  for  an  acre  of  corn  have 
been  reduced  to  as  low  as  five  hours 
in  some  areas,  for  wheat  to  as  low 


One  of  the  latest  developments  in  grain  harvest¬ 
ing  equipment  —  the  self-propelled  power  combine. 

as  three  hours,  compared  with  an 
average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  of 
69  hours  an  acre  for  corn  and  35  for 
wheat — all  this  in  the  period  of  a 
little  more  than  100  years.  Labor 
for  other  crops  also  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  future  of  mechanization 
still  looks  bright  because  hand  work 
is  still  important  in  many  crops 
such  as  truck  and  hay,  and  in  poultry 
and  milk  production. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  development 
of  farm  machinery  has  touched  every 
phase  of  our  society  and  economy. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  people  of 
this  country  now  enjoy  the  highest 
living  standard  in  the  world,  for  a 
prosperous  society  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  a  wide  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  between  individ¬ 
uals.  The  primary  problem  of  hu¬ 
manity  —  the  production  of  enough 
food  for  everyone — has  not  changed 
since  iarming  began.  It  is  not  likely 
to  change  in  the  near  future,  but 
better  machines  have  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  meet  the  problem  with  greater 
ease  and  with  broader  service  to 
mankind. 
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About  Overhauling 
Farm  Machinery. 


the.  binder,  plow  or  other  implement  at 
the  same  time. 


There’s  generally  a  quiet  spell  this  time 
of  year,  when  you  get  time  to  work 
around  the  shop,  greasing  and  over¬ 
hauling. 

You  can  make  the  job  a  lot  simpler  by 
using  Gulf’s  new  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease.  It  does  nearly  everything,  from 
greasing  tractor  distributor  shafts  to 
preventing  rust  on  mower  blades.  And 
you  only  need  to  store  one  can  of  grease. 

This  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  took 
us  four  years  to  develop.  Passed  every 
test,  including  wheel-bearing  tests  and 
water-leaching  tests.  Ask  your  Gulf 
dealer  about  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease. 

Reminder:  If  barn  flies  make  your 
cows  switch  and  fuss  just  when  you’re 
trying  to  milk,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
will  get  rid  of  those  annoying  insects  in  a 
few  seconds.  It’s  economical,  too.  Usual 
price  only  $1.49  a  gallon. 


Avoiding  Electric 
Motor  Repair  Bills. 


According  to  electrical  men,  electric 
motors  are  often  ruined  by  over-oiling. 
Too  much  oil  causes  a  churning  action  in 
the  bearing,  driving  the  hot  oil  along  the 
shaft  and  spraying  it  into  the  motor. 

Eventually,  oil  rots  motor  insulation. 
It  also  gathers  carbon  dust  from  the 
brushes  in  commutator-type  machines, 
causing  grounds  and  short-circuiting  the 
segments. 

Small  amounts  of  Gulf  Electric  Motor 
Oil,  used  regularly,  will  help  you  avoid 
costly  repair  bills.  Made  by  Gulf’s  own 
Alchlor  Process,  it’s  three  times  as  vis¬ 
cous  as  ordinary  “household  oils.”  Comes 
in  handy  can  with  spout.  23fi  for  4-oz. 
size,  35^  for  8-oz.  size,  at  your  Gulf 
dealer’s. 


Useful  Tip  for 
Tractor  Owners. 


You  can  save  neck  cramps  by  mount¬ 
ing  a  fair-size  rear  view  mirror  on  your 
tractor  lever  handle,  or  some  other  likely 
spot.  It’s  most  helpful  when  you  must 
watch  your  driving  and  the  operation  of 


4  An  Easy  Way  To  Get  Your- 
•  self  Some  5-gallon  Cans 

Gulf  lube  is  a  Multi-Sol 
processed  oil,  refined  from 
the  finest  paraffin  crudes. 
It’s  a  mighty  good  oil  to 
use  in  your  car,  tractor 
or  stationary  engine. 
Next  time  you  need 
motor  oil  try  buying  Gulflube  in  the 
new  5-gallon  size.  That  way,  you  get  a 
handy  5-gallon  can  that  you  can  keep. 
A  strong  one  that  you  can  bang  around 
plenty,  too.  Has  tilted  pouring  spout, 
screw-on  caps  and  wooden  bail  handle. 

Next  time  you’re  in  town,  get  this 
handy  can  at  your  Gulf  dealer’s. 
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and  brussels  sprouts  became  very 
profitable  as  years  passed. 

Machinery  and  Conservation 


Agriculture  in  New  York  began 
with  the  Dutch.  New  Netherland  was 
dotted  with  bouries,  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards  similar  to  those  in  Holland. 
Settlements  quickly  sprang  up  along 
the  Hudson  to  Albany  and  before  a 
century  had  passed,  there  were  farms 
westward  on  the  Mohawk.  Walloons 
from  France  and  Flanders  came  over; 
a  colony  of  Palatinates  was  brought 
to  New  York  by  the  English;  Hugue¬ 
nots  came  in  a  steady  stream  just 
before  the  Revolution.  All  learned 
from  the  Hollanders  how  to  grow 
needed  crops. 

Corn  the  No.  1  Crop 

In  early  settlements  in  New  York, 
corn  was  the  most  grown  crop.  It 
could  be  planted  with  the  least  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  and,  without  much 
after-care,  gave  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest.  Corn  was  literally  the  staff  of 
life  for  pioneers.  Planting,  culture, 
harvesting,  storage  in  cribs,  and  uses 
were  all  learned  from  the  Indians. 

Wheat  growing  began  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  but,  a  half  century  after,  the 
first  settlements  moved  to  the  river 
flats  of  the  Hudson,  thence  to  the 

Mohawk,  then  to  Central  New  York, 

• 


making  starch  and  alcohol  as  well  as 
for  the  table. 

The  field,  navy  or  kidney  bean, 
was  first  grown  as  a  farm  crop  in 
Orleans  County  where,  in  1839,  an 
“enormous”  crop  of  39  bushels  was 
grown.  When  the  North  began  bean 
growing,  this  industry  grew  apace. 
Soon  the  State  was  growing  2,000,000 
bushels  a  year,  then  the  leader  of  all 
States,  now  third  or  fourth. 

Livestock  in  Colonial  Days 

Sir  William  Johnson  began  breed¬ 
ing  farm  animals,  especially  horses, 
in  1745.  His  chief  interest  was  in 
riding  horses,  but  he  bred  draft 
horses  of  a  breed  he  called  “Suffolk” 
for  his  tenants.  Irr  1793,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Morgan  horses  began  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  at  once  spread  to  New 
York;  they  were  small  animals,  good 
roadsters  and  very  good  on  the  trot¬ 
ting  track.  Another  conspicuous 
event  in  horse'  breeding  in  New  York 
was  the  advent  in  1849  of  the  Ham- 
bletonians  in  Orange  County,  New 
York;  they  became  America’s  best 
performers  as  trotting  horses  on  the 
race  track.  Percherons  and  Clydes¬ 
dales,  heavy  draft  horses,  were  im¬ 


Early  farmhouse  in  Empire  State — the  Clinton  Homestead  at  New  Windsor. 


and  for  its  last  stand  in  the  State  to 
the  Genesee  Valley,  which  became 
the  “Granary  of  the  Country”  until 
1850.  At  that  time  wheat  midge, 
Hessian  fly,  and  black  stem  rust 
made  wheat  so  unprofitable  that  New 
York  could  not  compete  in  its  culture 
with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  Mid¬ 
dle  West  States.  Now  that  insect 
and  fungous  diseases  are  readily  con¬ 
trolled,  with  modern  machinery,  and 
with  improved  varieties,  wheat  is 
again  being  grown  in  many  counties 
in  New  York. 

Oats,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat, 
in  most  wheat-growing  States  minor 
crops,  have  been  important  farm 
crops  in  New  York  from  the  first 
settlements.  Oats,  now  as  ever,  have 
been  the  chief  provender  for  horses 
in  this  State.  Rye  yields  better  than 
wheat  on  light  soils  and  has  always 
been  much  grown  for  bread,  for  chop¬ 
ping  with  other  grains  for  cattle,  for 
whiskey  and  for  its  excellent  straw. 
In  1820  two-thirds  of  all  the  barley 
grown  in  America  was  grown  in  New 
York.  It  is  still  a  main  grain  crop 
used,  of  •  course,  for  ale  and  beer. 
Probably,  more  buckwheat  is  grown 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  State. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  buckwheat  cakes, 
a  breakfast  dish  for  farmers  in  New 
York  for  two  centuries. 

Until  as  late  as  1840  potatoes  were 
little  grown  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  at  that  time  taking  the 
lead  in  production.  New  York  is  still 
a  leader  among  all  States  in  potato 
culture,  with  a  high  use  now  for 


ported  from  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  raising  of  beef  cattle  began 
in  New  Netherland  in  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  with  a  lively  trade  in  salted 
meat  for  the  West  Indies.  From  the 
first  and  down  to  the  time  when  most 
of  the  land  in  the  State  was  cleared, 
slow,  patient  oxen  were  in  demand 
for  logging  and  plowing.  The  dairy 
industry  began  in  the  counties  along 
the  Hudson  and  lower  Mohawk  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  spread  rapidly  to  the 
north,  along  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on 
the  Erie  railroad  in  the  southern 
counties.  Until  long  after  the  Civil 
War  New  York  led  all  other  States 
in  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Four  outstanding  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  have  helped  build  up  the  dairy 
industry  in  New  York  and  America. 
These  were  the  invention  of  a  milk 
condenser  by  Gail  Borden;  second, 
that  bacteria  might  be  destroyed  at 
a  temperature  of  140  degrees  by  Louis 
Pasteur  in  1860-1864;  third,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  milk  separator  by  DeLaval 
in  1878;  fourth,  a  device  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fat  content  of  milk  by  S.  M. 
Babcock  in  1890. 

The  four  leaders  of  dairy  cows  in 
New  York  are  the  Holsteins,  dating 
back  probably  to  the  black  and  white 
cows  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  1625; 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  imported 
from  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
Ayrshires,  first  imported  in  1822. 


Here  and  there  are  herds,  large  or 
small,  of  all  the  other  well  established 
breeds  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Dutch  brought  sheep  to  New 
York  at  the  very  beginning,  but  it 
took  two  centuries  to  establish  sheep 
growing  throughout  the  State,  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  food,  poor  shelter,  and 
the  ravages  of  wolves,  bears,  and 
dogs.  Mutton  was  little  eaten  and 
could  not  be  exported  (farmers  do 
not  eat  much  mutton  now),  so  that 
sheep  were  raised  only  for  wool. 
At  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Merino  sheep  were  introduced  and 
sheep  growing  became  a  mania. 
Cotswolds  in  1832  and  Cheviots  in 
1838  were  introduced,  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Downs  in  1855. 

Swine  came  to  all  the  colonies 
with  the  first  settlers  and  were  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  new  conditions  than 
any  other  domestic  animal;  in  the 
South  they  were  soon  running  wild 
in  the  woods,  faring  sumptuously. 
Every  farmer  kept  pigs  and  pork  be¬ 
came  the  national  food;  salt  pork  was 
a  chief  farm  export.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Chester  Whites 
were  bred  in  Chester  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  were  about  the  only 
breed  until  about  1830,  when  Berk- 
shires  were  imported;  still  later, 
Durocs  and  Jersey  Reds  came  into 
being  in  New  York,  but  lost  their 
identity  in  a  blend  of  the  two. 

Through  the  centuries,  eggs  have 
been  the  impelling  motive  for  im¬ 
proving  the  hen,  while  the  turkey, 
goose,  duck,  and  guinea  fowl  were 
grown  for  meat.  New  breeds  of 
fowls  can  be  evolved  with  astonish¬ 
ing  ease;  between  1800  and  1900,  121 
named  breeds  of  chickens  were  bred 
in  America.  There  are  far  fewer  of 
the  other  four  species  of  domestic 
fowls.  To  name  the  breeds  of.  the 
five  species  is  impossible  in  this 
article.  Still,  poultry  raising  is  a 
modern  industry.  Within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living,  fowls  lived  on 
refuse,  and  eggs,  meat,  feathers  were 
clear  gain  for  farm  women.  Poultry 
houses  with  their  equipment  of  in¬ 
cubators,  brooders,  and  lesser  items 
came  only  yesterday. 

There  was  little  market  gardening 
before  the  Civil  War,  for  the  reason 
that  the  produce  of  gardens  could  not 
be  shipped  far  to  markets.  Cabbage, 
turnips,  parsnips,  onions,  and  the  like, 
only  were  found  in  cities  and  towns, 
though  there  were  market  gardens 
in  and  near  large  cities.  Thus  early, 
however,  there  was  truck  gardening 
on  Long  Island.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Long  Island  railroad  in  1836,  truck 
gardeners  could  ship  produce  to  New 
York  City  in  a  few  hours.  Potatoes, 
cauliflower,  asparagus,  cucumbers, 


Farm  machinery  began  to  be  im¬ 
proved  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Jethro  Wood’s  cast-iron  plow, 
patented  in  1819,  came  into  use;  har¬ 
rows  with  iron  teeth,  cultivators  and 
seed  drills  were  not  used  until  after 
1850.  Ditching  machines  were  not  need¬ 
ed  until  about  this  time  when  John 
Johnston,  Seneca  County,  New  York, 
laid  the  first  tile  in  the  New  World 
Reapers,  mowers,  and  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  were  all  inventions  of  mid- 
1800.  Hoes,  rakes,  trowels,  grafting, 
and  pruning  tools  were  made  by 
blacksmiths  as  they  had  been  for 
centuries.  Lawn  mowers,  sprinkling 
and  spraying  devices  are  all  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  last  century. 

By  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the 
land  was  becoming  badly  run  down 
because  of  the  lack  of  fertilizers.  A 
smattering  of  knowledge  about  the 
chemistry  of  soils  and  their  need  of 
fertilizers  was  spread  about  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  papers  read  in  agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  and  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  farms  here  and  there.  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Washington  were  experiment¬ 
ers  and  demonstrators  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  Summer  fallowing  was 
being  practiced,  and  experimenters 
were  discovering  that  clover  turned 
under  enriched  the  soil.  More  and 
more,  near  the  coast,  fish  were  used 
as  fertilizer,  as  Squanto,  the  Indian 
chief,  had  taught  the  Pilgrims  in  their 
first  planting  season  to  fertilize  corn 
Manure,  even  to  street  scrapings 
from  the  towns,  was  saved  for  the 
land. 

New  York’s  Fruit  Industry 

Orchards  as  late  as  1800  received 
little  care.  Pruning  was  wholly  neg¬ 
lected,  although  the  seasons  for  prun¬ 
ing  were  recognized  and  the  art 
had  been  practiced  for  centuries  in 
Europe.  Not  until  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  demonstrated  the  value  of  prun¬ 
ing,  long  after  the  Civil  War,  did 
fruit  growers  prune  many  trees  and 
only  within  a  half  century  have  Amer¬ 
ican  orchards  received  fertilizers,  it 
being  the  judgment  of  most  pomolo- 
gists  that  manures  caused  trees  to 
overbear.  Nearly  always  the  orch¬ 
ards  were  used  as  pastures  for  cat¬ 
tle  and  swine. 

The  Prince  nursery,  founded  in 
1737  by  Robert  Prince  at  Flushing 
Landing,  Long  Island,  was  the  first 
one  of  any  importance  in  New  York. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  led  all  others  in  size  and 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of¬ 
fered  for  sale. 

The  first  nursery  of  note  west  of 
the  Hudson  was  that  of  David 
Thomas,  at  Aurora,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  Cayuga 
County.  A  son  of  David  Thomas, 
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The  modern  L.  J.  Lonergan  Farmstead  in  Cortland  County ,  New  York. 
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John  Jacobs  Thomas,  was  even  more 
loted  than  the  father.  He  was  born 
>n  his  father’s  fruit  farm  at  Union 
springs  on  Cayuga  Lake,  and  passed 
post  of  his  life  there.  He  was  a 
pirseryman,  fruit  grower,  farmer,  in¬ 
ventor  of  farm  machinery,  speaker, 
and  a  most  prolific  writer  on  agri¬ 
cultural  matters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  most  of  which  time 
ae  lived. 

In  1834  W.  A.  Reynolds  and  Mich¬ 
ael  Batemen  founded  “The  Rochester 
seed  Store  and  Horticultural  Reposi- 
;0ry.”  They  issued  a  catalogue  ad¬ 
vertising  seeds  and  nursery  stock. 

In  1836  the  firm  employed  George 
Ellwanger  as  foreman  in  their  small 
nursery.  In  January,  1839,  Ellwanger 
took  Patrick  Barry  as  a  partner  and 
founded  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
and  began  the  most  notable  of  all 
Unerican  nurseries.  The  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries  sold  stock  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
states  to  the  West. 

Grape  growing,  for  many  years  a 
great  industry  in  the  Chautauqua 
region  of  New  York,  was  begun  in 
1818  by  Deacon  Fay,  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander.  Fay  at  first  planted  wild 
vines  brought  from  his  New  England 
home.  These  were  unsatisfactory 
and,  at  great  trouble,  he  obtained  in 
1822  three  varieties  of  European 
grapes  from  which  he  got  little  fruit. 
Still  determined  to  grow  grapes,  he 
bought  vines  of  Catawba  and  Isa- 
aella  from  the  Prince  nursery.  The 
varieties  grew  well,  but  grape  grow¬ 
ing  did  not  become  commercially  im¬ 
portant  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Concord  in  the  1850’s.  Soon  this 
region  was  growing  more  vines  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Vineyards  were  first  planted  in  the 
finger  Lakes  region  in  Western  New 
fork,  long  the  seat  of  the  largest 
champagne  industry  in  America,  at 
Hammondsport  by  the  Rev.  William 
Bartwick  in  1830,  who  grew  a  few 
varieties  in  his  garden.  The  com¬ 
mercial  industry  and  wine  making 
vere  started  by  Andrew  Reislinger, 

„  German  vintner,  in  the  town  of 
Pulteney,  when  he  planted  a  large 
vineyard  in  1853.  The  making  of 
vine  and  champagne  on  a  large  scale 
lid  not  begin  until  several  years 
liter  the  Civil  War. 

The  profitable  fruit  industry  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  was  begun  early 
in  the  1800’s.  Soon  apple  orchards 
were  being  planted  commonly  in 
vhat  is  now  the  fruit  belt  of  Western 
New  York.  Along  the  shores  cf  Lake 
Ontario  and  about  the  Finger  Lakes, 
apples  and  pears  largely  took  the 
place  of  peaches  as  peach  yellows 
made  this  fruit  less  profitable.  By 
1850  seven  counties  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  and  about  the  Finger 
L.akes  were  producing  more  than  a 
oalf  million  bushels  of  tree  fruits.  In 
Wayne  County  were  grown  28,000 
bushels  of  peach;  Monroe,  22,000 
bushels;  with  Niagara  and  Orleans 
scarcely  less.  Pears,  quinces,  cherries, 
and  small  fruits,  were  important  as 
Local  specialties. 

Common  springtime  visitors  in  New 
fork  State  orchards  were  the  itiner¬ 
ant  tree  grafters  who  went  from 
archard  to  orchard  grafting  apples 
and  pears,  usually  seedlings,  often 
substituting  grafts  from  unknown 
trees  for  named  varieties.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  varieties,  however,  was  of 
small  importance  since  most  of  the 
fruit  grown  was  used  for  cider.  As 
■vith  the  “primrose  by  a  river’s  bank,” 
in  apple  in  a  colonial  orchard,  and 
Long  after,  was  but  an  “apple,”  a 
pear,  a  “pear,”  a  peach,  a  “peach;” 
-“and  it  was  nothing  more.”  To  most 
/ho  planted  orchards,  a  variety  name 
(leant  nothing.  As  late  as  1843,  P. 
larry,  noted  pomologist,  wrote  of  the 
lursery  business:  “It  is  hard  to  make 
i  start  because  of  the  itinerant  graft¬ 
ers  who  make  it  a  business  to  peddle 
scions  around  the  country.”  Seeds, 
intil  long  after  the  Revolution,  were 
mported  from  Europe.  The  lists  of 
articles,  sent  over  by  the  several 
companies  that  undertook  to  estab¬ 
lish  colonies  in  the  New  World,  gen¬ 
erally  included  plants  and  seeds.  Co¬ 
lonial  newspapers  carried  many  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  seed  stores  were 
common. 

Periodicals  and  Farm  Papers 

Early  New  Yorkers  were  not  read¬ 
ers.  Until  long  after  the  Revolution 
there  were  few  country  homes  in 
which  a  book  other  than  the  Bible 


could  be  found,  and  even  that  heart 
of  a  home  library  was  not  always  on 
display.  There  were  no  printing 
presses  during  the  reign  of  the  Dutch 
governors,  who  frowned  on  books. 
The  English  were  as  loath  to  have 
books  in  the  colony  as  the  Dutch. 

In  1685,  the  English  governor,  Don- 
gan,  was  instructed  to  allow  no  print¬ 
ers  in  New  York.  From  1750  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  Almanac  was  the 
best  thumbed  book  in  country  homes. 

It  largely  took  the  place  of  the  mod¬ 
em  newspaper,  and  in  these  early 
years,  served  the  purpose  fairly  well. 
The  Almanac  was  indispensable  to 
the  farmer.  By  it  he  knew  on  what 
days  holidays  would  fall.  It  told  the 
farmer  what  the  weather  would  be 
months  ahead.  Without  it  he  would 
not  know  the  phases  of  the  moon 
which  regulated  for  him  planting, 
harvesting,  butchering  and  other 
farm  operations.  The  Almanac  was 
to  the  old  farmer  what  the  radio  and 
phonograph  are  today. 

Jared  Eliot  published  the  first 
American  book  on  farming.  The  book 
came  out  in  1759,  entitled  “Eliot’s 
Essays  Upon  Field  Husbandry.”  In 
the  next  hundred  years  a  score  of 
books  were  published  on  agriculture 
and  then  came  a  deluge  which  con¬ 
tinues. 

Farm  papers  are  the  arsenals 
from  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
draws  ideas  of  all  the  engines  and 
weapons  which  man’s  brain  has  been 
able  to  devise  for  him.  There  are 
now  hundreds  of  them;  and  in  the 
agricultural  scene  of  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  view 
the  graves  of  the  countless  magazines 
born  to  enlighten  American  farmers 
to  which  came  early  death. 

Albany,  New  York,  came  within 
two  months  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  American  agricultural  periodicals, 
when  on  June  5,  1819  Solomon  South- 
wick  launched  The  Plough  Boy.  Just 
a  few  weeks  earlier  John  S.  Skinner 
founded  in  Baltimore  the  American 
Farmer,  first  farm  paper  in  North 
America.  The  earliest  really  good 
farm  paper  in  the  State  was  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  published  by  Luther 
Tucker,  an  experienced  journalist, 
the  first  issue  that  of  January  1, 
1831.  Then  came  The  Cultivator  by 
Jesse  Buel,  1834,  an  editor  who  was 
a  farmer  of  long  experience  as  well 
as  a  publisher.  In  1840,  The  New 
Genesee  Farmer  appeared,  edited  by 
John  J.  Thomas  and  M.  B.  Bateman. 
Now,  farm  papers  began  to  come 
thick  and  fast.  Notable  names  are 
The  Horticulturist,  1846,  by  the 
great  horticulturist,  A.  J.  Downing; 
The  Country  Gentleman,  controlled 
by  three  generations  of  Tuckers;  The 
American  Agriculturist,  1842;  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1850.  The 
last  three  periodicals  are  still  being 
published. 

Did  early  farmers  read  agricultural 
books  and  papers?  Most  of  them  pre¬ 
ferred  almanacs  but  a  few  read  a 
smattering  of  what  came  from  the 
agricultural  press.  A  taker  of  “polls” 
in  the  1850’s  found  that  about  one 
farmer  in  2,000  read  a  farm  paper. 
Probably,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
in  a  lifetime  read  a  book  on  agri¬ 
culture  was  smaller.  Truth  is,  most 
farmers  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period 
had  an  aversion  to  any  printed  word 
on  farming.  Some  were  actively  hos¬ 
tile  and  would  have  touched  a  corpse 
sooner  than  a  book  or  a  paper  in 
which  appeared  the  word  “agricul¬ 
ture.”  A  familiar  remark  was:  “Read¬ 
ing  the  learning  never  made  farm¬ 
ers.”  Many  believed  that  it  was  their 
God-appointed  duty  to  work  the 
land  just  as  their  grandfathers  had 
done.  “Would  a  man  in  the  whaling 
business  become  more  skillful  by 
reading  a  book?”  one  farmer  asked 
in  a  county  fair  address. 

Deep  in  his  heart  every  farmer 
l^iew,  in  the  old  days  as  he  knows 
now,  that  there  is  a  place  for  “book¬ 
learning”  in  the  improvement  of  his 
practices.  The  old-time  farmer  gave 
books  and  papers  more  days  and 
nights  in  study  than  did  most  other 
men  working  with  their  hands.  He 
knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  new 
methods  valuable  to  farming  have 
mostly  been  discovered  by  experi¬ 
menters,  and  that  they  came  to  him 
— had  .their  airing,  so  to  speak — in 
printed  pages.  In  short,  most  of  the 
old  farmer’s  pretended  dislike  to 
farm  books  and  journals  was  a  pose. 
Covetous  of  dollars,  he  heartily  dis¬ 
liked  to  give  credit  to  any  farm 
writer  for  aid  in  getting  them.  But 
today  this  has  all  changed. 
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Sez  Zeke:  "On  this  mountain  peak,  the  view  is  sure  'tops’ . 
I  have  money  to  blow  from  BRIMM-fed  truck  crops!” 
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Zeke’s  probably  never  been 
closer  to  a  mountain  peak  than 
a  travel  folder.  But  he  is  right 
when  he  says  that  New  Process 
BRIMM,  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  maker,  is  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  plant  food. 

New  Process  BRIMM  is  made 
by  Swift’s  exclusive  new  man¬ 
ufacturing  method.  Complete 
mechanical  mixing  followed  by 
complete  chemical  processing 
makes  every  handful  contain 
the  same  combination  of 
growth  elements  as  the  whole 
bag. 

This  new  process  makes 
BRIMM  more  uniform  in  four 
important  ways:  1)  uniform 
blending,  mixing,  curing;  2) 
uniform  freedom  from  caking, 
lumping,  bridging;  3)  uniform 
distribution  through  your 
machines;  4)  uniform  feeding 
of  your  crop  throughout  the 
entire  season. 

When  you  use  BRIMM,  it  dis¬ 
tributes  evenly  to  each  row  or 
hill.  Each  plant  gets  its  full 
share  of  growth  elements.  Not 
only  does  it  give  your  crop  a 
quick  starting  boost,  but  it 
feeds  the  plants  right  through 
to  harvest. 

Satisfied  users  of  BRIMM  re¬ 
port  truly  amazing  results. 
They  tell  of  increases  in  yield 
that  pay  the  cost  of  the  money 
spent  on  BRIMM  many  times 
over. 

Order  your  BRIMM  early  to 
help  you  get  a  bigger,  money¬ 
making  crop.  See  your  Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent  today. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant  Food  Division 
Chicago  9,  Hi. 


A  Good  Steer 

From  the  places  BRIMM  has 
been  used  come  amazing  reports 
of  the  difference  it  makes  in 
crops.  “Bigger  yields — higher 
quality”— “Best  plant  food  I  have 
ever  used.”  These  are  typical 
comments  from  satisfied  users. 

*  *  * 

When  you  raise  an  extra  good 
crop  you  feel  good.  When  Swift’s 
BRIMM  has  helped  you  make 
that  crop,  we  feel  good  also. 
That’s  why  we  like  to  get  letters 
like  the  one  below: 

“Since  you  first  started  to  make 
it,  I  have  used  BRIMM  on  my 
asparagus  and  like  the  results  it 
gives  very  much.  My  asparagus 
has  good  size,  and  the  heads  are 
always  good  and  tight.  I  have 
also  used  BRIMM  on  lettuce, 
beans,  eggplants,  on  peppers, 
squash  and  tomatoes  with  very 
satisfying  results.  I  recommend 
BRIMM  for  all  truck  crops.” 

Harry  Rothman,  Norma,  N.  J. 

“I  have  dug  about  3  acres  of 
BRIMM-fed  potatoes,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ...  an  exceptional  amount 
of  No.  1  potatoes  and  a  yield 
slightly  over  300  bu.  per  acre.  I 
sincerely  recommend  BRIMM 
where  there  are  any  indications 
of  sod  deficiencies.” 

Charles  M.  Craley, 
New  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Why  not  try  BRIMM  on  any 
truck  crop  you  grow?  Check  re¬ 
sults  against  other  plant  foods. 
We  are  willing  to  have  BRIMM 
sell  itself  because  we  know  what 
BRIMM  can  do  for  your  truck 
crops  and  potatoes. 

*  *  * 

free!  Here’s  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  cash  in  on  the  experience 
others  have  had  with  BRIMM. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  16- 
page  booklet  that  gives  the  facts 
about  this  specialized  crop 
maker.  Just  write  to  Red,  Plant 
Food  Division,  Swift  &  Co., 
Chicago  9,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  it. 

fodtJ&K 
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This  helped  where  the  land  was  not 
too  erodible,  but  generally  the  ter¬ 
races,  without  advantage  of  research, 
were  improperly  built  or  used  on  land 
that  was  too  steep  and,  on  the  whole, 
did  more  harm  than  good. 

Next  to  nothing  was  known  about 
the  causes  and  processes  of  soil 
erosion.  Accordingly,  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  was  purposefully  done  elsewhere. 

By  1860,  when  34  States  and  eight 
immense  territories  constituted  the 
nation,  the  cash  crop  was  considered 
the  important  thing  in  farming.  It 
was,  in  a  real  sense,  the  cash  crop 
era.  It  had  begun  earlier  with  to¬ 
bacco;  it  proceeded  with  cotton  and 
lumber.  Then  the  growing  of  cash 
crops  swept  on  with  grains  planted 
on  freshly  plowed  sod  land,  first  over 
the  prairies,  then  in  the  Great  Plains. 
Then  came  beef  and  mutton,  with 
more  grass  thinned  or  grazed  out  in 
numerous  places  as  the  great  herds 
thundered  over  dry  ranges.  And  espe¬ 
cially  was  “dry-farming”  of  cereals 
hard  on  the  land  in  those  areas 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  soil  blowing. 

For  50  years  the  soil  rush  went  on, 
from  one  great  river  basin  to  an¬ 
other,  across  the  prairies  and  plains 
to  the  fringes  of  the  desert;  thence 
across  the  inter-mountain  basin  and 
onward  high  into  mountain  valleys, 
and  finally  over  the  Cascades-Sierras 
range  to  the  Pacific.  All  along  the 
way,  as  hazardous  land  was  carelessly 
plowed,  scars  of  erosion  were  left  as 
evidence  of  the  toll  that  was  taken 
of  the  land  in  too  many  places. 

Wars  were  fought,  new  States  were 
organized  and  taken  into  the  Union. 
There  were  hard  times  and  good 
times.  Then  came  the  sulky  plow, 
the  tractor,  the  self-binding  reaper, 
combines,  and  so  on  into  the  present 
era  of  mechanized  agriculture.  And 
came,  too,  the  sulphite  method  of 
pulp  manufacture  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  the  use  of  wood  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  often  leaving  more  steep  land 
bared  of  its  protective  cover. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a. most  no  voice  was  raised 
in  resounding  defense  of  the  soil. 
Even  Nathaniel  Shaler,  first  great 
modern  American  geologist  to  point 
to  the  threat  of  accelerated  erosion, 
did  not  get  around  with  his  public 
warnings  until  near  the  end  of  his 
life,  spent  as  a  student  and  teacher 
of  earth  facts.  In  1890-91,  he  studied 
and  reported  on  soil  conditions  in 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  summarizing 
the  problem  in  these  words  ( Origin 
and  Nature  of  Soils.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur¬ 
vey,  12th  Ann.  Rep.  1890-91,  Vol.  1): 

“A  portion  of  this  waste  of  our 
soils  has  been  inevitable  and  not 
blameworthy,  for  it  has  been  due 
to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  over  districts  so  remote 
from  markets  that  it  was  only 
by  methods  of  tillage  which 
taxed  the  earth  to  the  utmost, 
that  any  profit  could  be  had  from 
farming.” 

With  c  earer  insight,  the  year  be¬ 
fore  he  died  in  1904,  Professor  Shaler 
wrote  (Man  and  Earth ,  1905): 

“If  soil  erosion  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  we  must  look  forward  to 
a  time — remote  it  may  be,  yet 
clearly  discernible — when  our 
kind  having  wasted  its  inherit¬ 
ance,  will  fade  from  the  earth 
because  of  the  ruin  it  has  ac¬ 
complished.” 

This  was  stark  warning.  Three 
years  later,  in  May,  1908,  there  met 
at  Washington,  on  the  request  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States.  The  Governors  of  the  States 
and  other  eminent  men  were  there. 
This  was  the  first  important  confer¬ 
ence  to  recognize  publicly  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wasteful  methods  that  were 
being  employed  in  the  use  of  the 
country’s  forests,  minerals,  water  sup¬ 
plies  and  soil.  There  was  a  proposal 
to  improve  waterways,  as  an  un¬ 
developed  resource,  and  as  a  means 
of  competition  with  rai  roads.  A  ship 
route  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  especially 
favored,  and  the  soil  came  in  for  some 
discussion.  Said  the  President  ( Re¬ 
port  on  White  Conference  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  Washington,  1908): 

“The  loss  of  fertile  soil  is  a  loss 
beyond  repair.  When  our  soils  are 
gone  we,  too,  must  go,  unless  we 


shall  find  some  way  to  feed  on 
raw  rock,  or  its  equivalent.” 

But  no  p  an  was  made,  no  funds 
were  provided  or  even  proposed  for 
starting  a '  national  program  of  soil 
conservation.  Let  it  rest,  was  about 
the  general  view.  I  remember  most 
vividly  those  years.  I  think  my  first 
real  interest  in  soil  conservation  was 
when,  in  1905,  we  were  making  a 
soil  survey  of  Louisa  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Our  Chief,  the  head  of  the 
old  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  had  instructed 
us  to  look  carefully  into  the  reason 
behind  the  reputation  of  parts  of  the 
loca  ity  for  its  poor  land.  It  was 
here  that  we  learned  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  sheet  erosion — the  removal  of 
thin  layers,  or  sheets,  of  soil  from 
the  surface  of  entire  unprotected, 
slopins  fields  as  suspended  material 
in  the  muddied  runoff  of  rainfall. 
Following  this  basic  discovery,  my 
next  revealing  awakening  was  in 
Fairfie  d  County,  South  Carolina, 
where  we  made  a  soil  survey  in  1910- 
11.  This  revealed  that  of  the  483,000 


acres  in  the  county,  28  per  cent  had 
been  ruined  by  erosion  and  another 
16  per  cent  was  all  but  stripped  of 
its  topsoil,  making  nearly  half  of  the 
county  severely  damaged  or  virtually 
ruined  for  further  practical  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

I  thought  at  the  time,  when  our 
Fairfield  report  was  published  and 
distributed,  that  it  wou  d  arouse  con¬ 
siderable  interest;  but  its  publication 
didn’t  even  ripple  the  placid  surface 
of  national  complacency  with  respect 
to  the  welfare  of  the  land.  Similar 
findings  were  reported  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  nothing  was 
done;  no  interest,  no  comments,  only 
indifference — the  inheritance  of  those 
halcyon  days  when  our  forefathers 
unfortunately  felt  we  could  never  use 
up  our  supposedly  limitless  supply 
of  inexhaustible  soil. 

In  the  meantime,  still  looking  at 
the  historical  side  of  soil  conservation, 
a  few  of  us  were  writing  a  little  and 
talking  a  good  deal  about  soil  erosion. 
Finally,  after  a  long  time,  there  was 
begun  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  an  educational 
campaign  on  the  subject.  Among 
other  things,  we  published  in  1928  a 
bulletin  called  “Soil  Erosion  A  Na¬ 
tional  Menace.”  Following  this,  a  few 
newspapers,  agricultural  journals  and 
magazines  began  printing  extracts 
from  our  educational  material  and, 
later,  asking  for  articles  on  the  ero¬ 
sion  problem  and  what  to  do  about  it. 
At  this  stage,  interest  was  broaden¬ 
ing.  There  began  to  deve  op  some 
real  national  concern  about  the  ero¬ 
sion  problem. 

Then,  in  1928,  I  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  congressional  committee, 
handling  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  national 
problem  of  land  damage  by  erosion 
and  what  needed  to  be  done  as  a  first 
step  toward  starting  a  nationwide 
program  of  soil  conservation.  The 
result  was  the  now  famous  Buchanan 
Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  for  1930.  The  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  use  of  $160,000 


to  set  up  regional  erosion  stations  for 
measuring  the  rates  of  soil  and  water 
losses,  for  conductive  surveys  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  damage,  to  locate 
the  principal  areas  affected,  and  for 
working  out  methods  of  control. 

It  was  not  long  before  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  convincing  information  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  quantity  and  given  to  the 
public.  For  example,  at  the  10  sta¬ 
tions  established  on  10  very  impor¬ 
tant  types  of  farm,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  more  than 
200,000  quantitative  measurements 
were  quickly  made  of  soil  and  water 
losses  from  different  kinds  of  land 
under  different  conditions  of  use.  In 
rapid  order,  estimates  were  replaced 
with  measured  facts.  With  the  new 
information,  it  was  possible  to  point 
out,  for  example,  that  every  year 
enough  soil  was  being  washed  out  of 
our  fields  and  pastures  to  load  a 
train  of  freight  cars  that  would  en¬ 
circle  the  earth  18  times  at  the  equa¬ 
tor. 

Thus,  our  national  soil  conservation 
program  was  launched — back  at  the 


beginning  of  our  greatest  economic 
depression. 

Later,  Congress  passed  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  and  President 
Roosevelt  approved  it  on  April  27, 
1935 — about  a  year  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  first  great  dust  storm 
in  our  history  (the  one  which,  on  May 
12,  1934,  blotted  out  the  sun  over  the 
nation’s  capital).  This  act  established 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  a 
permanent  soil  conservation  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Agricu  ture.  It 
also  formally  recognized  soil  erosion 
as  “a  menace  to  the  national  wel¬ 
fare”  and  declared  soil  conservation 
to  be  “the  policy  of  the  Congress.” 
Best  of  all,  it  recognized  that  soil 
erosion  can  be  controlled,  and  that 
the  nation  had  the  courage  to  attack 
the  problem  on  a  long  time  basis. 

Back  during  this  formative  stage 
of  soil  conservation  action  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  some  of  us  came  to  feel 
that  soil  conservation  could  be  speed¬ 
ed  up  by  giving  greater  responsibility 
to  farmers.  It  was  further  felt  that 
inasmuch  as  farmers  own  and  con¬ 
trol  the  land  needing  conservation 
and  must,  therefore,  have  the  final 
decision  as  to  any  work  carried  out 
on  their  lands,  they  should  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  directing  the 
program.  That  is  why  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  district  plan  was  conceived, 
developed,  presented  to  the  States 
and  farm  communities  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and  finally  launched  as  the  best 
possible  way  for  getting  sound  soil 
conservation  measures  applied  to  the 
land  and  maintained  on  the  land. 

The  soil  conservation  district,  such 
as  we  now  have  in  all  the  States  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  territories  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  marks  a  notable 
advancement  in  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  The  guiding  principle  behind 
these  districts,  from  the  beginning, 
was  to  get  the  conservation  job  done 
as  effectively  and  enduringly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  districts  have  amply  demon¬ 
strated  their  effectiveness  in  this  re¬ 
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spect.  Since  the  establishment  of  a 
the  first  district  on  August  4,  1937 —  ; 
the  Brown  Creek  Soil '  Conservation  I 
District  in  Anson  County,  North  Car- 11 
olina — farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  a 
States  and  territories  have  organ-  I 
ized  more  than  2,100  of  these  local 
conservation  units,  under  State  and 
territorial  enabling  legislation.  The  3 
districts  now  cover  more  than  1,150,-  I 
000,000  acres,  and  inc.ude  more  than  . 
three-fourths  of  all  the  farms  and  f 
ranches  in  the  country. 

These  districts,  by  the  astonishing  1 
rapidity  with  which  they  have  spread  I 
over  the  country  and  their  soundness 
of  procedure,  together  with  the  de-  I 
velopment  of  modern  soil  conserva-  I 
tion  techniques,  represent,  I  think, 
the  greatest  land  movement  of  all 
time.  Also,  I  am  convinced  that  they  I 
represent  one  of  the  most  important  I 
agricultural  movements  of  all  time,  I 
They  are  managed  by  local  farmers  J 
e  ected  from  among  themselves  to  I 
their  non-paying  jobs.  Between  10,-  I 
000  and  12,000  of  these  district  gov-  I 
erning  officials,  usually  called  dis-  1 
trict  supervisors  or  directors,  give  I 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  energies  9 
to  further  soil  conservation  work  I 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  I 
the  agency  specifically  set  up  by  Con-  I 
gress  and  equipped  to  give  farmers  j 
the  technical  help  they  need.  The  [ 
service  provides  technical  assistance  I 
in  the  conservation  p.anning  of  farms,  I 
as  well  as  in  applying  the  provisions  I 
of  the  plans  to  individual  farms.  It  I 
a  so  surveys  the  land  to  determine  its  I 
capabilities  and  needs;  it  carries  on  I 
research  to  develop  and  adapt  im-  I 
proved  conservation  practices  in  suit-  I 
able  combinations  to  fit  all  kinds  of  I 
land  conditions;  it  guides  land  users  I 
in  maintaining  conservation  measures  I 
once  they  have  been  applied. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  set  down  " 
my  definition  of  modern  soil  conser-  ; 
vation.  Here  it  is: 

Modern  soil  conservation  is 
based  on  sound  land  use  and 
treatment  of  land  with  all  proven 
appropriate  measures  that  are 
needed  to  keep  it  permanently 
productive  while  in  use.  It  means 
terracing  land  that  needs  terrac¬ 
ing;  it  means  contouring,  strip 
cropping,  and  stubble-mulching 
the  land  as  needed,  along  with 
supporting  practices  of  crop  ro¬ 
tations,  cover  crops,  etc.,  wher¬ 
ever  needed.  It  means  gully  con¬ 
trol,  stabilizing  water  outlets, 
building  farm  ponds,  locating 
farm  roads  and  fences  on  the  con¬ 
tour,  and  planting  steep,  erodible 
lands  to  grass  or  trees.  Modern 
soil  conservation,  moreover,  con¬ 
sists  of  doing  these  and  still 
other  necessary  things.  Where 
land  is  too  wet,  modern  soil  con¬ 
servation  ca  Is  for  drainage;  if  it 
is  too  dry,  it  calls  for  irrigation; 
if  it  is  subject  to  wind  erosion, 
it  calls  for  stubble-mulch  farm¬ 
ing,  wind-stripping,  and  wind¬ 
breaks.  If  plant  nutrients  have 
been  depleted,  it  calls  for  fertil¬ 
ization;  if  water-soluble  salts 
have  accumu  ated  in  toxic  quan¬ 
tities,  it  calls  for  leaching  out  the 
salts  by  flooding.  And  modern 
soil  conservation  calls  also  for 
the  use  of  the  best  of  the  most 
adaptable  varieties  of  crops  as 
well  as  the  most  efficient  tools 
availab.e  to  farmers. 

Each  measure  is  applied  to 
meet  a  specific  need,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  actual  physical  analysis 
of  the  land  through  soil  conser¬ 
vation  surveys,  wherein  each  in¬ 
dividual  parcel  of  land  is  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  kind  and  need. 
Combinations  of  mutually  sup¬ 
porting  measures  are  very  often 
used  to  safeguard  the  more  haz¬ 
ardous  types  of  land,  and  what  is 
done  in  one  place  is  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of,  or  effects  on,  ad¬ 
jacent  land. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  carry 
out  a  successful  job  of  lasting  soil 
conservation:  the  kind  that  can 
be  maintained  on  the  land  per¬ 
manently.  This  is  a  condition  im¬ 
posed  by  nature,  not  by  man, 
although  man’s  treatment  of  the 
land  frequently  has  altered  the 
natural  conditions  in  ways  that 
necessitate  special  treatment. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  this 
painstaking,  scientific  procedure, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  panacea 
for  soil  erosion.  Trying  to  get  the 
job  done  on  a  permanent  basis  in 
any  other  way  wi  1  surely  yield 
futile  results.  And  what  is  to  be 
gained  from  temporary  soil  con¬ 
servation,  beyond  some  momen¬ 
tary  advantage? 

Today  it  fs  not  necessary  to  travel  I 
far  to  see  soil  conservation  on  the  ; 
land  in  any  part  of  our  country.  It  I 


Saving  the  snow  water  for  the  Spring  crop  in  areas  where  every  drop  of 
moisture  is  needed.  Land  treated  this  way  usually  is  safe  from  wind  erosion. 
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Ten  years  ago  this  youthful  Vermont  plowman  started  conservation  farm¬ 
ing  by  guiding  his  ox  team  along  the  contour  line. 


lands  out — you  can’t  miss  it — in  the 
’weeping  curves  of  contouring,  strip 
■ropping,  and  terracing  of  cultivated 
ands;  in  renovated  pastures,  in 
vindbreaks  and  other  tree  and  shrub 
)lan tings;  and  in  the  higher  per-acre 
fields  farmers  are  gettting  from  their 
veil  cared  for  land. 

By  the  beginning  of  1949,  nearly  a 
nillion  farmers  in  soil  conservation 
iistricts  had  made  formal  applica- 
ion  to  have  complete  conservation 
ilans  developed  for  their  farms  and 
■anches.  Complete  plans  had  been 
prepared  for  683,000  farms  in’  dis¬ 
tricts,  covering  approximately  187,- 
)00,000  acres.  More  than  100,000,000 
icres  already  had  been  treated  with 
he  needed  conservation  measures, 
detailed  soil  conservation  surveys  had 
5een  completed  on  293,000,000  acres. 
The  practices  applied  include  such 
terns  as:  17,000,000  acres  of  contour¬ 
ing'  25,000,000  acres  of  stubbble- 
muiching;  500,000  miles  of  terraces; 
53  000,000  acres  of  range  and  pasture 
improvement;  3,000,000  acres  of  farm¬ 
land  drained;  and  126,000  farm  ponds 
uilt. 

We  have  learned  much  about  our 
and  in  the  last  two  decades.  We 
enow  where  the  damage  is  and  what 
is  causing  it,  as  well  as  the  measures 
equired  to  protect  the  good  land  we 
tave  left  and  to  restore  some  of  the 
amaged  land  to  productivity.  About 
fourth  of  the  nation’s  cropland  is 
ing  damaged  at  a  critically  rapid 
•ate.  This  is  an  area  of  110,000,000 
;o  115,000,000  acres  of  highly  vul- 
crable  cropland,  much  of  which  wi.l 
become  permanently  damaged,  and 
some  of  it  ruined,  for  further  culti- 
ation  if  it  is  not  protected  within 
jie  next  10  to  15  years.  Still  another 
large  area  of  115,000,000  to  120,000,- 
i00  acres  of  cropland  should  receive 
idequate  protection  by  1970.  Millions 
jf  acres  of  our  range  land  also  need 
Mention  and  must  have  attention 
and  treatment  soon,  along  with  the 
cropland,  if  we  are  to  maintain  per- 
nanently  enough  productive  land  to 
'eed  our  growing  population  and  keep 
[up  with  industrial  and  export  de- 
ands  from  our  agriculture. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  with 
adequate  facilities  the  job  could  be 
done,  and  should  be  done,  by  about 
1970.  The  biggest  part  of  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  job  still  lies  ahead;  the 
work  would  have  to  be  speeded  up  to 
finish  the  application  of  the  basic 
soil  conservation  measures  by  this 
date — the  goal  we  now  hope  to  at¬ 
tain.  What  is  highly  encouraging  is 
that  we  already  are  moving  faster 
[from  year  to  year.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1941  we  surveyed,  planned,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land  1.12  per  cent  of  the 
total  remaining  soil  conservation  job. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1948,  the  rate  of 
progress  had  about  trebled,  with  15 
[per  cent  of  the  job  completed. 

Fifteen  years  ago  no  one  could  have 
jonvinced  me  that  I  would  ever  see 
any  such  astonishing  speed  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  effective  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  to  the  land. 

We  have  found  that  this  matter  of 
Ichanging  our  agriculture  from  an  ex¬ 
ploitative  to  a  conservation  system 
|may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  very  com¬ 
plex  procedure.  Soil  conservation  is 


not  just  controlling  erosion.  It  means 
doing  that  and  whatever  else  needs 
to  be  done  to  keep  land  permanently 
productive,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  First  of  all,  soil  conservation  re¬ 
quires  a  plan:  a  workable,  practical 
layout  of  each  farm,  showing  what 
the  land  is,  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  what  can  be  done  in  every  field, 
pasture,  woodlot,  gully,  and  piece  of 
idle  land  on  the  entire  farm.  Plan¬ 
ning  in  this  way  for  soil  conservation- 1 
farming  is  like  making  a  blueprint  to 
guide  the  building  of  a  house.  It  is 
basic  to  the  safety  of  the  land.  Nor 
should  we  ever  allow  ourselves  to 
overlook  the  findings  of  our  erosion 
research  which,  among  other  numer¬ 
ous  discoveries,  has  shown  that  ac¬ 
celerated  or  man-made  erosion  fre¬ 
quently  moves  more  than  a  thousand 
times  faster  than  natural  or  geologic 
erosion. 

The  coordinated  and  balanced  soil 
conservation  program,  which  has 
been  painstakingly  built  up  during  the 
last  20  years,  calls  for  protection  of 
all  useful  land  on  all  farms  of  the 
country.  All  of  us  should  derive 
much  satisfaction  from  contrasting 
progress  to  date  with  what  was  being 
done  before  America  woke  up  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  only  a 
little  while  ago. 

In  summary:  One  hundred  years 
ago,  we  were  just  entering  the  period 
of  the  most  rapid  and  damaging  soil 
exp.oitation  in  history.  Few  knew 
about  or  cared  about  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  land.  Today,  we  are 
beginning  to  reverse  that  earlier  sit¬ 
uation.  Americans  are  rediscovering 
American  land  as  their  basic  resource. 

We  find  this  new  approach  to  our 
land  problems  reflected  in  conserva¬ 
tion  competitions  and  awards,  in  both 
scientific  and  popular  books  and  oth¬ 
er  publications,  and  in  establishment 
of  soil  conservation  societies.  We  see 
it  in  many  different  types  of  activities 
made  possible  by  the  interest  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  industrial  concerns,  railroads, 
banks,  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
many  civic  organizations.  It  is  most 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  numerous 
spectacular  conservation  “facelifting” 
demonstrations  and  contour  plowing 
and  terracing  matches  which,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  have  been 
drawing  tens  of  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators.  There  is  nothing  unusual  to¬ 
day  in  the  announcement  that  a 
church  will  observe  “Soil  and  Soul 
Sunday,”  in  recognition  of  man’s 
stewardship  of  the  land.  Many  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  now  teach 
soil  conservation  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

Our  concern  in  1950  is  that  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  our  soil  conservation 
efforts  to  be  either  too  little  or  too 
late.  We  have  entered  a  new  era 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
the  era  of  soil  conservation  farming. 
I  believe  that  we,  in  this  nation,  will 
work  steadily  in  the  years  to  come  to 
get  the  job  done  properly  and  on 
time.  We  no  longer  think  of  our  land 
as  something  to  grab,  use  up,  or  let 
wash  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  We 
are  working  toward  the  day  when 
the  conservation  way  of  using  land 
will  be  thq  normal  way,  the  custom¬ 
ary  and  habitual  way,  in  these 
United  States  of  America. 


A  NT)  the  rains  came  and  each  of  the 
■^■furrows,  running  up  and  over  the 
slope,  becomes  a  gutter  that  concentrates 
rainfall,  speeds  off  water,  and  carries 
away  precious  topsoil  that  took  Nature 
hundreds  of  years  to  build. 

The  modem  way — the  soil  conserving 
way  —  is  to  seed  comers  on  the  slope 
in  the  form  of  figure  "8’s,”  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Soil  Conservation  De¬ 
partment.  This  slows  down  run-off  .  .  . 
saves  seed  .  .  .  conserves  both  soil  and 
moisture  .  .  .  pays  off  in  bigger  yields. 

Conservation  is  both  good  business 
and  good  farming.  It  is  treating  land 
according  to  its  needs,  and  using  it  to 
best  advantage  in  the  form  of  woodlots, 
pastures,  strip  cropping,  contour  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  and  harvesting. 

This  does  two  things.  It  saves  our 
land,  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  to  be  hand¬ 


ed  down  to  our  sons  and  their  sons  in 
as  good  if  not  better  condition  than  when 
we  received  it.  It  also  pays  dividends 

here  and  now _ dividends  in  the  form 

of  bigger  yields  and  greater  profits.  And 
more  often  than  not,  in  easier,  faster 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting. 

Too  much  topsoil  has  already  been 
lost.  Our  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans  are 
filled  with  silt,  the  top  few  indies  and 
most  fertile  part  of  our  country’s  farm¬ 
lands. 

Saving  our  soil  is  a  job  for  all  —  for 
those  of  us  who  make  farm  machinery 
as  well  as  for  you  who  own  and  operate 
America’s  almost  6,000,000  farms. 

The  Massey-Harris  Company 

Quality  Avenue  *  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  tractors,  combines,  corn  pickers, 
forage  harvesters,  and  a  full  line  of  other  quality 
farm  machinery  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 


For  Profitable  Farming 

/tfek  fra /ffessey-fams 
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In  New  England 


By  Haydn  Pearson 


New  England  is  a  region  approx¬ 
imately  77  per  cent  forest  land  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  first  known 
crop  was  bark  from  the  sassafras 
tree  in  1603,  taken  to  England  by  an 
explorer  along  Cape  Cod.  Captain 
John  Smith  sailed  up  the  shoreline 
in  1614  and  wrote  in  his  journal  con¬ 
cerning  Ipswich,  Mass.:  “This  place 
might  content  a  right  curious  judg¬ 
ment;  but  there  are  many  sands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the 
worst  is,  it  is  imbayed  too  farre  from 
the  deepe  sea.  Here  are  many  ris¬ 
ing  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  de¬ 
scents  are  many  cornfields  and  de- 
lightfull  groves.” 

For  some  thousands  of  years  be¬ 
fore  that  day,  November  11,  1620, 
when  the  Pilgrims  dropped  anchor 
in  Provincetown  and  explored  the 
nearby  hills  of  Truro,  the  Indians  had 
been  raising  corn,  pumpkins  and 
other  crops.  We  do  not  know  just 
how  long  the  Indians  had  been  in 
New  England;  geologists  tell  us  the 
last  glacier  receded  about  25,000 
years  ago.  In  November  of  1620,  the 
Pilgrims  found  a  cache  of  seed  corn 
buried  in  the  sand  of  a  Truro  hill. 
Without  that  seed  the  little  band  of 
colonists  might  not  have  fared  so 
well  the  next  year  at  the  Plimoth 
Plantation  where  they  had  located  in 
December  of  1620.  Squantum,  a 
friendly  Indian,  showed  the  English¬ 
men  how  to  place  a  cod  beneath  the 
seed  for  fertilizer.  Thus  began  New 
England  agriculture  in  terms  of  the 
white  man. 


For  two  centuries  of  pioneering 
life,  farming  was  the  chief  occupation. 
In  the  middle  and  late  1700’s,  families 
spread  westward  and  northward 
from  the  security  of  the  coastal  re¬ 
gion.  No  one  now  can  fully  realize 
the  hardships  of  those  pioneering 
days  as  families  cleared  fields  and 
pastures,  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
stonewalls,  raised  food  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  livestock.  Log  cab¬ 
ins  gave  way  to  plank  and  board 
houses;  granite  wall  foundations  were 
built  for  small  homes  and  big  barns. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  1821,  Maine 
granted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,000  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in¬ 
stitute  for  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts;  an  agricultural  school  was 
founded  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1826. 
The  first  permanent  fair  association 
in  the  United  States  grew  from  a  cat¬ 
tle  show  started  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
in  1810. 

A  hundred  years  ago  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  began  its  long  career 
of  usefulness  and  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  farming  and  farm  life.  I  was  born 
in  the  second  year  of  this  chaotic 
century  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  the 
small  town  of  Hancock,  N.  H.  From 
Father  and  from  elderly  people  of  the 
town  I  heard  stories  of  what  life  was 
like  on  farms  before  the  Civil  War. 
Many  of  the  great  changes  in  New 
England  agriculture  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  myself.  I  saw  the  first  auto¬ 
mobile  that  came  to  town,  the  first 
tractor,  the  first  power  sprayer.  I 
remember  the  first  black-topped  road 
laid  down  in  Hancock.  I  saw  the 
poles  set  that  brought  us  telephones 
and  a  little  later  the  poles  that 
brought  electricity  for  light  and 
power.  I  well  recall  the  first  small 
crystal  radio  set  and  the  long  an¬ 
tennae  we  strung*between  trees.  We 
had  to  use  earphones;  there  were  six 
in  the  family:  Father,  Mother,  three 
sisters  and  myself.  I  had  to  wait  for 
all  five.  Then  I  put  on  the  earphones 
and*  I  heard  faint,  tinkling  music 
fr.om  a  station  in  New  York.  It  was 
a  supreme  thrill.  The  first  time  I 
saw  a  television  set  it  barely  inter¬ 
ested  me — and  hurt  my  eyes.  Thus 


do  we  grow  accustomed  to  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  a  scientific  age. 

As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  First  Yearbook  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  dated  March  22,  1863.  In  it 
there  is  an  account  of  the  bull  and 
three  heifers  brought  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1624,  the  first  cattle  in  this 
region.  In  1630,  Captain  John  Mason 
had  plantations  on  the  Piscataqua, 
stocked  with  the  Devons  of  old  Eng¬ 
land.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1860,  New  Hampshire  grew  238,966 
bushels  of  wheat  in  1859.  One  of 
the  great  changes  in  a  century  in 
New  England  agriculture  is  the  de¬ 
cline  of  sheep  raising.  There  was  a 
time  when  general  farms  had  a  flock 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  year’s  op¬ 
erations;  some  farmers,  especially  in 
Vermont,  kept  flocks  of  several  hun¬ 
dred.  Women  folks  carded  and  spun 
the  wool  and  wove  cloth  for  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  clothes.  The  opening  of  the  mills 
took  the  making  of  cloth  from  hands 
that  were  doubtless  glad  to  relinquish 
the  task.  The  opening  West  took  over 
the  sheep  raising.  In  1860,  Maine 
had  453,472  sheep;  New  Hampshire 
310,534;  Vermont  721,993;  Massachus¬ 
etts  114,829;  Connecticut  117,107. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to 
maple  sugar  in  the  first  yearbook, 
written  by  C.  T.  Alvord  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Vermont,  and  the  production  in 
1860  was  9,819,939  pounds  for  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  produced  2,255,012  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  1,006,078.  Before  I  recount 
some  of  the  tales  of  farming  and 
country  life  as  they  came  to  me  by 
word  of  mouth,  let  me  quote  from  a 
section  of  the  First  Yearbook,  titled 
“Health  of  Farmers’  Families.”  “Death 
often  comes  to  the  honest  laborer  as 
well  as  to  others,  through  the  feet, 
either  by  tightly  fitting  shoes  which 
by  obstructing  the  circulation  keep 
the  feet  cold,  or  by  shoes  which  do 
not  keep  out  the  dampness.  ...  It  is 
often  a  sad  lot  indeed  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  who  begins  married  life 
by  renting  a  piece  of  land  or  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  place  on  credit,  with  the  moth 
of  ‘interest’  feeding  on  the  sweat  of 
his  face  every  moment  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  .  .  .  There  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  this  country  where  all  the 
water  for  drinking  and  cooking  is 
brought  from  a  distance,  a  pailful  at 
a  time.  ...  A  timely  supply  of  all 
water  that  is  needed  about  a  farm¬ 
er’s  house  and  family  is  of  incalcul¬ 
able  importance  ...  It  requires  less 
time  and  labor  to  have  the  Winter’s 
wood  brought  into  the  yard  and  piled 
up  in  a  woodhouse  in  the  Fall,  than 


to  put  it  off  until  the  last  moment 
when  perhaps  it  is  saturated  with 
Water,  or,  still  worse,  to  compel  the 
women  to  use  green  wood,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  cut  and  split  it  at  that.  .  .  .  No 
farmer’s  wife  who  is  a  mother  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  the  washing  of 
the  family.  The  farmer  if  too  poor 
to  afford  help  for  the  purpose,  had 
better  exchange  a  day’s  work  himself. 
.  .  .  Few  things  will  buy  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  happy  reward  to  a  farmer 
than  for  him  to  remember  his  wife 
is  a  social  being;  that  she  is  not  a 
machine,  and  therefore  needs  rest, 
and  recreation  and  change.  .  .  Unless 
made  otherwise  by  vicious  training, 
a  woman  is  as  naturally  tasteful,  tidy 
and  neat  in  herself  as  the  beautiful 
canary.  .  .  .  Never  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  more  than  can  be  thoroughly 
done  with  the  help  which  can  be 
readily  commanded;  for  one  acre  will 
yield  more  with  a  given  amount  of 
well-expended  labor  than  two  acres 
will  yield  with  the  same.” 

If  one  were  choosing  a  single 
theme  to  distinguish  farming  today 
from  that  of  a  century  ago,  it  would 
be  that  general  farming,  per  se,  has 
given  way  to  specialized  farming.  A 
kindly  old  man,  perhaps  90  years  old 
in  1910,  used  to  tell  me  stories  of 
farming  in  the  1850’s.  His  grand¬ 
father  had  bought  the  farm  from  the 
family  which  had  cleared  it  but  in 
1850  land  clearing  was  still  going  on. 
The  farm  kept  a  few  cows;  they 
raised  oxen;  they  had  a  hundred 
sheep  and  a  small  flock  of  hens.  They 
raised  most  of  the  food  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  cash  came  from  pigs  fed  on 
skim  milk  and  home  raised  com, 
wool,  sheep  and  beef.  Taxes  were 
only  a  few  dollars  and  men  often 
worked  out  a  part  of  them  by  drag¬ 
ging  the  road  in  Spring  and  rolling 
the  snow  in  Winter.  It  was  a  great 
day  when  a  mowing'  machine  super¬ 
seded  scythe  mowing;  a  horse  rake 
was  wonderful  to  boys  who  had 
pulled  bullrakes  on  the  meadow  mow¬ 
ings  and  upland  fields. 

Farmers  were  proud  •  of  their 
strains  of  corn  ‘  and  each  Fall  good 
farmers  chose  corn  to  dry  for  next 
season’s  seed,  selecting  the  biggest 
and  best  ears.  The  old-time  names 
are  good  reading:  Bloody  Butcher, 
Calhoun  Red  Cob,  Grange  Favorite, 
Everitt  Mortgage  Lifter,  Legal  Ten¬ 
der,  Log  Cabin,  Shoe  Peg,  Scioto, 
Upchurch  Red,  Welcorn  Conscience, 
Brindle,  King  Philip,  Bird  Track, 
Rhode  Island  White  Cap,  and  Blue 
Flint.  Farmers  raised  squashes  in 
the  corn  field;  Red  Cheese,  Mohawk 
Valley  Giant,  Turk’s  Cap  and  Golden 


Bronze.  Pumpkins  were  a  popular 
crop  and  many  farmers  wanted  plenty 
to  feed  to  the  hogs  during  fattening 
time:  Boston  Pie,  Big  Cheese,  Yellow 
Sugar,  Boston  Greek,  Thanksgiving 
Pie,  Connecticut  Field,  Rhode  Island 
Sweet  and  Indian  Field. 

Every  farmer  raised  beans  for! 
baking,  stews  and  chowders.  Late  in' 
the  Fall  when  work  was  caught  up,1 
the  beans  were  flailed  out  on  the! 
barn  floor  and  winnowed  in  the  wind.! 
Red  kidneys,  yellow  eye*  and  Jacob’s! 
Cattle  were  favorites,  but  some  farm- ! 
ers  were  partial  to  other  varieties:  I 
Molasses  Face,  Maine  Frost  Proof,] 
Portland  Fancy,  Canada  Yellow, 
Great  Northern,  Red  Turkey,  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  and  Robin’s  Egg. 

Back  in  the  days  before  insects  and 
diseases  became  so  common,  many 
farmers  had  a  small  orchard.  Farm¬ 
ers  wanted  apples  from  Red  Astra- 
chan  time,  through  the  Porters  and 
Pippins  .of  Fall,  Baldwins,  Russets,! 
Greenings  and  Northern  Spies  for1 
Winter.  Many  a  family  made  apple! 
butter  in  an  outdoor  iron  kettle; 
many  housewives  dried  slices  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  stored  them  in  brown  paper 
bags  in  the  attic.  Many  of  the  old  : 
New  England  varieties  have  all  but 
disappeared:  Bailey  Spice,  Bunker 
Hill,  Colton,  Danvers  Sweet,  Garden’ 
Royal,  Fall  Jenneting,  Dudley,  Gran¬ 
ite,  Hartford  Rose,  Haskell,  Hightopl; 
Sweet,  Jacob’s  Sweet,  Jewett  Red, 
Landon,  Malinda,  Magog,  Lyscom, 
Lombard,  Parlin,  Peach  Blow,  Perry 
Russet,  Rolfe,  Red  Canada,  Pumpkin: 
Sweet,  Saxton,  Starkey,  Stone,  Sut¬ 
ton,  Sweet  Greening,  Tobias  Pippin, 
Tolman  Sweet,  Winthrop  Greening! 
and  Westfield. 

Today  New  England  farming  is  j 
specialty  farming — sometimes  a  sin¬ 
gle  specialty;  sometimes  several  com-; 
bined.  Dairy  farmers  combine  milk[ 
with  potatoes  and  maple  products; 
or  with  apples  and  a  cash  crop. 
Aroostock  is  a  specialty  potato  region; 
the  Cape  is  famous  for  cranberries. 
Many  apple  growers  specialize  in  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  More  and  more  acres  are 
going  into  vegetables  and  specialty 
fruits.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is  I 
famous  for  tobacco,  onions,  potatoes 
and  strawberries.  Mechanical  power; 
is  slowly  but  surely  pushing  horses 
off  the  farms. 

Electricity  goes  to  a  majority  of 
farms  and  the  magic  power  means 
running  water  for  house  and  barn, 
bathroom,  electric  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  and  power  in  the 
farm  shop.  Last  Spring  I  did  some 
research  on  the  changes  in  my  home 
town  since  1908.  Perhaps  the  one 
point  that  hit  me  most  forcibly  was 
that  for  the  first  time  in  a  century 
not  a  single  cake  of  ice  was  cut  on 
the  village  pond  last  Winter.  And 
in  the  whole  town  I  could  discover 
only  two  homes  that  had  woodbum- 
ing  stoves!  Those  two  facts  tell  a 
story  in  themselves. 

Many  of  the  old  seasonal  tasks 
have  become  history;  although  some 
remain,  modernized  by  science.  Deep 
freezers  and  community  locker  plants 
are  encouraging  farm  families  to 
raise  beef  and  pork  for  home  use. 
Haying  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  men 
and  boys  going  out  at  dawn  to  work 
their  way  through  dew-softened 
grass.  Very  few  raise  field  com; 
gone  in  general  are  corn  cribs,  husk¬ 
ing  bees,  the  old  corn  shelters  that 
farm  boys  disliked  to  crank.  Farm¬ 
ers  do  not  make  butter.  Poultry 
keeping  is  a  major  activity  and  many 
a  man  has  found  that  he  could  make 
a  living  with  hens.  New  England 
eggs  and  chicks  are  shipped  widely. 
We  used  to  keep  hens  in  flocks  of  15 
to  25;  today  poultry  men  run  layers 
in  flocks  of  several  hundreds. 


Haying  with  yoke  of  oxen  in  Dundee,  New  Hampshire. 


In  a  century  of  New  England  agri¬ 
culture,  second  only  to  the  increased 
specialization,  is,  the  tremendous  dif¬ 
ference  in  living  comforts.  In  olden 
times,  and  I  can  remember  clearly 
back  to  1908,  wood  stoves  furnished 
heat  for  warmth  and  cooking.  I  can 
remember  how  hot  the  kitchen  was 
on  a  baking  day  in  July.  The  tall 
base  burner  in  the  living  room  used 
cords  of  wood  each  season;  a  register 
in  the  ceiling  let  some  heat  into  the 
upstairs  hall,  but  the  bedrooms  on  a 
below-zero  night  w.ere  cold.  We 
heated  stones  and  ehunks  of  hard¬ 
wood  in  the  kitchen  oven;  these  were 
wrapped  in  flannel  and  put  in  be¬ 
tween  the  blankets  in  the  middle  of 
the  evening.  We  washed  at  the 
kitchen  sink  and  were  glad  our  privy 
was  at  the  end  of  the  ell  instead  of 
out  under  a  cherry  tree  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  house.  Now,  more  and 
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more  farms  have  central  heating; 
kitchen  stoves  are  run  by  gas,  oil,  or 
electricity.  An  electric  refrigerator 
has  displaced  the  icebox  -.vhose  pan 
was  always  running  over. 

Most  of  us  realize  the  progress 
made  in  a  century;  most  of  us  are 
aware  of  current  problems.  Let  me 
make  a  few  predictions  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
travel  New  England  during  the  past 
20  years,  studying  and  writing  on 
farming  problems.  There  are,  among 
others,  four  main  weaknesses  I  see — 
weaknesses  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
corrected  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  first  major  problem  is  irriga¬ 
tion.  Thousands  of  farmers  lose 
crops,  hay  and  pasturage  because 
they  do  not  have  equipment  to  spread 
water.  The  increasing  number  of 
farm  ponds  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  of  the  era  ahead.  With  the 
new  type  portable,  lightweight  pip¬ 
ing,  giant  sprinklers  that  irrigate 
from  half  an  acre  to  a  couple  acres 
at  a  setting,  a  farmer  can  insure  him¬ 
self  against  drought.  Even  if  the 
clouds  don’t  drop  rain,  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  New  England  if  we  have 
a  way  to  spread  it. 

Second,  new  developments  in  frost 
protection  devices  whereby  one  oil¬ 
burning  lamp  on  a  tower  15  to  25 
feet  high  will  protect  an  acre,  is  one 
of  the  most  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ments  in  decades.  Untold  millions  of 
dollars  are  lost  each  10-year  period 
because  crops  are  killed  by  frost. 

Third,  by  and  large  we  have  not 
learned  to  feed  our  crops  correctly. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that 
soils  differ  widely  in  their  require¬ 
ments;  we  are  learning  to  test  soils 


and  supply  the  deficiencies.  More  and 
more  farmers  are  running  fertilizer 
experiments  on  their  own  soils  and 
learning  how  much  and  which  form¬ 
ulas  mean  profit.  We  are  learning 
that  humus  is  the  foundation  of  crop 
success  and  raising  green  crops  to 
plow  under  as  well  as  to  protect  top¬ 
soil  from  wind  and  water  erosion.  I 
have  no  connection  with  any  fertilizer 
company,  but  I  believe  one  of  our 
great  weaknesses  is  not  using  suf¬ 
ficient  fertilizer  to  replace  chemicals 
used  up  over  the  years. 

Finally,  we  are  slowly  learning  to 
buy  and  sell  cooperatively.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  farmers  have  sold  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  market  and  purchased  their 
many  needs  on  a  retail  level.  No  other 
business  than  farming  could  have 
survived  such  a  handicap.  Farmers 
have  kept  their  businesses  going  by 
long  hours  of  labor  and  living  off 
fences  and  buildings  in  hard  times. 
Farmers  are  individualistic;  their 
work  makes  them  so.  But  in  the 
hundred  years  to  come,  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  is  one  of  agri- 
-  culture’s  most  vital  needs. 

New  England  has  come  a  long  way 
in  agriculture  since  the  founding  of 
our  favorite  farm  paper.  The  pres¬ 
ent  is  beset  with  economic  problems, 
but  the  future  beckons.  We  have  a 
market  at  our  doorstep;  we  have  re¬ 
sources  to  continue  our  specialized 
type  of  farming.  We  do  not,  it  is 
true,  have  the  broad  acres  of  the 
heartland,  and  we  have  a  climate 
that  varies  greatly.  But  as  Father 
Pearson  once  said  after  a  Winter  in 
a  Southern  State,  “Give  me  New 
England  to  live  in.” 


How  New  England  makes  its  hay  today. 


Farm  Profits  start 


Get  PROOF the 

Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Ground-Breaking 
Tools  Pay  BIGGER  RETURNS 


High  yields  start  with  good  seed  beds,  prepared  in  the  least 
possible  time  and  at  lowest  possible  cost.  That’s  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  Ford  Tractor  owners  all  over  America  are  cashing 
in.  Prove  it  with  a  free  demonstration  on  your  farm.  Just  tell 
your  nearby  dealer  that  you’d  like  to  see  for  yourself  what  Ford 
Tractor  full  two-plow  performance  means  in  better,  faster, 
more  economical  ground  breaking  and  seed  bed  preparation. 


Dearborn  Moldboard  Plow 

gives  what  farmers  want: 
even  depth,  clean  cut 
furrow  and  a  well- 
turned  furrow  slice. 


Dearborn  Disc  Plow  and  Ford  Trac¬ 
tor  are  great  for  very  “difficult” 
soils.  Fine  also  for  making  terraces. 


FROM  NEW  YORK:  “The  Ford  Tractor  will 
plow  on  a  side  hill  where  my  other  tractor 
could  not  plow.”  A.A.* 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA:  “I  get  through  soft 
spots  on  my  farm  now  (with  Ford  Tractor), 
where  I  could  not  with  my  heavier  tractor. 
With  the  hydraulic  control  of  my  plow  and 
other  implements,  I  have  saved  time  and 
labor.”  L.E.S.* 


1842  Auction  Sale 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  public 
sale  advertisement  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  March  1,  1842. 
It  recently  appeared  in  a  Scio,  Ohio, 
newspaper  and  was  loaned  to  The 
News-Herald  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Brick- 
er,  West  Springfield,  Pa. 

Auction  Sale 

Having  sold  my  farm  and  am  leav¬ 
ing  for  Oregon  Territory  by  ox  team, 

1  will  offer  on  March  1,  1842,  all  my 
personal  property,  to-wit: 

All  my  ox  teams  except  two  teams. 
Buck  and  Ben  and  Tom  and  Jerry; 

2  milk  cows;  1  gray  mare  and  colt; 
1  pair  of  oxen  and  yoke;  1  baby 
yoke;  1  ox  cart;  1  iron  plow  with 
wood  mold  board;  100  feet  poplar 
weather  boards;  1,500  ten-foot  fence 
rails;  1  sixty  gallon  soap  kettle;  85 
sugar  troughs  made  of  white  ash  tim- 

J  ber;  10  gallons  maple  syrup;  2  spin¬ 
ning  wheels;  30  pounds  of  mutton 
tallow;  1  large  loom  made  by  Jerry 
Wilson;  300  hoop  poles;  100  splint 
hoops;  1  32-gallon  barrel  of  Johnson 
whisky,  7  years  old;  100  empty  bar¬ 
rels;  20  gallons  of  apple  brandy;  40 
gallons  of  corn  brandy;  Oak  tan 
leather;  2  handle  hoops;  3  scyths;  1 
dozen  wooden  pitch  forks;  one-half 
interest  in  tanyard;  1  32-caliber  rifle 
bullet  mold  and  powder  horn,  made 
by  Ben  Miller;  50  gallons  of  soft 
soap;  hams  and  bacon  and  lard;  10 
gallons  sorghum  molasses;  6  head  of 
fox  hounds,  all  soft  mouth  except  one. 

At  the  same  time  will  sell  my  six 


Negro  slaves — 2  men  35  and  50  years 
old,  2  boys,  mulatto  wenches  40  and 
30  years  old.  Will  sell  all  together 
to  the  same  party  as  will  not  sep¬ 
arate  them. 

Terms  of  sale — Cash  in  hand,  or 
note  to  draw  4  per  cent  interest  with 
Bob  McConnell  as  security. 

My  home  is  two  miles  south  of 
Versailles,  Kentucky,  on  McCoon’s 
Ferry  Pike.  Sale  will  begin  at  8 
a.  m.  —  Plenty  of  eats  and  drinks. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . . . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P  Deyoe .  3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson .  3.45 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.00 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  3.00 

Buying  Country  Property, 

Herbert  R.  Moral .  2.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Dearborn  Two-Way  Plo  w  throws 
all  furrows  one  way;  no  back  or 
dead  furrows.  Good  for  hill  fields. 


Dearborn  Tandem  Disc  (Lift-Type) 

lifts,  lowers  by  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  for 
turning,  backing  and  transport. 


FROM  NEW  YORK:  “Throughout  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  past  few  years  I  have  found 
the  Ford  Tractor  to  be  the  cheapest  to 
operate.  I  also  found  that  the  equipment 
can  be  changed  about  five  times  faster  than 
that  of  other  tractors.”  M.D.L.* 

FROM  NEW  YORK:  “Liked  a  demonstration 
I  saw  of  (Ford)  Tractor  and  plow  on  wet 
ground.  (Other  make)  would  not  even  try 
their  plow  on  this  demonstration.  We  use 
the  Ford  for  all  jobs.  The  only  time  we  use 
the  other  tractors  is  in  exceptionally  busy 
times.”  O.  W.L.* 

FROM  NEW  YORK:  “I  have  a  hired  man 
who  has  operated  (other  makes  of  tractors) 
and  he  is  sold  100%  on  the  Ford  Tractor. 
He  says  he  can’t  figure  out  where  they  got 
all  their  wallop.”  H.C.W.* 


Ask  for  free  demonstration  on  your  farm 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn 
Implement  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
Ford  Tractor,  and  any  equipment  you  are 
interested  in,  on  your  farm.  Depend  on  him, 
too,  for  expert  service  and  genuine  parts. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


< 


jDear/rorni 


> 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT  U5C.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MEANS  LESS  WORK  . . . 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 
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Flag  raising  at  a  County  4 -H  Club 
Camp. 


Among  the  voluntary  democratic 
processes  at  work  in  the  nation,  no 
other  youth  movement  can  compare 
with  the  4-H  Clubs,  Dealing  with 
both  boys  and  girls,  4-H  Clubs  de¬ 
velop  programs  on  the  rich  inher¬ 
itance  of  American  rural  life.  Cen¬ 
tering  their  varied  activities  on  the 
farm,  in  the  farm  home  and  in  the 
local  community,  the  desire  of  the 
individual  to  excel  in  his  achieve¬ 
ments  keeps  pace  with  the  coopera¬ 
tive  teachings  and  efforts  of  the  club 
as  a  group.  Such  an  organization 
dealing  with  the  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  know  edge  to  the  everyday  tasks 
of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  with 
an  abiding  interest  in  and  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  community,  can¬ 
not  help  but  insure  the  continuity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  na¬ 
tion  was  founded. 

One  must  realize  that  today  close 
to  1,500,000  4-H  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  are  learning  to  “do 
by  doing.”  Encouraged  to  put  into 
practice  the  Club’s  fourfold  symbol 
of  developing  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health,  this  great  body  of  voluntary 
Americans  stands  forth  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  compulsory  youth 
movements  of  dictatorial  concepts. 
Where  the  4-H  develops  integrity  and 
leadership,  the  youth  movements  of 
isms  develop  betrayal  and  slavish¬ 
ness.  Nothing  in  these  times  is  more 
critical  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
to  the  course  of  progress  among  na¬ 
tions,  than  the  recognition  of  this  vast 
difference. 

It  takes  but  little  observation, 
therefore,  of  boys’  and  girls’  activi¬ 
ties  on  4-H  projects  year  by  year,  to 
note  the  significance  of  the  4-H  slo¬ 
gan  at  work.  Applied,  as  it  is,  through 
the  wholesome  balance  natural  to 
the  rural  scene,  one  sees  the  harvest, 
through  head,  heart,  hands  and 
health,  in  an  amazing  number  of 
young  persons,  sound  in  mind,  spirit, 
achievement  and  body.  These  are 
the  fruitful  citizens,  not  only  of  the 
rural  community,  but  of  the  future. 
Without  a  fruitful  agricultural  cit¬ 
izenry,  the  world  is  lost  indeed. 

All  agricu  tural  plans  for  the  future 
depend  on  the  leadership  and  under¬ 
standing  by  the  people.  Before  there 
is  time  for  many  improvements,  the 
great  people  of  tomorrow  will  be 
those  who  are  the  youth  today.  To 
prepare  youth  for  their  place  in  a 
more  perfect  America  and  world  is 
the  job  of  education.  The  4-H  Club 
program  proudly  takes  its  place  with 
others  in  helping  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility  that  education  must  as¬ 
sume.  To  serve  rural  America  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  looking  to  all  youth 
eventually,  is  the  double  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Forerunners  of  4-H  Clubs  in  New 
York  State 

Today  New  York  State  has  nearly 
50,000  4-H  boys  and  girls.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  no  4-H  Club  in 
this  State  or  in  the  United  States. 
Very  little  effort  was  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  farm  young  people  for  better 
living  on  the  farm.  In  the  early  days 
of  this  country,  it  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  purpose  of  education 
for  rural  youth  was  to  fit  them  for 
occupations  other  than  farming.  As 
farming  became  a  conspicuous  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  and  the  problems  of 
agriculture  became  more  complex, 
farsighted  legislators  saw  the  need 
for  special  training  in  the  field  of 
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agriculture  and  country  living.  But 
the  nationwide  organization  of  rural 
youth  was  slow  in  coming.  Helpful 
as  the  early  agricultural  colleges 
were,  it  soon  was  apparent  that  only 
a  comparatively  few  farm  young 
people  could  attend.  Most  of  those 
who  did  attend  became  teachers  and 
investigators. 

The  demand  for  some  type  of  train¬ 
ing  for  those  who  remained  at  home 
was  especially  pronounced  during  the 
period  from  1890  to  1900.  One  of  the 
first  organized  attempts  to  meet  this 
demand  for  service  to  rural  youth 
was  made  about  1896,  when  a  move¬ 
ment  was  started’  to  encourage  a 
greater  interest  in  farming  and  rural 
life  through  the  study  of  nature.  Un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey,  then  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  John 
W.  Spencer,  Cornell  nature  study  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  familiarly  know  as  “Unc  e 
John,”  and  others,  junior  naturalist 
clubs  were  organized  in  the  rural 
schools.  A  membership  button  was 
given  to  each  member  and  a  charter 
to  the  club.  The  dues  were  a  letter 
written  each  week  by  each  member. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Spencer 
the  club  idea  was  gradually  dropped 
and  attention  given  to  the  Rural 
School  Leaflet. 

A  clear  example  of  the  slow  but 
progressive  stages  culminating  in  the 
4-H  Clubs  in  this  State  lies  in  the 
work  of  Rufus  Stanley  of  Elmira,  a 
matter  of  some  19  years’  duration. 
Believing  that  young  people  needed 
and  desired  a  greater  opportunity  for 
self-development,  he  organized,  about 
1900,  a  small  group  of  boys  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Elmira  to  provide 
this  opportunity.  A  club  known  as 
the  Omego  Club  was  formed  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a  loosely  organized 
group  known  as  the  Ramblers  Club. 
During  the  winter  months  the  club 
met  evenings.  They  worked  in  groups 
of  14,  according  to  their  year  in  the 
club,  in  a  woodworking  shop  where 
all  sorts  of  artic  es  were  made.  Work¬ 
manship  and  care  of  tools  were 
stressed. 

In  the  Summer  each  member 
planted  and  cared  for  a  small  garden 
on  a  farm  to  the  west  of  the  city  of 
Elmira.  A  camping  program  was  set 
up  and  pilgrimages  were  made  an¬ 
nually  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and 
to  the  state  and  national  capitols  to 
gain  first  hand  information  and  a 
broader  viewpoint.  Gradually  Rufus 
Stanley  expanded  the  work  into  the 
Chemung  County  Achievement  Club, 
working  in  the  E  mira  city  schools, 
where  a  gardening  and  homemaking 
program  was  developed.  Finally  the 
4-H  idea  was  adopted  and  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  was  appointed  Chemung  County 
Club  agent  in  1919. 

4-H  Gets  Its  Name  and  Impetus 

Similarly  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  forerunners  of  4-H  Clubs 
came  into  being  during  this  period. 
In  the  Middle  West  efforts  to  meet 
this  demand  for  training  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  rural  life  took  a  different 
trend.  W.  B.  Otwell,  president  of 
the  County  Institute  of  Macoupin 
County,  Ill.,  distributed  selected  seed 
corn  to  500  boys  who  agreed  to  grow 
it  and  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Institute 
the  following  year.  O.  H.  Benson  of 
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Iowa,  A.  B.  Graham  of  Ohio,  and  B. 
J.  Kern  of  Llinois,  all  school  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  others,  developed  the  idea 
further  and  gave  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture  to  school  clubs.  They  sensed 
that  it  was  useless  to  give  instruction 
in  agriculture  en  masse  and  limited 
their  activities  to  those  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  club. 

In  the  South,  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knapp,  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  Farmers’  Cooperative  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Work  in  the  Southern  States, 
quickly  saw  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  Otwell  and  others  as  a  means 
of  interesting  and  training  young 
people  in  agricultural  and  country 
life.  He  also  saw  in  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  com¬ 
munity  the  vame  of  good  farming 
practice.  Under  his  direction  boys’ 
and  girls’  agricu  tural  clubs  received 
widespread  publicity.  The  first  home¬ 
making  clubs  came  into  being  when 
girls’  canning  clubs  were  organized 
in  Aiken  County,  South  Carolina,  in 
1910. 

Up  to  1914,  however,  these  several 
regional  movements  for  rural  youth 
had  no  nationally  recognized  name  or 
plan  of  organization.  Each  State  or 
community  had  a  plan  of  its  own,  or 
more  commonly,  no  plan;  the  clubs 
simply  sprang  up  here  and  there 
under  the  guidance  of  some  inter¬ 
ested  persons.  In  that  year,  however, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  college  extension  work  grew 
stronger  and  brought  the  County 
Extension  Agent  system.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son,  who  meanwhile  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  associate  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
was  called  to  Washington  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Work 
for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
State  leaders  were  also  appointed. 
It  was  Mr.  Benson  who  furnished  the 
inspiration  for  the  name  “4-H,”  the 
motto,  and  much  of  the  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  that  followed.  Within  one 
year,  317,601  were  enrolled  in  boys 
and  girls  4-H  clubs  in  47  States.  It 
was  but  natural,  when  official  4-H 
Club  work  was  introduced  in  New 
York  State,  that  its  guidance  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
previously  been  associated  in  those 
first  efforts  on  behalf  of  rural  young 
people.  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  had  worked  with  both  Dr.  Bailey 
and  Mr.  Spencer,  was  the  first  New 
York  State  club  leader.  Later  the 
responsibility  for  developing  club 
work,  then  known  as  Junior  Home 
Project  Work,  was  placed  with  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education,  and 
Professor  F.  L.  Griffin  .  was  named 
State  Leader  of  Junior  Extension  in 
February  1916. 

The  War  Period  1916-18,  and 
Readjustment 

During  World  War  I,  the  energy  of 
the  extension  service  was  turned 
from  improvement  of  farming  and 
homemaking  to  food  production.  The 
slogan  was  “Food  Will  Win  the  War” 
and  the  energy  of  4-H  members  was 
devoted  solely  to  raising  food.  With 
additional  local,  State,  and  Federal 
funds  a  large  staff  of  temporary 
agents  was  employed.  The  result  all 
over  the  country  was  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  4-H  Clubs  and 
members.  During  the  height  of  the 
war,  1,002  county  club  agents  were 
employed  on  full  or  part  time  and 
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more  than  1,000,000  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  were  enrolled  in  the  United 
States. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  the 
situation  changed.  Many  local,  State, 
and  to  some  extent  Federal  funds 
were  withdrawn,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  materially  the  number 
of  extension  agents  who  had  been 
developing  club  work.  Quite  as  seri¬ 
ous  for  the  individual  club  member 
was  the  rapid  decline  in  prices  of 
agricultural  products  which  spelled 
financial  loss  for  him  and  in  many 
cases  left  him  in  debt  for  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  livestock  purchased  at  war 
prices.  Total  membership  dropped 
from  more  than  the  1,000,000  of  1918 
to  636,000  in  1919. 

This  rapid  rise  and  ebbing  off  had 
its  similar  effects  upon  New  York 
State  4-H  work.  For  several  years 
4-H  Cxub  work  was  conducted,  as 
the  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs  had  been, 
thrdugh  the  rural  schools  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  special  state 
schools  of  agriculture.  C.  O.  DuBois, 
a  teacher  in  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Alfred  University,  was  one 
of  the  first  club  agents  appointed. 
Others  were  appointed  at  most  of  the 
other  special  state  schools  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  County  Defense 
Committees  in  Nassau,  Rockland, 
Montgomery  and  other  counties.  Most 
of  these  were  discontinued  at  or  soon 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

While  these  and  other  instances  of 
discontinuance  in  various  phases  of 
4-H  constituted  a  real  blow  to  many 
of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  club 
work,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  a  sounder  and  broader 
program.  Gradua.ly  public  support 
increased;  methods  of  organization 
were  perfected;  recreation,  health 
education  and  community  service 
were  added;  and  the  whole  program 
was  studied  with  regard  to  sound, 
long-time  aims  and  objectives  and 
the  means  of  attaining  them.  From 
a  membership  of  636,000  in  1919, 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase; 
1,500,000  bona  fide  members  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  1942. 

County  4-H  Club  Agent  System  is 
Developed 

When  Professor  Griffin  resigned  as 
State  Club  4-H  Leader  in  November 
1918,  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
W.  J.  Wright,  director  of  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred  Uni¬ 
versity.  Shortly  thereafter  a  plan  of 
organization  was  perfected  whereby 
Federal  funds,  through  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  State  funds, 
through  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  were  made  available  to  coun¬ 
ties  employing  county  club  agents. 
The  county  administrative  unit  was 
the  county  board  for  junior  extension 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
farm  bureau  and  the  home  bureau, 
the  district  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  other  interested  organizations. 

In  1930,  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  withdrew  its  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  4-H  Club  work.  The  State 
Leaders’  office  was  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
and  was  made  an  administrative  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Extension  Service.  In 
1931,  the  constitutions  of  the  county 
farm  and  home  bureau  associations 
were  revised,  to  include  a  farm  de¬ 
partment,  a  home  department,  and  a 
4-H  department,  all  on  a  coordinate 
basis.  Today  54  counties  are  served 
by  county  4-H  Club  agents  and  36  of 
these  counties  have  two  agents,  one 
trained  in  agriculture  and  one  trained 
in  home  economics.  As  one  instance 
of  recent  4-H  activity,  the  club  staff, 
both  State  and  county,  organized  and 
conducted  the  Victory  Garden  pro¬ 
gram  during  World  War  II  that  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  1,500,000  gardens,  from 
which  both  adults  and  young  folk 
reaped  an  imposing  harvest. 

After  24  years  as  State  4-H  Club 
Leader,  Professor  W.  J.  Wright  re¬ 
tired  on  December  31,  1943.  He  was 
succeeded  on  February  1,  1942,  by 
the  writer  who  had  been  serving  as 
assistant  State  4-H  Club  leader  for 
1 1  years. 

Community  4-H  Club  Organization 

The  national  4-H  motto  is  “To 
Make  the  Best  Better.”  Each  club  is 
issued  a  charter  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Extension  Service  on  meeting 
minimum  requirements.  A  seal  of 
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achievement  is  affixed  to  the  charter 
when  other  requirements  are  met. 
A  4-H  Club  provides  boys  and  girls 
with  a  community  organization  of 
their  own.  It  exists  in  its  own  right 
as  a  part  of  the  community  organ¬ 
ization.  .  , 

There  are  three  main  types  ol 
clubs,  agriculture,  homemaking  and 
mixed.  Mixed  clubs  are  those  hav¬ 
ing  both  agriculture  and  homemak¬ 
ing  interests.  Girls  may  be  ong  to 
an  agricultural  club  and  boys  may 
belong  to  a  homemaking  club.  At 
times,  large  clubs  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  younger  and  older,  or  less  ex¬ 
perienced  and  more  experienced 
members.  There  may  be  clubs  where 
all  members  are  taking  the  same 
project;  in  others,  there  may  be  a 
separation  by  project  interests  for  in¬ 
struction  purposes.  All  members,  re¬ 
gardless  of  project  interest  or  age, 
meet  together  in  business  and  recre¬ 
ation  sessions. 

Membership,  Projects,  Records 

Membership  in  a  4-H  Club,  volun¬ 
tary  and  free,  requires  that  a  boy  or 
girl  choose  to  engage  in  some  farrrt 
or  home  activity  called  a  project  as 
the  only  price  of  membership.  Proj¬ 
ects  in  raising  a  dairy  heifer,  beef 
animal,  sheep,  swine,  colt  or  poultry 
are  offered  to  those  inclined  toward 
raising  animals.  In  crop  growing,  the 
member  hag  the  choice  of  gardening, 
potato,  corn  and  flower  growing. 
Projects  in  farm  mechanics,  forestry, 
farm  management,  home  yard  im¬ 
provement,  and  landscaping,  among 
others  are  also  possible.  All  projects 
are  elastic  in  their  requirements  and 
any  worthy  farm  or  home  job  may 
be  accepted  as  a  project  provided  it 
is  challenging  and  its  scope  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  other  established  projects. 

In  homemaking  projects  nearly  all 
phases  of  food  preparation  and  pre¬ 
serving,  making  clothing  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  and  room  improvement, 
dealing  with  refinishing  and  remod¬ 
eling  furniture,  room  arrangement, 
color  schemes,  care  of  clothing,  to 
mention  a  few,  are  possible  for  the 
girls,  although  girls  are  not  excluded 
from  conducting  agricultural  projects, 
nor  boys  from  conducting  homemak¬ 
ing  projects.  Subject  matter  bul¬ 


letins  are  supplied  each  member  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  project  or  projects  un¬ 
dertaken.  As  a  business  enterprise, 
forms  are  supplied  for  keeping  a 
record  of  the  project  with  costs  and 
receipts.  These  records  are  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  County  4-H  Club  Agent  as 
evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  project. 

The  Widening  Scope  of  4-H 

As  club  work  has  grown,  so  have 
the  scope  and  intensity  of  its  activi¬ 
ties.  Where  in  the  early  days  all  that 
was  expected  of  a  member  was  the 
conduct  of  the  project,  now  the  4-H 
Clubs  seek  to  do  more  than  teach 
agriculture  and  homemaking.  One  of 
the  splendid  things  that  has  grown 
out  of  4-H  Club  work  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  community  as  well  as  club 
leadership  among  the  older  club 
members. 

4-H  Club  work  sets  individual 
prob.ems  and  goals;  teaches  boys  and 
girls  in  their  natural  environment, 
the  home  and  the  home  farm;  draws 
out  instead  of  stuffing  in;  puts  a 
premium  on  the  boy  and  girl  who 
works;  provides  immediate  tangible 
results;  sets  up  visible  attainable 
goals;  creates  a  desire  for  additional 
education  and  provides  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  earn  part  of  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  bills;  shows  young 
people  how  to  live  richer  and  fuller 
lives;  and  develops  the  highest  type  of 
manhood,  womanhood,  and  citizen¬ 
ship;  teaches  boys  and  girls  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  job;  offers  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  permeated  with  char¬ 
acter  building  incentives. 

Through  a  system  of  awards  for 
success  in  projects,  contests,  exhibits 
at  fairs,  competitions  that  grow  from 
local  to  national  scope  culminating 
in  the  annual  4-H  Congress  and  na¬ 
tional  awards  for  achievement,  a  4-H 
member  is  in  constant  touch  with 
young  people,  all  of  whom  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  “Make  the  Best  Better.” 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  American  agri¬ 
cultural  youth  are  already  a  potent 
force.  Now  in  their  second  genera¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  their  force  upon  the 
future  has  unlimited  possibilities  here 
and  abroad. 


Farming  —  Greatest  of 
Professions 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
because  there  is  no  longer  any  free 
land  available.  The  young  people 
have  been  forced,  in  getting  started, 
to  take  over  half-ruined  land  left 
over  from  an  earlier  and  poorer  agri¬ 
culture.  These  young  people  might 
we  1  be  called  New  Pioneers  who  are 
doing  a  job  on  a  New  Frontier  which 
is  the  wrecked  land  left  behind  by 
the  first  Pioneers  and  their  descen¬ 
dants.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  these 
young  people  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other  and  my 
opinion  is  that  in  intelligence,  edu¬ 
cation  and  agricultural  wisdom  they 
are  far  in  advance  of  their  pioneer 
ancestors  and  in  terms  of  courage, 
hardiness  and  industry  certainly  their 
equals. 

The  very  pattern  of  agriculture  to¬ 
day  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  old  pattern 
of  the  general  farm  with  a  few  milk 
cows,  a  few  beef  cattle,  a  few  sheep 
and  hogs  and  a  few  chickens,  togther 
with  ten  acres  of  this  and  ten  acres 
of  that  is  becoming  obsolete  by  the 
force  of  economics  and  of  changing 
times.  It  is  a  pattern  which  in  the 
frontier  wilderness  was  a  necessity 
but  that  necessity  has  long  since 
passed  with  the  arrival  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  truck,  the  airplane,  the 
telephone,  mechanization,  techno¬ 
logical  changes,  radio  market  reports 
and  countless  other  factors. 

The  old  “general-farm”  pattern  re¬ 
quires  long  work  hours  spent  very 
often  in  puttering  about  doing  a  little 
of  this  and  a  little  of  that.  It  cannot 
afford  complete  mechanization  be¬ 
cause  in  so  scattered  a  program  loo 
much  varied  and  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  is  required.  It  means  a  lowered 
efficiency  in  every  one  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  undertaken  and  consequently 
a  lowered  income  and  longer  work¬ 
ing  hours. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
the  farmer  to  be  self-sufficient.  He  is 
no  longer  cut  off  from  markets  or 
distribution.  One  only  has  to  observe 
in  any  community  today  that  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  are  those 
who  are  part  businessman,  part 
scientist  and  part  specialist.  Their 
specialties  may  be  grass  farming,  or 


dairying,  or  potatoes,  or  seed  stock 
or  a  score  of  other  things.  They  are 
prosperous  because  they  concen¬ 
trate  upon  doing  at  most  two  or  three 
jobs  well  rather  than  a  dozen  in  a 
ha  fway  fashion.  They  are  prosper¬ 
ous  because  they  are  modem  farmers 
living  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
rather  than  in  the  Eighteenth  or 
Nineteenth. 

I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  of 
great  industrialized  farms  and  I  re¬ 
gard  the  family-sized  farm  as  one  of 
the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  economy 
and  the  stability  of  our  society.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  the  size  of  the 
farm  but  of  the  land  use  and  work 
ing  program  of  a  particular  farm.  A 
farmer  with  50,000  acres  may  be  as 
poor  as  Job’s  turkey  or  one  with  50 
acres  may  show  a  net  profit  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  It  is  a 
question  of  program  and  of  use  of 
the  land  in  a  modern  economic 
civilization  from  which  the  Indian, 
the  wildcat  and  the  Indian  trail  have 
disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
tractor,  the  truck,  the  market  report 
and  the  lightning  transportation  of 
the  airplane. 

Of  course,  the  one  fundamental 
which  has  remained  unchanged  and 
is  eternal  is  the  farmer’s  soil.  His 
use  of  it  and  its  productivity  de¬ 
termines  his  prosperity  and  even  his 
human  dignity,  for  a  prosperous  and 
successful  farmer  is  always  a  more 
respected  and  dignified  and  important 
man  than  his  unsuccessful  and  back¬ 
ward  neighbor.  Each  day  his  im¬ 
portance  to  our  society  and  to  the 
stability  of  our  economy  becomes 
more  evident,  and  more  and  more 
this  fact  is  being  recognized  among 
bankers  and  industrialists. 

Concerning  our  knowledge  of  soil, 
we  have  advanced  more  in  the  past 
generation  than  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  before.  We  know  today 
how  to  maintain  good  soils  and  even 
to  create  out  of  inferior  soils  or 
worn-out  ones,  land  which  is  as  good 
or  better  than  most  good  virgin  land. 
It  is  up  to  the  individual  himself. 
There  is  Jess  excuse  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  for  bad  agriculture  or  a  bad 
farmer,  or  indeed  even  for  an  un¬ 
successful  one.  Successful  farming 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  if 
not  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  all  professions. 


.  and  satisfaction  at  harvest  time 


When  you  order  fertilizer,  ask  for  it  by  name— International  Fertilizer. 
You’ll  be  sure  to  get  fine  quality  plant  foods  made  with  carefully  selected 
raw  materials.  You’ll  get  the  excellent  mechanical  condition  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  easy,  efficient  drilling.  You’ll  get  the  tonnage  you  want  and  the 
correct  grades  for  your  individual  crops. 

To  increase  profits  today,  you’ll  want  to  use  the  good-  farming  prac¬ 
tices  which  keep  your  unit  costs  of  production  down  and  at  the  same  time 
give  you  fine  quality  crops  and  large  acre  yields.  That  is  why  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  International  Fertilizers  as  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  in 
New  York  do  regularly  for  grain,  vegetables,  fruit  and  pastures. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent  can  supply  you  with  plant  foods 
for  every  crop  and  soil  requirement  as  recommended  by  your  local  exten¬ 
sion  service  and  experiment  station.  See  him  now.  It’s  time  to  place 
your  order  so  you  can  arrange  to  take  delivery  when  your  goods  are  ready. 
Then  you  will  be  assured  of  International  Fertilizer  for  extra  profit  and 
satisfaction  at  harvest  time. 
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Freezing  Weather  Ahead! 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTICA  Heating  System 


Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you’ll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  estimate  —  no  obli¬ 
gation. 


Utica  Radiators 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 


UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
221S  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2 ,  New  York 
Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a 
FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 

City . State . 
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The  most  important  shift  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  agriculture  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1850-1950  was  from  self-suf- 
ficent  to  commercial  farming.  Prior 
to  1850  crops  and  livestock  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  farms  were  produced  pri¬ 
marily  to  feed  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  Except  for  salt,  spices  and 
sugar,  his  table  was  supplied  with 
the  products  of  his  own  farm.  It  was 
a  quiet,  pastoral  existence. 

With  the  advent  of  railroads  and 
the  rapid  development  of  towns  and 
cities,  beginning  about  1840  and 
greatly  accelerated  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  Pennsylvania  farmers 
began  to  produce  crops  and  livestock 
primarily  to  sell  and  to  buy  much  of 
their  food  and  practically  all  their 
clothing.  This  trend  has  gathered 
momentum  with  the  years  and  has 
been  accompanied  by  ever-increasing 
specialization.  Nevertheless,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  still 
are  engaged  in  general  farming,  with 
emphasis  on  dairying. 

The  shift  from  self-sufficient  to 
commercial  husbandry  has  made 
farming  more  and  more  a  capitalistic 
enterprise.  The  value  of  land,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  In  1850  the  average  value 
of  machinery  and  implements  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  was  $1.00  an 
acre;  in  1940  it  was  $21.17  per  acre 
of  crop  land  harvested  and  probably 
is  nearly  twice  that  today. 

Mechanization  of  the  Farm 

In  1850  most  farm  labor  was  by 
man,  horse  and  ox  power.  Not  until 
after  1870  was  the  slow-moving  ox 
displaced  by  the  horse.  Most  farmers 
still  reaped  grain  with  the  sickle  or 
cradle,  threshed  it  with  the  flail, 
mowed  grass  with  the  scythe,  planted 
com  and  sowed  grass  seed  by  hand. 
By  1870  all  these  operations  were 
commonly  performed  by  horse-pow¬ 
ered  machines.  One  of  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  mowing  machines  was  devel¬ 
oped  about  1850  by  Jeremiah  Bailey 
of  Chester  County.  The  first  trial 
of  the  McCormick  reaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  in  1840  on  the  farm  of 
Frederick  Watts,  in  Cumberland 
County,  but  this  great  laborsaving 
device  was  little  used  until  after 
1850;  even  then  some  farmers  had  to 
keep  their  reapers  under  lock  lest 
they  be  destroyed  by  irate  laborers, 
Who  contended  that  they  would  “take 
the  bread  out  of  the  workingman’s 
mouth.” 

The  machine  that  was  most  instru¬ 
mental  in  transforming  Pennsylvania 
agriculture  was  the  tractor.  The  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  tractor  was  the 
“steam  plow”  or  “land  locomotive” 
invented  by  Joseph  Fawkes  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County  and  first  exhibited  in 
1858.  After  the  Civil  War  this  “self- 
propelled  land  engine”  became  pop¬ 
ular  on  the  great  wheat  ranches  of 
central  California,  but  it  was  too 
heavy  and  too  expensive  for  use  on 
Eastern  farms.  Gas-engine  tractors 
appeared  about  1910  but  they  also 
were  too  heavy  and  costly  for  use  on 
small  farms.  In  1916  there  were  only 
540  tractors  in  the  Keystone  State. 

About  1930  small,  light  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  tractors  became  available 
and  enabled  Eastern  farmers  with 
60  to  100  acres  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  great  mechanized 
farms  of  the  West.  Machinery 
adapted  for  use  with  these  machines 
soon  followed:  com  harvesters,  com¬ 
bines,  hay  balers  and  many  others. 
By  1942  there  were  59,000  tractors 
on  the  171,000  farms,  and  45,000  mo¬ 
tor  trucks.  Thus,  the  tractor  which 
at  first  tended  to  promote  “big  farm¬ 
ing,”  now  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
family  sized  farm. 


same  today  as  it  was  in  1850 — 15,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  sharp  falling  off 
since  1900,  when  there  were  19,000,- 
000  acres' under  cultivation.  Much  of 
the  shrinkage  was  land  of  low  fertil¬ 
ity  that  never  should  have  been 
brought  under  the  plow.  The  average 
size  of  farms  has  steadily  decreased, 
from  117  acres  in  1850  to  86  acres 
in  1945.  The  farms  of  Lancaster 
County,  which  leads  the  State  in  the 
production  of  most  crops,  both  total 
production  and  yield  per  acre,  av¬ 
erage  60  acres. 

One  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  during  the  past  quarter 


Woodcut  of  a  Lancaster  County  farm  which  appeared  in  the  Pictorial 
Sketch  Book  of  Pennsylvania  written  by  Eli  Bowen  and  published  in 
Philadelphia,  1852.  The  big  barn,  substantial  house  and  well  kept  fields  were 

typical  ofrthat  mid-century  period. 


Smaller  Farms 

Since  1850  the  agriculture  economy 
of  Pennsylvania  has  changed  from 
one  that  was  predominantly  grain — 
mainly  wheat — to  one  that  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  livestock,  mainly  the 
dairy  cow,  together  with  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  lines  of  specialized  hus¬ 
bandry,  such  as  poultry,  potatoes, 
fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  green¬ 
house  horticulture.  Until  1840  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  the  leading  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  colony  and  State;  then  Ohio 
achieved  supremacy  in  this  respect. 
Wheat  continued  to  be  the  main 
money  crop  until  1870.  The  opening 


of  the  West  ultimately  forced  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  into  the  production 
of  quickly  perishable  products  to 
meet  the  demands  of  nearby  markets, 
particularly  crops  that  can  be  mark¬ 
eted  through  livestock,  as  milk,  meat 
and  eggs.  Livestock  is  the  backbone 
of  Pennsylvania  agriculture  today. 
More  than  four  out  of  every  five 
farms  have  cattle,  one  out  of  two  has 
swine  and  nine  out  of  10  have  chick¬ 
ens.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
crops  is  marketed  through  livestock. 

The  acreage  in  farms  is  about  the 


century  is  the  greatly  increased  use 
of  soil  conservation  practices.  In 
1911  Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  of 
Cornell  University  spoke  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  in  these  searching 
words:  “No  farmer,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  owns  his  land,  not  even  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
earth  belongs  to  all  the  people.  The 
farmer  is  the  agent  of  society,  to  use 
the  land  for  the  good  of  us  all  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  himself.  No 
man  has  the  right  to  skim  the  soil 
or  destroy  its  productiveness.  He  has 


A  prosperous  Pennsylvania  farm  showing  the  comfortable  brick  house  and 
capacious  bank  bam,  both  of  which  are  characteristic  of  rural  Pennsylvania. 
Many  such  farms  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  for  five  to 
eight  generations,  passing  from  father  to  son. 
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a  responsibility  to  society  and  to  God 
for  the  use  that  he  makes  of  it.”  This 
point  of  view  is  gradually  coming  to 
prevail.  Nineteen  of  the  67  counties 
now  are  organized  as  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Districts  under  a  State  law,  and 
throughout  the  State  more  and  more 
farmers  generally  are  voluntarily 
adopting  strip  cropping  and  other 
soil  conserving  practices.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  fertility  of 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  farms  has 
been  increased,  not  wasted,  under 
successive  generations  of  good  man¬ 
agement.  Many  farms  now  support 
two  or  three  times  as  much  livestock 
as  they  did  50  years  ago  and  the  limit 
of  their  productiveness  has  by  no 
means  been  reached.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  on  the  many  farms  that 
have  been  tilled  by  the  same  family 
for  six  to  nine  generations,  passing 
on  from  father  to  son.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  as  the  hereditary 
home  of  the  family  has  profound  im¬ 
plications.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  per¬ 
manent  agriculture. 

Profit  and  Loss 

Methods '  of  marketing  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farm  produce  have  changed 
greatly  during  the  century  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changes  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  1850  the  population  of 
the  State  was  a  little  over  two  mil¬ 
lions,  over  70  per  cent  of  whom  lived 
on  farms.  There  were  few  city  mar¬ 
kets  except  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Most  of  the  surplus  food 
was  exported  to  Europe  or  shipped 
to  other  States.  Today,  Pennsylvania 
has  a  population  of  12  millions,  only 
seven  per  cent  of  whom  live  on 
farms.  It  has  355  towns  and  cities 
of  over  2,500  population,  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  any  other  State.  The 
products  of  Pennsylvania  farms  are 
within  an  average  of  75  miles  of  the 
markets  in  which  they  are  consumed. 

The  most  outstanding  development 
in  marketing  is  the  growth  of  farm 
cooperatives.  In  1875  the  State 
Grange  pioneered  in  this  movement 
when  tt  acted  as  purchasing  agent  for 
Pomona  and  local  granges.  The  first 
Act  of  Assembly  in  the  interest  of  farm 
cooperatives  was  in  1887.  Not  until 
after  1900,  however,  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  successful  cooperation  had 
become  better  understood,  was  there 
any  appreciable  interest.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  of  1920-1923 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  this  State. 
By  1943  there  were  83  local  pur¬ 
chasing  organizations  and  87  mar¬ 
keting  cooperatives;  the  number  of 
patrons  was  172,000.  In  that  year  the 
three  largest  regional  cooperatives 
and  their  affiliates  handled  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  farm  supplies  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  curve  of  agricultural  prosper¬ 
ity  since  1850'  has  many  variations. 
The  “flush”  periods  were  mostly  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  wars — 1865-1873,  1914- 
1929,  and  since  1940.  The  seemingly 
inevitable  aftermath  of  inflation  is 
deflation,  hence  the  depression  pe¬ 
riods  of  1873-1879,  1893-1897,  1929- 
1935.  Even  during  these  trying  times, 
however,  the  purchasing  power  of 
Pennsylvania  farmers  was  10  or  more 
per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  one  reason 
why  they  were  little  interested  in 
the  “agrarian  revolt”  of  the  1870’s 
and  1880’s,  centering  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  In  1890  a  wild -eyed 
enthusiast  from  Kansas  harangued 
them  thus:  “What  you  Pennsylvania 
farmers  ought  to  do  is  to  raise  less 
com  and  more  hell.”  They  chose  to 
raise  more  corn. 

Most  Pennsylvania  farmers  are 
conservative.  During  the  two  world 
wars  they  maintained,  for  the  most 
part,  their  accustomed  way  of  farm¬ 
ing,  preferring  to  produce  more  food 
by  more  intensive  culture,  instead  of 
by  adding  more  acres.  They  refused 
to  go  into  debt  to  buy  more  land. 
The  diversified  husbandry  of  the 
State  is  a  bulwark  against  sharp 
fluctuations  of  the  economic  needle. 
On  the  whole,  Pennsylvania  farmers 
have  prospered  during  the  century 
1850-1950,  but  certainly  not  for  the 
reason  given  by  H.  L.  Mencken: 
“There  is  no  more  grasping,  selfish 
and  dishonest  mammal  than  the 
farmer.  He  uses  his  monopoly  on 
food  to  blackmail  consumers.” 

Governmental  Control 

Economic  maladjustments  generat¬ 
ed  by  two  world  wars  have  led  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  maze  of  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  of  agriculture.  There  is  a 
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constantly  increasing  expectancy  on 
their  part,  if  not  actual  demand,  that 
the  Government  underwrite  their 
business.  The  great  majority  are  op¬ 
posed,  in  principle,  to  Federal  sub¬ 
sidies,'  benefit  payments  and  the  like; 
but  very  few,  in  practice,  refuse 
them — “Everybody  is  getting  it,  I 
might  as  well  get  mine.”  A  majority 
are  opposed,  in  principle,  to  govern¬ 
mental  price-fixing;  yet,  in  practice, 
they  continue  to  support  the  State 
Milk  Control  Board  established  in 
1934.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  personal  political 
conviction,  the  drift  is  definitely 
toward  a  more  socialized  agriculture. 
What  this  may  mean,  eventually,  in 
surrender  by  the  farmer  of  his  tra¬ 
ditional  freedom  of  choice  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  personal  initiative  is  the 
most  vital  farm  problem  of  our  gen¬ 
eration. 

Social  Changes 

Social  changes  in  rural  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  since  1850  have  been  no  less 
significant  than  economic  shifts. 
Chief  of  these  is  the  removal  of  the 
isolation  of  farm  homes,  mainly  since 
1900,  by  good  roads,  the  telephone 
(1885),  rural  free  delivery  (1896), 
automobile  (1902),  parcels  post 
(1912),  rural  electrification  (begin¬ 
ning  about  1920),  radio  (1922).  And 
now  television! 

When  Henry  Ford  introduced  his 
cheap  but  serviceable  Model  T  in 
1908,  he  contributed  more  to  the 
transformation  of  rural  life,  in  all 
its  aspects,  than  did  any  other  de¬ 
velopment.  Although  the  butt  of  a 
thousand  jokes,  the  “flivver,”  or  “tin 
Lizzie”  made  rural  history  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Practically 
every  Pennsylvania  farmer  now  has 
an  automobile.  Of  the  171,000  farms 
nearly  two-thirds  have  electricity 
and  a  radio  and  about  one-half  have 
running  water,  bathrooms  and  central 
heat. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  new  order 
the  rural  church  has  lost  something 
of  its  oldtime  influence;  but  there 
are  heartening  signs  of  readjustment, 
particularly  the  development  of  de¬ 
nominational  tolerance  and  greater 
emphasis  on  community  service. 

Aside  from  tremendous  strides  in 
technical  efficiency,  the  most  out¬ 
standing  developments  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  agriculture  during  the  century 
1850-1950  have  been  the  transition 
from  rugged  individualism  to  group 
action,  from  tillers  of  the  soil  to  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  from  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  to  increasing  reliance  on 
government.  Agriculture  has  lost  the 
commanding  economic  and  political 
position  which  it  occupied  in  1850, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  people  lived 
on  farms.  In  1822  Nicholas  Biddle  of 
Philadelphia  addressed  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  in  these  prophetic  words: 
“The  Pennsylvania  farmer  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  absolute,  uncontrolled  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  soil  that  he  tills.  His 
tenure  is  not  from  the  government — 
the  government  derives  its  powers 
from  him.  There  is  above  him  noth¬ 
ing  but  God  and  the  laws  which  he 
helped  to  frame.  It  may  not  be  fore¬ 
told  to  what  dangers  this  country  is 
destined,  but  whatever  these  may  be, 
j  our  most  steadfast  security  will  be 
I  the  men  of  the  soil.” 

May  it  ever  be  so. 

Corn  and  Topsoil 

Deep  topsoil  and  high  corn  yields 
go  together.  Most  experienced  farm¬ 
ers  know  this,  and  it  was  again 
proved  scientifically. 

A  soil  conservation  study  in  New 
I  Jersey,  made  last  Summer,  tells  about 
I  corn  yields  on  three  Somerset  County 
I  farms.  Although  this  area  suffered 
I  from  the  extremely  dry  Summer  with 
I  resultant  subnormal  yields,  never- 
I  theless  the  first  farm,  with  10  inches 
I  of  topsoil,  had  a  yield  of  71  bushels 
I  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Another  field  on 
I  the  same  farm,  with  only  three 
I  inches  of  topsoil,  produced  35  bushels. 
I  The  second  farm  studied  had  one 
I  field  with  eight  inches  of  topsoil,  and 
I  the  owner  harvested  43  bushels  an 
I  acre  from  it.  From  another  field  with 
I  three  inches  of  topsoil,  he  took  corn 
I  at  the  rate  of  27  busheis  an  acre.  The 
I  third  farm,  which  had  an  outstand¬ 
ing  corn  crop,  gave  105  bushels  to  the 
I  acre  on  10  inches  of  topsoil  and  71 

■  bushels  on  five  inches  of  topsoil. 
Nature  builds  topsoil  slowly,  but  a 

■  farmer  who  would  like  to  make  that 
I  top  layer  deeper  can  do  it  with 

■  proper  rotations,  fertilization  and 

■  erosion  control. 


JOHN  DEERE 
HYDRAULIC  CONTROL 


Powr-Trol!  Touch- o-matic!  The  words 
themselves  tell  a  magic  story  of  time 
and  muscle  saved  in  handling  your  many 
farming  jobs.  A  touch  of  the  hand  to  the 
handy  lever  and  the  operations  of  rais¬ 
ing,  lowering,  and  depth-adjusting  work¬ 
ing  tools  become  automatic. 

Hydraulic  control  is  just  one  of  the 
many  modern  convenience  and  comfort 
features  engineered  into  the  John  Deere 
General-Purpose  Tractors  to  make  farming 
easier  for  everyone. 

Get  the  full  story  on  the  John  Deere 
General-Purpose  Tractor  that  matches  your 
requirements  .  .  .  investigate  its  complete 
line  of  Quik-Tatch  working  tools.  Then, 
get  set  for  more  enjoyable  farming.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


JOHN  DEE 
TRACTORS 


Not  just  up  and  down,  but  precise 
depth  control. 


Hydraulic  control  makes  it  easy  to 
plow  out  corners  neatly. 


Remote  cylinder  controls  drawn 
equipment. 


Operates  whether  the  tractor  is 
moving  or  not. 


Straightens  or  angles  disk  harrow 
gangs  as  desired. 
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rGET  THE  FACTS  FIRST^ 


and  you'll  get  Gravely! 


• 

One  Small 
Gravely  Trac¬ 
tor  Can  Do 
the  Work  of 
8  Men  or  2 
Horses  I 
• 


Yes  .  .  .  RESULTS  go  up,  COSTS  come  down  quickly 
when  you  put  the  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY  TRACTOR 
to  work  for  you  .  .  .  Whether  it  be  small  jobs  on  a 
big  farm,  all  the  jobs  on  a  small  farm,  complete 
grounds  maintenance  on  an  estate,  or  suburban 
home  grounds  upkeep,  one  man  with  one  handy,  hard¬ 
working  Gravely  can  easily  do  more  and  better  work, 
quicker  and  cheaper,  than  eight  men  with  hand 
equipmentl 

Offering  19  quick-change  attachments,  the  Gravely 
can  do  your  Plowing  (power-driven  rotary  plow  pre¬ 
pares  seed  bed  in  one  operation).  Seeding,  Cultivat¬ 
ing,  Fertilizing,  lawn  Grass  and  High  Grass  and 
Weed  Mowing,  Hauling,  light  Bulldozing,  Snow  Plow¬ 
ing,  Power  Brushing,  Spraying,  Wood  Sawing,  Brush 
Land  Clearing,  etc.  Riding  sulky  available  .  .  .  Small 
and  compact,  it  handles  easily,  works  where  big 
tractors  can't.  Because  of  low  center  of  gravity  and 
twivel  action  of  attachments,  it  works  handily  on 
steep  slopes  or  hillsides. 

Remember  .  .  .  the  GRAVELY  is  no  ordinary 

tractor  —  no  post-war  experiment  —  but 
is  backed  by  28  years  of  proven  service 
the  world  over.  Has  auto-type  differen¬ 
tial,  two  speeds  forward  and  reverse, 
direct  gear  drive  to  attachments  — 
no  belts,  no  chains  —  and  POWER 
TO  SPAREI  It  is  built  to  DO  THE 
JOB  RIGHT  .  .  .  Nation-wide 
sales  and  service  .  .  .  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  and 
name  of  nearest  distributor. 

GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW 
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BOX  121.  DUNBAR,  WEST  VA. 


THE  POWERFUL  5*HP 
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WORLD’S  FINEST  SMALL  TRACTOR 


WORKS.  INC 


BRilUOti  •  W'/SCONSiti 


lbs.  of 

seed  per  acre,  as  thousands  of 
farmers  have  done  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  .  .  .  and  save  hours  of 
hard  work,  too  (once  over  the  field 
and  you  have  a  mulched  seed  bed 
without  lumps  or  hard  clods).  While 
doinr  this  you  *ret  a  rood  catch — a 
“sure  stand”  ...  all  these  savings 
soon  add  up  to  paying  its  initial  cost 
.  .  .  and  go  on  saving  you  money 
for  many  seasons,  because  Brillion 
Sure-Stand  is  made  to  last  ...  to 
“take”  today’s  high  tractor  speeds. 
There  are  6  models  to  select  from 
— made  in  5'  V ,  8'  3"  and  10'  8" 
rolling  widths. 
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with  the ^ 
rugged  COLEMAN  pruners 

A  good  DEEP  HOOK  prevents 
slipping  —  draws  the  limb  into 
the  shears  instead  of  forcing  it 
out.  Correctly  ground  blades 
makes  cutting  easier,  smoother, 
cleaner  without  necessity  of  any 
special  knowledge.  Easily  cuts 
13A"  branches  without  straining 
or  twisting.  Made  of  one  piece 
chrome,  alloy  steel  —  drop  forged, 
then  trip  -  hammered  for  extra 
strength  and  toughness.  Comes  in 
3  sizes,  postpaid;  20",  $3.60  per  pair; 
25"— $3.90  per  pair;  30"— $4.20  per 
pair.  Order  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order  (No  C.  O.  D.  Please).  Dealer 
and  Jobber  inquiries  invited. 

COLEMAN  TREE  PRUNERS 
Box  R,  Tioga  Center,  New  York 


By  Deane  G.  Carter 


Many  a  farmhouse  and  barn  built  diversified  farming.  Today  the 
100  years  ago  still  stands  as  a  tribute  tendency  is  toward  specialization. 


than  in  the  field.  In  corn  and  grain 
growing  areas  the  combine  and  corn 
picker  have  been  standard  machines. 

How  does  mechanization  affect 
building  problems?  Most  apparent  is 


to  the  skill  of  the  craftsmen  of  a  These  many  changes,  although  they  the  lessef  need  for  horse  stalls,  large 
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century  ago.  Sturdy  timber  frames  have  come  about  gradually,  have  been 


and  rock  foundations  provide  the  es 
sential  durability;  with  painting  and 
repair  the  life  of  these  buildings  can 
be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely.  The 
very  durability  of  older  farm  build¬ 
ings  poses  a  serious  problem  for  the 
farm  owner.  Farm  buildings  have 
lagged  behind  modern  developments 
in  farming.  In  many  areas,  the 
buildings  average  more  than  50  years 
old,  but  farming  methods  have 
changed  tremendously  even  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  accumulated 
value  of  the  buildings  on  a  farm 
often  exceeds  the  value  of  the  land 
itself.  Although  the  older  buildings 
have  long  since  paid  for  themselves, 
they  are  expensive  to  replace  and  it 
is  a  temptation  to  use  them  a  while 
longer. 


speeded  up  in  recent  years  at  a  pace 
much  faster  than  new  buildings  have 
replaced  the  old.  Meanwhile,  build¬ 
ing  improvement  has  been  hampered 
for  almost  30  years  by  comparatively 
low  farm  prices,  high  building  costs, 
depression  and  war.  Except  for  an 


haylofts  and  oats  bins.  Machine  stor¬ 
age  buildings,  repair  shops  and  fuel 
oil  storages  have  become  major  struc¬ 
tures.  Baled  hay  and  chopped  hay 
impose  heavy  loads  on  loft  floors. 
Corn  and  grain  are  harvested  rapidly 
and  often  early  in  the  season,  thus 
creating  difficulty  in  getting  the 


upsurge  of  building  within  the  past  moisture  content  low  enough  for  safe 


two  or  three  years,  farm  buildings 
have  been  largely  neglected  and  are 
in  the  poorest  condition  ever  as  com¬ 
pared  to  needs. 


Changes  in  Farming  Have  Greatly 
Affected  Farm  Building  Problems 


Changes  in  farming  have  occurred 
over  the  entire  range  of  operations, 
from  the  kinds  of  seed  planted  to  the 
methods  of  harvesting.  The  changes 
vary  with  the  equipment  available, 


storage.  When  field  work  is  mech- 1 
anized,  more  time  is  available  for  9 
raising  poultry  and  livestock.  As  J 
farming  programs  are  replanned,  itj 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  more  I 
animal  shelters  and  more  feed  stor-  J 
age  space. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  calls  ,] 
for  more  grass  crops,  pastures,  and 
better  rotations.  Since  grass  and  for-  9 
age  are  profitable  only  for  feeding 
animals,  buildings  should  be  adapted 


As  we  celebrate  the  Centennial  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  demands  for  specialized  farming  such  as  dairy- 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  ap¬ 
proach  the  mid-point  of  the  20th 
century,  we  must  also  recognize  this 
as  a  turning  point  in  farm  building 
design.  Many  old  buildings  are  be¬ 
yond  repair,  or  they  are  so  nearly 
useless  for  modern  farming  that  they 
must  either  be  replaced  or  completely 
remodeled. 


of  the  consumer  and  the  market  for 
products.  Silage  was  not  commonly 
used  in  the  United  States  much  be¬ 
fore  1890;  the  tractor  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  necessary  farm  tool  until 
after  World  War  I;  electric  service 
has  been  extended  to  the  majority  of 
farms  only  since  1940;  and  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  grade  A  milk  are  not 


New  buildings,  properly  erected  yet  prescribed  in  many  communities, 
now,  may  still  be  in  use  well  beyond  These  and  many  other  features  of 
the  year  2000.  Good  judgment  should  farm  equipment  and  farming  meth- 
be  exercised  in  choosing  designs  that  ods  affect  the  building  program 


ing,  beef  cattle  or  sheep  production. 

Electric  service  on  the  farm  means 
that  the  farmer  can  make  full  use 
of  lights  and  power.  He  can  utilize 
lights  for  better  egg  production, 
brooders  for  young  pigs,  power  for 
operating  feed  grinders,  elevators,  l 
and  water  pumps.  He  can,  if  need 
be,  install  milk  coolers,  home  freez- ■ 
ers  and  cold  storage  rooms,  or  he 
may  find  it  desirable  to  condition  his', 
grain  and  hay  by  artificial  means. 
These  possibilities  may  mean  a  corn- 


will  serve  far  into  the  future.  Safe  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  plete  rearrangement  of  buildings  for 


storage,  sanitary  production,  thrifty  most  significant  factors  can  be  classi- 
livestock  and  efficient  use  of  labor  fled  in  a  broad  way  as:  (1)  Mechan- 


are  increasingly  important.  To  plan 
for  these  things  in  the  future  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  thought  to 
changing  needs,  requirements  based 
on  scientific  knowledge,  the  ways 
and  means  for  getting  modern  build¬ 
ings,  and  planning  helps  available  to 
the  farm  owner. 


ization,  (2)  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation,  (3)  extension  of  electric  serv¬ 
ice,  (4)  scientific  developments  in 
production  and  (5)  technical  ad¬ 
vances  in  construction. 

The  mechanization  of  crop  produc- 


the  enterprise  which  will  be  the  most 
profitable  for  the  farm. 


Better  Designs,  More  Efficiency  in 
New  Buildings 


Research  in  production  and  man: 
agement  has  provided  a  far  better 
basis  for  building  design  than  we 


Looking  Back 

A  brief  look  back  across  the  years 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  understand 


tion  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  have  had  in  the  past.  Such  advanced 
how  a  major  change  in  farming  af-  methods  as  crop  processing,  sanita- 
fects  the  building  needs.  The  num-  tion  control  for  swine,  self-feeding 
ber  of  tractors  on  farms  has  about  of  farm  animals  and  electric  lights 


doubled  since  1939.  Larger  field  ma¬ 
chines  and  power  tools  are  used, 
the  nature  of  farm  building  prob-  Fewer  horses  and  mules  are  needed, 
lems  and  apply  the  good  judgment  Time  for  field  work  has  been  re¬ 
needed  to  find  the  best  solutions,  duced  so  that  dn  livestock,  dairy,  and 

Almost  all  the  older  farm  buildings  general  farms,  the  main  labor  load  is  farmers  have  adopted  mechanical  \ 

were  constructed  of  wood,  or  wood  in  and  around  the  buildings  rather  gutter  cleaners  and  power  manure 

and  stone  in  combi- 


for  poultry,  all  tend  to  change  or 
modify  the  arrangement,  construction 
and  equipment  of  farm  buildings,  j 
The  labor  problem  has  become  acute  J 
and,  in  the  effort  to  gain  efficiency, 


nation.  Timber  was 
plentiful,  wages  were 
relatively  low  and  farm¬ 
ers  did  most  of  their 
own  building. 

It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  for  farmers 
in  established  farming 
communities  to  acquire 
large  timber  frame 
barns,  storehouses  and 
general  purpose  build¬ 
ings.  In  newer  regions, 
the  settlers  used  the 
materials  nearest  at 
hand — stone,  logs,  poles, 
and  native  lumber.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  building  needs 
influenced  the  building 
types.  The  once  common 
ice  house,  carriage  house 
or  buggy  shed,  horse 
barn  and  threshing  floor 
are  no  longer  needed  on 
the  modern  farm.  Be¬ 
cause  the  older  farms 
were  most  nearly  self- 
sufficient,  buildings  were 
necessarily  planned  for 


A  sharp  contrast  in  building  types  is  shown  here,  with  the  older  gambrel-roofed  bam 
and  silo  on  the  right,  and,  the  more  modern  concrete  silos  and  the  new  one-story  barn  I 

in  the  foreground. 
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HIGH  COST  OF  BUILDING 


WHAT 

READI-CUT 

MEANS 

The  picture  at  the  left  shows  how  the 
lumber  in  your  Aladdin  house  will  l>e 
cut  to  fit  in  our  mill  and  ready  to  nail 
in  place  when  you  receive  it.  Figure  1 
shows  jack,  rafters  with  the  mitre  and 
bevel  at  upper  end.  Figure  2  shows  mitre 
on  end  of  roof  sheathing.  Figure  3  shows 
“heel”  cut  on  rafters.  Figure  4  shows 
mitre  cut  on  end  of  ceiling  joists.  Figure 
5  shows  mitre  on  end  of  rafters.  Figure  6 
shows  mitre  on  joist  bridging.  Wall 
plates,  joist  header,  floor  joists,  wall 
sheathing,  wall  and  partition  studding 
and  sub- floor  materials  are  also  accu¬ 
rately  cut  to  proper  sizes  and  lengths, 
each  piece  also  marked  for  length  and 
location.  An  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  house 
is  identical  in  DESIGN,  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  AND  MATERIALS  to  the  best 
architect  planned  and  contractor  built 
home.  The  Aladdin  Company’s  forty- 
three  years  of  sound  business  principles, 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  is  your  safe¬ 
guard. 


THIS  5 
ROOM 


ALADDIN 


HOW  TO  BEAT  THE 


WE 
PAY 
THE 
FREIGH1 


The  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  of  Construction  enables 
you  to  save  18%  LUMBER  WASTE  and  up  to  30%  LABOR 
COST,  and  guarantees  you  will  receive  the  highest 
quality — all  perfectly  dry — lumber,  and  a  COMPLETE 
HOUSE  as  specified. 

SAVE  FOUR  PROFITS  on  the 
Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware  and  Labor 

You  can  buy  your  COMPLETE  house,  ALL  IN  ONE  SHIP¬ 
MENT,  direct  from  our  mills  and  save  the  middlemen’s  profits. 


PAY  YOURSELF  THOSE  HIGH  WAGES 

Every  hour  you  can  put  in  on  the  construction  of  your  Aladdin  home 
means  a  saving  to  you  of  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  hour  on  its  cost.  That 
means  a  SAVING  of  from  $15.00  to  $18.00  for  every  day  you  work  on  it! 
****  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  house,  the  carpenter  work  sums  up  to 
from  three  hundred  hours  to  twelve  hundred  hours.  WITH  MOST  OF 
THE  SKILLED  LABOR  ALREADY  PERFORMED,  when  you  receive 
your  Aladdin  Readi-Cut,  what  an  opportunity  you  have  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  your  new  home  to  practically  a  pre-war  level.  Our  drawings 
and  instructions  cover  everything  from  the  foundation  up,  so  you  can 
save  any  part,  or  even  all  labor  costs. 


Send  Coupon  Below 
and  25  Cents 
Today  for  Our 
Latest  Catalog 
in  Four  Colors 


THE 


ALADDIN  CO. 


MICHIGAN 


ALADDIN  HOUSE?  ARE  NOT  "PREFABRICATED” 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


65 

DESIGNS 

TO 

CHOOSE 

FROM 


ALADDIN 

GUARANTEE: 

SATISFACTION 
OR  YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 


WHAT  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU 
BUY  AN  ALADDIN  HOUSE 


Foundation  wall  plates  cut  to  fit. 
Foundation-Sills  cut  to  fit. 

Floor  Joists  cut  to  fit. 

Floor  Joist  Bridging:  cut  to  fit. 

Sub  Floor  Sheathing  cut  to  fit. 

Wall  Studding  cut  to  fit. 

Wall  Sheathing  cut  to  fit. 

Partition  Studding  cut  to  fit. 

Ceiling  Joists  cut  to  fit. 

Rafters  cut  to  fit. 

Roof  Sheathing  cut  to  fit. 

Water  Proof  Building  paper  between 
sub  and  finished  floor. 

Finish  Floor  Tongued  and  Grooved. 

Water  Proof  Building  paper  between 
wall  sheathing  and  siding. 

Siding  squared  ready  to  fit  against  cas¬ 
ings  and  outside  finish. 

Cedar  shingles  or  .asbestos  shingles  in- 
stead  of  siding  if  preferred. 

Outside  finishing  lumber  cut  ready  for 
fitting. 

Crown,  bed,  cove  and  quarter  round 
moldings. 

Water  table  and  drip  caps  for  exterior. 

Window  frames  complete  with  inside 
and  outside  trim. 

Glass  in  window  sash  ready  to  hang. 

Window  and  door  trim. 

Door  frames  complete  with  inside  and 
outside  trim. 

Doors— Interior  and  Exterior. 

Baseboard  and  base  shoe  for  all  rooms. 


For  two  story  houses  stairways,  treads, 
risers,  stringers,  newel  posts,  balus¬ 
ters,  molding,  etc.  —  boxed  ready  for 
erection. 

Cellar  Stairs  where  shown  -  all  mate¬ 
rials  cut  to  fit. 

Nails  of  proper  size. 

Lock  sets. 

Door  Hinges. 

Double  acting  door  set. 

Metal  Door  Bumpers. 

All  window  hardware  complete. 

Slate  surfaced  asphalt  shingles. 

Valley,  hip  and  ridge  flashings  as  needed. 

Paint  three  coats.  Finish  coats  any 
colors  desired. 

Turpentine,  Putty  and  Oil. 

Interior  stains  -  Floor  and  Interior 
Woodwork. 

Interior  Varnish  — two  coats  — Floor  and 
Interior  Woodwork. 

Porch  joist,  porch  flooring,  steps,  col¬ 
umns,  balusters  and  porch  roof  sheath¬ 
ing  and  ceiling  cut  to  fit. 

Foundation  plans  and  foundation  in¬ 
structions. 

Complete  set  detailed  blueprints  showing 
every  step  of  erection. 

Copyrighted  book  of  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  describing  every 
step  in  erecting  and  completing  the 
house. 


THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 
Enclosed  you  will  find  25  cents  for  which 
please  send  me  Catalog  No.  F-3 
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loaders,  replanned  their  barns  to  ob¬ 
tain  shorter  chore  routes,  and  util¬ 
ized  such  simple  devices  as  droppings 
pits  and  deep  litter  in  poultry  houses 
to  reduce  manual  labor. 

Time  and  travel  studies  made  by 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
prove  that  carefully  planned  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  can  cut  chore  time 
squarely  in  half  when  records  are 
compared  before  and  after  better 
planning  and  laborsaving  equipment 
are  adopted. 

Dairy  Buildings 

In  many  ways  dairying  is  the  Ynost 
exacting  farm  enterprise  because  of 
the  amount  of  labor  needed,  the 
necessity  for  clean  milk  production, 
and  the  strict  health  regulations  im¬ 
posed  on  milk.  Buildings  are  rela¬ 
tively  expensive — silos,  milkhouses, 
feed  bins,  dairy  stables  and  dairy 
barn  equipment  are  usually  the  high¬ 
est  quality  structures  on  our  farms. 
Although  dairy  building  require¬ 
ments  have  not  always  been  en¬ 
forced  in  the  past,  the  modern  dairy 
farm  plant  can  now  be  built  to  the 
precise  specifications  required  for 
grade  A  production. 

The  milking  unit  and  loose  pen 
barn,  sometimes  called  the  milking 
parlor  system,  should  be  considered 
along  with  the  conventional  stall 
barn,  when  planning  to  build  for  a 
dairy  herd.  Each  system  has  certain 
advantages  and  each  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  given  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  An  especially  common  practice 
is  to  recondition  or  remodel  old  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  barns  to  adapt  them  for 
dairy  cattle.  Usually,  it  is  necessary 
to  repair  foundations,  install  concrete 
floors  and  steel  dairy  stalls,  and  in¬ 
sulate  and  seal  that  part  of  the  barn 
used  for  dairy  cows. 

The  Four  Main  Questions 

Other  buildings  for  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  crops  and  equipment 
are  planned  to  provide  the  space,  ar¬ 
rangement  and  conditions  necessary 
in  each  case.  The  owner  must  answer 
four  questions  to  his  satisfaction: 
(1)  What  are  the  building  require¬ 
ments  for  each  use?  (2)  What  are 
the  needs  for  this  building  on  my 
farm,  in  terms  of  size,  shape,  ma¬ 
terials,  location  and  arrangement? 
(3)  Where  can  I  obtain  plans  and 
other  information?  and  (4)  What 
construction  should  be  followed  for 
best  economy,  convenience  and  dur¬ 
ability? 

The  most  thorough  planning  is 
done  in  three  steps:  First,  you  can 
do  much  of  the  basic  planning  your¬ 
self  by  deciding  on  the  needs,  fitting 
the  building  improvement  into  the 
farm  system  of  crop  and  livestock 
production,  and  expressing  you  pref¬ 
erences  as  determined  by  your  own 
experience.  The  second  stage  is  to 
obtain  planning  help  from  one  or 
more  of  the  excellent  sources  now 
available.  It  would  be  fine  to  secure 
special  services  from  architects,  en¬ 
gineers  or  fieldmen  if  experienced 
men  are  available  in  your  commun¬ 
ity.  County  extension  agents  are  al¬ 
ways  in  position  to  give  valuable 
advice  in  planning  and  to  refer  you 
to  sources  of  plans  and  information. 
The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  have  many  bul¬ 
letins  and  circulars  on  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Representative  farm  building 
plans  can  be  obtained  from  the  State 
colleges. 

Farms  no  Longer  100  per  cent  Wood 
Built 

This  discussion  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  consideration  of  mod¬ 
ern  materials  and  construction  meth¬ 
ods.  While  the  older  buildings  were 
made  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and 
lumber  is  still  the  most  widely  used 
building  material,  other  materials 
have  come  into  use  and  should  be 
considered.  It  is  possible  today  to 
build  good  farm  buildings  entirely 
from  materials  that  were  not  used  at 
all  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Prefabricated  buildings  are  the 
newest  in  the  long  line  of  building 
types.  Commercial  buildings,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  them,  range  from  small 
brooders  and  hog  houses,  to  full  scale 
barns,  cribs  or  sheds.  There  is  a 
choice  of  wood  or  steel  framing;  a 
number  of  buildings  are  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel;  building  sheets  of 
steel,  plywood,  aluminum,  insulation 
fiber,  gypsum,  and  asbestos-cement 
are  generally  available.  Buildings 


A  new  type  of  general  purpose  and  storage  building.  The  welded  main  frame 
and  roof  trusses  are  all-steel,  the  roof  and  siding  of  galvanized  steel. 


are  brought  to  the  site  in  various 
stages  of  completion  that  range  from 
standard  parts  and  pieces,  to  various 
panels,  sections,  pre-cut  framing, 
partial  prefabrication  and  fully  fin¬ 
ished  structures. 

New  timber  connections,  anchors 
and  metal  plates  are  available  to  im¬ 
prove  and  simplify  construction.  De¬ 
signs  can  be  secured  for  homemade 
or  ready-made  roof  frames  to  be  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  ground  and  raised 
into  position.  Glued  laminated  pieces 
are  widely  used  in  framing.  The 
most  common  item  is  the  Gothic  arch 
rafter  for  barns,  cribs  and  sheds. 

Many  building  sheets  are  made  to 
take  the  place  of  board  lumber  for 
sheathing,  lining  and  coverings.  In¬ 
sulation  should  be  used  in  dwellings 
as  well  as  in  dairy  barns,  milk  houses, 


poultry  buildings  and  hog  houses, 
both  for  warmth  in  Winter  and  cool¬ 
ness  in  Summer. 

Brick  and  stone  are  used  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  in  modern  farm  build¬ 
ings;  structural  clay  tile  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  some  localities.  The  use 
of  concrete  blocks  for  farm  build¬ 
ing  foundations  and  walls  has  in¬ 
creased  amazingly  in  recent  years. 
Blocks  may  be  the  ordinary  gravel 
type,  or  they  may  be  made  with 
cinders  or  lightweight  aggregates. 

The  modern  farm  building  is  far 
different  from  the  timber-framed 
structure  built  50  or  more  years  ago. 
Although  we  find  ouselves  comment¬ 
ing  that  “they  don‘t  build  such  good 
buildings  any  more,”  the  fact  is  that 
well  planned,  well  built,  modern  farm 
buildings  are  far  more  efficient  and 
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better  suited  to  meet  farm  needs  and, 
in  many  ways,  are  safer,  more  dur¬ 
able  buildings  than  their  50  to  100- 
year-old  ancestors. 

Future  Farm  Buildings 

Based  on  the  trends  which  have 
become  evident  in  the  past  several 
years,  it  is  possible  to  predict  that 
future  farm  buildings  will  likely  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Dairy  barns  will  be  one  of  two 
types:  either  the  stall  barn  or  the 
pen  barn  with  milking  parlor.  Most 
barns  will  be  one  story  high,  with 
nearby  silos  and  ground-level  hay 
and  feed  storages. 

2.  Shelters  for  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
will  be  mostly  open-front  sheds, 
only  partially  closed  and  arranged 
for  efficiency  in  feeding,  handling 
and  manure  removal. 

3.  The  trend  in  poultry  housing  will 
be  either  (a)  small,  movable  and 
prefabricated  structures  for  chicks 
or  flocks  up  to  100  or  200  hens,  or 
(b)  large-scale  one,  two  and  three- 
story  houses  for  broilers  and  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  where  insulation,  venti¬ 
lation,  and  good  equipment  can  be 
profitably  utilized. 

4.  Machinery  storages  on  the  larger 
farms  are  tending  toward  dear- 
span,  trussed  roof  or  arched  roof 
designs  that  allow  complete  free¬ 
dom  in  the  use  of  space. 

5.  Crop  storages  vary  according  to 
the  kind  of  crops  produced,  the 
amounts  to  be  stored,  and  whether 
the  product  is  to  be  sold  or  fed  on 
the  farm.  There  is  a  definite  trend, 
however,  toward  artificial  con¬ 
ditioning — loft  curing  of  hay,  and 
forced  air  and  heat  to  reduce  the 
moisture  content  of  corn  and  small 
grain. 


Progress  in  Fertilizers  in  the 

Past  One  Hundred  Years 


Cultivation  of  the  soil  to  produce 
more  abundantly  his  essential  food 
crops  has  been  one  of  man’s  chief 
concerns  since  the  beginning  of  civil¬ 
ization.  Accordingly,  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  should  be  man’s  most 
highly  developed  achievement;  and 
perhaps  it  is.  The  thing  that  im¬ 
presses  one  who  reviews  the  record, 
even  briefly,  is  that  ancient  man  ap¬ 
prehended  and  evolved  some  simple 
fundamental  truths  whose  edge  has 
not  been  taken  away  by  modern  sci¬ 
entific  research.  Ancient  writers  of 
Greece,  Rome  and  China  recorded 
how  their  respective  people  used  soil 
amendments  and  other  familiar  farm¬ 
ing  practices  to  improve  the  yield  of 
crops.  Cato,  the  Roman  Consul,  born 
to  farming,  tells  us  what  the  art  of 
agriculture  consisted  of  in  his  day: 
“You  must  plow  and  plow  again;  and 
manure;  and  sow  good  seed  and 
enough  of  it;  and  pull  out  the  weeds.” 


By  Vincent  Sauchelli 

Have  we  advanced  farther  than  this 
since  Cato’s  time?  Those  grand,  sim¬ 
ple  truths  upon  which  good  farming 
rests,  as  recorded  by  that  Roman  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Christ,  can  apt.y 
describe  the  art  of  farming  a  hundred 
year  ago  as  they  can  equally  well 
describe  the  fundamentals  of  farming 
in  our  own  day.  But,  you  will  say, 
surely  modern  science  can  boast  of 
many  changes  and  improvements  in 
agriculture  during  the  past  eventful 
hundred  years.  What  about  the  re¬ 
markable  discoveries  in  plant  phys¬ 
iology,  bacteriology,  chemistry  and 
physics  as  they  apply  to  agriculture? 
Of  course,  many  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments  in  all  these  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  have  had  their  impact  upon 
farming  and,  in  what  follows,  I  shall 
show  their  influence  on  fertilizers 
and  the  fertilization  of  crops.  But, 
fundamentally,  modern  farm  prac¬ 
tices  follow  pretty  much  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cato  in  Rome  and 


Xenophon  in  Greece  almost  2,500 
years  ago.  Cato  knew  the  uses  of 
the  plow  and  the  harrow;  he  knew 
the  uses  of  animal  manures;  he  knew 
that  turning  under  a  green  crop  was 
beneficial  to  the  succeeding  crop;  he 
knew  how  to  apply  principles  of 
drainage  to  remove  surplus  surface 
water;  and  he  knew  the  advantages  of 
crop  rotation. 

What  those  ancients  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  possibly  know,  was 
the  knowledge  about  the  production 
and  use  of  plant  foods  as  we  know 
it.  Chemical  fertilizers  came  into  the 
agricultural  picture  just  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture.  They,  as  much  as  any  single 
factor,  have  enabled  American  farm¬ 
ers  to  get  away  from  the  dung  pile 
and  peasantry.  The  development  and 
use  of  commercial  plant  foods  parallel 
the  progressive  improvement  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  in  cash  farm  income  which 


Two  test  plots  of  Sudan  grass  show  the  beneficial  results  of  phosphate  application 
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characterizes  American  agriculture 
during  the  past  hundred  years. 

Early  Farming 

In  the  Fall  of  1859  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  speaking  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  some  of  the  things  he  said 
are  interesting  to  us  now.  Referring 
to  the  statement  that  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  country  was 
about  18  bushels  to  the  acre,  he  went 
on  to  say: 

“It  is  true  we  have  had  better  crops, 
but  I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  the 
soil  never  has  been  pushed  up  to 
one  half  of  its  capacity.  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  farming  in¬ 
terest  to  push  the  soil  up  to  something 
near  its  full  capacity?  It  will  take 
more  labor  to  produce  50  bushels  of 
wheat  from  an  acre  than  it  will  to 
produce  10  bushels  from  the  same 
acre;  but  wi  1  it  take  more  abor  to 
produce  50  bushels  from  one  acre 
than  from  five?  Thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  require  more  labor  to  the 
acre,  but  will  it  require  more  to 


A  spreader  makes  suitable  fertilizer 
application  more  accurate.  It  is  also  a 
labor  saver. 


the  bushel?  .  .  .  Every  blade  of  grass 
is  a  study  and  to  produce  two  where 
there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  .  .  . 

“Education  —  cultivated  thought  — 
can  best  be  combined  with  agricul¬ 
tural  labor.  Careless,  slovenly  work 
makes  no  place  for  such  combination. 
Thorough  work  renders  sufficient  the 
smal.est  quantity  of  ground  to  each 
man.  Population  must  increase  rap¬ 
idly,  and  ere  long  the  most  valuable 
of  all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  deriving 
a  comfortable  subsistence  from  the 
smallest  area  of  soil. 

“No  community  whose  every  mem¬ 
ber  possesses  this  art  can  ever  be  the 
victim  of  oppression  in  any  of  its 
forms.  Such  community  will  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  crowned  kings,  money 
kings  and  land  kings.” 

The  above  extracts  are  quoted  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  one  of  our  great  leaders 
toward  farming  about  a  century  ago, 
just  before  the  era  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  hope  was  there  to  get 
more  crops  from  fewer  acres.  Lin¬ 
coln  believed  that  education  and 
thorough  methods  of  cultivating  the 
soil  would  produce  two  blades  of 
grass  where  but  one  grew  before. 

Even  in  this  talk  Lincoln  revealed 
how  far  ahead  of  his  time  he  was. 
In  his  day  the  average  “dirt  farmer” 
scoffed  at  agricultural  education. 
“Book  farming”  and  “book  farmers” 
were  the  tags  with  which  practical 
farmers  dubbed  the  men  in  the  col¬ 
leges  who  earnestly  tried  to  raise  the 
level  of  farming.  Such  sneering,  by 
the  way,  has  all  but  disappeared  in 
recent  times.  As  opposed  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  attitude,  let  me  quote  Josh 
Billings: 

“He  who  by  farmin’  wood  git  rich 

Must  rake  an’  hoe  an’  dig  an’ 
sich, 

Work  hard  all  day,  sleep  hard  all 
nite, 

Save  ev’ry  cent  an’  not  git  tite.” 

Until  the  turn  of  the  century  many 
so-called  practical  farmers  (generally 
the  least  successful)  clung  to  the 
maxims  of  the  regional  almanac  and 
followed  the  mystic  signs  of  the  moon 
as  guides  to  farm  operations.  The 
status  of  farming  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  can  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  realized  that  wheat  and  oats  were 
cut  with  a  cradle.  Threshing  wheat 
meant  hard,  back  breaking  labor  and 
gargantuan  meals  for  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  who  joined  in  the  work.  Corn 
shucking  time  also  was  an  event 
when  good  neighbors  congregated  on 
the  farm  to  help  complete  the  job. 


Fine  rural  comradeship  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  such  neighborliness.  Families 
were  as  a  rule  large  and  the  cash  in¬ 
come  meagre. 

The  Turning  Point 

However,  in  1840  occurred  a 
great  event,  which  was  in  time  to 
revolutionize  the  art  and  science  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Modern  agriculture  was  bom 
with  the  appearance  of  von  Liebig’s 
famous  book,  “Organic  Chemistry  in 
Its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology.”  This  book  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  influence  on  the  science  and 
technology  of  plant  feeding.  Liebig 
gave  the  first  reasonable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  interrelations  of  soil  min¬ 
erals,  animal  manures,  light,  air  and 
moisture.  He  showed  that  plants 
uti.ized  certain  minerals  from  the  soil 
in  addition  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air  in  their  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  He  was  the  first  to  point 
oUt  that  by  treating  ground  bones 
with  sulfuric  acid  a  quickly  available 
form  of  phosphorus  was  obtained  that 
could  be  better  utilized  by  plant  life. 

From  1840  agriculture  made  rapid 
strides  forward.  The  pew  knowledge 
spurred  advances  in  every  phase  of 
the  industry — chemical,  biological  and 
mechanical.  The  changes  gained  mo¬ 
mentum  with  every  new  discovery. 
Liebig’s  suggestion  about  acid  treat¬ 
ing  bones  to  improve  their  availabil¬ 
ity  to  the  plant  led  to  the  use  of 
sulfuric  acid  to  treat  mineral  phos¬ 
phates.  Discovery  of  deposits  of 
rock  phosphate  in  South  Carolina  in 
1867  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the 
development  of  an  American  super¬ 
phosphate  industry.  By  1870  there 
were  seven  producers  in  that  State. 
Next  came  discoveries  of  rich  deposits 
of  rock  phosphate  in  Florida;  by  1888 
Florida  was  shipping  its  first  3,000 
tons.  In  1850  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  commercial  fertilizer  was  be¬ 
gun  by  William  Davison  and  P.  S. 
Chappel  in  Baltimore,  Md.  From  1850 
on  the  fertilizer  industry  grew  stead¬ 
ily.  By  1900  the  United  States  was 
consuming  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  million  tons  a  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  American  farmers 
were  consuming  a  total  of  about  19 
million  tons  of  fertilizers,  about  70 
per  cent  of  which  were  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  nutrients. 

During  the  past  century  agricul¬ 
tural  research  has  illuminated  many 
of  the  reasons  for  those  farm  prac¬ 
tices  know  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  and  traditionally  by  our  own 
early  American  farmers.  This  re¬ 
search  has  sparked  vast  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  old  methods  and  has 
resulted  in  the  enormous  increase  in 
food  production  all  over  the  world. 
Some  of  these  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  are  here  reviewed  briefly. 

Soil  Surveys 

First  is  the  better  knowledge  of 
soils.  A  science  of  soi  s  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  has  taught  us  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  better  land  utilization.  Soil 
experts  know  that  soil  treatments 
and  systems  of  farming  suited  to  one 
type  of  soil  may  be  utterly  unsuited 
to  another.  For  example,  prior  to 
this  newer  knowledge  early  settlers 
applied  the  same  farm  practices  to 
the  prairie  soils  that  were  used  on 
the  acid  forest  soils  of  the  regions 
East  of  the  Appalachians.  This  lack 
of  understanding  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  topsoil  erosion  which 
has  ruined  so  many  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  Southwest  and  West. 
Hence,  the  little  appreciated  but  bas¬ 
ically  important  work  of  surveying 
and  mapping  our  national  soils  is  and 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  mod¬ 
ern  farming. 

Improvements  in  drainage  and  ir¬ 
rigation  have  contributed  enormously 
to  more  efficient  fpod  production.  Soil 
conservation  principles  comprehend 
adequate  attention  to  the  problems 
of  water  excesses  or  deficiencies. 
Physics  and  engineering  will  in  the 
future  contribute  greatly  to  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  irrigation  and  drainage  on 
a  national  as  well  as  local  level. 

Plowing  and  Cultivation 

Cato,  you  recall,  recognized  the 
value  of  cultivation.  Research  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  during 
the  past  hundred  years  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  merits  of  disturbing  the  upper 
surface  of  the  soil.  What  are  the 
effects  on  soil  moisture?  Men  used 
to  think  that  hoeing  and  inter-row 
cultivation  reduced  moisture  evapora¬ 
tion.  It  has  now  been  established 
that  such  practices  keep  down  the 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  SAY 


“With  prices  of  farm  products 
declining,  the  only  way  to  keep 
farm  income  up  is  to  get  bigger 
yields  per  acre.  That  means 
plenty  of  Royster  6-Plant-Food, 
Free-Flowing  Fertilizer!  It's  the 
farmer's  best  investment  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  bigger  crops  at 


market  time, 
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FREE 

FLOWING 

Royster’s 
6-Plant-Food 
Fertilizer 
won’t  gum  or 
clog  the  drill* 
Grows 
big  crops 
like  this! 
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kNLY  Field-Tested  Royster 
Fertilizer  gives  you  chemically 
controlled  amounts  of  all  six 
plant  foods:  Nitrogen  for  rapid 
growth;  Phosphoric  Acid  for 
maturity  and  yield;  Potash  for 
health  and  quality  .  .  .  PLUS 
Calcium  for  sturdy  plants,  Sulfur 
for  vigor  and  tone,  Magnesium 
for  color  and  snap.  These  are  plant  foods  most 
soils  lack  and  all  crops  must  have ! 

Royster’s  helps  you  get  full  value  from  every 
acre  you  cultivate.  For  65  years  Royster  has 
made  only  one  quality  fertilizer — the  finest. 
Order  today  from  your  Royster  Agent! 


WARNING: 


Order  early  to  bo  sure  you  havo 
Royster's  when  you  need  it. 


Contact  your  State  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service  for  information  about  proper 
use  of  fertilizer  and  other  aids  to  better  farming. 

F.  $.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
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weeds  but  do  not  reduce  evaporation. 

Present  day  teaching  also  shows 
that  plowing  and  cultivation  are  good 
or  bad,  not  of  themselves,  but  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  soil,  climate  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  farming.  Chemical  weed 
killers,  by  reducing  the  need  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  can  be  very  helpful  on  cer¬ 
tain  soil  types  by  lowering  opera¬ 
tional  costs.  Gasoline-powered  trac¬ 
tors  permit  the  deeper  plowing  of 
heavy  soils  and  enable  farmers  to 
plow  and  cultivate  in  a  short  space 
of  time  when  the  soil  is  in  its  most 
suitable  condition.  This  saves  time, 
reduces  costs  and  favors  bigger  yields. 

Farming  Systems 

Again  you  will  recall  that  Cato, 
Virgil  and  other  ancient  writers 
praised  the  practice  of  rotating  crops 
on  the  same  field.  Modern  research 
confirms  those  early  observations. 
Raising  the  same  crop  on  the  same 
land  year  in  year  out  is  still  practiced, 
as  for  example  by  potato  growers  in 


New  England,  New  York  and  ad¬ 
jacent  States.  But  the  system  has 
obvious  drawbacks — the  same  plant 
nutrients  are  being  removed,  weeds 
are  apt  to  be  favored,  certain  dis¬ 
eases  and  pests  are  encouraged  and 
some  types  of  soil  will  suffer  struc¬ 
tural  damage.  A  system  of  rotation 
is  best.  It  is  being  more  and  more 
appreciated  that  crop  soils  should 
have  the  advantage  of  at  least  a  two- 
year  grass-legume  sod  in  the  rotation 
particularly  to  improve  soil  structure. 
Many  investigators  are  convinced  now 
that  maintaining  a  favorable  soil 
structure  is  as  important  as  building 
up  the  fertility  level.  In  fact,  the 
one  without  the  other  will  not  pay. 
A.l  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Northeast  are  working 
hard  to  determine  how  pasture  seed 
mixtures  can  be  used  to  improve  soil 
productivity. 

Lime  Deficiency  in  Northeast 

Soils  in  this  Northeast  region  are 
chiefly  of  the  type 
called  “podzol”  which 
means  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime  for  most 
farm  crops.  Research 
is  being  applied  to 
lime  problems  of  these 
soils.  We  do  know  that 
systematic  liming  is 
necessary  to  maintain 
yields.  Lime  has  to  be 
applied  when  these 
soils  are  first  reclaimed 
and  liming  has  to  be 
continued  to  make  up 
for  crop  removals  and 
teachings.  Insufficient 
lime  in  these  soils  can 
be  one  of  the  most 
limiting  factors  to  crop 
production.  Modern 
quick  chemical  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  the  soil 
now  permit  a  very 
accurate  determination 
of  the  lime  require¬ 
ments.  One  does  not 
have  to  guess.  It  is 
possible  to  over-lime 
these  soils  and  depress 
the  availability  of  cer¬ 
tain  minor  elements. 


Fertilization 

The  world  is  faced  today  with  a 
serious  food  crisis.  The  pressure  of 
populations  all  over  the  world  ac¬ 
centuates  the  problem  of  raising  ade¬ 
quate  food.  The  rise  of  urban,  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  with  their  modern 
systems  of  sanitation  has  made  the 
problem  more  acute.  For  it  is  too 
obvious  to  stress  the  fact  that  soils 
can  be  depleted  of  their  plant  food  by 
continuous  cropping  without  replen¬ 
ishment.  The  ancients  knew  this. 
We  know  it  more  explicitly,  if  any¬ 
thing.  Our  great  cities  are  consum¬ 
ers  of  food  and  the  sewage  systems 
are  great  wasters  of  potential  plant 
nutrients.  With  the  increase  in  pow¬ 
ered  equipment  on  the  farm  and  the 
consequent  displacement  of  animal 
power  has  come  a  decrease  in  animal 
manures  that  could  restore  some  of 
the  removed  soil  fertility.  Without 
commercial  fertilizers  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  raise  the  foodstuffs, 
fibers  and  feeds  we  require.  Modern 
fertilizer  techniques  developed  since 
1850  and  long-term  field  experiments 
at  numerous  agricultural  stations 
have  proved  that  chemical  plant 
foods  have  a  positive  value  in  in¬ 
creasing  food  production.  At  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station  in 
Eng. and,  the  oldest  field  tests  in  the 
world  have  proved  that  chemical 
fertilizers  in  a  rotation  increased 
yields  by  more  than  one  third  over 
a  similar  rotation  which  received 
only  barnyard  manure.  Similar  tests 
in  this  country  and  abroad  bear  out 
the  Rothamsted  results. 

Here  in  the  Northeast  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  practice  particularly  for  food 
crops.  As  an  illustration,  potato  grow¬ 
ers  will  use  up  to  2,000  to  3,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  5-10-10.  In  recent 
years  the  agricultural  authorities  in 
this  region  have  also  been  recom¬ 
mending  the  application  of  lime  and 
suitable  fertilizers  on  grasslands  to 
stretch  out  the  grazing  season  at  both 
ends  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  in  the  for¬ 
age.  On  some  of  the  oldest  and  more 
intensively  farmed  areas  of  the 
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Coastal  Plain  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  add  one  or  more  of  the 
so-called  trace  elements,  such  as 
boron,  cobalt,  manganese  and  copper 
to  the  traditional  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium  mixtures  in  order 
to  get  maximum  yields. 

A  century  ago  there  was  a  vast 
extent  of  virgin  soil  in  this  country 
and  a  sparsely  populated  nation.  Not 
much  concern  was  felt  about  the 
need  to  conserve  the  soil  resources. 
Today,  powered  farm  equipment, 
more  people  in  urban  industrialized 
areas,  higher  purchasing  power,  in¬ 
dustrialized  farming,  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  commercial  plant  food,  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  soil  manage¬ 
ment  principles — these  and  many 
other  factors  require  a  changed  agri¬ 
cultural  policy.  Soil  conservation, 
adequate  agricultural  research  to 
promote  higher  yields  per  acre,  more 
research  in  nutritional  science  to  im¬ 
prove  the  national  diet,  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  the 
improvement  of  grasslands  to  pro¬ 
mote  larger  production  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  as  an  aid  to 
better  nutrition — these  are  typical  of 
present  day  thinking  among  farmers. 
The  future  has  unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  increasing  efficiency  on  the 
farm.  Despite  the  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress  already  made  in  production 
methods,  it  is  still  true  that  about 
two  thirds  of  our  farmers  are  produc¬ 
ing  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  farm  commodities.  The  future 
will  see  even  fewer  people  on  the 
farms  and  higher  unit-farm  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  more  generally 
adopted  efficient  production  methods. 
What  effect  this  may  have  on  our 
national  life  is  anyone’s  guess.  My 
personal  belief  is,  it  will  be  good  for 
all  concerned.  What  Lincoln  vis¬ 
ualized  back  in  1859  will  be  more  and 
more  realized,  namely,  that  the  crop 
soils  of  the  country  through  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  sound  soil  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  pushed  to  something 
near  full  capacity  with  savings  in 
abor  and  more  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  future  farmer  will,  as  Lincoln 
foresaw,  be  able  to  practice  “the  art 
of  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence 
from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.” 


“Now  this  well  was  dug  by  order 
of  Napoleon  himself,”  says  the  guide 
almost  reverently  as  he  leads  me  to 
a  deep  well  down  190  feet  into  the 
earth,  “so  that  the  Corsican’s  legions 
could  have  a  drink  on  an  arid 
plateau  where  no  humans  or  beasts 
could  ever  find  a  drink  before.”  I 
find  it  an  evil  smelling  affair  and  to¬ 
day  none  of  us  would  care  for  water 
from  this  well.  Its  practical  use  has 
gone  and  it  is  just  an  interesting  old 
relic. 

“This  bridge  is  all  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  just  think  of  it,”  exclaims 
another  European  guide,  while  a 
third  one  calls  my  attention  to  a  wall 
once  stormed  by  the  Spanish  hordes 
in  that  Eighty  Years  War.  The  bridge 
is  peppered  with  cautionings  against 
heavy  modern  traffic  and  the  wall  has 
outlived  any  purpose  whatsoever  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  antique.  The  years,  the 
decennials,  the  centuries  have  a  1 
left  their  mark  on  this  well,  this 
Bridge  and  this  wall  and  have  made 
them  grow  old. 

A  message  reaches  me  across  the 
Atlantic  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  only  needs  a  few  more  ticks 
of  the  clock  before  she  is  one  hundred 
years  of  age. 

My  reaction  is  a  combination  of 
surprises.  In  the  first  place,  can 
young  America  indeed  already  pos¬ 
sess  a  farm  paper  that  is  meeting  its 
hundredth  year  of  publication,  while 
in  this  region  of  graying  old  Europe 
I  cannot  name  offhand  even  one  farm 
paper  entitled  to  a  like  boast?  My 
second  surprise  is  that  our  strapping 
youngster  —  as  is  our  Rural  New- 
Yorker  —  is  too  an  inheritance  of  a 
past  age’s  foundation.  Why  then 
doesn’t  she  too  grow  old?  And  then 
a  realization  comes  to  me  anew  that, 
while  things  made  of  matter  cannot 
escape  the  fate  of  growing  old  and 
useless,  the  principles  into  which  our 
human  spirit  and  idealism  are  blended, 
can  defy  the  ages,  can  even  improve 
with  age  as  long  as  these  principles 
are  upheld  with  a  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Here  I  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  growing  old  and  just  matur¬ 
ing  into  fullness.  In  what  class  will 
we  itemize  our  Rural  New-Yorker? 
Is  she  still  as  near  to  her  readers’ 
heart  in  our  age  as  she  once  must 
have  been  in  her  journalistic  youth? 


European  Episodes 


Matter  Must  Grow  Old  — 

The  plainest  answer  to  that  I  saw 
once  on  a  dark  day  during  the 
German  occupation  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  close  threat  of  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp  somehow  managed  to 
scuttle  us  Americans  together  here, 
where  we  perhaps  never  would  have 
met  under  normal  conditions.  Late 
one  afternoon  an  old  American  farm¬ 
er  from  New  Jersey,  trapped  by  the 
occupation  coup,  came  to  our  door. 
He  was  old  of  body,  so  old  that  when 
the  roundup  came,  the  Germans 
mercifully  left  him  alone.  His  body 
was  old  and  his  heart  was  sick  — 
homesick.  I  started  looking  for 
American  items  I  could  give  him  to 
take  home  and  one  of  them  was  an 
old  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Snappier  than  a  child  can  snatch 
a  double-decker  ice  cream  cone,  that 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  jerked  away 
from  me.  A  slow  smile  spread  across 
his  old  friendly  face  and  all  went 
silent.  He  forgot  about  me  and  the 
world  about  him;  he  was  home  again. 
With  sparkling  eyes  he  looked  first 
at  the  familiar  bull,  the  rake,  the  hoe, 
the  beehive,  the  pond,  the  hills  wrap¬ 
ped  as  a  wreath  around  our  paper’s 
name,  and  approvingly  he  nodded. 
Then  he  began  to  read.  When  he 
came  to  the  editorials,  he  just  couldn’t 
keep  his  satisfaction  all  to  himself 
and  I  heard  “Right!  Right!  The  editor 
couldn’t  have  said  it  any  better!  It 
just  hits  the  point!”  Then  he  com¬ 
menced  with  “Brevities.”  Slowly  a 
tear  ro.led  down  his  grooved  face. 
“Listen  to  this,”  he  cried  and  then 
started  reading  aloud:  “When  the 
righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people 
rejoice,  but  when  the  wicked  beareth 
rule,  the  people  mourn.” 

He  sure  was  skilled  in  handling 
R.  N.-Y.  pages,  for  from  there  he 
skipped  over  to  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
and,  although  he  was  utterly  safe 
here  from  any  sleight-of-hand 
schemer  preying  on  American  work¬ 
ers  and  producers,  he  had  a  good 
chuckle  when  reading  that  another 
parasite  had  been  earmarked  and 
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Principles  Can  Only  Mature 

exposed  again  by  “Publisher’s  Desk.” 

A  publication  thus  keeping  in  step 
with  the  heart  throbs  of  its  age  and 
its  generation  just  cannot  get  old.  It 
can  only  mature  in  giving  leadership. 

That  we  think  today  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  being  one  hundred 
years  young  is  surely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  past  and  present  leaders 
have  adhered  to  those  principles 
which  the  founders  had  in  mind 
when  deciding  to  create  a  good  farm 
paper.  Only  thus  has  an  enduring 
success  been  attained.  I  reach  a  hand 
across  the  ocean  to  convey  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  present  leaders  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  old  and  young 
ones.  How  I  miss  in  today’s  celebra¬ 
tion  the  presence  of  that  noble-souled 
Mr.  Co.  lingwood,  in  whose  days  I 
first  met  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  how  I  rejoice  that  you  keep  our 
memories  of  him  alive  by  keeping 
true  to  the  course  that  he  once 
followed. 

Time  will  change  and  you  will 
change  with  it.  The  very  fact  that 
a  column,  as  strange  and  as  new  as 
mine,  is  also  graciously  offered 
shelter  in  your  historic  Centennial 


Issue  is  in  itself  a  small  reminder 
that  time  is  changing,  that  the  world 
is  getting  smaller,  that  far  flung 
continents  share  each  others’  events 
more  and  more,  now  that  winged 
transportation  links  our  desks  in 
hours,  and  that  all  of  us  seem  closer 
and  closer  linked  to  a  selfsame  goal, 
a  selfsame  future.  Whatever  adjust¬ 
ments  the  future  may  ask  of  you,  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  meet 
them. 

I  am  so  sure  about  this  because, 
when  taking  a  good  look  at  our 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  fail  to  find 
this  centenarian  burdened  with  the 
shadows  and  furrows  of  old  age.  In¬ 
stead,  I  face  a  busy  youngster  with 
the  blush  of  youth  upon  the  cheek 
and  a  glint  of  Irish  fighting  sparks 
in  the  eyes.  America  should  be 
proud  of  you,  for  your  Golden  Day  of 
today  is  not  only  a  wreath  of  tri¬ 
umph  to  your  past  and  present  staffs, 
but  a  rare  monument  to  American 
life  as  well.  Older  nations  some¬ 
times  claim  that  Americans  can  work 
at  a  hectic  and  fast  pace  but  are  not 
good  stayers.  Your  American  monu¬ 
ment  of  endurance  is  a  shining  proof 
of  what  young  America  can  attain, 
and  maintain. 

Therefore,  I  take  a  cup  of  kind¬ 
ness  —  for  auld  lang  syne  my  friends 
—  and  say  “Gesundheit”  to  your  next 
hundred  years. 

Holland  Herman  A.  Bennink 
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TIia  Old  ITitrh  TTaf  and  thi*  others  pork  pie  and  turned  up  in 

lhe  uia  nign  nat  ana  me  the  back  The  Italians  in  the  next 

century  added  jewelled  brooches  and 


Beaver 

When  the  silkworm  went  high  hat, 
the  beaver  was  finally  saved  from 
extinction.  For  about  300  years  the 
principal  use  to  which  beaver  fur 
was  put  was  for  making  hats  for 
men.  It  is  probable  that  if  hat  cov¬ 
erings  from  silk  had  not  developed, 
the  beaver  would  have  become  as 
rare  as  the  “dodo”  bird  and  conser¬ 
vation  measures  would  have  been  un¬ 
necessary.  Otherwise  there  just 
would  have  been  no  beaver  on  which 
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to  bring  about  a  return  in  population. 

Beaver  went  into  hat  manufactur¬ 
ing  as  early  as  the  year  883.  It  can 
be  understood  why  there  was  such  a 
scramble  for  a  popular  material  be¬ 
cause  men  of  fashion  in  Europe  kept 
hatmakers  constantly  busy  with  their 
purchases  of  new  hats  every  other 
day.  It  was  a  long  time  before  fash¬ 
ions  changed  only  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall,  men  thus  wearing  their  hats 
for  half  a  year  at  a  time. 

Prior  to  1663  northern  Asia  had 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply  but 
America  soon  took  the  lead.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  trading  posts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Adirondacks  early  in  the  17th 
century  and  until  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  the  pursuit  of  the 
beaver  continued  without  abatement. 

From  ancient  times  the  secretion  of 
the  glands  on  the  groin  of  the  male 
beavers  was  valued  for  its  curative 
properties. 

The  American  colonies  exported 
great  hogsheads  of  beaver  pelts  to 
England  and  Holland  to  be  made  into  ^ 
hats.  What  is  now  New  York  State  O  tj 
had  its  full  share  in  the  trade  and  ~ 
great  fortunes  were  made  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  Castor  canadensis.  The 
numbers  killed  annually  was  almost 
past  belief.  The  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  exported  175,000  skins  in  one 
year,  many  of  which  came  from  the 
Adirondacks.  Annual  exportations 
from  the  colony  of  New  York  (other 
colonies  were  almost  equal  offend¬ 
ers)  reached  and  exceeded  80,000  an¬ 
nually.  As  early  as  1623  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  beaver  to  the  Dutch 
colony  was  so  well  recognized  as  to 
lead  to  its  incorporation  in  the  seal 
of  New  Netherland. 

In  King  James’  time  beaver  hats 
cost  as  much  as  three  to  six  pounds; 
in  1853  the  price  in  England  had 
fallen  to  20  to  40  shillings  due  to 
other  material  being  used.  Even 
then,  however,  the  beaver  was  sym¬ 
bolic  of  wealth  not  to  be  worn  by 
anyone  below  the  rank  of  gentleman. 
Beaver  hats  were  valuable  enough  to 
be  left  among  bequests  in  a  will. 

While  the  beaver  was  sought  pri¬ 
marily  for  supplying  hatmakers  with 
its  fine  soft  wool,  this  was  not  the 
only  product  which  had  commercial 
value.  The  shaved  skins  of  the 
beaver  were  utilized  in  the  making 
of  glue,  the  oil  was  used  for  several 
purposes,  and  the  castoreum  was 
highly  valued  medicinally. 

Although  beaver  hats  did  not  drop 
out  of  fashion  until  1870,  a  rapid  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  beaver  in 
the  country  had  been  noted  as  long 
as  50  years  before  that.  Thus  before 
steps  were  slowly  taken  to  conserve 
the  remnants  of  the  once  abundant 
population,  great  damage  had  been 
done.  For  example  an  act  of  English 
Parliament  in  1638  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  material  other  than 
beaver  for  hatmaking,  which  natur¬ 
ally  depleted  the  number  of  beaver 
in  parts  of  North  America. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  beav¬ 
er  hats  in  the  14th  century,  some 
high  conical,  some  topper-shaped, 


feathers;  the  French  in  the  15th  cen 
tury  plumed  beavers  immensely.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  both  Italy  and  France, 
small  embroidered  caps  were  retained 
under  the  hats.  The  next  century 
saw  emphasis  put  on  the  hat  band. 
But  more  emphasis  was  put  on  the 
hat  as  such,  because  uncovering  was 
only  before  a  sovereign;  it  was  a 
privilege  to  remained  uncovered  in 
royal  presence,  and  to  uncover  for  a 
person  was  a  mark  of  respect  for 
that  person.  Also,  it  was  a  nuisance 
^-*Ta*s*  to  remove  the  hat  in  those  days  be¬ 
cause  the  wig  might  be  disarranged. 
So  men  wore  their  hats  both  indoors 
and  outdoors  until  1658;  there  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  any  etiquette  that 
forbade  wearing  the  hat  to  the  table. 

There  have  been  some  outstanding 
beaver  hats  in  history.  To  mention 
one,  Richard  Nash  (1674-1726),  a 
man  of  birth  and  arbiter  of  fashions 
in  old  England,  was  famous  for  his 
great  cream-colored  beaver  hat.  It 
was  so  distinctive  that  no  one  dared 
to  steal  it  (it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
man  to  be  waylaid  and  robbed  of 
his  hat  in  those  days) .  Such  hats  re¬ 
quired  great  care  and  were  kept  in 
special  boxes  when  not  being  worn. 
Today  such  hats  are  collector  items 
and  just  as  valuable.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign  great  beaver  hats, 
usually  black,  were  the  favorite 
among  the  courtiers  (who  won  the 
argument  against  the  wool  industry), 
and  they  remained  in  vogue  a  great 
many  years.  About  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  an  effort  was  made 
to  encourage  the  beaver  hat  industry 
in  America  but  the  silk  hat  came 
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along  to  discourage  the  attempt  and 
encourage  conservation. 

Indeed,  the  tall  hat  whose  faith  and 
functions  have  interested  so  many 
persons  has  had  quite  a  spacious  his¬ 
tory.  It  has  seen  great  schools  and 
dynasties  rise  and  die.  But  there 
remains  the  chief  indictment  against 
man:  his  high  hat  very  nearly 
caused  the  beaver  to  pass  into  ob¬ 
livion.  Roland  B.  Miller 


In  checking  up  on  our  file  of  old 
issues  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  we 
found  that  the  complete  years  of 
1901  and  1906  were  missing.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  item  run  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the 
first  of  many  to  respond  was  Aaron 
W.  Sommes  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
shown  here  with  his  wife.  Mr. 
Sommes  has  been  an  R.  N.-Y.  reader 
since  1893. 
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-GIVES  YOU  THE  BEST  VALUE 
-DOES  THE  MOST  FOR  YOU 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  you  top  performonce- 
12  months  out  of  the  year  over  snow,  ice  or  mud. 
The  Cobey  Spreader  works  perfectly  over  any 
surface  which  permits  your  tractor  on  the  field. 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  complete  shredding. 
High-speed  shredders,  driven  direct  from  tractor  y 
power  take-off,  makes  it  the  only  spreader  which 
really  shreds  the  manure.  Fine  shredding  means 
the  best  fertilizing  benefit;  stops  clogging  of 
tillage  tools. 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  better  \  . 
spreading  control.  Eight  speeds  permit  if  ' 
exact  amount  of  manure  best  for  your 
soil  needs.  Ideal  for  spot  spreading. 

Spreads  perfectly,  even  when  spreader  is 
standing  still. 


MODEL 
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AND  PENDING 
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COMPETITIVE  TEST  PROVES  COBEY  BEST ! 


Fill  out  ond  RETURN 
THIS  COUPON  today 

get  o  demonstration 
from  your  deoler. 


TRADE  MARKS  REG. 
U.  S.  RAT.  OFF 


Tested  with  three  competitive  spreaders,  the  spread 
pattern  of  the  Cobey  was  easily  distinguished  by  its 
finely  shredded  manure  and  wider,  more  uniform 
distribution. 

Remember,  the  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreader  gives 
you  the  best  value- -and  does  the  most  for  you! 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept. NY-IO  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  NY”  10  Galion,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

□  Power  Driven  Spreader  ID  1 1  -A,  Wagon  Gear 

ID  31 -A,  Dump  Wagon  CD  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

□  21 -A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  □  2-Wheel  Troiler 

CD  2- Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 
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Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little— often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 

KEF  AIK 
HANDBOOK 

40  pices.  170  llluitrationi.  Now 
ihort  -  cut  ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Send  TODAY. 

Smath-Oa  Mfg.  Ct..  D*t.  39 

^570  Cmmwmpiw Aw, Jersey  Cty  4.  N.  J. 


FREE 


S)o  it  iLitfi  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uset 


THE  TRACTOR  TO  BUY 
For  Lasting 

Economy  and  Efficiency! 


=  The  6  hp.  BEAVER  u.«  MONEY,  TIME  .nd  EFFORT. 

===  Make*  tough  job*  ea*y.  You  ride,  the  BEAVER  doe*  the 

work — NO  Walking,  Pushing,  Pulling  or  Straining.  Doe* 
=r~  work  better  then  smaller,  et  less  cost  then  lerger  equip- 

— =  ment.  Useful  every  day  of  year  with  full  line  quick- 

change  attachments  end  tools.  The  all-in-one  outdoor 
Sga  machine.  Ideal  for  estates,  farms,  suburban  residence*, 
institutions,  industrial  plant*. 


it  BEAVER 

BEAVER  TRACTOR  CO..  INC..  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


THINGS  HAPPENED  BETWEEN 

50(18)  and  50(19) 
FIRST:  The  chilled  plow 

AND  NOW  THE: 

SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLER 


A  machine  fully  capable  of  revolutionizing  agriculture  to 
an  even  greater  extent.  Superior,  controlled,  tillage,  plus 
-4-season  utility.  For  animmediate  reply,  use  this  coupon  and 
mail  to: 

PETZOLD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

90  5th  Ave.  Phone  239  Owego,  N.  Y. 


ime. 


Address. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  7,  1950 


A  major  value  in  reviewing  the 
agricultural  history  of  a  community 
over  a  century  of  time  lies  in  the 
significance  of  trends  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  years; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  intima¬ 
tions  as  to  the  future  of  farming  in 
that  area.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  the  area  here  considered.  Arising 
as  one  of  the  original  13  colonies  and 
continuing  as  one  of  the  first  States 
in  the  Union,  New  Jersey  has  had  a 
long  period  of  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  home  of  Americans. 
Located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  near 
the  greatest  market  center  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  concentration  of  human  popula¬ 
tion,  this  particular  State  has  had  to 
contribute  to  the  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  in  an  almost  sensational  way. 

A  century  takes  one  back  to  the 
days  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Before  that  date  the  records  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  might  be  found  in 
practically  all  of  the  colonial  areas 
and  the  early  States  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  region.  Farming  was 
a  rather  self-contained  way  of  life: 
the  average  farm  tended  to  produce 
much  of  the  food  which  the  family 
required,  some  at  least  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  it  needed,  and  much  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  which  was  used  in  the  building 
of  homes  and  barns. 

The  economic  life  of  the  area 
changed  steadily  during  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  years  leading  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
cities  in  and  near  the  New  Jersey 
community  grew  rapidly.  Expanding 
human  populations  began  to  create 
new  and  immediate  demands  upon 
the  nearby  agriculture  that  required 
more  and  more  of  the  necessities  of 
daily  living  from  the  use  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil.  Then  the  Civil 
War,  upsetting  the  normal  way  of 
life  in  New  Jersey,  as  elsewhere, 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  New  Jersey’s  farming  indus¬ 
try.  In  1862  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  Morrill  Act,  creating  the  system 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  New  Jersey  accepted  its 
share  of  these  federal  funds.  Rutgers 
College,  now  Rutgers  University,  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersqy,  be¬ 
came  the  State’s  land-grand  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  still  that  center  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  farm  research. 

A  Changing  Picture 

As  the  cities  and  their  industries 
grew,  changes  began  to  appear  on 
New  Jersey’s  countryside.  They  did 
not  come  suddenly,  nor  all  at  one 
time;  gradually,  one  by  one,  they  ap¬ 
peared.  Each  change  had  its  marked 
effect  upon  rural  life’  and  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  What  were  some  of  these 
changes? 

The  penetration  of  more  and  more 
of  the  New  Jersey  farming  sections 
by  better  roads  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  to  be 
recalled.  New  roads  opened  up  new 
farming  activities.  Farmers  began  to 
find  it  easier  and  more  economical 
to  market  their  products,  to  reach 
their  consumers.  That  situation  grad¬ 
ually  changed  the  type  of  farm 
products  to  be  offered.  The  economy 
of  farm  production  immediately 
jumped  up;  roads  were  found  to  be 
indispensible  to  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  farm  community.  This 
increase  in  number  and  quality  of 
roads  in  New  Jersey  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Today  New 
Jersey  farms  are  to  be  reached  over 
concrete  highways  of  the  most  mod¬ 
em  type.  They  bring  the  consumers 
to  the  very  doors  of  New  Jersey 
farmers. 


By  W.  C.  Thompson 

Another  Great  Change 

Another  great  change  which  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  not  long  after  the  Civil 
War  was  the  introduction  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices  into  the  farm  pic¬ 
ture.  Machinery  for  doing  farm  op¬ 
erations  was  invented  and  introduced 
in  an  amazingly  rapid  series  of 
events.  It  changed  many  farm 
chores  and  kinds  of  work  from  a 
hand  style  to  a  mechanized  type.  This 
permitted  the  changing  of  many 
farms  from  a  self-sustaining  and  self- 
sufficing  family  activity  to  a  modern 
production  business.  Illustrations  of 
this  trend  to  mechanization  in  New 
Jersey  farming  may  be  found  in  every 
branch  of  its  modern  agriculture.  In 
the  poultry  industry,  for  example,  the 
introduction  of  the  artificial  incuba¬ 
tor  outmoded  the  mother  hen  and 
made  it  possible  to  produce  chicks 
on  a  scale  which  had  theretofore  been 
undreamed  of,  and  ended  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  baby  chick  industry. 
In  fact,  the  industry  which  now  com¬ 
prises  a  huge  sector  of  American 
poultry  farming,  the  production  and 
selling  and  distribution  of  millions 
of  day-old  chicks,  was  founded  in 
Stockton,  N.  J.,  in  the  early  ’90’s 
when  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  a  life  long 
poultryman,  first  tried  sending  newly 
hatched  chicks  through  a  public  con¬ 
veyor  to  distant  buyers.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  incubator  was  soon  followed  by 
artificial  brooders  until,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  scarcely  a  brood  of  chicks 
is  to  be  found  which  is  brooded  by 
the  mother  hen.  This  combination  of 
mechanical  devices  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  broiler  industry.  In 
1889,  Dr.  Julius  Nelson,  biologist  at 
Rutgers,  observed  that  a  new  poultry 
industry  was  appearing  in  the  Ham- 
monton  area  where  hundreds  of  broil¬ 
ers  were  being  produced  for  human 
consumption. 

In  the  dairy  industry  even  more 
amazing  mechanical  inventions  have 
arisen  to  help  develop  milk  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  significant  level  it  now 
occupies,  as  this  Rural  New-Yorker 
centennial  year  of  1950  rolls  around. 
The  milking  machines  are  only  one 
of  the  numerous  mechanical  devices 
now  used  by  New  Jersey  dairymen. 
The  fruit  growers,  always  a  most 
important  part  of  New  Jersey’s  agri¬ 
culture,  sought  for  and  found  me¬ 
chanical  aids  in  the  doing  of  their 
fruit  farm  jobs — as  one  example,  the 
spraying  machinery.  In  grain  farm¬ 
ing  and  hay  making,  modern  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  has  revolutionized 
the  business,  all  within  these  one 
hundred  years. 


In  New  Jersey 


The  Role  of  Science 

Science,  through  its  widely  various 
manifestations,  stands  forth  as  pro¬ 
viding  still  another  series  of  changes 
in  New  Jersey’s  agriculture  during 
this  period  of  time.  Farmers  deal 
primarily  with  three  great  commodi¬ 
ties — animals,  plants,  and  the  soil. 
Each  must  be  better  understood  and 
placed  under  control  so  that  they  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  and 
needs  of  those  who  gain  their  liveli¬ 
hoods  from  the  farm  enterprise. 
Genetics,  that  is,  the  art  and  science 
of  breeding,  came  into  New  Jersey 
vigorously  to  guide  New  Jersey  poul- 
trymen  to  develop  more  efficient 
chickens.  Witness  the  efficient  White 
Leghorns  which  have  been  bred  to 
populate  the  thousands  of  egg.  farms 
in  New  Jersey  today;  or  the  Jersey 
Buff  Turkey,  a  medium  sized  turkey 
bred  specifically  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  formula  for  an  efficient 
turkey  for  the  present  day.  Concern¬ 
ing  better  fruits,  witness  the  world 
renowned  varieties  of  peaches  which 
will  forever  stand  out  as  a  notable 
contribution  from  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake, 
New  Jersey  horticultural  scientist,  as 
well  as  the  finer  blueberries,  grander 
cranberries,  and  better  apples.  Wit¬ 
ness,  too,  the  splendid  herds  of  cattle 
now  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey 
barns  and  pastures.  There  is  no 
phase  of  agriculture  involving  any 
type  of  livestock  or  the  plant  in¬ 
dustry  which  does  not  show  the  .up¬ 
building  effects  of  the  employment 
of  scientifically  sound  principles  of 
breeding  and  management.  The  soil 
thus  has  been  made  more  productive 
through  science.  It  has  been  rebuilt 
and  conserved  through  recent  dis¬ 
coveries.  It  has  been  made  to  serve 
all  branches  of  agriculture  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  ever  before.  As  the 
unfolding  pattern  of  New  Jersey’s 
agriculture  has  emerged  with  the 
passing  of  years,  there  is  a  trend 
toward  ever  greater  specialization,  a 
movement  away  from  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  more  toward  specialized  farm 
production.  Nearness  to  the  great 
consumer  markets  of  the  Northeast, 
with  their  whimsical  yet  tremendous 
demands,  has  aided  and  abetted  this 
trend  toward  specialization.  For  ex- 
emple,  in  the  poultry  industry,  now 
rated  in  product  value  as  the  top 
branch  of  New  Jersey’s  farming  en¬ 
terprise,  the  old  farm  flock  is  almost 
gone.  Now  we  have  the  modern  egg 
farm,  specializing  in  strictly  fresh 
food  eggs  with  white  shells,  for  which 
the  White  Leghorn  fowl  has  been 
specifically  improved  and  developed. 
Likewise  in  the  case  of  vegetables, 


with  the  modern  asparagus  farms, 
the  huge  fields  of  can-house  tomatoes 
in  South  Jersey,  the  irrigated  spinach 
fields  in  our  truck-crop  areas.  Dairy 
farms  have  been  developed  which 
produce  fluid  milk  meeting  all  -the 
rigid  specifications  of  present-day 
health  laws.  We  have  many  fine 
herds  of  Angus  beef  and  there  are 
also  quite  a  few  which  specialize  in 
milk  goats.  On  every  side,  where 
livestock  and  plant  crops  are  in¬ 
volved,  specialization  is  to  be  seen. 

Cooperatives  Have  Developed 

An  equally  important  trend  is  the 
one  toward  farmer  organizations. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  average  farmer  was  a  some¬ 
what  isolated,  self-sufficient  produc¬ 
er,  there  was  little  need  for  him  to 
consider  what  his  neighbors  might  be 
doing,  nor  did  the  volume  of  their 
crop  production  particularly  worry 
him.  Times  changed.  Nowadays, 
farm  production  in  New  Jersey  is  a 
highly  competitive  enterprise;  not 
only  competitive  within  the  State  as 
between  egg  farmers,  but  competitive 
with  other  outlying  and  oftentimes 
vast  areas  which  are  interested  in 
producing  the  same  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  which  New  Jersey  men  specialize 
in.  Garden  State  farmers,  especially 
along  some  lines,  such  as  fresh  eggs, 
peaches,  milk  and  tomatoes,  have 
found  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  band  together  in  their  effort  to 
market  their  farm  products  fairly  and 
economically.  Cooperatives  have  de¬ 
veloped,  especially  within  the  past 
30  years,  Until  the  farm  landscape 
seems  fairly  dotted  with  their  es¬ 
tablishments  and  markets.  The  trav¬ 
eling  public,  brought  so  much  closer 
to  New  Jersey  farms  by  the  road 
system,  the  automobile  and  tele¬ 
phone,  has  forced  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  roadside  stands  from 
which  the  fresh  quality  New  Jersey 
farm  products  may  reach  the  ultimate 
consumers  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time  and  quality.  Merchandising, 
grading,  packaging  and  handling  of 
farm  products  have  indeed  been  rev¬ 
olutionized  within  the  latter  years  of 
this  century.  Today  passersby  may 
stop  at  a  modern  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
stead  and  get  cellophane-wrapped 
farm  produce,  graded  fresh  eggs  in 
cartons,  or  peaches  in  special  boxes 
which  make  possible  the  transfer  of 
tree-ripened  fruit  from  the  orchards 
to  the  table  without  fear  of  spoilage. 

What  of  Tomorrow? 

A  century  ends,  and  a  new  one 
begins.  It  is  always  so.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  with  its  thousands  of 
devoted  readers,  has  reason  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  particular  century,  1850- 
1950.  It  is  an  interesting  time,  this 
time  in  which  we  live.  The  last  cen¬ 
tury  saw  several  wars,  each  of  which 
broke  into  the  continuity  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development  and  history — a 
Civil  War,  two  World  Wars,  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  as  well. 
These  national  crises  challenged  agri¬ 
culture  generally,  for  the  farm  must 
feed  the  people  in  time  of  war,  must 
support  its  armies,  and  sustain  its 
allies.  New  Jersey  in  these  several 
war  periods  was  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  its  efforts  to  produce  the 
specialized  food  products  which  its 
farming  has  always  boasted.  New 
Jersey  made  and  exceeded  the  quotas 
of  farm  foods  assigned  to  her  on 
every  occasion.  New  Jersey  has 
proved  that  her  agriculture  is  adapta¬ 
ble  to  today’s  needs. 

So,  as  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey 
enter  this  new  century,  it  is  with  an 
understanding  that  these  various 
trends  which  have  appeared  in  the 
past  century  will  probably  continue 
to  develop  and  become  ever  more 
intensified  as  the  years  come  and 
go.  Farming  is  getting  more  and 
more  complicated  as  the  years  pass; 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  helped  nor 
avoided.  Farming  here  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  throbbing  times  and 
in  line  with  the  needs  and  demands 
of  an  ever  increasing  population,  one 
which  is  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  particular  and  exacting.  New 
Jersey  farm  falk  have  demonstrated 
that  their  products  can  be  offered  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  The 
stress  on  quality  will  be  more  strong¬ 
ly  emphasized  in  the  coming  years. 

One  final  word.  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers  have  .depended  upon  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  guidance  and  help 
through  this  past  century.  They  need 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  jour¬ 
nalism  standing  right  behind  them  all 
of  the  time.  In  the  days  ahead  this 
need  will  be  greater. 


New  Jersey  is  noted  for  its  many  well  kept  and  efficiently  operated  farms. 
This  beautiful  farmstead ,  owned  by  Franklin  Rue  and  Sons,  is  located  in 
Monmouth  County.  Operated  as  a  dairy  and  potato  farm,  it  has  been  in  the 

Rue  family  since  1800. 
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Early  Days  with  "The  Rural ” 

By  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 


Recently  I  have  been  reminded  that 
late  in  the  last  century  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  a  managerial  or  own¬ 
ership  way  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  that  I  should  recount  my 
memories.  Of  course  I  remember  the 
outline  of  the  circumstances,  but  the 
details  are  gone  with  the  flight  of 
years.  I  rejoice  that  the  journal  still 
visits  many  homes  and  has  lived  its 
century;  and  it  will  continue. 

Before  me  as  I  write  is  the  bound 
volume  of  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  year  1875.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sprightly  variety  of 
its  contents,  its  direct  helpfulness, 
the  excellence  of  'the  few  wood  en¬ 
gravings,  and  the  modesty  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  That  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  the  journal,  and  I  knew 
it  before  that  time.  It  was  a  stimu¬ 
lator  of  my  early  youth.  D.  D.  T. 
Moore  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  agricultural 
development  in  the  middle  of  the 
past  century;  he  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  references  for  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  opened  at  Oberlin  in 
1854.  That  institution  had  attracted 
about  40  students  in  one  of  its  years. 

Then  I  open  the  volume  for  1892, 
when  my  interest  in  the  journal  had 
become  definite  and  personal.  The 
photo-engraving  process  had  given  it 
a  new  character.  The  magazine 
American  Gardening  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  it.  The  general  manager 
of  the  publication  was  E.  H.  Libby, 
a  vividly  enthusiastic  nature  lover 
and  garden  man.  The  concern  was 
the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  Times 
Building,  New  York  City.  In  the  issue 
of  January  23,  1892,  is  an  extended 
discussion,  from  the  Rural  Grounds, 
of  tomatoes  with  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  kinds.  Breeders  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  these  confident  days  may 
well  ponder  this  contribution. 

My  primary  interest  in  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
was  as  a  publishing  enterprise  in  the 
eager  days  when  I  was  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  I  must  write  books  and 
must  find  ways  of  manufacturing 
them.  In  1885  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  published  a  book  I  had 
written,  and  in  1886  Orange  Judd 
Publishing  Company  had  issued  an¬ 
other.  In  1889  another  book  was 
written,  published  early  in  1890  in 
New  York,  by  the  Garden  Publishing 
Company. 

Soon  after  the  Rural  Library  was 
established,  of  which  Number  6,  in 
Volume  I,  April  1892,  was  Cross- 
Breeding  and  Hybridizing  by  myself. 
Bibliography  of  the  subject  was 
added  to  this  publication;  among  the 
entries  was  reference  to  Mendel,  1865, 
then  unknown  to  workers  in  science. 
It  is  from  this  entry  that  DeVries  in 
Amsterdam  discovered  Mendel  and 
started  the  present  science  of  gen¬ 
etics. 

Intimately  associated  with  these 
early  ventures  was  a  printer  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Penna.,  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
with  whom  in  many  capacities  I  was 
associated  all  my  subsequent  life.  His 
death  late  in  1948  was  the  ending  of 
a  fertile  friendship,  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  an  enthusiastic  and  stimu¬ 
lating  influence.  From  those  early 
days  I  retain  recollections  of  John  J. 
Dillon,  with  whom  greetings  still  pass 
in  the  Christmas  season. 

My  recollections  of  that  period  of 
50  years  and  more  years  ago  are 
naturally  of  the  family  farm  and  of 
the  skills  in  handicraft,  and  of  the 
seasons,  that  developed  in  the  young 
people.  One  of  the  skills  in  my 
country  was  the  splitting  of  rails; 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  railsplitter. 
We  did  not  think  that  was  an  ac¬ 
complishment,  or  at  least  an  unusual 
one,  for  it  was  a  prevailing  labor, 
when  timber  was  abundant  and  lands 
had  to  be  fenced  to  mark  boundaries 
and  to  keep  the  cattle  in  and  other 
animals  out.  Now  I  travel  many 
miles  to  see  a  few  corners  of  a  zig¬ 
zag  rail  fence  that  stands  up  without 
posts  or  props  or  riders.  We  were 
taught  also  to  plow  a  straight  fur¬ 
row.  I  remember  the  pride  with 
which  a  boy  looked  back  over  his 
route  in  breaking  out  a  field,  holding 
the  plow  and  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen; 
Harry  S.  Truman  can  drive  a  straight 
furrow.  Yet  if  the  farm  is  on  hilly 
or  slopey  land,  the  straight  furrow 
is  now  poor  farming. 


My  recollection  is  also  of  men. 
Two  of  them  are  associated  with 
early  Rural  New-Yorker  days,  E.  S. 
Carman  and  H.  W.  Collingwood,  each 
as  editor  of  the  paper.  They  were 
rare  and  able  men. 

In  my  earlier  time  Elbert  S.  Car¬ 
man  had  an  experimental  ground 
across  the  river  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  maintained  in  connection  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  which  he 
then  owned  and  edited,  to  test  the 
catalogue  offerings  of  garden  and 
farm  seeds  and  to  engage  in  exten¬ 
sive  and  accurate  investigations  in 
plant  breeding.  Here  I  knew  him 
and  prized  him  highly  as  a  worker 
and  a  gentleman;  I  enjoyed  being  a 
guest  at  his  house.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Andrew  S.  Fuller  when 
that  strong  character  was  editor  of 
“The  Rural.”  Naturally  the  paper 
had  a  strong  horticultural  and  home¬ 
making  trend.  Carman  worked  ef¬ 
fectively  with  potatoes,  and  produced 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  which  was 
for  many  years  the  leading  variety. 
He  aimed  for  a  thick,  round  potato, 
to  which  most  of  his  varieties  con¬ 
formed,  known  collectively  in  that 
period  as  Rurals.  Carman  was  a 
cultured  forward  looking  man,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Brown  University;  years 
1836  to  1901. 

Herbert  Winslow  Collingwood  suc¬ 
ceeded  Carman  as  editor,  becoming 
assistant  in  1885,  managing  editor  at 
least  as  early  as  1892,  and  Editor-in- 
Chief  in  1900.  He  was  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  who  was  graduated  from  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  one 
class  behind  me,  in  1883;  and  there 
I  knew  him  well.  He  was  an  ener¬ 
getic  man  of  original  opinions  and  of 
dramatic  modes  of  expression.  He 
was  an  entertaining  writer.  He  had 
lived  in  the  South  and  was  once 
editor  of  the  Southern  Live-Stock 
Journal,  Starkville,  Miss.  He  wrote 
a  striking  book  called  “Andersonville 
Violets,”  and  others  on  farming  top¬ 
ics.  Later  he  became  very  deaf,  al¬ 
though  actively  continuing  his  work. 
In  this  period  he  wrote  the  reflective 
book,  “Adventures  in  Silence.”  His 
years  were  1857  to  1927. 

These  men  and  their  contempor¬ 
aries  lived  in  the  stimulating  era 
when  new  applications  began  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  life  and  the  business  of 
farming,  but  they  were  far  short  of 
the  changes  ana  expansions  of  the 
present  day.  A  notable  event  took 
place  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  in 
1911,  that  has  changed  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  country  living  in  the  United 
States.  In  that  year  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Broome  County,  the 
Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
through  its  general  passenger  agent, 
Mr.  Cullen,  and  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  established  an  agricultural 
agency,  headquartered  at  Bingham¬ 
ton.  John  H.  Barron,  a  graduate  of 
the  college,  was  the  agent,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  Broome  County  work  ef¬ 
fectively  until  1913  and  then  became 
extension  professor  of  field  crops  at 
Cornell  until  his  death  a  few  years 
ago.  He  did  a  notable  pioneer  work, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  county 
agency  system  which  has  changed 
rural  attitudes  fundamentally. 

Extension  work  had  to  defend  it¬ 
self  in  those  days,  but  now  it  could 
not  be  disestablished. 

Today  the  objectives  of  farming 
are  changing.  The  self-supporting 
general  family  farm  is  in  the  process 
of  departing;  in  many  places  it  has 
gone.  In  my  youth  a  barrel  of  brown 
sugar  (really  brown)  was  purchased 
in  town  in  the  Fall  and  put  into  the 
cellar,  together  with  a  few  caddies  of 
salt  mackerel.  Practically  all  the 
other  food  came  from  the  farm  itself, 
and  the  cellar  (with  earth  floor  and 
before  the  days  of  central  heat)  was 
a  fragrant  compaction  of  all  the  food 
any  man  had  a  right  to  expect.  Now 
a  man  can  hardly  afford  to  run  a 
self  -  supporting,  family  -  sufficient 
farm,  with  all  the  machinery  needed 
for  every  kind  of  crop  and  animal 
and  with  shortage  of  farm  help.  The 
oncoming  economic  changes  are  basic. 

And  do  we  foresee  the  final  pat¬ 
tern?  By  no  means.  When  at  last 
the  conquests  are  completed,  we  may 
begin  in  a  new  way  the  redirection 
of  the  man,  and  the  unforeseen  hu¬ 
man  adjustment,  to  the  Holy  Earth. 
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Start  with  a  husky,  woven-wire  fence,  made  from  tough,  high-quality 
steel  with  a  tight  galvanized  coating  for  long  years  of  service.  Such  a 
fence  is  yours  when  you  ask  for  Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem  Fence  is  sturdy  in  every  detail  of  its  hinge-joint  construc¬ 
tion.  The  line  and  stay  wires  have  just  the  right  degree  of  stiffness  and 
the  high  strength  required  for  a  really  durable  fence.  The  springy 
tension  curves  take  up  slack,  keep  the  fence  tight  through  every  season. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Bethlehem  Fence.  There  is  a  style  for  every  use. 
It's  easy  to  install  and  looks  trim  for  years — especially  when  you  use 
Bethlehem  Steel  Posts.  They're  strong,  stay  firm,  and  last  a  lifetime. 


BETHLEHEM  FENCE 

BARBED  WIRE  •  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  brine  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING  !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

mm  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227-H  Stitt  St,  M  if  skill,  Mtck 
NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  bis  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CO..  (Formerly  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  WRECKING 
COMPANY).  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA. 
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.QUICK flee**  HUIINC  CABLE 

Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  1 5  w.  for  1  to  3  ft.  pipe . $1.00 

812  30  w.  for  3  to  &  ft.  pipe .  $1.80 

M26  60  w.  for  6  to  12  ft.  pipe .  $2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe . $3.00 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe .  $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It .  $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  I2‘  of  pipe  $1.00 
We  refer  inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

/GRO-QUICK  3(14  W.  Hnran  St..  Cbkng*  10,  III. 


PATENTS 


Without  otilicatlon.  write  for 
iiifumiution  on  stops  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Keg.  Cut.  Ally. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE 


o  AEROIL  NO.  99  FLAME  GUN 
KILLS  SEEDS  AND  ROOTS 

o  DOES  NOT  DESTROY  SOIL  CON¬ 
TENT-PLANT  AT  ONCE 

•  LEAVES  NOTHING  POISONOUS 
TO  PETS,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Burns  only  6 %  kerosene,  94%  air.  Splits 
rocks,  burns  out  stumps,  acts  as  incinerator, 
boils  water,  tar,  pitch,  etc.,  disinfects  chicken 
and  dog  runs.  101  all  year  around  uses. 
Comes  complete,  nothing  else  to  buy.  You 
get  4  gallon  welded  steel  tank  with  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  and  brass  pump,  7'  of  oil  re¬ 
sisting  hose  and  seamless  steel  removable 
coil  burner.  800,00  in  use.  Light  enough 
to  be  popular  with  women  users.  Endorsed 
by  leading  agricultural  authorities. 


10  Day  Trial 
1  Year  Guarantee 


Complete 

Only 


22 


00 


Prepaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  illustrated  free  booklet,  or  send  in 
your  order  by  mail.  Shipment  from  stock. 
Beat  the  weeds  this  year  with  an  Aeroil 
Flame  Gun! 

!8!L  AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

73  WESLEY  ST.,  SO.  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 
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Soils  and  Their  Minerals 

How  They  are  Influenced  by  Time 

William  A.  Albrecht 
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To  say  that  the  life  span  of  an  the  means  by  which  the  plant  roots 
individual,  or  the  span  of  a  century,  bring  the  lifeless,  inorganic  world  of 
influences  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  rocks  and  minerals  into  creative  con- 
may  seem  to  be  a  stretch  of  the  im-  tact  with  the  living,  organic  world, 
agination  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  at  that  contact  of  root  surface 
soils  consist  mainly  of  rocks  and  min-  with  clay  surface  where  the  ex- 
erals.  One  century  seems  a  very  changeable  inorganic  nutrients  like 
short  time  for  making  soil  when  the  calcium,  potassium,  magnesium  and 
minerals  going  to  compose  it  are  said  so  on,  are  sufficiently  active  and  high 
in  poetic  language  to  be  “rock-ribbed  enough  in  concentration  to  be  nu- 
and  ancient  as  the  sun.”  Yet  a  cen-  trient  sources.  They  are  the  sources 
tury,  or  less  than  half  of  that  time  of  the  plants’  crop  producing  power, 
in  one  generation,  may  bring  either  making  big  yields  in  the  relatively 
constructive  or  destructive  changes  short  period  of  a  growing  season, 
in  the  soil.  It  can  bring  decided  That  the  clay-root  contact  is  a  truly 
changes  in  the  soil’s  contents  of  the  dynamic  performance  becomes  more 
mineral  elements  serving  as  potential  appreciated  when  we  realize  that  for 
nourishment  of  animals  and  man.  For  a  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  of  four  tons 
the  slower  processes  of  natural  con-  during  a  single  year,  the  previous 
struction  of  the  soil  body,  the  re-  rock  and  humus  decompositions  must 
quired  time  is  usually  very  long;  but  have  given  out  150  pounds  of  calcium, 
for  the  speedier  processes  of  destruc-  150  pounds  of  potassium,  19  of  phos- 
tion  of  the  soil’s  strength  to  feed  us,  phorus,  and  20  of  magnesium,  not  to 
the  time  period  under  man’s  control  mention  all  the  other  required  ele- 
is  very  short.  - ■L- 


Minerals  and  Climatic  Forces 

Viewed  over  geological  ages,  soils 
exhibit  a  pattern  of  "differing  degrees 
of  development.  Accordingly,  there 
are  variations  in  their  mineral  con¬ 
tents.  More  development  represents 
an  increasing  breakdown  by  the  rocks 
into  clay  and  their  more  extensive 
solution  in  water  but  eventually  com¬ 
plete  movement  to  the  sea.  The  same . 
effect  comes  about  in  less  time  as 
more  rainfall  bathes  the  rock.  It 
comes  about  in  less  time  a§  that  wa¬ 
ter  is  warmer  or  the  region  has  a 
higher  average  temperature.  During 
a  given  time  period  the  drier,  more 
western  United  States  has  not  yet 
developed  into  soils  with  significant 
amounts  of  clay  in  them.  Nor  is  that 
clay  stocked  with  the  proper  array 
of  exchangeable  nutrient  elements. 
During  the  same  geological  time,  the 
central  United  States  has  developed 
soils  with  moderate  amounts  of  clay 
and  has  saturated  that  clay  with  a 
relatively  complete  list  of  the  es¬ 
sential  nutrient  elements  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  and  meat. 

Eastern  United  States,  however, 
has  not  only  developed  much  clay 
from  the  rocks  to  give  us  heavy  soils, 
but  it  has  also  weathered  the  min¬ 
erals  until  only  the  most  insoluble 
ones  remain,  which  contain  little  that 
is  nourishment.  There  the  clay  has 
lost  its  supply  of  adsorbed  nutrients. 
They  were  exchanged  off  because 
acidity,  or  hydrogen,  a  non-nutrient 
for  plants,  took  their  place.  These 
nutrients  were  not  retained  to  be  so 
exchanged  in  our  southeastern  States 
where  another  type  of  clay  has  so 
little,  if  any,  adsorptive  and  exchange 
capacities  to  make  them  acid.  Time, 
as  it  is  changing  the  rocks  and  min¬ 
erals  of  the  soils  to  build  them  up 
or  to  tear  them  down  in  fertility, 
is  measurable,  not  so  much  in  terms 
of  the  calendar,  but  rather  in  terms 
of  the  rainfall  and  temperature,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  either  moderate  agen¬ 
cies  to  increase  or  are  excessive  ones 
to  decrease  the  usable  supplies  of  the 
necessary  nutrients  readily  exchange¬ 
able  from  the  soil. 

Soil  Decomposition  is  Important 

These  changes  by  the  rocks  are  the 
requisites  of  life.  Were  the  min¬ 
erals  in  the  soil  not  constantly  break¬ 
ing  down,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  soil  to  support  higher  forms  of 
life.  The  assembly  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  creation  start  in  the  soil.  They 
?re  fed  .fcy  the  nutrient  elements  com¬ 
ing  initially  out  of  the  rocks  and  min¬ 
erals.  These  supposedly  permanent 
remnants  of  the  earth  are  decompos¬ 
ing  slowly.  The  silt  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  smaller  rock  fragments 
there,  contain  the  dozen  or  more 
chemical  elements  which  the  mi¬ 
crobes,  the  plants  and  animals  need, 
and  which  you  and  I  must  have  for 
the  building  of  our  bodies. 

In  this  nutrient  supply  on  the  clay 
and  humus  component,  there  is  the 
major,  chemically-dynamic  and  crea¬ 
tive  power  of  the  soil.  This  adsorp 
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West  Supplies  Minerals  to  East 

The  area  of  the  United  States  il¬ 
lustrates  wide  differences  in  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  time  on  the  mineral  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  soil.  Along  about  the  97th 
meridian  of  longitude,  which  is  about 
the  mid-continent,  the  soils  are  neith¬ 
er  seriously  acid  nor  alkaline  in  re¬ 
action.  Here  we  would  expect  the 
mineral  changes  (not  the  organic 
changes)  to  be  very  slow  and  that 
any  of  these  changes  wrought  in  the 
soil  would  require  a  long  time.  This 
slow  rate  goes  back  to  the  low  rain¬ 
fall  there  and  in  the  areas  to  the 
west.  The  soils  there  are  dry  much 
of  the  time.  Consequently,  they  are 
blown  away  by  the  winds  and  carried 
eastward.  They  are  carried  from  the 
areas  of  low  rainfall  to  those  with 
much  higher  annual  precipitation. 
Unweathered,  nutrient-rich  minerals 
of  fine  particle  size  are  thus  being 
shifted  from  low  rainfall,  non-acid 
soil  areas  to  regions  of  high  rainfall, 
acid  soils.  They  are  being  moved 
from  where  they  have  been  little  in¬ 
fluenced  during  a  long  time  to  where 
they  are  much  influenced  during  a 
short  time.  By  this  means  nature  is 
putting  the  finely  ground,  fresh  min¬ 
erals  originating  in  the  West  through 
an  acid  treatment  in  the  East  to  make 
them  more  speedy  and  effective  in 
their  fertilizer  services.  The  time 
need  not  be  so  long  for  significant 
mineral  change  anywhere  east  of  the 
line.  There  the  soil  acid  treats  the 
recently  deposited  minerals,  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  active  fertilizer  forms. 

Time  Required  to  Build  Soils’ 
Minerals 


We  apply  it  as  the  pulverized  rock. 
Even  though  we  say  the  lime  rock  is 
insoluble,  we  know  it  will  eventually 
be  changed  within  the  soil  to  become 
so.  Only  by  that  change  will  it 
nourish  the  plants.  We  do  not  expect 
it  to  be  effective  immediately,  yet  we 
know  it  will  be  stimulative  to  plant 
growth  in  less  than  a  year’s  time  after 
application.  We  know  it  will  show 
lasting  effects  for  as  long  a  time 
thereafter  as  any  fragments  remain 
in  the  soil. 

This  then  is  not  such  a  slow  rate 
for  changes  of  minerals.  It  tells  us 
that  other  rocks  and  minerals  making 
up  the  soil,  including  those  finely 
pulverized  forms  in  the  sand  and 
silt,  cannot  be  so  permanent.  They, 
too,  must  be  undergoing  decomposi¬ 
tion  much  as  the  limestone  does.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  are  slowly  giving 
their  nutrients  over  to  the  clay  and 
to  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as 
limestone  gives  up  its  calcium  to 
nourish  plants,  animals  and  man.  The 
acidity  of  the  soil  where  we  apply 
limestone  is,  therefore,  beneficial 
rather  than  detrimental,  in  that  it 
mobilizes  the  nutrients  from  all  the 
soil  rocks  into  the  acid  clay  and,  from 
there,  into  the  acid-enveloped  root 
of  the  plant. 

Decomposition  of  limestone  con¬ 
tributes  calcium  to  our  crops  for  the 
services  by  this  element  in  their  bet¬ 
ter  delivery  of  proteins  and  other 
food  complexes  to  us.  This  results 
because  limestone  is  put  on  the  acid 
clay.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  in 
the  past  appreciated  this  service  by 
the  acidity  of  the  soil.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  soil  acidity  is 
detrimental  when  in  reality  the  hy¬ 
drogen  ion  giving  the  acid  condition, 
is  the  medium  of  exchange  by  which 
nature  weathers  the  rocks,  and  by 
which  the  plant  roots  can  still  get 
nourishment  out  of  the  soil  even 
after  considerable  rainwater  has  gone 
through  it. 

Productive  Soils  Mobilize  Minerals 

Bock  phosphate,  like  the  limestone, 
is  also  broken  down  in  the  soil.  Here 
is  another  fertilizing  mineral  changed 
by  time  to  be  more  effective.  Here 
the  acid  clay,  and  the  decaying  acid 
organic  matter,  are  again  the  agen¬ 
cies  bringing  about  the  change.  We 
do  not  expect  this  change  by  rock 
phosphate  to  be  a  speedy  one.  In 
fact,  no  rocks  or  minerals  are 
changed  quickly.  Had  they  always 
done  so,  there  would  not  be  any  left 
serving  to  nourish  us  at  this  late  date 
in  geological  history  or  at  the  time 
as  late  as  our  arrival  on  the  scene. 


_  ,  ,  ,  Not  only  calcium  and  phosphorus, 

Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  that  but  also  magnesium,  potassium,  iron, 
the  common  practice  of  putting  lime-  manganese,  zinc,  boron,  copper  co¬ 
stone  on  soil  is  a  good  illustration  of  bait,  iodine,  molybdenum,  and  pos- 
how  we  require  time  to  make  this  sibly  other  essential  elements,  must 
mineral  serve  in  the  soil  for  profit  . 
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mineral  forbears  by  these  soil  agen¬ 
cies.  The  amount  of  plant  growth 
is,  of  necessity,  no  greater  than  these 
accumulated  past — and  active  present 
— changes  in  the  soil’s  mineral  sup¬ 
plies  will  permit  in  terms  of  their 
delivery  of  nutrients  to  the  plants. 
The  acidity  (a)  of  the  clay,  (b)  of 
the  plant  roots,  and  (c)  of  the  soil 
water,  is  the  agency  prompting  the 
changes  in  the  soil  minerals  and 
bringing  the  nutritional  services  to 
plant  life.  As  the  original  rocks,  like 
granites  or  silicates,  are  less  soluble, 
so  their  nutrient  delivery  services  are 
slower. 

Soil  Organic  Matter  and  the  Mineral 
Elements 

For  a  youthful  nation  immediacy 
is  compnonly  the  dominating  philos¬ 
ophy.  Testing  soils  for  what  they 
can  deliver  now,  rather  than  how 
much  for  how  long,  is  the  viewpoint 
in  prominence.  Soil  minerals  and 
time  are  not  connected  in  our  think¬ 
ing.  Already  we  are  coming  of  age 
nationally.  We  are  recalling  that  a 
half  century  ago  Professor  C.  G.  Hop¬ 
kins  emphasized  the  need  for  a  per¬ 
manent  agriculture  built  on  putting 
natural  minerals  into  the  soil. 

Inorganic  elements  released  in  the 
soil  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter 
assembled  there  by  nature  over  long 
times  are  in  seemingly  better  balance 
than  we  can  prescribe  them  or  supply 
them  for  food  crop  production.  We 
are  coming  to  appreciate  organic 
matter  in  certain  soil  settings  as 
nature’s  gift  of  minerals  broken  down 
and  their  nutrients  built  into  decom¬ 
posable  dynamic  reserves. 

From  Good  to  Poor  Soils  in  One 
Generation 

Now  that  the  organic  matter  that 
was  once  high  in  the  virgin  soils  has 
gone  so  low,  the  mineral  reserves  of 
the  soils  are  coming  into  prominence. 
Unfortunately,  their  rate  of  break¬ 
down  is  too  slow  for  big  annual 
yields.  Sanborn  Field  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station  includes 
one  plot  in  continuous  wheat  since 
1888  with  no  fertility  return  to  the 
soil  except  that  in  the  seed  brought 
form  other  areas.  After  the  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  grain  yields  for 
about  45  years,  this  plot  became  a 
crop  failure  in  alternate  years.  After 
the  organic  matter  has  been  burned 
so  low,  the  rate  of  nutrient  delivery 
is  mainly  from  silt  and  sand  in  de¬ 
composition.  That  rate  is  too  slow 
for  the  crop’s  seed  production  every 
year.  The  time  period  must  now  be 
two  years  for  enough  active  fertility 
to  accumulate  on  the  clay  in  the  soil 
so  as  to  permit  the  next  crop  after 
one  exhausts  it.  Even  then  the  yields 
of  grain  are  now  too  low  for  eco¬ 
nomic  production. 

Crop  rotation  on  another  set  of 
plots  on  this  same  experiment  field 
gives  nearly  the  same  time  figure. 
What  was  once  clover  and  two  years 
of  timothy  following  the  six-year  ro¬ 
tation  after  corn,  oats  and  wheat, 
are  now  three  years  of  weeds.  That 
three-year  period  of  weed-fallow 
combination  is  permitting  the  soil 
acidity  under  40  inches  of  annual 
rainfall  to  mobilize  some  small 
amounts  of  fertility  out  of  the  min- 
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all  be  broken  out  of  their  rock  and  erals  remaining.  But  there,  too,  the 
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The  wheat  crops  during  the  last  20  o 
been  failures  in  alternate  years.  Fort j 
the  soil  so  far  as  to  require  a  year  of 
even  then  a  crop  not  large  enough  to 

yields  fail  to  pay  their  labor  costs. 
Even  those  soils  under  rotation  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  treatments  come  under 
the  beat  of  time  for  their  exhaustion 
in  one  generation  just  as  does  con¬ 
tinuous  cropping.  Crop  rotation  has 
not  preserved  any  soil  fertility. 

Time  has  been  bringing  changes  in 
the  soil  fertility,  but  for  each  of  us 
the  evidence  accumulates  slowly  and 
creeps  on  us  so  assiduously  that  we 
have  not  appreciated  it.  When  what 
we  call  weeds — plants  so  low  in  food 
value  that  a  cow  refuses  to  eat  them 
—  come  into  the  field,  we  say  “the 
original  crop  is  running  out.”  Like 
the  cow  breaking  out  of  such  pas¬ 
tures  it,  too,  is  “running  out”  in 
search  of  something  by  which  it  can 
be  nourished.  The  weed  crop  makes 
tonnage  of  bulk  but  not  feed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  cow. 
Broom  sedge  ( Andropogon  virgini- 
cus),  now  “taking”  our  permanent 
pastures  by  hundreds  of  acres  an¬ 
nually,  and  mesquite  “taking”  the 
plains,  are  merely  the  mark  of  time 
on  the  changes  in  the  fertility  re¬ 
serves  of  the  soil.  Mining  the  soil 
is  possible  for  but  the  time  of  one 
generation.  Building  it  back  is  the 
work  of  a  long-time  period  for  us, 
just  as  it  originally  was  for  nature 
herself. 

Need  to  Rebuild  the  Soil’s  Mineral 
Reserves 

When  the  body  of  the  soil  is  car¬ 
ried  away  in  erosion  by  the  runoff 


/  60  years’  continuous  cropping  have 
\j  years  were  time  enough  to  exhaust 
"rest”  to  produce  the  next  crop,  and 
pay  always  for  its  cost  of  production. 

water,  it  is  time  for  us  to  realize  that 
the  soil  body  had  been  weakening 
through  loss  of  its  productive  strength 
during  the  time  before.  It  is  the 
fertility  strength  that  binds  the  finer 
soil  particles  into  more  stable  gran¬ 
ules.  It  is  the  organic  matter  grown 
on  the  soil  that  cements  them.  Soil 
in  that  kind  of  structure  to  a  good 
depth  takes  in  the  water.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  less  of  it  to  run  off 
and  less  erosion.  It  is  now  high 
time  to  build  back  into  the  soils  the 
maximum  supplies  of  minerals.  It 
is  time  to  put  fertilizers  down  deeply 
and  to  grow  the  organic  matter  down 
there.  We  need  to  put  the  future  to 
work  in  soil  construction  in  order  to 
restore  what  the  past  has  done  in  soil 
destruction. 

Our  soil  resources  in  acres  per 
person  have  shrunk.  In  productive 
strength  for  giving  us  the  protein 
foods,  they  have  shrunk  much  more. 
They  have  brought  to  us  the  present 
emphasis  on  meat,  milk  and  eggs  as 
food  problems,  while  more  bushels 
are  being  hailed  as  great  accomplish¬ 
ments.  We  have  now  learned  how 
time  has  influenced  soil  minerals  in 
the  past.  We  also  know  how  we  can 
influence  them  in  the  future.  One 
century  of  our  soil  use  in  retrospect 
is  good  reason  for  serious  thought 
and  concern  about  it  in  prospect. 
The  time  is  here  now  for  conserving 
not  only  the  body  of  the  soil,' but  for 
rebuilding  it  in  terms  of  the  mineral 
supplies  from  which  the  agricultural 
assembly  line  of  food  creation  starts. 
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The  microbial  conversion  of  nitrogen  into  the  available  nitrates  delivers  lesi 
and  less  of  this  nutrient  with  extended  time  after  plowing  out  a  sod  crop 
The  declining  “ life  of  the  soil”  as  a  means  of  producing  protein  points  to  its 
exhaustion  within  a  time  so  short  as  to  be  alarming. 


You  can  tell  how  a  dealer  feels  about  his  customers  by  the  quality 
and  the  reputation  of  the  products  he  recommends  and  sells. 

When  your  dealer  urges  you  to  buy  reliable,  dependable  products 
— such  as  V-C  Fertilizers  and  Black  Leaf®  Pesticides — he  has  your 
interest  at  heart.  He  realizes  that  a  satisfied  customer  is  a  steady 
customer.  He  knows  that  once  you  try  these  superior  products  you 
will  keep  on  buying  them  for  many  years  to  come . . .  because  you  get 
the  utmost  in  value  and  satisfaction  from  every  penny  you  invest. 

You  will  like  V-C  Fertilizers,  because  of  their  extra  crop-produc¬ 
ing  power  and  their  easy-drilling  quality.  Since  1895,  V-C  factory 
experts,  chemists  and  agronomists  have  constantly  tested  and  de¬ 
veloped  new  methods  and  new  materials,  to  help  your  dealer  supply 
you  with  better  and  better  V -C  Fertilizers  for  every  crop  on  every  soil. 

Black  Leaf  Pesticides — the  most  famous  of  which  is  Black  Leaf  40 
—are  also  backed  by  more  than  50  years  of  scientific  research, 
manufacturing  skill  and  practical  farm  experience.  V-C  Fertilizers 
help  you  to  grow  bigger  yields  of  better  quality  crops.  Black  Leaf 
Pesticides  help  you  to  protect  your  plants,  animals  and  poultry 
from  pests  which  destroy  your  profits. 

These  are  tried  and  trusted  products  manufactured  and  sold  by 
people  who  value  your  friendship  and  your  confidence. 


VIRGINIA- CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Richmond,  Va.  •  Norfolk,  Va.  •  Groonsboro,  N.  C.  ■  Wilmington,  n.  C.  •  Columbia,  S.C.  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga.  -  Montgomery, Ala.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  -  Jackson,  Miss.  •  Memphis, Tenn. -Shreveport, La. 
Orlando,  Fla.  *  Baltimore,  Md.  *  Carteret,  N.  J.  -  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  *  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 


^45  FROM  tJvUUl 

HIVES  erf  BEES 


INCOMES  AS  MUCH  AS  $45.00  FROM  3  COL. 
ONIES  OF  BEES  IN  A  YEAR  FROM  HONEY 
ALONE  ARE  COMMON  but  bees  will  bring  a 
bonus  income  through  pollination  of  fruit  and 
will  increase  seed  yields  of  legumes  as  much  as 
15  times.  Easy  to  get  started  with  inexpensive 
beginner's  outfit.  Start  during  the  fruit  bloom. 
•  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  .  our  64-page 
illustrated  monthly  magazine,  will  help  you 
start — SPECIAL  OFFER:  SI. 00  for  six  months. 
Also  -STARTING  RIGHT  WITH  BEES*  104 
pages.  163  illustrations,  75c.  is  ideal  for  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  free  catalog  with  over  <,000  words  of 
Instruction  and  Illustrations  of  equipment. 
Shows  beginners  outfit  ready  to  assemble, 
complete  with  bees.  Check  below,  write  name 
and  address  on  margin,  clip  and  mall. 

i  i  Mall  free  booklet  "Bees  for  Pollination " 
’(  )  Mail  free  catalog 
(  l  Send  magazine  6  months  tl  00 
f  i  Send  "Starting  Right  with  Bees"  75c 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Dept.  5010,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Grow 

Send  postcard  or  letter 
e  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FA  EE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  NIK 

374  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


Take  IIU.SAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  to 
the  treea — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards  —  do  “custom  sawing' ’  for 
neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 
.a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed. 
Power  with  old  auto  en- 
(fine.  Beginners  get  excel¬ 
lent  results.  $62.50  down.  Send  postal 
for  FREE  BOOK.  “How  To  Make  Lumber." 
BELSAW  MiACHINtRY  CO 
829  Field  Bldg..  SIS  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 


Profit  from  practical  advice  on  when 
to  sell  and  buy — farm  operations — tax  matters,  etc., 
450  .page  loose-loaf  reference  volume,  kept  always 
up-to-date  by  twice-monthly  report*.  .  .  .  Write  for 
Free  Samples  to 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  144,  5142  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  S,  Mo. 


CR0  QUICK  HEATING  CABLE 

FOR  HOT8IDS  COLO  FRAMfS-OPIN  GROUND 


Cal  •orstlaailoe  Tliao  2/1.  Bool  Cutting*  la  I  Days 
tui  Up  I*  10  Hr*.  Trtetplaal  2  Wests  leossrl 

J40A  Cable  1  Tkcrms.  Jar  I  sash . $6.71 

S00A  for  double  sash  —  36  sq.  ft _ $7.00 

J40  40  ft.  200  waft,  cable  only  . $2.21 

$00  00  ft.  400  watt,  cable  only  .  $4.10 

(Tbloi  f*f  bMUl,  •«♦*,  * IMfH 
H  Mt  iHU»0  hf  y«w  4*«Wr.  WHU. 

We  refer  fee* Met  It  erne  eemre tt  Beeler. 

Gro-Qulek,  364  W.  Huron  St., Chicago,  III. 
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The  Milk  Marketing  Problem 


By  Donald  J .  Lehman 


Midway  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  great  New 
York  milkshed  can  look  back  at  a 
notab. e  record  of  glowing  achieve¬ 
ments,  dismal  failures,  and  bitter  dis¬ 
tress  during  almost  a  hundred  years 
of  struggle  to  balance  the  triangle  of 
interests  which  the  industry  serves — 
farmers,  dealers  and  consumers.  Yet 
the  see-saw  record  is  a  record  of 
genuine  and  continuous  progress,  and 
the  forward  strides  in  marketing 
have  been  so  great  that  the  industry 
will  be  hard  put  to  match  the  record 
in  the  next  hundred  years.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  progress  will  go  on,  and 
the  industry — for  better  or  worse — 
will  become  even  more  of  a  public 
utility  than  it  is  today. 

The  present-day  dairy  industry  is 
first  and  foremost  a  public  industry. 
It  is  managed,  controlled,  and  oper¬ 
ated  to  perform  public  service — for 
profit  within  the  framework  of  pri¬ 
vate  competitive  enterprise.  The 
dairy  industry  started  to  travel  this 
road  soon  after  the  Civil  War.  Since 
then  consumers  and  farmers  have 
step  by  step  demanded  and  won 
recognition  for  their  essential  inter¬ 
ests,  sometimes  with  the  cooperation 
of  dealers  and  sometimes  against 
their  last  fighting  breath.  But,  with 
or  without  their  cooperation,  the  last¬ 
ing  results  have  usually  proved  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value  to  the 
dealers  themselves. 

Consumers  were  the  first  to  gain 
measurable  success  largely  because 
the  need  for  wholesome  fresh  milk  of 
good  sanitary  quality  was  self- 
evident.  The  farmers  took  much 
longer  to  reach  a  full  measure  of 
strength  in  bargaining  for  their  milk 
price.  Today,  however,  pure  milk 
for  consumers  and  fair  price  for 
farmers  are  both  required  by  law, 
and  the  city,  state,  and  federal 
governments  have  agencies  devoted 
to  those  ends.  As  a  result,  milk 
marketing  has  been  shaped  by  the 
efforts  of  consumers  and  farmers  to 
gain  what  they  have  considered  rea¬ 
sonable  ends.  In  recent  years,  con¬ 
sumed  organizations  also  have  at¬ 
tempted,  with  some  in-and-out  suc¬ 
cess,  to  influence  the  retail  prices  of 
milk  and  dairy  products.  But  or¬ 
ganized  consumers  have  not  matched 
organized  farmers  in  directly  controll¬ 
ing  prices.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
understandable.  Income  from  milk 
usually  provides  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  living  for  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  and  his  family,  whereas  the  cost 
of  milk  is  only  part  of  any  city 
family’s  total  living  expenses.  More¬ 
over,  consumers  have  been  the  by- 
standing  beneficiaries  of  the  ordinary 
competition  among  dea.ers,  and  at 
times  this  has  taken  the  rugged  form 
of  price  wars  with  milk  at  three 
cents  a  quart  or  even  being  given 
away  with  a  dollar’s  worth  of  grocer¬ 
ies.  There  has  been  no  long  continu¬ 
ing  incentive  for  consumers  “to  do 
something”  about  the  price  of  milk. 

But  clean  milk  and  good  milk 
could  be  reduced  to  terms  of  life  or 
death  for  children,  and  this  com¬ 
pelling  motive  launched  even  before 
the  Civil  War  the  drive  to  give  the 
city  safe  milk.  Today’s  records  of 
child  mortality  bear  telling  witness  to 
the  clean-up  which  has  made 
pasteurized  and  bottled  milk  the 
standing  inviolable  rule  in  the  city. 

City  Milk  in  the  1850’s 

A  large  part  of  the  city’s  milk 
supply  was  once  the  by-product  of 
whiskey  and  spirits.  But  the  distillery 
herds,  fed  wet  warm  mash  from 
which  the  starch  had  been  taken  to 
make  alcohol,  began  to  disappear  in 
the  late  1860’s.  The  city  turned  to  the 
country -for  fresh  whole  milk.  But  the 
distillery  system  echoed  once  again 
when  one  of  the  large  companies 
suggested  city-stabled  cows  as  a 
solution  to  the  1916  milk  strike. 

With  the  tidal  wave  of  immigration 
spilling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
newcomers  through  the  immigrant 
stations  at  Castle  Garden  and  Ellis 
Island,  the  city’s  demand  swiftly  and 
surely  outgrew  the  capacity  of  any 
city  production.  Distillery  stables,  the 
occasional  family  cow,  and  even  the 
farmer  who  peddled  his  own  milk 
from  a  nearby  farm  were  doomed 
beyond  recall  when  the  city  started 
stretching  out  for  milk  in  the  late 
1870’s. 


Expansion  of  Milkshed 

This  was  the  starting-gun  in  a  race 
for  new  supp  ies.  But  the  “endless” 
expansion  finally  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  the  late  1920’s  after  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  set 
the  western  boundaries  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  as  the  westward 
limits  of  the  milkshed.  Today  it  is 
even  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was 
in  the  early  1930’s.  At  that  time,  New 
York  City  took  its  requirements  in 
milk  from  p’ants  in  Maryland  and 
Canada  as  well  as  from  those  in  the 
present  six-State  milkshed  of  New 
York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  the  course  of  milk  strikes 
prior  to  the  stormy  La  Guardia  years 
in  City  Hall,  the  city’s  health  depart¬ 
ment  sometimes  took  recourse  in 
granting  emergency  permission  for 
entry  into  the  New  York  market 
which  temporarily  spread  the  metro¬ 
politan  milkshed  all  across  the  map 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  United 
States.  With  those  exceptions,  the 
city  stuck  firmly  to  a  closed-market 
policy  right  up  until  1948,  when  the 
Board  of  Health  opened  the  city  to 
western  cream  for  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  on  the  grounds,  debata¬ 
ble  at  best,  that  the  metropolitan 
milkshed  is  unable  to  supply  the 
market’s  needs  in  ice  cream. 

This  “about-face”  carries  with  it 
the  cha  lenging  possibility  that  the 
Board  of  Health  could  also  recom¬ 
mend  an  open  market  for  fluid  milk 
and  cream.  The  delivery  of  fluid 
milk  of  high  sanitary  quality 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  area  is  already  assured  by 
improvements  in  refrigeration  as  well 
as  the  better  ability  of  farmers  to 
turn  in  milk  of  low  bacteria  count  at 
the  receiving  platform.  New  York 
dealers  and  producers  gained  first 
hand  experience  with  long  distance 
hauling  when  supplies  were  sent  to 
cities  and  troop  centers  in  the  South 
during  the  war.  But  additional  im¬ 
provements  still  in  the  research 
laboratory  could  bring  revolutionary 
innovations  in  processing  and  pack¬ 
aging  milk  which  wou  d  offset  the 
increasingly  heavy  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  All  this  could  set  in  motion 
another  shift  in  production  for  the 
New  York  market.  The  abundant 
supply  of  home-grown  concentrate 
feed  in  the  west  would  encourage  the 
shift  in  that  direction.  If  that  hap¬ 
pened,  New  York  milkshed  farmers 
would  then  be  faced  with  the  rigor¬ 
ous  necessity  of  making  better  use 
of  the  meadows  and  pastures  which 
are  their  richest  natural  resource. 

But  another  swift  expansion — like 
that  of  the  half-century  between  1880 
and  1930 — can  hardly  be  expected 
under  any  foreseeable  circumstances. 
In  those  years,  the  milkshed  grew 
with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump.  From 
its  original  base  in  Orange  County, 
the  production  area  spread  south  and 
west,  east  and  north  —  into  New 
Jersey,  over  the  mountains  into  South 


Central  New  York,  up  the  Harlem 
Valley,  into  the  western  fringe  of  the 
lower  New  England  States,  into  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  and  finally  into 
Northern  and  Western  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  the  center  counties  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  tapping  new  areas,  the  dealers 
travelled  the  spider-webbing  of  rail 
lines  from  terminals  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City.  The  milk- 
shed’s  westward  tilt  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
greater  number  of  rail  routes  to  the 
west  and  northwest  —  the  Erie,  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh,  and  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  But 
all  the  other  lines  feeding  into  the 
market  were  also  marketing  trai  s 
through  which  the  dealers  pioneered 
new  dairy  country — the  New  York 
Central  System  along  the  Harlem, 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys;  the 
Rutland  in  Vermont  and  along  New 
York’s  northern  border;  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  Keystone  State.  From 
their  very  first  load  of  milk  in  1842, 
the  railroads  have  performed  a  vital 
service  for  the  industry,  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  its  primary  carrier. 
Although  milk  and  cream  stiil  move 
in  large  quantities  over  the  ballasted 
tracks,  trucks  now  haul  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  city’s  milk.  The  tank 
truck  has  emerged  as  the  big  carrier 
since  the  Pitcher  Committee’s  .monu¬ 
mental  report  in  1933  when  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  milk  reached  the 
fluid  market  over  the  highways. 

Fifty  years  of  expansion  mirrored 
the  surging  growth  in  population  and 
in  milk-drinking  and  milk-using 
habits  in  New  York  City.  The  dea  ers 
reached  out  for  new  supplies  to 
satisfy  a  market  that  tripled  its 
population  between  1885  and  1932. 
In  those  same  years,  the  consumption 
of  milk  and  cream  per  person  nearly 
doubled.  This  was  the  challenge  the 
dealers  had  to  meet — three  times  as 
many  people  and  twice  as  much  milk 
and  cream  per  person.  The  market’s 
requirements  were  multiplied  six 
times.  The  crying  need  for  more  mi.k 
was  the  magnet  which  pulled  more 
and  more  rural  communities  into  the 
city’s  reservoir  of  milk. 

Dealer  Versus  Producer 

But  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing,  too,  that  the  dealers 
often  were  seeking  cheaper  milk  as 
well  as  more  milk.  The  hop,  skip, 
and  a  jump  that  annexed  first  one 
and  then  another  new  territory  to  the 
blossoming  market  were  often  taken, 
consciously  or  unconscious  y,  to  pre¬ 
vent  farmers  from  establishing  and 
using  their  bargaining  power.  The 
expanding  milkshed  and  the  great 
size  it  finally  reached  have  always 
confronted  farmers  with  a  formidable 
task  whenever  they  have  undertaken 
to  form  a  permanent  organization  to 
represent  their  interests.  The  ap¬ 
parent  and  understandable  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  dealers  to  bargain 
with  all  producers  as  a  unit  only 
added  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  task. 
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Here  are  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
failure  in  the  milkshed’s  history. 
Dairy  farmers  could  not  cope  with 
the  great  odds  against  getting  to¬ 
gether  in  an  organization  which 
would  serve  as  their  common  spokes¬ 
man.  Farmers  were  forced,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  to  turn  to  government  to  supply 
a  need  beyond  their  own  resources — 
first,  the  State  through  milk  control 
and  a  legally  sanctioned  bargaining 
agency  and  then  the  United  States 
through  a  federal  order  operated 
jointly  with  New  York. 

Once  and  only  once  —  in  1916  — 
government  stepped  into  the  rift  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  dealers  to  act  as 
the  dairymen’s  bargaining  and  mar¬ 
keting  agent.  The  State’s  then  newly- 
created  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  under  the  militant  direction 
of  John  J.  Dillon,  publisher  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  sold  the  milk 
for  the  farmers.  In  the  course  of  the 
prolonged  negotiations,  farmers  kept 
back  the  milk  which  fai.ed  to  get 
their  asking  price.  The  final  sale 
ended  the  second  of  the  milk  strikes 
which  have  periodically  convulsed 
the  milkshed.  But  Mr.  Dillon  in 
“Seven  Decades  of  Milk,”  an  auto¬ 
biographical  account  of  his  long  par¬ 
ticipation  in  milkshed  events,  still 
sees  the  measure  as  the  simple  act  of 
a  clothing  store  proprietor  who  puts 
a  hat  back  on  the  shelf  after  a 
customer  has  found  the  price  too 
steep — not  as  a  milk  strike. 

As  a  fighting  leader,  Mr.  Dillon 
championed  the  1916  strike  to  suc¬ 
cess.  But  the  uncertain  records  of 
the  aftermath  fail  to  explain  fully 
why  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  was  soon  eclipsed  by  being 
folded  into  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  The  method  Mr. 
Dillon  applied,  with  the  sanction  of 
other  officials  in  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  may  have  been  too  funda¬ 
mental  for  its  time.  In  any  event,  the 
legislative  campaigning  that  led  to 
the  merger  of  the  departments  ran 
a  ong  with  little  opposition  from  the 
dairy  farmers.  They  elected,  instead, 
to  try  cooperation  —  with  the  1916 
triumph  as  the  cornerstone  of  their 
cooperative  movement. 

Orange  County  Milk  War 

The  struggle  between  farmers  and 
dealers  burst  upon  an  unsuspecting 
public  for  the  first  time  in  1883.  In 
that  year,  some  800  dairy  farmers 
declared  and  won  the  Orange  County 
Milk  War.  The  first  of  the  milk 
strikes,  it  apparently  caught  dealers 
napping.  They  settled  in  12  days,  got 
their  milk  back  in  hand,  and  then 
outflanked  the  virile  and  determined 
Orange  County  farmers  by  spreading 
the  milkshed. 

The  years  from  1883  to  1916  were 
an  era  of  turmoil,  bitterness,  abortive 
efforts  to  get  farmers  together,  and 
the  steady  broadening  of  the  milk¬ 
shed.  The  growing  market  should 
have  assured  and  returned  farmers 
acceptable  and  stable  prices  for  years 
at  a  time.  Perhaps  it  did  in  some 
periods.  But  the  farmers  spoke  their 
dissatisfaction  in  continuous  efforts 
to  form  their  own  organizations. 
Their  need  for  a  solid  common  front 
can  be  measured  against  the  dealers’ 
organization,  the  New  York  Milk 
Exchange  Limited,  which  fixed  a 
monthly  price — a  flat  price  for  all  the 


This  is  a  typical  dairy  herd,  one  of  some  80,000  in  New  York  State  —  in  all,  1,500,000  cows.  The  8,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  produced  each  year  in  the  State  supply  all  upstate  areas  and  cities,  and  fill  approximately  two- 

thirds  of  New  York  City’s  milk  requirements. 
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OF  HARD,  BACK-BREAKING  DRUDGERY  EVERY  DAY 


ASK  YOUR  JAMESWAY  DEALER  FOR  FREE  PLANNING  HELP  BEFORE 
YOU  BUILD,  REMODEL  OR  EQUIP  ANY  FARM  BUILDING 


hy  put  up  with  an  old,  inefficient 
barn  that  wastes  steps,  wastes  time  — 
makes  you  do  everything  the  hard  way? 
Drudgery  is  expensive!  Free  yourself  of  hard  back¬ 
breaking  work.  Save  up  to  3  hours  a  day  —  with 
Jamesway.  It’s  easy  to  modernize  with  Jamesway 
plans  and  equipment.  Instead  of  working  for  your 
barn,  you’ll  make  your  Barn  ivork  for  you! 


See  your  Jamesway  dealer  now.  He’ll  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  little  it  costs  to  modernize  and  equip 
your  barn.  He’ll  even  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
plan,  tailor-made  for  you.  Take  advantage  of  this 
personal  planning  service  now.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  For  free  literature  that  tells  you  how  you 
can  save  time  with  dairy  cows,  poultry  or  hogs, 
mail  coupon  today. 


VALUABLE 

TIME-SAVING 

LITERATURE 


NEW  Jamesway  Bam  Cleaner  does  away  with  daily  barn  drudgery 
and  saves  time.  Just  flip  the  switch  —  it  cleans  your  barn  cleaner.  Easy  to 
install.  Fits  any  gutter  —  any  barn.  No  indoor  pits  or  cross-gutters  to  collect 
filth.  Exclusive  shuttle  action  eliminates  troublesome  stable  draglines.  No 
gutter  chains  or  corner  sprockets  to  wear  out  or  hreak.  Sturdy  drive  unit  sets 
outside  .  .  .  saves  valuable  stall  space.  Ask  your  Jamesway  dealer  for  a  free  demon¬ 
stration.  You’ll  see  why  the  Jamesway  Barn  Cleaner  is  the  leader. 


|pl|B  if  i  iT  ijpr 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  TIME-SAVING  Equipment  for  Cows,  Hens,  Hogs 

LOOK  for  the  store  with  the 


Jameswa 

BIG.  U.  PAT  Off 


YOUR 


!  Jamesway 


sign! 


BCG.  O.  S.  PAT  Off. 

FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


JAMESWAY,  Dept.  RN-150  Ft.  Atkinion,  Wis. 
Please  send  literature  on  items  checked.  Tell 
me  how  to  get  FREE  plans  for  my  needs. 
I  plan  to  build  or  remodel  Dairy  Barn  p 
Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □ 


Name . R.  R.  No, 
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milk.  The  Exchange  was  formed  late 
in  1882,  and  the  Orange  County  farm¬ 
ers  struck  at  the  onset  of  the  flush 
the  following  Spring.  This  timing 
testifies  to  the  farmers’  need  for  a 
better  price.  They  asked  for  half  a 
cent  more  than  the  three  cents  a 
quart  they  were  getting.  But  the  gain 
was  shortlived.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  Exchange  was  able  to  point  out 
to  dealers  that  they  were  paying  a 
half  cent  less  than  before  it  went 
into  business. 

Dairy  farmers  countered  with  luck¬ 
less  efforts  to  form  local  and  milk- 
shed-wide  unions.  The  Five  States 
Union,  with  producers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  spurred  on 
the  fight  which  resulted  in  a  court 
order  putting  the  Exchange  out  of 
business  in  New  York.  But  it  was 
immediately  formed  anew  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Five  States  Union  fell 
apart  only  to  be  replaced  by  other 
organizations,  some  only  on  paper. 
None  succeeded  in  negotiating  for  the 
sale  of  milk.  By  the  early  1900’s, 
however,  the  new  dealers’  combi¬ 
nation,  the  Consolidated  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  had  ceased  to  speak  for 
all  the  dealers.  Both  the  Sheffield 
Farms  -  Slawson  Decker  Company 
and  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  which  were  coming  to  the 
fore  as  the  large  dealers,  were  buy¬ 
ing  at  their  own  posted  contract 
prices,  announced  twice  a  year  for 
six  months.  In  marketing  his  milk, 
the  farmer  had  his  choice,  but  the 
Pitcher  Committee,  looking  back 
across  30-odd  years,  reported  that 
there  was  little  to  choose  from. 

Spurred  by  memories  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  strike  some  20  years  earlier, 
the  Orange  County  farmers  started 
in  1906  the  movement  that  was 
capped  by  the  organization  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  The  nucleus  was 
a  committee  sent  off  by  the  county’s 
Pomona  Grange  to  bargain  with  the 
Exchange  only  to  learn  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  did  not  consider  the  Grange  a 
proper  organization  to  negotiate 
prices.  But  the  rebuff  suggested  again 
— this  time  from  the  dealers  them¬ 
selves — the  need  for  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
ducer  organization.  Within  a  year, 
about  700  dairy  farmers  centered  in 
and  around  Orange  County  had 
banded  together  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  By  1910,  some  2,500  to  3,000 
farmers  had  enrolled.  By  1914,  the 
League  had  grown  to  15,000  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  paid  in  nearly '$50,000 
in  fees.  But  the  new  organization  was 
at  the  end  of  its  resources.  Its  funds 
had  been  virtually  exhausted  in 
membership  drives.  The  League 
needed  a  strike  to  put  it  over. 

The  1916  Milk  Fight 

The  strike  came  in  1916.  This  was 
a  combustible  year  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  The  six-months’  contract  prices 
were  running  far  behind  rising  farm 
costs,  the  European  War  had  ballooned 
the  demand  for  American  products, 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  was  in 
motion.  Prices  were  going  only  in 
one  direction — up.  Midwestern  pro¬ 
ducers  had  scored  a  andmark  victory 
when  they  struck  for  higher  prices. 
It  was  New  York’s  turn. 

This  time  the  New  York  farmers 
were  able  to  hang  on  to  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Inflation  and  an  almost  in¬ 
satiable  demand  for  milk  and  milk 
products,  especially  condensed  milk, 
helped  lift  farm  prices  even  higher. 
The  League’s  growth  was  fast  and 
furious.  Some  90,000  dairy  farmers 
signed  up,  and  with  this  kind  of 
backing  on  the  farm  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  fought  through  the  big  strike 
of  1919.  But  there  wasn’t  to  be  an¬ 
other  successful  strike  until  1939 
when  another  bargaining  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Dairy  Farmers  Union, 
shut  off  the  city’s  supplies. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
League  stood  astride  the  entire  New 
York  milkshed.  But  the  economic 
collapse  of  1920-21  soon  sowed  the 
seeds  of  disunity.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  was  il  ustrated  by  the  big 
condenseries  which  shut  down  when 
the  demand  for  canned  milk  ebbed 
away  faster  than  it  had  risen.  The 
silent  statistics  of  American  exports 
of  condensed  milk  tell  the  story.  In 
1919,  the  United  States  shipped 
abroad  853  million  pounds — to  this 
day,  an  unmatched  record.  The 
downward  plunge  carried  exports  to 
277  million  pounds  in  1921,  94  mil:  ion 
in  1922,  and  58  million  in  1923  with¬ 
out  hitting  bottom.  The  producers 
had  erected  their  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  slipping:  sands  of  a  war¬ 
time  world  market,  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League- found  itself  bargaining 
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Presidents  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 


1832-3  LeRzy  de  Chaumont* . . .  .LeRzyvllle 

1834-5  Jesse  Buel* . Albany 

1836  Archibald  McIntyre* . Albany 

1837-8  John  P.  Beekman* . Klnderhook 

1839-40  Anthony  Van  Bergan*..  .Coxsackle 

1841  Joel  B.  Nott* . Gullderland 

1842-3  James  S.  Wadsworth* . . .  .  Geneseo 

1844  John  P.  Beekman* . Klnderhook 

1845  Benjamin  P.  Johnaon*. ..  .Albany 

1846  John  M.  Sherwood* . Auburn 

1847  George  Vail* . Troy 

1848  Lewis  F.  Allen* . Black  Hock 

1849  John  A.  King* . Jamaica 

1850  Ezra  D.  Prentice* . Aloany 

1851  John  Delatteld* . Oakland 

1852  Henry  Wager* . Utica 

1853  Lewis  G.  Morris* . Mount  Fordham 

1854  William  Kelly* . Rhinebeck 

1855  Samuel  Cheever* . Elmira 

1856  Theodore  S.  Paxton* . Utica 

1857  Alonzo  S.  Upham* . Le  Roy 

1858  William  G.  McCoun* . Syracuse 

1859  Abraham  B.  Conger* . Waldberg 

1860  B.  N.  Huntington* . Rome 

1861  George  Geddes*. ..' . Fairmount 

1862  Ezra  Cornell* . Ithaca 

1863  Edward  G.  Faile* . New  York 

1864  James  O.  Sheldon* . Geneva 


1865  Theodore  C.  Peters* . Darien 

1866  John  Stanton  Gould* . Hudson 

1867  Marsena  R.  Patrick* . Sacketta  Harbor 

1868  Thomas  Hall  Faile* . New  York 

1869  Samuel  Campbell* . New  York  Mills 

1870  Solon  D.  Hungerford* . . .  .Adams 


1871  Richard  Church* . Belvidere 

1872  Milo  Ingalsbe* . South  Hartford 

1873  Benjamin  F.  Angel* . Gencseo 

1874  Harris  Lewis* . Frankfort 

1875  Alexander  S.  Dlven* . Elmira 

1876  Edwin  Thorne*. . New  York 

1877  Patrick  Barry* . Rochester 

1878  George  W.  Hoffman* . Elmira 

1879  Horatio  Seymour* . Utica 


*  Deceased 


1880  N.  Martin  Curtis* . Ogdensburg 

1881  Robert  8.  Swan* . Geneva 

1882  John  D.  Wing* . New  York 

1883  George  F.  Mills* . Fonda 

1884  William  M.  White* . Canaseraga 

1885  James  W.  Wadsworth* . . .  .Geneseo 

1886  James  McCann* . Elmira 

1887  James  Geddes* . Fairmount 

1888  W.  A.  Wadsworth* . Geneseo 

1889-90  James  Wood* . Mount  Kisco 

1891-2  O.  B.  Potter* . New  York 

1893-4  J.  B.  Dutcher* . Pawling 

1895-6  I.  P.  Roberts* . Ithaca 

1897-8  Benjamin  F.  Tracy* . New  York 

1899  Roswell  P.  Flower* . Albany 

1900  Timothy  L.  Woodruff* ...  Brooklyn 

1901  John  H.  Farrell* . Albany 

1902-4  F.  E.  Dawley* . Fayetteville 

1905-6  Gilbert  M.  Tucker* . Albany 

1907-8  James  H.  Durkee* . Sandy  Hill 

1909-11  Raymond  A.  Pearson*..  .Ithaca 
1912-13  George  W.  Sisson.  Jr..  .Potsdam 

1914-15  John  J.  Dillon . New  York 

1916-17  F.  W.  Sessions* . Utica 

1918-19  C.  Fred  Boshart* . Lowville 

1920  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan* . Geneva 

1921  Richard  T.  Walnwright*.  .Rye 

1922-23  A.  L.  Brockway* . Syracuse 

1924  H.  E.  Babcock . Ithaca 

1925-28  E.  R.  Eastman . New  York 

1929  D.  P.  Witter* . Berkshire 

1930-32  Charles  H.  Baldwin . Albany 

1933  Fred  L.  Porter* . Crown  Point 

1934  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr...  .Lawyersvllle 

1935  Carl  E.  Ladd* . Ithaca 

1936  U.  P.  Hedrick . Geneva 

1937-38  Millard  Davis . Kerhonkson 

1939-40  Halsey  B.  Knapp . Farmingdale 

1941-42  Leigh  Kirkland* . Fredonla 

1943  Berne  A.  Pyrke . Albany 

1944-45  Harry  Bull . Campbell  Hall 

1946- 47  Van  C.  Whittemoref . Canton 

1947- 49  Earl  B.  Clark . North  Norwich 


t  Resigned  Oct.  9,  1947 


for  prices  in  markets  which,  in  some 
cases,  had  toally  ceased  to  exist. 

At  its  roots,  the  issue  before  the 
League  was  to  find  markets  for  those 
producers  who  had  supplied  the  shut¬ 
down  plants.  Otherwise  the  League 
would  go  the  way  of  the  ghost  asso¬ 
ciations  of  an  ear  ier  day.  The 
League  soon  found  itself  in  the  milk 
business  —  a  plant  owner,  a  plant 
operator,  a  vendor  of  milk  products 
as  well  as  fluid  milk.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  fundamental  answer.  But  in 
making  a  home  for  the  surplus,  the 
League  struck  out  on  a  more  far 
reaching  course  than  many  producers 
wanted  or  needed  to  travel,  especi¬ 
ally  those  whose  communities  boasted 
o  d  established  fluid  receiving  sta¬ 
tions. 

Effects  of  1929  Crash 

Although  the  League’s  plants  and 
the  League’s  markets  failed  to  answer 
in  full  the  question  of  surplus,  the 
continued  growth  of  the  New  York 
market  during  the  postwar  boom  that 
broke  with  the  toppling  crash  of  1929 
partially  concealed  this  deep-rooted 
surplus  problem.  In  those  years,  in 
fact,  the  milkshed  completed  its  last 
expansion  into  central  Pennsylvania. 
However,  the  League’s  90,000  mem¬ 


bership  had  crumbled  to  about 
48,000.  Even  so,  the  League  was  the 
largest  dairy  organization  in  the 
milkshed  and  the  largest  dairy  co¬ 
operative  in  the  world.  The  final  cap¬ 
sizing  blow  came  with  the  depression. 
Milk  prices  fell  away  with  start.ing 
rapidity,  and  milk  checks  written  at 
the  rate  of  less  than  $1.00  a 
hundredweight  were  the  common  lot 
of  producers  in  the  outer  counties. 
By  the  Spring  of  1933,  the  dealers’ 
net  cost  of  milk  for  the  Grade  B  trade 
averaged  2.8  cents  a  quart  in  the 
heart  of  the  milkshed.  This  was  even 
less  than  the  price  which  the  Orange 
County  producers  sought  to  raise 
when  they  launched  the  milkshed’s 
first  strike  in  1883  —  50  years  earlier. 
The  mi.kshed  was  ripe  for  new 
strikes. 

But  before  the  pent-up  fury  burst 
forth,  another  frenzied  effort  was 
undertaken  to  unite  producers.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  was  the  rallying 
point,  and  a  group  of  dairymen 
working  as  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  attempted  in  vajn  to  summon 
back  the  producers  who  had  strayed 
from  the  League  since  its  hey-day 
of  90,000  members.  The  drive  was 
aimed  at  signing  up  producers  to  the 


usual  Dairymen’s  League  member¬ 
ship  contract  with  a  rider  providing 
that  the  contract  would  only  hold 
good  after  enough  producers  had 
signed.  The  goal  was  nearly  30,000 
farmers.  The  Emergency  Committee, 
with  a  full  panoply  of  campaign 
speakers,  radio  broadcasts,  press 
releases,  and  mailing  pieces,  signed 
up  about  10,000  —  a  little  better  than 
a  third  of  the  quote.  The  rush  of  fast- 
moving  events  followed  hard  upon 
the  collapse  of  the  provisional  con¬ 
tract  campaign.  The  Pitcher  Com¬ 
mittee  heard  witnesses  in  all  corners 
of  the  State  as  a  preliminary  to  state 
milk  control.  Before  the  Legislature 
could  act,  however,  the  bloodiest  of 
ail  milk  strikes  in  the  East  gripped 
large  sections  of  the  milkshed  al¬ 
though  it  failed  to  cut  off  supplies 
which  were  eked  out  with  imports 
from  the  West.  The  new  Milk  Control 
Board  attempted  the  impossible  task 
of  regulating  interstate  milk  with  in¬ 
adequate  and  imperfect  intrastate 
controls.  The  State  government  later 
took  a  new  tack  when  it  set  up  twin 
bargaining  agencies,  one  for  produc¬ 
ers  and  one  for  distributors.  These 
failed,  too. 

The  last  long  stride  was  taken 
when  the  leading  producer  groups, 
headed  by  the  League  in  which  the 
continual  loss  of  producers  was  to  cut 
the  membership  below  30,000,  turned 
to  federal  control.  The  first  problem 
was  to  control  the  surplus  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  used  in  the  fluid 
market  to  compete  as  fluid  milk  at 
surplus  prices.  The  farmers  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  had  long  been 
saddled  with  the  cost  of  dealer 
competition.  The  federal  order,  with 
strict  controls  on  farm  prices  and  a 
rigorous  system  of  auditing  to  detect 
illegal  utilization,  was  made  to  meet 
the  problem.  In  spite  of  strenuous 
opposition,  the  order  took  effect  in 

1938  along  with  a  companion  set  of 
regulations  issued  by  the  State. 

The  Federal-State  Milk  Order 

The  Federal-State  Marketing 
Order  works  well  in  applying  a  given 
price  to  milk  and  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  farmers  are  paid  in  full.  The 
administrative  corps  charged  with 
running  the  orders  has  demonstrated 
fairness,  ingenuity  and  devotion  to 
farmers’  interests.  But  can  the  Order 
solve  the  knotty  problem  of  what  is 
the  right  price  for  milk  —  for  fluid 
use,  for  cream,  for  any  use  at  all?  To 
farmers.  .  .to  dealers.  .  .to  consum¬ 
ers?  Although  the  New  York  order 
is  more  than  10  years  old,  this  is  a 
live  issue,  still  under  debate  and  still 
to  be  decided.  The  milk  strikes  of 

1939  and  1942  had  as  their  targets 
higher  prices  than  the  Order  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  time. 

This  was  the  question  at  issue 
when  the  present  market  adminis¬ 
trator,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Blanford,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  find  new  ways 
of  getting  the  right  price  for  fluid 
milk.  The  committee’s  report  is 
nearly  a  year  old  now,  and  since  then 
the  Federal  and  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  have  held  drawn-out 
hearings  on  the  report  and  other 
proposals  for  assuring  a  fair  price  for 
fluid  milk.  Dairy  farmers  are  likely 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  soon 
upon  whichever  proposal  the  Federal 
and  State  officers  find  most  likely,  in 
their  judgment,  to  make  the  Order 
work  with  continuous  smoothness. 
Regardless  of  which  proposal  is  taken 
to  a  vote,  dairy  farmers  will  be  cast¬ 
ing  their  ballots  for  a  brand  new 
method  of  pricing  fluid  milk. 


Old  and  New  Crops 

Farmers  are  frequently  offered  so- 
called  new  crops  both  for  feeding 
livestock  and  for  planting  purposes. 
Oftentimes  these  new  crops  are  ex¬ 
ploited  by  being  promoted  as  great 
improvements;  sometimes  they  are 
desirable,  but  usually  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  claims  made  for  them. 

While  no  farmer  wants  to  pass  up 
an  opportunity  for  improvement  and 
possible  profit,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
advisable  to  go  s  owly  with  any 
suggestion  or  offering  that  has  not 
been  adequately  proven  for  worth. 
Sometimes  new  crops  are  not  new  at 
all  but  are  old  seedings  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  there¬ 
fore  may  not  be  suited  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to 
consult  with  those  in  charge  of  this 
kind  of  work  at  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  one’s  own  State 
before  embarking  on  any  extensive 
change  either  in  crops  or  in  feeds. 


Century  Farms  in  New  York  State 

As  explained  in  Dr.  Knapp’s  history  of  the  New  York  Agricu’tural 
Society  (page  63),  the  idea  of  giving  special  recognition  by  the  Society 
to  farms  that  had  been  owned  and  farmed  continuously  by  the  same 
family  for  100  years  or  more,  was  originated  in  1935  by  Dr.  Ladd,  then 
Dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  President  of  the  Society. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its  1936 
annual  meeting,  and  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  select  century 
farms  each  year  thereafter.  The  Century  Farm  Committee  consists  of 
Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville,  Chairman;  Berne  A.  Pyrke, 
Albany;  Ha'sey  B.  Knapp,  Farmingdale;  and  Henry  L.  Manley, 
Strykersville. 

The  first  group  of  Century  Farms  was  announced  at  the  1937  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Century 
Farms  that  have  been  selected  from  1937  to  date: 

1937:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Sleight.  Poughkeepsie;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Deye  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Deye,  Gardiner;  William  and  Gertrude  Bates,  Hyndsville; 
Frank  F.  and  Flora  Smith  Wilbur,  Schuylerville;  Franklin  F.  and  Ethna  Hayner 
Flower,  Troy;  Raymond  W.  Hill,  Pine  Bush;  Chas.  B.  Hill,  Montgomery;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Booth,  Campbell  Hall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Wright  Bull, 
Middletown  and  Atwood  and  Sarah  Allen,  Cambridge. 

1938:  George  Freiligh  and  Emily  Ruth  Van  Vranken,  Rexford;  Mrs.  W.  S,  Dunn  and 
Mrs.  Bliss,  Schaefer-Kingsley  Farm,  Schoharie;  John  S.  and  Myra  Dator  Rich, 
Marion;  James  Edward  and  Mary  van  Schaack  van  Alstyne,  Klnderhook;  George 
F.  Reid,  Amenia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Rothbun,  Cooperstown. 

1939:  Harmin  L.  Beadle,  Valley  Falls;  Daniel  G.  and  Hattie  Wilbur,  Hudson  Falls; 
Chas.  S.  and  Susan  Lainhart,  Altamont;  Ella  La  Grange  McBride,  Slingerlands; 
Chas.  W.  and  Edna  Karker,  Carlisle;  Arlie  Bentley,  Berlin. 

1940:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynter  Burdick,  Greenwich;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Wells,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Wells,  Riverhead;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Utter,  Stanley;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  Barber,  Westport;  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jared  van  Wagenen,  III,  Lawyersville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Lounsbury, 
Barton. 

1941:  Solomon  Le  Fevre  and  Raymond  O.  and  David  J.  Dubois,  New  Paltz;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Topping,  Sagaponack;  William  and  Edith  Giddings,  Baldwinsville; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Fowler,  Millbrook. 

1942:  Sherman  Hoyt  Mather,  Whallonsburg;  Walter  and  Elizabeth  France,  Stanley 
and  Dorothy  France,  Seward. 

1945:  Earl  O.  Frisbie,  Westport;  Mary  Frances  Woodhull  Howell,  Albert  Myron 
Howell.  Ill,  Becky  Howell,  Wading  River;  Ira  G.  Payne,  Lape-Poyneer,  Payne 
Farm,  East  Schodack. 

1946:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Jayne,  Kelloggsville,  Moravia;  Miss  Ruth  Stafford, 
Stafford  Farm,  Whallonsburg. 

1947:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Douw  Fonda,  Miss  Cornelia  Fonda,  Fonda;  Mr.  and' Mrs. 
Henry  Manley,  Strykersville. 

1948:  B.  J.  Case,  Case  Farm,  Sodus;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Brown,  Waterport; 
Thomas  Jackson  Cook,  Delano-Cook  Farm,  Ticonderoga.._ 

1949:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Blakely,  East  Aurora;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Taylor, 
Stamford;  Paul  Hager  Allen,  Allen  Homestead,  Peru. 


The  campus  and  buildings  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca. 


By  W.  L  Myers  and  W.  B.  Ward 


reached  418.  During  each  of  the  next 
few  years  one  or  more  new  depart¬ 
ments  were  formed.  Among  the  first 
were  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairy  Industry,  Rural  Economy; 
Farm  Crops,  Farm  Mechanics,  Plant 
Pathology,  Plant  Breeding  and  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry.  The  expansion  in 
subject  matter  and  service  was 
paralleled  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
student  enrollment  and  more  build¬ 
ings  were  constructed  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  college.  That 
expansion  continued  until  today  the 
College  of  Agriculture  includes  these 
18  departments:  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Bio¬ 
chemistry,  Botany,  Conservation, 
Dairy  Industry,  Entomology,  Exten¬ 
sion  Teaching  and  Information, 
Floriculture  and  Ornamental,  Horti¬ 
culture,  Plant  Breeding,  Plant  Path¬ 
ology,  Pomology,  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Rural  Education,  Rural  Sociology  and 
Vegetable  Crops. 

Students  in  the  college  represent 
a  variety  of  interests.  Some  expect 
to  enter  the  basic  and  important  vo¬ 
cation  of  farming;  some  want  train¬ 
ing  for  business  related  to  agriculture. 
Teaching  appeals  to  some,  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  to  others.  A  few 
with  a  research  interest  look  forward 
to  finding  new  ways  to  improve  the 
production,  processing,  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products.  The 
college  offers  a  four-year  course  with 
a  number  of  such  specializations  and 
two  -  year  curricula  in 
dairy  farming,  general 
livestock  farming,  poultry 
farming,  fruit  growing, 
vegetable  growing,  gener¬ 
al  farming,  commercial 
floriculture,  and  nursery 
landscape  service.  There 
is  also  a  special  one-year 
course  in  dairy  industry. 

Total  enrollment  this 
year  is  1,694  under¬ 
graduate  and  663  gradu¬ 
ate  students  with  majors 
in  the  departments  of 
the  college.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  curriculum  lists 
more  than  300  courses  at 
the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  covering 
all  important  agricultural 
and  allied  subjects.  Last 
year  121  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture 
were  helped  by  scholar¬ 
ships  either  administered 
by  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Fourteen  of  them 
were  from  the  Carl  E. 
Ladd  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  endowed  by 
farmers  and  other  friends 
of  the  late  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 
Although  the  largest 

Agricultural  research  is  the  keynote  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  number  of  students  in 

Station  in  Geneva.  the  college  come  from 


Cornell  University  was  founded 
because  Ezra  Cornell,  businessman 
and  farmer,  wanted  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  New  York  State.  That  contribu¬ 
tion  became  “an  institution  where 
any  person  can  find  instruction  in 
any  subject.”  In  carrying  out  the 
tradition  he  started,  the  New!  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  is  dedicated  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  State  by  carrying 
on  work  of  a  threefold  nature — resi¬ 
dent  instruction,  research  and  exten¬ 
sion. 

Agricultural  education  had  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  laws  relating  to 
the  founding  of  Cornell  University. 
It  was  part  of  the  vision  of  Ezra 
Cornell  and  his  colleague  in  the  State 
Legislature,  Andrew  D.  White,  to 
found  an  institution  that  would  keep 
the  State’s  land  grant  intact  and 
would  teach  the  humanities  and  sci¬ 
ences  as  well.  The  Land  Grant  or 
Morrill  Act,  which  was  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862,  en¬ 
titled  each  State  to  a  Federal  grant 
of  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress.  The  money  from  the  sale  of 
land  or  land  scrip  was  to  be  used 
for  the  “endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be  .  .  . 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.”  New  York’s  share 
was  989,920  acres. 


Ezra  Cornell’s  farm  became  a 
campus  in  1868.  That  first  year 
agricultural  education  was  provided 
for  under  one  of  the  University’s  two 
divisions  of  instruction — special  sci¬ 
ences  and  arts.  Andrew  White,  who 
became  the  first  president  of  the 
University,  searched  for  a  teacher 
who  would  combine  the  practical  and 
theoretical  qualities  the  subject  of 
agriculture  needed.  In  1874  he 
brought  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  who  was 
then  at  Iowa  State  College,  to  Cor¬ 
nell.  Under  Roberta’  leadership  came 
a  period  of  slow  but  steady  growth. 
Four  years  after  he  arrived,  agri¬ 
culture  was  changed  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  college  with  Roberts  as 
the  first  dean.  By  that  time  student 
enrollment  had  reach  30,  and  Dean 
Roberts  carried  much  of  this  early 
teaching  load  himself. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  col¬ 
lege  included  three  divisions:  agricul¬ 
ture,  animal  industry  and  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  and  horticulture.  The  first 
year  in  which  the  college  had  a  build¬ 
ing  for  its  own  use  was  in  1903  when 
the  old  dairy  building,  which  is  now 
the  north  wing  of  Goldwin  Smith 
Hall,  was  built. 

The  period  of  most  rapid  expansion 
began  the  following  year  (1904) 
when  the  State  Legislature  estab¬ 
lished  the  College  of  Agriculture  as 
a  State  institution  and  appropriated 
$250,000  for  buildings.  That  year 
construction  was  started  on  three 
buildings  and  student  enrollment 


Farm  and  Sawmill 
Machinery 


George  Frick  began  building 
steam  engines  in  1850.  Three 
years  later  Frick  Company  was 
formally  established.  Frick 
threshers,  traction  engines  and 
sawmills,  developed  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  soon 
won  world¬ 
wide  prefer¬ 
ence. 


^rparafor 


Thresher  as  Built 
in  the  Seventies 


Modern  Frick 
Steel  Thresher 


Steam  Traction 
Engine  of  1883 


Today’ sM-M  Vis- 
ionlined  Tractor 


Today  the 
Frick  Line  of 
Machinery  in¬ 
cludes  thresh¬ 
ers,  peanut 
pickers,  balers 
and  sawmills; 
M-M  trac¬ 
tors  (farm  and 
industrial 
types),  com¬ 
bines,  auto¬ 
matic  balers, 
spreaders  and 
implements  ; 
Fox  pick-up 
cutters;  Bear¬ 
cat  feed  mills; 
Rose  nthal 
husker -  shred¬ 
ders;  and  Heil 
dehydrators. 


Get  catalogs  and  prices  now 
on  any  equipment  you  need. 
Frick  Branches  at  Canandaigua 
and  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  among 
other  principal  cities. 


Sawmills  are  Furnished  in  4  Sizes 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


No 

Other 
Like  It! 


7  MODELS— $99  up 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  ^ 
oldest  and  largest  firm  in 
the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  1-177  Brush  Ave..  Ottawa,  Kansas 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Size*  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Firmer*. 
Truckers,  etc  Write  for  Price*  and  Simples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  t>y 
the  Yard.  Write  for  sample*  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  «.  PA. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DUNHAM  HAS  HELPED  FARMERS 

-just  as  they  are  today  helping  you  get  improved  crop  yields,  saving 
time,  and  reducing  hard  work.  Constant  improvement  and  advancement 
in  the  design  of  CULTI-LINE  Tillage  Tools  keeps  pace  with  ever- 
improving  agricultural  methods. 


CULTI-MULCHER 


(  TILLAGE  COMBINE  ) 


The  "one -and -only"  Tillage 
Combine  that  rolls,  levels,  har¬ 
rows,  stirs,  pulverizes,  cultivates,  mulches,  and  gently  packs  in  ONE 
operation.  The  best  tool  obtainable  for  fitting  seed  beds.  A  size 
for  every  need. 


CULTI-HARROW 


Its  superior  penetration  and  pulver¬ 
izing  action  will  open  your  eyes  to 
what  a  disc  harrow  can  do  for  you— 
when  there's  DUNHAM  experience  in 
its  design  and  DUNHAM  quality  in 
its  construction.  Regular  and 
heavy-duty  models.  Screw,  Rope, 
or  Hydraulic  control.  Plain  or 
cut-out  discs.  All  sizes. 


All  CULTI-TOOLS  invented  and  made  ohiy  oy  Dunham.  Write  for 
complete  information  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY.  Sec.  8'IO  Berea,  Ohio 

Eastern  States  Distributor 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


CULTI-HARROW  • 
CULTI  -TREADER  • 


•  •  CULTI-HOE  •  •  •CULTI-MULCHER 
CULTI-fACKER  •  CU LTI  -  PULVERIZER 
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CULTI-LINE 


SOLD  THROUGHOUT 
U.  S.  ir  THOUSANDS 
OF  DEALERS 

r 


CJUoh  a*td  (hade 

“L.  YOUR  OWN  SEED  W 
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CLEANERS  A  GRADERS 

IMPROVE  YOUR  YIELDS  by  planting  dean, 
graded  seed,  free  from  weeds.  Do  a  better 
job  and  SAVE  by  deaning  your  awn.  Sell 
seed  at  a  PROFIT.  FARM  and  larger  CUS¬ 
TOM  sizes,  with  or  without  elevator  bag¬ 
gers.  Electric,  gasoline  or  hand  operated. 
Screens  oats,  wheat,  barley,  soybeans, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  clover,  etc. 

Also  reduce  handling  costs  with  HANCE  superior  con¬ 
struction  Bell  and  Bucket  Elevators  See  dealer  or  write. 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Easy 

to 

use 
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Catches 

more 


Protect  grain  and  poultry  with  a  Havahart  rat  trap. 
Cannot  hurt  children,  pets.  No  springs,  rustproof, 
durable.  Other  traps  for  many  animals.  Send  coupon 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 

HAVAHART,  511  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 
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t/ou  specify 
capacity  and  pressure! 

You  can  count  on  getting  the  exact 
sprayer  you  want  .  .  .  and  need  .  .  .  when 
you  look  to  the  Myers  line!  For  Myers 
makes  more  than  a  hundred  models — 
wheel  and  skid  types,  power  take-off  and 
engine  driven — with  all-steel  tanks,  fa¬ 
mous  Myers  pumps,  engines  and  accesso¬ 
ries  to  fit  every  grower’s  needs.  Capaci¬ 
ties,  7  gpm.  to  50  gpm.;  pressures,  30  to 
800  lbs.  Thousands  of  satisfied  owners 
acclaim  Myers  quality,  durability  and 
dependability.  Your  Myers  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  why.  Mail  coupon  today. 

New  Myers  Silver 
Cloud  Spray  Head. 

Works  with  any 
sprayer.  Oscillat¬ 
ing,  adjustable. 

One-man  opera¬ 
tion.  12-gun,  8-  ,  .  ,  .  „ 

„„„  Complete  line  of  2 

gun  models.  .  \  .  .... 

wheel,  4-wheel  and  skid- 

type  orchard  Sprayers  — 
field  and  row 
crop  Sprayers,  4 
to  10  booms. 


-•  THE  t.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO., 

"2  .  Send  free  Power  Sprayer  catalog 

-  'f  NAME _ 

I  COUNTY _ 


Dept.  R-117,  Ashland,  Ohio 


.TOWN_ 

-STATE_ 


New  York  State,  it  also  attracts 
students  from  many  States  and 
foreign  countries.  This  year  there 
are  71  graduate  and  23  under¬ 
graduate  students  from  foreign 
countries. 

From  its  beginning  in  one  section 
of  a  building,  the  college  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  12  major  buildings  on  the 
agricultural  campus  as  well  as  a 
number  of  small  structures,  such  as 
cattle  barns,  poultry  houses,  insectary 
and  greenhouses.  The  various  de¬ 
partments  make  use  of  about  7,500 
acres  of  land  owned  or  leased  by 
the  University  which  are  used  for 
research  and  instruction.  Students 
and  faculty  have  access  to  more  than 
160,000  volumes  in  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  to  peri¬ 
odicals  from  all  over  the  world. 

Instruction  at  the  University  has 
been  only  one  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  University  was  only  a  few  years 
old  when  the  small  agricultural  staff 
began  experiments  to  improve  the 
crops  and  livestock  for  New  York 
farmers  and  the  methods  of  doing 
farm  work.  The  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station  was  established 
at  Cornell  in  1879,  only  four  years 
after  the  first  experiment  station  in 
the  United  States  was  established  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut.  The  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  was  created  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1880,  “for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture 
in  its  various  branches  by  scientific 
investigation  and  experiment.” 

With  the  passage- of  the  Hatch  Act 
by  the  Congress  in  1887,  the  original 
Cornell  Station  was  reorganized  to 
conform  with  its  provisions,  and  of¬ 
ficially  named  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Through  the  years  the  research  sup¬ 
ported  by  State  funds  has  been  close¬ 
ly  coordinated  with  that  supported  by 
Federal  funds  to  form  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Experiment  Station  program. 

Since  1923  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  has  been  administered  by  the 
University.  The  work  of  these  two 
stations  is  coordinated  to  prevent 
duplication  or  overlapping  and  they 
keep  in  close  touch  with  each  other, 
with  a  constant  exchange  of  ideas 
and  results.  The  Experiment  Station 
at  Ithaca  does  not  maintain  separate 
buildings  and  experimental  areas  of 
its  own.  Space  and  facilities  for  the 
research  work  are  allotted  from  the 
buildings  and  lands  of  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

In  broad  terms,  the  problems  under 
investigation  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  at  their  laboratories  in 
various  sections  of  the  State  are  of 
direct  concern  and  importance  to 
New  York  State  agriculture,  and 
those  at  Ithaca  fall  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  fields  of  crop  and  animal  pro¬ 
duction,  nutrition,  protection  from 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  marketing 
of  farm  products,  costs  of  production, 
farm  management,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  economic  and 
social  problems  of  rural  life.  The 
Geneva  Station  is  primarily  a  horti¬ 
cultural  research  institute,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  for  processing.  A  staff  of 
about  70  scientists,  aided  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  technicians  and  field  assist¬ 
ants,  is  engaged  in  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  food  science  and  technology, 
the  control  of  insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
breeding  of  better  varieties,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  fertilizer  and  cultural 
practices  looking  to  higher  yields  and 
greater  nutritive  value  of  processed 
foods,  the  improvement  of  seed  stocks, 
and  many  other  closely  related 
projects. 

The  Ithaca  and  Geneva  stations 
constantly  adjusted  their  research 
programs  to  meet  emergency  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  war.  Research  al¬ 
ready  completed,  or  resulting  from 
projects  initiated  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies,  provided  factual  information  to 
help  farmers  deal  with  the  shortages 
of  labor,  feeds,  fertilizers,  fungicides 
and  insecticides.  Of  the  441  active 
research  projects  in  agriculture  for 
the  1948-49  period  at  Ithaca,  66  were 
initiated  on  July  1,  1948.  For  the 
preceding  year,  53  agricultural  proj¬ 
ects  were  completed.  In  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  14  research  projects  are  cur¬ 
rently  underway,  which  gives  a  total 
for  both  colleges  of  445  different 
projects.  The  number  of  projects 
at  the  Geneva  Station  totals  225. 

Service  to  the  people  of  the  State 
has  taken  instruction  beyond  the 
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classroom.  Shortly  after  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  founded  faculty  members 
visited  with  farmers  and  addressed 
meetings  in  various  sections  of  the 
State.  In  1894,  a  score  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed 
by  Congress,  the  first  State  appro¬ 
priation  for  extension  work  was 
made  to  the  Cornell  University  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  for  work 
with  grape  growers  in  Western  New 
York. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  formally  or¬ 
ganized  the  Extension  Service  in  the 
State  in  1906  when  he  was  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Under 
its  auspices,  groups  of  local  farmers 
in  the  counties  worked  voluntarily 
making  arrangements  for  meetings 
and  advising  the  college  staff  on  the 
selection  of  topics  and  speakers.  To¬ 
day  the  Extension  Service  carries 
Cornell’s  cumulative  knowledge  in 
agriculture,  home  economics  and 
veterinary  medicine  to  the  farms  and 
farm  homes,  and  carries  back  to  the 
teaching  and  research  staffs  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  farmers  and 
their  families.  It  has  two  functions 
to  perform  administratively:  one,  the 
Federal  function  established  by  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914,  which  deals 
with  the  regular  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  extension;  the  other  is  the 
function  given  to  Cornell  University 
by  the  State  making  it  an  agent  of 
the  State  in  dealing  with  the  county 
associations.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  funds  that  support  the  Extension 
Service  in  New  York  State  comes 
from  the  counties,  about  one-fourth 
from  the  Federal  Government  and 
one-fourth  from  the  State. 

In  this  State  the  Extension  Service 
is  organized  with  three  main  groups: 
the  administrative  staff,  the  subject- 
matter  specialists,  and  the  county 
workers  which  include  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  home  demonstration  and  4-H 
Club  agents,  district  agricultural  en¬ 
gineers  and  a  few  other  specialized 
agents.  The  specialists  carry  the 
latest  information  from  the  colleges 
into  the  counties  while  the  county 
workers  maintain  direct  contact  with 
the  farm  families.  Including  assist¬ 
ants  and  associates  there  are  123 
county  agricultural  agents  in  56 
counties,  106  home  demonstration 
agents  in  52  counties  and  three  cities, 
and  98  4-H  Club  agents  in  54  coun¬ 
ties.  The  administrative  staff  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics 
totals  23,  and  there  are  69  specialists 
in  agriculture  and  23  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  —  In  addition,  there  are  12 
district  engineers,  four  agents  in  the 
young  adult  program,  two  in  com¬ 
munity  development,  and  one  district 
4-H  Club  agent. 

Research  and  extension  work  has 
paid  dividends  for  farmers.  By  years 
of  research  scientists  have  been  able, 
for  example,  to  improve  the  varieties 
of  many  crops.  Extension  workers 
have'  carried  to  farmers,  the  story  of 
these  tested  and  proved  superior  va¬ 
rieties,  resulting  in  higher  yields  and 
more  income.  For  instance,  one  and 
one-half  million  acres  were  planted 
to  Cornell  595  Yorkwin  wheat  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  during  the  1948  crop  year, 
adding  about  seven  million  bushels 
to  the  soft-white  wheat  crop.  Because 
these  two  varieties  are  30  per  cent 
more  productive  than  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley  wheats  of  25  years 
ago,  they  gave  a  return  in  1948  of 
$200  for  every  $1.00  spent  in  their 
development  at  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  Mohawk  and  Clinton  oats  devel¬ 
oped  by  this  station  were  grown  by 
about  100  farmers  of  the  State  in 
1947  and  by  about  25,000  farmers  in 
1948.  These  varieties  largely  re¬ 
placed  the  Vicland  and,  because  of 
greater  disease  resistance  and  higher 
yield,  produced  at  least  an  added 
four  million  bushels  of  oats  last  year. 

Information  on  experiments  and 
other  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers 
and  their  families  is  disseminated 
through  local  meetings,  farm  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
fairs  and  college  publications.  The 
first  research  bulletin,  which  dis¬ 
cussed  an  experimental  dairy  house, 
was  issued  in  1888.  Since  then  850 
have  been  published.  Extension  bul¬ 
letins  were  first  offered  in  1916.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  college  issued  farm 
and  home  reading  courses.  By  this 
year,  the  number  of  extension  bul¬ 
letins  the  college  staff  has  prepared 
reached  773;  87  junior  bulletins  aimed 
primarily  at  4-H  Club  members  have 
been  printed.  Total  distribution  upon 
request  averages  approximately  two 
million  copies  a  year. 
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N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 

By  Halsey  B.  Knapp 


One  hundred  years  ago  Millard 
Fillmore  was  in  the  White  House. 
Men  were  living  who,  as  boys,  had 
seen  George  Washington.  The 
country,  scarce  realizing  it,  was 
heading  toward  the  abyss  of  Civil 
War.  The  reaper  had  been  invented, 
but  grain  was  still  tied  into  bundles 
by  hand.  For  the  most  part  the 
United  States  was  still  one  great 
countryside  with  the  amazing  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  the  past  few 
decades  still  to  come. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  note. 


LeRay  de  Chaumont,  first  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 


The  first  is  that  this  is  still  a  very 
young  country.  We  may  stretch  our 
hands  across  the  years  and  almost 
grasp  the  hands  of  those  whe  were 
responsible  for  its  beginning  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  second  is 
that  the  men  who  forged  a  new 
charter  of  human  liberty  and  of  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  for  this  new 
nation  were  characteristically  men  of 
the  land.  With  only  a  few  exceptions 
here  and  there,  they  were  possessed 
of  landed  estates — they  were  country 
squires.  Indeed  the  term  “Esquire” 
was  almost  part  of  a  man’s  name. 

This  Society  was  by  no  means  the 
first  agricu.tural  association  in  the 
State.  Other  preceded  it.  It  is  today, 
however,  the  oldest  organization  of 
its  kind  with  a  record  of  continuous 
existence,  now  extending  over  a 
century  and  going  well  back  of  the 
Centennial  period  with  which  Th« 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  concerned.  It 
is  recorded  that  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  founded  in 
Albany  in  1832  “To  improve  the 
condition  of  Agriculture,  Horti¬ 
culture  and  Household  Arte.” 

The  Rural  New-YorkeR,  which 
came  out  of  a  notable  period  of 
flowering  of  agricultural  journalism, 
strongly  supported  the  Agricultural 
Society  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
relationships  through  much  of  the 
period  have  been  exceedingly  close. 


John  J.  Dillon,  so  long  identified  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  was  twice 
President  of  the  Society. 

Through  much  of  its  existence,  the 
State  Agriculture  Society  has  not 
been  great  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
members.  It  has  been  rich  in  quality 
and  leadership.  It  has  sponsored 
many  worthy  objects  and  causes  and 
has  then  relinquished  these  under¬ 
takings,  once  well  established,  to 
others.  Its  glory  has  been  largely  of 
the  reflected  type  as  men  live  in  the 
lives  of  their  children.  Say  what  one 
may  of  inflation  and  changing  values, 
the  price  of  annual  membership  has 
been  stable  for  a  full  century — $1.00 
for  each  and  every  year. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
always  interested  in  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  agricultural  schools. 
From  almost  its  earliest  days,  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  a  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State.  Many  resolutions 
toward  this  end  were  approved  by 
the  Society.  Many  acts  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature.  Many  com¬ 
missions  were  appointed  and  made 
favorable  reports.  All  this  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  chronicled  elsewhere,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  was  in  the  forefront 
in  this  endeavor.  It  is  worthy  of 
further  note  that  Ezra  Cornell,  author 
of  the  University  bearing  his  name, 
where  a  Department  and  later  a 
College  of  Agriculture  were  estab¬ 
lished,  was  also  a  President  and  an 
active  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Agricultural  Society  was  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  Farmers  Institutes. 
These  were  the  first  efforts  to  trans¬ 
late  the  findings  of  scientific  inquiry 
into  farm  practice  and  to  carry  these 
findings  directly  to  the  farm  people 
in  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
likewise  involved  because  J.  J.  Wood¬ 
ward,  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
Farmers  Institutes,  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

The  role  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  establishing  the  various 
County  Fairs  and  the  State  Fair  is 
well  known.  Here  again  these  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  treated  elsewhere,  but 
it  ought  to  be  recorded  that  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  actu- 
a  ly  ran  the  State  Fair  until  1899.  It 
also  promoted  the  County  Fairs,  and 
exhorted  the  citizens  in  their  behalf 
from  the  days  of  Elkanah  Watson, 
founder  of  agricultural  fairs  and  a 
mighty  and  almost  legendary  figure. 

In  these  latter  days,  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  done  an¬ 
other  significant  thing.  It  did  it 
through  the  inspired  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  President  of  the 
Society  and  late  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Society  recognize  farm 


Oldster  to  Oldster 

In  extending  this  tribute  to  you 
and  to  your  one  hundred  years,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  have  lived  87  of 
them;  also  to  count  my  father  as  one 
of  your  earliest  subscribers  among 
the  farm  population  of  Herkimer 
County,  New  York.  Thus  all  my  life 
I  have  known  you  and  your  service 
to  the  rural  individual  and  his  com¬ 
munity.  To  characterize  that  service, 
one  may  well  quote:  “There  is  more 
precious  ore  than  gold — and  that  is 
mettle.”  Yours  has  been  a  spirited 
career. 

Indeed,  stirring  times  were  afoot 
in  the  very  year  of  your  birth,  1850. 
Gold  had  been  discovered  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  mad  rush  of  the  Forty- 
Niners  westward  had  already  begun. 
Yet  you  chose  to  gather  rural  pick 
and  pan  to  stake  your  claim  in  the 
soil  of  your  home  State,  New  York; 
and  there  to  work  for  those  who 
worked  the  land.  Who  shall  say  that 
yours  was  not  the  better  choice  and 
not  the  greater  venture? 

In  looking  back  over  this  century, 
let  us  trace,  through  your  own  years 
of  growth,  some  of  the  national 
events,  figures  and  anniversaries  that 
were  important  to  us  all.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  first  you  saw  the  light 
of  day,  the  Erie  Canal  (Clinton’s 
Ditch)  was  a  young  and  growing  con¬ 
cern,  and  Niagara  Falls  was  begin¬ 


ning  to  be  heard  of  as  the  “Honey¬ 
moon  City.”  While  you  were  still 
counting  your  age  by  months,  Jenny 
Lind  had  just  embarked  upon  her 
concert  career,  singing  throughout 
the  land  as  the  Swedish  Nightingale. 
When  you  were  one  year  old,  you 
held  out  a  welcoming  hand  to  the 
New  York  Times.  Comics  in  the 
newspapers  were  already  becoming 
popular,  but  the  Times,  and  yourself, 
would  have  none  of  them. 

When  you  were  10,  you  were  tell¬ 
ing  your  readers  of  the  gallop  of  the 
Pony  Express  from  Missouri  across 
the  plains  and  over  the  mountains 
into  California.  The  next  year,  the 
telegraph  spanned  the  continent  and 
the  Associated  Press  appeared  in  the 
offing.  Also,  when  you  were  11,  and 
through  your  early  teens,  the  Civil 
War  held  our  land  in  its  grip;  you 
were  16  as  the  work  of  reconstruction 
got  under  way. 

You  had  barely  attained  your  quar¬ 
ter  century  mark  when  there  began 
an  era  of  World’s  Fairs,  each  in  itself 
a  milestone  of  our  national  history. 
Philadelphia  came  into  the  limelight 
celebrating  our  country’s  Centennial 
of  Independence  in  1876.  Chicago’s 
fair  marked  the  fourth  century  after 
Columbus’  discovery  of  America,  the 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  when 
you,  with  other  citizens,  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  the  famous  Caravels 
into  New  York  on  their  way  west- 


families  who  had  farmed  the  same 
piece  of  land  by  direct  descent  for  at 
least  100  years  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  measured  up  to  worthy  stand¬ 
ards  of  citizenship  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  resided.  The  act 
is  symbolic.  Not  all  such  families 
and  farms  could  be  inc.uded,  but  all 
gained  in  stature  and  in  a  seemly 
sense  of  worth  and  achievement.  The 
only  truly  and  typically  American 
culture,  aside  from  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian,  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  time  is  a  rural  culture.  The 
industrial  onset  is  too  new  and  too 
muddled  and  muddied  for  anything 
distinctive  to  have  emerged  as  yet. 
These  Century  Farms  and  farm 
families,  in  one  instance  covering  not 
one  but  three  full  centuries,  occupy 
a  place  of  honor  in  this  culture,  and 
these  Northeastern  States  and  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  down  to  the  Old 
Dominion  are  the  seat  of  it.  A  list  of 
Century  Farms  and  of  the  families 
occupying  them  is  made  a  part  of 
this  record.  (See  Page  60) 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  moves  on.  It  holds  its  annual 
meeting  by  constitutional  mandate 
on  the  Wednesday  of  the  third  full 
week  in  January,  and  always  in  the 
city  of  Albany.  The  scope  and  range 
of  its  interests  have  broadened,  as 
one  would  expect,  until  they  now  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Pampas  of  the  Argentine,  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  World 
is  one  great  Neighborhood.  Interde¬ 
pendence,  rather  than  independence, 
and  cooperation  are  emphasized. 
Tendencies  and  trends,  rather  than 
specific  practices,  engage  attention. 

The  work  of  leadership  and 
sponsorship  and  encouragement, 
however,  does  not  adjourn,  for  the 
New  York  State  Agricu  tural  Society 
is  a  tree  with  many  branches,  each 
branch  in  full  leaf  and  in  its  turn 
bearing  fruit. 


E.  B.  Clark ,  president  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  1947-49. 


ward  across  the  American  continent. 

As  the  years  passed,  two  islands, 
and  two  expositions  came  into  prom¬ 
inence.  For  in  1939,  Treasure  Island, 
near  the  Pacific’s  Golden  Gate,  staged 
the  San  Francisco  Fair;  while  facing 
the  Atlantic,  Long  Island  made  the 
setting  for  the  World’s  Fair  that  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  150  years  of  our  Re¬ 
public,  established  in  1789. 

We  shall  not  dwell  here  upon  the 
two  World  Wars  for,  in  the  century 
ahead,  all  nations  hope  that  history 
will  not  repeat  itself.  It  does  repeat 
itself,  however,  in  one  respect:  One 
hundred  years  after  the  gold  rush  of 
the  Eighteen  Forty-Niners,  you  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fantastic  uranium  rush  o:i 
the  Nineteen  Forty-Niners. 

Now,  in  1950,  as  you  begin  your 
second  hundred  years,  may  it  be  the 
harbinger  of  peace  to  all  the  world. 
We,  your  devoted  subscribers,  bid 
you,  as  did  Longfellow  in  the  “Ship 
of  State” — “Sail  on  .  .  .  with  all  the 
hopes  of  future  years.” 

Eva  S.  Snyder 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

(Daughter  of  S.  Lyman  Smith, 
West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  who,  were  he 
living  today,  would  gladly  have  sent 
this  screed  to  you.) 


He  who  gives  for  the  sake  of  thanks 
knows  not  the  pleasure  of  giving. — 
Moore’s  Rura .  New-Yorker,  Jan.  31, 
1850,  page  37. 


When  you  use 


you  will  know 
what  tire  chains 
can  really  do 
for  you 

on  hard-packed 
snow,  or  ice 


THEY... 

•  START  easier  •  STOP  shorter 

•  HOLD  straighter  •  LAST  longer 

BECAUSE  OF  . . . 

•  Two-Way  Grip  — 

Right  and  Left  Hand  Twist 

•  288  Gripping  Points 

•  Heel-and-Toe  Action 


Ask  for  — insist  upon  — 

WEED-AMERICAN  V  BARS  by  namo 
Xomombor . . . Dri V  Safely.  . . 

"Tfca  Ufm  You  Sava  May  Ba  Your  Own” 

—NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 


In  Business  for  Your  Safety 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  A  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorkxr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  made  its  bow 
to  the  farmer  of  the  Northeast  exactly 
100  years  ago  this  week  —  on  January  3,  1850. 
Announced  as  “An  Agricultural  and  Family 
Journal”  dedicated  to  “Progress  and  Improve¬ 
ment,”  the  paper  was  launched  by  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  Moore  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Its  office 
was  in  the  Burns’  Block  at  the  corner  of 
Buffalo  and  State  Streets. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  “conductor  and  proprietor,” 
was  a  native  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  He 
began  his  journalistic  career  early,  first  with 
other  periodicals  and  then,  at  the  age  of  30, 
with  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker.  Starting 
in  a  small  way,  the  paper  soon  gained  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation  and  Moore  became  widely 
known  as  a  sound  farm  journalist.  His  readers 
knew  that  he  meant  what  he  said  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  columns  in  the  July  12,  1864  issue  of 
the  paper: 

“It  is  our  first  and  only  desire  to  make 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  true,  tried, 
honest  help  to  the  farmer.  We  love  the 
truth,  and  can  afford  to  tell  it.” 

Moore  had  also  become  active  in  politics 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  Rochester  in  1865.  A 
few  years  later,  the  paper’s  circulation  reached 
the  100,000-mark,  and  Moore  decided  to  move 
the  enterprise  to  New  York  City,  where  an 
office  was  opened  at  41  Park  Row  in  1868.  It 
was  not  a  fortunate  move,  either  for  Moore 
or  for  his  paper.  Outside  activities  took  up 
more  and  more  of  his  time  and,  when  he 
finally  sold  out  in  April  1876,  the  paper’s 
fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  new  owners 
were  G.  A.  C.  Barnett,  publisher,  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  editor,  and  Elbert  S.  Carman,  associate 
editor.  A  year  later,  the  Carman  family  bought 
out  Barnett  and  Fuller  and  became  sole  owner. 

Elbert  Carman  was  a  young  man  at  the 
time,  only  30.  Shy  and  retiring  by  nature,  and 
having  no  special  aptitude  for  business,  he 
did  not  want  the  property,  but  his  father  in¬ 
sisted  and  bought  it  for  him.  Apparently,  the 
dose  of  responsibility  thus  administered  by 


his  father  supplied  Carman  with  the  necessary 
determination  to  make  his  new  enterprise  a 
success. 

Because  it  was  a  success.  He  set  up  the 
Rural  Farm  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  carried 
on  extensive  plant  experiments,  out  of  which 
emerged  two  famous  potato  varieties  —  the 
Carman  No.  3  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
2,  both  popular  potatoes  still.  Well  known 
as  a  plant  breeder  and  scientist,  Carman 
became  an  equally  prominent  figure  in  the 
farm  publishing  world.  He  held  rigidly  to  the 
credo  that  “Nothing  but  advertising  space  was 
for  sale  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  then 
only  at  regular  rates.”  It  was  often  said  of 
him — “Carman  is  so  straight  he  will  fall  over 
backwards.” 

Early  in  Carman’s  regime  the  paper  was 
renamed  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  and  the 
present  masthead  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  the  cover  page  of  the  November  2,  1878 
issue.  It  was  just  prior  to  that,  in  the  October 
12,  1878  issue,  that  Carman  told  his  readers 
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what  he  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  stood  for: 

“We  hold  ourselves  just  as  much  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  truthful  presentation  of 
what  appears  in  our  advertising  columns 
as  we  do  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
matter  published  in  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

If  we  admitted  advertisements  which  we 
knew  to  be  deceptive,  we  should  consider 
ourselves  guilty  of  being  instrumental  in 
defrauding  our  own  friends.” 

After  14  years’  operation,  Carman  sold  a 
majority  control  in  the  paper  in  1890  to 
Edgar  H.  Libby  and  Lawson  Valentine.  Five 
years  before,  Herbert  W.  Collingwood  had 
joined  the  staff  and  was  named  associate 
editor  in  1890.  Carman  remained  fairly  active 
until  June  1899  when  he  retired.  He  died  the 
following  April.  Collingwood  succeeded  him 
as  editor. 

Meanwhile,  in  1890,  John  J.  Dillon,  the 
present  publisher,  entered  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  office  as  an  advertising  solicitor.  In 
1892  he  became  advertising  manager  and, 
when  Libby  and  Valentine  sold  out  their 
interests  in  1893,  both  Collingwood  and 
Dillon  became  part  owners  with  Carman  and 
two  new  parties,  Henry  A.  Siebrecht  and  N.  T. 
Pulsifer.  That  arrangement  lasted  until  1899 
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when  Collingwood  and  Dillon  purchased  the 
Siebrecht,  Pulsifer  and  Carman  holdings,  with 
the  majority  control  in  Dillon. 

The  regime  of  Herbert  W.  Collingwood  as 
The  R.  N.  Y.’s  editor  was  probably  the  most 
successful  to  that  date.  A  New  Englander 
by  birth  and  apprenticed  to  a  Cape  Cod  farmer 
as  a  young  boy,  Collingwood  worked  his  way 
through  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and 
obtained  his  degree  in  1883.  Two  years  later, 
he  started  with  The  Rural  and  remained  ac¬ 
tive  until  his  sudden  death  in  October  1927. 

Because  of  his  Hope  Farm  in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  raised  fruit,  and  also  because  of  his 
column,  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  that  appeared 
regularly  in  every  issue  of  the  paper,  Colling¬ 
wood  soon  became  known  as  the  “Cheerful 
Hope  Farm  Man.”  To  this  day,  friends  recall 
his  writings  with  grateful  appreciation.  This 
is  only  natural  because  Collingwood  was,  first 
and  foremost,  a  seeker  and  worker  for  the 
truth.  In  an  argument,  his  weapon  was  a  well 
whetted  pen,  never  a  bludgeon,  and  he  used 
it  with  almost  unfailing  success.  Though 
handicapped  by  a  serious  deafness,  this  was 
never  an  obstacle  to  a  man  of  Collingwood’s 
philosophy.  He  was  a  gifted  orator  and  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  as  a  speaker  at  farm  meetings 
and  fairs.  He  was  the  author  of  10  books,  the 
most  widely  known  being  “Adventures  in 
Silence,”  “The  Business  Hen,”  and  “Hope 
Farm  Notes.” 

Because  Collingwood  and  Dillon  followed, 
without  deviation,  two  cardinal  principles — 
that  what  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  must 
be  first,  the  truth,  and  second  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farm,  their  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  together  were  truly  a  “Golden  Age”  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Still  a  gangling 
youngster  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  not 
too  lusty  at  that,  these  two  men  carefully 
tended  and  nurtured  their  paper,  and  soon 
established  it  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
properties  in  the  farm  publication  field.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  25  years  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  increased  from  under  50,000  to  over 
200,000. 

Equally,  and  perhaps  even  more  responsible 
for  this  success,  was  John  Dillon.  A  Sullivan 
County  farm  boy,  but  with  printer’s  ink  on 
his  fingers  at  an  early  age,  he  came  to  New 
York  City  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
1890.  As  advertising  manager  and  later  as 
business  manager,  he  went  even  further  than 
his  predecessors  in  campaigning  for  truth  in 
advertising.  It  was  due  largely  to  Dillon’s 
persistent  efforts  that  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  revised  and  improved  its  standards  of 
ethics,  both  in  the  advertising  and  editorial 
divisions.  When  he  took  over  the  business 
management  of  the  paper,  Dillon  saw  to  it  that 
all  bills  were  paid  promptly,  even  though  it 
might  be  before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was 
his  boast,  and  still  is,  that  the  shop  did  not 
close  on  Saturday  until  every  bill  had  been 
paid  in  full. 

Dillon  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  in  any  way 
neglect  his  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  Always  close  to 
the  producing  end  of  the  dairy  business  and  a 
devout  believer,  fearless  fighter,  and  the  most 
active  pioneer  in  the  field  of  farm  cooperation, 
Dillon  soon  became  the  recognized  champion  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State.  Because 
of  his  work  in  the  cooperative  world,  he  was 
appointed  the  first  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
in  1915,  a  post  (Continued  on  Page  112) 
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The  Story 

In  all  modesty  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anything  like  Publisher’s 
Desk  in  any  publication  in  the 
country.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  are 
proud  of  it.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  no  history  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
would  be  complete  without  a  recital 
of  the  circumstances  that  inspired  a 
boy’s  life  ambition  and  later  became 
the  cornerstone  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Many  years  ago  a  farmer  up  in 
Sullivan  County,  New  York,  gave 
his  son  a  young  calf  to  bring  up  and 
sell,  the  understanding  being  that  he 
could  keep  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
for  himself.  Since  that  was  to  be  the 
start  of  what  the  farm  boy  planned 
for  his  big  savings  of  the  future,  no 
little  calf  ever  had  better  care,  and 
it  grew  into  a  nice  fat  animal  ready 
for  the  market.  Finally  the  calf  was 
shipped  down  to  the  New  York 
market  for  sale.  It  wasn’t  but  a  few 
days  before  the  boy’s  high  hopes 
were  dashed.  Instead  of  the  dollars 
expected,  a  letter  came  from  the 
commission  merchant  reporting  the 
sale  of  the  calf,  but  at  such  a  low 
price  that  it  didn’t  even  cover  the 
service  charges  and  expressage.  As 
a  result  the  merchant  was  $1.65  in 
the  red,  but  he  wrote  out  of  the 
generosity  of  his  heart,  he  would  not 
charge  the  lad  for  the  expressage.  It 


was  a  bitter  experience  for  the  boy 
and  he  never  forgot  it.  When  it 
happened,  he  vowed  to  his  Father, 
“When  I  get  big,  I  am  going  to  he  p 
farmers  so  they  will  not  lose  their 
money  this  way.” 

The  boy  in  that  story  was  John  J. 
Dillon,  and  it  was  that  calf  trans¬ 
action  that  sparked  the  idea  which 
later  resulted  in  setting  up  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk.  The  fulfillment  was  a  long 
time  coming  but  it  has  borne  good 
fruit. 

Publisher’s  Desk  was  born  on 
March  1,  1890,  a  few  months  after 
Mr.  Dillon  became  associated  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  an  immediate 
success  with  readers.  The  “Square 
Deal”  policy,  which  guaranteed  read¬ 
ers  that  all  advertisements  were 
backed  by  responsible  business  con¬ 
cerns,  was  adopted  soon  after.  This 
statement  of  policy  first  appeared  on 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  masthead  in  the 
January  5,  1901  issue.  It  is  still  there. 

Farmers  wrote  about  the  difficulties 
tney  were  having  in  getting  payment 
for  produce  from  various  commission 
houses.  In  those  early  days  Mr.  Dillon 
would  often  call  on  the  commission 
merchant  personally  and  ask  for  pay- 
.ment.  If  the  dealer  refused  or  tempo¬ 
rized  and  Mr.  Dillon  thought  his  ex¬ 
cuses  did  not  ring  true,  a  quiet 
suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  if  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  published  the  farmer’s  story 
and  his  resulting  loss.  This  approach 
was  often  successful  but  in  the  event 
it  failed  the  whole  story  with  the 
dealer’s  name  appeared  in  Publisher’s 
Desk.  This  persistence  of  John  J. 
Dillon  in  bringing  commission  mer¬ 
chants  to  account,  and  the  constant 
publicity  on  the  subject  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  was  one  of  the  main 
factors  leading  up  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  (now  called  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets).  Mr.  Dillon  was  the  first 
commissioner  of  that  department  and 
the  much  needed  Commission  Mer¬ 
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chants  law  was  passed  during  his 
term.  When  Publisher’s  Desk  became 
pretty  much  of  a  full-time  job,  Mr. 
Di.lon  turned  over  the  reins  to  his 
brother,  William  F.  Dillon,  who  held 
the  post  until  his  death  in  1930.  At 
that  time  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
writer. 

Publisher’s  Desk  became  a  force  in 
business,  marketing  and  publishing 
circles.  Space  does  not  permit  ex¬ 
tended  reference  to  the  battles  waged, 
but  we  recite  a  few  outstanding  cases. 

There  were  exposes  of  John  Lewis 
Childs’  “Wineberry”  and  the  Alpine 
Strawberry.  The  Spencer  Seedless 
Apple  sprang  up,  but  under  the  pub¬ 
licity  it  was  short. ived.  When  Luther 
Burbank  came  out  with  his  “Wonder- 
berry,”  we  were  the  first  to  say  it 
was  a  common  weed.  We  were 
threatened  with  a  lawsuit  when  we 
published  our  opinion,  but  the  horti¬ 
cultural  authorities  concurred  with 
us  and  labeled  it  definitely  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  deadly  “black 
nightshade.”  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
was  the  only  paper  that  refused  to 
carry  the  advertising  of  this  fruit, 
and  the  criticism  and  publicity  quick¬ 
ly  defeated  the  exploitation  of  the 
public.  The  Wonderberry  was  soon 
dead.  .  . 

Then  there  was  the  frog  raising 
“get  -  rich  -  quick  -  buy  -  back”  plan. 
Frogs  were  to  be  raised  and  sent  to 
the  company  who  would  can  the  legs. 
“Big  profits”  were  promised  to  the 
breeders.  We  discouraged  our  readers 
because  we  knew  that  it  took  from 
18  to  24  months  for  a  frog  to  develop 
from  the  egg  state  to  a  tadpole,  and 
an  equal  length  of  time  for  the  frog 
legs  to  be  of  marketable  size.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Publisher’s  Desk’s  publicity 
the  venture  was  finally  written  off 
as  a  loss  by  the  sponsors. 

J.  W.  Woodruff  of  the  American 
Farm  Company  of  Buffalo  had  many 
irons  in  the  fire;  we  exposed  them 
all.  Among  other  things  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  seeds  and  silos.  The  seeds  were 
only  fit  to  feed  to  hogs.  The  silo, 
poorly  put  together,  cost  $379,  and 
was  worth  about  $40.  One  buyer  who 
had  paid  out  good  money  and  was 
dissatisfied  took  the  matter  into  court 
and  gave  the  judge  the  statement 
made  by  Publisher’s  Desk  about  the 
worthlessness  of  these  silos.  In  10 
days  the  silo  was  removed  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  had  his  $379  back. 
Because  of  our  adverse  publicity  of 
these  silos,  Woodruff  sued  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  $100,000,  but  the 
suit  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  early  days  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  promoters  were  making  a  fine 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
out  of  real  estate.  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  were  favored  locations 
for  home  settlements  while  Florida 
and  Texas  offered  “tremendous 
opportunities”  with  stock  investments 
in  commercial  orchards  and  oil  wells. 
W.  M.  Ostrander  launched  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  plan,  advertising  that  he 
could  sell  farms  or  real  estate  any¬ 
where,  but  he  required  a  listing  fee 
in  advance,  which  was  never  re¬ 
turned.  The  scheme  got  threadbare 
and  worn  out.  The  fertile  Ostrander 
mind  then  planned  and  laid  out  what 
he  called  “suburban  lots.”  He  circu¬ 
larized  his  old  victims  and  offered  to 
apply  the  “listing  fee”  previously 
paid  on  the  price  of  a  new  lot,  which 
he  promised  would  be  sold  later  at 
a  great  increase.  Those  who  re¬ 
sponded  lost  again.  Ostrander  could 
not  overcome  the  effect  of  the  public 
references  and  eventually  failed 
ignominiously. 

A  prominent  real  estate  dealer 
had  an  especially  profitable  scheme. 
He  collected  a  commission  from  both 
the  seller  and  the  buyer,  even  if  the 
sale  was  made  through  some  other 
agency  or  a  neighbor.  We  published 
the  sad  experiences  of  complainants 
and,  as  each  appeared  in  the  paper, 
this  realtor  served  a  summons  on 
us.  Later  he  came  into  the  office, 
hands  down,  and  acknowledged  his 
error.  The  practice  was  thereupon 
discontinued.  No  suit  was  ever 
brought  by  this  concern. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  case  was  the  Dawley  case. 
F.  E.  Dawley,  a  prominent  cattle 
breeder  and  an  official  in  one  of  the 
New  York  State  departments,  made 
the  sad  mistake  of  selling  grade  cattle 
as  purebred.  He  delivered  false 
papers  with  wrong  ages  and  often 
registered  the  young  stock  to  cows 


that  were  already  dead.  “Did  the 
papers  fit  the  cows?”  became  a  slogan 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  picture 
of  the  horn  of  one  of  Dawley’s  cows 
was  printed  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  accompanied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rhyme: 

“The  most  remarkable  Jersey  cow 
That  ever  yet  was  born 
Has  five .  years  on  her  pedigree 
And  eight  years  on  her  horn.” 

Three  suits  for  $50,000  each  were 
brought  against  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  by  Dawley.  We  stuck  to  our 
guns  and  eventually  the  truth  of  our 
charge  was  acknowledged  and 
Dawley  was  dropped  from  his  Cattle 
Club  and  Governor  Hughes  asked  for 
his  resignation  as  a  State  official.  His 
suits  were  never  prosecuted. 

Readers  continually  ask  if  a  stock 
offered  them  is  good  and  whether  we 
would  advise  investment.  In  practi¬ 
cally  every  case  we  discourage  such 
investment  because  the  worthwhile 
stocks  are  not  peddled  all  over  the 
country  to  inexperienced  people. 
Many,  however,  still  swallow  the 
baited  hook.  The  recent  flood  of 
Canadian  gold,  oil  and  tin  mining 
stocks  from  Toronto  is  an  example. 
Time  and  time  again  in  the  last  few 
years,  Publisher’s  Desk  has  outlined 
the  earmarks  to  save  readers  from 
such  inevitable  loss. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  perhaps  the  shining 
star  in  a  galaxy  of  publishing  frauds, 
launched  one  of  the  greatest  Publish¬ 
ing  ventures  known  to  history .  He  had 
a  patent  medicine  scheme;  then  an 
endless  chain  scheme.  When  the  Post 
Office  Department  stopped  these,  he 
revived  them  in  another  guise  for 
the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904. 
He  worked  up  a  subscription  list, 
mailing  over  two  million  copies  of 
his  own  personal  propaganda  paper 
•  every  week.  Then  he  organized  a 
$3,500,000  publishing  company  and 
sold  stock  to  his  subscribers.  He 
built  up  a  place  in  Missouri,  called 
University  City;  established  a  real 
estate  company,  a  development 
company  and  a  “People’s  Bank.”  He 
erected  buildings  lor  the  bank  and 
offices  for  his  30-odd  companies.  He 
sold  stock,  bonds,  certificates  and 
notes  in  the  various  companies  to  an 
amount  said  to  be  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars.  Lewis  considered  the 
deposits  in  the  bank  as  personal  con¬ 
tributions  and  borrowed  the  money 
to  promote  other  schemes  of  his  own. 
His  various  companies  were  so  in¬ 
volved  it  was  impossible  to  disen¬ 
tangle  them.  Under  a  heading,  “Other 
People’s  Money,”  we  warned  readers 
of  the  ultimate  losses  that  would 
surely  result.  We  had  over  $100,000 
in  claims  for  collection.  Because  of 
our  adverse  publicity,  Lewis  sued  us. 
He  was  so  strongly  entrenched  in 
St.  Louis  that  we  lost  the  first  trial, 
but  the  higher  court  reversed  the 
decision  on  the  ground  that  Lewis 
was  engaged  in  business  “not  author¬ 
ized.”  It  hastened  the  end  of  his 
schemes  and  he  finally  went  bank¬ 
rupt  in  Missouri.  The  millions  owed 
his  victims  were  of  course  entirely 
lost.  He  moved  to  California  with 
the  same  gigantic  schemes,  but  the 
law  intervened  and  he  finally  ended 
up  in  jail  and  in  poverty.  Many 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country  who  invested  millions  in 
Lewis’  “air  and  water”  companies 
lost  their  life  savings  through  his 
worthless  propositions. 

Insurance  reached  a  new  high  in 
flimflamming  the  unsuspecting  with 
their  mail  order  policies,  and  many 
were  the  complaints.  Some  policies 
were  used  largely  to  get  subscriptions 
for  a  publication.  There  were 
“jokers”  in  these  policies  in  fine  print 
that  excluded  the  insured  from  the 
benefits  he  had  supposed  he  bar¬ 
gained  for.  Under  one  accident  policy, 
a  farm  wagon  or  vehicle  had  to  be 
totally  wrecked  before  any  payment 
would  be  made,  even  though  the  acci¬ 
dent  may  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  rider.  We  went  to  battle  because 
of  this  unfairness  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
tained  additional  indemnity.  When 
withheld  or  refused,  we  published  the 
story.  The  voice  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
was  so  loud  in  condemning  the  un¬ 
fair  practices  of  these  mail  order  in¬ 
surance  policies  that  New  York  State 
finally  passed  a  law  providing  that 
all  such  accident  policies  have  the 
words  “Limited  Policy”  printed  in 
red  ink  on  their  face.  We  are  still 
warning  against  and  trying  to  elimin¬ 


ate  these  cheap  mail  order  policies, 
even  though  they  are  now  labeled 
“Limited,”  because  they  carry  so 
many  limitations  that  the  insureds 
are  unable  to  collect  on  what  usu¬ 
ally  seem  to  be  just  claims. 

The  columns  of  this  Centennial 
Issue  could  be  filled  with  letters  from 
grateful  readers  who  have  been 
saved  actual  cash  in  amounts  from 

10  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
largest  we  recall  was  $30,000  to  a 
group  of  dairymen  down  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  was  the  published  facts 
and  active  work  that  Publisher’s 
Desk  did  that  brought  the  results. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the 
general  inquiries  that  come  in,  from 
100  to  200  letters  a  day  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun.  We  answer 
some  25,000  letters  a  year.  Each 
letter  is  read  and  the  reply  goes  out 
in  the  earliest  mail  possible. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
sued  because  of  the  items  appearing 
in  its  Publisher’s  Desk  column.  One 
item  stated  a  reader  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  promised  refund  for  a  stock 
transaction  with  a  publishing  house. 
Unfortunately  the  item  was  written 

11  days  before  the  paper  came  out 
and  the  payment  had  been  made  be¬ 
fore  our  date  of  issue.  It  cost  us  six 
cents  in  damages  because  of  the 
technicality. 

Another  amusing  but  costly  suit 
involved  glass  eyes  that  were  adver¬ 
tised  through  the  mail.  It  seemed  to 
us  a  dangerous  thing  and  we  said  so 
in  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  old  Colorado 
doctor  who  sold  these  glass  eyes  de¬ 
manded  a  retraction.  We  refused  and 
after  three  years  he  came  to  New 
York  and  brought  suit.  Though 
eminent  specialists  supported  our 
statement,  the  show  put  on  by  the 
old  Colorado  doctor  and  his  custom¬ 
ers  sold  the  jury.  Each  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  went  on  the  stand,  took  out 
and  put  in  his  glass  eye  which  he  had 
purchased  from  the  doctor.  In  the 
face  of  these  dramatics,  we  lost  the 
case  and  $2,500  along  with  it. 

This  is  but  a  brief  history  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  and  a  resume  of  the 
outstanding  evils  we  have  publicized 
to  save  our  readers  from  loss.  We  are 
sure  that  many  of  our  friends  have 
been  helped  by  Publisher’s  Desk  and 
we  know  that  we,  too,  have  gained 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  60 
years.  Schemes  and  rackets  are  all 
run  on  a  pattern.  They  follow  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  language,  whatever 
the  bait. 

We  started  keeping  records  in  1910. 
In  that  year  we  collected  400  claims 
that  totaled  $9,665.45.  The  largest 
collection  in  one  year  was  $79,138.91 
on  949  claims.  Two  years  ago  we 
collected  $30,201.29  on  1,165  claims. 
In  40  years  50,539  claims  have  been 
handled  successfully  and  a  grand 
total  of  $1,381,821.99  has  been 
collected  for  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

Originally  two  people  conducted 
the  work  of  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment;  letters  and  correspondence  per¬ 
taining  to  it  were  kept  in  one  bottom 
drawer  of  a  desk.  Now  there  are 
rows  upon  rows  of  files  with  the 
records  of  past  years.  It  takes  half 
a  dozen  workers  and  a  four -drawer 
file  to  handle  the  current  claims  and 
correspondence.  This  work  never 
grew  to  these  proportions  without  our 
farm  friends,  new  and  old,  realizing 
that  they  would  get  efficient  help 
from  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  rely  on 
these  worthy  people  for  their  good¬ 
will  and  in  return  we  feel  it  a  duty 
and  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  give  them 
as  outstanding  service  as  we  possibly 
can.  M.  G.  Keyes 
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in  Livestock  Nutrition 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  published  by 
Professor  Henry  in  1898.  In  looking 
through  the  book  today,  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  any  mention  of  vita¬ 
mins  for  the  first  vitamin,  which  we 
now  call  vitamin  A,  was  not  definite¬ 
ly  discovered  until  1913.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised,  however,  to  find  that  the  only 
mineral  nutrient  mentioned  in  the 
book  was  common  salt.  Even  the 
importance  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  animal  nutrition  was  not 
then  recognized. 

The  only  data  I  can  find  in  the 
book  that  bears  on  this  subject  is  a 
report  of  an  experiment  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  had  himself  recently 
conducted.  In  this  experiment,  pigs 
developed  stronger  bones  when  fed 
bone  meal  or  wood  ashes  with  corn 
grain  than  when  fed  corn  alone. 
However,  none  of  the  pigs  made  rapid 
or  economical  gains,  since  bone  meal 
or  ashes  corrected  only  part  of  the 
deficiencies  in  com  grain. 

Amount  of  Protein 

The  old  German  feeding  standards, 
which  were  used  commonly  in  the 


wide  differences  there  actually  are 
in  the  proteins  of  various  livestock 
feeds  and  human  foods.  During  re¬ 
cent  years  numerous  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigations  by  various  scientists  have 
revealed  many  important  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  protein  needs  of  animajs. 
We  now  know  that  all  animals  with 
simple  stomachs,  including  human 
beings,  swine,  poultry,  and  dogs,  re¬ 
quire  definite  amounts  of  certain  of 
the  amino  acids.  These  amino  acids 
are  the  building  stones  of  which  the 
proteins  are  made  up. 

All  of  the  cereal  grains  contain 
protein  of  rather  poor  quality,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  insufficient  amoqnt 
of  one  or  more  of  these  necessary 
amino  acids.  For  this  reason,  such 
a  ration  as  grain  and  corn  gluten 
meal  is  unsatisfactory  for  swine  or 
poultry,  even  if  all  of  the  needed 
vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied. 

Milk,  eggs,  and  meat  and  fish 
and  their  by-products  a  1  furnish  high 
quality  protein,  which  makes  good 
the  deficiencies  in  the  proteins  of  the 
cereal  grains.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  it  is  important  to 
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United  States  up  to  1915,  recom¬ 
mended  considerably  more  digestible 
protein  than  certain  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  really  needed.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  case  of  dairy 
cows.  Also,  these  old  standards  were 
inaccurate  in  other  respects. 

Because  of  this,  I  prepared  in  1915 
a  set  of  feeding  standards  which 
were  based  on  the  latest  experiments 
conducted  by  the  American  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  During  recent  years 
these  feeding  standards,  which  have 
been  called  the  Morrison  feeding 
standards,  have  come  to  be  widely 
used  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
standards  have  been  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  new  information  has 
been  gained  about  the  science  of  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition.  The  latest  complete 
revision  was  made  only  last  year. 

The  most  extensive  recent  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  protein  requirements  of 
dairy  cows  have  been  those  conducted 
by  the  late  Professor  Savage  and  his 
associates  at  Cornell  University.  As 
many  already  know,  Savage  found 
that  when  cows  were  fed  hay  con¬ 
taining  considerable  legumes,  there 
was  no  need  of  feeding  them  con¬ 
centrate  or  grain  mixtures  as  rich  in 
protein  as  were  then  generally  used 
here  in  the  Northeastern  States.  In 
particular,  he  found  that  when  cows 
had  for  roughage  good  quality  mixed 
clover  and  timothy  hay  containing 
about  30  per  cent  clover  with  corn 
silage  in  addition,  there  was  no  need 
of  having  more  than  16  to  18  per 
cent  of  total  protein  in  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture. 

Recently,  Professor  John  I.  Miller, 
Professor  J.  P.  Willman,  and  I  have 
been  conducting  several  experiments 
at  Cornell  to  find  out  just  how  much 
proteih  is  needed  by  growing  and 
fattening  lambs  for  the  best  gains. 
We  have  found  that,  for  lambs  weigh¬ 
ing  50  pounds  or  more  at  the  start, 
rations  containing  about  10.3  per  cent 
total  protein  produce  just  as  rapid 
gains  and  as  good  market  finish  as 
rations  having  more  protein. 

Quality  or  Kind  of  Protein 

•  A  generation  ago  scientists  knew 
practically  nothing  concerning  the 


include  such  feeds  as  meat  scraps, 
tankage,  fish  meal  and  dairy  by¬ 
products  in  rations  for  swine  and 
poultry. 

Among  the  common  feeds  of  plant 
origin,  soybean  oil  meal  that  has  been 
properly  heated  in  the  manufacturing 
process  is  the  best  substitute  for  feeds 
of  animal  origin.  However,  soybean 
oil  meal  does  not  supply  sufficient 
of  certain  vitamins  that  are  furnished 
by  such  feeds  as  meat  scraps  or  fish 
meal.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  this 
recently  discovered  animal  protein 
factor,  such  a  ration  as  corn  grain, 
soybean  oil  meal  and  minerals  is  not 
satisfactory  for  swine  not  on  pasture, 
even  when  all  the  known  vitamins 
are  added.  Green  forage,  such  as  good 
pasture,  supplies  this  factor,  as  well 
as  most  all  of  the  other  vitamins. 
This  animal  protein  factor  also  seems 
to  be  furnished  by  good  alfalfa  hay. 
Recent  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  ration  is  made 
satisfactory  when  15  per  cent  of  choice 
alfalfa  hay  is  added  to  a  ration  for 
brood  sows  or  pigs  in  dry  lot,  made 
up  of  corn,  soybean  oil  meal  and  min¬ 
erals.  Condensed  fish  solubles,  a  new 
by-product  feed,  has  recently  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  source  of 
this  animal  protein  factor. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  new 
vitamin  B12,  discovered  this  past 
year,  is  at  least  one  of  the  factors 
which  is  supplied  by  feeds  of  animal 
origin.  Experiments  are  now  being 
conducted  at  several  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  including  Cornell,  to  determine 
the  importance  of  this  vitamin  in 
practical  stock  feeding. 

Protein  Needs  of  Ruminants  Much 
More  Simple 

Fortunately,  ruminants  (including 
cattle  and  sheep)  have  much  more 
simple  requirements  for  protein  than 
do  swine,  chickens,  dogs,  or  man.  This 
is  because  the  bacteria  and  other 
microorganisms,  which  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  digestion  of  fiber  by 
ruminants,  are  able  to  use  for  their 
food  very  simple  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds,  which  the  animals  could  not 
themselves  use  at  all.  The  bacteria 
build  these  simple  forms  of  nitrogen 


into  complete  proteins  in  making  the 
cells  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Then  further  on  in  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  ruminant,  these  bacterial  cel.s 
are  digested,  and  the  protein  that  has 
been  made  by  the  bacteria  is  thus 
made  available  to  the  animal.  This 
bacterial  protein  may  therefore  pro¬ 
vide  all  of  the  essential  amino  acids, 
even  though' they  are  lacking  in  the 
feed  that  the  ruminant  eats. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses,  much  less  attention  need  be 
given  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  ration,  than  is  needed 
in  the  feeding  of  swine  or  poultry. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth, 
before  the  rumen  has  developed  suf¬ 
ficiently,  young  ruminants  need  pro¬ 
tein  of  good  quality  that  supplies  the 
essential  amino  acids. 

Another  reason  why  the  quality  of 
protein  is  usually  not  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  feeding  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  is  that  a 
large  part  of  their  rations  generally 
consists  of  roughage.  The  quality  of 
protein  in  good  pasturage,  hay  or 
silage  is  superior  to  that  in  the  cereal 
grains,  which  often  form  most  of  the 
rations  for  swine  and  poultry. 

Minerals  and  Vitamins 

All  legume  forages  are  rich  in 
calcium.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
no  deficiency  whatsoever  of  calcium 
when  a  ration  includes  considerable 
legume  forage.  However,  it  is  highly 
important  to  make  sure  that  rations 
for  swine  and  poultry  contain  enough 
calcium. 

Dairy  cows  usually  receive  suf¬ 
ficient  phosphorus,  if  they  are  fed 
enough  concentrates  to  meet  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  feeding  stand¬ 
ards,  and  if  the  concentrate  or  grain 
mixture  contains  at  least  25  per  cent 
of  such  high  phosphorus  protein  sup¬ 
plements  as  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal, 
or  cottonseed  meal.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  may  be  when  the  roughage  is . 
grown  on  soil  decidedly  lacking  in 
phosphorus. 

Salt  should,  of  course,  be  supplied 
to  all  classes  of  stock.  In  certain 
areas,  there  are  deficiencies  of  trace 
minerals,  including  iodine,  cobalt  and 
copper.  In  these  areas,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  supply  the  required  small 
amount  of  the  lacking  mineral. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  cattle  and  sheep  often  suffer 
from  a  serious  lack  of  cobalt  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  characteristic  symptoms 
are  a  rundown  condition  and  a  lack 
of  appetite.  When  the  necessary 
trace  of  cobalt  is  supplied,  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  restored  within  a  week  or 
two.  So  far  as  is  known,  swine  and 
poultry  are  not  affected  by  a  defic¬ 
iency  of  cobalt  in  areas  where  cattle 
or  sheep  suffer  from  the  lack. 

Poultry  have  higher  requirements 
for  manganese  than  do  other  livestock. 
One-quarter  pound  of  manganese  sul¬ 
fate  is  therefore  generally  added  to 
poultry  mashes  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply.  Experiments  have  not  shown 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  manganese 
in  well  balanced  rations  for  other 
classes  of  livestock. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts 
about  vitamins  in  animal  nutrition 


is  that  green  growing  crops  are  rich 
in  all  the  vitamins,  except  vitamin  D. 
Therefore  livestock  on  good  pasture 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  vitamins, 
for  they  secure  plenty  of  vitamin  D 
through  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet 
light  in  sunlight.  This  produces  vita¬ 
min  D  in  their  bodies  from  traces  of 
compounds  called  sterols. 

When  dairy  cows  are  on  good  pas¬ 
ture  in  Summer  and  are  fed  well 
cured  hay,  with  or  without  silage,  in 
Winter,  their  vitamin  requirements 
are  amply  met.  The  pasture,  hay 
and  silage  all  provide  carotene,  from 
which  vitamin  A  is  made  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  body.  Sunlight  and  also  field 
cured  hay  supply  vitamin  D. 

All  ruminants  are  regular  vitamin 
B-complex  factories.  This  is  because 
these  vitamins  are  made  by  the  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  so  important  in  the 
digestion  of  roughages  in  the  rumen, 
or  paunch,  of  ruminants,  such  as  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  goats.  Ascorbic  acid, 
or  vitamin  C,  is  synthesized  in  the 
bodies  of  farm  animals.  They  do  not 
therefore  require  a  supply  in  their 
feed. 

So  far  as  is  known,  ordinary  rations 
that  are  otherwise  satisfactory  supply 
sufficient  vitamin  E  for  livestock, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  ewes. 
Professor  John  P.  Willman  and  his 
associates  have  found  in  long  con¬ 
tinued  experiments  that  the  stiff- 
lamb  disease  can  be  prevented  by 
adding  vitamin  E  to .  a  ration  that 
might  otherwise  produce  the  disease. 
This  vitamin  can  be  furnished  by  in¬ 
cluding  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound 
per  head  daily  of  wheat  germ  meal 
in  the  concentrate  mixture  fed  the 
ewes  a  few  weeks  before  lambing, 
or  else  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  wheat 
bran  can  be  used  in  the  mixture. 

Extensive  investigations  have  shown 
that  it  is  very  important  to  include 
adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  sup¬ 
plements  in  the  rations  of  all  poultry 
that  are  not  on  excellent  pasture. 
Alfalfa  meal  or  leaf  meal  is  com¬ 
monly  included  in  the  mash  to  supply 
carotene  (vitamin  A  value) ,  and  spe¬ 
cial  riboflavin  and  vitamin  D  supple¬ 
ments  are  also  added.  For  poultry, 
the  form  of  vitamin  D  present  in  fish 
liver  oils  or  in  activated  animal 
sterols  is  needed.  This  is  called  vita¬ 
min  D3,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
form  in  field  cured  forage,  which  is 
called  vitamin  D2. 

Swine  on  pasture  have  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  vitamins.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  include  choice  alfalfa  or  other 
legume  hay  in  their  winter  rations  in 
order  to  supply  carotene  and  B-com- 
plex  vitamins.  Field  cured  hay  also 
furnishes  vitamin  D.  Winter  rations 
for  brood  sows  should  contain  at 
least  10  to  15  per  cent  of  legume  hay. 
Rations  for  growing  and  fattening 
pigs  should  have  five  to  15  per  ceht 
of  legume  hay,  the  higher  proportion 
being  needed  when  no  protein  sup¬ 
plements  of  animal  origin  are  fed, 
such  as  meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  or 
dairy  by-products. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  re¬ 
cent  investigations  have  shown  that 
good  pasture  fully  meets  the  vitamin 
needs  of  farm  animals  and  also  goes 
far  toward  meeting  their  mineral  re¬ 
quirements.  Next  to  good  pasture  in 
supplying  these  nutritive  factors  is 
well  cured  legume  hay  or  other  le¬ 
gume  forage,  such  as  legume  silage. 


Healthy  poultry  flocks  such  as  these  well  grown  White  Leghorns  need  an 
adequate  supply  of  manganese  sulfate  in  their  mash  feed,  as  well  as  enough 

total  digestible  nutrients. 
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l  ON  ITS  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 
TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 


I  «  +  M  .f  1j 


“At  the  age  of  twenty  I  gave  an  order  to  a 
/  London  firm  to  fit  up  a  complete  laboratory, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  sadly  disturbed  the  peace 
of  mind  of  my  mother  to  see  one  of  the  best 
bedrooms  in  the  house  fitted  up  with  stoves, 
retorts  and  all  the  apparatus”.  .  .  .  wrote 
John  Bennet  Lawes,  founder  of  the  famous 
f  Rot  ham  st  ed  Experimental  Station.  And  well 
it  might  have  disturbed  his  mother,  because, 
since  the  death  of  his  father  twelve  years 
before,  Lawes  had  failed  to  get  his  college 
degree  and  had  shown  little  inclination  for 
any  customary  career. 


WAS  MODERN  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  BORN  IN  THIS 
BEDROOM  LABORATORY? 


When  John  Bennet  Lawes  fitted  out  his  bedroom 
laboratory  in  1884,  agricultural  science  was  in  its  infancy. 
The  250  acres  of  his  family  farm  later  became  the  site 
of  the  world-famous  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 
of  England— the  forerunner  of  agricultural  experimental 
stations  as  we  know  them  today. 


Lawes’  first  important  discovery  was  the  process  of  making 
superphosphate  for  fertilizer,  patented  in  1842.  It  was 
in  1 848— six  years  after  John  W.  Eshelman  founded  our 
business— that  Lawes  and  his  co-worker.  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
started  their  animal  feeding  experiments.  They  began 
research  on  increasing  the  weight  of  animals,  maintaining 
condition  while  increasing  energy,  and  on  fat  given  out 
by  dairy  cows  in  milk.  Further  studies  were  made  on 
the  percentage  of  mineral  matter,  nitrogenous  substances, 
fat  and  water  in  the  carcasses  of  pigs,  sheep  and  oxen. 
Present  agriculture  owes  much  to  this  valuable 
pioneer  work. 


Modern  agricultural  scientists  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  discoveries  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  but  the  Rothamsted 
aim— “TO  ARRIVE  AT  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  j 
APPLICATION”— continues  to  chart  their  course.  As 


feed  manufacturers  we  consider  it  part  of  our  service  to 
apply  scientific  research,  in  a  practical  way,  to  the 
formulation  of  RED  ROSE  FEEDS.  At  the  Red  Rose 
Experimental  Farms  and  in  our  laboratories,  we  strive 
constantly  to  add  the  benefits  of  the  latest  research 
to  our  long  experience  in  producing  better  feeds  for 
poultry,  livestock  and  dogs. 


SEND  THE  COUPON  for  the  FREE  booklet 
“ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENTS  IN  ANIMAL 
FEEDING”— a  non  technical  guide  to  better 
feeding  results.  Invaluable  to  .farmers, 

4-H  Clubs  and  FFA  members. 


1842 -JOHN 


W 


.  <S ^Azlntatv 


&  SONS -1950 


J  IMPORTANT! 


Send  coupon  to 

JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS,  Dept.  10 
LANCASTER.  PA. 

for  the  free  l>ooklet  on  the  “Essential  Nutrienrs  in 
Animal  Feeding,”  invaluable  to  farmers,  4-H  Clubs 
anti  FFA  members. 


Your  Name 


LANCASTER,  PA. 
Circleville,  O.  York,  Pa. 
Tampa,  Fla.  Sanford,  N.  C. 


RED 


ROSE 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 
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lthy  chicks 

KE  GREAT  LAYERS 


High  All-Time  Pen,  Championship  Class  at  California  Test.  Net  Profit  $8.10  per  bird  over  feed  tost. 


How  do  you  like  these  birds?  This  is  our  High  Pen  at  California 
this  year  in  what  California  calls  the  “Championship  Class.”  An 
entry  consists  of  26  pullets  and  the  test  runs  51  weeks.  Here  is 
what  the  official  California  Test  final  report  says  about  this  pen: 
"BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  WIN  NINTH  TEST.  The  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  receives  the  $400  award  for  winning  the  Ninth  Test 
with  an  entry  of  White  Leghorns  showing  a  net  income  of  $8.10 
per  hen,  laying  294.7  eggs  per  bird  and  with  100%  livability. 
This  is  the  highest  net  income  of  any  California  test  year.” 

Note:  The  California  test  is  held  at  Modesto,  California,  and  is  worth  visiting. 


Other  1948-49  Egg  Laying  Test  win¬ 
nings  are: 

HIGH  LEGHORN  PIN  ALL  TESTS:  This  pen  was 
at  Pennsylvania  Test  and  laid  3815 
eggs  and  4059  points.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  in  eight  years  we  have 
won  high  pen  for  all  tests  in  the  U.S. 
We  had  the  four  high  pens  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  GEORGIA  TEST:  This 
is  the  third  time  we  have  won  high 
Leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test. 

HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  ALL-TIME -ALL  BREEDS: 

Our  Western  New  York  Leghorn  pen 
of  1944-45  still  holds  the  all-time  world 
record,  4057  eggs  and  4336.25  points, 
for  all  breeds  all  tests. 


HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  WESTERN  NEW  YORK; 

This  is  the  third  time  in  five  years 
that  we  have  won  high  Leghorn  pen  at 
Western  New  York. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  which  describes 
our  stock  in  detail.  We  hatch  baby 
chicks  the  year  around.  Besides  White 
Leghorns  we  produce  good  Red-Rock 
Cross,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  We  do  not  sell  started  chicks  or 
grown  pullets. 

VISITORS  WELCOME:  We  own  two  hatch¬ 
eries  here  and  three  poultry  farms  and 
15,000  breeders.  We  carry  on  a  com¬ 
plete  pedigree-progeny  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 


This  it  a  cut  of  the  Poultry  Tribune 
Trophy  which  we  have  jutt  won  for  the 
first  time.  We  had  twelve  pens  of  White 
leghorns  entered  in  Official  tests  for 
1948-49  and  they  averaged  273.50 
eggs  and  287.90  points  —  a  new  high 
record  set  for  the  trophy.  This  trophy 
it  annually  awarded  by  Poultry  Tribune 
to  the  breeder  having  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  per  bird  for  oil  birds 
of  one  breed  entered.  All  breeders 
having  five  pent  or  more  in  one  breed 
compete  for  this  trophy.  We  believe  this 
is  the  highest  honor  a  breeder  can  win. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt.  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


FOR  Dependable 

POULTRY  PROCESSING 

Equipment . . .  it’s 

PICKWICK 

•  with  a  complete  line  of  quality  equip¬ 
ment  that  meets  Your  processing  needs. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

218  Third  SL,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
and  for  Dependable 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTING 

TIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

O  Factual,  business-like  reporting  through 
100  eventful  years  of  publishing. 


ET IT"  ET  Xj'  Grow  Royal  sq< 

ritttBOOK  ;  » 

for  highest  prices,  poultry  tops,  large  profit. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book  good  food 
starter  our  prices,  easy  directions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making 
breeders  In  every  State.  Start  now. 

RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose, 


MAKE  MONEY  broths 


BROWER 

MTTERV  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  I 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  314S,  Quincy,  Illinois 


LAYING  HOUSES 
BROODER  HOUSES 
RANGE  SHELTERS 
FREE  LITERATURE 


BOOHER  EQUIP.  CO. 
M.  C.  52  NILES  AYE. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


CAPONS  5  WEEKS  OLD  bcS  &  ‘2K 

F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request. 

Schwoglor’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


January  7,  1950 


History  of  the  Egg  Laying  Tests 

By  William  F.  Kirkpatrick 


Let  us  determine  first  of  all  when 
and  where  the  idea  of  laying  trials 
originated.  The  Utility  Poultry  Club 
of  England  was  the  pioneer  of  these 
projects  but  up  until  1912  the  club’s 
competitions  were  mostly  of  short 
duration,  from  six  to  16  weeks,  and 
were  conducted  only  in  Winter.  By 
today’s  standards  such  tests  can  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  In  1905  the 
club  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College 
at  Newport  for  holding  an  extended 
competition  but  the  expense  for  plant 
and  equipment  prohibited  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  Six  years  later  the  club  again 
approached  the  college  with  a  plan 
for  holding  an  elaborate  laying  trial 
consisting  of  100  pens.  In  May  1912, 
a  grant  of  500  pounds  (nearly  $2,500 
at  that  time)  was  made  by  the  De¬ 
velopment  Commissioner  enabling  the 
club  to  proceed  with  its  plans. 

Poultry  enthusiasts  from  down  un¬ 
der  were  apparently  unaware  of  the 
Utility  Poultry  Club’s  activities  in 
England.  In  a  newspaper  contro¬ 
versy  A.  E.  Henry  offered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  wager  that  his  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  would  outlay  Buff  Orpingtons 


ciations,  and  boys’  and  girls’  poultry 
clubs  were  toying  with  the  idea  and 
newspapers  were  conducting  con¬ 
tests. 

In  the  beginning  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  as  already  indicated,  were 
largely  patterned  after  those  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  first  Australian  con¬ 
test.  There  was,  however,  a  certain 
lack  of  uniformity  as  every  super¬ 
visor  apparently  felt  fully  competent 
to  conduct  his  contest  without  re¬ 
gard  or  reference  for  the  rest.  There 
was  no  real  standardization  until 
years  later  when  the  Council  of 
American  Official  Egg  Laying  Tests 
was  organized  and  subsequently 
functioned  so  efficiently. 

While  still  dealing  with  the  early 
days,  the  writer  cannot  resist  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  in  1913,  after 
the  university  divorced  The  North 
American  and  took  over  entirely,  H. 
W.  Collingwood,  late  editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  took  an  active 
positive  interest  in  the  project.  He 
made  an  entry  of  “Hens”  which,  to 
the  best  of  our  belief,  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  farm  women.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  this  entry  became  The 


At  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  Laying  Test  (right),  104  pens  accommodate  13 

birds  each. 


which  H.  E.  Kelly  claimed  were 
champion  layers.  At  this  point  A. 
A.  Dunnicliff,  Jr.,  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph,  suggested  that  a 
test  in  which  the  public  could  par¬ 
ticipate  would  serve  a  more  useful 
purpose  and  this  suggestion  met  al¬ 
most  instant  approval.  There  seems 
to  be  some  basis  for  Mr.  Dunnicliff’s 
claim  that  in  August  1901  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  12  month  lay¬ 
ing  trials. 

G.  Valder,  principal  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury  Agricultural  College  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  New  South  Wales,  was  ap¬ 
proached  and  promptly  announced 
his  willingness  to  cooperate.  Mr.  Val¬ 
der  obtained  permission  from  the 
Honorable  John  Kidd,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  to  erect  suitable  pens  for 
the  purpose  and  thus  the  first  12- 
month  laying  contest  got  under  way 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  its  immediate  super¬ 
vision.  The  contest  started  April  1, 
1902,  and  continued  through  March 
31,  1903.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  rules  laid  down  for  this  con¬ 
test  were  more  or  less  largely 
adopted  for  the  government  of  all 
Australian  contests  and  many  of  those 
in  England,  South  Africa,  British 
Columbia  and  America. 

The  First  International  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  this  country  was 
started  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  on  November 
1,  1911,  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  then  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  now  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  The  North  American, 
a  daily  newspaper  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  is  an  almost  exact 
replica  of  what  happened  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  ten  years  earlier  when  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College 
formed  their  alliance. 

As  the  International  Contest  got 
under  way  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Laying  Contest  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed  almost  simultaneously  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Mountain  Grove.  The  beginning  of 
these  two  laying  contests  at  two 
widely  separated  places  seemed  to 
fire  the  imagination  at  least  in  some 
quarters.  Within  three  years  en¬ 
dowed  schools,  county  poultry  asso¬ 


Rural  New-Yorker’s  “Favorite 
Hens.”  Thus  it  was  the  agricultural 
press  that  first  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  that  was  less  skeptical 
than  some  of  its  fellows. 

It  is  hoped  that  relating  a  little 
personal  experience  at  this  point  can 
be  condoned.  It  is  only  to  show  that 
there  were  really  some  dissenters  and 
doubting  Thomases  in  those  days. 
While  attending  a  poultry  show  at 
the  old  Madison  Square  Garden,  the 
writer  overheard  one  exhibition 
breeder  regaling  another  with  the 
story  that  he  had  been  to  Storrs 
incognito  and  found  out  where  they 
buy  the  eggs  that  are  put  in  the  nests 
for  the  contest  hens  to  lay.  “Nolo 
contendere”  is  the  plea  to  this  charge. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  progress 
over  the  years,  let  us  select  the  oldest 
and  largest  laying  test  in  the  country 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  The 
same  story  with  minor  variations  will 
apply  to  all  or  nearly  all  United 
States  official  laying  tests.  All  have 
advanced  to  the  point  where  not 
much  higher  average  annual  egg 
production  can  be  expected;  hence 
one  must  look  for  further  progress 
in  other  directions. 

In  the  first  10  years  of  the  Storrs 
test,  the  management  trapnested 
nearly  10,000  pullets  before  a  single 
3 00 -egg  hen  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  that  was  a  White  Wyandotte  im¬ 
ported  from  England.  Talk  to  the 
test  supervisor  today  and  you’ll  find 
him  crying  if  the  records  do  not  show 
from  50  to  75  300-egg  hens  in  a 
single  season. 

As  of  the  time  this  is  written,  the 
Storrs  test  alone  has  trapped  upwards 
of  40,000  birds.  Add  to  this  similar 
records  from  the  other  official  tests, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hens  and 
their  thousands  of  owners  cannot  all 
be  wrong.  It  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  laying  tests  have 
become  big  business,  commensurate 
with  the  great  good  they  have  ac¬ 
complished.  This  phenomenon  could 
not  have  happened  unless  poultry 
breeders  believed  from  the  beginning 
that  high  fecundity  or  the  ability  to 
lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  is  an  in¬ 
herited  character  and,  if  inherited, 
then  susceptible  to  improvement  by 
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intelligent  breeding.  When  one  re¬ 
flects  on  how  little  was  known  about 
the  laws  of  poultry  breeding  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  he  is  almost  sure  to  feel 
that  those  early  believers  were 
dreaming  or  doing  a  little  wishful 
thinking. 

These  dreamers  have  now  come 
into  their  own.  They  had  precious 
little  precedent  or  background  on 
which  to  base  a  program  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  higher  egg  production.  They 
have,  however,  followed  the  findings 
of  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
geneticists  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  this  problem.  Their  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  laws  of  her¬ 
edity  has  resulted  in  producing  hens 
that  today  virtually  lay  two  eggs 
when  they  laid  only  one  before. 
Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
might  well  pay  tribute  to  those 
breeders  who  blazed  the  trail  and 
have  shown  what  is  possible  in  the 
matter  of  increased  egg  production. 
They  have  not  only  profited  them¬ 
selves  but  have  also  benefited  the 
whole  industry.  And  for  this  attain¬ 
ment  they  deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  su¬ 
pervisors  have  been  an  alert  lot  and 
can  rightfully  claim  to  have  given 
a  helping  hand.  No  potential  300- 
egg  hen  can  deliver  the  goods  unless 
her  environment  and  management 
are  about  right.  These  supervisors 
have  provided  just  about  the  last 
word  in  housing,  feeding,  and  other 
factors  that  affect  egg  production 
favorably.  And,  mind  you,  they  have 
sometimes  been  handicapped.  For- 
example,  it  must  have  been  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  after  contests  started  be¬ 
fore  supervisors,  or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter,  had  even  heard  of  vita¬ 
mins.  Another  contribution  the  su¬ 
pervisors  make  is  to  publish  from 
time  to  time  special  reports  that  set 
forth  the  size  and  numbers  of  eggs 
and,  in  addition,  the  mortality  that 
prevailed. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  examine  Spe¬ 
cial  Report  No.  10  which  covers  al' 
standard  tests  in  the  United  States 
for  the  three  year  period  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1948.  During  that  period 
breeders  A  and  B  entered  exactly  the 
same  number  of  pullets,  namely  195, 
which  is  perhaps  a  fair  sample  of 
their  flocks.  Egg  size  in  both  cases 
was  quite  satisfactory.  A’s  pullets 
laid  217  eggs  each,  but  nearly  17  per 
cent  of  them  dropped  out  before  the 
tests  were  ended.  B’s  birds  managed 
249  eggs  per  hen  and  yet  less  than 
seven  per  cent  fell  by  the  wayside. 
The  moral  is  plain — mortality  may 
mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  increasing  egg  production  year 
after  year  that  doubtless  some  oi  you 
on  the  back  rows  are  ready  to  ask  if 
this  sort  of  thing  can  go  on  forever. 
You  are  probably  ready  to  argue  the 
point  that  regardless  of  how  breed¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  gang  up  on  the 
lowly  hen,  there  is  in  the  last  an¬ 
alysis  a  limit  to  her  physical  endur¬ 
ance  beyond  which  no  amount  of 
needling  and  wheedling  can  coax  a 
hen  into  laying  another  egg. 

But  what  is  that  limit?  This  is 
where  the  writer  goes  out  on  the 
proverbial  limb  by  saying  that  the 
record  of  228  eggs  average  per  hen 
•  in  the  1946-47  Storrs  test  was  the 
practical  top.  Maybe  a  margin  of 
another  couple  of  eggs  to  bring  the 
total  to  230  eggs,  and  there  you  have 
it  under  the  current  system  of  count¬ 
ing  and  the  present  plan  for  accepting 
entries. 

Some  will  say  this  figure  can  be 
pushed  up  another  dozen  or  perhaps 
20  eggs,  which  is  probably  true.  Let 
test  supervisors  handpick  their  par¬ 
ticipants  and  naturally  they  will 
select  breeders  of  very  high  laying 
strains  that  have  very  low  mortality; 
that  combination  ought  to  turn  the 
trick.  Ultimately,  however,  all  must 
concede  that  there  is  a  capacity  point 
which  is  more  or  less  rapidly  being 
reached.  Even  so,  we  are  not  quite 
ready  to  disband  the  club  and  call  it 
a  day.  W.  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says:  “The  future  for 
egg  laying  contests  is  as  great  and 
their  need  as  important  as  they  were 
nearly  40  years  ago  when  the  first 
egg  laying  contest  was  suggested.” 
New  Jersey,  incidentally,  was  the 
first  to  add  a  breeding  phase  to  the 
project  and  thus  test  birds  for  more 
than  one  generation. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  super¬ 
visors  are  getting  about  all  the  eggs 


they  have  every  right  to  expect  and 
their  size  is  satisfactory.  But  what 
about  shell  texture,  interior  quality, 
fertility,  hatchability,  and  maybe  a 
whole  host  of  other  factors  that  could 
be  conjured  up  without  cracking  the 
imagination?  Of  course  any  added 
feature  makes  the  test  a  bit  tougher 
for  the  supervisor,  but  perhaps  that 
is  more  than  offset  by  giving  the 
breeder  more  for  his  money. 

The  only  factor  that  does  appear 
to  be  overdone  in  some  quarters  is 
egg  size.  The  whole  business  of 
shipping,  storing  and  marketing  is 
geared  to  the  idea  that  eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  24  ounces  per  dozen  are  about 
right  and,  accordingly,  cases  are  man¬ 
ufactured  for  that  size.  Smaller  eggs 
do  not  matter  much;  but  dump  in 
27  or  28  ounce  eggs  and  there  is  trou¬ 
ble  ahead.  Let  us  therefore  assume 
that  the  eggs  have  all  been  counted, 
weighed  and  measured;  that  satis¬ 
factory  solutions  have  been  found 
for  all  the  problems  involved;  that 
there  is  apparently  nothing  new  on 
the  horizon;  then  what?  It  ’  is  our 
prediction  that  these  tests  will  con¬ 
tinue,  chiefly  because  there  will  be 
new  generations  of  breeders  willing 
and  anxious  and  entitled  to  try  to 
measure  up  to  whatever  standards 
have  been  evolved. 

Finally,  let  us  make  the  common¬ 
place  statement  that  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  tremendously  important 
part  of  our  agriculture.  For  this 
eminently  sufficient  reason,  poultry 
breeders  will  always  be  entitled  to 
proving  grounds  or  tests  under  im¬ 
partial  supervision.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  way  for  the  breeder  to 
check  on  his  own  skill  and  ability, 
and  to  amass  records  that  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  public  beyond  per- 
ad  venture.  Long  live  the  laying 
tests! 


FEET  HURT? 


votir  feet  hurt 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 


When  you  walk  or  stand?  Or.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  dive  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES.  CORNS.  SORE 
HEELS.  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
it  any  shoes  Get  OUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
h^ve  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  string  as  ever 
...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S..  Com¬ 
merce.  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Bay  postman 
SI. 98  for  BAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98.  iv’ 
pny  postage!.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  hack  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 
with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mail  NOW! 

ORTHO.  INC..  DEPT.  5-A, 

2700  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY  25 


Thor-O-Bred' 

CHICKS 


EGGS —BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRY  MEN — Eleven  pure  breeds  and 
cross  breeds  to  select  from.  New.  Hamp- 
shires.  White  Rocks,  Large  type  Leg¬ 
horns  and  other  profit-making  breeds. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  All 
eggs  set  24  oz.  and  over.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  today  for  information  and 
prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  Northampton  Buffalo  0,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS TtutJuuL  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


Bred  to  give  you  maximum  results  In  egg  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
liva’  llity.  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs.  All 
breeders  on  our  own  fanns  —  N.  Y.  -  II.  S. 
ABBKOVED  FULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires,  Red- Rock 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses. 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  eatly.  Write  for  folder 
and  prices  today! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CRICKS 

The  Birds  fcr  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  is 
an  Approved  Hatchery  to  p-oduce  this  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  MEAT  CROSS  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Today  for  Infonnatlon  and  Brices. 
BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 
BOX  447,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN.  Lebanon  Co-  PA. 


LAYING  CONTESTS 
Benefit  Beth  Breeder 

and  Buyer 

FOR  THE  BREEDER 

They  serve  as  impartial  testing  laboratories  for 
recording  production  performance  under  various 
conditions  of  climate  and  management  —  chart 
clearly  from  year  to  year  the  basic  breeding  im¬ 
provements  in  various  strains. 

FOR  THE  CHICK  BUYER 

They  serve  as  a  guide  to  intelligent  selection  based 
on  performance  records  —  give  a  clear  indication 
of  expected  production  under  favorable  conditions 
of  management  and  care. 

J.  J.  WARREN  salutes  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  for  bis 
sponsorship  and  development  of  standard  laying 
contests  in  the  firm  belief  that  these  contests  con¬ 
tribute  valuable  production  information  to  Breeder 
and  Buyer  alike.  For  many  years  J.  J.  Warren 
has  entered  pens  of  bis  Production  Reds  in  various 
contests  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  has  set  forth 
their  production  records  for  all  to  see.  Here  are 
the  latest  records  for  WARREN  REDS. 

final  reports 

STORRS,  CONN.  -  New  World’s  Record  for 
Breed.  High  Pen  All  Breeds.  Second  High  Pen  All 
Breeds.  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  Contests. 
FARMINGDALE  -  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  Sev¬ 
enth  time  in  last  eleven  years. 

HUNTERDON  -  First  Rhode  Island  Red  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA  -  First  Rhode  Island  Red  Pen. 

R.  I.  REDS  •  PRODUCTION  HAMPS  •  ROCK  REDS 
(Barred)  Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
Twenty-one  Years  without  a  Reactor  •  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks 

J.J.  WARREN 

BOX  20,  NO.  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


WHEN  you  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


KETAY’S  Famous 
"BLACK  PULLET” 


N.Y.  -  U.S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN.  Mating  high 
production  R.  I.  Red 
males  with  fine  New 
England  Barred  Rocks 
results  in  KETAY’S  Sex- 
Link  Pullet  Chicks. 

•  Exceptional  Livability 
e  Early  producers 
e  Large  brown  eggs 
Over  4  million  Ketay 
Chicks  produced  annu¬ 
ally.  They  live,  lay  and 
pay!  KETAY’S  are 
famous,  too,  for  broilers. 


ROCK  -  HAMP  CROSS, NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Leghorns  for  eggs. 
Wr.te  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  List  and 
Early  Order  Discount. 


Ketay  *  S  Box  Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


maim 


REDS  Inc. 


RESULTS  not  claims  have  made 
PARMENTER  REDS  famous  for 

HIGHEST  PROFITS 

Flock  owners,  in  nearly  all  48  states,  year 
after  year  insist  on  Parmenter  Reds  or  Par- 
menter  Sex-Link  Cross.  Why?  Because  tbeir 
actual  profit  experience  backed  up  by  official 
Egg  Laying  Test  records  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  32  years  of  skil  ful  breeding  have 
resulted  in  a  strain  of  Reds  that  give  the 
HIGHEST  EGO  Production. 

Find  out  for  yourself  —  order 
chicks  now  to  insure  delivery 
when  you  want  them. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc, 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


FAIRPORTQnaiuy  CHICKS 

Big,  Husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Hew  Hampshires,  Rock-Red. 
and  lled-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
pr.ditable  layers.  Big  and  meaty.'  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
fcr  big  1950  profits.  Writo  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Rt.  IR.  NEWTON.  CONN. 


No  Flash  in  the  Pan 


Hall’s  279.7  HOP  qualifying  production 
average  for  4-year  span  tops  all  strains 
and  breeds.  Large  birds  that  feather  early ; 
highly  resistant  to  Leucosis.  Mass.,  U.  8. 
__  Certified-Pullonim  Clean  chicks  for  profit¬ 
able  market  egg  and  hatching  egg  production.  In 
demand  —  play  safe  by  ordering  early.  Write  — 
RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5.  BRIMFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Please  send  Descriptive  Folders  on  Thermo- 
tape  and  other  Smith-Cates  electrical  Aids 
For  Progressive  Farmers  to  the  address 
— _  in  the  margin  below.  - 


W 


Four  Sizes 

10  Ft.  $3.35 
20  Ft.  4.95 
40  Ft.  7.95 
60  Ft.  10.95 

LOOK 

4  lor  this  sign 
at  your  dealers 
...  if  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write 

SB)  THE  SMITH-GATES  CORI 
PLAINVILLE,  CONN 


*  70  * 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WHITLOCK 


i 

■ 

■ 


BABY  $1  Q  A  A  Per 
CHICKS  -lO#WU  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Depi.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

a  SONS,  Inc, 


BARRED  ROCKS 

You'll  have  to  comb 
the  country  to  find 
better  Barred  Rocks  __ 

Just  the  strain  for  broiler  rais¬ 
ers  and  egg  producers  because 
they  give  you  these  profitable 
qualities:  Robust  Health,  Quick 
Growth,  Top  Meat  Quality, 
Heavy  Egg  Production.  Try 
Combs  Barred  Rocks  —  get  a 
bonus  in  quality  at  reasonable 
prices. 

ALL  BREEDERS  N.  H.-U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  and 
APPROVED 

Reserve  Your  Combs  Barred  Rock  Chicks  Early! 
Write  Today  For  Folder  and  Prices. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS 

Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


The  FIRST  CHOICE  of  many  poultrymen.  They 
Ki\e  2-way  profits  —  cockerels  grow  faster  to 
market  size,  pullets  mature  early  into  profitable 
layers.  Years  of  selective  breeding  have  made 
Gove  Barred  Itoeks  the  ideal  dual-purpose  strain. 

Try  Gove  Barred  Bocks  this 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  year  —  for  commercial  pro- 
PULLORUM  duction  of  eggs  or  meat,  for 
CLEAN  foundation  or  flock  improve¬ 
ment.  for  cross  matings  — 
Ihcy'lJ  become  Y  O  U  R  first  choice,  too. 
Order  Early.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

GEORGE  C.  GOVE  Boi  R,  Rayri,  II.  H. 


CHAMBCRUH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
egg  and  meat  profits.  Chicks  are 
healthy,  quick  growing  —  backed 
by  25  years  breeding  for  all 
tiie  profitable  characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDER8 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sezed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  BrattiJu^.  vt 


HIGHEST  PRODUCING  R.0J> 
ROCK  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Average  production  275  eggs.  En¬ 
tire  flock  individually  pedigreed. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  certified  Pullorum 
Clean.  I 'lace  your  order  now  for 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Folder. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Far* 

H.  F.  POCH.  BOX  3,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


HOT  TIP— MONEY  BOTH  WAYS 

We’re  big  birds  and  terrific  layers. 
World's  Oldest  strain.  Largest 
BrO.P.  flock  in  country.  Highest 
ratings  possible  from  TJ.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Official  records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  my  boss  today  for  catalog. 


Barks’ 


BARRED  ROCKS 


.PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  AIT00NA  PA 


Poultry  Over  the 

By  Thomas  B .  Charles 


January  7,  1950 

Years 


Poultry  is  big  business  today.  It 
was  not  so  a  century  ago.  However, 
no  one  should  be  misled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys  and  various  other  types  of 
poultry  are  a  result  of  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  development.  Cato, 
for  example,  wrote  a  few  paragraphs 
about  the  fattening  of  fowls,  geese 
and  squabs  for  human  food.  Palladius, 
the  last  of  the  Latin  writers  on  poul¬ 
try  farming  in  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.,  stated  that  every  housewife 
knew  how  to  raise  chickens.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  ants’  eggs  should 
be  fed  to  pheasants  (even  in  the 
early  1920’s  it  was  believed  that  fly 
larvae  were  a  necessary  part  of  the 
diet  of  pheasants).  Columella  in  the 
first  century  A.  D.,  suggested  that 
five-toed  hens  were  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers.  Professor  A.  Ghigi  of  the 
University  of  Bologna,  Italy,  states 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
perches  were  set  on  platforms,  and 
the  roosting  place  was  separate  from 
the  egg  laying  section. 

In  1867,  the  third  edition  of  L. 
Wright’s  book,  “The  Practical  Poul¬ 
try  Keeper,”  presented  many  ideas 


which  are  still  sound  practice  today. 
It  was  not  until  after  1900,  however, 
that  the  poultry  business  began  to  as¬ 
sume  the  commercial  status  that  we 
know  so  well  today.  For  example, 
Wright,  reporting  on  a  successful 
poultry  operation  by  a  widow  in 
France,  states  that  “the  poultry  house 
was  in  two  stories,  each  seven  and 
a  half  feet  in  height,  measuring  in 
all  60x15  feet,  and  divided  into  four 
apartments.  This  house  was  de¬ 
signed  to  house  1,200  hens,  330  fowls 
to  a  pen.  The  fowls  and  cocks  were 
housed  in  the  upper  floor,  whilst  the 
lower  was  devoted  to  storing,  cool¬ 
ing,  hatching  and  other  necessities 
of  the  business.  Around  the  front 
there  was  a  gallery  five  feet  wide  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  floor,  to  which 
the  birds  ascend  by  broad  steplad- 
ders.  The  gallery  carried  a  small 
railway,  traveled  by  a  truck,  and  at 
each  end  a  lifting  tackle.  The  ob¬ 
jects  of  thus  elevating  the  hen  house 
are  twofold,  dryness  and  salubrity, 
and  security  from  thieves  and  ver¬ 
min,  as  the  ladders  could  be  taken 
away  at  night,  and  all  access  cut  off.” 

Many  other  women,  no  doubt,  were 
early  pioneers  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus  Baroness  de  Linas  started 
doubledeck  laying  houses,  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  woman'  could  raise 
chickens  successfully.  Poultry  on 
many  farms  is  still  the  woman’s 
business,  and  the  source  of  some  of 
her  cash  income.  Poultry  raising  did 
not  gain  the  dignity  of  a  man-sized 
job,  and  a  profession,  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  the  early  1900’s,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Professor  James  E. 
Rice. 

Statistical  information  about  the 
poultry  income,  prior  to  1869,  is  not 
available  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  In  that 
year,  for  example,  148,000,000  chick¬ 
ens  were  produced  with  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  $48,000,000;  also  produced 
were  287,000,000  dozen  eggs  with  a 
gross  income  of  $57,000,000.  This 


adds  up  to  a  gross  income  from  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  of  $105,000,000.  Contrast 
this  to  an  industry  that  has  grown 
to  a  two  to  three  billion  dollar  busi¬ 
ness,  and  you  can  begin  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been 
made  by  the  poultry  industry  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  To  those  who 
are  statistical  minded  I  will  leave 
the  opportunity  to  look  up  and  study 
the  detailed  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  for  a 
period  of  years  now,  the  average 
number  of  hens  on  farms  has  been 
between  four  and  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion,  and  that  egg  consumption  has 
exceeded  the  goal  of  an  egg  a  day. 

Practical  poultry  farming  and  sci¬ 
entific  research  have  gone  hand-in- 
hand  to  make  possible  the  wonderful 
development  of  today.  Many  times 
the  practical  has  been  ahead  of  the 
scientific,  because  the  need  for  some¬ 
thing  could  be  demonstrated  more 
quickly  than  the  results  could  be 
proved  scientifically. 

The  Broiler  Industry 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  developments  has  been  the 


production  of  commercial  broilers.  In 
1948  gross  income  from  broilers  was 
over  $381,000,000,  34  per  cent  over 
1947.  Delaware  led  all  States  with 
15  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  broilers, 
followed  by  Maryland  with  11  per 
cent,  Georgia  with,  nine  per  cent,  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  eight  per  cent,  Arkansas 
with  seven  per  cent,  North  Carolina 
with  five  per  cent,  California  and 
Texas  each  with  four  per  cent.  These 
States  represented  63  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  broiler  production. 

Back  of  this  development  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  story  that  illustrates  how  a 
great  industry  can  be  produced 
through  human  skill  and  scientific 
research.  Up  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  the  pioneer  poultrymen 
developed  a  rapid  growing  and  rapid 
feathering  chicken.  In  the  early  days 
of  winter  production,  New  Hampshire 
shipped  more  broilers  into  New  York 
City  than  any  other  State,  with  prices 
hitting  $1.50  per  pound.  However, 
these  practical  growers  were  up 
against  leg  weakness  or  rickets,  a 


factor  that  made  winter  broiler  rais¬ 
ing  hazardous.  It  happened  in  the 
early  1920’s  that  Professor  James  G. 
Halpin,  head  of  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
was  growing  chickens  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  same  problem 
of  rickets.  Thanks  to  him,  he  fed 
them  cod  liver  oil  and  overcame 
losses  from  rickets.  The  farmers  in 
New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere  soon 
found  out  about  Prof.  Halpin’s  solu¬ 
tion  and  applied  the  remedy.  This 
vitamin  finding,  with  many  others 
to  follow,  relative  to  the  nutritional 
requirement  of  growing  chicks,  made 
possible  the  present  broiler  industry. 

It  does  not  take  too  great  an  im¬ 
agination  to  realize  the  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  types  of  equipment, 
supplies  and  feed  required  to  produce 
450,000,000  broilers  annually  in  the 
United  States.  The  breeding  of  rapid 
growing,  rapid  feathering  chicks  has 
had  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
growth  of  the  broiler  business.  Bet¬ 
ter  feeds  have  been  established  as 
the  result  of  this  scientific  research, 
and  these  things,  along  with  disease 
control  measures,  have  all  played  an 
important  ro.e  in  the  dramatic  results 
of  today. 

A  few  examples  of  important  dis¬ 
coveries  are:  artificial  incubation; 
shipment  of  baby  chicks  by  rail,  truck 
and  air;  nutritional  research;  better 
breeding;  disease  control;  improved 
marketing  methods;  development  of 
frozen  foods;  cut-up  chicken  and  tur¬ 
key;  knowledge  of  nutritional  value 
of  poultry  products  for  human  food; 
shell  treatment  of  eggs;  superior  cold 
storage  methods;  vitamins  and  their 
functions  and  sources;  commercial 
feed  production;  all  phases  of  re¬ 
search  dealing  with  the  production, 
marketing,  and  processing  of  poultry 
products;  producer  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations;  Statn  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture;  and  poultry  departments  at 
State  Colleges. 

Breeding  and  Nutrition 

It  can  thus  be  readily  realized  that 
the  really  great  rise  of  the  poultry 
industry  has  occurred  since  1910,  and 
the  intensive  industry  since  1920. 
Let’s  take  a  brief  look  at  a  few  of 
the  results.  Production  per  bird  has 
been  greatly  improved,  as  well  as 
egg  quality  and  hatchability.  We  hear 
much  now  about  crossbreds,  inbreds 
and  hybrids.  It  is  estimated,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  in  1949  there  were  more 
than  20,000,000  inbred-hybrid  chicks 
sold  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Auto-sexing  breeds  are  surely  go¬ 
ing  to  be  well  developed  in  the  next 
10  years.  Many  new  meat  type 
strains  will  be  produced  and  may 
well  dominate  the  broiler  market 
within  five  years,  as  has  the  Broad 
Breasted  turkey  in  its  field.  Poultry 
nutrition  has  developed  into  a  very 
precise  process,  where  you  can  reck¬ 
on  parts  per  million  of  certain  needed 
nutritional  factors.  Within  only  a 
short  periof  of,  say  20  years,  we  have 
moved  from  the  so-called  scoop 
shovel  method  of  mixing  rations  to 
one  where  precision  is  essential.  The 
development  of  high  energy  rations 
and,  no  doubt,  many  other  refine¬ 
ments  should  well  indicate  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  real  scientific  stage 


The  present-day  version  of  the  commercial  laying  house  is  one  of  confin 
ment,  sanitation,  pure  breeds  suited  to  the  purpose  and  balanced  ratior 


The  old-time  poultry  flock  was  mixed  in  type,  housed  in  poorly  planned 
out-buildings,  and  managed  with  little  respect  for  modern  science  and 

practice. 
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in  feeding  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Development  of  Vaccines 

In  disease  prevention  and  control 
we  have  traveled  far.  For  example, 
it  was  not  until  about  1928  that  a 
vaccine  for  the  control  of  fowl  pox 
was  developed  and  used  to  control 
and  prevent  losses  from  this  disease. 
Next  came  a  vaccine  to  prevent 
losses  from  laryngotracheitis.  Inocu¬ 
lation  for  the  control  of  infectious 
bronchitis  is  now  available  and,  no 
doubt,  will  be  perfected  in  the  near 
future.  Newcastle  disease,  our  most 
recent  serious  disease,  was  brought 
under  control  by  research  poultry 
pathologists  in  a  matter  of  a  year. 
This  indicates  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  disease  control  and 
prevention;  it  should  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  our  industry  and  all  those 
associated  with  it  in  all  its  related 
fields. 

Marketing  Now  the  Keynote 

After  a  product  is  grown  or  pro¬ 
duced,  it  must  be  marketed  and  we 
have  lagged  behind  here.  We  are 
still  selling  too  many  “dead”  birds  in 
our  markets.  I  mean  by  this  simply 
that  we  must  stop  selling  chicken  and 
all  poultry  with  the  head  and  feet 
on,  and  really  dress  them  up  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  meats.  Practically 
all  of  our  competitive  meats  are 
dressed  up  so  as  to  have  both  look 
and  taste  appeal  for  the  consumer. 
Why  don’t  we  get  busy  and  bring  our 
poultry  marketing  uptodate?  Last, 
but  not  least  by  any  means,  is  the 
need  for  additional  consumer  educa¬ 
tion.  Wonderful  work  has  been,  and 
is  being,  done  along  this  line.  We 
need  to  intensify  this  work, 

There  is  a  great  future  for  our 
poultry  industry.  It  has  come  far 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  100 
years.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its 
basic  soundness.  It  would  indeed  be 
wonderful  to  be  around  100  years 
from  now  and  again  give  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  on  this  subject.  There  will, 
however,  be  others  to  do  it,  and  it 
will  probably  be  even  a  greater  story. 
Quality  must  be  the  watchword  of 
the  industry  as  we  move  on  into  the 
future. 


Is  the  Poultry  Business 
Doomed? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

July  11,  1914 

From  looking  over  your  paper 
every  week,  I  have  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  still  encourage 
poultry  raising,  and  I  must  say  I  am 
more  than  astonished,  as  I  thought 
your  paper  was  a  paper  that  had  a 
conscience.  You  certainly  ought  to 
know  that,  with  the  duty  removed, 
the  “heathen  Chinee”  will  very  short¬ 
ly  make  poultry  raising  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  pastime  in  this  country.  I 
am  told  that  eggs  are  purchased  in 
China  at  six  cents  a  dozen,  and  are 
landed  in  this  country  at  something 
like  10  cents  a  dozen,  all  charges 
paid.  True,  I  know  that  a  concern 
in  Spokane,  or  was  it  Seattle,  was 
obliged  to  send  a  large  number  of 
crates  of  China  eggs  to  the  city 
crematory,  but  still,  that  would 
hardly  happen  again,  and  so  I  can¬ 
not  see  what  American  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  can  do  but  give  up.  Honestly, 
what  is  there  to  this  Chinese  egg 
scare?  The  papers  here  were  full  of 
it,  and  I  am  told  that  if  China  doesn’t 
ruin  the  business  for  us,  Europe  will. 
I  have  planned  to  spend  about  $1,000, 
more  or  less,  in  increasing  my  little 
plant  this  year,  but  if  there  is  any 
really  serious  menace,  I  would  natur¬ 
ally  prefer  to  keep  my  money  in  the 
bank.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  the  matter?  a.  e.  b. 

Virginia 

If  you  understand  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  the  patience  and 
courage  to  become  a  genuine  hen 
man,  our  advice  is  to  stay  in  the 
business  and  develop  your  plant.  If 
you  do  not  know  much  about  it,  and 
are  frightened  by  ghosts  and  shadows, 
you  will  be  better  off  to  put  your 
money  in  the  bank  and  keep  it  there. 

There  are  people  who  profess  to 
be  frightened  because  the  tariff  has 
been  removed  from  imported  eggs. 
We  do  not  share  their  fears.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  prices  for  farm  eggs  ruled  a 
little  higher  this  year  than  last.  If 
you  consider  eggs  as  you  would  other 
farm  products,  the  outlook  never  was 
better.  Prices  of  meats  have  gone 
steadily  up  and  we  know  now  that 
the  meat  shortage  is  world-wide.  The 
first  and  most  available  substitutes 
for  meat  are  poultry  and  eggs.  These 
will  be  used  more  and  more  as  sup¬ 


plies  of  beef  and  mutton  fall.  This 
has  been  true  in  every  country  where 
the  meat  supp  ies  have  run  short, 
and  the  future  is  sure  to  see  a  great¬ 
ly  increased  demand  for  the  hen  and 
her  fruit. 

Eggs  from  China  have  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  been  received  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  some  have  got  as  far  east 
as  St.  Louis.  There  is  no  probability 
that  the  egg  business  in  this  country 
will  be  killed  by  supplies  from  either 
China  or  Europe.  No  doubt  certain 
localities  most  accessible  to  imports 
wiL  be  affected,  but  such  things  are 
constantly  happening  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  life,  both  here  and 
in  other  countries.  Even  though  eggs 
may  be  cheap  •  in  foreign  countries, 
the  risk  of  damage  by  long  distance 
water  shipment  is  great — not  only 
breakage  but  destruction  of  the  body 
of  the  egg  by  shaking  in  hard  storms. 
When  eggs  reach  a  large  market,  they 
have  to  be-  sold  on  the  basis  of  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  candle,  and  the 
average  of  damage  through  several 
years  is  like.y  to  discourage  import¬ 
ers.  In  any  event  the  imported  egg 
will  not  compete  with  the  “fresh 
laid”  or  breakfast  egg. 


The  “Overalls”  Club 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

May  1,  1920 

The  latest  thing  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  town  and  city  is  the  “over¬ 
alls  club.”  Thousands  of  men  have 
agreed  to  wear  overa.ls  in  place  of 
buying  new  clothes  at  the  present 
outrageous  prices  for  clothing.  Many 
more  will  wear  cheap  suits  made  of 
denim.  We  see  these  overal  s  appear¬ 
ing  everywhere  and  many  women  are 
planning  to  wear  the  cheaper  ging¬ 
hams  as  a  protest  against  the  fearful 
prices  demanded  for  ordinary  cloth¬ 
ing.  At  first  thought  this  might  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  job,  but  after  talking  with 
some  of  these  “overal.ers”  we  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  a  serious  and  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  get  back  at  the  “prof¬ 
iteers.”  These  people  say  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  shown  its  utter  incapac¬ 
ity  to  do  anything  except  talk.  “We 
have  got  to  do  it  ourselves”  is  the 
familiar  way  in  which  they  put  it, 
and  they  seem  ready  at  last  to  join 
with  the  men  who  wear  overalls 
naturally  in  the  country  to  fight  the 
profiteers.  Let  us  not  take  this  over¬ 
all  campaign  lightly.  It  means  more 


than  you  think — more  than  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  a  so-called  inferior  garment. 
For  the  overalls  are  worn  not  only  on 
the  body,  but  in  the  spirit  as  well,  as 
evidence  of  independence  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  sober  and  sane  ways  of 
living.  The  New  York  Sun  puts  it 
this  way: 

To  be  in  overalls  in  the  spirit  means 
in  the  bigger  and  the  truer  sense  for 
every  worker  to  put  in  the  hardest 
licks  he  knows  how  at  production, 
whether  digging  coal,  hoeing  potatoes, 
spinning  textiles,  building  houses  or 
Whatever  be  his  share  of  the  task 
of  earning  his  living  and  contributing 
to  the  world’s  store  of  necessaries  of 
life.  Such  “overall”  labor  will  be 
worthy  of  every  American — the  man 
who  scratches  out  his  daily  bread 
either  with  his  pickaxe  or  with  his 
pen;  the  man  who  is  a  bui.der  of 
railroads  and  of  steel  plants  or  of 
chicken  coops  and  beanpoles. 

To  be  in  overalls  in  spirit  means 
to  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of 
economics,  to  the  grass  roots  of  Amer¬ 
icanism,  to  the  bedrock  of  honest  and 
honorable,  stout  and  clean  manhood. 

In  that  sense  let  us  all  get  into  our 
overalls  forthwith  and  wear  them 
proudly. 


SUNNYBROOK 


This  is  our  30th  year  in  the  business  of  raising 
baby  chicks.  Despite  wars  and  depressions,  each 
year  has  been  better  than  the  year  before.  To¬ 
day,  we  can  truthfully  say,  there  are  no  finer 
baby  chicks  on  the  market  —  regardless  of 
price  —  than  Sunnybrook  Chicks.  Our  customers 
say  it  is  amazing  what  exceptionally  high  qual¬ 
ity  chicks  we  produce  at  such  low  prices. 


That  is  one  reason  why  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  the  outstanding  buy  for  1950.  Why  take 
any  more  chances?  Do  as  thousands  are  doing 
right  now  —  Buy  Sunnybrook  Chicks  and  play 
safe.  Send  us  your  order  today  to  insure  de¬ 
livery  on  the  date  you  want  them.  Let  us  send 
you  our  latest  picture  folder.  It  tells  the  story  of 
Sunnybrook  without  a  lot  of  unnecessary  read¬ 
ing.  Drop  us  a  card  or  phone  us.  Do  it  now  ill 


U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  course. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

BABY  CHICKS  —  STARTED  PULLETS  —  CAPONS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner-Manager 

BOX  2  PHONE  8-161 1  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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POULTRY  HOUSE 
MANUFACTURERS 
FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  at¬ 
tractive.  Highest  grade  materials 
backed  by  40  years  of  practical  building 
experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  states. 
Free  bulletin  explains  models.  Write  now. 


fra 


•IL- _ i 


“AMHERST  HOUSE” 

(below) 

8x8...  $125. 
10  x  12  .  .  .  $165. 


ALL-WEATHER  LAYING  HOUSE 

(above) 

Capacity  1 2  birds 

Price  complete . $60. 


COMBINATION  BROODER  A  LAYING  HOUSE 

A  section  a  l  house  made  of  kiln-dried  lumber.  This 
model  will  b rood  700  chicks  or  house  120  to  140 
layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Size  20'x  20'  $395 

COOP  &  YARD  (left)  FOR  HEN  A  BROOD  $10 


1 

3 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  1 6  Depot  St.,Randolph,  Mass. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED  LIVE  pigeons 

Live  Meat  Rabbits  Any  Size  Or  Sex 
AH  the  Year  Around,  Any  Amount 
—  ESTABLISHED  1883  — 

Licensed  and  Bonded  Commission  Merchants. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.,  INC. 

N.  Y.  C.  LIVE  POULTRY  TERMINAL,  DEPT.  20. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


GET  OUR  NEW  LOW  TRICES.  &  FREE  Actual 
Photo  Literature  Describing  our  Breeding  &  Hatching 
of  our  Hi-Grade  chicks.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns. 
N.  H.  Reds,  Cross  &  Rocks,  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  Hatches 
each  Mon.  &  Thurs.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS.  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Sir.  100  )  Its.  100  i'kls 

Large  Type  Eng.  Leg . $I3.GQ  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  14.00  28.00  4.00 

N.H.  Red.  Rook -Red  Cross..  17.00  24.00  f4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  22. M  13.00 

Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  frotn  adv.  FAYETTE  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PENNA. 


PULLETS 


,  |  MONTHS  OLO . . .  Nearly  Ready 
I —  to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

’  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY  F] ihy'  ieCILPr<?JUC,.'on  chareed— i uniform  sturdy. 
FIN  I  SHED -Weeks  to  months  /j'^eloped '  Pr«L*cally  everyone  will  become  a 

closer  to  market.  Write  t^day  '  ra*5in*  *xpen5e-  nak«  work* 

STARTED  CAPONS — One  of  America**  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-0  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAPONS 


PRICES  CUT  on 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshire*;  Reds;  Bd. 
A  Wh.  Bocks;  Bd.  &Sex- 
LinkCrosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run. 

CATALOG  FREE. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES! 

Send  Cash  or  Money  Order  for  immediate  or  future  shipments  200  000 
big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  All  baby  chicks  bloodtested. 

b™e.d-  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  SEND  ORDERS  NOW. 
DON  T  DELAk.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$12.95  $15.40  $14.95 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  every  100 
ordered,  if  order  is  placed  by  February 
15.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 


White  4  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  4  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires.  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Roek-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. . 

Brown  4  Buff  Leghorns.  Wh.,  Black 
4  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.  . 


13.95 

12.95 

13.95 


16.40 

24.50 

26.00 


14.95 

4.00 

6.00 


$8 


.95 


ANY  SEX 
ANY  BREED 
OUR  CHOICE,  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$10.50  To‘i 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


■— Jal  Otter]  WOLF 

r°etl  - "FARMERS’  FRIEND"  (HICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUMCONTROLLED 


As  «  reward  for  ordering  yoor  ehieks  foer  weeks  in  advance 
we  will  send  yoa  WOLF  “AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regalar  “AAA”  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  8  Breeds  backed  by  40  years  of  rigid  flock 
improvement  work.  Prompt,  coirteois  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  yoe  how  to  make  money  with  yo*r  poeltry.  Tolls  all 
ahoet  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pvlioram  Controlled  Flocks. 


WOLF  7,*'”"?.'  HATCHERY 

DEPT. 5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Two  Centuries  of  Poultry 
Housing  and  Litter 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

For  centuries  chickens  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  roost  in  wagon  sheds,  out¬ 
houses,  etc.  In  a  pinch,  rough  poles 
were  laid  between  trees.  The  latest 
in  poultry  houses  a  century  ago  was 
an  affair  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide. 
The  hens  roosted  on  a  long  pole  near 
the  roof.  The  chickens  used  a  lad¬ 
der-like  affair  to  reach  this  roosting 
pole;  in  some  cases ,  narrow  boxes 
were  provided  for  the  droppings,  but 
usually  these  were  allowed  to  fall  to 
the  earthen  floor. 

Before  the  advent  of  our  modern 
incubator,  nesting  boxes  were  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  every  large  poultry 
house.  These  were  separated  from 
the  laying  nests  by  a  partition,  run¬ 
ning  the  length  of  the  house.  D.  J. 
Browne,  writing  in  1852,  advised 
poultcymen  to  conceal  all  laying  nests 
with  bundles  of  cornstalks  or  straw. 
Pine  faggots  were  also  in  favor  at 
that  time.  According  to  this  early 
authority,  setting  boxes  were  to  be 
filled  partly  with  wood  ashes,  char- 
coa.  or  soot,  and  old  mortar,  to  help 
conserve  the  heat  in  the  hen’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

When  Edwin  Allyn  of  Boston  con¬ 
structed  his  hover  in  1850,  it  provea 
an  attraction  at  the  Norfolk  County 
Fair.  It  was  made  of  wood  and 
sheepskin,  with  the  wool  left  on. 
Even  then  poultrymen  were  urged  to 
set  their  hens  in  October  so  that  they 
could  hit  the  market  when  the  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  were  at  their  peak. 
Seventy-five  cents  was  considered  an 
excel  ent  price  for  a  full  grown  cock¬ 
erel  and  pullet. 

In  scanning  an  old  volume  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  1857,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  beliefs  similar  to  those 
of  recent  years.  An  acre  of  land  at 
that  time  was  thought  to  be  right  for 
200  growing  chicks.  Where  straw  was 
usea  for  litter,  it  was  advisable  to 
change  it  daily. 

So  much  for  the  early  era  of  pou_- 
try  housing.  With  the  advent  of 
tne  incubator  and  mass  production  of 
chicks,  the  poultry  industry  has  come 
into  its  own.  Various  types  and  sizes 
have  been  recommended  and  used  in 
the  past  eight  decades.  One  of  the 
most  common  were  the  shed  type, 
open  front,  originated  at  Cornell, 
where  so  many  advances  have  been 
made  through  the  years.  These  could 
be  made  in  any  length,  but  the  longer 
houses  were  partitioned  into  small 
pens  to  prevent  drafts,  and  in  many 
cases  to  segregate  hatches  of  various 
stages  of  maturity. 

That  was  only  the  beginning,  how¬ 
ever.  Larger  incubators  were  in  the 
process  of  evolution.  In  the  year 
1893,  Charles  A.  Cyphers  constructed 
the  then  largest  incubator  on  the 
Truslow  Farm,  collaborating  with  the 
owners.  The  nation  was  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  egg  and  pou  try  conscious. 
Experiments  were  made  with  multi¬ 
ple-story  housing;  much  was  learned 
about  poultry  diseases.  Soon  three, 
four,  and  even  five-story  houses  were 
tried,  with  surprisingly  pleasant  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  found  actually  bene¬ 
ficial  to  house  more  hens  under  one 
roof,  and  much  more  profitable  fi- 
nancia  ly.  Old  practices  were  sup¬ 
planted  by.  new.  During  and  after 
the  first  World  War,  destitute  nations 
hungered  for  food.  America  strove 
to  supply  more  than  her  share.  In 
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less  than  a  decade  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  more  than  tripled  in  volume. 
Broiler  plants  in  some  sections  ex¬ 
panded  to  gigantic  proportions.  Poul¬ 
trymen  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 
turned  out  two  pound  broilers  and 
three  pound  fryers  by  the  million. 
We  had  learned  to  use  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods  of  other  industries 
to  advantage. 

A  good  example  of  a  well  con¬ 
structed  present-day  laying  house  can 
be  seen  a  few  miles  north  of  Hins¬ 
dale,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  It 
was  built  two  years  ago  by  a  Cornell 
graduate,  Jack  Chamberlain,  class  of 
’40.  This  multiple-story  house  is  90 
by  40  feet.  It  is  provided  with  forced 
ventilation,  and  the  feed  bins  on  the 
top  floor  have  a  capacity  of  four  tons 
each.  Jack  believes  in  large  pens, 
which  are  75  by  40  feet  and  house 
about  1,000  each.  This  makes  for  a 
compact  unit,  with  everything  under 
one  roof.  An  efficient  elevator  serves 
the  five  floors,  with  an  ample  egg 
room  in  the  basement,  which  is  12  by 
15  feet.  Jack  is  sorry  he  didn’t  have 
it  made  much  larger.  He  uses  shav¬ 
ings,  which  are  easily  accessible  in 
the  nearby  city  of  Olean,  and  finds 
it  ideal  for  his  deep  litter. 

Now  for  the  future  in  housing  and 
litter.  With  the  human  population  on 
the  increase,  and  good  fertile  land  at 
a  premium,  it  is  only  natural  to 
presume  that  the  poultry  industry  is 
in  for  some  radical  changes.  The 
poultry  house  of  the  future  will  have 
to  economize  on  space,  making  use 
of  land  not  fitted  for  growing  crops. 
With  constant  research  ancl  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  poultry  dis¬ 
eases,  there  is  no  reason  to  prevent 
more  compact  housing  for  our  future 
generations  of  pullets  and  broilers. 
Furthermore,  with  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  poultry  nutritional 
deficiencies,  chicks  need  no  longer 
depend  on  the  sun  for  growth  and 
health;  or  other  sources  can  provide 
that.  With  the  advent  of  more-re¬ 
sistant  strains,  outdoor  range  may 
a  so  go  into  the  discard.  When  this 
time  arrives,  the  future  layer  will  not 
have  the  need  of  stirring  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  four  walls  in  which 
she  was  reared. 

There  will  be  a  more  complete 
electrificatiort  in  the  near  future.  Egg 
washers,  graders,  automatic  feeders, 
water  warmers,  and  litter  loaders  are 
just  the  beginning  of  the  bright  era 
yet  to  come.  In  time  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  touch  an  egg  with  the 
human  hand.  America’s  inventive¬ 
ness  will  devise  methods  automatic¬ 
ally  to  gather,  clean,  grade,  and  pack 
— all  in  one  continuous  operation. 

Windowless  housing  is  a  probabil¬ 
ity.  With  the  cheaper  generation  of 
electricity,  anything  is  possible.  In¬ 
side  temperatures  are  already  being 
automatical  y  controlled  by  the  use 
of  this  miracle  worker.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  multiple-story  house, 
more  efficient  elevators  will  be  a 
must.  Feed  bins,  with  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity  for  at  least  a  week’s  supply, 
will  be  arranged  to  keep  feeding 
mash  into  hoppers.  The  human  mind 
will  eventually  devise  more  and  more 
laborsaving  equipment,  such  as  end¬ 
less  belts  to  gather  eggs  and  more 
efficient  litter  stirrers.  A  need  will 
soon  be  felt  for  two-speed  elevators; 
one  for  speed,  and  the  other  for  heavy 
loads.  Litter-drying  cables  to  elim¬ 
inate  damp  wet  floors  are  also  a 
certainty. 


This  good  example  of  a  well  constructed  present-day  laying  house  is  located 
on  Jack  Chamberlain’s  poultry  farm  in  Cattaraugus  County ,  N.  Y.  A  multiple 
story  house,  90  by  40  feet,  it  is  provided  with  forced  ventilation;  the  feed 
bins  on  the  top  floor  have  a  capacity  of  four  tons  each.  ’ 
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By  Esther  T.  Lotting 

This  statement  is  apt  to  bring  smiles 
from  people  unacquainted  with  the 
hen  or  her  psychology,  but  those  who 
know  her  are  in  general  agreement 
on  the  facts,  though  they  may  not 
state  them  in  quite  the  same  way. 

The  Girl’s  Dormitory 

Even  as  a  mere  chick,  the  hen’s 
ladylike  instincts  start  to  show  them¬ 
selves.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
tell  the  sexes  apart,  you  will  find 
that  she  will  flourish  much  better  if 
separated  from  the  rowdy  males.  A 
girl’s  dormitory  gives  her  peace  and 
privacy.  She  is  able  to  eat  more 
quietly  with  none  of  the  crowding 
and  fighting  that  take  place  when 
the  stronger  sex  is  present.  The  gen¬ 
tlemanly  characteristics  of  the  male 
do  not  show  up  until  he  is  past  the 
adolescent  stage. 

Ladies  should  not  be  crowded. 
They  need  space  to  move  about  freely 
and  plenty  of  room  to  eat.  They  do 
not  enjoy  a  bargain  counter  rush  nor 
eating  in  a  crowded  automat.  There 
are  always  some  that  are  more  timid, 
or  perhaps  not  quite  as  robust  as 
their  sisters,  and  they  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  plenty  of  room  or  they 
will  go  into  a  decline. 

The  girls  should  also  be  given  room 
to  exercise  and  nothing  beats  a  nice 
green  ladinp  pasture  for  this.  Here 
they  have  room  to  run  around  or  to 
stretch  out  in  the  sun  for  a  sun  bath. 
They  will  get  a  good  deal  of  their 
protein  from  the  tender  clover  or 
other  legumes  which  should  be 
clipped  occasionally  to  encourage 
young  appetizing  growth.  The  dor¬ 
mitories  should  be  moved  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  fresh  surroundings 
for  them,  and  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  shade  and  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 

Always  Knock  Before  Entering 

As  with  any  lady,  the  privacy  of 
her  apartment  should  be  respected. 
Opening  the  door  suddenly  is  apt  to 
startle  her,  so  that  she  and  her  com¬ 
panions  will  dash  shrieking  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  Naturally 
anything  that  upsets  her  will  retard 
her  growth  when  she  is  young  and 
consequently  check  egg  production 
when  she  is  older.  So  it  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  knock  on  or  rattle  the 
door  before  entering  the  ladies’  rooms. 

These  ladies  are  also  very  sensitive 
to  the  presence  of  strange  people  in 
their  midst.  Of  course,  since  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  strangers 
should  be  forbidden  entrance  to  the 
hen  house.  If  they  must  be  allowed 
to  enter  first  caution  them  to  be 
quiet  and  move  slow’y  and  gently. 
Remind  them  that  no  hostess  likes 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  unseemly  con¬ 
duct  of  visitors. 

The  Ladies’  Apartment 

Everything  should  be  done  to  make 
the  ladies’  home  a  comfortable  place 
for  them  to  live.  It  should  be  light 
and  airy.  Light  is  a  necessity  if  the 
distaff  side  of  the  family  are  to  be 
happy  and  eat  their  fill.  In  a  dark 
apartment,  you  will  find  they  spend 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  sitting  about 
moping.  But  with  plenty  of  light, 
they  move  about  briskly  at  their 
business  of  eating  and  laying  eggs, 
meanwhile  singing  happily. 

During  the  short  days  of  Winter 
or  in  dull  weather,  electric  lights 
should  be  provided  to  lengthen  the 
day.  If  the  hen  is  to  do  her  best, 
she  must  be  provided  with  some  of 
the  modern  improvements  that  her 
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Gives  More  WEIGHT 


FREE 

BOOK 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LKSS 
money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  1 !)  straight 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 
(i  for  PROFIT  than  any  other  kind!  World 
EL  leadership  In  number  of  chicks  produced 
c  shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right ! 

X  Your  Favorite  Breed 


Don't  buy  ANY  chicks  until 
you  get  my  big  new  cata- 
log.  Get  focts  about  amaz- 
ing  brood  breasted  Cornish 
Hampshires  and  Cornish 
White  Rocks  and  other 
GARRISON  CROSS  breeds  W 

that  yield  by  far  the  most  J' 

luscious  tender  meat.  Early  apX. 
feathering  and  EXTRA  rapid  * 

growth  result  from  Garrison's  many  years 
experience  in  specialized  cross  breeding.  You 
can't  afford  to  overlook  our  big  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  today's  most  wanted  cross  features. 
Get  catalog  FAST.  Write 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  DEPT.  125 
BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 
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by  State  Agencies, 
‘  ‘  Iowa,  Ohio. 


Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  their 
i-  £q5«?  money-making  bloodlines  to  t  olonlal’s  breed - 
■C’iifcV’  ”  *  ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 

generations  of  up  to  336  egg  blood. 

C|l|E  WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
■  ■mfcfc  CHICK  DEAL  in  Our  History 

Our  biggest  savings  yet  on  started  and  day-old  pullets:  chicks 
as  hatched  or  sexed:  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  now! 
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Mo.,  to  2  to  3  weeks 
of  age.  under  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions! 


POULTRY 

FARMS  Box  1881,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Trapnest-Pedigreed  Parent  Stock 

Let  me  send  you  our  big  catalog  describing  Pine 
Top’s  R.  O.  P.  work  in  U.  S.  Approved  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Tells  how  others  make  more  profits 
with  Pine  Top  Chicks. 

c  C  _ Send  postcard  today.  I’ll  also  send  latest 

«  ritSC?  baby  chick  prices  and  details  of  our 

money-saving  early  order  discount.  - —  Robert  Alluisi,  Mjr. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  K-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 


White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  A  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 
BOWDEN'S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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HALL  BROTHERS  SEX-LINKED 


HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

You  almost  automatically  help  yourself  to 
bigger  egg  money  when  you  order  Sex-Linked  Hallcross 
Pullets  .  .  .  and  here’s  why!  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  pullets 
have  proved  themselves  without  any  question  as  consistent 
high  egg  producers.  They  hold  the  all-time  high  record  for 
Crossbreds  both  for  pen  and  for  individual  birds.  At  the 
Maine  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullet 
pen  laid  16.11  more  eggs  per  hen  than  the  average  of  all 
pullets  entered  in  the  standard  test. 

And  here’s  something  that  really  puts  the  bite  in  these 
record  figures  and  shows  that  you  will  get  the  same  high 
results!  The  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  pullets  that  established 
these  records  were  not  special  hand-picked  birds;  they  were 
“run  of  the  mill”  chicks  .  .  .  the  same  as  we  ship  to  our 
customers  every  day  ...  no  pedigrees,  no  records  —  only 
brief  trapnesting. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  order  anything  else  when  these 
proved  winners  are  available? 


-  ORDER  SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS  PULLETS 


RIGHT  NOW! 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PURE- 
BREEDS  and  4  HALLCROSS  .  .  . 
every  chick  with  a  bred-in  profit 
record  of  proved  layers  on  both 
sides.  10,000  Hall  customers 
every  year  expect  and  get  more 
eggs  and  more  profits. 

See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or 
write  direct  for  catalog  and  prices. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


'  WELL  BRED  Iron  WEll  BREEDERS 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty- three  ye»rs  breeding.  IT.  S.  K.  O.  I*.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  leghorns  assure*  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  i'rice  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BnumGPMERS  CHICKS 


White  leghorns.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Sc  White 
Kooks,  Hock-Bed  &  Ked-Kork  Crosses.  All  Breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Var.  flocks.  (let  our  price  list  &  order  early 
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MAXIMUM  POULTRY  PROFITS 

are  a  result  of  several  factors  —  feeding,  management,  and  chick  quality  — 
each  must  be  tops.  For  top  quality  in  chicks  you  can  depend  on  Douglaston 
breeding.  Douglaston-bred  chicks  inherit  all  the  profit-making  qualities: 
Exceptional  Health,  Quick  Growth  and  Feathering,  Large  Body  Size,  Early 
Laying,  Non-Broodiness,  Steady  Production  of  Large  Eggs,  and  Superior  Meat 
Quality.  Constant  cull'ng,  careful  selection,  trapnesting,  and  progeny  test¬ 
ing  are  constantly  maintaining  and  improving  these  qualities. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  reap  the  benefits  of  Douglaston  breeding  year 
after  year  —  you  should  too! 

Pullorum  Passed  —  Chicks  Straight-Run  or  Sexed 

Rhode  Island  REDS,  SEX-LINKS,  and  BARRED  CROSSES  available.  Order 
soon  to  assure  delivery  date.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

Route  3,  Pulaski,  New  York 


human  sisters  take  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  hen  also  needs  plenty  of  fresh 
air  without  drafts.  In  houses  of  any 
size,  this  means  the  installation  of 
adequate  ventilating  systems.  In 
small  houses  for  the  farm  flock,  win- 
lows  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
weather.  As  long  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  frozen  combs,  the  hen  will 
do  better  in  a  cold  house  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air  than  in  a  stuffy  one.  No 
lady  likes  to  breath  air  that  has  been 
through  the  lungs  of  dozens  of  her 
companions. 

A  deep  litter  will  help  to  keep  her 
feet  warm  and  dry.  Starting  with 
two  or  three  inches  when  she  first 
moves  in,  and  adding  to  it  every  two 
or  three  weeks  as  necessary,  will  keep 
it  dry.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of 
ground  limestone  or  superphosphate 
m  the  litter  helps  to  dry  it  out  and  to 
keep  odors  down.  This  practice, 
added  to  good  ventilation,  should 
keep  the  litter  dry  and  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  helping  in  the 
production  of  clean  eggs.  No  lady 
likes  to  have  the  floor  of  her  home 
wet  and  muddy. 

Ladies  always  like  to  know  they 
are  appreciated  and  nothing  gives 
them  this  feeling  to  a  greater  extent 
than  having  modern  conveniences  in¬ 
stalled  to  promote  their  comfort  and 
well  being.  Running  water  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  atten- 


Preventing  Fowl  Leucosis  in 
Your  Flock 

By  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

Fowl  leucosis  includes  range  pa¬ 
ralysis,  big  livers  and  blindness. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
fowl  leucosis.  One  set  of  investiga¬ 
tors  says  that  the  disease  passes  from 
the  parent  stock  to  the  offspring 
through  the  egg.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  hatcherymen  who  have  sold 
many  thousands  of  chicks  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  correct.  I  agree 
with  the  hatcherymen  on  this  point 
because  time  and  again,  just  like 
everyone  else,  we  have  sold  chicks 
from  parents  that  did  not  show  much 
fowl  leucosis,  and,  where  10  cus¬ 
tomers  would  have  no  trouble  with 
fowl  leucosis  in  a  bunch  of  chicks 
out  of  a  given  parent  flock,  perhaps 
the  eleventh  customer  would  have 
quite  a  bit  of  this  disease  showing  up 
in  the  chicks  from  this  same  flock. 
If  the  flock  passed  the  disease  on  to 
the  eleventh  group  of  chicks,  then 
why  didn’t  it  pass  it  on  to  the  other 
10?  Also,  you  can  have  a  flock  of 
birds  that  has  had  quite  a  bit  of  fowl 
leucosis,  and  you  know  it  is  in  the 
flock,  yet  you  can  sell  chicks  from 
that  flock  to  a  number  of  poultrymen 
and  some  of  them  won’t  get  any  fowl 
leucosis  at  all  in  their  chicks,  while 
others  will.  In  other  words,  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  in  the  parent  flock  but  it 
does  not  show  up  in  the  chicks.  If 
it  passes  through  the  egg,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  in  the  chicks  that 
are  raised  by  each  poultryman  who 
gets  chicks  from  this  flock. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  ways  to 
prevent  fowl  leucosis  or,  you  might 
say,  two  ways  to  attempt  to  prevent 
it.  One  is  to  buy  from  a  breeder  who 
has  had  a  lot  of  leucosis  for  a  period 
of  years  and  has  been  breeding  for 
resistance  to  this  disease.  A  good  job 
of  breeding  for  resistance  can  be  done 
if  the  breeder  annually  exposes  his 
birds  to  a  good  stout  dose  of  fowl 
leucosis  and  then  breeds  for  resist¬ 
ance  by  families.  He  can  increase 
the  resistance  to  this  disease  by 
breeding  from  the  families  that  do 
not  get  this  disease  and  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  families  that  show  loss  from 
leucosis.  By  families,  I  mean  groups 
of  full  sisters  and  groups  of  half  sis¬ 
ters  from  the  same  male.  We  have 
done  this  for  a  number  of  years  and 
most  of  the  real  good  breeders  in  the 
country,  who  are  trying  to  do  an 
honest-to-goodness  job  of  breeding, 
are  breeding  for  resistance  along  this 
line.  There  are  other  breeders  who 
are  raising  their  young  stock  entirely 
away  from  old  birds  on  clean  farms 
and  raise  excellent  stock  but,  in  so 
doing,  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
breed  for  resistance  to  leucosis.  If 
such  chicks  are  purchased  and  you 
already  have  a  lot  of  leucosis,  it  may 
go  through  these  non-resistant  chicks 
like  fire  through  a  brush  pile. 

My  first  suggestion,  therefore,  is 
to  buy  from  a  breeder  who  has  had 
a  lot  of  leucosis  and  is  breeding  for 
resistance  to  this  disease  by  families, 
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tions.  The  consumption  of  large 
quantities  of  water  is  important  for 
high  egg  production.  The  hen  will 
drink  more  water  if  it  is  fresh  and 
with  the  chill  taken  from  it  in  the 
wintertime.  For  that  reason,  run¬ 
ning  water  the  year  around,  and 
thermotaped  pipes,  are  important. 

Is  the  Hen  Always  a  Lady? 

There  are  time  though  when  the 
hen  does  not  act  like  a  lady.  When 
strange  hens  are  introduced  into  her 
apartment,  she  does  not  rely  on  a 
malicious  tongue  alone  to  do  them 
dirt,  but  attacks  them  physically  with 
beak  and  claw.  The  ensuing  fight, 
accompanied  by  flying  feathers  and 
raucous  squawking,  upsets  all  the 
ladies  to  such  an  extent  that  egg 
production  falls  off  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Not  only  this  but  the  stranger 
is  apt  to  be  a  casualty  and,  once 
started,  the  hens  will  often  continue 
to  fight  among  themselves.  Past 
grievances  and  bitter  rivalries  will 
come  out. 

A  regular  routine  should  be  worked 
out  for  the  care  of  the  hens.  It  is 
important  to  stick  to  this  as  closely 
as  possible.  You  will  find  that  the 
ladies  have  many  whims.  For  max¬ 
imum  egg  production,  they  must  be 
kept  happy  and  contented.  So  study 
their  whims  and  cater  to  them  when¬ 
ever  you  can.  Above  all,  remember 
the  hen  is  a  lady  and  treat  her  as 
such  for  best  returns. 


and  who  thinks  he  is  getting  some¬ 
where  in  resistance.  The  second  point 
is  to  raise  your  young  chicks  away 
from  adult  birds,  this  procedure  being 
recommended  for  the  .  poultryman 
who  is  doing  no  breeding.  I  do  not 
recommend  it  for  a  breeder  who  is 
breeding  for  resistance.  If  you  are 
just  a  plain  ordinary  poultryman  and 
want  to  raise  a  good  flock  of  com¬ 
mercial  layers,  start  your  chicks  just 
as  far  away  from  your  old  birds  as 
you  possibly  can.  If  fowl  leucosis 
has  practically  put  you  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  would  be  smart  to  sell  off 
every  bird  and  have  a  completely  de¬ 
populated  farm  for  maybe  a  month 
before  you  get  the  new  chicks;  that, 
is,  sell  every  last  bird  off  the  farm 
about  a  month  before  the  chicks  ar¬ 
rive,  clean  everything  up,  disinfect, 
and  start  out  fresh.  This  would  help 
to  break  the  cycle  of  the  disease  on 
your  farm  and  the  chances  are  you 
would  raise  a  much  healthier  flock 
of  pullets,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  leucosis  but  also  coccidiosis 
and  various  other  diseases  that  the 
old  flock  may  be  harboring.  If  you 
keep  the  old  flock,  then  I  suggest  you 
place  your  brooder  houses  just  as  far 
from  the  old  hens  as  you  can  or,  if 
you  are  raising  a  large  flock,  you 
might  be  able  to  raise  your  young 
stock  on  an  entirely  different  farm 
from  where  the  old  birds  are. 

If  the  young  stock  must  be  raised 
near  the  old  birds,  try  to  have  them 
on  the  side  of  the  old  birds  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  so  that  the 
wind  blows  past  the  young  birds  first 
and  then  the  old  birds.  If  you  have 
to  take,  care  of  both  lots,  always  take 
care  of  the  young  ones  first  and  then 
the  old  ones.  Chickens  pick  up  fowl 
leucosis  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  age  and  should  be  segregated  as 
far  from  old  birds  as  possible  right 
from  day-old.  Also,  be  sure  that  the 
hatcheryman  who  produces  your 
chicks  has  his  incubators  in  a  build¬ 
ing  separate  from  any  other  birds 
that  he  may  have  on  his  place.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  housing  of  adult  birds 
in  the  same  building  with  incubators 
is  a  very  bad  mistake  and  that  the 
chicks  can  be  infected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  on  hatching  day  if  there  are 
other  chickens  around  the  farm,  or 
if  the  hatcheryman  is  handling  other 
chickens  and  then  comes  in  and  han¬ 
dles  the  baby  chicks. 

In  my  opinion,  the  disease  is  very 
contagious  but  it  does  not  manifest 
itself  usually  until  the  chicks  are 
over  two  months  of  age.  Then  it  may 
show  up  in  them  as  paralysis,  where 
you  get  chicks  down  with  legs 
stretching  out  or  a  wing  stretching 
out  and,  of  course,  these  birds  even¬ 
tually  die.  You  may  get  it  where  the 
bird  has  a  twisted  neck  or  it  may 
show  up  a  little  bit  later  on  in  en¬ 
larged  livers. 

To  sum  up,  I  suggest  that  you  buy. 
chicks  from  a  flock  that  you  think 
is  somewhere  near  resistant  to  the 
disease,  and  that  you  then  endeavor 
to  raise  them  as  far  away  from  adult 
birds  as  you  possibly  can.  Here’s 
wishing  you  good  luck. 
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The  1950  Chick  Outlook 

By  Andrew  Christie 

To  bring  a  clear  picture  of  the  1950 
level  of  business  conditions  m  the 
baby  chick  industry  into  sharp  focus 
is  currently  a  ponderous,  if  not  im 
oossible,  task.  One  would  have  to 
nossess  the  psychic  powers  of  a 
Cassandra  to  foretell  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  what  the  Government  s 
program  will  be  as  to  its  support  pur¬ 
chasing  operations.  On  that  vital 
decision  hinges  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  1950  chick  outlook 
There  are,  however,  other  significant 
factors,  which  will  play  a  role  in  the 
overall  baby  chick  situation  next 
year.  These  elements  require  care¬ 
ful  evaluation  and  analysis. 

The  poultry  industry,  comprising 
chickens,  eggs  and  turkeys,  which  to¬ 
gether  accounted  for  9.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  cash  farm  income  in  1948, 
will  probably  be  affected  to  no 
greater  or  smaller  degree  by  the 
secondary  economic  conditions  than 
that  which  will  touch  most  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

It  is  a  safe  guess  that  breeders, 
hatcherymen  and  poultrymen  gener¬ 
ally  will  gross  somewhat  lower  cash 
receipts  from  their  1950  marketing 
than  in  1949,  and  considerably  below 
the  high  peak  attained  in  1948.  The 
poultry  industry’s  gross  cash  income, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  still  be 
more  than  double  the  average  of  the 
immediate  prewar  period.  Domestic 
demand  for  chicks  will  probably  be 
weaker  next  year  than  in  either  of 
the  past  two  years.  The  decline  from 
1948  to  1949  reflected  a  shift  in  con¬ 
sumers’  expenditures  from,  foods  to 
durable  goods  as  per  capita  income 
declined  less  than  one  per  cent. 

The  specter  of  over-production  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  terms  of  market 
demand  has  always  been  a  threat  to 
the  baby  chick  industry  both  from  a 
gross  income  basis  and  the  output  of 
low  quality  products.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association  and  associated 
poultry  and  egg  industries  have  con¬ 
sistently  picked  up  the  cudgels  in  the 
fight  aginst  price  support  programs 
that  would  encourage  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Recently,  a  federation  of 
regional  and  national  associations 
representing  producers,  hatchery¬ 
men,  processors  and  distributors  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United  States, 
requested  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  maintain  the  national 
annual  average  prices  of  eggs  and 
chickens  at  70  to  75  per  cent  parity 
during  the  calendar  year  1950. 

A  smaller  hatch  of  baby  chicks  for 
farm  flock  replacement  in  1950  is  a 
definite  possibility.  Most  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  economists  point  out  that  egg 
production  in  1950  will  exceed  the 
corresponding  1949  output  by  almost 
four  per  cent,  and  that  egg  prices  for 
the  same  period  may  be  lower  by  10 
to  15  per  cent.  That  condition  will 
definitely  unsettle  the  heretofore 
sustained  demand  for  baby  chicks  if 
events  correspond  with  the  forecast. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  effect  the 
specialized  broiler  industry  will  have 
to  offset  this  possible  curtailment  in 
flock  replacement  at  this  moment,  is 
a  moot  question.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  increased  efficiency  of 
broiler  production  makes  it  possible 
for  growers  faced  with  unfavorable 
market  conditions  to  reduce  oper¬ 
ations  more  quickly  than  any  other 
segment  of  the  poultry  industry.  The 
converse  is  also  true,  insofar  as  any 
rise  for  broilers  by  consumers  goes 

From  all  indications,  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  U.  S.  poultry  products  wil 
be  less  in  the  1950  domestic  market 
than  at  any  other  time  since  1940. 
The  falling  off  in  exports  reflects  a 
definite  recovery  of  the  European 
agricultural  position  and  the  critica 
foreign  dollar  supply  situation.  The 
recent  devaluation  in  terms  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  has  made  many  U.  S. 
agricultural  products,  including  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs,  more  expensive  than 
such  products  from  other  exporting 
nations. 

Layers  on  farms  in  January,  1949, 
reached  413  million.  Young  chickens 
raised  in  1949  totalled  748  million. 
Commercial  broilers  raised  in  1949 
is  estimated  at  421  million.  Whether 
these  production  records  in  poultry 
will  be  expanded,  reduced  or  re¬ 
main  about  the  same  in  1950  will  de¬ 
pend  substantially  on  what  the 
federal  government  plans  on  doing 
by  its  legal  powers  that  supply  anc 
demand  can  no  longer  perform  by  its 
natural  powers. 


★  FASTER  CHICK  GROWTH . . .  FEATHERS  TOO 

....on  LESS  feed! 


Chicks  tend  to  grow  fast  in  the 
first  few  weeks — and  Beacon  Com¬ 
plete  Starter  is  formulated  to  help 
encourage  this  growth. 

Beacon’s  25%  protein,  low  fibre 
and  high  biological  efficiency  means 
economy  and  fast  growth!  Helps  de¬ 
velop  excellent  feathering,  too — even 
in  hot  weather. 


LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD! 

Records  show  that  birds  of  many  Beacon 
users  average  well  below  3  pounds  of  feed 
per  pound  of  meat  at  weights  of  4  pounds 
and  over,  per  bird,  at  9  to  12  weeks  of 
age.  More  —  there’ll  be  fewer  “barebacks.” 
Feather  pulling  and  cannibalism  —  so  fre¬ 
quently  seen  with  higher  corn  base  rations 
—  are  discouraged. 

AFTER  BEACON  STARTER 

After  Beacon  Starter  has  produced  its 
fine  results  —  keep  up  the  good  work!  For 
BROILERS  switch  to  Beacon  Broiler  Feed 
at  6  weeks.  For  LAYERS  add  grain  at  7 
weeks  —  switch  to  Beacon  70/30  Feeding 
Plan  after  12th  week. 


*Gr««n  stars 
on  sutfaquinoxalino 
food  bags. 


the  BEACON 


MILLING  CO.  inc.  ★ 


CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


GROW 


For  TEAS  ’BOUND  PROFITS 

No  worry  about  changing  markets,  sea¬ 
sonal  slumps,  when  you  raise  capons! 
They’re  always  in  demand  at  premium 
prices. 

We  offer  4-week-old  specially  bred  cock 
erels  already  caponized  (surgically)  ana 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Saves 
you  time,  labor,  and  fuel.  With  rea¬ 
sonable  care  they  reach  9  lb.  weight  five 
months  after  you  receive  them.  Large¬ 
bodied,  plump -breasted  birds  with  extra 
fine  flavor, — tender,  sweet,  and  delicious 
meat.  Economical  too — these  4-week-old 
capons  cost  less  than  day-old  turkey 
poults-.  Order  some  this  year  for  greater 
neat  profits! 

Write  today  for  full  information  A.  price*. 


to 


'ilmantbl 


Box  R,  Kingsley,  Pa, 


POULTRY  FARM 


CAPON  PELLETS 


100,  $3.00;  1000.  $25.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey 

Bite  100.  50e:  1000.  $2.50.  Pliers  50«  Lead  heating 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $0.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 

“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT’’  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  .100  -$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


Otci  ^etia&Ce  - 


STEELMAN’S 


DAY-OLD  AND  STARTED 


CHICKS 


from  High-Producing  Flocks, 
Pa.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled 


[PIONEER  STRAIN  NEW  HAMP 
SHIRES  are  heavy  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  with  high  livability,  excel¬ 
lent  eg g  and  body  weight. 
BIG-TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
hens  5  to  7  lbs.,  steady  pro¬ 
ducers  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Top-notch  birds  for  commercial 
egg  farms. 

CROSS  BREEDS,  Barred  Cross 
or  Cornish  Cross.  Hardy.  Heavy 
producers.  Broilers  2  to  4  weeks 
earlier. 

TURKEY  POULTS,  broad  breast¬ 
ed  bronze  birds,  nationally  known. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TODAY! 


STEELMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  II,  R.  D.  I,  Laosdale,  Penna. 


- STARTED  CRICKS' 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Cresses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  eld.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop..  Bex  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WENE  CHICKS 


'  $1  FOR  extra 

\  '*<  J  EGGS 


FOR  more 

MEAT 


E.H.  Wene  BIG  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS 

Top  quality  chicks  mean  top  profits. 

Order  now.  Wene1*  breeding  stock  has 
been  constantly  improved  for  over  25  years. 

U.S.-N.J.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


(30%  Wene  Breeders  are 


num  pr< 
R.O.P. 


Sired.) 


WRITE  TODAY  for  fret  FeUer  aad  Price  List 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  A-fi 

VINELAND  N.  J. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  | 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2.  MeALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50:  1 00- $8. 00.  Price#  mro 

at  hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN.  R-10.  BeJIefenU.  Pm. 
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Pennsylvania  Farms 


•  • .  give  you  Superior  Egg  and 
Meat  Production  INHERITANCE 

That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance.  If  you  get  good  egg  and 
meat  production  inheritance,  you  get  value.  If  you  don’t,  you  get  nothing 
— nothing,  that  is,  but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

WANT  EXTRA  EGGS? 


You'll  get  them  if  your 
chicks  inherit  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ability.  Look  at  the 
egg  records  behind  our  R.O. 

P.  Sired  “Master-Mated” 
mating  chicks  at  the  right. 

Heavy  laying  is  in  their 
blood.  Good  feed  and  care  brings  it  out  in 
your  laying  house. 

WANT  BETTER  MEAT  BIRDS? 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  “Master- 
Mated”  mating  chicks  have 
been  bred  up  for  meat 
qualities  too.  They  feather 
quickly,  finish  to  market 
topping  plumpness,  reach 
broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner 
at  less  feed  cost. 

WANT  TO  CUT  YOUR  COSTS? 

You  can  do  it  by  raising 
our  R.O.P.  Sired  “Master- 
Mated”  mating  chicks  be¬ 
cause  faster  growth,  better 
livability,  and  higher  hen- 
housed  egg  averages  keep 
down  your  feed  and  labor 
costs  per  dozen  eggs  or  per 
pound  of  meat  produced. 

You  Get  All  the  Things  You  Want 

in  poultry  when  you  raise  these  top-grade  chlclK  be¬ 
cause  they  have  Uie  inheritance  to  give  you  what  you 
want.  We’ve  been  improving  our  strains  tor  22  years 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  All  our  breeding  birds  are  l’ennsylvania- 
tl.S.  Approved — Pullorunt  Passed.  For  9  years  we 
have  been  using  llecord  of  Performance  breeding  sires 
of  high  production  inheritance. 
The  cumulative  benefits  of  this 
program— and  they  get 
better  year  by  year — all 
go  to  you. 


This  Year's  Addition: 
4,805  R.O.P.  Breeding  Sires 

with  dams'  records  as  follows: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 25 1  to  340  cut 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  . . . .  200  to  301  egg* 

WHITE  ROCKS  .  225  to  308  eggs 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  200  to  330  eggs 

R.  I.  Redo  .  272  to  326  eoo* 

Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 

H AMP- ROCKS  (sex-linked  off  cross) 

200  to  301  e|fs 
ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  eoo  and  broiler 
cross)  .  200  to  330  egos 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired 
Breeders  in  each  of  our  breeds  is 
as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%;  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  23.6%;  Barred  Rocks. 
57.9%;  White  Rocks,  43.8%; 
Hamp-Rocks  (Sex-Linked) ,  39.5% ; 
Rock-Hamps,  (Barred  Cross) , 
34.3%. 


Year  after  year  our  customers 
save  money  by  our  liberal  dis¬ 
count  on  orders  booked  now. 
Details  in  our  price  list. 


FARMS  HATCHL^N 


FREE  CATALOG 

Mail  a  post  card  now 
for  your  free  copy  of 
our  new  cataloq  ex- 
plainino  the  inheritance 
of  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks  and  showing  how 
till  the  profit  points  are 
put  Into  the  bloodlines. 
We’ll  also  send  you  our 
LOW  PRICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


SPSCMUfE 

Raise 

KERR’S  uW/y  CHICKS 


The  new  Egg-Type  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
that  combines : 

•  Top  Egg  Production 

•  Excellent  Meat  Quality 
•  Light  Feather  Color 
—  plua  7  other  profitable  factor*. 

This  Strain  developed  by  9  years  skillful  ae.ec - 
Uve  breeding — available  only  from  us. 

Also  hatching  Barred  Cross  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks. 
Write  today  for  folder  and  full  Information. 

SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 


DEPT.  R. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  I’oults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes'  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery*  Ridgewood*  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Biood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-round  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  from  proven 
strains  and  crosses  — 
America’s  finest.  Custom 
Built.  Fit  your  farm 
needs:  For  High  Egg 

Yields,  For  Fast  Meat 
Production,  For  Meat- 
Eggs  Combined. 


KERR’S  EGG-LINE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 

Built  from  two  top  strains.  High  Livability, 
Egg  Production  of  parent  strains  “fixed” 
in  Kerr’s  Egg-Line  Leghorns. 

KERR’S  SEX-LINKED  CROSS  — 

High  Production  strains.  Reds  x  Barred 
Rocks.  Remarkable  all-year  layers.  High 
flock  averages.  Hybrid  vigor. 

KERR’S  HIGH  PRODUCTION  R.  I.  REDS  — 

Bred  from  a  leading  egg  test  winning 
strain.  H  gh  averages  in  egg  product.on 
and  livability  without  pampering. 

SPECIAL!  Kerr’*  Broad  Breasted  Broiler 
chicks.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar,  prices.  .  NEW  Kerr 
Chick  Circular  FREE. 

Write  — 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Advances  in  Poultry  Feeding 

By  E.  I.  Robertson 


Tremendous  changes  are  underway- 
in  poultry  feeding  today.  Improved 
rations  that  supply  more  available 
energy  are  promoting  faster  growth 
in  broilers  with  better  feed  efficiency 
so  that  growers  can  market  their 
flocks  at  heavier  weights,  at  an 
earlier  age,  or  both.  Isolation  of  vita¬ 
min  B-12  and  biosynthesis  of  APF 
(animal  protein  factors)  promises 
greater  efficiency  in  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  future.  No  longer  will 
poultry  rations  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  scarce  animal  proteins,  particu¬ 
larly  fish  products,  to  supply  these 
essential  nutrients.  Methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  are  changing  as  larger  pens  with 
chain  feeders  are  permitting  mecha¬ 
nization  of  poultry  production  by 
eliminating  much  of  the  “lift,  walk, 
and  carry”  type  of  labor.  More 
changes  in  poultry  feeding  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  past  five  years  than 
during  any  similar  period  in  history. 


Vitamin  B-12  and  APF 

The  “Story  of  the  Year”  is  the 
isolation  of  vitamin  B-12  and 
biosynthesis  of  APF.  For  years  nu¬ 
tritionists  have  known  that  poultry 
require  animal  protein  for  most  rapid 
growth  and  efficient  use  of  feed. 
Rations  have  been  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  supplying  the  minimum 
amount  of  animal  protein  that  would 
provide  this  efficiency.  Now  it  is 
realized  that  one  or  more  vitamins 
are  involved  which  are  furnished  by 
the  proteins  of  animal  origin.  The 
term  “animal  protein  factors”  is  a 
misnomer  because  these  nu¬ 
tritional  factors  are  found  also  in 
plant  products,  though  to  a  far  less 
extent.  Richest  sources  are  fish  solu¬ 
bles  and  fish  meal.  The  APF  activity 
of  meat  scrap  is  low  and  variable. 

Early  work  on  these  factors  was 
done  at  Beltsvi.le  Research  Center 
when  investigators  found  that  either 
dried  cow  manure  or  an  extract  made 
from  it  improved  the  results  obtained 
on  all-plant  rations.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  workers  at  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  in 
Wooster,  reported  that  built-up  litter 
supported  better  hatchability  from 
hens  fed  a  ration  containing  no  ani¬ 
mal  protein  than  when  the  litter  was 
changed  frequent  y.  This  finding  sug¬ 
gested  the  formation  of  APF  activity 
in  the  litter.  Later,  Dr.  James 
McGinnis,  of  Washington  State 
College,  winner  of  the  1949  American 
Feed  Manufacturers’  research  award' 
in  poultry  nutrition,  proved  the 
synthesis  of  these  factors,  in  the 
droppings  "after  voiding.  This  was 
done  by  collecting  droppings  from 
laying  hens,  freezing  one  portion,  but 
allowing  the  other  portion  to  remain 
at  room  temperature.  Later,  when  the 
droppings  were  incorporated  in  the 
feed  of  chicks,  the  frozen  droppings 
were  of  no  value;  whereas  the  drop¬ 
pings  maintained  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  produced  a  growth  response. 
This  indicated  the  synthesis  of  the 
nutritional  factors  by  the  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  droppings. 

During  the  Summer  of  1948, 
crystals  of  pure  vitamin  B-12  were 
isolated  from  liver.  This  new  vitamin 
was  highly  effective  as  a  cure  for 
pernicious  anemia  in  human  patients 
in  which  extremely  small  quantities 
proved  sufficient.  Likewise,  very 
small  amounts  improved  the  per¬ 
formance  of  chicks  when  fed  an  all¬ 
plant  ration.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
synthesis  of  vitamin  B-12  activity  by 
controlled  fermentation  was  an¬ 
nounced.  In  the  early  development, 
the  synthesis  was  obtained  from  the 
fermentation  used  to  produce 
streptomycin. 

Animal  Protein  Supplements 

While  many  studies  have  indicated 
that  APF  may  make  it  possible-  to 
eliminate  all  animal  protein  from 
poultry  rations,  this  change  does  not 
appear  desirable  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  because  APF  supplements  do 
not  contribute  to  the  amino  acid 
make-up  of  the  ration.  Proteins  of 
animal  origin  supplement  proteins 
of  plant  origin  for  most  efficient 
uti  ization;  consequently,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  better  amino  acid  bal¬ 
ance  by  a  combination  of  animal  and 
vegetable  proteins  than  from  vege¬ 
table  proteins  alone.  However,  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  vitamin  B-12 
and  its  related  compounds,  produced 
through  microbiological  synthesis,  are 
usually  the  limiting  factors  in  the 
utilization  of  protein. 


It  appears  that  vitamin  B-12  is 
required  for  the  ability  of  an  animal 
to  metabolize  or  use  proteins.  This 
yardstick  has  been  used  to  prove  the 
identical  nature  of  vitamin  B-12  and 
“Factor  X”  reported  by  Hartman  and 
Cary,  of  the  Dairy  Division,  at  Belts- 
ville.  In  chick  assays,  high  protein 
levels  and  the  inclusion  of  thryo- 
protein  in  the  ration  have  been  used 
to  increase  the  requirement  of  the 
test  animals  for  vitamin  B-12. 

The  isolation  of  vitamin  B-12  and 
biosynthesis  of  APF  is  the  third 
major  milestone  in  poultry  nutrition, 
ranking  in  importance  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  vitamin  D  during  the  20’s, 
and  riboflavin  during  the  30’s.  By 
harnessing  a  microbe,  science  has 
added  a  new  source  of  nutrients  for 
poultry  feeding.  APF  is  proving 
equally  as  important  also  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  swine.  The  development  of  this 
new  source  of  nutrients  will  event¬ 
ually  reduce  feed  costs. 

High  Energy  Feed 

The  results  of  high  energy  rations, 
such  as  the  Connecticut  Broiler 
Ration  developed  by  Drs.  Singsen, 
Matterson,  and  Scott,  illustrate  the 
advantage  of  having  a  high  level  of 
available  nutrients  for  young  chicks 
and  broilers.  Because  of  a  short  and 
simple  digestive  tract,  chicks  are  un¬ 
able  to  digest  fiber  and,  consequently, 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  nutrients 
locked  in  high  fiber  ingredients.  It 
should  be  realized,  however,  that  the 
fiber  content  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  reliable  index  of  the  energy 
value  of  a  ration.  If  the  fiber  itself 
does  not  enclose  any  nutrients,  it  acts 
only  as  bulk  in  the  ration  and  mere  y 
dilutes  the  mash  by  that  amount.  If, 
however,  some  of  the  nutrients  of 
the  feedstuff  are  locked  in  by  fiber, 
such  as  in  wheat  bran,  they  pass 
through  the  digestive  tract  without 
being  completely  utilized.  Some  fibr¬ 
ous  ingredients,  such  as  pulverized 
oats,  are  composed  of  concentrated 
energy  of  the  kernel  diluted  with  the 
fiber  of  the  hull.  Such  feedstuffs 
furnish  more  availab.e  energy  per 
pound  than  does  wheat  bran. 

Rations  formulated  to  supply  a 
high  level  of  available  energy  give 
the  greatest  response  with  young 
chicks,  poults  and  broilers.  This  is 
because  the  demand  for  energy  is 
greatest  during  periods  of  most  rapid 
growth.  Furthermore,  the  digestive 
tract  is  limited  in  the  volume  of  feed 
it  can  accommodate  during  this 
period.  At  older  ages,  turkeys  make 
better  use  of  high  fiber  rations  than 
do  chickens.  Though  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponse  to  concentrated  feed  is  during 
early  life,  results  at  New  York  and 
Texas  experiment  stations  indicate 
that  layers  produced  more  eggs  on 
less  feed  and  maintained  higher  body 
weights  when  fed  high  energy 
rations. 

Supplements  for  Corn 

Though  corn,  “the  king  of  the  feed 
grains,”  contains  a  high  level  of 
available  energy,  it  is  too  low  in 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins  for 
efficient  growth  and  production.  For 
most  efficient  rations,  proper  supple¬ 
ments  must  be  selected  to  balance  the 
deficiencies  of  corn.  In  formulas 
where  corn  is  the  principal  ingredi¬ 
ent,  often  making  up  50  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  ration,  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  placed  on  the  quality 
of  the  protein  and  vitamin  supple¬ 
ments.  Adding  synthetic  vitamins 
may  be  the  most  economical  means 
of  insuring  the  proper  balance  of 
nutrients. 

For  example,  corn  is  particularly 
deficient  in  an  essential  amino  acid, 
tryptophane.  In  the  body,  trypto¬ 
phane  may  function  as  a  protein  or 
it  can  be  converted  into  a  vitamin, 
niacin.  However,  com  is  also  notori¬ 
ously  deficient  in  niacin.  Extra 
niacin  added  to  the  ration  wou'd  have 
a  sparing  action  on  tryptophane,  as 
well  as  making  up  the  niacin  de¬ 
ficiency  of  corn.  Since  niacin  is  far 
less  expensive  than  trypotophane, 
many  feed  manufacturers  now  add 
niacin  to  high  corn  rations  to  im¬ 
prove  its  performance.  If  you  see 
niacin  listed  as  an  ingredient  on 
your  feed  tag,  do  not  be  alarmed  at 
its  cost  for  this  vitamin  was  added 
at  less  than  one  cent  a  bag  of  feed. 

The  Connecticut  Broiler  Ration  has 
stimulated  a  vast  amount  of  con¬ 
troversy,  discussion  and  improve- 
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tVefiierine 

MINORCA  LEGHORNS 


This  cross  is  a  wonderful  breed 
to  raise  for  La rge.  White  Eggs, 
i,arge  Body  Size.  Kemarkable 
_  Livability.  Blk.  Minorca  Males 

MIMOACA -  LECHOAM&  mated  with  our  Large.  White 

Leghorn  Females  to  get  this 
Highly  Profitable  Cross. 

,  Birds  are  white  with  few 
black  tipped  feathers.  Minorca- 
Ia>ghorns  our  specialty. 

Breeding  and  Hatching  Pro¬ 
duction  Bred  White  Leghorns 
for  40  Years.  Improved  —  Im¬ 
proved!  Offering  exceptional  quali¬ 
ty  this  year,  bred  and  improved 
;  with  breeding  stock  from  two 

_  ■ _ _ nationally  known  Leghorn  hrecd- 

'VHrrf  i-*#h<ytb5  ers  All  “Super-Mating"  Chicks 
sired  by  300  Egg  Kecord  Males. 
You'll  get  T,arge-Bodied  Leg¬ 
horns.  Heavy  Production.  Increased 
Livability  with  Wolverine  Stock. 

Also  featuring  Broiler-Egg  Type 
New  llampshites.  Bred  and  Selected 
for  Quick  Feathering.  Fast  Growth. 
Heavy  Egg  Production.  Also  White 
Bocks.  r.  S.  Approved -Pul loruin 
Controlled.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 

_ _  and  Special  Prices.  Started  White 

Leghorn  and  Minorca  -  Leghorn 
newhIRnhiKI)  Pullets  3  Weeks  and  Tip. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY  Box  l(M,  Zeeland.  Mieh. 


Bred  Since  1922  for 
LIVABILITY, 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE, 
and  STEADY  EGG  LAYING 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  tor 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  males  used 
are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better.  Co¬ 
operating  fully  in  Pullorum  and  breed 
improvement  phases  of  N.  P.  I.  P.  We 
concentrate  on  QUALITY  —  not  Quantity. 
Every  chick  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  farm.  Breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  available. 
Order  soon!  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

DAT\|XIF’C  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
DUl/lllL  U  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  E,  Chemung,  New  York 
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FIRST 

PURE  IREDS 

1MI 

Oikktt-W- 
Tomorrsw  Fink 

AGAIN  in  1949 

finl— Caaa. 
Stt«ad-M«w  lag 


Sensation  of  the  Poultry  World 

Finest  meat  quality,  low  grow¬ 
ing  cost.  First  pure  breds  to 
combine  high  official  pro¬ 
duction  in  R.O.P.  and  laying 
contests  and  top  official  meat 
performance  — 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

ARBOR  ACRES  FARM 

19  Marlborough  Road 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CEDARHURST 


LARGE 


because  of 

LONGTIME  PRODUCTION! 

On  a  hen-housed  basis.  Cedarhurst 
Leghorns  AVERAGED  269.5  eggs 
first  year.  196.1  eggs  second  year  for  a  2-year  avg. 
of  232  eggs!  Compare  with  contest  avg.  of  151.02 
eggs.  In  flock  mating  test,  our  2-yr.  avg.  production 
uas  206  eggs — for  a  profit  over  feed  costs  of  $5.35  per 
bird. 

Get  longtime  production  in  your  flock  with  Cedar¬ 
hurst  Leghorns.  Write  today  for  catalog  to  Alfred 
Trudel,  Box  R  _ _ 


CEDARHURST  pR°KYy  ,T5! 


LEGHORNS 

Make  More  Profits 


HARMONY  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF  R.O.P.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
*  •  *  »  * 

N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 

R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Cockerels 

Available  Now  From  Strain  With 

Highest  R.O.P.  Records 

in  1947-48  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Also  Available  Progeny  Tested. 

Hen-Hatched  Baby  Chicks 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Bullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42*  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
haby  chicks.  Ohlo-U.S.  Approved.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners.  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests.  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
Prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Kaisers. 
Lemmsn  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04R,  Holland.  Michigan 


ment  in  the  rations  for  young  chicks 
and  poults.  The  results  it  produces 
have  established  new  standards  for 
broiler  growth  and  feed  efficiency. 
Broilers  grown  on  high  energy 
rations  do  not  make  as  great  a  gain 
in  the  feeding  station  as  poultry  fed 
former  rations.  While  this  may 
change  the  pricing  policy  of  poultry 
buyers,  it  is  evidence  that  birds  are 
being  grown  better  on  the  farm. 

Pellets  and  Crumbles 

Another  development'  in  poultry 
feeding  is  the  growing  use  of  pellets. 
Supplemental  feed,  such  as  pellets, 
increases  feed  intake  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  improves  the  production  of 
the  flock.  Because  such  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  feed  consumed  by  the 
flock  is  used  for  body  maintenance, 
any  additional  intake  over  the 
maintenance  requirement  produces  a 
considerable  increase  in  production. 
Pellets  are  also  helpful  in  increasing 
the  feed  intake  of  broilers  during 
warm  weather  and  for  putting  a  good 
finish  on  market  birds.  Layers  re¬ 
spond  favorably  to  the  daily  feeding 
of  pellets  at  noon  to  increase  their 
intake  of  mash  which  supplies  the 
vitamins  and  proteins  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Pellet  feeding  has  proven 
popular  for  range  feeding  of  pullets 
in  which  no  hoppers  are  required. 
Pellets  reduce  feed  wastage  on  windy 
areas  where  much  of  the  mash  would 
blow  away. 

More  recently,  pellets  have  been 
crushed  into  “crumbles”  or  “gran¬ 
ules”  to  provide  feed  particles  of 
various  sizes.  The  most  favorable  re¬ 
sults  have  been  reported  with  the  use 
of  crumbles  for  feeding  turkeys. 
Major  benefits  of  this  form  of  feed 
appear  to  come  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  life.  Poults  may  be  as  much 
as  half  a  pound  heavier  at  six  weeks 
of  age  when  fed  crumbles  as  when 
fed  mash.  The  added  vigor  indicated 
by  this  greater  weight  pays  valu¬ 
able  dividends  with  fewer  losses  and 
the  larger  size  when  the  poults  are 
moved  to  the  growing  range. 

Crumbles  appear  to  have  some 
place  in  the  feeding  of  chicken  flocks, 
particularly  as  it  permits  the  use  of 
higher  fiber  rations.  However,  the 
feeding  of  crumbles  has  not  produced 
the  increase  in  growth  that  has  been 
observed  in  turkey  poults. 

In  some  areas,  the  use  of  bulk 
feed  has  gained  in  popularity.  Bulk 
feed  eliminates  the  need  for  sacks 
and  permits  the  feed  to  be  handled 
mechanically.  However,  due  to  sepa¬ 
ration  in  transit,  only  limited  use  of 
bulk  feed  can  be  made. 

Mechanical  Feeders 

Labor  shortage  during  the  war 
stimulated  the  development  of  many 
labor-saving  ideas.  One  of -the  major 
deve  opments  in  poultry  has  been  in 
the  use  of  larger  pens.  With  larger 
pens  it  is  possible  to  use  mechanical 
equipment  in  the  pen,  such  as  trac¬ 
tors  for  cleaning  the  house  and,  more 
recently,  the  development  of  me¬ 
chanical  feeders.  The  most  popular 
mechanical  feeders  today  are  those 
employing  a  chain  that  moves  slowly 
through  the  feed  trough  carrying  the 
feed  within  and  between  its  links. 
Since  feed  is  continually  on  the  move, 
improved  feed  intake  has  been  re¬ 
ported.  This  method  of  feeding 
eliminates  much  of  the  labor  of  dis¬ 
tributing  feed  for  the  layers.  Poultry- 
men,  who  have  used  chain  feeders, 
report  favorably  on  their  use  for 
laying  hens,  as  well  as  broilers.  Me¬ 
chanical  feeding  of  poultry  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  with  a  complete  ration  in  the 
form  of  mash  and  pellets  as  the  me¬ 
chanical  feeders  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  supplemental  feeding. 
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WHITE 


SHIRTS 


FOB.  50  CUNTS  BACH. 


From  the  Workman  to  the  Wearer 

TWO  well-made,  linen  Bhleld-bosom,  French 
yoke,  unlauudered  shirts,  all  ready  to  wash  and 
wear,  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  On*  Dollar. 
Give  size  of  collar  worn,  and  write  your  name, 
post  office,  county  and  state  plainly.  Address 

NEWARK  SHIRT  CO., 

104:  Montclair  av.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

llf~  Ooe  sample  shirt  6<>nt  on  receipt  of  60  cents  In 
postage  stamps  or  currency. 


DOUBLE^DIAMOND 

POULTRYMEN 


This  Makes  Sense  . 


FEEDS  WITH  GUARANTEED  PRODUCTIVE  ENERGY 
BALANCED  RIGHT  TO  GIVE  MORE  PROFITS 
MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  AT  MINIMUM  COST 


BREEDERS  LAYERS  MEAT  BIRDS 

s  s  s 

HIcal  BREEDER  HIcal  LAYER  HIcal  BROILER 

START  THEM  ALL  WITH  A  HIcal  STARTER 

- s - 

Ask  Your  DOUBLE  S  DIAMOND  DEALER  or  Write 

DAILEY  MILLS,  INC. 

OLEAN . NEWYORK 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


T  PAY  S  TO  BUY 


BEACON 


12 


ORDER  NOW 

“The  Finest  in  The  East  “a 
Certified  White  Leghorns 


R.O.P.  Sired 
Broad  Breasted  Meat  Hamps 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

*  D  3  PATERSON  N.  J 


For  GREATER 
PROFITS 


PEDIGREED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


High  Production,  Top  Livability.  Large  Egg  and 
Body  Size — the  inherent  abilities  you  want  In  your 
chicks — are  all  available  in  Burr's  White  Leghorns. 
18  year  pedigree  breeding.  79.4%  of  our  1700 
R.  O.  P.  Candidates  qualified  with  hen-housed 
average  of  240  eggs  per  bird.  3500  pedigreed 
breeders  on  our  farm. 

PA.  U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Burr  White  Leghorns  are  ideal  for  commercial 
Egg  Production.  Foundation,  or  Improvement. 
Order  chicka  early.  Write  for  folder  today. 

BURR’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1-R  Tunkhonnock,  Pag. 


'UJluU 


Jletflt&utA 


Increase  your  poultry  income  by  raising 
chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro¬ 
duction  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  established 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns:  Strong 
Chicks,  Good  Livability,  Large-type,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10.000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
lled-Rock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early: 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY. POULTRY  FARM 


xfUJlteAe  Quality  Predominated' 


DEPT.  20 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  Improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penoa. 


HUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hems 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  tc  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  it  Ckls.  Send  for  free  cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


MINORCA  CHICKENS.  Americas  grreatest  producers 
larger  premium  snowhtte  eggs.  Colored  literature 
free.  CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA. 
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Most  poultrymen  know  that  the  first 
few  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  are  the  most 
critical.  For  during  this  brief  period 
the  chick  must  be  amply  supplied  with 
every  vitamin,  mineral,  protein  and 
other  nutrient  needed  to  build  a  strong 
body-frame  and  vigorous  organs  .  .  . 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  later  sound 
growth  and  maximum  production. 

That’s  what  we  mean  by  "Fortified 
for  Life.”  Obviously,  no  starter  can 
supply  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  bird 
for  the  rest  of  its  life.  But,  there  is  no 
more  complete,  more  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  starter  than  Pratts.  None  will 
give  a  chick  such  a  fortified  start 
towards  becoming  a  strong,  healthy, 
heavy-laying  hen. 

And  Pratts  "Double-Duty”  Chick 
Starter  is  more  than  just  an  excellent 


"DOUBLE-DUTY" 

CHICK  STARTER 


starter — it  is  a  corrective  feed  as  well. 
It  is  made  so  rich  in  all  critical  nutri¬ 
ents  that  the  first  few  ounces  can  head 
off  many  troubles  that  begin  in  the  egg. 

For  Pratts  will  overcome  many  cases 
of  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  .  .  .  Rick¬ 
ets  ..  .  Hock  Disease  and  others  which 
begin  in  the  shell  .  .  .  which  chicks 
inherit  from  the  egg. 

Ask  any  constant  feeder  of  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Chick  Starter  in  your 
neighborhood.  He’ll  tell  you  that  Pratts 
will  not  only  give  your  chicks  the  best 
start  ever,  but  will  give  deficient  chicks 
a  second  chance  as  well. 

Then,  you  too  will  insist  on  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Chick  Starter  from  your 
local  dealer.  Your  egg  production  rec¬ 
ords  next  fall  will  prove  that  it  does 
'fortify  your  chicks  for  life.” 

i 

FREE!  Send  today  for  “Their  ! 
Life  Is  In  Your  Hands,”  Pratt’s  i 
booklet  of  practical  chick-raising 
help.  Write  Pratt  Food  Company, 
Dept.  BC-235,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  I 
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SEX-LINK  CHICKS 

One  of  New  England*  finest  farms  with  18  year* 
of  experience  In  developing  Sex-Linked  layers 
for  high  production  and  livability. 

MASSACHUSETTS  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Write  for  Folders  and  Prices. 

STONCATE  CHICKS 

The  Cleanest  Hatcher  y  in  New  England 
WALTER  F.  WOOD,  JR.,  Prop. 
BOX  18,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


Steadily  Gaining  in 
Commercial  Areas 

Peck’s  Sex-Links  (R.O.P.  R.  I. 
Red  glred).  Bd.  Rocks,  Bd. 
Crosses,  and  Hamps  are  In  “best 
seller”  class  in  concentrated 
poultry  areas  where  profits  can  be 
compared.  Business  poultrymen 
like  them  for  egg  and  broiler 
production.  Ct..  U.  8.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 

breeders  on  our  farm.  Or  ’er  early.  Free  Folder — write 
today.  WILLIAM  C.  PECK.  RED.  2-0.  Madison.  Conn. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27rb'ycar  proven  (fimlity.  N.Hampshires.  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  lied- Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  'V.Bocks. 
Ail  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  ptillnrum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices  MATTERN'S 

HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  8PRING8,  PENNA. 


•  First  Chicken  Bred  Like  Hy¬ 
brid  Corn 


o  Average  of  223  Eggs  Hen- 
housed  Basis  for  all  farmers 
completing  1947-1948  Hy-Line 
Farm  Flock  Laying  Contest. 

•  Good  Meat  Value  With  Extra 
Low  Feed  Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs. 

•  15  Million  Sold  in  U.S.  In  1949. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CA  TALOC  TOD  A  Y 

WALLACE  HY-CROSS  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

85  Swamp  Road,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hainp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful 
sturdy  birds.  Booking  Orders  Now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 


At  Shubert’s  Duck  Farm  in  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  over  80,000  prime  Pekin 
ducks  are  raised  for  the  market  each  year.  This  duck  farm  is  typical  of 
many  others  located  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island. 

Millions  of  Dollars  in  Ducks 

By  Marshall  F.  Spear 


Surprising  is  the  historical  fact  that 
Long  Island  ducks  are  not  Long  Is¬ 
landers  at  all,  but  merely  descendants 
of  ducks  which,  as  recently  as  1872, 
waddled  about  the  Imperial  Aviaries 
at  Pekin,  in  China.  They  were  by  no 
means  ordinary  Chinese  ducks,  those 
Pekin  birds.  The  legend  is  that  a 
certain  man  named  McGrath,  of  the 
importing  firm  of  Fegg  &  Company, 
happened  to  be  in  China  in  the  Spring 
of  1872  on  a  business  trip.  By  chance 
he  saw  some  white  ducks  of  unusual 
size.  From  Pekin  he  obtained  a  few 
of  their  eggs  which  he  took  with  him 
to  his  office  in  Shanghai  to  be  in¬ 
cubated.  Fifteen  ducklings  hatched 
and  grew.  Simultaneously  a  Major 
Ashley,  a  Britisher  who  collected  rare 
birds,  also  obtained  some  Pekin  eggs 
and  hatched  a  sma.l  number  of  these 
strange  new  ducks. 

By  coincidence,  there  touched  at 
Shanghai  one  day  that  Spring  a  clip¬ 
per  from  Stonington,  Conn.,  bearing 
as  passenger  James  E.  Palmer,  poul¬ 
try  breeder  and  fancier,  who  was 
cruising  the  Orient  in  the  vague  hope 
of  finding  something  new  in  poultry. 
He  had  searched  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  its  adjacent  islands  with  no  suc¬ 
cess,  except  to  obtain  a  few  rather 
ordinary  fowls  at  Java.  In  Shanghai 
he  found  Major  Ashley’s  collection.. 
There  he  saw  but  failed  to  make 
particular  note  of  the  Pekin  ducks 
which  he  mistook  at  first  for  common 
geese.  No  thought  entered  his  head 
that  these  large  creatures  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  ducks! 

Major  Ashiey,  however,  called  his 
attention  to  the  waterfowl,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Palmer  immediately  re¬ 
alized  the  importance  of  his  “find” 
and  negotiated  with  Mr.  McGrath  to 
take  the  latter’s  stock  back  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  arrangement  was  that  half 
of  the  surviving  ducks  should  go  to 
a  designated  friend  of  Mr.  McGrath’s 
in  this  country. 

There  came  a  storm  at  sea  and  six 
of  the  precious  ducks  were  lost  in 
the  China  Sea  not  far  out  from 
Shanghai.  The  remaining  nine,  after 
a  voyage  lasting  124  days,  reached 
New  York  City  on  March  13,  1873  — 
a  date  now  honored  among  Long  Is¬ 
land  duck  growers  with  the  same 
reverence  that  certain  patriotic 
groups  and  Colonial  descendants  look 
upon  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath¬ 
ers  in  1620.  Mr.  Palmer’s  share  of 
the  survivors  amounted  to  one  drake 
and  three  ducks,  whi'e  the  friend  of 
Mr.  McGrath  got  the  other  two  drakes 
and  three  ducks — or  at  least  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  get  them.  They  were  sent 
from  the  ship,  but  were  never  re¬ 
ceived;  their  disappearance  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  this  day.  It  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  the  two  drakes 
and  three  ducks  were  stolen  from  the 
express  wagon  and  eaten  by  some 
tramp  who  thought  they  were  ordin¬ 
ary  geese. 

From  this  beginning  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  duck  industry  has  grown  to  the 
joint  where  six  or  seven  million 
ducks  are  sent  to  market  each  year. 
Approximately  two  thirds  of  all  the 
ducks  produced  in  the  United  States 


are  raised  on  70  farms  located  within 
a  15  mile  area  in  Suffolk  County, 
Long  Island.  These  farms  vary  in 
size  from  two  and  a  half  acres  to 
240  acres  and  the  larger  farms  can 
produce  300,000  ducks  each  year. 

What  is  called  a  “duck  farm”  on 
Long  Is.and  is  really  a  “duck  fac¬ 
tory,”  a  complex  but  highly  efficient 
plant  for  converting  feed  into  poultry 
meat.  The  duck  producer  selects  his 
own  breeding  stock,  tends  the  incuba¬ 
tors,  controls  the  feeding  and  growth 
of  the  young  ducklings,  and  finally 
kills  and  dresses  the  birds  that  go  to 
market.  The  ducks  are  killed  when 
they  reach  an  average  age  of  nine 
weeks,  making  them  the  youngest 
poultry  to  reach  the  market  with  the 
exception  of  squab. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  most  of  the 
ducks  raised  on  Long  Island  were 
marketed  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  New  York  City.  Today,  however, 
with  improved  methods  of  freezing, 
the  market  for  Long  Island  ducks  has 
become  the  entire  Uinted  States  as 
we.l  as  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
The  quick  freezing  and  eviscerating 
plant  of  the  Long  Island  Duck  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  located  in  Eastport,  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Long  Island  ducklings.  With¬ 
in  a  few  hours  after  being  killed,  the 
ducks  can  be  quick  frozen,  packed 
and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Millions  of  pounds  are  eviscer¬ 
ated  every  year  by  this  plant  and  are 
distributed  over  the  same  wide  areas 
in  attractive  individual  boxes.  This 
latter  type  of  pack  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  with  the  house¬ 
wife  because  it  may  be  kept  in  the 
home  refrigerator  or  deep  freeze  for 
an  indefinite  time  and  be  ready  for 
the  oven  at  a  moment’s  notice.  That 
is  the  general  background  and  history 
of  the  Long  Island  duck  industry — a 
small,  compact  group  of  farms  rais¬ 
ing  a  specialty  item  which  within 
a  few  years  has  become  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  highly 
edible  food  product. 

While  much  advancement  has  been 
made  in  both  the  growing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Long  Island  ducklings  in 
recent  years,  the  industry  is  not  rest¬ 
ing  on  its  laurels.  The  Long  Island 
Duck  Growers  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  an  association  composed  of 
a  majority  of  the  growers  on  the 
island,  is  continually  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  its  product  as  well  as  its  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  facilities. 

The  industry  well  realizes  that,  as 
the  demand  for  duck  dinners  in¬ 
creases,  competition  will  spring  up  in 
the  form  of  increased  production  in 
other  localities.  To  meet  this  com¬ 
petition  and  insure  the  advantage  now 
enjoyed,  the  industry  must  maintain 
its  present  forward  pace.  The  Long 
Island  duck  growers  are  intensely 
proud  of  their  $12,000,000  industry. 
They  are  proud  of  the  product  they 
raise;  a  product  that  is  not  only  sold 
by  name — Long  Island  duckling — in 
the  finest  restaurants  and  hotels 
throughout  the  country,  but  is  also 
available  to  and  within  the  budget  of 
the  average  American  housewife. 
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ALGER 


Q  oldest  otfampA 


THE  IMPROVED 

New  Hampshires 


Improved  Livability,  Feather  Color,  Meat 
Qualities,  and  Egg  Production,  make 
the  demand  for  Golden  Hamps  in¬ 
crease  year  after  year. 


Alger  Golden  Hamps  were  originated 
by  me  in  1939.  Since  then,  we  have 
constantly  improved  and  developed 
them  into  today’s  practical  money¬ 
making  strain. 


All  chicks  from  our  own  9,000  breeders 
MASS.-U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 


Go'W 


Learn  more  about  Golden 
Hamps  before  you  order 
any  chicks.  Full  story  in 
our  free  catalog  —  write 
today. 


ALGER  FARMS 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


I 
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~Ti  YEARS’  PROBRtXV 

hut  <tiu  working  to 


MOUL’S  Vigor -Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time, 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years  • —  the 
program  we’ll  continue  to  follow  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  producers  of  egg  and  meat  profits. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 

We  Ship  by  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 


Box  R 


EXETER,  N.  H. 


MEADOW  VIEW  QUALITY  CflICKS 

From  Champion  Strains 

APPROVED.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  100%  Pure 
strains  are  reproduced  from  the  Nation’s  foremost 
breeders.  We  offer  them  to  you  as  our  reference. 
We  buy  cockerels,  chicks  and  special  egg  from 
these  breeders  each  year.  Our  27th  year  — 

•  THE  FAMOUS  MOUNT  HOPE  WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

•  HARCO  ORCHARD  BARRED  ROCKS  AND 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

•  NEDLAR  FARMS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

•  FRYER  CROSS  SEX-LINKS  (HARCO  ROCK 
X  PRODUCTION  REDS). 

•  BARRED  CROSS  BREDS  (NEDLAR  HAMPS 
X  HARCO  MALES). 

Breeding  Is  the  cheapest  quality  you  buy.  Why 
bo  satisfied  with  less?  Know  the  full  story!  Send 


for  folder  ami  price  list  NOW. 

MEADOW  VIEW  FARM  CHICKS 
HENRY  M.  FRYER.  Owner 
BOX  110.  GREENWICH.  N.  Y.  Ph.  7504 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  t'nsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  10O  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS - $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17. 00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  1 1 .00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  Tor  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stuck’s 

a 

ualitv  Chicks 

100%  Live  Delivery  100 Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  12.03 

N:  II.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Asst.  Brir.  Cnix  $9.  Ilk-ltd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1>.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  45t  e*.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


j  X 

Whirl  hit »r  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  art  ini 


amt^ 

tSCORPORATIO 
N.  UMAlff 

Elf*  y««~meat  too.  1*0-220  egg  average*,  th«  raault 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fa*t,  economical  weight  gain*, 
early  feathering  —  the  reault  of  practical  breeding. 
N.  FL.  U-  Sa  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved  chick*. 
Send  for  Cetelog. 

A  N.W.,  U.S.  Pullorum  Cleon,  N.O.P.  breeding  Form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

•ox  F  •  •  rt 


IMPORTED  BLOOD 
EGG&MEAT  CROSSES 


Austra-White*  descended  from  imported  foundation 
high-production,  large-type  strains.  Cornish- Rocks, 

Cornish- Hamps,  Wyandotte-Rocks  for  premium-aual- 
Hy  broilers  with  crossbreed  stamina.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Passed.  Pullets,  Chicks,  Males.  Catalog  free.  Post¬ 
card  sufficient.  Lone  Elm  Hatchery,  5032  A  NokomU,  III. 


Official  Egg  Laying  Test 
Records  for  1948-49 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

The  egg  laying  tests  of  1948-49 
again  demonstrated  the  productivity 
of  the  American  hen,  with  high  rec¬ 
ords  chalked  up  tb  her  credit  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  New  York  to 
California.  The  two  highest  projects 
were  those  in  New  Jersey  and  Cali¬ 
fornia;  New  Jersey  came  through 
with  a  production  of  237.2  eggs  a  bird, 
and  her  competitor  on  the  West  Coast 
had  235.4  eggs.  Respective  point 
scores  were  245.9  and  243.2  (point 
scores  are  derived  from  the  weights 
of  the  eggs,  a  rating  of  1.00  being 
given  to  an  egg  weighing  two  ounces, 
thus  averaging  24  ounces  to  the  doz¬ 
en;  eggs  above  and  beiow  this  weight 
are  given  values  on  a  standard  scale 
approved  by  the  Council  of  American 
Official  Poultry  Tests). 

In  all,  12,558  birds  were  on  trial 
in  the  15  official  tests  conducted  in 
the  United  States  from  October  1, 
1948  to  September  22,  1949. 

Top  pen  among  all  breeds  was  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  entry  of  J.  J.  War¬ 
ren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
test  at  Storrs,  Conn.  The  13  birds 
in  the  pen  (the  official  number  in  ail 
standard  tests)  had  a  total  production 
of  4,309.15  points,  3,966  eggs — better 
than  300  eggs  per  bird.  This  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  record  for  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  in  U.  S.  egg  laying  tests, 
the  previous  one  being  held  by  an 
entry  of  Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton, 


High  Bird  for  the  year ,  White  Leg¬ 
horn  entry  of  J.  A.  Hanson  ( Cor¬ 
vallis ,  Ore.)  in  the  New  Jersey  Test, 
with  349  eggs,  376.65  points. 

Mass.,  in  the  1946-47  Western  New 
York  test  with  4,222.95  points,  3,919 
eggs.  While  the  Harco  Orchards  lost 
the  title  in  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
breed,  they  had  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pen  this  past  year  that  made  up 
for  it  as  it  ranked  first  in  the  Barred 
Rock  breed  and  second  highest  in  all 
breeds,  all  U.  S.  tests.  Their  high 
entry  was  in  the  Western  New  York 
test  and,  of  course,  won  that  partic¬ 
ular  test  with  a  record  of  4,088.30 
points,  3,899  eggs. 

White  Leghorns  took  third  place 
among  the  10  highest  pens;  this  was 
an  entry  of  the  Babcock  Poultry 
Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Test  with  a  score  of  4,059.70 
points,  3,815  eggs.  Of  the  10  leading 
pens  in  the  U.  S.,  four  were  Rhode 
Island  Reds  (two  of  which  belonged 
to  J.  J.  Warren),  four  were  White 
Leghorns  (three  of  them  from  the 
Babcock  Farm),  and  two  were  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  The  list  of  the  10 
highest  is  shown  on  the  following 
page. 

Losses  from  deaths  during  the  year 
were  fairly  uniform  in  the  various 
tests,  the  lowest  being  10  per  cent 
in  the  Pennsylvania  test.  In  Florida 
the  loss  was  practically  the  same, 
10.9  per  cent.  The  highest,  23.1  per 
cent,  was  in  Missouri;  mortality  at 
the  other  projects  approximated  15 
per  cent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
record  10  years  or  more  ago  when 
mortality  generally  ranged  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  throughout  the  country. 
The  greatest  single  cause  of  losses  in 
the  tests  reporting  the  diagnosis  of 
dead  birds  was  lymphomatosis. 

A  new  official  individual  bird  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  breed  was  established  by  an 
entry  of  J.  A.  Hanson  &  Son,  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  in  the  New  Jersey  test.  This 
outstanding  individual  produced  349 
eggs  that  scored  376.65  points  in  357 
days.  A  tie  was  recorded  for  the 
honor  of  high  bird  in  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  breed,  entries  of  Louis 
Schaible,  Shilo,  N.  J.,  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  test  and  H.  E.  Norman,  Rich¬ 
land,  Ga.,  in  the  Georgia  test  both 


22  Years  of 

BALANCED  BREEDING 
give  you  MORE  EGGS 
and  QUICK  MEAT  too! 


This  year — buy  your  chicks  early.  Choose  Hubbard’s 
high  producing  New  Hampshires.  See  how  well  they 
live  and  grow— how,  through  early  maturity,  pullets 
catch  the  summer  cycle  of  higher  egg  prices — how. 
cockerels  get  to  market  fast. 


You  can  bank  on  the  pedigrees  back  of  this  strain. 
Through  balanced  breeding  you  get  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  you  need  for  bigger  profits.  Sexed  chicks 
available.  30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  all  the  facts. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 


H  U  B  B  A  R  D’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


New  Hampshires  That  Lay  Eggs 

Wooltop  PB  New  Hampshires — the  heavy  laying, 
practically  non-broody,  big.  fast  feathering,  early 
maturing  strain.  All  breeders  Mass.,  IT.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean — and  inoculated  for 
Newcastle  Disease.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  Il  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7.  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS 


Danish’s  Good  Chicks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


MASS.  - 


battles 

Specialized 

jjjW  HAMPSHIRE 


JOE 

BATTLES  Big.  Husky,  Fast 

Growing  Chicks — a  specialized 
type  for  maximum  egg  or  meat 
production. 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


HI?  AT  Battles  Meat-Type  llamps  are  fast 

JW  |Ml  I  - growing,  rapid  feathering  — •  best  for 

aiauaaa  broilers  and  roasters. 

rprC  Battles  Egg-Type  Hamps  are  heavy 

M]llD -  layers  of  large  eggs — give  high  flock 

u averages  with  very  low  mortality. 
Try  Battles  Hamps  this  year!  Write  today  for 
descriptive  catalog. 

QATTICC  CIDMC  BROCKTON  36,  MASS. 

DAI  IL£o  rAKnlj  i83  battles  st.. 


CIS 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON, 


IT'S 

n,  n  h.  y 


A  FAMOUS  NAME  -  A  FAMOUS  STRAIN 
OUTSTANDING  IN  THE  MEAT  FIELD 

Ask  Your  Halthmryman  or  Writ*. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 
BOX  30  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

%u°of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trtnlr-Mame  Reu.U.  S.  Mlf.  Off  . 

The  Power  of  an  Ideal 

-  And  - 

Rigid  Breeding  Practices 
Built 

SPIZZERINKTUM  C  H  I  C  K  S’ 
LONG  TIME  RECORD  FOR  LEADER. 
SHIP 

•  The  unique  role  played  by  C  h  r  1  s  t  i  e’s 
SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires  as  the  pace¬ 
setters  for  high  hatchability,  fast  growth,  su¬ 
perior  meat  ami  egg  quality’  is  no  accident.  It  is 
the  "payoff”  for  dedicating  a  breeding  program 
based  on  the  supreme  ideals  of  rigid,  proven 
selectivity.  Yes.  from  SPIZZERINKTUM.  "the 
Chicks  With  a  Mission,”  you  rail  secure  the 
ultimate  in  money-making  characteristics— -low 
mortality — matchless  vigor — complete  feathering 
— superior  meat  and  uniform  eggs  (Order  Your 
Christie  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Early!) 

•  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean. 
•  New  Hampshires  and  Rarred  Rocks 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  60,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


WICH  ELL'S 


NE IV  HAMPSHiPES 


T 

■  Our  pens  again  finished  near  the 
■■■top  for  the  breed  at  1949  contests. 

We  had  2nd  New  Hampshire  pens 
at  Florida  and  Western  New  York,  5th 
New  Hampshire  pen  at  Storrs.  Twichell 
New  Hampshires  are  giving  top  liva¬ 
bility  and  production  in  customers’  lay¬ 
ing  houses,  too. 


N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN, 
R.  O.  P.,  CERTIFIED 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs 
available.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog  containing  full  information. 


BOX  R. 


H.S.&M.E.  TWICHELL.  EXETERJ.H. 


JOT, 


*7 aUtHdCd-cid. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


One  of  The  Country's  Top  Broiler  Strains 

For  best  profits  in  hatching  eggs  buy 
Townsends  New  Hampshires.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  eggs  high  quality  hatcheries 
are  anxious  to  buy.  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean,  light  colored,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fast  feathering,  fast  growing. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  1  BOXFORD,  MASS. 

P.  O.  BOX  7  MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


Cornish- X- Hampshires;  Cornlsh-X- Rocks; 
Austra-X-Whites;  Wyandotte-X -Rocks: 
Ham  pshlre-X-Rocks ;  M  inorca-X-I.eghorns, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  <k  broilers.  Pullorum  con¬ 
trolled,  U.S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 

StandardHatcherie8.Bo>g26A.  Decatur,  1 11. 
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Develop  Better..., 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


(Growth 
Stimulation) 

factor 

Given  from  the  Start 
Helps  Grow  Chicks  That 


Ren-O-Sal  with  its  exclusive  ingredient, 
3-nitro  4-hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid, 
provides  the  Growth  Stimulation  (G.  S.) 
factor.  Helps  you  grow  all-round 
better  birds  that  look  better— do  better 
as  evidenced  by  improved 
pigmentation,  better  feathering. 

In  thousands  of  tests,  chicks  receiving 
Ren-O-Sal  averaged  14.8%  more  weight 
in  eight  weeks.  These  results  are 
maintained  even  when  Vitamin  B-12 
is  present  in  more  than  adequate 
amounts.  Shorter  growing  time  increases 
your  profit  on  the  birds  you  sell. 

Tests  prove  that  Ren-O-Sal  treated 
chicks  mature  quicker  without  forcing 
—start  laying  up  to  15  days 
earlier.  These  earlier  eggs  mean 
earlier  profits  for  you. 


Gain  Weight  Quicker 


Lay  Eggs  Earlier... 


Also  Controls  CoccidlOSIS  In  larger  doses,  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  the 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  Ren-O-Sal  is  available  in  handy  tablets  for  the 
drinking  water  or  in  powder  form  for  the  feed.  For  more 
profitable  results,  use  Ren-O-Sal  right  from  the  start.  On  your  next  trip 
to  town,  buy  Ren-O-Sal  at  your  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr.  I 

Isi 


SALSBURYS 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  SI.,  New  York  City  7,  N.Y. 

Mall  Postal  for  Egg  Tan  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

SIZE  FOR  IOO  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and 
animals.  Easily  moved  around 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  In 
use  (Shipped  In  flat  sections). 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE! 
Freight  Paid  Or.  write  for  FREE  circular. 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO..  Box  26.  Warren.  0. 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  STRAIN 

Big  Meat  Type  —  Broad  Breasts.  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Small  Whites 

KNOLL  TURKEY  STRAIN 

Box  R-12,  Holland,  Michigan 


GET  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
Dept.  R-12,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS  at  their  heat 
LOWEST  PRICES.  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

BOX  R,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HAB  NAB  FARM  TURKEYS 

B.  B.  BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
MRS.  ALICE  WOLFE  SATTLER 
MONKTON  MARYLAND 


-  BELTSVILLE  WHITES  - 

Available  from  March  thru  season.  Our  poults  will 
make  you  more  money  due  to  superior  bory  type  and 
ability  to  dress  off  at  any  age  U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  MARSTONS  TURKEY  LAND. 

R.  D.  No.  I.  HEBRON.  MAINE 


- -  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS  - 

Hamilton  strain.  Won  reserve  champion  1949  Pa.  Farm 
Show.  Breeders  bloodtested  by  state  supervision. 

WILA  TURKEY  RANCH.  WILA,  PENNA. 


HELM'S  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  *  CHICKS:  Leading  breeds  and  cross¬ 
breds.  200-339  egg  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Passed.  Four  World  egg  records.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
count.  Free  Catalog.  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY, 
.BOX  124,  METROPOLIS,  ILLINOIS 


FREE  LITERATURE 

Describes  world's  finest  capon  pellet,  an  excellent 
Vineland  product.  Full  value  to  users.  TENDER ETTKS 
are  exactly  what  the  name  Implies.  They  tenderize  the 
flesh  and  Increase  body  -yv eight  In  poultry.  $3-100; 
$26-1000.  Applicator  $2.50  postpaid.  Order  RUSH 
shipments  from  Sine’s  Hatchery,  RN6,  duakertown.  Pa. 


Our  37th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  A 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Koch's  Dependable  Bloodtested  Chicks 

(Parnienters)  Strain  R.  I.  Reds,  (Christies)  N.  H. 
Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross.  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Large 
Strain  English  W.  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese.  Quality 
and  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE.  We 
served  the  public  for  22  years  and  Pleased  thousands. 
KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  N.  Y. 


r 


TOM  BARRON  CHICK 


3 


|  We  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 

_ ILarge  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Homer  Pigeons — Beauties.  $5.00  pr..  Colored 
$3.00.  OSCAR  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


GEESE  —  DUCKS;  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  OR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


Goslings;  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese.  Pamphlet  on  request.  ADAM  KIELB, 
2493  Orumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


TEN  HIGHEST  PENS  IN  ALL  U.  S.  EGG  LAYING  TESTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1948-1949 


Rank  Owner’s  Name  Address 

1 —  J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass . 

2 —  Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass . 

3 —  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca.  N.  Y _ 

4 —  J.  A.  Hanson  &  Son,  Corvallis,  Ore... 

5 —  J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass . 

6 —  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y _ 

7 —  Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass . 

8 —  G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer,  Mass . 

9 —  Babcock  Poultry- Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y... 
10 — Capital  Breeding  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 


Breed 

Test 

Points 

Eggs 

.R.  I.  R. 

Storrs 

4.309.15 

3,966 

B.  P.  R. 

West.  N.  Y. 

4,088.30 

3,899 

.W.  L. 

Pa. 

4,059.70 

3,815 

.  W.  L. 

N.  J. 

4,034.60 

3,766 

.R.  I.  R. 

Storrs 

4,015.20 

3,705 

.  W.  L. 

West.  N.  Y. 

3,979.35 

3,679 

B.  P.  R. 

Storrs 

3,967.90 

3,698 

.R.  I.  R. 

Maine 

3,967.35 

3,727 

.  W.  L. 

Pa. 

3,951.90 

3,724 

.R.  I.  R. 

Missouri 

3,937.75 

3,639 

scoring  357.30  points  but  the  Schaible 
bird  had  331  eggs  while  Norman’s 
had  329.  The  highest  in-crossbred 
scored  354.35  points,  330  eggs;  she 
was  entered  in  the  California  test  by 
H.  B.  Wallace,  Les  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
California  test  also  had  the  highest 
Barred  Rock  pullet,  an  entry  of  the 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Modesto,  Cal.,  with  349.25  points,  338 
eggs  to  her  credit. 

Egg  laying  tests  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  U.  S.  since  1911  and  they 
have  been  in  the  forefront  at  all 
times  in  presenting  to  the  public  the 
truth  regarding  the  egg-laying  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  domestic  fowl.  They 
have  always  permitted  the  breeder 
to  select  his  birds  as  he  pleased, 
with  the  knowledge  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  breed  and  select 
the  best  for  testing.  More  recently 
the  tests  have  advanced  into  a  new 


field — that  of  securing  a  random 
sample  of  the  breeder’s  stock  to  see 
how  it  would  hold  up  in  comparison 
with  the  selected  sample.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  the  pioneer  in  this  movement 
with  its  Flock  Mating  Test  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1942.  California  now  has 
a  Random  Sample  Test,  and  starting 
next  year  one  will  be  operated  in 
New  York  State.  A  test  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  qualities  of  older  hens  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  in  New  Jersey,  while 
in  Maine,  Georgia  and  California  the 
growth  rate  of  broilers  is  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  competitive  testing.  The 
field  is  still  active  and,  with  the 
advent  of  new  breeding  techniques, 
the  need  for  official  testing  will  be 
greater  than  ever.  Buyers  of  chicks 
for  broilers  or  egg  production  should 
become  informed  as  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  stock  they  intend  to 
purchase  and  be  guided  accordingly. 


Milestones  in  the 

By  Mack 

The  Rural  New-Yorker^  is  cele 
brating  its  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary.  A  century  of  agricultural  serv¬ 
ice  is  a  great  achievement  and  com¬ 
pliments  are  in  order.  But  how  do 
the  milestones  of-  the  turkey  industry 
compare?  First,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  it  will  be  some  time  before 
it  can  celebrate  its  century  of  prog¬ 
ress.  In  fact,  it  cannot  have  a  similar 
birthday  until  well  on  into  the  next 
century. 

Turkey  numbers  were  on  the  de¬ 
crease  from  the  late  1800’s  through 
the  early  1900’s,  attributable,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  the  disease  known  as  black¬ 
head.  It  took  a  heavy  toll  and  the 
practice  of  raising  turkeys  in  large 
numbers  was  considered  unwise  and 
unprofitable.  Although  some  of  the 
early  information  about  blackhead 
appeared  around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  not  until  1907  that  men¬ 
tion  was  made  that  turkeys  and 
chickens  should  not  be  raised  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  not  until  about  1920 
that  people  realized  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  might  come  from  organisms  har¬ 
bored  in  the  ground,  and  that  a  rigid 
sanitation  program  with  segregation 
of  turkeys  and  chickens  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Soon  afterwards,  turkeys  be¬ 
gan  to  increase  and  the  commercial 
turkey  business  was  initiated.  These 
discoveries  about  blackhead  changed 
the  industry,  its  method  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  location  of  future  tur¬ 
key  areas.  But  this  alone  did  not 
bring  about  a  big  industry.  Other 
things  have,  of  course,  contributed: 


Turkey  Industry 

O.  North 

breeding,  management,  feeding,  dis¬ 
ease  prevention,  marketing  and  con¬ 
sumption  have  all  played  their  part. 

Improvements  in  Breeding  and 
'Management 

Improvement  in  breeding  has  been 
of  long  duration.  The  wild  turkey  is 
the  origin  of  the  present  day  breeds. 
Many  varieties  have  been  developed 
to  meet  varying  consumer  demands, 
growth  has  been  increased,  quality 
perfected  and  mortality  lowered 
through  breed  improvement.  No 
doubt  the  trapnest  and  pedigreed 
breeding  have  made  much  of  this  im¬ 
provement  possible.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  egg  production  and 
hatchability,  for  without  pedigree 
breeding  little  progress  could  have 
been  made.  Improvements  in  egg 
production  and  hatchability  have 
meant  less  expensive  poults,  a  major 
contribution  toward  economical  and 
practical  production. 

Another  contributor  to  this  mam¬ 
moth  industry  is  artificial  incubation. 
Without  this,  greatness  could  not  have 
been  realized.  Consider  the  possibility 
of  raising  thousands  of  turkeys  by 
natural  means — hatched  by,  and  be¬ 
ing  brooded  with,  chickens.  This 
was  the  custom  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  this  management  prac¬ 
tice  contributed  greatly  at  that  time 
to  the  high  incidence  of  blackhead 
disease.  Today  millions  of  turkeys 
are  hatched  each  year  in  enormous 
machines,  while  the  female  turkey 
breeders  are  kept  in  high  production. 


Present  type  modern  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  turkey. 
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Mote  fiAo^iU 


with 

BROAD-BREASTED 

Domes  Strain 


BONNIE  BANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


Colorful  new  folder 
Send  for  yours! 

Before  you  buy  poults  this  year — get 
facts  about  the  “ideal  table  bird”— 
Bonnie  Bank  White  Hollands  !  Beauti¬ 
fully-illustrated  folder  tells  how  they 
are  bred  for  broad  breasts — short  bodies 
—  early  maturity  —  variety  of  salable 
weights  .  .  .  why  they  always  command 
premium  prices!  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  One  strain 
only  Exclusive  Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery  officially  inspected.  Write  for 
free  folder ! 

CLIP  COUPON  •  MAIL  TODAY! 


BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 
Wm.  F.  Rejaonier,  Owner 
P.O.  Box  RN-1,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  your  colorful  FREE  folder  which 
tells  why  Bonnie  Bank  poults  make  more  profits! 

Name - - - 

Route  or  Street - - - 

Town _ State - 


depend  on  DeWITTS  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Offering  You  this 
complete  end  reliable  Service: 

1.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  "On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 


Super  Broad  Breast  Bronze, 
White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 


A- Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  —  ask  for  full  details 
TODAY! 


Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 

l95°~  Write  Today  for 

your  FREE  Catalog 
Dept.  TR 

Zeeland,  Michigan 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 
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BROADBREASTED  8R0HZE 
**D  WHITE  HOUARDS 


Fast -Growing,  Strong, 
Healthy  Poults 


Day-old  and  Started  N.Y.  -  U.S.  Approved 
and  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Hatches  every  week  starting  Dec.  19.  All 
poults  produced  on  our  own  large  farms, 
from  4,000  carefully  selected  breeders. 
These  strong,  healthy  poults,  backed  by 
many  years  of  scientific  breeding,  are  out¬ 
standing  for  livability  and  quick  growth. 
Special  price  on  sexed  toms. 

Order  early  —  write  for  prices  NOW 

Me  DONALD  FARMS,  Box  57-R 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Our  3Bth  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop. 

Approved- Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
nil"!®'.. 8red  *nd  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardy.  Northern 
rk?’  M|ehifl«n  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
au»lity  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
"Ik. 011  Riven  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  largo  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees, 
we  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  Now  Turkey  Book, 
wyngarden  Farms  A  Hatchery,  Box  28,  Zooland,  Mich. 


Improved  management,  too,  has 
been  important.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  hedgerows  and  stolen  nests  to 
the  mass  production  methods  used 
today.  The  transition  has,  of  course, 
been  gradual.  Many  changes  in 
management  have  been  realized  be¬ 
cause  of  nutritional  discoveries  which 
also  have  been  gradual.  Practices 
of  artificial  brooding,  sun  porches, 
confinement  porches,  range  rotation 
and  many  others  have  become  com¬ 
mon  routine  and  we  think  little  of 
their  significance. 

The  improved  management  of  tur¬ 
key  breeders  has  been  of  special 
significance  in  building  the  industry. 
Early  egg  production  was  an  impos¬ 
sibility  until  methods  of  keeping  tur¬ 
key  breeders  in  confinement,  lighting 
and  heating  the  houses  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Through  these  methods  of 
forced  production  it  is  now  possible 
to  produce  eggs  during  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Confinement  feeding  has  made  a 
big  difference  in  methods  of  raising 
turkeys.  Without  many  discoveries 
in  nutrition  the  turkey  business 
would  be  limited  to  small  farm 
flocks  which  would  be  kept  under 


Audubon  print  of  a  wild  American 
turkey  cock. 


natural  conditions.  For  example, 
without  the  discovery  of  vitamin  D 
it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  poults 
and  keep  breeders  inside  of  buildings. 
High  hatchability  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  without  riboflavin.  The  fast, 
rapid  growth  that  we  get  in  turkeys 
today  would  be  impossible  without 
a  series  of  discoveries.  Consequently, 
it  would  take  weeks  longer  to  get 
turkeys  to  market,  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  greater,  and  turkey 
meat  consumption  lower.  Improved 
formulae  have  been  supplemented 
with  new  forms  of  feed  and  turkey 
feeding  has  taken  on  an  altogether 
different  aspect  from  the  days  when 
corn  bread  and  johnny  cake  were 
baked  and  fed  to  poults.  Turkey 
producers  now  ask  for  pellets  and 
cracked  pellets  instead. 

Turkeys  were  first  slaughtered  and 
consumed  near  the  farms  where  they 
were  raised.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
turkeys  were  raised  only  to  supply 
the  table  needs  of  the  farm  family. 
As  the  industry  increased  in  size, 
however,  modern  dressing  plants 
arose.  At  first,  dry  picking  was  used 
almost  entirely,  but  slack  scalding 
was  developed  inasmuch  as  this 
method  could  be  more  easily  mech¬ 
anized.  Soon  more  turkeys  were 
being  raised  than  could  be  consumed 
at  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
seasons.  When  freezing  was  sug¬ 
gested,  turkeys  were  made  available 
during  all  periods  of  the  year.  Long 
distances  from  markets  have  been 
overcome  through  rail  and  truck  re¬ 
frigeration.  All  of  this  has  meant 
better  year-round  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
consumption  of  turkey  meat. 

What  is  Ahead  for  1950? 

Turkey  growers  still  have  their 
problems,  and  the  industry  is  work¬ 
ing  desperately  to  overcome  many  of 
them.  There  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  there  always  will  be. 

Some  of  the  greatest  obstacles  have 
to  do  with  mortality,  management, 
feed  utilization  and  cost,  marketing, 
and  increased  consumption.  Perhaps 
this  same  group  of  difficulties  faced 
the  industry  30  and  40  years  ago,  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  even 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

RILC0  Rafters 

YOUR  BARN’S  ALMOST  HALF  BUILT  BiFORt  YOU  START 


•  When  you  buy  Rilco  Rafters,  you  get 
complete,  pre-engineered,  pre-fabricated 
structural  members  ...  all  ready  to  be 
put  up.  You  don’t  waste  costly  man¬ 
hours  measuring  and  sawing  and  fitting 
and  nailing.  Nearly  half  your  barn 
building  work  is  already  done.  Think 
of  the  time  and  construction  money  you 
can  save  by  buying  the  most  important 
parts  of  your  barn  all  ready  built! 


Rilco  Rafters  are  strong,  too  . . .  four 
times  stronger  than  any  rafters  you 
could  build  on  the  job!  They’re  lami¬ 
nated  into  single  structural  units  with 
amazingly  strong  structural  glues 
.  .  .  without  a  joint  from  foundation 
to  ridge. 

Make  the  next  barn  you  build  the  last 
one  .  .  .  build  it  with  genuine  Rilco 
Rafters . . .  build  it  faster,  better,  cheaper. 


l - . - 

RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601  e  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barro,  Penn*. 

•Please  send  me  full  information  on 
Rilco  Farm  Buildings. 

Name - - — - 

1  PRODUCTS,  INC.  Address  ( RFD  No. ) - 

Saint  Paul  1,  Minnesota  _ State _  S 

1 _ : - * 


TURKEY  POULTS  ^ 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

21  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


1906  HIGHLAND  FARM  1950 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  Beltsvilie  White  Poults 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery ” 


We  specialize  in  producing  hardy  uniform  poults  and  operate  our  breeding  flocks 
under  our  rigid  breeding  program.  You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms  turkeys  for 
a  hlalthy  heriugef  they’re  bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to  visit  and  inspect 
our  clean  most  modern  hatchery.  Write  for  free  circular. 

Telephone  2557  HIGHLAND  FARM  Bucks  Co.  R.D.  1 

PAUL  F.  SOUDER,  Mgr.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


YOU  can 

mako  good 

PROFITS 

with  this  ex¬ 
cellent  stock. 

Over  40  Years’ 
Experience. 

U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed 
Send  For  Catalogue 
Save  time  —  Phone 
Frenehtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
Poultry  Farm 

Bx  18,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 
Freehold.  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Price*.  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  R,  Mlddlecreek.  Pa. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  AU  breeders  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  USDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 

B rummer  A  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad- 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts¬ 
ville  Whites.  All  stock  U.S.  Approved-PuHorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early 
orders.  Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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Easy  Going  Comfort.  : 

For  75  Years 


For  75  years,  men  in  the  West 
have  been  riding  in  style  and 
walking  on  air  in  their  HYER 
Boots!  HYER  Boots  are  made 
from  the  finest  materials 
obtainable  . . .  and  expertly 
worked  by  master  craftsmen. 
You  can  count  on  them  to  give 
you  more  comfort. .  .more  hard 
wear,  and  more  style,  whether 
you  choose  a  service  or  dress 
boot.  Available  inawidechoice 
of  stock  designs. . . 
or  custom  made  in  ^  jK  ^  ^ 
your  own  design. 


Th*iVs 
For  Him 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Writ*  for  FREE  Catalog 


STRIP  CUTTING  MACHINES 

FOR 

HOOK  RUGS  BRAIDED 


PRICE  $7.50  EACH 


(INCLUDE  35*  FOR  TAX  AND  POSTAGE) 


AN  EXCELLENT  GIFT 

MODEL  “H”  (or  hook  rugs  cuts  4  strips  5/32' 
wide. 

MODEL  “H-2”  ruts  4  strips  %'  wide. 

MODEL  “B"  for  braided  rugs  ruts  one  strip 
1%"  wide — just  fits  metal  braiders. 

ORDER  WITHOUT  RISK  —  If  not  completely 
satisfied  after  a  5  day  trial,  return  machine 
and  money  will  be  refunded.  State  which 


model  wanted.  Write  for  circular. 

TRIANGLE  PRODUCTS 


2966  WHITNEY  AVE.,  HAMDEN  14.  CONN. 


-PINEAPPLE  ORANGES- 


Huy  direct  from  the  Grower  —  An  Ideal  "Special 
Occasion  Gift”  —  Bushel  Basket  (55  lbs.) 
Fancy  Park  Oranges  or  Grapefruit  Including 
Full  Pound  of  Delicious  Orange  Blossom  Honey. 

Express  Prepaid  for  only  $6.00.  ORDER  NOW. 


TRIANGLE  GROVES 


FROSTPROOF,  FLORIDA 


You  can  have  home  appliances  at  cost  (elec,  refrig.. 
washer,  range,  sewing  mach.),  rugs  or  cash  for  operat¬ 
ing  simple  merchandise  club  with  10  or  more  friends. 

Write  For  Complete  Details.  No  Obligation. 
George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  76  Kingslev  8t..  Buffalos.  N.  Y. 


YeSr 
A  WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

V  with  tfujfona/cc 


HEAT  CONTROL 


Entirely  different  in  design 
end  function  from  anyotheron 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  trouble 

free.  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 


Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


BOX'  6-A  •  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


though  great  strides  have  been  made. 
Mortality  still  is  a  costly  item:  al¬ 
most  20  per  cent  of  the  turkeys 
hatched  die  before  they  reach  mar¬ 
ket  age.  Half  of  these  die  within  the 
first  six  weeks — in  the  brooder  house. 
This  brooder  house  mortality  in¬ 
creases  poult  costs  by  nearly  10  cents 
per  poult  raised.  High  or  low  mor¬ 
tality  may  often  determine  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  profit  and  loss  in 
the  turkey  enterprise. 

There  are  a  few  recommendations 
which  will  tend  to  greatly  reduce 
this  early  poult  mortality.  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  bright, 
all-night  lights.  Bright  night  lights, 
so  that  turkeys  can  see  to  eat  and 
drink,  increase  mortality  through 
cannibalism  and  other  vices.  Such 
lights  should  not  be  used.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  use  of  dim,  all-night  lights  to 
prevent  crowding.  Dim  lights,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  over  IV2  watts 
per  brooder  stove. 

Second  in  the  list  has  to  do  with 
house  temperature.  Turkeys  are  very 
susceptible  to  excessive  heat.  For 
the  first  few  days  the  house  should 
be  kept  warm  by  heat  from  a  brooder 
stove.  After  this  time,  however,  the 
heat  should  be  confined  to  the  stove 
area  only,  and  this  temperature  low¬ 
ered  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  rest 
of  the  house  should  be  kept  cool  and, 
after  the  first  week,  temperatures  of 
50  to  55  degrees  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  unduly  low.  Most  difficulties 
from  improper  house  temperature 
come  late  in  the  Spring  or  early 
Summer.  During  this  time  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  house  tempera¬ 
ture  low  enough  because  of  high  out¬ 
side  temperatures.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  ventilation  in  order 
to  get  a  larger  flow  of  air  through 
the  house.  This  recommendation  of 
lower  temperature  and  better  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  a  “must”  on  every 
turkey  grower’s  program. 

The  birds  must  not  be  crowded. 
When  outside  temperatures  are  low, 
and  the  house  can  be  kept  cool,  more 
birds  may  be  started  than  later  in 
the  season  when  temperatures  are 
difficult  to  control.  There  should  be 


no  crowding  of  birds  in  late  hatches. 


Diseases  Still  Prevalent 


Rigid  control  of  sanitation,  and 
disease  prevention  should  be  a  part 
of  the  1950  program.  Such  diseases 
as  hexamatiasis,  blackhead,  tri¬ 
chomoniasis,  Newcastle  and  syno¬ 
vitis  (staphylococcus  arthritis)  still 
take  heavy  tolls  although  there  seem 
to  be  recognized  procedures  for  the 
handling  of  most  diseases.  However, 
synovitis  is  rather  new  and  there 
have  been  heavy  losses  in  certain 
flocks.  It  is  caused  by  an  organism 
which  localizes  in  the  joints,  causing 
tremendous  pressure  and  the  bird  has 
difficulty  in  moving  about.  It  is 
more  commonly  found  in  toms;  fe¬ 
males  are  seldom  affected.  The  male 
birds  are  more  often  affected,  ap¬ 
parently  because  they  are  heavier. 
Little  is  known  about  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  disease  other  than  that  it 
is  spread  through  the  blood  stream. 
Cannibalism  and  picking,  of  course, 
accelerate  its  spread  and  everything 
possible  should  therefore  be  done  to 
prevent  these  two  vices.  Turkeys  in 
close  confinement  often  will  start 
some  of  these  habits  without  any 
notice.  Generally,  it  is  difficult  to 
attribute  them  to  anything  special. 
However,  methods  of  preventing  can¬ 
nibalism  and  picking  are  so  easy  to 
use  that  they  should  be  more  common 
practices.  Debeaking  or  bits  will  con¬ 
trol  practically  every  case  and  may 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  infection  from 
synovitis.  Inasmuch  as  leg  use  tends 
to  increase  the  incidence  of  synovitis, 
turkey  roosts  should  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible.  When  birds  are  raised 
on  range,  certainly  the  roosts  should 
not  be  more  than  two  feet  high  and 
one  foot  is  even  better.  When  slat- 
floored  turkey  porches  are  being 
used,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
birds  be  left  to  roost  on  the  porch 
slats  rather  than  having  to  jump  up 
and  down  from  roosts.- 

And  so  we  see  that  a  relatively 
short  period  of  commercial  turkey 
production  has  brought  many  discov 
eries  and  new  ideas,  but  the  years 
ahead  will  bring  even  more.  Nothing 
is  so  sure  as  progress. 


WOMEN!  EARN  MONEY- BIG  PREMIUMS 


By  rrAbe  Weatherwise 


There  are  more  weather  proverbs 
than  there  are  kinds  of  weather.  They 
number  well  into  the  thousands  and 
are  to  be  found  among  the  earliest 
writings  of  mankind.  They  reveal 
man’s  never  ending  pursuit  of  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  just  as  do 
the  conclusions  end  formulas  of  as¬ 
tronomers  and  meteorologists.  Yet, 
not  one  of  them  may  be  considered 
infallible.  Neither  science  nor  folk¬ 
lore  is  able  as  yet  to  forecast  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  ahead  the 
ways  of  the  weather,  woman,  or 
stock  market. 

The  “Dog  Days”  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  even  as  to  us,  as  hot, 
muggy,  buggy  weeks  when  even 
man’s  best  friend  went  mad.  Modern 
lawmakers  in  some  States  and  cities, 
even  as  did  the  Romans,  require  that 
all  canines  be,  muzzled  during  these 
weeks  commonly  counted  from  July 
25  to  August  19,  the  traditional  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  the  Dog  Star,  Canicula, 
may  be  seen  traversing  the  heavens. 

“Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Canic- 
ulae 

Nescit  tangere.” 


In  this  trio  of  proverbs,  it  will  be 
seen  man  has  somehow  slid  by  or 
over  the  tongue-lolling  dogs  and  into 
the  superstitions  surrounding  St. 
Swithin’s  Day,  July  15. 


“St.  Swithin’s  Day,  if  ye  do  rain. 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain; 
St.  Swithin’s  Day,  an  ye  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  nae 
mair.” 


This  apparent  confusion  of  days  is 
readily  forgivable,  however,  when  we 
realize  that  the  little  Dog  Star  has 
been  getting  up  out  of  the  horizon 
a  little  later  each  and  every  year 
since  Horace.  Not  too  many  years 
hence,  in  fact,  it  will  be  arising  late 
enough  in  the  Fall  to  bring  with  it 
ice  and  snow.  The  Dog  Days  will 
remain  proverbial  even  unto  then  per¬ 
haps,  but  their  coincidence  with 
Canicula  remains  strictly  with  the 
Romans. 


Thus  spoke  Horace  in  his  address 
to  the  Blandusian  fountain. 


“As  the  dog  days  commence  so 
they  end.” 

“If  it  rains  on  the  first  dog 
day,  it  will  rain  for  forty  days 
afterwards.” 

“Dog  days  bright  and  clear 
Indicate  a  happy  year; 

But  when  accompanied  by  rain. 
For  better  times  our  hopes  are 


vain. 


St.  Swithin’s  Day  legends  emanate 
from  the  ninth  century  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  St.  Swithin.  His  relics 
were  translated,  states  the  Book  of 
Saints,  on  July  15,  A.  D.  964  to  be 
enshrined  in  his  church.  Torrents 
of  rain  are  alleged  to  have  delayed 
the  ceremony. 

A  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
on  July  22,  1945  reported  that  a  re¬ 
search  professor  had  discovered  this 
“40  day  business”  should  be  reduced 
to  four  because  the  oldtime  monks 
had  been  misled  in  their  translations 
by  a  large  flyspeck  on  the  original 
manuscript.  The  late  lamented  Fio- 
rello  LaGuardia,  teaming  up  with  Dr. 
Parry  of  the  New  York  Weather  Bu- 
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reau,  thereupon  proceeded  to  write 
the  St.  Swithin’s  Day  rain  super¬ 
stition  off  the  books. 

The  attempted  erasure  of  St. 
Swithin’s  could  have  but  little  suc¬ 
cess.  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Dr. 
Parry  could  not  have  been  serious  in 
it  for  the  legends  about  this  day 
have  far  deeper  roots  than  those  of 
the  Saint.  Some  day  of  about  the 
same  date  as  St.  Swithin’s  held  a 
meteorologically  prophetic  character 
for  the  primeval  pagans  of  long  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  In  France,  for  example, 
St.  Medard’s  Day  (June  8)  and  the 
days  of  Saints  Gervais  and  Protais 
(June  19)  carry  with  them  similar 
characters: 

“S’il  pleut  le  jour  de  Saint  Me- 
dard, 

II  pleut  quarante  jours  plus  tard; 

S’il  pleut  le  jour  de  Saint  Gar- 
vais  et  de  Saint  Protais, 

II  pleut  quarante  jours  apres.” 

Fewer  tears  are  associated  with  St. 
Medard’s  history.  It  is  said  that  the 
legends  concerning  his  day  grow  out 
of  his  attendance  at  a  garden  party 
one  hot  day  in  Summer.  A  heavy 
fall  of  rain  overtook  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  everybody  got  soaked  ex¬ 
cept  St.  Medard,  around  whose  head 
a  large  eagle  continually  swooped 
and  fluttered  and  kept  him  dry  with 
its  huge  wingspread  until  he  was  well 
under  cover. 

Weather  research  discloses  that  but 
little  faith  can  be  placed  in  these 
rain  day  proverbs.  St.  Swithin’s, 
for  the  20  years  preceding  1861  in 
England,  produced  more  rainy  days 
after  it  when  it  was  clear  than  when 
it  was  wet.  Then,  too,  one  must 
realize  that  what  was  July  15  A.  D. 
964,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  cal¬ 
endar,  is  not  really  July  15  nowadays 
at  all,  but  nearer  July  3.  September 
3  to  13  (incl.)  never  existed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  before  1752;  September 
2  was  Wednesday  and  the  following 
Thursday  was  the  14th.  Only  in 
Russia,  and  in  countries  using  the 
Greek  Church  reckoning,  do  we  find 
the  synchrony  of  these  old  days  with 
the  new. 

Rain  comes,  proverbially,  for  more 
reasons  than  tears  or  protection  for 
a  saint: 

“Rain  before  seven, 

Clear  before  eleven.” 

“When  the  dew’s  upon  the  grass. 

No  rain  shall  come  to  pass.” 

“Rain  from  the  East, 

Two  days  at  least.” 

“A  red  sun  has  water  in  his  eye.” 

And  that  “ring  around  the  moon”: 

“Circle  near,  water  far; 

Circle  far,  water  near.” 

Scientists  also  have  shown  a 
healthy  respect  for  these  proverbs. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  War 
Department  in  Washington  published 
a  book  of  these  weather  proverbs. 
Included  in  this  book  was  a  paper 
on  “Popular  Weather  Prognostics”  by 
two  Englishmen;  this  paper  was  noted 
to  be  “of  special  value  ...  in  the 
relation  existing  between  many  of 
these  prognostics  and  the  attending 
meteorological  conditions  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  instrumental  observa¬ 
tions.” 

Instruments,  we  know,  do  reveal 
almost  always  areas  of  low  and  high 
barometric  pressure.  The  wind  in 
all  cases  also  blows  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  isobars,  or 
lines  of  pressure  demarcation,  having 
the  region  of  lowest  pressure  on  the 
left  hand.  In  scientific  conclusions, 
therefore,  one  often  finds  coincidence 
with  the  personal  observations  of 
shepherds,  sailors,  farmers  and  the 
others  of  olden  days  and  new  from 
whom  this  great  wealth  of  folklore 
derives.  For  example,  the  examina¬ 


tion  of  a  meteorological  chart  of  a 
low  pressure  or  cyclonic  area  may  well 
reveal  blue  skies  in  front  of  the 
easterly  direction  in  which  it  is  mov¬ 
ing,  a  falling  barometer,  bank  of 
cirro-stratus  clouds,  and  driving  rain 
at  its  center.  Depending  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  observer,  the  sun  or  moon, 
traveling  through  or  setting  in  the 
dirty  weather  part  of  the  area,  would 
carry  an  halo  about  it. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Rich¬ 
ard  Inwards,  past  president  of  the 
British  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 


•  •  • 


concluded  that  “skilled  observers, 
armed  with  delicate  instruments  may 
be  able  to  forecast  the  weather  for  a 
few  hours,  yet  with  respect  to  the 
coming  months  and  seasons,  are  .  .  . 
only  on  a  level  with  the  peasant  who 
watches  from  the  hilltop.”  No  true 
modern  scientist  could  take  issue 
with  that  statement.  Confucius’ 
rule  of  always  carrying  an  umbrella 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  because  rain 
is  bound  to  follow  sunshine  sooner 
or  later,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 

As  the  official  weather  forecaster 
for  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  for 
some  decades  now,  I  have  often  noted 
that  many  people  attribute  the  re¬ 
markable  accuracy  of  the  Almanac’s 
predictions  to  my  associations  with 
animals.  They  are  prone  to  believe, 
for  example,  that  my  studies  of  the 
thickness  of  the  squirrels’  coats,  bees’ 
nests,  or  the  movement  of  geese,  the 
depth  of  the  mole’s  winter  hole,  and 
like  indications,  enter  to  some  extent 
into  this  formula  for  forecasting 
which  has  never  been  revealed  ex¬ 
cept  from  one  editor  unto  the  next. 

But  critical  observation  of  animal 
life  would  not  lead  anyone  to  place 
much  faith  in  any  so-called  God- 
given  animal  instincts.  The  robins, 
for  example,  went  away  from  Rock- 
port,  Maine,  long  before  the  very 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Tests  made  in  the  yards  of  a  large  meat  packer 
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2  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  loading  chute 
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5  lack*  Lehigh  Cement 

5  cu.  yds.  sand 

6  cu.  yds.  gravel 
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Holsteins  Over  the  Years 

By  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr. 


Starting  from  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  foundation  animals, 
and  handicapped  by  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  in 'the  early  years,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  soon  gained  favor  with 
dairy  farmers  and  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  among  dairy  herds  in  the  United 
States.  Why  was  this  possible?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer — the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  great  Black  and  White  cow 
as  a  producer  of  milk  and  butterfat. 
The  popularity  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  with  dairymen  in  this 
country  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  39,000  are  members  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  several  times  the  combined 
membership  of  all  other  dairy  cattle 
registry  associations. 

Milk  is  a  staple  in  the  diet  of  the 
American  family  and  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  leadership  of  the  Holstein  cow 
as  a  milk  producer  accounts  for  her 
popularity  in  the  dairy  world.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  her  supremacy, 
whether  we  compare  official' figures 
for  yearly  milk  production  by  indi¬ 
vidual  cows,  where  Carnation  Ormsby 
Madcap  Fayne  1639621,  bred  and 
owned  by  Carnation  Milk  Farms, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  leads  with  her  great 
record  of  41,943  pounds  milk,  and 
1,392.4  pounds  of  butterfat,  in  365 


Association  Organized  in  1871 

An  association  of  breeders  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1871  to  record  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  these  cattle  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  herd  book,  published 
as  the  Holstein  Herd  Book  in  1872, 
contained  the  pedigrees  of  128  ani¬ 
mals,  the  original  Chenery  importa¬ 
tions  and  their  progeny.  A  rival  or¬ 
ganization  soon  developed  under  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  for  a  few  years  there  were 
two  associations  and  two  herd  books. 
They  finally  resolved  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  united  in  the  present  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  May  25,  1885.  One  of  the 
stipulations,  when  the  merger  was 
effected,  was  the  establishment  of  an 
Advanced  Registry  based  on  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  This  forward 
looking  plan  for  breed  improvement 
was  conceived  by  Solomon  Hoxie  of 
Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  and  was  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  later 
development  of  all  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle. 

Development  of  Official  Testing 

Development  of  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  years  is  interesting. 
The  early  private  records  were  rec¬ 


Typifying  superior  Holstein  type  and  development,  the  great  cow  Cornell 
Ollie  Catherine,  bred  and  owned  by  Cornell  University,  is  an  outstanding 
female  of  the  breed.  She  was  officially  classified  as  “ Excellent ”  and  was 
rated  All-American  cow  in.  1938;  she  has  five  official  A.R.  tests  which  total 
119,161.9  pounds  of  milk,  containing  4,413.4  pounds  of  butterfat,  with  a  high 
record  of  29,334  pounds  of  milk,  containing  1,152.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in 

365  days. 


days,  or  records  of  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion,  where  the  Holstein  breed  leads 
with  1,888  cows  with  official  records 
of  lifetime  production  in  excess,  of 
100,000  pounds  of  milk.  To  date  the 
highest  lifetime  record  is  credited  to 
Ionia  Ormsby  Queen  1467685,  bred 
and  owned  by  Ionia  State  Hospital, 
Ionia,  Mich.,  with  the  tremendous 
total  of  267,304  pounds  milk.  When 
this  great  record  of  life  production 
may  be  challenged  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  are  sure  that  t'he  challenger 
will  be  a  Black  and  White. 

Origin  of  the  Breed 

This  breed  originated  in  Holland, 
the  land  of  wooden  shoes  and  wind¬ 
mills.  There,  on  the  richest  pasture 
lands  in  all  the  world,  the  breed  for 
centuries  has  been  bred  for  milk 
production  and  has  developed  large 
size,  increasing  its  beef  value  as  well. 

Although  there  are  historical  ac¬ 
counts  of  previous  shipments  of  cat¬ 
tle  brought  over  from  Holland  by 
early  Dutch  settlers,  credit  for  the 
first'  permanent  establishment  of 
Dutch  cattle  in  this  country  belongs 
to  Winthrop  W.  Chenery  of  Belmont, 
Mass.,  with  the  importation  of  four 
cows  and  a  bull  in  1861.  The  cows 
were  heavy  milkers  and  attracted 
much  attention;  by  1870  several  other 
men  became  interested  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  breeding  stock.  Importa¬ 
tions  reached  their  highest  point  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  of  the  ’80’s.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  leading  dairy 
breeds,  which  have  continued  with 
imported  seedstock  from  their  native 
homes  to  the  present  time,  Holstein 
importations  ceased  entirely  in  1905 
and  total  importations  of  the  breed 
were  less  than  8,000  animals,  7,757 
to  be  exact.  Thus,  the  breed  has  ex¬ 
panded  from  five  head  in  1861  to  a 
total  of  4,047,640  head  which  had 
been  registered  by  December  31, 
1948,  a  period  of  only  87  years. 


ords  of  milk  production  of  individual 
cows  for  10  and  30-day  periods  and 
records  of  churned  butter.  Then 
came  the  seven-day  official  test  for 
milk  and  butterfat,  which  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  long-time  or  yearly 
tests  of  individual  cows  under  strict 
Advanced  Registry  rules.  These  long¬ 
time  tests,  to  the  close  of  the  past 
testing  year,  included  60,375  yearly 
records  averaging  16,440  pounds  milk 
and  570.0  pounds  butterfat.  In  these 
A.  R.  records  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cows,  there  are  435  cows  with  records 
exceeding  .1,000  pounds  fat  in  365 
days  and  ranging  as  high  as  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  Carnation  Ormsby  Butter  King 
1165152,  bred  and  owned  by  Carna¬ 
tion  Milk  Farms,  with  38,607  pounds 
milk  and  1,402.0  pounds  butterfat, 
the  Holstein-Friesian  U.  S.  record  for 
butterfat  production  in  one  year; 
also  included  are  207  cows  with  rec¬ 
ords  above  30,000  pounds  milk  in  365 
days,  with  the  high  U.  S.  record  in 
one  year,  as  previously  stated,  cred¬ 
ited  to  Carnation  Ormsby  Madcap 
Fayne  1639621. 

A  more  recent  development  in  the 
breed  program  for  production  test¬ 
ing  is  the  Herd  Improvement  Regis¬ 
try  Test  established  in  1928.  This 
form  of  testing  includes  the  entire 
herd,  that  is,  a^l  cows  of  milking  age 
for  a  12  month  period,  and  many 
herds  are  tested  continuously  year 
after  year  under  this  plan.  The  Herd 
Test  has  much  to  commend  it.  In¬ 
cluding  the  entire  herd,  it  provides 
the  owner  with  production  figures  for 
every  cow  and  heifer  in  the  milking 
herd  year  after  year,  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  information  for  use  in  the 
breeding  program.  It  furnishes 
daughter-dam  comparison  data  for 
use  in  proving  sires  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnishes  data  for  proving  cow  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Herd  Test  has  increased 
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PnxxiuctijM  jHim  to  PROFITS 

See  a  line-up  of  registered  Holsteins  in  any  bam  and  you're  looking  at  a  production 
line  built  to  produce  profits.  That's  a  fact  proved  on  farm  after  farm. 


Why  is  this  so?  Because  Holsteins  give  lots  of  milk,  lots  of  butterfat. 
They  have  a  long  productive  life.  They  utilize  feed  (especially  home  grown 
roughage)  efficiently.  Holsteins  produce  big,  husky  calves,  easy  to  raise 
for  replacements  or  profitable  as  vealers — while  old  cows  have  a  high 
beef  value.  In  simple  words,  they  give  you  heavy  production  at  low  cost. 

Holsteins  Thrive  Anywhere 

Place  and  climate  make  no  difference  to  the  big,  black  and  white 
Holstein  cows.  They  are  readily  adaptable  to  any  climatic  condition  and  in 
any  geographical  location. 

If  it's  profits  you  want,  better  plan  on  registered  Holsteins  — 
the  breed  that  accounts  for  almost  half  of  the 
registered  dairy  cattle  in  this  country. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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steadily  in  popularity  and  we  now 
have  more  than  1,500  herds  including 
some  43,000  cows  on  test  for  Herd 
Improvement  Registry.  Each  owner 
receives  a  lactation  record  for  each 
of  his  cows  completing  a  lactation 
during  the  herd  test  year,  and  a  herd 
average  based  on  the  production  of 
all  cows  and  heifers  in  the  herd  300 
days  or  more  during  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  20  years  since  the  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Test  was  established  in 
1928,  we  have  completed  tests  of 
9,639  herds  including  220,195  cows 
with  an  average  production  of  11.213 
pounds  milk,  3.5  per  cent  fat  and 
391.4  pounds  fat  per  year.  During 
this  same  20  year  period  the  average 
production  of  dairy  cows  of  the 
United  States  was  approximately 
4,600  pounds  of  milk  and  183  pounds 
fat  per  cow  annually,  according  to 
statistics  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Herd  Classification  Program 

In  1922  the  Board  of  Directors  un¬ 
dertook  the  development  of  models 
and  pictures  of  the  Ideal  or  True 
Type  Holstein-Friesian  bull  and  cow. 
The  idea  was  to  present  to  breeders 
a  definite  standard  as  the  ideal 
type  for  the  breed. 

The  Herd  Classification  Program, 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  True 
Type  Project,  was  established  in  1929 
as  an  entirely  new  breed  improve¬ 
ment  program  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  other  dairy  breed  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  the  Herd  Classifica¬ 
tion  Program,  official  inspectors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  board  of  directors  in¬ 
spect  the  herd  and  assign  a  rating 
based  on  the  type  of  the  individual 
animal  as  compared  to  the  standard 
of  perfection  for  the  breed.  Six  rat¬ 
ings  are  used  including:  “Excellent,” 
“Very  Good,”  “Good  Plus,”  “Good,” 
“Fair”  and  “Poor.”  All  females  in 
the  herd  that  have  ever  freshened, 
regardless  of  age,  and  all  males  over 
three  years  old  are  inspected  and 
assigned  a  classification  rating.  When¬ 
ever  an  animal,  male  or  female,  is 
rated  “Poor,”  the  registration  is  can¬ 
celed;  when  a  female  is  rated  “Fair,” 
her  bull  calves  are  not  eligible  for 


registry.  Herd  Classification  was  such 
a  revolutionary  idea  that  progress 
v  as  slow  at  first,  but  since  1940  it 
has  advanced  steadily. 

Insemination  Program 

The  association  is  cooperating  with 
breeders  and  college  extension  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  artificial  insemination 
program,  which  is  spreading  over  the 
country  rapidly.  Under  this  program 
the  rank  and  file  of  dairymen  have 
an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
herds  by  use  of  better  bulls  than  they 
can  afford  individually.  Thus  breed¬ 
ers  are  able  to  make  wider  use  of 
the  best  bul's  of  the  breed  and  to 
bring  into  the  herds  the  blood  of 
bulls  that  would  not  be  available 
otherwise.  During  1948,  28,411  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  calves  resulting  from 
artificial  insemination  were  regis¬ 
tered;  this  was  16.8  per  cent  of  all 
registrations. 

Extension  Service 

Our  Extension  Service  Program 
has  been  built  up  steadily  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  we  had  the  most 
complete  coverage  in  the  history  of 
the  association,  with  14  fieldmen — 
eight  employed  directly  while  six 
state  fieldmen  worked  closely  with 
the  national  office.  These  men  work 
with  our  breeders  organizing  them 
in  groups  to  carry  on  various  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  national  breed  extension 
program  and  counseling  with  them  in 
regard  to  their  breeding  plans.  One 
very  interesting  phase  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  program  is  Junior  Membership 
in  the  association.  The  boy  or  girl 
is  required  to  complete  a  certain 
project  with  a  purebred  Holstein  calf 
under  proper  supervision  to  qualify 
for  Junior  Membership;  our  active 
Junior  Membership  now  totals  3,209. 
With  an  efficient  extension  organ¬ 
ization  covering  the  country,  and 
official  breed  programs  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  herd  type  and  production 
being  widely  adopted  by  our  breed¬ 
ers,  we  feel  that  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  is  in  better 
position  than  ever  before  to  improve 
the  breed  and  promote  its  best  in¬ 
terests. 


January  7,  1950 

Shorthorns  on  the  March 


By  Clinton  K.  Tomson 


There  is  no  topic  more  interesting 
or  significant  than  progress.  An 
analysis  of  progress  must  necessarily 
inc  ude  a  resume  of  advancement 
from  a  definite  point  of  origin  and 
implications  of  such  a  study  can  fre¬ 
quently  portray  a  definite  picture  of 
the  future. 

Shorthorn  cattle  were  the  first  im¬ 
proved  breed  of  registered  livestock 
to  enter  America.  At  the  time  that 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
was  settled  Shorthorns  provided 
beef,  milk  and  quite  frequently 
power  for  the  early  pioneers.  The 
versatile  adaptability  of  the  breed 
and  the  inherent  characteristics, 
which  were  responsible  for  their 
early  day  popu  arity,  are  still  domi¬ 
nantly  prepotent  factors  in  the 
breed’s  modern  acceptance. 

The  famous  New  York  Mills  Sale 
held  in  1873  averaged  $3,504  for  109 
animals  sold  and  included  the  all- 
time  record  high  se.ling  female,  8th 
Duchess  of  Geneva,  at  $40,600,  and 


indicated  the  somewhat  unbalanced 
popularity  of  the  breed  at  that  time. 
In  more  recent  years  breeders  tem¬ 
pered  the  fast  gaining  qualities  of  the 
breed  through  the  use  of  blood  lines 
capable  of  producing  animals  with 
earlier  maturity  and  of  somewhat 
smoother  conformation. 

The  Polled  Shorthorn 

In  recent  years  the  evolvement  of 
the  Polled  Shorthorn,  a  breed  de¬ 
veloped  in  America  by  Americans, 
has  spread  to  the  far  reaches  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  many  out¬ 
standing  herds  of  Polled  Shorthorns 
established  in  the  East  in  recent 
years  and  their  natural  hornlessness 
makes  them  attractive  to  all  types  of 
breeders  and  feeders. 

When  food  generally,  and  beef 
particu  arly,  came  into  such  short 
supply  during  the  period  of  World 
War  II,  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Short¬ 
horn  prestige  advanced  tremendous¬ 
ly.  During  the  past  10  years  the 


A  few  years  ago  A.  W.  Horton  of  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  started  a  herd 
of  Polled  Shorthorns  with  just  one  double-bred  granddaughter  of  an  out¬ 
standing  herd  sire.  Pictured  are  some  of  the  females  now  in  Mr.  Horton’s 
herd,  all  of  which  show  extraordinarily  good  type  and  quality,  resulting 
from  the  use  of  top  bulls  mated  to  the  right  kind  of  foundation  females. 
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Happy  New  Year 

•  EVERYONE  • 

We  all  know  from  experience 

that  the  first  100  years  are  the  hardest. 

So  we  look  for  even  greater  achievements 
in  the  next  100  years. 


IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  New  York 

(At  the  Farmers’  Museum) 


Breeders  of:  Shropshire  Sheep  —  Angus  Cattle  — 
Ayrshire  Dairy  Cattle  —  Yorkshire 
Hogs  —  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  — 
Percheron  Horses. 


100  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


SHORTHORNS 


AND 


POLLED 

SHORTHORNS 


(Naturally  Hornless) 


America’s  oldest  and  most  profitable  breed  of  cattle  .  .  . 
offer  greater  size,  fastest  gains,  quiet,  easy-handling 
dispositions  and  widest  adaptability. 


EXTRA  WEIGHT  means  EXTRA  DOLLARS 


Check  modern  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn  per¬ 
formance  records  ....  including  carlot  and  single  steer 
Grand  Championships  OVER  ALL  BREEDS  .  . .  for  EXTRA 
GAINS  .  .  .  and  ideal  combination  of  beef  and  milk  for 
EXTRA  PROFITS. 


Subscribe  to 
our  breed 
Publication 
SHORTHORN 
WORLD 
$2.00  Yearly 


Write  for  Illustrated  Literature  and 
Lists  of  Member-Breeders  Who  Can 
Supply  You  With  Seed  Stock. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RNY,  Stock  Yards 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 
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CONGRA  TULA  TIONS 

TO 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ON 

100  Years  Service  to 
AGRICULTURE 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

HAS  SERVED 

72  YEARS 

AND 

Extends  Best  Wishes 

FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 


^  South  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts 


"The  Home  of  High  Test 
and  Production" 

The  National  record  4  year  old  and  aged 
cow  was  bred  and  lives  here.  Many  other 
cows  making  National  and  class  leading 
records  were  bred  here.  There  are  six 
cows  in  our  “Old  Ladies  Home”  that  have 
records  that  average  100311)  fat.  We  bred 
and  own  the  Reserve  to  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  1948  National  Guernsey  Show 
and  Grand  Champion  at  the  1949  Eastern 
States  Exposition. 

Write  us  for  information  on  bull  calves 
of  this  breeding. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
ADDRESS  CORRESPONDENCE  TO— 


COREY  C.  GAREY,  Manager 
GRAHAM  FOSTER,  Herdsman 


CAUMSETT  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

A  healthy,  heavy  milking  herd.  All  our 
cows  officially  tested  for  generations.  A 
few  very  young  bull  calves  offered  at 
reasonable  rates. 

CAUMSETT  FARM 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York 


DUNN’S  TOUR 

...1950  Is  Our  40th  Year... 

'Ve  suppy  lists  of  Guernseys  offered  by  breeders 
throughout  New  York  State  and  New  England  —  then 
vnu  'pliope  Sehcharie,  N.  Y.  65  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  a  OUNN’S  TOUR  and  we  drive  you  to  the 
farms  to  make  your  selections.  .  .ote  or  a  carload 
»p  to  whole  herds  we  have  listed  for  sale.  Tours  are 
fiee  to  every  buyer — the  breeders  we  have  represented 
these  40  years  pay  us  a  commission.  They  who  own 
farms— bankers,  industralists.  business  men  in  general 
end  breeders  —  depend  on  our  service  and  enjoy 
'•or  country  tours. 

DUNN’S  TOUR 

“THE  SHORT-CUT  TO  GOOD  GUERNSEYS,” 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  &  Cordaville,  Mass. 
--GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPROVERS- 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
oa.ves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
•t-  K.  records  of  6(10  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
hi  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
»s  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM. 

“OX  43.  HARLINGEN.  NEW  JERSEY 


American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  more  than  doubled  its 
membership  and  registrations;  aver¬ 
age  values  paid  for  the  breed  have 
more  than  ti’ebled.  During  this  period 
over  16,000  new  members  have 
joined  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  a  record  for 
any  beef  breed  association  in  this 
country. 

Modern  Shorthorn  Records 

Modern  Shorthorn  records  dis¬ 
close  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
grand  champion  and  reserve  grand 
champion  steers  in  interbreed  compe¬ 
tition  at  major  livestock  shows,  in¬ 
cluding  the  grand  champion  load  of 
feeder  steers  at  the  1949  National 
Western  Stock  Show  in  Denver, 
where  they  established  a  world 
record  price  of  $77  per  hundred 
pounds  liveweight.  For  three  years  in 
a  row.  Shorthorn  steers  were  de¬ 
clared  grand  champions  over  all 
breeds  at  the  great  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

Proven  records  of  feedlot  and  range 
performance  confront  any  skeptic 
who  questions  the  Shorthorn’s  un¬ 
rivaled  ability  to  outgain  and  out¬ 
weigh  all  competition.  One,  instance 
concerns  a  load  of  yearling  feeder 
steers  that  were  exhibited  and  sold 
at  the  October  1948  Chicago  Feeder 
Show.  These  Shorthorn  steers  were 
ourchased  as  calves  during  the  Fall 
of  1947,  averaging  450  pounds.  They 
were  wintered  on  cheap  feed  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  silage  and  hay,  with  a 
small  amount  of  grain  during  the 
severe  cold,  and  turned  out  on  blue- 
stem  pasture.  These  steers  averaged 
927  pounds,  and  were  sold  for  29  % 
cents  a  pound  to  feeders  in  the  Corn 
Belt  section  of  Illinois.  They  placed 
only  tenth  in  a  rather  large  class  of 
27  loads  of  yearlings,  but  the  signifi¬ 
cant  point  is  that  they  outweighed 
the  average  of  all  steers  in  the  yard, 
and  attained  a  weight  of  over  137 
pounds  above  the  general  average  of 
all  yearling  steers  in  the  same  show. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  loads 
outsold  them  because  of  thje  premi¬ 
um  which  fancy  show  doads  attract, 
these  steers  netted  the  most  profit. 

Fast  Gaining  Steers 

Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
breeders  as  a  group  are  still  giving 
najor  emphasis  to  animals  that  can 
produce  a  maximum  amount  of 
quality  beef  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  They  are  utilizing  the  inherent 
quiet,  easy  feeding,  fast  gaining  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  breed,  plus  the  ideal 
combination  of  beef  and  milk  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  favor 
of  animals  that  gain  greater  weight 
each  day  and  attain  greater  weight 
at  maturity  —  they  have  a  larger 
sphere  of  versatility  and  can  be 
handled  in  many  ways  which  may 
necessarily  be  dictated  by  the 
national  economics  of  our  country,  or 
the  climatic  condition  imposed  at  a 
particular  time. 

We,  who  believe  in  Shorthorn 
cattle,  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  is  a  decided  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  kind  of  a  start  a  calf  gets 
through  the  relative  abundance  of  its 
mother’s  milk  flow.  The  calf  that  gets 
a  vigorous  healthy  start  from  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of-  milk  makes  a  more 
consistent  and  much  higher  daily 
gain  all  through  his  life,  as  might 
logically  be  expected  from  the  strong 
constitution  he  develops.  These’ 
characteristics,  plus  the  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition  and  temperaments  which  in¬ 
sure  quiet  easy  feeding,  all  play  their 
part  in  producing  profit. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  part  it  has  played 
during  the  past  century  in  keeping 
its  agricultural  readers  well  informed 
on  modern  advancement,  new 
methods  and  related  subjects.  No 
greater  single  contribution  can  be 
made  to  farm  progress. 


How  Cheap  Can  We  Live? 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 

October  31,  1857 

Pretty  cheap,  if  we  please.  Witness 
a  Mr.  Thoreau,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  having  borrowed  an  axe,  went 
down  to  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond, 
where  he  built  for  himself  a  hut  of 
hewn  logs,  and  which  he  occupied  for 
two  years,  supporting  himself  on 
fruits  of  the  earth,  raised  by  his  own 
hands.  During  eight  months  of  this 
period  he  kept  an  account  of  his  ex¬ 
penses,  which  amounted  to  $60,  in¬ 
cluding  $29  paid  for  materials  for 
his  house. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

“The  Breed  That  Fills  Every  Need” 


The  Farmer’s  Cow 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  are  the  same  “Durhams”  grand¬ 
father  used  to  have  on  the  farm,  greatly  improved  down 
through  the  years,  and  are  popular  with  those  who  have 
diversified  or  more  general  puropse  farms. 

MILK  —  BUTTERFAT  —  BEEF 

Standard  4  percent  milk,  and  greater  salvage  value  when 
through  milking.  Bulls  not  sold  for  breeding  purposes 
make  better  vealers  or  can  be  fed  out  profitably  as  steers. 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
They  Are  Best  In  Every  Weigh 

Subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  $2.00  per  year. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  FACTS  on  this  popular 

“Farmer’s  Breed.” 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

4122  South  Union  Avenue,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Established  for  the  promotion  of  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Cattle  in  New  England. 
The  cattle  best  adapted  to  produce  both 
Milk  and  Beef  from  the  produce  raised 
on  New  England  Farms. 

For  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  in  New 
England  contact  —  D.  H.  CANDE, 
Fieldman  for  The  New  England  Milking 
Shorthorn  Breeder*'  Association. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM, 

DALTON,  MASS. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

You’ve  also  done  GOOD  WORK  introducing  to 
MANY  our  MILKING  SHORTHORN  S — The 
“Security  Dreed."  “Milk”  plus  "Beef"  Three 
founded  our  herd  In  1936  now  ever  fifty. 

Inquires  Invited.  Visitors  Welcome 

O.  HENDRICKSON 

GREENLAWN  FARM.  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 
(45  Miles  West  of  Albany  on  Hiahway  7) 


-  REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  - 

FAIRCHANCE  FARMS.  DANIELSON.  CONN. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
MYSTERY  FARM 

HOPE  ROAD,  HOPE,  RHODE  ISLAND 
L.  M.  BROOKS  T.  FRANK  DALE 

Owner  Manager 


FOR 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Come  to  Flintstone.  We  breed  the  kind 
that  pay  the  bills.  Have  bred  more 
R.  M.  bulls  than  any  other  herd. 

D.  H.  CANDE;  FUntstone  Farm 

DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WHITE  HALL  FARM 

Registered  Guernsey!  Herd  Sires  Foremost 
Dreadnought  Antietsm  Keystone  Stork,  either  sex 
for  sale.  T.  B.  anil  Bangs  certlUed.  Registered 
Durors  since  1914.  Bred  Sows.  Gilts.  Fall  Plgl 
either  sex.  Also  Registered  Hampshire  Sheep. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Wjjntiboto,  R-4,  Ft 


CATTLE 

105  years  in  cattle  business.  Same  family.  Same 
farm.  Please  Investigate  our  reliability.  Let  us 
serve  you  with  good  cows  priced  to  sell.  Phans:  6471 
E.  L.  FOOTE  t  SON,  Inc.  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

HERD  SIRES  AT  CHEDCO  FARM 
CHEDCO  ADVANCE  —  11  AR  daughters,  4  PR  sons 
Sire:  Chedco  Coronation  King 

13  PR  sons,  27  AR  daughters  —  1  over  800 
Dam:  Chedco  Moonlight 
13433  — -  738  —  AA 

FLYING  HORSE  LUTE’S  COLONEL  —  6  AR  daughters  —  1  over  800 
Sire:  Chedco  Colonel 

Sire  of  Flying  Horse  Colonel’s  Dorothy,  Gr.  Ch., 

Tops.  1947,  1948;  1st  3  yra.,  Res.  Gr.  Ch.,  N.  G.  S.  1948 
Dam:  Alfalfa  Farm  Lute 

13171  —  804  —  Jr.  2  —  365  C 

17378  —  1058  —  Sr.  4  —  365  C  (2nd  place,  1st  pi.  365) 

CHEDCO  CAPTAIN  —  Highest  records  13  nearest  tested  dams  average 

14217  lbs.  milk  and  735  lbs.  butterfat. 

Sire:  Chedco  King  of  the  Meads 
10  AR  daughters,  4  PR  sons 
Dam:  Chedco  Laurel 

13019  —  684  —  Sr.  3  —  365 
15895  —  823  —  7  yrs.  365  C 

INQUIRIES  INVITED  FOR  SONS  OR  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  ABOVE. 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test  Ctf.  No.  20  Accredited  Herd  100024 

C.  E.  COTTING,  50  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OAK  TREES  FARM  HAS  THREE  YOUNG  1949 

Aberdeen -Angus  Bulls 

Registered  Stock.  Prices  arranged  by  private  treaty. 
C.  F.  BOMER,  RIFTON,  NEW  YORK 


DANCOTE  HERD 

FOUNDED  1920 

Herd  bul!  —  Great  Oaks  Rlbamar  2nd.  1st  prize  1946 
111.  State  Fair.  1st  and  jr.  champ.  1946  Mich.  State 
Fair.  Now  offering  10  choice  1949  daughters. 

CLAYTON  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


Top  Heifers  Bred  to  Great  Sires  Are 
The  Best  investment  You  Can  Make 


COCHRAN  FARM 

North  Salem,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

55  Miles  from  New  York  City 

Purebred  Registered 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Cattle 

Only  the  Best 


SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  Hammer,  Owners 


Hother  Quality  Bardolier  1000707 

See  Our  Offering  at  Northeastern  Sale  at  Ithaca 
Come  to  Our  Production  Sale  on  September  13,  1950 

Featuring  the  get  and  services  of  : 

HOTHER  QUALITY  BARDOLIER 
GOOD  HOPE  HOTHER'S  BANDOLIER 
PRINCE  SUNBEAM  405 

Bulls,  Cows  with  Calf,  Bred  Heifers  and  Open  Heifers 

G.  A.  COCHRAN 

Aiken  Knox  Wallace  Bulter 

Manager  _ Herdsman 


The  “249” 

Prince  Sunbeam  249th 
1948  International  Grand 
Champion. 


The  "328” 

Prince  Sunbeam  328th 
1948  International  Junior 
and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion. 


“Willie” 

Prince  Barbarian  of 
Sunbeam  1946  Inter¬ 
national  Reserve  Grand 
Champion. 


Here  is  the  proof.  At  our  Investment  Opportunity  Sale  in  Sept.  1949: 

The  ten  top  heifers  bred  to  the  249th  totaled  $30,950,  an  average 
of  $3,095.  To  date  14  of  the  get  of  the  249th  have  sold  at  auction  for 
$33,304,  or  an  average  of  $2,379  per  head. 

Ten  of  “Willie’s”  get  sold  in  our  sale  (one  son  and  nine  daughters) 
for  $28,300,  or  a  $2,830  average.  None  sold  for  less  than  $2,000.  To 
date  twenty-one  of  “Willie’s”  get  have  sold  at  auction  for  a  total  of 
$48,590,  or  an  average  of  $2,314.  None  sold  for  less  than  $1,000. 

Seven  heifers  bred  to  the  328th  totaled  $24,847,  or  an  average  of 
$3,121  per  head. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  unsuccessful  bidders  at  our  sale,  or  if  you 
were  unable  to  attend,  we  hope  you  will  drop  in  to  see  us  or  write  us 
about  your  needs.  We  usually  have  a  few  typy,  well  bred  heifers  for 
sale,  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  herd  sires.  The  calf  from 
one  of  these  matings  could  he  your  future  herd  sire  or  foundation 
female.  Remember,  it  usually  takes  Champions  to  produce  Champions. 

Shadow  Is.e  is  the  only  herd  in  the  World  with  an  International 
Grand  Champion,  Two  International  Reserve  Champions,  and  an 
International  Junior  Champion  —  all  these  Sires  in  Service. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Carry  On 


By  Lloyd  D.  Miller 


“Livestock  farming  is  the  only  per¬ 
manent  form  of  agriculture.”  That 
is  an  old  saying,  but  the  truth  it 
expresses  becomes  more  significant 
as  time  goes  on.  To  maintain  and 
improve  the  fertility  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  agricultural  land,  forage  crops 
and  legume  crops  must  be  grown. 
Grasses  and  legumes  to  check  erosion 
on  sloping  fields,  legumes  to  enrich 
the  soil,  more  and  better  pastures  to 
supply  forage  for  increased  livestock 
production — these  are  the  definite 
needs  for  a  permanent  healthy  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  livestock  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  for  the  most  profit¬ 
able  marketing  of  these  soil  conserv¬ 
ing  crops  and  pastures  in  a  highly 
edible  form  for  human  consumption 
—  beef. 

For  more  than  three  centuries,  the 
production  of  beef  for  America’s 
tables  has  been  a  going  business.  The 
early  colonists  were  livestock  minded. 
True,  there  had  been  scattered  im¬ 
portations  of  cattle  to  our  shores 
before  colonial  days,  but  not  of  a 
permanent  nature.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  cattle  to  reach  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere  were  brought  over  by  Norse¬ 
men  who  landed  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year 
1,006.  Columbus  brought  cattle  to 
North  America  on  his  second  voyage 
in  1493.  The  first  cattle  importa¬ 
tion  credited  to  this  country  was 
made  in  1535,  but  it  was  not  until 
1611  that  the  first  sizable  cattle  im¬ 
portation  reached  Jamestown. 

First  Angus  Imported  in  1873 

It  remained  for  the  first  importa¬ 
tion  of  Angus  from  Scotland  in  1873 
to  set  the  stage  for  this  great  breed’s 
period  of  development  and  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  Angus  breed  is  the 
youngest  of  the  major  beef  breeds, 
and  it  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1873.  Unhampered  by  geographical 
limitations,  or  limitations  of  forage 
and  grain,  the  Aberdeen-Angus  soon 
proved  that  they  had  the  superiori¬ 
ties  necessary  to  more  than  hold  their 
own  with  other  established  breeds. 

Despite  their  late  arrival  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Angus  cattle  have  behind  them 
more  than  400  years  of  constructive 
breeding  toward  perfection  in  beef 
production.  Angus  have  been  horn¬ 
less  since  the  dawn  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  They  are  black  and  the  early 
developers  of  the  breed  in  Scotland 
did  not  have  to  contend  with  such 
minor  points  as  color  and  markings, 
horn  shape,  or  extremes  in  size  and 
type.  Instead,  many  generations  of 
Angus  breeders  have  concentrated  on 
the  production  of  a  beef  animal  car¬ 
rying  a  high  percentage  of  edible 
product  of  high  quality;  on  a  quick 
maturing,  fast  gaining  animal  ready 
for  market  and  a  premium  price  at 
an  early  age. 

Maximum  Beef,  Minimum  Waste 

Increasing  numbers  of  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  won  by  Angus  steers  in 
strongly  contested  livestock  shows  in 
all  section  of  the  country  have  thrown 
a  purple-hued  spotlight  on  the  un¬ 
questionable  ability  of  the  breed  to 
produce  superior  carcasses  on  beef. 
Show  ring  victories  in -county,  state, 
regional  and  national  events  during 
recent  years  have  added  much  to 


the  outstanding  records  already  ac¬ 
corded  to  this  fast  growing  modern 
beef  breed. 

Why  does  the  Angus  steer  hold 
such  an  advantageous  position  in  the 
show  ring?  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  characteristics  that  share  in 
bringing  this  credit  to  Angus  cattle 
is  their  ability  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  prime  beef  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  waste.  This  point  explains 
in  part  the  selection  of  Angus  steers 
in  the  show  ring  by  competent  judges 
as  well  as  in  the  livestock  markets 
by  experienced  packer  buyers  whose 
profits  or  losses  are  often  dependent 
on  dressing  percentages. 

The  fat  of  an  Angus  carcass  is 
evenly  distributed  and  the  well  fin¬ 
ished  carcass  is  free  from  patchiness 
and  rolls.  By  distributing  the  sur¬ 
plus  fat  evenly  among  the  muscle 
fibers,  the  Angus  gives  a  marbled  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  meat  produced.  Concrete 
proof  of  the  superior  carcass  produc¬ 
ing  ability  of  the  Bonnie  Blacks  lies 
in  the  records  of  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago 
where  representatives  of  the  best 
feedlots  in  the  world  vie  for  honors. 

Angus  Records  in  Contests 

Since  1900  hundreds  of  finished 
cattle  of  the  several  breeds  have  been 
entered  and  slaughtered  in  this  con¬ 
test.  These  beef  carcasses  have  been 
judged  each  year  by  practical  meat 
men  who  made  the  awards  on  the 
basis  of  quality,  type,  finish  and  mar¬ 
ket  requirements  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information  as  to  the  breed 
represented.  During  43  of  these  In¬ 
ternational  carcass  contests,  a  total 
of  430  prizes  have  been  awarded.  Of 
this  number  a  total  of  324  prizes 
have  'been  won  by  carcasses  from 
Aberdeen-Angus.  More  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  prizes  went  to  Angus. 

When  an  Angus  carcass  won  the 
grand  championship  over  all  breeds 
at  the  1948  International,  it  was  the 
forty-first  time  in  43  shows  that  the 
Blacks  had  received  this  honor.  All 
of  the  prize  winning  carcasses  (12  in 
number)  at  the  1948  International 
were  from  Angus  steers.  This  re¬ 
markable  record  of  winning  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  merit  of  carcasses 
from  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  and 
their  popularity  with  the  packer. 

The  result  of  these  carcass  con¬ 
tests  is  a  further  reason  why  the 
packers  purchasing  fat  cattle  from  the 
carlot  show  at  the  International  have 
been  willing  to  pay  an  average  of 
over  $1.00  per  hundredweight  more 
for  Aberdeen-Angus  than  for  any 
other  breed. 

Angus  Are  Beef  Makers 

Originating  in  Northern  Scotland, 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  is  a  hardy  ani¬ 
mal.  It  can  be  successfully  produced 
in  all  climates,  on  all  types  of  for¬ 
ages,  on  the  range,  farm  or  feedlot. 
While  the  breed  thrives  on  poorer 
land  and  rugged  grazing  conditions, 
it  responds  rapidly  to  good  feeding. 
The  Angus  is  an  economical  beef¬ 
making  machine.  Being-  naturally 
hornless  is  an  economic  asset  for  the 
Angus.  There  is  a  minimum  of  loss 
from  injury  in  the  feedlot  and  in 
transit.  With  no  loss  or  setback  from 
dehorning,  beef  producers  find  Angus 


New  York’s  Dutchess  County  is  noted  as  a  famous  Aberdeen-Angus  breed¬ 
ing  area.  Many  of  the  country’s  most  noted  herds  are  founded  on  seed  stock 
produced  in  this  section.  Professor  Myron  Lacy  of  Cornell  is  shown  here 
telling  an  interested  group  of  farmers  and  breeders  the  essential  points  of 
the  breed  at  a  field  day  held  last  year  at  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook. 

Fred  H.  Bontecou  is  the  owner. 
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cattle  also  are  easier  to  handle.  More 
animals  can  be  carried  in  the  same 
nen  space  without  horn  bruising  of 
carcasses  and  tearing  of  hides.  Early 
maturing  Angus  are  ready  for  market 
at  12  to  18  months  of  age.  The  low, 
blocky,  well  proportioned  body  con¬ 
formation  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
is  accepted  in  the  classroom  and 
show  ring  as  today’s  ideal  beef  type. 

Breeders  of  purebred  and  com¬ 
mercial  Aberdeen-Angus  are  doing 
a  good  job  advertising  their  products. 
They  have  exercised  good  judgment 
and  generosity  in  their  assistance  of 
4_H  Club  and  FFA  youngsters  who 
will  be  tomorrow’s  breeders  of  fine 
livestock. 

Farmers  recognize  now  more  than 
ever  before  that  they  must  carefully 
plan  crop  rotations,  that  manures 
and  other  crop  residues  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land;  thus  adding  to 
the  plant  food  of  the  soil,  increasing 
its  water-holding  capacity  and  im¬ 
proving  its  texture.  In  the  East  as 
elsewhere,  more  land  is  being  re¬ 
turned  to  productive  pastures  and 
roughages. 

It  is  said  that  around  70  per  cent 
of  all  meat  used  in  the  United  States 
is  consumed  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  only  37  per  cent  of  the 
meat  animals  are  raised  in  that  area. 
The  movement  of  livestock  from  the 
Midwest  is  generally  eastward  to 
slaughter  and  farther  eastward  for 
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P.  52— U.  S.  Dept,  of  Ag.;  Elsie  Unger. 

P.  53— Elsie  Unger  (2);  Aaron  W.  Sommes. 
P.  54— N.  J.  Coll,  of  Ag. 

P.  56 — Univ.  of  Missouri. 

P.  57 — Univ.  of  Missouri. 

P.  58 — Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 

P.  61— N.  Y.  State  Coll,  of  Ag.  . 

P.  63— Hedr;ck’s  “A  History  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  New  York”;  Gould 
Studios.  _ 

P.  64— Walter  Engel.  Inc.;  H.  Tarr,  Inc.;  The 
Rural  New-Yorker;  Sarony;  Blank  & 
Stoller. 

P.  65— N.  M.  Graber  (2). 

P.  72 — Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

P.  73— Hal  Clark. 

P.  77— The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P.  78 — Joseph  Adams. 

P.  79— Schilling. 

P.  80 — Ralston  Purina  Co.  . 

P.  81— Hedrick’s  ’’A  History  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

P.  82— Hal  Clark.  ,  s 

P.  83— Beatrix  T.  Sagendorph  (2). 

P.  84— Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 

P.  88 — Amer.  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Assn. 
P.  90— Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 

P.  95— Beatrix  T.  Sagendorph. 

P.  96— Hal  Clark. 

P.  97 — J.  F.  Abernathy. 

P.  98— H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 

P.  101— Adirondack  Photo  Service. 

P.  102— Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 

P.  103 — J.  F.  Abernathy. 

P.  104— Ernest  C.  Grant. 

P.  105 — Elsie  Unger. 

P.  106 — Papec  Machine  Co.;  Dearborn  Motors 
Co.  (Florez) . 

P.  107— New  Holland  Machine  Co. 

P.  Ill— The  van  AJstyne  Family. 

P.  112 — Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 

P.  115 — Elsie  Unger. 

P.  120 — Elsie  Unger  (4). 

P.  122— Old  Print  Shoo  (Currier  &  Ives); 
Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  (Paul  Wing 
Studios) . 

P.  124 — Deep  Freeze,  Inc. 

P.  125 — Elsie  Unger. 

P.  126 — Kather'ne  Benion  (3). 

P.  127 — Katherine  Benion  (2). 

P.  128— Robert  Quinn;  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp. 
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consumption.  With  improved  pas¬ 
tures,  better  management  methods 
and  the  increased  use  of  other  soil 
conserving  crops,  eastern  farmers  to¬ 
day  look  to  increased  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
duction. 

Beef  in  the  Northeast 

Beef  cows  and  calves  that  are  prop¬ 
erly  managed  make  a  probitable  farm 
enterprise  and  a  market  for  grass 
and  roughages  as  well  as  grains  pro¬ 
duced.  While  the  East  relies  on  other 
sections  of  the  country  for  part  of 
its  beef  supply,  it  has  extensive  areas 
well  adapted  to  beef  cattle  grazing. 
Raising  beef  calves  at  home  may  help 
insure  a  good  quality  of  feeders  and 
reduce  the  speculative  element  in 
beef  production.  A  farmer  on  a  di¬ 
versified  farm  may  produce  and  feed 
out  his  own  feeder  calves,  or  even  sell 
some  calves. 

A  record  number  of  new  breeders 
have  established  registered  Angus 
herds  in  the  East  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  These  herds  are  now  contribut¬ 
ing  foundation  stock  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  are  exporting 
seed  stock.  At  the  country’s  top 
events,  Eastern  bred  Angus  have 
topped  and  ranked  high  in  strong 
competition.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  purebred 
livestock  is  to  improve  the  average 
quality  of  beef  cattle,  Eastern  Angus 
breeders  are  meeting  with  the  fullest 
success. 


A  Bit  of  a  Spat 

In  1879  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  had  a  “bit 
of  a  spat”  as  to  whether  it  was  proper 
for  women  to  “pail  the  cow.”  The 
Tribune  said:  “We  are  on  the  side  of 
the  girls.  Woman  is  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  barnyard,  and  should 
not  be  called  on  to  go  there,  except 
in  cases  of  great  necessity.” 

To  which  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
replied:  “The  yard  is  no  place  to 
milk  cows.  The  man  who .  permits  a 
woman  to  hunt  a  cow  around  a  filthy 
yard,  carrying  her  milk  pail  and 
vainly  calling  ‘co’  bossy!’  is  not  the 
farmer  we  have  reference  to.  When 
everything  is  sweet  and  clean,  and 
the  cows  clean  and  comfortably  se¬ 
cured  in  their  stalls,  then  a  girl  may 
aptly  go  in  and  do  her  share  of  milk¬ 
ing,  without  offense.  l£irst,  however, 
make  the  yard  and  stable  fit  for  a 
woman’s  presence.”  b.  c. 


Gold  digging  had  been  mostly  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  season  and  a  great 
many  persons  were  flocking  into  the 
towns.  Wages  of  common  laborers 
were  much  lower,  only  from  four  to 
six  dollars  a  day  being  paid.  Me¬ 
chanics,  such  as  carpenters,  masons, 
etc.,  commanded  from  $12  to  $16  a 
day.  The  country  is  overrun  with 
printers.  (News  item  from  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker ,  Feb.  14,  1850. 
page  54.) 


'Tomorrow 


m  erica  n 
berdeen 

ngus  Breeders  Association,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


A  Man  With  A  Cow  Herd 
Is  Really  Never  “Broke” 


Ask  the  farmer,  rancher  or 
businessman  who  owns  a  good 
herd  of  commercial  or  registered 
Aberdeen-Angus  his  reason  for 
maintaining  beef  cattle.  Primarily, 
such  a  herd  makes  use  of  pasture 
and  roughages  that  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  by-products  of  well-managed 
farm  and  ranch  operations. 

A  beef  cow  herd  provides  flexi¬ 
bility  of  management,  demands 
less  labor  than  other  livestock,  and 
can  be  turned  into  cash  in  an 
emergency.  This  holds  true 
whether  you  are  raising  top 
quality  purebreds  for  the  nation’s 
breeding  herds  or  commercial 

DEMAND  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ANGUS 

If  you  have  commercial  Angus  cattle 
for  sale,  send  complete  information  to 
the  national  office.  Address  your  card 
or  letter  to;  Information  Service. 


calves  to  be  sold  as  stockers  or 
fed  on  home-grown  feed. 

For  maximum  returns  from 
home-grown  roughages,  an  Angus 
herd  has  no  superior.  High  per¬ 
centage  calf  crops  are  the  rule. 
Angus  cows  are  superior  milkers 
and  wean  their  calves  at  heavier 
weights.  On  the  butcher’s  block 
and  in  interbreed  competition, 
Angus  steers  have  proven  con¬ 
clusively  their  superiority  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  better  beef. 

Whether  purebred  or  com¬ 
mercial,  Angus  enjoy  a  premium 
demand.  Take  advantage  of  this 
expanding  market.  Breed  and 
feed  Angus! 


For  Descriptive 
Literature 
Wr  ite 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Because  we  are.  forced  to  change  Bloodlines,  we 
are  offering  a  five  year  old  bull  cf  excellent  breed¬ 
ing.  A  rare  opportunity  for  some  New  Jersey 
bleeder  to  secure  an  outstanding  herd  sire  at 
a  sensible  price. 

MULLENCREST  FARM  NEW  JERSEY  ’ 


DOG  FOOD 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  KENNEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Will  deliver  to  you  fresh  cooked  horse 
meat.  Ready  to  serve.  6Va  pound  cans 
6  cans  per  case  $8.97  per  case  delivered. 

BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND 


HOME-BRED  CHAMPIONS 

OF  1949 

"THE  WEASEL"  —  "THE  TOAD"  —  "THE  BADGER" 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BRED  AND  SHOWN  BY 


"The  Toad"  was  GRAND 
CHAMPION  over  all  breeds 
at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position. 


MOLE'S  HILL  FARM 


'The  Badger"  was  GRAND 
CHAMPION  over  all  breeds 
at  the  Eastern  National 
Livestock  Show. 

The  three  together  were 

CHAMPION  TRIO  over  all 
breeds  at  the  Eastern 
National. 

It  takes  good  bulls  and 
good  brood  cows  to  produce 
the  best  beef  cattle. 

THEODORE  S.  RYAN 

MOLE’S  HILL  FARM  SHARON,  CONN, 
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DOUBLE^DIAMOND 

DAIRYMEN 


This  Makes  Sense 


FEEDS  WITH  GUARANTEED  PRODUCTIVE  ENERGY 


BALANCED  PROTEIN  AND  T.D.N.  TO  GIVE 

Maximum  Safe  Production  ! 

WITH  THE  ROUGHAGE  YOU  ARE  FEEDING 

- s - 

More  Milk  .  .  .  Lower  Cost  .  .  .  More  Profit 
- Z - 

Ask  Your  DOUBLE  DIAMOND  DEALER  or  Write 

DAILEY  MILLS,  INC. 

OLEAN . NEWYORK 


|  .*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

J  .*.  JERSEYS 

BROWN  SWISS 

Dairy  Cattle 

“The  Profit  Breed ” 

•  High  production  of  milk  with 
an  average  test  of  4%  butterfat. 

•  Large  size  with  cows  averaging 
1400  lbs.  gives  them  a  high 
salvage  value. 

•  Longevity  of  big,  rugged  swiss 
cows  means  extra  profit. 

•  Popularity  of  Brown  Swiss  in¬ 
sures  a  good  demand  for  sur¬ 
plus  stock. 

For  Free  Information  Write 

NATIONAL  BROWN  SWISS  ASS’N. 

BELOIT  WISCONSIN 

JERSEYS  TO  SUIT 

THOSE  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 

STANDARDS— BLONDES 
DRACONIS 

OUR  THREE  HERD  SIRES 

All  Classified  Excellent 

Blonde  Lad’s  Jest — Superior  Sire 

(Silver  Medal  Winner) 

Royal  Sparkling  Noble — Six  Star 

(1,076  Lbs.  Fat  Dam) 

Draconis  Dreaming  Standard 

(Brother  to  National  Grand  Champion) 

Twenty-two  Excellents  in  herd. 
Our  great  10,000  lbs.  fat  producers, 
Excellents  and  Very  Goods  build 
great  pedigrees. 

A  Good  Place  to  Buy  That  Herd 
Sire  to  Improve  Your  Type  and 
Production 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 
Lake  Placid,  New  York 

HEREFORDS  | 

FEMALE  BREEDING  STOCK 

ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE 

Outstanding  Young  Bull 

From  V.  G.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  3 
year  old  dam  and  Senior  Superior  Sire 

1877  1950 

FERRYCLIFFE  FARM 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

DR.  A  MRS.  HALSEY  DEWOLF,  Owner* 
JOHN  ZWICKER,  Manager 

HEREFORD 

BEEF  CATTLE 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Fully  Accredited  Vaccinated  Herd 

BULLS— BRED  HEIFERS 

AND  STEERS  FOR  FRESHENING 

GREYMOOR  FARM 

CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  R.  COUGHLAN,  Owner 

|  .*.  HEREFORDS 

ELM  PLACE 

REG.  HEREFORDS 
REG.  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

L.  D.  C0WDEN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Member  New  York  State  Hereford 
Breeders  Association. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  WHITEFACES 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A 
CARLOAD.  FREE  DELIVERY  ON 
QUANTITIES. 

O.  V.  DOELL 

EAST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

January  7,  1950 

Jerseys  in  America 

By  Clarence  L.  Strock 


By  coincidence  it  was  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  started,  that  the 
first  Jerseys  registered  in  the  United 
States  were  imported.  Other  Jerseys 
had  been  brought  to  this  country 
aboard  sailing  ships  early  in  the 
1800’s,  but  nine  registered  Jerseys 
were  imported  in  1850  and  entered 
in  Volume  1  of  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club’s  Herd  Register. 

These  Jerseys,  like  all  Jerseys,  had 
their  origin  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
one  of  the  four  Channel  Islands. 
These  islands  are  in  the  entrance  to 
the  English  Channel  about  nine  miles 
off  the  coast  of  France.  Although 
the  cattle  on  the  Channel  Islands  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany  in  France, 
the  date  is  not  known.  Because  of 
the  high  population  on  the  island — 
60,000  people  on  an  area  11  miles 
long  and  seven  wide,  farms  are  small. 
Not  too  much  land  can  be  used  for 
growing  livestock  feed.  Farmers  on 
the  island  consequently  sought  and 
developed  a  thrifty  cow.  This  cow  is 
the  Jersey,  an  animal  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  milk  high  in 
butterfat  test. 

By  1867  the  Jersey  had  spread 
throughout  most  of  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  States.  An  urgent  need  de¬ 
veloped  for  reliable  records  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Four  enthusiastic  owners  of  Jer- 


Efficiency  of  the  Jersey  cow  was 
impartially  tested  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  breed’s  rise  to  popularity. 
These  tests  were  conducted  at  the 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture, 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  1893,  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904  and  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  1917. 
Jerseys  produced  more  butterfat  and 
total  milk  solids  per  pound  of  feed 
consumed  in  these  tests  than  other 
competing  dairy  breeds.  At  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  when  compared 
with  the  other  breeds,  Jerseys  gave 
more  milk  solids,  not  fat,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  pound  of  butter  at  less  cost, 
than  the  other  breeds. 

While  the  dairy  world  regarded  the 
Columbian  dairy  contests  as  fine  pro¬ 
motion  for  Jersey  cows,  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  did  even  more  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  Jerseys.  Jerseys 
were  officially  named  “the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  producers  of  milk  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  dairying.” 

It  was  in  1918  that  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  Jersey  production  was 
reached.  The  Jersey  cow,  Sophie’s 
Agnes,  owned  by  Ayredale  Stock 
Farm,  Bangor,  Maine,  produced  16,212 
pounds  of  milk  with  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  was  the  first  Jersey 
cow  to  make  a  1,000  pound  record  in 
a  single  year,  although  many  Jerseys 
have  since  topped  this  figure.  In 
1949  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 


Beauty  of  form  and  efficiency  of  function  are  shown  by  Sybil  Design  Etta 
Grand  Champion  of  the  1947  and  1948  All-American  Jersey  Shows,  owned 
by  Walter  Johnson,  Vestal,  Broome  County,  New  York. 


seys  set  about  organizing  an  im¬ 
partial  and  independent  organization 
which  would  keep  track  of  the  pedi¬ 
grees.  These  men  were  Sam  J. 
Sharpless  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Charles  M.  Beach  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
of  New  York  City,  and  Thomas  J. 
Hand  of  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island. 
Hand  owned  71  of  the  first  7,000  ani¬ 
mals  registered.  These  four  men 
drafted  a  constitution  for  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  sent  it 
out  to  Jersey  owners.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  22  Jersey 
breeders  living  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  organization  was  simply 
to  compile  a  trustworthy  Herd  Reg¬ 
ister.  The  first  meeting  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at 
31  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  No¬ 
vember  17,  1868.  The  club  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  May  1880.  By  this  time 
the  club  had  169  members  and  about 
17,000  animals  were  registered. 

Early  Years  in  the  United  States 

After  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  was  organized,  the  breed  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  Its  popularity  came 
from  the  many  merits  of  the  Jersey 
cow.  No  dairy  breed  matures  as 
early  as  the  Jersey.  No  breed  pro¬ 
duces  more  efficiently  throughout  a 
longer  life.  Jersey  heifers  freshen 
several  months  earlier  than  heifers 
of  the  heavier  breeds.  This  means 
Jerseys  begin  profitable  production 
at  an  earlier  age.  Jerseys  are  in  their 
prime  when  from  five  to  nine  years 
old,  although  good  records  have  been 
made  by  cows  20  years  old  or  more. 


Club  awarded  its  President’s  Club  to 
Opal  Crystal  Lady,  owned  by  Ralph 
E.  Cope,  Jr.,  of  Langlois,  Oregon. 
Starting  her  record  at  five  years  and 
two  months  of  age,  she  was  milked 
twice  a  day  for  365  days  and  pro¬ 
duced  20,084  pounds  of  milk  with 
1,064  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  cow.  Silken  Lady’s  Ruby  of  F, 
is  the  U.’S.  Lifetime  Butterfat  Cham¬ 
pion  over  all  breeds.  She  has  pro¬ 
duced  9,402  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
169,895  pounds  of  milk  during  18 
lactations. 

Future  of  the  Breed 

A  vigorous  program  to  promote 
Jersey  popularity  and  assist  breeders 
in  improving  Jerseys  is  being  carried 
on  by  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  One  phase  of  this  program  is 
the  club’s  youth  work.  Special  junior 
memberships  are  available  to  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
21  who  are  active  in  4-H  and  FFA 
work.  These  youngsters  who  have  Jer¬ 
sey  dairy  projects  can  become  junior 
members  of  the  club  and  register 
their  animals  at  membership  rates. 
More  than  8,000  boys  and  girls  are 
now  junior  members. 

Another  part  of  the  program  to 
encourage .  farm  youth  in  breeding 
Jerseys  is  the  All-American  Junior 
Jersey  Exposition.  Premiums  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5,000  are  awarded.  A  judging 
contest  for  both  4-H  and  FFA  con¬ 
testants  is  held  in  connection  with 
the  show. 

Jersey  Breed  Programs 

Several  programs  designed  to  help 
farmers  breed  more  valuable  Jerseys 
are  sponsored  by  The  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  One  of  these  is  the 
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GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

guernseys 

Young  bulls  up  to  serviceable  age  and 
heifers  to  calving  age,  out  of  high  record 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  FORE¬ 
MOST  PEACEMAKER,  Leading  Century 
sire  of  the  breed  with  2  National  Record 
and  2  Class  Leading  daughters.  Sired  by 
these  great  sires:  TARBELL  FARMS 
DOUBLE  CHAMPION,  11  AR  daughters, 
two  nearest  dams  average  195 10M  106  IF. 
MC  DONALD  FARMS  TARBELL,  2  AR 
daughters,  9  on  test,  son  of  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusta.  5  AR  daughters  average 
722F,  4  Excellent.  COLDSPRING’S 
ROMULUS  ANCHOR,  9  AR  daughters, 
son  of  Langwater  Romulus  and  Cold¬ 
spring’s  Valor’s  Katina  780F  Jr  4.  WOOD- 
ACRES  SUPREME  KING,  many  promis¬ 
ing  daughters  in  our  herd,  a  son  of 
McDonald  Farms  Supreme  King  and  Two 
Brook’s  Royal  Clarinette  713F  Sr.  2. 
Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Smith ville  Flat*,  New  York 


To  Honor  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  At  Its 
CENTENNIAL  We  Offer  For  Sale  A 
FULL  BROTHER  TO  OUR  JUNIOR  HERO  SIRE 

T0HICK0N  CREEK  SUPREME 

Dam  —  Gardcnville  Supreme’s  Chime,  milking  up  to 
,->9.7  lbs.  5.4%  test,  twice  a  day,  jr.  four,  farm  care. 
Cra'vldam  class  leader  D.H.l.A.  15,756 — 709.  jr.  four. 
Sire — Maple  Lane  Glow's  Designer,  son  of  Fairlawn 
l’eer.ess  Designer  and  Maple  Lane  Africander’s  Glow: 
11,421  —  624.  4  I),  class  leader  when  made.  Cl*. 

This  Youngster  Will  Increase  Your  Production. 

Sire’s  Full  Sister  Made  1 1,886— 649— G. 
CARMEN  H.  PHILLIPS.  OTTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

Delanson,  New  York 

Supplying  New  York  and  New 
England  with  the  best  in  POLLED 
(hornless)  HEREFORD  BREED¬ 
ING  STOCK.  Sired  by  these  out¬ 
standing  Polled  Bulls  CMR  Ad¬ 
vance  Domino  81st.  and  Battle 
Domino  17. 


SHEEP 


LEESOME  FARM 


Registered  Cheviot  Sheep 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM 

DORSET  RAMS  AND  EWES 

PRIZE  WINNERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
WINTER  FAIR,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


-  REG.  DORSET  RAMS  — 

CHOICE  AND  SIRED  BY  CORNELL’S 
OLYMPUS  74287 

WE  CARRY  100  BREEDING  EWES 
HILLSIDE  FARMS,  INC. 
TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Big  Type  Corriedales 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  —  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  EWES  of  the  beet  breeding  and  quality, 
bred  to  Champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


EXCEPTIONAL  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Registered  stock. 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


CORRIEDALES  —  CHEVIOTS  —  H  AM  PSH IRES 
Choice  registered  bred  ewes.  Ewe  and  ram  lambs  $35.00 
to  $50.00.  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY  SHEEP  FARM 
R.  0.  2,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  llibbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished, 
lour  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls.  N.  Y. 


RAISING  RABBITS.  CAVIES.  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25c.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I.  N.  J. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES — Pedigreed  Bucks  and  Does  I 
extra  quality.  2-3  months.  Holiday  prices  $5  ea.  $12.50 
trio.  Fairchild  Rabbit  Warren,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


DIRECTORY  Breeders,  buyers,  tabbits,  eavies.  etc. 
lOcts-  HARTMAN.  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Type  Classification  program.  It  gives 
breeders  a  way  of  learning  how  each 
animal  in  their  herd  compares  with 
the  accepted  standard  of  Jersey  type. 
Skilled  classifiers  visit  the  farms  and 
rate  each  animal.  The  judging  is 
based  on  four  main  points:  general 
appearance,  dairy  character,  body  ca¬ 
pacity  and  mammary  system.  Each 
animal  is  second  within  each  of  these 
subdivisions  and  the  total  score 
added  to  get  the  final  rating.  An 
“Excellent”  animal  must  score  90  or 
more  points  on  a  score  card  where 
100  points  is  given  for  an  ideal  ani¬ 
mal.  When  a  Jersey  breeder  has  his 
herd  classified  for  the  first  time,  he 
includes  all  females  that  have  ever 
freshened  and  all  bulls  that  have 
reached  the  age  of  24  months. 

The  second  program  is  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  breeders  test  their  entire  herd 
and,  from  that,  find  which  cows  are 
the  most  profitable  producers.  Milk 
weights  and  butterfat  tests  are  re¬ 
corded  once  each  month  for  a  period 
of  a  year.  These  tests  are  super¬ 
vised  by  the  State  College  and  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Using 
his  HIR  records,  the  brpeder  has  an 
invaluable  guide  for  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  in  his  herd  in  his  future 
breeding  program. 

Through  the  Register  of  Merit 
(RM)  program,  it  is  possible  to  test 
one  or  more  cows  in  the  herd  for 
milk  and  fat  production.  Dairy  milk 
weights  must  be  kept  and  test  pe¬ 
riods  are  a  day  and  a  half  in  length. 

A  Sire  Program  Also 

There  is  also  a  Sire  program  that 
has  been  worked  out  by  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  promote 
better  breeding.  The  program  was 
planned  jointly  by  the  club  and  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  scientists.  Selective  Regis¬ 
tration  provides  distinctive  registra¬ 
tion  certificates  for  bulls  with  good 
production  records  in  their  families. 
Star  Bull  ratings  is  a  separate  project 
that  rates  young  bulls  so  that  their 
ability  to  transmit  type  and  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  estimated.  For  example, 
a  Seven-Star  bull,  because  of  his 
family  record,  is  more  likely  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  a  herd  than  a 
Two-Star  bull. 

Another  feature  of  the  Sire  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Tested  and  Superior  Sire 
work.  A  bull  is  ranked  as  a  Tested 
Sire  when  production  records  have 
been  'made  by  10  of  his  daughters.  A 
bull  is  distinguished  as  a  Superior 
Sire  when  10  of  his  tested  daughters 
average  at  least  450  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  apiece  and  when  10  daughters 
have  a  classification  average  of  over 
82.5  per  cent.  At  least  half  of  the 
bull’s  four-year-old  daughters  must 
have  been  tested  ’and  at  least  40  per 
cent  classified. 

Many  Local  Breeder  Groups 

Working  with  The  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  are  many  local  groups 
of  Jersey  breeders.  In  more  than  40 
States  there  are  state  Jersey  cattle 
clubs  working  to  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  breed  and  to  promote 
Club  programs. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  carefully  in¬ 
tegrated  plan.  Encouragement  of 
farm  youth,  the  Production  Testing 
program,  Classification  work,  field 
work,  and  the  enthusiastic  help  of 
local  organizations  are  the  key  to  the 
future  of  the  Jersey  breed. 


Automatic  Cow  -  Milker 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
July  13,  1878 

The  Automatic  Cow-Milker  is  a 
sterling-silver  tube  with  highly 
polished  surface,  and  in  ail  respects 
a  nice  piece  of  work.  The  tubes  are 
sold  in  sets  of  four  attached  to  each 
other  by  strips  of  leather,  and  seem 
to  be  as  convenient  a  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  labors  of  the  dairy  as 
has  been  introduced.  W.  F.  Ely,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  is  the  inventor  and  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  following  letter  from 
Col.  Weld,  to  whom  we  sent  a  set 
for  trial,  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
subject: 

“I  have  tried  the  Automatic  Cow- 
Milker  sent  me  to  be  tested.  It 
worked  well  on  one  cow  repeatedly. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  milker  is  a  valuable  article  in  any 
dairy  establishment,  especially  for 
cows  with  sore  or  wounded  teats,  and 
for  milking  very  short-teated  cows, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  particularly 
convenient  for  gentlemen  having  one 
or  more  cows,  and  liable  to  be  left, 
now  and  then,  without  a  person  to 
milk  them  when  changing  servants.” 


Stop  Losses  from 

MASTITIS 

A  Single  Infusion  of 

AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT 


Clears  Staphylococcic  as  well  as  Streptococcic 
Mastitis  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases! 

Aureomycin  Ointment  Lederle  is  effective 
against  the  chief  organisms  acted  on  by  penicillin 
plus  many  other  types.  In  extensive  tests  among 
dairy  herds,  over  86  per  cent  of  mastitis  infections 
cleared  up  completely  within  48  hours  after  a  single¬ 
infusion  treatment  with  Aureomycin  Ointment. 
All  but  a  small  percentage  were  cleared  by  a  second 
infusion  in  48  hours. 

Aureomycin  Ointment  has  these  advantages: 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  PENICILLIN 
ACTIVE  FOR  MORE  THAN  48  HOURS 
FREE-FLOWING  AND  SPREADS  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  UDDER 

COWS  MAY  BE  MILKED  REGULARLY 
SAFE,  WHEN  PROPERLY  USED 
READY-TO-USE  TUBE 
SMALL,  ROLLED-IN  TIP  INFUSION  END 
NO  SYRINGE  OR  MILK  TUBES 
USUALLY  ONLY  ONE  TREATMENT 

NEEDED  (If  necessary,  repeat  treatments 
at  48-hour  intervals.) 


Prompt  treatment  of  mastitis  with  Aureomycin 
Ointment  will  bring  you  quick  results  in  full 
production  of  salable  milk. 

This  product  should  be  used  in  accordance  with 
instructions  in  the  package  literature. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomy¬ 
cin  Ointment,  as  well  as  for  best  management 
practices  and  disease -control  procedures,  consult 
your  veterinarian. 

A  booklet  on  Aureomycin  Ointment  will  be 
gladly  sent  on  request. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LAR0RAT0RIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAS  Cuuuunid  COMPANY 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


iM 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  booklet  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 


Name — 
Address 
I  City - 


State- 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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CRAWFORD  FEEDS 


When  you  buy  CRAWFORD  FEEDS 
your  investment  is  protected  by  over 
50  years'  successful  experience,  plus 
up-to-the-minute  nutritional  infor¬ 
mation,  plus  scientific  laboratory 
control.  Users  say  there  are  no  finer 
than  CRAWFORD  FEEDS. 


CRAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARMS 

EAST  EARL  R.  D.  1  PENNSYLVANIA 

Breeders  Of 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

And 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

This  farm  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Lancaster  County 
and  has  been  raising  livestock  for  over  100  years  by 

Stauffer  family. 

ANGUS  Breeding  Cattle  and  HAMPSHIRE  Boars  and 
Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Bred  Gilt  sales  held  semi-annually  in  February  and 

August  of  each  year. 


V  MEAT-TYPE 

HAMPSHIRES 

Provide  the  Answer 


•''Better  Mothers 
ts  Cheaper  Gains 
►'MORE  Meat 


More  hog  growers  are  de¬ 
manding  Hampshires  to  get 
that  extra  pig  per  Utter;  more 
pounds  of  quality  meat  per 
head;  and  higher  dollar  value 
of  carcass.  Hampshires’ 
rapid  growth,  economy  of 
gain,  rustling  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  pro¬ 
fits.  Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable, 
quality  pork  production.  WRITE  for 
.breed  Uterature:  !o- 
I  cation  of  100  bred 
'  sow  sales;  addresses 
of  nearby  breeders. 

SPECIAL  :  1  yr.  sub¬ 
scription  to  Hampshire 
Herdsman,  breed  mag- 
1  azlne — Send  $1.00  to 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


lit  C»MBtrci«l  Back  PEORIA,  ILL  L 


BRED  SOWS 

Mr  "1*11  Or*tr  • 

Save  tires  and 
time)  Let  our 
assert  Fieldmen 
select  your  bred 
sovs,  at  jrour  price 
.  .  .  a  tree  service 
.  .  .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  tor  details. 


O  I  o 

KING  OF  SWINE 

You’ll  like  ’em! 

Gentle,  prolific,  easy  feeding,  good 
milkers.  OIC’s  return  most  fine  flavored 
table  pork  per  yound  of  feed  consumed. 
Top  the  market  at  any  age.  Plan  now 
to  make  1950  and  1951  your  banner  years 
with  this  famous  breed.  Write  for  sample 
copy  of  breed  publication. 

OIC  SWINE  BREEDERS’  ASSN.,  INC., 
BOX  553,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


WETHERSFIELD  FARM 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Registered  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Boars, 
open  and  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Line  bred 
from  COMPREST  the  $8,000  P.R.  and  All 
American  boar.  Mail  orders  guaranteed. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Foremost  and  Levity  Breeding. 
Herd  Sires: 

Foremost  Royal  Valor  22" —  377906 
Foremost  Footprint  15"  —  428942 
Sterlingold  Levity  Royal  —  372436 
Visitors  Welcome 

CHAUNCEY  STILLMAN,  Owner 
OWEN  R.  BOYD,  Manager 
Amenia,  New  York 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINA  HOGS 

Of  the  easy  feeding  type.  The  kind  that 
fatten  out  anytime.  Cholera  immune. 
Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Write — 

G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON 

BOX  85,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  10  eight  week!  old,  large  litlerj.  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert.  Supt. 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  PIGS 
Fit  for  light  service.  Also  some  PIGS,  as  good 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS  as  in  the  State.  Price  $35. 
R.  B.  SEBERRY,  FRIENDSHIP,  NEW  YORK 


PUBLIC  SALE 

50  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  GILTS 

MARCH  8,  1950 

TOP  BLOODLINES 

For  Information  and  Catalogue  write  — 

FORD  A.  COOPER 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Shippers  of  Top  Quality  Feeding  Pigs 
Young  Service  Boars  100-125  Lbs. 
WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 


WltltPr  T  II V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
fWOI,CI  ljUA>  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Cheiter 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  7  weeks  old  $7,00  ea 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $7.50  ea.  12  weeks  old  $12.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


— Registered  Purebred 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL 


HAMPSHIRE  Bred  GILTS— 
MEADOW  FARM.  Mt  Joy,  Pa. 


Hog  and  Poultry  Houses,  Pig  Brooders 
Hog  Self-Feeders  and  Waterers 

Distributors  of  WIN  -  MIX  MINERAL 
MIXTURE 


WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC. 
Pascack  Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

JULIAN  WINSTON,  President 
GERTRUDE  WINSTON,  Secy-Treas. 
Breeder  of  Purebred  Hampshire  Hogs 


January  7,  1950 

Ayrshires  Old  and  Modern 

By  C.  T,  Conklin 

Both  the  Ayrshire  breed  and  The  hold  at  an  early  date.  St.  Lawrence 
Rural  New-Yorker  have  been  serv-  County,  where  some  of  the  first  Ayr- 
ing  agricultural  interests  of  New  shires  stepped  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
York  State  for  a  century.  In  fact,  riverboat  onto  Empire  soil,  has  con- 
one  of  the  first  Ayrshires  brought  to  tinued  to  have  the  largest  popula- 
the  United  States  was  the  cow,  Ayr,  tion  of  Ayrshires  of  any  county  in 
registered  as  number  18,  imported  in  the  State.  Apparently  the  work  of 
1842  for  E.  P.  Prentice  of  Albany,  James  Brodie,  George  Pike  of  Gouv- 
It  so  happened  that  the  first  active  erneur,  A.  F.  Spooner  of  Richville 
commercial  importer  of  Ayrshires  Lott  Hall  of  Gouverneur,  J.  A.  Mar- 
was  likewise  a  York  Stater,  James  shall  of  Vernon,  and  Wm.  Rowley  of 
Brodie  of  Rural  Hid,  Jefferson  Coun-  Gouverneur,  laid  a  foundation  which 
ty,  who  handled  a  number  of  Ayr-  has  endured  in  the  North  Country 
shires  beginning  with  the  Civil  War  .  la.  _ 

period.  Mr.  Brodie,  who  was  active  Ayrshires  Popular  in  Allegany  and 
for  a  number  of  years,  played  an  Steuben  Counties 

important  part  in  distributing  Ayr-  Another  early  area  in  which  the 
shires  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ayrshire  has  continued  to  prosper 
Mohawk  Valleys.  In  fact,  it  was  he  includes  Allegany  and  Steuben  Coun- 
who  convinced  Walcott  and  Camp-  ties,  where  some  of  the  first  Ayr- 
bell  of  New  York  Mills,  that  they  shires  in  New  York  State  were  set- 
should  establish  a  herd  of  Ayrshires  tied.  Pioneer  breeders  who  were  re¬ 
in  company  with  their  noted  Short-  sponsible  for  the  development  of  the 
horns  of  the  Duchess  strain.  Howard  breed  in  that  section  included  Wil- 
E.  Brodie,  owner  of  an  Ayrshire  herd  liam  (Uncle  BiLie)  Tucker  of  Elm 
at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  is  a  descendant  of  Valley,  Allegany  County,  a  colorful 
James  Brodie.  character,  who  developed  the  great 

William  Watson  and  the  “Duchess”  s*re’  wh°se  daughters  be¬ 

came  nationally  known  and  were 
Another  breeder  who  did  much  to  rated  among  the  great  dairy  cows  of 
promote  early  Ayrshires  in  New  York  their  time;  J.  Henry  Stewart  of  Bath, 
State  was  William  Watson  of  West  whose  show  herd  traveled  far  and 
Farms,  Westchester  County,  who  wide;  and  dozens  of  other  well  known 
bought  his  first  Ayrshires  in  1854.  breeders,  through  their  Allegany- 
Mr.  Watson  was  a  very  active  cham-  Steuben  Ayrshire  Club, 
pion  of  both  the  Ayrshire  cow  and  The  sale  of  grade  A  milk  testing 
the  Morgan  horse.  As  early  as  1854,  3.8  per  cent  or  higher,  resulted  in 
he  exhibited  his  Ayrshires  at  the  New  quite  an  influx  of  Ayrshires  into 
York  State  Fair.  Perhaps  his  most  sections  of  New  York,  particularly 
famous  Ayrshire  was  Duchess  of  Delaware  and  Otsego  Counties,  which 
Smithfield  4256,  that  won  the  special  are  now  among  the  leading  counties 
seven-day  milking  trial  held  in  1885.  of  New  York. 

The  well  known  Riverside  herd  of  The  organizations  and  individuals 
J.  F.  Converse  was  established  at  with  Ayrshire  interests  in  the  Empire 
Woodville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  State  are  banded  together  under  the 
and  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  most  New  York  Federation  of  Ayrshire 
powerful  forces  in  keeping  the  Ayr-  Clubs,  of  which  Ralph  E.  Lewis  of 
shire  banner  flying  on  the  fair  cir-  Mooers,  is  president;  and  Harrison 
cuit.  This  herd  was  active  for  about  Toby  of  Lindsey,  is  secretary.  The 
75  years  when  it  was  sold.  Federation  has  the  distinction  of  be- 

Ayrshires  in  the  Early  Dairy  Days  ing  the  first  organization  to  stage  a 
,  A  .  .  sale  of  dairy  cattle,  all  of  which  meet 

The  first  Ayrshires  in  New  York  standards  of  production  above  the 
State  were  doing  business  before  the  breed  average.  Each  year  on  the  first 
days  of  specialized  dairying.  “Sum-  Saturday  of  October,  the  sale  of  this 
mer  dairying”  and  “spring  calving”  organization  is  held  at  the  Cobleskill 
were  the  rules  on  many  farms.  Many  Fair  Grounds,  which  is  now  recog- 
of  the  cows  suckled  their  calves,  nized  as  a  Mecca  for  Ayrshire  breed- 
and  cheese  and  butter  were  made  at  ers  of  the  Northeast, 
crossroad  establishments.  Under  this  .  ..  „  ,  , 

system  with  low  prices  prevailing,  Ayrshire  Records  in  New  York 

cattle  received  a  limited  amount  of  For  years  New  York  State  Ayr- 
home  grown  grain;  production  was  shires  have  held  first  rank  in  many 
limited  as  compared  with  present  departments,  which  may  help  to  ex¬ 
standards.  plain  why  New  York  leads  in  the 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  marked  number  of  Ayrshires  registered  and 
changes  were  observed,  as  a  higher  transferred  annually,  as  well  as  in 
percentage  of  fluid  milk  was  shipped  the  number  of  Ayrshires  that  are  en- 
to  the  metropolitan  area;  and  about  rol  ed  in  the  Herd  Test. 

1915,  it  was  evident  that  increasing  Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
amounts  of  the  milk  of  New  York  the  Herd  Test,  and  even  before  that 
Ayrshires  would  be  consumed  in  fluid  time,  the  Ayrshires  of  New  York 
form.  It  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  State  have  demonstrated  their  abil- 
Ayrshire  cow,  with  her  four  per  cent  ity.  Just  recently  the  25-cow  herd  of 
milk,  that  she  was  eyen  more  sue-  J.  L.  Atwood  of  Plattsburg,  N.Y., 
cessful  economically  in  catering  to  has  completed  the  phenomenal  rec- 
the  city  trade  than  she  was  when  her  ord  of  12,640  pounds  of  milk  con- 
product  was  converted  into  cheese  taining  534  pounds  of  fat  on  two 
or  butter.  milkings  daily  to  establish  a  new 

As  one  might  expect,  the  expansion  national  record, 
of  the  breed  has  been  most  marked  One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  sen- 
in  those  areas  in  which  it  took  foot-  sational  stories  of  success  with  Ayr- 


Ayrshires  are  noted  for  their  uniformity  of  form  and  function.  This  pasture 
scene  shows  some  of  the  high  producing  cows  in  the  Atwood  Orchards  Farm 
herd  owned  by  J.  L.  Atwood,  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  This  herd 
has  recently  completed  a  new  high  national  record  for  Ayrshire  herds,  with 
an  average  of  12,640  pounds  of  milk  containing  534  pounds  of  butterfat,  a 

4.2  plus  per  cent  test. 
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beg.  POLAND  CHINA 
breeding  STOCK 

Fall  boar  and  sow  pigs,  also  bred  stock. 
We  have  quality  stock,  excellent  blood 
lines,  at  reasonable  prices.  We  guarantee 
satisfact'on  to  all  reputable  customers. 
Our  stock  will  please.  A  visit  to  our 
farms  will  convince,  that  the  quality  of 
our  stock  is  hard  to  excel. 

Write  for  information. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 

LANCASTER  R.  1,  PA. 

Phone  Landiaville  2081 

Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Association 

bred  gilt  show  and  sale 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1950 
Show  10:30  A.  M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

GARDEN  SPOT  SALE  BARN,  Willow  St., 
Penna.  (Route  72.  Four  milea  of  South  of 
Lancaster,  Penna.) 

For  Catalog—  Write 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  Sec. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

WANT  TO  BUY  QUALITY  PIGS? 

We  know  Swine  herds  and  breeders  in 
New  York  State.  Our  association  usually 
has  both  registered  and  grade  herds  listed 
for  sale. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE 
ASSOCIATION 

Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec’y.-Treas. 
VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 

DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

SIRED  BY  OR  BRED  TO 

Ohio  Spotlight  1949  New  York  State  Fair  Grand 
Champion  boar  and  a  product  of  the  famed  Stewart 
it  Kline  herd  that  has  produced  more  champion* 
than  any  other  line  of  breeding  in  the  .past  25 
years  We  also  offer  some  good  young  boar*. 
WRITE  OR  VISIT  US. 

ALLEN  H.  POST.  R.  D.-l.  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRES 

The  Blatk  Hog  with  the  White  Belt.  A  Real 
Steal  Type  Hog  —  noted  for  large  litters  and 
rapid  growth.  A  most  popular  hog  with  Com¬ 
mercial  Pork  Producers  Paikera  and  Housewives. 
BRED  SOW  SALE  —  Production  Registry.  Hangs 
Certified.  Cholera  Immune  Offering  of  Champion¬ 
ship  Bloodlines,  at  I  P.M.  MONDAY.  JANU¬ 
ARY  23.  1950.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

MT.  ARARAT  FARMS.  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 


CARRENE  FARM 

HEREFORDS 

BOARS  and  GILTS  from  CHAMPION 
BLOOD  LINES.  America'a  fattest  grow¬ 
ing  breed.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East.  h«aded  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Ir.'\  National  Grand  Chamtilnn.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

2902  DUNLEER  ROAO.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD 


—  H  oroford  ZZogat  — 

Service  Boars — Open  flllts — Tall  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY’  VIEW  FARMS.  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


Hereford  Hogs — Bred  Gilts.  Best  of  Breeding.  Reason- 
ab  e  prices.  Write  R.  W.  Shellhoute.  Sycamore.  Ohio 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White.  Chester- Berkshire.  Yorkshire-Chester. 
few  Durae  cress.  Please  state  second  choiee. 


6  weeks . *  9.00 

7-9  wseks . 10.00 

9-10  weeks . 11.00 


12  weeks  started  slmutes,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Roars,  harrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  H  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 

more.  CARL  ANOERSON. 

VIRGINIA  RD..  CONCORD.  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


DOGS 


AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS  AND 
ST.  BERNARDS 

For  Sale:  Several  litters.  Intentionally  cross-bred 
Collie  Bernards.  Prices  reduced  for  immediate 
dispersal;  Convenient  terms.  All  are  wormed  and 
distemper  innocu’.ated.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  2161,  ANDES.  N.  Y. 


-REGISTERED  COLLIES- 

Quallty  Pups.  Golden  sables  excellent  breeding. 

MAINEWOODS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS.  ME. 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  — 

COHASSET  KENNELS.  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 


-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS - 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DE  TAMBLE.  EARLEVILLE.  MARYLAND 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPS— Westphalia  breed- 
Black  and  Tans  and  a  few  beautiful  reds. 
Males  $75.00  ;fem  ales  $65.00  H.  CALHOUN. 
SOUTH  CROSS  ROAD,  STAATSBURG.  N.  Y. 


— -  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND.  WALTON.  NEW  YORK 


GREAT  DANE  PITS:  KEG.  FAWNS  $50.00  UP. 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone:  3697 

AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  8IDE  FARM.  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


N.  Snooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City.  I'vnna. 


SHEPHERD  or  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  CROSS  PUPS. 
Most  colors,  agos.  Wormed,  innoculated.  Satiofaction 
guaranteed.  Snap  ohoto.  Highland  Acres,  Fabiut,  N.  Y. 


T_>urebred  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 

Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced  V.  f,  KENYON  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


shires  is  that  of  George  and  Jean 
Lamouret,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y., 
whose  cow,  Strathglass  Brown  Peg, 
has  completed  the  phenomenal  record 
of  18,287  pounds  of  milk  testing  4.8 
per  cent  with  874  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  during  a  10  months’  lactation  on 
two  milkings  daily. 

Bill  Hoellerich’s  Success 

Bill  Hoellerich  of  Old  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  a  harworking  tenant  farmer, 
who  has  succeeded  with  Ayrshires, 
has  also  owned  several  of  the  highest 
record  cows  in  America,  based  on 
305-day  records  on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  Hoellerich’s  great  cow, 
Alta  Crest  Jonquil,  stands  second  to 
the  state  and  national  champion, 
Brown  Peg,  with  a  record  of  19,660 
pounds  of  milk  4.23  per  cent,  832 
pounds  of  fat.  Hoellerich’s  noted 
cow,  Clove  Branch  Odett  P,  made 
these  records:  18,770  pounds  milk 
4.46  per  cent,  838  pounds  fat  at  five 
years,  and  19,855  pounds  milk  4.01 
per  cent,  796  pounds  of  fat  at  six 
years.  In  fact,  several  cows  in  this 
herd  have  made  national  records. 

The  national  president  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  is  C.  M. 
Rodriguez  of  Vista  Grande  Farm, 
Cropseyville,  N.  Y.,  who  will  preside 
over-  the  75th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  which 
will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  5,  1950. 

The  Future  for  the  Ayrshire  Breeder 
And  the  Ayrshire  Cow 

At  the  moment  there  seems  to  be 
no  intent  to  establish  color  fads,  or 
to  consider  either  particularly  high 
butterfat  tests  with  less  milk,  or 
lower  fat  tests  with  a  larger  flow 
of  milk.  Ayrshire  breeders  recognize 
that  there  are  specific  advantages  in 
the  cow  that  makes  the  most  four  per 
cent  milk  and  does  it  economically. 
There  are  also  indications  that  the 
children  of  a  goodly  number  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders  who  have  established 
herds  are  planning  on  continuing  to 
breed  Ayrshire  cattle. 

Contributing  to  this  movement  are 
the  4-H  and  FFA  activities  in  which 
Ayrshires  are  widely  represented. 
In  recognition  of  this  splendid  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Ayrshire  breeders  each  year  presents 
a  trophy  to  the  outstanding  Junior 
with  a  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 

Inasmuch  as  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Empire  State  is  best 
suited  for  grazing  purposes,  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Ayrshire  has  long  since 
demonstrated  her  superior  grazing 
ability,  it  would  seem  that  this  should 
furnish  an  additional  reason  for  still 
further  expansion  of  Ayrshires  in 
the  Empire  State. 

A  California  Hog  —  A  California 
letter  writer  tells  about  a  hog  which 
had  got  his  living  in  the  woods  until 
he  weighed  550  pounds,  when  he  was 
slaughtered  and  sold  for  the  neat 
little  sum  of  $600.  (News  item  from 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Feb.  21, 
1850,  page  63.) 


ADVT.  —  MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
APRIL  26,  1856 


One  Hundred  Wood 
Choppers  Wanted 

At  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Having  of  late  bought  Joseph 
Wood’s  farm,  I  am  now  ready  to 
have  wood  enough  chopped  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  draw  $30,000  cash,  once 
more,  out  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
I  did  it  once  and  can  do  it  again, 
for  I  find  that  they  cannot  draw 
passengers  and  milk  without 
Wood,  no  more  than  a  mill  can 
make  flour  without  wheat.  In 
order  to  bring  this  about,  I  will 
pay  the  high  price  of  5s  per  cord 
for.  chopping.  My  chopping  is  of 
the  best  in  the  State.  Good  Board¬ 
ing  Houses  on  the  premises.  Said 
chopping  is  within  100  rods  of  my 
plantation.  I  will  keep  the  best  of 
axes  and  helves  for  sale;  also 
groceries  and  provisions  for  those 
wishing  to  keep  a  Boarding  House 
or  to  board  themselves.  I  have  20 
tenant  houses  which  I  will  give 
rent  free  with  fire  wood,  for  those 
that  chop,  as  long  as  this  chopping 
lasts.  Melvin  Power 

Power’s  Milk  Station,  April 
15,  1856. 

P.  S.  —  I  will  measure  this  wood 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  pay 
for  the  same  as  above,  at  7  o’clock, 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Time, 
which  is  a  little  ahead  of  any  other 
time  in  the  country — except  mine. 


Save  yourself  hours  of  work! 
Give  your  cows  pasture  freedom! 

GIRT0N  COMFORT  STALLS 

•  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  stalls. 

•  Will  increase  milk  production. 

•  Keep  cows  cleaner  .  .  .  more 
contented. 


Oet  the  facts  b afore  you  buy  your  equlp- 
ment.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  tor  our 
new  Born  equipment  Catalog. 


ARLEN'S  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

Grand  Champion  Boar  —  New  York  State  Fair,  1949 

(RlnnH  lines  from  this  hnar  for  sale! 


ARLEN  FARMS  YORKSHIRES 

BOARS,  SOWS  AND  BRED  GILTS 
Prices  On  Request 

ARLEN  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  New  York 


BLAKEFORD  FARMS  INCORPORATED 
YORKSHIRES 

We  will  hold  our  First  Bred  Gilt  Sale  on  January  31,  1950  at  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Maryland  (12  mile*  from  Baltimore). 

45  Bred  Gilts  —  3  Outstanding  Boars 

Sired  by  English,  Canadian  and  Amedican  bred  boars  and  out  of  A.  R.  Sows. 
The  type  that  can  win  in  the  Showring  from  the  breeders  standpoint  and  the 

type  the  Packers  desire. 

A  Quality  Offering 

SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  HEATED  BUILDING.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


GEO.  M.  MOFFETT, 
Pre*ident 


EARL  C.  MEEKS, 
Herdsman 


GUY  E.  HARMON 
Manager 


POWISSET  FARM 

Dover,  Mass* 

Registered  Yorkshire  Swine 
Registered  Hereford  Cattle 


P1NELMA  YORKSHIRES 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS  AND 
WEANLING  PIGS  From  Large  Litter*. 

PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  New  York 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

Now  Booking  orders  on  Spring  Pigs. 
Reserve  Yours  Early.  Excellent  Breeding 
Stock. 

CHARLES  A.  SLATER 

R-4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS— America's  high  winning  herd 
1948.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM.  Peoria,  Illinois. 

YORKSHIRES  —  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Winners.  Yaun* 
boars,  bred  gilts  A  pi|s.  Pair  Shotted  Polands. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  LORRAINE.  NEW  YORK 

•  PIGS  FOR  S  ALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas.  Berkshire  cross.  6  to  8  wkt. 
$11.  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  I).  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO.  P.0.  Box  6.  W.  Concord.  Mats. 


FOR  SALE 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs,  $25  ea. 

W.  H.  PRICE 

BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Of  Grand  Champion  Ancestry.  Of  such 
Grand  Champion  Boars  as  Independent 
Emblem,  Epoch’*  Black  Hawk  Chief 
and  others. 

Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices.  Reasonable. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 
R.  D.  2.  MERCER.  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED 

BERKSHIRE  WEANLING  PIGS 

We  are  offering  pigs,  either  sex.  from  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Registry  litter  farrowed  Oet.  1st  by  Mill- 
brock  Prince**  4th.  sired  by  the  1949  State  Fair 
Grand  Champion.  Bolle-vira  Paymaster  3rd.  This 
litter  of  1 1  made  the  official  56  day  weight  of  390  lb*. 
LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  A  SON 
FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOAR8  —  best  blood  line*  from  cholee  Uttar* 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  nigs  being  teken  now  All  double  treated 
ED.  RAY.  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRI8VILLE.  PA. 


-  CONGRATULATIONS  - 

MAPLEHURST  DUROC8  ADVERTISED  WITH 
YOU  CONTINUOUSLY  SINCE  1922. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


DU  ROCS - SOW  PIGS;  JUNE  1949  LITTER  12 

GREENLAWN  FARM.  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YORK 


- REGISTERED  DUROCS  40  FALL  PIGS - 

Sired  by  our  Son  of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion. 
Ten  Bred  Spring  Gilts. 

HILLTOP  DUROC  FARM.  HORSE HEAD8,  N.  Y. 
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LANTZ  KSI',!R 

Kes.  U.  S.  I'at.  Oil 

It’s  thi*  Lantz  double-blade  cutting  action  tlmt  does 
the  trick.  A  stalk  cutter  does  not  cut  up  t lie  tough 
roots  .  . .  but  a  Kutter-Kolter  on  your  plow  cuts 
through  all  kinds  of  trash,  corn  stubble  .  . .  even 
tough  hybrid  roots  so  the  plow  can  bury  them  clean, 
once  over.  I Joes  it  economically,  too  ...  no  big  in¬ 
vestment.  Be  sure  you  get  a  genuine  Lanlx  . .  . 
nothing  else  like  it.  Kvery  year,  there’s  a  last 
minute  rush  for  Kutter-Kolters,  so  tee  your  dealer 
now  ...  or  W  RITE  for  FREE  literature,  and  name 
of  nearest  denier. 


UNH  MAKUFACTUlINfi  C0„  INC. 

Dept.  73  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-» 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Urge  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.  s— We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,  Inc. 
369  Third  Ave..  New  York  16.  N.Y. 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 

NEW,  QUICK, 
CLEAN,  SAFE  WAY 
to  Put  on  Chain* 
No  Jacking 
or  Reaching 
Under  Fenders 
CHAIN  LIGHTNING 
fits  chain*  to  both  tires 
In  one  simple  operation. 
Drive  forward  one  revolu¬ 
tion  and  couple  fasten¬ 
ing!:.  No  wasted  time, 
soiled  dlothlng,  frozen  hands.  Park- 
aged  with  one  GLO-SLO  Seotehltte 
deflector  to  guide  traffic  safely  past. 
Instructions.  Ideal  Xmas  gift.  $1.00 
Postpaid. 

STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  N-3042,  Westville.  Sta..  Now  Haven,  Con*. 


v\  I II  i  / 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Infants  hand  crocheted  Imotees. 
mocassins,  sarques,  and  sacquc  bonnet  and  bootee 
sets.  Please  submit  samples  and  quote  prices. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER  INC..  SYRACUSE  2.  N.  Y. 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

reel  fruits  rljic  as  early  os  July 
4tli.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  Introduce  Jung's  Qualltv 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Toma¬ 
to.  Tcndcrcore 
Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest 
Radishes  and  a, 

F-  large  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c:  In  Canada  25c. 
fn  F1  E*  Our  beautiful  full  color 
■■  K  r  r*  catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds, 

■  ■  »  ■**  Plants.  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rnre  Premiums  In  each  catalog. 

1.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  UegL  I,  BaaMgh,  Wit. 


$ 


SPRUCE 


1 


IS  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  4  yr. 
transplanted.  3  to  4  In.  tall  —  only 
•1  postpaid,  23  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  4*  Evergreen.,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4'  to 
1“  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvltae.  Scotch  Pine. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  4*  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c. ) 
Free  Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dgpt  RN-110  Prygburg,  Main* 


50 


r 


Laras,  hsslthy  3-  to  4-  ytar  aid,  *- 
I*  14-inch  trsss.  io  tech  tf  Bhit 
Sprue*.  Nsrway  Sanies,  Rod  Pine, 
Sestch  Pins,  Mugtw  Pip*.  Sant  pest- 
paid  at  prsper  planting  time  In  spring. 
F*r  Evsrgrsen  catalog,  writs; 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


Tyler  Roses 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 
on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses." 
Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  BOX  275-V  TYLER,  TEXAS 


WORLEY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  l’esr,  (Inlnce  and 
Apricot  Tree*.  Also  Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blueberry 
and  Asparaus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soli,  bud  selected, 
and  inspected  for  tmeness-to-name  by  a  varletlal 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES.  Dept.  B.  Ycrk  Springs,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ,SS, 

STATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY  SECOND  YEAR. 
Send  fer  FREE  CATALOG  telling  how  to  grow  them. 
GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM.  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


BE  READY 
FOR  SNOW.  .  . 
NEW  CON-SOL 
SICKLE  BAR 
A  YEAR- 
ROUND  .  .  . 
MONEY- 
SAVER. 

Solves  mowing  problems  in  Summer.  .  . 
Makes  quick  work  of  Snow  in  Winter 
.  .  Con-Sol  Snow  attachment  can  be 
added  in  less  than  three  minutes.  Heavy 
welded  steel  V-type  plow,  13"  high  by  44" 
wide.  Con-Sol  Heavy  Duty  Sickle  Bar 
is  of  rugged  construction.  Here’s  how  it 
saves  the  work  of  eight  men.  .  .Width  of 
cut  —  40  inches.  Speed  Range  —  one  to 
four  miles  per  hour.  400x8  tires  with  all- 
weather  tread.  Frame  is  electric  arc 
welded.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

CONSOLIDATED 
INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Mixville  Road 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


Illllllllllllll 

We  have  furnished 

WALLPAPER 

for  Rural  New  Y orker  Homes 
for  Nearly  Half  a  Century 

Our  business  is  old  but  our 
styles  ore  modern.  Our  smart 
designs  and  beautiful  colors 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  dec¬ 
oration  trends.  Lowest  wholesale 
prices. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
OF  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Department  25 

Box  176  Phila.  5,  Penna 


5  INCH  DRAINAGE  PIPE 

Light  weight  easy  to  handle  5" 
plastic  pipe,  two  foot  lengths  or 
longer  if  desired,  ideal  drain  tile. 
Low  priced  at  $.20  per  foot.  Free 
sample  and  literature  on  request. 
This  offer  made  possible  through 
short  length  cut-offs  from  a  high 
priced  war  surplus  product. 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 
Forestdale 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS 
Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Genuine 

MIFFLIN 

MASTERPJECE 


AMERICA’S  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  88  NOTE 
SPINET  PIANO 


RENT  $13.  Per  Month  oJV^st 

Send  $15. CO  delivery  ectt  plus  one  month's  rent 
in  advance  with  three  businers  references  to  — 


MIFFLIN  PIANOS 


NEW  JERSEY'S  GREAT  PIANO  HOUSE. 
234  E.  STATE  ST.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


^ft^FREE! 


•  Jim  Brown  Farm  Supply  Catalog, 
famous  for  60  Years. 

•  Includes  21  Big  Departments! 

You  too  can  buy  your  home  and 
farm  needs  at  low,  Money-Saving 
Prices  as  1,500,000  Jim  Brown 
customers  have  done  for  60  years. 
New  Catalog  lists  world-famous  Jim 
Brown  Fencing,  Barb  Wire,  Posts, 
Gates  and  4000  other  items!  Paint, 
P.oofing,  Hardware,  Tools,  Imple¬ 
ments,  Barn  and  Poultry  Supplies, 
Dairy  Needs,  Chicks,  etc.  Don’t  miss 
it! 


BROWN  ,  Dept.  431 

XOV'yV’  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  ORANGES  mixed  bushel  $5.03: 
Express  paid  West  to  Arkansas  and  lower  Michigan 
OUR  GIFT  SERVICE  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 
PRICES  ON  OUR  FULL  LINE  ON  REQUEST 
E.  R.  TURNER  AND  SONS.  DEPT.  A 
BOX  1027.  CLEARWATER.  FLORIDA 

Over  96  Years  of  Family  Experience  in  growing  Citrus 


WE  CAN  SELL  TO  YOU  CHEAPER  THROUGH 
CATALOGUES  than  by  operating  retail  stores.  We 
pass  this  savings  on  to  you.  Order  direct  from  our  free 
catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  farm  and  household 
items,  all  at  discounts,  all  carrying  our  money  back 
guarantee.  CONSUMER  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  444,  LAKEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

With  anchored  hook-up.  two  speeds,  steel  castings  and 
gears,  heavy  duty  double  tube  roller  unit.  Write  for 
free  literature  or  see  It  at  —  Booth  33  -  34, 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO..  HARBOR  BEACH.  MICH. 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

For  Hug  Braiding.  Large  pieces.  3  lbs.  $2.40  Postpaid. 
Please  specify  colors.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  RUG- 

CRAFT  CO.,  1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington.  Mass. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

SPARKLE.  FAIRLAND.  TEMPLE.  CATSKILL.  17 
other  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Evergreens.  35  Varieties  Gladiolus.  Large  *r  small 
orders.  MYER  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgcville.  Dels. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS.  CHINESE  CHESTNUT. 
PEACH.  APPLE  and  other  fruit  trees.  Ask  for  prices. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY.  PORT  DEPOSIT.  MO. 


100  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulbs). 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  oaly  20e. 
1950  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Our  28th  Yaar. 
GLAOHAVEN  GARDENS,  West  Franklin.  N.  H. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  BERNHARDS  BAY.  N.  Y 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Cm  Shir  Imply  Egg  Cam  Via  Railway  Exprntg 
Prompt  Refaru 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fgf*MtoM  1898 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


-  FABRICS  —  ORDER  BY  MAIL.  - 

For  THRIFTY  BUYS  mill  ends  remnants  dress  gaeds 
at  LOWER  PRICES.  Send  TEN  CENTS  for  samples. 
THE  FABRIC  CORNER  Dryden  Rd..  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

New  Kardlnal  King.  A  great  big  sweet  berry.  Catalog 
free.  SUNNYSIOE  NURSERY  R.  0.  2.  BANGOR.  PA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants, 
$2,208  per  year,  less  maintenance.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Sr. 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic. 
New  York. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man.  Assist¬ 

ant  herdsman  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be 
energetic,  reliable,  single  man.  Good  pay  and 
board.  Write  today  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  telephone  number.  Don’t  reply  unless 
you  like  working  with  good  cattle  and 
want  something  permanent.  J.  E.  Kleine,  9th 
Floor,  444  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

MAN,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters.  Callicpon,  N.  Y.  _ 

GIRL  for  general  housework;  small  family; 

near  bus.  $30  to  $35  per  week  for  experi¬ 
enced  girl.  Write  details  Mrs.  G.  Cornell,  72 
Greenacres  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  or  tele¬ 
phone  SC  3-4523. 


WANTED:  Creamery  man  for  private  estate 
Must  have  churning  and  pasteurizing  ex¬ 
perience.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Prefer¬ 
ably  a  married  man.  Write  giving  experience 
age,  etc.  BOX  2503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  woman  for  house- 
work;  man  for  outside.  BOX  65.  Miller: 
tails.  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
E'linger’s.  Employment  Agency,  127  Park 
Row.  New  York  City. _ 

FARM  manager  all  branches;  specialty 

finished  pork  products.  BOX  2501,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business 

*ro5  f?’800  UP  Write  for  Ms 
James  Williams.  B.  D.  1  ,Clrnton.  New  Yorl 


ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acres 
Summer  resorts,  business  properties 
sale  Contact  Starbuck  and  Ferrante.  ] 
Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1513, _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  t’ 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  ' 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  t 


DAIRY -Poultry  farms:  Acreage,  houses  avail 
able.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.. 

Southington,  Connecticut. _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates, 
homes.  P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Man- 
chester,  Vermont. _ 

SEVEN-Room  house,  2-car  garage,  bams  and 
out-buildmgs;  50  acres  land;  pond  on 
property.  Ideal  tor  Summer  or  year  around 
home.  Reasonable.  Price  for  quick  sale.  BOX 
142,  Castleton,  Vermont. 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters.  Low  taxes. 

Homes,  farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace. 
Realty.  R.  1.  Box  81,  Seaford,  Delaware. 
WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Prosperous 
fruit,  dairy,  muck  and  cash  crop  farms. 
Acres  eight  to  1,000.  Advise  requirements. 
L.  M.  Warner,  Wayne  County’s  Leading 
Farm  Broker.  Williamson.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Operating  (waterfront)  dairy 
farm,  Connecticut  or  New  York;  must  have 
good  home,  farm  buildings,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  "Horticultural”  135-18  Northern 
Blvd.,  Flushing,  New  York. _ 

WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores 
inns,  cabins,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  board¬ 
ing.  stock  farms.  Hendr  ckson  Bros.  (29th 
Yr.)  Cobleskill  7,  “Eastern”  New  York. 

GROCERY  store,  do  ng  excellent  profitable 

business;  7-room  house,  storeroom  attached 
automatic  oil  heat;  Wqverly,  New  York 
Shown  by  appointment.  W.  W.  Werts,  356 
Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

LOWER  Champlain  Valley  and  surrounding 

territory:  Farms,  businesses,  retirement 
homes,  woodlands  my  speciality.  Moderately 
priced;  good  terms.  Thomas  C.  Beach,  Jr., 
Realtor.  P.  O.  BOX  93,  Fair  Haven.  Vermont. 

A  WILDERNES:  3,400  acres,  fine  timberland, 
located  on  the  southern  most  end  of  Lake 
Champlain,  South  Bay.  Reputed  10  million 
board  feet  of  timber;  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing.  New  private  road  makes  this  property 
accessible.  Inquiries  invited.  Thomas  C. 
Beach.  Jr..  P.  O.  BOX  93,  Fair  Haven. 
Vermont. 


Country  Board 


S^J11  vGER  Prlvate  Hospital.  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confident^! 


HONEY:  Choice  light  clover  $8.50  60  pound 
can.  L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  New  York. 


-HONEY:  Light  clover  60  pounds  $9.00;  darker 
clover  $8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  mild  buck¬ 
wheat  $6.00.  Complete  quant  ty  prices  on 
request  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb. 

pail  $2.90;  buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s  $2.40. 
Postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. _ _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and 
my  many  satisfied  customers.  New  low 
prices.  Pure  clover  or  wild  flower  honey: 
Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford 
Hills.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida .  orange  b  ossom. 

2  Vi  pounds  postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L. 
Wheeler,  St  Cloud,  Florida. _ 

HONEY;  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid 
third  zone:  Five  pounds  $1.64;  10  pounds 
$3.19;  30  pounds  $7.98.  Ten  sizes  glass  and 
t'n  packages  for  resale;  write  for  prices 
Wixon’s  Honey.  Dundee.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New 
York’s  finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds 
$1.45;  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid 
third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire. 

New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop  New  York’s 
finest  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.45,  case  of 
6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lb. 
can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  '  or  pail. 

Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00; 

goldenrod.  $6.60;  buckwheat,  $6.00.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn.  New  York. _ _ 

COMB  Honey:  350  cases;  buckwheat,  $7.50: 
amber,'  $8  00  per  case  of  24.  L.  F.  Howden. 

Fillmore.  New  York. _  _ 

HONEY,  comb,  extracted.  From  wildflowers, 
trees.  30c  pound  postpaid,  in  buckets. 
Carrington  Callaway.  Norwood.  Virginia. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade 
$5.00  delivered  third  zone  Clover  honey:  5- 
1b.  pail  $1.45  delivered  third  zone.  P  A. 
Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls. 
New  York. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  One  bushel  oranges  $4.75. 
One-half  bushel  $3.00.  One  bushel  grapefruit 
$4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75.  One  bushel 
mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Express 
nrepa’d.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove, 
Largo,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 
Katonah,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon; 

5-lb.  can  maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott, 
Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

TREE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit:  Oranges 

$2.50  bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed 
bushel  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines 
$2.50  F.  O.  B.  Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake 
Como,  Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines. 

or  mixed.  Sh  pped  express  prepaid  same 
day  order  received.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
$5.75  per  bushel.  Newton  E.  Dabolt,  P.  O. 

BOX  641,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida.  _ 

GROWER  and  shipper  of  tree  ripened  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  Oranges  $2.50  bushel;  grape¬ 
fruit  $2.50  bushel.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  Stacy  C.  Tallman,  1256  Bay  Ave.,  Clear¬ 
water,  Florida.  _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No 
color  added.  Oranges.  $2.50  per  bushel: 
tangerines,  $3.00  per  bushel;  grapefruit,  $2  00 
per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van  Alstyne.  Shady  Nook 

Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA’S  finest  Indian  River  tree  ripened 
fruit  delivered  prepaid  fresh  from  our 
groves  to  your  nearest  Express  office  for 
only  $5.50  per  55  pound  bushel;  $8.50  per  90 
pound  crate  all  orange,  all  grapefruit  or 
mixed.  Enjoy  the  best  in  citrus  fru  t  all 
season  long.  Place  your  order  now.  Satis¬ 
faction  fully  guaranteed.  Add  10%  for 
western  shipments.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  1J 

R.  N..  Rockledge,  Florida.  _ 

GOLDEN  Popcorn:  Shelled.  Guaranteed  to 
pop.  Five  pounds  $1.00  postpaid.  Russell 

Luce,  Groton,  New  York.  _ * _ _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50 
pound  postpaid,  insured.  Gilt  wrapped  if  de¬ 
sired.  Woolley’s.  Bel’ows  Falls.  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 

WANTED:  An  old,  tin  candle  mould,  4Va  to 

5  inches  high,  used  for  making  Christmas 
candles.  Please  state  price.  BOX  2502,  Rui  ; 
New-Yorker _ _____ 

FOR  Sale:  Saw,  gasoline  power  table  saw.  4 

cylinder  Continental  motor,  adjustable 
table,  6  blades,  12  to  18  inch,  on  skids  for 
easy  handling:  like  new:  $300.  Berkshire 
Trout  Farm.  Sheffield.  Massachusetts. 

ADVANTAGEOUS:  Investigate  northern  red 

hearted  cedar  posts,  poles,  pole  bam,  tele¬ 
phone,  transmission.  Delivery.  Fletcher 
Farms.  Norwood,  New  York. 
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Our  Proverbial  Weather 

(Continued  from  Page  83) 

mild  Winter  of  1948-49  but  they  re¬ 
mained  there  all  during  the  terrible 
Winter  of  1947-48.  Rabbits  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  change  their  brown  summer 
coats  each  Fall  for  the  white  coats 
which  will  camouflage  them  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  in  the  winter  snows.  Yet, 
they  changed  into  white  in  the  Fall 
of  ’48  long  before  the  snows  fell. 

The  groundhog  fable  has  probably 
used  up  a  larger  amount  of  man¬ 
kind’s  vocal  and  literary  energy  than 
any  other  subject  of  all  our  weather 
proverbs.  Here,  since  time  forgotten, 
we  know  how  that,  if  the  groundhog 
comes  out  of  his  burrow,  and  does  not 
see  his  shadow  on  Candlemas  Day, 
or  February.  2,  “Winter  is  gone  and 
won’t  come  again.”  But 

“If  Candlemas  Day  be  dry  and 
fair, 

The  half  of  the  Winter’s  to  come 

and  mair.” 

The  origin  of  this  popular  super¬ 
stition  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  the 
observations  of  farmers  and  others 
that  seasons  quite  often  continue  the 
way  they  start  out.  For  example, 


the  heavy  early  snows  and  cold  of 
the  1947-48  Winter  crusted  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Cold  States  with  a  low 
temperature  which  the  sun,  coming 
higher  and  higher  during  January, 
did  not  readily  penetrate.  At  mid¬ 
winter  point,  or  Groundhog  Day,  the 
back  of  Winter  had  not  readily  been 
broken.  During  the  1948-49  Win¬ 
ter,  however,  with  its  relative  lack 
of  snow  and  ice,  it  became  apparent 
in  February  that  the  sun  was  getting 
through  and  that  Winter  would  soon 
be  out  of  the  way.  Hence,  the  fogs 
and  mists  which  would  prevent  the 
groundhog  from  seeing  his  shadow 
on  Candlemas  Day  have  been  under¬ 
stood,  though  subconsciously  no 
doubt,  as  the  earth’s  yielding  to  the 
sun  or  failure  to  withstand  the  sun’s 
warming  rays.  Therefore,  the  ground¬ 
hog  in  not  seeing  his  shadow,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  clouds  of  moisture 
arising  from  the  earth  and  being 
drawn  into  the  skies,  is  of  course 
saying  that  the  Winter  is  a  mild  one 
and  will  soon  be  over. 

A  more  fanciful,  though  possibly 
less  likely,  origin  of  the  tradition  of 
Groundhog  Day  appeared  last  year 
on  February  2  in  a  United  Press  re¬ 
lease  from  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  The 
dispatch  recorded  that  a  Tuscorora 
Indian  was  visiting,  on  February  2, 
1702,  a  Narrangansett,  Rhode  Island, 
Indian  and  the  two  braves  saw  a 
groundhog  emerge  from  his  den  on 
that  day  and  then  disappear  again. 
It  was  thin  from  its  long  period  of 
hibernation  and  the  Narragansett 
said:  “That  groundhog  looks  a  fright. 
He  is  a  mere  shadow  of  himself.” 
The  Tuscarora  Indian  thought  the 
Narragansett  had  said:  “The  ground¬ 
hog  saw  his  shadow  and  took  fright.” 
According  to  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
Evening  Bulletin,  the  Tuscarora  In¬ 
dian  returning  to  Pennsylvania  that 
year,  noticed  that  the  Winter  lasted 
for  another  six  weeks  and  he  blamed 
it  on  what  he  thought  the  Narra¬ 
gansett  Indian  had  said. 

Weather  statistics  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  reveal,  nevertheless,  that  six 
more  weeks  of  Winter  have  more 
often  prevailed  after  a  cloudy  Can¬ 
dlemas  Day  than  otherwise. 

To  draw  any  significant  conclusions 
with  regard  to  these  weather  prov¬ 
erbs,  one  must  keep  continually 
aware  of  the  amazingly  well  time¬ 
tabled  occurrences  and  recurrences  in 
Nature.  Here  is  the  sunrise,  the  sun¬ 
set,  the  moon  rise,  the  moon’s  south¬ 


ing,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
planets,  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  seasons,  the  budding  and  leaf¬ 
ing  of  trees,  the  heat  periods  in  ani¬ 
mals,  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides,  the 
clock-like  spouting  of  geysers.  Some 
of  Nature’s  manifestations,  like  sun 
spots,  years  of  drought  or  moisture, 
or  even  spells  of  wind  and  rain  such 
as  those  of  the  trade  winds  and 
rainy  spells  in  tropical  climates,  seem 
to  work  on  a  timed  cyclical  basis. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  many  of  the 
weather  proverbs — and  especially 
those  which  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  ages  and  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  acceptance  and  verity 
from  one  generation  unto  the  next — 
we  may  find  certain  inklings  or  hints 
toward  the  solution  of  this  weather 
cypher.  This,  when  once  found,  can 
of  course  give  us  our  accurate  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  weather  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  English  verse 
which  follows  will  perhaps  serve  the 
next  few  generations  as  well  as  it 
has  the  many  before  us,  proverbs  or 
statistics  notwithstanding: 

“  ‘Well,  Duncombe,  how  will  be 
the  weather?’ 

‘Sir,  it  looks  cloudy  altogether; 

And  coming  across  our  Houghton 
Green, 

I  stopped  and  talked  with  old 
Frank-  Beane. 

While  we  stood  there,  sir,  old 
Jan  Swain 

Went  by,  and  said  he  knowed 
’twould  rain; 

The  next  that  came  was  Master 
Hunt, 

And  he  declared  he  knew  it 
wouldn’t; 

And  then  I  met  with  Farmer 
Blow — 

He  plainly  said  he  didn’t  know. 

So,  sir,  when  doctors  disagree, 

Who’s  to  decide  it — you  or  me?’  ” 


CHEESE 

MILD  CREAMY  CHEDDAR 
6  lb.  size  60c  per  pound 

22  lb.  size  55c  per  pound 

38  lb.  size  50c  per  pound 

Also  Caraway,  Sage  and  Cheese  Curd. 

WE  MAIL  ANYWHERE 
Western  N.  Y.  S.  Largest  Cheese  Mfgr. 
NIOBE  CHEESE  CO.  NIOBE,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  SHIPMENTS 

OF  CATTLEHIDES,  HORSEHIDES,  CALF¬ 
SKINS,  DEERSKINS,  FLEECE  WOOL. 
SHEEPSKINS,  GINSENG,  MINK,  MUSKRAT, 
WEASEL.  'POSSUM,  SKUNK.  44th  Year. 
Market  Prices  Prompt  Returns.  Ship  P.  P. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


CHINCHILLAS 


CHINCHILLAS 


Most  Valuable  Fur  Bearing  Animals 

You  can  successfully  raise  chin¬ 
chillas  in  your  own  home.  Breed 
and  thrive  in  small  cages.  They 
are  clean,  gentle,  odorless,  free 
from  vermin.  Eat  only  a  vege¬ 
table  diet. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

SUNSET  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

(ALL  ANIMALS  PED.  &  REG.) 

4001  6th  Ava.,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  GEdney  5-0203 


MINK 


RAISE  MINK! 

FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 


MINK — pcltx  sold  u  hlfh  at  SSI  in 
March  '<• — can  be  railed  essily  and 
•ttceeitfuily  on  year  farm.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  ataures  production  of  finest 
Mink.  Write  today  for  free  details. 

John  P.  Marx,  owner. 

United  Mink  Ranch,  206  E.  Second  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Cnn  Rpad  lllink  Production  Guaranteed 
UUV  Ol  CU  1VUIIH  insured  live  delivery, 
valuable  infonnatve  booklet.  Pen  plans  free 

Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Road,  Webster,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERD  COLLIE  PUPS— Bred  to  WORK  with 
stock.  $25.00  each;  write,  they  go  fast! 

0.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Registered.  Beautiful. 
Stewart  Gay.  Summit  Ave.,  Montictllo,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2099 

ELEC.  DRILLS,  UNIVERSAL.  •/«'  $10;  %"  $18; 
'/V  $26.  New,  WALTER'S,  219  S.  Ilth.,  PHILA..  PA. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  bow.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  2IA.  MO. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

10  to  14  oz..  75c:  16  oz..  $1.00.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  7,  ERIE.  PENNA. 


MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Douglaston  Lady  Augusta.  Only  cow  of  breed  to  be  classified  as  Excellent  and 
have  four  Excellent  daughters.  One  granddaughter  sold  for  $13,500  —  a  record 
price  for  a  Guernsey  bred  heifer.  Another  brought  $14.500 — highest  auction 
price  for  a  Guernsey  in  1949.  A  great-granddaughter  sold  for  $11,500,  a  record 
auction  price  for  open  heifers;  and  a  half  interest  in  a  grandson  netted  $15,000. 

Famous  McDonald  Farms  Herd 
Protected  Against 

Hunger 


The  1,500  acre  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y.  has  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  all-around  excellence  of  its  herd  of  purebred 
Guernseys,  led  by  the  great  Guernsey  champion,  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusta. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Sly,  manager  for  J.  M.  McDonald,  owner,  has  fed 
Hidden  Hunger*  fighting  MinRaltone  regularly  since  1943. 
Mr.  Sly  says:  “As  a  safeguard  for  the  health  of  the  herd,  we  have 
fed  gear's  MinRaltone  for  the  last  seven  years.  We  use  a  com' 
bination  of  all  three  recommended  feeding  methods  —  free  access, 
premixing  and  hand  feeding .” 

Jfow  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your  profits  and  the  health 
and  continued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Follow  the  lead  of 
successful  dairymen  —  feed  MinRaltone  to  your  herd.  Min- 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hunger*  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free 
MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


"‘HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 

V/ 

MINRALTONE 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


Standard  Tractors 


FOR  GARDENS  and  SMALL  FARMS 


RIDE  OR  WALK 


FOUR  MODELS 
1  and  2  Cylinders 


Compact,  durable,  soundly  engineered.  Ample  power 
for  plowing,  cultivating,  mowing  fields  and  lawns, 
snow  plowing,  light-bulldozing,  hauling,  belt  pulling  • 
and  all  garden  and  small  farm  tasks. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog,  prices  and  easy  payment  terms  or  visit  our  New  York 
offices  and  display  rooms.  All  models  available  for  your  personal  inspection. 

For  many  years  Eastern  Headquarters  for  the  finest  in  small  tractors. 


STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

601-51  W.  26th  St.  (Near  11th  Ave.),  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


BAG-0-BUTT0NS  assorted  colors.  pat¬ 
terns  and  sizes.  Plenty  of  sets.  $1.00  postpaid;  100(1 
$2.09  P.  P.  These  are  real  usable  buttons,  suitable  for 
most  purposes  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE]). 
If  C.O.D.  delivery  desired  postal  fees  aaded. 
MARWOOD  P.  0.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

LADIES!  Hot  Water  Oulekly.  with  LUX  ELECTRIC 
HEATER,  only  $2.55  C.  0.  D.  particulars  free. 
CHAS.  LEHMAN.  1125  Evergreen  Ave.,  N.  Y.  59.  N.Y. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BFtlSKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 
BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  «,  VT. 
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STARUNE  BARN  PLANNER 


New  bams  are  easier  to  plan  .  .  . 
old  bams  easier  to  remodel  with  the 
Starline  Bam  Planner.  See  a  complete 
floor  plan,  accurately  scaled,  by  plac¬ 
ing  cut-outs  of  bam  equipment  in  po¬ 
sition  BEFORE  YOU  SPEND  A  DlMEl 


The  STARLINE  BARN 
PLANNER  gives  you  51 
different  pieces  —  an 
attractively  colored 
planning  board,  131/j  x 
1 81/*  inches,  colored 
cut-outs  for  stalls,  pens, 
alleys,  silos,  etc.  and 
other  valuable  planning 
materials  for  any  bam. 


V  M  A  DC  M*M 


•CO  U  ft  Oft 


FREEl  To  Dairyman.  Contractor.  Agricultural 
Teacher  or  County  Agent. 

SEND  TODAY! 


j - - « 

|  STARLINE  INC. 

I  DEPT.  596,  HARVARD,  ILL, 


Name  _ 

Highway  No. 

|  Town - 

I  County  _ _ 


I 

I 

I 

! 

I 

I 


I 


State 


RFD _ 


"/  Have  Earned  an  Average  of 


» 


$I5”anH0UR 

with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle, 
the  PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 


Says  William  F.  Wydallis,  Ohi 
Many  Others  “Cleaning  Up” 

—So  Can  YOU! 

a  MAZING  new  kind  of  fire 
extinguisher.  Tiny  “Presto” 

(about  size  of  a  flashlight!) 

does  job  of  bulky 
extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times 
as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand. 
Never  corrodes.  Guaranteed  for¬ 
ever!  Sells  for  only  $3.98! 

Show  it  to  owners  of  homes, 
cars,  boats,  farms,  etc. — make 

food  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports 
20  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a 
month.  Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit. 
No  obligation.  MERLITE  INDUSTRIES, 
Dept.  61,  201  East  16th  St.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  If  you  want  demon- 
Miracle —  stration  sample  too,  send  $2.50. 
“PRESTO”  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


Science’s 
New  Midget 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


READ  "MEET  GOD" 

—‘A  SYMPHONY  IN  WORDS’— 

By  Ruth  DeBertram  Allen;  Teacher-Lec¬ 
turer-Author.  Order  direct  from  author 

227  MAIN  ST.,  SANFORD,  ME. 

OR  AT  LEADING  BOOKSTORES 

Price  $1.25 


January  7,  1950 


To  those  men  and  women,  named 
below,  who  gave  much  time  and 
effort  to  help  make  this  Centennial 
Issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a 
volume  of  interesting  and  lasting 
value,  we  of  the  staff  express  our 
deep  appreciation. 

William  A.  Albrecht  (“Soils  and 
Their  Minerals”,  p.  56)  is  a  noted 
authority  on  soils  and  soil  fertility. 
He  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Dept, 
of  Soils  at  the  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock  (“Preventing 
Fowl  Leucosis”,  p.  74)  has  established 
numerous  state,  national  and  world 
Leghorn  records  during  his  15  years 
in  the  hatchery  business  near  Ithaca. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  (“Early  Days 
with  ‘The  Rural’  ”,  p.  55)  was  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  for  25  years, 
serving  as  dean  until  his  retirement 
in  1913.  Ninety-one  years  of  age 
now  and  still  active,  he  has  earned 
great  fame  as  a  horticulturist. 

Carl  B.  Bender  (“Pasture  Develop¬ 
ment  for  Grass  Silage  and  Hay”,  p. 
106)  teaches  and  does  research  in 
nutrition  and  grassland  farming  at 
the  N.  J.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Hugh  H.  Bennett  (“Renaissance 
on  the  Land”,  p.  3)  has  achieved  a 
world-wide  fame  in  conservation 
work.  He  is  now  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Charles  F.  Brannan  (“Headstart  on 
the  Next  Century”,  p.  2),  the  present 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
become  a  prominent  figure  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  controversial  Brannan 
Plan  for  a  stabilized  agriculture. 

Louis  Bromfield  (“Farming — The 
Greatest  of  Professions”,  p.  7)  has 
gained  fame  for  his  1,100-acre  Mala¬ 
bar  Farm  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  which 
has  become  as  well  known  as  his 
novels.  He  is  an  articulate  exponent 
of  intensified  farming. 

Frank  P.  Bussell  (“Small  Grains 
— As  They  Were  and  As  They  Are”, 
p.  15)  served  as  Prof,  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  at  Cornell  U.  for  more  than  two 
decades.  He  is  closely  associated 
with  the  introduction  and  distribution 
of  certified  seed  of  small  grains. 

Leone  Rutledge  Carroll  (“Farm 
Home  Refrigeration”,  p.  124)  is  a 
noted  author  (“Pressure  Cookery”), 
farm  woman  and  freezer  expert. 

Deane  G.  Carter  (“Farm  Buildings 
Across  the  Years”,  p.  48),  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  farm  buildings, 
is  Prof,  of  Farm  Structures  at  the 
Univ.  of  Illinois. 

T.  B.  Charles  (“Poultry  Over  the 
Years”,  p.  66)  was  Head  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Dept,  at  the  Univ.  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  many  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1949.  For  seven  years  he 
was  Poultry  Editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

L.  E.  Childers  (“Man,  Animal, 
Machine”,  p.  5)  is  Head  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Information  for  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Andrew  Christie  (“The  1950  Chick 
Outlook”,  p.  75),  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Assn.,  operates 
a  hatchery  consisting  of  nine  farms 
of  1,200  acres  at  Kingston,  N.  H. 

Russell  W.  Duck  (“A  Century  of 
Hogs  and  Sheep”,  p.  98),  specialist 
in  animal  husbandry,  is  well  known 
among  livestock  breeders  and  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Northeast.  He  has 
been  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  since  1942. 

Clara  Dudley  (“Parlor  to  Living 
Room,  1850-1950”,  p.  122)  is  an  in¬ 


terior  decorator  and  consultant  for 
the  Alexander  Smith  Carpet  Co. 

S.  W.  Fletcher  (“Agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania”,  p.  46)  has  been  Prof, 
of  Horticulture  at  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  in  three  States.  In  1946  he  re¬ 
tired  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Penn.  State  College. 

Thomas  A.  Fransioli,  Jr.,  (who 
painted  the  Centennial  cover)  has 
gained  prominence  as  a  painter  since 
his  service  in  World  War  II. 

Vera  D.  Guild  (“Notes  on  Embroi¬ 
dery”,  p.  127)  is  an  expert  on  em¬ 
broidery  for  the  Spool  Cotton  Co. 

Ulysses  P.  Hedrick  (“Agriculture 
in  New  York  State”,  p.  38)  won  the 
deep  respect  of  all  New  York  fruit 
growers  during  his  association  with 
the  N.  Y.  State  Exper.  Sta.  from  1905 
to  1938.  He  was  Director  from  1933 
until  his  retirement. 

Arthur  H.  Hemker  (“Rural  Elec¬ 
trification”,  p.  27)  was  graduated 
from  Kansas  State  College  in  1929, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
Manager  of  the  Farm  Industry  Di¬ 
vision  of  General  Electric  Co. 

Donald  F.  Jones  (“Corn — The 
Most  Valuable  of  Plants”,  p.  8)  is 
the  originator  of  the  double-cross 
hybrid  corn.  He  is  Head  of  the 
Genetics  Dept,  at  the  Conn.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  Garden  Editor. 

Julia  Kiene  (“Electricity  for  the 
Farm  Home”,  p.  128)  was  a  farm 
woman,  now  Director  of  the  Home 
Economics  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Corp. 

William  F.  Kirkpatrick  (“History 
of  Egg  Laying  Tests”,  P.  68)  has 
pioneered  in  egg  laying  contests  for 
30  years.  His  career  in  the  poultry 
world  began  at  the  R.  I.  Experiment 
Sta.,  and  continued  with  Mississippi 
A.  and  M.  College  and  finally  at  the 
Univ.  of  Connecticut. 

Halsey  B.  Knapp  (“N.  Y.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society”,  p.  63)  has  greatly 
expanded  the  facilities  of -the  L.  I. 
Agricultural  and  Tech.  Institute  at 
Farmingdale  as  Director  for  25  years. 

Donald  J.  Lehman  (“The  Milk 
Marketing  Problem”,  p.  58),  formerly 
associated  with  the  Federal  Milk 
Market  Administrator’s  office  in  N. 
Y.  City,  is  now  an  administrative  of-1 
ficer  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Elizabeth  L.  Mathieson  (“History 
of  Needlework”,  p.  127)  is  author  of 
several  books  on  crocheting  and 
knitting,  as  well  as  an  executive  on 
the  staff  of  the  Spool  Cotton  Co. 

F.  B.  Morrison  (“Past  and  Future 
in  Livestock  Nutrition”,  p.  4)  is  au¬ 
thor  of  the  standard  textbook,  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”,  and  a  noted  authority 
on  livestock  nutrition.  He  was  Head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Dept,  at 
the  N.  Y.  S.  Coll,  of  Agr.  for  17  years. 

William  I,  Myers  (“N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture”,  p.  61)  has 
headed  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  U.  as  Dean 
since  1943.  An  authority  on  farm 
finance  and  management,  he  served 
for  five  years  as  governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Mack  O.  North  (“Milestones  in  the 
Turkey  Industry”, p.  80)  is  now  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Poultry  Research  Dept,  of 
Ralston  Purina  Co.,  having  formerly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Univ.  of  Wyoming. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson  (“Agriculture 
in  New  England”,  p.  42)  writes 
“Countryman’s  Journal”  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  also  pro¬ 
jects  his  New  England  farm  back¬ 
ground  -into  rural  fife  editorials  for 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

C.  S.  Platt  (“Egg  Laying  Tests, 
1948-1949”,  p.  79)  is  Head  of  Poultry 
Research  at  the  N.  J.  Exper.  Sta.  and 
is  the  new  R.  N.-Y.  Poultry  Editor. 

John  F.  Preston  (“Key  to  Our 
Future  Is  Made  of  Wood”,  p.  31)  is 
first  and  foremost  a  forester  with  a 
long  career  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Helen  B.  Robbins  (“A  Century  of 
Nutrition”,  p.  123)  is  a  home  eco¬ 
nomist  connected  with  the  Extension 
Service  staff  of  Rutgers  U. 

E.  I.  Robertson  (“Advances  in 
Poultry  Feeding”,  p.  76  )is  Director 
of  Nutrition  for  John  W.  Eshelman  & 
Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  Washington 
State  College  and  Cornell  Univ. 

Howard  A.  Rollins  (“Dividends 
from  New  Orchard  Practices”,  p.  22), 
a  native  New  Englander,  is  Head  of 
Plant  Science  and  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  at  the  Univ.  of  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  Horticultural 
Editor  on  tree  fruits. 

Vincent  Sauchelli  (“Progress  in 
Fertilizers”,  p.  50)  does  agricultural 
research  for  Davison  Chemical  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  manual  on  fer- 
ilizer  manufacture  has  become  a 
standard  textbook. 


George  L.  Slate  (“Strawberries _ 

A  Garden  Favorite”,  p.  17)  special¬ 
izes  in  the  breeding  of  small  fruits 
as  Ass’t.  Prof,  of  Pomology  at  the  N 
Y.  S.  Exper.  Sta.  He  is  The  R.  N.  Y 
Horticulture  Editor  on  small  fruits! 

Willard  C.  Thompson  (“Agricul¬ 
ture  in  New  Jersey”,  p.  54)  is  Head 
of  the  Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  has  worked 
for  29  years.  He  is  a  regular  feature 
contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Harold  B.  Tukey  (“100  Years  of 
Farm  Marketing”,  p.  6)  was  Chief 
in  Research  at  the  N.  Y.  Exper.  Sta. 
for  18  years,  and  has  been  Horti¬ 
culture  Editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  25 
years.  He  is  now  Head,  Dept,  of 
Horticulture  at  Mich.  State  College. 

Elsie  Unger  (“History  of  Our 
Page”,  p.  120)  succeeded  her  mother 
as  Editor  of  “Our  Page”,  The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  popular  department  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  (“Mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Farmers  Institutes”,  p, 
110)  was  born  in  1871  on  the  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  occupied 
by  his  great-grandfather  in  1800. 
He  is  one  of  the  Empire  State’s  most 
solid  farmers. 

“A.be  Weather  wise”  (“Our  Pro¬ 
verbial  Weather”,  p.  82)*  is  the 
very  well  known  weather  prophet 
whose  predictions  on  snow,  sunshine 
and  rain  appear  every  year  in  The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac. 

Each  cattle  breed  history  has  been 
written  by  the  breed  Association’s 
secretary  or  its  press  representative: 

Dairy  Cattle — Holsteins,  p.  84,  by 
H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Secy.;  Guernseys, 
p.  112,  by  Karl  Musser,  Secy.; 
Jerseys,  p.  90,  by  Clarence  L.  Strock; 
Ayrshires,  p.  92,  by  C.  T.  Conklin, 
Secy.;  Brown  Swiss,  p.  102,  by  George 
Opperman;  Milking  Shorthorn,  p.  97, 
by  W.  J.  Hardy,  Secy.  Beef  Cattle— 
Aberdeen  -  Angus,  p.  88,  Lloyd  D. 
Miller;  Hereford,  p.  103,  Bruce  R. 
Taylor;  Shorthorn,  p.  86,  by  Clinton 

K.  Tomson,  Secy.  Horses  and  Mules 
—  p.  108,  by  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secy. 

Our  thanks  also  to  the  following 
who  have  contributed  equally  inter¬ 
esting  articles:  Katherine  Benion, 
“Farm  Girls  of  Today”,  p.  126; 
Herman  A.  Bennink,  “European 
Episodes”,  p.  52;  Rev.  A.  A.  Burk- 
hardt,  “Pastoral  Parson”,  p.  26;  J.  A. 
Cope,  “Christmas  Trees  for  the 
Rugged  Spot”,  p.  10;  Kenneth  B. 
Floyd,  “Progress  in  Vegetable  In¬ 
dustry”,  p.  20;  M.  B.  Galbreath, 
“New  York’s  State  Schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture”,  p.  114;  Albert  Hoefer,  “4-H 
Clubs  in  New  York  State”,  p.  44; 
Stanley  M.  Kenney,  “Two  Centuries 
of  Poultry  Housing  and  Litter”,  p.  72; 
Harry  Lando,  “Washington  Outlook”, 
p.  116;  Esther  T.  Latting,  “The  Hen 
is  a  Lady”,  p.  73;  James  G.  Mitchell, 
“The  Challenge  to  Farmers”,  p.  30; 

L.  B.  Reber,  “Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres”,  p.  118;  E.  Payson  Smith, 
“The  Grange  in  New  York  State,”  p. 
100;  Marshall  F.  Spear,  “Millions  of 
Dollars  in  Ducks”,  p.  78;  Lula  Walker, 
“Oldtime  Remedies”,  p.  32. 

Those  articles  and  notes  culled  from 
our  old  issues,  appearing  in  this 
Centennial  (also  in  later  1950  issues), 
were  selected  by  Harold  G.  Scarlett 
during  his  senior  year  in  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism.  Last 
June  he  was  awarded  a  $1,500 
Pulitzer  traveling  scholarship. 


No  words  can  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  thousands  of  farm 
families  who  have  supported  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  No  other  farm  paper 
has  ever  been  blessed  with  such  con¬ 
stant,  loyal  and  helpful  readers. 

We  thank,  too,  the  reputable  con¬ 
cerns  advertising  in  this  Centennial 
Issue,  and  in  all  our  issues.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  seen  with  pleasure 
many  of  these  firms  grow  into  leaders 
in  their  field.  They  know  the  care  we 
take  to  exclude  fraudulent  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertisements,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  approve  our  policy  of  giving 
every  customer  a  “Square  Deal.” 

And,  finally,  our  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  fine  staff  of  workers  in 
The  Rurai.  New-Yorker  office  and 
plant.  Many  of  these  employees  have 
been  associated  with  the  paper  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  rendering  every  possible 
service  to  our  readers.  Though  their 
work  rarely  comes  under  the  spot¬ 
light  of  publicity,  they  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  organization,  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  could  not  function 
without  their  valuable  assistance. 
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History  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn 


By  W.  J.  Hardy 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  a  branch 
of  the  Shorthorn  breed  that  origin¬ 
ated  in  Northeastern  England  over 
150  years  ago.  Much  of  the  early 
work  of  improvement  was  done  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Dur¬ 
ham  and  York.  In  the  early  days  of 
importations  to  the  United  States, 
they  were  often  referred  to  as  “Dur- 
hams”  because  they  came  from  that 
county,  but  Shorthorn  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  breed. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  cattle 
were  developed  by  men  who  had 
their  own  ideas  on  type — one  faction 
going  strongly  for  heavy  fleshing, 
beef  type  animals,  the  other  insisting 
on  good  production  of  milk  together 
with  a  larger  frame,  rugged  constitu¬ 
tion  and  good  udders. 

Development  of  the  Breed 

In  the  early  history  of  the  breed,  the 
names  of  Codings  Bros.,  Bates,  Booth 
and  Cruickshank  are  noted.  The  three 
former  were  Englishmen  who  dif¬ 
fered  as  to  their  ideas  of  type  and 
while  Bates  wanted  more  style,  size 
and  milking  quality,  the  Collingses 
and  Booth  stuck  to  the  meatier  type. 
Cruickshank,  of  a  later  day,  went 
still  more  to  the  extreme  in  the  de- 


tificates.  Breeders  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  are  pleased  to  call  their  cattle 
dual-purpose — a  balanced  type  of 
animal  that  will  produce  from  8,000 
to  12,000  pounds  of  milk  testing  four 
per  cent,  and  be  of  the  greatest  salv¬ 
age  value  possible  when  through 
milking. 

Cow  Testing  Associations  show  that 
these  cattle  will  compare  favorably 
with  special  milking  breeds  on  or¬ 
dinary  farm  care  and  feed.  They 
have  the  faculty  of  making  the  most 
of  farm  roughage.  The  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  average  milk  production 
is  usually  feed,  not  breed.  Extreme 
records  represent  the  result  of  forced 
feeding  and  special  care  and  such 
production  is  not  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  However,  even  in  this 
field  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  are  not 
found  wanting.  The  world’s  record 
of  1,614  pounds  of  butterfat  produced 
in  one  year  by  Melba  XV  of  Dar- 
balara,  an  Australian  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  cow,  and  the  record  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cow,  Winton  Gentle,  that  has 
given  223,917  pounds  of  milk  with 
15  calves,  all  on  two  milkings  a  day, 
are  proof  of  what  is  possible. 

The  loss  in  salvage  value  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  herd  management. 


Milking  Shorthorn  cows  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  produce  a  large 
amount  of  milk  economically,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  a  calf  desirable 
to  fatten  for  commercial  beef.  These  smooth  fleshed,  deep  milking  Shorthorn 
cows  present  an  attractive  picture  at  Natick  Farm  in  Rhode  Island.  This 
herd  of  approximately  100  head  was  recently  bought  in  its  entirety  by 
L.  M.  Brooks,  Providence  County,  Rhode  Island. 


velopment  of  beef  animals,  though 
some  of  his  foundation  animals  were 
of  Booth  foundation.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  and  developed  what  is 
known  today  as  the  “Scotch  Type 
Shorthorn.” 

Milking  Shorthorns  in  the  United 
States  today  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Bates  cattle  that  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  time  to  time  from  Eng¬ 
land  where  today  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  all  cows  tested  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Milk  Recording  Societies  are 
Milking  Shorthorns,  or  Dairy  Short¬ 
horns  as  they  are  called  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  Milking 
Shorthorn  cattle  represent  more  years 
of  improved  breeding  than  any  other 
breed  of  cattle  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  breeding  and  registration. 
The  first  Coates’  Herd  Book  was 
started  in  England  in  1822  and  they 
were  first  in  the  United  States  of  all 
breeds  to  be  registered,  in  1846,  so 
that  here  in  this  country  they  have 

background  of  over  a  century  of 
development.  Until  1948  all  types  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  were  registered  by 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Milking 
Shorthorn  breeders  began  to  consider 
ways  for  the  better  promotion  of 
their  type  of  cattle.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  best  method  would 
be  to  establish  their  own  registry 
office  and  promotional  staff  and  this 
was  accomplished  in  February,  1948. 
The  result  has  been  to  see  Milking 
Shorthorn  cattle  continue  their  rapid 
increase  and  it  has  recently  been  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  breed  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

Type  in  Milking  Shorthorns 

In  the  United  States  today  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  is  as  distinctly  dif- 
erent  in  type  and  bloodlines  from  the 
beef  type  Shorthorn  as  are  other 
dairy  and  beef  types.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  and  to  look  for  the 
proper  designation  on  registry  cer- 


We  all  know  that  not  all  the  dairy 
heifers  produced  make  sufficiently 
good  cows  to  be  kept  for  breeding  and 
milking  purposes,  and  this  applies 
to  all  breeds.  With  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  the  type  of  animal  is  consid¬ 
ered  highly  important.  These  heifers 
that  do  not  prove  to  be  profitable 
milkers  will  sell  for  more  than  it 
cost  to  raise  them  to  a  productive 
stage,  as  they  will  realize  the  best 
prices  for  beef.  When  through  milk¬ 
ing,  the  cows  will  sell  well  because 
of  their  smooth,  edible  carcasses. 

A  feature  that  is  fast  becoming  a 
source  of  interest  to  farmers  is  that 
these  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  pro¬ 
duce  bulls  that,  if  not  sold  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  make  excellent  beef. 

Polled  Branch  of  the  Breed 

Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  can  be 
had  in  both  the  horned  and  the  horn¬ 
less  types.  The  polled  branch  of  the 
breed  is  rapidly  increasing  because 
of  the  demand  for  animals  without 
horns. 

Today  this  branch  represents  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  registered  and,  coming  as  they 
do  from  the  same  source  as  to  blood¬ 
lines,  they  maintain  the  same  good 
average  of  milk  and  butterfat  as  does 
the  horned  type.  There  is  not  quite 
the  field  for  selection  yet  but,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  polled  variety  point 
out,  a  polled  Milking  Shorthorn  bull 
will  dehorn  your  herd  painlessly. 

Opportunities  Ahead 

We  in  the  Milking  Shorthorn  busi¬ 
ness  have  come  a  long  way  since 
Thomas  Bates.  May  I  say  that  we 
have  come  so  far  as  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  of  checking  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  with  our  breed.  At  our 
national  show  we  limit  each  State  to 
one  herd  entry,  the  best  that  can  be 
selected  within  any  one  State.  Then 
we  get  them  together  for  a  real  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  clans.  It  is  not  only  much 
more  interesting  but  a  good  deal  more 
constructive. 
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VAN  HORNE  C  B  ARTIS  GRETCHEN 
Registry  No.  2506994 
Production  Record  with  first  calf 
1 3,4 1 6  lbs.  of  milk.  484  lbs.  fat 
365  days 


Gretchen  was  raised  on  Bull  Brand  Calf 
Starter  followed  by  B-B  Marmico  dur¬ 
ing  her  yearling  stage.  Prior  to  calving, 
she  was  fitted  with  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  Cow 
Fitting  Ration.  After  freshing,  she  went 
on  Bull  Brand  20%  Dairy  Ration  for  her 
entire  lactation  period.  After  being  fitted 
again  with  Bull-Brand  Dry  &  Fresh, 
Gretchen  is  now  well  into  her  second  lac¬ 


tation  and  is  milking  over  70  lbs.  per  day. 
There’s  another  generation  to  this  story: 
Van  Horne  Onyx  Andros,  the  dam  of 
Gretchen.  Through  5  years  of  high  pro¬ 
duction,  Andros  too  was  fitted  for  each 
lactation  with  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  and  then 
fed  Bull  Brand  20%  Dairy  as  her  milk¬ 
ing  ration.  At  seven  Andros  milked 
21,131  pounds  with  835.2  pounds  fat. 


•  Bull  Brand  feeding  records  are  plentiful  at  the  Van  Horne  Farms, 
but  we  wanted  to  have  space  to  pass  on  this  most  impressive  state¬ 
ment:  "This  farm  is  operated  on  a  practical  farmer  basis.  We  do  noth¬ 
ing  here  that  a  practical  farmer  can’t  come 
and  see  and  then  go  home  and  do  himself.” 

Here  and  elsewhere,  success  is  due  in  a 
large  part  to  good  feeding  practice. 

There  are  12  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations 
...  a  formula  to  fit  every  feeding  purpose. 

All  are  available  through  your  local  B-B 
feed  dealer.  Call  him  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  this  new  3 6  page  illustrated 
Guide  to  feeding 
for  production. 


It's  FREE 


*  These  facts  and  the  photo  of  Gretchen  are 
through  the  courtesy  of  Van  Horne  Farms, 
Inc.,  at  Van  Homesville,  N.  Y. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 
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Co“VBsWScSG RANG* 

e*eluS‘!  quorontee 

feot«/T  ««ti$^oct,on! 

100%  *®.  correct 


22  YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO  Maintenance  Cost! 


NOW  for 
1 950 


Mr.  "Bud"  Herrington,  Meridian,  N.  Y., 
standing  by  the  Grange  Silo  erected  22  years 
ago  says,  "Never  a  cent  spent  on  mainte¬ 
nance.  THAT'S  TRUE  ECONOMY!!" 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC.  | 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Name .  I 

Address . 

No  down  payment  required  on 
GRANGE  Easy  Finance  Plan.  I 


Protect  the 
PROFIT^ 
POINT 


To  safeguard  against  loss  of  quarters, 
treat  all  teat  injuries  promptly.  For 
Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Teats  that  have 
been  stepped  on,  Cut  or  Bruised,  USE 


Dr.  Naylor’s  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


CONTAIN  SULFATHI  AZOLE  — Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  to  the  teat  canal.  The  medication 
is  IN  the  Dilators.  They  help  combat 
infection  and  relieve  tension  by  apply¬ 
ing  sustained  antiseptic  contact  directly 


fit  large  or  small  teats.  Trial  Pfcg.  CAa 

16  Dilators 


MAH.  COUPON  TODAY  if  Healer  caemt  supply 

T  H.  W.  N AYI^r1^o","m"oRr"xs"  ”  n!y!  ~  j 
I  Enclosed  is  $ . Please  send  me  | 


I  . pkg.  Dr.  Naylor’s  DILATORS 

□  $1.00  size  □  50c.  size 


!  □  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

|  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 


Town . 


State . 


A  Century 


One  hundred  years  in  terms  of  hog 
breeding  mean  many  generations  of 
porkers.  Although  official  livestock 
statistics  and  records  did  not  become 
available  until  1867,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1850  more  than  30  million 
hogs  were  kept  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  as  contrasted  with 
present  numbers,  which  vary  from  55 
to  over  80  million  head  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  com  crop  and 
the  demand  for  pork.  Throughout 
the  past  century  the  lard  type  hog 
has  maintained  its  position  on  Amer¬ 
ican  farms  as  an  exceedingly  reliable 
source  of  income,  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  justly  entitled  to  its  sobri¬ 
quet  of  “mortagage  lifter.” 

Early  Berkshires  Helped 

Many  years  before  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  founded,  American 
farmers  had  already  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  improving  their  breeds  and 
types  of  hogs.  As  early  as  1823  a 
man  named  John  Brentnall  of  New 
Jersey  had  imported  some  Berkshire 
hogs  from  their  native  English  home. 
These  and  other  importations  of  this 
breed,  which  followed  during  the 
next  20  years,  played  a  leading  role 
in  helping  to  improve  and  establish 
many  of  our  present  day  popular  and 
efficient  hog  breeds  and  types. 

Through  continuous  and  careful 
selection  for  a  desirable  market  type 
animal,  farmers  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  present  efficient  hog, 
which  will  finish  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  lean  meat  in  the  region  of 
the  most  valuable  cuts,  such  as  the 
loin  and  ham,  with  a  liveweight  of 
from  225  to  250  pounds  at  six  months 
of  age.  Market  premiums  are  placed 
on  this  kind  of  hog,  as  contrasted 
to  the  former  chuffy  kinds  carrying 
a  great  deal  of  fat,  which  largely  pre¬ 
vailed  a  century  ago. 

Improvement  Through  Breeding 

With  the  exception  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  type,  no  marked  changes  oc¬ 
curred  with  hogs,  from  a  breeding 
consideration,  until  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  National  Association  of 
Swine  Records  established  a  unified 
program  for  sow  and  pig  testing. 
Under  this  plan  a  certificate  of  per¬ 
formance  is  issued  for  qualifying  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  official  production 
records  are  founded  on  a  56-day  lit¬ 
ter  weight.  Both  sows  and  gilts  are 
required  to  raise  not  less  than  eight 
pigs  in  one  litter  in  order  to  qualify. 
Sows  over  15  months  of  age  must 
produce  litters  weighing  320  pounds 
or  more  at  56  days  of  age,  and  gilt 
litters  must  weigh  at  least  275 
pounds  for  a  similar  age.  Each  quil- 
ifying  litter  gives  the  sow  one  star 
on  her  breeding  record.  A  boar  can 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Registry  by  siring  a  minimum  of 


of  Hogs 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 

five  daughters,  each  with  not  less 
than  a  two  star  rating,  or  by  his  com¬ 
bined  qualified  daughters  having  a 
total  of  15  stars.  This  constructive 
breeding  program,  too  long  delayed, 
is  now  making  rapid  headway  and 
will  eventually  result  in  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  pork  production. 

Recognition  of  the  vitamins  during 
recent  years,  and  of  their  being  need¬ 
ed  in  combination  with  suitable  min¬ 
erals  in  a  properly  compounded  hog 
ration,  has  been  of  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  keeping  hogs  healthy  and  in¬ 
creasing  their  rates  of  gain  and 
growth.  Such  scientific  research, 
however,  can  seldom  be  accomplished 
by  the  practical  hogman  and  farmer. 
He  is  too  busy  trying  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  and,  if  he  follows  proven  feeding, 
health  and  housing  practices,  his  best 
proposition  is  to  strive  for  improve¬ 
ment  through  selective  breeding. 

In  the  Years  to  Come 

The  sow  testing  program,  therefore, 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  im¬ 
proving  farm  hogs.  Already  most  of 
our  breeds  and  types  of  lard  hogs 
have  attained  such  desirable  uniform¬ 
ity  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  hog  from  another  of 
comparable  weight  after  it  has  been 
slaughtered  and  dressed.  Both  dress¬ 
ing  percentages  and  efficiency  of 
gain  vary  more  from  individuality 
within  the  breeds  than  they  do  be¬ 
tween  the  various  standard  lard 
breeds  of  hogs.  The  hog  breeders  of 
America,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position  of  producing  superior  ani¬ 
mals  during  the  next  one  hundred 
years,  must  select  their  breeding  re¬ 
placements  even  more  closely  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
This  is  especially  true  with  boars. 
There  will  probably  come  a  time 
when  only  boars  out  of  sows  which 
have  proven  desirable  for  transmit¬ 
ting  ability  will  be  accepted  for  auc¬ 
tion  at  public  sales  of  purebred  hogs. 
The  big  need  within  the  swine  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  for  breeders  to  develop 
their  herds  on  a  long  range  breeding 
improvement  program,  based  entirely 
on  desirable  proven  production  blood¬ 
lines  rather  than  on  the  blood  of 
sow  or  boar  that  has  only  a  cham¬ 
pionship  ribbon  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  possible  that  before  another 
hundred  years  roll  around,  our  food 
may  all  be  manufactured,  through 
man-made  photosynthesis,  in  pure 
forms  such  as  proteins,  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  which  can  then  be  blended 
and  used  as  needed  or  desired.  How¬ 
ever,  until  that  time  arrives,  home 
cured  ham,  bacon  and  sausage,  as 
well  as  fresh  pork  cuts,  will  continue 
to  occupy  their  enviable  place  as  fav¬ 
ored  farm  meats.  Certainly,  the  out- 
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look  for  many  years  to  come  appears 
promising  for  hog  raisers,  with  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  suitable  hy¬ 
brid  com  varieties  and  more  eco¬ 
nomic  methods  for  its  planting  and 
harvesting.  This  favorable  future 
for  the  raising  of  large  crops  of  corn, 
plus  an  ever  increasing  population 
with  a  resultant  strong  demand  for 
pork  and  pork  products,  present  a 
sound  structure  for  this  livestock  en¬ 
terprise.  There  will  be  seasonal  and 
cycle  declines  and  rises,  but  no  type 
of  in-and-out  farming  has  ever  prov¬ 
en  to  be  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

Sheep  Were  Plentiful  in  1850 

In  1850  almost  every  farm  in  the 
United  States  kept  at  least  a  few  head 
of  sheep.  Woolen  cloth  was  expen¬ 
sive  and  often  impossible  to  buy; 
consequently  the  farm  flock  not  only 
helped  to  supply  fresh  meat  for  the 
family  table  but  also  provided  the 
wool  needed  for  homespun  garments. 
Estimates  for  this  period  are  that 
there  were  well  over  21  million  sheep 
on  farms  a  century  ago,  when  our 
total  population  consisted  of  only  23,- 
191,876  persons.  Total  sheep  num¬ 
bers  increased  to  some  extent  each 
decade  until  1900  when  they  stood 
at  their  all-time  recorded  high  of  61 
and  a  half  million  head  of  sheep;  at 
that  time  population  had  advanced  to 
75,994,575  persons.  Thereafter,  sheep 
have  never  kept  even  remotely  close 
to  their  former  population  ratio.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  less  than 
32  million  head  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  and  during  this  period  our 
population  has  increased  to  over  150 
million  persons.  Many  things  have 
helped  to  cause  the  decline  in  sheep 
numbers,  such  as  increased  facilities 
for  purchasing  cloth  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  more  profit  and  less  trouble 
in  raising  cattle  and  hogs. 

Fine-Wool  Sheep  Were  Popular 

Sheep  of  the  fine-wool  type,  be¬ 
sides  possessing  a  dense,  heavy  shear¬ 
ing  fleece,  are  hardy  and  have  that 
inherent  characteristic  of  staying 
close  together,  known  as  flocking. 
The  first  year  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  being  published,  the 
Merino  breed  of  sheep  was  very  pop¬ 
ular  because  it  could  produce  a  su¬ 
perior  grade  of  wool.  At  that  time 
the  Merino  sheep  was  exceedingly 
hardy  and  needed  only  a  modest 
shelter  for  protection. 

Because  the  gold  rush  of  California 
and  the  settling  of  the  West  were 
just  getting  well  under  way  a  century 
ago,  sheep  were  needed  for  their 
wool,  especially  in  the  cold  regions. 
The  Western  plains  thus  proved  to  be 
a  great  natural  grazing  area  for  the 
flocks  as  they  increased  in  numbers. 
Sheep  are  close  grazers  and,  when 


In  order  to  be  successful ,  future  sheep  breeding  programs  must  be  designed  to  produce  a  uniform  type  of  ani¬ 
mal  that  possesses  excellence  of  conformation,  rapid  fat  tening  ability,  and  will  shear  a  heavy  fleece  of  high 
quality.  A  well  trained  sheep  dog  guards  this  flock  of  deep  bodied,  uniform  purebred  Hartvpshires  at  King 

Farms  in  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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If  breeders  of  purebred  hogs  are  to  maintain  their  future  position  of  pro¬ 
ducing  superior  animals,  replacements  must  be  selected  with  care,  based  on 
desirable  proven  blood  lines  for  prolificness,  rapidity  and  economy  of  gains, 
combined  with  excellent  individuality .  This  fine  purebred  Berkshire  brood 
sow  Tan  Bark  Roberta,  is  being  shown  by  her  owner,  Clair  D.  Tanner,  at 
his  farm  near  Holland,  Erie  County,  New  York. 

they  had  been  pastured  over  the  Sheep  of  the  Future 

range  land,  there  was  little  if  any  The  future  for  sheep  husbandry 
browse  left  for  the  herds  of  cattle  botb  as  a  farm  and  range  enterprise 
there.  This  was  the  basic  reason  for  during  the  next  hundred  years  is  ex- 
the  many  bloody  wars  fought  between  ceedingly  favorable.  Internal  para- 
sheepmen  and  cattlemen  in  the  early  sjteS)  the  principal  destroyer  of  farm 
days  of  free  grazing.  flocks  in  former  years,  can  now  prac- 

The  fine- wool  type  of  sheep  really  ticaliy  be  eliminated  by  the  regular 
came  into  its  own,  in  both  the  Moun-  an(j  proper  administration  of  phe- 
tain  States  and  on  the  Plains,  be-  nothiazine.  Dog  losses  can  be  stopped 
cause  of  its  hardiness  and  close  flock-  proper  management  and  the  use 
ing.  However,  the  comparatively  Gf  the  newer  available  types 

small  bodied,  heavy  wrinkled  A-type  of  dog-proof  fencing.  Synthetic  cloth 
Merino,  formerly  so  popular  in  the  may  be  economical  and  have  its  uses, 
East,  was  gradually  replaced  by  se-  but  no  satisfactory  substitute  has  yet 
lective  breeding  with  smooth  bodied  been  found  to  equal  wool  in  warmth 
individuals,  carrying  considerably  combined  with  durability.  Well  fat- 
more  mutton  and  a  fleece  of  longer  tened  lamb  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
staple.  Eventually,  these  sheep,  cate  easiiy  digested,  and  preferred 
known  as  Delaine  Merinos,  attained  of  ^eats;  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
a  dominant  position  in  all  the  great  aj-ways  so  great  that,  as  a  conse-  1 
sheep  producing  States  of  the  West,  quence,  prime  Spring  lamb  generally 
Rambouillets,  a  large  smooth  bodied  tDps  the  market  for  price  per  pound 
breed  of  French  origin,  were  also  ijyeweight  over  all  other  farm  meat 
brought  in  and  used  extensively  on  animals 

thF?"f"°Tshbr zszst  tuTtssa ! 

toned  until  today  there  are  several  suitabie  market  individual, 

“  “S  ^d°T„dth^o^%^r^ 
SS £  -~d 

white  face^usually  tarry  a  predom-  Sram-  Controlled  and  impartially 
inance  of  fine-wool  blood,  while  the  supervised, 

black-faced  lambs  are  generally  of  penments  with  sheep  have  received 
medium-wool  or  Down  breed  extrac-  sc31?1  attention  up  to  the  present 
tion.  Hampshires  played  an  impor-  Suc*\  a  Project,  however,  was  maugu- 
tant  role  in  western  sheep  breeding  rated  m  the  early  part  of  IMS  at  the 
practices;  blocky  type  registered  rams  Texas  station  and  it  m  y  - _ 
of  this  breed  were  used  extensively  reaching  effect  in  the  sheep  world, 
on  smooth  bodied  white-faced  west-  Jhis  experiment  now  b  g 
emewes.  The  resulting  lambs  were  ducted  with  Rambouillet  rams  is ^de- 
dark-faced  and  noted  for  their  good  signed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
feeding  and  mutton  producing  ability,  proven  sires  for  transmitting  desir- 
More  recently  the  Suffolk,  another  able  characteristics,  such  as  excel- 
black-faced  mutton  breed,  also  be-  lence  of  conformation  rapid  fat  en- 
came  very  popular  for  crossing  with  mg  and  heavy  sbcprii ag  of  a  top  Q 
fine-wool  range  type  ewes  to  produce  ^  fleece.  It  is  high  time  that  sheep 
market  lambs  which  are  well  suited  brewers  estabbshed  si^ar  projwts 
for  eastern  'feed  lots.  Shropshires,  m  the  other  leading  breeds  of  sheep 
Oxfords,  Corriedales  and  Dorsets  because  such  constructive  programs 

have  all  found  considerable  favor  of  f reAl.the +ubest  upos"lble+  It 

late  years,  when  used  for  crossing  further  their  breed  interests,  and 
with  western  ewes  in  order  to  pro-  the  same  time  maintam  the  uidu  try 
duce  desired  types  and  kinds  of  mar-  on  a  solid  and  secure  economic  foun- 
ket  lambs.  dation. 


FIRST-  Start  the  cure  INSIDE,  by  dissolving  Morton’s  Tender- 
Quick  in  water  and  pumping  along  the  bones.  This  rich  curing 
pickle  works  fast,  helps  prevent  bone  taint  and  under-cured  spots. 
It  improves  color,  brings  out  flavor,  assures  an  even,  uniform  cure. 


SECOND  —  Rub  the  OUTSIDE  with 
Morton’s  Sugar  Cure.  This  strikes  in  cur¬ 
ing  toward  the  center.  Morton’s  blend  of 
salt,  sugar,  spices  and  other  ingredients 
gives  a  fast,  uniform,  longer-keeping  cure. 
Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  is  now  available  with 
or  without  smoke  flavor. 


RESULT-  You  get  tempting,  fla¬ 
vorful  meat  that  your  whole  family 
will  enjoy!  And  it’s  so  easy!  No 
mixing.  No  waste.  Morton’s  Sugar 
Cure  and  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  are 
ready  to  use.  For  sausage  with  that 
old-fashioned  "come  and  get  it”  fla¬ 
vor,  use  Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning. 
This  year  try  the  Morton  Way 
sure  way  to  good  eating. 

FINEST  MEAT  CURING 
BOOK  EVER 
PUBLISHED 

K*  iSIaUlF Shows  how 


MORTON's 


MORTONS 
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Write  for  this  Valuable  FREE  Folder 


Shows  New,  Easy  Way  to  Cure 
Boneless  Hams  and  Shoulders 

Now  you  can  cure  boneless  hams  and 
shoulders  at  home!  Ready  to  eat  in  12 
to  1 4  days.  So  easy  to  slice.  Mild  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  Free  folder  gives  easy 
step-by-step  directions.  Write  for  your 
copy  today!  Address—  Worcester  Salt 
Co.,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


The  payoff  is  on  the  number  of  pigs  weaned,  not  the  number  farrowed.  This 
deep-bodied  Poland  China  brood  sow  weaned  60  pigs  from  a  total  of  seven 
litters  at  Buck  and  Doe  Farms,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Y  YOU  START 
THE  CURE 
AT  THE  BONE 
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The  Grange  in  New  York  State 

By  E.  Payson  Smith 


The  Grange,  Order  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  is  enjoying  its  83rd 
year  of  continuous,  vigorous  exist¬ 
ence  as  the  only  fraternity  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  world,  and  the  largest 
dues-paying  farm  organization  in  a 
country  which,  even  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  has  an  abundance  of 
clubs  and  groups.  With  over  142,000 
members,  the  New  York  State  Grange 
is  easily  the  leader  among  the  States, 
representing  better  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  total.  This  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  fact  that  this  State 
has  a  large  population,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  our  northeastern  agriculture  is 
made  up  of  small  farm  units. 

New  York  is  favored  by  another 
distinction.  Although  the  Order  came 
into  being  through  the  vision  of  seven 
men  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  owes 
its  growth  to  the  inspiration  and  toil 
of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Minnesota,  the  first 


parcel  post  system,  which  was  op¬ 
posed  by  monopolizing  express 
companies.  Although  the  Land  Grant 
Act  of  1862  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colleges 
through  the  country,  practically 
nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  the 
true  purposes  of  the  act  until  the 
Grange,  born  10  years  later,  sought 
a  halt  to  the  misuse  of  Land  Grant 
funds,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
most  comprehensive  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  education  in 
the  world.  There  followed  Grange- 
supported  measures  for  instituting 
experiment  stations  and  research 
laboratories. 

A  long  line  of  subsequent  benefits 
to  the  American  farmer  have  been 
advocated,  supported  and  fought  for 
by  the  Grange.  In  passing,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  mention  them  by 
name.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
trace,  hand-in-hand  with  the  Grange, 
the  development  of  agriculture  as  an 
ever-important  part  of  our  economy. 
Many  of  these  reforms  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  so  generally  accepted  as 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  They  in¬ 
clude:  oleomargarine  legislation, 


Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  control  of 
diseases  among  livestock,  conser¬ 
vation  and  forestry,  tariff  legislation, 
cooperative  marketing,  farm  credits 
and  insurance,  better  highways  and 
inland  waterways,  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation,  and  lately,  a  commission  on 
international  food  control  and  flexi¬ 
ble  farm  price  supports. 

Here  in  New  York 

If  we  have  seemed  to  emphasize 
national  developments  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  it  is  because  the 
separation  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  from  these  accomplishments 
is  impossible.  As  a  component  part  of 
a  whole,  New  York  farmers,  through 
their  local  Granges,  have  played  an 
equal  part  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters  of  other  States. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  was 
organized  on  November  6,  1873. 

Prior  to  that  year,  although  the 
Order  was  almost  six  years  old,  only 
nine  State  Granges  had  been  formed, 
and  New  York  was  one  of  22  which 
set  about  the  job  of  integrating  the 
work  of  Subordinate  Granges  al¬ 
ready  scattered  about  the  State. 
Representatives  of  21  Granges  met 
at  Syracuse,  with  Francis  M. 
McDowell,  of  Wayne,  Steuben 
County,  as  chairman.  Mr.  McDowell 
was  one  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
Order,  and  was  National  Grange 
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treasurer  at  the  time.  A  retired 
banker  of  international  reputation, 
McDowell  was  a  fruitgrower  in  his 
native  county  at  the  time  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Oliver  H. 
Kelley,  to  whom  is  given  the  credit 
for  the  inspiration  and  work  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Grange.  Brother 
McDowell  brought  great  credit  to  his 
home  State  for  his  splendid  contri¬ 
butions  and  sound  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  National  Grange  through 
its  early,  difficult  formative  years. 

Hinckley  First  Master 

George  D.  Hinckley,  Chautauqua 
County,  a  charter  member  of  Fre- 
donia  Grange  No.  1,  and  past  Master 
of  that  Grange,  was  elected  State 
Master  at  the  first  provisional  meet¬ 
ing  and  confirmed  in  office  at  the 
first  annual  session  the  following 
March  at  the  old  Agricultural  and 
Geological  Hall  in  Albany.  Where 
only  21  Granges  were  represented  at 
the  November  gathering,  it  was  here 
reported  that  164  had  been  organized 
in  the  State.  During  Brother  Hinck¬ 
ley’s  four  years  of  service,  the  State 
Grange  grew  to  more  than  12,000 
members  in  409  Subordinates. 

Hinckley’s  administration  saw  the 
first  mutual  life  insurance  company, 
ca  led  Patrons’  Aid,  introduced.  Al¬ 
though  it  failed  from  lack  of  support, 
it  was  a  forerunner  of  the  insurance 
companies  which  are  serving  Grange 


George  D.  Hinckley,  Chautauqua 
County,  first  State  Grange  Master, 


dues-paying  Subordinate  Grange  was 
founded  at  Fredonia,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  still  holds  its 
No.  1  Charter. 

The  drama  in  the  story  of  the 
Grange  lies  not  in  its  size,  its  age, 
nor  yet  the  legislative  influence  which 
it  wields  on  behalf  of  a  1  agriculture, 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
helped  the  individual  farmer  and  his 
family  to  a  realization  of  his  spiritual 
and  economic  dignity  as  guardian  of 
our  greatest  natural  resource  —  the 
soil.  A  fraternal  body  with  high  pur¬ 
pose,  discipline  and  integrity,  the 
Grange  has  long  contributed  to  the 
forces  which  brought  our  country 
through  a  most  difficult  period  of 
disunity,  industria  expansion,  to  our 
present  time.  The  Grange  has  set  a 
pattern  for  development  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  agriculture. 

A  Cabinet  Seat 

It  was  in  1876  that  the  Grange 
began  to  press  for  the  raising  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  first 
rank  by  making  its  head  a  member 
of  the  President’s  Cabinet.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  today,  the  idea  was  ridi¬ 
culed  by  many,  and  actually  opposed 
by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Agriculture  Committee  de¬ 
clared  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  to  distribute  free  seed, 
and  the  Congressmen  themselves 
could  very  we.l  perform  this  duty! 
Almost  single-handed  the  Grange 
continued  the  fight,  until  in  1889 
President  Grover  Cleveland  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  his  Cabinet. 

It  was  prior  to  this,  in  1872,  that 
the  Grange  launched  its  first  far- 
reaching  service  to  agriculture  by  its 
advocacy  of  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  of  transportation  companies,  at 
a  time  when  the  railroads  were  a  law 
unto  themselves.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  established  in 
1887,  was  the  culmination  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  by  Grange  to  regulate 
the  greatest  single  service  charge 
made  on  farmers. 

Again  it  was  the  Grange  which  led 
the  movement  for  the  R.  F.  D.,  or 
rural  free  delivery,  as  well  as  the 


How  American  Farmers  got  the 
Finest  Credit  System  in  the  World 

It  was  a  blistering  July  day  in  1916.  Outside  the  White 


House,  Washington  sweltered  in  mid-summer  heat.  Inside, 
a  hush  fell  over  President  Wilson’s  office  as  he  placed  his 
signature  on  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

With  his  signature,  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  system 
came  into  existence,  and  another  great  landmark  in  farm¬ 
ing  history  had  been  passed.  Conceived  to  free  farmers 
from  the  burden  and  hazards  of  existing  credit  practices, 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  heralded  a  new  era  of  safe  financ¬ 
ing  and  security  for  America’s  farm  families. 

Under  the  act,  the  nation  was  divided  into  twelve  Credit 
Districts  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield  char¬ 
tered  to  serve  farmers  here  in  the  Northeast.  The  Land 
Bank  operates  through  local,  farmer  owned,  farmer  man¬ 
aged  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  which  provide 
long-term,  low-cost  mortgage  loans. 

The  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923  expanded  the 
system  with  the  addition  of  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks.  These  act  as  banks  of  discount  to  provide  a  per¬ 
manent  and  dependable  source  of  funds  for  institutions 
making  short  and  intermediate  loans  to  farmers. 

In  1933,  two  further  great  forward  steps  were  taken. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

by  farmers  .  .  .  for  farmers 


Banks  for  Cooperatives  were  established  to  provide  a 
source  of  credit  to  farmers’  cooperative  associations  en¬ 
gaged  in  marketing  and  purchasing  operations.  And,  to 
complete  Cooperative  Farm  Credit’s  services  to  individual 
farmers,  a  network  of  local  Production  Credit  Associations 
was  created.  These  are  sister  units  to  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations  and  provide  short-term  loans  at  low  net 
cost  for  farm  operating  needs. 

Through  good  times  and  bad,  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
has  served  American  farmers  well.  Next  time  you  need 
money,  stop  in  at  the  Association  office  in  your  community 
and  see  for  yourself  why  good  farmers  everywhere  call 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  "The  Finest  Farm  Credit  System 
in  the  World.” 


I  Fw.  l  oAk 
I  Atnumn 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
Information  Office 
310  State  Street,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me  information  on  the 

money  needs  checked  (/)  below: 

□  Money  to  refinance  present  debts  on  more  favorable  terms,  help 
purchase  a  farm,  or  improve  a  farm  unit. 

□  Money  to  help  purchase  livestock,  equipment,  feed,  fertilizer  and 
other  farm  operating  needs. 

0  Credit  on  a  business  basis  to  finance  a  farmers’  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Name  ... . 

Street  or  RFD . 

City . 


State 
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members  today  so  successfully.  At 
first  the  State  Master’s  deputies  were 
appointed  on  a  district  basis  but,  as 
the  Grange  grew  rapidly,  were  soon 
changed  to  a  county  appointment  as 
is  the  case  now. 

Cooperative  Movement 

The  first  organized  attempt  at  co¬ 
operative  trade  in  New  York  State 
originated  under  Grange  auspices  in 
Monroe  County  in  1874.  Known  as 
the  Union  Trade  Association,  it  was 
in  existence  until  1884  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  a  standing  committee 
of  the  State  Grange.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  its  10  years  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  had 
been  saved  by  members.  Committee 
management,  known  as  the  “trade 
house”  plan,  lasted  until  1917  when 
the  New  York  Grange  Exchange  was 
formed.  More  successful  in  purchas¬ 
ing  farm  feeds  and  fertilizers  at  a 
savings  than  in  attempted  market¬ 
ing  activities,  this  organization  con¬ 
tinued  until  June,  1920,  when  the 
present  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change  was  formed  by  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

At  the  end  of  76  years  of  almost 
continual  advancement,  the  New 
York  State  Grange  still  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  greater  agricultural 
benefits  to  the  farm  family.  At  the 
revived'  full-scale  New  York  State 


Henry  D.  Sherwood,  Dutchess  County, 
present  State  Master. 


Fair  last  Fall,  a  project  with  which 
the  Grange  was  prominently  identi¬ 
fied,  and  at  which  it  has  always 
maintained  a  place  of  honor  as  truly 
representing  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Empire  State,  the  Grange 
could  point  with  pride  to  many  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments. 

Present  Officers  of  State  Grange 

Henry  D.  Sherwood,  of  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  County,  is  the  present  State 
Master  of  the  Grange.  During  the  six 
years  of  his  administration,  member¬ 
ship  has  shown  a  rapid  growth  to  a 
peak  of  over  142,000,  in  897  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  served  by  52  Pomona 
districts.  Brother  Sherwood  has 
gained  national  recognition  in  being 
elected  to  the  second  highest  office 
of  the  Grange,  that  of  National  Over¬ 
seer.  As  such,  he  cou  d  be  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  present  National  Master, 
Albert  S.  Goss,  whose  position  carries 
increased  responsibilities  these  days 
in  international  agricultural  affairs. 

Other  State  Officers  include  Leland 
D.  Smith,  Franklin  County,  Overseer; 
Marietta  Windecker,  Herkimer, 
Lecturer;  Ralph  M.  Young,  Delaware, 
Steward;  Merrill  F.  Curry,  Tompkins, 
Ass’t  Steward;  Carl  P.  Fairbanks, 
Wayne,  Chaplain;  John  W.  Kleis, 
Erie,  Treasurer;  Harold  M.  Stanley, 
Onondaga,  Secretary;  Homer  Neville, 
Suffolk,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Edna 
Black,  Chautauqua,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Isa¬ 
belle  Harris,  Warren,  Pomona;  Mrs. 
Louise  Bailey,  Cattaraugus,  Flora; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Thorne,  Monroe,  Lady 
Ass’t  Steward.  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  Clarence  E. 
Johncox,  Genesee,  chairman;  WLliam 
J.  Rich  (a  past  State  Master), 
Washington;  and  David  C.  Kidd, 
Livingston. 

New  York  State  Winners 

Last  year  a  New  York  Subordinate 
Grange  placed  second  among  the  al¬ 
most  8,000  Granges  in  the  country  in 
the  National  Grange-sponsored  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Contest.  Greene 
Valley  Grange  of  Greene  County, 
v'ith  seven  projects  all  devoted  to 
community  betterment,  gave  the 


judges  a  bad  time  in  deciding 
whether  they  ought  not  to  have  the 
top  honors.  This  year,  Johnsburg 
Grange,  W&rren  County,  took  first 
place  in  the  State,  which  made  it 
eligible  to  place  nationally.  Awards 
have  not  been  anounced  at  this  writ¬ 
ing. 

Young  Miss  Laura  Potter,  14,  was 
a  national  winner,  among  essayists 
throughout  the  country  who  com¬ 
peted  for  the  Highway  Safety  Con¬ 
test.  Miss  Potter  is  from  Greenfield 
Center,  Saratoga  County.  She  won  a 
$50  U.  S.  Savings  Bond,  plus  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  for  herself  and  one 
parent  to  the  Annual  Sessions  in 
California.  John  Hazleton,  Pleasant 
Valley  Grange,  Dutchess  County, 
walked  off  with  first  place  in  the 
State  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Essay 
Contest.  He  will  be  considered  among 
national  contestants  for  the  grand 
prize  to  be  decided  by  the  joint 
sponsors,  the  National  Grange  and 
American  Plant  Food  Council.  All 
these  endeavors,  with  resultant 
honors  to  New  Yorkers,  are  part  of 
the  premium  the  Grange  places  on 
community  and  rural  betterment. 

Grange  Strength 

There  are  two  strong  factors  which 
directly  contribute  to  the  enduring 
strength  of  Grange  as  an  influence 
on  our  rural  life:  its  ritual,  and  the 
place  of  honor  it  reserves  for  its 
women.  Take  away  either,  and  it 
would  cease  to  exist. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  in  founding  the  Order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  paid 
heed  to  his  niece,  Miss  Caroline 
Arabella  Hall,  of  Boston,  now  on 
equal  rank  with  the  Seven  Founders, 
for  her  wise  precept  that  women 
shduld  enjoy  equal  benefits  and 
opportunities  in  Grange  work.  With¬ 
out  women,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Grange  would  have  survived  its  first 
year.  On  the  farm,  in  the  home,  and 
above  all  in  their  Grange  and  com¬ 
munity  work,  our  women  have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  of  price- 
1.0SS  VSlllG 

Through  the  first  four  degrees  of 
the  Subordinate  Grange,  the  Fifth,  or 
Pomona,  on  to  the  Sixth  given  by 
the  State,  to  the  ultimate  Seventh 
Degree  of  the  Assembly  of  Demeter, 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
continuity  founded  on  earliest 
mysticism  and  the  soil  as  the  Mother 
of  all  men.  To  experience  it  is  a 
privilege  that  each  Grange  member, 
renewing  his  obligations  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  every  fortnight,  recognizes 
and  reveres,  as  an  homage  to  his 
spirit,  his  community  and  his  country. 


A  Snake  Story 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
June  23,  1883 

The  best  Jersey  cow  of  a  writer  in 
the  N.  Y.  Times,  a  very  quiet,  pettec 
animal,  and  a  remarkably  steady  anc 
even  milker,  came  home  a  short  time 
ago  for  three  afternoons  consecutively 
with  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
mi  k.  This  caused  inquiry  and  a 
watch  was  kept  upon  the  cow.  The 
cause  was  only  discovered  by  an 
accident.  The  cow  was  lying  down 
in  somewhat  deep  grass  and  hear  a 
row  of  pear  trees  on  one  side  of  the 
fence,  when  examining  the  pear 
blossoms  and  casually  looking  over  to 
where  the  cow  was  lying,  a  large 
black-snake  was  seen  quietly  sucking 
the  cow,  which  seemed  quite  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  the  liberty  taken  with  her. 
The  snake  was  soon  hunted  down 
and  killed,  and  was  49  inches  long 
and  IV2  inches  round  at  the  largest 
part.  It  was  perfectly  gorged  with 
milk. 
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UNADILLA  is  Air-tight .  .  Juice-tight 


Storm  Defiant  .  .  . 


1  STRONG  ...  STURDY  BATTENED  ROOF  OF 
^  ’•  WOOD. 


4  SPECIAL  V  BASE  ANCHORS-each  securely 
j  *  bolted  to  4  staves  and  imbedded  in  con- 
/  Crete  foundation.  From  6  to  16  V  anchors 
/  are  supplied,  depending  on  height  and 

I  diameter  of  silo. 


*UNADILLA  is  knitted  together 

Wherever  staves  join,  special  Steel  Dowels 
tie  them  all  into  one  unit,  keep  staves  from 
sliding  or  pulling  apart,  prevent  twisting  of 
silo.  It’s  actually  knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  these  Dowels.  Shrinking  or  swelling  of 
staves  cannot  break  their  grip!  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  silage — THE  JUICES  — 
can't  escape!  Only  UNADILLA  has  the  pat¬ 
ented  Lock  Dowelling! 


2.  UNADILLA  LOCK  DOWELLING.* 


3  Heavy  steel  hoops,  74  rnreaa  a>  uunum. 
•  Adjustable  from  door  front!  Tightening  or 
loosening  for  summer  or  winter  is  done 
WITHOUT  SHAKY  LADDER. 


thread  at  bottom. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


UNADILLA  Door  System 

is  easier,  safer,  TIGHTER 

Doors  always  open  at  silage  level — no  lifting 
heavy  ensilage.  Doorframe  is  adjustable  from 
ladder,  assuring  tight  doors  that  don't  bind. 

O.  G.  and  V.  joints  in  center  make 
doors  air-tight,  juice-tight  always . . . 
save  precious  silage!  Sure-Grip,  Sure- 
Step  gives  you  /oot-hold,  not  just  a 
toe-hold.  Only  UNADILLA  has  all 
these  features!  See  your  Unadilla 
dealer  NOW,  for  it  is  still  First  Come 
First  Served  with  this  popular  Silo- 

*■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■* 

■  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

J  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N  Y. 

2  Please  send  me,  at  once, 

□  FREE  catalog  on  Unadilla  silos. 
S-s--  q  Have  representative  call.  I  have 

. c°ws- 

I  %  *— . 

Address  . 


CONCRETE  MASONRY 

is  durable,  money-saving  construction 


Experienced  farmers  know  that 
when  they  build  new  farm  structures 
first  cost  isn’t  the  only  consideration. 

Of  equal  importance  are  future  up¬ 
keep  and  life  of  the  building. 

For  thrifty  farmers  concrete 
masonry  is  the  ideal  structural  mate¬ 
rial.  Its  first  cost  is  moderate.  Its 
maintenance  expense  is  low.  It  lasts  a 
lifetime.  That  adds  up  to  low-onnual- 
cost  construction. 

Besides,  concrete  masonry  can’t 
burn.  It  can’t  decay.  It  defies  rats, 
termites  and  storms.  Then,  too,  con¬ 
crete  masonry  farm  structures  are  dry 
and  comfortable. 

Call  on  your  local  concrete  products 
manufacturer  for  help  in  using  con¬ 
crete  masonry  construction.  Always 
insist  on  concrete  masonry  units 
which  comply  with  the  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  (ASTM). 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement 
and  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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LARRO  ROYAL 
NATIONAL  CHAMP  FOR 
SECOND  STRAIGHT  YEAR 


Larro  Royal:  1949  National  Class  Leader,  2x  milking,  for  senior  3-yr.-olds. 
Only  Holstein  to  hold  two  national  production  records  in  the  yearly  division. 


Last  year,  Larro  Royal  (owned 
by  Larro  Research  Farm,  Detroit, 
Michigan)  established  a  new 
National  Class  Leader  record  in  the 
Junior  2-yr.-old  division  on  2x  milk¬ 
ing,  with  18,110  lbs.  of  milk,  3-9% 
test  and  707.5  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

On  August  28,  1949,  she  finished 
another  record-breaking  year,  with 
22,442  lbs.  of  milk,  4.0%  test  and 
887.6  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  new 
record  makes  Larro  Royal  the  new 
Class  Leader  in  the  yearly  division, 
2x  milking,  for  senior  3-yr.-olds. 

In  her  first  two  test  years,  Larro 
Royal  has  produced  40,552  lbs.  of 


milk  and  1595.1  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
This  is  the  highest  production  ever 
achieved  by  a  Holstein  cow  in  the 
United  States  in  her  first  two  lacta¬ 
tions  in  2  and  3-yr.-old  form  on  2x 
milking  on  A.R.  test. 

Larro  Royal  is  fed  on  the  Larro 
Once-A-Day  feeding  program,  a 
time-saver  for  any  dairyman.  She 
was  fed  Larro  Dairy  Feed  and  silage 
about  10:00  A.M.  and  hay  at  about 
5:00  P.M.  When  she  was  on  full 
feed,  the  early  part  of  December, 
Larro  Royal  received  27  lbs.  of 
silage  and  22  lbs.  of  Larro  at  the 
10:00  A.M.  feeding  and  27  lbs.  of 
hay  at  5:00  P.M. 


2-YEAR-OLD  RECORD  MADE 
ON  LARRO  32%  CONCENTRATE 

Last  year,  Larro  Royal’s  national  record  was  set, on  Larro  32%  Dairy 
Concentrate  . . .  with  alfalfa,  silage  and  ear  corn.  Further  proof  that 
a  good  cow  plus  good  feed  and  management  gets  top  results.  1-2528 


General  Mills 


avro 


farm-tested' 

DAIRY  FEEDS 


Address  Dept.  3,  at  our  nearest  office 
DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)-CHICAGO  (4) 
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January  7,  1950 

Brown  Swiss  Breed  Progress 

By  George  Opperman 


The  year  1950  marks  81  years  of 
residence  on  American  soil  for  the 
Brown  Swiss  breed.  It  was  in  the 
Fall  of  1869  that  Henry  M.  Clark  of 
Belmont,  Mass.,  landed  on  the  East 
Coast  with  the  first  importation  of 
these  big,  brown  dairy  cattle  from 
their  native  home  in  Switzerland. 
According  to  the  somewhat  scanty 
records  now  available  of  those  early 
days,  Mr.  Clark  had  been  traveling  in 
Switzerland  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  characteristics  of  this  breed 
that  he  purchased  seven  females  and 
a  bull  to  take  back  to  his  farm  in 
New  England. 

The  First  Importation 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Clark’s  visit  to 
Switzerland,  the  majority  of  the  best 
Brown  Swiss  herds  were  located  in 
the  canton  of  Schwytz.  It  was  from 
this  area  that  Mr.  Clark  obtained  the 
animals  in  his  first  importation.  Mr. 
Clark  was  amazed  at  the  Swiss  farm¬ 
ers’  practice  of  feeding  practically 
no  grain  to  their  cattle,  and  at  the 
milk  production  of  their  cattle  on 
this  method  of  feeding. 

After  Mr.  Clark’s  first  importation, 
no  more  Brown  Swiss  were  brought 
to  this  country  until  1882  when  Scott 
and  Harris,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
brought  in  another  10  head.  After 
that,  importations  followed  rather 


As  the  breed  grew,  however,  he  found 
himself  being  crowded  from  his  home, 
so  the  office  was  moved  to  rented 
quarters  in  downtown  Beloit.  In  1935 
a  large  building  was  purchased  in 
Beloit  and  it  today  is  the  home  of 
the  National  Brown  Swiss  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Inman  served  as  secretary 
until  he  asked  to  be  retired  in  the 
Fall  of  1941.  The  admirable  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  today 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  wise 
leadership  and  counsel.  Fred  S. 
Idtse  is  the  present  secretary. 

Since  1880  a  large  number  of  other 
activities,  other  than  the  publishing 
of  a  Herd  Book,  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  to  “con¬ 
duce  the  successful  breeding  of  these 
cattle.”  In  1911  the  first  system  of 
official  production  testing,  known  as 
The  Register  of  Production  test  and 
based  on  the  Babcock  test  for  butter¬ 
fat,  was  organized.  In  1932  the  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  test  was  added 
to  the  program  and  in  1943  a  system 
of  type  classification  was  inaugurated. 

The  Farmer’s  Cow 

From  its  very  beginning  in  this 
country  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  has 
been  the  breed  of  the  small  farmer, 
so  much  so  that  the  breed  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  “Farmer’s  Cow.” 
In  its  early  days  in  this  country  the 


Jane  of  Vernon,  whose  type  and  production,  plus  her  ability  to  transmit 
those  characteristics  to  her  offspring,  have  won  for  her  the  title,  “ Queen 

Mother”  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 


rapidly  until  the  year  1905  when  the 
government  embargo,  due  to  the 
danger  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease, 
halted  any  further  importations.  In 
1931  a  further  importation  of  two 
bulls  and  three  cows  was  made 
through  Mexico.  The  government, 
however,  then  stopped  this  practice. 

The  early  history  of  the  breed  in 
this  country  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  calamity 
which  befell  Enos  M.  Barton,  owner 
of  Sedgeley  Farms,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  Mr. 
Barton  was  one  of  the  largest  im¬ 
porters  of  Swiss  and  by  1915  had 
built  his  herd  until  it  numbered  over 
250  head.  It  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  greatest  herds  and  the  largest 
source  of  breeding  stock  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  this  great  herd,  a  total  of 
215  head  was  slaughtered  as  a  con¬ 
trol  measure  when  a  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  outbreak  occurred.  Without 
question  this  terrific  loss  of  breeding 
stock  set  the  development  of  the 
breed  back  many  years. 

Association  Organized 

In  the  Fall  of  1880  a  group  of 
Brown  Swiss  breeders,  owners  of 
animals  descended  from  Mr.  Clark’s 
first  imputation,  met  in  Worcester 
and  organized  the  National  Brown 
Swiss  Association.  The  purpose  of 
this  association,  according  to  the  min¬ 
utes  of  that  meeting,  was  “for  the 
publication  of  a  Herd  Book  and  such 
other  purposes  as  may  conduce  to  the 
successful  breeding  of  these  cattle.” 
The  first  volume  of  the  Herd  Book 
was  published  in  1889  and  successive 
volumes  have  been  published  since 
that  time.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  organization,  the  registration  rec¬ 
ords  were  kept  in  the  home  of  the 
secretary.  In  1911,  Ira  Inman,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  was  elected  secretary  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  practice  for  some  time. 


breed  was  found  mostly  along  the 
eastern  coastal  region.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  the  breed  spread  to  the 
Midwest  and  eventually  many  cattle 
from  midwestern  States  were  used 
to  repopulate  the  herds  of  the  East. 
Today,  the  Midwest  remains  the  area 
of  heaviest  population  with  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  being  the  lead¬ 
ing  States  in  that  order.  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  are  to  be  found  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  in  the  past  10  to  15 
years  many  have  been  shipped  to 
Central  and  South  America  and  Can¬ 
ada,  where  they  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  readily  adaptable  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  climate  found  in  those 
regions. 

Due  to  the  small  number  of  cattle 
imported  from  Switzerland,  the 
growth  of  the  breed  in  this  country 
was  necessarily  slow  for  some  years; 
the  growth  was  constant,  however, 
and  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  It 
has  been  only  during  the  past  10  or 
15  years  that  sufficient  cattle  have 
been  available;  the  growth  d^iring 
this  period  has  been  tremendous. 

Outstanding  Brown  Swiss 

The  history  of  the  breed  in  this 
country  is  studded  with  great  cows 
who  have  served  to  bring  attention 
to  the  breed  by  their  outstanding  pro¬ 
duction,  and  who  have  left  many  out¬ 
standing  offspring  to  carry  on  in 
their  footsteps.  It  was  in  the  year 
1891  that  the  cow,  Brienz  No.  168, 
owned  by  Ake  Bourguin,  Peoria,  Ill., 
first  attracted  attention  to  the  breed. 
This  was  in  the  days  before  con¬ 
tinuous  production  testing  was  prac¬ 
ticed  and  when  the  one,  three  or 
seven  day  tests  were  in  vogue.  Brienz, 
in  a  public  production  test  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  produced  81.7  pounds  of  milk 
and  9.32  pounds  of  butterfat  in  the 
three  days  on  test,  a  yield  consider- 
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ably  in  excess  of  any  of  the  other 
cows  entered  in  the  contest  and  con¬ 
sidered  phenomenal  in  that  day.  In 
1924  the  cow,  Believe  No.  4245,  owned 
by  F.  P.  Minnette  &  Sons,  Sauk  Cen¬ 
ter,  Minn.,  again  focused  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  world  on  one  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
big,  brown  breed  when  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  13  years  she  became 
the  first  cow  of  the  breed  to  produce 
more  than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  a  year.  Since  that  time  her  record 
has  been  beaten  many  times.  At 
the  present  time  the  top  production 
record  of  the  breed  is  held  by  Illini 
Nellie  No.  26578,  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  with  1,200  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  365  days  on  three 
times  a  day  milking. 

For  popularity  and  influence  on 
the  breed,  however,  no  cow  can  equal 
the  immoi’tal  Jane  of  Vernon  29496, 
bred  and  first  tested  by  Orbec 
Sherry,  Viroqua,  Wis.;  later  bought 
and  retested  by  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms, 
owned  by  Rowe  Metcalf,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “Old  Jane,”  as  she  is 
affectionately  referred  to,  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  cows 
that  ever  lived.  She  was  five  times 
grand  champion  cow  at  the  National 
Brown  Swiss  show,  and  twice  during 
her  lifetime  produced  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  Not 
only  was  she  a  great  individual  in 
her  own  right,  but  she  possessed  that 
rare  and  much  sought  ability  to  pass 
her  good  qualities  on  to  her  offspring. 
She  left  two  sons  and  six  daughters 
to  carry  on  in  her  illustrious  foot¬ 
steps.  Both  of  her  sons  have  been 
classified  Excellent,  the  highest  rating 
given  in  the  official  type  classifica¬ 
tion  program,  and  have  sired  many 
outstanding  daughters.  Her  six 
daughters  have  production  records 
averaging  850  pounds  of  butterfat, 
and  five  of  them  have  been  classified 
Excellent.  One  daughter  was  grand 
champion  at  the  National  Show  twice 
and  a  daughter  of  this  cow  was  grand 
champion  once,  thus  making  the  first 
time  in  history  that  three  generations 
of  direct  female  descendants  had  won 
this  coveted  honor.  The  blood  of  Old 
Jane  has  been  so  popularly  accepted 
that  few  indeed  are  the  herds  in  this 
country  that  do  not  have  animals 


tracing  back  to  her.  It  is  small  won¬ 
der  that  Jane  of  Vernon  has  been 
crowned  Queen  Mother  of  the  breed. 

Characteristics  of  Breed 

When  first  imported  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  Brown  Swiss  were  considered  a 
dual  purpose  breed,  bred  for  both 
meat  and  milk.  In  1907,  however, 
the  breeders  voted  to  concentrate  on 
breeding  their  cattle  for  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  let  the  beef  qualities 
take  care  of  themselves.  Since  then, 
the  Brown  Swiss  have  been  strictly 
a  dairy  breed.  Breeders  have  not 
been  unmindful  though  of  the  fact 
that  all  dairy  cows  must  eventually 
be  sold  for  beef  when  their  days  of 
usefulness  as  milk  producers  are 
over.  Consequently,  Brown  Swiss 
are  still  big  cattle.  Mature  cows  will 
weigh  from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  and 
mature  bulls  frequently  weigh  over 
a  ton. 

The  color  of  Brown  Swiss  varies 
from  a  light  brown,  almost  grey,  to 
a  very  dark  brown  that  borders  on 
b’ack.  The  horns  are  a  light  grey 
with  black  tips.  The  females  of  the 
breed  are  of  a  docile  temperament 
and  are  considered  better  than  aver¬ 
age  grazers.  The  milk  from  individ¬ 
ual  cows  will  vary  in  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  from  over  five  to  as  low  as  3.3 
per  cent,  with  an  average  test  for  the 
breed  of  four  per  cent  butterfat.  The 
more  than  4,000  mature  cows  who 
have  completed  records  on  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  testing,  where 
records  are  made  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  have  averaged  415 
pounds  of  fat  in  10  month  lactations. 

Future  Outlook 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tremendous  strides  made  in 
the  past  10  years  by  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed  and  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole  are  no  mere  flash  in  the  pan. 
They  are  only  an  indication  of  trends 
in  this,  our  civilized  world. 

As  for  the  big  Brown  Swiss  cow, 
she  has  proven  down  through  the 
years  her  capacity  to  convert  grass 
and  roughage  efficiently  into  high 
quality  milk.  She  is  in  the  hands  of 
good  breeders  and  they  will  see  to 
it  that  she  does  her  share  to  produce 
the  milk  that  the  world  of  the  future 
will  demand. 


The  Hereford — Then  and  Now 


By  Bruce  R.  Taylor 


England’s  18th  century  industrial 
expansion  made  urgent  the  need  for 
beef  for  her  growing  population. 
Necessity  prompted  the  farmers  of 
Herefordshire  to  develop  cattle  which 
could  produce  beef  from  grass  and 
roughage  and  with  only  a  minimum 
of  grain.  To  this  end  the  thrifty 
breeders  molded  cattle  with  those 
qualities  for  economy  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction  so  firmly  fixed  that  they  re¬ 
main  today  as  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  of  the  breed. 

Hereford  Importations 

The  annals  of  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  contain  no  parallel  to  the  progress 
of  the  Herefords  in  the  United  States. 
Considered  no  serious  threat  to  the 
already  established  breeds  when  first 


introduced,  no  breed  of  livestock  ever 
advanced  with  such  rapidity  in  public 
favor.  Only  19  stars  made  up  our 
flag  when  Kentucky’s  leadership  ex¬ 
plored  the  mother  country’s  breeds 
of  livestock  for  those  which  might 
better  market  the  products  of  its  ex¬ 
panding  agriculture.  Thus  did  Henry 
Clay,  the  stateman,  learn  of  the  tri- 
umps  of  the  Hereford  at  England’s 
Smithfield  Fat  Stock  Shows  and  de¬ 
termine  to  have  some  for  Kentucky. 
He  received  America’s  pioneer  impor¬ 
tation  in  1817.  It  consisted  of  a  cow, 
a  heifer  and  a  young  bull,  which  were 
installed  on  his  estate  near  Ashland. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
William  H.  Sotham  influenced  the 
Eastern  meat  packer,  for  whom  he 
worked  as  a  cattle  buyer,  to  import 


Karl  Hoffman’s  15  head  of  prime  Hereford  steers  proved  the  best  of 
all  breeds  at  the  1948  International  Stock  Show  Fat  Carlot  Contest.  This 
made  the  sixth  time  in  the  past  seven  years  that  Hoffman-fed  Herefords 
from  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  have  captured  this  coveted  award  at  the  big  Chicago 

show. 
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BURKS 

SUPER  TURBINE  *  DUAl  PURPOSE 

WATER  SYSTEM 


LONGER 

LIFE-LOK  FEATURE  SAVES  MONEY 

You'll  enjoy  the  dependable,  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  water  service  a 
BURKS  Dual-Purpose  Super  Tur¬ 
bine  System  delivers.  You’ll  save  money,  too,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wonderful  LIFE-LOK  feature.  It  will 
outlast  any  other  water  system  by  many  years — 
give  you  more  water — and  at  lowest  cost. 


DUAL  SYSTEM  FOR  SHALLOW  OR  DEEP  WELLS 


Send  for  BURKS  new  Water  System  folder.  See 
how  an  inexpensive  change  converts  BURKS  from 
a  shallow  to  deep  well  system.  See  how  LIFE-LOK 
adds  years  of  life.  BURKS  Systems  are  fully  auto¬ 
matic — self-priming — one  moving  part.  Write  for 
free  folder. 
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Congratulations 
on  a 

Century  of  Service 

THE  Rural  New  Yorker  can  point  with  pride 
to  one  hundred  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  American  farm  families.  The  past  one  hundred 
years  have  brought  great  changes  and  advances 
to  the  American  farm  and  farmer.  Implements 
have  been  improved.  Scientific  methods  have 
been  put  to  work  and  electricity  has  made  farm 
work  easier,  more  efficient  and  more  profitable. 
As  a  result— American  farms  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  World  today  and  we  are  happy  of 
the  part  we  have  played  in  assisting  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  farm  methods  and  in  making  the 
life  of  the  farmer  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

Through  a  century  of  changes— your  magazine 
has  served  as  a  faithful  and  accurate  reporter. 
And  by  keeping  readers  informed  it  has  played 
no  small  part  in  helping  to  make  our  farms  a 
good  place  to  live  and  work. 
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SINCE  1915.. 

Craine  Silos  have  been  advertised 
consistently  in  the  Rural  New  York¬ 
er.  Our  confidence  in  this  great  farm 
service  publication  has  at  all  times 
proven  well  founded  —  and  we’re 
happy  at  this  time  to  extend  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  our  best  wishes 
and  our  hopes  for  another  century 
of  successful  service  to  our  farm 
friends. 


CRAM'S 
THE 
NAME 


Craine,  Inc.,  110-A  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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On  Its  100th  Anniversary 


YOU  will  get  top  prices  for 


Herefords  into  New  York  State.  The 
21  females  and  one  bull  selected  went 
to  Erastus  Corning  of  Albany  and 
became  the  first  substantially  estab¬ 
lished  herd.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  Sotham  importation  in  1840 
marks  the  beginning  of  Hereford  his¬ 
tory  in  the  United  States. 

Herefords  Capture  the  West 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  in 
the  decades  following  the  Civil  War, 
the  lanky  Longhorns  began  a  gradual 
disappearance  with  the  more  com¬ 
pact  Herefords  taking  their  place  and 
producing  more  pounds  and  profit  in 
less  time.  The  advent  of  fat  stock 
shows  in  the  late  ’80’s  reflected  the 
definite  trend  toward  smoother  and 
earlier  maturing  cattle,  and  Here¬ 
fords  began  to  take  their  toll  of  prizes 
in  the  livestock  shows.  Herefords 
moved  on  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Wyoming  and  the  Hereford 
expansion  westward  was  stopped 
only  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
Range  herds  became  heavily  infused 
with  Hereford  breeding,  and  white¬ 
faced  cattle  began  to  arrive  at  the 
stockyards  of  the  land  in  numbers. 

From  5,000  to  5,000,000  in  109  Years 

From  a  nucleus  of  3,703  registered 
Herefords  imported  between  1840  and 
1886,  supplemented  with  an  addi- 
tonal  1,109  imported  in  the  1893-1918 
period,  more  than  five  and  three- 
fourths  million  Herefords  have  been 
recorded  in  the  American  Hereford 
Herd  Book.  Their  numbers  prove 
Herefords  to  be  unquestionably 
America’s  No.  1  breed  of  livestock. 
Registered  herds  and  members  of 
the  American  Hereford  Association 
are  now  found  in  every  State.  Here¬ 
ford  registrations  for  the  1948-’49 
fiscal  year  ran  352,588,  a  full  four 
times  the  total  of  the  next  ranking 
beef  breed  and  representing  70  per 
cent  of  all  beef  cattle  recorded. 

Constructive  Hereford  breeders  of 
today,  with  their  eyes  open  only  to 
those  animals  with  quality  enough  to 
top  the  market  and  pounds  enough 
to  make  it  pay,  intend  to  keep  the 
Hereford  foremost  in  our  huge  beef 
cattle  industry. 

Grazing  Ability 

Provide  Herefords  with  ample 
grass,  salt  and  water  and  they  really 
respond.  Practically  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  year’s  top  price  for  grass 
fat  beef  steers  on  the  open  market 
goes  to  Herefords.  Grazing  ability, 
aptitude  to  fatten,  ruggedness,  qual¬ 
ity  and  cut-out  value  are  all  com¬ 
bined  in  these  market  topping  grass 
fat  bullocks  which  come  from  our 
grass  steer  fattening  regions.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  steers  produce  from 
400  to  450  pounds  of  gain  on  grass 
alone,  and  dress  as  high  as  60  to  63 
per  cent. 

Years  ago  cattlemen  agreed  that  it 
required  four  and  five  year  old  steers 
to  fatten  on  grass  alone.  Today 
Hereford  steers  are  doing  it  as  twos 
and  threes  and  an  occasional  load  of 
well  bred  and  well  wintered  year¬ 
lings  makes  the  trip  to  the  packing 


house  direct  from  the  pasture  gate. 

Fully  85  per  cent  of  our  beef  is 
produced  without  feed  concentrates 
today.  This  fact  is  not  so  hard  to 
realize  when  records  such  as  those 
from  the  Bridwell  Ranch,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  are  reported.  In  the 
Fall  of  1947,  J.  S.  Bridwell  shipped 
a  trainload  of  800  two  year  old  steers 
which  weighed  1,179  pounds  direct 
from  grass.  Furthermore,  they  were 
all  home-raised  steers  and  were  sired 
by  sons  of  half-brothers  of  ^Here- 
fordom’s  highest  Register  of  Merit 
bull.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Hereford  steers  similar  to  Brid well’s 
are  doing  it  from  grass  in  other 
States,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
never  tasted  grain  and  neither  have 
the  mother  cows  which  produced 
them. 

Grazing  ability  in  beef  cattle  is 
essential,  not  only  in  the  market  ani¬ 
mals  but  also  in  the  breeding  herd, 
in  the  cows,  in  the  bulls  and  in  the 
calves.  It  is  essential  for  thrift  and 
economy  of  maintenance.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  health,  vigor  and 
breeding  ability  of  the  herd. 

Herefords  in  the  Feedlots 

Herefords  have  proved  to  be  un¬ 
excelled  in  their  ability  to  put  fat  on 
the  high  priced  cuts  early  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  period.  This  fact  is  given  by 
many  feeders  as  an  important  factor 
in  their  preference  for  Herefords, 
as  it  means  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
man  who  feeds  for  a  short  period  or 
uses  a  limited  grain  ration.  This 
fact,  plus  economy  of  gain,  enabled 
Herefords  to  dominate  the  15  years  of 
“Short-Fed  Specials”  competition  in 
the  International  Show  at  Chicago, 
where  finish  and  economy  of  gain 
were  given  equal  value  in  judging 
the  entries.  This  contest  at  Chi¬ 
cago  has  now  been  discontinued,  but 
a  similar  one  was  held  last  year  at 
San  Francisco’s  Grand  National,  and 
Herefords  won. 

Herefords  in  the  Showring 

That  Herefords  have  performed  su¬ 
perbly  in  all  divisions  of  showring 
competition  has  been  told  in  bold 
headlines  as  shows  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  every  section.  For  six  of 
the  past  seven  years,  packer  judges 
at  Chicago’s  big  Fat  Carlot  Show 
have  picked  Herefords  for  the  Grand 
Championship  over  all  other  breeds. 
Furthermore,  one  of  these  loads  holds 
the  all-time  auction  record  price  of 
$200  per  hundredweight  for  a  load 
of  fat  cattle.  Other  “Grands”  for  fat 
cattle  in  the  bulk  were  captured  in 
the  past  season  by  Herefords  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Denver,  Timonium,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  Six  wins 
out  of  eight  shows  was  the  count — 
the  losses  occurred  at  Ogden  and 
Portland. 

Hereford  feeder  carloads  won  five 
and  lost  one  major  contest  for  a 
repetition  of  consistent  winnings  at 
major  shows.  The, Hereford  triumps 
occurred  at  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Ogden,  Portland;  the  loss 
was  at  Denver. 


January  7,  1950 

New  Interest  in  the  East 

Today,  ne\v  interest  in  beef  produc¬ 
tion  abounds  all  over  the  East  and 
Northeast.  Land,  worn  thin  by  con¬ 
tinuous  cropping  since  colonial  times, 
is  being  restored  today  to  fertility 
and  productivity  through  the  joint 
contribution  of  good  grass  and  good 
beef  cattle.  This  Eastern  expansion 
is  based  on  improved  pastures  and 
the  proper  use  of  grass;  hence  Here¬ 
fords  are  the  logical  beef  making 
machine. 

Their  thrift,  vigor  and  unexcelled 
grazing  ability  have  triumphed  wher¬ 
ever  pounds,  price  and  profit  exist 
as  goals  in  a  beef  production  enter¬ 
prise.  The  American  Hereford  As¬ 
sociation’s  own  census  of  registered 
Herefords  proves  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  Herefords  in  the  East  and 
Northeast.  For  example,  in  the  five 
year  period,  1940-1945,  New  York 
increased  130  per  cent  in  numbers  of 
registered  Herefords  whereas  the 
National  increase  was  only  36.5  per 
cent.  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
the  same  census,  had  95  herds  of 
registered  Herefords  in  1945  as  com¬ 
pared  to  49  in  1940,  whereas  New 
Hampshire  jumped  from  15  to  26 
herds  in  the  same  period. 

Suited  to  All  Conditions 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  huge  beef 
cattle  industry  of  the  nation  without 
Herefords  and  you  can  better  ap¬ 
preciate  both  the  merit  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  breed.  In  adaptabil¬ 
ity  and  recourcefulness  Herefords 
have  no  equal;  these  facts  account  in 
a  large  measure  for  their  widespread 
adaptability.  They  adequately  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Western  rancher, 
the  corn  belt  farmer,  the  Southern 
plantation  owner,  or  the  estate  owner 
of  the  East.  Whether  the  Hereford 
calf  crop  is  to  be  creep-fed  and  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  farm,  wintered  and 
grazed  for  later  feeding,  or  sold  as 
feeders  at  any  point  along  the  way, 
a  ready  market  awaits  the  seller. 

Hereford  breeders  are  proud  of 
their  breed  association — the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  American  Here¬ 
ford  Association  was  organized  in 
1882  and  is  located  in  its  own  build¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  A 
Board  of  Directors,  all  Hereford 
breeders,  direct  the  policy;  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  is  Jack  Turner,  a  former 
Texas  Hereford  breeder.  A  staff  of 
six  full-time  and  several  part-time 
fieldmen  work  with  breeders  on  the 
farms  and  ranches;  only  slightly  less 
than  100  skilled  office  personnel  han¬ 
dle  registration  and  transfer. 

Whatever  trends  the  future  may 
develop  in  the  beef  cattle  field,  the 
Hereford  will  be  found  playing  a 
major  role.  The  breed  is  equipped 
numerically,  physically  and  by  in¬ 
heritance  to  lead  the  way.  If  less 
abundant  years  should  come,  Here¬ 
ford  breeders  recall  with  satisfaction 
and  assurance  that  the  Hereford  has 
always  forged  ahead  despite  adver¬ 
sity.  The  breed’s  greatest  gains  seem 
to  have  been  scored  when  the  going 
was  tough. 


INK 
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Grass  and  Livestock 

Most  of  man’s  migrations  through¬ 
out  the  centuries  have  been  in  search 
of  grass.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  approximately  779,000,000  acres 
of  land  which  cannot  grow  anything 
but  hay,  grass,  and  other  herbage  un¬ 
fit  for  human  consumption.  This 
acreage  represents  41  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  total  land  area.  About  nine 
per  cent  of  the  lands  are  plowable 
but  are  used  to  produce  pasture,  hay 
and  forage  crops.  In  other  words 
c’ose  to  50  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  used  if  it  were 
not  for  meat  animals. 

Of  the  total  feeds  consumed  by 
beef  cattle,  78.7  per  cent  is  grass, 
hay  and  dry  roughage.  A  minimum  of 
grain  is  needed  to  bring  feeder  steers 
from  700  pounds  to  1,000  pounds 
when  the  principal  part  of  the  ration 
is  made  up  of  hay,  ensilage  or  other 
roughage. 

America  is  fortunate  in  having 
these  great  pastures,  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  produce  meat  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  if  more  grain  had  to  be 
used.  Countries,  having  only  culti¬ 
vated  lands  with  sparse  pastures,  do 
not  have  sufficient  meat  in  their  diet. 
In  most  European  countries  the  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  and  therefore  the  price 
of  meat,  is  too  high  for  the  average 
consumer. 

The  American  cattleman  and  farm¬ 
er  conserves  grass  because  it  is  good 


business  to  do  so.  He  has  originated, 
developed  and  adopted  modern  land 
utilization  methods  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  animals  which  can 
properly  be  carried  on  a  given  area 
of  land.  There  are  no  new  frontiers 
providing  opportunity  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  additional  grazing  lands.  By 
the  scientific  methods  now  common¬ 
ly  practiced  the  grazing  lands 
throughout  the  country,  both  private 


and  public,  can  be  made  to  safely 
carry  more  livestock.  Erosion  control 
requires  the  use  of  livestock  in  'the 
restoration  of  soil  fertility. 

The  Sabbath  —  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  have  forbidden  travel  and 
labor,  on  the  line  of  their  road,  on 
Sunday. — Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Jan.  10,  1850,  page  14. 


Is 

This  handy  stile  is  used  for  getting  over  a  barbwire  fence,  instead  of  climb¬ 
ing  over  or  under,  on  the  Frederick  Steffen  farm,  Horseheads,  Chemung 

County,  New  York. 
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Feeding  Cattle  in  the  East 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Aug.  9,  1890 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  profitab  e 
to  feed  cattle  in  the  East  so  long  as 
the  dressed  beef  trade  continues.  It 
was  hard  to  make  any  profit  when 
we  had  only  live  cattle  from  the  West 
in  competition;  but  now  when  we 
have  to  compete  with  dressed  beef* 
there  is  no  money  in  the  business. 
The  butchers  can  now  buy  dressed 
beef  for  about  the  same  price  per 
pound  that  live  cattle  would  cost 
them  and  many  of  them  prefer  to  get 
their  meat  in  that  way,  as  they  can 
buy  “closer”  in  every  way  —  get  just 
enough  to  supply  their  trade,  save 
the  expense  of  slaughtering,  as  we  1 
as  the  risk  of  buying  cattle  that  will 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  they  expected 
and  economize  in  various  other  ways. 
As  fast  as  States  pass  laws  to  pro¬ 
tect  farmers  against  the  dressed  beef 
monopoly,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
declares  them  unconstitutional  (I 
might  say  that  everything  is  now 
declared  unconstitutiona  ,  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  monopolies). 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  for  many 
years  a  cattle  broker  and  is  now 
interested  in  the  stockyards  in 
Baltimore.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
feeding  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  and  is  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  Western  trade.  I  wrote 
to  him  for  figures  pertaining  to  the 
cattle  trade  and  he  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  rate  on  cattle  from 
Chicago  is  21  cents,  or  $42  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  20,000  pounds.  The  rate  on 
dressed  beef  is  39  cents  or  $78  on  a 
car-load  of  20,000  pounds.  It  costs  the 
dressed-beef  men  about  five  per  cent 
commission  on  sales  to  dispose  of 
their  product.  About  15  car-loads  of 
dressed  beef  arrive  here  a  week.  The 
livestock  trade  has  fallen  off  one- 
half.  I  do  not  think  feeding  or  graz¬ 
ing  cattle  in  the  East  will  ever  be 
any  better,  as  the  dressed  beef  has 
come  to  stay.  Stockers  and  feeders 
were  selling  last  Fall  for  from  3*4 
cents  to  3%  cents;  stables  (i.  e.,  cattle 
from  feeders’  stables)  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  four  cents  to  4%  cents.” 

Now,  suppose  we  buy  a  steer  of 
1,200  pounds’  weight  for  3%  cents 
per  pound,  feed  him  for  150  days, 
gain  300  pounds  in  weight  and  sell 
him  for  4%  cents  (I  have  taken  the 
top  figures  in  both  cases  because  if 
we  want  to  get  the  best  price,  we 
must  buy  the  best  cattle).  Our  steer 
cost  us  $45,  and  we  get  $74.90  for 
him;  deducting  $1.00  a  head  and  two 
per  cent  commission  for  selling 
(supposing  we  are  within  driving 
distance  of  market  and  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  “yardage”  and  feeding, 
which  wou  d  make  our  expenses 
much  higher),  we  have  left  $27.41 
to  pay  for  feed,  labor,  insurance,  risks 
of  various  kinds  and  profit  (!).  We 
must  bring  our  entire  expenses  with¬ 
in  the  limit  of  18  cent  per  day. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
farmers  so  situated  that  it  costs  them 
too  much  to  profitably  market  their 
hay  and  corn;  their  only  way  of 
getting  manure  is  to  make  it  on  the 
farm;  their  expense  for  labor  is  com¬ 
paratively  light;  the  railroads  may 
not  charge  them  quite  “all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear”  on  their  catt  e  ship¬ 
ments,  and  so  they  may  come  out  a 
little  better  than  even;  but  the  cattle 
feeding  business  generally  in  the 
East  is  dead,  so  long  as  the  present 
condition  of  things  prevails.  And  it 
is  a  pity  that  it  is  so,  for  there  is  no 
better  way  of  farming,  no  more 
scientific  way  than  to  manufacture 
the  raw  materials  the  farm  produces 
into  a  valuable,  concentrated  form, 
retaining  on  the  farm  most  of  the 
manurial  e  ements  of  the  products, 
rendering  it  a  certainty  that  the  farm 
will  increase  in  productiveness. 

A.  L.  Crosby 


It  should  be  the  aim  of  young  men 
to  go  into  good  society.  We  do  not 
mean  the  rich,  the  proud,  and 
fashionable,  but  the  society  of  the 
wise,  the  intelligent  and  good.  — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan.  10, 
1850,  page  16. 


BUILD  UP  DRY  COWS 

for  strong  calves...  for  heavy  milking  ahead! 


FUL-0-PEP  FITTING  RATION 


supplies  a  special  Vitamin  and  Mineral  Boost  for 
calf  building... easy  calving... body  condition! 


YOUR  dry  cow  is  doing  a  big,  two-jold  job  .  .  . 

1 .  Building  a  calf  ...  2.  Conditioning  her  body 
for  her  next  lactation. 

Unless  you  feed  her  properly  when  she’s  dry,  she’ll 
rob  her  own  body  of  hard-to-replace  nutrients  to 
build  her  calf.  Actually,  she’s  robbing  you  of  val¬ 
uable  milk  later  on! 

That’s  why  so  many  modern  dairymen  now  build 
up  their  dry  cows  with  vitamin-rich  Ful-O-Pep  Fit¬ 
ting  Ration.  It’s  a  specially-built  body-conditioning 
ration. . .  enriched  with  Concentrated  Spring  Range*. 
This  special  Vitamin  Boost  with  many  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  lush,  green  grass  itself — plus  other  valuable 
vitamin-rich  sources — helps  your  dry  cows  build 


big,  strong  calves  .  .  .  and  builds  up  a  reserve  for 
their  next  milking  periods! 

What’s  more,  Ful-O-Pep  Fitting  Ration  contains 
a  special  mineral  fortification  . . .  including  essen¬ 
tial  trace  minerals  dry  cows  need.  And  cows  find 
this  bulky,  nutritious  ration  very  palatable  and  easy 
to  digest. 

However,  you  must  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Fitting  Ration 
to  appreciate  its  special  calf-building,  health-pro¬ 
moting,  milk-producing  qualities.  You’ll  find  it  out¬ 
standing  for  growing  heifers  .  .  .  and  for  building 
up  bulls  for  breeding,  too! 

So  try  dependable  Ful-O-Pep  Fitting  Ration  this 
year;  It’s  truly  an  outstanding  dairy  feed! 


•M6.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


"ioo/c  roK  rrrfs  star/ 


for  D&**1 


<d*bi£  £££DS 


It  identifies  your  local  Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  help  you 
a*  a  neighbor  .  .  .  and  to  tell  you 
more  about  Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Feeds. 
See  him  soon. 
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Pride  of  Your  Form  — 

Guardian  of  Your  Profit 


■PASTURE  DEVELOPMENT 


grass  silage 
and  hay 

ft  Carl  B.  Bender 


A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  .  .  . 
strength  .  .  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  . . .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok! 

Korok  silos  are  made  of  vitrified  tile 
units  that  are  acid,  rust  and  rot 
proof  .  .  .  frost  resistant.  Inner  walls 
are  smooth  —  there’s  nothing  to 
hamper  free  settling.  And  it’s  a 
Craine  —  backed  by  a  half-century 
of  building  experience. 

CRAJNE'S  THE  NAME 

There ’s  a  Crait ie\ 
that’s  right  for  your 
farm.  Write  us  your 
silo  needs  —  we’ll  send 
full  details  without  obli¬ 
gation.  .  .  Easy  terms 
available.  J 


Craine,  Inc.,  110  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this  — — '  'N 


Exclusive 


guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here's  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier, 
investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  i 
fers  and  you’ll  M 

make  your 
next  buy  a 
Smoker.  M 


Mail  coupon 
lor  free  A 


Ul 

O 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Good  Book  grain  straws,  wild  hay  and  stalks,  plication  on  a  sod  crop  plowed  down 
tells  us,  ate  grass  like  an  ox,  but  Needless  to  say,  this  type  of  winter  for  corn. 

he  would  have  had  slim  picking  in  roughage  was  not  conducive  to  heavy  ...  ioon>. 

the  Northeast  had  he  landed  with  milk  production  or  growth  in  live-  asture  Research  m  the  1920  s 
our  early  settlers.  At  that  time  the  stock.  xt  was  n°t  until  the  1920’s  that 

only  pastures  were  the  clearings  in  About  1700,  timothy  was  the  first  some  concerted  research  effort  was 
the  woods  and  along  the  streams,  cultivated  grass  to  attract  real  at-  aPPXied  to  the  study  of  pasture  in 
the  result  of  burning  by  Indians  or  tention.  This  grass  was  discovered  the  Northeast.  The  early  trials  were 
of  natural  causes.  In  these  clearings  in  New  Hampshire  by  a  man  named  conXined  to  lime,  then  lime  and  su- 
were  to  be  found  two  native  forage  John  Herd  and  its  cultivation  spread  PerPbosphate.  Then  potash  was  in¬ 
plants,  wild  rye  and  broom  straw,  through  New  England  where  it  was  eluded  in  the  studies,  and  finally 
The  most  that  can  be  said  about  this  commonly  known  as  Herd’s  grass  nitrogen. 

forage  is  that  the  cattle  ate  it.  But  Herd’s  grass  was  Ihter  found  to  be  In  1927  and  1928  New  Jersey  and 
the  yield  was  not  heavy  enough  to  cattail,  a  grass  of  England  and,  be-  Massachusetts  began  comprehensive 
furnish  hay  for  winter  feeding,  and  cause  a  Timothy  Hanson  carried  the  experimentation  on  fertilization  and 
the  little  that  was  furnished  was  of  seed  from  New  York  to  the  Carolinas  f°tation  pasture  management  by  us- 
low  nutrient  quality.  in  about  1720,  it  is  now  commonly  the  grazing  animals  to  measure 

the  English  Grasses 

It  was  not  too  long  after  the  early  nomic  grasses  of  today  fact  that  lime  and  fertilizer  could 

settlers  arrived  that  English  grasses  .  .  Pay  excellent  returns  when  applied 

began  to  appear.  This  was  the  re-  The  Ac,d  Soil  Problem  to  pasture  sods  and  that,  by  practic- 

sult  of  the  shipment  of  animals  to  The  problems  of  acid  soils  or  the  in£  rotation  grazing,  the  pastures 
these  shores.  Forage  and  bedding  need  for  lime  on  agricultural  lands  could  be  managed  to  better  advan- 
were  taken  aboard  to  sustain  the  in  this  country  was  recognized  early  tage.  Excess  early  pasture  could  be 
animals  on  the  long  sea  voyage  to  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  18th  cen-  harvested  for  hay.  Through  the  use 
America.  When  the  animals  were  tury  oyster  shells,  marl,  and  land  of  the  mowing  machine  to  mow  areas 
unloaded,  the  surplus  forage  and  ma-  plaster  were  used  by  the  German  that  had  just  been  grazed,  weed  pol- 
nure  were  also  taken  ashore.  The  farmers  here  who  found  that  clover  lution  was  reduced  and  pastures  were 
grasses  thus  introduced  and  spread  grew  better  when  these  products  held  in  a  more  vegetative  condition, 
through  the  manure  soon  came  to  be  were  scattered  over  the  land.  In  xt  was  also  f°und  that  it  was  more 
considered  native  to  the  area.  As  the  19th  century,  wood  ashes,  super-  efficient  to  use  good  tillable  land  of 
early  as  1665,  mention  of  English  phosphate,  Chilean  nitrate,  guano  and  hiSh  productivity  for  pasture  because 
grass,  which  consisted  mainly  of  sulfate  of  ammonia  were  gradually  o£  the  greater  net  returns  in  milk 
bluegrass  and  white  clover,  was  introduced  into  the  American  agri-  production  and  growth.  In  fact,  in 
found  in  a  report  on  Rhode  Island,  cultural  picture.  The  early  work  on  most  cases  greater  economic  returns 
A  few  years  later  fields  of  clover  in  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  was  done  were  obtained  from  pasture  than  had 
bloom  were  seen  on  Long  Island.  The  by  farmers  who  were  real  students  the  same  land  been  planted  in  grain, 
early  establishment  of  grasses  and  of  soil  and  production  problems. 


legumes  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 
Name_ 

Address _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  j 


The  New  Taller  Grasses,  and  Ladino 

thu*  Him  larcmlv  tn  ,  E’rom  1850  to  1910  (although  in  Since  the  introduction  during  the 

t  us  due  largely  to  livestock  impor  this  period  the  State  Agricultural  past  few  years  of  ladino  clover  a 

Sd  broulhfffbv  e°a^  J  S°!lege-  State  Experiment  Stations,  ^iant  type  whUe  clover,  into  th£ 

y  y  •  Extension  Service  and  the  fertilizer  country,  and  the  studies  on  brome 

The  earliest  system  of  ^razin^  industry  were  established)  very  little  grass  and  orchard  grass,  greater  in- 
management  in  New  England,  New  fundamental  work  was  done  on  pas—  terest  has  been  stimulated  in  nasture 
York  and  New  Jersey  was  through  tures  to  bring  out  the  real  potentials  research  These  taller  growing 
a  system  of  common  pasturage.  Un—  of  thi&  crop.  Some  experimental  grasses  seeded  with  ladino  clover, 
der  this  system  a  community  cow-  work  was  conducted  in  a  limited  way  grown  on  good  soil  under  rotation 
herd  went  through  the  village  street  on  legume  and  grass  hay,  but  no  pasture  management,  coupled  with  a 
each  morning  to  gather  the  livestock  real  concerted  effort  was  made  to  sound  fertilization  program,  produce 
and  take  them  out  to  pasture.  As  demonstrate  the  great  economic  po—  greater  yields  of  pasture  than  were 

farms  became  cleared  and  property  tentials  tied  up  in  these  crops.  Pas-  possible  with  combinations  of  blue 

fences  established,  this  system  grad—  tures  were  stnl  confined  to  the  un—  grass  and  wild  white  clover 

ually  disappeared.  The  cattle  were  tilled  roughland  on  the  farm  or  to  ' 

then  confined  to  certain  restricted  the  fields  where  fertility  was  so  poor  Improvements  in  Hay  Type  Plants 

pasture  areas  on  the  farm.  These  that  grain  yields  were  too  low  to  be  Over  the  ages,  hay  has  been  the 

so-called  pastures  were  those  less  economical.  The  hay  crops  were  the  standard  winter  roughage  for  live- 

easily  tilled  or  the  less  productive  tail  end  of  a  crop  rotation.  These  stock.  The  quality  of  hay  in  the 

fields  of  the  farm.  The  fodder  for  crops  were  supposed  to  thrive  on  the  Northeast’s  early  history  was  poor, 
winter  feed  consisted  mainly  of  the  residual  fertility  of  a  manure  ap-  With  the  introduction  of  better  types 

of  hay  plants,  such  as 
timothy  and  the  clovers, 
then  alfalfa  and  broome 
grass,  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  hays  im¬ 
proved.  But  the  making 
of  hay  of  high  feeding 
quality  from  these  de¬ 
sirable  hay  type  plants 
was  largely  dependent 
on  the  whims  of  the 
weather.  Consequently, 
late  cutting  of  timothy 
and  other  grass  hay  was 
the  rule.  Making  hay 
from  legumes  at  the 
proper  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  was  also  diffi¬ 
cult  because  good  hay¬ 
ing  weather  usually  did 
not  coincide  with  the 
proper  cutting  time.  As 
a  result,  nutrient  losses 
in  first  cuttings  were 
as  high  as  30  per  cent. 
Dehydration  of  hay  was 
started  recently  in  some 
sections  of  the  country 
but  this  method  was  too 
expensive  and  out  of 

Modern  machinery  and  equipment  speed  up  hay  making.  This  sweep  rake  provides  a  the  question  in  ordin- 
fast,  economical  one-man  way  for  handling  the  farm  roughage.  ary  farm  operations. 
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Alsike  clover  is  hardy  and  suited  to  wet  soils.  This  heavy  stand  of  alsike  was 
grown  by  William  Barchet  on  his  dairy  farm  in  Chemung  County,  New  York. 


Grassland  farming  is  increasing  in  the  Northeast.  Excellent  pastures  of 
mixed  grasses  with  some  Ladino  increase  milk  yield  and  reduce  production 
costs.  Fair  Lawn  Farms  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  make  good  use 
of  their  pasture  acreage  for  their  Guernsey  herd. 


The  real  impetus  given  to  the  en¬ 
siling  of  first  cuttings  of  legume  and 
grass  crops  started  when  it  was 
found  that  these  highly  nutritious, 
green,  high  moisture  crops  were  low 
in  sugar.  The  lack  of  sufficient  plant 
sugar  for  correct  fermentation  was 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  80  to  100 
pounds  of  molasses  per  ton  of  green 
material.  This  method,  with  the 
proper  field  machinery  to  harvest 
green  hay  crops,  allowed  livestock 
men  to  make  a  high  quality  succulent 
feed  out  of  first  cutting  hay  crops 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  nutrients. 
The  cuttings  could  be  taken  off  the 
field  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity 
without  regard  to  inclement  weather. 
Second,  and  third,  cuttings  of  some 
hay  crops  could  then  be  made  into 
field  cured  hay  when  good  curing 
weather  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Through  research  work  underway 
today,  there  is  a  sound  realization  of 
the  value  of  high  quality  pasture, 
grass  silage  and  hay  in  the  diet  of 
dairy  cattle,  beef  and  sheep. 

Northeast  a  Natural  Grassland 
Country 

In  the  humid  Northeast,  a  natural 
grassland  country,  more  livestock 
farms  will  go  over  to  a  grassland  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming.  Through  better 
adapted  varieties  of  forage  plants, 


greater  use  of  fertilization,  better 
management  and  possibly  irrigation, 
grassland  farming  will  become  an  in¬ 
tensive  system  of  farming.  The  car¬ 
rying  capacity  of  farms  will  be  in¬ 
creased  and  more  silo  capacity  will 
be  developed  to  take  care  of  most 
of  the  first  cuttings  of  hay  crops. 
Mow  curing  systems  may  be  set  up 
as  hay  insurance. 

Under  an  intensive  grassland  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  with  mechanization, 
the  most  productive  areas  of  the  farm 
will  be  utilized  fully  and  much  of 
the  untilled  fraction  of  the  farms 
will  be  reforested.  There  will  be 
greater  labor  efficiency  and  a  higher 
labor  income.  Loose  housing  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  commercial  herds,  self  feeding 
silos  and  self  feeding  hay  curing  and 
storage  barns  will  also  be  developed 
which  will  keep  labor  charges  to  a 
a  minimum.  The  trend  will,  it  seems, 
be  to  larger  farms  through  consolida¬ 
tion  of  smaller  farms.  The  ideal 
holding  for  best  mechanization  would 
seem  to  be  from  250  to  400  acres  of 
tillable  land. 

With  higher  land  values,  higher 
taxes,  high  labor  costs,  efficiency 
must  therefore  be  the  watchword. 
A  system  of  grassland  farming,  where 
any  field  may  be  pastured,  cut  for 
grass  silage  or  hay,  is  the  answer  to 
the  economical  production  of  milk 
here  in  the  Northeast. 


Ten  years  ago  only  14%  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  hay  crop  was  baled.  Last 
year  more  than  half  the  crop  was  baled. 


TO  A  lOO-YEAR-OLD 

FROM  A  "YOUNGSTER"  OF  HALF  THAT  AGE 

We  are  glad  to  have  a  part  in  celebrating  the  Centennial  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker .  .  .  100  years  of  bringing  to  farmers  ideas  and 
information  which  have  helped  them  to  do  their  work  easier,  faster 
and  at  lower  cost.  The  columns  of  this  fine  farm  paper  have  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Papec  Machine 
Company  for  nearly  50  years. 


The  Papec  15  ID  Forage  Harvester  is  one  of  the  newest  develop¬ 
ments  in  saving  time  and  labor  on  the  farm  ...  It  handles  all  hay 
and  row  crops  .  .  .  Can  be  quickly  and  easily  changed  over  from  one 
crop  to  another .  .  .  Eliminates  all  the  heavy  work  .  .  .  Savings  on 
twine  alone  usually  offset  the  extra  investment .  .  .  Available  with  its 
own  engine  or  with  power  take-off. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name  direct  to  us  for  FREE 
booklet  illustrating  and  describing  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  in  detail. 
Papec  Machine  Company,  10  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  HAY  HARVESTERS 

HAY  CHOPPER -SILO  FILLERS  CROP  BLOWERS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  Inland  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disk  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  Pedal  driven.  Mock  four-way 
gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments  also  avail¬ 
able.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old  TRACTALL  is 
the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factory  *at  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulletin 
“ Play  Days  Unlimited ”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan . 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.RN-1 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 


And  hundreds  of  farm  owners  know  the  "red  and  white  top" 
signifies  the  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO. 

Yes,  a  Harder  Silo  beautifies  surrounding  buildings.  Moreover, 
under  that  sturdy  aluminum  roof  are  18  important  Harder  con¬ 
struction  features.  To  name  a  few:  the  Harder  front,  constructed 
of  heavy  reinforced  concrete — the  durable,  easy  to  open  and 
close  Harder  swinging  doors,  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned, 
especially  prepared  lumber — the  safe  and  convenient  door  front 
ladder — and  the  roomy  chute. 

Write  Harder  for  full  details  today!  Find  out  how  the  Harder 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  with  its  1  8  special  construction  features  and 
its  "red  and  white  top”  will  serve  you  longer  and  better  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

The  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO  is  equally  famous.  It’s  the  last 
word  in  a  modern  wood  Silo. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC.  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  f‘ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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M\MI<  s 


ASTICS  mean 


Saferi 


Trecrtn»en, 


st»tis 


MASTIC  SHOWN  ACTUAL  SIZE 


NO  SHARP  EDGES!  NO  BLUNT  ENDS! 
INSURE  SMOOTH  AND  PAINLESS  INSERTION 


MASTICS,  the  original  penicillin  bougies  for  mastitis,  are  individually  fash¬ 
ioned  in  seamless  molds.  Only  this  method  does  away  with  sharp  edges  along 
the  length  of  the  bougie  which  may  painfully  injure  the  teat. 

And  MASTICS  are  the  only  bougies  with  special  tapered  ends— beveled 
to  make  insertion  effortless  and  painless.  Slightest  pressure  of  thumb  and 
finger  gently  eases  the  MASTIC  into  the  streak  canal. 

Add  to  these  unique  features  the  convenience  of  MASTICS’  ready-to-use 
foil-seal  applicator  and  the  fact  that  each  dosage  unit  is  complete  and  exact 
and  you  have  effective  penicillin  therapy  reduced  to  simplest  terms. 

Get  MASTICS  from  your  Vet-  .  -i 

erinarian  in  25,000  unit  or  100,000  1 

unit  bougies.  No  one  else  is  so  Jlffi f\/1 

well  qualified  to  advise  you  in  cranti  HlllBlWWittMilwMy 

their  use. 


•  Don’t  risk  being 
out  of  Absorbine 
when  sudden  trou¬ 
ble  strikes!  Put  it 
on  your  shopping 
list  now  and  pick 
up  a  long-lasting 

$2.50  bottle  next  time  you’re  near  a  drug-  ' 
store.  With  Absorbine  handy,  you’re  well 
prepared  to  help  relieve  bruises,  strains, 
puffiness,  lameness,  etc.  ...  in  a  hurry! 
Absorbine  does  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


There’s  Nothing  Like 

HOPPE’S  No  9 

For  Guns 

because  Hoppe’s  No.  9  not  only  re¬ 
moves  all  primer,  powder, 
lead  or  metal  fouling  but  it 
prevents  rust  and  keeps  your 
gun  like  new.  Your  dealer 
sells  it  or  send  us  10c  for 
sample.  Helpful  “Gun  Clean¬ 
ing  Guide”  FREE  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

F  RANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC 

,2332  Norik  Stk  Street,  Phils.  33.  Ps 


$280  to  $340 

■  A  •  ■ 

FULL  OR 
PART  TIME 

a  month  ■ 

Voi 

•i- Own 
>jness 

Become  a 
"Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer 

i 

flu: 

New  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  Is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it. 
.Sells  to  fanners,  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen,  estates, 
golf  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  uses — complete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available:  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  disc  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cutter  bar,  lawn 
mowers,  snowplow  bulldozer. 


n  big  monEV  rirker 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  Is  America  s  only  5  HP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $428. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Write  Today  For  Full  Details 

PIEDMONT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

FORT  LEE,  NEW  JERSEY 


MIDIS 

CLIPPER 

REPAIRS 


Have  your  A  N  D  I  S 
Electric  Clippera  in 
good  repair  so  you  can 
keep  your  stock  clean 
with  minimum  work. 
Save  costly  repairs 
later  by  having  your 
Andis  Clipper  serviced 
at  the  factory  now. 

ANDIS  CUPPER  CO. 

Dept.  50- A.  Racae,  Wuceask 


HORNS  DROP  OFF 


Horns  drop  off  when  you  apply  POL, 
a  Dr.  Hess  product. 

POL  doesn  t  hurt.  It  doesn’t  weep  and 
run.  It  doesn't  get  in  calves’  eyes  or  on 
cows  flanks.  It’s  the  modern  chemical 
dehorner  developed  in  the  Dr.  Hess  lab¬ 
oratories  to  replace  unreliable  caustics 
and  bloody  mechanical  dehorners. 

We’ve  never  made  a  product  that’s 
brought  more  praise  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  POL.  Enough  to  dehorn  10  or 
more  calves  costs  $1.25.  Get  POL  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  dealer,  or  write  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


POL 


NEW  AND  SAFE  DEHORNER 


January  7,  1950 

Horses  and  Mules  in  the  U.  S. 

By  Wayne  Dinsmore 


Horses  and  mules  have  declined 
greatly  in  numbers  in  the  last  10 
years — horses  from  10,086,971  and 
mules  from  3,844,560,  in  accordance 
with  the  census  of  April  1,  1940,  to 
5,921,000  horses  and  2,353,000  mules 
on  January  1,  1949,  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  use  of  work  horses  and  mules 
has  declined  even  more  than  the  de¬ 
crease  in  numbers  would  indicate. 
On  the  obstacle-free  soils  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Western  States,  mechanized 
equipment  has  largely  superseded 
work  stock  and  its  equipment.  High 
priced  labor  and  high  priced  feed 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  change. 
These  were  brought  into  existence  by 
war  conditions  and  the  devaluation 
of  the  American  dollar — factors  over 
which  farmers  had  no  control. 

We  are  dealing  with  facts,  not 
theories,  so  a  discussion  of  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  10  years  to 
raise  wages  to  unprecedented  figures, 
and  to  bring  about  the  highest  prices 
for  farm  products  ever  known,  is 
superfluous.  A  direct  result,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  the  great  decline  in 
the  number  of  equine  stock,  and  a 
still  greater  decline  in  their  use. 

What  of  the  Future  for  Work  Stock? 

No  one  can  prophesy  with  safety 
as  to  the  future  use  of  horses  and 
mules.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
however,  that  the  devaluation  of 
money  which  took  place  in  the  early 
30’s,  making  the  American  dollar 
worth  only  59  cents,  will  be  reversed. 
Past  experience  indicates  that  wages, 
once  raised,  are  very  slow  to  come 
down.  Farm  products  have  declined 
considerably  from  the  high  levels  of 
1946  and  1947,  but  expedients  which 
probably  will  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  politicians  now  in  control  of  the 
U.  S.  government,  make  it  probable 
that  the  prices  of  farm  products  will 
not  be  allowed  to  decline  materially 
below  levels  prevailing  in  June  1949. 

Steady  improvement  has  been 
made  in  mechanized  equipment. 
Neariy  all  of  it  is  now  mounted  on 
rubber  tires,  making  feasible  rapid 
movement  over  roads.  Implements 
are  attached  to  the  mechanized  pow¬ 
er  units  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
their  use  more  convenient.  The 
vagaries  of  the  weather  also  have 
their  bearing,  for  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  used  24  hours  a  day  in 
emergencies,  making  it  possible  to 
get  crops  planted  in  a  hurry  at  the 
right  time,  which  has  much  to  do 
with  yields. 

Despite  all  this,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  among  farmers,  even  on  so- 
called  mechanized  farms,  to  hold  fast 
to  one  or  two  teams  for  odd  jobs 
about  the  farm  and  for  use  in  the 
Winter  when  ice,  snow  and  extreme 
cold  make  the  use  of  mechanized 
power  impractical  or  costly. 

Horses  for  Small  Farms  on  Rough 
Land 

The  New  England  States,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  areas  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  the  Virginias  and 


the  Carolinas,  traversed  by  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains,  have  many  small 
farms  that  are  so  stony  that  the  use 
of  mechanized  equipment  is  imprac¬ 
tical.  Only  small  portions  of  these 
farms  are  tilled,  and  these  portions 
can  be  and  are  being  handled  ef¬ 
fectively  with  teams.  More  and  more 
of  these  farms  will  shift  to  a  grass¬ 
land  agriculture  in  which  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  the  ground  will 
be  in  grass,  well  fertilized.  This,  in 
itself,  favors  the  use  of  work  stock 
because  the  limited  amounts  of 
ground  not  in  grass  makes  it  feasible 
to  handle  what  field  work  is  done 
on  each  farm,  with  a  few  head  of 
horses.  On  such  farms  in  the  States 
in  question,  work  stock  is  still  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  extensively  used  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Pasture  Horses  Are  Increasing 

The  use  and  production  of  pleasure 
horses  is  increasing.  Race  horses, 
both  running  and  those  that  race  in 
harness,  are  in  strong  demand,  and 
the  breeding  thereof  has  gained  sub¬ 
stantially.  Riding  horses  kept  for 
pleasure  have  increased  in  use  all 
over  the  United  States,  particularly 
near  cities,  their  suburbs,  and  in 
country  estate  communities  where 
safe,  adequate  riding  trails  have  been 
provided.  These  may  be  bridle  paths 
in  the  parks  of  great  cities,  or  riding 
trails  in  natural  parks,  publicly 
owned,  nearby.  Many  communities 
have  such  natural  parks  dedicated 
to  the  recreation  of  all  people.  They 
are  very  largely  used  by  city  resi¬ 
dents,  pavement  bound  and  brick- 
wall  circumscribed,  who  have  an 
abiding  desire  to  get  out  with  their 
children,  on  the  soil  both  evenings 
and  weekends.  Such  persons  make 
extensive  use  of  such  publicly  owned 
forest  preserves  or  forest  reserva¬ 
tions  if  they  are  near  to  metropolitan 
centers. 

Riding  trails  located  in  publicly 
owned  forest  preserves,  furnish  safe, 
pleasurable  places  for  riders.  Surveys 
made  during  the  last  29  years  by  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  show 
conclusively  that  where  safe  adequate 
trails  exist  in  or  near  cities,  riding 
is  widespread  and  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  Where  such  trails  do  not  exist, 
the  reverse  is  true.  To  illustrate: 
Chicago  with  37  miles  of  bridle  paths 
in  its  lake  front  parks,  and  175  miles 
of  admirable  riding  trails  in  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserves,  just  out¬ 
side  the  Chicago  city  limits,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  stables,  riding 
horses  and  riders  to  be  found  in  or 
near  any  metropolitan  center.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  with  the  splendid  rid¬ 
ing  trails  of  Rock  Creek  National 
Park  lying  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  extending  on  up  into  Maryland, 
likewise  has  many  stables,  riding 
horses  and  riders.  Boston  with  many 
miles  of  riding  trails  in  its  extensive 
nearby  forest  reservations,  which  al  ¬ 
most  surround  Boston  and  adjacent 
suburbs,  also  has  widespread  interest 
in  riding.  Many  other  similar  in¬ 
stances  can  be  cited. 


Well  bred,  saddle  horses  are  in  steady  demand  for  pleasure  riding  and  show 
ring  exhibits.  This  nice  saddle  mare  is  raising  a  foal  that  will  bring  a 

profitable  price  when  mature. 
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An  exhaustive  study  has  been  made 
by  the  Horse  Association  of  America 
of  ways  and  means  to  make  more 
trails  available  to  the  general  public. 
Two  procedures  are  being  followed. 
The  first  is  the  establishment  of  coun¬ 
try  riding  schools  which  train  riders 
and  rent  horses.  Such  schools,  lo¬ 
cated  on  nearby  farms  or  ranches 
owned  or  leased  by  a  riding  school 
operator,  or  by  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion  formed  by  local  riders  and  en¬ 
thusiasts,  are  in  existence  near  many 
cities.  They  sometimes  lease  addi¬ 
tional  trails  to  ride  over,  from  nearby 
land  owners,  put  in  gates,  and  have 
an  extensive  system  of  private  trails. 

An  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
is  demonstrated  on  a  farm  about 
seven  miles  from  Allentown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  keeps  about  20  riding 
horses,  including  some  mares  and 
foals.  The  owner,  a  successful  phy¬ 
sician,  rides  at  6  o’clock  every  morn¬ 
ing.  The  farm  has  a  regulation  size 
show  ring,  a  roping  corral  and  plenty 
of  dirt  roads  which  afford  excellent 
riding,  much  used  by  his  children  and 
their  friends. 

The  other  procedure  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  parks  with  riding 
trails  therein,  outside  of  but  near 
centers  of  population,  which  areas 
are  owned  by  the  public  and  open  to 
use  by  all  persons  under  reasonable 
restrictions.  Such  areas  may  be  owned 
by  the  State,  county  or  nearest  city, 
or  some  similar  body  created  by  a 
state  legislature. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  group  cf 


natural  parks  outside  the  city  limits, 
but  still  nearby,  within  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Park  district.  These  natural 
parks,  called  forest  reservations,  lie 
to  the  west,  south  and  east  of  the 
city  and  almost  surround  it.  Park¬ 
ways  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
ultimately  will  connect  all  the  forest 
reservations,  and  riding  trails  then 
will  extend  the  entire  length. 

Purebred  horses  of  the  riding 
breeds  are  seldom  used  for  riding 
except  by  their  breeder  owners  be¬ 
cause  they  are  kept  mainly  for  the 
production  of  purebred  seed  stock 
and  cost  too  much  for  the  average 
rider  to  afford  them.  Grade  riding 
horses  are  those  produced  by  cross¬ 
ing  purebred  stallions  on  mares  of 
grade  or  unknown  breeding,  but  good 
riding  type.  If  their  daughters  and 
granddaughters  are  in  turn  bred  to 
other  riding  stallions  of  the  same 
breed,  the  resulting  progeny  will  be 
so  nearly  like  the  purebred  sires  used 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  aver¬ 
age  person  to  distinguish  between 
such  high-grade  horses  and  the  pure- 
breds  from  which  they  spring.  This 
in  itself  makes  the  use  of  grade  rid¬ 
ing  horses  both  feasible  and  satisfac¬ 
tory;  for  in  type  and  general  char¬ 
acter  horses  carrying  three-fourths  or 
seven-eighths  of  the  blood  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  riding  breed  preferred,  will 
be  so  close  to  the  purebred  animals  in 
utility  characteristics  that  they  are 
entirely  satisfactory  for  riding  pur¬ 
poses. 


HAVINO-OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS. 


The  set  of  pictures  at  top  was  published  in  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  July  6,  1872.  The  set  of  pictures  at  bottom  was 
published  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  October  10,  1908. 


THE  OLD  FARM  POWER  ON  THE  HAY  LOADER.  Fig.  335. 
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No.  I2A  Troctor  Drawn 
90  bushels  capacity 


No.  14A  Tractor  Drawn 
60  bushels  capacity 


that’s  why  a  N£]£  ISJEJSi  is  a  good  idea! 


Take  to  the  fields  daily  with  a  NEW 
IDEA  Spreader.  That’s  the  ideal  way 
to  apply  manure  —  a  proved  way  to 
improve  your  land  and  keep  it  in 
bumper-crop  condition. 

And  it’s  an  easy  plan  to  follow  when 
you  own  America’s  top  soil  builder. 
You  use  far  less  time  and  effort  to 
hitch  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader.  Bed 
and  sides  are  made  of  select  cured 
lumber,  steel-framed  .  .  .  low-slung 
and  flared  to  let  you  build  higher 
loads  faster  .  .  .  outlasts  other  types  by 
many  years.  These  light-running  ma¬ 
chines  pulverize,  shred  and  spread 
manure  with  unmatched  efficiency. 
Spreading  action  is  conveniently  con¬ 
trolled  to  suit  any  soil  requirements. 

Greater  capacity  and  lighter  draft 
alone  assure  you  a  bigger  pay-off  from 
every  load  handled  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  Add  such  features  as  non¬ 
choking  cylinders,  wide-spread  distrib¬ 
utor,  positive  traction  —  just  a  few 
of  its  many  important  advantages  — 
and  you’ll  want  to  be  seeing  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer.  Make  it  soon! 
Mail  coupon  for  free  literature. 
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Dept.  655. 
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No.  1 OA  Team  or  Tractor 
70  bushels  capacity 


New  Idea 
Lime 

Spreading 
Attachment: 

A  simple,  inexpensive 
attachment  makes  your 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader  an 
equally  efficient  lime 
spreader.  C I  o  s  e  - 1  o  • 
ground  delivery  assures 
excellent  distribution 
with  least  waste. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  WHAT  WE  MAY  EXPECT  IN  FUTURE.  Fig.  366. 
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Memories  of  the  Farmers  Institutes 

Jared  van  Wagenen 9  Jr. 


When  a  great  farm  journal  which 
has  been  a  chronicle  of  New  York 
State  agricultural  happenings  for  a 
full  hundred  years  comes  to  print  its 
commemorative  Centennial  Issue,  it 
would  be  a  grave  omission  if  there 
were  nowhere  found  a  little  place  to 
tell  the  outline  story  of  that  one  time 
popular  venture  into  agricultural 
education  know  as  the  Farmers  In¬ 
stitute  Movement.  Because  I,  as  a 
student  at  Cornell,  saw  almost  the 
beginnings  of  this  work,  because  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  actively 
connected  with  it  over  a  fairly  long 
span  of  years,  and  because  I  still 
remember  it  with  sentiments  to  which 
may  be  given  no  colder  term  than 
affection,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  setting  down  various 
vagrant  memories  and  my  convic¬ 
tions  concerning  its  accomplishments. 

The  Farmers  Institute  work  de¬ 
serves  to  be  characterized  as  a  def¬ 
inite  movement  because,  once  start¬ 
ed,  it  very  rapidly  overspread  most 
of  the  farm  country  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  its  day  in  the  sun 
and  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  ac¬ 
claim.  Time  was  when  the  term 
“Farmers  Institute”  was  in  the  mouth 
of  almost  everybody  with  agricul¬ 
tural  interests;  yet  today  the  word 
is  rarely  found  in  our  farm  vocabu¬ 
lary.  The  work  everywhere  seems 
to  have  followed  a  somewhat  similar 
pattern  and  after  a  single  generation 
it  gave  way  to,  or  was  merged  into, 
a  different  type  of  agricultural  teach¬ 
ing.  Its  sudden  attainment  of  an 
abrupt  passing  constitutes  a  veritable 
phenomenon  in  the  story  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  America. 

What  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  first  Farmers  Institute  in  New 
York  State  was  held  in  Ithaca  in 
February  1886.  It  ran  for  three  days 
— morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
session  on  the  first  two  days,  and 
closed  with  the  afternoon  session  on 
the  third  day.  The  daytime  sessions 
were  held  in  a  university  class  room 
on  the  Hill  but  the  evening  sessions 
were  downtown  in  Ithaca  in  Library 
Hall  which  in  those  days  was  the 
popular  auditorium  of  the  city.  After 
reading  over  the  first  program,  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  curious  likeness 
to  the  approximately  10,000  programs 
that  were  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  succeeding  30  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  program  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  its  final  form:  contrary  to  the 
established  custom  of  later  years,  the 
program  was  not  opened  with  prayer. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  an  address 
of  welcome  in  which  both  President 
Adams  and  Professor  Roberts  had  a 
part  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
“Response  by  the  Conductor.”  Neith¬ 
er  was  there  provided  a  place  for  the 
“Question  Box”  which  was  never, 
never  omitted  during  all  the  after 
years.  With  these  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  that  first  program  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  scope  and  character  wonderfully 
like  those  which  were  to  follow. 

Of  course,  the  headline  name  was 
Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  University.  He  was 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
speaker  at  the  evening  session  of  the 
first  day  and  his  topic,  “Plea  for  Sci¬ 
entific  Agriculture,”  was  surely  en¬ 
tirely  proper  and  perfectly  safe.  As 
would  be  expected,  I.  P.  Roberts,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  General  Agriculture,  was 
there.  He  was  a  very  wise  farmer 
who,  without  any  particular  pre¬ 
tense  to  scientific  training,  had  been 
called  to  a  high  position.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  sit  under  him  for  five 
lectures  a  week  for  a  full  college 
year  and  to  me,  a  20  year  old  boy,  he 
seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  all 
agricultural  wisdom. 

I  think  I  should  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of  two  speakers  at  that  first 
meeting  who  were  destined  to  have  a 
large  part  in  the  future  development 
of  the  work.  One  was  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward.  He  was  an  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  of  Lockport,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  the  days  when 
this  position  involved  a  good  many 
responsibilities,  and  a  man  old 
enough  so  that  boyhood  memories 
went  back  into  the  pioneer  period  of 
Western  New  York.  His  name  on 
the  program  stands  “J.  S.  Woodward 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,”  thus 


capitalizing  on  his  editorial  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  paper. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  Colonel 
Frank  D.  Curtis  of  Charlton,  Sara¬ 
toga  County.  Twice  in  after  years  I 
made  a  sort  of  pious  pilgrimage  to 
his  old  place,  Kirby  Homestead.  It 
stands  on  a  little  used  side  road  near 
Charlton.  It  was  practically  aban¬ 
doned  as  a  farm  and  the  hand  of 
neglect  and  decay  was  everywhere, 
but  the  house  still  retained  certain 
evidence  that  it  was  once  something 
of  a  show  place  and  behind  it  were 
the  forlorn  remnants  of  the  pear 
orchard  of  which  the  Colonel  used 
to  speak  so  fondly.  On  the  platform 
Colonel  Curtis  had  ease  and  wit  and 
sparkle;  he  was  a  past  master  at  con¬ 
ducting  an  agricultural  meeting. 

I  cannot  be  sure  if  it  was  in  1888 
or  1889  when  I  attended  one  of  these 
very  early  Institutes  in  Ithaca  but  I 
do  know  that  just  three  facts  have 


stuck  in  my  memory.  One  was  that 
from  our  vantage  point  there  seemed 
to  be  many  ancient  baldheaded  farm¬ 
ers.  The  others  were  that  Dr.Caldwel', 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  still 
new  discovery  that  leguminous  plants 
had  tubercles  on  the  roots  which 
were  able  to  utilize  the  nitrogen  of 
the  soil-air.  Also,  Professor  Prentiss, 
head  of  the  Botany  Department,  had 
a  begonia  in  a  pot.  The  stem  was 
cut  off  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  con¬ 
nected  the  stem  with  a  perpendicular 
glass  tube  in  which  the  sap  rose  a 
couple  of  feet,  forced  there  by  some 
mysterious  root  action.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  was  the  import  of  this 
particular  exhibit;  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it,  before  or  since. 

It  was  the  following  year,  I  think, 
that  the  State  took  over  the  new 
movement  by  making  a  small  appro¬ 


January  7,  1950 

priation.  Ultimately  the  annual 
budget  reached  $35,000,  a  sum  which 
held  more  than  350  Institutes,  be¬ 
sides  furnishing  a  speaker  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  Picnics  and  other  farm  gather¬ 
ings.  In  those  days,  far  more  than 
now,  it  was  felt  that  no  kind  of  a 
farm  gathering  was  complete  unless 
somebody  stood  up  on  a  platform 
and  made  a  speech. 

Sixty  years  ago  when  the  Farmers 
Institute  work  was  just  getting  under 
way,  it  would  have  been  wholly  im¬ 
possible  to  have  staffed  it  with  men 
technically  trained  in  the  tiny  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture.  That  was  in 
the  days  when  anyone  graduating  in 
Agriculture  could  take  his  pick  of 
positions  either  in  the  expanding  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  or  at  the  recently 
created  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  “Jimmy”  Rice 
(later  Professor  James  Edward  Rice, 
head  of  the  Poultry  Department  at 
Cornell),  Frank  Converse  and  the 
writer  were  the  only  ones  of  the  early 
workers  who  professed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  sort  of  formal  agricultural 
education.  Most  of  them  were  farm¬ 
ers,  on  the  whole  past  middle  age 
who,  in  Grange  or  Farmers’  Club 
meetings  or  in  community  activities, 


The  sensation  of  the  ’49  Farm  Show 
will  be  back  this  year  with 


2  Important  Announcements 


Don't  Miss  the 
Biggest  Farm  Mews 
of  the  Year 

Follow  the  crowd  again  this 
year  to  the  Sheppard  Diesel 
display  and  see  the  latest  in 
time  and  labor  saving  farm 
machinery  plus  2  sensational 
new  developments  of  vital 
interest  to  every'  farmer. 


<3 


Sheppard  Diesel  Tractors 
are  easing  the  squeeze  on  farm  profits 

Sheppard  Diesels  were  introduced  last  year  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show.  Their  immediate  acceptance  by- 
farmers  everywhere  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  diesel 
economy  on  the  average-acre  farm. 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  Show  and  get  acquainted  with 
Sheppard  Diesels  ...  the  tractors  that  get  4  times  the 
work  out  of  every  fuel  dollar  to  ease  the  squeeze  on 
farm  profits. 

Saving  75%  on  Tractor  Fuel  Costs 

Every  day  brings  new  reports  on  the  amazing  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  of  Sheppard  Diesel  Tractors.  This  one  from  Clark's 
Summit,  Pa.,  is  typical  ".  .  .  we  cut  15  acres  of  hay  with 
the  SD-2  and  used  only  3 M  worth  of  fuel.”  Another  from 
Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  says  .  .  hitched  the  SD-3  to  a  6' 
offset  disc  .  .  .  worked  in  extremely  rough  plow  ground 
The  SD-3  used  only  8  gals,  of  fuel  in  7  hours 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS, 


HANOVER  31,  PA. 


DEALERS  .  .  .  The  Sheppard 
dealer  organization  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Only  a 
few  choice  territories  are  open. 
Stop  in  and  talk  it  over. 


TRACTORS  AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 
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had  demonstrated  what  is  often  ir¬ 
reverently  but  probably  correctly 

called  a  “gift  of  gab.” 

Possibly  our  biggest  name  was  W. 
D  Hoard,  editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman 
and  one  time  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
In  those  days  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  was  a  strong 
organization.  The  Governor  would 
sometimes  be  brought  down  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  and  then  he  would 
remain  for  a  few  Farmers  Institutes. 
I  suppose  he  did  this  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  good  publicity  for  his  paper 
and,  in  addition,  he  still  felt  the  call 
of  his  native  State. 

My  own  first  experience  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  member  of  a  Farmers  Institute 
corps  was  at  Nelson  on  Route  20.  It 
was  one  of  those  rare  days  which 
now  and  then  fall  in  late  Autumn 


“The  Sage  of  Kinderhook.’ 


Bom  on  Sunnyside  Farm  in 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Edward  van 
Alstyne  was  fitted  for  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  enter  Union  College  but 
the  tragically  sudden  death  of  his 
father  made  him  feel  that  he  must 
give  up  his  dream  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  take  his  father’s  place 
at  home.  He  was,  however,  a  born 
student  and  his  wide  reading  and 
contacts  made  him  a  peer  in  any 
company. 

Edward  van  Alstyne  was  a  de¬ 
vout  man,  an  Elder  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  Kinderhook. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Farmers  Institute  work  from  soon 
after  its  beginning  until  its  end, 
being  the  last  Director  of  Farm¬ 
ers  Institutes,  a  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  never  appointed  and 
almost  simultaneously  an  act  of 
the  legislature  transferred  the 
work  to  the  care  of  the  State 
College.  Able,  conscientious,  and 
with  ability  to  inspire  and  enthuse 
men,  the  Sage  of  Kinderhook  was 
an  outstanding  figure  and  a  very 
great  gentleman  in  New  York 
State  agricultural  circles. 

The  van  Alstyne  Farm  has 
passed  by  unbroken  descent 
through  the  male  line  since  1664 
and  without  question  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  farm  dynasties  in 
America.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  is  Edward  van  Alstyne’s 
son,  James  E.,  and  already  the 
grandsons  are  taking  over,  so  it 
seems  certain  that  it  will  at  least 
go  past  the  triple  century  mark. 

j.  v.  w. 


when  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of 
Summer  still  linger.  I  can  never 
forget  the  date.  It  was  November 
19,  1897.  I  was  a  pretty  green,  24 
year  old  farm  boy  whose  principal 
recommendation  might  have  been 
that  I  had  been  to  the  College  of 
Ithaca  and  hence  might  be  supposed 
to  know  certain  things.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  knew  wonderfully  little. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  white 
church  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 
Since  then  I  have  passed  the  spot 
many  times  and  almost  never,  I 
think,  without  looking  at  the  church 
and  saying  to  myself,  “That  is  where 
I  cut  my  first  teeth.”  By  some  pleas¬ 
ant  quirk  of  fate,  21  years  later  on 
the  19th  of  November,  I  attended  an¬ 
other  meeting  at  Nelson.  It  was  an 
anniversary  occasion  for  me.  That 
was  a  day  when,  more  than  now,  an 
audience  was  inclined  to  demand 
some  appearance  of  age  and  exper¬ 
ience;  I  know  that  I  did  not  in  the 
least  look  the  part.  Once  in  those 
eany  years,  Frank  Dawley,  Director 
of  Farmers  Institutes,  looked  at  me 
dubiously  and  remar Ked,  “Jeddie,  it 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  dpllars  to 
you  if  you  had  a  few  gray  hairs.” 
That  was  a  shortcoming  which  the 
passing  years  have  fully  corrected 
Put  nobody  has  as  yet  offered  me  the 
money  and  now  I  do  not  know  to 


whom  to  apply,  nor  where  nor  how. 

There  was  one  policy  that  the 
Farmers  Institute  work  followed  con¬ 
sistently  throughout  its  existence.  We 
not  only  invited  and  welcomed,  we 
literally  begged  for  community  par¬ 
ticipation.  If  there  was  a  farmer 
who  could  be  inveigled  into  telling 
how  he  grew  ensilage  corn  or  raised 
calves,  he  was  given  the  choicest  spot 
on  the  program.  If  any  young  Miss 
was  willing  to  recite  “Curfew  Shall 
Not  Ring  Tonight”  or  the  “Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,”  we  saw  to  it  that  her 
name  was  printed  on  the  program. 

If  the  community,  as  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  happened,  could  muster  a  male 
quartet,  we  saw  to  it  that  there  was 
sustained  applause  and  an  encore.  I 
suspect  it  was  this  policy,  rather  than 
the  information  we  left  behind,  which 
in  some  cases  made  the  meetings  a 
sort  of  community  festival. 

Now  that  the  shouting  and  the 
tumult  have  wholly  died,  I  realize  that 
we  were  really  holding  agricultural 
revival  meetings  rather  than  provid¬ 
ing  definite  schools  of  agricultural 
instruction.  At  best  we  were  trying 
to  cry  in  the  wilderness  and  prepare 
the  way. 

Edward  van  Alstyne,  last  Director 
of  Farmers  Institutes,  died  early  in 
the  winter  of  1918.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  passing  hast¬ 
ened  events  but  in  any  case  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  which  had  long  been  discussed. 
The  Farmers  Institute  work  was  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Albany  and  made  an  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  a  wholly  proper  and  logical 
transfer.  There  were  no  sudden  or 
drastic  changes.  Holding,  as  I  do, 
the  Farmers  Institute  in  high  regard 
and  affection,  I  am  glad  that  they 
were  never  allowed  to  fade  away  to 
an  ignominious  and  pitiful  close. 

Of  course,  inevitably,  changes  did 
come.  The  old  term,  “Farmers  In¬ 
stitute”  became  simply  “Community 
Meeting.”  There  was  no  longer  a 
Local  Correspondent  but  instead  this 
duty  was  assumed  by  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  managers  of  the  various  coun¬ 
ties.  The  easygoing,  agricultural,  in¬ 
spirational  entertainment  programs 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  old 
regime  gradually  made  way  for  ef¬ 
ficient  young  men  with  pedagogical 
training  and  Doctor’s  degrees  known 
as  Professors  of  Extension  Teaching 
who  gave  stiff  lectures  which  left 
very  little  time  for  foolishness.  If 
the  old  workers  who  were  carrying 
on  around  the  turn  of  this  century 
might  be  permitted  to  return  and  sit 
in  the  audience  of  a  present  day  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  School,  in,  say,  Feed¬ 
ing  Dairy  Cows,  I  am  sure  they  would 
not  know  where  they  were  or  what 
it  was  all  about.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Edward  van  Alstyne  were 
granted  the  priviledge  of  the  floor 
and  should  proceed  to  give  his  once 
well  known  inspirational  Evening 
Talk,  “The  Making  of  a  Man,”  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  the  so  highly 
trained  Professors  would  wonder  in 
what  tongue  he  was  speaking  and 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  and  why 
the  audience  applauded  so  heartily. 

Yes,  the  old  Farmers  Institutes  and 
all  that  was  a  part  of  them  have  gone 
down  the  stream  of  time  never  to 
return.  Of  the  Old  Guard,  meaning 
thereby  those  who  had  a  part  in  the 
work  before  1918  when  it  was  still 
controlled  from  Albany,  very,  very 
few  remain,  I  know  that  Dean 
Bailey  of  Cornell  attended  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  meetings  in  the 
old  days.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Ora 
Phelps,  sometime  of  Saratoga.  There 
is  “Jimmy”  Rice  who  certainly  got 
his  first  training  in  the  Farmers 
Institute  work  although  he  went 
much  further  in  after  years,  and 
there  is  the  writer  of  these  nostalgic 
memories.  I  believe  the  others  have 
already  answered,  “Here,”  to  the  final 
roLcall. 

Often  nowadays  I  meet  a  middle 
aged  man  who  remembers  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Institute  because  when  he  was 
a  little  boy  his  father  took  him  to 
the  meetings.  Once  in  a  long  time  I 
meet  an  ancient  man  or  woman  who, 
in  their  prime,  was  among  those  pres¬ 
ent.  Then  they  will  talk  of  Edward 
van  Alstyne  and  Herb  Cook  and 
Uncle  Dan  Witter  and  even  of  Colonel 
Curtis  and  J.  S.  Woodward,  and  into 
their  talk  will  creep  a  note  that  is 
hardly  less  than  tenderness. 

And  I— well,  the  omy  defense  I 
can  make  is  that  we  were  not  very 
wise,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could 
and  better  men  have  built  thereon. 


A 

Half-Century  Of 
Good  Service 


Along  with  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  the  Independent 
Feed  Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of  the  East  look  on  their 
record  of  service  of  a  half-century  with  just  pride. 

These  feed  suppliers  of  Eastern  dairymen  and  poultry- 
men  have  made  real  progress  in  providing  feeds  of  high 
quality  and  dependability. 

Research  in  nutrition,  manufacturing  control  and  mer¬ 
chandising  has  been  utilized  by  alert  feed  business  people 
to  supply  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  that  give  top  results 
in  production,  health  and  reproduction  at  low  cost. 

In  practically  every  village  dotting  the  East  is  a  feed  mill 
and  store  modernly  equipped  and  staffed  by  men  who  know 
the  importance  of  good  feed  and  how  best  to  formulate  and 
build  it. 

Over  the  half-century,  dairymen,  poultrymen  and  feed 
suppliers  of  the  East  have  teamworked  in  producing  a  pros¬ 
perous  dairy  and  poultry  industry.  They  know  and  under¬ 
stand  each  others  problems.  They  know  that  their  welfare 
is  closely  interwoven. 

On  the  sound  philosophy  that  "he  profits  most  who 
serves  best”,  the  independent  feed  manufacturing  and  re¬ 
tailing  industry  people  of  the  East  zealously  seek  another 
half-century  of  your  confidence,  trade  and  goodwill. 

EASTERN  FEDERATION  OF  FEED  MERCHANTS,  INC. 
SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  FEED  MERCHANTS  ASSN. 
NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  FEED  ASSOCIATION 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
FEEDS  FOR  ALL  FARM 
LIVESTOCK  SINCE 
1908 

Tioga  Mills  Inc. 

Waverly,  New  York 
Sunbury,  Penna. 


AMERICAN 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

J  Threshes  all  varieties  of 
'  beans  and  peas.  Choice  of 
thousands  of  growers  be¬ 
cause  double  cylinders  operat¬ 
ing  at  low  speed  result  in 
clean,  thorough  separation  with 
,a  minimum  of  split  seeds.  Write 
for  name  of  your  local  dealer. 
AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  Street,  S.  E..  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


ARMY  SURPLUS 

New  Fuel  Storage  Tank 

28C0  gallon  capacity,  made  of  heavy  rubber,  encased 
in  plywood.  Easily  assembled  and  transported.  Can  be 
used  for  any  fuel;  also  water. 

PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York  2,  N.Y. 


Maine’s  Certified 
Seed  Potato  program 
has  been  profitably 
developed  for  34  years. 
Successful  growers  will 
tell  you,  “Go  to  Maine 
for  ‘Blue  Tag’ 

4  Certified  Seed.’’ 


Write  at  once 
for  your  list  of 
Maine  Certified 
Seed  Growers 
with  their  acreage  and  varieties. 

Maine  Division  of  Plant  Industry 

STATE  HOUSE,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Tre-war  prices.  Special  terms  and  discounts  now. 
Underwriter’s  approved.  Insurance  credit*  in  most 
cases.  Writ*  us  today  for  free  estimate. 

THOR  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY,  INC 

17  JOHN  ST.,  RENSSELAER.  N.  Y. 
Room  1202.  405  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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AMAZING 

New  2-Piece 

TEAT  CUP 


MILKS  up  to 
25%  FASTER 

Cleans  50%  Quicker 


Send  today  for  FREE  Circular 
pirturlnc  my  Patented.  2-piece 
Teat  Cup.  Nothing  elite  like  it. 
READ  HOW  it  milks  up  to  25% 
faster,  cleaner,  better,  with  less 
strippings.  SEE  WHY  It  sticks 
on  better  to  ANY  siie  or  shape 
teat.  SEE  HOW  It  takes  apart 
and  assembles  In  an  INSTANT 
— cleans  at  least  50%  Quicker. 
NOTE  there  are  NO  threads, 
NO  RINGS,  NO  nipples!  No 
assembly  tools  needed.  Just  2 
pieces — the  1 -piece  dent-proof 
••lifetime”  shell,  the  I -piece 
rubber  inflation.  So  simple,  so 
sanitary,  so  practical,  so  much 
BETTER  that  THOUSANDS  of 
dairy  farmers  use  my  cups  ex¬ 
clusively.  But  FIRST— every 
one  of  those  farmers  TRIED 
my  cups  30  days  on  his  OWN 
MILKEK  BEFORE  deciding  to 
KEEP  them.  I  offer  you  the 
same  unusual  MONEY-BACK 
30  DAYS  MILKING  TRIAL. 
But  I  ask  you  first  to  find  out 
all  the  facts.  Do  not  send  mon¬ 
ey.  Just  send  the  Coupon  be¬ 
low!  If  you  have  a  Del^tval, 
McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Em¬ 
pire,  I  niversal.  Conde,  Hininan, 
Perfection,  Riteway,  or  similar 
standard  machine,  write  or  send 
coupon  NOW  for  complete 
FREE  details.  (Style  B  espe¬ 
cially  for  De  Laval.)  Please 
state  name  of  machine  you  use. 

ROBERT  E.  MAES 
Bapt  J-59 

B«ar  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


I  FREE  INFORMATION! 

I  ROBERT  E.  MAES 
.  Dept.  i-59.  Bear  Creek  Farm 
I  Marshall,  Mich. 

I  K'iJK?  Tmo, „wl,1‘om  »»»•  obligation,  yon 
|  5  i>s.5L  .5^ ,  ttow'Mlim}?  your  PatoMoi 

I 


Guernseys  are  favored  by  many  junior  farmers.  Dorothy  Onderdonk, 
Ontario  County,  NY  for  many  years  a  prominent  4 -H  Club  member  is 
shown  with  some  of  her  prize  winning  Guernseys,  all  of  her  own  breeding 


The 


Guernsey 

By  Karl  Musser 


Story 


,  1  »-  ,,, - -  - -  ••  m  iMMUj,  .UMII  I  <i  I  tin  Cl  l 

-x,',r%TtT  1  ,uli"v  ulsi‘ details  of  your  Guaranteed 
Monel  -Hack  30  Day  Milking  Trial. 


|  Name . . .  | 

|  Address . 

|  Machine  used . 

I  Number  of  Cows  Milked . 

*- - 


k/AIA/l  DRILL  Y0UR  OWN  WELLS 
/Y 1/  r r  •  QUICKLY  &  AT  LOW  COST! 


St  The  BLUE  BOY  WELL  DRILLER 

★  Drills  thru  any  kind  of  Soil, 
Hard  Pan  or  Pock. 

★  Easy  for  anyone  to  operate. 

Drill  your  own  wells  with  a  Blue  Boy 
Well  Driller  and  save  money.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  rent  or  sell  your  driller  to  others 
and  make  money.  Blue  Boy  drills  deep 
or  shallow  wells  outside,  in  the  cellar 
or  barn.  Is  easy  to  move,  load  on  truck 
or  mount  on  wheels.  No  advance  dig¬ 
ging  is  necessary.  Driller  is  deliv¬ 
ered  assembled. 

Steel  frame  construction,  ball 
bearings  thruout.  Has  automatic 
feed-out  device,  removable  tower, 
replaceable  drill  insert  (drill  never 
needs  replacing),  patented  shock 
absorbing  springs  at  base  and  at¬ 
tachment  for  driving  casing. 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  upon  the  completion  of  a 
century  of  outstanding  agricultural 
journalism.  May  it  be  rewarded  with 
many  more  years  of  prosperity  and 
service. 

Although  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  was  not  founded  until  28 
years  after  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
we  feel  a  certain  kinship  with  it  be¬ 
cause  the  development  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  achievements  of 
our  breed  have  always  been  given 
recognition  and  support  in  this  great 
agricultural  publication.  Further¬ 
more,  we  feel  that  we  have  two  points 
much  in  common  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  In  the  first  place  we 
both  “took  root”  in  the  Empire  State 
and,  secondly,  we  are  both  institu¬ 
tions  founded  primarily  to  be  of 
“service”  to  farmers  and  breeders. 

Looking  back  at  Guernsey  history 
W-  find  that  in  1877  11  enthusiastic 
Guernsey  breeders  organized  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  at 
the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City. 


founding  of  the  organization  in  1877 
was  to  create  a  means  for  maintain¬ 
ing  and  protecting  the  purity  of  the 
breed.  Such  duties  fell  within  the 
confines  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Herd  Register  where  over  1,600,000 
Certificates  of  Entry  have  now  been 
issued  to  Guernsey  breeders. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Herd 
Register,  new  services  carefully 
planned  and  executed  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  have  proven  their  worth.  Re¬ 
alizing  the  need  for  a  method  of 
testing  and  recording  production  to 
increase  the  intrinsic  value  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  the  Advanced  Register  was 
established  in  1901.  Over  140,000 
Official  Advanced  Registry  records 
have  now  been  completed,  approved 
and  certificates  awarded.  Following 
closely  upon  its  heels  came  the 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal,  an  of- 
fical  organ  of  the  organization  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  Guernsey  breeders 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Next  among  the  services  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  division  known  as  the 
Division  of  Service  and  Information, 
p  anned  to  help  the  Guernsey  breeder 
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began  in  1920  with  four  fieldmen  en¬ 
gaged  to  work  in  assigned  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  Today 
there  are  10  National  and  23  State 
Association  field  representatives  ren¬ 
dering  a  service  to  Guernsey  breed¬ 
ers  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
personal  contact. 

Service  might  well  be  called  the 
catalyst  responsible  for  the  continued 
existence  and  growth  of  Golden 
Guernsey.  Instituted  as  a  program 
to  help  Guernsey  breeders  sell  a 
quality  milk  at  a  premium  price  and 
incorporated  in  1934,  the  result  is 
that  over  450,000  quarts  of  Golden 
Guernsey  milk  are  being  sold  daily 
in  an  estimated  5,000  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii. 

Today  Guernseys  are  either  first 
or  second  among  dairy  breeds  in  reg¬ 
istered  population  in  42  out  of  48 
States.  This  is  a  record  unequalled 
by  any  other  dairy  breed.  Behind 
this  achievement  lies  a  strongly  unit¬ 
ed  organization  with  a  time  proven 
product  in  which  it  has  implicit 
faith. 

It  falls  within  the  power  of  the 
majority  of  the  membership  to  choose 
what  services  shall  be  continued  and 
what  shall  be  classified  as  no  longer 
useful.  And,  by  the  same  token,  the 
years  ahead  will  see  new  services 
added.  The  new  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  building,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  has  been 
planned  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
rendering  the  finest  and  most  ex¬ 
peditious  service  possible  to  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders. 


- - -  xuuv  .  - - w  uuciu^  ureeaer 

Meetings  were  held  in  New  York  and  better  to  publicize  the  Guernsey 
annually,  except  for  two  years,  until  cow.  The  accomplishments  of  this 
1917.  From  then  until  1942,  the  component  are  apparent  both  within 
breeders  met  alternately  at  Chicago  and  beyond  the  breed  as  well  as  in 
and  New  York  City.  In  more  recent  the  promotion  of  Golden  Guernsey 


milk. 

Of  far  reaching  influence  and  im¬ 
portance  has  been  the  work  of  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  Association  field  rep¬ 
resentatives.  This  type  of  service 


M?369 

l«**  Motor  for  Junior  Model 

F.O.B.  Factory,  Plainville,  Ct.  Complete  with  drill,  drill 
insert,  bailer  and  100  ft.  of  Elevator  cable  (Extra  cable 
available  at  low  cost). 

Heavy  Duty  DeLuxe  and  Senior  Models  available  at 
$775  and  $1195  respectively,  F.O.B.  Factory.  Complete¬ 
ly  equipped.  Drill  to  400  and  600  feet. 

for  further  information  write,  phone  or  visit 

ODENKIRK  INDUSTRIES 

M«7  Bel  voir  Boulevard  Cleveland  18,  Ohio 


UNCLE 
SAM’S 

POSTAL 

REGULATION 

No. 

1095 
SAYS 

YOUR  NAME 
MUST  BE  ON 
YOUR  AAAIL  BOX 

Enclose  rent  it  Sauce  and  tve  bay  bostaee 

1”. ,refl?cGox  stRO. 
Double  Face.  Positive  identification  day 
or  night.  Black  Baked  Enamel  indi- 
vidually  lettered  in  white.  Easily  installed. 

Your  Name  Glows  in  Reflected  Light 

PAUL  FEDOERS  INC.  d«pi  ,32 

505  Delaware  Ave„  Buffalo  2.  N.  Y. 


years  meetings  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  consistent  with  the  national 
geographical  growth  of  the  breed. 

As  far  back  as  1887,  Guernseys 
were  prominently  represented  at  the 
first  New  York  Dairy  and  Cattle 
|  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Later,  in  1895,  there  was  an  even 
more  creditable  showing  of  Guern¬ 
seys  there.  In  1901  the  organization 
maintained  a  herd  in  the  Model  Breed 
Test  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 

Many  of  our  Guernsey  immortals 
were  bred  and  owned  in  New  York 
State.  Among  them  we  find  Cathe¬ 
dral  Rosalie  with  the  highest  butter- 
fat  record  ever  credited  to  a  Guern¬ 
sey.  Rosalie  produced  23,714  pounds 
milk  and  1,213  pounds  butterfat  at 
five  years  of  age.  Rosalie  was  bred 
and  owned  by  H.  H.  Buckley  of 
Oneonta.  Her  record  has  stood  since 
1937. 

Another  Guernsey  immortal  is 
Caumsett  Ida  whose  official  lifetime 
record  of  194,280  pounds  milk  and 
8,513  pounds  butterfat  leads  the 
breed.  Ida  was  bom  and  remained 
at  Caumsett  Farm  in  Huntington, 

Long  Island. 

Guernsey  followers  will  not  soon 
forget  the  production  of  Superb’s 
Faithful.  For  many  years  she  was 
the  only  living  dairy  cow  in  the 
United  States  with  three  consecutive 
records  of  over  1,000  pounds  butter¬ 
fat.  She  was  bred  by  J.  C.  Penney- 
Gwinn  Corp.  and  owned  by  Foremost 
Guernsey  Association  at  Hopewell 
Junction. 

rfmrnngci5e^if^0ry/-?f^e  Am?*~  Since  19 13’  after  several  moves 
first  £S6y  Cattle:  C1Aub  from  the  from  its  original  quarters  at  41  Park 
Guernseys  in  America  to  a  Row,  The  Rural’s  “shop”  has  been 
day  tally  of  over  500,000,  we  the  remodelled  Chelsea  Methodist 
w?  that  improvement  and  Serv-  Church  on  West  30th  Street  in  New 
!!ar,a,re,,the  milestones  that  have  York  City,  just  one  block  from  the 
marked  the  way.  The  purpose  of  the  main  postoffice.  All  the  concern’s 


Superb’s  Faithful  has  made  three 
consecutive  records  of  over  1,000 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is  being  held 
by  William  Hepburn,  manager  of 
Foremost  Guernsey  Assn.,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York. 
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he  held  for  two  years.  Many  living  to¬ 
day  often  recall  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  the  fruit  auctions  through¬ 
out  the  State,  especially  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  that  were  operated 
with  such  signal  success  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Dillon.  It  was  during 
this  same  period  that  Dillon  or¬ 
ganized  and  led  the  famous  1916 
milk  fight  which  was  won  by  dairy 
farmers. 

After  Collingwood’s  death  in  1927, 

Dillon  took  over  the  editorship  of  the 
paper  in  addition  to  remaining  in 
charge  of  its  business  affairs,  and 
served  in  this  dual  capacity,  even 
though  in  his  late  70’s  and  early  80’s, 
until  1938  when  William  F.  Berghold 
was  named  editor.  Dillon  continued 
as,  and  still  is,  the  publisher — in  his 
fiftieth  year  of  uninterrupted  and 
highly  successful  management. 

In  1941  Dillon  wrote  an  exhaustive 
milk  history,  “Seven  Decades  of 
Milk,”  which  has  gained  wide  re¬ 
spect  as  one  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  ana  yses  of  the  milk  business 
ever  published.  Other  books  of 
Dillon’s  include  “Hindsights”  and 
“Organized  Cooperation.” 


business  —  editorial,  advertising, 
circu  ation,  mechanical  and  printing 
—  are  thus  conveniently  housed 
under  one  roof. 

Berghold,  the  present  editor,  who 
reports  this  history,  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1933,  and  editor  since 
1938.  He  keeps  c.ose  to  the  soil  with 
his  dairy  farm  operations  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.  Fortunately  he,  and 
many  others  on  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  staff  to  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  have  served  and  learned  under 
the  men  who  have  made  The  R.  N.-Y. 
what  it  is  today  —  a  true  business 
farmer’s  paper  with  a  paid  circulation 
of  upwards  of  305,000,  and  a  reader- 
ship  estimated  at  close  to  one  million, 
concentrated  in  the  prosperous  farm 
areas  in  the  nine  States  of  the 
Northeast. 


With  a  constant  eye  to  “Progress 
and  Improvement,”  as  firmly  pledged 
by  its  founder,  Moore,  we  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  are  equally 
firmly  committed,  in  spite  of  what¬ 
ever  changes  may  rise  in  the 
future  —  economic,  political,  in¬ 
dustrial,  or  agricu  tural,  and  there 
will  be  many  changes — to  hew  close 
to  the  time-tested  policy  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  are  our  friends  who  have 
placed  their  confidence  in  us.  Our 
sole  aim  is  therefore  to  serve  them 
faithfully,  diligently  and  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  w.  f.  b. 
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Information  About  Hogs 

T  am  interested  in  raising  hogs.  As 
T  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  them  before,  I  would  appreciate 
vnur  giving  me  some  information  as  to 
how  I  should  go  about  it.  A  few  of 
the  things  I  want  to  know  are  (1) 
What  breed  is  best  for  fattening  Pa¬ 
noses?  (2)  What  type  of  winter 
shelter,  and  also  area  and  shelter 
that  are  necessary  for  grazing? 
HI  What  kinds  of  feed  are  needed. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  F-  R: 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  hogs  to 
be  used  for  fattening  purposes.  Any 
of  the  popular  lard  breeds  of  hogs 
are  equal  y  suitable.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  type  and  strain 
rather  than  breed.  Pigs  from  prolific 
sows  that  are  good  mothers  are  more 
desirable  than  those  from  sows  which 
raise  only  small  litters.  A'  deep,  heavy 
ham  and  a  long,  deep  side  with  a 
wide  back  and  loin  are  the  essential 

characteristics.  ...  . 

For  a  winter  shelter,  one  that  has 
the  necessary  number  of  farrowing 
pens  as  well  as  .arger  fattening  pens, 
and  is  dry  and  free  from  drafts,  is 
entirely  suitable.  Plenty  of  beddmg 
should  be  supplied  and  the  pen 
should  be  kept  clean.  During  the 
Summer,  when  grazing,  an  acre  of 
good  legume  pasture  will  carry  from 
12  to  15  head  of  fattening  pigs 
through  the  season.  They  should  a. so 
be  fed  all  the  grain  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  A  shelter  is  desirable  in  order 
to  provide  shade  and  keep  off  the 
rain.  It  can  be  open  on  the  sides. 


corn  and  barley  are  the  best  grains 
to  use.  They  should  be  mixed  in  the 
ratio  of  nine  parts  of  grain  to  one 
part  of  a  high  protein  feed,  such  as 
soybean  oil  meal,  linseed  oil  meai, 
fish  meal  or  tankage.  Any  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  feeds  in  the  ratio 
mentioned  is  satisfactory. 

Pre-Milking  Cows  and 
Heifers 

Sometimes  a  cow  or  heifer  in  my 
dairy  herd  will  make  bag  and  be 
ready  to  milk  before  she  calves. 
Should  I  milk  such  a  female  and 
then  keep  right  on  milking  her? 
What  influence  would  this  have  on 
her  production?  Is  there  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  pre-milking  these  animals. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  a.  s. 

Pre-milking  is  a  desirable  ,  thing 
to  do  when  the  udder  is  badly  con¬ 
gested  and  ready  to  be  milked.  In  a 
recent  study  of  pre-milking  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  it  was  found 
that  such  a  method  slightly  increased 
total  production,  especially  for  the 
first  30  days.  The  principal  objection, 
probably  the  only  one,  is  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  use  of  the  first  drawn  milk 
(colostrum)  for  the  new  born  calf. 
This  milk  is  very  important  to  the 
calf  as  it  carries  large  amounts  of 
needed  vitamins,  proteins,  and  cer¬ 


tain  temporary  immunizing  agents 
against  several  calf  ailments.  How¬ 
ever,  this  objection  can  be  overcome 
by  having  your  veterinarian  draw  a 
pint  of  blood  from  the  Ham  and  then 
feed  this,  fresh,  to  the  calf  in  its  first 
milk;  repeating  this  for  two  or  three 
times.  It  is  also  possible  to  put  the 
calf  on  another  female  which  was 
not  pre-milked  and  has  calved  about 
the  same  time.  Still  another  way  is 
to  save  the  colostrum  in  a  clean 
sterile  container,  and  keep  it  in  the 
refrigerator  for  a  few  days  until 
needed,  then  warm  it  for  feeding. 
Colostrum  can  also  be  stored  in¬ 
definitely  in  the  quick  freezer  if  one 
is  available  on  the  farm  concerned. 

Holstein  Heifer  Makes  Good 


Gains 

I  have  a  four  months  old  Holstein 
heifer  calf.  She  was  a  large  calf  and 
received  five  quarts  of  whole  milk  a 
day  until  she  was  two  weeks  old. 
Then  she  was  switched  to  skimmilk. 
She  began  to  eat  hay  at  a  very  early 
age  but  was  slower  to  take  gram 
than  other  calves  that  I  have  raised. 
At  present  she  is  getting  five  quarts 
of  skimmilk,  four  pounds  of  fitting 
ration  and  four  pounds  of  grass  sil¬ 
age  each  day,  plus  all  the  hay  and 
warm  water  she  wants.  She  con¬ 


sumes  a  great  deal  of  hay  for  such  a 
young  calf.  I  have  taped  her  once  a 
week  since  she  was  born.  At  present 
she  weighs  320  pounds,  which  Is 
above  average,  and  gaining  about  15 
pounds  a  week.  I  am  taking  her  off 
milk  soon  and  I  am  wondering  if  I 
ought  to  increase  her  gram.  I  would 
not  like  to  have  her  cut  down  on 
hay,  but  I  want  to  keep  her  growing 
to  capacity.  She  is  in  good  flesh  now 
and  is  a  very  nice  looking  calf. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  a.  b. 

This  is  excellent  growth  for  a  four 
months  old  Holstein  heifer,  and  your 
system  of  feeding  has  been  good. 
The  average  weight  for  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  250  pounds.  After  taking  her 
off  milk,  it  would  be  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  her  fitting  ration  by  about  one 
pound  per  day.  You  will  need,  of 
course,  to  gradually  increase  the  fit¬ 
ting  ration  whi.e  continuing  to  allow 
all  she  will  consume  of  good  hay  and 
silage  as  she  continues  to  mature. 

Alter  Animals  Early 

Should  calves  and  pigs  be  castrated 
while  they  are  nursing,  or  just  what 
is  the  best  age  to  alter  them?  h.  l. 

It  is  desirable  to  alter  calves  and 
pigs  while  they  are  still  of  nursing 
age.  The  sooner  they  are  operated  on 
after  their  testicles  descend  into  the 
scrotum,  the  less  will  be  the  physical 
shock  and  danger  of  infection.  Disin¬ 
fect  the  operating  site  and  knife,  and 
make  the  opening  large  rather  than 
small  in  order  to  permit  good  drain¬ 
age. 


IN  1949 

WIRE  FARMERS 
THUN  EVER  BEFORE 

SWITCHED  TO  9ISSB 

So,  why  isn’t  it  a  good  idea  for  YOU 
to  get  MORE  MILK  IN  LESS  TIME 
FROM  THE  SAME  COWS! 

SURGE  milks  cows  faster  without  hand  stripping 


For  over  100  years.  New  YoHc  Central  rails  have  done 
double  duty  for  the  freedom  of  rural  New  Yorkers. 


SURGED  much  easier  to  clean,  and  therefore  it’s 
easier  to  produce  clean  milk 

SURGE  has  that  Tug  &  Pull  that  keeps  teat  cups 
from  creeping  up,  preventing  injury  to 
the  udder 


SURGEgets  MORE  MILK  IN  LESS  TIME 
FROM  THE  SAME  COWS  because 
SURGE  TUG  &  PULL  stretches  and 
empties  the  udder 

YES,  SURGE  DOES  MEAN  MORE 
PROFITABLE  DAIRYING  FOR  YOU! 

PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF... 

Ask  your  SURGE  dealer  to 
come  to  your  farm  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  new  SURGE. 


Copyright  IV4V  by  B.bson  Bro«.  Co. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

841  W.  B.ld.n  Avi.,  D.pC  3071  Syraco*.,  N.  Y. 

CHECK  ONE: 

□  Please  send  me  your  book, "The  Surge  Milker.” 

□  Please  tell  my  Surge  Service  Dealer  to  look  me 
up  and  show  me  a  real  milking  job  on  my  cows 
in  my  barn. 


Name- 


\  Address - 


St  ate - 


FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT.  When  the  first  Rural  New  Yorker  came 
off  the  press  in  1849,  the  State  already  had  seven  little  railroads.  In 
the  century  since,  those  lines  with  many  others  united  to  form  New 
York  Central  System  ...  and  create  ever  increasing  freedom  of 
movement  for  men  and  goods.  Today,  in  New  York  State  alone, 
over  8,000  miles  of  Central  trackage  bring  the  farmer  closer  to  his 
markets  .  .  .  bring  city  conveniences  to  the  farm  .  .  .  and  provide 
all-weather  travel  comfort  and  dependability  for  everyone. 

DEFENDING  FREEDOM.  Twice  in  a  generation,  when  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  threatened  America’s  freedom,  these  same  rails  have  become 
vital  weapons  of  defense.  Over  them  have  poured  armies  of  men 
and  mountains  of  material  to  guard  the  free  future  of  the  Nation. 
Yes,  in  war  as  in  peace,  the  railroads  of  New  York  State  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  "Our  Steel  Pathways  of  Freedom." 

FREEDOM  TO  PROGRESS.  Since  Victory,  New  York  Central  has  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $300,000,000  in  new  freight  cars,  new  stream¬ 
lined  passenger  equipment,  new  Diesel-electric  locomotives  and 
other  improvements  .  .  .  much  of  it  operating  within  New  York 
State.  But  how  long  can  such  progress  go  on  under  a  goyerament 
policy  that  burdens  railroads  with  taxes,  while  supporting  other 
forms  of  transportation  with  tax-supported  subsidies?  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  every  citizen  that  a  sounder  policy  be  shaped  . . .  and  soon. 
For  only  so  can  our  "Steel  Pathways  of  Freedom”  be  kept  smooth 
and  efficient  for  every  national  need. 

New  York  Central 

The  Water  Level  Route 
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New  York’s  State  Schools 
of  Agriculture 

By  M.  B.  Galbreath 
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Over  40  years  of  service  to  the 
Empire  State!  This  is  the  record  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitutes  which  were  established  as 
State  Schools  of  Agriculture  between 
1906  and  1913  in  New  York  State. 
Each  of  the  six  has  contributed  much 
over  the  period  of  its  service. 

The  six  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institutes  are  located  at  Alfred,  Can¬ 
ton,  Cobleskill,  Delhi,  Farmingdale 
and  Morrisville.  They  offer  two-year 
terminal  courses  to  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  who  are  interested  in  produc¬ 
tion  or  services  connected  with  the 
production  of  agricultural  products. 
Courses  in  Agriculture  are  available 
at  all  six,  Home  Economics  at  four, 
and  Industrial  courses  at  five  of  the 
institutes. 

The  schools  were  established  with 
the  idea  that  a  special  school  should 
be  established  to  do  the  special  job 
of  training  of  persons  who  came  from 
rural  areas  and  for  those  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  rural  areas.  Origin¬ 
ally  established  as  State  Schools  of 
Agriculture,  the  names  were  changed 
in  1941  to  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Institutes.  This 
recognized  that  industrial  courses  had 
been  added  and  also  that  they  were 
admitting  only  high  school  graduates, 
hence  the  name  “Institute.” 

Each  Institute  has  developed  con¬ 
siderable  tradition  over  its  period  of 
existence.  Many  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  State  have  cham¬ 
pioned  the  causes  of  all  the  Institutes 
and  each  area  served  has  many  strong 
supporters  who,  knowing  the  value 
of  this  training,  will  continue  this 
support.  Their  beginning  and  con¬ 
tinued  existence  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  this  support.  The  name  of 
Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  of  Cornell 
was  associated  with  the  early  days 
of  all  schools.  The  schools  were  orig¬ 
inally  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  and  they  were  connected 
with  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  In  the 
reorganization  of  New  York  State 
government  under  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith  in  1926,  the  State  Education 
Department  took  over  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  the  Boards  of 


Trustees  were  made  Boards  of  Vis¬ 
itors. 

The  following  brief  historical  data 
for  each  school  is  listed  in  order  of 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
school  by  an  act  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  which  became  law 
when  signed  by  the 

CANTON 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
St.  Lawrence  University  was  the  first 
of  the  six  of  this  type  of  schools  to 
be  started.  The  bill  creating  the 
school  was  signed  by  the  Governor 
in  the  Spring  of  1906.  The  first  class, 
all  in  Agriculture,  was  enrolled  in 
the  Fall  of  1907  followed  in  1908  by 
a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  the 
forerunner  of  the  present-day  Home 
Economics.  Industrial  courses  were 
started  in  1937,  namely,  Technical 
Electricity  and  Industrial  Chemistry. 
Prior  to  1926  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  St.  Lawrence  University  was  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  School. 
From  1926  on,  this  board  continued  to 
act  in  its  former  capacity  but  as  a 
Board  of  Visitors. 

All  the  courses  started  as  two-year 
courses  running  for  a  full  school 
year.  In  1919  a  1  courses  became 
three  years  in  length  with  six  months 
in  school  and  six  months  in  practice 
work.  In  1929  the  courses  were 
changed  back  to  two  years  in  length 
for  a  full  school  year.  The  admin¬ 
istrative  heads  of  the  school  have 
been  Kary  C.  Davis  1907-1908,  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Cook  1908-1917,  James  M. 
Payson  1917-1918,  H.  L.  White  1918- 
1919,  Roland  C.  Verbeck  1919-1924, 
and  Van  C.  Whittemore  1924-1947. 
The  present  director  is  Albert  E. 
French. 

Courses  offered  at  Canton  at  the 
present  are  Agriculture,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Drafting  and  Design,  Elec¬ 
trical  Equipment  and  Power,  •  Heat¬ 


ing,  Plumbing  and  Air  Conditioning, 
Industrial  Chemistry,  Radio  and  Com¬ 
munication,  and  Metal  Products  Man¬ 
ufacture. 

ALFRED 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Alfred  was  established  on  May  6, 
1908,  when  Governor  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  signed  the  bill  authorizing 
the  school.  The  first  students  were 
admitted  in  the  Fall  of  1909.  The 
first  courses  were  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Science.  The  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  course  was  discontinued  at  a 
later  date.  A  course  for  training 
rural  teachers  was  started  in  1919 
and  discontinued  in  1927.  Industrial 
courses  were  started  in  1938.  The 
different  subjects  offered  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  Agriculture,  Electrical 
Equipment  and  Power,  Radio  and 
Communication,  and  Refrigeration 
and  Air  Conditioning. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Alfred  University.  The  first  director 
was  Dr.  O.  S.  Morgan  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  W.  J.  Wright,  Carl  E.  Ladd, 
and  A.  E.  Champlin.  The  present 
director  is  Paul  B.  Orvis  who  is  on 
leave  and  the  acting  director  is  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Hinkle. 

MORRISVILLE 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Morrisville  was  founded  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  signed  by  Governor 
Hughes  on  May  6,  1908, the  same  day 
that  Alfred  was  established.  The 
site  chosen  for  the  new  school  was 
the  location  of  the  old  County  seat 
at  Madison  County  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  removed  to  another  lo¬ 
cation. 

The  first  students  admitted  were 
in  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
in  the  Fall  of  1910.  No  other  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  the  curriculum  was 


January  7,  1950 

made  until  the  introduction  of  a 
course  for  training  rural  school 
teachers  in  1921;  this  course  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1933.  The  first  indus¬ 
trial  course,  Auto  Mechanics,  was 
started  in  1933.  Watch  and  Clock 
Making  was  started  in  1937  followed 
later  by  Aircraft  Instruments,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electricity,  Machine  Shop,  Jew¬ 
elry  and  Engraving.  One  new  course, 
Food  Technology,  was  started  as  an 
Agricultural  subject  in  1945  but  soon 
grew  into  a  separate  division.  A 
course  for  Practical  Nurses  was 
started  in  1943.  All  the  courses  men¬ 
tioned,  excepting  Rural  Teacher 
Training,  are  in  operation  at  the 
present  time  with  a  choice  of  11 
fields  offered  to  the  incoming  stu¬ 
dent. 

Among  the  names  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  history  of  the  school 
are  John  A.  Stewart,  who  was  the 
active  promoter  of  the  idea  of  a 
State  School  in  MorrisviTe  and  who, 
through  his  active  political  work,  was 
able  to  influence  favorable  action. 
The  first  director  was  Frank  G. 
Helyer,  now  Director  of  Resident  In¬ 
struction  of  Rutgers  University.  I.  M. 
Charlton  was  director  from  1917  to 
1938  when  he  retired.  The  present 
director  is  the  writer  of  this  article, 
who  began  his  duties  July  1,1938. 

COBLESKILL 

The  bill  establishing  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cob- 
leski  1  was  signed  July  28,  1911.  The 
school  opened  for  instruction  October 
2,  1916.  Home  Economics  was  started 
the  following  Fall.  In  1922  a  course 
was  introduced  called  the  Rural 
Teacher  Training  Course  to  prepare 
teachers  for  grade  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State;  this  course  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1933.  From  the  first, 
Cobleskill  has  continued  to  stress 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
with  no  industrial  subjects. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Frisbie  of  Mid- 
dleburgh,  then  Speaker  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  was  largely  responsible  for 
securing  passage  of  the  act  in  1911. 
Mr.  Frisbie  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  later  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  until  his  death  in 
1931.  Another  well  known  board 


ANDERSON  MILKERS 


For  High  Quality  -  Top  Performance  - 
Simplicity 


MILKER  UNIT. ..All  Stainless  Steel.  Designed 
to  meet  rigid  sanitary  requirements. 


WATER  BOWL 

...Wonderful  new  design  giv¬ 
ing  maximum  dependability  at 
low  cost. 


AUTOMATIC  STALL  COCK 

with  air  filter.. .Very  fast... Keeps 
pipeline  dirt  out. 


Write  for  information  and  prices. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  MILKER  UNITS  •  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
DRINKING  BOWLS  AND  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


At  last!  A  milk  replacement  for  calves  that’s  safe 
and  sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk— over  98% 
milk  serum  solids.  KAF-KIT  supplies  all  the  milk 
protein,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  growth 
factors  your  calves  need — at  big  savings! 

BUILDS  BIG,  STURDY  HEIFERS— KAF-KIT  has  been 
proven  on  more  than  1,000  calves.  Tests  show 
that  at  6  weeks  calves  raised  on  KAF-KIT  are  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

ONE  42-LB.  KIT  REPLACES  336  LBS.  MILK-Just  one 

kit  of  KAF-KIT  will  raise  a  calf  to  6  weeks.  It’s 
easy  to  feed.  Palatable.  See  your  KAF-KIT  dealer. 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  CO. 

Apploton,  Wisconsin  •  San  Francisco,  Wisconsin 
World's  Largmst  Producer  of  Wlioy  Products 


Costs  Half  as  Much 

as  the  Milk 
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member  is  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
of  Lawyersville,  who  also  served  as 
its  president  and  who  continues  to 

serve  today.  TT  . 

The  first  Director  was  Halsey  B. 
Knapp,  who  left  in  1923  to  become 
the  Director  of  a  similar  school  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  Lee  Crit¬ 
tenden  was  Director  until  his  death 
in  1936.  He  was  followed  by  A.  E. 
Champlin  and  Carlton  E.  Wright.  The 
present  Director  is  Ray  L.  Wheeler. 

FARMINGDALE 

The  bill  establishing  the  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture  at  .Farming- 
dale  became  law  on  April  15,  1912. 
The  first  students  were  admitted 
March  1,  1916,  in  the  field  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  .  . 

The  Rural  Teachers  Training 
Course  began  in  1925  and  closed  in 
1933.  The  industrial  group  of  courses 
now  offered  was'  started  in  1946. 
Some  of  these  industrial  courses  are 
Advertising,  Art  and  Design,  Avia¬ 
tion,  Building  Construction,  Drafting 
and  Design,  Electricity,  Highway  and 
Bridge  Construction,  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Instrumentation,  Metal 
Products  Manufacturing,  Radio,  and 
Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning. 
Ornamental  Horticulture  has  become 
an  important  field  of  work  because 
of  its  importance  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  Director 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  was  the  prime  mover  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  school  at  Farmingdale. 
The  first  Director  was  Albert  A. 
Johnson,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hal¬ 
sey  B.  Knapp,  the  present  director. 

DELHI 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  at  Delhi  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1913.  The  first  students 
were  admitted  on  October  1,  1915,  all 
in  Agriculture.  The  following  Fall 
Homemaking  was  started,  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1922,  and  was  revived 
again  in  1933.  A  training  class  for 
Rural  School  Teachers  was  started 
in  1922  and  discontinued  in  1933 
when  all  classes  of  this  type  were 
discontinued  throughout  the  State. 
Other  courses  added  were  Dairy- 
Commercial  1928,  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  1933,  and  Practical  Nursing  in 
1943.  The  Practical  Nursing  Course 
was  discontinued  in  1947. 

The  first  Director  of  the  school  was 


Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  later  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  C.  O.  DuBois  was  the  next 
Director  until  1929.  Mr.  Harlond  L. 
Smith  has  been  Director  for  the  past 
20  years. 

The  1948-49  enrollment  in  the  six 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institutes 
was  3,183  students,  with  1,653  in 
Agriculture,  320  in  Home  Economics, 
and  1,310  in  Industrial  subjects.  This 
does  not  include  many  short  and  spe¬ 
cial  courses  and  special  community 
services  that  the  schools  are  called 
on  to  give. 

The  Institutes  are  a  part  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  which 
came  into  existence  on  April  1,  1949. 
The  two-year  terminal  courses  are  a 
very  important  part  of  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  offered  to  the  high  school 
graduates  of  the  State  under  the  new 
State  University.  The  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  in  this  area  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  recent  addition  of  five 
new  State  Institutes  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Sciences.  These  new  institutes 
are  located  in  industrial  centers  and 
offer  industrial  courses  in  contrast 
to  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institutes  which  are  located  in  rural 
areas  and  offer  courses  designed  to 
fit  the  training  needs  and  employ¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  these  rural  areas. 

All  types  of  education  need  con¬ 
stant  revision  and  examination  in 
terms  of  the  job  to  be  done.  The 
public  has  generally  accepted  the 
need  of  a  high  school  education  for 
all  and  of  a  four-year  college  educa¬ 
tion  for  those  going  into  the  profes¬ 
sions,  for  research,  engineering  and 
those  occupying  key  positions  in  in¬ 
dustry.  We  are  just  becoming  aware 
of  the  much  larger  group  who  need 
to  have  specialized  training  after  high 
school  completion  and  whose  needs 
are  best  met  by  training  such  as  is 
possible  in  the  Institutes.  At  the 
present  time  it  would  appear  that  the 
possibilities  are  unlimited  in  this 
field.  The  technical  advances  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  accentuate  this 
need.  Many  who  now  see  no  need  to 
finish  high  school  and  are  part  of 
the  50  per  cent  who  drop  out,  will 
finish  high  school  if  they  have  a 
proper  incentive.  Institute  training 
will  provide  this  incentive.  Sure  y 
the  first  40  years  is  but  a  beginning 
of  what  is  to  come! 


FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS 

*sm  wm  mi  wm 


Experience  With  Lightning 
Rods 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
December  10,  1859 
Eds.  Rural  New-Yorker:  —  Several 
years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  in  this  loca.ity,  a 
good  many  persons  were  seized  with 
a  mania  for  lightning  rods.  Dis¬ 
interested  gentlemen,  with  but  slight 
pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge, 
came  along  frequently  to  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  iandlords  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  afforded  to  build¬ 
ings,  and,  by  your  leave,  sir,  to  put 
them  on  your  dwellings,  barns  and 
outhouses  at  such  price  per  foot! 
With  a  little  insulated  wire  on  the 
ridge,  having  numerous  upright 
pointers,  and  one  end  plunged  deep 
in  the  ground,  what  could  the  “bolts 
of  Jove”  do  towards  hitting  a  build¬ 
ing  thus  guarded!  They  would  never 
undertake  it,  or  if  they  did,  this  cute 
contrivance  of  man  wou  d  give  them 
such  an  angular  slant  as  they  little 
dreamed  of,  and  send  them,  hissing 
and  chopfallen,  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth!  The  argument  was  so  con¬ 
clusive  that  the  writer  went  into  it, 
or  rather,  the  humbug  went  into  him, 
to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet. 

A  little  while  after,  a  rod  that  ran 
down  the  gable  end  of  the  barn  got 
severed  in  twain  some  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  it  wou  d  have  be'en 
instantly  repaired  but  for  the  oppor¬ 
tune  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that  the 
electric  current  was  sprightly,  and 
could  jump  that  short  distance  with 
all  ease.  So  I  let  it  go.  When  the 
rods  were  put  up,  I  objected  to  more 
than  three  upright  pointers,  believ¬ 
ing  that  number  would  be  sufficient 
to  “draw,”  but  the  gentleman  having 
the  job  claimed  that  each  spire  of 
the  height  used  would  on  y  “protect” 
a  radius  of  six  or .  seven  feet,  and 
hence,  that  at  least  five  were  neces¬ 
sary,  the  ridge  being  sixty-six  feet 
in  length.  And  the  five  went  up. 
Efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  keep  the  whole  string  “on 
guard,”  but  they  frequently  get  out 


of  the  perpendicular.  While  I  write, 
two  of  them  lie  horizontally  with 
their  tips  south,  which  political 
friends  consider  ominous,  but  which 
they  ought  not  to  so  long  as  three  of 
them  —  the  larger  half  —  continue  to 
point  heavenward.  There  is  trouble 
also  with  the  rod  which  rims  a.ong 
the  ridge.  The  little  bone  or  horn 
“insulars,”  not  being  good  to  stand 
the  weather,  have  crumbled  and 
worked  loose  from  the  iron  fasten¬ 
ings,  so  that  the  metal  of  myterious 
power  to  convey  the  subtle  fluid 
when  properly  adjusted  lies  along 
loosely  on  the  roof.  At  the  first 
thought,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
position  was  not  entire  y  safe  for  the 
building;  but  reasoning  that  if  the 
little  rod  had  force  enough  to  draw 
down  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
it  would  also  have  the  requisite 
ability  to  hold  on  to  it  in  spite  of 
the  shingles,  (unless,  indeed,  wood 
had  greater  attractive  power  than 
had  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  it,)  I 
concluded  to  make  no  serious  efforts 
to  keep  the  insulation  perfect. 

The  whole  thing,  on  both  barn  and 
house,  may  go  to  the  Onondaga 
advertiser  of  sorghum  sirup  for  a 
few,  a  very  few,  gallons  of  a  good 
article  of  his  growth  and  manu¬ 
facture  in  this  year  1859,  he  to  do  the 
exchanging.  And  thereafter,  for 
security  against  lightning,  I  shall  only 
trust  the  God  of  Storms,  whose  bolts 
are  neither  hurled  by  chance,  nor 
thwarted  by  any  Heaven-defying 
three-eighths  wire,  but  always  and 
certainly  accomplish  the  exact  pur¬ 
poses  which  His  wisdom  designed. 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  p. 


Q  Q  Q 


Experienced  farmers  know  the  earlier  the  gain ,  the 
bigger  the  profit  from  chicks,  pigs,  calves  and  poults. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  speed-up  the  gains  and  growth  of 
your  young  stock  with  the  "Ingre¬ 
dient  Quality”  nutrition  of  Wayne 
Starting  Feeds.  Here's  how  the 
Wayne  Way  can  help  you,  as  it 
helps  thousands  of  farmers,  cash 
in  with  early  gains  for  bigger  profits. 


CHICKS  Start  ’em  fast  with  the  new, 

improved  Wayne  Chick  Starter  that  gave 
15%  faster  gains  over  last  year's  formula 
in  Allied  Mills  Research  Farm  tests!  Low 
in  fiber,  high  in  efficiency,  the  1950  for¬ 
mula  includes  Nicotinic  Acid,  Choline 
Chloride,  D-Activated  Animal  Sterol, 
Homogenized  Condensed  Fish  and  APF 
Supplement  (source  of  Vitamin  B12)  for 
faster  gains!  Also  available  in  popular 
crumblixed  form — Wayne  Krums! 


PIGS  Feed  for  early-gaining  40  pound¬ 
ers  at  8  weeks  with  new,  improved  Wayne 
Pig  Starter.  "Spiked”  with  APF  Supple¬ 
ment  for  that  extra  nutritional  "kick”  .  .  . 
more  rolled  oats  for  extra  palatability  .  .  . 
Irradiated  Yeast  for  extra  Vitamin  D2  .  .  . 
B-Complex  vitamins  ...  .  dried  whey  for 
growth-promoting  riboflavin  .  .  .  Nico¬ 
tinic  Acid!  .  .  .  adds  up  to  early  gains 
for  bigger  profits — the  Wayne  Way! 


CALVES  For  fast,  low-cost  calf  growth, 
thousands  of  farmers  depend  on  Wayne 
Calf  Starter  .  .  .  fortified  with  Irradiated 
Yeast,  and  made  to  "meet  milk  on  its 
own  terms”  in  results  .  .  .  beat  it  a  long 
way  on  cost.  The  Wayne  dry-feeding 
method  helps  you  produce  early-gaining, 
vigorous  calves,  yet  save  and  sell  up  to 
1,000  lbs.  milk  per  calf  raised  over  old 
methods! 


POULTS  Early,  extra  gains  on  8- week 
poults  may  save  up  to  2  weeks  feeding 
before  market!  Feed  for  early  gains  right 
from  the  start — with  the  rich  nourish¬ 
ment  of  Wayne  Turkey  Starter,  which 
provides  a  variety  of  “Ingredient  Qual¬ 
ity”  proteins,  essential  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Also  enriched  with  Homo¬ 
genized  Condensed  Fish  and  APF  Sup¬ 
plement  (source  of  Vitamin  B12).  A 
truly  high-efficiency  feed! 


FBEE 


FEEDING 

BULLETINS 


Illustrated,  easy-to-follow,  they 
show  the  proved  Wayne  Wav 
to  handle  and  feed  young  stock 
for  the  early  gains  and  bigger 
profits  you  want.  Get  yours  now 
from  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer  or  write — 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  Ill. 

Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Moileru  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Triss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  R  ce 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard- 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t 


A  itron c.  form  fitting.  wash¬ 
able  support.  Back  lacing  ad¬ 
justable.  8haps  up  la  front. 

Adjustable  lee  strap.  Soft, 
flat  croin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  tot 
comfort.  Also  used  as  after- 
operation  support.  Give  meas¬ 
ure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double. 

We  pey  postage  except  on  COD’*.  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
3C8  Esst  12th.  Dept.  RY-15,  Kansas  City  $.  Me. 


ICE  CREEPERS 


Fits  any  man’s  size  artic 
or  rubber.  Protect  yourself 
from  a  Bad  I^pU.  Ice  and 
Sleet  Storms  will  be  with 
us  SOON  PRICE  $1.95 
per  pair.  Psstags  Paid. 
Ask  for  latest  circular  and 
dealers  discount. 

Staatsborg  IceTool  Works 

Bax  18-S.  Staatsbur*.  N.Y. 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
411  Sires  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmera. 
Truckers  etc  Write  for  Prices  and  8amples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvaa  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  hr 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  “d  -,£ric** 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  S.  FA. 
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JUMBO  PACKAGE 
GUIS  COST 

-  of  KOW-KARE  Conditioning 


January  7,  1950 


Great  news  for  cow  owners !  Just 
when  feed  and  roughage  costs  are 
making  production  and  health- 
maintenance  tough,  new  packag¬ 
ing  and  volume  techniques  now 
deliver  Kow-Kare  benefits  at  a 
THIRD  LESS... down  from  49^ 
to  33^  a  pound! 

At  this  new  basis  no  cow  owner 
can  afford  to  leave  cow  health 
and  vigor  to  chance.  With  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  in  average  condition, 
add  KOW-KARE  to  the  feed  one 
week  in  each  month.  For  freshen¬ 
ing  cows,  a  full  month  of  condi¬ 
tioning  is  cheap  insurance. 

Whether  the  herd  is  large  or 
small,  ANY  size  of  KOW-KARE 
is  a  fine  investment;  never  an 


expense.  Use  the  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Vitamin  D  in  this 
famous  formula  to  maintain  a 
replacement  build-up  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.  That’s  the 
common -sense  way  to  vitalize 
expensive  feeds  and  cut  down 
disorders.  Your  dealer  has,  or  will 
quickly  get,  the  new  economy 
size  Kow-Kare.  Start  now  on  the 
good-health  road  to  milk  profits. 

FREE  COW  BOOK  — write  today  for 
new  edition,  24-page  guidance  in 
treating  common  cow  ailments. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

LYNDONVILLE  f,  VERMONT 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

lias  lean  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  In  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  In  peef-c' 
lng  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  bam. 

□  ltemodeling. 

I  am  interested  In  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


Yeur  Leather  Jacket  renovated  by  our  craftsmen  erpert- 
_1re*iVn*b‘^  j?^ue8t  descriptive  circular. 

BERLEW  MEG.  CO.,  DEPT.  IS,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Standard 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 


RIDE  or  WALK 


Plow 

Seed 


'actors 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
i  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 

1  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

r  1,-.-  .  4  FOUR  models 

lultivitci  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

%M _ n_  X  Haying  and  Truck 

MOW fldll \  Crop  Tools.  Run 

anJLawnsV  Spm,S 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 
EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COt 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
31«1  Como  Avenue «01-3  West  atth  Street 


MEET  US  AT  PENN  FARM  SHOW 
Section  B  Space  199-200 
Harrisburg_ January  9-13 


MOON’S  SUPER 
BROILER  RATION.  EH? 


You  betcha,  mister,  for  bigger  meet 
birds  in  shorter  time.  Like  ell  famous 
Moon  Foods,  Moon's  Super  Broiler  is 

specially  formulated  to  do  o  job  _ 

ond  does  it.  Reports  of  actual  results 
are  amazing!  No  additional  feed  re¬ 
quired,  start  to  finish.  Try  it! 


'3,  MOON’S  QUALITY  FEEDS 


Est.  1854 


Y-  to r  noma  of 

nearest  Moon  Food  Dealer  end  broiler  cost  data. 


The  beginning  of  the  second,  or 
election  year,  session  of  Congress 
finds  most  important  farm  legislation 
already  passed  or  rejected.  The  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  farm  field  will  likely 
be  on  investigations  of  one  or  an¬ 
other. 

Still  unsettled  is  the  fate  of  the 
bill  repealing  all  Federal  taxes  on 
oleomargarine,  whether  colored  or 
not.  There  is  also  a  bill  in  the  hop¬ 
per  aimed  at  ending  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service  in 
places  where  State  law  requires  the 
connection. 

Probably  most  important  on  the 
legislative  side  is  still  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  supports.  The  1949 
Anderson  Act  has,  if  anything,  even 
fewer  supporters  than  the  1948  Aiken 
Act — with  this  important  difference. 
The  Aiken  Act,  when  passed,  faced 
a  lapse  of  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
before  it  could  become  effective,  and 
there  was  an  entire  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  sandwiched  between  passage 
and  effective  date.  The  Anderson  Act 
is  effective  right  at  this  minute,  and 
repeal  would  be  a  more  difficult 
proposition. 

At  best,  prediction  is  a  thankless 
ask,  particularly  on  farm  price  sup¬ 
port  legislation  where  views  are  so 
varied  and  the  lineups  of  power  tend 
to  shift  so  frequently.  But  Washing¬ 
ton  reporters  are  forced  to  get  over 
into  this  dangerous  field  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  commodity  they  are 
selling. 

Any  subscribers  who  happen  to 
have  any  early  1949  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  their  shelves  will  find 
that  this  column  predicted  a  House 
effort  to  extend  90  per  cent  supports 
for  another  year.  Also  predicted  was 
a  Senate  squashing  of  this  attempt, 
and  a  compromise  on  retention  of 
Aiken  flexibility  with  somewhat 
higher  levels.  That  this  was  exactly 
word  for  word  and  act  for  act  what 
finally  happened  probably  repre¬ 
sented  luck  rather  than  wisdom. 

Regardless,  that  was  another  year. 
This  year,  the  Anderson  Act  is  also 
faced  with  widespread  dissatisfaction. 
The  House  still  wants  90  per  cent 
supports  and  may  be  expected  either 
to  pass  a  bi  1  about  it  or  at  the  very 
least  make  threatening  noises.  A  good 
part  of  the  Senate  believes,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  price  support  levels 
can  be  set  too  high  under  the  Ander¬ 
son  Act.  Further  complicating  the 
picture  will  be  a  strong  administra¬ 
tion  drive  for  the  *Brannan  Plan. 

Mark  this  down,  however.  Con¬ 
gress  will  become  cost  conscious 
somewhere  around  February  and 
around  that  time  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  despite  all  its 
pub  icity  to  the  contrary,  will  march 
up  to  Congress  and  ask  for  perhaps 
another  billion  dollars  in  price  sup¬ 
port  authorizations.  The  predictions 
of  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  to 
the  effect  that  bumper  crops  last  year 
wouid  tie  up  most  of  the  present 
$4,  /  50  million  CCC  price  support  au¬ 
thorization  are  rapidly  being  realized 
1949  crops  are  still  trick  ing  under 
the  price  support  tent,  and  this  writer 
believes  it  will  definitely  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  CCC  to  ask  for  more  money. 

These  and  other  contradictory 
forces  may  cancel  each  other  out  and 
result  in  only  minor,  if  any,  changes 
in  the  Anderson  Act  this  year  It 
appears  quite  likely,  then,  that  the 
Anderson  Act  will  stand  at  least  for 
another  year. 


The  suspicion  has  lingered  that 
farmers  were  getting  too  little,  con¬ 
sumers  paying  too  much,  and  the 
dairies  making  excessive  profits. 
Dairies  have  been  sued  for  violation 
of  anti-trust  laws,  and  their  chief 
defense  has  been  in  the  fact  that 
Federal  marketing  agreements  and 
orders  tend  to  set  their  prices  to 
farmers  and  to  consumers.  The  same 
defense  was  used  before  the  Gillette 
investigators. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
subcommittee  was  definitely  turning 
its  attention  to  the  marketing  orders. 
One  of  the  things  to  look  for  def¬ 
initely  in  this  session  of  Congress  is 
some  action  initiated  by  the  Gillette 
subcommittee  in  reference  to  milk 
marketing  agreements  and  orders. 

There  has  been  dissatisfaction 
among  farmers  about  the  workings 
of  these  orders.  Here  is  a  tip  for 
R.  N.-Y.  readers.  The  matter  is  def¬ 
initely  open,  and  the  Gillette  sub¬ 
committee  would  welcome  comments 
and  suggestions  from  farmers  any¬ 
where  around  the  nation  as  to  the 
milk  orders.  Se  dom  will  a  letter  to 
Congress  carry  more  weight. 

The  subcommittee  will  almost  sure¬ 
ly  introduce  a  bill  changing  the  milk 
set-up  in  some  way;  maybe  altering 
it  completely.  Introduction  of  such 
a  bill  would  not  necessarily  mean 
passage,  but  it  would  bring  a  critical 
re-examination  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  too  good  a  chance  for 
the  many  critics  of  the  program  to 
pass  up. 

***** 

The  oleo  tax  repealer  is  difficult  to 
predict.  If  brought  to  a  vote,  it 
would  pass  with  relative  ease.  But 
Congress  will  want  to  adjourn  reason¬ 
ably  early  in  an  election  year.  The 
administration  is  set  on  time-consum¬ 
ing  measures  such  as  the  various  civil 
rights  proposa  s.  More  than  a  score 
of  Senators  representing  dairy  States 
are  prepared  to  talk  on  and  on  and 
on  if  the  oleo  repealer  is  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  has 
already  passed  the  House,  but  must 
pass  the  Senate  this  year  or  die.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  bill  will  not  reach  a 
vote  this  session,  and  that  it  will 
therefore  die. 

***** 


***** 

On  the  investigative  front,  the  sub¬ 
committee  headed  by  Sen.  Guy  Gil¬ 
lette  (D.,  Iowa)  will  likely  make  the 
news  of  most  interest  to  farmers.  The 
Gillette  subcommittee  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  to  find  why  there  is  so 
much  difference  between  the  prices 
farmers  receive  and  the  prices  con¬ 
sumers  pay  for  their  food.  While  noth¬ 
ing  official  has  as  yet  come  out  of 
the  subcommittee,  it  is  known  that 
Gillette  and  certain  other  members 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  dairy 
situation.  Many  large  dairies  were 
requested  to  submit  fadts  and  figures 
about  prices  paid  farmers,  prices 
charged  consumers  and  profit  mar¬ 
gins.  The  subcommittee  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  stories  of  the  dairy 
companies. 


Leaving  Congress  and  getting  over 
into  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1950  will  likely  go  down  in  farm  his¬ 
tory  as  the  year  of  drastically  cur¬ 
tailed  production — or  at  least  as  the 
first  postwar  year  of  restrictions.  It 
wi  1  also  be  a  year  which  will  test 
the  entire  idea  of  controls  and  which 
will,  perhaps,  prove  that  this  method 
cannot  be  trusted  to  cut  over-all  pro¬ 
duction  without  drastic  regimenta¬ 
tion. 

All  of  the  so-called  basic  crops 
(corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts 
and  tobacco)  will  be  controlled  either 
through  acreage  allotments,  market- 
ing  quotas,  or  both.  Other  non¬ 
basics,  such  as  potatoes,  will  also  be 
controlled.  Corn  may  again  be  a 
crucial  crop,  with  weather  a  de¬ 
termining  factor.  Last  year  this  col¬ 
umn  contradicted  Department  of 
Agriculture  corn  crop  forecasts, 
claiming  they  were  far  understated. 
USDA  looked  for  a  much  smaller 
crop  this  year.  This  column  con¬ 
tended  that  ideal  weather  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  all-time  record  crop  and 
that,  even  with  the  poorest  of  weath¬ 
er,  the  crop  would  not  fall  below 
three  billion  bushels.  As  it  devel¬ 
oped,  the  corn  trade  in  midsummer 
predicted  a  record  3.8  billion  bushel 
crop.  But  terrific  windstorms  in 
the  main  Corn  Belt,  plus  unprece¬ 
dented  corn  borer  damage,  reduced 
the  1949  corn  total  to  somewhat  more 
than  3.3  billion  bushels,  way  over 
the  USDA  forecast  despite  bad 
weather. 

This  year  the  corn  crop  will  be 
under  acreage  allotments  and  this 
c°lumn  Wiil  very  likely  again  dispute 
USDA  forecasts.  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  will  probably  order  a  12  per 
cent  cut  in  acreage  and  will  forecast 
a  crop  of  three  billion  bushels  or 
less. 

These,  however,  are  the  complicat¬ 
ing  factors: 

Although  the  main  Corn  Belt  has 
been  planting  almost  100  per  cent  in 
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hich-producing  hybrids,  farmers  out¬ 
vie  this  area  have  been  relatively 
slow  to  use  the  hybrids.  When  their 
acreages  are  cut,  they  will  likely 
step  up  use  of  the  better-producing 
seed  to  offset  their  acreage  cuts. 
Other  farmers  who  feed  corn  but  have 
been  buying  rather  than  growing 
their  own,  may  put  in  a  few  acres  of 
corn  in  expectation  of  a  shorter  sup¬ 
ply  and  higher  prices.  The  only  pen¬ 
alty  for  lack  of  observance  of  acreage 
controls  is  the  withdrawal  of  price 
support  on  that  particular  crop.  A 
farmer  who  intends  to  feed  his  corn 
isn’t  interested  in  price  support  aid. 

With  the  wider,  use  of  hybrids, 
more  intensive  farming  operations 
such  as  always  follow  acreage  slashes, 
and  planting  of  com  by  many  farm¬ 
ers  entire. y  outside  the  program,  corn 
production  will  not  be  held  down  by 
the  acreage  restrictions.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  drop,  it  will  have  to  come  due 
to  bad  weather.  Average  weather 
will  produce  a  crop  about  as  large 
as  1949’s,  and  good  weather  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  worse  surplus. 

***** 

How  will  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  an  astute  po.i- 
tician,  administer  the  Anderson  price 
support  act  with  which  he  disagrees? 
There  has  been  much  speculation  and 
no  enlightenment  at  all  from  official 
sources.  Chances  are,  however,  that 
he  will  give  it  an  honest  try.  But 
the  act  gives  the  Secretary  so  much 
discretion  that  it  will  be  diffficult  to 
administer.  Under  the  act,  Brennan 
must  continue  90  per  cent  supports  on 
the  so-cal  ed  basics  through  this  year 
and  can  support  any  other  farm 
product  at  from  zero  to  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  A  few  products,  such  as 
potatoes,  have  specific  ranges  of  from 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  parity  named, 
with  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
go  to  90  per  cent  if  he  wants  to  do  so. 
Dairy  products  have  a  minimum  of 
75  per  cent  prescribed  under  the  act. 

The  most  probable  course  of  action 
for  Brannan,  and  one  this  column 
expects  him  to  take,  is  to  continue  the 
present  price  support  program  pretty 
much  as  now  administered.  Bran¬ 
nan,  under  pressure  of  huge  stocks  of 
butter  and  dried  milk,  will  probably 
drop  dairy  supports  to  75  per  cent. 

Harry  Lando 


A  Milking  Machine 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

April  9,  1898 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  that  confronts  the  dairyman 
at  this  time,  in  his  dairy  operations, 
is  the  securing  of  good,  competent  aid 
in  milking  his  cows.  Plenty  of  men 
are  willing  to  engage  in  every  other 
class  of  farm  work,  but  draw  the  line 


At  Fig.  113  is  shown  a  drawing  of 
a  machine,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
its  character  and  construction.  Hussey 
&  Son,  of  this  county,  are  the  in¬ 
ventors  and  patentees,  and  have 
shown  it  at  several  State  fairs,  some¬ 
times  in  full  operation,  and  many 
comp  imentary  remarks  have  been 
made  because  of  its  simplicity  and  the 
good  work  performed.  The  illus¬ 
tration  gives  it  in  a  crude  way,  and 
not  as  it  would  appear  in  an  im¬ 
proved  form.  Mr.  Hussey  has  been 
using  it  right  along  on  his  own  dairy 
of  25  cows,  two  men  doing  all  the 
work  besides  caring  for  a  large 
amount  of  young  stock. 

An  air-pump  is  used  over  an  air¬ 
tight  cask  or  drum  from  which  the 
air  is  extracted,  using  an  air- 
pressure  gauge  as  shown,  to  a  point 
that  indicates  about  six  pounds  of  air 
pressure.  A  pipe  line  is  placed  from 
the  cask  to  run  overhead  all  along 
in  front  of  the  cows,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  and  stopcock  for  each  two  cows. 
To  each  of  these  openings  is  con¬ 
nected  a  gum  hose,  extending  to  an 
air-tight  five-gallon  can.  From  the 
can,  two  other  gum  hose  are  attached, 
and  at  the  other  ends,  a  set,  or  four 
milking  cups,  made  of  glass.  These 
cups  are  conical  in  shape  with  corru¬ 
gated  rings  in  them  in  which  are 
placed  gum  gaskets  with  holes  in 
them  into  which  the  teats  are 
forced,  and  then  the  air  suction  is 
turned  on  according  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  cow  could  be  milked  by 
hand.  The  glass  cups  a  low  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  see  when  the  milk  begins  to 
flow  and  when  it  ceases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  can  suffices 
for  two  cows,  and  that  but  few  parts 
are  soiled  to  be  cleaned,  as  the  milk 
passes  through  but  about  3%  feet 
of  the  hose  to  the  can.  I  have  seen 
cows  that  gave  2%  gallons  milked 
with  this  machine  in  four  minutes, 
and  17  cows  in  33  minutes,  taking 
two  to  operate  it.  Ten -sets  of  cups 
are  used,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
set  is  placed  on  the  tenth  cow,  the 
first  one  is  likely  to  be  done,  and 
that  set  is  removed  to  the  eleventh 
cow,  and  so  on.  These  cows  did  not 
seem  to  differ  from  other  cows  milked 
by  hand,  as  they  went  on  eating  their 
feed  perfectly  unconcerned.  Some 
cows  were  mi  ked  clean,  others  need¬ 
ed  a  little  stripping.  The  machine 
is  yet  in  its  crude  form,  but  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  with  a  few  small 
improvements  and  the  whole  concern 
made  in  attractive  form,  it  will  soon 
attract  much  attention  with  owners 
of  large  numbers  of  cows.  Where 
power  is  used  to  separate  the  milk, 
the  same  power  would  run  the  air 
pump.  Geo.  E.  Scott 


A  NEW  HILKINO  MACHINE.  Fig.  113. 

at  having  to  milk,  semi-daily,  ten  to  a 
dozen  cows,  which  generally  requires 
early  rising  and  late-evening  chor- 
ing.  Frequently,  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  engage  as  dairy  help,  are  all 
right  till  they  sit  down  beside  a  cow, 
when  they  are  “as  slow  as  grace  at 
a  thief’s  funeral,”  and  practically 
wear  out  the  patience  of  the  best- 
natured  cow  in  the  herd,  until  she 
succeeds  in  getting  even  with  the 
nuisance  by  going  dry.  A  quick,  neat 
milker  who  makes  it  a  delight  to 
the  cow  to  have  him -sit  down  at  her 
side,  and  draw  the  milk  from  her 
well-filled  udder,  with  an  easy,  con¬ 
stant  grip,  using  the  full  hand  to 
extract  it,  is  worth  almost  one-half 
more  than  the  wages  paid  the  care¬ 
less,  poking  fellow. 

To  get  competent  help  of  a  high 
order,  has  been  exceedingly  difficult 
with  the  patrons  of  our  creamery, 
and  for  that  reason,  our  people  have 
not  increased  their  herds,  holding 
them  to  a  number  they  can  care  for 
and  milk  within  their  families.  Three 
exceptions  might  be  added  who  are 
using  milking  machines,  and  by  this 
means,  have  materially  increased 
their  herds. 


The  Powers  That  Be  —  A  Power 
of  Evil — That’s  Russia.  A  Power  of 
Misery — That’s  Ireland.  A  power  of 
Luck — That’s  Louis  Napoleon.  A 
Power  of  Ignorance — That’s  Austria. 
A  Power  of  Nonsense — That’s  John 
O’Connell.  A  Power  of  Mischief— 
That’s  Lola  Montes.  A  Power  of  Fun 
— That’s  Lord  Brougham.  A  Power  of 
Fo  ly — That’s  our  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  Power  of  Slavery — That’s 
the  United  States.  A  Power  of  Good — 
That  must  be  Punch.  —  Quot.  from 
“Punch”,  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Jan.  3,  1850,  page  8. 
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Are  profitable,  poor  one*  never.  More  than  one  cow 
In  your  herd  eat*  her  head  off  every  year  ahe  is  kept. 
Thl*  machine  will  cell  you  which  one.  Book  on  Milk 
Testing  Free. 

OOKXISII.  CURTIS  A  GKKK.VK, 

Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  GOOD  REASONS 

WHY  THE  NEW 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
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Naw  De  Laval  Sterliwt  Speedway  Milker 

De  Laval-Quality  Milking  at  lower  initial 
cost.  The  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  is 
exactly  like  the  Magnetic  Speedway  ex¬ 
cept  for  magnetic  pulsation  control. 


New  De  Laval  Speedette  Milker 

Especially  designed  for  you— if  you  milk 
10  cows  or  less.  Why  put  up  with  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking? 


Yes,  good  dairymen  everywhere 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker.  These  new  users  give 
many  different  reasons  for  their 
choice... but  all  agree  that  they 
add  up  to  Better  Milking. 


TNE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

145  Broadway,  Naw  York  6 
427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
41  Seal*  St,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


Th*  Da  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dapt.  8  22 
145  Broadway,  Naw  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Pit  ate  rend  me  printed  matter  on  : 

□  Tho  Naw  Da  Laval  Magnetic  Spaadway  Milkar 

□  Th*  Naw  Da  Laval  Starling  Spaadway  Milkar 

□  Th*  Naw  Da  Laval  Starling  SpaadaW*  Milkar 

Nam* _ — — . — - 


Town. 


I 
I 
I 
I 

pn _ RFO _ State - — jj 


.State. 


THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  SPEEDETTE 

Especially  t 
Designed  f 
for  the  Man 
Who  Milks  r 

Ten  Cows 

or  Less! 


The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  is  designed  especially  for 
the  man  milking  10  cows  or  less.  Your  pocketbook  can  afford  it— 
and  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  iti  It  will  save  up  to  68  full 
working  days  a  year  on  a  10-cow  herd,  save  you  countless  steps, 
do  the  milking  in  half  the  time  and  produce  more  and  cleaner 
milk  for  you.  See  it  todayl 


MEN  HUB  IF 
INSTALLATION 
AM  FITTINSS 

— quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


5 


NEW  SFEEIETTE 
VACUUM  FBMF 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor ; 
HO  V  operation. 


NEW  STANUAtl 
■E  LAVAL  STEILINS 
SKEUWAY  UNIT 
—for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 
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January  7,  1950 


Only  10  More  Years 
and  I’l I  Be  65... 


Then  I  Can  Retire 


Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  I  can 
retire  when  I’m  65,  with  an  in¬ 
come  that  will  let  me  live  com¬ 
port  ably  and  travel  when  and 

I  where  I  please. 

I  You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 

J  if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 

■  the  new  Fanners  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 

I  and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- - - - - 

f  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-tflO 

J  Gentlemen: 

|  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation. 

■  complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


j  Name. 


.Age. 


j  St.  or  RD.. 

I 

I  City . 


.State. 


HERE'S  !SR  NEWS 


R-L  ARMY  GARRISON  TYPE  SHOES 
PROVE  THEIR  WORTH 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE  1 


A  customer  has  written  us 
about  these  work  shoes: 

“They’re  the  first  pair  of  really 
comfortable  shoes  I’ve  ever 
worn.  Send  me  four  more 
pairs." 

Try  a  pair  of  these  R-L  Army- 
Garrison  Type  Shoes  for  your¬ 
self.  They  are  extra  long-wear¬ 
ing.  extra  comfortable,  an  extra 
good  buy. 

Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  com¬ 
position  sole  and  heel  stands 
up  under  hard  wear.  Full 
oak-tanned  midsole. 

Double  and  triple 
sewed.  Double-thick 
leather  garrison 
back  and  roomy 
toe.Sizes6to  1 2 
whole  and  half 
size.  Army  rus¬ 
set  tan  color; 
wide,  comfort¬ 
able  widths. 

Why  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference 

»  SEND  FOR  PRKI  IfTIRATURi 

*  —ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT™ 

RmI  leather  Shea  Ca.  Money  Order 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept.  A-l  Cheek 

Worcester,  Mass.  C  O.D. (Postage  Extra) 

Send  me - pairs  of  shoes  at  $4-23 

(ind.  mailing  costs)  Send  Free  literature 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City _ 


□ 

□ 
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EARN  MO N E Y  jyW> 


Hftth  Everyday 

Women,  Turn  Spar*  Tima  Into  Cash! 

Mak«  wolcoma  extra  money  with  glorious 
Wallace  Brown  new  Everyday  Greeting 
Cards.  Up  to  60c  profit  for  you  on  sensational 
ST  .00  All -Occasion  Assortment- 16  exquisite 
cards  for  Blrthdsy,  Get-Well.  Baby-Birth. 

Friendship.  Sympathy.  Anniversary.  Friends, 
others  bay  on  sight!  Boost  your  earnings 
with  18  other  fast- selling  assortments  and 
gift  items— Gift  Wrappings.  Plastics.  Floral  Stationery .  Cate  'n  Comic. 
Personal  Notes.  Birthday,  Children's  Books,  New  Imported  Floral 
Napkins.  Nationally  Advertised!  Mail  coupon  for  Samples  on  approval. 
ORGANIZATIONS:  ASK  FOR  SPECIAL  FUND-RAISING  PLAN. 

WALLACE  BROWN.  INC.  MiwFVoV»KVl(i,,tffwVOH*K 


1 

1  NAME  _ 

e-138 

1  ADD  RE  SUL  .  _ _  _  _ 

1 

|  CITY- 

Hi,  neighbors!  Let’s  go  rambling 
together  down  memory  lane  to  the 
fabulous  land  of  those  good  old  days 
which  Grandpa  loves  to  tell  about. 
When  I  tell  you  of  farm  conditions 
as  they  existed  during  my  early  boy¬ 
hood,  you  will  conclude  that  I  am  as 
old  as  this  paper  but  read  on  and  you 
will  understand. 

When  people  came  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  to  settle  the  Midwest,  there 
were  no  roads  so  they  followed  the 
waterways.  Southern  people  poured 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  and 
down  the  Ohio  River  to  settle  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The 
northern  stream  followed  the  Great 
Lakes  from  Buffalo  to  the  new  city 
of  Chicago  and  spread  westward  into 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  only  a 
very  few  stopped  off  in  Michigan. 
Then  there  came  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  lumber  and  the  heavily 
timbered  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan 
was  rapidly  settled.  Young  farmers 
brought  their  families  to  Michigan, 
took  up  land  and  cleared  a  small 
space,  built  log  houses,  and  earned  a 
living  by  spending  their  Winters  in 
the  lumber  camps.  Michigan  was  still 
in  a  very  primitive  condition  when 
Dad  moved  here  from  Pennsylvania 
during  my  fourth  year.  He  tried  his 
hand  at  farming  a  short  time,  than 
gave  that  up  and  entered  the  minis¬ 
try.  We  moved  often  to  better  cir¬ 
cuits  but  always  the  parsonage  was 
in  the  country,  or  in  very  small  vil¬ 
lages  with  most  of  the  members  be¬ 
ing  farm  folks. 

Life  in  the  Old  Farm  House 

Thus,  until  I  was  16,  I  spent  my 
summers  on  the  farm,  working  for 
my  board  and  clothes,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  very  familiar  with  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  I  could  write  a  book  about 
this  but  space  forbids,  so  I  shall  just 
give  you  in  general  terms  how  things 
were.  First,  let’s  go  into  the  house 
and  find  out  how  housewives  lived 
in  those  good  old  days.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  of  logs  with  a  lean-to 
kitchen.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
those  people  never  heard  of,  let  alone 
saw.  No  house  had  plumbing  of  any 
kind.  All  the  water  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  from  open  wells  and  had  to 
be  drawn  up  by  a  long  rope  which 
ran  over  a  pulley.  Many  a  time  I 
have  drunk  water  from  the  old  oaken 
bucket  which  hung  in  the  well.  No 
one  even  dreamed  that  there  could 
be  such  things  as  a  bathtub,  tele¬ 
phone,  electric  light,  enamel  cooking 
ware,  bed  springs,  mattresses,  ready¬ 
made  clothing.  Some  people  had 
kerosene  lamps,  others  used  only 
candles.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of 
a  washing  machine.  The  tubs  and 
pails  were  made  of  wood.  Back  of 
the  house  stood  a  barrel  on  a  slanting 
platform  and  the  ashes  were  dumped 
into  this  barrel  until  it  was  full;  then 
the  housewife  poured  water  on  the 
ashes  and  caught  the  drippings  in  a 
crock.  For  a  long  time  she  had 
saved  pieces  of  fat  meat  and  pork 
loins,  and  out  in  the  yard  was  an 
iron  kettle  hung  on  a  pole.  Into  the 
kettle  went  the  meat  scraps  and  the 
lye  water,  a  fire  was  built  under  the 
kettle  and,  when  the  mess  had  been 
cooked  long  enough,  it  was  allowed 
to  cool  and  then  cut  into  chunks. 
That  made  soap  for  the  whole  year, 
both  for  toilet  and  washing  purposes. 

I  was  a  young  man  before  I  ever  saw 
*a  bar  of  toilet  soap.  If  the  housewife 
was  not  a  good  seamstress,  she  hired 
some  old  maid  to  come  and  stay  with 
the  family  long  enough  to  make 
clothes  for  the  entire  family.  I  was 
17  before  I  ever  wore  a  factory-made 
shirt  or  underclothing.  The  older 
women  ail  had  spinning  wheels  and 
all  of  the  women  could  knit,  so  the 
menfolks  were  all  supplied  with  caps, 
socks,  wristbands,  scarfs  and  some¬ 
times  jackets. 

Each  Fall,  the  straw  ticks  were 
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emptied  and  stuffed  to  the  limit  with 
fresh  straw.  For  the  first  few  nights 
you  felt  as  though  you  were  sleeping 
on  top  of  a  mountain  but,  long  before 
the  year  was  over,  you  could  feel 
every  slat.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  packaged  foods.  Behind  the  coun¬ 
ter  at  the  grocery  store  was  a  row 
of  barrels  containing  flour,  salt,  sug¬ 
ar,  oatmeal,  crackers,  molasses,  ap¬ 
ples  and  kerosene.  For  molasses,  you 
took  your  own  container  to  the  store, 
and  in  wintertime  you  waited  a  long 
while  for  enough  to  run  out  of  the 
barrel  into  the  gallon  measure;  hence 
the  expression,  “Slower  than  molasses 
in  January.”  Most  people  bought 
green  coffee  and  roasted  it  in  the 
oven  and  every  house  had  a  coffee 
grinder.  If  cash  was  scarce,  people 
used  split  peas  or  parched  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  coffee.  Every  housewife 
sewed  carpet  rags  until  she  had 
enough  to  carpet  the  living  room.  The 
kitchen  floors  were  of  wide,  rough 
boards  so  the  women  got  down  on 
their  knees  and  scrubbed  those 
boards.  Wood  was  the  universal  fuel. 
Even  the  public  buildings  were 
heated  by  wood  stoves  and  many  of 
the  locomotives  on  the  few  railroads 
were  wood  burners.  Wood  was  so 
plentiful  that  if  you  needed  some, 
you  did  not  ask  permission  but  just 
went  into  the  nearest  woods  and  cut 
as  much  as  you  needed.  Each  Winter, 
enough  wood  was  cut  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  There  were  always  long 
ranks  of  wood  in  the  back  yard.  Now, 
let’s  get  out  on  the  farm. 

Around  the  Farm 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
simply  did  not  exist  in  that  day.  No 
one  had  ever  seen  a  riding  tool  of 
any  kind.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  mowing  machine,  com  planter, 
grain  drill,  and  at  first  there  were 
no  threshing  machines.  The  hay  was 
cut  by  a  scythe  and  raked  with  a 
hand  rake.  Small  grains  were  planted 
by  sowing  them  broadcast  and .  then 
smoothed  in  by  dragging  a  small 
bushy  tree  over  the  ground.  It  was 
cut  by  hand  with  a  cradle  and  bound 
by  two  wisps  of  straw  into  bundles. 

I  saw  men  thresh  wheat  with  a  flail. 
A  flail  was  a  stick  about  six  feet  long 
with  a  hole  through  one  end.  A 
shorter,  heavier  stick  was  tied  to  it 
loosely  with  a  buckskin  thong.  You 
spread  a  thin  layer  of  wheat  on  the 
floor  and  pounded  out  the  grain.  It 
looked  easy  but  a  novice  was  sure  to 
hit  himself  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  first  threshing  machine  I  saw, 
the  bundles  had  to  be  cut  open  and 
fed  in  head  first  and  one  at  a  time. 
A  long  rod  called  a  tumbling  rod  led 
to  a  revolving  platform  some  distance 
away.  Two  long  poles  were  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  platform,  two  teams 
were  hitched  to  the  poles,  and  round 
and  round  they  went,  while  the 
tumbling  rod  transmitted  power  to 
the  separator. 

Threshing  was  a  gala  day  with 
folks  coming  from  miles  around,  and 
the  wives  and  mothers  with  baskets 
to  make  a  grand  dinner,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  fun  and  neighborly 
gossip.  No  one  had  ever  dreamed  of 
a  tractor,  so  the  only  power  on  the 
farm  was  furnished  either  by  a  team 
of  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  with 
oxen  far  outnumbering  the  horses. 
Two-year-old  steers  were  broken  to 
yoke  and  used  until  they  became  too 
old.  Then  they  were  butchered  for 
beef  and  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
beef  was  so  tough  you  could  cook  a 
piece  all  day  and  not  be  able  to  stick 
a  fork  into  the  gravy.  Homemade 
butter  made  a  large  part  of  the  family 
income,  so  every  farm  had  a  few 
cows.  There  were  no  pastures,  so 
from  early  Spring  until  late  Fall  the 


cows  were  turned  into  the  open  road 
right  after  the  morning  milking.  In 
late  afternoon,  farm  boys  had  to  go 
and  hunt  the  cows.  At  one  farm 
where  I  stayed,  there  were  heavy 
forests  and  big  swamps  all  around 
and  at  night  a  panther  could  be 
heard  screaming  in  the  forest.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  be  dark  before  I  found 
the  cows  and,  believe  me,  I  was 
scared.  I  used  to  cut  a  long  switch, 
grab  the  tail  of  one  cow  and  used 
that  switch  until  we  went  home  in 
high  gear,  with  my  bare  feet  touching 
only  the  high  spots  in  the  road.  When 
I  could  not  find  the  cows,  I  found 
a  granddaddy  longlegs  and  asked  him 
where  they  were.  He  would  point 
with  his  feelers  and  I  would  go  in 
that  direction.  Those  cows  were  big 
and  rugged  and  they  had  to  be,  for 
they  lived  on  a  diet  of  swamp  grass 
and  thistles  during  the  Summer  and 
corn  stalks  in  Winter.  Neither  the 
farmer  nor  the  cow  had  ever  heard 
of  a  dairy  ration,  and  neither  knew 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  protein, 
yet  any  one  of  those  cows  could  fill 
a  12-quart  milk  pail. 

No  R.  F.  D.  in  the  Old  Days 

There  was  no  rural  mail  delivery 
those  days,  so  no  farmer  even 
dreamed  of  the  time  he  could  take  a 
daily  paper.  We  went  to  the  post- 
office  once  a  week  and  got  our  copy 
of  the  local  Bugle.  It  was  made  up 
mostly  of  patent  medicine  ads  and 
a  few  local  items.  We  knew  little  of 
national  or  world  events.  There  was 
not  a  mile  of  paved  road  in  the  State. 
We  had  only  three  kinds  of  roads — 
one,  covered  with  snow  and  ice  in 
the  Winter;  another,  hub  deep  in  mud 
in  the  Spring;  and  still  another,  full 
of  dust  clouds  in  the  Summer.  After 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  Winter,  some 
farmer  who  lived  far  out  would  hitch 
his  team  to  the  bobsled  and  start 
breaking  a  road  to  town.  Neighbors 
would  join  him  as  he  passed  their 
places  and  thus  finish  the  job. 
There  was  not  a  snowplow  in  the 
entire  State. 

I  spoke  of  those  patent  medicine 
ads,  and  there  was  a  good  reason. 
Life  was  hard  and  nearly  everyone 
had  some  kind  of  a  pain  somewhere. 
We  had  cures  for  this  and  that  by  the 
gallons.  In  addition,  each  housewife 
hung  the  attic  full  of  different  herbs 
and  dosed  us  with  various  teas.  Med¬ 
icine  had  to  be  bitter  or  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  no  good.  The  doctors  of  those 
days  were  as  far  behind  as  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  behind  the  farmers  of  today. 
Many  a  person  died  from  what  we 
called  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
when  he  actually  had  appendicitis, 
although  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

There  Was  Time  for  Fun,  Too 

On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who 
thinks  we  did  not  have  lots  of  fun  in 
those  days  is  badly  mistaken.  We 
had  spelling  bees,  taffy  pulls,  just 
plain  parties,  sleigh  rides,  but  our 
main  place  for  meeting  was  at  church. 
Everyone  went  to  church  in  those 
days.  That  period  was  high  tide  for 
the  rural  church.  It  is  a  regrettable 
fact  that  the  automobile  killed  the 
country  church.  In  my  own  county, 

I  located  and  got  the  history  of  17 
rural  churches,  many  of  which  had 
entirely  disappeared  and  others  were 
falling  into  ruinous  decay.  Dancing 
was  considered  quite  sinful  in  those 
days,  but  there  were  always  plenty 
of  young  people  who  liked  to  dance. 
During  the  Winter,  we  danced  on 
Saturday  night  but  always  at  the 
stroke  of  12  the  band  played  “Home 
Sweet  Home.”  No  one  would  be  so 
wicked  as  to  dance  on  Sunday. 

Nearly  every  village  had  a  saloon. 
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hut  only  men  were  allowed,  no  wom¬ 
en  no  children,  and  especially  no 
Sis  Just  to  show  how  strong  a 
§Sd  can  be  influenced,  the  women 
of  the  WCTU  organized  us  small  boys 
Into  bands  of  hope  and  taught  us  the 
evil  of  liquor  drinking.  That  was  a 
very  small  beginning  but  it  finally 
resulted  in  voting  this  nation  dry  and, 
for  my  part,  I  am  to  this  day  a  dry. 
There  were  very  few  magazines  in 
those  days,  although  we  young  people 
had  “The  Youth’s  Companion  and 
the  “Harper’s  Weekly.”  There  were 
also  the  dime  novels  which  the  old- 
timers  may  remember,  but  these  were 
considered  very  wicked  I  used  to 
hide  in  the  haymow  while  old  Cap 
Collier  ran  down  the  wicked  crim¬ 
inals. 

Things  Cost  a  Lot  Less 

Here  are  some  prices  of  yester¬ 
year  which  might  interest  you.  Po¬ 
tatoes  10  to  25  cents  a  bushel;  apples 
25  cents  a  bushel,  oats  18  cents,  corn 
25  cents,  wheat  $1.00;  and  hay  was 
$7  00  a  ton,  eggs  10  cents  a  dozen, 
butter  10  cents  a  pound  in  trade 
Here  were  some  other  prices  that 
helped:  Shirts  30  cents,  overalls  50 
cents,  shoes  $1.00,  straw  hats  10  cents, 
a  good  suit  $10  to  $12.  There  were 
very  few  ready-made  clothes  for 
women.  Women  bought  cloth  and 
each  village  had  its  dressmaker. 

Anyone  who  wishes  may  talk  about 
those  good  old  days  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  was  plenty  of  hard¬ 
ship.  Frozen  feet  and  frozen  fingers 
were  common.  Nearly  all  the  old 
men  had  terrible  chilblains  on  their 
feet.  During  his  youth  my  father  had 
smallpox,  so  he  always  had  a  beard. 
Many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  come 
in  from  a  drive  with  icicles  hanging 
from  his  mustache  and  beard.  Nearly 
all  bedrooms  were  ice  cold  in  Win¬ 
ter,  so  people  used  to  heat  a  soap 
stone  or  a  brick  to  keep  their  feet 
from  freezing.  Winter  was  a  busy 
time  for  there  was  always  a  market 
for  bolts  to  be  used  for  shingles  and 
staves,  logs  and  cord  wood;  the  men 
folks  had  to  keep  busy  all  Winter, 
cutting  and  hauling  these  products. 
I  can  tell  you  from  sad  experience 
that  I  never  froze  so  much  in  all  my 
days  as,  when  a  small  boy,  I  helped 
cut  wood.  The  farms  and  farm  life 
of  today  are  a  paradise  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  good  old  days. 

The  Civil  War  produced  so  much 
unrest  that  this  country  did  not  settle 
down  into  progress  and  prosperity 
until  about  1890.  The  period  from 
1890  to  the  close  of  1913  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  “Gay  90’s,”  but 
it  might  better  be  called  the  “horse 
and  buggy  days.”  It  came  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  close  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  World  War  in  1914  when  we 
entered  the  machine  age.  During  this 


time,  prices  of  all  commodities  from 
factory  as  well  as  farm  remained 
at  an  almost  constant  level.  It  is  to 
this  period  from  1890  to  1914  that  I 
refer  when  I  quote  prices  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  present  day  price 
levels.  This  is  also  the  period  to 
which  I  refer  as  those  “good  old 
days”  as  it  covers  much  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  experiences. 

No  one  likes  to  grow  old.  We  would 
all  like  to  be  young  again,  but  I  most 
certainly  would  not  like  to  live  again 
in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  when  farm 
life  was  one  long  round  of  hardship 
and  privation.  Thank  your  lucky 
stars  that  you  are  living  in  this  day 
and  age  with  all  its  advantages. 

All  Members  of  R.  N.-Y.  Family 

So  our  favorite  farm  paper,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  is  100  years  old. 
It  must  have  had  a  limited  circulation 
during  those  early  years  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  boyhood  had  never  heard 
of  it,  or  any  other  farm  paper  for 
that  matter.  Today,  our  reading  table 
is  much  like  yours,  piled  high  with 
many  magazines,  including  many 
farm  papers.  Of  course,  the  one  and 
only  favorite  is  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  we 
here  at  Long  Acres  feel  .that  we  are 
members  of  one  big  family,,  and  your 
many  friendly  letters  prove  that  we 
are  right.  It  may  be  well’  to  think 
over  the  past  but  it  is  far  better  to 
plan  for  the  future.  The  only  person 
who  ever  got  anything  by  looking 
backward  was  Lot’s  wife  and  all  she 
got  was  too  much  salt.  Let’s  there¬ 
fore  go  forward  to  a  bigger,  better, 
more  prosperous  year. 

How  Come  the  Name  of 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  ? 

Tl>e  distinctive  name  of  Painted 
Post,  New  York  State,  was  given  by 
the  first  white  men  who  paddled  a 
canoe  up  the  Chemung  River  over 
150  years  ago.  As  the  story  goes,  they 
found  a  strange  ceremonial  post 
carved  from  heavy  oak  and  painted 
in  strange  designs.  A  stone  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  in  1893  to  “per¬ 
petuate  the  name  of  Painted  Post, 
preserve  its  traditions  and  honor  the 
memory  of  the  early  settlers.” 

An  historic  landmark  in  this 
Chemung  County  town  fell  before  a 
freak  wind  and  rain  storm  not  long 
ago.  It  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Chief 
Montour,  son  of  the  famous  Indian 
Queen  Catherine,  who  died  of 
wounds  there  in  1779  after  an  at¬ 
tack  by  Indians  and  Tories. 

The  statue,  complete  with  Chief 
and  bow  and  arrows  adorning  the 
top,  was  broken  beyond  repair  and 
souvenir  hunters  eagerly  sought  parts 
of  it  for  relics.  Most  of  the  statue, 
however,  was  saved  and  taken,  still 
recognizable,  to  the  Painted  Post 
museum.  A-  B-  T- 
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SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING. 


Younsr  Ladv— “And  you  really  mean  to  say  that  at  times  you  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
Why,  I  always  thought  that  poor  people  in  the  country  could  get  eggs,  bacon,  milk  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  nothing  !”  .  „  ...  , 

Countrywoman— “  Ony  three  things  as  we  gits  fur  nuffin,  Miss— air,  water, 
advice !” 


and  good 
[Fun. 


21.11#  OF  HOME  FIRES  CAUSED 
BY  FAULTY  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


Easy  to  use  " CHIMNEY  SWEEP”  gets  rid  of  dangerous 
soot  in  furnaces,  flues,  chimneys,  fireplaces! 


A  soot-clogged  furnace  or  chimney  can 
cause  a  fire  when  you  least  expect  it. 
According  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  21.11%  of  all  home  fires 
are  caused  by  faulty  heating  systems— 
the  second  biggest  fire  menace! 

Don’t  Take  Chances! 

Why  risk  burning  your  home  or  costly 
farm  buildings  when  Chimney  Sweep 
makes  it  so  easy  to  destroy  soot.  If  you 
burn  coal,  coke  or  wood  just  sprinkle 
Powder  Chimney  Sweep  on  the  fire*  If 
you  use  oil  or  kerosene,  pour  Liquid 
Chimney  Sweep  into  the  fuel  tank  — 
and  forget  about  soot  troubles. 

Destroys  Soot  by 

Safe  Chemical  Action 


soot  so  that  it  is  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  normal  combustion  —  helps 
prevent  new  soot  from  forming.  Get 
Chimney  Sweep  -  sold  by  hardware 
and  department  stores  everywhere. 

REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARD! 

CLEAN  OUT  DANGEROUS 
SOOT  WITH 

CHIMNEY 
SWEEP 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE  AND 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Chimney  Sweep  is  the  safe,  proved 
way  to  clean  out  soot  in  furnaces, 
stoves,  flues,  chimneys,  fireplaces.  More 
than  10,000,000  packages  have  been 
sold  for  home  and  farm  use.  Chimney 
Sweep  works  on  soot  the  way  soap 
works  on  dirt  —  loosens  accumulated 


POWDER 

1 

| 

1  lb.  Box 

49< 

FOR  COAL,  COKE,  WOOD 

1 

• 

3  lb.  Box 

$1.29 

LIQUID 

■ 

l 

I 

Pint 

$1.29 

FOR  OIL,  KEROSENE 

Quart 

$2.29 

Mode  by  G.  N.  C0UGHUN  CO.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Afeiy  Cord  wood  Chompion 


McCULLOCH 


You  can  turn  any  kind  of  tree  or 
scrap  lumber  into  cordwood  in  a 
hurry  with  the  powerful,  new  light¬ 
weight  McCulloch  chain  saw.  On  any 
farm  with  timber,  the  McCulloch  will 
pay  for  itself  quickly  in  time  and  labor 
saved.  Beside  cordwood,  you’ll  save  money  making  posts,  felling  and 
bucking  logs  for  sale,  tree  maintenance,  and  rough  construction  sawing. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  the  McCulloch  3-25 
portable  saw  ideal  for  all-around  farm  use:  weighs  only  25  lbs.,  develops 
full  3  hp.,  automatic  clutch,  built-in  chain  oiler,  kickproof  rewind 
starter,  and  special  McCulloch  gasoline  engine  that  permits  sawing  at 
full  power  in  all  angles  and  positions. 


18"  blade . $295 

24"  blade . $305 

30"  blade . $315 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE 


15"  bow  saw  .  .  .  $325 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS 

CORPORATION 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Dept.CR 
tos  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Dept.CR 
6101  West  Century  Blvd.,  los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  new  McCulloch  light-weight 
portable  farm  saw.  Also  send  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  where  I  can  see  demonstration. 
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Zone  State 
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®»  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rural  New-Yorker  readers  know 
what  it  is  like  to  live  in  the  country. 
From  April  to  October  the  farmer  is 
busy  plowing,  planting,  weeding  and 
harvesting  from  sunup  to  sundown, 
with  hardly  an  idle  moment  in  be¬ 
tween.  He  learns  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  that  of  his  neighbor. 
So,  after  work  is  done  and  he  sits 
awhile  before  going  to  bed,  chances 
are  that  he  will  pick  up  The  Rural 
and  look  through  it  to  see  what  he 
can  find  that  will  be  of  use  to  him. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  farmer’s 
wife.  All  this  is  fine  for  the  grown¬ 
ups. 

Mr.  H.  W.  CollingwoOd,  one 
of  the  former  editors  of  this 
paper,  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  a  page  devoted 
to  farm  boys  and  girls,  thereby 
making  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
the  full  sense  a  family  paper.  Hence, 
under  the  competent  eadership  of 
Mr.  Edward  Tuttle,  this  page  started 
out  m  November  1919  as  “Boys  and 
Girls”  and  appeared  once  a  month. 


Mary  Lynn  Gehman,  2,  turning  to 
Our  Page  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

It  consisted  of  letters  and  snapshots 
of  young  people.  Gradually  a  few 
drawings  were  used,  done  mostly  in 
pencil  until  it  was  suggested  that  ink 
would  reproduce  much  better.  Mr. 
Tuttle  handled  the  Page  for  six  years 
until  in  September  1925  Mrs.  Iva 
Unger  became  its  editor. 

Under  Mrs.  Unger’s  leadership 
“Boys  and  Gir.s”  became  “Our  Page 
by  Boys  and  Girls”  with  an  age  limit 
of  20  years  for  participants.  As  time 
went  on,  one  page  grew  to  two  pages, 
having  various  regular  columns  such 
as  “Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks,”  under 
which  heading  recipes  were  ex¬ 
changed.  Then  there  was  Nature’s 
Puzzle  which  had  to  do  with  anything 
strange  in  nature  (the  Grand  Canyon, 
Howe  Caverns  and  the  like)  carrying 
an  explanation  as  to  how  such  things 
came  to  be.  Among  other  features 
one  proved  a  great  deal  of  fun:  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  diaries  were  published 
signed  by  nicknames  only — quite  a 
guessing  game  as  to  who  was  who 
among  the  young  contributors.  There 
were  enigmas  and  riddles,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  snapshots  and  letters  were 
collected  into  one  regular  column, 
called  “Ourselves  to  Each  Other.” 

As  the  months  passed,  there  grew 
a  list  of  names  asking  for  correspond¬ 
ents.  Boys  and  girls  thus  began  to 
write  letters  to  each  other  all  sent 
through  the  editor.  Letters  came 
from  many  foreign  countries  as  we  1 
as  throughout  the  •  entire  United 
States.  Through  correspondence  the 
young  contributors  thought  it  would 
be  a  grand  idea,  for  as  many  as  could 
afford  it,  to  get  together  once  a  year 
and  become  acquainted  in  person.  The 
first  of  these  Our  Page  reunions  was 
he  d  at  the  home  of  Earl  O.  Anderson 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.  Mr.  Tuttle 
the  first  ed.tor,  attended  along  with 
Iva  Unger,  Mr.  Unger,  their  daugh¬ 
ters  VxO.et  and  Elsie,  Grace  Sweet, 
Erma  Hershey,  Amy  Springer,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Haight  and  others.  Thereafter 
a  program  of  sights  to  see  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  picnics  and  similar  events 
xor  every  reunion.  Gatherings  took 
place  in  the  homes  of  Amy  Springer 
Middletown,  Pa.;  Esther  Wright 
Shipp  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Haight  near  Niagara  Fal  s,-  N  Y 
The  last  one  was  held  in  the  home  of 
Miller>  Oakley  Manor,  Pa. 

The  goal  of  Our  Page  was,  and  is, 
to  bring  boys  and  girls  together  over 
the  distance,  and  to  help  those  who 
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By  Elsie  Unger 


are  ambitious  and  talented.  To  that 
end  originality  is  stressed,  for  that 
is  the  way  of  progress;  also,  the  need 
to  do  work  to  the  best  of  one’s  ahility 
is  emphasized.  Due  to  such  ta  ent 
and  diligence,  Marion  Weithorn  came 
to  the  attention  of  Professor  Carl  T. 
Hawley  of  the  Art  Department  of 
Syracuse  University.  He  offered  a 
scholarship  for  six  weeks  of  art  study 
at  his  Summer  School  of  Art  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  which  Marion  accepted. 
Though  not  a  goal  in  itself,  but  a 
happy  outcome  over  the  years,  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  young  folks  have  married 
through  the  Page:  Berta  Griffiths 
and  Frank  Prenis,  Miriam  Boyce  and 
Wesley  Her  wig,  and  others.  Many 
good  friendships  of  long  standing 
have  been  made  via  the  R.  F.  D.  and 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  September  1933  came  the  un¬ 
timely  death,  both  for  the  Page  and 
her  family,  of  Iva  Unger.  Her  two 
daughters,  Vio  et  and  Elsie,  took  over 
the  stimulating  work  of  eight  years 
that  she  had  left  behind.  In  1940 
Violet  left  to  become  a  school  teacher. 
During  the  next  decade,  the  remain¬ 
ing  sister  Elsie,  has  edited  Our  Page, 
the  progress  of  which  has  been  un¬ 
interrupted  for  30  years,  except  for 
the  period  of  1943-’46  when  war 
shortages  made  a  break  imperative. 

Our  Page’s  present  featured  col¬ 
umns  with  their  illustrated  heads, 
new  each  month,  sketches  for  Pen 
and  Ink,  stories,  poetry,  letters,  4-H 
articles,  book  reviews,  etc.,  are  the 
voluntary  work  of  boys  and  girls 
(from  six  to  20)  submitted  for  the 
editor’s  choice  of  what  is  best  for 
publication.  Each  piece  of  work  is 
judged  on  its  own  as  to  origina  ity, 
quality  of  effort,  neatness  and  inter¬ 
est  value  to  young  people  in  this  age 
group. 

Naturally  a  certain  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  material  cannot  be  used,  due 
to  space  limitations.  But  that  in  it¬ 
self  is  invaluable  training  in  fortitude, 
persistence,  and  as  preparation  for 
future  experience  in  the  publishing 
world,  shou  d  a  youngster  choose  to 
add  to  farm  income  by  writing  for 
farm  journals. 


The  number  of  contributors'  to  the 
Page  from  all  over  the  United  States 
grows  constantly  and  has  extended 
noticeably  since  World  War  II  to 
England,  Ireland,  Spain,  Holland, 
Belguim,  Western  Germany,  Trini- 
day,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  South 
America — Africa  too,  though  that 
sing  e  contributor,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  over  the  age  limit.  Here  is  a 
melting  pot  by  mail  of  youth  of  many 
nationalities  who  exchange  views, 
both  on  the  Page  and  in  prolific  cor¬ 
respondence,  of  their  daily  work  and 
hobbies.  Of  this,  the  Letters  Wanted 
column  is  sufficient  proof  each  month. 
Keith  Ward,  a  New  York  State  lad 
18  years  old,  wrote  in  December  1948: 
“I  have  had  over  1,500  letters  since 
I  started  the  first  of  the  year.  I 
write  to  more  than  30  regularly,  and 
that  keeps  me  real  busy  in  the  even¬ 
ings!” 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  therefore, 


what  we  all  are  trying  to  do  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  Rural  New-Yorker  friendship, 
to  wherever  it  may  ultimately  reach, 
for  stimulation  and  encouragement 
to  the  lives  and  talents  of  growing 
children.  As  editor  for  these  young 
folks,  as  the  second  century  of  this 
farm  paper’s  progress  is  being  en¬ 
tered,  I  hope  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Page  may  go  on  continuous  y — yes, 
forever,  for  it  is  such  a  simple  way 
of  reaching  into  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  young  people  everywhere. 

The  following  .etters  tell  the  story 
of  early  Our  Pagers,  most  of  whom 
now  have  children  of  their  own  be¬ 
ing  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of 


looking  forward  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  Boys  and  Girls  section. 

“As  I  look  back  on  Our  Page,  I 
realize  how  much  it  influenced  my 
life.  Even  as  a  child  of  six  I  used 
to  admire  and  cut  out  the  art  work. 
Then  one  day  during  my  high  school 
years  I  started  to  submit  drawings. 
I  continued  regularly  until  I  reached 
20,  the  age  limit;  what  a  sad  day  that 
was.  Not  long  after,  through  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  came  an  offer 
of  a  scholarship  for  six  weeks  of  art 
study  at  the  Heart  Lake  Summer 
School  of  Art  in  Pennsylvania.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  but  this  was  just  the 
beginning  of  things  for  me.  Professor 
Carl  T.  Hawley  of  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Syracuse  University  who  di¬ 
rected  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Hawley, 
persuaded  me  to  enter  the  Fall  term 
at  Syracuse.  It  all  seemed  so  im¬ 
possible,  yet  I  did  go  and  my  four 
years  there  passed  very  quickly. 

“It  was  during  the  first  year  in  art 
school  that  I  received  word  of  Iva 
Unger’s  death,  which  came  as  quite 
a  shock;  I  had  always  hoped  to  see 
her  in  person.  I  shall  remember  her 
always  for  her  continued  encourage¬ 
ment.  After  graduation,  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  1937  was  a  poor  time  to  be 
looking  for  a  position  in  the  art  field, 
especially  for  one  without  com¬ 
mercial  experience.  Starting  with  a 
small  position  as  assistant  to  the  art¬ 
ist  for  Carnegie  Institute  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  a  branch  department 
on  Long  Island,  I  decided  it  was  not 
the  place  for  me  since  I  was  not  of  a 
scientific  mind.  My  next  position 
was  in  the  Huntington  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  It  was  a  new  field  and  short 
hours  gave  me  time  for  art  work. 
Children’s  books  interested  me  and 
in  1940  I  illustrated  a  small  book, 
“With  Peterkin  in  the  Garden”  by 
Marguerite  Barranco,  with  pen  draw¬ 
ings  in  black  and  white  of  birds  and 
flowers. 

“Six  years  later  I  decided  to  make 
another  move.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
combine  my  library  work  with  art. 
So  here  I  am  in  the  Picture  Collection 
of  the  Main  New  York  Public  Library 
in  New  York  City,  a  very  exciting 
place  to  work.  Here  artists  of  all 
kinds  come  in  for  pictorial  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
The  huge  collection  of  pictures  is 
clipped  from  papers,  books  and  mag¬ 
azines,  all  arranged  by  subject.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures  are  borrowed  daily 
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for  picture  research.  Most  of  the 
staff  are  both  art  trained  and  library 
trained.  Embroidery,  jewelry  and 
textile  designers,  illustrators  and 
painteis  are  just  a  few  of  the  people 
who  depend  on  this  service. 

“You  can  see  why  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  page  for  boys  and  girls 
means  so  much  to  me.” 

New  York  Marion  E.  Wiethorn 

“Do  you  remember  me?  You  knew 
me  in  the  early  days  by  the  name 
of  Amy  Springer.  So  many  times  I 
have  thought  of  writing.  I  still  read 
Our  Page  and  enjoy  it.  Now  my 
daughter  is  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  it  it.  For  some  time  she  had 
been  talking  of  writing  to  someone, 
so  when  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
came,  we  picked  out  a  little  girl  of 
the  same  age  for  her  to  write  to  over 
the  years. 

“I  have  kept  in  touch  with  quite  a 
few  Our  Pagers  and  have  been 
wondering  about  others:  Erma  Her¬ 
shey,  Earl  Anderson  and  Berta 
Griffiths.  Ten  years  ago  I  married 
Robert  Porr,  and  we  have  four 
children:  Mary  Kay,  nine  years  old, 
Bobby  six,  Carol  five,  and  Elsie  Ann 
three.  Bob  is  a  farmer  and  works  for 
the  Hershey  Estates;  we  live  on  one 
of  their  farms  to  which  we  came 
seven  years  ago. 

“I  often  think  of  the  reunion  trips 
we  took  and  the  Our  Pagers  I  met. 
Writing  letters  was  a  hobby  of  mine; 
now  I  am  doing  it  for  The  R.  N.-Y’s 
Centennial.”  Amy  Springer  Porr. 

Pennsylvania 


“It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  once  again  to  take  part  in  Our 
Page.  When  I  reached  the  fatal  age 
of  20,  I  missed  the  thrill  of  looking 
forward  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
for  maybe  a  drawing  of  mine  would 
be  in  it.  Our  Page  is  still  the  first 
one  I  read  when  the  paper  reaches 
our  home. 

“In  1943  I  was  married  to  Lester 
Gehman  and  moved  to  Ohio  where 
my  husband  was  working  on  a  farm. 
After  almost  three  years,  we  moved 
to  Pennsylvania  where  we  now  are 
in  the  greenhouse  and  market  busi¬ 
ness.  We  raise  flowers  and  tomatoes 
and  sel.  them  at  the  market.  We  had 
the  blessing  of  welcoming  a  daughter, 
Mary  Lynn,  into  our  home.  She  is 
two  years  old,  talks  quite  a  bit  and  is 
always  busy.  You  see  her  in  the 
snapshot  getting  acquainted  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

“To  you  boys  and  girls  who  have 
never  contributed  to  Our  Page,  I 
would  say,  do  so.  Try  your  best  at  a 
poem,  story,  drawing  or  letter,  and 
see  how  you  feel  to  be  a  part  of  it.” 
Pennsylvania  Mrs.  Lester  Gehman 

“Our  Page  has  certainly  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence  on  my  life.  My 
childhood  was  spent  in  the  country 
where,  as  it  happened,  we  had  very 
little  social  life;  each  new  edition  of 
Our  Page  was  eagerly  awaited.  To 
see  my  sketch  published  was  always 
exciting  and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  was 
seldom  disappointed.  Each  time  I  saw 
a  drawing  of  mine  in  print  I  would 
vow  that  the  next  one  would  be 
better.  These  circumstances  stimul¬ 
ated  an  interest  in  art  which  has 
grown  stronger  through  the  years. 

“Although  we  now  live  in  a  small 
village,  a  few  of  us  have  organized 
an  art  group  for  interesting  hobby 
work.  The  majority  of  our  group  is 
married  and  have  children.  Never¬ 
theless  we  have  managed  to  meet 
every  Tuesday  for  over  a  year.  My 
wife  is  a  comrade  in  art  and  does 
some  very  good  work  in  pastels.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  the  qua  ity  of 
work  of  some  of  our  group  who  have 
never  sketched  or  painted  before. 

“I  have  two  daughters,  Lynn  aged 
seven,  and  Kathleen  seven  months 
old.  Well,  it’s  a  full  life  with  making 
one’s  living,  having  a  home  and 
families,  hobbies,  etc.  I  am  sure  Our 
Page  is  still  doing  as  much  for  a  lot 
of  youngsters  as  it  did  for  me.” 
New  Jersey  Harold  F.  Deveney 
These  second  generation  youngsters 
will  be  part  of  the  second  century  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  progress. 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU 


MIDWEST 

TELEVISION 


Immense  151  square- 
screen  on  new  16"  metal-gUss 
tube  .  .  clear,  steady,  bright 
pictures  .  .  Synchronised 

sound  and  picture  that  a  child 
can  tune  in  perfectly  .  . 
JLong  Distance  FM  Circuit.., 
Big  12"  Electro-Dynamic 
Panasonic  Speaker  .  .  .  Avail¬ 
able  in  beautiful  consoles  or 
in  complete  chassis  (not  a 
kit).  Buy  direct  at  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices,  with  Low  Down 
Payment  and  Long  Easy 
Terms  .  .  .  and  on  30  Days 
Trial!  Send  for  32-page,  4 
color  catalog  today. 

BUY  DIBECT 
FROM  FACTORY 
and  SAVKI 


psKSsil 

rums] 


...Also  a  Complete 
New  1950  Line  of 

MIDWEST 

RADIOS  with  lat¬ 
est  improved  FM 
Circuit  and  3-SPEED 
Phonograph. 


Send  This 
COUPON 
on  1c  Post 
Cord  for 
NEW  1950 

FREE 

4  Color 
32  Page 
MIDWfST 
CATALOG 


MIDWEST  RADIO  A  TELEVISION  CORP.I 

Dapt.X4S«,  909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2.  Ohio  J 
Pfaase  sand  me  yavr  new  FREE  If 50  Catalog.  J 

■ 

NAME  _ ■ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


-ZONE- 


-STATE. 
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r. -They're  FREE!— 

Check  the  ones  you  want.  Send  your  list  today. 

ON  FLOWERS: 

□  Plans  for  perennial  gardens  and 
cultural  information 

O  Garden  culture  of  the  rose 

□  Summer  flowering  bulbs — their  culture 
in  the  garden 

□  Herbaceous  Peonies — Planting  and 
cultivating 

□  Dahlia  culture 

ON  VEGETABLES: 

□  Growing  quality  vegetables 

on  a  small  plot  . 

□  Garden  culture  of  root  crops 

□  The  culture  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  etc. 

□  Salads — growing  and  blanching 

□  The  culture  of  bush  fruits  and  vines 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

30  Henderson  Bldg.,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  pamphlets  1  have  checked 
above.  Free  of  charge,  (note:  no  more  than  1  set 
of  10  to  one  person) 


_  State. 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING  FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON  NOW1 


IT’S  SAFE*.  .  .  MOVABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


Send  for  literature  and  prices 

Dealers  and  Distributors  Invited 


K0RAL  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

(Electric  Radiator  Div.) 


43-22  Van  Dam  Street 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 


The  New  KOKAL  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  STEAM  RADIA¬ 
TOR  can  be  used  in 
every  room  of  your 


•APPROVED  BY  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BOARD  OF 
FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


SELL  WOMEN  S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods — cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  £aay  Sales — Good 
Profits — without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  II  Church  Co.,  Dept.  102,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


This  1850  parlor  is  filled  with 
the  sense  of  family,  where  even 
the  house  cat  on  the  carpet  is 
placidly  at  home  with  the  best 
the  house  affords  in  furniture, 
framed  pictures  on  subdued 
walls,  oil  lamp  and  treasure  box 
on  the  central  table,  shells  and 
coral  on  the  mantelpiece,  coal 
fire  in  the  open  grate  and — on 
the  small  table  in  the  far  comer 
— poetry  books  and  the  Holy 
Bible. 


to  Living 


Room  ....  1850 


1950 

In  this  1950  light  and  spaci¬ 
ous  farmhouse  living  room, 
the  attic  furnished  the  four 
black  and  white  prints  on 
the  wall,  the  pitcher  and 
Tobey  jug  on  the  tables  be¬ 
low,  and  coffee  grinder  lamp 
base  at  right.  From  the  bam 
came  the  wooden  decoy 
ducks  for  the  pair  of  lamps 
opposite;  the  barn’s  weather- 
vane  is  now  the  ornamental 
prancing  horse  above  the 
fireplace.  Plain  carpeting, 
wall  to  wall,  sets  off  the 
patterns  in  the  chintz,  the 
heirloom  hooked  rugs  and 
floral  wall  paper. 


Desire  and  taste  in  decoration  to 
day  are  as  different  from  those  of  a 
century  ago  as  the  old  horse  and 
buggy  is  from  the  modern  stream¬ 
lined  car.  This  fact  was  at  once  clear 
to  Mrs.  Bruce  Taylor,  the  third  bride- 
to-be  brought  home  to  the  pleasant 
Taylor  farm  which  overlooks  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  rolling  acres  and  beautiful 
views  of  the  river  charmed  her,  but 
she  was  a  bit  depressed  by  the  living 
room  of  the  farmhouse  which  had 
been  refurnished  by  her  husband’s 
mother  50  years  before.  Some  of 
these  furnishings  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  first  Mrs.  Taylor, 
whose  husband  had  brought  her  there 
as  a  bride  in  1850.  While  the  pres¬ 
ent  bride  realized  there  were  some 
pieces  of  furniture  and  ornaments 
owned  by  her  two  predecessors  which 
she  would  always  wish  to  keep,  she 
also  knew  her  living  room  was  def¬ 
initely  outmoded  and  so  she  decided 
to  come  to  my  workshop  in  the  near¬ 
by  town  and  obtain  help  in  planning 
a  room  that  would  happily  place  her 
husband’s  heirlooms  in  a  comfortable, 
modern  setting.  I  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  that  comfort  and  color,  light 
and  spaciousness  should  be  our  main 
consideration  in  planning  her  mod¬ 
ern  living  room. 

Contrast  this  idea  of  decoration 
with  that  of  a  country  parlor  of  1850 
(as  in  the  Currier  and  Ives  print 
shown  here)  similar  to  the  one  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  first  Mrs.  Taylor.  In 
its  time  such  a  room  was  in  the  height 
of  style,  but  today,  despite  nostalgic 
recollections,  it  would  be  considered 
ornate,  cluttered,  with  no  unity  of 
style  or  furnishings.  The  oil  lamp 
on  the  table  in  the  center*  of  the 
room  gave  a  limited  light  for  read¬ 
ing  and  sewing;  the  furniture,  often 
upholstered  in  horsehair,  was  very 
uncomfortable.  With  both  rug  and 
walls  figured,  there  was  too  much 
pattern  in  the  room  and  the  dark, 
heavy  draperies  were  sombre  and 
kept  out  much  light. 

When  the  second  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
instal  ed  at  the  farm  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  styles  had 
changed  somewhat,  but  the  furniture 
was  even  more  uncomfortable  than  it 
had  been  50  years  before.  She  re- 


By  Clara  Dudley 

placed  the  capacious  Victorian  pieces 
of  upholstered  furniture  with  the 
new,  but  more  severe  Morris  chairs. 
She  added  an  organ  for  the  family’s 
enjoyment,  but  the  same  cluttered, 
confused  style  persisted. 

The  1950  living  room  floor  was  in 
bad  condition  because  of  years  of 
wear.  The  bride  decided  to  discard  her 
old  worn  floral  rug  and  use  wall  to 
wall  carpeting  in  a  pleasing  color 
and  building  her  room  around  the 
color  of  the  carpet.  After  looking  at 
carpeting  in  many  textures  and  col¬ 
ors,  she  chose  a  warm  rosy  beige 
twist  weave  broadloom  carpet.  She 
placed  two  small  hand  hooked  rugs 
(see  1950  living  room  picture)  which 
had  been  made  by  her  mother-in-law 
and  .  were  treasured  by  her  husband, 
in  strategic  places  to  save  wear  and 
tear  on  her  new  wall  to  wall  car¬ 
peting.  Accented  in  black,  the  gay 
floral  scatter  rugs  gave  an  authentic 
family  feeling  to  the  modern  farm¬ 
house  living  room. 

In  keeping  with  the  farmhouse  tra¬ 
dition  of  wallpaper  with  a- floral  pat¬ 
tern,  she  selected  one  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dark  color  and  large 
flowers  of  the  wallpaper  of  1900.  Her 
choice  was  a  soft,  muted  gray-green 
floral  paper  with  a  small  over-all 
pattern  brightened  with  cream  col¬ 
ored  flowers  that  blended  with  the 
rose  beige  rug. 

For  draperies  I  found  her  an  at¬ 
tractive  green  cotton  fabric  with  an 
interesting  new  texture  which  hap¬ 
pily  was  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
background  of  the  new  wallpaper. 
No  glass  curtains  were  wanted,  as 
they  would  only  obstruct  the  beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  the  Hudson  and  keep  out 
the  light. 

Finding  the  inherited  tables  and 
chairs  here  too  shabby  and  inappro¬ 
priate,  they  were  replaced  with  re¬ 
productions  of  good  early  American 
designs  in  maple;  even  her  uphols¬ 
tered  chairs  were  expressive  of  that 
period.  Her  first  thought  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  sofa  which  she  upholstered 
in  a  small '  checked  material  in  two 
shades  of  green.  This  was  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  long  wall  of  the  liv¬ 


ing  room,  flanked  by  two  attractive 
maple  tables  with  shelves  to  hold 
magazines  and  ornaments.  Four 
charming  old  silhouettes  found  in  her 
attic  were  framed  with  black  mats 
and  hung  in  a  group  over  the  sofa. 

Having  noticed  many  duck  decoys 
in  the  barn,  she  begged  a  couple  of 
them  from  her  husband  to  use  as 
lamp  bases  on  the  tables  by  the  sofa. 
With  plain  white  parchment  shades 
they  were  very  effective  against  the 
floral  walls.  A  low  coffee  table  in 
front  of  the  sofa  completed  a  good 
furniture  grouping  for  this  side  of 
the  room  and  gave  Mrs.  Taylor  just 
the  place  on  which  to  set  her  most 
important  heirloom,  a  silver  tea  serv- 
ice.  Her  old  Tobey  jug  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  old  pitcher,  as  well  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  ashtrays,  provided  fitting 
ornaments  for  the  end  tables.  To 
draw  up  to  the  fireplace,  she  selected 
a  comfortable  chair  reminiscent  of 
the  early  American  barrel  type,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  sturdy  fabric  in  a  deep 
warm  rose  shade.  She  decided  she 
would  also  like  to  have  a  prim  little 
wing  chair  with  maple  arms,  to  avoid 
too  many  heavy  pieces  in  the  room. 

Now  for  the  problem  of  how  to 
decorate  the  mantel  of  the  fireplace 
which  is  always  the  heart  and  center 
of  any  room.  Mrs.  Taylor  decided 
to  use  a  wrought  iron  three  branch 
candlestick  which,  with  white  can¬ 
dles,  was  effective  on  one  end  of  the 
mante’.  Balancing  this  on  the  other 
end,  but  not  duplicating  the  idea,  she 
placed  two  antique  green  glass  bot¬ 
tles.  Her  imagination  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  her  choice  of  an 
ornament  to  go  over  the  mantel.  For 
this  she  persuaded  her  husband  to 
let  her  have  a  brass  weathervane  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse  which  had  been 
on  the  barn  for  as  long  as  anyone 
could  remember.  Polished  and  hung 
on  the  wall  over  the  fireplace,  it  be¬ 
came  the  original  and  lively  focal 
point  for  the  room. 

Here  we  have  the  completed  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Taylors’  1950  farmhouse 
living  room,  designed  for  the  way  we 
live  today:  comfortable,  convenient 
and  colorful,  when  contrasted  with 
the  farmhouse  parlor  of  a  century 
ago. 
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A  Century  of  Nutrition 

By  Helen  B.  Robbins 


During  the  last  one  hundred  years 
many  changes  have  been  made  in 
both  the  science  and  the  art  of  nu¬ 
trition  for  the  American  home  fam¬ 
ily  We  have  learned  more  about 
the  basic  needs  of  the  healthy  human 
body  and  we  have  been  greatly  aided 
in  providing  good  wholesome  and  ap¬ 
petizing  food  by  the  enormous  strides 
made  in  mechanical  and  chemical 

science.  .  , ,  ..  .  . 

Persons  without  scientific  training 
have  always  looked  upon  meats, 
grains,  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
many  kinds,  merely  as  food.  Chem¬ 
ists,  however,  discovered  that  such 
common  foo'ds  are  not  just  simple 
substances.  For  instance,  certain 
things  are  found  in  meats  and  animal 
organs  which  do  not  occur  in  vege¬ 
table  foods.  By  1870  it  was  begun 
to  be  realized  that  proteins  differ. 
Some  have  complete  amino  acids 
necessary  for  growth  and  others  are 
not  complete.  Hence,  the  art  of 
combining  certain  foods  which  make 
<mod  each  other’s  deficiencies.  For 
example,  when  a  vegetable  platter 
is  served,  one  does  not  depend  upon' 
the  vegetabls  to  form  a  complete  pro¬ 
tein —  cheese  or  egg  in  some  form  is 
added  to  complete  the  protein. 

An  extraordinary  advance  was 
made  from  1900  to  1930  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nutritive  needs  of  the 
body,  the  chemical  composition  of 
foodstuffs,  the  combinations  of  foods 
which  yie.d  adequate  or  inadequate 
diets,  and  the  effects  on  the  body  of 
diets  which  are  faulty  in  respect  to 
different  nutrients.  Today  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  problems  of 
increasing  the  productivity  of  our 
farms,  raising  the  biological  value  of 
our  crops,  keeping  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  in  good  condition,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  general  health  of  our 
people.  Mineral  deficiencies  in  hu¬ 
man  beings  often  result  from  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  inadequately  fortified 
food — vegetable,  animal,  or  both. 

Drying  of  meats,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  was  an  old  custom.  With 
early  methods  of  preservation  many 
flavors  were  destroyed,  but  today 
some  of  our  most  nutritive  foods  are 
canned  at  home  and  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  All  this  has  resulted  from 
improved  canning  methods.  The 
freezing  of  foods  is  another  form  of 
food  preservation  which  until  a  few 
years  ago  was  little  used.  To  be  able 
in  mid-winter  to  eat  fresh  fruit,  un¬ 
cooked,  is  what  might  be  called  lux¬ 
ury.  Refrigeration  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  save  the  nutritive  va.ue  of 
many  of  our  foods.  Wilted  vege¬ 
tables  are  almost  as  valueless  in  the 
diet  as  they  look;  eggs  kept  at  room 
temperature  for  only  a  few  days  de¬ 
teriorate  very  rapidly. 

So  one  of  the  marked  differences 
between  year  round  daily  fare  of 
today  and  that  of  50  years  ago  con¬ 
sists  of  the  increased  use  of  green 
and  succulent  vegetables.  These  foods 
are  used  both  for  their  refreshing  and 
palatable  qualities  and  for  their  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  New  and  improved 
varieties;  better  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  improved  transportation;  im¬ 
proved  storage;  market  gardening  un¬ 
der  glass,  a  great  increase  in  home 
canning;  and  the  development  of  the 
canning  industry  have  all  made  the 
succulent  vegetables  common 
throughout  the  year  and  available  in 
one  form  or  another  for  almost  every 
family. 

What  is  the  definition  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet?  One  constituted  to  af¬ 
ford  proper  nourishment  might  be 
the  answer.  What  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  is,  then,  is  determined  by  the 
nutrition  experts  of  the  moment. 
Once  it  was  just  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  carbohydrate,  fat  and  mineral 
content  of  the  diet.  Another  then  cur¬ 
rent  idea  was  the  great  emphasis 
placed  on  meats.  Today  it  is  rather 
a  different  broader  picture. 

Previous  to  1879  no  one  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ate  refined  cereal  or  flours.  To¬ 
day  complete  whole  wheat  flour  is 
almost  hard  to  find.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  most  nutritious  dark 
bread  is  whole  wheat  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  does  not  like  it  even  after 
50  years  of  education.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  all  bread  eaten  is  white 
and  by  public  choice.  By  enrichment 
laws,  our  white  flour  today  is  more 
nearly  equal  to  whole  wheat  flour 
than  formerly.  The  thiamine,  niacin, 
riboflavin,  and  iron  which  were  re¬ 
moved  from  whole  wheat  in  the  mill¬ 


ing  are  now  restored,  hence  the  word 
“enriched”  on  bakers’  products. 

In  1906  the  drafting  of  the  original 
Pure  Food  Law  affected  the  food 
picture  very  much.  Other  problems 
in  the  control  of  foods  had  come 
about  through  changed  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Once,  most  foods  were  prepared 
in  the  housewife’s  own  kitchen;  to¬ 
day,  more  and  more  foods  are  pre¬ 
pared  outside  the  home.  Due  to 
scientific  methods  of  production  many 
of  them  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
some  which  the  housewife  can  pre¬ 
pare. 

But  a  law  written  in  1906  was 
never  written  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapidly  moving  food  world.  By  1940 
we  had  progressed  far  from  the 
cracker  barrel  purchase  to  the  at¬ 
tractively  designed  package  and  care¬ 
fully  identified  product.  The  labels 
now  were  changed  to  give  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  and  more  accurate 
and  realistic  illustration  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  does  things  which  are  most  help¬ 
ful  to  the  nutrition  of  the  family  in  that 
they  discover  forms  of  contamination 
in  food;  economic  violations,  such  as 
for  example  butter  of  low  score;  de¬ 
composition  of  foods,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  part;  or  short  weight  or 
deceptive  packaging. 

Just  in  one  generation  nearly 
everyone’s  thinking  has  of  necessity 
been  turned  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  nutrition  because  of 
the  food  and  health  problems  of  the 
two  World  Wars  and  a  worldwide 
economic  depression. 

Hitherto  the  tendency  of  science 
has  been  to  look  to  heredity  and 
genetics,  not  to  nutrition,  to  bring 
about  significant  changes  in  normal 
life  processes.  In  1913  for  example, 
we  learned  of  the  value  of  vitamin  A 
in  nutrition.  Then  followed  closely 
the  knowledge  of  the  value  and  use 
of  other  vitamins  such  as  the  B.  C. 
and  D  vitamins;  also  the  important 
part  which  calcium  plays  in  our 
body.  Thus,  within  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  our  daily  calcium  require¬ 
ment. 

With  our  changes  in  food  habits, 
there  promise  to  be  extra  years  added 
to  our  span  of  life.  Those  extra  years, 
however,  should  not  be  pictured  as 
an  extension  of  old  age,  but  as  in¬ 
serted  at  the  apex  of  the  prime  of  life 
which  is  guided  by  the  changes  in 
nutrition  over  a  period  of  years. 


How  To  Cook  A  Husband 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
February  5,  1859 

The  time  has  arrived  in  the  year 
for  the  preparation  of  many  good 
things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  following  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  catalogue  of 
recipes.  To  cook  a  husband,  as  Mrs. 
Glass  said  of  the  hare,  you  must  first 
catch  him.  Having  done  so,  the  mode 
of  cooking  him,  so  as  to  make  a  good 
dish  of  him,  is  as  follows: 

Many  good  husbands  are  spoiled  in 
the  cooking;  some  women  go  about 
it  as  if  their  husbands  were  bladders, 
and  blow  them  up;  others  keep  them 
constantly  in  hot  water,  while  others 
freeze  them  by  conjugal  coolness; 
some  smother  them  in  hatred,  con¬ 
tention,  and  variance,  and  some  keep 
them  in  pickle  all  their  lives.  These 
women  always  serve  them  up  with 
tongue  sauce.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  husband  will  be 
tender  and  good  if  managed  in  this 
way;  but  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
very  delicious  when  managed  as 
follows:  —  Get  a  large  jar  of  faith¬ 
fulness,  (which  every  good  wife  has 
on  hand)  place  your  husband  in  it, 
and  set  him  near  the  fire  of  conjugal 
love;  let  the  fire  be  pretty  hot;  es¬ 
pecially  let  it  be  clear,  but  above  all 
let  the  heat  be  constant.  Cover  him 
with  affection,  kindness,  and  sub¬ 
jection,  garnished  with  modest  and 
becoming  familiarity,  and  spice  with 
pleasantry,  and  if  you  add  kisses  and 
other  confectionaries,  let  them  be 
accompanied  with  a  sufficient  portion 
of  secrecy,  mixed  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  We  would  advise  all 
good  wives  to  try  this  recipe,  and 
realize  what  an  admirable  dish  a 
husband  makes  when  properly 
cooked. 


•  Gives  you  dean,  safe,  central  heating. 

•  Stoke  only  twice  a  day  in  coldest  weather. 

•  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel  wood. 

•  Fire  always  under  automatic  (mechanical)  thermostatic 
control,  gives  you  even  heat  with  a  minimum  of  creosote. 

•  Rugged,  heavy,  welded  corrosion-resistant  steel 
construction. 

•  No  electricity  required. 

•  Quick  delivery. 
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Mail  coupon  below  for 
our  FREE  100-Page  Style 
Book  showing  everything 
new  in  dresses  and  coats, 
cleverly  proportioned  to 
make  you  look  slimmer. 

The  style  pictured  Is 
of  fine  Spun  Rayon  and 
is  a  big  value  at  $3.98. 
Others  $2.59  to  $25.00. 
Coats  from  $12.95.  Also 
hose,  hats,  suits, shoes, 
corsets,  underwear  and 
accessories — all  at  low 
prices  that  save  money! 

Mail  coupon  for  Style 
Book  showing  hundreds  of 
slimming  fashions — all  in 
your  size — all  at  money- 
saving  prices.  It’s  FREE. 
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PHILO  BURT  Support 

Aids  Injured  or 
Deformed  Back 


■ip] 

says  an  elderly  woman,  “your  appliance 
gave  support  which  brought  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  1  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  use  of  my  back.” 

LIKE  A  PAIR  Of  SUPPORTING  HANDS 


fortable 

- - Celluloid 

Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn’t  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

In  our  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples:  “Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighter;  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  “A  spinal  suf¬ 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
gain  without  awful  backache. 

30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt, 
and  we  work  With  your  Doctor.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 


X. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Fully  describe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specinc  information. 


PHIIfl  RIIPT  m  441  PHILO  BURT  BLDG. 
rrllLU  BUKI  V.U.  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


WORLD’S  FINEST 

ROSE  BOOK 


New  48-page  FULL  COLOR  cata¬ 
log  shows  hundreds  of  roses  and 
perennials— all  guaranteed  to  live 
and  bloom .  Many  money-saving 
offers.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

JACKSON  A  PERKINS  CO. 

839  Rose  Lane,  Newark.  NEW  YORK  .  ,.•//. 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  D  Wf  c 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  KJ  aV.  O 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
Write  for  particulars  —  No  obligation 

BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


enjoy  A  rnrrrr  direct  from 

BETTER  tUrrLL  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.25  Postpaid.  State  percolator,  drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


WFften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Farm  Home  Refrigeration 


By  Leone  Rutledge  Carroll 


Can  you  think  of  any  single  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  farm  home  that  has 
brought  as  much  satisfaction  to  rural 
family  life  as  the  evolution  in  food 
preservation  from  the  spring  house 
to  the  farm  freezer?  Here  is  one 
hundred  years  of  progress  indeed, 
and,  to  my  mind,  progress  that  has 
sacrificed  no  other  benefits.  The 
farm  tractor,  for  instance,  plows  more 
land,  but  old  Dobbin  was  friendlier 
to  the  family;  furthermore  he  had  his 
part  in  fertilizing  the  fields  he  trod. 

When  we  think  of  the  quick  freeze 
unit,  and  the  high  standard  it  af¬ 
fords  American  life  on  the  farm,  a 
century  does  not  seem  too  long  for 
all  that  has  happened  since  the  days 
when  great-grandmother  let  butter 
down  in  the  old  oaken  bucket  that 
hung  in  the  well.  Later  there  was 
the  cool  spring  house;  then  the  saw- 
dust-packed  ice  house  full  of  huge 
blocks  of  ice  cut  from  the  farm  pond 
in  a  neighbor-help-neighbor  plan; 
from  this  ice  house  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  ice  box  in  the  back 
kitchen  was  filled;  later  came  por¬ 
celain-lined  ice  boxes.  Not  so  long 
ago  there  appeared  the  first  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigerator  with  ice  cube  trays. 
We  were  still  to  know  the  wonders 
of  quick  freeze  at  the  community 
locker  plant,  and  still  later  the  thrill 
of  the  freezer  unit  actually  on  the 
farm.  Now  in  1950  there  are  rural 
homes  with  the  exciting  installation 
of  the  walk-in  cooler,  the  chill  room, 
zero  storage  space,  and  the  sub-zero 
quick  freeze  compartment. 

Certainly  today’s  farm  freeze 
equipment  has  taken  the  “irk”  out  of 
“work.”  Even  while  stargazing  into 
the  next  one  hundred  years,  one 
could  not  hope  for  anything  better 
than  to  have  present  day  equipment 
become  sufficiently  inexpensive  to 
permit  general  use  in  all  farm  homes. 

Use  of  the  quick  freeze  levels  off 
some  of  the  peaks  in  farm  activities 
— those  food  preserving  chores  which 
seem  to  come  when  the  weather  is 
hottest,  and  when  there  are  the 
farm  wife’s  “million  things”  to  de¬ 
mand  her  time.  Take  sweet  corn,  for 
example.  With  a  big  farm  freezer, 
one  can  stagger  the  planting  pro¬ 
gram  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  hybrids, 
plan  a  limited  amount  of  corn  ma¬ 
turing  in  series.  This  permits  pick¬ 
ing  a  smaller  amount  every  few  days 
over  a  month’s  time.  Thus,  one  can 
quickly  process  and  freeze  corn  for 
home  use  and,  if  desired,  the  excess 
to  be  sold  when  prices  are  highest, 
not  lowest.  The  family  can  fit  the 
corn  picking  and  processing  into  the 
s  ack  evening  hours,  and  have  a  lark 
doing  it  together  as  a  family  activity. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  farm 
woman  who  may  be  marketing  spring 
fryers,  or  other  poultry.  With  mod¬ 
ern  electric  brooders  the  “spring 
fryer”  production  can  be  spread  over 
more  months,  which  again  permits 
more  leisurely  dressing  for  market 
and  storage.  Freezing  permits  hold¬ 
ing  the  market  birds  for  the  best 


possible  price.  The  awful  rush  of 
dressing  holiday  turkeys  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  in  advance  by  dressing  more 
leisurely  and  freezing  for  the  peak 
of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Purely  for  home  use,  the  freezer, 
in  addition  to  easing  the  work  of  food 
preparation  and  preservation,  con¬ 
tributes  to  farm  family  health.  The 
year  round  eating  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  garden  fresh  and  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins,  has  already  paved  the  way  for 
stronger,  and  therefore  better  bal¬ 
anced,  children,  besides  correcting 
much  in  the  adult  diet. 

Since  freezers  allow  for  food  pres¬ 
ervation  done  “piecemeal,”  the  foods, 
and  those  who  eat  them,  will  be  all 
the  finer  because  of  it.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  vegetables  taste 
better  and  are  more  nutritious  if  the 
very  minimum  amount  of  time 
elapses  between  the  picking  and  the 
freezing.  No  longer  need  we  spend 
hours  picking  bushels  of  peas  at  a 
time.  As  with  corn,  peas  can  fol¬ 
low  a  maturity  schedule  to  allow  for 
a  series  of  small  quantity  freezing. 
While  picking  and  preparing  peas 
for  one  meal,  enough  for  three  or 
four  meals  can  be  quickly  processed 
and  the  extra  packages  popped  into 
the  freezer  for  use,  come  winter. 

Berries  are  a  pleasure  to  freeze. 
“Just  pick  ’em,  pick  ’em  over,”  sugar- 
tumble  them,  package  and  freeze. 
The  fresh  strawberry  shortcake  for 
New  Year’s  dinner  is  a  wonderful 
treat  without  being  expensive.  It 
will  taste  just  as  good  as  though  it 
were,  and  be  as  nutritious! 

However,  the  job  must  be  done 
right  if  all  these  mouth-watering 
foods  are  to  be  really  tops  in  taste 
and  in  food  value.  You  cannot  skip 
the  quick  scald  and  chill  stage  in 
processing  vegetables  without  sacri¬ 
fice  in  flavor  and  vitamins.  You 
cannot  use  over-ripe  fruit  and  ex¬ 
pect  freezing  to  make  it  younger. 
Freezing  does  not  improve  fresh 
foods;  but  it  keeps  food  as  fresh  as 
when  it  was  frozen.  Freezing  holds 
the  quality;  it  cannot  restore  or  create 
quality. 

As  for  poultry  and  meats,  home 
raised  or  bought  in  quantity  at  lower 
prices  for  economy,  one  should  never 
wrap  either  of  these  carelessly.  The 
time  needed  for  perfect  wrapping  is 
negligible;  the  rewards  are  great.  In 
fact,  the  way  to  get  enjoyment  out 
of  doing  anything  that  is  routine,  is 
to  do  it  better  than  anyone  else!  Per¬ 
fection  in  packaging  for  freezing  is 
a  matter  of  practice  that  pays  in 
holding  the  plump,  juicy  tenderness 
of  the  bird  for  the  table,  and  in 
storing  juicy,  flavorful,  tender  meats. 

A  beautiful  top  quality  turkey, 
cleaned  ready  for  the  oven,  tied  to 
solid  compactness  for  minimum  space 
and  exclusion  of  air,  sealed  in 
glistening  cellophane,  clearly  labeled, 
and  held  snug  in  stockinette — here  is 
a  sight  for  hungry  eyes,  a  work  of 
art  at  the  farm  wife’s  hands  and  a 
market  asset  if  sold.  Above  all,  it  is 
good  food  and  enjoyment  for  family 


When  Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard,  she  had  never  heard  of 
quick  freeze.  Today’s  Young  Mother  Hubbard  on  the  farm  stocks  her  1950 
larder  with  a  variety  of  frozen  meats  ( center ,  above),  plus  fresh  frozen 
vegetables,  fruits  and  even  packaged  butter  (right).  The  left  hand  section 
holds  cooked  me  a  s;  label  shows,  for  instance,  frozen  chicken  a  la  king, 
buttered  peas,  tomato  aspic  salad,  cloverleaf  rolls  and  cherry  pie  —  not  ex¬ 
actly  pot  luck  for  unexpected  guests. 


and  guests.  The  turkey  will  still 
be  tops  in  quality;  moreover  it  will 
be  tops  for  many  months  longer  than 
would  the  same  bird  carelessly 
wrapped. 

Arctic  expeditions  have  kept  frozen 
food  safely  for  years;  however,  home 
frozen  foods  should  be  kept  frozen 
until  ready  to  use  and,  once  de¬ 
frosted,  should  not  be  re-frozen  with¬ 
out  cooking.  The  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  process  softens  tissues  which 
makes  the  food  ready  prey  for  bac¬ 
terial  development  and  spoilage. 

The  basic  rules,  which  insure  top 
satisfaction  from  frozen  vegetables, 
are  simple: 

1.  Select  and  plant  those  varieties 
which  are  known  to  possess  good 
qualities  for  freezing.  Most  State 
Extension  Services  issue  bulletins 
naming  the  varieties  suited  to  local 
growth,  and  known  to  freeze  satisfac¬ 
torily.  New  York  State  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field.  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  690,  published  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  is  excellent  for  the  Northeast. 

2.  Plant  on  a  maturity  schedule 
which  allows  having  no  more  produce 
ready  at  one  time  than  can  be  quickly 
processed  for  freezing  by  the  amount 
of  help  available. 

3.  Gather  at  just  the  peak  of  table 
quality,  and  work  with  small  enough 
batches  to  insure  a  minimum  amount 
of  time  elapsed  between  garden  and 
freezer. 

4.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s  rules 
recommended  for  processing  in  your 
unit:  (a)  the  right  ratio  of  vegetable 
and  scalding  water,  (b)  the  exact 
number  of  minutes  recommended  for 
the  scald,  (c)  quick  cool,  (d)  drain, 
(e)  package  carefully  and  as  nearly 
air-tight  as  possible  in  moisture- 
vapor-proof  containers  or  materials. 

5.  Freeze  only  as  much  at  one 
time  as  the  capacity  of  your  quick- 
freeze  compartment  permits.  When 
possible,  sub-zero  freezing  is  prefer¬ 
able,  though  good  results  seem  to  be 
possible  with  zero  freezing. 

6.  It  is  well  to  observe  the  recom¬ 
mended  storage  time  for  different 
foods  though,  again,  quality  wrapping 
will  permit  longer  storage  without 
deterioration,  since  the  major  cause 
for  lowering  quality  is  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

7.  Maintain  a  uniform  storage  tem¬ 
perature  of  zero.  Fluctuating  tem¬ 
peratures  cause  loss  of  moisture,  even 
within  the  package. 

8.  Thaw  or  defrost  by  recommend¬ 
ed  procedure  and  use  foods,  once 
they  are  thawed. 

9.  Cook  correctly  Frozen  foods, 
especially  vegetables,  are  partially 
cooked  in  the  pre-freeze  scald,  and 
are  more  tender  because  of  the  freez¬ 
ing.  Therefore  they  are  easily  over¬ 
cooked,  especially  in  the  pressure 
saucepan.  Follow  all  rules  to  be  sure 
that  this  good  food  is  still  tops  when 
served. 

Entire  meals,  prepared  ready  to 
serve  and  frozen  for  later  use,  are 
the  newest  development  in  the  field. 
Imagine  having  the  apple  pies  for 
threshing  time  all  baked,  weeks  in 
advance!  Imagine  too,  freezing  odds 
and  ends  of  left  over  foods  so  as  to 
have  a  supply  of  prepared  dishes  on 
hand  to  serve  in  a  jiffy  during  house 
cleaning.  You  may  want  to  attend 
the  county  fair  or  a  Home  Bureau 
meeting;  you  can  still  leave  adequate 
meals  for  the  men  folks.  The  farm 
woman  can  even  prepare  and  freeze 
for  a  week’s  menu  of  foods  which  the 
men  or  children  can  simply  defrost 
and  serve,  while  she  visits  a  mar¬ 
ried  daughter,  or  makes  a  necessary 
stay  at  the  hospital  Such  uses  will 
be  extended  in  many  and  varied 
ways.  Some  prepared  foods  are  im¬ 
proved  with  freezing;  mince  pie  is 
one  of  these.  It  is  well  worth  the 
effort  to  make  these  pies  in  advance 
and  freeze-store  them  to  ripen  the 
flavor. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  can 
expect  other  conveniences  from  farm 
cooling  and  freezing  equipment. 
Someone  should  develop  an  electric 
shock,  flash  defrosting  device  which 
wou.d  eliminate  defrosting  (though 
the  formation  of  frost  is  not  great 
when  the  freezing  compartment  is 
separate  and  the  packages  are 
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wrapped  moisture-proof) ;  or  a  means 
to  accomplish  defrosting  without  un¬ 
loading  the  storage  space.  Also  the 
time  may  come  when  the  heat  thrown 
off  by  the  freezing  condenser  will 
be  routed  into  a  fan-equipped  cham¬ 
ber  to  be  used  for  the  family  clothes 
dryer;  or  when  the -chill  rooms  may¬ 
be  cooled  by  subterranean  tappings, 
and  the  waste  heat  used  to  warm  our 
houses!  Far  fetched?  Perhaps,  but 
wouldn’t  your  grandfather  have 


thought  you  a  bit  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  some  day  you  might  install 
a  tiny  portion  of  the  North  Pole 
right  on  the  farm,  or  that  you  might 
gather  your  own  fresh  raspberries  to 
serve  on  ice  cream  in  January?  The 
progress  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
would  seem  to  justify  our  conviction 
that  nothing  is  impossible  when 
American  ingenuity  is  assigned  to 
its  accomplishment. 


Recipes 


Domestic  Economy 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  3,  1850 

Good  cooking  does  not  consist  in 
producing  the  highest  seasoned 
dishes,  nor  such  as  to  foster  a  mor¬ 
bid  appetite;  but  in  preparing  every 
dish  well,  however  simp  e  or  com¬ 
mon  it  may  be.  There  are,  for  in¬ 
stance,  families  who  never  eat  any 
good  bread  from  one  century  to  an¬ 
other,  and  have  no  idea  in  what  it 
consists.  Nor  are  meats  cooked  any 
better  within  their  precincts.  Those 
little,  simple,  and  delicious  healthy 
delicacies,  which  the  good  house¬ 
keeper  knows  intuitively  how  to  pro¬ 
duce,  are  never  seen  here.  Even  a 
dish  of  boiled  potatoes  cannot  get 
themselves  well  boiled.  A  member  of 
the  family  might  as  fell  fall  among 
the  Hottentots.  These  things  ought 
not  to  be,  nor  is  there  any  need  of 


their  esistence  if  the  wife  has  any 
just  notions  about  obligations  to  her¬ 
self  and  the  ones  about  her. 

Corn  Starch — A  New  Article  of 
Food.  —  Many  of  our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  best  and  purest 
starch  to  be  found  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  country  from  Indian 
corn  alone.  Such  is  the  well  known 
“Pearl  Starch”  manufactured  by  J. 
J.  Wood  (  ate  Clark  and  Wood)  of 
Columbus,  also  the  “Oswego  Starch” 
in  New  York.  It  is  manufactured  by 
a  peculiar  process  for  which  a  patent 
was  granted  a  few  years  ago.  .  . 

It  is  easily  prepared  and  can  be 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
following  have  been  tried  by  some  of 
our  most  skilful  housewives  and 
found  to  be  excellent.  We  can  testify 
from  experience  to  the  good  quality 
of  the  recipes: 

Corn  Starch  Pudding  —  Take  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  pure  Com  Starch — 
add  sufficient  new  mi  k  just  to  dis¬ 
solve  it — then  add  three  egg  and 
beat  thoroughly  together;  now  have 
one  quart  of  new  milk,  a  little  salted, 
and  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  then  pour 
in  the  mixture  of  starch  and  eggs, 
stir  briskly  and  boil  for  three 
minutes,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 
For  sauce,  use  cream  and  loaf  sugar 
beaten  together — or  any  other  that 
may  be  preferred. 

Butter  Making — Those  who  only 
make  a  small  quantity  of  butter,  and 
of  course  do  not  churn  every  day 
will  find  the  following  very  im¬ 
portant.  When  the  cream  of  each  day 
is  put  into  the  jar  or  pot  in  which  it 
is  kept,  let  the  whole  be  stirred  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  cream  of  each  day  will  remain  in 
layers  as  it  is  put  in,  and  the  .ower 
strata  will  become  sour  and  bitter, 
and  when  the  churning  is  done,  will 
taint  the  whole.  So  says  a  butter 
maker  of  the  class  alluded  to. 


To  Woman  and  Home  Readers 


No  woman  in  the  home  contem¬ 
plates  an  anniversary  without  feeling 
personal  about  it.  So  to  Woman  and 
Home  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
having  its  one-hundredth  birthday  as 
weL  as  its  historic  centennial. 

During  the  time  of  “getting  ready 
for  the  Centennial,”  we  doubt  that 
“The  Rural”  ever  .had  a  livelier  set 
of  months.  Nor  could  we  have  been 
more  aware  of  what  the  past  has 
bequeathed  in  precept,  in  tradition 
and  accomplishment  to  the  present 
and  coming  generations.  Just  as  much 
time  and  effort,  however,  were  spent 
in  focussing  our  sight  upon  the  future. 
For  much  of  the  future  belongs  and 
depends  upon  the  woman  in  the  farm 
home.  During  the  past  century  both 
her  ability  and  versatility  have  been 
established  without  question.  The 
cover  page  that  introduces  this  Woman 
and  Home  section  attests  to  these  fine 
qualities.  That  the  farm  woman  will 
be  required  to  use  them  to  the  fullest 
in  the  coming  years,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion.  That  she  will  do  so  when  called 
upon,  and  do  so  successfully,  is  like¬ 
wise  not  disputed. 

The  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  therefore,  marks  a  long 
bright  line  with  as  much  or  more 
ahead  as  lies  behind  it.  In  the  next 
100  years,  the  farm  woman  will  really 
“come  of  age.”  The  R.  N.-Y’s  “Woman 
and  Home”  stands  ready  to  aid  its 
readers  in  every  way  possible. 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
born  on  January  3,  1850.  It  was  a 
Thursday.  And  women  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  the  paper’s  birthplace, 
found  in  Volume  I,  No.  1,  a  full  col- 
umn  of  home  items  under  the  head- 
lng,  “Domestic  Economy”  (reprinted 
°n  this  page).  As  a  companion  piece 
appeared  a  similar  column  called, 
happily,  “Sunday  Reading.”  Thus  in 
its  very  first  pages  “The  Rural”  lived 
HP  to  its  title — An  Agricu  tural  and 
family  Journal.  During  the  next  45 
years  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  de- 
hghtful  reading  matter,  in  the  form 
of  articles,  stories  and  advice,  was 


published  over  the  names  of  various 
contributors.  It  was  not  until  1895, 
however,  that  Woman  and  Home  had 
its  own  editor  on  the  masthead.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  55  years  just  ended,  only  three 
women  have  held  the  post. 

Emily  T.  Royle  fi  led  the  position 
with  intelligence  and  distinction  for 
40  years,  1895-1935.  Many  of  you 
remember  her  on  this  page  and  in 
the  column,  “Ruralisms,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  regularly  after  her  retirement. 
Mrs.  Royle,  an  authority  on  flower 
gardening  and  landscaping,  tended 
an  extensive  garden  of  her  own.  She 
came  by  her  green  thumb  naturally 
because  her  father  was  a  we.l  known 
horticulturist  in  England.  She  was 
80  when  she  died  in  1944. 

Mrs.  Royle’s  successor  was  Clara 
Bell  Wool  worth.  Known  as  C.  B.  W., 
she  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  her  readers.  Miss  Wool- 
worth’s  many  weekend  trips  into  the 
country  were  recorded  under  the  tit  e, 
“The  Little  Green  Car,”  and  she  was 
the  originator  of  the  present  very 
popular  “Handicrafters  and  Garden¬ 
ers.”  During  her  seven  years  she  met 
many  “Rural”  subscribers  who  re¬ 
gretted  the  illness  which  resulted  in 
her  quite  sudden  death  in  1944. 

As  for  the  writer’s  five  years  at 
the  Woman  and  Home  desk  since 
1945,  they  are  a  mere  scrap  of  time. 
Yet  with  each  day  we  look  forward 
to  coming  to  the  office;  we  leave  it 
at  night  with  reluctance.  Through 
correspondence  with  our  readers  and 
snatches  of  visits  on  farms,  we  have 
come  to  know  a  great  many  R.  N.-Y. 
folk,  so  that  the  names  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  are  almost  as 
wel  known  to  us  as  are  those  of  our 
own  children  and  our  three  grand¬ 
children — Pern,  Jonathan  and  Susan. 

You  see.  we  cannot  resist  including 
them  in  thoughts  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  centennial.  After  all,  one’s 
life  is  honored  by  one’s  work  and 
family,  and  by  one’s  friends  to  both. 

Persis  Smith 


y.eOld  e*»Nome 
freezers 


The  Challenger 
Freezer 


Means  Quality 

...  in  Freezers 

1st  in  freezers  .  .  .  2nd 
to  none!  Both  the  Stein- 
horst  Deluxe  and  the 
Challenger  (America’s 
best  freezer  buy)  are 
unrivaled  for  conven¬ 
ience,  efficiency,  econ¬ 
omy.  See  Steinhorst  be¬ 
fore  you  buyl 


12  cu.  ft. 


20  cu.  ft. 
Deluxe  Freezer 


26  cu.  ft. 

Side-Opening 

Spray-type 


and  Milk  Coolers 

Both  the  original  Immersion-type 
and  tomorrow’s  Spray-type  Side- 
Opening  Milk  Coolers  are  symbolic 
of  Steinhorst’s  planned  convenience. 


AH  Popular  Sizes 


efficiency,  and  economy  for  dairy 
farmers  .  .  .  further  proof  of  Stein¬ 
horst  quality. 


Milk  Coolers 
Immersion-type 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Now  Many  Wear 


FALSE  TEETH 


With  More  Comfort 


FASTEETH,  a  pleasant  alkaline  (non-acid) 
powder,  holds  false  teeth  more  firmly. 
To  eat  and  talk  in  more  comfort,  just 
sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on  your  plates. 
No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling. 
Checks  “plate  odor”  .  (denture  breath).  Get 
FASTEETH  at  any  drug  store. 


WHITE  SHIRTS 

with  regular  medium  point  at¬ 
tached  collar.  Fine  144  x  76 
broadcloth  designed  for  hard 
service,  frequent  laundering. 
Pocket.  Full  cut.  3  for  $8.75. 
6  for  $17.00  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
for  Circular,  Cloth  Sample 

PLANTATION  SHIRT  COMPANY 

Box  414  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE 

(lives  extra  safety  ami  extra  service.  Long  time  to  pay. 
Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to  meet 
farmers'  credit  needs.  Without  obligation  write  for 
further  details  to — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
310  T  STATE  ST..  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 


TOMBSTONES 


;$9£ 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rsckdai* 

Monuments.  Marker*.  Sdtls- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK,  terms 
Freight  paid.  Writ$  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co..  Dept.  693, 


n 

’muni 

l«K 

IMl 

□ 
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KNITTING  YARN 

Prompt  Mail  Service 
Send  for  FREE  Sample  Card 
COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1231-Y,  Cherry  Si.,  Phil*.  7,  Pa. 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

/^.KNITTING  YARNS 


and 


Finely  spun.  11aiKy-soft.  New 
low  mill-to-you  prices.  Write  for 
free  samples  of  114  vibrant  colors 
easy-to-make  knitting  idea  booklet 


Friendship  House,  (91  Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


NEW  FREEZONIAN  PEAS 


•HARRIS  SttDS-i 

THREE  DELICIOUS  VEGETABLES  FOR  FREEZING 

Here  are  three  of  our  vegetables  that  have  excellent  quality 
when  frozen.  We  aren’t  guessing.  Of  the  many  varieties 
which  we  have  frozen  for  our  own  use  these  three  are  out¬ 
standing.  FREEZONIAN  PEAS— Early-Sweet-Tender.  Vigor¬ 
ous-Wilt  Resistant-High  Yielding.  GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM 
CORN  —  Deep  golden  yellow  kernels  —  Wonderful  sweet 
flavor — Superlative  quality — High  yielding — Wilt  resistant. 
BUTTERCUP  SQUASH— A  small  winter  squash.  Thick  dry 
flesh — Extra  fine  flavor — Deep  orange  color. 

Send  for  Our  FREE  Catalog  Today! 

If  you  grow  for  Market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

10  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  1 1,  New  York 

— 1950  CATALOG  now  wadif — 
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For  Perfect  Results  with 
all  Your  Canning  and  Home 
Freezing,  Remember— 

ONLY  ONE  SUGAR  IS 


PURE! 


100% 
PURE  CANE 
SUGAR 


FREE! 


THESE  TWO  HELPFUL  CANNING 
■  AND  FREEZING  BOOKLETS 


r 


Latest  tested  methods  for  home  food  preserving! 
These  two  booklets  tell  you  everything  you 
need  to  know  about  preparing  foods  for  can¬ 
ning  or  freezing.  We’ll  send  them  to  you  free! 

- WRITE  TO - 

Amenta*  Sty*  Mining  CampM),  121  WaN  St,  Nn>  Y«rt  5,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  FREE 

Name_ 

□ 


L 


HOME 

CANNING 

BOOKLET 

HOME 

FREEZING 

BOOKLET 


□ 


Address- 
City _ 


of  Cou9hs,  Stuffiness 

of  Colds  With  Every  Single  Breath! 


Put  a  spoonful  or  2  of  — 

Vicks  VapoRub  in  a  va-  Breathe  in  i  • 

ponzer  or  bowl  of  boil-  valors  Thit  SOOthm* 
mg  water  as  directed  in  dredtn™  pene,ratJe 
package.  Then  ?,rec!  to  co^'congested 

breathing  passages. 


single  Breath  re- 


Every  -  _U1  re. 

lieves  coughing  spasms, 
eases  stuffiness... brings 
wonderful  relief.  Try  it' 


You  mothers  know  what  grand  relief 
you  get  when  you  rub  on  Vicks 
VapoRub  to  relieve  miseries  of  colds. 

Now— whenever  there’s  congestion 
in  upper  bronchial  tubes— or  if  there’s 
much  coughing  or  stuffiness— use 
VapoRub  this  special  way,  too  ...  in 
steam!  It  brings  relief  in  a  hurry! 


To  keep  up  the  relief,  rub  VapoRub 
on  throat,  chest  and  back,  too.  It 
works  for  hours  to  bring  relief  .  .  . 
even  while  you  sleep.  Grand  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  grownups. 
t fse  if  in  steam- 
ft/bit  on,  too! 


/ 

I 

\ 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  MOTHERS 


Get  “YOUR  CHILD  FROM  1 
TO  5”— a  big  new  digest  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  child  care  from  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine  specially  edited 


for  Vicks!  Send  name,  address,  ^ 
20<  in  coin,  and  a  VapoRub  \ 
boxtop  to  Premium  Dept.  85,  / 

Box  1813.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  / 


Farm  Girls  of  Today 

By  Katherine  Benion 


In  every  State  in  the  Union,  citizens 
are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice  of  the 
achievements  attained  by  farm  girls. 
Rural  youth  activities  have  increased 
a  hundredfold.  Many  agencies,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  industries  have  com¬ 
bined  to  offer  rural  opportunities  to 
those  who  have  the  will  to  learn  and 
do.  As  for  the  farm  girls  themselves, 
they  have  been  most  responsive. 


Esther  Arnold.  (13),  Kanona,  Steuben 
County,  New  York. 


Esther  Arnold,  13  years  old,  of 
Kanona,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
distinguished  herself  because  she  has 
a  way  with  horses.  Esther  has  won 
numerous  first  prizes  in  junior  horse¬ 
manship  and  remains  undefeated  in 
the  pony  class,  having  emerged  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  many  shows  she  has 
entered  in  New  York.  Not  long  ago 
Esther  was  chosen  State  winner  in  a 
nationwide  search  for  a  4-H  Club  girl 
to  play  the  daughter  of  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  motion  picture  entitled  “The 
Green  Promise.”  In  dairy  work  each 
year  since  she  was  10  years  old, 
Esther  has  received  “excellent”  rating 
records  and  made  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  her  dairy  projects.  A  box  of 
ribbons  are  evidence  of  her  prowess 
in  judging  and  showing  cattle,  and  in 
dairy  record  keeping.  Her  cow  rec¬ 
ord  was  a  three-county  zone  winner 
in  1948. 

No  4-H  Club  was  organized  in 
her  locality  when  she  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work.  This  did  not 
discourage  ambitious  Esther.  She 
went  to  her  county  agent  and  became 
an  “individual”  member  which  she 
has  been  ever  since. 

There  is  18-year-old  Barbara  Juni- 
ver  of  North  Branford,  New  Haven 
County,  Conn.,  who  has  used  the 
training  to  become  as  versatile  a 
young  lady  as  you  will  find  any¬ 
where.  Active  in  4-H  work  since  she 
was  nine  years  old,  she  has  comp  eted 
projects  in  poultry,  livestock,  garden, 
clothing,  canning,  farm  and  home  la¬ 
bor,  and  room  improvement.  She  has 
put  her  training  to  good  use  and  has 
won  many  top  prizes  which  have 
carried  with  them  substantial  awards 


Barbara  Juniver  (18),  No.  Branford, 
New  Haven  County,  Conn. 


which  she  has  saved  toward  her  col¬ 
lege  expenses.  In  1945  she  won  first 
prize  in  the  meat  bird  contest  held 
in  her  State,  and  the  following  year 
she  went  to  the  National  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  as  the  State  poultry 
champion  and  was  aiso  named  the 
State  canning  winner.  She  has  been 
superintendent  for  canning  exhibits 
at  the  New  Haven  County  Fair. 

To  this  blonde,  hazel-eyed  young 
miss  the  local  D.  A.  R.  presented  a 
certificate  of  excellence  in  leadership, 
achievement,  and  homemaking.  The 


State  Development  Commission  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  similar  award.  In 
January  1947  Barbara  went  to  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  as  one  of  three 
members  making  up  her  State  team. 
In  competition  with  4-H  teams  from 
all  over  New  England,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  Barbara’s  team  placed 
first.  The  award  she  received  for  her 
prowess  was  100  chicks.  Then  she 
purchased  another  100  and  entered 
them  in  the  Connecticut  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contest  where  she  com¬ 
peted  with  the  best  youthful  broiler 
growers  in  the  State  and  again 
walked  off  with  top  honors. 

Many  a  farm  girl’s  career  has  been 
determined  by  her  youthful  4-H  en¬ 
deavors.  Ruth  Knoebel,  a  student  at 
Penn  State  College,  is  enrolled  in 
the  extension  course  and  credits  her 
choice  of  profession  to  her  early 
experiences.  .  Ruth  became  a  junior 
leader  at  16  and  has  had  two  clubs 
under  her  supervision  since  that  time. 

Well  qualified  for  her  work  as  a 
leader,  in  1946  Ruth  attended  4-H 
Club  Week  at  State  College  as  one 
of  eight  delegates  from  her  county. 
She  placed  high  in  every  project  she 
entered  and  the  following  year  was 
pleasantly  surprised  when  she  was 
selected  to  represent  her  district  at 
the  National  Camp.  Every  Summer 
since  then  Ruth  has  attended  leader¬ 
ship  camp.  At  school,  too,  Ruth  is 
well  rounded,  participating  in  ath¬ 
letics,  dramatics,  language  clubs  and 
holding  numerous  offices  in  all  of 
them.  In  addition,  she  has  been  a 
regular  fixture  on  the  honor  role. 


Ruth  Knoebel  (20),  Sunbury,  North¬ 
umberland  County,  Penna. 


Ruth  makes  most  of  her  own 
c  othes,  including  coats,  and  is  equally 
adept  at  farm  work.  She  won  first 
prize  in  a  corn-raising  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  local  service  club  in  which 
she  competed  with  many  farm  boys. 
Popular  as  a  speaker,  Ruth  frequently 
tells  about  the  many  opportunities 
4-H  has  given  the  farm  girl. 

Some  young  girls  like  Thelma  Bird 
of  Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Pa., 
outstanding  in  4-H  and  other  activi¬ 
ties,  have  also  focussed  attention  on 
the  help  given  to  a  girl  by  farm  life 
in  order  to  achieve  success  in  the 
literary,  scientific  or  other  profes¬ 
sional  lines.  Thelma  started  writing 
poetry  when  she  was  in  grade  school, 
dwelling  entirely  upon  rural  life  and 
its  beauty.  Her  first  poems  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  children’s  pages  of  farm 
magazines. 

Literary  achievement  came  sud¬ 
denly.  Her  high  school  English  teach¬ 
er  suggested  that  she  submit  several 
of  her  compositions  to  the  American 
Poetry  Society  which  each  year  se¬ 
lects  the  best  poetry  written  by  high 
school  seniors  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Two  of  Thelma’s 
poems,  “Autumn”  and  “Picturesque,’ 
describing  the  beauty  of  the  country¬ 
side,  were  selected  for  publication. 

New  Jersey  also  has  its  share  of 
outstanding  farm  girls  and  is  justly 
proud  of  Gloria  Emrich  of  Middle- 
town,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  who 
in  1948  won  the  highest  award  in  her 
State.  There  is  none  any  better.  She 
was  named  girl’s  record  project  win¬ 
ner  and  was  awarded  a  trip  to  the 
National  Club  Congress.  She  had  pre¬ 
viously  attended  similar  State  4-H 
meetings  for  the  previous  two  years. 
Gloria  gathered  additional  laurels 
when  the  Sussex  County  Agriculture 
Board  awarded  her  a  college  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  basis  of  her  scholastic 
attainment. 
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in  everything  connected  with  rural 
life,  she  is  also  a  member  of  Pomona 
Grange  and  active  in  church  organ¬ 
izations.  In  school  her  activities  con¬ 
sist  of  everything  from  journalism, 
debating  and  dramatics,  to  the  home 
economics  club. 


Thelma  Bird  ( 19) ,  Catawissa, 
Columbia  County ,  Penna. 


Gloria  is  a  junior  leader  of  a  club 
of  younger  girls.  In  a  State  apple  pie 
demonstration  she  won  the  top  award 
and  has  won  blue  ribbons  and  spe- 
cia  prizes  in  State  and  county  con¬ 
tests,  also  at  county  fairs.  Interested 


Gloria  Emrich  (20),  Middletown, 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 


History  of  Needlework 


By  Elizabeth  L.  Mathieson 


Crocheting,  knitting  and  embroi¬ 
dery  are  the  three  major  parts  of  the 
art  of  needlework.  From  ancient 
times  to  modern  days,  women  have 
cultivated  this  feminine  art  and  have 
found  relaxation  and  pleasure  in  the 
\Aoric  of  their  hands  with  hook,  eye¬ 
less  needles,  and  need  e  and  thread. 

Crochet  is  the  shepherd’s  knitting 
of  primitive  times.  Their  outer  gar¬ 
ments  were  made  of  the  wool  torn 
off  the  backs  of  sheep  by  brambles. 
This  ragged  wool  was  collected,  spun, 
and  converted  into  warm  clothing 
with  the  aid  of  a  hook  neatly  cut  at 
the  end  of  a  stick.  With  the  same 
shaped  instrument  of  polished  steel 
our  elaborate  designs  are  produced. 

The  word  “crochet”  is  derived  from 
the  French  croches  or  croc,  and  from 
the  o.d  Danish  krooke,  a  hook.  This 
art,  known  on  the  European  continent 
in  the  16th  century,  was  then  chiefly 
practiced  in  nunneries  and  was  indif¬ 
ferently  classed  as  “Nun’s  Work”  with 
lace  and  embroidery.  Brought  into 
Ireland  at  still  an  early  date,  and 
known  there  as  Irish  Point,  it  attained 
to  great  perfection.  The  patterns  from 
which  it  was  worked  were  taken  from 
those  of  needle  lace.  Crochet  was 
known  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
never  attracted  much  attention  until 
about  1838  when  it  became  fash¬ 
ionable.  For  some  years,  now,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popu  ar  of  all 
the  various  sorts  of  fancy  needlework. 

“Look  at  almost  any  picture  that 
represents  the  Domestic  Scene. 
Somewhere  in  it  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  a  piece  of  knitting  ...  a  basket 
beside  the  hearth  holding  wool  and 
needles,  a  half  completed  garment 
laid  down  on  a  chairside  table,  a 
length  of  sock  growing  swiftly  in  a 
woman’s  lap.  The  clicking  of  knit¬ 
ting  needles  is  one  of  the  sounds  that 
spe  Is  domestic  felicity  along  with  the 
crackle  of  logs,  the  laughter  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  whistle  of  a  kettle  and  the 
voices  that  come  over  the  radio  into 
millions  of  American  homes. 

“Today,  knitting  enjoys  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  vogue  of  its 
long  and  honorable  history.” — 

From  Foreword  to  Elizabeth  Mathie- 
son’s  “The  Complete  Book  of  Knit¬ 
ting;”  World  Publishing  Co. 


NOTES  ON  EMBROIDERY 


By  Vera  D.  Guild 
From  the  fabulous  gold  embroi¬ 
deries  of  the  East  to  the  quaint  sam¬ 
plers  made  by  Pilgrim  schoolgirls,  the 
history  of  embroidery  reflects  the 
story  of  women  in  all  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Long  before  the  New 
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rid  was  dreamed  of,  however,  the 
s-stitch  was  the  only  known  dec- 
ive  stitch.  Because  cloths  then 
loosely  woven,  their  thread  pat- 
probably  suggested  the  use  of 
c  :ed  stitches  at  the  small  squares 
ed  at  the  junction  of  textile 
These  squares  formed  lines, 
is  and  corners  and  in  doub  e 
■  '  made  borders.  Found  in  the 
chres  of  Egypt,  decorative  banks 
oss-stitch  have  come  to  us  on 
s  of  linen,  as  also  from  the 
l  grounds  of  prehistoric  races 
uth  America.  Moreover  it  re¬ 
el  the  only  stitch  until  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  weaving  produced 
textiles  so  fine  that  the  spaces  be¬ 


of 
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tween  threads  were  unnoticeable. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  over-stitch, 
which  we  call  Kensington,  was  in¬ 
vented. 


Though  the  history  of  embroidery 
in  America  actually  began  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Co.ony,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
primative  art  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  created  beauty  with  limited  re¬ 
sources  in  their  unique  porcupine 
quillwork,  beadwork  and  fringing. 
However,  the  cross-stitch  samplers 
taught  by  Pilgrim  mothers  to  their 
children,  and  the  adult  crewel-work 
of  New  England,  were  the  first  orna¬ 
mental  stitchery  practiced  in  this 
country  by  women  of  European  her¬ 
itage. 


What  a  “flower  show”  for  your 
table!  Beautiful  crocheted 
daisies,  daffodils,  blue  bells, 
apple  blossoms,  forget-me-nots, 
pink  clovers,  asters,  pansies  .  .  . 
all  in  “Floral  Doilies”  .  .  .  and 
so  quick  and  easy  to  crochet! 


BOOK  NO.  2SS 
IN  BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


Learning  embroidery  and  learning 
letters  were  simultaneous  for  the 
New  England  child  as  she  mastered 
cross-stitches  for  her  samplers.  Thus 
each  small  girl  shared  kinship  with 
women  of  all  ages.  A  home-taught 
industry,  handed  down  from  mother 
to  daughter  along  with  darning  and 
other  necessities,  sampler  making  de¬ 
veloped  from  thrifty  housewifery  on 
coarse  linen  to  elaborate  scenes  from 
the  Bible  on  canvas. 

No  history,  however  brief,  of 
needlework  in  America,  should  omit 
that  domestic  needlework  of  the  later 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  patchwork  quilt.  Patch- 
work  designs  and  quilting  represented 
much  skill  and  creative  effort.  No 
material  was  bought  for  this  purpose, 
only  left-over  scraps  would  be  used, 
and  considerable  dexterity  of  mind 
and  hand  was  needed  to  complete  a 
quilt  with  harmonious  coloring. 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  LIBRARY 
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THE  SPOOL  COTTON  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  1372, Newark  1,  New  Jersey 


Plus*  and  me  the  beeks  checked,  it  1 0£  each.  I  enclose  $ 


□  Ik.  No.  258,  “Floral  Doilies'' 

□  Ik.  No.  261,  “Chair  Sets  and  Runners” 

□  Ik.  No.  260,  "Correct  Table  Settings" 

□  Ik.  No.  259,  “Fine  Crochet  and  Tattinf” 

□  Ik.  No.  257,  “Prizewinners”  (crochet) 


□  Ik.  No.  256,  “Handkerchief  Edgings” 

□  Ik.  No.  233, '  'Learn  to  Crochet' ' 

□  Ik.  Ns.  251,  “Tablecloths " 

□  Bk.  No.  244,  "  Bedspreads” 

□  Bk.  No.  170,  “Learn  How  Book” 


(Please  Print) 
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Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 


Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 


You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 


kly 

you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2  Vi 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine  —  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 
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Lingerie  Lengths 
ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  41.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


FALSE  TEETH 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 


KLUTCH  forms  •  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security: 
In  many_  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drng- 
f  lata ...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  ft.  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubetitutet,  but  seud  ua  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5003- A,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


8-BIG  MONEY 


.Soil  Greeting  Cards  in  Spare  Time 

lMik«  extra  cash— and  friends,  too!  Take  easy 
\orders  for  lovely,  new  Everyday  Cards. 
iSall  only  lOO  boxes  —  make  $30.  Sen¬ 
sational  *  *IrU' '  Assortment  of  16  AU-Occa- 
staa  Cards  for  $1  pays  yoa  op  to  100% 
'  profit!  Many  others  —  new  PLASTIC  and 
Metallic  Cards,  Gift  Wrap* .  Humorous. 
Personal  Stationery.  Write  for  Samples 
_  on  approval.  Imprints  FREE  !  j 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 

S  4  Adams  Street  •  Elmira,  New  York  I 


Sf-d  ftf 

SAMPLES 


CHAIR  CANE 


Duality  cane  in  1000  ft.  hanks.  Fine  grade  $3.75; 
Medium  $4.50;  Common  $5.00;  Binding  $3.50  for 
500  ft;  Flat  Reed  %'  $1.75  lb.  “Seat  Wearing" 
book  90e.  Add  I5e  postage  all  orders. 


EBELINGS 


219  S.  WARREN  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Fot  (JDummt 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


TALKING-  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 


STAYS  FULL  STRENGTH 
>OU  CAN  COUNT  ON  IT 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN*  YEAST 


%  128  * 

WHEN 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO ! 

For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  7/  195q 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
1004-R.  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y„ 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


YOU  CAN  HAVE 

A  LAWN 

YOUR  NEIGHBORS 
ENVY! 


There  are  two  basic  elements 
in  good  lawn  constructing 

1.  GOOD  SEED 
2.  PROPER  SEEDING 

Our  free  booklet  “How  to  Make  a  Lawn” 
i  all  the  dope  on  seeding  plus  helpful 
time-saving  hints.  It  also  includes 
a  list  of  all  the  types  and  mix¬ 
ture  of  Henderson’s  world- 
famous  lawn  grass  seed.  So,  to 
have  your  beautiful  lawn  this 
year,  your  first  step  is  to — 

Write  today  for 

2  How  to  Make  a 
Lawn 
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IT’S  FREE! 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

30  Henderson  Bldg.,  35  Corllendt  SI.,  N  Y.  7. 


V  A  D  W  FREE  samples.  Knitting  A  Rug  Yarns. 
I  rt  Jill  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un- 
*  *  surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony.  Maine 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Yelox  prints  and 
2  Professional  KilarKemcnts  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Farm  Home 


By  Julia  Kiene 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  most  remarkable  change  which 
electricity  has  brought  to  the  farm 
home  is  the  freedom  to  enjoy  life 
seven  full  days  a  week.  As  a  woman 
said  to  me,  the  day  the  electric  power 
was  turned  on  in  her  farmhouse: 
“Now  we  have  everything  we  would 
ever  want  for  our  home.” 

Freedom  from  Drudgery 

A  century  ago,  the  physical  drudg¬ 
ery  on  washday  alone  was  enough 
to  take  the  joy  out  of  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  No  wonder  Grandma  christ¬ 
ened  it  Blue  Monday.  Today’s  auto¬ 
matic  washing  machine  and  clothes 
dryer  reduce  the  work  to  an  amazing 
minimum  and  make  us  independent 
of  the  weather.  Even  the  less  stren¬ 
uous  task  of  ironing  has  been  sim¬ 
plified  to  the  point  where  the  right 
heat  for  every  fabric  responds  to 
finger-tip  control.  Incidentally,  the 
dictionary  will  back  me  up  that  the 
old-fashioned  sad  iron  came  by  its 
name  honestly — it  means  “heavy.” 

Modern  refrigeration  gives  the 
same  freedom  from  drudgery,  and 
pays  a  dividend  in  health  besides,  for 
a  daily  operating  cost  of,  I  would  say, 
ess  than  we  spent  in  shoe  leather 
alone  when  we  kept  perishables  in  a 
cool  place  down  cellar,  or  in  the  well 
or  out  at  the  pump  house.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  the  refrigerator 
the  health  center  of  the  home.  Re¬ 
frigeration  is  a  must  for  seven  out  of 
the  eight  classes  of  foods  essential  to 
a  balanced  nutritious  diet.  Various 
foods  like  various  degrees  of  cold: 
normal  cold,  moist  cold  and  cold-co.d. 

Those  automatically  controlled 
“colds”  represent  a  financial  saving 
too.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1948  the 
average  family  of  four  spent  more 
than  $100  a  month  for  food  alone. 
If  only  five  per  cent  of  that  food 
were  wasted,  due  to  improper  and  in¬ 
adequate  refrigeration,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  tossing  a  five  do  lar  bill 
to  the  four  winds  every  month. 

Oldtime  Uphill  Struggles 

If  there  was  anything  romantic 
about  fetching  water  from  the  well  or 
pumping  it  into  the  house  by  hand, 
then  it  exists  only  in  the  minds  of 
“glee-club  farmers”  —  as  I  call  the 
folks  whose  colorful  impressions  of 
farm  life  stem  from  a  .singing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  “The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket.”  I’ll  take  my  water  where 
it  is  now,  hot  or  cold  as  near  as  the 
nearest  faucet,  or  push-buttoned  into 
the  dishwasher  or  washing  machine 
at  a  temperature  that  will  make 
dishes  and  clothes  come  really  clean. 

The  battle  to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning,  literally  and  figuratively, 
was  a  laborious  victory.  Today’s 
modern  electric  range,  on  the  other- 
hand,  delivers  the  right  heats  •  for 
roasting,  broiling,  baking,  plus  a 
choice  of  surface-cooking  heats  from 
“high”  to  “simmer,”  all  at  the  turn 
of  a  switch. 

Then  there  was  the  constant  chase 
of  dust  and  dirt  with  brush  and 
broom,  from  one  place  to  another.  A 
vacuum  cleaner  deserves  and  gets  our 
appreciation  as '  much  for  the  thor¬ 


ough  and  scientific  way  U  cleans 
house  as  for  the  speed  and  ease  with 
which  it  does  the  job.  Also  heating 
lamps  and  pads  are  a  boon. 

Conveniences  for  Better  Living 

There  is  no  forgetting,  either,  the 
innovations  that  make  electrical  liv¬ 
ing  safer,  healthier  and  pleasanter. 
Freezing,  for  example,  is  a  quick  easy 
method  of  preserving  food  at  its  most 
nutritious,  flavorsome  and  economical 
best.  Table  appliances  produce  sit- 
down  meals  for  everybody,  including 
the  cook,  and  a  mixer  takes  the  mo¬ 
tions  out  of  mixing. 

One  of  the  outstanding  reasons  that 
make  today’s  farm  home  a  better 
place  to  live  is  lighting  by  electricity. 
The  fluorescent  lamp,  with  its  cool  ef¬ 
ficient  light,  also  comes  no  bigger 
than  a  walnut  to  serve  as  a  night¬ 
time  beacon  on  stairway,  or  in  the 
hall,  bathroom  or  nursery.  Out  of 
continuing  research  has  come  a  fund 
of  valuable  information  with  which 
to  help  ourselves  to  a  more  efficient, 
safer  and  healthier  standard  of  living 
regardless  of  our  income  level. 

It  does  not  take  long  before  good 
lighting  is  appreciated  for  its  capacity 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  needless  eye- 
strain.  Again,  intricate  research  has 
given  us  simple  ways  to  provide  safer 
see-ability  for  members  of  the  family; 
to  light  their  way  ahead  from  room 
to  room,  from  upstairs  to  downstairs 
and  vice  versa,  and  at  front  door  and 
back.  Light  dispels  dangers  of  the 
dark;  automatically  it  becomes  a 
form  of  accident  insurance,  when 
properly  used. 

The  Gift  of  Leisure 

When  the  power  lines  cross  the 
farmstead’s  doorstep,  electrical  “hired 
hands”  can  free  the  household  from 
drudgery.  Time  is  saved  and  energy 
conserved.  Add  to  that  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  a  housekeeping  job 
well  done,  the  family  well  cared  for, 
and  there  follows  the  peace  of  mind 
with  which  to  put  the  gift  of  leisure 
to  intelligent  use  in  the  home  and  in 


the  community.  That  is  what  I  call 
freedom  to  enjoy  life  seven  full  days 
a  week.  Moreover,  there  is  no  group 
of  women  more  entitled  to  this  new 
freedom  and  more  capable  of  using 
it  wisely  than  the  farm  women  of 
America. 

Sure  and  Safe  Remedies  for 
Fits 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
May  2,  1850 

For  a  Fit  of  Passion  —  Walk  out 
in  the  open  air;  you  may  speak  your 
mind  to  the  winds  without  hurting 
any  one,  or  proclaiming  yourself  to 
be  a  simpleton. 

For  a  Fit  of  Idleness  —  Count  the 
tickings  of  a  clock.  Do  this  for  one 
hour,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  pull  off 
your  coat  the  next,  and  work  like 
a  negro. 

For  a  Fit  of  Extravagance  and 
Folly  —  Go  to  the  workhouse,  or 
speak  wth  the  ragged  and  wretched 
inmates  of  a  jail,  and  you  will  be 
convinced, 

Who  makes  his  bed  of  brier  and  thorn 
Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn. 

For  a  Fit  (of  Ambition  —  Go  into 
the  church-yard  and  read  the  grave 
stones;  they  will  te.l  you  the  end  of 
ambition.  The  grave  will  soon  be 
your  bedchamber,  earth  your  pillow, 
corruption  your  father,  and  the  worm 
your  mother  and  sister. 

For  a  Fit  of  Repining  —  Look 
about  for  the  halt  and  blind,  and 
visit  the  bedridden  and  afflicted,  and 
deranged;  and  they  will  make  you 
ashamed  of  complaining  of  your 
lighter  afflictions. 

For  a  Fit  of  Despondency  —  Look 
at  the  good  things  which  God  h^s 
given  you  in  this  world,  and  at  those 
which  he  has  promised  his  followers 
in  the  next.  He  who  goes  into  his 
garden  to  look  for  cobwebs  and 
spiders  no  doubt  will  find  them; 
while  he  who  looks  for  a  flower  may 
return  into  his  house  with  one 
blooming  in  his  bosom. 
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W  POWER 


THE  FAMILY  FARM 


It  is  just  as  wasteful  to  over-power 
a  job  as  to  under-power  it.  Here’s 
a  low-cost  way  to  have  the  right 
size  tractor  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Every  farm  has  jobs  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Model  G  Tractor  will  do 
better  or  at  lower  cost  than  any 
other  kind  of  power.  On  many 
farms,  the  Model  G  solves  every 
power  need.  With  it  you  can  have 
a  line  of  quick-hitch,  front-mounted 
implements  that  enable  you  to  grow 
a  wider  choice  of  crops  than  with 
any  other  tractor. 

If  you  now  own  a  larger  tractor, 
why  tie  it  up  with  light  jobs  the 
Model  G  can  do  on  quarts  of  fuel 
instead  of  gallons?  During  busy 
seasons,  this  extra  power  plant  can 
prove  "worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 

For  Any  Size  or  Type  Farm 

Actually,  the  rear- engine  Model 
G  is  now  used  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  —  on  all  kinds  of  crops  —  on 
all  sizes  of  farms. 

In  one  general  farming  commu¬ 
nity,  for  example,  more  than  150 
owners  now  use  Model  G  Tractors. 
They  mow  with  a  field-weight, 
5-foot  mower  .  .  .  plant  up  to  the 
capacity  of  any  2-row  planter. 
On  many  farms,  these  two  jobs 
alone  —  mowing  and  planting  — 
more  than  justify  investment  in 
the  tractor. 

For  all  jobs  on  some  farms... for 
some  jobs  on  all  farms ...  to  com¬ 
pletely  power  your  farm,  own  the... 


G  Tractor 
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What’s  New  in  Dairy 
Cattle  Feeding? 

By  H.  A.  Keener 


of  the  most  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  field  of  dairy 
cattle  feeding  during  the  last 
few  years  have  had  to  do  with 
the  rumen  or  paunch.  It  is 
this  organ  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  cow  to  eat  large  amounts  of 
hay,  pasture  and  silage,  none  of  which  can  be 
eaten  by  man,  and  turn  them  into  the  highest 
quality  food  more  efficiently  than  any  other 
farm  animal.  The  fermentation  in  the  rumen 
breaks  down  cellulose  and  other  fibrous  ma¬ 
terials  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  energy  by  the  body.  The 
bacteria  in  the  rumen  build  simple  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds  in  the  feed  as  well  as 
materials,  such  as  urea,  into  high  quality  pro¬ 
tein  which  can  be  digested  and  used  for 
growth,  muscle  repair  and  milk  production. 
Finally,  these  bacteria  synthesize  the  various 
B  complex  vitamins  which  the  animal  needs. 
Because  of  this,  deficiencies  of  any  of  the  B 
complex  vitamins  in  cattle  are  almost  un¬ 
known.  Although  this  much  has  been  known 
for  quite  a  few  years,  recent  research  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell  us  how  to  feed  these  bacteria 
so  that  the  greatest  benefit  can  be  realized 
from  their  activity  in  the  rumen. 

Some  Grain  Feeding  Needed 

Work  carried  out  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  will  serve  as  an  example  of  this. 
When  the  relative  feeding  value  of  a  mixed 
forage  made  into  silage  without  preservative, 

as  well  as  mow  cured  and  field _ 

cured  hay,  was  determined  by 
means  of  digestion  balances  with 
heifers,  both  the  protein  and 
energy  in  the  silage  were  found 
much  less  digestible  than  in  either 
of  the  hays.  This  was  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  silage  was  higher 
in  total  content  for  both  protein 
and  energy  than  either  hay.  In 
these  experiments  each  roughage 
was  fed  as  the  sole  ration.  How¬ 
ever,  when  these  same  roughages 
were  fed  along  with  two  pounds 
of  grain  per  day  to  other  heifers 
in  the  feeding  experiment,  the 
heifers  which  received  the  silage 
gained  about  50  per  cent  more  in 
weight  than  did  those  which  re¬ 
ceived  either  hay.  This  was  in  spite 
of  a  lower  digestible  nutrient  in¬ 
take  as  calculated  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  digestion  experiments. 

These  results  appeared  rather 
contradictory  at  first.  However, 
after  some  study  an  explanation 
appears  possible.  Since  the  silage 
was  put  into  the  silo  without  pre¬ 
servative,  a  large  part  of  its 
readily  available  carbohydrates 
was  used  to  form  acid.  When  this 
silage  was  fed,  it  should  have 
gone  through  another  normal 
fermentation  in  the  rumen.  It  is 
possible,  though,  that  enough 
available  carbohydrates  may  not 
have  been  left  in  the  silage  so 
that  the  bacteria  in  the  rumen 
could  do  their  job  properly;  or 
stated  another  way,  the  acidity  of 
the  silage  may  have  been  too  high 
to  permit  a  normal  fermentation. 

Under  such  a  condition  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  grain  may  have  influenced 
the  available  nutrients  enough  to 
permit  greater  digestibility  of  the 
silage. 

Another  as  yet  unexplained 
finding  reported  recently  from 
Michigan  may  also  be  clarified 
when  more  is  known  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  rumen.  It  was  found 
that  when  part  of  an  alfalfa  hay 
ration  being  fed  to  milking  cows 


was  replaced  with  an  equal  amount  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  from  corn,  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  milk  production.  A 
stimulating  effect  also  was  obtained  from  corn 
silage  containing  added  grain,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  from  early-cut  grass  hay,  but  without 
change  in  total  nutrients.  This  discovery  may 
be  found  to  have  a  lot  of  practical  value  in 
dairy  cattle  feeding,  as  it  shows  the  high  value 
for  some  grain  feeding  when  contrasted  to  an 
all  roughage  ration. 

Cobalt  and  Vitamin  B12 

Interesting  new  developments  have  been 
recorded  on  the  relationship  between  the 
function  of  cobalt  in  ruminant  nutrition,  the 
synthesis  of  vitamin  B12,  and  activity  of  the 
rumen  flora.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
chemists  in  the  Merck  research  laboratories 
reported  the  isolation  of  vitamin  B12  and 
stated  that  cobalt  was  a  part  of  the  molecule. 
Since  this  vitamin  is  found  in  rather  large 
amounts  in  liver,  milk,  fish  products  and 
similar  materials,  it  is  commonly  associated 
with  the  animal  protein  factor  (APF).  Actu¬ 
ally,  vitamin  B12  is  only  one  fraction  of  the 
animal  protein  factor.  This  vitamin  produces 
remarkable  results  with  pigs  and  chickens 
and  may  have  some  value  with  young  calves. 
However,  there  is  no  information  which 
would  indicate  that  there  is  any  advantage 
from  supplying  it  for  older  dairy  cattle  under 
normal  conditions. 

When  vitamin  B12  was  found  to  contain 


stimulated 

excessive. 


The  most  important  animal  in  the  herd  is  the  dairy  sire.  Good  feeding  and 
care  are  necessities  in  order  to  keep  the  bull  in  proper  health  and  breeding 
condition.  Flintstone  Matchless ,  prominent  prize  winning  Milking  Shorthorn 
bull  at  the  last  New  York  State  Fair,  carries  excellent  type  and  confor¬ 
mation.  He  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Edwards,  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County,  New  York,  and  is  being  shown  by  farm  manager  James  King, 

assisted  by  James  Bromley. 


Photo:  Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter 
Continued  high  production  at  advanced  years  is  the  most  desirable  thing  in 
a  dairy  cow.  Plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  feed  has  an  important  influence  in 
the  attainment  of  this  characteristic.  Illustrative  of  the  principle  is  this  great 
old  Guernsey  matron.  Cobble  Croft  Queenie,  holder  of  a  world’s  record  for 
Guernsey  cows  14  years  of  age  or  older.  Her  record  at  14  years  is  17,220 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  874  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is  owned  by  Walter 
Geer,  Sunny  Lea  Farm,  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 


cobalt,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  involved  in  cobalt  deficiency. 
It  is  known  that  vitamin  B12  is  synthesized 
in  large  amounts  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
ruminants  and  that  the  amount  of  cobalt  in 
the  diet  affects  the  rate  of  synthesis.  However, 
as  far  as  known,  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able 
to  relieve  cobalt  deficiency  with  vitamin  B12. 

Thyroprotein  Feeding 
Studies  on  thyroprotein  feeding  have  been 
reported  quite  often  during  the  past  few 
years.  Before  going  into  this  work,  a  little 
background  information  might  be  in  order. 
Thyroxin,  the  hormone  produced  by  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland,  controls  the  rate  of  metabolism 
in  the  body.  When  thyroxin  production  is  too 
great,  body  activity  is  stimulated  and  food  re¬ 
serves,  particularly  fat,  are  burned  up,  thus 
making  the  body  lose  weight.  When  thyroxin 
production  is  too  low,  body  activity  is  not 
enpugh  and  fat  deposits  become 
Thyroxin  is  expensive  to  recover 
from  slaughtered  animals  and  very 
scarce.  It  was  discovered  several 
years  ago  that  a  potent  synthetic 
thyroxin  could  be  made  by  treat¬ 
ing  certain  proteins  with  iodine 
under  proper  conditions.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  now  possible  to 
stimulate  the  metabolic  functions 
of  the  cow  with  this  product 
(thyroprotein)  at  low  cost  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  production 
of  her  milk.  A  year  or  so  ago  the 
sale  of  thyroprotein  was  permitted 
by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
authorities  and  a  limited  number 
of  dairy  rations  containing  it  are 
on  the  market.  However,  feed 
manufacturers  seem  to  be  reluc¬ 
tant  in  putting  out  such  a  feed 
because  they  cannot  control  its 
use. 

Thyroprotein  has  been  found  to 
give  the  greatest  stimulus  to  milk 
production  just  after  the  natural 
stimulus  begins  to  wear  off.  Be¬ 
cause  this  effect  is  much  greater  in 
high  producing  cows  than  in  low 
producing  ones,  it  does  not  have 
the  desired  effect  of  making  high 
producing  cows  out  of  low  produc¬ 
ing  ones.  It  necessitates  a  liberal 
increase  in  feed  consumption  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  the  increased 
heat  produced  by  the  body;  other¬ 
wise,  a  marked  loss  in  body  weight 
would  soon  occur. 

The  use  of  thyroprotein  puts  an 
extra  strain  on  milking  cows  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  since  it  adds  to  the 
already  heavy  burden  of  heat 
elimination.  The  question  of  thyro¬ 
protein  feeding  is  causing  ex¬ 
tension  men  and  breed  association 
officials  quite  a  lot  of  concern  be¬ 
cause  of  its  possible  effect  on  their 
production  testing  programs.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  determine 
if  the  product  has  been  fed.  There 
are  no  known  harmful  effects  from 
consuming  milk  from  cows  which 
have  eaten  it.  It  appears  that 
such  a  product  may  have  a  place 
(Continued  on  Page  137) 


The  Brown  Swiss  cow  herd  of  C.  W.  Snow  and 
Sons  in  Madison  County,  New  York,  receive  plenty 
of  good  quality  roughage  and  pasture  phis  grain 
as  needed.  As  a  result  of  proper  feeding  and 
management,  these  good  dairy  cows  are  long 
lived  and  economical  producers. 
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HELP  US  NAME  HIM 
...WIN  A  PRIZE! 

A  husky  new  baby  has  joined  the  fa¬ 
mous  Craine  Silo  family — and  we’d 
like  you  to  help  us  name  him!  So, 
we’re  offering  prizes — big  money-sav¬ 
ing  credits  from  the  established  price 
of  any  Craine  Silo  bought  hr  the  next 
two  years. 


$1000*  PRIZE  CONTEST 


$500  —  1st  Prize 

S  200 — 2nd  Prize  $  100  —3rd  Prize 

10  Prizes  of  $20  each 

in  full  cash  —  value  credits 

Win  a  prize  for  your 
name  for  our  rugged  boy .  . . 

A  NEW  TILE  SILO  AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE 

You’ll  want  details  on  his  outstand¬ 
ing  features,  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  win.  We’ll  enclose  your  free  entry 
blank  and  simple  contest  rules.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  Don’t  delay  —  contest 
closes  at  midnight,  February  15th. 


CRAINE,  INC.— Contest  Dept. 

120- A  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 
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HYDRAULIC  SEAT 


Be  rid,  lor  all  time,  of  the  bruising 
bumps  of  the  "vertical  mile"  you  travel 
daily  on  an  old-fashioned  tractor  seat. 
Install  a  built-to-last  Flow-Ting  Seat— 
with  instant  weight  adjustment  —  at 
tractor  overhaul  time.  Enjoy  its  health¬ 
saving,  spring-hydraulic  comfort  from  4 
now  on  — across  roughest  going! 


Write 
at  once  for 
dealer's  name 
and  free 
literature. 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC, 
DEPT.  5-10  STREATORr  ILL.,  U.  S,  A. 


On  The  Farn 


LAW  . . .  _ . 

■  ■  ■  Fanner- Attorney  H.  W.  Hanna 
covers  law  on  275  Fannin 
topics,  legal  forms,  insurance, 
accounting.  Giant  Index,  illus¬ 
trations.  400  pages.  Free  exami¬ 
nation.  Only  $4.50  if  you  decide 
to  keep  it.  Order  now  from 
The  MacMillan  Co..  Dept.  RNY  - — 

60  Tilth  Ave.,  New  York  City  II  FREE  TRIA 


Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  Mixed  Hay.  Delivered  by  truck 
iJil.  KENNETH  STEWART.  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 


Water  Problems  on  the  Farm 

Outlet  Pipe  Installation 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  how  to 
install  an  outlet  pipe  from  my  kitchen 
sink;  we  have  no  running  water 
supply  or  electricity.  Also  would  like 
to  know  if  a  hand  pump  with  a  one 
and  a  half  inch  pipe  to  the  well 
would  supply  water  to  the  house.  The 
distance  is  50  yards  from  the  10  foot 
deep  well  to  the  house.  A.  D. 

To  dispose  of  waste  water  from  the 
sink  in  a  sanitary  method,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  system  is  suggested:  A  trap 
should  be  installed  just  under  the 
sink  and  vented  to  the  roof,  unless 
a  non-siphoning  trap  is  used.  A  trap 
is  necessary  to  prevent  sewer  gases 
from  backing  up  into  the  room.  Use 
one  and  a  half  inch  pipe  from  the 
sink  to  the  basement;  this  should  be 
galvanized  steel  with  cast  iron  drain¬ 
age  fittings.  From  the  basement  use 
cast  iron  soil  pipe,  at  least  two 
inches,  preferably  all  the  way  to  the 
disposal  area.  At  the  beginning  at 
each  horizontal  run  provide  a  clean¬ 
out  plug.  Caulk  all  joints  with  lead. 

Before  disposing  of  the  waste  in 
a  cesspool  or  by  means  of  a  line  of 
ordinary  field  drain  tile,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  install  a  grease  trap  which 
can  be  cleaned  out  periodically. 
Sink  wastes  usually  carry  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  soap  and  fat  which 
tend  to  stop  up  a  cesspool  or  ab¬ 
sorption  tile.  The  sewer  line  from 
the  house  should  have  a  grade  of 
from  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  to 
the  foot,  while  absorption  tile  should 
have  an  average  grade  of  one- 
sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot.  The  grease 
trap  and  disposal  area  should  be 
carefully  located 'with  respect  to  the 
water  supply.  A  shallow  well  hand 
pump  will  lift  the  water  from  your 
well  if  the  vertical  distance  from 
water  level  to  level  of  pump  cylinder 
is  not  more  than  20  feet.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  run  of  pipe  needs  to  have  just 
enough  grade  to  prevent  air  pockets. 


Pipe  Corrosion 

Could  you  give  me  some  advice 
about  the  advisability  of  using  spring 
water  that  corrodes  copper  pipe,  to 
the  extent  that  clothes  left  where 
the  water  drips  become  very  green 
and  a  white  enamel  sink  becomes 
badly  stained?  mrs.  s.  m.  c. 

As  you  describe  the  condition  of 
the  water  and  its  acid  effect,  it  is 
unfit  to  drink.  Acid  water  reacting 
on  copper  forms  copper  sulphate 
which  makes  the  water  unfit  to  drink. 
A  mistake  was  made  in  installing 
copper  pipe  in  this  instance.  However, 
a  device  can  be  installed  at  the 
water  supply  which  may  be  a  so¬ 
lution.  This  device  known  as  a 
Calgone  applicator  will  cause  a  pro¬ 
tective  lining  to  form  on  the  interior 
surface  of  the  copper  pipe  so  that 
acid  water  will  not  remain  in  contact 
with  the  copper,  thus  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  pipe,  eliminating  copper 
stains  and  making  water  drinkable. 


Shallow  Well  Construction 

I  am. about  to  build  a  shallow  well 
here  in  the  country  and,  as  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  clear  and  pure  water, 
I  would  appreciate  your  advice  on 
constructing,  so  as  to  keep  surface 
water  from  entering  the  well.  G.  P. 

Except  for  grading  and  banking  the 
ground  about  the  well,  and  by  con¬ 
structing  a  tight  cover  over  the  well 
with  provision  for  carrying  away 
waste  water,  when  the  pump  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  well,  there  is 
little  else  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
surface  water  from  entering  the  well. 
If  the  site  for  the  well  is  carefully 
selected,  being  upgrade  from  and  as 
far  as  possible  away  from  any  septic 
tank,  cesspool,  barnyard  or  dump, 
and  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  well  is  kept  clean, 
and  free  from  decaying  organic 
matter,  then  there  is  little  danger  of 
pollution  of  the  water. 


Water  and  Drainage 

Where  should  a  well  and  septic 
tank  be  placed  in  relation  to  a  cabin 
located  about  40  feet  from  a  river? 
The  section  of  the  river  immediately 
in  front  of  the  cabin  is  used  for 
swimming.  j.  T.  c. 

If  a  shallow  well  can  be  used,  the 
pump  can  be  placed  at  some  point 
within  the  cabin.  The  well  does  not 
have  to  be  directly  beneath  the  pump. 
The  septic  tank  should  be  at  least 
100  feet  from  the  well  and  down 
grade  from  the  well.  The  sewage  line 
from  the  cabin  should  have  a  fall  of 
at  least  five  inches  per  each  100  feet. 
There  should  be  sufficient  absorption 
tile  used  to  prevent  seepage  into  the 
river.  W.  M.  Fairbanks 


NOW— Get  the  INSIDE  TRADE  FACTS  on 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS 

Save  Money  and  Time — Get  Better  Construction 
with  these  Professional  Methods 


Here,  at  last,  is  an  exact  working 
guide  on  every  detail  of  house  con¬ 
struction  from  foundation  to  finish. 
Tells  you  dimensions,  materials,  pro¬ 
cesses,  step-by-step  working  methods. 
Hundreds  of  scale  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  make  every  step  easy  to  follow. 
Can  be  used  for  alterations  in  a  set  of 
stock  plans,  for  making  additions  or 
changes  in  a  building  or  for  complete 


construction  of  a  dwelling.  Conforms  with 
modern  practice  and  building  regulations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  book  you 
will  refer  to  for  years!  The  professional 
guidance  you  get  on  even  a  single  house 
construction  detail  can  repay  you  a 
hundred  times  the  small  cost  of  this 
wonderful  volume!  Send  for  free- 
examination  copy  today.  Mail  coupon 
below. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Examine  10  Days  FREE 

You  don’t  risk  a  penny 
to  see  for  yourself  how 
you  get  clear,  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  on  every 
building  detail.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days,  either 
send  only  $4.50  (plus 
postage)  in  full  payment 
or  return  book  and  owe 
nothing.  Mail  free-ex- 
amination  coupon  NOW. 


Every  Step  in  House  Construction 
Explained 

Excavations  •  Footings  and  drainage  •  Foundation  forms  •  Sills 
Girders  •  Joists  •  Sub-flooring  •  Exterior  and  interior  wall  fram¬ 
ing  •  Ceiling  joists  •  Gable  roof  •  Hip  and  Gambrel  roofs  • 
Dormers  •  Siding  and  shingling  «  Cornices  •  Porches  •  Exterior 
walls  •  Interior  walls  •  Wall  panels  •  Mouldings  •  Stair  construc¬ 
tion  •  Windows  •  Sash  details  •  Window  framing  details  »  Doors 
and  door  trim  •  Closets,  shelves,  built-in  equipment  •  Breakfast 
alcove  •  Sewing  room  •  Flooring  •  Chimneys  and  fireplaces  •  Mantels 
and  seats  •  Outdoor  fireplaces  •  Scaffolds  •  Garages  •  Electric 
wiring  •  Insulation  •  Garden  benches,  tables  •  Swings  and  other 
garden  furniture  •  Picket  fences  •  Log  cabins,  camps,  cottages  • 
Bams  •  Hog  house  •  Corn  crib  •  Poultry  feeders  •  Smoke  house  • 
Storage  cellar  •  Septic  tank  •  Painting  •  Heating  and  Air  Con¬ 
ditioning  •  Prefabricated  houses. 

313  PAGES,  SIZE  8'/2  X  1 1.  FULLY  INDEXED.  1500  ILLUS. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


SIM  MO  NS- BO  A  RDM  AN  PUBLISHING  CORP., 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y.  (RNY-150) 

Send  me  for  10  DAYS’  FREE  EXAMINATION,  “House 
Construction  Details.”  I  will  either  return  it  in  10  days 
and  owe  nothing,  or  send  only  $4.50  (plus  postage)  in 
full  payment. 


Name. 


Address . 


City  &  State. 


SAVE!  Send  $4.50  with  this  coupon  and  we  will 
pay  postage.  Same  return  and  refund  privilege. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  ho®  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week— one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock"  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
. .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33f!  today* 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  „ 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFEO  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor :  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


.^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Jlayner  s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need.  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  be3t  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Grapes.Biueberries.Kaspberries.Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


30“  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS. 

Also  19”  One  Man  Saw 


uealer  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


2-WAY  FOLDING 

1950 
Model  0 


ONE  MAN  in  ONE  MINUTE  can: 

1.  Tilt  it  onto  wheels  for  transport. 

2.  Lift  the  9-foot  auger  with  one 
hand  to  let  wagon  go  through.  It’s 
the  engineering  idea  of  the  year. 
Blows  all  grains  and  forages. 


A  BIG  MILL  that  small  tractors 
can  run.  Chop  grinds.  Makes  more 
palatable  feed  than  powder  fine 
grind.  New  BIG  THROAT  takes 
bale  chunks,  corn  bundles.  Grinds 
faster  than  usual  hammer  mills. 


HATCHET 

1950 
Model  60 


WRITE 

577  YORK  ST.  , 

MANITOWOC  £ 

WISCONSIN 

k 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34  THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N 


Smalleu 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  # 


t 


Stocks  at:  Oneida,  New  York;  Springfield, 
Mass,  and  Downington,  Pa. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CO..  (Formerly  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  WRECKING 
COMPANY),  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA. 


DCBCINSURE  BETTER  CROP  POLLINATION. 
“tUWmaka  you  money.  Send  $1.00  for  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
BOX  R-3,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 
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FARM  SEED 

'yfy&cide  'Pen&MGjt  Senvice 


GLADLY 

GIVES 

YOU 


CONSULTATION  and 
ADVICE  on  all  FARM 
SEED  PROBLEMS 


NO  PURCHASE  REQUIRED! 

GROWMORE  service  is  CONTINUOUS,  Personal 
Service  —  before  planting,  during  growing  season 
ond  at  harvest  time.  If  you  have  ANY  seed  prob¬ 
lem  feel  free  to  call  on  us  and  we'll  do  our  besl 
to  assist  you.  We  ore  in  a  position  to  supply  im¬ 
proved  and  better  varieties  of  spring  and  winter 
grains,  grass  seed,  foroge  crops  and  Hybrid  corn. 
GROWMORE  selected  and  adapted  seeds  ore  the 
best,  hardy  Northern  grown,  approved,  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 

BETTER  CROPS,  BIGGER  YIELDS 
Always  Assured . .  • 


Tested!  Tried!  True!  Inspected! 

Certified  FARM  SEEDS 


'You’ll  like  Them” 

The  Choice  Of  Progressive  Farmers  SINCE  1895 

See  Your  local  Growmore  Representative  Or  WRITE  DEP  T  R-50 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


SENECA 


CHIEF 


ROBSONS' 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


Today,  just  2  short  years  after  its  introduction, 
Seneca  Chief  is  hailed  by  growers  everywhere  as 
the  "best  eating"  sweet  corn  ever  developed.  Ex¬ 
tensive  tests  have  also  found  it  best  for  freezing. 
Make  the  test  yourself  this  year.  You  won’t  be 
sorry*  Yellow  kernels  are  narrow,  deep,  very 
sweet  and  tender.  Lb.  95c;  5  lbs.  $3.45,  . 

generous  trial  package . 


Breeders  ond  Growers 
Quality  Vegetable ,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds 

KDBs 


BOX  79 


SEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines 


Berry  Plants 


NEW  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hedg  ng,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalog  BETTER  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated 

detail  just  what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  R.  D.  T,HOMAWILSONKS  &N^<Wi  YORK 

Etiablithed  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1950  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.r  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  <4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  dean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  <6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMEB.  NEW  YORK 


CHENANGO  TAPPING  MACHINE 

Tap  your  sugar  bush  in  hours  Instead  of  days. 
Weighs  only  20  lbs.,  portable,  direct  mounting. 
Order  now  for  sure  delivery. 

CHENANGO  TAPPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 
Blakemore,  Kardinal  King, 
Temple  Fairpeake  and 
Premier  —  Certified 

A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY,  -  MARYLAND 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  IOO  lb.  bag 
$2.50.  Ton  $32.80’  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERV ICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Indoor  Vines 

If  there  is  a  more  diverse  or  adapt¬ 
able  class  of  indoor  plants  than  vines, 
I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  Far  easier 
to  care  for  than  most  house  plants, 
they  fit  gracefully  into  any  room. 
Grown  along  with  other  plants,  they 
add  a  softening  touch,  pulling  the 
arrangement  together  into  a  har¬ 
monious  whole.  A  window  framed  in 
a  clambering  vine,  for  instance, 
makes  a  beautiful  setting  for  any  dis¬ 
play  of  plants.  Many  vines  will  thrive 
on  scant  care  where  other  plants 
would  sulk  and  die  in  spite  of 
coddling. 

There  are  two  or  three  sturdy 
standbys  which  I  have  long  found 
indispensable — Philodendron,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Even  with  a  minimum  of 
light,  it  will  thrive,  throwing  out  its 
heart-shaped  green  leaves  in  con¬ 
tinuous  succession.  If  the  space  be¬ 
tween  leaves  grows  too  long,  pinch 
off  the  stems  at  the  proper  point, 
place  them  in  water  to  root,  and  you 
will  soon  have  new  plants.  Whether 
trained  to  climb  or  allowed  to  trail, 
it  is  equally  welcome,  adding  a  touch 
of  living  green  wherever  needed. 

Pothos  is  quite  as  reliable  as 
Philodendron.  It,  too,  has  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  but  they  are  thicker 
and  glossier.  Moreover,  there  are  two 
varieties,  equally  ornamental.  One 
has  solid  green  leaves,  the  other 
green  splashed  with  yellow  and 
called  Golden  Pothos.  It  succeeds 
perfectly  without  sunlight,  though  it 
will  accept  a  little  without  protest, 
and  grows  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  Philodendron. 

In  any  list  of  favorite  vines,  Grape 
Ivy  must  stand  near  the  top.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  it  isn’t  an  ivy  at 
all  ( Cissus  rhombifolia  is  its  botani¬ 
cal  name).  Each  glossy  leaf  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  indented  leaflets,  and 
its  downy  leafbuds  and  reddish  stems 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  plant. 
Grape  Ivy  is  a  fairly  rapid  grower 
and  is  readily  increased  by  propa¬ 
gation.  It  requires  good  light  but  no 
sun. 

Wandering  Jew  (Trade  scantia) 
grows  beautifully  without  sunlight; 
it  actually  thrives  in  a  cool  corner  if 
it  has  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  equally  well  in  soil  or  water. 
There  are  several  varieties  but  for 
growing  in  water,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  plain  green  kind  or  the 
green  splashed  with  white.  Being 
less  fleshy  than  the  others,  these 
grow  more  gracefully.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  add  water  to  replace  that 
lost  by  evaporation,  occassionally 
washing  the  leaves  to  keep  them 
glossy.  A  bit  of  charcoal  in  each  con¬ 
tainer  will  keep  the  water  sweet. 
When  the  trailers  get  too  long,  break 
them  off  at  a  joint  and  put  the  ends 
back  in  the  water.  But  be  sure  to 
keep  it  cool,  for  this  plant  sulks  in 
a  warm  place.  A  few  drops  of  house¬ 
hold  ammonia  added  to  the  water 
occasionally  increases  growth  and 
improves  the  color.  None  of  the 
plants  mentioned  so  far  has  ever 
been  troubled  by  pests  of  any  kind. 

The  so-called  Strawberry  Begonia 
— neither  strawberry  nor  begonia — is 
a  fascinating  little  running  plant.  Its 
scalloped  leaves  are  handsomely 
marked,  and  tiny  new  plants  will 
form  on  long  runners  the  latter  part 
of  the  Winter.  Another  trailer  with 
much  the  same  habit  of  growth  is 
the  Spider  Plant.  This  has  glossy, 
grass-like  leaves  striped  with  white, 
with  little  bunchy  new  plants  burst¬ 
ing  forth  like  miniature  fountains  at 
the  ends  of  running  stems.  Try  it  in 
a  hanging  basket  or  on  the  middle 
sash  of  an  east  window. 

Did  you  know  that  a  sweet  potato, 
grown  in  water,  will  produce  a 
lovely  vine  not  unlike  a  morning 
glory?  Choose  a  smooth,  medium¬ 
sized  potato  or  yam  that  has  not  been 
kiln-dried,  supporting  it  on  the  edge 
of  a  fairly  deep  container  by  means 
of  a  toothpick  thrust  in  either  side, 
with  about  one-third  of  the  tuber  in 
the  water.  This  must  always  be  kept 
in  full  sunlight  or  the  leaves  will 
turn  yellow.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
by  its  slow  starting;  it  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  delay,  once  it  begins 
to  grow. 

German  ivy  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  trailing  plants  I  know, 
indoors  or  outside.  In  the  Fall,  I  cut 
back  plants  that  have  been  growing 
in  porch  boxes  through  the  Summer 
and  repot.  Placed  in  a  sunny  window, 
you  can  almost  see  it  grow!  Properly 
trained,  it  will  completely  wreathe  a 
window  during  the  Winter.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  absolutely  pest-free.  The 
ivy-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  brighter 
green  and  lighter  in  texture  than  the 
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English  ivy;  and  as  a  house  plant,  it 
is  far  more  satisfactory  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  New  plants  may  be 
started  at  any  time  by  breaking  off 
a  piece  anywhere  on  the  plant  and 
placing  it  either  in  water  or  soil  to 
root. 

If  you  want  a  dash  of  color,  I 
would  recommend  the  trailing  coleus. 
Its  scalloped,  velvety  leaves  in¬ 
clude  lovely  shades  of  yellow,  crim¬ 
son  and  green.  Give  it  plenty  of 
strong  sunlight  and  plenty  of  room 
to  spread.  And  be  constantly  alert  for 
mealy  bug!  This  pest  is  particularly 
partial  to  coleus,  but  regular  spray¬ 
ing  will  usually  keep  it  under  con¬ 
trol.  Should  it  get  ahead  of  you, 
however,  a  toothpick  rolled  in  cotton 
and  dipped  in  alcohol  will  quickly 
remove  the  white  masses  from  steins 
and  leaves. 

A  most  engaging  winter  climber  is 
the  Madeira  vine,  grown  from  tubers. 
This  has  small,  glossy  leaves  similar 
to  smilax  and  requires  a  rich  sandy 
loam  to  be  at  its  best.  Given  the  right 
conditions,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  of  the  winter  trail¬ 
ers.  Another  that  is  most  satisfactory 
and  grows  quite  as  fast  is  looked 
upon  as  a  common  weed  outdoors — 
Jill-Over-the-Ground.  Grown  in¬ 
doors,  however,  it  is  something  else 
again.  Try  it  in  a  hanging  basket  in 
an  east  or  west  window,  and  in 
practically  no  time,  it  will  be  covered 
with  bright-blue,  little  orchid-like 
flowers.  The  foliage,  too,  is  most 
decorative. 

Vines,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
sensitive  to  temperature,  nor  do  they 
require  humidity,  a  requisite  for  most 
other  house  plants.  However,  they  do 
appreciate  a  good  circulation  of  air. 
The  amount  of  water  required  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  the  location  of 
the  plant.  Some  vines  will  not  re¬ 
quire  daily  watering;  others  in 
lighter  or  warmer  locations  will  need 
it.  To  keep  foliage  clean,  dust-free 
and  healthy,  a  weekly  spraying  is 
definitely  a  “must.”  Use  a  strong 
spray  of  tepid  water  and  be  sure  to 
spray  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  to 
dislodge  any  pests  that  might  be 
lurking  there — notably  red  spider, 
the  tiny  mite  so  easily  overlooked. 

Massachusetts  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . w.  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 4.50 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox _ 4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout . 4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  4.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey .  3.75 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SBpSi 


A  sturdy  and  ornamental  RFD  box 
in  its  attractive  winter  setting  at 
Putnam ,  Connecticut. 
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The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Most  from  the  Garden  Plot 

I  would  like  to  get  the  most  from 
a  half  acre  garden  plot  which  I  have 
recently  acquired,  and  would  like 
your  suggestions  about  same.  Would 
like  to  have  a  plan  that  I  could  use 
this  coming  season.  G.  K. 

Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

You  might  well  divide  your  garden 
plot  into  approximately  four  equal 
sections  and  plant  the  hardy  vege¬ 
tables  that  can  be  sown  quite  early 
in  one  section,  such  as  peas,  spinach, 
and  other  frost  hardy  vegetables. 
These  should  be  planted  just  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  intermediate,  or  semi¬ 
hardy,  vegetables  such  as  beans, 
sweet  corn  and  summer  squash,  can 
be  planted  in  another  section  and  the 
tender  vegetables  in  the  third  section 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  The 
perennial  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
should  be  put  in  another  section  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  other 
fruits  that  live  over  Winter.  For  your 
area  you  will  probably  need  to  apply 
1,000  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and 
about  500  pounds  of  5-10-5  fertilizer. 
In  addition  to  this,  your  vegetables 
will  be  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  organic  matter  in  the 
form  of  either  manure,  compost  or 
peat  moss. 


Rhubarb  Varieties  and  Culture 

Please  tell  me  the  names  of  rhu¬ 
barb  varieties  commonly  grown  in 
the  past,  and  something  about  how 
they  compare  with  newer  varieties.  A 
little  mention  about  rhubarb  culture 
would  also  be  appreciated.  I  have 
been  fertilizing  my  rhubarb  with 
manure.  c.  L.  s. 

Barnstable  County,  Mass. 

The  two  varieties  of  rhubarb  that 
have  been  most  commonly  grown  in 
the  past  are  Victoria  and  Linnaeus. 
These  produce  very  large  stalks  but 
are  not  so  highly  colored  as  the 
newer  varieties  such  as  MacDonald, 
Canada  Red  and  Valentine.  Here  in 
Connecticut  these  varieties  grow  to  a 
very  considerable  size. 

Rhubarb  requires  very  w  el  1 
drained  soil  and  should  grow  quite 
satisfactorily  with  applications  of 
manure  such  as  you  have  used.  In 
my  own  garden  I  use  only  a  small 
application  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer. 
Rhubarb  can  be  injured  by  cutting 
>  too  severely,  especially  before  it  has 
made  an  adequate  growth.  It  should 
not  be  cut  at  all  for  the  first  two 
years.  After  that  no  more  than  one 
third  of  the  leaves  should  ever  be 
removed  at  any  one  time. 


Fertility  for  Asparagus 

Would  like  to  know  about  fertility 
for  asparagus.  My  plants  were  set 
last  Spring.  How  should  they  be 
handled?  Is  is  all  right  to  use  poultry 
manure,  and  if  so  at  what  rate? 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  s.  v. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  fertilize 
asparagus  when  the  tops  begin  to 
grow  at  the  close  of  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son.  As  your  plants  were  set  last 
Spring,  you  should  not  begin  to  cut 
the  stalks  until  next  year,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  should  fertilize  early  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 
You  may  use  to  good  advantage  from 
30  to  50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  a  5-10-10  formula.  Poultry 
manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
nearly  all  garden  plants,  it  can  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per 
1,000  square  feet.  However,  it  does 
not  contain  enough  potash  for  aspara¬ 
gus  and  should  be  supplemented  with 
wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash,  at  j 
the  rate  of  about  10  pounds  with  this ' 
amount  of  poultry  manure. 


Origin  of  Katahdin  and 
Chippewa  Potatoes 

What  was  the  origin  of  the 
Katahdin  and  Chippewa  potatoes? 
Wish  you  would  tell  me  something 
about  potato  plants  that  are  grown 
from  true  seed,  which  grow  on  the 
plants.  e.  j.  w. 

Both  the  Katahdin  and  Chippewa 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  offspring 
of  two  seedlings  which  in  turn  came 
from  crosses  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  x  Busola  on  one  side  and 
Aroostook  Wonder  x  Sutton  Flour- 
ball  on  the  other. 

Potato  plants  that  are  grown  from 
true  seed  are  each  potentially  a  new 
variety.  Each  one  of  these  in  turn 
can  be  propagated  by  tubers  and  will 
come  true  to  type.  Only  one  in  many 
thousands  of  such  seedlings  can  be 
expected  to  be  any  improvement 
over  the  variety  from  which  it  came. 


Poison  Bait  for  Snails 

I  was  bothered  all  last  Summer 
and  Fall  with  snails,  commonly 
known  as  garden  slugs.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  to  kill 
them  if  they  come  around  again  this 
year?  They  worked  at  night,  and  on 
my  lettuce  more  than  on  other 
vegetables.  d.  l.  j. 

Snails  are  controlled  by  the  same 
poison  bait  that  is  used  for  cutworms; 
it  should  be  scattered  on  top  of  the 
soil  in  the  eveining.  This  material 
can  be  purchased  already  prepared, 
or  can  be  made  according  to  the 
following  formula:  Wheat  bran  five 
pounds,  molasses  one  pint,  White 
arsenic  or  Paris  green  four  ounces, 
and  water  seven  pints.  Mix  to  form 
a  mash  and  scatter  around  the  field 
to  kill  snails,  cutworms,  army  worms 
and  grasshoppers. 


American  Science  Meeting 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  its 
116th  meeting  the  last  week  in  De¬ 
cember  in  New  York  City.  This  or¬ 
ganization  known  by  the  abbreviation 
of  AAAS,  was  formed  in  1848,  and 
this  was  its  sixth  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  the  last  one  having  been 
held  in  1928.  The  present  president  is 
Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman,  plant  pathologist 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul. 

The  five-day  session  of  the  AAAS 
had  an  attendance  of  over  10,000. 
Ampng  the  more  practical  lecturers 
and  papers  presented  was  one  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Mushett  of  the  Merck 
Institute,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  concerning 
the  recently  discovered  vitamin  B-12 
as  a  nutritional  factor  for  man  and 
beast.  Dr.  Mushett  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  new  vitamin  is 
proving  highly  effective  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  pernicious  anemia,  and  also 
that  it  also  exerts  a  potent  influnce 
in  promoting  growth.  In  addition  to 
these  favorable  effects,  vitamin  B-12 
has  been  shown  to  be  of  importance 
in  the  physiologic  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  both  reproduction  and 
lactation  in  mammals,  and  likewise  in 
the  hatchability  of  hens’  eggs  and  the 
subsequent  viability  of  chicks. 

Dr.  Ray  Nelson  of  Michigan  State 
College,  speaking  on  wilt  and  rust  re¬ 
sistance  of  mint  plants,  mentioned 
that  practically  all  of  the  domestic 
supply  of  spearmint  oil  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  He  stated  that  practical  con¬ 
trol  of  wilt  and  rust  in  plantings 
more  than  one  year  old  can  be 


achieved  only  by  developing  resistant 
varieties.  Among  various  mints  tested 
one  known  as  Mentha  crispa  was 
found  to  be  the  most  resistant  to 
wilt  and  rust.  This  variety  has  been 
crossed  with  Scotch  spearmint,  and 
the  best  of  these  wilt  and  rust- 
resistant  plants  have  been  selected 
and  will  be  propagated  for  further 
field  trials. 

A  significant  abstract  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Drs.  L.  C.  Hammond,  W. 
H.  Allaway,  and  W.  E.  Loomis, 
Ames,  Iowa.  They  suggested  that 
corn  is  showing  potash  deficiency  to¬ 
day  on  Iowa  soils  which  were  thought 
to  be  adequately  supplied  with  this 
mineral.  Growth  is  very  poor,  he 
said,  with  the  recently  advocated  I 
mulch  cultures  and  with  reduced  soil 
stirring  in  cultivation.  The  difficulty  j 
is  assigned  to  a  reduced  absorption  j 
of  potash  by  poorly  aerated  roots. ! 
Greenhouse  experiments  have  shown 
that  potassium  absorption  by  corn 
plants  is  reduced  more  than  50  per 
cent  by  reducing  the  oxygen  to  a  j 
low  level,  and  nearly  90  per  cent  by  j 
low  oxygen  plus  high  carbon  dioxide. 
Production  of  high  carbon  dixoide  by 
rapid  decay  of  organic  matter  in 
heavy  soils  of  poor  tilth  can  reduce 
root  growth  seriously  and  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  remaining  roots. 
Carbon  dioxide  as  well  as  oxygen  i 
concentrations  should  be  considered ' 
in  determining  soil  aeration. 

The  practical  significance  and 
value  of  these  findings  on  corn  is 
that  plowing  followed  by  proper 
cultivation  is  advisable  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  utilization  of  fertil¬ 
izer  applications  because  it  provides 
proper  soil  aeration.  d. 


DIBBLE’S 

/arm  Seeaf facts  W\ 


for  1 9  50  ’//oHsfeat/y 


Before  you  buy  your  seeds, 
get  this  catalog  and  our 
FARM  SEED  FACTS 
covering  the  1950  outlook. 
A  penny  postal  card  will 
do.  Send  today.  Mention 
this  paper  please. 

Address  Box  B. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGft0WEIVHOn*OveFall,.N.Y- 


BROOKHAVEN 
SWEET  CORN 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  YELLOW  HYBRID  YET 

EVERY  SWEET  CORN  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  THIS  NEW  CORN 
Mail  postcard  today  for  test  records,  description  and  prices  of  this  and  our 
other  money  -making  hybrids  of  outstanding  merit, 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CROP  TIPS 

For  Greater  Yields 


Every  page  of  CROP  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
is  filled  with  up  to  date  easy-to-under- 
stand  tips  you  can  "plough  back"  into 
bigger  yields  every  year.  Don't  miss 
a  single  issue!  Send  for  your  FREE  2* 
year  subscription  TODAY— along  with 
current  seed  prices. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  COMPANY 

180  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW 


MAMMOTH  CLOVER 

$23. 30  per  bu. — A  special  lot  of  sound  quality  seed, 
slightly  mixed  with  other  Clovers.  Alsike  and  Clover 
Mixture  $23.80  per  bu.  Medium  Bed  Clover-Alfalfa- 
Certified  La cliuo  Clover,  highest  quality  new  crop 
tested  seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  154,  Archbold.  Ohio 
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Large,  healthy  3-to-4  year-oid  6- 
to-14-ln.  trees.  10  ea.  Blue  Spruca 
Norway  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Mughe  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog ;  write  Box  20B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


•UV8KI* 

CUCUMBER 


D«rp  *« 

Bears  Double  to 
Four  Times  as  Much 

as  ordinary  kinds  -  -  -w  w  _ _ 

Most  delicious — A  sensation 
all  over  America!  Crisp  white /O/ftYwaS 
flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder- 
ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more 
long.  Disease-resistant,  bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post- 
paidr-10  Seeds  10c;  120  Seeds  $1; 

72  Ounce  $2.75.  Order 
Today! 


545  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NEW  1950 
4  CATALOG 


8LV£g£#e/fS 


'  Strawberries,  Blueberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  Boysenberries,  Grapes  & 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
ing  directions  in  our  ’50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation- 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks* 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests* 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  ,  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Burns  only  6 o/q 
kerosene,  94%  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

,  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

•  “  HAUCK  Mf  B.  CO.,  19  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  H.». 

HEAD  LETTUCE 

GREAT  LAKES-ICEBERG  TYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  ClJCC 
Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  only  5c  for  big  iKCk 
packet  and  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog,  catalog 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  S9i  Rockford.  ILL 


-HARRIS  SEEDS-) 

EVEN  PEPPERS  GO  TO  COLLEGE  I 

The  problem  was  to  get  a  high-yielding,  thick-meated  pepper  of 
good  quality  which  would  mature  in  areas  with  short  growing 
seasons.  Prof.  Odland  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  found  the 
answer  and  has  given  us  Pennwonder. 

Good  size  and  shape — Thick  flesh  of  excellent  quality — Attractive 
dark  green  color  changing  to  rich  red  when  ripe— the  ability  to  set 
fruit  under  Northeastern  weather  conditions. 

If  you  have  had  difficulty  growing  good  peppers,  plant  Pennwonder. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

if  you  grow  for  market .  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners *  and  Florists *  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N,  Y. 

- 1950  CATALOG  mm  /wady— 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


STRAWBERRIES 

For 

Every  Need,  foil.  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1950  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  ITS  FREE 

RAWER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


|  N  E  W 

strawberries! 

1 

falrland,  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Supertection,  a  new  ever- 
facing -best  introduced  to  date; 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead- 
Ingstandard sorts.  Writetoday tor 
llfllll  FREE  COPY  ol  BUNTINGS'  1950 
TlssllfigP  catalog,  efferinga  complete  line  ol 
roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  containing  valu- 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC.I 

Box  28 

SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 

msa 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COAAPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  100- 
$1.75;  500-$6.50;  IOOO-$I2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PA. 

Strawberries  Next  August.  Plant  Gemzata.  Raspberries 
next  September.  Plant  Purhams.  Great  Bay  strawberries 
and  other  new  hybrid  fruits  and  flowers.  List. 

PINE-CROFT  NURSERIES,  EXETER  I,  N.  H. 


NEW  “BALLET  QUEEN” 

ASTERS 

New  early,  double 
Aster.  Sow  seed  out¬ 
side  in  May,  enjoy 
lovely  blooms  in  ear¬ 
ly  August.  Generous 
trial  package  ....  25c 


MALONEY 


TCH£g$Y 


Sturdy,  strong  rooted  trees,  Northern 
grown  under  famed  Maloney  super¬ 
vision.  Bear  young  and  every  year 
and  will  withstand  extreme  climatic 
conditions.  Reasonably  priced.  We 
grow  the  stock  we  sell  on  600  acres 
in  Dansville.  Write  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog.  Shows  best  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and 
Cherry  Trees,  Berries,  Crapes,  Shrubs 
and  Roses. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  OUR  66th  YEAR. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 

56  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


SAVE  MONEY  With 


HlTTlT’Tfi 

TREATED  TO  GROW  FASTER 

Complete  line  of  fruit  trees. 
Best  varieties  at  low  prices. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Also 
complete  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Described  in  our  Big  FREE 
catalog.  Write  today. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  ID  Geneva,  Ohio 


SEED 
_ FARMS 

BOX  81  •  HALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Toma¬ 
to,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  in  Canada  25c. 
pn  p  ■—  Our  beautiful  full  color 
K  1“  catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds, 

■  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

4.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  DepL  S.  Randolph,  Wit. 


The  best  heavy- producing  varie¬ 
ties;  also  standard  fruit  trees, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  shade  and 
..  nut  trees,  ornamentals.  You  can 
rely  on  Miller's  stock.  Backed  by 
75  years  experience,  customer  satisfaction.  Write  today 
for  new  illustrated  catalog.  J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


ZINNIAS 
and  MARIGOLDS 

2  packets  fffcs 

30t  Value 


Introductory  offer  Full  size  pack¬ 
ets:  1.  GIANT  FLOWERING 
ZINNIAS,  mixed  varieties,  colors:  2. 
GIANT  FLOWERING  MARIGOLDS,  huge 
blooms,  many  colors.  Extra  fine  seeds,  for 
abundant  flowers.  Send  10c  coin  today. 
New  64  page  catalog  with  each  order. 
Or  FREE  on  request. 

The  HOLMES  SEED  CO., 

DEPT.  R,  CANTON,  OHIO 


SOY  BEANS 


REAL  OAT  NEW*.  WRITE  FOR  PICTURE  FACTS,  CROP  REPORTS, 
AND  PROOF  ON  OUR  NEW  VARIETIES. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES,  ALSO  CATALOG  SHOWING  PIC¬ 
TURE  FACTS.  YIELD  REPORTS.  AND  SOME  SECRETS  OF  HOW 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  NEW  SEED  OATS  AND  NEW  SOYBEANS.  TO  GET  A  GOOD  OAT  CROP  AND  HOW  NOT  TO  GET  A  GOOD 


WE  SEARCH  THE  CONTINENT  FOR  THE  OUTSTANDING  VARI. 
ETIES.  Write  for  ABSOLUTE  PROOF  of  HEAVY  YIELDING  obility 
NEW  CANADIAN  BEAVER, hos  mode  some  ENORMOUS  REC¬ 
ORDS.  Took  GRAND  CHAMPION  INT'L  GRAIN  SHOW  ‘46  and 

*A1.  Some  yields  running  90-95*103,  HO  ond  up  to  120  ono 

-127  bu.  per  A.  WHY  SUCH  YIELDS?  <1>  DISEASE  RESISTANT, 


STIFF  STRAW,  STOOD  WHERE  MANY  OTHERS  WENT  FLAT;  WHEAT. 


OAT  CROP,  shown  by  octuol  photographs.  WE  WILL  LEAVE 
IT  TO  YOU.  DON'T  GET  MISLEOJBV  NEGATIVE  PROPAGANDA 
ON  THIS  OAT  SUBJECT. 

Our  new  oofs  hove  mode  us  friends  by  the  thousonds.  WHY? 
BECAUSE  IT  BROUGHT  THEM  EXTRA  YIELD  AND  PROFIT. 
ALSO— NEW  MOORE  BARLEY,  ond  NEW  N.  D.  MIDA  SPRING 


121  LONG  HEADS,  HEAVY  STOOLING,  DEEP  ROOTS. 
HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFIT. 


RESULT— 


DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS— BAVENDER  SPECIAL  SOYBEANS— 

Pods  3  ond  4  seeded  predominating.  WON  IOWA  5  ACRE 


NEW  FORTUNE  OATS  Is  the  name  of  OUR  NEWEST  AND  VIELD  CONTEST  IN  '46  ond  '47.  One  yield  in  '46—52  bu  per  A 


LATEST  OAT.  Produced  by  Univ.  of  Sosk.  ALSO  DISEASE 
RESISTANT,  ESPECIALLY  HIGH  IN  SMUT  RESISTANCE.  SUP- 
PLY  LIMITED. 


IF  IT  IS  HIGH  YIELD  YOU  WANT  INVESTIGATE  BAVENDER 
SPECIAL— A  MONEY  MAKER. 

Write  for  full  porticulors*which  gives  you  COMPLETE  RATING 


ALSO  IOWA'S  NEW  EXTRA  HEAVY  COLO— MADE  MANY  O'  THIS  BEAN— YIELD,  SIZE,  OIL  CONTENT,  MATURITY.  ETC 
HIGH  YIELD  RECORDS.  All  3  vorieties  ore  WHITE,  PLUMP  0ur  co,oloO  shows  ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURE  FACTS 
OATS — THE  KIND  THAT  BRINGS  TOP  PRICES — MONEY  MA-  Some  single  stolks  hod  os  high  os  192  pods  from  one  plant 
KERS.  Also  NEW  MINN.  MINDO  OATS.  which  ron  Over  520  boons.  THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES  THE  YIELDS 

ALSO  NEW  HAWKEYE  AND  NEW  KOREAN  SOYBEANS. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  ASK  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY— SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED. 

FREE  CATALOG!  *•*“£**"  5a*See<,s 

(Original)  DEPT.  RN-15  0n<*  ‘>05f  Be0WS 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  fowa 


Tomatoes  for  Every  Need 

Unheralded  by  trumpets  is  the 
achievement  of  Western  New  York 
truck  farmers  in  producing  a  wide 
variety  of  tomatoes  for  each  specific 
need.  The  housewife,  the  canner,  the 
juice  presser,  and  the  green  tomato 
markets  are  all  supplied  with  a  wide 
variety  of  tomatoes,  maturing  on 
schedule,  to  fit  into  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Time  was  when  one  kind  of 
tomato  was  supposed  to  answer  all 
demands.  But  growers  have  pro¬ 
gressed  far  since  this  fruit  was 
known  as  the  love  apple,  and  now 
we  find  a  particular  type  of  tomato 
produced  for  such  widely  separated 
uses  as  making  ketchup,  soup,  paste, 
puree,  chili  sauce,  juice,  canning  or 
fresh  fruit. 

Out  on  the  broad  acres  of  Western 
New  York’s  commercial  tomato 
growing  district,  stretching  from 
Rochester  West  to  the  State  Line, 
you  may  find  fields  of  tomatoes  in 
a  wide  variety.  Some  are  shaped  like 
apples,  others  like  pears,  peppers  or 
old-fashioned  plumpy  tomatoes,  each 
maturing  at  a  different  season,  to 
permit  of  rotation  and  continuous 
harvest,  to  meet  a  special  need. 
Commercial  demand  and  public  taste 
dictate  the  number  of  acres  devoted 
to  each  variety.  Even  taste  in  color 
is  met.  Ohio  and  the  Detroit  district 
demand  a  pink  tomato;  the  canning 
trade  demands  a  small,  firm  tomato; 
the  juice  trade  must  have  a  deep 
red  color;  table  slicers  should  be 
round.  Then,  too,  tomatoes  must  be 
bred  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements 
of  maturity.  In  most  cases,  the  grow¬ 
er  is  also  a  fruit  man,  so  tomatoes  in 
Ontario,  Niagara,  Erie  and  Chautau¬ 
qua  Counties  must  be  timed  to  come 
after  peach  harvest. 

The  tomato  paste  trade  is  growing. 
This  is  widely  used  by  the  Italian- 
American  cooks  in  making  spaghetti 
sauce.  High  in  solids  and  low  in  juice, 
the  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  and  has  been 
grown  locally  under  the  variety  name 
of  Pearpaste.  In  Orleans  County,  New 
York,  a  big  commercial  tomato  pro¬ 
ducer,  half  the  acreage  was  formerly 
devoted  to  the  old  favorite,  John 
Baer,  the  Stokesdale  and  Rutgers. 
Today  this  acreage  has  been  given 
over  to  such  new  improved  varie¬ 
ties  as  Gem,  Longred  and  Red  Jacket. 
All  three  are  drought  resisters  and 
set  evenly  in  adverse  weather.  Gem 
has  a  small  low  plant,  adapted  to 
home  spraying  and  small  plots. 
Longred  is  large  and  globular  with 
small  wastage  on  top.  It  lends  itself 
to  staking.  Gem  is  early  and  allows 
canners  to  get  into  early  production. 
Longred  bears  over  a  long  season. 
Red  Jacket  has  a  potato-type  leaf. 
Its  history  is  odd.  Experts  found  one 
of  its  parents  at  the  Palmyra  Fair 
some  years  ago  and  named  it  the 
Hosenfelt  after  the  exhibitor.  It  was 
an  old  type  tomato,  and  was  singled 
out  because  of  its  potato-type  leaf 
which  gave  the  plant  good  cover. 
Crossed  with  the  Bounty,  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  real  producer  known 
as  Red  Jacket.  It  is  especially  good 
for  the  red  color  of  its  juice.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  normally  comes  the 
first  two  weeks  in  September,  and  is 
a  popular  variety  in  the  Elberta 
peach  section  of  Orleans  and  Ni¬ 
agara  Counties.  All  three  of  these 
new  tomatoes  are  practically  free  of 
blossom-end  rot  which  plagues  the 
John  Baer,  and  all  three  are  capable 
of  producing  20  tons  to  the  acre.  None 
of  the  three  has  the  green  shoulder, 
that  dark  part  of  most  tomato  types, 
which  takes  so  long  to  ripen. 

Growers  have  discovered  a  new 
secret  worth  knowing.  They  are  able 
to  cause  tomatoes  to  maintain  a  firm 
texture  and  shape  after  processing. 
This  is  achieved  by  the  simple  trick 
of  adding  calcium  salts,  which  com¬ 
bine  with  the  pectin  of  the  tomato 
to  produce  a  gel-like  substance  in  the 
plant  tissues.  e.  w.  g. 


Strawberries  With  Aroma 

Plant  breeders  are  trying  to  add 
the  fine  aroma  of  the  native  Euro¬ 
pean  strawberry  to  the  many  good 
qualities  of  the  American  market 
berry.  Important  in  this  experimental 
work  are:  (1)  knowledge  about 
chromosomes,  and  (2)  use  of  col¬ 
chicine. 

The  chromosomes  are  minute 
structures  within  each  cell  of  a  plant 
which  are  the  seat  of  plant  heredity. 
A  high  power  microscope  brings 
these  into  view,  and  they  can  be 
counted  and  described.  In  the  straw¬ 
berry  family  the  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes  in  each  cell  is  normally  a 
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multiple  of  seven.  For  practical  work 
scientists  usually  take  a  very  thin 
slice  of  a  root  tip  for  counting 
chromosomes  under  the  miscroscope. 
Colchicine  is  a  poisonous  drug  that 
has  the  strange  property  of  causing 
chromosomes  to  double  in  number 
when  applied  to  plants  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions. 

Plant  breeders  at  the  Beltsville  Re¬ 
search  Center  want  to  add  the  aroma 
of  the  European  strawberry  to 
American  berries.  They  find  that 
these  two  strawberries  do  not  cross 
to  provide  fertile  hybrid  plants  from 
which  to  select  desirable  plants. 
Under  the  microscope  the  European 
berry  shows  14  chromosomes,  the 
American  berries  four  times  as  many 
or  56.  At  Beltsville,  Dr.  Haig  Derman 
has  treated  the  European  berry  with 
colchicine  to  get  an  aromatic  berry 
with  28  instead  of  14  chromosomes. 
Using  this  plant  as  a  breeder,  Dr. 
George  Darrow  was  able  to  make 
crosses  with  market  berries  that  have 
56  chromosomes.  Derman  found  out 
with  his  microscope  that  some  of 
these  plants  had  42  chromosomes  and 
were  partly  fertile.  Still  another  cross 
of  these  42-chromosome  plants  with 
market  berries  produced  plants  that 
Dr.  Don  Scott  found  to  have  varying 
numbers  of  chromosomes,  including  a 
number  of  70-chromosome  plants. 
These  70-chromosome  berries  cross 
with  each  other  fairly  well.  But,  most 
important,  they  have  the  desired 
aroma  from  the  European  strawberry 
plus  other  good  qualities  from  the 
double  dose  of  market  berry  in  their 
ancestry.  Thus,  these  investigators 
are  now  in  a  position  to  go  about 
breeding  a  new  type  of  berry  with 
considerable  confidence  of  a  success¬ 
ful  outcome,  a  berry  that  will  com¬ 
bine  high  aroma  with  the  market 
qualities  and  the  disease  resistance 
that  now  exist  in  some  market 
berries. 


Rejuvenating  an  Old 
Vineyard 

We  have  recently  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  an  old  grape  vineyard 
which  has  been  abandoned  for  sever¬ 
al  years.  Would  like  to  have  your 
ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  it.  w.  J.  c. 

The  problem  of  rejuvenating  an 
old  vineyard  is  one  first  of  finding 
out  why  it  was  abandoned.  If  it  was 
abandoned  because  of  low  production 
due  to  poor  soil  or  missing  vines,  then 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  bring  it 
into  good  production,  and  I  would 
suggest  its  continued  abandonment. 
If  the  vineyard  is  on  good  soil  and 
there  are  not  many  missing  vine's* 
and  the  variety  is  good,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  repair  of  the  trellis  and  the 
following  drastic  pruning. 

Assuming  that  the  vineyard  had 
been  unpruned  for  three  or  four 
years,  it  is  likely  a  mass  of  short 
weak  growths  which  are  not  fruit¬ 
ful.  It  would  be  much  better  to  bring 
up  a  new  shoot  or  sucker  from  near 
the  ground  level  and  form  a  new  top 
to  the  grape  vine  on  its  old  roots.  If 
there  are  some  shoots  growing  from 
the  base  of  the  vine,  then  the  vine 
trunk  should  be  sawed  off  above 
these  shoots  and  one  of  these  shoots 
should  be  tied  up  so  that  it  will  grow 
into  a  new  vine.  This  kind  of  prun¬ 
ing  will  produce  no  fruit  in  the  first 
year  but  will  be  productive  in  the 
second  year. 

The  tillage  of  an  old  grape  vine¬ 
yard  is  always  difficult  because  many 
roots  must  be  cut  in  removing  the 
sod  about  the  vines.  The  use  of  a 
grape  hoe  to  remove  the  sod  under 
the  trellis  should  be  with  the  utmost 
care  because  great  harm  can  be  done 
if  deep  cultivation  is  done  around 
the  base  of  the  vine. 

In  summary,  prune  and  grow  only 
one  or  at  the  most  two  shoots  next 
year  and  have  this  originate  as  low 
on  the  vine  as  possible.  Cultivate  with 
much  care  especially  near  the  trunks. 
Fertilize  the  soil  as  if  it  were  a  regu¬ 
larly  maintained  vineyard  and  also 
spray  to  prevent  leaf  hoppers.  N.  s 


Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Assn,  will  be  held 
at  the  office  of  the  Association,  333 
West  30th  St.,  on  January  17,  1950, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Three  directors 
will  also  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  to  replace  those  whose 
terms  expired  December  31,  1949. 
A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary 
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Apples  Need  More 
Merchandising 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  fruit, 
grown  anywhere  on  earth,  that 
offers  so  wide  a  range  in  coloring, 
flavor  and  season  of  maturity  as  the 
apple.  In  times  past,  before  our 
modern  methods  of  transportation 
and  storage  were  developed,  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  this  variety  of 
qualities  to  enable  the  grower’s 
household  and  any  nearby  markets 
to  have  fresh  apples  with  quite  a 
range  of  flavor  over  most  of  the 
year.  There  were  varieties  that  ex¬ 
celled  for  eating  from  the  hand 
while  others  made  delicious  pies  or 
tasty  baked  apples.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  cellar  storage.  To¬ 
day  many  apple  growers  are  sighing 
that  other  fruits  have  taken  the  mar¬ 
kets  away  from  the  apple,  and  they 
point  to  the  great  drop  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  apples  consumed 
per  person  in  a  year  as  proof  of  their 
statement.  Is  not  this  drop  in  con¬ 
sumption  largely  due  to  a  concen¬ 
tration  by  growers  on  a  very  few 
varieties,  so  that  consumers  cannot 
get  apples  that  satisfy  their  tastes; 
and  to  emphasis  on  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  only  a  few  varieties  in  the 
promotional  work  done  by  apple 
committees? 

For  several  years  the  greater  part 
of  apple  advertising  here  in  the  East 
has  centered  around  the  McIntosh 
all  of  the  season  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  middle  of  February 
Macs,  even  from  cold  storage,  have 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  delicious 
flavor  they  had  in  November.  It  may 
be  well  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  people  prefer  an  apple  with  a 
sharper  flavor  than  the  Mac  for  pie 
making  and  some  other  cooking  uses, 
and  avoid  too  extravagant  claims  for 
the  McIntosh  along  this  line.  Also, 
it  might  be  worth  some  promotional 
effort  to  educate  the  retail  grocers  to 
the  fact  that  a  greater  attention  on 
their  part  to  the  fruit  they  are  hand¬ 
ling  will  be  profitable  to  themselves. 

As  we  look  over  fruit  counters,  we 
frequently  ask  the  grocer  what  va¬ 
riety  of  apple  he  has  on  display  and, 
unless  it  is  McIntosh,  the  answer  is 
invariably,  “I  don’t  know.”  We  have 
heard  housewives  ask  the  same 
question  and  get  the  same  answer.  As 
apples  are  marked  for  shipment  at 
the  present  time,  a  glance  at  the  box 
when  it  was  being  opened  would 
have  given  the  grocer  the  name  of 
the  variety.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  housewives  do  not  know  the 
qualities  of  any  variety  of  apple, 
many  others  know  some  of  those 
qualities;  for  instance,  that  Graven- 
steins  make  delicious  pies,  and  that 
the  Cortland  will  not  turn  brown 
when  diced  for  a  salad.  However, 
most  housewives  are  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  looks  of  the 
different  varieties  of  apples  so  that 
they  will  recognize  them  on  sight. 
Locally,  some  of  the  chain  stores  are 
marking  the  variety  name  alongside 
of  the  price  tag  but  most  stores 
simply  label  them  apples.  In  the 
work  to  increase  the  use  of  apples, 
it  seems  as  though  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  emphasize  to  the  grocers  the 
benefit  of  good  display  and  labeling. 

It  would  increase  the  sale  of 
apples  also  if  they  were  handled 
more  carefully  between  the  time  they 
leave  the  packing  house  and  the  time 
they  reach  the  consumer.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  grocers’  bins  filled 
with  badly  bruised  apples.  Sometimes 
they  will  show  a  bruise  wherever 
they  touched  another  apple  in  the 
box,  looking  very  much  as  though  a 
heavy  man  had  walked  on  the  boxes 


after  they  were  filled  with  fruit. 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  small 
variety  of  other  fruit  to  choose  from 
in  the  Winter  and,  if  the  housewife 
found  the  apples  poor  in  one  store, 
she  was  likely  to  try  some  other  store 
in  search  of  better  fruit.  Today,  if 
the  apples  are  bruised  and  unattrac¬ 
tive,  she  has  quite  a  variety  of  other 
fresh  fruit  to  choose  from,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  fruit,  either 
canned  or  frozen,  as  well,  so  she  is 
likely  to  buy  another  kind  of  fruit 
and  forget  about  apples.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 

Honey — A  Fine  Food,  Goes 
Neglected 

Although  many  beekeepers  derive 
a  little  income  out  of  rentals  of  bees 
for  pollenization,  the  main  income 
comes  from  the  production  and  sale 
of  honey;  and  if  it  cannot  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  profit,  the  beekeeper 
turns  his  activities  in  other  directions. 
Due  to  the  high  cost  of  hives,  supers 
and  other  beekeeping  supplies,  in 
addition  to  the  drop  in  honey  prices 
below  cost  of  production,  many  bee¬ 
keepers  are  going  out  of  business.  If 
this  keeps  up,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  loss  to  agriculture  in  general 
and  to  the  consuming  public,  due  to 
reduced  pollenization. 

The  big  drop  in  honey  prices  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  the  end  of  sugar 
rationing.  And,  as  there  never  has 
been  much  concerted  publicity  or 
advertising  of  honey,  the  demand  re¬ 
mains  comparatively  small  as  com¬ 
pared  to  production.  We  beekeepers, 
as  a  rule,  are  a  backward  and  un¬ 
progressive  bunch  and  lack  initative 
and  imagination.  As  a  result,  we  are 
apt  to  get  into  a  rut  and  stay  there, 
accepting  what  fate  provides.  What 
the  honey  industry  needs  most  is 
publicity  and  lots  of  it.  Many  city 
dwellers  know  too  little  about  the 
food  and  medicinal  value  of  one  of 
nature’s  oldest  and  purest  of  foods — 
honey.  Consequently,  comparatively 
little  is  used  on  the  table.  The  public 
is  greatly  in  need  of  education  re¬ 
garding  the  value  and  use  of  honey, 
and  the  more  publicity  that  can  be 
given,  the  greater  will  be  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  beekeeper,  the  farmer  and 
the  general  public.  h.  w.  w. 


Elephantine  Plowing 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
May  12,  1855 

The  prince  of  showmen,  Barnum, 
who  has  been  so  successful  in  en¬ 
ticing  people  to  “see  the  elephant,” 
has  finally  harnessed  one  to  the  p.ow, 
and  is  doing  up  the  subsoiling  at  a 
tearing  rate.  After  a  week’s  experi¬ 
ence,  Barnum  says  his  one  elephant 
team  “takes  the  subsoil  plow  and 
drives  it  down  16  to  21  inches,  in  a 
tight,  hard  sward,  and  moves  so  fast 
and  easily  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  he  has  any  thing  attached  to 
him.  He  walks  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  a  horse,  and  plows  as  correctly 
as  the  best  broken  team  in  the  world. 
His  attendant  sometimes  rides  him, 
and  sometimes  walks  (fast)  by  his 
side,  while  another  man  holds  the 
plow.  He  also  draws  carts,  stone 
boats,  (drags)  loads  wood,  piles 
timber,  picks  up  stones,  and  makes 
himself  generally  useful  about  the 
farm.”  The  animal  is  perfectly  tract¬ 
able.  Barnum  however  gives  a  “rough 
guess”  that,  all  things  considered, 
oxen,  horses  or  mules,  would  be 
quite  as  economical  on  a  farm  as 
elephants!  —  and  adds,  in  proof,  that 
his  “team”  eats  three  pecks  of  oats 
per  day,  and  about  200  pounds  of 
hay!  . 


When  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  some  feed  plus  a  little  friendly  kindness, 
has  made  pets  of  these  deer  on  Pine  Grove  Farm  owned  by  Roman  Tschenda, 

in  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


&&AOHA  WHY 
YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS 


NATURAL  CHILEAN  NITRATE 


comes  in  free-flowing  pellets  —  easy 
to  handle  and  to  apply  in  any  dis* 
tributor. 

7.  Quick  Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  immediately  and  completely 
available . 

8.  Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 

9.  Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  practical  farm 
experience. 

10.  Doubly  Profitable  —  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield.  Consistently  excellent 
effects  of  heavy  applications  year 
after  year  upon  crop  and  soil  alike 
make  it  an  outstandingly  profitable, 
economical 
nitrate. 


•  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  is  now  back  in  full  supply. 
Specify  it  by  name  when  you  order  your  fertilizer. 


1.  Natural.  Chilean  Nitrate  i3 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 


2,  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitrogen 
is  100  per  cent  nitrate. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
about  35%  sodium  oxide  (Na20). 
This  acts  like  potash  (K20)  and 
helps  to  make  the  phosphate  in  the 
soil  more  available. 


4.  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

5*  Other  Plant  Food  Elements. 

Chilean  Nitrate  contains  small 
quantities  of  other  elements  that 
contribute  to  strong,  healthy  plant 
growth,  such  as  manganese,  potas¬ 
sium,  magnesium,  boron,  calcium, 
iron,  sulphur,  copper  and  zinc. 

6.  Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Nitrate 


TOMATO 


--HARRIS  Sf  IDS- 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

This  past  hot.  dry  summer.  Longred  again  proved  that  even  under 
adverse  growing  conditions  it  is  a  leader  in  the  Main  Crop  field, 
producing  a  large  yield  from  midseason  until  frost. 

Uniformly  deep  globe  shape  —  Exceptionally  smooth  fruits  —  Rich 
red  color  both  outside  and  in  —  Uniform  ripening  —  Very  little 
cracking  —  Heavy  yields  over  a  long  season. 

Our  Northern  grown  seed  is  Certified  for  vigor,  freedom  from 
disease  and  trueness  to  type  and  Hot  Water  Treated  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  seed-bome  diseases. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

12  Moreton  Farm.  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1950  CATALOG  now  muhj — 


Grows  on  Compact  Bush! 

Uconn  Squash 

1950  All- America  Gold 
Medal  winner!  Acorn- 
type  squash  on  small 
bush  plant.  Will  not 
spread  over  garden. 
Seed  package  .  .  .  15c 

SEED 
FARMS 

BOX  80  •  HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


GENUINE  LADIN0  CLOVER  SEED 

9!Kr  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike — care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality — good 
germination.  1  lb.  $1.95;  5  lb«.  $9.50;  10  lbs.  $18.50; 
20  lbs.  $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or 
seed  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Order  NOW. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY.  Box  254.  Arehbold,  Ohio 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted.  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
$i  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4"  to 
10*  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  ail  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c.  j 
Free  illustrated  price  Ust  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
D«pt*  RN-130  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Alfalfa  Seed,  $20.85;  Clover,  $23.85;  Certified  Hy¬ 
brid  Seed  Corn,  Flats,  $5.50,  all  per  bushel,  also 
other  bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for  circular  and 
samples.  HALL  ROBERTS*  SON,  Postville.  Iowa. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  S UNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Oept.  RNY,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


Sow  QUALITY  Grasses! 

ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 

Let  Rohrer  be  your  headquarters  for  QUALITY  grass  seeds  .... 
seeds  that  are  suited  for  your  soil.  Over  30  different  grasses  to 
choose  from  including  Northwestern  grown  alfalfa,  Domestic 
Medium  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Ladino  Clover,  Timothy  Birds 
foot  trefoil,  etc.  We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more. 

Our  line  includes:  Oats ,  Barley,  Dekalb  Corn,  Carden  Seeds 


FREE 


Colorful,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  1950  seed  annual. 

Full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Send  for  it 
TODAY! 

Box  70 
SM0KET0WN,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure -Grip,  Sure -Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are— 
juice-tight,  air-tight  —  and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts 
on  new,  3 -Year  Time  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-l,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


$280  to  $340 

FULL  OR 
PART  TIME 

a  mount  i 

Voi 

*jRess 

Become  a 
“Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer 

pus 

New  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it. 
Sells  to  fanners,  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen,  estates, 
golf  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  uses — complete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available:  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  disc  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cutter  bar,  lawn 
mowers,  snowplow  bulldozer. 


I  BIG  monEY  ItlHKER 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  is  America’s  only  5  HP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $428. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Write  Today  For  Full  Details 

PIEDMONT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

FORT  LEE,  NEW  JERSEY 


YOU  CAN  FIV 

MD  JOBS 

Every  Day  for 

SM00TH-0N 

Up 

Stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks,  1 

- f  SMOOTH-ON 

tightening  loose  parts  and  fixtures  are  Jobs  made  to 
order  for  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy  for  speedy,  time-saving  repairs  on 
household  and  farm  equipment,  autos,  tools,  utensils, 
etc.  Hardens  like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Get  Smooth- 
On  in  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger 
size  at  your  hardware  store. 


Shows  how  to  make  many  use¬ 
ful  farm  and  home  repairs  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1.  170  dia¬ 

grams.  Clear  directions.  Send 
postcard  now. 


SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Commonipaw  Ave., Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


FREE 


40-Page  Repair 
Handbook 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

Have  anchored  hook-up,  two  unloading 
speeds,  steel  gears  and  castings,  double 
tube  roller  units.  Distributed  by  HARDER 
SILO  CO.,  INC.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

BOOMS  SILO  COMPANY 

HARBOR  BEACH,  MICHIGAN 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

TS/L  I  KT  KL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  It  You  Wish. 

B  elt,  B  u.  t  1  o  r  C  o- 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Meetings  of  Potato,  Vege¬ 
table  and  Weed  Control 
Groups 

A  combined  meeting  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club,  New  York 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  and  The 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  January  3-6  in  New 
York  City.  The  joint  gathering  pro- 
vived  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the 
three  groups  to  exchange  ideas  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

A  trade  show  presented  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods  for  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Prof.  John  Carew  of 
Cornell  stressed  the  fact  that  growers 
are  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
cutting  costs  all  along  the  production 
line.  In  this  respect  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  most  important  single 
item  is  labor  costs,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  lower  these  being  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  satisfactory  methods  of  weed 
control.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
most  of  the  talks  and  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  dealt  with  weed  control.  As  yet, 
herbicides  (weed  killers)  for  pota¬ 
toes  are  still  pretty  much  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  although  several 
vegetables  have  been  tested  with 
satisfactory  results.  In  a  practical 
talk  on  this  subject,  Professors  E.  M. 
Rahn  and  W.  L.  Ogle  of  the  Delaware 
Station  mentioned  in  part  that  treat¬ 
ments  were  made  with  asparagus 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  last  harvest  season  after  discing. 
Plots  receiving  chemical  treatment 
were  not  cultivated  except  where 
granular  cyanamid  was  used.  Here  an 
18-inch  band  over  the  row  was 
treated  and  the  remaining  area  was 
cultivated.  Plots  were  five  feet  (one 
row)  by  50  feet,  replicated  five  times. 
The  best  control  during  the  harvest 
season  was  obtained  with  sodium 
pentachlorophenate  and  granular 
cyanamid.  The  former  was  applied  10 
days  after  discing,  but  before  crop 
emergence.  The  latter  was  applied 
when  the  weeds  were  about  two 
inches  tall.  The  yields  were  not 
significantly  affected  by  any  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  best  control  during  the  post¬ 
harvest  season  was  with  aerocyanate 
and  granular  cyanamid;  the  former 
applied  as  a  two  per  cent  spray  plus 
spreader  whenever  weeds  were 
breaking  through.  Three  applications 
were  made.  The  spray  was  directed 
to  the  base  of  the  asparagus  shoots, 
injuring  the  lowest  branches  only 
and  apparently  not  the  main  stems. 
Cyanamid  applied  as  above  gave 
good  control,  too,  but  was  difficult  to 
apply.  Crabgrass  was  the  most 
prevalent  weed  in  the  post-harvest 
season. 

Fairly  satisfactory  results  were 
also  obtained  in  these  tests  with  lima 
beans,  cantaloupes  and  sweet  corn. 
Some  reductions  in  yields  were  re¬ 
ported,  but  it  was  stressed  by  several 
other  investigators  that  the  greater 
the  weed  problem,  the  less  the  re¬ 
duction  and  the  greater  the  benefit 
from  properly  applying  suitable 
chemical  weed  controls.  When  using 
any  weed  control,  the  manufact¬ 
urer’s  directions  should  be  carefully 
followed  both  for  mixing  and  manner 
of  applying.  An  excellent  paper  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Dearborn  of  Cornell  on 
weed  control  in  sweet  corn  stated  in 
partial  summary:  “In  view  of  the 
uniform  yield  of  sweet  corn  produced 
by  the  various  treatments  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  chemical  used  or  method  of 
application,  several  facts  are  extreme¬ 
ly  important  to  the  sweet  corn 
grower.  First — the  weeding  of  sweet 
corn  can  be  satisfactorily  accomp¬ 
lished  with  the  equivalent  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  per 
acre  applied  when  the  corn  is  break¬ 
ing  ground  or  until  the  crop  is  eight 
inches  tall.  Second — if  it  is  impossible 
to  spray  the  corn  during  this  period 
the  same  rate  of  2,4-D  per  acre  may 
be  used  with  equal  success  in  killing 
the  weeds  providing  the  spray  nozzles 
are  carried  high  enough  to  cover  the 
terminal  growth  of  the  sensitive 
weeds.  Third — more  visible  crop  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  form  of  leaf  rolling  may 
be  expected  with  the  later  appli¬ 
cations  particularly  if  the  ester  forms 
of  2,4-D  are  used.  Fourth — sprays  of 
2,4-D  applied  in  conjunction  with 
cultivation  but  following  the  stirring 
of  the  soil  inhibited  weed  growth 
longer  than  the  same  concentration 
applied  and  mixed  with  the  soil  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  cultivator  teeth.” 

Some  recent  developments  in  brush 
control  with  chemicals  were  offered 
by  L.  L,  Coulter  of  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.  He  suggested 


that  dormant  treatment  of  brush 
lends  itself  very  well  to  knapsack 
treatment.  These  sprayers  can  apply 
material  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 
When  dealing  with  a  relatively  more 
expensive  spray  as  we  are  in  dor¬ 
mant  work  this  may  be  very  im¬ 
portant.  Standard  weed  nozzles  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  full-jet  No.  1 
nozzle  which  provides  a  narrow  solid 
cone  spray  is  very  satisfactory  for 
stump  spraying.  During  the  dormant 
period  when  brush  is  not  in  full  leaf 
rapid  progress  can  be  made  in  cover¬ 
ing  right-of-way  -with  a  knapsack 
sprayer. 

The  entire  concept  of  dormant 
spraying  for  brush  control  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  many  phases  such  as 
methods  of  application,  concentration, 
effect  of  temperature,  and  time  of 
application  are  still  problems  for  in¬ 
tensive  research.  However,  at  this 
point  it  is  evident  that  under  most 
conditions  8,000  ppm  of  2,4,5-T  in 
fuel  oil,  if  carefully  applied,  will 
control  dormant  brush. 

The  persistence  of  herbicides  in 
soils  was  discussed  by  A.  G.  Norman 
and  A.  S.  Newman  of  the  Biological 
Department  of  Camp  Detrick,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md.,  a  general  statement  was 
presented,  and  mention  was  made  of 
the  persistence  of  herbicides  in  soils, 
which  is  likely  to  be  greater  under 
arid  conditions  when  the  factor  of 
leaching  is  inoperative  and  microbial 
activities  are  checked  because  of  low 
soil  moisture,  and  least  where  both 
rainfall  and  soil  temperatures  are 
high.  Intermediate  conditions  are 
provided  by  cool  humid  climates  or 
sub-humid  areas  with  wide  seasonal 
temperature  differences.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  results 
of  field  studies  on  persistence 
carried  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  may  appear  inconsistent,  and 
the  reliability  of  soil  herbicidal 
applications,  such  as  pre-emergence 
treatments,  may  be  questioned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  interplay  of  these 
factors. 

Growers  were  in  agreement  that 
irrigation  and  mulching  paid  well 
for  the  growing  of  commercial 
potatoes.  Tests  have  shown  increases 
in  yields  of  30  per  cent  and  more 
from  irrigation,  with  an  extra  ,  added 
10  per  cent  from  mulching  even 
though  irrigation  was  being  used. 
H.  J.  Evans,  president  of  the  Potato 
Club,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
consuming  public  has  been  misled  by 
incorrect  information  about  farmers 
and  potato  growers  getting  excessive 
price  returns  for  their  product.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  best  grade  of 
potatoes  have  for  some  considerable 
time  been  selling  about  50  cents  a 
bushel  below  their  support  price  of 
$2.10,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  been  bringing  as  high  as  $3.00 
a  bushel  on  some  wholesale  markets. 
Most  growers  and  farmers  at  the 
meeting  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
Brannan  plan  and  continued  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  their  potatoes;  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  objection 
being  that  past  government  handling 
of  potato  purchases  has  resulted  in 
small  tubers  of  inferior  quality  being 
offered  to  housewives  at  excessively 
high  prices.  Such  practices  have  been 
harmful  to  the  potato  business  and, 
as  was  pointed  out,  once  a  food 
market  recedes,  it  is  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  recapture  the  lost  ground. 

At  the  business  sessions  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
present  year:  Vegetable  Growers  — 
president,  Isaac  De  Hollander,  Os¬ 
wego;  vice-presidents,  Austin  Avery, 
Syracuse,  Donald  Shoemaker,  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  Henry  Mar  quart,  Jr., 
Cherry  Creek;  secretary,  William  B. 
Giddings,  Baldwinsville.  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Organization  —  president,  Dr. 
Howard  Yowell,  Esso  Laboratories, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  vice-president,  S.  M. 
Raleigh,  Penna.  State  College;  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Walter  Jacobs,  L.  I.  Vege¬ 
table  Research  Laboratory,  River- 
head.  Potato  Club  —  president,  H.  J. 
Evans,  Georgetown;  vice-president, 
Wm.  Hodnett,  Fillmore;  and  secre¬ 
tary,  Donald  Kent,  Andover.  D. 


CONSERVE  SPACE 


PRODUCE FULt 
SIZE,  TOP 
QUALITY 
FRUIT 

★ 

USUALLY 
BEAR 
SECOND 
YEAR  AFTER! 
PLANTING- 


VARIETIES  APPLES:  Cortland,  Red  Delicious; 

McIntosh 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess 
PRICES  $3.75  each,  3  for  $10.50; 

10  trees  $3.00  each?  100  frees  $2.50  each„ 
Write  for  our  BIG  FREE  1950  CATALOG 
in  full  color.  Describes  and  illustrates  best* 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cher* 
ries.  Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Shade  Trees.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

32  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CROW 
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Burpee 

Seed 

Catalog 

FREE 


Hium 

PLANTS 

Save  $5  or  More 


Special  Offer! 


Fancy 

World’ 8  Finest  Strain  I 
It’s  fascinating  to  watch  your  own 
Geranium  plants  grow  from  seed,  in 
a  sunny  window.  Wonderful  for  house 
plants,  window  boxes,  urns,  and  in 
the  garden.  Enormous  flowerheads — 
scarlet,  salmon,  rose,  pink, 
mixed.  The  plants  you  grow  for 
would  cost  $6  or  $6  to  buy! 

Start  seeds  now  (we  tell  you  how). 
SPECIAL — 20  Seeds  10c,  postpaid. 
Supply  limited — Send  Dime  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO* 
547  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


ROSES  FOR  FENCES 


Wild  Multiflora  Roses  are  recommended 
for  farm  fences,  hedges,  game  cover  and 
conservation.  Makes  dense  8-foot  hedge. 
Turns  livestock  except  pigs  and  poultry. 
Plant  1  to  2  feet  apart.  Ask  your  County 
Agent,  or  write  us  for  more  information. 
One  year  Seedlings,  Plant  in  early  Spring 

Per  100  Per  1000 

Large. ..  .$12.50  ppd.  $90.00 express  collect 
Medium..  5.00  ppd.  32.00  “  “ 

Small...,  4.00  ppd.  24.00  “  “ 

Sample,  any  size,  25<L  Circular,  FREE. 
Supply  Limited.  Order  Promptly. 

THE  CONARD'PYLE  COMPANY 

STAR  ROSE  GROWERS 


WEST  GROVE  190 


PENNSYLVANIA 


m  SMALL  FRUITS 


Make  your  yard  and  garden  more  produc¬ 
tive  With  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Blueberries,  Currants  and  Grapes 
from  Miller’s.  New  Catalog  tells  all  about 
them;  also  offers  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Ornamentals.  Send  post  card 
TODAY.  It's  FREE  of  course. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
W,  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 


Send  for  descriptive  list. 
HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS  —  BULBS,  BULBLETS,  SEEDS. 

Send  for  List  ef  Dlsoase  Free  Stock  NOW. 

E.  S.  EDMAN  &  SON,  32  Henderson  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroll  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  ail  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-51,  Allen,  Md. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  3c  rnrr 
stamp  for  125  seed  and  will  ■  I*  £ C 
include  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  CATALOG 

R.H.SHUMWflV  SEEDSMAN,  Box  690  Rockford, ILL. 
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What’s  New  in  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding 

(Continued  from  Page  130) 


in  the  feeding  of  certain  commercial 
herds  where  a  cow  is  sold  as  soon 
as  her  production  drops  to  where  she 
is  unprofitable,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  dairyman  who  is  carrying  on 
a  constructive  breeding  program 
would  be  better  off  to  depend  on  ex¬ 
cellence  of  individuality  plus  good 
feeding  and  management. 

The  Role  of  Vitamin  E 

Some  new  work  has  been  reported 
recently  on  the  role  of  vitamin  E  in 
dairy  cattle  feeding.  For  several 
years  wheat  germ  oil  was  advertised 
widely  as  a  preventive  or  cure  for 
sterility.  As  yet  no  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  produced  to  prove  its 
value  for  this  purpose.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  from  Minnesota  substantiates 
this  by  stating  that  when  dairy  cattle 
were  fed  a  vitamin  E  poor  ration 
for  three  generations,  reproduction 
was  not  affected  adversely.  However, 
13  of  the  28  animals  on  the  low  vita¬ 
min  E  ration  for  more  than  a  year 
died  suddenly  at  ages  ranging  from 
21  months  to  five  years.  This  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  due  to  a  heart  injury. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  as  far  as  dairy 
cattle  are  concerned,  vitamin  E  may 
be  more  important  for  normal  muscle 
activity  than  for  normal  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Other  recent  claims  have  stated  the 
feeding  of  tocopherols  (vitamin  E) 
would  increase  milk  production,  fat 
percentage  and  fat  production.  Ex¬ 
periment  station  workers  have  not 
found  this  to  be  true  either.  Even 
where  vitamin  E  poor  rations  were 
fed  in  the  Minnesota  experiment, 
growth,  milk  production  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction  were  not  affected. 

There  is  another  development  with 
respect  to  vitamin  E  which  does 
appear  to  have  some  practical 
significance.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
stability  of  milk  to  oxidized  flavor. 
Preliminary  reports  on  work  done  at 
Cornell  show  that  milk  produced  by 
cows  receiving  tocopherol  supple¬ 
ments  was  less  susceptible  to  oxi¬ 
dized  flavor  than  milk  from  cows  not 
receiving  it.  It  also  increased  the 
tocopherol  content  of  the  milk. 

Colostrum  Best  for  Calves 

The  problem  of  how  to  cut  the 
heavy  loss  of  calves  in  early  life,  and 
how  to  grow  stronger  and  healthier 
herd  replacements,  has  received  a  lot 
of  attention  during  the  past  few 
years.  Vitamin  preparations  have 
been  advertised  widely  as  the  answer 
to  this  problem,  but  practically  all 
experimental  work  on  this  matter  has 
given  negative  results.  Colostrum, 
nature’s  answer  to  this  problem,  still 
appears  to  be  the  best  solution  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  natural  content  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  protein,  anti¬ 
bodies  and  energy.  Calves  are  usually 
born  almost  devoid  of  carotene  and 
vitamin  A,  but  because  of  the  very 
high  carotene  and  vitamin  A  content 
of  colostrum,  it  gives  the  calf  large 
amounts  of  these  materials  very  soon 
after  birth.  In  order  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  colostrum,  calves  should 
receive  it  for  at  least  three  days. 

In  spite  of  its  great  value,  large 
quantities  of  colostrum  are  wasted  on 
farms  in  this  country.  Workers  at  the 
Vermont  Station  have  recommended 
the  freezing  of  excess  colostrum,  thus 
saving  it  until  needed  by  some  weak 
or  valuable  calf.  More  recently, 
workers  at  the  Ohio  Station  have  re¬ 


ported  excellent  results  from  feeding 
excess  colostrum  to  other  calves. 
Calves  were  changed  abruptly  from 
normal  milk  to  colostrum  when  it 
was  available  without  harmful 
effects.  The  calves  which  received 
the  surplus  colostrum  made  more 
rapid  gains,  had  higher  blood  levels 
of  carotene  and  vitamin  A,  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  general  a  healthier  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  control  calves.  This 
finding  should  be  adopted  widely. 

Vitamin  A  for  Calves 

Work  reported  recently  from  Cor¬ 
nell  has  shown  that  the  stores  of 
vitamin  A  in  the  body  of  the  calf  at 
birth  can  be  increased  by  feeding 
large  vitamin  A  supplements  to  the 
cow  for  a  few  weeks  before  calving. 
This  also  influenced  the  amount  of 
carotene  and  vitamin  A  in  the 
colostrum.  Work  at  Connecticut 
showed  that  calves  from  cows  which 
had  received  supplemental  vitamin  A 
before  calving  made  greater  gains 
and  had  less  scours  than  calves  from 
cows  fed  a  fitting  ration.  Because  of 
the  rather  high  cost  of  feeding  large 
amounts  of  commercial  vitamin  A  to 
cows  during  the  dry  period,  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  this  practice  is 
questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adequate  use  of  good  quality  rough- 
age  and  forage  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  natural  source  of  vitamin  A,  and 
they  should  be  liberally  fed. 

Another  interesting  report  from  the 
Ohio  Station  tells  of  the  good  results 
obtained  from  inoculating  the  rumen 
of  the  young  calf  with  pieces  of  cud 
taken  from  a  cow.  This  treatment  is 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  the  proper  flora  in  the  calf  at  an 
early  age  so  that  it  can  best  use  the 
hay  and  grain  it  consumes  without 
digestive  upsets.  It  was  found  to  help 
prevent  an  unthrifty,  stunted  con¬ 
dition  from  developing  when  adminis¬ 
tered  to  a  newborn  calf.  Several  such 
inoculations  were  given  each  calf. 
This  treatment  was  found  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  to  calves  kept 
separate  from  their  dams.  Another 
interesting  observation  from  this 
work  was  that,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  the  characteristic  desirable 
microorganisms  became  very  scarce 
and  sometimes  disappeared  when  too 
much  grain  was  eaten  by  the  calves. 
The  favorable  bacteria  multiplied 
readily  in  the  presence  of  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  good  quality  roughage.  At¬ 
tacks  of  scours  were  rather  frequent 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  age 
in  those  calves  which  received  grain, 
but  were  almost  entirely  absent  in 
those  which  received  milk  and  hay 
alone. 

Continued  progress  is  being  made 
in  learning  how  better  to  feed  dairy 
cattle  and  calves,  but  because  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  animal 
body,  such  research  takes  time  and 
repeated  testing  before  definite  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn. 


American  Mechanics  —  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  17  ships  of  the 
line  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  12,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  built  by  Henry  Eckford  and  J. 
F.  Rhodes,  of  New  York,  and  are  said 
to  be  among  the  most  superb  speci¬ 
mens  of  naval  architecture  in  world. 
— Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan.  3, 
1850,  page  7. 


Time  for  Wood  Cutting 

Pictured  on  the  George  H.  Harvey  farm  in  the  Town  of  Alabama,  Genesee 
County,  New  York,  left  to  right :  Edith  Harvey,  Ambrose  Winters,  Ruth 
Harvey,  George  H.  Harvey  and  Donald  Harvey. 
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OF  HEAVY  MECHANICAL  LOADING 


TRACTOR  SPREADER 

THE  JOHN  DEERE  Model  “H”  Tractor-Drawn  Spreader 
stands  up  under  the  hardest  kind  of  punishment — takes  the 
jars  and  jolts  of  heavy  mechanical  loading  and  tractor  speeds 
like  a  true  champion. 

Rigid,  truss-braced  steel  frame  and  box  .  .  .  enclosed  feed 
ratchet  running  in  oil  .  .  .  heavy-duty,  roller  bearing  beaters 
that  work  with  the  load  rather  than  against  it  .  .  .  rubber-tired 
wheels  with  roller  bearing  axles  .  .  .  enclosed  beater  drives  . . . 
extra-heavy  drive  chains  and  proper  weight  distribution  for 
sure-footedness  of  both  tractor  and  spreader  wheels — all 
contribute  to  the  longer  life  and  lower  upkeep  of  the  Model 
“H”  Tractor-Drawn  Spreader. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  further  information  on  the 
Model  “H” — the  tractor  spreader  that  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  during  its  long  life.  Write  today  for  free  folder. 


John  Deere,  Moiine,  nunois 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPOH  TODAY! 


Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  John 
Deere  Model  "H"  Spreader. 

Name . . 

Town . . . 

RFD . State . 
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ICE  CREEPERS 

Fits  any  man’s  size  artic 
or  rubber.  Protect  yourself 
from  a  Bad  Fall.  Ice  and 
Sleet  Storms  will  be  with 
us  SOON  PRICE  $1.95 
per  pair.  Postage  Paid. 
Ask  for  latest  circular  and 
dealers  discount. 

Staatsburg  IceTool  Works 

Box  18-S,  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 


NEW  1950 


stfifiysoox 

CATALOG 


%ASP8£Pg/£S 

•'  ^11  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK¬ 

BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES.  BOYSENBERRIES, 
GRAPES  A  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  ’50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50.  MARYLAND 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
a_nd  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y, 
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BE  A  CHIEF  DEALER 


*129 

Junior  Chief 


^  Chief  completes  the  line  with 
this  'fl&W  2  Horse  Power 

F 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Priced  to 
Retail  at 


$149 


F.O.B.  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


This  rugged  new  model  makes  Chief 
Garden  Tractors  the  most  complete  line 
for  Profitable  and  Competitive  Selling! 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO 


ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


VISE-GRIP. 


Keep  one  on 
every  implement, 
car,  truck  and  tractor 


Keep  a  VISE-GRIP  handy,  always — be  ready 
for  every  emergency!  The  terrific  LOCKED 
grip  turns  stubborn  nuts,  studs,  battered 
screws — holds  broken  parts — makes  “clamp- 
on”  handle — cuts  heavy  wire  or  small  bolts 
— gets  you  out  of  100s  of  jams,  easily  and  fast! 
New  Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds  all  shapes. 
Knurled  Jaw  Tips  grip  to  the  very  tip.  Has 
Thin  Nose,  Super  Wire-Cutter,  Get  yours 
at  once! 

WITH  Cutter—  No.  7W  —  7-in.,  $2.25 
No.  I0W  —  10-in.,  $2.50 
WITHOUT  Cutter— No.  7C  —  7-in.,  $1.85 
No.  IOC  —  10-in.,  $2.25 
Also  world  famous  original  model: 

No.  7  —  7-in.,  1.65 

No.  10  —  10-in.,  1.95 

It'not  at  your  dealers,  order  direct ■ 

Postage  paid  if  price  accompanies  order. 


ninHi 

Dept  U-l 


FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 
Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 
MOORE’S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Swedesboro  I,  N.  J. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


MR.  FARMER:  Write  now  for  free  copy  of 
IRVING’S  1950  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE. 


Prices  Slashed.  Bargains  Galore.  | 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  FARGO,  N.  DAK. 


*7 lie  SUenatuio<jJt 

WOOD  BURNING  BROODER 


Automatic 
Heat 
Control 

Safety  Fire  Box 
Sanitary  Hover 

Keeps  the  Whole  House  Warm 

Burns  any  kind  of 
wood.  Exclusive  pilot 
draft  and  regulator 
gives  plenty  of  heat 
in  coldest  weather 
and  throttles  to  low 
temperature  in  warm¬ 
er  weather. 

Hover:  51"  x  51" 

Fuel  Capacity:  Wri»«  tor  P°v»»ry 

5 Vi  cu.  ft.  Equipment  Catalog 

Shipping  Wt.:'  1 50  lbs. 


SHENANDOAH  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


WE  CAN  SELL  TO  YOU  CHEAPER  THROUGH 
CATALOGUES  than  by  operating  retail  stores.  We 
pass  this  savings  on  to  you.  Order  direct  from  our  free 
catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  farm  and  household 
items,  all  at  discounts,  all  carrying  our  money  back 
guarantee.  CONSUMER  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  444,  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227 -H  Stale  St..  Marshall,  Micb. 


Grange  News 


As  a  community  project  Red  Lion 
Grange,  in  York  County,  Pa.,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  made  chair- 
back  covers,  and  table  runners  for 
the  Children’s  Home  of  York  and 
j  York  County.  This  home  has  taken 
care  of  more  than  100  children  in  the 
i  past  year.  Jars,  brought  from  the 
i  Home  to  the  Grange  Hall,  were  taken 
home  by  the  ladies  of  the  Grange 
and  filled  with  their  extra  supplies  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Westfield  Grange  was  host  to 
Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  as  it  met  in  regular  session, 
with  Dale  Currie  presiding  in  the 
absence  of  Master  Glenn  Patterson, 
who  was  ill.  The  welcome  address 
was  given  by  George  Raney  with  a 
fitting  response  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Black.  J.  A.  Boak  discussed  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  of  the  Grange,  pre¬ 
senting  several  topics  of  vital  interest 
to  be  discussed  in  local  Granges. 
Fair  prices  without  subsidies,  day¬ 
light  time  operation,  bond  of  strip 
miners,  restoration  of  poll  tax,  edu¬ 
cation  in  public  schools  on  harmful 
effects  of  alcohol,  were  among  the 
topics  broached. 

The  Fayette  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  49  met  recently  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  with  Worthy  Pomona 
Master  B.  S.  Newcomer  presiding. 
The  meeting  was  opened  in  full  fifth 
degree  form.  The  assistants  then  es¬ 
corted  Mrs.  Cramer  Beatty,  the 
Lecturer  of  Washington  County,  to 
the  station  of  the  Pomona  Lecturer. 
Other  State  Officers  were  brought  to 
the  Master’s  station,  among  whom 
were  State  Steward  Walter  Barger  of 
Washington  Co.,  State  Deputy  Master 
Henry  Friedline  of  Somerset  County, 
State  Pomona  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lyons 
and  State  Deputy  Master  Earl 
Langley  of  Fayette  County.  After 
this,  the  order  of  business  was  re¬ 
sumed  and  on  Roll  Call  of  Granges, 
the  attendance  banner  was  awarded 
to  Franklin  Grange  which  had  an 
attendance  of  36.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Wendel,  of  German  Grange, 
presented  the  Travelling  Scroll  back 
to  Pomona  Grange. 


The  Grange  Fair  in  Templeton, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  .  was  re¬ 
ported  as  having  been  the  best  in 
25  years.  The  Committee  concen¬ 
trated  on  having  a  large  outdoor 
show  in  which  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  Templeton  High  School 
helped.  The  outdoor  show  included, 
in  addition  to  a  cattle  show,  a  co-ed 
milking  contest,  tractor-driving  con¬ 
test  and  many  other  events.  The  fair 
also  had  exhibits  of  tractors  and  farm 
machinery.  The  Lunenberg  Grange 
Fair  also  reports  the  greatest  number 
of  exhibits  in  years,  the  largest  and 
best  in  a  long  time. 

Sudbury  Grange  in  Middlesex 
County  held  its  first  fair  last  year 
and  the  community’s  enterprise, 
shown  by  many  citizens  outside  of 
the  Grange,  as  well  as  the  Grange 
Committee  itself,  gives  evidence  that 
this  is  a  coming  fair.  Outstanding  was 
the  flower  show  which  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  members  of  the  Sud¬ 
bury  Garden  Club,  and  the  hall  it¬ 
self  was  beautifully  decorated  by  a 
very  competent  and  energetic  com¬ 
mittee. 


The  town  of  Heath  in  Franklin 
County  held  its  annual  Old  Home 
Day  in  connection  with  the  Heath 
Fair  again  last  year.  This  is  a  real 
old-time  fair  with  a  setting  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  Berkshire  Hill  town, 
and  with  attractions  which  include 
youth  demonstrations,  drum  corps 
competitions  and  a  speaking  program. 
There  is  no  other  fair  in  the  State 
quite  like  the  one  at  Heath. 


Wilson  Clark,  high  school  senior, 
and  Marilyn  Pratt,  a  junior,  recently 
won  in  the  soil  conservation  contest 
at  Cold  Spring  Grange,  Wells  River, 
Vt.  Judges  were  Michael  De  Bonis, 
soil  conservation  field  aid,  of 
Poultney-Mittower  Soil  Conservation 
District;  James  W.  Leach,  local  farm¬ 
er;  and  Edgar  Park,  town  representa¬ 
tive  for  1949  in  the  State  Legislature 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Parks  and  Forests. 

Industrial  Grange  of  Andover,  Vt., 
has  just  observed  its  75th  anniver¬ 
sary.  Present  were  State  Master 
Harold  J.  Arthur,  State  Lecturer 
Rachel  LaCross,  Past  State  Masters 
Henry  Stoddard  and  Albert  W. 
Lawrence,  Pomona  Lecturer  Katie 
Pierson,  District  Deputy  Jenny  Balch, 
and  Past  District  Deputy  Edwin  M. 
Farr.  After  the  welcome  extended 
by  the  Master,  Francis  Farrar,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Grange  was  given  by 
Harry  A.  Farrar.  State  Master 
Arthur  presented  Sister  Christine 
Lamson  with  a  Silver  Star  Certificate, 
and  congratulated  the  Grange  on  its 
years  of  service.  Several  members 
attended  in  costumes  appropriate  to 
1874.  Eight  past  masters  were  present. 


W.  A.  Waite  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Leon,  Cattaraugus  County,  New 
York,  on  February  2,  1861.  When 
only  eight  years  of  age,  he  memo¬ 
rized  and  recited,  “The  American 
Boy,”  at  which  time  he  began  his 
hobby  of  giving  recitations.  When  he 
joined  Kennedy  Grange  No.  496,  the 
lecturer  soon  discovered  Mr.  Waite’s 
ability  and  asked  him  to  assist  on 
the  programs,  which  practice  he  has 
followed  for  over  50  years.  In  1947 
he  received  a  50-year  Gold  Sheaf 
Certificate  from  the  National  Grange 
for  continuous  Grange  membership. 
Mr.  Waite  has  received  all  of  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  order,  he  and  his  wife, 
Frances  F.,  having  taken  the  seventh 
degree  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1927. 
Since  joining  the  Grange,  Mr.  Waite 
has  given  readings  in  every  Grange 
in  Chautauqua  County  and  many,  in 
Cattaraugus  and  Erie  Counties,  New 
York,  and  also  in  Erie  and  Warren 
Counties,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
at  New  York  State  Grange  meetings, 
when  attending  as  a  delegate.  At  the 
age  of  88  years  he  is  still  active  in 
Grange  work. 


The  latest  boost  for  the  National 
Grange  building  fund  came  recently 
from  Maine  in  the  amount  of  $1,674.- 
50.  This  is  exceptionally  good,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  Maine  State 
Grange  is  still  paying  on  their  own 
State  Grange  Headquarters.  D. 


Photo  —  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

The  Stanton  Grange  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  in  the  Garden  State,  has  a  sizable  building  80  feet  long  and  of 
cement  block  construction.  Beneath  the  spacious  auditorium  is  an  attractive 
basement,  used  often  as  a  dining  hall ,  with  a  fully  equipped  kitchen. 


i 


The  Town  Hall  in  Buckfield,  Maine — formerly 
the  village  church.  New  Englanders  approve 
using  the  church  for  their  annual  town  meet¬ 
ings.  They  say  —  “ The  better  the  place,  the 
better  the  deed”. 


Something  akin  to  an  oldtime  court  setting,  officers 
occupy  the  former  pulpit  area.  In  center,  on  the 
platform,  Cordon  S.  Field,  chairman  of  board  of 
selectmen,  studies  a  report.  Moderator  Keene  re¬ 
mains  at  courteous  attention.  At  left,  the  voter  in 
rubber  boots  asks  some  questions  of  the  standing 
school  man,  at  right,  who  is  explaining  why 
teachers  need  more  money. 


Burton  Buck  passes  out  the  annual  town  report. 
Gilman  Briggs  is  reaching  for  one  of  the  “free” 
books,  while  directly  back  in  the  area  between  the 
two  is  Wayne  Noyes,  village  storekeeper.  Oscar 
Atkinson,  ex-G.  I.,  in  foreground,  sadly  contem¬ 
plates  what  his  town  taxes  will  be  in  1950. 


Not  even  dogs  are  barred  from  a  New  England 
town  meeting.  Nor  is  there  any  rule  against  park¬ 
ing  one’s  dog  where  it  was  originally  intended  for 
folks  to  sit.  In  the  choir  loft  the  school  children 
welcome  town  meeting  day  as  an  added  holiday, 
although  the  boys  on  the  right  seem  a  bit  more 
interested  in  the  pretty  girl  (by  the  post )  than 
in  what  the  moderator  is  saying. 


The  meeting  over,  the  voters  leave  the  “church” 
for  more  pressing  duties  at  home.  Wesley  Lucas, 
with  pipe  in  mouth,  passes  the  time  of  day  with 
Mrs.  Bernard  Robinson,  Buckfield  school  teacher, 
who  has  just  witnessed  the  voters  lopping  off  a 
few  hundred  dollars  from  the  town’s  educational 
program.  Directly  back  of  the  teacher  is  Herman 
Wardell,  of  the  Irish  Brothers  block  mill,  richest 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  but  whose  vote  carried  no 
more  weight  than  that  of  the  school  “ marm .” 


An  impromptu  group  stands  during  a  pause  in  the 
afternoon  session  while  the  men  folks  wax  warm 
and  eloquent  on  standing  topics  of  the  day.  Before 
the  moderator  cuts  short  the  discussion,  various 
subjects  from  the  length  of  women’s  skirts,  break¬ 
ing  snow  roads  and  the  best  use  of  jeeps  in  farm 
work,  have  been  all  thoroughly  propounded  and 

disposed  of. 


j^In  the  same  puritanical  custom  which  was  followed 
when  the  “church”  was  used  as  a  church,  the  women 
sit  in  the  box-like  pews  on  one  side  of  the  auditorium, 
while  the  men  sit  in  similar  pews  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  this  picture,  because  the  men’s  section  was  crowded, 
a  few  braver  souls  invaded  the  women’s  section  but 
neither  sex  approved  the  experiment.  One  outspoken 
woman  voter  suggested  that  hereafter  the  men  stay 
on  their  own  side  of  the  church. 


Earle  Holmes  discusses  the  annual  report  while  Carl 
Fuller,  at  Holmes’s  right,  listens.  Fuller,  fancy  McIntosh 
grower,  is  fully  as  much  interested  in  town  ex¬ 
penditures  as  is  farmer  Holmes  who  earns  his  living 
the  hard  way — on  a  one-man  farm.  At  upper  left  hand 
is  Gerald  Bessey,  4 -H  Club  leader  and  ofttimes  a  town 
official.  At  right,  warming  his  shins  on  the  old  “Wood 
Bishop”  box  stove,  is  Vinton  Keene  who  takes  sides 
with  nobody.  He  is  the  moderator  of  the  meeting. 


The  New  England  States  still  stick  religiously  to 
their  original  form  of  government  founded  by  the  first 
emigrant  settlers  with  an  annual  meeting  —  not  of  the 
town  fathers  alone,  but  with  every  simple  poll  tax  payer 
having  an  equal  voice  with  the  town's  richest  landlord.  At 
this  annual  town  meeting,  the  people  decide  what 
amount  of  moneys  shall  be  spent  in  the  ensuing  year,  how 
it  shall  be  raised,  and  by  whom  and  how  expended.  A  few 
hundred  towns  have  modified  this  method  in  a  limited 
way;  they  still  elect  their  own  selectmen  but  leave  the 
working  out  of  the  details  to  a  salaried  "Town  Manager." 


The  Town  Hall  in  Buckfield,  Maine,  was  once  the 
village  church  where  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  one  time 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  McKinley,  worshipped.  When  the  church 
was  offered  for  sale  because  of  limited  worshippers  and 
financial  support,  the  town  purchased  the  century-old 
sacred  edifice  for  $400  as  an  official  place  wherein  to 
hold  their  annual  town  meetings. 

All  of  the  activities  shown  here  in  picture  form  are 
typical  of  the  many  thousands  of  town  meetings  that 
will  be  held  throughout  New  England  this  coming  March. 
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NOTCH  and  FELL 
THIS  MAPLE 


PRUNE  A 
10 -INCH  LIMB 


BUCK 

19-INCH  LOG 


The  McCulloch  3-25 
made  two  notching  cuts 
and  the  felling  cut  on 
this  tough  maple  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Power, 
light  weight,  and  full- 
speed  operation  in  any 
position  make  the 
McCulloch  the  ideal 
farm-logging  saw. 


Up  in  a  tree  or  on  the 
ground,  sawing’s  equally 
easy  and  fast  with  the 
handy  McCulloch  3-25. 


Cordwood  and  sawlogs 
pile  up  fast  when  you’re 
using  the  powerful 
McCulloch  3-25. 


McCulloch  Features... Weighs  only  25  pounds. 
Develops  3  hp.  Automatic  clutch.  Kickproof  rewind 
starter.  Built-in  chain  oiler.  Sturdy  construction. 
Convenient-to-use  design. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  corporation 

610t  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Dept.  CR,  L os  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


I 


18-inch  Chain  Saw. .......  .$295.00 

24-inch  Chain  Saw. . . . .  305.00 

30-inch  Chain  Saw . 315.00  I 

15-inch  Bow  Saw . .  325.00  | 

F.O.B.  Los  Angeles 
5-hp  Model  5-49  McCullochs 
available  with  blades  to  60" 

NATIONWIDE  SAIES&SERVICE  L 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Dept.  CR 
6101  W**t  Century  Blvd.,  Lot  Angelet  45,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  new  McCulloch  light-weight  portable 
farm  saw.  Also  send  name  of  nearest  dealer, 
where  I  can  see  demonstration. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Zone 

State 

the 

MARIETTA 

air-cell 

silo 


Now  .  .  .  Moneito  s .DOUBlY-SAFEI 
With  the  Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo  you 
9et  Locked-ln  Air  Insulation  pro¬ 
vided  by  eoch  super-strong  oir-tell 
stave  to  9uord  against  freezing, 
PIUS  the  added  protection  of  acid- 
resistant  AGLI1E  .  .  ,  o  different,  o 
better,  o  stronger  kind  of  concrete. 


THE  AIR-CELL 
STAVE 


AGlITE  .  ,  .  o  manufactured  aggre¬ 
gate  ...  is  one  of  the  best  thermal. 
insulating  materials  known.  Pre- 
fired  and  pre-shrunk,  it  permits 
greater  compaction,  far  greoter 
strength  and  greoter  resistance  to 
acid. 


Don't  delay  another  minute.  Find  out  how  o 
Marietta  with  its  many  unique,  time-saving  fea¬ 
tures,  con  give  you  better  feed  and  bigger  farm 
profits.  Write  today  for  free  literature  about  the 
Morietta  Air-Cell  Silo  and  the  easy  Silo  Financing 
Plon.  A  free  booklet  ort  Grassland  Forming  t$ 
available  upon  request. 


-lUII 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  D,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  21,  MO.,  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 


for  any  FORD 
FORD-FERGUSON 


or  FERGUSON 


TRACTOR 


REAR  Wheelweights  cost  in  2 
parts.  Easy  to  handle,  less  weight 
to  lift.  Can  be  mounted  on  inside 
without  removing  wheel.  2  sets  can 
be  used.  No  drilling.  Weight,*  aq ««•* 
approx.  300  lbs.  per  set  (4  pcs.)  * 


FRONT  Wheelweights  insure 
front-end  stability.  Weight,  c-ingc* 
approx.  130  lbs.  per  set  (2  pcs.)  5 


See  your  local  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  Prompt  shipment . 


DEALERS  . . ,  write  on  letterhead 
for  discounts 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS 

Hanover  3 1  -  W,  Po. 


F.O.B.  Hanover,  Pa. 


SPEEDY 
STITCHER 

Save  time  and  money  in  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  boots,  leather  jackets, 
gloves,  auto  tops,  saddles  ana 
many  other  things.  Speedily 
sews  grain  bags,  burlap,  can¬ 
vas,  leather  and  heavy  tex¬ 
tiles  and  wire  cuts  on  live¬ 
stock.  Beady  to  use  the  min¬ 
ute  you  need  it.  Come9  with 
reel  of  waxed  thread  and  3 
needles  In  different  sizes. 

Spare  needles  are  carried 
in  handle.  Get  this  handy 
tool  now  so  that  you’ll  have 
it  when  you  need  it,  at, 
home,  on  hunting,  fishing 
or  camping  trips.  Priceless 
when  you  need  it,  but  costs  only  $1.50  postpaid  if 
you  send  cash,  check  or  money  order.  C.O.D.  $1.50 
plus  fee  and  postage. 

SPORTSMEN’S  TRADING  POST 

Dept.  AF,  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


POSTPAID 


Split  Biqloqs  m 

thid  Eadt/Wcut  !H 


thid  Eadt/  Wcu/  kM 

with  THDHDERBOLTqPi 


a&lor  ft  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
odlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
ed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
at  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
c  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
imps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
itimel  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only.  $6.40 
is  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished, 
tistaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
:.  N- 14,  15  Decker  St..  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y 


January  21,  1950 

The  Law  for  Riparian  Owners 

Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Landowners 

Part  II 


Impeding  or  Diminishing  the 
Water’s  Flow 

A  riparian  proprietor  who  un¬ 
necessarily  or  unreasonably  detains 
or  impedes  the  water  of  a  stream  to 
the  injury  of  others  who  have  a  right 
to  use  it  subsequent  to  him,  will 
render  himseff  liable  for  the  damage 
caused,  or  to  the  orders  of  a  court 
compelling  him  to  desist.  The  same 
liability  will  attach  if  he  builds 
structures  in  the  channel  which  cause 
the  water  to  back  up  and  damage 
property  of  an  upper  owner.  These 
rules  do  not  preclude  or  diminish  the 
authority  of  one  to  make  any  reason¬ 
able  use  of  the  stream  along  or 
through  his  lands;  for,  as  remarked 
by  a  great  federal  judge,  “To  hold 
that  there  can  be  no  diminution 
whatever,  and  no  obstruction  or  im¬ 
pediment  whatever,  by  a  riparian 
owner  in  the  use  of  the  water  as  it 
flows,  would  be  to  deny  any  valuable 
use  of  it.” 

The  erection  of  a  dam,  for  instance, 
is  probably  injurious  to  all  mills  situ¬ 
ated  below  it,  because  the  water  is 
at  times  withheld;  but  erecting  the 
dam  for  a  reasonable  use  is  permissi¬ 
ble,  and  So,  the  one  erecting  it  will 
not  be  liable  for  damages.  A  New 
Jersey  court  made  the  broad  ruling 
that  “A  dam  materially  interfering 
with  the  flow  of  a  stream  to  the 
lands  of  a  lower  proprietor  is  not  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  stream,”  and 
by  injunction  required  the  dam’s  re¬ 
moval. 

A  New  York  court  recently  gave 
expression  of  the  general  legal  rule 
as  to  obstructions  in  stream,  by  say¬ 
ing:  “The  owner  of  land  with  a 
natural  stream  may  not  dam  it  back 
to  the  injury  of  either  an  upper  or 
lower  proprietor.”  The  court  also  ex¬ 
plained:  “Every  riparian  owner  is 
entitled  to  have  the  water  of  a  stream 
flow  past  (or  through)  his  premises 
as  it  is  wont  to  flow,  subject  to  use 
of  the  water  by  those  above  for  live¬ 
stock  and  domestic  purposes,  and, 
within  limits  as  to  obstruction  of  the 
flow,  for  power  purposes.”  A  Maine 
court  has  declared:  “All  persons 
whose  lands  are  benefited  by  it  have 
a  public  or  natural  easement  in  a 
watercourse  which  cannot  be  stopped 
up  or  diverted  by  one  person  to  the 
injury  of  other  proprietors.”  A  ditch 
across  a  man’s  land  in  Massachusetts 
had  in  time  come  to  constitute  a 
natural  watercourse.  An  adjoining 
owner  was  saddled  with  a  damage 
judgment  by  a  court  for  blocking  the 
ditch  so  that  the  water  spread  out 
over  surrounding  lands.  But  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  trouble  about  impeding 
or  diminishing  waters  by  obstructions 
or  otherwise,  arise  in  most  cases  con¬ 
cerning  small  streams  or  creeks.  The 
larger  rivers  have  quantities  of 
water  sufficient  for  all,  and  are  not 
so  readily  obstructed. 

Legal  rules  concerning  obstruct¬ 
ing  or  impeding  water  by  dams  apply 
equally  where  bridges  and  culverts 
are  built  across  streams.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  public  interest  that  they 
be  built,  but  their  character  must  al¬ 
ways  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners,  whether 
the  stream  be  navigable  or  non- 
navigable.  They  must .  be  built  and 
maintained  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
water  effectively  without  unreason¬ 
able  diminution  or  change  of  the 
flow  to  the  detriment  of  lands  above 
or  below.  If  you  suffer  injury  in  this 
respect,  you  can  sue  the  owner  of 
the  bridge  or  culvert  for  damages, 
or  you  can  go  to  court  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  compel  him  to  remove  the 
structure  or  change  it  so  as  to  obviate 
the  injury.  For  example,  a  Rhode 
Island  court  adjudged  that  where  a 
pier  of  a  bridge  was  turned  obliquely 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
.  shunt  the  water  in  times  of  ordinary 
freshets  upon  lands  below,  the  bridge 
owners  were  liable  for  damages  to 
the  landowner. 

Accelerating:  or  Increasing  the 
Water’s  Flow 

Riparian  owners  may  artificially 
drain  into  watercourses  and  increase 
their  flow  and  volume,  without  being 
liable  for  damage  suffered  by  owners 
below,  provided  the  increase  does  not 
exceed  the  stream’s  capacity.  Thus,  a 
Pennsylvania  court  ruled  that  a  mine 
owner  on  a  creek  had  a  right  to  pump 
large  quantities  of  water  into  it  from 
a  mine,  and  so  increase  and  acceler¬ 


ate  the  flow;  and,  again,  that  if  sur¬ 
face  waters  are  gathered  and  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  stream  which  is  their 
natural  drainage,  so  that  they  go  to 
the  lands  below  only  as  a  part  of  the 
stream,  a  damage  suit  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  lower  owners  for 
injury  they  sustain. 

Any  court,  however,  will  penalize 
with  damages,  or  restrain  by  in¬ 
junction,  one  who  accelerates  the 
flow  or  increases  the  volume  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  channel,  to  the 
injury  of  lower  proprietors.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  liability,  a  New  Hampshire 
landowner  turned  into  a  stream  an¬ 
other  stream  which  did  not  naturally 
flow  there,  and  caused  damage  to 
lower  lands  by  the  increased  flow. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  one  who  had 
increased  the « flow  must  pay  for  the 
loss.  Similar  liability  was  imposed 
where  a  riparian  owner  removed  a 
ledge  of  rock  from  the  bed  of  a  creek, 
to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor  from 
the  increased  flow.  A  New  York  court 
decreed,  in  a  case  before  it,  that  a 
landowner  on  a  natural  watercourse, 
“who  detains  or  stores  water,  and 
then  discharges  it  into  the  stream  in 
such  quantities  as  to  overflow  the 
lands  and  injure  the  riparian  owner 
below,”  is  committing  a  wrong  which 
entitles  the  lower  owner  to  charge 
him  for  past  losses  and  to  have  the 
court  restrain  him  by  injunction  from 
future  abuses  of  the  kind. 

Diversion  of  Water  and  Change  of 
Channel 

A  riparian  proprietor  cannot,  with¬ 
out  incurring  liability,  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  water’s  natural  flow,  to 
the  injury  of  the  land  of  another.  He 
may  divert  or  change  the  course  of 
the  stream  on  his  own  land,  provided 
he  returns  it  to  its  natural  channel 
before  it  reaches  lands  below  him.  He 
cannot,  by  changing  the  direction  of 
the  flow,  so  increase  or  diminish  its 
velocity  as  to  cause  damage  to  a 
lower  owner,  or  impair  his  right  to 
use  the  stream.  Thus,  he  can  make  no 
change  or  diversion,  though  on  his 
own  premises,  which  would  cause  the 
washing  of  mud  and  debris  onto  the 
property  of  his  neighbor,  or  cause 
other  damage  which  would  not  have 
been  caused  but  for  the  change  in 
the  current. 

A  Maryland  man,  to  illustrate, 
owned  land  with  a  stream  flowing 
through  it.  The  stream  curved  on  his 
property,  and  he  decided  to  straighten 
it  by  cutting  a  ditch  for  the  purpose, 
which  would  protect  his  land  from 
overflow.  He  cut  the  ditch  so  that  it 
turned  all  the  water  back  into  the 
stream  before  it  left  his  land.  But 
the  diversion  of  the  water  from  its 
natural  course  so  increased  the 
current  as  it  came  to  the  premises 
of  a  lower  proprietor,  as  to  injure 
his  mill  dam  by  washing  out  its  banks 
and  filling  it  with  mud.  The  state 
court  required  the  upper  owner  to 
restore  the  water  to  its  old  channel. 

Financial  liability  also  follows 
where  one  turns  the  course  into  an 
artificial  channel  with  insufficient 
capacity,  causing  overflows  and  flood¬ 
ing  of  another’s  land.  To  illustrate,  a 
riparian  owner  in  Pennsylvania 
closed  a  natural  watercourse  and 
substituted  a  covered  drain,  which 
was  inadequate  to  carry  off  as  much 
water  as  did  the  natural  channel. 
Following  heavy  rains,  water  backed 
up  and  overflowed  the  lands  of  the 
riparian  owner  above  him,  and  a 
court  awarded  a  judgment  for  the 
damage. 

On  the  subject  of  diversion,  a  New 
York  court  a  few  years  ago  gave  the 
blunt  inflection  of  finality  to  the 
governing  legal  rule  in  this  terse  ex¬ 
pression:  “A  riparian  owner  who  by 
his  wilful  act  diverts  the  waters  of 
a  natural  stream  from  its  accustomed 
channel,  and  causes  them  to  flow 
upon  the  lands  of  his  neighbor,  is 
liable  for  \the  resulting  damage.” 

Pollution  of  Water 

Cities  on  streams  canot  lawfully 
discharge  sewage  into  them,  or 
pollute  them  otherwise,  to  the  injury 
of  landowners  lower  down  the  river. 
Most  State  legislatures  have  enacted 
statutes  covering  the  subject.  Private 
corporations  and  individuals  are  also 
subject  to  legal  liabilities  for  undue 
pollution  of  waters  to  the  damage  of 
others  on  the  stream.  “A  riparian 
owner,”  a  Connecticut  court  recent¬ 
ly  said  in  reiterating  the  governing 
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legal  rule,  “has  a  right  to  have  the 
stream  preserved  in  its  natural  flow 
and  purity,  without  pollution.”  A 
Vermont  court,  for  instance,  decreed 
an  injunction  against  a  mill  owner 
who  had  been  discharging  waste  from 
his  mill  into  the  adjacent  river  in 
unreasonable  quantities. 

In  a  leading  case  of  its  kind  in 
New  York,  it  was  proved  by  lower 
proprietors  that  the  operation  of  a 
salt  mill  on  Oatka  creek  not  only 
diverted  excessive  quantities  of 
water,  but  also  rendered  the  re¬ 
mainder  so  salt  at  times  that  cattle 
would  not  drink  it,  fish  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  great  numbers,  vegetation 
killed,  and  machinery  rusted.  The 
court  ordered  the  salt  company  to 
take  measures  to  end  the  pollution. 

An  owner  on  Gunpowder  River  in 
Maryland  was  given  injunctive  re¬ 
lief  in  court  against  a  corporation 
owning  lands  above  ‘him  on  the 
stream,  where  the  corporation  had 
erected  and  used  privies  and  hog 
pens  near  its  factory  from  which  it 
discharged  filth  into  the  watercourse. 

A  Virginia  dairyman  who  resided 
on  a  stream  in  Henrico  County,  kept 
a  large  number  of  cows.  The  Prison 
Association  of  Virginia  established 
the  Laurel  Industrial  School  above 
him,  for  quartering  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons,  with  the  usual  washtubs,  bath¬ 
tubs,  urinals  and  closets.  The  school 
emptied  the  refuse  water,  urine  and 
excrement  into  the  stream,  causing 
pollution  of  the  water  which  broke 
up  and  destroyed  the  dairyman’s 
business,  injured  his  family’s  health, 
impaired  the  comfort  of  his  home, 
and  lessened  his  property’s  value.  The 
Virginia  court  ordered  the  school  to 
compensate  the  dairyman  for  his 
damage. 

But  it  is  not  every  impurity  im¬ 
parted  to  a  stream  or  lake  that  will 
give  ah  injured  riparian  owner  a 
right  to  obtain  relief  in  court.  All 
streams  or  bodies  of  water  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  polluted,  especially 
where  they  flow  through  populous 
regions  and  the  waters  are  used  in 
factories.  The  washing  of  manured 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  country,  also  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  many  impurities  into  a 
river  or  lake.  These  and  like  sources 
of  pollution  will  not  ordinarily  be 
restrained  by  the  courts.  But  any  use 
that  materially  fouls  and  adulterates 
the  water,  or  any  deposit  or  dis¬ 
charge  into  it  of  filthy  or  noxious 
substances  that  affect  the  water  so  as 
to  impair  its  value  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  will  be  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  a  lower  riparian  owner 
for  which  a  court  will  give  him 
damages  or  an  injunction 

Landowners  on  Lakes 

The  law  for  riparian  owners  on 
lakes  is,  in  its  general  aspects,  the 
same  as  for  proprietors  of  lands  on 
rivers  and  creeks,  if  due  allowance 
be  made  for  differences  in  physical 
characteristics.  In  asserting  and 
maintaining  their  riparian  rights,  ad¬ 
jacent  owners  are  generally  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  as  to  what  is 
the  extent  of  their  ownership — how 
much,  if  any,  under  lake  waters  do 
they  own? 


As  to  such  bodies  as  the  great 
lakes,  it  is  the  consensus  of  judicial 
opinion  that  the  public  owns  the  beds 
of  the  lakes,  and  that  proprietors  of 
adjacent  private  lands  have  title  only 
to  the  water’s  edge,  usually  to  low 
water  mark,  or,  as  sometimes  held  by 
the  New  York  and  Connecticut 
courts,  to  high  water  mark.  A  special 
consideration  applies  in  Massachu- 
sets,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  to 
great  lakes,  or  to  ponds  as  they  are 
frequently  called  there.  Court  rulings 
go  back  to  a  Massachusetts  Ordinance 
of  1641,  which  is  still  in  force  in  the 
three  States,  and  which  provide  that 
“no  town  shall  allot  ponds  of  more 
than  10  acres  to  any  particular  per¬ 
son  or  persons.”  As  the  State  courts 
construe  this  law,  title  to  the  soil 
under  the  water  in  lakes  of  more 
than  10  acres  is  inalienably  in  the 
public;  so,  an  owner  of  land  border¬ 
ing  the  lake  takes  title  only  to  the 
water’s  edge  usually  the  low  water 
mark,  if  the  water  rises  and  falls. 

As  to  small  lakes  and  ponds,  it  is 
practically  unanimously  agreed 
among  courts  that  title  to  the  beds  of 
these  bodies  of  water  passes  into 
private  ownership  where  deeds  grant 
the  riparian  land.  In  simple  language, 
landowners  along  small  lakes  and 
ponds  get  title  out  to  the  center,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  non-navigable 
rivers  and  creeks.  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


Successful  Woman  Goat 
Farmer 

Western  New  York’s  largest  goat 
farm  is  operated  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Pfeil 
of  East  Aurora,  Erie  County.  For  10 
years  her  farm  has  been  the  chief 
supplier  of  goat  milk  to  the  Buffalo 
market.  The  200-head  herd  produces 
an  average  of  30  gallons  of  milk  per 
day,  which  is  pasteurized  in  the  home 
milk  plant  and  bottled  ready  for  de¬ 
livery. 

Mrs.  Pfeil’s  goat  herd  is  90  per  cent 
purebreds  and  represents  the  four 
standard  dairy  goat  breeds — Saanans, 
Toggenbergs,  Nubians  and  French 
Alpines.  While  goat  milk  production 
in  Western  New  York  has  been  on 
the  down  grade  since  the  war,  Mrs. 
Pfeil  has  gradually  extended  her 
market,  and  is  now  in  process  of  ex¬ 
panding  her  business  to  introduce 
such  delicacies  as  fudge,  butter  and 
ice  cream. 

Mrs.  Pfeil  predicts  that  goat  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  commercial  basis,  will  be  the 
next  step  in  expanding  this  market. 
She  is  taking  steps  to  popularize  goat 
milk  and  its  products,  with  a  view 
to  expanding  her  herd  to  meet  the 
demand.  Melvin  W.  Kohn,  a  trained 
goat  breeder,  is  herdsman.  e.  w.  g. 


Planning  A  Farm — The  character¬ 
istics  which  made  Washington  a  good 
general,  made  him  also  a  good  farm¬ 
er,  and  foremost  of  these  were  energy 
and  forethought — the  head  to  plan, 
the  arm  to  execute.  Plans  for  im¬ 
provements  on  the  farm  should  not 
only  be  devised  in  the  season  of  lei¬ 
sure,  but  committed  to  paper — consid¬ 
ered,  reconsidered,  and  placed  in  the 
order  of  time  at  which  they  will  have 
to  be  executed. — Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Feb.  7,  1850,  page  41. 


Photo:  Amer.  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders  Assn. 

Eileenmere  103  2nd,  shown  by  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  was  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the  recent  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  His  sire  is  Eileenmere  500 th,  the  1946  Inter¬ 
national  grand  champion.  Left  to  right,  behind  the  bull,  are  Allan  Ryan, 
owner,  and  Lee  Leachman  of  Ankony  Farm. 


I  NEVER  SAW  SO  MANY  WAYS 
TO  MAKE  A  FARM  PAY  OFF!' 


New  “Popular  Mechanics  FARM 
MANUAL”  Shows  Hundreds  of  Ways 
to  Get  BIGGER  PROFITS  Out  of  Every 
Acre  of  Ground,  Every  Hour  of  Work. 
You  May  Examine  the  Manual  First — BE¬ 
FORE  You  Decide  Whether  to  Keep  It! 
\XfOULD  you  like  to  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 
vv  — at  our  risk — whether  this  Manual  can 
increase  your  profits — save  time,  money,  work? 

This  book  is  crammed  with 
a  good  ideas  like  those  shown  in 
"*  the  panel  at  the  left — all  clearly 
explained  in  plain  words  and 
simple  step-by-step,  show-how 
pictures.  It  shows  how  you  can 
put  together  home-made  equip¬ 
ment  that  does  the  job  of  farm 
machinery  costing  many  times  more.  It  tells 
how  to  keep  your  farm  looking  so  “spanking 
new”  that  you’ll  be  turning  away  would-be 
purchasers.  How  to  make  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  that  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
three;  that  make  heavy  jobs  into  light 
chores  a  youngster  can  handle. 

SOLVES  HUNDREDS  OF  PROBLEMS 

Here’s  how  to  do  your  own  welding.  Forg¬ 
ing.  Painting.  Concrete-mixing.  How  to 
MAKE  everything  from  a  pint-sized  “Odd 
Job  Tractor”  to  a  Homemade  Egg  Cleaner. 

How  to  fix  tractors — gas  engines — plumbing — 
electrical  appliances.  How  to  have  “the  best- 
run  farm  in  the  county”! 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  coupon.  The  “Farm  Manual”  will  be 
mailed  to  you  at  once.  Unless  you  are  convinced 
that  it  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  more  than 
its  cost,  send  it  back.  Send  coupon  NOW — without 
money  if  you  wish.  POPULAR  MECHANICS  PRESS, 

200  East  Ontario  St.,  Dept  71,  Chicago  II,  III. 


BOOK  SHOWS 
YOU  HOW  TO: 

Maka  Incubator  • 
Drive  Wells  •  Plan 
Sewage  Disposal  • 
Fix  Leaky  Base¬ 
ment  •  Lay  Linole- 
]  um  •  Store  Vege¬ 
table*  •  Do  Solder¬ 
ing  •  Make  Power 
Tree-Saw  e  Calcu- 
I  late  Haystack  Ton- 
1  nage  •  Construct 
Fences  •  Make  Seed 
Grain  Duster 
Prepare  Frozen 
Foods  e  Construct 
All-Purpose  Dump 
|  Truck  •  Make 
Drum  -  Hoist  from 
I  S  e  r  a  p  •  Drench 
|  Animals  Safely  • 
Maka  Small  Ce- 
I  ment  Mixer  •  Keep 
Grindstone  in  A- 1 
Shape  •  Sharpen 
|  D  i  s  k  Harrow 
Blades  •  Brace  Old 
|  Buildings  •  Keep 
Poultry  Water 
Fresh  •  Make 
E  I  e  e  t  r  i  o  Pig- 
|  Brooder  •  Make 
Hog-Oilers  •  Keep 
Tethers  from  Tang- 
]  Hng  •  Make  Good 
Fences ....  Plus 
hundreds  of  other 
ideas  to  save  you 
time  and  money! 


Build  This 
SHOP  FORCE 

oat  of  old  cream 
separator. 


’ssaif* 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
POULTRY  HOUSES, 


_ POULTRY  HOU>e>(— - ~ 

- -  r  I  Be  Your  Own 

Et.EC TRlclii  I  1  Uttte  puunblng Jobs 

^»iUKces  t  1  anrone 

POPULAR  MECHANICS  PRESS,  DEPT.  71 

200  EAST  ONTARIO  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL.  1 

Please  send  me  your  FARM  MANUAL.  I  will  pay  postman  only  1 
plus  postage.  Unless  satisfied  that  this  book  can  save  me  I 
Lime,  work,  and  money  and  help  me  increase  my  farm  profits,  I 
will  return  it  in  5  days  for  refund  of  my  $3.  j 


Address. 


. . . ;;;;;;;  I 

□  SAVE  MONEY.  Check  here  if  enclosing  $3  full  payment  I 
W 1TH  this  coupon.  Then  WE  will  pay  all  postage  charges.  * 
Same  5-day  Refund  Privilege  applies.  . 


Zone  No. 

(if  any) .  State. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  h&3  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.orfrom 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  l/a  to  Yi  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi „  add  SO c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


STANDARD  SMALL^FARM  TRACTORS  it. 


Plow- 

Seed  %  Gardners,  Florists,  Poultry-men, 

Cultivated  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 

Mow  Hay  \  1  &  2  Cylinders 

lawns y  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00 — No 
C.O.D.  s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,1  nc. 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information-  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


ANTIQUE  REVOLVERS  WANTED 

Single  pieces  or  entire  collections  bought.  Also  want  mod¬ 
ern  handguns,  broken  guns  for  parts,  military  souvenir 
rifles,  i.  Burggraf.  Licensed  Dealer,  Sampsonville.  N.  Y. 


edsGrow 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  FREE 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Here’s  the  feed  truck  that  will  save  time — 
labor  .  .  .  and  outlast  them  all! 


GIRTON  ALL  METAL  FEED  TRUCK 


16  Bu.  size  with  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steel  body.  Pneu¬ 
matic  type  zero  pressure 
center  wheel  tires.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  popular  8  bu.  model. 


( kton-M 

\astufacturing 

( O'tPAXY 

w  1  1 

•  MtUVtUE.  PA. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  NEW  BARN  ECtUPIMENT  CATALOG. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yobkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Farmers  Must  Protect  Themselves 

THERE  will  be  a  hearing  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
on  January  24,  to  consider  a  revision  of  the 
present  Class  III  formula  for  pricing  milk  used 
in  manufacturing  under  the  Federal  Milk 
Order. 

The  present  pricing  arrangement  has  been 
in  effect  since  April  1  last.  It  has  therefore 
had  a  fair  test  and  the  results  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  for  dairymen.  Most  competent  authori¬ 
ties,  except  of  course  the  milk  manufacturing 
concerns,  are  agreed  that  the  existing  formula 
has  produced  milk  manufacturing  profits  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  price  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  service  rendered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Ice  cream  concerns  have  been  the  most 
favored  in  this  group. 

The  January  24  hearing  therefore  offers  pro¬ 
ducers  a  chance  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  past 
nine  months. 

To  further  complicate  the  matter,  milk 
producton  has  been  heavy,  with  the  result 
that  unexpected  millions  of  pounds  of  milk 
have  been  bought  by  dealers  at  the  Class  III 
price.  The  final  blend  price  to  producers  has 
thus  been  very  seriously  reduced.  Those  who 
should  know  better  are  falsely  claiming  that 
the  low  blend  price  has  been  caused  solely  by 
the  fall  in  the  Class  I  fluid  price.  They  argue — 
and  this  includes  most  of  the  farm  leaders  and 
spokesmen,  and  some  farm  papers  too,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  raise  the  Class  III  price 
because  then  there  might  not  even  be  a  market 
for  the  farmers’  so-called  surplus  milk.  ' 

This  is  just  plain  poppycock,  designed  to 
create  doubts  and  fears  in  producers’  minds 
and  thus  retain  for  the  big  dealers  all  the 
benefits  they  have  already  gained  from  a 
bargain-priced  Class  III  milk  which  they  can 
buy  below  midwest  condensery  prices  and 
which  they  can  make  up  into  cheese  at  prices 
below  those  paid  by  upstate  cheese  factories 
for  unapproved  milk.  What  producer  spokes¬ 
man  is  ever  heard  to  say  that  the  greater  the 
farmers’  loss  on  surplus  milk,  the  greater  the 
pressure  to  boost  the  Class  I  price  to  make  up 
for  the  loss,  and  the  stiffer  the  consumer  price 
resistance?  Or  that  the  more  Class  III  profit 
money  the  dealer  has  to  play  with,  the  greater 
the  opportunity  to  underwrite  a  retail  price- 
cutting  campaign  in  fluid  milk?  No,  there  is 
never  even  a  whisper  about  such  matters. 

The  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  Class  III 
milk  is  fairly  priced  is  therefore  placed  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  shoulders  of  producers  and  pro¬ 
ducer  groups.  The  latter,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  refused  to  take  any  responsibility.  Only 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the  North 
Country  Farmers  Assn,  have  filed  proposals  to 
increase  the  Class  III  price.  Every  other  group 
has  remained  significantly  silent.  Although 
they  make  a  lot  of  noise  about  the  Class  I 
price  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  re¬ 
search  and  testimony  in  support  of  a  higher 
Class  I  price,  they  are  not  lifting  a  finger  to 
help  their  memberships  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  the  grossly  underpriced  one-third  of  their 
total  milk  production.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  in  farmers’  interest  if  some  time  and 
money  were  spent  by  their  organizations  to  dig 
out  all  the  facts  in  ice  cream  operations;  instead 
of  underwriting  the  Milk  for  Health  ballyhoo  or. 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
spending  $100,000  a  year  in  rent  for  office 
space  in  a  new  Park  Avenue  building. 

All  of  which  sums  up  to  only  one  conclusion 

—  producers  should  make  every  effort  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Elmira  hearing  on  January  24  at  the 
Mark  Twain  Hotel  and  let  their  voices  be 
heard  in  protest  against  the  present  Class  III 
pricing  formula.  What  they  lack  in  expert 
testimony  because  of  the  betrayal  by  their  own 
spokesmen,  they  will  have  to  make  up  in 
numbers  and  noise.  Besides,  it  will  give  farm¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  see  who  is  really  with  them 
and  who  is  against  them. 

The  date  —  Tuesday,  January  24.  The  place 

—  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  * 


Milk  for  Health  Subsidizes  Butter 
and  Ice  Cream  Advertising 

THE  Milk  for  Health  propagandists  are  still 
trying  to  persuade  dairy  farmers  to  pay 
out  one  cent  on  every  hundredweight  of  milk 
they  produce  for  the  purpose  of  underwriting 
a  milk  advertising  program.  They  claim  that 
the  additional  supply  of  milk  in  the  past  six 
months,  occasioned  by  a  greater  number  of 
producers  plus  a  higher  production  per  dairy, 
makes  milk  advertising  all  the  more  necessary, 
especially  in  the  case  of  fluid  milk. 

Readers  of  this  paper  know  our  position  on 
Milk  for  Health,  and  also  on  ADA  (American 
Dairy  Association),  the  predecessor  of  Milk 
for  Health,  and  still  the  parent  organization 
that  guides  policy  and  planning.  Because  of 
experiences  in  the  past  and  mainly  because 
of  lack  of  information  available,  we  have 
not  been  favorably  disposed  either  toward 
ADA’s  original  publicity  program,  nor  the  one 
presently  offered  by  Milk  for  Health;  in  fact, 
because  of  what  we  do  not  know  about  them 
despite  our  attempts  to  learn,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  sponsors. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  Milk  for  Health 
is  now  soliciting  one  cent  a  hundred  from 
New  York  dairy  farmers  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  financing  a  fluid  milk  sales  program. 
We  know,  too,  that  ADA  handles  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  out  of  all  the  moneys  collected 
by  Milk  for  Health,  five-twelfths  are  turned 
over  to  ADA  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  ADA  is 
now  spending  over  $150,000  of  farmers’  money 
during  the  next  three  months  to  advertise  ice 
cream,  evaporated  milk,  dry  milk  and  butter. 
Most  of  the  money  is  being  spent  on  butter  — 
$72,000;  $51,000  on  ice  cream;  $16,000  on  dry 
milk  and  another  $16,000  on  evaporated  milk. 

But  not  one  penny  is  being  spent  by  ADA 
to  advertise  fluid  milk.  Why,  then,  is  Milk  for 
Health,  sponsored  by  such  alleged  farm  groups 
as  the  Farm  Bureau,  Grange,  Dairymen’s 
League,  G.  L.  F.,  Bargaining  Agency  and 
Eastern  Milk  Producers,  soliciting  moneys  from 
New  York  dairy  farmers  to  underwrite  ADA’s 
butter  and  ice  cream  advertising  program? 

Not  only  are  these  illegally  collected 
moneys  not  being  spent  for  the  purposes 
promised;  they  are  being  spent  for  purposes 
not  even  mentioned — to  increase  the  sales  of 
manufactured  milk  products,  for  which  the 
milk  producer  receives  the  lowest  price  and 
from  which  the  milk  dealer  derives  his  great¬ 
est  profits. 

The  men  who  are  going  around  the  State 
under  the  banner  of  Milk  for  Health  had 
better  explain  pretty  quickly  and  very  clearly 
to  dairymen  how  it  is  and  why  it  is  that  their 
hard  earned  money  is  being  used  to  defray  to 
a  good  part  of  the  expense  in  advertising  ice 
cream  and  butter.  They  had  better  explain, 
too,  why  ADA  hasn’t  come  forward  during 
New  York  City’s  water  shortage  and  urged 
city  people  to  conserve  water  by  drinking 
more  milk.  That  is  what  has  been  done  by 
Coca  Cola  and  Pepsi  Cola,  the  two  concerns 
that  the  ADA  crowd  always  cites  to  stress 
the  value  of  advertising.  Yet  there  wasn’t  one 
line  of  fluid  milk  advertising  in  the  city’s 
newspapers! 


More  Meat  in  the  Offing 

T  IVESTOCK  production  is  increasing,  main- 
/  ly  because  of  abundant  feed  supplies  and, 
as  a  consequence,  there  will  be  a  greater 
supply  of  meat  in  1950,  approximately  one- 
fourth  above  the  last  pre-war  level.  Present 
estimates  are  that  there  will  be  around  153 
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pounds  of  meat  available  for  consumption  per 
person  in  the  United  States  in  1950  —  six 
pounds  more  than  in  1949,  and  14  pounds 
above  the  pre-war  rate. 

Virtually  all  of  this  increase  will  be  in  pork, 
which  now  is  plentiful  and  will  continue  in 
good  supply  because  of  last  year’s  big  pig  crop, 
the  largest  peacetime  production  on  record. 
Hog  slaughter  will  continue  substantially 
above  that  of  a  year  ago  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1950.  Pork  prices  have  therefore 
declined  considerably.  In  Chicago,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  are  about  one-third  below  last 
Summer’s  peak  prices.  Whole  ham  is  21  per 
cent  lower  than  last  year’s  high,  and  at  present 
lard  is  38  per  cent  below  the  high  point  of 
last  year. 

While  lower  prices  may  be  good  news  for 
the  housewife,  the  record-breaking  pig  crop 
creates  a  problem  for  the  livestock  and  meat 
industry  in  marketing  and  processing  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  moving  the  meat  onto  the  nation’s 
dining  tables  in  an  orderly  manner.  To  solve 
this  problem,  groups  of  livestock  producers, 
meat  packers,  retailers,  agricultural  college 
livestock  experts,  and  others  associated  with 
the  industry  have  organized  a  large  scale  pork 
promotion  program,  to  bring  home  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  facts  concerning  the  nutritional 
values  of  pork,  to  point  out  that  pork  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  that  iUis  good  value. 

As  for  cattle  production,  the  movement  of 
feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  for 
fattening  was  48  per  cent  more  last  Fall  than 
during  the  comparable  period  a  year  previous. 
This  will  mean  a  corresponding  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  in  grain  fattened  beef  that  is  to  be 
marketed  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1950.  These  cattle  will  have  heavier  finished 
weights  because  of  the  large  farm  feed 
supplies.  During  the  next  two  years,  there  will 
be  more  animals  available  for  slaughter  than 
heretofore.  Calf  slaughter  in  1949  was  about 
seven  per  cent  less  than  in  1948,  and  cow 
slaughter  was  off  more  than  a  fifth  during  the 
same  period.  This  means  that  farmers  are 
building  up  their  breeding  herds. 

Sheep  numbers  have  declined  steadily  since 
1942,  a  trend  that  has  reduced  the  herds  and 
flocks  by  more  than  40  per  cent  in  eight  years. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  rapid  drop 
in  sheep  numbers  is  near  to  an  end.  The  past 
year’s  sheep  decline  in  numbers  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years 
just  mentioned.  ' 

Although  there  may  be  some  further 
moderate  downward  readjustments  in  business 
conditions  during  the  coming  Spring  and 
Summer,  the  slight  decline,  if  it  does  come, 
will  not  be  enough  to  cause  any  sharp  break 
in  consumer  purchasing  power  for  meats  in 
1950. 


What  Farmers  Say- 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  butter 
versus  margarine  coloring  problem  and  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  Congress  has  caused  the 
taxpayer  thousands  of  dollars  debating  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Margarine  manufacturers  loudly  advertise 
nutritional  benefits  equal  to  or  bettei’  than  butter. 
But  what  seems  irrational  is  the  fact  that 
margarine  promoters  are  continually  trying  to 
remove  the  tax  which  prohibits  the  coloring  of 
their  product  to  imitate  butter. 

Why  don’t  they  color  the  product  they  make 
from  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils  red  or  green, 
or  just  leave  it  the  pure  white  as  it  is  produced? 

No  spread  will  ever  equal  the  pale  gold  of  good 
pasteurized  sweet  cream  butter  and  I  believe  at 
least  a  few  of  our  lawmakers  consider  this  point 
when  resisting  the  repeal  of  the  margarine  tax. 

Centre  County,  Pa.  e.  g. 


I  value  your  paper  because  I  am  interested  in 
wood  farming”  making  the  woodlot  pay,  as  an 
investment  for  the  future  in  the  production  of 
much  needed  quality  woods  for  specific  industry. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  real  farm  journal 
that  attracts  by  its  horse  sense  and  simplicity. 

Wayne  County,  N.  J.  A  .H,  H< 

Brevities 

“The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of 
trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  trust  him/’  — 
Nahum  1 : 7. 

If  dairy  heifers  are  clipped,  it  will  aid  materi- 
ally  m  controlling  cattle  lice  infestations.  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  clip  the  entire  animal,  then  clipping 
oyer  the  shoulders  and  along  the  backbone  will  be 
of  some  help. 

When  putting  out  poison  bait  for  rats  in  the 
wintertime,  be  sure  to  use  foods  that  will  not 
freeze.  A  good  base  is  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of 
corn  meal  and  one-tenth  of  a  quart  of  crude  cod 
liver  oil,  plus  recommended  amounts  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  of  rat  poison  is  prefei'red. 
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Choosing  the  silo  that’s  the  best 
investment  for  you  isn’t  easy. 
There  is  a  difference  in  silos  — 
that’s  why  we  manufacture  four 
different  varieties,  the  four  prov¬ 
en  types  in  wood  and  tile. 


We’ll  help  —  by  giving  you  all 
the  facts,  without  pressure,  prej¬ 
udice  or  obligation.  You’ll  be 
able  to  choose  the  silo  that  best 
fits  your  location,  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  and  pocketbook.  We  think 
you’ll  want  a  Craine.  We’re  glad 
to  help  you,  whether  you  buy 
from  us  or  not.  You  can’t  lose  on 
this  offer! 


Craine,  Inc.,  120  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y 


Farm-Proved  Dairy  Feeds 

with 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTIVE  ENERGY 

for 

Milk  Producers  •  Calves  •  Herd  Building 

For  complete  information:  — 


dealer  or  write 


DAILEY  MILLS  INC. 


Glean,  New  York 


SAVE"  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


IMmmd 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  . . .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use,  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

•ROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Cot  11*1,  Q«i«y,  HI- 


Biggest  news  for  farmers  in  the 
42.4  billion  dollars  budget  proposed 
by  President  Truman  was  his  scarce¬ 
ly  veiled  promise  of  rigorous  Feder¬ 
al  controls  over  the  Nation’s  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1949, 
1.6  billion  dollars  were  expended  for 
price  supports.  In  the  year  which  will 
end  June  30,  1950,  President  Truman 
estimated  that  1.5  billions  dollars  will 
be  required.  But  for  the  12  months 
thereafter — the  period  which  the  new 
budget  is  designed  to  cover,  the 
President  forecast  a  price  support 
cost  of  only  952  million  dollars.  The 
reduction,  he  said,  would  result  from 
this  year’s  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas.  He  continued:  “In 
later  years,  price-support  expendi¬ 
tures  should  decline  further  as  pro¬ 
duction  is  adjusted  to  normal  de¬ 
mand.”  In  plain  English,  this  is  a 
promise  of  an  iron  Goverment  hand 
over  farm  plantings  and  marketings 
to  reduce  surpluses. 

Provided  in  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  was  a  total  of  over 
2,415  million  dollars  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  a  decrease  of 
more .  than  400  million  dollars  from 
the  amount  available  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30. 

President  Truman  credited  the 
farm  price  support  program  with  pre¬ 
venting  a  drop  in  farm  prices  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  happened 
after  the  last  war  and  he  said  that 
the  program  “has  been  a  major  factor 
in  preventing  a  serious  postwar  re¬ 
cession  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.” 
The  President  predicted  that  about 
40,000  low-income  farmers  will  be 
aided  to  secure  better  housing  with¬ 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  new 
farm  housing  program.  “In  1951,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  lend 
45  million  dollars  (for  housing),”  he 
promised. 

The  budget  revealed  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  will  have 
cost  us  82  million  dollars  by  the  end 
of  this  coming  June,  and  the  forecast 
is  for  a  cost  of  76  million  dollars  to 
make  up  the  difference  between 
U.  S.  market  prices  and  the  prices  we 
have  agreed  to  sell  under  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

In  fiscal  1951,  USDA  wants  to 
spend  314  million  dollars  on  conser¬ 
vation  and  land  use;  this  includes 
operation  of  acreage  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  programs.  The  314 
million  dollars  is  a  29  million  dollar 
increase  over  the  year  before,  and 
bears  out  the  intention  to  place  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  production  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  taking  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  land  deemed  to  be  in  need  of 
retirement  for  conservation  aims. 

The  budget  reveals  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  expects  to 
lose  102.2  million  dollars  on  price 
supports  of  the  basic  commodities 
during  the  12  months  ending  June  30, 
which  is  the  1950  fiscal  year.  Losses 
on  non-basics  for  which  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  mandatory  are  estimated  at 
130  million  dollars.  Of  this,  48.7 
million  dollars  will  be  lost  in  sup¬ 
porting  milk  and  milk  product 
prices  and  63.6  million  dollars  will  be 
lost  on  potatoes,  quite  a  drop  from 
previous  losses  but  still  one  of  the 
most  expensive  commodities  to  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
for  some  time  been  predicting  that  it 
would  be  forced  to  buy  pork  under 
the  price  support  program.  Proven 
wrong  last  Spring  and  again  last  Fall, 
the  Department  is  still  sticking  with 
it  and  it  expects  to  get  into  the  pork 
market  to  the  tune  of  40  million 
dollars,  according  to  budget  esti¬ 
mates.  USDA  expects  that  its  loss  on 
eggs  during  the  year  ending  June  30 
will  reach  79.2  million  dollars,  so  that 
eggs  seem  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  potatoes  as  the  “hot  potato”  of  the 
price  support  program. 

Total  estimated  losses  on  the  price 
support  program  in  the  12  months 
ending  June  30  will  be  407.7  million 
dollars.  During  the  1951  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  1,  1950,  CCC  expects 
to  lose  only  266.2  million  dollars  in 
price  support  activities.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  budget  makes 
no  provisions  for  losses  on  eggs  in 


fiscal  1951.  They  apparently  feel  they 
can  get  the  situation  under  control. 

*  *  *  *  * 

President  Truman,  in  his  economic 
report,  contended  that  the  best  way 
to  insure  a  prosperous  agriculture  is 
to  maintain  a  prosperous  economy. 
In  this  way,  he  said,  a  continuing 
heavy  demand  for  the  products  of  our 
farms  would  be  assured.  He  also  said 
that  “increased  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  encouragement  of  types  of 
farming  which  are  most  needed.” 
President  Truman  defined  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  perishables  as  “most 
needed,”  and  said  that  these  could 
only  be  properly  encouraged  through 
adoption  of  the  Brannan  Plan  of  pro¬ 
duction  payments. 

With  his  report,  President  Truman 
submitted  to  Congress  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  If 
full  employment  prevails,  the  Council 
insisted,  the  next  five  years  will  see 
a  25  to  30  per  cent  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  fruit;  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  dairy  products  will  be  con¬ 
sumed;  and  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
meat,  vegetables  and  food  fats  will 
find  their  way  to  the  nation’s  dinner 
tables.  Overall,  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  would  increase  five  per 
cent  over  present  levels,  17  per  cent 
over  the  1935r39  average.  If  a  way  is 
found  to  get  adequate  diets  to  the 
poorer  families,  the  Council  forsees 
per  capita  food  consumption  rising 
an  additional  five  per  cent,  or  20  per 
cent  over  the  prewar  average.  With 
a  20  per  cent  larger  population,  this 
would  mean  a  market  for  45  per  cent 
more  farm  products  than  prewar. 

The  Council  said  that  price  sup¬ 
ports  alona  cannot  achieve  parity  for 
farmers.  It  called  for  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  encourage  and  enable 
farmers  to  make  the  shifts  in  land 
use  that  the  Government  deems 
necessary  for  conservation  and  for 
avoidance  of  surpluses.  In  most  re¬ 
spects,  the  Council’s  report  was  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  objectives  already 
announced  by  the  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
this  year  seemed  to  be  entirely  in 
line  with  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Bran- 
nan.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
January  of  last  year,  just  before 
Brannan  exploded  his  famous  Plan, 
the  Council  came  out  with  a  report 
praising  the  Aiken  price  supports. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
and  again  in  his  economic  report, 
the  President  called  for  enactment 
of  the  Brannan  Plan.  But  there  is 
still  no  sign  indicating  that  Admin¬ 
istration  Congressional  leaders  will 
make  any  serious  efforts  to  put 
across  the  controversial  price  support 
scheme  during  this  session.  Most  ob¬ 
servers  are  still  convinced  that  the 
Brannan  Plan  is  slated  to  be  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign  material  in  1950, 
rather  than  the  subject  of  bitter 
battles  in  this  session.  In  fact,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Plan  will  be  the 
Democrats’  heaviest  ammunition  in 
this  Fall’s  struggle  for  the  farm  vote. 

In  his  budget  message  this  month, 
Mr.  Truman  predicted  that  price 
support  costs  would  drop.  He  based 
this  prediction  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  acre¬ 
age  restrictions  and  marketing 
quotas  would  cut  production  more 
into  line  with  effective  consumer 
demand. 

*  3{S  *  % 

Average  U.  S.  farm  real  estate 
values  declined  six  per  cent  between 
November  1948  and  November  1949 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics.  This  is  the  first 
significant  drop  since  1932-33.  Far 
West  and  Southern  States  showed 
the  worst  drops,  though  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  values  fell  nine  per  cent  in  the 
year  and  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
prices  declined  six  per  cent.  Vermont 
farm  land  prices  fell  two  per  cent, 
Pennsylvania  three  per  cent,  Rhode 
Island  foui%  per  cent,  Connecticut 
three  per  cent,  and  farm  real  estate 
in  New  York  dropped  one  per  cent. 
New  Jersey  showed  the  largest  gain 
of  the  eight  U.  S.  States  in  which 
farm  land  values  did  not  drop — four 
per  cent.  Harry  Lando 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR 


FRESHENING 

COWS 


Low-Cost  Help  at 
Danger  Month 

A  Kow-Kare  build-up  for  Freshen¬ 
ing  is  now  a  MUST.  The  new  50  lb. 
economy  Drum  cuts  the  cost  by  one- 
third  for  this  famous  conditioning 
supplement  of  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D. 

These  replacement  properties 
and  promoters  of  smooth  function¬ 
ing  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
should  be  available  to  every  fresh¬ 
ening  cow,  with  her  feed,  for  a  month 
before  her  calving  ordeal.  For  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  on  heavy  feed,  the  usual 
need  is  met  by  supplying  Kow-Kare 
one -week -a -month.  Thousands  of 
cow  owners  tell  us  how  they  have 
cut  costly  disorders  to  a  minimum 
by  this  periodical  Kow-Kare  aid. 
Remember  this . .  any  size  Kow-Kare 
is  an  investment,  never  an  expense. 
Your  dealer  has,  or  will  quickly  get 
the  size  you  can  use  most  profitably. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

IYNDONVILI.E  9,  VERMONT 


A  size 
for 
every 
herd. 


FREE  COW  BOOK 


New  195,0  edition 
32:page  handbook  on 
common  cow  ailments 


Widespread  interest  is  being 
shown  by  dairymen  and 
cattlemen  in  this  new  tabor 
saving,  highly  efficient 
method  of  curing  and 
handling 
chopped  hay. 
Send  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
explaining  the 
new  method 
of  increasing  milk  or  beef 
production  with  greatly 
reduced  feed  and 
labor  costs. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

012  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Self-Feeding  I 
Haymaker  Q  Silo  □  Cribs  Q  Bins  Q 

Name _ j 

Address _  _  ] 
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9ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PROTECTION 


FOR  TENDER 
UDDER  TISSUES 


NOTHING  BUT 
THE  BEST  IS 
“GOOD  ENOUGH” 


Injuries  to  udder  and  teats  are  major 
concerns  to  the  careful  cow  owner 
who  can’t  afford  to  gamble  on  smooth 
production,  bag  BALM  brings  copi¬ 
ous  quantities  of  costly  heal-promot- 
ing  ingredients  in  its  lanolin-loaded 
base.  It  meets  every  healing  need  in 
spreading  right,  staying  on  and  re¬ 
maining  antiseptic-on-contact.  Use 
it  for  promoting  prompt  healing  of 
Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire  Snags,  Sunburn, 
Windburn.  Great  for  beneficial  mas¬ 
sage  of  Caked  Bag,  and  for  superfi- 


TOUCHY 


•  •  •  • 


FREE  COW  BOOK — New  edition  of  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  authority.  Write  for  it. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vi. 


cial  healing  jobs  on  all  farm  animals. 
All  farm-supply  dealers  have  the  big 
10-ounce  tins  of  bag  balm. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

better  results 

fwJzZZ*  WITH  LESS  WORK 

FROM  YOUR  |  M  #  g 

myard  Animals 

Big,  New  Illustrated  Guide  shows  how  to  get  bigger  results 
and  higher  yields  from  Cows,  Sheep,  Chickens,  Ducks, Turkeys, 
Hogs,  Rabbits,  Squab  —  with  less  work,  trouble,  and  time. 


T")  ON’T  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  results  from 
your  barnyard  animals.  Whether  you  raise 
them  for  profit,  or  to  supply  your  own  food,  they 
can  be  bigger  producers — IF  you  raise  them  this 
scientific  way. 

Jack  Widmer  has  had  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  raising  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  rabbits,  chick¬ 
ens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  etc.  Now  he  has  just 
written  a  new  book,  called  “Practical  Animal 
Husbandry.”  It  is  packed  with  valuable  advice 
on  the  raising,  care  and  feeding  of  domestic 
animals  and  poultry. 

Clear,  Simple  Words — Many  Pictures 

In  clear,  simple  language,  the  book  tells  how 
to  select  the  best  breeds.  Best  types  of  shelter 
for  various  animals.  Exactly  how  and  what  to 
feed  animals  (with  complete  charts).  Best  time 
for  butchering  and  selling.  Valuable  tips  on  pre¬ 
paring  meats,  deep-freezing.  All  illustrated  with 
many  pictures,  full-page  photographs.  Whether 
you  have  2  or  200  acres,  this  book  is  a  goldmine 
of  profitable  information. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

We  will  send  the  book  without  obligation.  Just 
mail  coupon,  without  money.  Read  book  for  ten 
days,  free.  If  not  fully  satisfied,  return  book,  owe 
nothing.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  $3.50,  plus 

few  cents  postage,  as  full _ _ 

payment.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Chorles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Dept.  131, 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Step-By-Step  Advice  On: 

Sheep:  Selecting  stock;  breeding; 
shearing,  preparing  lamb  for 
butcher;  how  and  what  to  feed. 
Hogs:  Foundation  stock;  breed¬ 
ing;  how  to  shelter,  etc. 
Rabbits:  Selection;  breeding  & 
care;  feeding;  shelter;  etc. 
Chickens:  How  to  start;  how  to 
buy;  home-grown  chicks;  feeding 
(9  pages  of  charts);  drawings 
of  chicken-houses. 

Turkeys:  Starting:  turkey  breeds; 
home-grown  poults;  raising, 
feeding,  housing,  sanitation, 
finished  product. 

Ducks:  Various  breeds;  starting; 
ducklings;  duck  feeding. 

Geese:  Choice  of  breed;  how  to 
start;  home-grown  goslings;  feed¬ 
ing;  hints  on  butchering,  etc. 
Squab:  Suitable  breeds;  mating; 
building  a  loft;  feeding;  sani¬ 
tation;  preparing,  etc. 

Guinea  Fowl:  How  to  start; 
care  and  feeding,  etc. 

Beef  Production:  Breeds  (illus¬ 
trated);  breeding;  feeding  and 
care,  etc. 

Milk  Production:  The  dairy  cow 

— how  to  care  for  and  feed; 
care  of  milk.  The  dairy  goat. 
Meat  Processing:  Smoking  pork, 
fowl,  fish;  tips  on  butchering; 
dressing  fowl;  care  of  home 
freezers. 

AND  MUCH  MOftfl 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Dept.  131, 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  “Practical  Animal  Husbandry*  *  for  10  days* 
FREE  examination.  If  I  keep  the  book  I  will  send  $3.50, 
plus  few  cents  postage  charges.  Otherwise,  I  will  return 
It  without  further  obligation.  (NOTE:  If  you  send  $3.50 
WITH  coupon,  WE  will  pay  all  postage  charges.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  return  book  in  10  days.) 


Name 


Address  . . . . . . . . 

Zone  No. 

City .  (if  any) .  State . 

□  Send  me,  (on  same  terms  as  above!  “Practical  Beef  Pro¬ 
duction” * ‘Clear,  concise.  Every  phase  of  cattle.  Covers 

purebred  breeding,  range  &  farm  production,  feedlot  fatten¬ 
ing  &  marketing.” — from  a  review  in  The  Westerner  Mag¬ 
azine.  Price  $3.00  (Illustrated). 

□  Send  me  (on  same  terms  as  above)  '‘Practical  Horse 
Breeding  and  Training**— Complete  details,  month-by-month 
schedule,  showing  Just  how  to  get  the  best  results  In  the 
handling  of  a  horse.  Price  $3.50  (Illustrated) . 


January  21,  1950 

New  Treatments  for  Old  Ailments 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


It  is  exceptional  for  animals  to  be 
born  with  any  kind  of  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease.  They  may,  however,  become  in¬ 
fected  with  pathogenic  organisms 
from  a  number  of  causes  anytime 
following  birth.  One  of  the  major 
farm  problems  is  to  prevent  and  cure 
these  infections  which  annually  take 
a  tremendous  toll  from  our  flocks  and 
herds.  In  order  to  successfully  treat 
disease,  the  first  essential  is  a 
correct  diagnosis.  Unfortunately  ani¬ 
mals  cannot  inform  us  how  they  feel 
or  give  specific  details  about  their 
aches  and  pains;  but  they  can  and  do 
manifest  certain  and  positive  symp¬ 
toms  which  to  the  experienced  live- 
stockman  and  veterinarian  clearly 
establish  the  cause  of  their  trouble. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian,  it  is  both  humane  and  good 
hygiene  to  separate  any  sick  animal 
from  the  others.  A  clean,  well  bedded 
box  stall,  free  from  drafts,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  the  patient.  Provide 
all  the  fresh  water  desired  and  al¬ 
low  access  to  flake  salt;  these  may 
not  be  of  any  great  help,  but  they 
will  do  no  harm  and  are  often  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  the  ailing  animal  has  any 
appetite,  a  bran  mash  (dampened 
wheat  bran)  with  a  small  handful 
of  salt  added  is  often  helpful;  the 
bran  is  somewhat  laxative  and  will 
help  cool  out  the  system.  A  suitable 


mals  will  usually  recover  in  a  week 
or  ten  days;  if  they  are  thrifty  and 
in  good  condition,  their  natural  re¬ 
sistance  will  be  higher  than  with 
thin,  poorly  fleshed  individuals. 

The  best  and  most  practical  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  are  to  eliminate  the 
conditions,  just  mentioned,  which 
contribute  to  this  disease.  In  addition, 
effective  bacterins,  serums,  and 
drugs  are  now  avaliable  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia.  A  single  injection 
of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  bacterin  is 
usually  sufficient  as  a  preventive. 
However,  for  animals  subjected  to 
repeated  or  unusually  severe  con¬ 
ditions,  a  second  dose,  administered 
seven  days  later,  gives  more  sure  and 
greater  protection,  which  conveys  an 
immunity  of  several  months’  du¬ 
ration. 

All  animals  are  more  subject  to 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  during  the 
cold  months,  and  it  is  therefore  es¬ 
pecially  recommended  that  they  be 
vaccinated  with  suitable  bacterin 
when  they  are  to  be  subjected  to 
undue  exposure  during  the  Winter. 
The  proper  administration  of  anti- 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum  gives 
the  animal  immediate  protection  for 
a  period  of  about  14  days  against  the 
ailment.  The  serum  treatment  is  now 
widely  used  to  convey  a  temporary 


When  replacements  for  the  herd  are  home  raised ,  the  possible  danger  of 
bringing  in  some  kind  of  disease  is  eliminated.  These  healthy ,  well  developed 
six-month-old  Ayrshire  heifers  present  positive  proof  of  the  benefits  which 
they  have  derived  from  good  feeding  and  proper  management  on  the  179 
acre  dairy  farm  of  Herbert  Dodge  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York. 


hay  for  feeding  to  sick  animals  is 
best  quality  timothy  because  it  is 
very  palatable,  aromatic  and  not 
dusty.  Whenever  livestock  additions 
are  made  from  outside  sources  or 
when  animals  are  returned  from  the 
show  circuit  or  from  other  farms,  it 
is  highly  advisable  that  they  be  iso¬ 
lated  in  a  separate  building  for  at 
least  one  month,  and  then  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  veterinarian  before  they 
are  returned  to  the  herd.  It  is  also 
preferable  that  they  be  cared  for  by 
someone  who  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  farm 
animals.  Where  this  is  not  possible  or 
practical,  then  the  quarantined  in¬ 
dividuals  should  be  fed  and  cared 
for  last. 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia 

The  primary  cause  of  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  is  considered  by  many  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  an  organism  called 
Pasteurella  multocida.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  investigators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  common  disease  of 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses,  known 
to  farmers  as  shipping  fever,  is  in¬ 
duced  by  a  virus.  However,  all  are 
agreed  that  there  are  several  second¬ 
ary  invading  organisms,  such  as 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  coryne- 
bacteria,  Escherichia  coli  and  others, 
which  play  important  roles  in  the 
progress  and  symptoms  of  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

Contributing  causes  of  this  ailment 
include  exposure  to  either  chilling 
or  overheating,  irregular  feeding  and 
underfeeding,  undue  excitement  inci¬ 
dent  to  loading  and  unloading  in  rail¬ 
road  cars  or  trucks,  and  crowding  in 
transit.  The  symptoms  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia  are  rapid  in  their 
onslaught,  accompanied  by  a  high 
temperature,  coughing  and  sneezing, 
diarrhea,  and  rapid  labored  breath¬ 
ing.  Some  animals  may  die  suddenly, 
others  may  assume  a  chronic  form 
and  die  several  weeks  later,  while 
still  others  will  recover.  When  the  in¬ 
fection  is  in  a  mild  form,  the  ani¬ 


immunity  to  animals  which  are  to 
be  exhibited  at  fairs.  It  can  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  necessary.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  veterinarian  ad¬ 
minister  the  proper  dosage  of  this 
serum  to  new  additions  to  the  herd 
or  flock.  If  an  outbreak  occurs,  an 
effective  drug  to  use  is  sulfametha¬ 
zine.  One  or  two  administrations  in 
the  early  stage,  at  24  hour  intervals 
are  usually  sufficient  to  cure  the  ail- 

?Amal-  An  of  these  treatments 
should  be  administered  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian. 

Calf  and  Swine  Pneumonia 

The  first  symptoms  of  pneumonia 
are  manifested  by  a  lowered  appetite 
coughing,  rapid  breathing,  rough 
c°at>  !°ss  in  weight  and  dullness,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  rise  in  temperature. 
Prompt  treatment  is  important.  Im¬ 
munization  of  animals  against  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia  will  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  pneumonia.  Sick  animals  should 
be  isolated.  Injectable  sulfamethazine 
solution  combined  with  penicillin  is 
indicated  in  treating  animals  affected 
with  pneumonia.  Recovery  occurs  in 
a  high  percentage  of  cases  so  treated, 
unless  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced 
before  the  treatment  is  started.  Call- 
mg  a  veterinarian  at  the  first  notice¬ 
able  symptoms  is  highly  desirable. 

When  Calves  Are  Scouring 

Overfeeding  of  whole  milk  or  al¬ 
lowing  too  much  alfalfa  hay  may  re¬ 
sult  in  producing  a  non-infectious 
type  of  calf  scours.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  cause  is  removed,  the  patient  will 
recover  spontaneously.  Many  such 
cases  are  given  home  remedy  treat¬ 
ments  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
any  benefit.  Often  the  calf  recovers 
m  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of 
the  treatment.  The  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  pectin  in  the  form  of  pure 
apple  vinegar,  in  doses  of  two  to 
four  ounces,  twice  daily  for  three  or 
iou)  days  will  usually  clear  up  a 
case  of  black  or  non-infectious 
scours. 

U  hen  the  calf  is  suffering  from 
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REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

To  farrow  in  Feb.  and  March.  Also  Fall  pigs  either 

sex.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Association 

BRED  GILT  SHOW  AND  SALE 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1950 
Show  10:30  A.  M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

GARDEN  SPOT  SALE  BARN,  Willow  St., 
Penna.  (Route  72.  Four  miles  of  South  of 
Lancaster,  Penna.) 

For  Catalog — Write 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  Sec. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


HAMPSHIRES 

FALL  BOAR  PIGS  —  IMPROVED  BLOOD  LINES 
Vaccinated  —  Registered  —  Bangs  Free 
BRED  GILT  SALE  FEBRUARY  II,  1950 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  EAST  EARL  PENNSYLVANIA 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  BOARS, 
Ready  for  service,  for  sale.  WOODACRES  FARMS, 
560  BEDFORD  9TREET,  N.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


— Registered  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  Bred  GILTS— 
PENN'S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt  Joy,  Pa. 


Ilfa]|01,  f  l]V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

waiter  lux,  woburn,  mass. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 


Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  7  weeks  old  $7.00  ea. 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $7.50  ea.  12  weeks  old  $12.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSV I LLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


- -  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES  - 

10-12  wk.  boar  pigs  $15  each.  Older  boar  pigs  $20-$25 
each  according  to  age.  From  large  litters.  Order 
irom  this  advt.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’\  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  OUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


—  Hereford  Hogs  - 

Service  Boars — Open  Gilts — Fall  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


white  or  infectious  scours,  it  is  a 
much  more  serious  condition.  This 
ailment  may  be  produced  by  various 
types  of  organisms.  Good  sanitation 
and  proper  feeding  of  the  dam  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy  are  the  best  preven¬ 
tives.  When  this  disease  occurs, 
sulfamethazine  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  direction  of  a 
veterinarian.  In  herds  where  white 
scours  occurs  frequently,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  sulfamethazine  rou¬ 
tinely,  beginning  about  four  houiS 
following  the  first  nursing,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  disease.  Sulfamethazine 
is  equally  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  coccidiosis,  commonly  known  as 
bloody  scours  of  calves  and  lambs. 

Cobalt  for  Sheep  and  Cattle 

Recent  investigations  at  several 
State  experiment  stations,  especially 
those  in  New  York  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  have  demonstrated  the  need  for 
constant  and  adequate  amounts  of 
cobalt  in  sheep  and  cattle  rations.  A 
report  by  Smith  of  the  N.  Y.  Station 
mentions  that  both  feeding  trials  and 
chemical  analyses  of  hay  crops  have 
shown  that  cobalt  deficient  areas 
exist  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Madison 
Counties.  It  is  probable  that  as  more 
extensive  studies  are  made,  several 
other  deficient  areas  will  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

Apparently  only  ruminants  re¬ 
quire  cobalt,  and  its  need  by  them 
may  be  entirely  indirect.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  primary  need 
for  cobalt  by  ruminants  is  to  help 
provide  favorable  media  for  the 
proper  functioning  and  growth  of 
bacteria  which  should  normally  be 
present  in  the  rumen.  Cobalt  feeding 
has  received  increased  attention  and 
interest  since  the  recent  discovery  of 
vitamin  B-12,  which  contains  cobalt. 
This  vitamin  has  shown  decidedly 
favorable  results  when  administered 
in.  the  treatment  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  It  is  possible  that  when 
cobalt  is  fed  to  ruminants,  it  may  be 
utilized  in  producing  vitamin  B-12, 
and  thus  indirectly  becomes  available 
for  some  of  the  necessary  functions 
of  the  body. 

Since  areas  which  are  deficient  in 
cobalt  are  known  to  exist,  and  since 
their  scope  is  still  largely  unknown, 
it  is  good  husbandry  to  supply 
ruminants  with  regular  and  suitable 
amounts  of  this  trace  element.  Most 
commercial  mineral  mixtures  now 
contain  cobalt  in  proper  amounts,  and 
when  they  are  supplied,  the  animals 
can  help  themselves  as  needed  and 
desired.  The  need  for  cobalt  is  very 
small.  From  two  to  four  grams  of 
either  cobalt  sulfate  or  cobalt  chlo¬ 
ride,  thoroughly  mixed  with  each  ton 
of  grain,  or  one-half  ounce  in  each 
100  pounds  of  mineral  mixture  is 
sufficient. 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  have  sold  our  farm  and  will  sell  the  following 
personal  property  at  public  auction  at  Weathersfield 
Bow,  Vermont,  on  U.  S.  Route  5  located  between 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont  and  Windsor,  Vermont. 

Friday  and  Saturday  February 
Third  and  Fourth 

CATTLE  FEBRUARY  3  AT  12:00  NOON 
MACHINERY  FEBRUARY  4  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

53  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

35  cows  fresh  or  due  to  freshen  by  March  1st. 
16  heifers,  2  sires.  This  herd  is  accredited  for  T.  B. 
and  a  Certified  Herd  free  from  Bang’s  abortion  dis¬ 
ease.  Herd  is  calfhood  vaccinated  with  exception  of 
9  cows,  and  all  will  be  tested  for  T.  B.  and  Bang's 
within  30  days  of  sale  date. 

The  herd  is  represented  by  lines  Cornell  Burke 
Ormsby,  Helbon,  Segis  Sensation  Bosch  Pabst, 
Mafalda,  Deysher  Segis  Pontiac.  Pontiac  De-Kal, 
Rag  Apple.  Herd  sire  Haubuek  Worthy  Helbon 
King.  Herd  is  under  supervision  DHIA. 

MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers  WC  tractor  on  rubber.  Farmall 
F-20  on  rubber,  cultivator,  saw  rig.  New  Holland 
hay  baler,  Papec  field  chopper  and  blower,  rubber 
tired  wagon.  Baled  hay  elevator,  side  delivery  rake, 
2-bottom  trailer  plows,  1949  NewK  Idea  tractor  mower. 
Clark  cutaway  harrows,  grain  drill,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  corn  planter,  3-section  smoothing  harrow.  Two 
6-can  Frigidaire  coolers,  Chevrolet  and  Studebaker 
trucks.  All  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  to 
operate  a  modern  farm. 

CATALOGS  ON  REQUEST 

Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Matthews 
Ronald  Lyon,  Windsor,  VL  Tel.  76-M2 
Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
Please  bring  catalogs.  Sale  held  under  cover. 
Lunch  served. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Hampshire,  6-8 
weeks  $8.00;  9-10  weeks  $l0.00>;  12  weeks  started  Shoats 
$15.00  each.  Boars  for  service,  40-50  lbs.  $25.00; 
75-90  lbs.  $35.00.  Larger  for  immediate  service.  $50- 
$60  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  I 
will  ship  C.  O.  I).  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
frying.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


Reg.  Berkshire  bred  Gilts,  choice  breeding,  from  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Cholera,  inoculated.  Priced  reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm„  RD  2>  Mercer,  Pa.  S.  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


-REG.  BERK L> HIRES — 

WEANLING  PIGS:  OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS 

n  n.  TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D.  TANNER,  (Owner)  HOLLAND.  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


CANADIAN  REGISTERED 

YORKSHIRES 

Highest  quality  pork  and  bacon  hog  of  North  America, 
bring  best  prices.  We  can  supply  high  Quality  register¬ 
ed  Yorkshire  breeding  stock,  boars,  sows,  3  to  24 
months  old.  Sows  bred  one  to  three  months,  some 
due  to  farrow  second  litters  shortly.  Establishing 
branches  in  U.  S.  where  these  pigs  may  be  inspected. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  etc. 

N.  DRUMMOND,  OWEN  SOUND,  CANADA 


—  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES- 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


Making  and  breaking  retards  everywhere 


YOU  can  profit  with  Jerseys,  too! 

No  wonder  the  swing  is  to  Jerseys.  Dairymen  with  an  eye  to 
profits  know  that  record  breaking  cows  are  profit-making  cows. 


★  In  Oregon  —  a  Jersey  was  the  first 
officially  tested  cow  in  the  U.  S.  to 
give  over  1,000  pounds  butterfat  in 
two  consecutive  lactations  on  twice- 
daily  milking. 

★  in  California  —  a  Jersey  was  the 
first  cow  of  any  breed  in  the  U.  S. 
to  produce,  on  official  test,  more 
than  10,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 

★  In  Vermont  —  a  100-cow  Jersey 
herd  averaged  more  than  512  pounds 


butterfat  per  cow  for  eight  consecu¬ 
tive  years— 10,934  pounds  milk  with 
588  pounds  butterfat  per  cow  in  1949 ! 

■kin  North  Carolina  —  a  Jersey  bull 
has  139  tested  daughters  averaging 
9,472  pounds  milk,  515  pounds  fat  ! 

★  ire  Texas  —  a  Jersey  gave  19,497 
pounds  of  milk  with  1,223  pounds 
butterfat  in  365  days  — the  national 
record  for  butterfat  in  a  single  year 
for  registered  Jerseys. 


Join  the  swing!  Write  for  information  on  Jerseys 
and  our  new  booklet  “More  Profits  For  You.” 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

107  N.  Sixth  Street  Columbus  15,  Ohio 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER  . 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months,  $I.OO:  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
rneirrvn..(  due;  itvV  cnilTH  IIMIfiN  .  CHICiGn  9  HtlNOIS 


— Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls — 

For  the  farmer  or  dairyman  who  still  uses  a  bull  when 
he  neeeds  a  bulL  They  will  sire  good  steers  and  cows 
that  produce  4%  milt  R.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Two  Reg.  Red  Polled  Bulls  Six  Months  Old 

WILLIAM  M.  DENHAM.  R-5,  St  Clairsville,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows1  _____ 

rj  rryOK  Big  Milkers  ’  Hardy  Rustlers 
'  d  mJ <3ood  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets  **4  Lit\  hi 
Br««J«rs  n«Mr  you  with  Stock  for.til* 

Ayrshire  Breeden’ Association 

ss  Canter  St,  Brandon.'  Vt 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANGUS 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES 
T.  B.  Accredited  • —  Bangs  Certified 
MAGIC  MASTER  and  PRIDE  ERIC  BREEDING 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


For  Sale  —  20  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Heifers  8  months 
old.  Purebred  but  not  registered.  All  tested. 
ENNIS  H.  KEANE.  care  DELANO,  BARRYTOWN, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Red  Hook  3431 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull.  14  months  old. 
Bangs  and  T.B.  accredited.  Halter  broken  Exceptional 
prospect.  R.  C.  McELROY,  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW,  PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


-  250th  EARLVILLE  SALE  - 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  I 
130  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  130 

Heated  pavilion,  healthy  on  all  tests. 

EARLVILLE  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Select  offering  from  leading  herds  of  New  York, 
neighboring  States  and  Canada. 

IOO  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS 
20  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS 
30  YOUNG  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX 

It’s  America’s  oldest  and  most  reliable  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle  sale.  Sale  Starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER.  MEXICO,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC-  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  2IA,  M0. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - - 

10  to  14  oz..  75c;  16  oz.,  $1.00.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  7.  ERIE,  PENNA. 

SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SH R OPSH I R ES — BREEDING  STOCK. 
EWES,  YEARLINGS,  OR  EWE  LAMBS. 

THUNDER  HILL  FARM,  MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  —  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  EWES  of  the  best  breeding  and  quality, 
bred  to  Champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Fails,  N.  Y. 

PED.  GIANT  N.  Z.  WHITE  RABBITS 

Junior  and  Senior  Does  $8-$IO.  Senior  Buck,  prize 
winning  stock  $12.  Young  Stock  $2  &  $3  ea.  All  with 
papers.  P.  DAVI&,  WEST  RUMNEY,  N.  H. 


Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits  3-4  months  $5.56  each,  trie 
$14.  Excellent  for  meat,  fur,  breeders.  No  experience 
needed.  Write  R.C.  Wright,  Box  43,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES — Pedigreed  Bucks  and  Does 
extra  Quality  2-3  months.  Holiday  prices  $5  ea.  $12.50 
trio,  Fairchild  Rabbit  Warren,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 

DIRECTORY  Breeders,  buyers,  rabbits,  cavies  etc 
IQcts,  HARTMAN.  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  —  2  months.  $5.50  pr.  Big 
type.  Money  Back.  B.  WRENNER,  M0NSEY,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


For  Sale— A KC  COCKER  SPANIELS,  5  litters;  AKC 
St.  Bernards,  4  litters;  cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernard 
4  litters.  Wormed  and  distemper  innoculated.  Reduced 

PEoTa  G LADSTON^^^hone^lS if^A NDES? N**4'?! 

-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS- 

Sni'i’n/rS,  TPupSV  Ma,es  «5;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DE  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 


-AIREDALE  PUPPIES  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  — 

A.K.C.  Registered.  Females  $17.50;  Males  $20.00.  Shin 

Cra1>our,ETER  P0TH>  SR-  HOLLAND  DAIRY 
FA  RM$,  Route  2,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  From.  a  ,,workinS  strain.  A.K.C. 

R I  CHAR  n  H  uTvui1£ter2i4  Prices  reasonable. 

KICHABD  H,  HAYNES.  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 

T3CREBRED  COCKEIi  PFPS  AND  DOGS 

Non-Repstered  or  REGISTERED.  ReJonabfj 
priced,  y.  s.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

.££?*i!'NE  RAT  TERRIERS 


cAswEfLD,GBE^i  r„\PERS  furn"sheS: — 

CASWELL, _ BOX  1013,  ALTOONA.  PENNA. 

Reaut'lUl  ,rish  Sctt8rs-  English  Springer 

KNm  ’  KruMc'i  Jeru  erS:  R“«les-  MEIER  PINE. 
KNOLL  KENNELS,  Noxjn  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DALMATIAN  COACH  PUPS 


A.K.C.  GROWN  STOCK  AVAILABLE 
FAIRYLAND  KENNELS,  OIXMONT,  MAINE 

Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  Purebred  Pups  4  months 

Exce! lent  Duek  &  Phelan t  Dogs.  Males  $25;  females 
$20.  JOSEPH  BABTLETT,  E.  SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 


o  LJIJER  REGISTERED,  A.  K.  C.  $35.00 
A.  S.  ROSE,  Red  Apple  Farm,  PHILLIPSTON,  MASS. 

registered  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Haitk'ns  N  Y 


Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  good  ones,  pedi¬ 
greed  reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy,  friendly  make  best  guards, 
companions.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise.  Pal 

AIREDALE  FEMALE  PUPS.  Litter  Reg.  3'/2  mo. 
$25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE.  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AIREDALES— Tke  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALE  Broken  &  Unbroken. 
ELIAS  WAY,  NIANTIC,  CONNECTICUT 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


2  ALBINOS,  I  stud  and  I  filly;  2  sorrel  or  chestnuts. 
I  stud  and  I  filly,  $100  eaeh.  2  PALOMINOS,  I  stud 
and  I  filly,  $250  each.  All  weanling  eolts  of  good 
Arabian  and  Palomino  quarter  horse  breeding.  2 
coming  2-year  old  sorrel  or  chestnut  registered 
Tennessee  walking  horse  stud  colts  of  good  breed¬ 
ing.  $150  each.  FISHER’S  PALOMINO  FARMS. 

S0UDERT0N.  PENNSYLVANIA 


5  SORREL  PONY  MARES 

With  manes  and  tails,  stand  about  48"  tall,  around 
10  yrs.  old,  all  bred  to  our  small  40”  tall  Palomino 
Shetland  pony  stallion.  Your  choice  $250  or  the  5  for 
$1,000.  FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS  Souderton,  Pa. 


CHILDRENS  PONIES;  show  prospects,  brood  mares 
and  colts,  registered  and  grade  Shetlands  for  sale  at 

all  times.  HIGHLAWN  FARM.  WARNER.  N.  H. 
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HW  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DIRECT  LOADING 


L-  FEWER  MOVING  PARTS 


•  Only  ONE  motor — only  ONE  continuous  super¬ 
strength  chain — only  ONE  simplified  drive  unit 
for  longer  life — trouble-free  operation,  low 
cost  installation,  negligible  maintenance.  High 
strength  alloy  steel  chain  is  rust  resistant — won't 
stick — has  ultimate  strength  of  over  10  tons. 


_  PITLESS— LESS  ODOR 


•  Manure  moves  smoothly,  evenly,  without 
disturbance.  Special  flat  top  paddles — 12"  apart 
— sweep  all  liquids  and  solids  from  gutter  direct 
to  the  spreader.  No  churning  or  falling  back 
of  manure  at  elevator.  No  foul  pit  inside  or  outside. 


ELECTRIC 

BARN 

CLEANER 


NOW — Free  yourself  from  the 
hardest  back-breaking  barn  drudgery  with  a 
CLAY  GUTTER  CLEANER.  Keep  your  help 
happy  and  hold  your  boys  on  the  farm.  THE 
•'CLAY"  IS  LOW  COST— INSTALLS  EASILY, 

wipes  clean, Facilitates  Grade  A 
Approval* 


8  LOCATION  CHOICES 


#  Flexible  design  adapts  easily  to  old  barns  or 
new.  Needs  little  concrete  work.  Choice  of  8 
spreader  loading  positions. 


fl  FIRST — Your  choice  to  send  it  back  in  90 
ays  with  full  refund  of  money  and  freight. 
SECOND  —  Full  guarantee  against  defective 
parts  for  l  year. 


□  AIR  flOW  METAL 
WINDOW  FRAMES 

HeallMof  *t©<k  ond  poultry 
with  no -draft 
voaIII  otion. 
Ea»y  JmtoHation 

—  Ipw  cost  — 
wiM  not  *welt  — 
•tick  —  worp  of 
rot.  Lasts  a  W*- 


□  OPEN  AIR  STlfl 

VENTILATING  WINDOWS 

No-drott  barn  ventilation — 
more  light  — 
sonitary— potty- 
lest  —  weather 
tight.  Freeze- 
proof  opera¬ 
tion.  low  cost 
—  5  standard 
sizes. 


f~|  BuH  Pens 
|~|  Water  Bowls 
f~|  Litter  Carriers 
|~|  Silage  ft  teed  Tracks 
I-]  Steel  Gates 
(~~1  Hag  House  Pens  ft 
Equipment 

f~l  Milking  Parlor  Stalls  D  Ventilators 


a  Chock  and  mail  TODAY 
■  for  big  FREE  illustrated 
I  catalogs.  Find  out  why 
I  Clay  it  bottor. 

_  []  Farm  Building 
Ventilation 

J  []  Windows  ft  Frames 
I  []  Stalls  ft  Stanchions 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
151  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

RUSH  Bam  Cleaner  Literature  and 
checked  catalogs! 


NAME  . 

TOWN .  STATE. 

R.  F.  D . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  - —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

O  I  am  building  a  new  barn. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield,  Wis. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


■SC 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Catches 

more 


Protect  grain  and  poultry  with  a  Havahart  rat  trap. 
Cannot  hurt  children,  pets.  No  springs,  rustproof, 
durable.  Other  traps  for  many  animals.  Send  coupon 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 


HAVAHART,  501  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Na  me _ _ 


Address 


Feed  Mayflower  &  Plymouth 
Brands  for  Greater  Milk 
and  Beef  Production  at 
LOWER  COST 


MAYFLOWER  CITRUS  PULP 


Steam  dried.  Plain  or  sweetened.  Available 
in  pulp  form  or  as  meal.  Uniform  quality. 
Highly  palatable.  Ideal  for  dairy  cattle,  in 
steer-fatten  ng  rations,  as  winter  supplement 
feed  in  troughs,  or  for  maintenance  of 
purebred  stock. 


PLYMOUTH  Citrus  Pulp  RANGE  PELLETS 


Balanced  to  provide  just  the  right  amount 
of  proteins,  fats,  minerals  and  carbohydrates 
for  effective  range  feeding.  Contents  include 
citrus  meal  plus  cotton  seed  meal,  citrus 
seed  meal  and  other  nutrients.  Available 
with  6%,  13%,  16%  and  20%  protein  contents. 


Write  For  Free  Folder 
Phone  Apopka,  Florida  2-111 

PLYMOUTH 


S  GROWERS  ASS’N 

VMOOTH  FLORIDA 


-SALESMEN  WANTED- 

Old  established  firm  wants  energetic  reliable  men  to 
sell  quality  line  of  Mineral  Feed  Supplements,  Dairy 
Cleansers,  Disinfectants,  Insecticides.  Udder  Oint¬ 
ment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairying 
essential.  Full  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO.  INC., 
IRVING  AVE.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


$85.00  WEEKLY  SELLING  FOUR  PAIR  SHOES 

Daily  direct.  Free  outfit.  Samples.  No  Investment. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Advance  commissions,  bonus. 

PARAGON  SHOES 

735  COLUMBUS,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CORRECT  HEAURC 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 


?ag  bat 


XT 


demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  SHAPE  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
this  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  bag  BALM  Dilators. 
Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  BAG  BALM.  At  all 
farm-supply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


Sheep  in  Connecticut 

When  the  sheep  of  Burnap  Brook 
Farm  in  Andover,  Tolland  County, 
Connecticut,  won  65  ribbons  in 
competitions  at  fairs  during  the 
Summer  of  1949,  it  was  no  accident. 
Arthur  Savage  and  Ernest  K.  Post, 
owners  of  the  farm,  have  been  pur¬ 
chasing  prize  stock  for  several  years, 
and  have  built  up  as  fine  a  flock  of 
purebred  sheep  as  one  can  find.  Mr. 
Savage  is  the  farm  manager. 

His  Dorset  ram,  Bitser  561,  which 
won  the  reserve  championship  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  and  the  grand 
championship  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  as  well  as  blue  ribbons  at 
many  smaller  fairs,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Burnap  Brook  Farm  only 
since  last  Spring.  Mr.  Savage  pur¬ 
chased  him  from  an  Ohio  breeder. 
This  ram’s  winning  points  include  a 
well-proportioned  body,  heavy  legs 
of  mutton,  and  a  fine  fleece.  Many 
of  his  offspring  have  been  command¬ 
ing  high  prices,  and  he  will  be  used 
to  sire  most  of  the  Dorset  offspring 
at  Burnap  Brook  Farm  from  now  on. 

Burnap  Brook  Farm  also  raises 
Cheviots,  the  100  head  on  the  farm 
being  about  evenly  divided  between 
these  two  breeds.  This  farm  special¬ 
izes  in  breeding  stock.  There  is  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  pure¬ 
bred  sheep  in  Connecticut,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  States  in  the 
country  whose  sheep  population  has 
risen  in  the  past  five  years  when  the 
sheep  population  for  the  entire 
counti-y  fell  off.  New  Jersey  is  an¬ 
other  State  whose  sheep  numbers  are 
on  the  increase. 

The  sheep  at  Burnap  Brook  Farm 
are  fed  a  good  commercial  fitting 
ration,  calf  starter  for  the  lambs, 
plus  green  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp.  Be¬ 
sides  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  pastures.  Twins  are  common  at 
this  farm,  last  Spring  24  ewes  bore 
42  lambs.  Sheep,  however,  are  a 
business  supplement  at  Burnap  Brook 
Farm  which  also  has  40  head  of 
registered  Jerseys,  on  its  250  acres. 

Sheep  are  easy  to  keep;  they 
don’t  require  too  much  in  the  way 
of  shelter.  However,  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  sheep  alone,  a  farm  would 
require  not  less,  than  400  to  500 
head.  r.  z. 

Silage  Best  for  Breeding 
Cattle 

I  have  been  told  that  if  I  fed  silage 
to  my  young  beef  breeding  cattle,  it 
would  make  them  sterile.  Is  this 
true?  f.  a.  w. 

Jefferson  County,  Pa. 

Both  good  quality  corn  and  grass 
silage,  when  fed  to  breeding  cattle 
of  any  age,  are  helpful  for  their 
breeding  health.  In  no  way  does  their 
use  cause  sterility. 

Experiments  at  various  stations 
have  shown  conclusively  that  one  of 
the  most  important  contributing 
factors  for  improved  breeding  results 
with  livestock  is  a  constant  and  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  vitamin  A.  Pasture 
and  green  roughage  are  high  in  this 
essential  vitamin,  but  during  the 
Winter  our  herds  and  flocks  often  run 
deficiencies  for  vitamin  A  because  of 
the  poor  quality  hay  being  fed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  silages  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  vitamin  A  content. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  grass 
silage  made  from  the  legumes. 

None  of  the  grains  nor  their  by¬ 
product  feeds,  with  the  exception  of 
yellow  corn,  contain  any  vitamin  A 
activity,  and  even  yellow  corn  is  not 
high  in  this  respect.  It  can  be  seen 
from  this,  therefore,  that  feeding 
good  quality  silage  is  hlepful,  instead 
of  being  harmful,  from  the  standpoint 
of  improving  the  breeding  ability  of 
animals. 


January  21,  1950 

Lima  Beans  for  Hogs 

Steamed  lima  beans  were  equally 
satisfactory  in  the  California  tests 
for  hog  feeding,  as  compared  with  the 
more  laborious  method  of  cooking 
them.  The  steaming  process  em¬ 
ployed  consisted  in  placing  enough 
beans  for  one  day’s  feeding  in  a 
clean  garbage  can,  and  then  adding 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  beans. 
Allowed  to  soak  over  night,  the  next 
morning  they  were  placed  in  a  metal 
container  with  a  false  bottom,  per¬ 
forated  with  small  holes  and  fast¬ 
ened  about  10  inches  above  the  true 
bottom.  A  cover  was  placed  on 
tightly  and  a  steam  pipe  connected 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The 
steam  was  then  turned  on  and  the 
beans  were  steamed  for  20  minutes, 
after  which  the  steam  was  turned  off 
and  the  beans  left  covered  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  self-cook  for  about  five 
hours.  In  the  afternoon  the  beans 
were  removed  and,  after  cooling  they 
were  ready  to  be  fed.  The  beans  were 
fed  separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
ration. 


Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle  Short 
Courses 

A  one  week  course  starting  March 
7,  will  be  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  State 
College,  Pa.,  in  the  practical  manage¬ 
ment  and  handling  of  beef  cattle. 
Most  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in 
actual  work  with  all  breeds  of  beef 
cattle,  including  fitting  for  sale  and 
for  show.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  20 
persons  and  advance  registration  is 
required. 

A  one  week  course  starting  March 
13  will  be  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  for  herdsmen 
who  wish  to  review  or  to  secure 
additional  information  on  subjects 
related  to  dairy  farm  management. 
These  subjects  include  breeding, 
feeding  and  management,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  disease  prevention  prob¬ 
lems. 

For  additional  information,  write  to 
A.  Leland  Beam,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  State  College,  Pa.  Advance 
registration  is  required  for  this 
course. 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1949,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.89  $.104 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.76  .1127 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.71  .102 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.71  .102 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.  . .  .  4.425  .0941 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.41  .0938 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.33  .0921 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.325  .092 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.315  .0918 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.30  .0916 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.30  .0916 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.30  .0916 

Cochocton  Creameries...  4.30  .0916 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.30  .0916 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.30  .0916 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.30  .0916 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.29  .0913 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.19  .0891 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.30: 
Buffalo,  $4.56;  Rochester,  $4.76. 


Occupation  of  the  Assemblymen 
—  There  are  54  farmers,  24  mer¬ 
chants,  22  lawyers,  eight  mechanics, 
five  physicians,  two  lumbermen,  one 
mariner,  one  forwarder,  one  sur¬ 
veyor,  one  drover,  one  printer,  one 
editor,  one  accountant,  two  manu¬ 
facturers,  one  miller,  one  contractor 
and  two  gentlemen.  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Jan.  24,  1850,  page  30. 


Photo:  Arthur  Savage 


Dorsets  are  hardy  and  excellent  grazers;  they  are  allowed  out  on  pasture  as 
long  as  weather  conditions  permit  at  Burnap  Brook  Farm,  Andover ,  Tolland 
County,  Connecticut,  where  a  flock  of  some  50  purebreds  are  kept. 
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Drawn  by  Carolyn  Robinson,  13,  Connecticut 
MEMORY  VERSE 
JANUARY 


Janus  am  I;  oldest  of  potentates; 
Forward  I  look,  and  backward,  and  below 
I  count,  as  god  of  avenues  and  gates. 

The  years  that  through  my  portals  come 
and  go. 

I  block  the  roads,  and  drift  the  fields  with 
snow: 

I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen  fen; 
My  frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their  flow. 
My  fires  light  up  the  hearths  and  hearts  of 
men. 


—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 
Hello  Boys  and  Girls:  It’s  been  some  time 
since  I  wrote  to  Our  Page  and  a  lot  has 
happened  s.nce  then.  I’m  now  a  student  nurse 
at  Cooper  Hospital.  I  really  love  it  and  can 
truly  recommend  this  profession  to  any  girl. 
It’s  a  wonderful  life.  I  am  25  miles  from 
home  and  only  get  home  on  weekends,  but 
the  first  magazine  I  look  for  is  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  enjoyed  Violet  Wescott’s  story 
last  issue.  It  was  something  different  and 
had  a  wonderful  theme  behind  it.  Now  that 
I  am  away  from  home  and  old  friends,  I’d 
enjoy  more  than  ever  having  more  pen-pals. 

—  Miriam  Roussin,  19,  New  Jersey 


Dear  Friends:  How  I  enjoy  Our  Page!  And 
I  love  being  on  the  farm  that  my  grand¬ 
parents  have.  Letters  will  be  most  welcome. 
I  hope  all  Our  Pagers  have  a  Happy  New 
Year.  Paula  Harwood,  12,  “New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page  although  I  have 
been  reading  it  for  a  few  years.  I  live  on 
a  small  farm  and  am  a  Junior  in  high  school. 
I  piay  the  accordian  and  like  music  very 
much.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps, 
scenic  postcards,  recipes  and  snapshots.  A 
special  thing  I  am  making  is  a  pen  pal 
snapshot  album,  so  those  of  you  who  write 
to  me,  won’t  you  please  enclose  a  snapshot 
if  it  is  possible?  I  have  12  pen  pals  now 
and  hope  to  have  more  and  their  pictures. 
—  Josephine  Bonetti,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends;  I  have  long  ago  started 
reading  Our  Page.  My  parents  have  received 
it  for  many  years.  I  really  enjoy  it.  We  live 
on  a  small  farm  and  have  10  cows,  two  hogs, 
a  dozen  chickens,  three  dogs  and  a  cat.  I 
have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  I  enjoy 
sports,  collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars  and 
writing  to  pen  pals.  So  boys  and  girls,  write 
me  a  line.  —  Beverly  Wiggins,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  taking 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  almost  a  year 
and  I  always  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  I  am  a  freshman  in  school  and 
play  a  saxphone  in  the  school  band;  I  also 
sing  in  the  Glee  Club.  My  hobbies  are  read¬ 
ing,  sewing,  music,  baseball,  basketball  and 
pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  52  acre  farm  and  our 
pets  are  two  dogs,  nine  cats  and  their 
kittens.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
of  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Marie  Fuller,  15. 
New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  My  father  has  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  seven 
years.  I  have  been  reading  the  letters  from 
other  boys  and  girls  and  thought  it  nice  to 
send  in  a  letter.  I  lived  on  a  ranch  in 
California;  then  we  went  to  Florida.  I  had 
two  horses;  I  love  horses  and  dogs.  I  never 
had  a  dog  of  my  own  but  I’ve  always  wanted 
one.  I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  like 
volley  ball  and  softball.  My  hobbies  axe 
all  sports.  —  Sally  Klein,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  Having  read  Our  Page  regu- 
*arly,  I  decided  it  was  time  1  contributed 
something  to  it.  I  live  in  the  country  and 
am  in  the  eighth  grade.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
Pictures  of  movie  stars,  horses,  cowboys  and 
also  pictures  of  boys  and  girls.  I  have  no 
Pen  pals  and  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
hoys  and  girls.  If  you  have  any  pictures  of 
yourself  to  send  me,  I  would  appreciate  them 
very  much.  —  Carolyn  Williams,  13,  N.  Y. 


pear  Pen  Pals:  My  mother  and  father  have 
taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  four 
years.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  would  like  to 
get  acquainted  with  pals  from  all  over  the 
States,  so  please  write  to  me?  —  Elner  Elder, 
16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends;  I  think  it  is  fun  to  draw 
Pictures  or  write  letters  to  The  Rural  New- 
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Yorker.  I’ve  drawn  pictures  for  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Page.  I  play  the  mouth  organ,  the 
guitar  and  a  little  on  the  piano;  and,  of 
course,  I  go  to  school.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  boys  and  girls.  —  Larry  Nudd, 
16,  New  York. 


4*H  FOUUM 


Drawn  by  Shirley  DeLewis,  14,  New  York 

Dear  Friends:  As  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  about  three  years,  I  thought  it 
about  time  to  write.  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school  and  also  a  member  of  a  4-H 
Club  which  I  enjoy  very  much.  I  would  like 
to  have  letters  from  everyone.  —  Carol 
Stevens,  14,  Maine. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  many  years,  and  finally  decided  to 
write.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and 
a  4-H’er.  I  have  been  one  for  four  years. 
I  don’t  raise  any  animals,  I  just  work  in 
Homemaking.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
4-H’ers  ahd  other  boys  and  girls  around  my 
age.  —  Shirley  DeLewis,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  4-H  Friends:  I  have  just  recently 
moved  to  the  country  to  live  and  like  it 
very  much.  We  have  about  100  chickens;  they 
are  just  starting  to  lay.  Our  house  is  being 
made  from  a  barn.  I  have  just  joined  the 
4-H  Club  here;  I  enjoy  it.  I  skipped  a  grade, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  I  did  not  skip  a  grade 
not  because  I  was  so  smart.  I  have  a  cat  and 
dog.  The  cat’s  name  is  Miffin  and  my  dog’s 
name  is  Freckles.  We  have  four  roosters.  We 
had  five  but  we  chopped  the  head  off  of 
one.  My  best  hobby  is  carving.  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  everyone.  —  Bruce  Davis, 
9,  New  Hampshire.  - 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page  and  I  would  like 
other  Pagers  to  write  to  me.  My  hobbies  are 
sewing  and  working.  We  live  in  the 
country;  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Cecil  County  4-H  Club.  —  Ruth  Reach,  13, 
Maryland. 


FAREWELL  LETTER 

Dear  Friends:  It  is  well  over  a  year  ago 
since  I  contributed  to  Our  Page.  I  have  now 
reached  the  age  lixpit  of  20.  I  wish  once 
again  to  greet  all  friends  and  will  welcome 
all  letters.  I  have  been  out  of  criculation  for 
about  six  months  due  to  an  accident.  Last 
winter  I  spent  in  New  Hampshire.  During 
the  winter  and  fall,  it  certainly  is  beautiful 
country.  I  met  several  of  the  young  people 
that  answered  my  last  contribution  and  made 
quite  a  few  wonderful  friends,  thanks  to 
Our  Page.  I  am  working  nights  and  have 
all  morning  and  the  early  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  to  answer  leters.  Anyone  who  would 
like  to  correspond  and  get  together  once  in 
awhile,  please  write.  One  of  my  many 
hobbies  is  driving  around  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York.  This  is  my  final 
contribution  to  Our  Page,  but  I’ll  continue 
to  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  You  certainly  made  many,  many 
friends  for  me.  —  James  Wilson,  Connecticut. 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 


TERRY 

Drawn  by  Loys  Mundy,  17,  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Danny  Mowbray,  14,  New  York 


THE  SWAYING  PINES 

I  sit  beside  the  cabin. 

The  cabin  ’neath  the  pines. 

The  brook  is  rippling  softly 
As  the  wind  through  branches  whines. 
The  sun  is  going  downward 
And  the  birds  have  gone  to  bed. 

The  pine  boughs  are  swaying. 

Soon  the  moon  will  show  its  head; 
If  you  don’t  know  this  beauty 
You’re  wasting  precious  time: 

Better  get  yourself  a  cabin 
Beneath  the  swaying  pines. 

—  By  Gladys  Eldred,  15,  Vermont 


SOMEDAY 

Someday  I  want  to  go  wand’ring. 
To  travel  near  and  far; 

The  moon  could  be  my  only  friend 
And,  for  a  guide,  a  star. 

I’m  tired  of  just  plain  people 
I  want  to  see  more  and  more  — 

The  ports  and  ships  of  other  lands 
From  every  distant  shore. 

Some  think  I’m  but  a  dreamer, 

It’s  just  a  phase,  they  say; 

But  dreams  can  ease  my  weary  pain 
—  They  may  come  true  some  day. 

—  By  Shirley  Swimm,  16,  New  York 


STARS 

The  stars  are  water  lilies 
Floating  on  the  sky, 

Where  little  angels  sail  the  moon 
Like  a  sliver  boat  on  high. 

At  dark  the  angels  pick  star-flowers  — 
The  picking  place  unknown  — 

Yet  when  the  next  night  casts  its  spell 
A  million  more  have  grown. 

—  By  Patsy  Casey,  10,  New  Jersey 


DUTCH  SCENE 


Drawn  by  Janet  Kidney,  16,  New  York 


HUNTING 

Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  15,  Rhode  Island 


JANUARY  LANDSCAPE 
Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 
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PATTY  LYNN 

Our  baby  now  is  one  year  old,  * 

Her  eyes  are  sparkling  blue. 

Her  hair  is  light  as  purest  gold 
With  shining  curls  askew. 

She  smiles  her  lovely  little  smile. 

That  charms  you  to  the  core, 

With  dimples  twinkling  all  the  while 
You  wish  for  more  and  more. 

Her  turned  up  stubby  little  nose. 

The  plump  and  rosy  cheeks, 

The  way  she  looks  in  dainty  clothes  — 
Bring  the  happiness  one  seeks. 

—  By  Jill  Hance,  12,  New  Jersey 


CHUB  IS  BACK  AGAIN 

I  look  across  the  pasture  and  there’s 
Chubby.  I  whistle,  she  neighs  and  comes. 
Oh!  no  one  will  ever  know  my  joy  to  have 
her  here  again.  You  see,  there  was  one  time 
when  I  thought  Chubby  would  die.  She  had 
a  terrible  time  but  she  pulled  through.  Now 
that  I  see  her,  I  realize  that  I  am  blessed 
to  have  her  here. 

She  is  pushing  her  muzzle  into  my  pockets 
looking  for  sugar.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  have 
my  horse  again.  —  Joan  McDermott,  12, 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Mail  to  Europe  should  have  proper 
postage  on  inner  envelope. 

New  York:  Beverly  Wiggins,  13;  Gladys 
Villeneuve,  15;  Joyce  Studley,  12;  Sally 
Klein,  17;  Marie  Fuller,  15;  Anita  Jenkins, 
11;  Ruth  Young,  15;  Larry  Nudd,  16;  Elner 
Elder,  16;  Kathleen  Byrne,  8;  Shirley 
DeLewis,  14;  Paula  Harwood,  12;  Virginia 
Hill;  Carolyn  Williams,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Josephine  Bonetti,  16; 

Deloris  Haner;  Louise  Stone,  8. 

Maryland:  Patricia  Rickard,  16;  Ruth 
Raech,  13. 

Vermont:  Robert  Dutton,  13. 

Maine:  Carol  Stevens,  14. 

New  Hampshire:  Bruce  Davis,  9. 

Connecticut:  Ellen  McNulty,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Patricia  Brannick,  14; 
Miriam  Roussin,  19. 

Massachusetts:  Veona  Barnes,  18. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 


Here  we  are  in  1950! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Centennial  Issue 
is  already  in  your  hands,  and  I  hope  you 
all  have  read  "The  History  of  Our  Page.” 
I  am  not  calling  attention  to  it  because  I 
wrote  it,  but-  because  it  has  much  to  interest 
loyal  Our  Pagers — from  its  start  to  its  present 
beginning  on  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  second  century. 
If  you  missed  it,  just  turn  to  page  120  of  the 
Centennial  —  January  7,  1950. 

With  your  own  new  leaf  already  turned 
for  the  new  year,  I  know  we  all  would 
like  to  make  that  clean  sheet  carry  a  manu¬ 
script  with  no  blots  or  smudges  to  turn  in 
for  1951.  Hope  you  all  had  a  bang  up  New 
Year’s  celebration.  Now  we  can  settle  down 
to  the  everyday  business  of  working,  going 
to  school  and  enjoying  life. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  another  one  of  our 
contributors,  James  Wilson,  joining  the 
Alumni.  Good  luck,  James  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  write  us  in  November  to  let  us  know 
how  you  are  getting  on. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  it  might  be 
fun  to  keep  a  diary,  or  do  you?  Funny  ex¬ 
citing  things  happen  to  us  all  the  time.  May¬ 
be  we  don’t  want  to  tell  about  them  be¬ 
cause  the  joke  might  be  on  us  or  on  some 
of  our  friends.  But  by  taking  a  page  or 
two  from  your  diary  every  month,  and 
signing  only  your  nickname,  the  story  can 
be  told  and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser.  You 
can  write  your  letters  as  usual,  giving  your 
full  name  and  address,  but  stating  the  nick¬ 
name  you  want  to  use  in  print. 

Another  part  of  the  fun  is  to  see  if  you 
can  guess  whose  diary  notes  they  are  above 
the  nickname — guessing  just  by  the  way  he 
or  she  writes.  Still  another  angle  in  all  this 
is  that  some  of  you  perhaps  feel  you  can 
express  yourselves  better  if  you  don’t  have 
to  sign  your  own  name.  All  such  diary 
incidents  would  appear  in  the  one  column 
called,  "My  Diary.”  In  case  you  want  to 
try  it,  send  some  to  me,  and  we  will  see 
what  they  are  like  and  how  it  might  work 
out. 

Well,  next  month  comes  Valentine’s  Day 
and  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  With  these  in  mind,  I  hope  my 
mailbag  is  filling  up  right  now.  E.  U. 


Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age,  address  and  State. 
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January  21,  1950 


January  Neighbors 

Because  she  lives  upon  a  hill  and  has  grown  trembly-old, 
Because  that  January  Eve  was  ruthlessly  bone-cold, 

A  neighbor  shoveled  out  her  path  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 

And  gave  her  hearty  greeting  to  start  the  New  Year  right. 
Vermont  —  Nellie  S.  Richardson 


Crochet  Attractive  Ascot  Scarf 


r  PUT  A  FEW 
DROPS  IN  EACH  NOSTRIL 

Relief  from  head-cold 
stuffiness  starts  instantly! 
You  can  breathe  again!  . 


YES  .  .  .  the  moment  you  put  a 
few  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  Nose 
Drops  in  each  nostril,  you  can 
actually  feel  your  cold-stuffed 
nose  open  up  almost  instantly! 

Relief  comes  so  fast  because  j 
Vicks  Va-tro-nol  works  right  Jj 
ivhere  stuffy  trouble  is!  It 
reduces  sniffly,  sneezy  distress, 
opens  cold-clogged  nose,  makes 
breathing  easier!  Try  it! 


For  leaflet  of  instructions,  simply 
write  for  ASCOT;  enclose  a  3c  stamp 
to  cover  mailing;  address  Woman  and 
Home  Editor,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  p.  S. 


A  cold  weather  gift  to  delight  the 
heart  of  any  girl  is  this  pretty 
crocheted  ascot,  trimmed  with  three 
stripes  of  gilt  threads  at  both  ends 
and  a  gilt  clasp  which  holds  the 
ascot  in  place. 


Thp  Little  "Brown  House  you  are>  iust  say  Tm  feeline  fine>  ”• 
ine  biiue  x>rown  xiuube  :  wag  glad  t0  read  recent  inqliiries 

“Little  of  all  we  value  here  about  old  varieties  of  apples.  In  the 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  long  ago  when  friends  gathered  for 
year  an  evening’s  visit  a  big  pan  of  apples 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  was  brought  up  from  the  cellar  and, 
queer.”  as  they  feasted,  remarks  were  passed 

-  about  the  various  kinds.  Today  our 
So+V ta  the  founders  wh o  worked  folks  know  few  except 

on  that  first  copy  of  The  Rural  MacIntosh  and  Cortland,  and  city 
New-Yorker  the  Centennial  Issue  Mends  tell  how  difflcult  ’it  ^  to  get 

would  seem  strange  indeed.  _  a  sweet  apple.  The  old  farms  used  to 
And  now  with  1950  already  into  boast  of  Golden  Sweet,  August 
its  first  month,  one  resolution  that  Sweeting,  Sweet  Russet,  Tolman’s 
helps  to  tone  up  anyone’s  atmosphere  Sweet  and.  that  queen  of  all  the 
is  this:  “When  people  ask  you  how  sweet  apples,  Pound  Sweet.  How 


W&k  Exotic 

'YCiS  cameM*a- 

flowered,  loveliest  of  all 
4^8?  JKWfr  plants  for  shady  places; 
tjji  or  to  grow  in  pots.  Large 
doubleblooms,  all  colors 
mixed;  very  easy  to  grow. 
F®*  Lowest  price  ever;  order  now! 

Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c;  12  for  $1. 
W.  ATWEE  BURPEE  CO. 

543  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis, 


$40  Is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Rose  Scented  Notes. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO..  1067  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


V  A  DM  FREE  samples.  Knittlnp  &  Run  Yarn*. 
I  fl  |\  ]1  Directions  sent  with  all  order*,  lln- 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  price*. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STRENGTH 
SO  LONG  i - 1 


you  CAN  COUNTON  FLEISCHMANN'S 
cg-T-rrt  PRy  YEAST  FOR  FAS  TER 
%  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  CT~ 


GIVE5  ME  LIGHT 
n  POUGHS,TOO 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 
BECAUSE  IT'S  MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE  t — 


YES,  ITS  ALL  PURE 
YEAST-  CONTAINS 
NO  FILLER.  - - 


LOOKIT-bvy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


3  times  as  many  women 


The  DIAMOND 
iron  Removal 
filter  tckes  out 
all  rustand  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information. 
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Woolen  Homespun . 

By  Mae  Colgrove  Smith 


“There’s  an  old  spinning  wheel 
in  the  corner. 

Spinning  tales  of  the  long,  long 
ago.” 

From  the  time  sheep  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  America  up  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  a  spinning  wheel  was 
a  necessary  article  in  rural  homes. 
It  helped  make  the  baby’s  first  warm 
blanket  and  the  multicolored  long, 
wide  “comforters”  (scarves)  worn  in 
Wintertime  by  old  men. 

There  was  a  flock  of  sheep  on  near¬ 
ly  every  farm.  A  bride’s  dower  often 
included  a  few  sheep — perhaps  in  her 
childhood  some  one  gave  her  a  pet 
lamb  as  a  start  for  a  flock.  Many 
times  a  man  owning  land  got  a  start 
in  sheep  raising  by  “taking  sheep  to 
double.”  If  he  received  half  a  dozen 
from  an  owner,  at  the  end  of  four 
years  (usually)  he  was  to  return  a 
dozen  but  he  owned  all  other  sheep 
raised,  plus  the  wool. 

Sheep  shearing  came  in  early 
Spring  and  the  wool  was  often 
washed  on  the  sheep’s  back  while  the 
sheep  were  being  driven  through  wa¬ 
ter.  The  finest  fleeces  were  saved 
for  home,  use  and  often  were  washed 
carefully  in  the  fleece.  Deft  fingers 
picked  the  wool.  Straws  and  burs 
were  removed  before  the  wool  was 


carded.  Carding  meant  combing  the 
wool  between  flat  wire  brushes;  then, 
with  a  practiced  sweeping  motion  of 
the  cards,  the  wool  was  left  in  a  soft 
roll  for  spinning. 

There  were  carding  mills  in  some 
places  and  wool  might  be  packed  in 
gunnysacks  and  taken  to  the  mill. 
Rolls  from  mills  were  a  yard  or  more 
long.  The  last  mills  the  writer  re¬ 
members  were  located  at  Perry  and 
at  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Spinning  was  a  fine  art,  drawing 
out  even  threads  without  knots  or 
tangles.  Much  of  the  spinning  was 
done  in  the  evenings.  There  was  a 
saying:  “The  wool  runs  best  when 
the  sheep  are  at  rest.”  Prudent  young 
men  married  a  good  spinner.  There 
is  the  story  of  a  certain  swain  who 
always  found  his  girl  spinning  when 
he  called.  He  noted  that  the  amount 
of  yarn  on  the  spindle  seemed  always 
to  be  about  the  same.  During  her 
absence  from  the  room,  one  night,  he 
worked  a  small  pocket  knife  into  the 
wool.  When  he  again  called,  she 
was  spinning.  He  retrieved  his  knife 


from  the  yarn  and  there  ended  ro¬ 
mance! 

From  the  spindles  yarn  was  wound 
onto  reels.  A  reel  was  a  four-spoked 
wheel  placed  upright  against  a  three- 
legged  frame.  Some  reels  had  a  small 
woolen  wheel  (with  40  notches  on  the 
rim)  that  revolved  and  snapped  a 
bit  of  metal  at  the  40th  thread.  Thus 
counting  a  “knot,”  a  string  was  tied 
around  the  knot  of  yarn,  and  so  on 
to  five  knots,  which  made  a  skein. 
Two  threads  were  often  twisted  to¬ 
gether  on  the  wheel  for  knitting  yarn. 

Dyeing  was  at  first  done  with  home 
dyes — birch  bark,  the  sumac’s  large 
clumps  of  seeds  which  gave  soft, 
warm  shades  of  gray,  and  other 
products  of  the  fields.  Indigo  was 
in  use  for  a  lovely  blue  color;  log¬ 
wood  (the  English  name  of  a  tree 
also  called  Campeachy),  a  red  wood, 
was  also  regularly  used  for  dyeing. 

Much  weaving  was  done  at  home 
but  could  be  sent  to  weavers.  Bed¬ 
spreads,  sheets,  blankets,  yard  goods 
for  petticoats,  dresses  and  men’s 
suits  poured  from  busy  looms.  Heavy 
socks  were  hand  knit  for  outdoor 
wear  in  cold  weather,  and  warm  dou¬ 
ble  mitttens  knitted  from  two  balls 
of  yam  simultaneously  (a  stitch  from 
one  ball,  then  a  stitch  from  the  oth¬ 


er).  Thicker  ones,  called  fringed 
mittens,  were  made  by  winding 
strands  around  a  finger,  then  taking 
a  stitch  through  the  ring  thus  formed. 
Who  remembers  the  multicolored  ar¬ 
ray  to  be  seen  in  a  little  one-room 
schoolhouse,  on  the  pine  bench  be¬ 
hind  the  door,  where  the  water  pail 
set?  School  children  plowing  through 
snowdrifts  needed  the  warmth  and 
protection  of  wool  on  their  hands  and 
feet. 

Nowadays  nylon  is  in  favor  even 
in  the  schoolroom.  Yet  there  is  order 
in  the  universe.  Wool  was  for  the 
days  of  cold  houses,  for  s  ow  travel 
over  rough  roads,  for  the*  hard  work 
in  Winter  when  men  were  clearing 
away  the  forests.  Now  one  steps 
from  a  warm  house  to  a  heated  con¬ 
veyance. 

Homespun!  Something  of  the  beauty 
and  warmth  of  it,  of  pride  in  fine 
workmanship  and  of  independence 
was  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  yet  lost  it,  though 
the  threads  in  careless  bungling 
hands  may  indeed  be  tangled. 


Photo:  The  Bettmann  Archive,  New  York 

Spinning  of  wool  was  a  necessary  art  in  the  farm  home  a  century  ago. 


More  “Centennial”  Stories 
Through  1950 

Once  again  we  wish  readers  could 
come  to  the  office  for  the  sake  of 
being  behind  the  scenes  of  Woman 
and  Home  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  Especially 
we  wished  that  this  had  been  true 
during  the  last  part  of  getting  our 
pages  ready  for  the  Centennial  Issue. 
We  could  then  have  shown,  quickly 
and  clearly,  why  some  of  the  fine 
contributions  for  our  section  of  that 
Issue  had  to  be  held  over  for  publi¬ 
cation  during  1950  which,  through¬ 
out  the  12  months,  will  still  be  the 
Centennial  Year. 

In  some  cases,  of  contributions  re¬ 
ceived,  the  manuscripts  came  after 
plans  had  been  made;  others  were  on 
topics  already  covered,  or  in  similar 
localities.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
look  forward  to  seeing  as  many  as 
possible  in  print  before  1951. 

Among  these  Centennial  articles  to 


come,  you  will  recognize  some  of 
your  favorite  folk  whose  woi’k  and 
spirit  have  long  been  valued  here: 
Mother  Bee  of  Vermont,  telling  the 
“Story  of  The  Little  Brown  House”; 
Edith  Shaw  Butler,  Massachusetts, 
on  “Looking  Backward”;  Lillian  K. 
Green,  Rhode  Island,  on  “The  Young 
Folks  Had  Good  Times”;  Elizabeth  J. 
Stevens,  Ohio,  on  “The  Marriage 
Certificate”;  Hope  Ives  Collins, 
Connecticut,  on  “A  Yankee  Girl — 
Her  87  Years”;  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Pullen, 
Maine,  “Time  and  The  American 
Housewife”;  Mrs.  Charles  Cottrell, 
New  York  State,  on  “Flies  and  No 
Screens”;  Cora  T.  Wright,  also  of 
New  York,  on  “The  Country  Store”; 
Betty  C.  Davenport,  Vermont,  on 
“Soap  Making  in  Early  Days”;  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Allen,  Massachusetts,  on  “Old 
Ornamental  Combs.”  The  story  above 
is  the  first  of  this  series. 

Indeed,  it  looks  to  us  like  a  fine 
1950  for  Woman  and  Home.  p.  s. 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready -To-Use  Pinex! 


INSTALL  YOUR  OWN 

STOKER 


SAVE 

NEARLY 


Perfect  for  home  and  out¬ 
buildings. ..25%  SAVINGS 
_  ON  FUEL  because  famous 

f /Ip/  Catskill  Stokers  burn  small 

/O  size  hard  coal.. .eliminate 
hand-firing  .  .  .  assure 
clock -around  comfort.  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICE  Includes  all  controls  and  parts  .  .  . 
install  it  yourself  in  less  than  one  day! 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS -NO  OBLIGATION 


3Sr CATSKILL  METAL  WORKS 


GARDEN  STREE 


CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


KEEPS  F000  FROM  BURNING 


The  Amazing  New 
Cooking  Aid 

Foods  don’t  burn, 
scorch,  or  stick  to 
pan  when  you  use 
NO-BURN  Stove 
Plate.  Meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  jams,  jellies,  cereals  won’t 
burn  even  when  water  boils  away. 
Eliminates  constant  watching  and 
stirring;  boils  milk  without  scorch- 
•ing.  Aluminum  disc  7% -in.  wide  fits 
all  stove  burners,  never  wears  out. 
No  more  scrubbing  burnt  pans. 
SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 
Order  amazing  NO-BURN  today! 

NO-BURN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  D-l 

3542  Main  St.  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


WORTH  OF 
USEFUL 
MERCHANDISE 

Fours  Without  Cost 

WOMEN  — your  choice  of  lovely  blankets, 
silverware,  aluminumware,  linens,  ap¬ 
pliances,  etc. — as  gifts!  Just  show  your 
friends  how  to  get  beautiful  merchandise 
and  free  premiums  through  ■  .  « 

our  amazing  new  budget  ED  PC' 

Club  Plan.  Write  for  FREE  mLC 
PLAN  and  CATALOG.  No  f  AT  A I 
obligation.  I  4  1  U  Uh 


FREE 

CATALOG 


QUALITY  HOUSE  CLUB  PLAN 

222  Fourth  Ave.,  Dept.  43 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 


FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthraa  and  choke  and 
gasp  for  breath,  it  restful  sleep  is  difficult  because  of 
the  struggle  to  breathe,  send  at  once  for  a  FREE  trial 
of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  temporary  symptomatic  relief  of  paroxysms 
of  Bronchial  Asthma.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
whether  you  have  faith  in  any  medicine  under  the 
sun,  send  today  for  this  free  medicine. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  462  NIAGARA  ST. 
DEPT.  T-15  BUFFALO  I,  NEW  YORK 


WITHIN  REACH 
C  OF  YOUR 
5®  EASY  CHAIR 


Save  shopping 
time  ...  store 
food  for  months 
in  your  C  h  a  I  - 
(enger  freezer! 
It's  new  .  .  it's 

specially  de¬ 
signed  at  a, price 
that's  low. 


THE  "CHALLENGER 


EVER  HAVE  A  MARKET 


5*ir 


The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 

_  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  » 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

RNY  1-50 

NAME-  . . . 


STREET  OR  R.F.D.. 

P.O - 


NEW  WAY  TO  GET  CASH 


Write  at  once  for  FREE 

■  catalog  of  table  and 

■  kitchen  conveniences. 
*  Marvelous,  UNBREAK¬ 
ABLE  DuPont  Poly¬ 
thene.  Exquisite  colors  and  styling  in  salad  bowls 
and  refrigerator  containers  with  snap-on  leak  proof 
lid.  Cups,  saucers,  tumblers,  canisters — dozens  of 
wanted  items,  attractively  priced  for  easy  selling. 
Good  profit  for  self,  club,  church.  For  only  one  dol¬ 
lar.  we  include  with  FREE  catalog,  sensational  50- 
oz.  juice  and  batter  container  everybody  wants  for 
refrigerator.  Rush  card  to-day  for  catalog.  Send 
dollar  for  container.  Money  back  if  not  delighted. 

ENGLEWOOD  COMPANY,  LTD 
Dept.  5135,  1611  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


KNITTING  YARNS 

3  ply,  All  Wool . ...8  oz.  $1.10 

10-8  oz.  Skeins . . .  10.00 

20-8  oz.  Skeins....... . . . . .  18.00 

Sold  in  8  ounce  skeins  only 
COLORS:  Dark  Brown,  Luggage,  Camel,  Light  Gray, 
Dark  Green,  Maroon,  N  avy.  Royal  Blue,  Light  Blue, 
Pink,  Bright  Red,  Black. 

Cask  with  order,  we  pay  postage. 

C.  0.  n.,  buyer  pays  postage. 

EASY  KNIT  YARNS 

BOX  66  HASBROUCK  HEIGHTS,  NEW  JERSEY 


- EASY  DOLLARS  EVEN  FOR  BEGINNERS! - 

Sell  friends  Plastic  glueing  cards.  Scented  Stationery. 
Profits  to  100%.  'Bonus.  Glamorous  Meta’  Foil,  Little 
Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetings.  Irresistible  novelties. 
Free  samples  Imprinted.  Decorated  Stationery.  Deluxe 
All-Occasion  samples  on  approval.  Special  offers. 

Write  —  PILGRIM  GREETINGS 
III  SUMMER,  DEPT.  AW-3,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


-  BETTER  WAY  TO  EXTRA  MONEY!  - - - 

Sell  outstanding  new  Plastic,  Metallic  greeting  cards. 
Gift  Wrappings,  Scented  Stationery.  Profits  to  100%. 
Bonus.  Request  free  samples  exclusive  Name  Imprinted 
and  Floral  Stationery,  free  catalog  and  Feature  All- 
Occasion  samples  on  approval.  Special  offers. 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGJON  201,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BAG-O-BUTTONS 


400  Deluxe  Plas¬ 
tic  Buttons; 
assorted  colors,  sizes  and  patterns,  $1.00;  3  bags  (1200 
buttons),  $2.25;  6  bags  (2400  buttons),  $3.90;  post¬ 
paid.  If  C.O.D.  delivery  desired,  add  Postal  Fees. 
Money  back  Guarantee.  You  will  find  plenty  of  sets, 
and  a  couple  of  Plastic  Belt  Buckles  in  each  bag. 
MARWOOD,  P.  0.  BOX  1502,  HARTFORD  I,  CONN. 


HARRIS  Stf  DS- 


FIRE  CHIEF  The  Reddest  Petunia  Ever  Produced 


So  striking  that  the  judges  of  the  AH  America  entries  awarded  it 
a  Gold  Medal  and  the  highest  Score  ever  given.  A  dwarf  bedding 
petunia,  very  uniform  in  height;  the  plants  being  literally  covered 
with  rich  glowing  red  blooms  which  start  to  appear  early  and 
continue  throughout  tho  summer. 

We  Have  Both  the  Seeds  and  Potted  Plants 

Illustrated  in  color  and  described  in  detail  in  our  1950  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 

Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog.  ^ 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


Fire  Chief — The  New  RED  Petunia  — 1950  CATALOG  now  Amdij  — ' 
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In  Their  Spare  Time  .  .  .  Without  Taking  A  Job  or 
Putting  in  Regular  Hours  .  .  .  And  Without  Experience 

4 

ERE’S  a  friendly  way  to  make  a  fine  income,  spare-time  or 
full  time.  Show  lovely  Doehla  Box  Assortments  of  richly 
decorated  All-Occasion  Greeting  Cards,  distinctive  “Name- 
Imprinted”  Stationery,  gay  Gift  Wrappings.  Many  other 
Doehla  items  so  exceptionally  beautiful  that 
your  friends,  neighbors,  and  co-workers  will 
be  delighted  to  give  you  big  orders.  NO 
EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  —  our  FREE  BOOK 
shows  you  easy  ways  for  any  beginner  to 
make  money!  You  make  up  to  50tf  on  each  makes  MONEY  — 
$1  box,  even  more  on  cash  bonus  orders,  and  FRIENDS  TOO 
Mail  coupon  below — without  money  —  for  “The  cards  were  so 
sample  boxes  on  approval.  No  obligation,  on’slaht* Friend*  sale 
Send  coupon  NOW.  HARRY  DOEHLA  Co.,  wders  unhesitatingly. 
Studio  R  11,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  (If  you  live  west  I'm  making  friends, 
of  Rockies — mail  coupon  to  Palo  Alto,  Calif.)  aside  front  my  regular 

duties.” —  Mary  Pas- 
ciucco,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ease 


HARRY  DOEHLA  CO.r  STUDIO  Rll, 

FITCHBURG,  MASS,  (or  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.) 

Please  rush — for  FREE  TRIAL — sample  boxes  on  approval, 
money-making  plan,  extra-profit  cash  bonus  offer.  Also 
send  FREE  Book  of  easy  ways  for  anyone  to  make  money. 


Name 


(Please  Print  Clearly) 


Address 


City. 


State. 


axe 


MRS.  BERGMAN 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


NO  WONDER  SO  MANY  FOLKS 


Sell  Greeting  Cards  in  Spare  Time 

Make  extra  cash— and  friends,  too!  Take  easy 
orders  for  lovely,  new  Everyday  Cards. 
Sell  only  lOO  boxes  — make  $50.  Sen¬ 
sational  ‘  ‘Iris'  'Assortment  of  15  All-Occa¬ 
sion  Cards  for  $1  pays  yon  ap  to  100% 
profit!  Many  others  —  new  PLASTIC  and 
Metallic  Cards,  Gift  Wraps.  Humorous. 
Personal  Stationery.  Write  for  Samples 
on  approval.  Imprints  FREI  ■!  j 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 

34  Adams  Street  •  Elmira,  New  York  I 


Send  For 

SAMPLES 


enjoy  a  rnrprr  direct  from 

BETTER  F  JEjIL  THE  ROASTER 

5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Pereulator,  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


Hair  Bow  and 
Lingerie  Lengths 
ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  *1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


per  mom 


removes  mt 

•  •»'  •  .  •  \  '<  ••__•••  •  ->  .  v  •  ••  .•  :■}  .  • 

stubborn  wallpaper 


J! 

Ms: 


Saves  time,  money  and  tempers! 
Just  mix  with  water — brush  or 
spray  it  on  . . .  removes  up  to  3 
or  more  layers  of  ordinary  wall¬ 
paper  easy  as  peeling  an  orange. 
Quickly  penetrates  and  loosens 
paste — paper  comes  off  with  a 
minimum  of  messy  scraping. 

Ask  for  Rex  Wallpaper 
Remover  at  Paint,  Hard¬ 
ware,  Wallpaper  stores . . 
or  send  50*?  for  Vs  pt.  size 
(enough  for  average  size 
room).  Address: 

Patent  Cereals  Company 
Geneva,  N.Y. 


It’s  EASY  to  DECORATE  ! 

WONDERFUL  BOOKS 
SHOW  YOU  HOW! 


THESE 


2  NEW 


FOLK  ART  DESIGNS 
ORIENTAL,  EUROPEAN, 
AMERICAN 

By  Julienne  Hollen 

%  <>ff  ffle  press!  The  most  comprehensive  collection 
or  1  easant  Designs.  Authentic  native  creations  from 
etery  Conner  of  the  world,  including  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  Mexican,  French,  Danish,  Swedish.  Norwegian, 
Irish,  Chinese,  Persian,  Polish,  Large,  artistic,  easy- 
to-use  designs.  Indispensable  for  the  home  decorator, 
artist,  craftsman,  hobbyist!  Designs  for  Furniture. 
Tolmvare,  Greeting  Cards,  Leather.  Metal,  Glass,  Pot- 
ten'.  Aeedlecraftsl  Hundreds  of  rare  unique  native  art 
designs,  each  complete  with  full  instructions  for  its  ap¬ 
plications,  color  guide,  history  and  origin.  An  out¬ 
standing  publication  I  Big  pages,  Qjj|y  ^  jjQ  p  p 


1001  DESIGNS  FOR 
HAND  DECORATING 


profusely  illustrated 

ORDER  TODAY! 


Send  Check,  M.O.,  C.O.D. 
State  Book  You  Want 


Here  at  your  fingertips  are  1001  beautifully  detailed 
designs  and  painting  patterns  ...  in  one,  grand  book! 
Big,  lovely  workable  designs  in  every  category  in¬ 
cluding  Leaf  Motifs,  Animals,  Borders,  Modems,  Geo¬ 
metries,  Rosetts,  Holiday  Themes,  etc.  Complete  step- 
by-step,  graphic  directions  for  decorating  Kitchen, 
Nursery,  Bathroom,  Fabrics,  Wood,  Leather,  Glass, 
Metal  ...  for  stenciling,  hand  painting,  needlework, 
silk  screen,  block  printing,  leather  work,  etc.  Full 
instructions  for  adapting  designs,  cutting  stencils,  ap¬ 
plying  colors,  etc.  This  monumental  f|„ID  n  CO  D  D 
book  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ”111/  <J>A. JU  r.r^ 

799  Broadway 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 


HOMECRAFTS  Dept.  RN1, 


Sour  Cream  Secrets 

Part  of  the  secret  of  Grandmother’s 
cooking  success  was  hidden  in  the 
brown  earthen  pitcher  on  the  pantry 
shelf,  which  always  hald  a  generous 
supply  of  rich  yellow  cream  set 
aside  to  sour.  For  those  famous  spicy 
ginger  cookies  and  feathery  pancakes 
which  were  out  of  this  world,  but  a 
part  of  her  own,  sour  cream  was  a 
necessity.  Sour  cream  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  other  uses,  and  it’s  easy 
on  the  shortening  can. 

Sour  Cream  Spice  Cake 

Ingredients:  Mz  cup  butter;  2  cups 
brown  sugar;  3  eggs,  separated;  2 
cups  sifted  cake  flour;  Mi  teaspoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  cloves;  1  teaspoon 
allspice;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  Mz  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder;  Mz  teaspoon 
soda;  1  cup  sour  cream. 

Cream  together  butter  and  brown 
sugar;  add  egg  yolks  and  beat.  Sift 
together  flour,  salt,  spices,  baking 
powder  and  soda.  Add  to  creamed 
mixture  alternately  with  sour  cream. 
Fold  in  stiffly-beaten  egg  whites. 
Bake  in  greased  loaf  pan  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  350  degrees  F.  45-50 
minutes. 

Green  Beans  Baked  With  Sour 
Cream 

Take  1  quart  canned  green  beans; 
1  onion,  sliced,  2  tablespoons  finely 
cut  parsley;  2  tablespoons  butter;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  Mi  teaspoon  pepper;  2 
teaspoons  grated  lemon  rind;  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour;  1  cup  sour  cream;  1  cup 
buttered  bread  crumbs. 

Put  cooked  green  beans  in  a 
buttered  2-qt.  casserole.  Fry  onion 
slices  and  parsley  in  butter  until 
lightly  browned.  Add  salt,  lemon 
rind,  flour,  and  sour  cream.  Heat 
through.  Spoon  cream  mixture  over 
beans.  Top  with  buttered  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
350  degrees  F.  20  minutes.  Serves  6. 

Sour  Cream  Ginger  Squares 

Ingredients:  1  cup  shortening;  Mz 
cup  sugar;  1  teaspoon  ginger;  1  egg, 
beaten;  Mz  cup  thick  sour  cream; 
3  Mz  cups  sifted  cake  flour;  2  teaspoons 
soda;  %  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  mild 
molasses. 

Cream  shortening  with  sugar  and 
spices.  Combine  beaten  egg,  molasses, 
and  sour  cream.  Sift  flour,  soda,  and 
salt  together  and  add  alternately  to 


Sew;  and  Save  With  News 
Pattern  Book 


The  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  for  1950  is 
ready!  Order  now  and  plan  the  family’s 
Spring  wardrobe  with  this  stimulating  book 
as  your  guide.  Over  150  practical,  easy-to- 
make  attractive  pattern  designs  in  a  wide 
variety  of  styles,  presenting  new  trends  and 
popular  fashions  for  all  ages,  all  sizes,  all 
occasions.  See  for  yourself  this  most  com¬ 
plete  collection  in  one  pattern  book.  Price, 
just  20c. 

The  bolero  suit,  illustrated  on  FASHION 
BOOK  cover,  is  No.  2028.  Send  for  it  in  sizes 
11,  13,  15,  17  and  19;  price  20c. 

Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax 
on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  for  over  67c.). 


first  mixture  with  combined  liquids. 
Spread  Mi  inch  thick  in  greased 
shallow  (about  10xl7xl-inch)  bak¬ 
ing  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
350  degrees  F.  20  minutes.  Cool  in 
pan.  Frost  with  Sour  Cream  Frosting 
(below)  or  powdered  sugar  icing; 
cut  into  2-inch  squares. 

Sour  Cream  Frosting 

Use  1  cup  thick  sour  cream;  \Mz 
cups  sugar;  Mi  cup  water;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla;  3  tablespoons  thick  sour 
cream;  M2  cup  whole  nut  meats. 

Combine  sour  cream  and  sugar  in 
saucepan,  blend  together  and  add 
water.  Boil  to  the  soft  ball  stage  (235 
degrees  F.),  stirring  constantly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Cool  slightly,  add 
vanilla  and  the  3  tablespoons  thick 
sour  cream,  then  beat  5  minutes  with 
rotary  beater  until  creamy  and  of 
good  spreading  consistency.  Spread 
quickly  over  Sour  Cream  Ginger 
Squares.  Decorate  with  nut  meats  if 
desired.  This  frosting  is  good  on 
apple  sauce  cake,  spice  cake,  fruit 
cakes,  etc.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Forward  Looking  Designs  to  Order  Now 


3505  —  PRESTO  HOUSE  COAT  combines  a  tailored  collar  treatment  with  the  soft  touch 
of  eyelet  edging.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  20c. 


3004  —  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  is  this  becoming  front-button  dress  topped  by  panel 
and  yoke.  Back  pleat  gives  fullness  —  without  bulk!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18  4S»  yds 
35-in.  20c. 

563  —  GUEST  TOWEL  INVITATION — Here’s  a  sampler  to  encourage  friends  to  sample 
your  handy  supply  of  pretty  towels.  The  hot  iron  transfer,  12  by  13  inches'  complete  in¬ 
structions.  15c. 


1000  —  LEAF-PETAL  DOILY  to  crochet  for  dainty  use.  Pretty  and  easy  to  make 
Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2914  —  LITTLE  PEPLUNI  FROCK  for  a  young  personality!  Choice  of  sleeve  and  neck¬ 
line  styles.  Sizes  2.  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  2 >4  yds.  35-in.,  y4  yd.  35-in.  collar  contrast.  20c. 

NEW  SPRING  1950  FASHION  BOOK,  20c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  and  address  plainly;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes!  Send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  for  over  67c.). 
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At  the  New  York  Poultry  Show 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show,  held  Donald  D.  Shaw,  Huntington,  L.  I. — 
last  month  in  New  York  City,  was  Wheaton  Old  English  Game  Bantam, 
well  attended.  There  were  over  5,000  pullet.  J.  Bailey  Wilson,  Phila.,  Pa. — 
entries  in  the  various  classes,  con-  Black  Cornish  Bantam  Hen  and  Buff 
sisting  of  52  varieties  from  26  States  Brahma  Bantam,  hen.  Dr.  T.  F.  Bean, 
and  Canada.  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  White  Cornish  Ban- 

Top  winners  in  the  various  di-  tam,  pullet.  Wm.  F.  Meyer,  Westfield, 
visions  were  as  follows:  N.  J.  —  White  Laced  Red  Cornish 

Best  Large  Fowl,  and  Best  of  Breed  Bantam,  hen;  Black  Breasted  Red 
and  Class  —  White  Plymouth  Rock,  Malay  Bantam,  pullet.  Claude  C. 
pullet,  Henry  P.  McKean,  Beverly  Ramsey,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Barred 
Farms,  Mass.  Best  Bantam,  and  Best  Plymouth  Rock  Bantam,  cockerel, 
of  Breed  and  Class — White  Cochin,  August  B.  Arnold,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. — 
hen,  George  H.  Schroeder,  Hones-  Red  Pyle  Modern  Game  Bantam, 
dale,  Pa.  Best  Waterfowl  and  Duck —  cock;  Birchen  Modern  Game  Bantam, 
old  duck,  Rouen,  Chriswood  Water-  cock;  Bearded  White  Laced  Buff 
fowls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Best  Turkey  Niles,  Mich.  —  Black  Red  Old  English 
— old  hen,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Polish  Bantam,  cock;  and  Best  Mod- 
Brookside  Farm,  Woodbridge,  Conn,  ern  Game  in  Show.  Hart  and  Jackson, 
Best  Pheasant  —  cock,  Bels,  Jerome  Game  Bantam,  pullet;  and  Best  Trio. 
Lewine,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  Kuhl’s  Poutry  Farm,  Flemington,  N. 

The  following  exhibitors  won  Best  J.  —  Black  Old  English  Game  Ban¬ 
in  class  as  listed:  tam,  pullet.  L.  R.  Le  Manquais, 

James  and  Dorothy  Rutherford,  Demarest,  N.  J.  —  Red  Pyle  Old 
Honesdale,  Pa.  —  Columbian  Ply-  English  Game  Bantam,  cock.  Dave 
mouth  Rock,  cockerel,  Sample  Pro-  Trezise,  Jermyn,  Penna.  —  Partridge 
duction  Flock  on  Col.  Ply.  Rock.  Old  English  Game  Bantam,  hen. 
Harold  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass.  —  Oakley  F.  Whitney,  Athol,  Mass. — 
Single  Combed  Rhode  Island  Red,  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  Bantam, 
cockerel.  K.  F.  Nelson,  Nelson’s  pullet.  Robert  Harlow,  Jr.,  Nutley, 
Dahlia  Garden,  Palmyra,  N.  J.  — Rose  N.  J.  —  White  Wyandotte  Bantam, 
Combed  Rhode  Island  Red,  hen.  Dr.  hen.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  Ridgewood, 
Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  L.  I., —  N.  J.  —  Black  Wyandotte  Bantam, 
White  Wyandotte,  cockerel.  R.  S.  cock.  Oliver  W.  Holton,  Pleasant 
Pavey,  Chester,  Conn.  —  Partridge  Valley,  Pa.  —  Partridge  Wyandotte 
Plymouth  Rock,  pullet.  Edward  E.  Bantam,  cockerel;  Silver  Penciled 
Backus,  Riverhead  Farm,  Ayer,  Wyandotte  Bantam,  cockerel;  Black 
Mass.  —  Buff  Wyandotte,  cock.  C.  E.  Tailed  Japanese  Bantam,  hen;  and 
Glatfelter,  Yoe,  Pa.  —  Silver  Laced  Black  Japanese  Bantam  cockerel. 
Wyandotte,  pullet,  and  Silver  Laced  Walter  E.  Tolman,  Neshanic  Station, 
Wyandotte  Bantam,  pullet.  Frank  W. .  N.  J.  —  Columbian  Wyandotte  Ban- 
Radford,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  —  Golden  tam,  cockerel.  George  W.  Hathaway, 
Laced  Wyandotte,  cock.  Charles  Heal,  West  Orange,  N.  J.  —  Single  Comb 
Edgewater  Park,  N.  J.  — Jersey  Black  Rhode  Island  Red  Bantam,  cock. 
Giant,  cockerel.  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Cecil  E.  Fraleigh,  Jr.,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 
Newton,  N.  J.  —  Light  Brahma,  — New  Hampshire  Bantam,  cockerel, 
rooster.  H.  Preston  Merchant,  Owego,  Joseph  F.  Leja,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  —  Dark  Brahma,  cockerel.  Fred  —  Buff  Orpington  Bantam,  cockerel. 
H.  Jeffers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  William  R.  Kitner,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Partridge  Cochin,  cockerel;  and  Buff  —  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Ban- 
Rock,  cockerel.  James  F.  El  verson,  tam,  cockerel.  Serstad  and  Gilster, 
Catasauqua,  Pa.  —  Black  Breasted  LaCrosse,  Wis.  —  Black  Cochin  Ban- 
Red  Cubalaya,  cock;  Blue  Langshan,  tam,  cockerel.  J.  P.  Schilling,  Dur- 
hen;  Black  Breasted  Red  Modern  ham.  Conn.  —  Partridge  Cochin  Ban- 
Game,  hen;  Golden  Duck -Wing  tam,  pullet.  A.  S.  Gibbons,  Maryville, 
Modern  Game,  cock;  Brown  Red  Tenn.  —  Barred  Cochin  Bantam, 
Cubalaya,  cock;  and  Silver  Duck-  cockerel.  Samuel  and  Albert  Price, 
Wing  Cubalaya,  cock.  Walter  Wantagh,  N.  Y.  —  Blue  Cochin  Ban- 
Broderick,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — White  tam,  cock.  E.  Voosen,  Middle  Village, 
Lace  Black  Spanish,  hen.  Donald  C.  L.  I.  —  Light  Brahma  Bantam, 
Sterling,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  —  Dark  cockerel.  Paul  P.  Masteller,  Bethle- 
Cornish,  cockerel.  Walter  Kropp,  Old  hem,  Pa.  —  Black  Langshan  Bantam, 
Westbury,  L.  I.  —  White  Laced  Red  cockerel.  Jerome  Lewine,  Hilltop 
Cornish,  pullet.  Floyd  H.  Myers,  Yoe,  Farm,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  —  Booted 
Pa.  —  White  Cornish,  hen;  Dark  Cor-  Bearded  Mottled  Buff  Frizzle  Ban- 
nish  Bantam,  cock.  Walter  F.  Bast,  tam,  cock.  Ira  Davis,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.  —  Buff  Orpington,  — Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  Bantam, 
cockerel.  Lea  Marsh,  Jr.,  and  Henry  cockerel.  Frank  J.  Burke,  Lehighton, 
Ahlf,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  —  Single  Pa.  —  Single  Comb  Light  Brown  Leg- 
Comb  White  Leghorn,  cockerel.  Vance  horn  Bantam,  pullet.  R.  Kaiser  Wil- 
E.  Hammond,  Lewiston,  Me.  —  Rose  helm,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  —  Buff  Leg- 
Comb  White  Leghorn,  cockerel.  Carl  horn  Bantam,  pullet.  Charles  F.  Van 

E.  Naber,  Riverhead,  L.  I.  —  Single  de  Water,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  White 
Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn,  cockerel.  Crested  Black  Polish  Bantam,  hen. 
James  D.  Ball,  Jr.,  Hackettstown,  N.  Fred  C.  Wygant,  Newburg,  N.  Y.  — 
J.  —  Single  Comb  Ancona,  pullet.  Black  Rose  Comb  Bantam,  cockerel. 
Max  W.  Buckenberger,  Nutley,  N.  J.  Clay  Beilis,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  — 

—  White  Orpington,  hen.  Stodel  White  Rose  Comb  Bantam,  cock. 

Poultry  Ranch,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  —  Frank  L.  Gary,  Crosswicks,  N.  Y.  — 
Light  Sussex  Pullet;  and  Partridge  Black  Red  Rose  Comb  Bantam,  cock; 
Plymouth  Rock,  cock.  L.  J.  Hillen-  White  Dutch  Bearded,  cockerel;  and 
brand,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  —  Best  cockerel,  Blue  Dutch  Bearded,  pullet.  Henry  C. 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  Fichtner,  Copaigne,  L.  I.  —  Golden 

Charles  C.  Grau,  Tappan,  N.  Y.  —  Seabright  Bantam,  cockerel.  Pender- 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  hen.  H.  gast  and  Wilson,  Phila.,  Pa.  —  Silver 

H.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Bartleman,  Mont-  Seabright  Bantam,  hen,  George  W. 
clair,  N.  J. — Salmon  Favorolle,  pullet.  Rex,  Slatedale,  Pa.  —  Quail  Belgian 
Harlow  H.  Morgan,  Montclair,  N.  J.  De  Anvers  Bantam,  hen.  David  S. 

—  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Bantam,  Cuttino,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Black 
pullet.  George  Warren,  Lynbrook,  L.  Belgian  Bantam,  cock;  and  Blue 

I.  —  Spangled  Pit  Game,  cock.  John  Belgian  Bantam,  cock.  Ray  A.  Rein- 
Fowler,  Dallas,  Pa.  —  Black  Red  smith,  Allentown,  Pa. — White  Japan- 
Modern  Game  Bantam,  cock.  Gerald  ese  Bantam,  pullet. 

F.  Ryder,  Nantucket,  Mass.  —  Silver  Best  birds  in  the  various  pigeon 
Duck-Wing  Modern  Game  Bantam,  classes  were  shown  by  the  following 
cock.  George  W.  Adams,  Jr.,  Au-  exhibitors:  Charles  F.  Van  de  Water, 
burn,  N.  Y.  —  Lemon  Blue  Modern  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Broad  Acre  Farms, 
Game  Bantam,  cockerel.  J.  M.  Gaver,  Garden  City  Park,  N.  Y.;  Stenchever 
Elmont,  N.  Y. — Spangled  Old  English  and  Thorne,  Maspeth,  N.  Y.;  George 
Game  Bantam,  hen.  Robert  Paxson,  A.  Goodwin,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  and 
Salem,  Ohio  —  Silver  Duck-Wing  Old  George  D.  McLoughlin,  Valley 
English  Game  Bantam,  cockerel.  Stream,  N.  Y. 


This  was  the  top  pen  for  all  breeds  in  the  1948-49  egg  laying  tests  —  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  entry  of  J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  the  test 

at  Storrs,  Conn. 


DAILEY  MILLS 

Congratulates  the  Winners! 


DAILEY  MILLS  INC.  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Here  they  are  !  New  York  State's  County  4-H  Club 
Poultry  Award  Winners  ....  forty-two  outstanding 
young  poultrymen  who  received  the  coveted  Dailey 
Mills  Poultry  Award  Medal  for  1949. 


DALE  COURT 
Albany 

PHILIP  WINCHELL 
Allegany 

FRANCIS  JONES 
Broome 

GEORGE  HILLMAN 
Cattaraugus 

FRANKLIN  ROBERTS 
Cayuga 

JOHN  SWANSON 
Chautauqua 

WALTER  SAMSON 
Chemung 

KENNETH  SHELDON 
Chenango 

JAMES  BILOW 
Clinton 

ROBERT  MACNISH 
Columbia 

DONALD  POTTER 
Cortland 

ROBERT  BRIGGS 
Delaware 

MARTIN  ROWE 
Erie 

NEIL  EMP1E 
Fulton 


MARVIN  CHILDS 
Genesee 

G.  LAWRENCE  SCHMIDT 
Greene 

GEORGE  ANEY 
Herkimer 

LEROY  WHITE 
Jefferson 

TOMMY  COVERDALE 
Livingston 

DALE  SLATE 
Madison 

EVELYN  ANDERSON 
Monroe 

RICHARD  PERRY 
Montgomery 

FRED  BUTTONSCHON 
Oneida 

WILLARD  SCHWARTING 
Onondaga 

HOMER  VAN  DYKE 
Ontario 

OLIVE  VALENTINE 
Otsego 

JOHN  SWEIG 
Rensselaer 

REX  CONKLIN 
Rockland 


WILLIAM  MALOY 
St.  Lawrence 

LOUIS  RICHNAK 
Saratoga 

WALTER  WOOD 
Schenectady 

CHESTER  WELCH 
Schuyler 

CLAUDE  BISHOP 
Seneca 

DUANE  NEU 
Steuben 

DONALD  OLIVIE 
Suffolk 

HARRY  WILCOX 
Sullivan 

CHARLES  TALCOTT 
Tioga 

G.  VAN  NEDERYNEN 
Tompkins 

WILLIAM  JOSLYN 
Warren 

JAMES  GREY 
Washington 

GORDON  BLICK 
Wayne 

NANCY  SHERMAN 
Wyoming 


DAILEY  MILLS  IS  PROUD  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
THIS  4-H  CLUB  PROGRAM  WHICH  MEANS  SO  MUCH 
TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  THESE  FINE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
.  .  .AND  TO  THE  ENTIRE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 


PRECISION 
SCALDING 

with  a 

Pickwick 
Dunkmaster 

Here’s  the  successful  answer  to 
your  poultry  processing  problem. 
You  can  have  precision  scalds  every 
time  .  .  .  semi,  slack  or  hard.  As¬ 
sures  uniform  scald  .  .  .  portable 
.  .  .  fully  automatic  .  .  .  labor- 
saving  .  .  .  sturdy  construction. 
Write  for  folder  showing  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Pickwick  Poultry 
Processing  Equipment. 

The  PICKWICK  Company 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


-  CAPON  PELLETS 

too  $3.00:  IOOO,  $25.00.  Implantor  $1.75. 
Bits  100,  50c:  IOOO,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00. 


Turkey 
heating 
Plastic  cable 

6'  'to  6 O'"  CHICKEN  ROOKS*  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


*7&e  Otd 


DAY-OLD  AND  STARTED 


CHICKS  l 


from  High-Producing  Hocks, 
Pa.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled 


PIONEER  STRAIN  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  are  heavy  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  with  high  livability,  excel¬ 
lent  egg  and  body  weight. 
BIG-TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS; 
hens  5  to  7  lbs.,  steady  pro¬ 
ducers  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Top-notch  birds  for  commercial 
egg  farms. 

CROSS  BREEDS.  Barred  Cross 
or  Cornish  Cross.  Hardy.  Heavy 
producers.  Broilers  2  to  4  weeks 
earlier. 

TURKEY  POULTS,  broad  breast¬ 
ed  bronze  birds,  nationally  known. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TODAY! 


STEELMAN  S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  II,  R.  D.  I,  Lansdafe,  Penna. 


Ijivo  Foultr  y  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

„„  Live  Poultry  Dealer*  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Termhtai,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 
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HOW  TO  KILL 


® 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

is  the  original  “roost 
treatment”  for  ridding 
chickens  of  lice  and 
mites,  well-known  and 
widely  used  by  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen. 


Small  packages  of  Black 
Leaf  40  (up  to  one  pound ) 
contain  an  extra  bottle  cap 
with  a  perforation.  With 
this  “cap-brush”  attached 
to  the  bottle,  it’s  easy  to  tap 
liquid  along  roosts. 


After  tapping,  smear  liquid 
along  roosts.  When  chickens 
perch  on  treated  roosts, 
their  body  heat  releases 
nicotine  fumes  which  pass 
through  their  feathers  and 
kill  lice  and  feather  mites. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  use  this  simple, 
easy,  economical  method  of  killing 
lice  and  mites.  Usually  one  treatment 
rids  chicken  of  lice.  Feather  mites 
require  three  treatments  three  days 
apart.  One-ounce  bottle  of  Black 
Leaf  40  treats  60  feet  of  roosts  —  90 
chickens.  Five-ounce  bottle  treats  300 
feet  of  roosts  —  450  chickens.  Full  di¬ 
rections  on  the  package.  Ask  for 
Black  Leaf  40 — the  reliable,  depend¬ 
able  insecticide. 


Mash-Nic 


BLACK  LEAF  MASH-NIC 

is  another  famous  Black 
Leaf  product  for  poul¬ 
trymen.  Fed  to  chickens 
in  mash,  it  rids  them  of  intestinal 
roundworms  ( Ascaridiagalli )  without 
affecting  egg  production  or  growth. 
Odorless,  tasteless,  and  shockless. 
Full  directions  on  the  package. 


robacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

DifHMOwn  VIRGINIA  _____ 


Tliis  cross  is  a  wonderful  breed 
to  raise  for  Large,  White  Eggs, 
Large  Body  Size,  Remarkable 
Livability.  Blk.  Minorca  Males 
Minorca  *  leghorns  mated  with  our  Large,  White 
Leghorn  Females  to  get  this 
Highly  Profitable  Cross. 
Birds  are  white  With  few 
black  tipped  feathers.  Minorca- 
Leghorns  our  specialty. 

Breeding  and  Hatching  Pro¬ 
duction  Bred  White  Leghorns 
for  40  Years.  Improved  —  Im¬ 
proved!  Offering  exceptional  quali¬ 
ty  this  year,  bred  and  improved 
with  breeding  stock  from  two 
nationally  known  Leghorn  breed- 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  ers  An  '‘Super-Mating”  Chicks 

sired  by  High  Production  Bloodline 
Males.  You’ll  get  Large-Bodied  Leg¬ 
horns,  Heavy  Production,  Increased 
Livability  with  Wolverine  Stock. 

Also  featuring  Broiler-Egg  Type 
New  Hampshires.  Bred  and  Selected 
for  Quick  Feathering,  Fast  Growth, 
Heavy  Egg  Production.  Also  White 
Rocks.  IT.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Controlled.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Special  Prices.  Started  White 
Leghorn  and  Minorca  -  Leghorn 
NEW  hampshires  Pullets  3  Weeks  and  tip. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS _ $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Book-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  25c  each;  12-week  old  New  Hampshire 
Pullets  $1.25  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CHICKS 

The  Birds  for  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  is 
an  Approved  Hatchery  to  produce  this  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  MEAT  CROSS  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Today  for  Information  and  Prices 
BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 
BOX  447,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  Lebanon  Co.,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BPUmCBRDHER'S  CHICHI 


White  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock  Crosses.  All  Breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vac.  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order  early 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


Cornish-X-Hampshires ;  Cornish-X -Rocks  ; 
Austra  -X-  Whites ;  Wyandotte  -X-  Rocks; 
Hampshire-X-Rocks ;  Minorca-X-Leghorns, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  &  brolIers.Pulloruni  pas¬ 
sed.  TJ.S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries. Box  826A,  Decatur,  III. 


&  6  °r  8 

Weeks  Old 


.  1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 

L_to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

*  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts  _ 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk.  work. 
Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America’s  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Week,  to  months 
clover  to  market. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


PRICES CUTon 
BABY  CHICKS 
■for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES#  straight 
run. 

CATALOG  FREE. 


WORLD’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 


CHICKS 


ROCKS 


BD. 

ROCKS 


NEW 


Announces  NEW  CUT  PRICES 
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IN  0FF1CIALTESTS 

by  State  Agencies, 
Nebr.,  Iowa.  Ohio, 
Mo.,  to  2  to  3  weeks 
of  age.  under  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions! 


PULLETS  $10?? 

tow  -  IJiot 

AS  PRFPAin 


COLONIAL 


too 

PREPAID 

POULTRY 

FARMS 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS 
money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  20  straight 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 
for  PROFIT  than  any  other  kind!  World 
leadership  in  number  of  chicks  produced 
shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right! 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLETS 
PEDIGREE  SIRED 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  their 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial’s  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 
generations  of  up  to  336  egg  blood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
CHICK  DEAL  In  Our  History 

Oar  biggest  savings  yet  on  started  and  day-old  pullets;  chicks 
as  hatched  or  sexed;  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  now! 


FREE 


Box  1881,  Marysville,  Ohio 


New  York  Turkey  Show 

The  New  York  State  Turkey  Assn, 
is  sponsoring  a  dressed  turkey  show 
at  its  annual  meeting  on  February 
2  and  3  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  dressed  turkey 
show  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes  as  follows:  Class  I  —  Full 
dressed  old  turkeys,  (a)  Toms  and 
(b)  Hens;  Class  II  —  Full  dressed 
young  turkeys,  (a)  Young  toms  20 
pounds  or  over,  (b)  Young  toms  less 
than  20  pounds,  (c)  Young  hens  13 
pounds  or  over,  and  (d)  Young  hens 
less  than  13  pounds;  Class  III — Fancy 
Pack.  All  carcasses  in  these  three 
classes  must  be  drawn  or  oven  ready. 

A  score  card  will  be  used  in  judg¬ 
ing  Classes  I  and  II  which  will  give 
emphasis  to  fleshing,  finish,  confor¬ 
mation  and  dressing'  condition.  Class 
III,  or  Fancy  Pack,  will  be  judged 
using  the  above  points,  but  also  50 
per  cent  of  the  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  consumer  appeal  of  the 
package.  Harry  H.  Kauffman,  turkey 
expert  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  will  be  the  judge. 

There  will  be  cash  awards  of  $10, 
$8.00  and  $6.00  respectively  for  first, 
second  and  third  in  each  subdivision 
of  each  class.  There  will  be  ribbons 
up  to  five  places.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  rosettes  for  champions  and 
beautiful  plaques  for  grand  cham¬ 
pions.  The  judge  will  select  a  grand 
champion  female  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  male  for  Classes  I  and  II.  There 
will  be  a  plaque  for  the  best  entry 
in  the  Fancy  Pack  Class. 

While  New  York  State  turkeymen 
are  particularly  interested  in  this 
Dressed  Turkey  Show,  all  turkey 
growers  in  the  United  States  are  in¬ 
vited  to  participate.  Full  details  can 
be  obtained  from  extension  poultry- 
men  at  the  various  state  agricult¬ 
ural  colleges,  or  by  writing  to 
Robert  C.  Baker,  Rice  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


What  a  Guinea  Fowl  Can  Do 

The  guinea  fowl  is  very  fond  of 
potato  bugs.  If  a  couple  of  guineas 
are  turned  into  a  patch  of  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  just  as  the  tips  of  the 
potatoes  appear  in  the  Spring,  they 
will  get  every  bug  before  they  do 
much  harm  to  the  potatoes.  The 
guinea  fowl  will  pull  the  dirt  from 
the  top  of  the  potato  sprouts  and 
peer  down  in  the  ground  for  the 
parent  bugs.  If  they  are  there,  the 
guinea  gets  them  every  time.  If  the 
bugs  lay  eggs  on  the  potato  leaf,  the 
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guinea  will  scrape  the  eggs  off  into 
its  mouth,  and  then  stand  and  pop 
its  bill  together  like  it  particularly 
enjoyed  potato  bug  eggs.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  spraying  for  bugs 
when  two  guineas  are  assigned  to 
an  acre  patch  of  potatoes.  We  only 
spray  twice  for  blight,  but  none  for 
bugs,  on  a  five  acre  patch.  My  hus¬ 
band  assigned  six  guinea  fowls  to  the 
patch  and  they  got  every  bug  before 
the  plants  were  two  inches  out  of 
the  ground. 

We  never  would  think  to  do  with¬ 
out  guineas  on  our  place,  and  we 
get  a  good  price  for  the  eggs  they 
lay,  when  sold  as  hatching  eggs.  A 
guinea  hen  will  lay  125  to  135  eggs 
each  year,  and  they  mostly  look  for 
their  own  feed,  into  orchards,  berry 
patches.  They  have  the  run  of  the 
farm,  and  only  come  near  the  barn¬ 
yard  when  our  dog  goes  after  them. 
He  doesn’t  hurt  them— just  barks, 
and  they  know  they  are  to  come 
home.  They  are  the  best  watchman 
ever;  no  one  can  come  near  our 
place  without  their  making  a  big 
fuss.  g  u 

New  Jersey 


New  Way  of  Life  for  Chicks 

Recent  discoveries  in  floor  litter 
procedures  offer  promise  of  a  new 
way  of  life  with  less  drudgery  for 
poultry  and  egg  producers.  Poultry- 
men  spend  much  time,  labor,  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  frequent  removal  and 
renewal  of  the  floor  litter  in  brooder 
houses,  believing  that  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  sanitary  procedure  for  disease 
prevention,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  chickens.  However,  five  years  of 
extensive  experiments  at  the  Ohio 
Station  shows  that  frequent  removal 
and  renewal  of  floor  litter  may  be  a 
self-defeating  procedure. 

It  was  found  that  built-up  floor 
litter  was  nature’s  sanitary  procedure 
which  provided  better  protection 
against  floor  litter-borne  diseases  in 
brooder  houses  than  fresh  litter.  Also, 
the  chicks  on  old  build-up  floor  litter 
not  only  had  better  livability  but 
also  made  a  better  rate  of  growth 
and  were  less  subject  to  cannibalism. 
During  the  three  years  previous  to 
the  use  of  built-up  floor  litter,  the 
average  total  loss  of  the  Station’s 
chicks  was  19  per  cent.  During  the 
three  years  when  chicks  were  raised 
on  old  built-up  floor  litter,  the  loss 
was  only  seven  per  cent.  Ten  con¬ 
secutive  broods  of  chicks  have  been 
successfully  raised  on  the  same  built- 
up  floor  litter. 


Artificial  Incubation  and  its 
Difficulties 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
June  14,  1890 

In  noticing  complaints  about  incu¬ 
bators,  I  find  some  very  unfair 
criticisms.  No  faults  are  ascribed  to 
the  hen,  and  no  merits  are  given  to 
the  incubators.  If  the  hen  breaks  her 
eggs  or  tramples  her  chicks  in  the 
nest,  the  “accident”  is  only  “natural”; 
but  should  the  incubator  fail  to  hatch 
a  majority  of  the  eggs,  no  excuses  are 
in  order,  for  it  is  intended  to  hatch, 
was  purchased  for  that  purpose,  and 
must  not  fail.  Now,  among  hens  there 
are  good  sitters  and  inferior  sitters. 
There  are  superior  machines  for  all 
purposes  and  others  not  so  good. 
There  are  plows  adapted  to  some 
lands,  and  not  suitable  for  other  lo¬ 
cations,  and  there  are  many  worthless 
implements  of  all  kinds  and  makes 
and  for  all  purposes.  I  have  been 
placed  for  years  in  a  position  in 
which  I  have  received  as  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  incubators  as  one  would 
wish  to  handle.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  nearly  all  who  buy  the  machines 
procure  the  cheapest  (that  is,  the 
lowest-priced)  to  be  found,  and  when 
a  failure  results,  instead  of  condemn¬ 
ing  that  particular  incubator,  the 
buyers  condemn  all.  Some  of  the  $10 
saw-dust  boxes  are  sold  extensively, 
simply  on  account  of  the  price,  pur¬ 
chasers  forgetting  that  if  they  added 
to  the  cost  the  price  of  50  chicks 
hatched  and  marketed,  they  could  get 
a  better  incubator.  That  chicks  can¬ 
not  be  raised  in  brooders  is  another 
claim  made  by  those  who  use  clap¬ 
trap  affairs.  Bear  in  mind  that  brood¬ 
ers  are  intended  for  raising  the,  chicks 
in  Winter.  Those  who  know  will  in¬ 
dorse  my  opinion  that  if  a  hen  can 
hatch  10  chicks  and  can  raise  five 
of  them  to  a  marketable  age,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  any  other  winter  month,  she 
is  doing  well,  and  to  do  this  is  more 
difficult  for  100  hens;  yet  the  loss  in 


such  a  case  is  50  per  cent.  To  give 
the  hen  credit  for  her  work  is  proper, 
but  hens  do  not  perform  much  in 
the  way  of  hatching  and  raising 
chicks  in  mid-winter,  and  although 
the  hen  may  lay  at  that  season,  her 
eggs  do  not  hatch  as  well  as  when 
she  lays  in  Spring  or  Summer  —  the 
“natural”  period.  I  can  point  to 
brooder  houses  that  send  from  1,000 
to  4,000  chicks  to  market.  There  is 
some  loss  of  young  chicks,  and  hard 
work  must  be  done  to  insure  success, 
but  it  would  take  about  800  hens  to 
raise  4,000  chicks  in  Winter,  and  if 
any  one  will  calculate  the  work  that 
would  be  necessary  to  care  for  the 
800  hens  and  their  broods,  in  the 
“natural  way,”  he  will  not  be  long 
in  finding  out  that,  so  far  as  the 
Winter  season  is  concerned,  the 
artificial  system  is  superior.  I  do  not 
object  to  any  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  artificial  method  being  pointed 
out.  There  is  in  it  enough  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  and  it  can  be  improved, 
but  the  hen  meets  with  no  better 
success.  She  does  not  always  bring 
off  a  full  brood,  or  raise  her  chicks, 
and  she  demands  care  and  attention 
also.  She  has  no  better  friend  than  I. 
and  I  am  as  eager  to  praise  her  as 
others;  but  the  incubator  and  brooder 
are  worthy  of  places  on  the  poultry 
farm,  and  should  not  be  condemned 
by  those  who  procure  the  incubator 
and  brooder  that  sells  for  the  least 
money  irrespective  of  efficiency. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

P.  H.  Jacobs 
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Forced  Ventilation  in  the 
Poultry  House 

Forced  ventilation  by  electricity  is 
a  positive  way  to  control  the  air  and 
moisture  in  poultry  houses,  and  is 
the  ventilation  method  advocated  by 
men  whose  work  is  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  various  problems. 
This  method  has  received  a  great 
amount  of  study  by  universities, 
government  agencies,  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  and  ventilation  engineers  and 
is  accepted  as  a  practical  means  for 
overcoming  undesirable  conditions  in 
coops  due  to  poor  ventilation. 

The  old  type  gravity  methods  of 
ventilation  are  dependent  upon  many 
factors  beyond  human  control. 
Temperatures,  wind  velocity  and  its 
direction,  location  of  the  poultry 
house,  size  and  design  of  the  house, 
and  the  number  or  type  poultry  giv¬ 
ing  off  heat  and  moisture  all  affect 
the  performance  of  gravity  venti¬ 
lation  methods. 

Properly  engineered  installations 
with  well  designed  equipment  for 
poultry  houses  will  benefit  a  poultry- 
man  in  many  ways.  A  wet  litter  con¬ 
dition  can  be  improved  to  a  point  of 
not  becoming  a  labor  expense  or 
health  problem.  Working  conditions 
in  the  coops  and  reduced  building 
decay  are  added  advantages  given  by 
the  use  of  such  equipment.  Cleaner 
eggs,  healthier  poultry  and  less  labor 
are  other  advantages  of  this  system 
for  ventilating  poultry  houses. 

Good  management  of  electrically 
controlled  ventilation  is  important, 
as  with  any  working  tool.  If  windows 
or  air  intakes  are  open  close  to  an 
exhaust  fan*  the  air  will  not  circu¬ 
late  through  the  pen,  but  enter  the 
room  close  to  the  fan  and  be  expelled 
before  having  a  chance  to  pick  up 
moisture  and  foul  air.  If  surface 
water  seeps  in,  or  a  roof  is  leaky,  or 
if  a  watering  system  is  allowed  to 
overflow  the  exhaust  fans  can  not  be 
expected  to  keep  litter  dry. 

Fans  which  may  be  operated  at 
high  or  low  speeds  are  advantageous 
in  sections  where  temperatures  reach 
extreme  low  figures.  During  periods 
of  low  outdoor  temperatures  the  ex¬ 
haust  fans  may  be  operated  at  re¬ 
duced  speeds  to  remove  foul  air  and 
moisture  without  seriously  reducing 
room  temperature.  During  periods  of 
more  moderate  outdoor  temperatures 
the  full  efficiency  of  the  fans  may  "be 
used  to  advantage.  One  company 
specializing  in  this  type  equipment 
offers  exhaust  fans  which  may  be 
reversed  during  hot  weather  to  force 
fresh  air  into  the  coops. 

Many  installations  of  exhaust 
equipment  employ  the  use  of  thermo¬ 
stats  to  regulate  the  fan  speed.  Should 
there  be  a  sudden  and  wide  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  outdoor  temperature  during 
the  night,  or  a  period  when  the  poul¬ 
try  house  is  unattended,  thermostats 
may  prove  advantageous.  If  must  be 
remembered  that  regardless  of  out¬ 
door  temperature  the  poultry  still 
gives  off  moisture  which  should  be 
removed  from  the  house,  so  thermo¬ 
stats  are  generally  used  to  slow  down, 
equipment  and  not  stop  it. 

When  planning  forced  ventilation 
seek  the  advice  of  those  experienced 
in  this  highly  specialized  field  of 
poultry  house  ventilation.  The  initial 
equipment  should  be  well  planned  to 
give  years  of  satisfactory  results. 
Don’t  use  just  any  exhaust  fan,  for 
the  chances  are  you  will  make  a  poor 


investment.  The  initial  cost  of  proper 
equipment  will  be  small  when 
measured  against  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  derived  over  the  life  of  its  use. 

In  small  pens  24  feet  by  24  feet  to 
24  feet  by  30  feet  exhaust  fans 
should  usually  be  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  pen  and  two-thirds  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Place  the  fan  approximately  eight 
feet  to  10  feet  from  the  center 
of  the  pen  and  seal  all  intake  slots 
or  crevices,  and  close  the  windows 
in  that  half.  Take  fresh  air  in  at  the 
top  of  window  or  through  slots  in 
the  other  front  half. 

In  large  pens  the  exhaust  fans 
should  be  placed  in  the  back  wall  and 
the  fresh  air  taken  in  at  the  top  of 
the  front.  Where  ceiling  is  level,  place 
the  fans  approximately  two-thirds 
the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  Where  the  roof  slopes  to  the 
rear,  place  the  fans  near  to  the 
ceiling. 

To  obtain  best  results  from  forced 
ventilation  systems,  agriculture 
engineers  suggest:  1.  Build  up  litter 
to  a  minimum  of  eight  inches.  2. 
Avoid  spillage  at  fountains.  3.  Stir 
litter  frequently.  4.  Use  lime  in 
moderation.  5.  Keep  ventilating 
equipment  clean  and  oiled.  6.  Use 
adequate  equipment.  7.  Don’t  expect 
maximum  efficiency  of  forced  venti¬ 
lation  in  one  pen  if  adjoining  pen 
uses  gravity  method.  g.  j.  h. 


House  Lath  for  Poultry 
Fencing 

Old  lath,  nails,  whitewash  and  a 
touch  of  Yankee  ingenuity  are  all  it 
takes  to  produce  a  trim,  serviceable 
poultry  fencing,  easy  to  put  up  or 
take  down  in  a  jiffy.  Made  in  sec¬ 
tions,  it  fits  the  contour  of  the 
ground  and  adjusts  to  all  sorts  of 
places.  It  is  so  light  it  may  be 
moved  frequently  to  fresh  plots.  It 
fences  in  all  ages,  from  baby  chicks 
to  tough  old  hens  and  roosters.  It  is 
thrifty  in  appearance  and  attractive 
to  look  at.  It  is  easy  to  store,  and 
above  all,  costs  almost  nothing. 

The  construction  is  simple.  Two 
slats  are  cut  from  lath — each  three 
feet  and  two  inches  long,  and  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  about 
four  and  two-thirds  feet  apart  for 
end  pieces.  Then  saw  off  15  more 
slats,  each  four  and  two-thirds  feet 
long  and  lay  them  on,  at  right  angles 
to  the  end  pieces.  Adjust  so  that  the 
cross  slats  are  close  together  at  the 
lower  part,  increasing  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  to  about  one  inch  apart 
toward  the  top.  Be  sure  that  the  ends 
of  slats  are  even  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  two  end  pieces.  Fasten  each 
cross  piece  to  the  end  pieces  by  thin 
nails  long  enough  to  go  through  the 
two  slats  and  be  clenched  on  the  in¬ 
side.  This  completes  one  section  of 
fencing.  Make  as  many  more  sections 
as  desired.  A  coat  of  whitewash  will 
give  it  a  trim  appearance  and  per- 
serve  the  wood. 

To  set  it  up,  stand  one  section  up 
with  end  pieces  interlocking.  Make 
the  two  more  secure  by  nailing  to¬ 
gether  or  driving  a  one  by  two  inch 
stake  on  either  side  where  the  sec¬ 
tions  meet.  Continue  adding  sections 
until  desired  space  is  fenced.  A 
narrow  wire  tacked  along  the  top 
will  curb  the  more  ambitious,  higher¬ 
jumping  birds.  f.  w.  f. 

Vermont 


This  tight,  economical  poultry  fence  was  made  from  used  lath  taken  from 
a  one-hundred-year-old,  tumhled-down  house. 


Buy 

Better 

t 

Breeding 

...and  get  high  egg 
production  and  quick 
meat  from  one  strain 


Grade  up  your  flock  this  year.  Buy  Better  Breeding.  Get 
a  strain  that  will  give  you  high  egg  production  and  quick 
meat  too!  Buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires,  the  dual 
purpose  bird. 

Back  of  this  high  production  strain  are  22  years  of  pedigree 
breeding.  You  get  chicks  that  give  you  two  way  profits. 
Cockerels  reach  market  size  in  minimum  feeding  time. 
Pullets  mature  early,  are  heavy  producers  of  large  eggs. 

Try  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Chicks  are 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


11  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

i tit  stilt  working  to  improve 


MOUL’S  Vigor -Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time, 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years  —  the 
program  we’ll  continue  to  follow  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  producers  of  egg  and  meat  profits. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 

We  SHio  bv  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


Box  R  ; 


EXETER,  N.  H. 


cr, 


*7 acoutdetteCd 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 

The  meat  strain  (fast,  light  colored 
feathering)  with  proven  production 
ability.  Quality  hatcheries  offer  you  a 
good  market  and  top  money  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Free  catalog  describes  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  strain. 
Write  today. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

BOXFORD,  MASS. 
MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


P.  O.  BOX  1 
P.  O.  BOX  7 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


[We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
ILarge  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
liens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Danish’s  Good  Chicks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


1  Wine  Seller  Htw  HUMPSHWS  sit  Bud 


NitFs 


amt ^ 

INCORPORATED 
€-  N.  LARRABtE 


Eggs  yes-m«at  too.  180-220  egg  averages,  the  result 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fast,  economical  weight  gains, 
early  feathering  —  the  result  of  practical  breeding. 
N.  FL*  U-  &  PuBorum  Clean  and  Approved  chicks. 
Send  for  CataJog. 

A  NJi,  U.J.  Pu/fosv (O  Clean,  R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm 

MEDLAR  FARMS 

rcT(**OR«u«H.  nzw  HAMPSHIRE 


ONLY  3  EGGS 

is  what  it  takes  to  pay  that  extra  cost  of 
good  chicks. 

Wooltop  **P.  B.”  New  Hampshires  are  a  high 
producing  strain  that  will  lay  up  to  40  more 
eggs  than  an  average  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
also  practically  non-broody — and  are  Mass.,  U.  S 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  FreeCataloq 
WOOLTOP  FARM 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS, 


YOU  CAN  BE 
SURE  WITH 


2  wene  chicks 


FOR  EXTRA  EGGS 
FOR  MORE  MEAT 


Top  quality  means  top  profits.  For  over  a  quarter  century  Wene  strains  have  been 
improved  through  Wene’s  5-point  breeding  program.  Breeding  birds  are  selected 
for  size,  vigor,  production,  early  maturity  and  meat  characteristics.  This  assures  ELMER  H  WENE 
you  of  the  finest  chicks  available. 


12 

Straight 
Breeds 
and  Crosses 


R.O.P.  SIRED  PULLETS.  Get  a  maximum  production  from  pullet  chicks  from 
100%  R.O.P1  sired  breeders.  (Of  Wene  breeders,  30%  are  R.O.P.  sired.) 

U.  S.-N.  I.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


GET  YOUR  FREE  FOLDER  AND 

PRICE  LIST.  WRITE  TODAY 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  ON  EARLY  ORDER 

WEHE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  fl-6  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


0 


WENE  —  A  Nome  That  Made  Vineland  The  Chick  Capital  of  America 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
ROP  SIRED  CHICKS 


Get  benefits,  years  ROP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous'  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  High  quality  Reasonable  prices. 

Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks: 
Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock  -  Hamp)  for  dual- 
purpose.  Sex-Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

"Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 

Write  Today  For  Oar  FREE  Catalog 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


KETAY’S  CHICKS 


LIVE-LAV-PAY 


Finest  New  England  stock,  specialized  breeding, 
expert  hatching,  vigorous  healthy  chicks. 


N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM  CLEAN 

•  Red-Rock  “Black”  Pullets 

•  Rock-Hamp  Broiler  Cross 

•  Straight  New  Hampshires 

•  R.  I.  Reds  and  Leghorns 
FREE  folder,  prices,  discounts 


E  T  AY  7  S  Box  Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

HATCHERY  largest  Ch''<k  Prrdoeen  in  Nov  York  State 


Steadily  Gaining  in 
Commercial  Areas 

Peck’s  Sex -Links  (R.O.P.  R.  X. 
Red  sired).  Bd.  Rocks,  Bd. 
Crosses,  and  Hamps  are  in  "best 
seller"  class  In  concentrated 
poultry  areas  where  profits  can  be 
compared.  Business  poultrymen 
like  them  for  egg  and  broiler 
production.  6000  Ct.,  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 
breeders  on  our  farm.  Order  early.  Free  Folder — write 
today.  WILLIAM  C.  PECK,  RFD.  2-D.  Madison,  Conn. 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed,  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested,  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  BOX  B,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  i. 


CAPONS  5  WEEKS  OLD  breeds  52c  each 

F.O.B.  Buffalo,  Full  Information  upon  request. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  —  LARGE  EMDEN,  MAMMOTH  TOU¬ 
LOUSE.  Order  early.  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba.  New  York. 


Goslings:  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins,  White  &  Fawn  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  Eggs. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


Black-Buff-White-Partrldge  Cochin  Bantams  $5.00  Pr. 

W.  B.  GAGE,  15  ADAMS  ST.,  SILVER  CREEK.  N.Y. 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  SL,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


NATURAL  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  for  compost  or  direct 
application.  Cheapest  source  of  phosphorus.  Infor¬ 
mation.  H.  R.  LEFEVER,  SPRING  GROVE,  PENNA. 


ELEC.  DRILLS,  UNIVERSAL,  </4"  $10;  %"  $18; 
■/a"  $26.  New.  WALTER’S  210  S.  I  Ith.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR 


The  most  comfortable  and  longest  wearmg 
work  shoe  you  ever  wore!  Genuine  Good¬ 
year  welt;  seamless  back  quarter;  black  elk 
grain  leather  uppers;  steel-braced  instep; 
top  quality  throughout.  In  half  sizes  from 
6  to  12.  Wide  widths.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

f  —  ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT"*  -  < 

,  Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □  ! 

J  471  Mill  Streef,  Dept.  A  Cheek  Q  J 

J  Worcester,  Mass.  C  O.D,(Po»tage  Extra)  [J 

*  Send  me . pairs  of  Airfoam  Insole 

,  Shoes  at  $5.95  postpaid  each. 

t  My  size  is  ...  .  Send  free  literature  □  ! 

,  Name _  J 

,  St.  or  R.F.D. _ _  J 

I  Town _  State _  J 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer's  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  In 
A-l  condition.  Red-Roeks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO.  TIOGA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


«*j*ULSH  FARM!  CHICKJ.B 


All  Breeders  caretuny  euneo  at  JPnYi 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  Lv-SJri 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  *<n™ni 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  —  Hostage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. .. .$12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks _  13.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 
Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  5.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Rock-Beds  16.00  28.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

GRAYBILL'S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Bock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6.  C0C0LAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


UAL1TY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  100  100  100 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 


White  Leghorns . $1 1.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Box,  N.H.  Red  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  I.  Reds.  Red-Bock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 


We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  tills  advt. 
We  ship  at  once.  KISHACOQUILLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harshbarger,  owner.  Box,  R,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


BROILER  CROSSBREED 

CHICKS 


New  Columbians — crossbreed 
sensation  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Earlier  maturing  to  bigger, 
heavy-breasted,  yellow  skin  broilers,  roasters,  capons: 
Beautiful  premium  Quality.  Sell  on  sight.  Broiler 
Hampshires,  also.  We  supply  leading  large-scale 
broiler  operators.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 
Cataloe  F-ae.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box 
IC29-A,  Corydon,  Indiana 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

fN.Y.  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
R.  I.  REDS-RED-ROCK  CROSS 

(Sex-Link).  We  specialize  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  top  quality  Chick  at  lower  cost 
to  you.  direct  from  our  breeding  farm. 
Heavy  Cockerel  low  as  $8.00-100 
C.  O.  D.  Write  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  price  list. 

COLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  VALOIS,  N.Y. 
Gervin  K.  Schaeffer,  Prop. 


y<i££e^  CAioc\ 


P  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S.  C.  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Large  Type 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and  White  Bocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  accurate.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAMP  X  CROSS  CHICKS 


HAMP  X  ROCKS  and  HAMP  X  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Championship  egg  line  R.O.P. 

Sired  Hampshires  crossed  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  pedigree-sired  family  lines. 

Amazing  layers,  top  broilers.  Same  Hamp¬ 
shires  crossed  with  White  Rocks — Males _ 

give  you  sensational  broiler  quality — tops  with  dressing 
plants — licks  the  pin-feather  problem.  Pullets  phenom¬ 
enal  layers.  CATALOG  FREE.  LINDSTROM 
HATCHERY,  1048-A  Lindstrom  Rd„  Clinton,  Mo. 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  N ew  Hampshires  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Bun,  Ckls.,  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Older 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  TH OM PS0NT0 WN,  PA. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng.  Leg . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  14.00  28.00  4.00 

N.H.  Red,  Rock-Red  Cross..  17.00  24.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  22.00  13.00 

Breeders  l*a.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  adv.  FAYETTE  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Reds  and  Rock -Red  Cross  direct  from  NB).  Shipped 
Postpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


,  ,  At  last  a  strain 

of  dual-purpose  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing.  pedigreed  (U.S.)  R.O.P. 
New  Hampshires,  with  no  broodiness  I 
Send  for  free  circular.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  approved.  Box  A -7 


Madison  Sq.  Garden  Poultry 
Show 

The  recent  poultry  show  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  was  well  attended  with  ex¬ 
cellent  entries  prevailing  throughout 
in  the  various  classes. 

Tops  in  the  various  poultry  classes 
were  as  follows:  Grand  Champion — 
Solid  Colored  Bird,  Large  Fowl, 
White  Leghorn  cockerel,  exhibited 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Denison,  Jensen  Beach, 
Fla.;  Grand  Champion — Parti-colored 
Bird,  Large  Fowl,  Dark  Cornish  cock, 
by  Lew  Williams,  High  Point,  N.  C.; 
Grand  Champion  —  Clean  Legged 
Bantam,  Dark  Cornish  pullet,  by 
Billy  Hendricks,  Tobacco ville,  N  .C. 
Champion  Feather  Legged  Bantam — 
Black  Cochin  cockerel,  by  Wildheim 
Game  Farm,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Champion 
Trio  of  the  Show  —  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red,  by  J.  C.  Feldmann, 
New  Orleans,  Fla.;  Champion  Rhode 
Island  Red,  by  J.  C,  Feldman,  New 
Orleans,  Fla.;  Champion  Orpington 
male,  by  Marcus  Davidson,  Bath,  Pa.; 
Champion  White  Leghorn  bantam,  by 
A.  O.  Schilling,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Champion  Modern  Game  bantam, 
Red  Pyle  hen,  by  H,  A.  Nichols, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Champion  Polish 
bantam,  by  Pope  &  Huyler,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J.;  Champion  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Denison;  Champion 
Waterfowl,  goose,  by  Elm  Poultry 
Yards,  Vernon,  Conn.;  Champion 
Partridge  Rock  hen,  by  Beau  Site 
Farm,  Sanford,  Me,;  Champion 
Wyandotte  bantam,  by  Bob  Harlow, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

Top  awards  in  the  Rabbit  Show, 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Rabbit 
and  Cavy  Breeders’  Assn.,  follow: 
Best  Show  Display  was  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Ward,  Florham  Park,  N.  J.  Best  An¬ 
gora  shown  by  Carver’s  Rabbitry, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Best  Californian,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Snyder,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y.;  Best  Champagne 
D’ Argent,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Florham 
Park,  N.  J.;  Best  Checkered  Giant, 
J.  Louis  Schmitt,  Secaucus,  N.  J.; 
Best  Chinchilla,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward, 
Florham  Park,  N.  J.;  Best  Giant 
Chinchilla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Snyder, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.;  Best  Dutch, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Florham  Park, 
N.  J.;  Best  English,  William  J.  Sey- 
fried.  Alpha,  N.  J.;  Best  Flemish,  M. 
Higgins,  Lambertville,  N.  J.;  Best 
New  Zealand  White,  Lilac  Farms 
Rabbitry,  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.; 
Best  Rex,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Benedict,  New 
Vernon,  N.  J. 

Rural  School  Group  Seeks 
Changes  in  Educational  Law 

The  New  York  Citizens  Society  for 
Better  Education  reports  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  will  be  introduced  at 
this  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature: 

1.  To  amend  Article  310,  so  that 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the 
Comissioner  of  Education  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  courts. 

2.  To  permit  each  school  district 
to  vote  as  a  separate  unit  on  the 
question  of  centralization. 

3.  To  permit  decentralization  of 
an  entire  central  district  where 
the  contract  for  building  has  not 
been  let. 

Assemblyman  Julius  Volker  of  Erie 
County  is  the  sponsor  of  these  three 
bills. 

So  that  the  bills  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  with  the  possibility  of 
favorable  action  on  them  at  the 
present  session,  all  persons  who  are 
interested  should  write  promptly  to 
their  own  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men  urging  their  support  of  these 
worthwhile  bills;  and  also  to  As¬ 
semblyman  Volker  to  the  effect  that 
they  approve  the  three  bills  which  he 
is  sponsoring. 

If  any  person  or  group  is  interested 
in  circularizing  a  petition  in  their 
own  community  in  support  of  these 
bills,  such  a  petition  form  can  be 
secured  by  sending  a  penny  postal 
card  to  Mrs.  Thelma  Heffer,  Cold 
Springs  Rd.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Heffer  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Citizens  Society  for 
Better  Education  and  will  supply 
such  petition  forms  on  request.  There 
is  no  charge. 


I  find  I  never  weary  of  great 
churches.  It  is  my  favorite  kind  of 
mountain  scenery.  Mankind  was 
never  so  happily  inspired  as  when 
it  made  a  cathedral.  —  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  An  Inland  Voyage. 


January  21,  1950 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

RAISE  HILLPOT  QUALITY  TURKEYS 
CHICKS  or  DUCKLINGS 


V  V  W*  *  V  J  WUIO  V/4  vzv  p  vx  XVX.UV  AVI  VIAV  kUUCUlUf,1 

and  hatching  of  these  wonderful  birds. 

Bred  to  bring  you  extra  profits. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed 

Send  For  Free  Folder 
All  orders  placed  before  January  30th 
will  receive  attractive 
FREE  CALENDAR 


HILLPOT 

POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Phone  Frenchtown  29 


Bronze  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders, 
Poults,  Eggs.  Elsie  Halloek,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  .100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


GOSLINGS  —  Toulouse,  vigorous  fast  growing.  Write 
now  for  prices,  shipping  dates.  ORDER  EARLY. 
J.  SCHINDLER,  GOOSE  FARM,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


y  ^  SMITH  MOTHER  NATURE 

ferL^SPBBOOBIB 

Over  250.000  Rat isfied  users.  Takes  place  ^ 
of  $60  brooder  house  nod  $10  brooder.  Jf  Jp 

Each  unit  broods  up  to  150  chicks  6  to 
S  weeks  on  one  gallon  kerosene  weekly. 

Safe.  Easy  to  clean.  Built  at  home  M  HtATft 
easily,  quickly  from  simple  plans,  old  lumber.  Eiectrio 
model  plans,  heater  $6.95.  Information  FREE. 

Ja  (A.  Smith  Co.,  Box  70- A,  2214  Dolman,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Parks 

Chicks 

Low 

Priced 


N.Y.-U.S.  CERTIFIED 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorm  Clean 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
70%  Under  ROP  Trapnest 
Free  Circular 
PARKS  POULTRY  FARM 
R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NewYork 


Stuck9 s 


10O%  Dive  Delivery  100  Str.109  Plts.100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stack's  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Log...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Kooks .  15.00  22.00  1  0.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.0C  16.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  15.00  22.0(1  HO.Ofl 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  0. 0.  D. 
All  Rreoders  Rloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlistervitfe.Pa. 


HUESTED’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

li.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Clean  REDS,  ROCKS, 

LEGHORNS,  CROSSES 

St.  Run . $16.00 

Sex  Link  Pullets . . .  24.00 

Other  Heavy  Pullets .  25.00 

Heavy  Cockerels .  10.00 

Large  Type  Leg.  Pullets .  32.00 

Special  Price  on  Large  Orders. 
HUESTED’S  HATCHERY.  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(ORNISH  &  (ORNISH  CROSS 

CHICKS 


Cornish  X  Rocks.  Cornish  X 
Hamps.  Sensational  crosses  fast 
taking  top  place  for  beautiful, 
yellow-skin  prime-grade  broilers 
produced  at  lowest  cost  in  least 
time.  Extra-big  breasts  and 
heavy  thighs.  Astonishing  liv¬ 
ability.  Uniform.  Catalog  Free. 


Our  Cornish 
raised  by  top 
Cornish  spe¬ 
cialty  breed¬ 
ers,  Pullorum 
Passed. 


Standard  Hatcheries,  Ine.,  Box  5228-A,  Terre  Haute,  Wd. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests.  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmet)  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R.  Holland,  Michigan 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWOER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Koch’s  Dependable  Bloodtested  Chicks 

(Parmenters)  Strain  R.  I.  Reds,  (Christies)  N.  H. 
Reds.  Rock-Red  Cross,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Large 
Strain  English  W.  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese.  Ouality 
and  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE.  We 
served  the  public  for  22  years  and  Pleased  thousands. 
KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  A  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  eat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-round  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcel lus,  N.  Y- 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


BIG  BROAD  BREASTED  DARK  CORNISH  COCK¬ 
ERELS  &  PULLETS.  Fairview  Rabbitry,  Gap,  Pa- 


UrPUT’C  ruirifc  Are  from  America’s  top 
nL.cn  1  O  LniLAJ  progeny  tested  strains. 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Catalog 

Hoeht’s  Hatchery,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1003 
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The  Henyard 

. -By  C.  S.  Platt  ===== 


Prospects  in  Poultry 
Business 

I  am  interested  in  starting  in  the 
poultry  business  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  advice  you  can  give  me. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  R.  n. 

The  poultry  business  for  the  past 
10  years  has  been  quite  profitable  in 
comparison  with  its  prior  history,  but 
from  all  accounts,  the  next  10  years 
will  not  be  so  good.  However,  for  the 
man  who  understands  the  problems 
involved  in  poultry  keeping  and  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  basing  his 
operations  on  well-bred  stock,  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  a  satis¬ 
factory  business  are  still  good.  The 
public  will  always  need  poultry  and 
eggs,  but  the  supply  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  now  seems  to  have  about 
reached  the  saturation  point  in  this 
country. 

Without  government  purchases  to 
maintain  prices,  the  general  level  of 
profit  that  has  existed  would  not 
have  prevailed.  Government  purchas¬ 
ing  probably  will  continue,  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  support  level 
will  be  lower,  which  will  force  some 
producers  out  of  the  business  and 
thus  bring  about  a  more  stable  con¬ 
dition.  Poultry  farms  are  becoming 
larger  year  by  year,  and  one  who  is 
thinking  of  entering  the  business 
should  not  expect  much  more  than 
a  subsistence  living  unless  he  plans 
on  having  a  farm  that  will  accommo¬ 
date  5,000  or  more  layers  and  100,000 
or  more  broilers  annually. 


Housing  for  a  Small  Flock 

We  plan  on  building  a  chicken 
house  and  to  buy  straight-run  chicks 
early  in  the  season  to  house  them. 
We  would  want  to  winter  about  40 
to  50  layers.  How  large  a  house 
should  we  build,  and  how  should  this 
proposition  be  handled  for  housing? 
I  have  a  freezer  to  keep  the  cockerels 
for  our  home  table  as  wanted. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  R. 

For  your  needs  I  would  suggest  a 
building  approximately  12  feet  deep 
and  20  feet  long,  divided  in  the  center 
by  a  partition  so  as  to  make  two  pens 
each  10x12  feet  in  size.  In  one  pen 
you  can  place  100  chicks  and  rear 
them  there  until  the  cockerels  have 
been  killed  and  placed  in  your 
freezer.  The  remaining  pullets,  prob¬ 
ably  between  35  and  50,  can  then  be 
placed  in  the  other  pen  and  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  egg  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  your  first  year  the  pullets  may  be 
separated  from  the  cockerels  at  the 
age  of  eight  weeks  and  placed  in  the 
vacant  pen. 

After  the  first  year  you  will  have 
layers  in  the  second  pen,  which  will 
necessitate  your  leaving  the  young 
cockerels  and  pullets  together  until 
the  cockerels  have  been  slaughtered. 
This  may  cause  some  difficulty,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  keep  the  cockerels 
until  they  weigh  four  or  five  pounds. 
In  such  case,  you  could  rear  50  pullet 
chicks  in  the  early  Spring  to  replace 
your  laying  flock,  and  50  cockerel 
chicks  in  the  late  Summer  and  Fall 
for  your  meat  production. 


Batteries  for  Broilers 

Please  tell  me  something  about  the 
use  of  batteries  for  broilers.  What  is 
the  proper  rate  for  600  broilers  in  a 
room  20x20  feet?  w.  o.  d. 

Batteries  may  be  used  successfully 
as  a  method  for  starting  chicks  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  or  for  fatten¬ 
ing  broilers  during  a  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  week  before  killing. 
However,  well-fed  broilers,  if  kept 
confined  to  the  house  or  in  small 
yards,  seldom  gain  enough  extra  in 
batteries  to  warrant  their  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  range-reared  broilers, 
unless  closely  confined  for  a  period 
just  prior  to  sale,  will  gain  appre¬ 
ciably  when  placed  in  fattening 
batteries.  The  success  in  battery 
management  therefore  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  your  general  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  on  the  batteries 
themselves.  Reducing  exercise  will 
fatten  a  broiler,  which  is  the  chief 
accomplishment  of  the  battery.  Com¬ 
mercial  broilers  are  reared  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  to  every  square  foot 
of  floor  space,  or  600  maximum  in  a 
room  20x20  feet  in  size,  with  a  small 
yard  attached.  If  you  allow  more 
room  than  that,  you  might  increase 
your  capacity  by  simply  adding  more 
chicks  to  each  stove  in  your  present 
Program. 


Separate  Chickens  by  Age 

Should  I  put  my  laying  pullets 
with  the  older  hens,  some  of  which 
I  have  saved  over  as  they  are  good 
layers?  Whenever  I  have  tried  this 
in  the  past,  I  find  that  the  birds 
fight  a  great  deal.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  offer?  p.  r.  k. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Penna. 

It  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
mix  pullets  in  with  older  hens,  be¬ 
cause  there  may  be  considerable 
fighting  which  could  be  detrimental 
to  the  egg  production  of  both  the 
young  and  older  birds.  In  addition, 
there  is  always  a  disease  risk  in  mix¬ 
ing  birds  of  various  ages  unless  one 
is  absolutely  certain  that  no  serious 
disease  has  occurred  in  either  group. 
Why  not  construct  a  partition  in  the 
pen,  even  if  only  of  wire,  so  as  to 
keep  these  birds  separated  into  two 
age  groups? 

If  you  still  find  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  mix  the  flocks,  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  suggestion  to  offer  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  fighting  would  be 
to  provide  the  birds  with  what  are 
known  as  Specs.  We  use  these  exten¬ 
sively  at  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  control  of  cannibalism 
and  they  have  proven  to  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

Blue  Comb  an  Unsolved 
Problem 

I  wonder  if  you  know  what  causes 
my  hens’  combs  to  turn  black,  and 
then  they  soon  lay  down  and  die.  Is 
there  anything  that  one  can  do  about 
it?  I  have  some  that  are  going  that 
way.  a.  D. 

Wirt  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Combs  of  chickens  may  turn  black 
suddenly  from  any  condition  that 
causes  a  digestive  upset  from  poisons 
or  from  an  infection  known  as  blue- 
comb  disease.  A  treatment  often 
recommended  is  to  give  the  birds 
some  muriate  of  potash,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water.  This  is  given  for  four  days  and 
after  that  the  muriate  of  potash  is 
mixed  with  the  dry  mash  for  a  week 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  pounds 
to  each  100  pounds  of  mash.  Frankly, 
the  bii'ds  by  that  time  often  will  have 
recovered  even  if  nothing  is  done 
other  than  to  restrict  the  grain  feed¬ 
ing.  Blue  comb  is  simply  another  of 
the  unsolved  problems  in  poultry 
disease  control. 


Sex  Characteristics  of 
Chicks 

This  year  I  want  to  buy  straight- 
run  chicks.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
some  of  the  sex  characteristics  of 
the  chicks  as  they  begin  to  develop, 
so  that  I  can  pick  out  the  males  from 
the  females?  a.  l. 

New  York 

Male  chickens  at  the  age  of  several 
weeks  generally  can  be  segregated 
from  females  by  their  larger  size  and 
greater  comb  development.  The 
differences  in  some  individual  birds 
will  be  so  slight  that  a  few  errors 
probably  will  be  made,  but  most  of 
the  birds  so  segregated  will  be  of  the 
sex  selected. 


Oats  for  Heavy  Layers 

Our  pullets  are  laying  good,  at  the 
rate  of  about  80  per  cent,  but  they 
have  very  runny  droppings.  We  have 
tried  several  things  without  any 
beneficial  results.  What  would  you 
suggest  to  correct  this  excessively 
loose  bowel  condition?  e.  j.  a. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pullets  laying  at  the  rate  of  80  per¬ 
cent  are  usually  consuming  a  large 
quantity  of  mash,  and  this  in  turn  is 
quite  likely  to  cause  wet  droppings. 
Feed  them  a  little  more  grain, 
preferably  oats,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  for  each  hundred  birds  daily 
for  Leghorns,  five  pounds  for  heavier 
breeds.  This  should  be  fed  in  the 
morning. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


Bred  Since  1922  for 
LIVABILITY, 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE, 
and  STEADY  EGG  LAYING 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  males  used 
are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better.  Co¬ 
operating  fully  in  Pullorum  and  breed 
improvement  phases  of  N.  P.  I.  P.  We 
concentrate  on  QUALITY  —  not  Quantity. 
Every  chick  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  farm.  Breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  available. 
Order  soon!  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

I)rtI\IMC,C  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
DUUlllL  U  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS, 


RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  and  Apple 
Farm 


U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 
STARTED  PULLETS 

Write  today  for  our  folder  and 
price  list. 


R  D  3  B  Phone  81  F  .2 

TRUM  ANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


who.  JleaJtc^id 

Increase  your  poultry  income  by  raising 
.  ,  chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro 

duction  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
rapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  esta.  fished 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns:  Strong 
Chicks,  Good  Livability,  Large-type,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Bed-Rock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"'k/Ue*e  Quality  P^edtUfu*uUed'\ 


DEPT.  20 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS! 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog  [ 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN.  RT.  2.  McA  L ISTER  V !  LL  E,  PA 


Last  year  (’48-19)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time.  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  .  . , 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity — 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 
program.  -  SEND  FOR 

*«£&&&•  FREE  CATALOG 

This  30-page  illustrated  cata- 
'  In  log  describes  in  detail  our 

)  breeding  program.  Write  to- 
Y  day  f°r  y°ur  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.0.  Box  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Kerr’s  Egg-Line  Chicks — 
all  proved  high  production 
strains.  Share  benefits  of 
Kerr’s  big  Breeding, 
Testing  Program. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS 


High  speed,  all-year  layers.  Flocks  common¬ 
ly  average  20  eggs  per  bird  per  month. 
Cross  of  High  Production  strains  of  Reds 
and  Rocks.  Excellent  livability. 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  R.  I.  REDS 


Make  high  averages  in  production  and 
livability  without  pampering.  Bred  from 
strain  famous  as  winner  of  U.  S.  Egg  tests. 
Early  maturing  and  feathering. 

EGG-LINE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Developed  from  two  ton  strains.  High  pro¬ 
duction,  livability  of  parent  strains  now 
“fixed.”  A  real  value. 

FREE  Illustrated  Chick  Circular 


Describes  new  PROFIT  OPPORTUNITIES 
raising  Kerr’s  Egg-Line  Chicks.  High  pro¬ 
duction  strains  and  crosses.  Pictures  Kerr’s 
Dual-Purpose  and  Broiler-Line  chicks. 
Shows  amazing,  new  Kerr’s  Broad  Breasted 
Broiler  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  Every  progressive 
poultry  raiser  should  have 
it.  Write!  Today. 

KERR  CHICKER1ES  CO. 

19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Our  37th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 

Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


DOUGLASTON 
MANOR  ^5?  FARM 


TRADE  MARK 

Osg  U.  S.  W  Pat.Of-f.it 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

MAXIMUM  POULTRY  PROFITS 

are  a  result  of  several  factors  ’ —  feeding,  management,  and  chick  quality  — 
each  must  be  tops.  For  top  quality  in  chicks  you  can  depend  on  Douglaston 
breeding.  Douglaston-bred  chicks  inherit  all  the  profit-making  qualities: 
F.xceptional  Health,  Quick  Growth  and  Feathering,  Large  Body  Size,  Early 
Laying.  Non-Broodiness,  Steady  Production  of  Large  Eggs,  and  Superior  Meat 
Quality.  Constant  cull  ng,  careful  selection,  trapnesting,  and  progeny  test¬ 
ing  are  constantly  maintaining  and  improving  these  qualites. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  reap  the  benefits  of  Douglaston  breeding  year 
after  year  —  you  should  too! 

Pullorum  Passed  —  Chicks  Straight-Run  or  Sexed 

Rhode  Island  REDS,  SEX-LINKS,  and  BARRED  CROSSES  available.  Order 
soon  to  assure  delivery  date.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

Route  3,  Pulaski,  New  York 


fZJ-  REDS, 

Sex-L/MKS 

barred  crosses j 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$300 

1  minis 


READ  THIS 

CAREFULLY 


If  You  Suffer  From  Some  Of  The  Torture  like  Kinds  Of 


RHEUMATIC 


PAINS 

"ARTHRITIS"'* 
LUMBAGO" 

SIMPLE  NEURALGIA 
OR  MUSCULAR  ACHES 

PLEASE 


w. 

don't 
whof 
you've  tried 
before— pet* 
•nt  medicine*, 

_  hot  water  bottles, 

heating  pads,  etc-  our  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  MASSASER  may  do  for 
r  what  it  has  done  for  thou, 
of  people  who  suffered  from 
some  of  the  torture  -  like  pains  of 
'RHEUMATIC,  ARTHRITIC  or  NEURITIC 
RES,"  or  from  LUMBAGO.  SIMPLE  NEU¬ 
RALGIA  or  MUSCULAR  ACHES  due  to  .cold,  esposuro 
or  fatigue  — or  we  will  refund  your  money!  There  i* 
nothing  mysterious  about  our  unit.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  heat  has  relieved  the  various  pains  described  above. 
Our  ELECTRIC  MASSAGER  Is  the  finest  heating  unit 
over  made  which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  the  painful 
area  at  the  same  time  that  invigorating  heat  is  applied. 
You  will  be  amased  at  the  efficiency  of  this  new  instru¬ 
ment.  Operates  on  any  II  0-volt  line,  AC  or  DC.  Send 
$3.00  cash,  cheek  or  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship  C.O.D,  and  you  pay 
the  Postman  $3.00  plus  few  coats  postage.  Order  2  fot 
$5.00  and  save  yourself  $1.00. 


HERE’S  PROOF!  Front  erigiMl  litters  on  fit* 

D.  J.  W.  OF  MISSOURI  WRITES:  "Words  cannot  eipress  Hie 
wonderful  relief  I  have  had  In  this  short  time...  you 
can  eipect  some  more  orders  some  time  by  doubting 
Thomas'.  I  dm  satisfied." 

MRS.  H.  M.  W.  OF  TEXAS  WRITE*  "I  purchased  one  . .  have 
used  it  many;  many  times  for  refief  of  pains  in  various 
parts  of  my  body  especially  hr  muscular  backache . .  * 
I  wouldn't  be  without  one." 


METROPOLITAN  ELECTRONIC  CO., Dept.  584 

*06  FiHh  Ave.,  Now  Yorts  11,  N.  Y.^_ 


TEST  IN 

HOME 


ON  OUR  $1.00  DEPOSIT  PLAN 


UNBR* A*  — 


Holds  Entire  Contents  of  Large  Economy 
Size  Juice  Cans  •  Stores  and  Pours  Many  Liquids, 
Syrups,  Batters  •  Compactly  Fits  Crowded  Refrigerator! 

0  So  new  ...  so  vastly  superior  to  all 
other  containers,  words  or  pictures 
alone  cannot  describe  its  convenience 
and  usefulness.  SEE  it,  FEEL  it, 
USE  it  and  you’ll  want  one  for  your¬ 
self  and  friends.  Just  one  dollar  de¬ 
posit  brings  you  this  exciting  new 
convenience  for  ten  days'  free  trial  in 
your  own  kitchen.  If  you  like  it  keep 
it  and  owe  us  nothing  more;  other¬ 
wise,  return  for  full  cash  refund! 
Snap-on  lid  hermetically  seals;  ends 
spills;  keeps  flavors  in,  odors  out. 
Spout  in  lid  makes  pouring  easy. 
Makes  ideal  shaker.  Perfect  for  trips, 
picnics.  You’ll  be  delighted  to  own 
and  show  to  neighbors  for 

NICE  PROFITS  FOR  SELF,  CLUB,  CHURCH! 

Send  dollar  returnable  denosit  NOW  for  home 
test.  Also  write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  other 
conveniences  you  and  your  friends  will  want. 

Wit  IT  10  TODAY. 

^ornjmtrny 

Dent.  5136,  1611  Walnut  Street.  Phila.  3.  Pa. 


Get  Instant  Comfort 
with  £lO  Cushions 

for  False  Teeth 


Eat  Anything! 


LOWER 


EZO  Cushions  immediately  help 
plates  to  fit  mote  snugly  and  com¬ 
fortably.  Cover  and  protect  sore, 
tender  gums,  due  to  ill  fitting  den¬ 
tures.  Eat  meat,  apples,  celery,  seed-y 
foods — anything !  Talk  and  laugh 
without  plates  slipping.  EZO 
Cushions  “stay  put"  longer  and 
better  than  powders  or  pastes.  Shape 
to  gums  and  plates,  yet  don't  stick — 
don't  alter  expensive  dentures  in  any 
way.  Equally  good  for  rubber  or  plas¬ 
tic  plates.  Many  dentists  recommend 
them.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
users.  A  typical  letter  reads:  “I  like 
EZO  Cushions  fine.  In  fact  I  can’t 
eat  without  them.”  Send  $1  today 
for  16  EZO  Uppers;  or  $1  fot  20 
EZO  Lowers.  $2  for  both.  Money 
back  if  not  Satisfied. 


EZO  PRODUCTS  C0.,Dept.  13E,Phila.39/Po. 


PREVENTING  HORNS  PAINLESSLY 

Bub  D-HORN-R  direct  from  tube  onto  horn  buttons. 
No  grease.  No  mess.  Won’t  rub  off.  Safe,  easy, 
painless.  15  treatment  tube  $1.00. 

ASL.  BOX  232- CO.  MADISON  I,  WISCONSIN 


D.C.  ARC  WELDER 

Over  $300  Value  at  Less  Than  V» 
200  Amperes  Continuous  Duty 

Up  to  250  amps,  intermittent 
duty.  Easily  mounted  on  your 
tractor.  Welding  range  from  O-up 
by  dial  type  control.  1-yr.  guar¬ 
antee  with  money  back  10-day 
trial  period.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  and  catalog.  OR  send 
35c  for  PLAN  “Build  Your  Weld¬ 
er  from  Aircraft  Generator”. 


IEJAT  MF6.SI7  lejay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


Thoughts  of  an  Oldtime 
Farmer 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  22 
years,  ever  since  I  had  a  farm  in 
Michigan,  I  wonder  if  I  may  submit 
a  few  lines.  The  recent  article  by 
Mr.  Reber  prompts  me  to  write.  He 
speaks  of  the  “horse-and-buggy” 
days  and  I  agree  with  him  100  per 
cent.  Those  were  the  days  of  real 
neighbors  and  good  friends  who  al¬ 
ways  could  find  time  for  a  chat.  Yes, 
those  were  the  days  when  we  were 
not  bent  on  chasing  the  dollar  as  hard 
as  we  are  today. 

Down  in  old  Pennsylvania,  where  I 
used  to  hike  three  miles  to  school, 
climb  through  the  snowdrifts  to  that 
old  schoolhouse,  that  was  real  life. 
Sometimes  the  storm  was  so  bad  I 
could  not  go  home,  and  there  was  al¬ 
ways  the  friendly  neighbor  where  I 
could  stay  overnight,  and  from  there 
go  back  to  school  in  the  morning. 
Many  times  after  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  would  stay  with  that  neighbor. 
Never  a  question  about  paying  for 
lodging;  they  never  thought  of  that, 
real  people  they  were.  And  how  we 
used  to  visit  one  another.  We  never 
went  to  town  for  a  good  time,  we  had 
our  fun  right  out  there  on  the  farm. 

Today  it’s  different.  It’s  one  grand 
rush  to  get  no  place  fast.  In  spite  of 
all  the  machinery,  there  seems  to  be 
more  work  and  still  the  long  hours 
of  labor  on  the  farm.  Will  they  ever 
get  out  of  the  rut?  What’s  the  reason? 

I  can’t  understand  it.  I  can  recollect, 
back  in  the  days  I  worked  on  a  big 
dairy  farm  where  we  milked  20 
cows  by  hand.  We  worked  350  acres, 
and  three  teams  of  horses,  but  we 
did  not  work  any  14  hours  a  day.  We 
had  a  system  and  that  was  the 
answer.  Unless  you  have  a  system  on 
the  farm,  as  well  as  on  a  city  job, 
you  will  always  work  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

I  believe  the  chase  for  the  al¬ 
mighty  dollar  is  much  greater  today 
than  in  the  old  days.  The  idea  of  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  and 
to  have  new  machinery,  new  automo¬ 
biles,  and  expensive  things  is  what 
is  changing  the  entire  picture, 
i  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we  could  slow 
down  a  little,  and  just  try  to  live? 
What’s  the  rush  anyway?  You  can’t 
take  it  with  you. 

I  went  to  Michigan  last  Summer 
to  visit  my  old  neighbor.  Well,  with 
all  the  machinery,  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors,  he  was  busier  than  he  was  22  j 
years  ago  when  I  was  his  neighbor. 
We  had  very  little  time  to  talk,  in 
fact,  less;  and  years  ago  he  had  no 
tractors.  So  it  goes,  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension.  It’s  true,  he  has  a  lovely 
farm,  but  what  good  is  it,  if  he  can’t 
enjoy  it?  E.  o.  s. 


Jack  G.  Simison 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  re¬ 
port  the  death  of  Jack  G.  Simison, 
one  of  our  most  valued  subscription 
solicitors.  Mr.  Simison  died  on 
December  15  in  the  Jameson 
Memorial  Hospital  in  New  Gastle, 
Pa.  He  was  74  years  old. 

Mr.  Simison,  a  longtime  resident  of 
Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  had  lived  in 
New  Castle  for  the  past  12  years.  He 
was  active  in  the  service  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  the  past  20  years 
and  was  a  welcome  and  regular 
visitor  at  most  Western  Pennsylvania 
farm  homes.  We,  and  his  many 
friends,  will  miss  him  sorely.  Mr. 
Simison  was  a  member  of  the  Volant 
Methodist  Church;  Mahoning  Lodge, 
No.  243,  F.  and  A.  M.,  New  Castle 
and  the  Greater  Beneficial  Union. 

Surviving  Mr.  Simison  are  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Simison,  five 
daughters,  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Hogenmiller, 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Wadsworth,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Wharton,  Mrs.  Pollyne  Calla¬ 
han,  Mrs.  Helen  Falk,  and  a  son  John 
P.  Simison.  Two  grandchildren  also 
survive. 


Leonard  L.  Allen 

Leonard  L.  Allen,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  outstanding  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  its  past 
historian,  died  in  Watertown  on 
December  5.  He  was  89  years  old. 

A  patron  of  husbandry  for  nearly 
70  years  and  holder  of  the  rare 
Golden  Sheaf  certificate  for  a  half 
century  of  service  in  the  organization, 
Mr.  Allen  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  Grange  authorities  in  the 
country.  He  had  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Watertown  Times  for  several 
years  and  also  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  of  Grange  news  and  articles 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Mr.  Allen  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Frank  M.  Allen,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and 
two  brothers. 


Hints  on  Butter  Making 

Butter  making  on  the  farm  has 
been  my  job  for  30  years.  I  read 
everything  I  could  on  the  subject,  and 
common  sense  taught  me  some  things 
too. 

Here  are  some  good  hints  on  butter 
making.  After  you  have  scalded  and 
rinsed  your  churn,  bowl  and  ladle, 
or  anything  connected  with  milk  or 
butter,  never  wipe  them  with  a  cloth 
or  let  your  hands  touch  the  inside  of 
the  bowl,  paddle  or  bucket.  You  will 
have  better  butter  by  doing  this,  and 
of  course  clean  milk  and  vessels  are 
also  a  tnust  in  order  to  make  a  good 
butter.  .  mrs.  L.  R.  c. 

Virginia 


Honey  contains  75  to  80  per  cent 
simple  sugars  easily  digested,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  quick 
energy. 


tHoiS*  CATAL0 

1*^  of  over  200 

GLADIOLUS 


OUR  NEW 
COLORFUL 
48  PAGE 


CATALOG 


lists  and  describes  200  va¬ 
rieties  of  top-quality  glad¬ 
iolus  with  tips  on  culture, 
it  also  lists  lilies,  dahlias, 
small  fruits  and  berries. 


Send  a  Card  or  Letter  for  it  Today. 


CUfudX>.tHo±es 


50  LAKE  AVE., 
LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


CHURCH  FUNDS? - 

I  Your  group  can  earn  up  to  $300  selling 
delicious  orange-flavored  tea.  Send  for 
free  samples,  plan. 

BIGELOW,  241  E.  60th  St.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  MONEY!  Sell  new,  different  greeting  cards. 
Complete  line  includes  Regal  Plastic  assortment, 
metallics,  ‘‘stand-up”  and  '‘double”  cards.  Free 
samples  Exclusive  Imprinted  and  Engraved  Stationery. 
Sales  Kit  on  approval.  REGAL  GREETINGS, 
DEPT.  RY-12.  HAZEL  PARK,  MICHIGAN 


-  “AILING  HOUSE  AIDS”  FREE  Copy  - 

LOUIS  ABSECK  &  CO.,  WHITESTONE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  159. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

TREE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit:  Oranges  $2.50 
bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O.  B. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop;  New  York's  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six  5-lb. 
pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  A  Grade,  excellent 
flavor.  Four  or  more  gallons,  $4.50  per  gallon 
F.  O.  B.  Milton  E,  Elliott,  Bristol.  Vermont. _ 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated,  60  lbs.  $8.40  (not 
prepaid).  10  lbs,  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  satis- 
faction,  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

ORANGES:  Top  quality,  natural  color,  fully  ripe. 

every  shipment  guaranteed  by  U.  S.  and  State  of 
Florida  Agricultural  permits.  A  45  pound  box  of 
oranges  for  $1.75.  You  pay  express  charges;  no 
C.  O.  D.’s  please.  The  Orange  Man,  Pomona  Park, 
Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  Italian  spaghetti  sauce  seasoning  $1.00. 
Em-Bee  Farm,  Glen  Gardner,  New  Jersey. 


Feed  Prices 

in  the 

Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept.. of  Agriculture  as  of  January  10 

1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

..$54.25 

$48.00 

$54.00 

$54.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . . . . 

..  54.50 

46.50 

53.75 

53.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

. .  - 

48.50 

55.25 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 

..  75.50 

76.50 

74.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.  . .  . 

..  86.25 

77.50 

80.50 

84.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  .  73.42 

72.71 

73.30 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

..  59.56 

59.20 

61.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

..  56.50 

55.00 

56.75 

56.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

..  73.50 

71.25 

72.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

..  65.30 

61.50 

67.00 

66.00 

January  21,  1950 

HONEY:  Light  clover.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  goldenrod  $6.60' 
buckwheat  $6.00,  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  Biver  citrus  fruit 

from  our  own  groves.  Shipped  express  prepaid 
Oranges  or  mixed,  90  lb.  box  $7.50;  55  lb.  bushel' 
$4.60.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island’ 
Florida. 


HONEY  clover  or  buckwheat,  the  quality  kind;  "fUi 

a  5-pound  pail  postpaid.  Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia 
New  York. 


HONEY:  White  5  pounds  $1.40.  Dark  $1.10.  Post- 

paid  third  zone.  60  pounds  dark  granulated  $6  00 
not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  ” 


ORANGES  from  our  own  groves,  fully  tree  rim-  ^ 
color  added.  All  St.  Johns  Biver  fruit  which 
means  high  sugar-acid  ratio.  A  bushel  for  $2  50 
You  pay  express  charges.  Pomona  Citrus  Packers’ 
Pomona  Park.  Flordla.  8‘ 


NORTH  Country”  clover  honey,  the  same  unsurpassed 
quahty  for  your  breakfast  toast.  One  5-lb  pan 
$1.50;  1  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.50  postpaid  in  to 
third  zone.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries 
Lisbon,  New  York. 


HUDSON  Valley  apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland  Green! 

mg,  Baldwin.  Spy,  Red  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious 
VT„e  °r  any  combination  of  two  varieties.  Prepaid  to 
^Satisfaction  guaranteed.  One-half  bushel 
$-.-5,  1%  bushel  crate  or  carton  $4.00.  Sunny  Ridge 
Farm,  Highland  36.  New  York. 


TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  express  pr~ 

fr,HtUsr  nn  lfht  1  °r  mix6d.„  bushels  $0.00.  Smaller 
72?lt  Plant*  CUy^  Florida.8  ?6’°°"  »’  Bweer‘  Bo* 


H  T?.f  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms! 

FlTe  pounds  $1-50;  10  pounds  $2  90 
*one;  60  P°ur«l8  $9  00  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekel.  \  ineland.  New  Jersey. 


\\  HOLEYVHEAT  flour,  home  ground,  20  cts.  pound 

postpaid.  Neuhauser,  Route  1.  Frenchtown.  N.  .1. 


HiVet',  citrus  fruit:  Temple  oranges.  "  $6^65 

bushel.  Temple  oranges  and  white  seedless  graoe. 

grapkruV0  Kro'' /^&nsei  and  pink  seedless 
grapeiruit,  $6.<0  bushel.  (Prepaid  to  average  diq- 

wSo.F|l(rrldal>aSket8  Schuyler  Jacfaon, 

SHLe’rS r  £ 

F  n,hmfU  Pry  guaranteed.  $5.75  per  bushel  Newton 
jv  Dabolt.  P.  O.  Box  641.  Mt.  Dora,  Florida. 

NEW  crop  black  walnut  meats.  Hand  cracked  and 
t7pri'kea-  Pouncl  $1.60;  2  pounds.  $3.15;  5  pounds 
$7.50  prepaid,  R.  L,  Harman.  WellsvUle.  Pa.  ' 

CLn°ZERJ'T>-  5  P*°nUnds  $1'45:  6  pails  $7-00  pre~ 

vP.  J'drd  ,zone-  60  pounds  $8.00  F.OB.  Buck- 
wheat  10  tC  cheaper.  John  Mosher.  Moravia.  N.  Y 

TIiEE  Opened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  tc  von 
pJ*pad-  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 

h;  L“gw1e?  I5'00'  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
»h  pm.nt.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo.  Florida. 


**'  1  ^  "  ■■■  *  ut  r>U, _ i.1  lUi  lUa, 

H^Cl0U.S,  °.ranB^  grapefruit.  $4.25  bushel- 

half  bushel  tangerines,  $2.75.  Everything  prepaid' 
.Tames  Kimber.  Winter  Park.  Florida  PPld' 


dlhe*°T’  Shawefrirn  m  a*5  'the  best‘  $3.25  biiitaj 
nere.  a,  Shaw.  loll  6th  Ave.,  Bradenton.  Florida. 


COUNTRY  ROARn 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City  N  Y 

kepfecSonflgd0e°^tiarternity  ^  UP"'ed 


BSyaBOX°a2^ 


MODERN  farm,  good  dirt  highway,  altitude  1  365  ft 
wood  fires,  wholesome  food,  good  library,  children 
welcome.  BOX  2629,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


np,;VDE?  farm  offers  convalescent  care 

Pleasant  rooms,  modern  conveniences.  Goat  milk 
r  .,bleA  Write  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholds,  Star 
Route,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York. 


PETERED  middleaged  man  would  like  room  and 

.?farn,wthnJJnlvat4l  famI1-v  in  the  Catskills.  Reason- 
able.  BOX  2639,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally.  Private 

family  near  New  York.  State  details.  BOX  2655 
Rural  NewYorker.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUBJECT  to  prior  sale,  approximately  50  tons  wire 
baled  hay;  also  1,000  bushels  heavy  oats,  loose. 

450Iw„Jna^°a,  NeS  YTk-  ,.APPly  Lester  H.  Hearn, 
45  West  45th  St,,  New  York  City. 


FOR  Sale:  Saw,  gasoline  power  table  saw,  four  cylin- 

io  .  motor-  adjustable  table,  six  blades, 

Ia4°  i8  PS  skids  for  easy  handling;  like  new; 

3.100.  Berkshire  Trout  Farm.  Sheffield.  Mass. 


STRAW,  wheat  and  rye.  truck  loads,  carloads. 
Livermore.  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


HAV  ,,for  sal-e;  Good  duality,  any  quantity.  Barn 
'!:l,?d  °r,  P»*up  haled.  Will  deliver  anywhere  in 

Telephone  ^  J"  McEneny‘  °xford-  New  York. 

Wp™nBy?vanTalraa11  Cub  traclor‘  Schoficld,  Hamburg, 


JA'5ESWAY  incubator,  1,875  turkey  egg  capacity. 

This  is  second  unit  to  be  attached  to  first  or 
second  unit.  Not  useable  alone.  Used  but  a  couple 
of  years.  Buyers  must  call.  A  bargain  $140.  J  M. 
Johnson.  New  Preston,  Conn. 


NEW  HO -ft,  9- inch  white  solid  woven  cotton  belt. 
New  York16”"  L‘  L"  Strceter  &  Sons.  Johnstown, 


WANTED:  Field  chopper,  side  delivery  rake  two- 
.  wheeled  mariure-spreader.  Give  full  details  ineltid- 
condition,  price.  Walter  Huber, 
Sailes  St.,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


HAY  for  sale  June- July  cutting:  field  cured;  mixed 
clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Polvmeadows  Farm, 
4873h  Shaftsbury‘  Vermont.  Telephone  Bennington 


10  4I-  P-  electric  motor.  Single  phase.  Good  condition. 

Mounted  on  an  all  steel  two  wheel  portable  iron 
carriage.  200  ft.  heavy  rubbberized  all  weather  cable. 
Can  be  used  for  cutting  wood,  running  convevors, 
ensilage  cutting  and  other  heavy  work.  Skyer  Stock 
Farm,  Newburgh.  New  York 


WANTED:  Hot  bed  sash  3x6  ft.  Write  condition, 
wod,  price.  Alfred  W.  Frosch.  Hurlock,  Maryland. 


MANAGER:  Dairy  farm,  any  size.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  profitable  milk  production,  crop  manage¬ 
ment,  machinery  and  building  maintenance.  Personnel 

J5®81,  referenc«s.  Give  full  particulars. 
BDN  .;640,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  One  1926  American  La-France  city  service 
hook  and  ladder  truok.  Early  1950  delivery  Full 
complement  of  ladder  to  50  ft.,  extinguishers,  band 
tools,  etc.  Excellent  appearance.  If  interested 
communicate  with  A.  P.  Smith.  Town  Clerk,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  JMllk  route  in  New  Yom  State  Write 

particulars.  BOX  2656,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Cedar  fence  posts.  Gem  W.  Hutchins" 

Indian  Lake,  New  York. 


WANTED:  To  adopt  infant  girl.  Mrs.  Clavton 
Newcomb.  Hunter,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Green  Bon  power  grinder  and  lard  press. 
Joseph  Bartke,  Leeds.  New  York. 


ADVANTAGEOUS  investigate  northern  red  hearted 
cedar  posts.  Specialize  in  poles,  telephone,  trans¬ 
mission,  pole  barns;  delivery.  Fletcher  Farms  Nor¬ 
wood,  New  York. 


HAWKINS  five  deck  starting  battery  $60  A. 
Granata,  Kings  Park,  L.  I. 


ONE  nearly  new  Standard  Twin  Engine  5  horsepower 

tractor  with  riding  carriage,  all  new  rubber  tires 
including  cultivator,  10-inch  plow  and  3-foot  cutter 
bar.  Used  less  than  one  week.  Cost  price  about  $850, 
will  soil  for  $625.  Purchaser  must  see  machine  and 
make  sale  final.  D.  Schultz,  44  Fowler  St..  Port 
Jervis.  New  York. 


ONE  Wain  Itoyall-Hydraulio  Digger  for  Ford  or 

Ferguson  tractor,  also  Case  Model  S  tractor  with 
plows,  mowing  machine  and  snowplow.  Harrison  Lewis. 
Jr.,  Highland  Mills,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  No.  1  Lane  sawmill,  complete,  good  con¬ 
dition.  $350.  Francis  J.  Winkler.  Mlddleburgh, 
New  York. 


GOULD  centrifugal  pump  2%”  discharge,  375  gallons 
minute,  pulleys  and  V-belt  complete.  Oser's  Farm- 
403  Henley  Ave.,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 
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At  Millstone  Acres 

Combining  poultry  farming  and 
frozen  vegetables  has  pi’oved  to  be  a 
successful  venture  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  H.  Fleet  at  Millstone  Acres  in 
Merrimack  County,  New  Hampshire. 
They  purchased  their  farm  seven 
years  ago  and  Mrs.  Fleet  came  up 
here  with  her  father  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  get  things  under  way  before 
Mr.  Fleet  felt  able  to  give  up  his 
manufacturing  business  to  join  her. 

Two  freezers,  250  and  30  cubic  feet 
capacity  were  installed  and  they  not 
only  handle  their  own  produce  but 
allow  for  renting  space  to  neighbors. 
This  year  Mr.  Fleet  has  handled 
5,000  baby  chicks  in  lots  of  500  once 
a  month.  The  majority  of  these  are 
being  killed  and  frozen  as  broilers 
and  fryers  with  1,000  of  the  best 
being  carried  over  as  layers  for  next 
Winter  and  Summer. 

The  layers  are  selected  half  from 
the  early  chicks  and  half  from  the 
late  ones.  This  gives  him  half  his 
layers  cofning  into  production  in  the 
early  Fall,  thus  insuring  good  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  Winter.  In  the 
early  Spring  when  these  birds  start 
to  slack  off,  the  second  batch  will 
come  along  and  give  him  good  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  Summer  when 
production  is  generally  down  and 
there  is  the  heaviest  demand  for  eggs 
for  the  Summer  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  first  pullets  start 
to  fall  off  in  egg  production,  Mr.  Fleet 
begins  to  cull  heavily,  putting  the 
birds  into  the  freezer  as  fast  as  they 
are  killed  and  dressed.  In  the  Fall 
when  the  new  pullets  start  to  lay,  the 
ones  that  have  laid  through  the 
Summer  are  killed  and  frozen.  He 
finds  this  arrangement  gives  him  a 
steady  supply  of  both  eggs  and  meat 
and  keeps  his  feed  bill  low  and  egg 
production  high. 

He  has  a  year  round  demand  for 
both  eggs  and  meat  from  hotels 
catering  to  summer  tourists  and 
winter  ski  enthusiasts.  There  are 
many  people  with  summer  homes 
in  the  section  who  depend  on  him 
for  their  poultry,  eggs  and  vegetables. 
Many  of  them  carry  back  a  supply 
of  frozen  poultry  and  vegetables  for 
storage  in  locker  plants  in  the  city 
when  they  return  home  in  the  Fall. 

With  poultry  meat  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  program,  Mr.  Fleet 
finds  Rhode  Island  Reds  the  most 
satisfactory  bird  for  his  use.  They 
flesh  well  and  the  meat  is  less  stringy 
than  that  of  some  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds.  They  lay  a  good  quantity 
of  large  eggs.  He  grows  a  few  cocker¬ 
els  for  roasters  and  is  able  to  get 
them  to  weigh  seven  to  seven  and 
one-half  pounds  at  five  and  one-half 
months.  With  this  record,  he  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  any  capon- 
izing.  By  feeding  extra  com  meal  in 
the  mash  and  cracked  corn  in  the 
grain  for  two  weeks  before  killing, 
he  gets  a  good  layer  of  fat  on  the 
breasts  of  the  cockerels  which  makes 
them  particularly  delicious  for  roast¬ 
ing.  When  he  first  started,  Mr.  Fleet 
used  entirely  sexed  chicks  but  has 
found  that,  in  the  end,  they  do  not 
warrant  the  extra  cost  and  now  uses 
only  straight-run  chicks. 

This  past  Summer  in  addition  to 
enlarging  his  converted  barn,  he 
bought  a  scalding  and  picking  ma¬ 
chine.  Previous  to  this,  he  has  had 
his  birds  custom  picked  in  a  nearby 
town,  but  he  figures  that  the  20 
cents  per  bird  he  has  had  to  pay  for 
this  will  soon  pay  for  the  new 
equipment. 

The  southwest  half  of  the  barn  has 
been  converted  into  chicken  pens. 
There  are  two  on  the  ground  floor, 
one  cn  the  second  floor,  and  he  has 
just  finished  one  on  the  third  floor 
which  he  is  using  this  year  for  addi¬ 
tional  brooding  space.  The  other  half 
of  the  barn  is  used  for  the  flock  of 
registered  and  grade  Suffolk  sheep 
and  for  hay  storage.  I  rather  sus¬ 
pect  the  sheep  are  the  favorite  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  farm  as  the  conversation 
kept  turning  to  them  and  I  was  taken 
to  look  at  them  before  being  shown 
the  poultry.  The  ewes  had  just 
finished  l&mbing  and  certainly  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves  with 
five  sets  of  twins  for  nine  ewes. 
A  few  of  the  colony  houses  double  as 
maternity  pens  for  the  early  lambs. 
With  either  a  coal  or  an  electric 
heater  for  warmth  the  first  few  days, 
there  is  no  danger  of  chilled  lambs 
and  the  sheep  are  back  in  the  main 
barn  before  the  colony  houses  are 
needed  for  the  chicks. 

The  Fleets  are  already  finding  their 
present  acreage,  part  of  which  is  in 
Pine  woods,  too  restricted  for  their 
growing  operations.  Both  range  for 


chickens  and  pasture  for  sheep  are 
short.  Like  so  many  New  Hampshire 
farms,  it  was ,  rocky  and  run  down 
when  they  bought  it.  The  only  level 
and  productive  land  is  devoted  to  the 
three  vegetable  gardens.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  land  near  the  buildings  is 
used  for  poultry  range  and  the  sheep 
have  the  rest.  A  small  pond  supplies 
ample  water  for  all  their  needs  and 
a  stream  runs  through  the  pasture. 
Mr.  Fleet  is  stocking  the  pond  with 
fish  to  supply  sport  not  only  for  him¬ 
self  but  also  to  tenants  of  a  small 
cottage  which  he  has  fixed  over  to 
rent.  It  consists  of  a  living  room, 
with  a  grand  stone  fireplace,  kitchen, 
bedroom,  and  bathroom  complete 
with  shower. 

As  I  think  of  the  many  activities 
of  this  ambitious  couple,  I  wonder 
how  they  crowd  all  the  work  they  do 
into  24  hours  and  still  have  time  left 
to  sleep.  Even  with  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  and  modem  equipment,  there 
is  a  lot  to  be  done  in  handling  4,000 
broilers,  1,000  layers  and  approxi¬ 
mately  an  acre  of  vegetables,  together 
with  the  sheep.  E.  T.  Latting 

Conference  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultrymen 

Over  300  poultrymen  attended  the 
all  day  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers’  Association  Breeders  Con¬ 
ference  last  month  in  Manchester.  A 
highlight  of  the  program  was  an  air¬ 
ing  of  views  concerning  the  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  All  those 
discussing  this  felt  that  making  it 
compulsory  for  those  in  the  Pullorum 
phases  to  be  in  the  breeding  stages 
of  the  plan  is  not  right.  This  ruling  is 
due  to  take  effect  this  year  and  will 
force  many  New  Hampshire  farms 
into  the  breeding  stages  that  are  not 
now  in  this  official  work.  Grant 
Jasper  of  Hudson  and  Eben  Wood  of 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  were  very 
critical  of  the  plan  and  said  that  they 
are  not  now  in  the  breeding  work 
but  are  doing  more  than  the  plan 
calls  for.  Russell  Grenton  of  Strath- 
am  and  Oliver  Hubbard  of  Walpole 
on  the  other  hand  were  favorable  to 
the  purposes  of  the  plan,  felt  that  it 
had  done  a  lot  of  good  and  serves  as 
a  guarantee  to  buyers  in  distant 
points  that  stock  has  come  up  to 
a  minimum  standard. 

Dr.  Byerly  of  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
Head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  said  that  this  debated  change 
in  the  plan  was  voted  by  a  34  to  13 
majority  of  the  States  in  the  plan  and 
that,  although  his  department  could 
veto  this  vote,  they  probably 
wouldn’t.  He  indicated  that  he  felt 
New  Hampshire  poultrymen  should 
move  into  the  higher  breeding  stages 
of  the  plan. 

Burley  Winton  of  the  Regional  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  in  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  discussing  leucosis,  re¬ 
ported  that  it  has  been  fairly  defi¬ 
nitely  shown  that  this  disease  can  be 
transmitted  through  the  egg  to  the 
chick.  The  adult  carriers  are  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  at  present.  The 
laboratory  is  working  to  develop  a 
test  for  these  carriers. 

Frank  Reed  of  the  University  of 
Maine  reported  that  Maine  is  now 
raising  about  10,000,000  broilers  a 
year.  These  birds  are  raised  to 
heavier  weights,  four  pounds  to  five 
pounds;  the  cool  climate  is  favorable 
to  the  production  of  these  bigger 
birds. 

The  banquet  and  entertainment  in 
the  evening  was  sponsored  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Club  of  America. 
Franklin  Flanders,  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers  Assn,  president, 
presided  during  the  day  and  Andrew 
Danish  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Club  president,  presided  in  the 
evening.  r.  w. 


This  top  White  Leghorn  pen  in  the 
1948-49  egg  laying  tests  was  owned 
by  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  entered  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Test. 


J,  5  Send  right  'now  for  our  NEW 


/  ™  baby  chick  catalog  I 

{  “  FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg  ! 
'  g—  money  with  chicks  that  are 
jg  Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound,  j 

{  -Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc 

!>,  5k.  Bo*  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  £ 


A  RSH  ALLSuI 

ONEY-  MAKERS'”"' 

clean 

'Selected.  SlicUnA.  ,  OaAtft  PvuMtt' 


W.  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 
Bred  for  high  egg  production 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 
Bred  for  quick  broiler  profits 

Special  Saving •  on  Red  Rack 
Cockerel a 

Writs  for  free  Catalog,  Prices,  end 
Full  Information 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


M>  5  | 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


c 

I 


Bred  to  give  you  maximum  results  in  ess  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
Quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs.  All 
breeders  on  our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  8. 
APPROVED  FTTLLOBUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Red- Reek 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses. 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Writ©  for  folder 
and  prices  today! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


c 


gEESE  —  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  BOUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42o  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-17,  s.  Approved.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


QTT  21  ‘nPT  S.  c.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  special  selected  B.  W.  D. 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


A  TRULY  GREAT  PRODUCTION  STRAIN 
THE  RECORDS  PROVE  IT! 

£Latr  keying  test  records  ’  prove 

that  WARREN  Production  Reds  are  one 

“Fla^einCaThPtl^ly..greai  Strains  No 
hf,ia  T!?e  Pan  Performance  here, 

but  consistent  winnings  prove  the  profit- 
qualities  bred  into  every  WARREN  *chiek 

STORtfc11^1-  pONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS.  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

Pen  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  US  _ . 

3nd.High  Pen  A11  Breeds. 
° ALE 1. ,H^gh  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I  R  pPn 

PENNSYLVANIA:  HigTELR.  Pen. 
When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven— 
Proven — have  been  for  many  years 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 

bloodan«r3.ar>^en  i:hlcks  y°u  Set  the  same 
Diood— -same  breeding — same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 
coritests^and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTlI 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Ma„  .production  hamps1  d) 

M  21U'Yfir.Ctwih*d*  Pul'orum  Clean 
.  ."  Year#  Without  a  Reactor 

STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

WAR  REN 

North  Brookfield,  Mui. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


—■■■■■:  homestead  beds  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RL  IB,  NEWTON,  CONN. 

Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

And  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  3  Wks.  Started  Pullets.  Circular  Available. 
RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hampshires.  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red -Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Bocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


IMPORTED  BLOOD 
EGG&MEAT  CROSSES 


Austra- Whites  descended  from  imported  fouadatioti 
high-production,  large-type  strains.  Cornish-Rocks, 
Cornish-Hamps,  Wyandotte- Rocks  for  premium-qual¬ 
ity  broilers  with  crossbreed  stamina.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Passed.  Pullets,  Chicks,  Males.  Catalog  free..  Post¬ 
card  sufficient.  Lone  Elm  Hatchery,  5032 A  Nokomis,  III. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES! 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  every  100 
ordered,  if  order  is  placed  by  February 
15.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 


Send  Cash  or  Money  Order  for  immediate  or  future  shipments.  200,000 
big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  All  baby  chicks  bloodtested. 
and  true  to  breed.  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  SEND  ORDERS  NOW. 
DON'T  DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  &.  Barred  Rocks....  . $12.95  $15.40  $14.95 


Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


13.95  16.40  14.95 

12.95  24.50  4.00 

13.95  26.00  6.00 


.95 


ANY  SEX 
ANY  BREED 

OUR  CHOICE,  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$10.50  foeor 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


m— "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

As  a  reward  for  ordering  your  ehicks  four  weeks  in  advance 
we  will  send  yon  WOLF  “AAA"  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
y  at  the  regular  “AAA”  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  8  Breeds  backed  by  40  years  of  rigid  flock 
improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with  overnight 
,  delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  you  how  to  make  money  with  your  poultry.  Tells  afl 
’  about  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Controlled  Flocks. 


S\ar 

Save  Y°* 
troeb*8 
thicks-. 


U.  S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  j 


’FARMERS 

FRIEND" 


HATCHERY 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


WOLF 

DEPT. 5 


///Seru/  You  A  m/AL  ORD£0 . 
of  SUNSHINE  CHICKS  on  APPROVAL.' 


Crossbreed 
Sexed  Pullets 
Pullorum 
Passed 


Now  you  don't  have  to  guess.  We’ll  PROVE  that  Sunshine  Chicks 
are  everything  you  desire.  Your  money  back  for  the  chicks  and  feed 
unless  you're  delighted.  Leading  pure  &  crossbreeds.  Bred  to  lay. 
Indiana  U.  S.  Approved.  Mail  postcard  or  letter  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  and  BARGAIN  CHICK  PRICES. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box  1 1 29-A,  Corydon,  INDIANA 
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BABY  $1  O  AA  Per 
CHICKS  JLOaVU  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 

method.) 

'  » 

Tolman  Hocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
(THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

I  ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

a  SONS,  Inc 


^Tllini—ll  iIWi¥WMI  f  i|li'i’ll'ITirTllllMH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 
Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

Oil  f  O  Poultry  Yards 
1  1  JLt  *J  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


110CHICKS,s„ec/a/$790 

Please  remember  2  things  when  you  read  these  M 
sensational  prices:  <1 )  They  are  for  110  chicks,  m 
(2)  Hayes'  chicks  are  world  famous  for  excel-  SEE 
lent  quality  .  .  .  fine  meat  birds  and  egg  con-  BELOW 
test  winners.  Scott  Hayes  won  FIRST  PRIZE,  all  breeds, 
FIRST  PRIZE,  All  Heavy  Breeds,  and  many  other  prizes 
last.  year  in  Official  Illinois  Egg  Laying  Contest.  ORDER 
NOW  to  avoid  disappointment.  95%  sexing  accuracy 
guaranteed.  We  pay  postage  on  cash-in-full  orders.  You 
pay  postage  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  ORDER  TODAY. 

Str.  Hatch  Males  Putlets 

Austra  Whites  I  P«r/S1i° 

Minorca  Leghorns  >  $13.90  $4.90  $27.80 

IHamp  Leghorns  > 

White  Leghorns  ...  .  5X2.90  $3.90  $25.80 

R^cksf  Wh.  \  $12.90  $11.90  $14.90 

Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds  I  _ 

Mixed  Heavies....  . f  $9.90  $8.90  $11.90 

Mixed  Chicks — May  be  all  Light  breeds 

pullets,  all  males  or  str.  $TQA  for  broilers,  $nAA 
hatch — at  least  %  heavy  /  YU  mostly  males,  J  '  v 

breeds., per  110 . .  per  110...... 

"AA"  and  "AAA"  Grade  Chicks  slightly  higher, 
SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 
DEPT.  185  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


CHAMBERIM 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chickg  you  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
breeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Br.ni.biA'.  vl 


HOT  TIP— MONEY  BOTH  WAYS! 

We're  big  birds  and  terrific  layers. 
World’s  Oldest  strain.  Largest 
B..O.P.  flock  in  country.  Highest 
ratings  possible  from  TJ.  8.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Official  records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  my  boss  today  for  catalog. 


Parks’  barred  Rocks 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Ihvestlgate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


WHITE  flFRItnn  GUH1ED5 


Bif  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth.  BABY 
GUINEAS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  Book  on  Guinea 
Raisin;  50c.  Catslo;  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  A-11  Goshen,  lad. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS — EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN'S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield,  Ohie 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  very  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year  to  all.  In  this  second  issue  of 
our  Centennial  year  we  think  it  is 
fitting  to  report  the  year’s  work.  It 
has  developed  many  new  and  pleas¬ 
ant  correspondents.  We  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  successful  in  correcting 
wrongs,  but  we  always  find  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  the  attempt  and  we 
rejoice  when  full  justice  can  be  done. 
We  thank  the  good  friends  who  have 
helped  us  in  so  many  ways  to  make 
the  work  successful.  We  appreciate 
greatly  the  cards  and  gifts  so  kindly 
sent  us. 

Some  of  our  readers  tell  us  they 
can  detect  the  earmarks  of  a  scheme 
by  recalling  an  experience  reported 
on  this  page.  That  is  what  we  have 
tried  to  do,  and  we  are  pleased  with 
any  measure  of  success.  Honest  offers 
are  not  built  up  with  flowery  phrases 
and  ambiguous  language.  The  glow¬ 
ing  rewards  often  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  schemers.  We  recall  a 
case  where  a  party  discovered  that  a 
lot  in  New  Jersey,  which  he  had 
bought  sight  unseen,  and  paid  taxes 
on  for  years,  did  not  exist  and  never 
had  existed.  It  behooves  readers  to 
stop,  look  and  consider  before  enter¬ 
ing  into  agreements.  Know  the  facts. 
We  venture  to  say  we  have  answered 
questions  on  every  conceivable  in¬ 
dustry  and  subject  under  the  sun.  We 
have  been  asked  where  one  could  get 
a  “human  spine,”  and  to  suggest  a 
name  for  a  new  product  so  the  party 
could  win  in  a  contest.  We  answer  all 
these  queries  as  fully  as  possible,  but 
some  are  beyond  us. 

This  year  we  must  ask  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  our  friends  for  delay  in  reply 
to  their  letters.  The  volume  of  mail 
has  been  overwhelming.  We  wrote 
some  30,000  letters  in  1949. 

Our  record  of  collections  of  the 
various  complaints  sent  in  since  1910 
is  as  follows: 


1910 

400  claims  collected 

$9,665.45 

1911 

539 

it 

it 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

tt 

it 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

CL 

tt 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

it 

it 

10,665.50 

1915 

921 

U 

it 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

a 

tt 

18,131.54 

1917 

1,630 

a 

it 

23,961.21 

1918 

2,232 

u 

tt 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

a 

it 

44,684.29 

1920 

2,493 

it 

tt 

45,592.74 

1921 

■1,584 

tt 

a 

45,804.23 

1922 

1,479 

tt 

tt 

62,549.60 

1923 

2,246 

n 

a 

79,138.91 

1924 

1,588 

tt 

tt 

52,753.39 

1925 

1,436 

it 

a 

56,323.09 

1926 

1,613 

it 

tt 

45,864.59 

1927 

1,450 

a 

tt 

52,520.94 

1928 

1,046 

it 

it 

47,159.59 

1929 

1,459 

u 

tt 

49,554.01 

1930 

1,148 

tt 

tt 

41,128.04 

1931 

1,064 

u 

tt 

57,065.68 

1932 

1,240 

it 

tt 

38,141.49 

1933 

1,080 

a 

a 

39,791.83 

1934 

1,153 

tt 

tt 

28,985.83 

1935 

1,184 

tt 

tt 

39,452.15 

1936 

1,093 

it 

a 

21,650.54 

1937 

1,008 

it 

tt 

20,714,48 

1938 

1,098 

u 

it 

22,347.45 

1939 

911 

tt 

tt 

23,568.07 

1940 

820 

tt 

tt 

22,996.65 

1941 

2,202 

tt 

tt 

35,876.36 

1942 

1,104 

tt 

tt 

29,563.29 

1943 

1,434 

a 

tt 

36,164.72 

1944 

1,058 

tt 

tt 

24,370.67 

1945 

1,064 

it 

tt 

26,526.24 

1946 

894 

tt 

tt 

29,867.55 

1947 

879 

u 

a 

30,733.42 

1948 

949 

tt 

tt 

29,409.16 

1949 

1,165 

tt 

a 

45,402.58 

50,539 

$1,371,821.99 

I  sent  an 

order 

of  $7.45 

for  five 

cartons  of  cigarettes  to  Rex  Products, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  I  have  written 
several  times  but  get  no  reply.  They 
do  not  answer  or  refund  my  money. 

New  Hampshire  m.  k. 

We  are  advised  that  Jack  Gordon, 
proprietor  of  Rex  Products  is  charged 
with  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
There  have  been  many  complaints 
over  the  cigarette  offers  in  various 
places.  Those  who  buy  out-of-State 
cigarettes  should  remember  that  a 
New  York  State  law  provides  that 
such  buyers  may  bring  into  the  State, 
for  their  own  use,  less  than  two 
cartons  of  cigarettes  without  report¬ 
ing  the  purchase.  Those  buying  more 
than  this  quantity  outside  the  State, 
by  mail  or  otherwise,  must  file  tax 
returns  and  pay  the  tax  within  24 
hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  cigarettes. 
Penalties  are  assessed  for  failure  to 
report  and  pay  the  tax  within  the  24 
hours.  Lists  of  purchasers  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Tax  Department  by 
dealers  out  of  State. 


Some  time  ago  I  ordered  a  book 
from  Glenway  Publishing  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  priced  at 
$5.00  and  they  asked  a  $2.00  partial 
payment.  After  examining  the  book 
I  decided  to  return  it.  I  sent  it  back 
and  asked  for  a  refund.  The  company 
returned  it  to  me.  How  can  I  mail 
this  book  so  that  I  can  return  it  and 
get  a  refund.  They  never  answered 
my  letters  when  I  notified  them  that 
I  did  not  want  the  book  and  would 
not  take  up  their  plan  of  how  to 
make  money  addressing  envelopes? 

New  York  Mrs.  c.  p. 

We  wrote  a  courteous  letter  to  the 
Glenway  Publishing  Company  pre¬ 
senting  this  complaint  and  explain-' 
ing  that  our  reader  did  not  want  the 
book,  had  returned  it  and  asked  for 
a  refund.  We  also  explained  that  the 
book  had  been  sent  back  to  her  and 
she  still  did  not  want  it,  and  had 
asked  them  if  they  would  refund  her 
two  dollars.  The  “reply”  we  received 
from  the  Glenway  Publishing 
Company  was  our  letter  torn  up  in 
a  dozen  pieces  and  returned  in  one 
of  their  envelopes.  We  refer  to  this 
so  that  our  readers  will  know  it  is 
useless  to  ask  refunds  from  this 
company.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
considerable  complaint  in  regard  to 
suggestions  of  work-at-home  along 
this  line  and  we  have  not  recom¬ 
mended  the  plans. 


We  sent  tulips  to  Mrs.  Bessie  M. 
Francis  at  Greenwood,  Delaware.  She 
sent  us  a  check  in  payment  for  $40. 
She  also  ordered  300  baby  chicks  and 
sent  us  $63.  Both  checks  have  been 
returned  to  us  unpaid  by  the  bank 
and  we  would  like  to  collect  them. 
We  have  written  her  several  times 
and  had  promises,  but  they  are  not 
kept.  We  thought  perhaps  we  might 
be  able  to  get  the  amounts  through 
you.  We  appreciate  all  your  past 
favors.  E.  j.  b. 

New  Hampshire 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  send  out 
checks  when  there  are  not  sufficieW 
funds  to  take  care  of  them  but  in  this 
case  there  is  $103  to  be  charged  up 
to  experience  because  Mrs.  Francis 
has  forfeited  her  Post  Office  Box  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  Furthermore 
she  moved  to  Greenwood,  Delaware 
and  disappeared.  The  Post  Office  has 
no  further  record  of  her  now  and 
letters  to  her  are  returned.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  her  address. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
gyp  antifreeze  concerns  are  making 
their  killing.  We  are  advised  that 
“some  individuals  are  selling  five 
cents’  worth  of  a  cheap  salt,  calcium 
chloride,  mixed  with  a  gallon  of 
water  for  anywhere  from  $1.00  ‘to 
$3.50.”  It  costs  more  than  the  good 
antifreeze  and  readers  will  be  wise 
to  stick  to  the  standard  products. 


On  January  18,  1949,  I  purchased 
from  John  Lord,  431  East  75th  St., 
New  York,  who  advertises  new  and 
rebuilt  automotive  engines,  a  100  per 
cent  rebuilt  1939  Ford  motor  for  $105 
in  exchange  for  an  old  motor  in  re- 
buildable  condition.  I  paid  a  $25  de¬ 
posit,  which  was  to  be  refunded  after 
inspection  of  the  old  motor.  I  have 
requested  an  adjustment,  but  Mr. 
Lord  does  not  make  any  response. 
Although  he  told  me  it  would  be  a 
week  before  he  could  report,  it  has 
been  months.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  do  for  me  in  this  matter?  We 
certainly  think  we  should  have  some 
adjustment.  w.  j.  p. 

Connecticut 

This  is  another  individual  who  has 
“removed  and  left  no  address.”  We 
would  be  glad  to  locate  him,  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  have  had  dealings 
with  him  recently,  please  send  us 
his  address. 


I  ordered  nursery  stock  from  Hart¬ 
ford  Farms,  of  Hartford,  Michigan 
and  sent  $7.25.  They  added  charges 
to  it,  making  it  $9.35.  However,  the 
bulbs  were  not  at  all  satisfactory  and 
were  small,  dry  and  did  not  mature. 
We  wish  you  could  get  a  refund  for 
us,  or  else  warn  others  not  to  send 
orders  to  the  Hartford  Farms  under 
the  circumstances.  s.  c.  h. 

New  York 

The  Hartford  Farms  have  not  ad¬ 
justed  this  complaint,  and  as  we  have 
had  several  other  complaints  about 
the  character  of  the  stock  we  feel  our 
readers  should  have  the  record. 


depend  on  OeWITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


Offering  You  this 
complete  and  reliable  Service: 

1.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  "On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 

Super  Broad  Breast  Bronze, 

White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 

A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  — »  ask  for  full  detail* 
TODAY! 


Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 
»n  1950  Write  Today  {or 

your  FREE  Catalog 
_DepL  TR 
Zeeland,  Michigan 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


smr  /»«  mw  w 
s/tMDtmsm  saoHze 

*m  Minimum 

N.  Y.  TJ.  8.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean  Day-old  and  Started  Poults. 
All  produced  on  our  own  large  farm, 
from  carefully  selected  breeders 
Strong,  healthy,  outstanding  for  liva¬ 
bility  and  fast  growth.  Hatches  weekly.  Write  today 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  SEXED  TOMS. 


McDonald  farms,  Box  57-R 

PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION,  LONG  ISLANO 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes'  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  8.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  i\.  J . 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  STRAIN 

Big  Meat  Type  —  Broad  Breasts.  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
U.  S.(  D.  A.  Small  Whites 
KNOLL  TURKEY  STRAIN 

BOX  R-1,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkev  Cron 
U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardv  Northern 
Bred.  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision  AkS 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands,  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea- 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees 

iara-aga  rja  a- 

Get  U.  S.  Certified  Broad  BI^S1D 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MAFtVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-1,  ZEELAND,  EY  MICHIGAN 

Wa(:ori.  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad- 

b roasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domet 
and  Chaumlere  White  Hollands,  V.  8.  D.  A  Kolrs- 
.UUVhr-,nAU  3t0ck  F;8-  Approved -Puilorum  Con- 
orders.'  Silver  wVd^a'tcliery^BwSOglTe^Lir  Mich! 

GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For.  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  TJ.  8.  Approved- 
Pudorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonlhl, 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands.  USD  A  White.  Catalog  Free 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson.  Box  302.  Holland]  Michigan 


POULTS 

,mvSJEIDELTON  FARMS 

BOX  R,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Available  from  March  thru  season.  Our  poults  will 
make  you  more  money  due  to  superior  bory  type  and 
ability  to  dress  off  at  any  age.  U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year  MARSTONS  TURKEY  LAND 
R.  D.  No.  I,  HEBRON,  MAINE 

poults  LwAnwZ  m5fAHLL  broadbheast'bronze 

POULTS  NOW.  Big  demand.  Popular  weight.  Quick 
Heavy  breasted.  U.S.  Approved-Puliorum 
Clean.  LAN-TAY  TURKEY^  FARM, 

B0X  l5'  ANCHORAGE,  KENTUCKY 


wUhR  uE.TSl.  Hroad  Breasted  Bronze^  Improved 

KUNE'S^TU R KF v  pTa  a*  k0Wer  Prices-  Wriu 
KLINES  TURKEY  PLANT.  Bex  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meaduw  break  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  la  thla  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  WBSsaic,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced  cook,  general  housework, 

gardener,  caretaker,  little  driving  but  driver’s 
license  desirable;  no  laundry,  help  on  grounds;  nicely 
furnished  living  quarters,  location,  modest  Colonial 
home  in  beautiful  Whitemarsh  Valley  about  15  miles 
from  center  Philadelphia.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary.  BOX  74  Whitemarsh,  Penna. 
WANTED:  Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  work  my 
farm  in  Greene  County.  New  York,  on  shares.  To 
the  right  party  (Graham  School  graduate  preferred) 
modern  machinery  and  house.  Must  like  Guernseys. 
Tell  experience  and  references  in  first  letter.  Married 
man,  children  no  objection.  50  head.  BOX  2601, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ . 

COUPLE,  young  man  help  farm  work.  Mother  assist 

housework,  June,  July,  August.  Write  fully,  refer¬ 
ences.  L.  H.  Hearn,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York, 
New  York.  _ _ 

FRUIT  man  wanted  to  work  on  peach  orchard.  Must 

be  experienced  spraying  and  pruning,  etc.  Farm 
located  50  miles  from  New  York.  BOX  2602,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman  on  modern  turkey  farm.  Must 

know  throughly  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
House  available.  References  required.  Rhinehart’s, 
Lanesboro,  Mass.  Telephone  4694. _ 

MAEGEO  Farms:  One  of  the  largest  Guernsey  herds 

in  the  South;  occasionally  openings  for  hand  milkers; 
excellent  wages.  Contact  R.  A.  McLaughlin,  Manager, 
r.  F.  D.  5,  Lexington,  North  Carolina. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine  oper¬ 

ators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking  care 
of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  Small 
furnished  apartments  available  for  married  men 
without  children  or  with  one  child.  Write  Garelick 
Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  telephone 
Franklin  419  or  1122.  _ 

MAN:  Light  duties,  country  inn.  Own  room,  bath. 

Write  Harbor  Hill,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y, _ 

QUIET,  refined  woman  to  keep  house  for  man  and 

grown  son.  Beautiful  small  home  in  Westchester 
County.  Desire  one  who  would  appreciate  happy  home 
surroundings.  Write  full  particulars  about  yourself, 
references,  age,  monthly  wage.  BOX'  2615,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  under  50,  with  recent  farm 
experience,  for  general  work  on  poultry  farm;  by 
month,  board  furnished.  Write  giving  references,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  salary.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  dry  stock 

barn.  State  age,  reference.  BOX  2616,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ ___________________ 

WORKING  farm  manager  for  purebred  Holstein  herd, 

central  New  York.  Good  house,  etc.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  when  available  and  salary.  BOX 

2617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED;  Manager  for  large  farm  developing  a 
purebred  Guernsey  herd  in  central  New  York  State. 
Give  complete  details  including  experience,  age, 
salary  expected  and  names  of  previous  employers;  also 
send  picture.  Address  BOX  2630,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly.  Room,  board  exchange  light 

housekeeping  services.  Two  adults.  Small  house, 
suburbs.  Good  home,  own  room,  radio.  BOX  186, 
Thornwood,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single  highly  experienced  herdsman. 

Sober,  trustworthy.  Commercial  dairy.  Room,  board 
and  excellent  wages.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho, 
New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  single,  sober,  seeks  position  on 

farm.  Experienced.  John  Klein,  68  State  St., 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

SINGLE  man  or  woman  for '  general  farming,  able  to 

milk  by  hand,  also  machine  we  have;  no  smoking, 
good  home.  Klier,  Cincinnatus,  Cortland  County, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Married,  middleaged  couple,  prefer  Penn- 

sylvanla  Dutch  farmers;  wife  help  housework  and 
cooking;  man  work  young  fruit  farm  and  family 
garden,  etc.  New  furnished  home,  light,  oil  heat. 
Salary  expected  first  letter.  BOX  30,  Royersford,  Pa. 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  offered  single  man  or 
woman  after  proving  ability,  who  is  reliable,  con¬ 
genial,  alert,  work  willingly  and  get  results,  with 
or  without  supervision,  enjoy  caring  for  registered 
Holstein,  assist  with  everything;  modem  western 
New  York  farm.  Live  with  owner,  single  man  45; 
write  details.  BOX  2631,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  neat,  reliable,  to  learn  restaurant  and 
bar  business.  Good  home  with  gentleman.  S.  J.  BOX 
2659,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  boy  to  work  on  farm.  T.  J.  Reed, 
Cambridge,  New  York, _ 

GIRL  or  woman,  18  to  40,  neat  appearing,  cook  and 
waitress,  or  willing  to  learn.  Fast  worker.  Own 
room.  BOX  2641,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  experienced  man  for  work  on  modern  farm 
with  registered  Holsteins.  Good  wages  and  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions.  References.  Holland  Acres, 
New  Milford,  Conn. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  2,500  leghorns.  Modern  coop,  good 
house.  Bonus.  Don’t  apply  unless  highly  experi- 
enced.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  New  York. _ 

POULTItYMEN  (several),  experienced,  for  expanding 
capacity,  large  New  Jersey  broiler  farm.  Top  wages, 
etc.,  for  exceptional  men.  Write  BOX  2642,  Rural 
New-Yorker  or  telephone  Lakehurst  8-5171. _ 

COUPLE:  Gardener,  caretaker,  handyman;  house¬ 
keeper,  cook;  for  miniature  model  farm  (7  acres,  1 
cow,  100  chickens)  and  home;  both  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable,  references;  good  quarters; 
excellent  location  Westchester  County  45  minutes 
New  York;  state  qualifications,  wages  expected.  BOX 
2643,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer:  Take  charge  20 
cow  dairy.  Some  knowledge  crop  rotation  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Temperate  and  interested  in  working  for 
self.  Albany  County.  BOX  2644,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

DAIRY  farmer  and  wife,  childless,  or  single  man, 

Bober,  thoroughly  experienced  cow  man,  completely 
familiar  feeding,  management,  able  make  good  cows 
really  milk.  Surge  milker,  tractor,  farming  ex¬ 
perience  essential.  Qualifications,  references  first 
letter.  Offer  furnished  three  room  apartment,  all  food. 
¥200  month  start.  Permanent.  Future.  New  Jersey. 
BOX  2645,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Reliable  woman  or  girl.  Must  bo 

able  to  do  simple  cooking.  Three  children  in  family 
Good  home  and  private  room.  $100  per  month  to 
start.  Must  be  ready  to  begin  work  immediately. 
Write  BOX  ,768,  Newburgh,  New  York, _ 

WORKING  housekeeper.  Adlrondacks  In  Summer,  New 

,  r*c  suburbs  in  Winter.  Must  be  middleaged,  good 
cook.  Two  adults  in  family.  Write  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations.  salary  expected,  give  references.  BOX  2663, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ ’ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SINGLE  man,  late  fifties,  active,  versatile,  fastidious 

a n“  Hie  thinks)  intelligent,  will  exchange  services 
around  small  country  place,  inside  and  out.  for  good 
nome  with  small  family.  References  exchanged. 

*  ‘ease  give  details.  BOX  2603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  single,  age  68,  strong,  sober,  honest  willing 
worker,  handy  with  tools,  looking  for  home  in 
country  with  board,  room  and  small  wages.  What  have 
you?  BOX  2604,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELERLY  man  will  work  for  good  home  and  small 
wages,  or  handy  man  on  farm  or  boarding  house  or 
what  have  you,  BOX  2605,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager;  beef  or  hogs.  Can 
make  it  pay.  References,  married.  Kendall  Com- 
stock,  Ghent.  New  York. _ 

EUROPEAN  farm  manager,  university  diploma,  57 
years  old,  just  immigrated,  would  like  position 
gaining  experience  U.  S.  dairy  farm,  grain  and  corn 
Cultivation.  BOX  2606,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ESTONIAN  DP  couple  already  in  country;  no 

children;  man  experienced  16  years  forester,  saw¬ 
mill  operator;  speak  German,  some  English;  con¬ 
tact  Estonian  Relief  Committee,  243  East  34th  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Milk  plant  work  or  one  to  manage. 

Married,  experienced  in  pasteurizing  and  general 
milk  handling.  No  drinking  or  smoking.  BOX  2607, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERAN  desires  job  running  one-man  dairy  farm, 
or  work  on  shares  for  absentee  owner.  BOX  2608, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  reliable,  farm  experience;  gardener, 
caretaker.  BOX  2609,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


laundry.  Chapman,  care  Beatrice  Barry.  Sharon,  Conn. 


2618,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


steady.  BOX  2619,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


references.  BOX  2620,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


letter.  BOX  2621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Yorker. 


NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1.  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


FATHER  and  two  married  G.  I.  sons  and  their 
families  want  to  operate  on  shares,  50  cow  stocked 
and  equipped  dairy  farm  in  New  York  State.  G.  L. 
Woodward,  Route  100,  Katonah,  New  York. 


WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
cabins  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock  farms. 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr. )  Cobleskill  7,  "Eastern" 
New  York.  _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds ;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
GENOA  Finger  Lakes  farm.  100  acres.  Modern  house 
and  buildings.  All  improvements,  drilled  welL  State 
road.  Reasonably  priced.  BOX  2610,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

35  ACRES,  attractive  farmhouse,  poultryhouses,  two 
barns,  orchard,  electricity,  view;  one  mile  from 

village;  $5,500.  Berkshire  Farm  Agency,  East 

Chatham,  New  York. 


Cross  Roads,  Penna. 


YOUNG  experienced  Swiss  farmer  now  in  Switzerland. 

Ready  for  Spring  if  guarantee  can  be  procured. 
BOX  2632,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-Caretaker,  superintend.  Married,  no 

children.  Experienced  flowers,  lawns,  trees,  repairs, 
all  estate  work.  References,  dependable,  trustworthy. 
BOX  2633,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman.  Lifetime  ex¬ 

perience  herd  and  farm  crops.  Understand  all  type 
machinery.  Registered  herd  preferred.  Married,  one 
child.  References.  42  years  age.  BOX  2667,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wants  farm  position.  Knowns 

poultry,  Uvestock,  crops.  Gast,  Box  14,  Northfleld, 
New  Jersey. 


SIAN,  single,  caretaker  or  night  watchman.  Private 

estate.  BOX  2634,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  27,  two  years  dairy  farm  experience, 

wants  place  on  good  farm  with  refined  people.  Ex¬ 
perienced  Surge  milkers.  Conscientious  work  in  re¬ 
turn  good  treatment  and  home.  Start  at  $80.  BOX 
2635,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  experienced  with  layers.  Handy,  re¬ 

liable.  Willing  to  acccept  responsibility.  Single, 
room  and  board.  BOX  2636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  responsible  woman,  56,  wants  position 

in  small  cultured  family.  Quiet,  country  home.  Up¬ 
state  preferred.  Mrs.  S.  Tanner,  R.  D.  1,  Alpine, 
New  York.  _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  handyman,  thoroughly  ex¬ 

perienced  poultryman  and  gamekeeper.  Turkeys, 
pheasants,  wild  game.  Single,  reliable.  Capt. 
Tiffany,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


MANAGER  graduate  of  European  Agricultural  College, 

married,  no  children,  wide  experience  in  dairy  cattle, 
general  crops,  machinery,  looking  for  position  with 
good  prospects  as  farm  on  which  stHl  employed 
changes  owner.  Highest  references.  BOX  2637,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHEF,  cook,  wants  position  hotel,  institution.  31 

years  experience.  Economizing,  sanitary.  Best  refer- 
ences.  BOX  2660,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WORKING  dairy  and  farm  manager,  age  41.  Am 

handling  200  cow,  1,500  acre  operation  profitably. 
Wish  to  make  a  change.  Best  of  references.  State 
salary  in  first  letter.  BOX  2661,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION:  Farm  or  estate  manager,  experienced, 

capable,  dependable.  BOX  2657,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

HANDYMAN,  careful,  moderate.  BOX  2646,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER:  Full  charge  beef  cattle;  dairy  or  estate. 

Lifetime  experience  with  livestock,  crops  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Can  handle  men.  Permanent,  with  possibili¬ 
ties,  on  shares.  Percentage  and  salary.  Best  refer- 
ences.  BOX  2647,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  middleaged  widower  will  work  small  farm  or 
estate.  Edward  McEvoy,  59  West  89th  St.  New 
York  24,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  Wanted:  Expert  golf  club  maker,  golf 
pro  or  experienced  greenskeeper.  Married,  desirous 
of  permanent  connections.  BOX  2648  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  wanted  as  manager  or  caretaker. 

Age  35,  own  automobile.  Healthy,  capable  and 
hard  working.  Graduate  of  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Employed  during  the  war  as  carpenter. 
James  Powers,  Hubbardstown,  Mass.  Phone  388. 


BOY  18  wants  job,  some  dairy  farm  experience  state 
salary,  living  conditions.  BiU  WaHace,  423  East 
70th  St.,  New  York  City. 


OWNER  of  large  country  estate  wishing  reliable 
caretaker,  25  years  farm,  garden,  driving  and 
mechanical  experience.  Write  BOX  2649  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  all  branches.  Specialty  finished  pork 
products.  BOX  2650,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CORNELL  short  course  creameryman,  20  years  expert” 
ence  handling  market  milk  plants.  When  answering 
P‘ea?e  state  salary  and  number  of  work  days  per  week! 
BOX  2664,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

VETERAN,  married,  some  experience  seeks  dairy 
uf0v1fin’t,.°n'^b  training  Housing  essential.  Tripp, 
141  Noll  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
R.  D.  T.'^CIlnton.  WN.ta  Y°f  Il8t~  Jam“  W1Uiam8- 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante.  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
p-1518. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront 
Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St..  Southington. 
Conn. _ 

SEVER  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 

buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton.  Vt.  _ 

WANTED:  20  to  200  acres,  high  elevation  within  15 

mUes  of  village,  possibly  with  brook  that  can  be 
dammed.  Three  bedrooms  up  and  up  to  $25,000,  with 
$10,000  to  $20,000  cash  depending  on  how  much  re¬ 
pairs  needed  Principals  only.  Fred  Schoelkopf,  Otis- 
ville,  New  Y<<k. 


POR  Sale:  Bowling  Green,  Florida,  Route  1.  7-room 
home  in  A-l  condition,  electric  kitchen,  fireplace, 
all  improvements.  20  acres,  13  in  grove;  660  feet  on 
State  Highway  62.  Price  $8,500 ;  $5,000  will  handle. 
Elizabeth  Cain,  Route  1,  Bowling  Green,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  poultry  farm,  western  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Capacity  1,500  layers.  BOX  2611,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED :  Milk  route,  with  or  without  farm.  BOX 
2612,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Wanted:  Stocked,  equipped  dairy;  tractor 
worked  tillage;  buildings  good  condition.  Improve¬ 
ments.  BOX  2613,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  buy  of  the  year.  125  acres,  level,  productive 
farm.  All  tillable,  only  %  mile  from  town  and 
Koute  20  on  two  strip  macadam.  Two  cabins,  one  four 
rooms,  other  six.  One  brick  building,  two  story, 

60  by  60  ft.,  copper  roof.  One  three  story  building 
100  by  37  ft.,  copper  roof.  One  tool  shed  100  by  30  ft., 
steel  roof.  Good  cash  crop  farm.  Price  $30,000;  one- 
half  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Carlton  Maine,  Broker, 
Hamilton,  New  York.  Phone  647  J  2. 

WANTED:  100-300  acres,  unimproved  old  buildings. 
New  York  or  Vermont.  BOX  2614,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

OBNAMENTAL  nursery  established  26  years,  at  less 
than  half  its  value,  selling  on  doctor’s  orders,  must 
live  near  coast,  20  acres  of  stock,  good  landscape 
business,  small  down  payment  to  right  party,  balance 
easy  terms;  if  you  want  a  good  nursery  and  land¬ 
scape  business,  this  is  your  chance,  Mountville 
Nurseries,  Mountville,  Georgia. 

FOR  Sale:  About  80  acres,  fair  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  12  cows,  five  young  stock;  $6,500.  Chas. 
Peters,  R.  D.  2,  Kingsley,  Pa. 

A  NEW  service.  A  division  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  farms  and  rural  businesses  is  being  established 
through  our  Commercial  Department.  Mr.  Ed  Brophy, 
formerly  of  the  division  of  farms  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be 
in  direct  charge.  If  you  have  farms  or  a  rural  busi¬ 
ness  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  call  or  write  and  list 
your  requirements  with  us.  Attention  given  to  lo¬ 
cations  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Call  Mr.  Bjorn 
and  Mr.  Brophy.  Jackson  M.  Potter,  Inc.,  237  East 
Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York.  Phone  2-0223. 

STOCKED  farm  $7,500  with  21  cows,  14  milking,  all 
farm  machinery,  500  hens,  86  fertile  acres,  pond 
for  lake,  fruit,  silo,  6-room  house,  others,  sacrifice. 
Also  highway  poultry  farm,  $13,500,  2,500  capacity, 
aU  undgr  one  roof,  10  30-foot  pens,  almost  new, 
modern,  easy  to  handle,  six  rooms,  bath.  Fred 
Schoelkopf,  Otisville,  New  York. 

FLORIDA  Properties.  A  state-wide  service.  Write 
your  requirements,  and  send  for  big  free  list  West 
Coast  Florida:  bargains  in  homes,  investments,  farms, 
waterfronts,  business  opportunities.  H.  L.  Staehlin, 
Realtor,  (Northern  Representative),  620  Madison  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

IN  New  Jersey,  country  home.  Ten  rooms,  bath,  30 
acres  land.  Good  well,  spring  on  property.  Some 
money  should  be  spent  on  interior.  Eight  miles  from 
New  Brunswick.  Near  U.  S.  1.  $12,500.  B.  Tharney, 
Monmouth  Junctiori,  N.  J.  Phone  7-3132. 

FOR  Sale:  Four  room  bungalow,  bath,  plot  74x125. 

Corner.  Five  minutes  to  station,  etc.  $1,200  equity, 
balance  monthly  terms.  Owner,  1  Anne  Lane,  Central 
Islip.  New  York. 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale?  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DAIRY  farmer,  experienced,  reliable,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  small  family.  Wants  rent  small  dairy  farm, 
work  on  shares  or  manage  small  farm.  BOX  2623, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm.  Edwin  Dow,  Star  Route, 
Anson,  Maine. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Modern  poultry  farm  by  March  1st, 
Rockland  County  preferred.  M.  Flipse,  Haverstraw 
Road.  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Suffern  5-1271-J. 

WANTED :  Dairy  farm,  lOCr  tillable  acres,  eastern 
New  York,  western  New  England.  Give  full  details. 
Four  Winds  Farm.  R.  D.  2,  Bergen,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  buy  stocked,  equipped  farm,  10-20 
cows.  Will  pay  $600  down,  one- third  of  milk  check 
until  paid.  BOX  2624,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Near  State  Park,  28  acres,  large  house, 

cabins  to  accommodate  20  or  more ;  other  buildings 
aU  in  good  condition.  For  details  write,  owner  Edward 
Gianotti,  Millerton,  New  York. 

WANTED  farmer  with  $5,000  to  purchase  well  located 

115  aefe  dairy  farm.  Good  buildings;  8-room  house, 
all  improvements ;  tenant  house,  part  improvements. 
Same  owner  34  years;  will  finance  responsible  person. 
Price  $25,000.  Harold  A.  Gibbs,  Realtor,  76  Main 
St.,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Acreage.  Small  business.  Near  town. 

Gnegy,  Orange  Inn.  Goshen.  New  York. 

.  LAKE  CAYUGA  fruit  farms:  110  and  270  acres,  es¬ 

tablished  and  profitable.  Good  dwellings,  storage, 
farm  buildings,  good  retail  and  wholesale  markets, 
splendid  opportunities.  Reasonably  priced  $25,000  and 
$35,000  plus  equipment.  For  particulars  write  Horti¬ 
cultural  Realty,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  15  acres,  four  cabins,  7-room  Colonial 

house,  modern  bath,  heat.  Barn,  easily  converted  to 
chicken  house.  Electricity,  running  water  throughout 
property.  Main  highway  in  Connecticut,  near  lake. 
Reasonable  for  early  sale.  BOX  2625,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FREE  catalogues  on  farms,  homes  and  business 

propositions  in  New  York  State's  prosperous  dairy 
section.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency.  Greene,  N.  Y. 

317  ACRES,  two  houses,  improvements,  two  sets 

barns,  two  tractors,  two  trucks,  full  line  machinery. 

40  head  registered  Holstein  cattle;  $33,000.  Frank  D. 
Pullen,  Broker,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  central  New  York  State, 

woods,  abundant  water,  electricity,  with  or  without 
buildings.  Low  cash  price.  BOX  2626,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM,  102  acres,  9  rooms,  house,  barn,  other  build- 
ings.  Two  wells.  Electricity,  telephone.  Aarons, 

R.  D.  1,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

APPROXIMATELY  93  acres,  abandoned  farm  and 

8-room  house  near  Sayre,  Pa.  $2,500.  BOX  2665, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Factory  repair  shop,  3-room  apartment, 

office,  5,000  sq.  ft.  floor  space.  Oil  heat.  Jericho 
Turnpike.  Write  Karsten,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Smithtown 
Branch,  New  York. 

TWO  potato  and  dairy  farms.  109  acres  each :  ex¬ 

cellent  buildings,  paved  road,  close  to  village; 
$25,000  for  both  or  will  divide.  Ernest  LeMieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

600  ACRE  potato  and  dairy  farm,  two  excellent  sets 

of  buildings,  paved  road,  50  miles  to  Buffalo.  Good 
buy  at  $63,000.  Ernest  LeMieux,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade 
New  York. 

100  ACRES,  good  buildings,  25  head  of  cattle,  two 

tractors,  all  implements;  $17,000.  Ernest  LeMieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  New  York. 

SEAFORD,  L.  I. :  Desirable,  modern  3-bedroom 

bungalow,  garage,  extras;  $10,250.  P.  O.  BOX  31. 

FOR  Lease;  $1800  per  year,  an  86-acre  farm.  One 
barn  32x62,  milk  house  10x12,  two  story  coop  24x80, 
coop  12x40.  coop  20x60,  two  story  coop  24x40  with 
basement.  Five  room  flat,  all  improvements.  Central 
Southern  Connecticut,  BOX  2666,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTS:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  bungalows.  Plenty 
s.®'  Co-broker  welcome.  Arena  Farm  Agency, 
204  East  110th  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Productive  farm,  144  acres,  Loudoun  Co., 
Virginia,  three  miles  from  historic  Harpers  Ferry, 
West  Virginia.  BOX  2627,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Stocked,  equipped  farm.  $500  down,  balance 

one-third  check  at  i%.  BOX  2628,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

^  TeBetable  plants  and  florist  business. 

Comfortable  home,  all  improvements.  One  man 

"L  Ye>7  prK0,ltable-  Must  b«  «  once" 

Newb„rgK  N  Y  bu8lnesses’  Edward  agent. 


:  Modern  dairy  farm  on  shares,  minimum 

neaa  milkers.  Responsible  party,  excellent  refer- 
ences,  BOX  2638.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Sale:  Creamery,  capacity  2,000  quarts  daily. 

Ready  to  operate  and  fully  equipped  with  all 
modern  stainless  equipment  for  handling  the  new 
»  m.  m.  milk  botties.  Immediate  occupancy  and 
bargain  to  cash  buyer.  Centrally  located  to  all 
Summer  colonies  and  11  miles  from  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  Call  Butler  9-1571  after  9  A.  M. 


150  ACRES,  mostly  level,  stocked,  equipped;  $15,000. 

Zi8  acres,  modern  home,  40  cattle,  modern  ma. 
^2’000’  E.  Becker  Salesman?  M  1. 

Wheeler,  Broker,  Milford,  New  York. _ 

4VCE^  POt!t'7.,,farm'  26  acres  in  £°od  alfalfa;  240 

.li  „P  Ultl?  handing.  11  colony  houses.  Dwelling  with 
aJ  .  conveniences.  Extra  bungalow;  two  deep  wells- 
crib  house;  2-car  garage.  On  public  and  school  bus 
o!ShwrUe;  $Ma^°'RTer“S'  Im“ediate  Possession.  Phone 
Telephone  4396,  Gr°SS’  NeW  EgyPt’  NeW  Jersey‘ 
WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buT"  stocked 

de^PeBVnVXner^f  COmPlete 

water  heating  system;  tenant  house,  central  heat  • 

dufon11  aDid  °lber  buildings  all  in  excellent  eon- 

Yorker.  h  electrlclty-  B0X  2662,  Rural  New- 

store  with  large  apartment;  steam 
heat,  oil  burner  and  4-room  bungalow.  100  by  100 

Bar  1fndPr0Peiity  WUh  gas  stati°n.  $15,000,  part  cash 
Bar  and  grill  restaurant  with  living  quarters  and 

bungalow  under  construction.  2-car  garage  on  main 
highway  at  very  reasonable  price.  Also  chicken  and 
duck  farms  from  $5,000  and  up.  Road  stand  diner 
overnight  cabins,  house  furnished  and  hardware  store’ 
electric  appliances,  dry  cleaning,  grocery  store  with 
"oo^ithQUhrt?JiS-  Fiahing  station,  300  waterfront  by 
$7°900  hremenimhi  ^  X0W  boats-  A  wonderful  location, 
take  a  bl°Ck  manufacturer  and  contractor  will 

$*  000  Partner-  Good  established  business, 

nn  iii  ®ummmer  bungalows,  furnished,  $1,900  and 
up.  AU  year  round  home  for  sale  or  rent.  All  kinds 

M  °,?P<^UnilleST  841(1  good  features-  Joseph  Fortuna 
Mastic  Beach,  L.  I.  Phone  Center  Moriches  842. 

t0c  buy  house  with  several  acres  land  10  to 

—  50  miles  Syracuse,  BOX  2658,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F<?B  Sale:  71  acre  farm,  good  location.  Electricitv' 
New  PYo0rnk.'  ^  Water'  Thomas  Benwel!-  Cincinnati: 


I1^GheaA°d1no  tW°  Spiendld  barns,  tie-upi 

.s-  head,  100  ton  hay  storage;  silo-  milkhouse- 

Poto  ywate‘r-:  ex Daorii ’  10°  acXes’  9C  tillable;  brook.1 
$13  500  ri  i:a°ilna/y  Vlew‘  beautiful  grounds. 

(j.  i.  4 %  mortgage  can  remain  Berkshirp 
Farm  Agency,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

T  acr?’  highway,  near  cities,  poultry 

pacity*-’  25  ranc«n-  chick  brooder  houses  ca- 

r'ac,1‘;r  *  ^  range  shelters,  modern  10-room  hnnm 

wat1edrlngSinch,dMneW>  W°rtb  price  a‘"ne  °  arTeTian^weli 
water,  includes  equipment,  2.500  breeding  ben/- 

Owne!"g  reffrSin/r°drCe?  SOlh  d°°r:  $30’000  “mplete.' 
Cobl^kill  1  New  Yorl  Ph°t0S'  Hendri^so„  Bros., 

~°dritCR^h^vhWay  Mbabane  Valley  farmstead,  hour 

sST  Sf Tv3 

tenant  house,  big  barn,  silo  etc  •  S99  son  ’ 

STOTtST  «*“*  «8s 


'1“wC^5bog°^l»10^S°“  h-V,Se’  rmprovements.  Barn 
2,  PPeihi.  New  becauae  rllness.  M.  Kyrk.  R.  D. 


ijgP5^Tues,a‘,  RoTbin^ur^T^l1^ 

l  A  ODlS  i  TTr; — — -  J  * 


19housGeKL5x!«r“'cmB'-t00fl  Sq’  't-’ chicken  houses,  h5i 

— -I.  Port  Jefferson  Station.  Long  Island 

GROCERY  store  doing  excellent  profitable  business' 
ences.  Write  BOX  2652.  Rural  CvJ1  refer‘ 


— — - - - ,  •»*“*«»*  cw-  xorfter. 

WANTED ;  Income  farm  near  metropolitan  ar~i 

tunnels ’permHted.''BOXV12y653!aRu!ai  Net-Yorter  ^ 
h^^^^<^a'^P^Pla^k^1"er^Up*pe^0in(i>afacts  £**35 

K?r.  ’  refer6nces-  BOX  2654,  Rural  Ne, 


TWO  f arni3  containing  106 'acres  eachTproductive  lanJ 
siuJtSSft  "It!  GettySbUrg’  Pa-  Write  Stanley 


fruits  and  foods 


J*® .g0Id««  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs  rr 

10  IbS.  $3.00  nrenat/t  tt  t  . J?  . 1D"-.  5L65, 


ih^$3.00  Prepaid.  H.  J.  AvZ'  IV. 

pl RE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon-  s  ih  77^. 

vSSSSi  ,U8*r’  M-°°-  Bert  Prescott*  Essex  J^tion" 


B uckwheat  6s.  $ L25 ;  To*..  ’K  ^ 

one.  Harry  T.  Gahle.  xr  C8tpaid  th 


satisfied  customers.  New  low ^ritt*.!* Pu"e  StoveT 
Hid  flower  honev:  5  ih.  u  n.  i,  clover 


Tordiaf®  PaW  ?1'°°'  NelsV'S* ^WheTlerTstT ^Clc 


5  lhs.  $1.64;  10  IbsT  $3.19;  so  to  T 

lass  and  Mn  _ V.  ’  ,  1DS-  *7.98.  10  817, 


buckwheat’  5  IK^paU " $1^ ;  YT,b. 

0  lb  can  $10  nronniH  Pend  w-s-u*  a . .  *  . 


tTflA  "  J ,uases»  ouckwheat,  $7.50;  am 
lew  YorTf  ^  °f  24'  L'  F’  Howden,  Fillnr 


,!lri  E 'S  s=~  >»M  bt av 


t — Vr  *  .it*.  ciover  $8.5 

L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


T, : ,1  Vn  io  uiacKoerry  blossom.  5  poui 

postpaid  $—68.  David  Johnson,  Clarendon.  Pa 

'REE' ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color’  a'dd 
)n^  bnshcT  IH*  «n«-haH  bushel 


,  mapie  butternut  candy  $1  50  Doum 

ZSFtSLT"*  “  d^d  w! 


3  GRAND  PRIZE 
WINKING  RECIPES 

in  the 


<100,000  GRAND  NATIONAL 
RECIPE  &  BAKING  CONTEST 

Adapted  for  your  use  by  Ann  Pillsbury 

Get  your  advance  printing  of  these  recipes 
all  America  has  been  talking  about 


*50,000  WINNER 


Pillsbury’s  $50,000  No -Knead  Water-Rising  Twists  by 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Smafield  of  Detroit.  In  appear¬ 
ance,  taste  and  texture,  these  nut  twists  are  unique. 
They  require  no  kneading,  and  rise  very  quickly  either 
by  regular  method  ...  or  in  water,  by  a  remark¬ 
able,  simple  process. 


*10,000  WINNER 


Starlight  Mint  Surprise  Cookies  by  Miss  Laura  Rott 
of  Naperville,  Illinois.  There  really  is  a  surprise 
in  the  heart  of  these  cookies.  Miss  Rott  applied  an 
entirely  original  idea  to  her  favorite  cookies,  and  3 
new  and  different  recipe  was  born. 


M 

Aunt  Carrie’s  Bonbon  Cake  by  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Sprague  of  San  Marino,  California.  When  you  cut 
this  cake,  you’ll  notice  how  exceedingly  fine  and 
soft  it  is.  It  has  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  seldom 
found  in  any  chocolate  cake. 


WINNER 


t 


X  <*V>  — 

a  »  3 

Pillsbury?. 
BEST  I 


You  heard  about  these  wonderful 
recipes  on  the  radio.  You  read 
about  them  in  the  newspapers, 
saw  them  on  television  or  in  the 
newsreels.  Nothing  has  awakened 
the  curiosity  of  women  as  did 
Pillsbury’s  $100,000  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Recipe  and  Baking  Contest. 
Millions  of  women  everywhere  are 
waiting  to  try  these  recipes.  Now 
a  special  advance  printing  makes 
them  yours  to  enjoy. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
SPECIAL  ADVANCE  PRINTING  ^ 
of  the*e  Prize-Winning  Recipes  >ir 


MAIL  TODAY! 


Ann  Pillsbury,  Prize  Recipe  Dept. 

Box  500 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  advance  printing  of  the  3 
Grand  Prize-Winning  Recipes. 

Name  - - 


Address- 
City - 


. Zone _ 


State. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Tonight  the  first  full  moon  of  the 
new  year  seems  far  away  and  as  cold 
and  metallic  looking  as  chrome,  yet 
the  silver  ribbons  it  weaves  through 
the  lace-edged  waves  of  the  waters 
of  old  Cayuga  are  as  changeless  and 
as  beautiful  as  when  the  Iroquois 
built  their  camp  fires  on  our  shore 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
called  the  January  moon  the  “Snow 
Moon.”  Anyway  electricity  seems  out 
of  place  tonight  within  doors,  just 
the  moonlight  through  long  windows 
and  the  firelight — the  peace,  security 
and  contentment  that  come  to  one 
j  from  little  things  that  are  great — 

|  wood  smoke,  the  outlines  of  worn 
books,  scattered  mending,  a  blue 
i  bowl  of  popcorn,  a  dear  face  in 
|  silhouette  with  a  favorite  briar. 

And  now  Mom  and  Dad  are  with 
us  having  walked  over  in  the  moon- 
|  light.  How  cherished  and  interesting 
is  the  conversation  with  older  people 
and  how  vast  it  seems  is  their  store¬ 
house  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
We  always  like  any  tale  of  the  days 
of  long  ago  and  tonight  Dad  is  re¬ 
membering  something  that  it  seems  a 
shame  it  must  belong  to  the  past. 

At  the  turn  in  the  old  road,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house,  stood  quite  a  large  squarish 
white  building  under  sprawling  apple 
trees  known  as  the  cheese  factory. 
The  drinking  water  for  the  school 
was  obtained  there,  and  it  was  also 
the  gathering  place  of  the  youngsters 
at  noon  and  after  school.  A  small 
family  lived  upstairs  there  the  year 
around  and  all  the  surrounding  farms 
owned  what  were  termed  summer 
dairies,  meaning  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  was  produced  during 
warm  weather  months,  and  taken  in 
large  cans  each  morning  and  night  to 
I  the  cheese  factory  which  was  open 
!  only  during  that  time.  In  Winter 
most  of  the  farmers  had  only  one  or 
two  fresh  cows  to  supply  the  family 
milk  and  butter.  The  amount  of 
butter  and  cheese  obtained  from  the 
factory  by  each  family  during  the 
Summer  was  deducted  from  the 
monthly  payments  for  milk.  In  those 


days  a  dollar  was  as  large  as  a  cart¬ 
wheel,  and  rolled  a  long  way. 

Mother  remembers  her  father  as 
being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
factory  for  several  years,  and  she  still 
has  the  old  desk  and  bookcase  that 
were  used  in  those  days.  The  cheese 
and  butter  making  equipment  in  the 
spotless  little  building  was  presided 
over  by  a  kindly  and  competent 
woman  who  was  the  best  cheese- 
maker  in  the  State.  The  main  floor  of 
the  factory  was  ground  level  and 
here  the  milk  cans  were  unloaded, 
and  the  milk  poured  into  tin  cans 
about  30  inches  tall  and  eight  inches 
ip  diameter,  lowered  by  hand  into 
the  pool  that  was  fed  by  a  never 
failing  spring.  Sometimes  in  mid¬ 
summer  ice  was  added  to  the  water 
for  quicker  cooling.  The  pool  was 
about  12  feet  square  by  two  feet  in 
depth  and  was  level  with  the  floor 
and  made  of  heavy  oak  plank.  Long 
handled  tin  dippers  made  to  fit  the 
exact  diameter  of  the  cans  were  used 
to  skim  the  milk.  Both  cream  and 
skimmilk  cheese  was  made  in  the 
large  vats  through  which  steam 
pipes  passed  to  heat  the  milk  until 
curd  and  whey  separated.  The  latter 
was  piped  to  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  a  big  tank  where  farmers 
could  gather  it  up  for  hog  feeding. 

The  properly  prepared  curd  was 
cut  by  large  knives  like  cleaver 
blades  that  were  passed  back  and 
forth  through  it.  When  ready,  it  was 
poured  into  cheesecloth-lined  wooden 
presses,  and  it  was  the  oozing  cheese 
around  the  top  of  the  press  that  w.as 
saved  and  put  back  into  the  next 
day’s  batch  of  cheese,  if  any  could 
be  saved,  for  this  was  the  well 
known,  well  liked,  “cheese  rinds.” 
After  the  cheese  was  taken  from  the 
press,  it  was  placed  on  long  benches 
in  the  small  room  provided  for  cur¬ 
ing.  This  process  took  several  weeks 
during  which  the  cheese  was  turned 
and  well  oiled  every  day  or  two.  In 
the  Autumn  most  farmers  took  at 
least  one  large  cheese.  And  who 
worried  about  vitamins?  Good  food 
went  with  those  good  days. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Woodland  Nostalgia 

I  have  just  finished  reading 
Walter  J.  Muilenburg’s  article  on 
“Brushland  Restoration”  in  the  De¬ 
cember  17  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Though  he  writes  from 
South  Michigan,  a  region  I  have 
never  visited,  his  experiences  so 
nearly  parallel  mine  that  I  am  filled 
with  a  vague  uneasiness  and  nos¬ 
talgia  by  just  reading  his  story. 

True,  not  all  of  his  comments 
would  apply  to  my  farm  here  in  the 
Catskills,  but  so  many  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  will  that  I  am  moved  to 
thank  him.  The  land  on  the  farm 
where  my  grandfather  and  father 
just  about  existed  before  my  time, 
consists  of  sandstone  rocks,  with  a 
trickle  of  good  soil  here  and  there  at 
more  or  less  infrequent  intervals. 
And  no  jack  pine.  Our  forests  were 
once  mostly  hemlock,  destroyed  in 
my  grandfather’s  time  for,  of  all 
things,  their  bark.  The  logs  were  left 
where  they  fell  to  rot.  Not  quite  the 
same  as  a  forest  fire,  yet  not  as 
different  in  the  results  obtained  as 
one  would  imagine. 

Then  came  the  chestnut,  and  in  the 
early  20’s  they  succumbed  to  the 
blight.  Almost  like  another  forest  fire, 
wasn’t  it?  And  now  30  years  later, 
oaks,  maples  and  beeches  remain, 
but  on  the  steeper  northern  slopes 
little  hemlocks  are  busily  engaged 
working  out  a  reforestation  project  of 
their  own;  watched  by  an  occasional 
weary  chestnut  sapling,  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  spent  in  its  fight  for  survival, 
with  some  indeed  gaining  enough 
resistance  to  come  into  bearing  at  an 
early  and  tender  age,  unheard  of  in 
the  past.  It  may  be  that  my  grand¬ 
children  will  witness  a  return  of  both 
these  grand  trees  to  our  hills.  For 
no  woodland  or  timber  program  shall 
mar  the  beauty  and  practicability  of 
this  natural  game  refuge. 

We  were  not  able  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  harvest  of  wild  deer  taken 
from  my  woods  by  all  and  sundry 
this  past  year.  We  had  a  nice  eight 
pointer  ourselves  and  after  the -close 
of  the  season  we  saw  four  does  and 
two  bucks  out  in  our  yard  apparently 
examining  the  mail  box;  one,  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  observing. 

In  sharp  contrast,  and  with  gentle 
criticism,  I  would  like  to  show  you 
a  nearby  State  game  refuge  where 
trained  foresters  spent  months  mark¬ 


ing,  cutting  and  removing  inferior 
trees  and  brush  until  now  wildlife 
seeks  refuge  elsewhere.  I  am  told 
that  even  the  beavers  they  imported 
have  discouragedly  packed  up  and 
walked  out. 

Doggone!  That  uneasy  feeling  is 
getting  me  again.  If  you  will  please 
excuse  me,  I  want  to  go  out  and  in¬ 
spect  our  cottontail  crop.  Not  with 
any  idea  of  harvest,  for  the  stand  is 
still  too  thin  for  that,  but  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  gain;  thanks  partly  to 
our  State’s  wise  fox  extermination 
program  and  partly  to  a  bad  (?)  epi¬ 
demic  of  rabies.  Another  of  nature’s 
balancing  steps?  “Our  Father  moves 
in  many  ways  his  wonders  to  per¬ 
form.”  Perhaps  a  slightly  garbled 
quotation,  but  it  still  expresses  more 
than  friend  Muilenburg  or  I  could, 
though  we  use  reams  of  paper  in 
earnest  effort.  L.  T. 


Cowboys  of  the  Surf 
Three  men  had  a  terrific  15-minute 
battle  in  the  Brewster,  Cape  Cod, 
surf  before  they  landed  this  350 
pound  sea  turtle.  The  monster  was 
lassoed  from  triangular  directions 
but  it  made  numerous  vicious  lunges 
at  the  coivboys  of  the  surf  who  were 
well  tuckered  before  they  finally  got 
their  prize  ashore.  It  measured  50 
inches  long,  32  inches  wide  and  had 
flippers  16  inches  long.  Two  of  the 
captors,  Louis  Morea  (left)  and  Roy 
French,  exhibit  the  trophy  which  the 
natives  have  dubbed  ‘'Cape  Cod’s 
turtle  of  the  century .” 
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Good  Pasturage  Cuts  Poultry  Feed  Costs 


IME  was  when  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  grow  chickens 
out  of  doors  on  a  good  range 
if  the  pullets  were  to  thrive 
and  develop  into  high  quality 
ready-to-lay  birds.  While  this 
is  no  longer  necessary  with  the  new  feeding 
and  management  information  now  available, 
nevertheless,  many  poultry  raisers  continue 
to  find  a  good  range,  which  provides  suitable 
pasturage,  the  best  place  to  grow  their  yearly 
crop  of  pullet  layers  and  four  to  six  pound 
roosters,  especially  from  the  point  of  economy 
in  feeding  and  housing. 

Less  Cost  for  Housing 

The  growth  of  chickens  on  range  permits  the 
use  of  range  shelters  which  involve  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense  for  housing  until  the  pullets 
are  transferred  to  permanent  laying  quarters. 
One  of  the  first  requirements  for  the  growth 
of  pullets  on  range  is  to  have  an  adequate 
number  of  suitable  range  shelters.  Likewise, 
a  convenient  means  of  providing 
feed  and  water  for  the  birds  on 
range  is  necessary. 

Feed  to  Supplement  Pasturage 

The  growth  of  chickens  involves 
two  feeding  periods:  1 — The  start¬ 
ing  or  brooding  period  (the  first 
seven  to  10  weeks),  during  which 
each  chick  requires  about  five 
pounds  of  feed;  and  2 — the  grow¬ 
ing  or  range  period  (from  seven 
to  10  weeks  to  around  20  weeks), 
which  requires  15  to  20  pounds  of 
feed  per  bird.  Obviously,  it  is 
during  the  range  period  when  only 
a  simple,  less  expensive  feed  is 
needed  to  supplement  good  pastur¬ 
age,  that  the  poultry  raiser  can 
materially  lessen  the  feed  costs  for 
the  growth  of  his  chickens.  Fully 
to  realize  this  economy,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  pasturage  do  as 
much  of  the  feeding  job  as  possible,  by  pro¬ 
viding  only  the  supplements  to  the  pasturage 
necessary  to  meet  the  dietary  requirements 
for  growth. 

Experiments  and  Results 

What  are  the  necessary  supplements  to  good 
pasturage?  In  an  endeavor  to  answer  this  im¬ 
portant  question,  extensive  experiments  have 
been  in  progress  during  the  past  10  years  at 
the  Ohio  Agriculture  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster. 

The  first  experiments,  beginning  in  1940, 
were  conducted  with  simple  feed  mixtures 
without  alfalfa,  milk  products  and  vitamin 
supplements.  The  success  with  these  simple 
feed  mixtures  suggested  the  desirability  of 
learning  what  results  might  be  obtained  from 
the  feeding  of  whole  grain  (without  mash) 
and  pasturage.  » 

In  two  experiments  with  the  growth  of 
Leghorn  pullets,  and  one  experiment  with 
the  growth  of  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets,  on 
unlimited  run-of-farm  range  and  pasturage 
with  whole  grain  with  mash,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  growth  of  pullets _ 

was  secured.  Although 
these  pullets  were  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  weight 
when  taken  from  the 
range  and  started  to  lay 
about  two  weeks  later 
than  similar  pullets  that 
received  the  mash  ration, 
they  soon  caught  up  on 
bodyweight  and  rate  of 
egg  production  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  laying  ration. 

Contrary  to  these  results 
secured  on  unlimted 
range  which  provided  the 
necessary  insects,  bugs 
and  worms,  in  addition 
to  the  forage,  a  fourth 
experiment  with  the 
growth  of  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets  proved  a 


By  D.  C.  Kennard 

failure  on  a  limited  range  of  Ladino  clover 
with  250  pullets  per  acre.  The  Ladino  clover 
provided  a  surplus  of  succulent  green  feed, 
but  the  limited  range  failed  to  supply  sufficient 
insects,  bugs,  worms  and  seeds. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  results  and  ex¬ 
periences,  a  new  type  of  ration  and  method  of 


as  satisfactory  growth  of  Leghorn  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets  in  1946  as  did  either  the  12 
or  the  14  per  cent  protein  ration. 

The  first  successful  results  with  the  corn 
and  minerals  ration  in  1946  have  been  repeated 
by  large  scale  experiments  in  1947,  ’48,  and 
’49  with  the  growth  of  Leghorn,  Rhode  Island 
Red,  and  Leghorn-Rhode  Island  Red  crossbred 
pullets.  Moreover,  the  pullets  were  continued 


feeding  was  designed  for  growing  the  Station’s  in  experiments  during  their  first  year’s  egg 
2,500  pullets  on  range  and  pasturage  in  1945.  production  to  determine  how  their  egg  pro- 
These  rations  and  methods  of  feeding  were  so  duction,  bodyweight,  and  livability  might  be 


satisfactory  that  they  have  been  continued 
without  change  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  rations  were  built  upon  two  protein  levels, 
12  and  14  per  cent.  The  12  per  cent  protein 
ration  (which  enabled  a  saving  of  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  protein  meals)  proved  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  supplementing  Ladino  clover 
pasturage  as  the  14  per  cent  protein  ration. 
The  success  of  the  12  per  cent  protein  ration, 
and  the  result  with  whole  grain  (without 


affected  by  the  different  rations  received 
while  on  range.  Again,  as  in  growth,  the 
pullets  as  layers,  that  received  the  corn- 
minerals  ration  and  Ladino  clover  pasturage, 
proved  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  more  elaborate  rations  while  on 
range. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  corn-minerals 
ration  for  supplementing  the  Ladino  clover 
pasturage,  for  growth  of  chickens,  indicates 


mash)  and  pasturage,  suggested  that  perhaps  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  12  and  14  per 
_  cent  protein  rations  was  to  pro- 


Here  the  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets,  on  free  range  with  access  to  a  grain 
field,  can  harvest  the  grain  as  needed. 


some  of  the  common  minerals  might  be  the 
limiting  factor  when  chickens  are  grown  on 
whole  grain  (without  mash)  and  pasturage. 
Consequently,  a  third  ration  of  corn  and 
minerals  was  included  in  the  1946  experiments. 
The  three  rations  were  composed  as  follows: 


Ingredients 

12% 

14% 

Corn  and 
minerals 

protein 

protein 

free  choice 

Whole  corn* . 

.  .60 

50 

Whole  oats . 

.  .10 

10 

Coarsely  ground  corn .... 

.  .15 

18 

90 

Wheat  Bran . 

..  5 

6 

Meat  scraps,  50%  protein 

..  3 

5 

Soybean  oil  meal . 

..  4 

8 

Bonemeal,  steamed . 

6 

Salt  . 

..  1 

1 

2 

Oyster  shell,  chick  size, 
or  limestone . 

..  1 

1 

2 

Granite,  or  silica  gravel 
grit,  medium . 

.  .  1 

1 

2 

(if  not  otherwise  provided) 

*  Or  coarsely  ground  corn  may  be  preferable 

That  equally  satisfactory  growth  of  chickens 
on  Ladino  clover  pasturage  had  been  secured 
in  the  three  previous  experiments  by  use  of 
either  the  12  or  14  per  cent  protein  ration  was 
a  distinct  surprise!  The  big  surprise,  however, 
was  when  the  corn  and  minerals  ration  yielded 


vide  the  necessary  minerals.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  previous  point 
of  view  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  primary  need,  in  addition  to 
whole  grain  for  chickens  on  range, 
was  supplemental  protein. 

Common  Minerals  the  Missing 
Links  in  Pasturages 

In  the  light  of  the  results  with 
the  corn  and  minerals  ration,  it 
is  now  obvious  that  the  limiting- 
dietary  factors  for  the  growth  of 
chickens  on  pasturage  are  the  well 
known,  inexpensive  minerals  — 
sodium,  chlorine,  calcium  and 
phosphorus — as  provided  by  com¬ 
mon  salt  (sodium  chloride),  oyster 
shell  or  high-calcium  limestone, 
and  feeding  grade  or  steamed 
bone  meal  or  defluorinated  rock 
phosphate.  In  other  words,  these 
results  indicate  that-  Ladino  clover  (or  prob¬ 
ably  other  good  pasturage)  can  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  all  of  the  proteins  and  vita¬ 
mins  required  for  the  growth  of  chickens  if 
the  pasturage  is  supplemented  with  whole 
corn  (or  probably  other  whole  grains)  and 
the  previously  named  minerals. 

Method  of  Feeding 

The  whole  grain-mash  mixtures  and  corn- 
minerals  ration  were  fed  once  daily  about 
four  p.  m.  in  the  amount  that  would  be  nearly 
consumed  between  feeding  periods.  The  whole 
corn  and  ground  corn-minerals  mash  were  fed 
in  separate  feeders.  Those  who  prefer  the  corn 
and  minerals  ration,  in  a  single  all-in-one  feed 
mixture,  can  prepare  same  by  mixing  the  in¬ 
gredients  as  follows:  coarsely  ground  corn  95 
lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  or  deflourinated  rock 
phosphate  three  lbs.,  common  salt  one  lb., 
oyster  shell,  chick  size  or  high  calcium  lime¬ 
stone  one  lb.,  and  insoluble  grit  (if  not  other¬ 
wise  provided)  one  lb. 


Ladino  Clover 


and  Farm 


The  best  pullets  can  generally  be  grown  with  the  greatest  feed  economy  on  a  good  range  of 
Ladino  clover,  such  as  these  birds  have  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


vs.  Bluegrass 
Pasturage 

Is  Ladino  clover  necessary  to  secure  the 

_ _  greatest  benefits  and 

economy  from  pasturage, 
or  may  a  grass  or  run- 
of-farm  range  serve 
much  the  same  purpose? 
This  question  was  an¬ 
swered  in  four  experi¬ 
ments  involving  725  Leg¬ 
horns  and  2,250  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets. 

Pullets  on  Ladino 
clover  pasturage  made  a 
consistently  faster  rate  of 
growth  with  less  feed 
than  did  similar  pullets 
on  bluegrass  or  run-of- 
the-farm  ranges.  Leg¬ 
horns  on  Ladino  clover 
made  11  per  cent  greater 
growth  with  12  per  cent 
less  feed  than  did  pullets 
(Cont’d  on  Page  194) 
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Balanced  Rations  for  Chicks 


By  C .  S.  Platt 


NE  hundred  chicks,  under  normal 
conditions,  will  eat  seven  pounds  of 
feed  a  day  when  they  are  one  month 
old.  If  this  feed  should  consist  of 
yellow  corn  alone,  the  chicks  would 
_  surely  “starve”  to  death.  Actually, 
■he  corn  would  meet  their  need  for  only  three 
essentials  —  thiamin  or  vitamin  B1}  vitamin  A 
and  energy.  Other  essentials,  such  as  protein, 
calcium,  phbsphorus,  various  factors  of  the 
vitamin  B  complex  and  vitamin  D,  would  be 
supplied  inadequately  by  corn.  Consequently* 
the  chicks  would  soon  cease  growing  and 
eventually  die  if  they  were  not  given  other 
feeds  to  supplement  the  corn.  The  -values  that 
the  corn  would  supply  in  comparison  with 
what  the  chicks  would  receive  if  they  were 
fed  a  balanced  ration,  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  194. 


The  Protein  Supply 

Probably  no  other  factor  in  the  diet  has 
received  so  much  study  as  protein.  Years  ago 
the  question  was  in  constant  dispute,  and  to¬ 
day  we  argue  about  the  need  of  the  animal 
protein  factor  (APF).  Originally,  chicks  were 
fed  skimmilk  or  buttermilk  as  a  drink  and 
good  growth  was  obtained.  In  nature,  the 
mother  hen  looked  for  insects  and  worms, 
thus  instinctively  giving  the  chicks  their 
needed  protein.  In  more  recent  years  we  have 
depended  upon  meat  scrap,  fish  meal  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  even  some  gluten  meal.  The 
latter,  incidentally,  was  recommended  30  years 
ago.  then  ignored  and  is  now  in  demand  again, 
this  time  for  its  pigmenting  quality  rather  than 
its  protein.  After  we  have  all  the  necessary 
knowledge  regarding  the  animal  protein  factor, 
we  may  drop  the  meat  scrap  and  fish  meal;  at 
least  they  will  be  reduced  in  quantity,  unless 
they  become  cheaper,  relatively,  than  soy¬ 
bean  meal. 

In  any  case,  changes  have  taken  place  in 
our  sources  of  protein  and  we  grow  chicks 


faster  than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  One 
reason  for  the  better  growth  is  the  higher 
protein  content  of  our  chick  mashes.  A  good 
chick  starting  mash  should  contain  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  protein;  the  mash  should  be 
fed  without  any  grain  for  the  first  month  in 
the  life  of  the  chick.  All  grains  are  too  low  in 
protein  for  chicks  and  should  not  be  fed  until 
the  young  birds  have  made  a  good  start.  Most 
poultrymen  will  depend  upon  the  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  to  supply  the  chick  starting  mash, 
which  is  basically  a  good  idea  because  the  first 
month  in  the  life  of  the  chick  is  very  im¬ 
portant  and  there  should  be  no  question  about 
the  quality  and  reliability  of  the  feed.  Just 
be  sure  the  protein  content  is  not  less  than 
20  per  cent,  as  indicated  by  the  guarantee. 

Vitamins  for  Chicks 

Along  with  the  higher  protein  content  of 
present-day  rations,  we  must  parellel  the 
vitamin  content  of  the  feed,  including  in 
abundance  all  those  that  are  essential,  as  the 
greater  growth  made  possible  by  more  protein 
cannot  be  secured  if  there  is  any  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiency.  Vitamin  A  is  an  old  story  and  almost 
everyone  expects  a  feed  to  contain  some  extra 
vitamin  A  from  a  fish  oil  of  some  type.  If  not, 
yellow  corn  meal  will  need  to  make  up  more 
than  half  the  mash;  in  addition  there  should 
be  some  high  quality  alfalfa  meal.  Vitamin  D 
comes  from  fish  oil  also,  or  it  may  be  furnished 
in  the  so-called  “dry”  form  which  is  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  oil.  Riboflavin,  a  more  re¬ 
cent  discovery,  needs  to  be  increased  from 
special  sources,  such  as  dried  brewers’  yeast, 
distillers’  solubles  or  especially  prepared 
fermentation  products.  Associated  with  ribo¬ 
flavin  are  several  vitamins  of  the  vitamin  B 
complex,  some  of  which  at  times  need  to  be 
added  over  and  above  the  amount  found  in 
the  natural  feedstuffs.  Balancing  the  vitamin 
content  is  a  job  for  the  specialist  in  nutrition, 
but  it  needs  to  be  done  if  the  best  type  of 


Photo  —  E.  Gilman,  Vt. 

There  are  Easter  chicks  every  Spring  on  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Leon  Nassivera,  near  Glens  Falls, 
Warren  County,  N.  Y.  This  is  alway  a  delight  to 
young  Lana  Nassivera.  The  family  operates  a 
modern  poultry  establishment,  based  on  a  laying 
flock  of  1,600  New  Hampshires,  which  bring  them 
premium  prices  for  a  high  quality  product.  The 
farm  sells  12,000  dozen  eggs  a  year,  hatches  5,000 
chicks,  which  are  fed  carefully  compounded 
rations,  and  dresses  6,000  chickens  sold  to  retail 
customers  in  the  Glens  Falls-Hudson  Falls  area. 

starting  mash  is  to  be  constructed. 

Fortunately,  one  can  purchase  protein  and 
vitamin  concentrates,  all  made  up  in  correct 
proportion,  for  convenient  mixing  with  ground 
grains  such  as  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 
For  the  farmer  who  raises  his  own  grain,  the 
use  of  these  concentrates  often  is  a  sound  and 
economical  practice,  grinding  his  grains  and 
then  mixing  the  grist  with  the  mash  concen¬ 
trate  in  proportions  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Dietary  Changes  After  First  Month 

If  chicks  are  kept  on  a  well  balanced  all¬ 
mash  ration  for  a  month,  they  should  be  in 
good  physical  condition  and  growing  rapidly, 
gaining  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  week.  For  the 
development  of  broiler  or  meat  chickens,  the 
same  all-mash  (Continued  on  Page  194) 


The  Chicks  You  Save  Will 
Pay  You  Back 

IF  we  knew  how  many  chicks  are  lost  each 
year  from  preventable  accidents,  all  of  us 
would  be  very  much  surprised.  Even  though 
one  poultry  raiser  may  lose  only  two  or  three 
chicks,  or  a  dozen  at  the  most,  accidentally, 
it  would  total  up  to  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  for  the  industry. 

These  chicks  die  in  a  variety  of  ways  due 
to  carelessness  or  neglect.  Overheating  late 
hatched  chicks  can  happen  very  easily.  If  you 
are  running  a  brooder  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  especially  if  the  day  is  warm,  watch  that 
the  temperature  doesn’t  run  up.  When  the  sun 
shines  down  on  the  windows  of  the  brooder 
house,  even  if  there  is  no  brooder  heat,  this 
may  prove  fatal  to  some  of  the  chicks,  as 
overheating  hardens  the  egg  yolks  that  the 
chicks  haven’t  fully  absorbed.  Usually,  the 
chicks  have  used  up  their  reserve  egg  yolk 
by  the  time  they  are  two  weeks  old.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  losing  baby 
chicks  at  this  age  and  the  reason  why  so 
many  poultry  raisers  now  buy  started  chicks. 
They  could  save  this  extra  expense  if  they 
did  not  keep  those  chicks  so  warm  when  they 
started  them  themselves.  Because  the  temper¬ 
ature  outside  the  brooder  house  must  be 
watched  closely  to  guard  against  overheating 
on  the  inside,  I  make  a  number  of  extra  trips 
to  the  brooder  house  each  day  to  make  certain 
my  chicks  are  not  too  warm. 

I  also  use  precaution  with  medicated  drinks 
for  my  chicks.  I  try  to  follow  directions  very 
carefully.  It  is  always  best  to  fill  only  glass  or 
crockery  waterers  with  any  medicated  drink 
or  sour  milk.  The  acid  and  certain  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  metal  containers  may  poison  the 
chicks,  so  I  believe  it  pays  to  invest  in  extra 
glass  waterers.  Those  extra  chicks  you  raise 
will  more  than  pay  for  this  extra  expense. 

Wise  poultry  raisers  use  draft  shields  in 
their  brooder  houses  or  place  cardboards 


across  the  corners  of  their  brooder  houses. 
This  is  a  good  practice  but,  when  the  chicks 
get  old  enough  to  fly  over  these  shields,  yet 
cannot  manage  to  fly  back,  we  must  make 
certain  that  those  chicks  don’t  remain  in  their 
prison  to  die  of  starvation  and  thirst.  So  look 
behind  the  shields  daily;  it  may  mean  an  extra 
pullet  in  your  laying  house  this  Fall  or  a 
chicken  for  Sunday  dinner. 

Kerosene  dripping  on  the  chicks  can  cause 
a  loss  too,  if  your  brooder  pipes  leak.  If  you 
cannot  stop  this  leak  with  soap  rubbed  on  the 
leaky  spot,  then  wrap  the  place  with  a  cloth 
which  will  absorb  the  oil  for  a  while,  but  you 
may  have  to  rewrap  it  a  few  times  during  the 
brooding  period.  However,  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  worry.  Also,  make  certain  that  the 
brooder  stove  fuel  tank  cover  is  tight.  Some 
of  the  chicks  may  fly  up  on  top  of  the  tank  if 
it  is  inside  the  brooder  house,  and  tip  the  lid 
just  enough  to  let  themselves  slip  into  the  fuel 
drum  which  will  prove  fatal. 

Most  of  the  chicks  that  drown  in  slop  or 
water  pails  or  tanks  are  seeking  something  to 
eat  or  drink.  I  never  let  my  chicks  rustle  for  a 
living;  this  reduces  the  danger  of  drowning. 
Often  a  promising  bunch  of  chickens  are  left 
to  crowd  and  swelter  in  a  brooder  coop  which 
they  have  outgrown,  even  though  shut  in  to 
protect  them  from  enemies.  They  would  be 
safer  if  encouraged  to  roost  in  trees.  Since 
predators  may  pick  them  off  at  night,  it  would 
be  less  expensive  to  make  range  shelters,  for 
the  chickens  you  save  will  pay  for  them.  A 
roof  and  frame  of  wood  is  about  all  you  need; 
fasten  wire  netting  on  the  sides,  and  put  in  as 
many  roosts  as  you  need.  This  pays  a  nice  re¬ 
turn  for  the  investment  and  labor  year  after 
year.  There  is  no  gain  in  raising  more  chickens 
than  can  be  properly  sheltered  at  all  times, 
and  cared  for  too.  It  is  much  better  to  buy  less 
chicks  and  spend  that  extra  money  on  proper 
equipment. 

Every  year  rats  get  away  with  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  young  chickens  that  might 
be  saved  by  a  little  attention  to  the  rat  prob¬ 


lem.  There  is  no  need  for  such  a.  loss  because 
rats  can  be  exterminated  by  one  means  or  an¬ 
other.  We  got  rid  of  90  per  cent  of  a  bunch 
of  rats  in  an  unfloored  chicken  house,  a  few 
years  back,  where  they  had  undermined  the 
interior.  By  jabbing  a  pitchfork  two  or  three 
times  in  every  square  foot,  we  stabbed  rat 
after  rat.  This  took  but  a  little  longer  when 
cleaning  the  coop  and  we  got  rid  of  the  rats 
too.  I  noted  a  saving  in  chicken  feed;  the 
chickens  ate  heartier;  the  result  was  more  eggs. 

I  always  keep  my  chickens  back  away  from 
the  main  travelled  road;  otherwise  there  is  a 
great  loss.  It  is  much  better  to  buy  fencing  than 
to  let  chicks  be  killed  by  hit-and-run  drivers. 
We  have  a  new  fenced-in  chicken  yard  in  the 
corner  of  our  pasture.  We  have  planted  four 
rows  of  trees  around  the  plot,  closed  in  with 
five-foot  poultry  netting.  The  chicks  have 
shade  and  protection  and  I’m  certain  those 
extra  chicks  I  save  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  trees  and  fencing. 

Fire  takes  many  chicks’  lives  each  year  too. 
It  is  better  to  buy  a  new  brooder  stove  oftener 
than  to  have  to  buy  a  new  brooder  stove  and 
a  new  coop  after  you’ve  lost  both,  besides  the 
chicks,  by  fire.  Of  course,  a  new  brooder  stove 
may  set  your  brooder  house  on  fire  too,  but  it 
isn’t  so  apt  to  if  you  keep  the  litter  from  piling 
up  under  it.  A  stove  full  of  soot  is  another  fire 
hazard.  Never  let  the  brooder  stove  get  too 
hot,  for  too  much  heat  is  worse  for  chicks  than 
too  little;  besides  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  fire.  And  relighting  a  burner,  while  it  is  hot, 
may  cause  an  explosion. 

All  these  losses  are  avoidable  by  care  or 
by  attention  at  a  critical  time.  Having  gone 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  buying  chicks 
and  partially  rearing  them,  it  seems  strange 
that  so  many  allow  them  to  be  sacrificed  later 
to  carelessness  'or  lack  of  attention.  Good 
weatherproof  coops  firmly  staked  to  the  ground 
are  a  paying  investment  anywhere.  So  why 
should  valuable  chickens  be  risked  in  the 
makeshift  coops  that  serve  but  a  poor  purpose 
in  most  instances?  Mrs.  O.  Couch 
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Maple  Sap— A  Marvel  of  Nature 

THE  soft  southwest  wind  comes  stealthily 
up  the  valleys  and  over  the  fields,  and  the 
sun  is  shining  more  after  his  brief  winter 
visits.  The  dormant  spark  of  life  within  the 
towering  maple  is  awakened  and  the  sun 
begins  its  upward  course,  to  tell  those  of  us 
who  are  blessed  with  these  most  useful  and 
beautiful  trees  that  maple  sugar  days  are 
here  again. 

When  the  first  European  adventurers  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  eastern  coast  of  what  is  today 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  they  found  the 
Redman  already  familiar  with  the  adaptability 
of  the  maple  to  his  use  as  a  supply  of  sweet. 
The  Indians  were  making  sugar  from  this 
forest  monarch  as  early  as  1600  and  they 
taught  the  settlers  their  art. 

Although  it  is  toilsome  work  to  be  among 
the  maples  in  sap  time,  to  a  native  son  or 
daughter  it  imparts  a  happiness  beyond  com¬ 
pare.  To  work  under  the  blue  sky  with  fleecy 
clouds  floating  lazily  overhead;  to  walk  over 
the  crunching  leaves  and  fallen  underbrush;  to 
brush  the  red  of  bittersweet  berries  from  the 
path;  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  men  and  women, 
some  singing,  some  laughing,  as  they  work  and 
play;  to  sit  by  the  fire  at  night  in  the  old  sugar 
house  as  the  sap  boils  on  the  large  evaporator, 
attentive  to  the  tales  of  long  ago  spun  by  grey¬ 
beards  in  the  firelight;  to  taste  the  syrup,  piping 
hot  from  the  great  pans,  and 
then  to  “sugar-off”  are  but 
a  few  of  the  joys  that 
come  to  the  men  and 
women,  the  girls  and  boys 
as  they  feel  springtime  in 
the  air. 

The  making  of  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  is  strictly 
an  American  industry, 
since  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only 
countries  where  these 
delicacies  are  made  in 
commercial  quantities. 

History  fails  to  record  the 
time  or  manner  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  secret  of 
converting  the  Sap  of  the 
tree  into  a  rare  food  for 
man,  because  this  event  is 
buried  in  the  unknown 
past.  There  are  legends 
that  tell  of  the  breaking 
of  the  root  of  a  maple 
tree  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  sweetness  of 

the  sap  and  the  catching  of  the  juice,  in  which 
venison  was  boiled.  Early  French  settlers  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  dis¬ 
covered  the  Indians  capturing  the  sweet  maple 
crop  by  use  of  very  crude  methods.  The  tree 
was  gashed  with  the  tomahawk,  chips  of 
wood  inserted  as  spouts,  the  sap  caught  in 
hollowed-out  logs,  and  later  transferred  to 
larger  logs  which  had  also  been  hollowed.  A 
roaring  fire  was  built  in  which  stones  were 
heated  redhot.  These  stones  were  cast  into  the 
sap  so  as  to  condense  it  into  a  kind  of  a  syrup. 
The  resulting  mass  was  black  but  sweet,  since 
there  was  then  no  way  of  purification.  Later 
on,  the  Indians  used  deer  or  moose  blood  to 
purify  the  syrup,  but  this  resulted  in  a  meaty 
taste  which  the  white  settlers  disliked. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  crude  methods  of 
the  past  to  the  modern  evaporator  or  steam- 
heated  plant  where  hundreds  of  gallons  of  the 
finest  quality  syrup  and  sugar  are  made  each 
Spring.  Modern  science  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
maple  sugar  maker,  providing  the  finest  type 
of  equipment.  Sap*  is  handled  under  sanitary 
methods  from  the  time  it  drips  from  the  tree 
until  the  finished  product  is  removed  from 
the  pan.  The  evaporator  is  a  finely  regulated 
piece  of  equipment,  the  size  varying  according 
to  the  number  of  trees  served.  A  corrugated 
bottom  increases  the  heating  surface  of  the 
pan.  Partitions  from  side  to  side  cause  the  sap 
to  run  from  the  rear  end  of  the  pan  to  the 
front  where,  progressively,  it  is  cooked  to 
density  until  it  is  ready  to  take  off  as  syrup 
averaging  12  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Although  maple  syrup  and  sugar  are  much 
sought  delicacies  for  which  there  can  be  no 
substitute,  a  vast  industry  has  sprung  up, 
taking  the  name  of  the  maple  tree  in  the  sub¬ 
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stitutes  which  never  came  near  a  maple. 
Millions  of  American  consumers  use  “maple 
syrup”  who  never  tasted  the  superior  original 
product.  While  the  dairy  interests  have  bitter¬ 
ly  fought  the  inroads  of  substitute  spreads,  the 
producer  of  maple  products  has  apparently 
rested  content  to  permit  every  one  who  so 
wishes,  to  live  off  the  reputation  of  this  noble 
tree,  without  the  slightest  protest;  nor  has 
much  been  done  to  educate  consumers  of  the 
superiority  of  the  real  product. 

In  21  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
getting  ready  to  go  sugaring.  This  time  of 
the  year  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  large 
or  small  sugar  groves  on  their  farms,  as  they 
set  about  tapping  the  trees  and  gathering  the 
sap  from  which  they  will  make  50,000,000 
pounds  (or  more  in  a  good  season)  of  delicious 
syrup  and  sugar,  valued  at  many  millions  of 
dollars.  While  sugar  making  is  going  out  of 
date  in  many  districts  which  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  large  quantities,  in  both  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  on  the  up¬ 
ward  march.  Recent  census  figures  show  that 
the  value  of  the  product  of  all  the  maple 
groves  exceeds  by  30  per  cent  the  combined 
value  of  the  fruit  crops  of  orchards,  vineyards 
and  gardens  in  those  areas. 

In  the  North  Bay  district  of  Ontario,  there 
is  a  co-operative  association  which  leases  land 
from  the  government  to  tap  some  30,000  maple 


In  the  maple  sugar  district  of  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York  State,  sap  is  run  in  the  larger 

units  to  the  central  steam-evaporator  in  pipe  lines. 

trees.  Here  the  season  lasts  about  six  weeks, 
as  the  central  plant  is  kept  busy,  day  and 
night,  boilmg  down  and  canning  and  packing 
the  product.  Sap  is  fed  to  the  storage  tanks 
from  a  distance  by  a  unique  series  of  pipe 
lines  which  saves  travel  and  haulage,  and 
speeds  the  sap  from  tree  to  cookery. 

The  travel  of  maple  sap  from  the  earth  up 
through  the  veins  of  the  sugar  maple  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  nature.  When  the  snow  has 
melted  from  around  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
permitting  the  warming  sun  rays  to  get  in 
their  radiant  work,  the  sap  starts  traveling, 
just  as  the  birds  start  their  northward  flight 
from  the  South  in  answer  to  some  magic  call. 

The  sap,  as  it  drips  from  the  tree,  is  a  very 
dilute  solution,  containing  95  to  98  per  cent 
water,  and  five  to  three  per  cent  sugar  content, 
according  to  the  season  and  tree.  Sugar  making 
consists  of  eliminating  this  surplus  water  con¬ 
tent,  which  is  accomplished  by  evaporation. 

Sap,  like  milk,  is  a  highly  perishable  product, 
sensitive  to  outside  odors  and  flavors,  and  must 
be  handled  quickly,  to  guard  against  souring, 
and  cleanly  to  guard  against  bacteria. 

The  origin  of  the  sap  in  the  sugar  maple 
is  interesting.  That  the  juice  of  this  tree, 
among  all  our  forest  friends,  should  contain 
sugar  capable  of  being  transformed  into  syrup 
and  sugar  for  human  consumption,  is  both 
mysterious  and  wonderful.  The  moisture  of  the 
soil  dissolves  and  holds  certain  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  in  its  solution.  This  moisture,  so 
charged,  finds  its  way  into  the  tree,  through 
which  it  ascends  to  the  leaves,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  entire  moisture  dripping  into 
the  sap  buckets.  When  the  sap  reaches  the 
buds  and  leaves,  the  greater  part  of  it  evapor¬ 
ates  into  the  air.  Earle  W.  Gage 
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Water  Rights  in  a  Creek 

__  I  have  read  your  article  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  “The  Law  for  Riparian  Owners.”  Will 
you  kindly  advise  me  what  course  I  can  take 
under  the  following  circumstances? 

We  own  a  small  place  in  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y.  A  creek  runs  through  the  property,  in  fact 
it  supplied  a  saw-mill  which  is  located  on  our 
place  with  power.  About  25  years  ago,  the  Village 
of  Schoharie,  four  miles  distant,  had  the  water 
from  a  spring,  which  fed  our  creek,  piped  to  the 
village  reservoir.  We  have  a  dug  well  on  our 
property  which  was  an  adequate  supply  up  to 
now,  but  we  want  to  put  in  a  bathroom  and  have 
running  water  in  the  house.  The  creek  has  water 
in  it  only  during  wet  seasons  like  Spring  and  Fall 
but  is  completely  dry  during  the  Summer  due  to 
the  head  waters  having  been  piped  to  the  village 
reservoir.  At  the  time  the  water  was  diverted  to 
the  reservoir,  the  village  permitted  adjacent 
land-owners  to  tap  in  on  the  water  main. 

We  have  at  no  time  signed  any  papers  or  re¬ 
leases  of  our  water  rights.  Could  we  under  the 
circumstances  compel  the  village  to  furnish  us  a 
tap  of  water  from  the  main,  which  runs  about  a 
thousand  feet  from  our  place?  e  k 

New  York 

Apparently  the  spring  which  supplies  the 
creek  on  your  place  is  itself  not  on  your  land, 
but  above  you  and  on  the  land  of  another.  In 
that  situation,  you  never  had  any  title  to  the 
waters  of  the  spring  unless  and  until  they 
reached  the  creek  on  your  land.  So,  the  owner 
on  whose  land  the  spring  was  situated  could 
either  divert  the  water  himself  or  permit  the 
village  to  do  it  by  means  of  its  pipe  to  its 
reservoir.  The  result  is  that  you  would  have 

no  ground  for  compelling 
the  village  to  allow  you 
to  tap  its  pipe. 

If  the  spring  is  near 
your  boundary,  there  is  a 
possibility,  depending  on 
the  topography,  or  “lay  of 
the  land,”  that  you  might 
dig  a  spring  or  well  of 
your  own  near  that 
boundary  with  a  ditch 
from  it  to  the  creek,  all 
deep  enough  to  draw  the 
water  by  percolation  or 
natural  seepage  from  the 
other  man's  spring  which 
now  flows  through  the 
village’s  pipe.  If  the  physi¬ 
cal  contour  of  the  ground 
is  such  as  to  render  this 
feasible  there  is  no  law 
prohibiting  you  from 
doing  it.  Waters  of  springs 
are  what  the  law  knows 
as  “percolating”  waters, 
that  is,  they  are  fed  by 
underground  passages, 
crevices  between  rock  strata,  etc.  As  such, 
the  legal  title  to  the  water  is  in  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  the  springs  are  located,  and 
are  in  reality  considered  a  part  of  the  land. 
It  is  because  of  this  law  that  you  never  had 
title  to  the  waters  of  the  spring.  But  if,  by 
excavating  or  otherwise,  on  your  own  land, 
you  could  draw  off  the  water  from  the  spring, 
neither  the  village  nor  the  man  who  owns 
the  spring  could  do  anything  about  it,  even 
though  it  caused  that  spring  to  go  dry.  r.d.b. 

Cats  Are  the  Best  Rat  Killers 

T  HAVE  just  read  the  article  in  The  Rural 
7  New-Yorker,  “Rats  Real  Farm  Menace,” 
in  the  December  3  issue. 

We  live  on  a  large  dairy  farm  and  feed 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  we  have  very 
few  rats,  though  we  use  a  different  method 
of  keeping  them  down  from  any  mentioned  in 
your  paper.  It  is  not  practical  for  us,  we 
think,  to  rat  proof  our  buildings.  It  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  do  so,  besides  costing  a 
fabulous  amount.  Neither  do  we  find  that 
rats,  especially  when  grain  is  around,  will  get 
into  traps  or  eat  poison.  So,  we  use  cats,  which 
live  at  the  barns,  come  night  and  morning  and 
get  a  handout  of  milk,  which  they  richly  de¬ 
serve  for  their  work,  and  for  the  rest  of  their 
living  they  catch  rats.  We  very  seldom  see  a 
rat  on  the  premises,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
cats  which  keep  them  from  multiplying. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  is  easy,  as 
inexpensive  as  any  and  it  does  the  business. 
While  I  am  not  especially  fond  of  cats,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  seen  many  methods  tried 
of  exterminating  rats;  our  method  seems  to  me 
the  best  to  use  on  a  large  busy  farm.  r.  e.  f. 
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Unmatched 


—  that's  why  most  farmers  want  it ! 
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x’s  a  fact  that  no  other  tractor  tire  can 
with  the  famous  Goodyear 


x  compare 
o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Super-Sure-Grip  in 
traction  and  pulling  power  under  year- 


Proof  of  that  comes  straight  from  the  farm. 
In  a  recent  nation-wide  survey,  America’s 
farmers  voted  Goodyear  first  choice  by  a 
big  margin ! 

The  reasons  for  Goodyear’s  superior 
pulling  power  are  the  THREE  exclusive 
features  listed  in  the  panel  above.  Only 
Super-Sure-Grips  have  this  combination 
of  soil-biting  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  design  and 


straight-edged  equal-size  lugs,  properly 
positioned  for  wedge-like  grip,  that  gives 
“the  greatest  pull  on  earth.” 

That’s  why  there  is  no  substitute  for  Good¬ 
year  Super-Sure-Grips— no  “just  as  good” 
tire.  Goodyear  engineers  have  tested  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tires  with  all  basic  tread  variations 
without  finding  one  that  equals  it  in 


tractive  power,  smooth  riding  and  long 
working  life. 

So  don’t  be  fooled  by  tires  that  seem  to 
resemble  the  farm-proved  Goodyear 
o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Super-Sure-Grip.  The 
Super-Sure-Grip  is  the  tire  most  farmers 
want  because  it  goes  where  other  tires 
won’t— yet  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny  more* 


fVe  think  you’ll  like  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD" -Every  Sunday— ABC  Network 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

% 


Saper-Sare-Grip— T.M.i 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Compact? 
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3  OUTSTANDING 

HYBRID  FIELD  CORNS 

recommended  for  N.  X  and  New  England 


Wisconsin  335 


CORNELL  35-3 


CORNELL  29-3 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  YOUR  COPY 
OF  ONE  OF 
AMERICA’S 
MOST 

INTERESTING 
AND  INFORMATIVE 
SEED  CATALOGS 


Early  Hybrid  recommended  for  silage  at  elevations  of 
1200  feet.  As  a  grain  corn  yields  well  at  elevations 
between  700  and  1200  feet.  Husks  easy. 

Beautiful  Hybrid  yellow  dent,  two  weeks  earlier  than 
29-3.  Fine  early  husking  variety  for  medium  elevations. 
Popular  silage  corn  for  growers  who'wish  to  fill  early. 

Oldest  and  most  popular  of  our  State  Hybrids.  A  silage 
com  for  areas  of  600  to  1200  feet  elevation.  A  husking 
corn  at  elevations  under  1000  feet. 


SHIPPED  PREPAID 


BOX  83 


SEED 

FARMS 

HALL,  NEW  YORK 


NOW..  .  your  choice  of  3  fine 


For  high  yield  of  quality  hay  Alfalfa 
can’t  be  beat.  Rohrer’s  have  three 
outstanding  varieties  for  you. 
NORTHWEST  Alfalfa  is  U.  S.  Veri¬ 
fied  Seed.  Lasts  years.  .  .  .gives  3 
to  4  cuttings  of  quality  hay. 

GRIMM  Alfalfa  excels  for  its  high  production 
and  extra  hardiness.  RANGER  Alfalfa  is  a  new 
variety  that’s  wilt-resistant.  A  Certified  Seed! 
All  Rohrer’s  Alfalfas  are  clean,  tested  and  fully 
matured. 

Our  line  includes:  Clovers,  Grasses,  DeKalb 
Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Garden  Seeds. 

We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more! 


ALFALFAS  at  ROHRERS 


FREE 


1950  SEED  ANNUAL 


You’ll  want  this 
colorful,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  seed  an¬ 
nual.  It  contains 
facts  about  Al¬ 
falfa  and  How  To 
Grow  It  Profit¬ 
ably.  Send  for 
your  free  copy 
TODAY! 


Write  BOX  70 


*P‘  /  ROHRER  & 

SMOKETOWN  .  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


on 


means 
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CERTIFIED 

Canadian  Oats  Are  Best  ! 

GUNSON  HYBRID  CORN 

Northern  Bred  For  Your  Location  ! 

BARLEY— also  Other  Farm  Seeds 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN  UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1950  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  3c  rnpp 
stamp  for  125  seed  and  will  ■  IhtC 
include  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  CATALOG 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  653  RockfordJLL. 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300-51.15;  50fl-$l.50;  1000-$2.50;  3000-$4.25; 
0000-$8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


SOY  BEANS 


REAL  OAT  NEWS.  WRITE  FOR  PICTURE  FACTS,  CROP  REPORTS, 
AND  PROOF  ON  OUR  NEW  VARIETIES. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  NEW  SEED  OATS  AND  NEW  SOYBEANS 
WE  SEARCH  THE  CONTINENT  FOR  THE  OUTSTANDING  VARI¬ 
ETIES.  Write  for  ABSOLUTE  PROOF  of  HEAVY  YIELDING  obility 

NEW  CANADIAN  BEAVER, hos  mode 'some  ENORMOUS  RFC- 
ORDS.  Took  GRAND  CHAMPION  INT'L  GRAIN  SHOW  '46  ond 
'47.  Some  yields  running  90-95-103,  110  ond  up  to  120  ond 
127  bu.  per  A.  WHY  SUCH  YIELDS?  (II  DISEASE  RESISTANT. 
STIFF  STRAW,  STOOD  WHERE  MANY  OTHERS  WENT  FLAT; 
12)  LONG  HEADS,  HEAVY  STOOLING,  DEEP  ROOTS.  RESULT- 
HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFIT. 

NEW  FORTUNE  OATS  is  the  nome  of  OUR  NEWEST  AND 
LATEST  OAT.  Produced  by  Univ.  of  Sosk.  ALSO  DISEASE 
RESISTANT,  ESPECIALLY  HIGH  IN  SMUT  RESISTANCE.  SUP¬ 
PLY  LIMITED. 

ALSO  IOWA'S  NEW  EXTRA  HEAVY  COLO— MADE  MANY 
HIGH  YIELD  RECORDS.  All  3  vOrieties  ore  WHITE,  PLUMP 
OATS — THE  KIND  THAT  BRINGS  TOP  PRICES— MONEY  MA¬ 
KERS.  Also  NEW  MINN.  MINDO  OATS. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR 

FREE  CATALOG! 

(Original) 


DEPT.  RN  -15 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES.  ALSO  CATALOG  SHOWING  PIC¬ 
TURE  FACTS,  YIELD  REPORTS,  AND  SOME  SECRETS  OF  HOW 
TO  GET  A  GOOD  OAT  CROP  AND  HOW  NOT  TO  GET  A  GOOD 
OAT  CROP,  shown  by  actual  photographs.  WE  WILL  LEAVE 
IT  TO  YOU.  DON'T  GET  MISLED  BY  NEGATIVE  PROPAGANDA 
ON  THIS  OAT  SUBJECT. 

Our  new  oots  hove  mode  us  friends  by  the  thousands.  WHY? 
BECAUSE  IT  BROUGHT  THEM  EXTRA  YIELD  AND  PROFIT. 

ALSO— NEW  MOORE  BARLEY,  ond  NEW  N.  D.  MIDA  SPRING 
WHEAT. 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS— BA  VENDER  SPECIAL  SOYBEANS— 

Pods  3  ond  4  seeded  predominating.  WON  IOWA  5  ACRE 
YIELD  CONTEST  IN  '46  ond  '47,  One  yield  in  '46-^52  bu  per  A 

IF  IT  IS  HIGH  YIELD  YOU  WANT  INVESTIGATE  BAVENDER 
SPECIAL— A  MONEY  MAKER. 

Wrile  for  full  porticulors  which  gives  you  COMPLETE  RATING 
OF  THIS  BEAN— YIELD,  SIZE,  OIL  CONTENT,  MATURITY,  ETC 
Our  cotolog  shows  ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURE  FACTS 
Some  single  stolks  hod  os  high  os  192  pods  from  one  plont 
which  ron  over  520  boons,  THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES  THE  YIELDS 
ALSO  NEW  HAWKEYE  AND  NEW  KOREAN  SOYBEANS. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY— SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED. 

Specialists  in  Oat  Seeds 
and  Soy  Beans 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


For  Pre-Spring  Bloom 

It  may  seem  a  long  way  to  Spring 
as  we  look  outdoors,  but  we  can 
easily  hasten  the  season  with  blos¬ 
soming  branches  to  enjoy  Inside 
while  snow  still  covers  the  ground. 
On  a  sunny  day  in  February,  take  the 
basket  and  clipping  shears  and  take  a 
little  trip  into  the  garden  and  nearby 
countryside;  for  there  are  many 
shrubs,  both  cultivated  and  native, 
which  take  kindly  to  forcing  in  the 
house  if  a  few  simple  directions  are 
followed. 

Probably  the  easiest  of  all  to  bring 
into  bloom  ahead  of  time  is  for- 
sythia  in  all  its  varieties.  Certainly 
nothing  is  lovelier  than  these  long, 
graceful  branches  studded  with 
golden  bells.  When  you  bring  these 
into  the  house,  and  this  applies  to 
all  material  for  forcing,  immerse 
them  in  lukewarm  water  for  24  hours 
— a  bathtub  is  an  excellent  place,  to 
soften  the  bark  and  buds  and  hasten 
flowering.  Then  place  the  branches  in 
deep,  cold  water  in  a  large  container 
until  the  buds  begin  to  unfold,  cutting 
the  base  of  each  stem  on  a  slant  to 
facilitate  the  reception  of  water. 
Finally,  arrange  the  branches  in  an 
appropriate  container  and  enjoy  a 
bright  bit  of  Spring  ahead  of  time. 
Be  sure  in  selecting  material  of  any 
kind  for  forcing,  to  choose  only  the 
shoots  that  show  an  abundance  of  fat 
flower  buds;  otherwise  you  may  later 
find  that  you  have  nothing  but  leaves! 
The  greater  the  length  of  branch  cut, 
the  better  will  be  the  bloom. 

The  thorny,  barren  branches  of 
Japanese  quince  are  fascinating  to 
watch,  as  the  buds  show  faintly  pink, 
then  develop  into  lovely  red  flowers. 
These  will  not  reach  normal  intensity 
of  color,  however,  unless  exposed  to 
very  strong  light. 

Magnolia  forces  readily  and  its 
knotted  black  branches  are  most 
artistic,  arranged  singly  or  in  two’s 
or  three’s  in  appropriate  containers. 
If  the  branches  are  tall  and  heavy 
and  are  used  in  a  flat  dish,  they  may 
need  weighting  down  with  some  flat 
stones. 

If  you  have  flowering  currant,  be 
sure  to  include  several  branches  with 
your  forcing  material.  While  the 
small  yellow  flowers  are  rather  in¬ 
conspicuous,  their  spicy  fragrance  is 
delightful.  And,  while  you’re  still  in 
the  garden,  don’t  overlook  Deutzia 
gracilis  with  its  pretty  white  flower 
clusters,  also  the  sweet-scented  mock 
orange  ( Philadelphus )  and  the  fra¬ 
grant  early  honeysuckle;  the  latter 
will  add  a  lovely  touch  of  pink  to 
your  pre-spring  arrangements. 

Flowering  almond  is  another 
garden  shrub  to  include  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  spireas,  ornamental 
crabs  and  cherries.  Try  a  few  fruit- 
tree  branches,  too  —  plum,  cherry, 
apple  and  pear.  Peach  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  but  well  worth  a  try,  if  you  don’t 
expect  too  much! 

When  it  comes  to  the  field  and 
roadside,  probably  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind  is  soft,  furry  pussy 
willows.  Tljese  add  a  desirable  touch 
of  neutral  gray  to  bright  blossoms 
and  are  especially  lovely  with  daffo¬ 
dils.  Also,  these  pussy  willow 
branches  root  readily  and  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  home  grounds  later 
where  they  will  soon  grow  into  size¬ 
able  shrubs. 

The  shad-bush,  also  called  service- 
berry,  is  easily  forced,  and  its  ra¬ 
cemes  of  soft  white  flowers  are  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  house.  Witch  hazel 
( Hamamelis  vernalis),  with  its  knots 
of  shaggy  yellow  flowers  and  faint, 
elusive  fragrance,  is  a  good  forcer,  as 
well  as  a  ready  subject  for  artistic 
arrangements.  Try  a  single  interest¬ 
ing  branch  in  a  large  low  bowl. 

However,  if  you  have  no  early- 
flowering  shrubs  and  can  find  no 
pussy  willows,  you  can  still  go  out 
and  cut  a  bushy  branch  of  oak  or  red 
maple.  Put  it  in  water  in  the  sun,  and 
in  a  few  days,  little  sprouts  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
These  will  be  followed  by  soft,  silken 
tassels,  the  tree’s  flowers.  Still  later, 
tiny  leaves  will  unfold.  Its  fun  to 
watch  this  succession  of  growth  at 
first  hand  —  especially  when  there’s 
still  plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground 
outside.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


MAIONEJ 


We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  on  600  acres 
in  Dansville.  Sturdy,  strong  rootoct 
trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach 
Trees;  Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  Roses.  Our  66th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 

57  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


BwpMiiuflfi/fi 

Bears  Double  to 

as  ordinary  kinds  ** CUCUMBER* 

Most  delicious— A  sensation  £* 
all  over  America!  Crisp  white  a 

flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder-  A 

ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more  BHB 
long.Disease-resistant, bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post¬ 
paid:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  Seeds  $1; 

72  Ounce  $2.75.  Order 
Today! 


Ltlee  Burpee  Co. 

548  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Seed 

Catalog 

FREE 


SAVE  MONEY  With 


mmfflL 

TREATED  TO  GROW  FASTER 

Complete  line  of  fruit  trees 
Best  varieties  at  low  prices. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Also 
complete  line  of  nursery  stock 
Described  in  our  Big  FREE 
.  catalog.  Write  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
B°x  1JE  Geneva,  Ohio 


STATE  CERTIFIED  ORGANIC  GROWN 


„  .  Per  100 

STRAWBERRY  p  rISmK,  ‘  L„L . W-00 

PREMIER . 3.00 

Pai*  Fv(V 

RASPBERRY  MORRISON .  8.00  io.uu 

Asparagus  Hoots,  Mary  Washington  disease  resistant. 

1  rice  25  to  100  8c  each:  500  to  1000  4c  each. 

James  G.  McDowell,  Jr.,  R.  D.  I,  Dallastown.  Pa. 


PerlOOO 
$15.00 
15.00 
Per  100 
15.00 


— -  strawberry  plants  - 

High  quality,  heavy  yielders.  Write  for  Free  1950 
illustrated  book  of  best  varieties  for  Home  and  Market 
complete  with  planting  guide.  Special  Garden  Offer: 
oO  Premier.  50  Temple.  50  Fairfax  and  50  Sparkle 

for  $4.95.  JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAm! 

40  OCEAN  CITY  BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

New  —  Red  Crop,  Great  Bay,  Redwing  and  21  ether 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


SEED  CORN  CUSTOMERS 

This  Spring  plant  AMERICA’S  CHOICE 
SEED  CORN— The  famous  KRIZER  HY¬ 
BRIDS  and  CARLO  ENSILAGE  CORNS. 
See  your  Dealer  or  Agent  OR  • — 
Write  For  Free  Booklet  To 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER.  PENNA. 


SUPERFECTiON  Outstanding  everbearing  strawberry 
$5.25-100;  Premier  $2.25-100;  Sodus  purple  rasp¬ 
berry  $2.00-25;  Latham  and  Taylor  Reds  $5.00-100 
postpaid  Free  price  list.  MACD0WELL  BERRY 
FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  and  GUARANTEED 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 

RANCOCAS  —  CABOT  —  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 

6  to  10  inch  (100  for  $12) . 5  for  $1 

12  to  15  inch  (100  for  $25) . 2  for  $1 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $35) . 3  for  $2 

Less  20%  For  Quantities  of  1000 
By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage 
and  packing.  Orders  of  $6  and  over  Free. 
Established  45  Years. 

SHADY  LAWN  NURSERY,  INC. 
DEPT.  R,  HAMMONTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Blueberry  Plants  Certitied 

Two  yr.  old  12-20"  $6.00  per  doz.  Bearing  age 
24-30"  $9.00  per  doz.  Write  for  wholesale  prices. 
CLIFFORD  NORCROSS  &  SON,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  Expert  Grower  can  advise  on 
this  Flower.  Prepare  catalogs.  Special  writings,  com¬ 
plete  culture  for  publication,.  commercial  use. 
Address:  H.  B.  MORELAND.  TUXEDO.  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY,  Johnstown,  PS- 


Thin-Shell  Black  Walnuts,  rapid  growers,  beautiful 
shades;  bear  second  year.  Nuts  large,  easily  cracked. 
Catalog  Free.  Corsicana  Nursery,  Corsicana.  Texas- 
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DWARF  FRUIT 
TREES 


CONSERVE  SPACE 

★ 

PRODUCE  FULL 
SIZE,  TOP 
QUALITY 
FRUIT 

★ 

USUALLY 
BEAR 
SECOND 
YEAR  AFTER 
PLANTING 


VARIETIES  APPLESi  Cortland,  Red  Delicious, 
McIntosh 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess 
PRICES  $3.75  each,  3  for  $10.50; 

10  trees  $3.00  each;  100  trees  $2.50  each. 

Write  for  our  BIG  FREE  1950  CATALOG 
in  full  color.  Describes  and  illustrates  best 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Shade  Trees.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC 

33  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


UH  BLUE  If 

■spruce  1 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4"  to 
lO'  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c.) 
Free  Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dep  RN-210  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Tyler  Roses 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 

. -  on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.” 

Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  BOX  275-V  TYLER,  TEXAS 


r 


5.. 


f  Large,  healthy  3-to-4  year-old  6- 
to- 14-in.  trees.  10  ea.  Blue  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog;  write  Box  20B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


NEW  1950 


<t  CATALOG 


8l££8££8/£S 

Strawberries,  Blueberries,  Black¬ 


berries,  Boysenberries,  Grapes  & 


Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
ing  directions  in  our  ’50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation- 

shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


m  SMALL  FRUITS 


Make  your  yard  and  garden  more  produc- 
tive  with  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Blueberries,  Currants  and  Grapes 
from  Miller’s.  New  Catalog  tells  all  about 
them;  also  offers  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Shad* 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Ornamentals.  Send  post  card 
r  TODAY.  It’s  FREE  of  course. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

547  W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

GLADIOLUS  —  BULBS,  BULBLETS,  SEEDS. 

Send  for  List  of  Disease  Free  Stock  NOW. 

E.  S.  EDMAN  &  SON,  32  Henderson  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Money  Grows  On  Trees  When  You  Plant  The  Best 

Free  list  shipped  P.  P.  Prepaid  early  Suring.  _ 
80  Landscape  Evergreens  6  var.  3-4  year  T.  $4-00 

50  Home  Beau. Evergreens  5  var.  3-4  year  T.  $5.00 
250  Christmas  Trees  5  var.  2  year  S.  $8-00 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

- •  HILL'S  DAHLIA  GARDENS  - 

601  EAST  ST.  WEST  BRIDGEWATER, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


MASS. 


OU<  H AR»K  R AFT 


HER 

""  with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof 
cutting  heaH.  Excellent 
for  tight  places  and  close  cutting. 
Light  weight  air  cylinder  re¬ 
quires  only  2.7  C.  F.  M.  —  will 
stand  up  to  150  lbs.  pressure. 
Cuts  1%  inch  limbs.  “Priced 
Right.”  Send  for  folder  today. 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CO. 
Gasport,  New  York 


1949  Corn  Champions 

Harold  Metzner,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  was  named  N.  Y.  State  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  1949  National  Corn 
Growing  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Assn.  The 
award  was  made  by  Glenn  Heefner, 
DeKalb’s  northeastern  manager,  at 
a  banquet  in  Syracuse  on  January  17. 
Metzner’s  average  yield  was  144.09 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  highest  yield 
ever  recorded  in  a  New  York  State 
test.  The  1949  national  winner  was 
Verle  Little,  Hebron,  Indiana,  with  a 
yield  of  209.33  bushels,  the  highest 
national  yield  on  record. 

There  were  108  entrants  in  the  New 
York  area,  with  an  average  yield  of 
99.01  bu.,  compared  with  the  New 
York  State  average  of  all  grain  corn 
of  42  bu.  The  yields  of  46  entrants 
went  over  100  bu.  to  the  acre,  attest¬ 
ing  to  the  good  growing  weather  last 
year. 

County  winners  were:  Cayuga  — 
C.  M.  &  R.  L.  Conklin,  Locke,  139.82 
bu.;  Chemung  —  Ward  L.  Saunders, 
Lowman,  85.34  bu.;  Columbia — Ever¬ 
ett  Shadic,  Hillsdale,  96.06  bu.; 
Dutchess  —  Harold  Metzner,  Dover 
Plains,  144.09  bu.;  Erie — J.  E.  Carlsen 
&  Son,  Sardinia,  103.48  bu.;  Genesee 

—  W.  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  119.50 
bu.;  Herkimer — John  H.  Bradbury  & 
Son,  Sauquoit,  89.96  bu.;  Jefferson  — 
Raymond  F.  Sawyer,  Watertown, 
106.96  bu.;  Livingston  —  John  G. 
Culbertson,  Dansville,  139.27  bu.; 
Madison  —  B.  Kenneth  Adams, 
Munnsville,  136.50  bu.;  Monroe  — 
William  J.  Fisher,  Penfield,  95.50  bu.; 
Niagara  —  Elwood  Bobzien,  New- 
fane,  95.60  bu.;  Oneida  —  Myron 
Sayer,  Oriskany  Falls,  139.44  bu.; 
Onondaga — Amber  H.  Towne,  Mem¬ 
phis,  119.04  bu.;  Ontario  —  Martin 
Wyffels,  Canandaigua,  137.99  bu.; 
Orleans — Roger  Bentley,  Lyndonville, 
95.27  bu.;  Oswego  —  Raymond  M. 
Austin,  Fulton,  112.03  bu.;  Rensse¬ 
laer  —  Taylor  Bros.,  Johnsonville, 
87.93  bu.;  Schoharie — Frank  Winkler, 
Middleburg,  120.62  bu.;  Seneca — Leon 
Litzenberger,  Romulus,  99.23  bu.; 
Steuben — William  D.  Hopkins,  Avoca, 
71.57  bu.;  Tioga — Fred  C.  Hanford, 
Nichols,  96.54  bu.;  Ulster  —  John 
Walker,  Jr.,  Kingston,  110.47  bu.; 
Washington — Wolff  Bros.,  Schaghti- 
coke,  74.32  bu.;  Wayne  —  Charles  E. 
Kemp,  Macedon,  115.12  bu.;  Wyoming 

—  Kenneth  C.  Winter,  Perry,  124.85 
bu.;  Yates — Kenneth  Pedersen,  Penn 
Yan,  134.98  bu. 

Metzner  operates  357  acres  of  farm 
land.  He  is  no  novice  at  corn  grow¬ 
ing.  In  1947  and  1948,  he  won  the 
Dutchess  County  championship  in 
the  same  contest.  In  1948  his  yield  of 
128.45  bu.  was  only  a  fraction  of  a 
bushel  from  winning  the  State  title. 
Some  of  the  progressive  things  about 
young  Metzner’s  operation  are  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  his  own  hammermill  and 
feed  mixer.  His  aim  is  to  produce  all 
of  the  feed  needed  on  the  farm.  It 
takes  considerable  good  management 
to  produce  the  feed  needed  for  the  65 
head  of  purebred  Holsteins  and  40 
head  of  young  stock.  It  is  the  usual 
thing  for  Metzner  to  have  from  55  to 
75  acres  of  corn  in  his  rotation.  In 
producing  his  144  odd  bushels  in 
1949,  Metzner  manured  his  ground 
heavily  and  applied  400  lbs.  of 
6-12-6  and  500  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  The  contest  field  contained  10 
acres,  the  best  five  acres  of  which 
were  entered  in  the  contest.  After 
Spring  plowing,  Metzner  disked 
twice,  then  used  culti-mulcher  and 
chain  harrow,  finally  planting  on 
May  20.  The  field  had  been  in  alfalfa 
the  two  previous  seasons.  The  seed 
was  planted  with  a  corn  planter  in 
rows  that  averaged  36.3  inches  and 
plants  averaged  10  inches  apart  in  the 
row  at  harvest. 

The  results  of  the  1949  contest 
rather  bear  out  the  notion  that  the 
varieties  normally  used  in  New  York 
are  not  too  early,  not  even  too  early 
for  the  excess  heat  occurring  in  1949. 
DeKalb’s  earlier  series,  numbering  in 
the  50’s,  60’s  and  200’s,  took  19  of 
the  27  county  championships.  The 
400  series  won  for  only  five  county 
champs,  and  the  600  series  only  three. 
In  four  instances,  varieties  of  the 
earlier  types  produced  yields  higher 
than  ever  recorded  in  previous  years 
in  New  York.  Even  the  very  early 
variety  DeKalb  46  made  a  mark  of 
over  106  bushels  in  the  contest. 


.  .  .Day  and  night, 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and 
hoary  frost 

Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire 
purge  all  things  new. 

— John  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 


It  pays  to  use 


for  CORN 


When  you  use  V-C  Corn  Fertil¬ 
izer,  you  can  see  the  results  of 
V-C’s  better  plantfoods  in  the 
field.  Your  corn  has  a  healthy, 
deep-green  color.  Its  early,  rapid 
growth  ahead  of  the  weeds  makes 
possible  earlier  cultivation.  V-C 
produces  vigorous,  sturdy  plants  , 
with  greater  disease  and  insect 
resistance  .  .  .  maturity  before 
frost  .  .  .  erect  stalks  at  wheat- 
seeding  and  husking  time . . .  and 
bigger  yields  of  higher-feed- value 
corn  which  sells  at  a  higher 
market  price.  V-C’s  better  plant- 
foods  fill  out  ears  to  the  tip  with 
plump,  sound  grains. 


V-C  Fertilizers  are  produced  in 
various  grades  and  analyses  so 
that  there  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for 
every  crop  on  every  soil.  V-C 
Agronomists  use  Experiment 
Station  and  Extension  Service 
recommendations  and  practical1 
farm  experience  to  assist  your 
V-C  Ageutf  in  supplying  you  with 
the  right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  each 
crop.  Every  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer 
has  behind  it  the  research,  skill, 
experience  and  resources  of 
a  national  organization  which 
has  manufactured  better  fertil¬ 
izers  since  1895.  Tell  your  V-C 
Agent  you  want  V-C  Fertilizers! 


Member  AMERICAN  PLANT 
FOOD  COUNCIL,  INC. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  401  East  Main  Street,  Richmond  8,  Virginia 
Norfolk,  Va.  •  Greensboro,  N.  C.  •  Wilmington.  N.  C.  •  Columbia,  S.C. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  •  Savannah,  Ga.  •  Montgomery.  Ala.  •  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss,  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  Shreveport.  La.  •  Orlando.  Fla. 
Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.J.  •  E.  St. Louis,  III.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 
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BLACK  LEAF  Pesticides  —  the  most  famous  of  Jj  *  J 

which  is  Black  Leaf  40  — are  reliable,  depend-  JE  i  j  L 

able  pest  control  products  used  by  farmers  iP®! JJPV  jHf  * 

everywhere.  Use  Black  Leaf  Pesticides  to  pro-  M  |  I 

tect  your  plants,  animals  and  poultry  from  fl  *  IW*  8A  0fk 

pests  which  destroy  your  profits.  When  you  Ml! 

buy  sprays  and  dusts,  look  for  the  Black  Leaf  {jSBHnJf 

on  the  package.  Ask  for  literature.  ^  '  UTHP 

TOBACCO  BV-PiRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  .  RICHMOND,  V A 


HEAD  LETTUCE 

wtffautfctuyrcfimB 

GREAT  LAKES-ICEBERG  TYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  EDCC 
Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  only  5c  for  big  T  if  k  C 
packet  and  New  Seed  8s  Nursery  Catalog,  catalog 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  692  Rockford,  ILL 


FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
Onion.  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Send  for  descriptive  list. 
HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  Ft,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Rosa  Multiflora  .... 

a  living  fence.  Yen  can  grow  it  yourself  from 
seed.  Write  for  new  free  planting  guide  and  nrlces. 

WOODLOTSEED  CO.,  Norway  Zone  22,  Michigan 


Alfalfa  Seed,  $20.S5;  Clover,  $23.85;  Certified  Hy¬ 
brid  Seed  Com,  Flats,  $5.50,  all  per  bushel,  also 
other  bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for  circular  and 
samples.  HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  Postville,  Iowa, 


HARRIS’  NEW  HYBRID 
COCOZELLE 
SUMMER  SQUASH 


-■HARRIS  SIIDS- 

Here  is  a  new  Hybrid  Cocozelle  Squash  bred  at  Moreton  Farm 
and  available  only  from  Harris’.  It  is 

EARLIER-MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

and  its  attractive  shape,  good  color  and  superior  flavor  will 
make  it  a  profitable  item  for  Market  Gardeners. 

Well  adapted  to  home  gardens,  too,  because  the  bushy  plants 
do  not  grow  out  of  bounds. 

Hybrid  Cocozelle  is  only  one  of  the  many  Harris  specialties 
bred  for  those  qualities  which  make  them 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 
Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

17  Moreton  Farm.  Rochester  11,  New  York 

- 1950  CATALOG  now  steady - 


GROWMORE  service  is  CONTINUOUS,  Personal 
Service  —  before  planting,  during  growing  season 
and  at  harvest  time.  If  you  have  ANY  seed  prob* 
lem  feel  free  to  call  on  us  and  we'll  do  our  best 
to  assist  you.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  im- 
proved  and  better  varieties  of  spring  and  winter 
grains,  grass  seed,  forage  crops  and  Hybrid  corn. 
GROWMORE  selected  and  adapted  seeds  are  the 
best,  hardy  Northern  grown,  approved,  recom* 
mended  varieties  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 


BETTER  CROPS,  BIGGER  YIELDS 
Always  Assured . . . 
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Color  in  Fruit 

It  occurred  to  me,  while  packing  a 
box  of  apples  for  a  friend  in  the  city, 
that  perhaps  I  should  send  along  with 
the  shipment  a  little  dissertation  on 
what  color  in  fruit,  or  the  lack  of 
color,  might  signify  in  taste  or  cook¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  rusty  brown  apple 
or  dull  colored  pear  might  even  excel 
in  these  respects  over  the  brilliant 
red  or  yellow  ones.  But  just  what 
words  could  I  use  to  describe  the  fine 
points  of  an  apple  like  the  Golden 
Russet,  which  is  rarely  seen  or  tasted 
today? 

Many  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  quite  aware  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  styles  in  fruit.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  present  rage  for  bril¬ 
liant  color  in  fruit,  especially  red 
apples,  is  being  overdone.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  Dunkard 
minister  but  would  be  worthy  of  be¬ 
lief  even  without  that  recommen¬ 
dation,  tells  me  he  has  found  some 
cider-press  men  lately  putting  red- 
beet  juice  in  cider  to  make  it  really 
red.  They  told  him  that  roadstand 
customers  preferred  brightly  colored 
cider.  This  is  equal  to  the  Boston 
restaurant  chain  which  adds  a  dash 
of  carrots  to  its  squash  pies  to  in¬ 
crease  the  dull  brown  pumpkin 
appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  brilliant  colors 
may  also  be  the  mark  of  extra  good 
fruit,  as,  for  instance,  the  Jonathan 
and  winter  banana  apples.  The  com¬ 
paratively  new  Macoun  might  also  be 
mentioned  here.  In  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  blueberries  as  well, 
fine  quality  frequently  distinguishes 
the  highly  colored  varieties.  Certainly 
no  one  would  go  far  wrong  in  select¬ 
ing  brilliant  red  strawberries  like 
Sparkle  and  Midland,  while  rejecting 
other  dull  colored  ones.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  growers,  the  Taylor 
raspberry  excels  alike  in  color  and 
taste.  Incidentally,  the  handsome  red 


Handy  Custom  Sprayer 

A  farm  -boy,  John  Eicher,  of  Adams 
County,  Ind.,  has  recently  designed 
and  made  an  efficient,  practical 
spraying  outfit.  The  outfit  enables 
him  to  make  many  extra  dollars  and 
provides  his  community  with  a  valu¬ 
able  spraying  service. 

Eicher  mounted  the  outfit  on  a 
Ford  chassis.  The  tank  of  the  sprayer 
is  in  two  different  sections.  One 
section  holds  250  gallons,  the  other 
section  100  gallons.  This  enables  him 
to  carry  two  different  solutions  or 
formulas  at  the  same  time.  He  may, 
for  instance,  want  to  spray  peach  or 
apple  trees  simultaneously.  Eicher 
also  uses  his  sprayer  to  spray  lawns, 
weed  patches,  berry  patches,  cow  and 
chicken  stables  and  other  bulidings. 
He  has  used  it  extensively  to  white¬ 
wash  dairy  stables  for  farmers'! 

The  tank  is  made  of  steel  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Eichler 
welded  the  parts  together  and  fast¬ 
ened  it  on  the  truck.  Cross  pieces  of 
steel  are  bolted  to  the  bed  of  the 
truck  and  the  tank  bolted  to  the 
crosspieces.  The  pump  supplies 
pressure  of  from  300  to  400  pounds 
and  is  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the 
truck.  The  engine  of  the  truck 
supplies  the  power  to  operate  the 
sprayer  with  a  transmission  takeoff. 

Eicher  has  a  unique  feature  for 
carrying  the  hose  attached  to  the 
sprayer.  He  mounted  a  steel  reel  or 
large  spool  just  above  the  pressure 
pump  in  the  rear.  The  hose  is  wound 


grapes,  grown  here  in  the  East,  make 
a  delicious  jelly,  also  rich  in  color, 
though  most  persons  think  blue 
grapes  the  only  kind  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

While  no  criticism  should  be  made 
of  the  general  endeavor  among  grow¬ 
ers  and  market  men  alike  to  make 
the  strongest  possible  appeal  to  the 
eye,  in  the  selection  of  fruit  for  sale 
to  the  public,  this  worthy  aim  is 
sometimes  defeated  by  fruit  that  is 
not  inherently  of  the  best  quality.  In 
addition,  a  large  group  of  potential 
buyers  is  overlooked  entirely  in  this 
emphasis  on  color  alone.  I  refer  to 
those  persons  who  have  had  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  old-fashioned 
apples  of  distinctive  flavor  and  fine 
cooking  qualities. 

It  has  often  seemed  that  nearly  all 
of  the  old  favorite  apples,  few  of 
which  were  very  notable  for  high 
coloring,  would  indeed  become  only 
a  memory,  but  of  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  widespread,  spontaneous 
effort  to  preserve  the  best  of  these  old 
varieties  in  home  orchards.  People  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  exchang¬ 
ing  scions  for  grafting,  some  folks 
having  a  score  or  more  varieties 
growing.  I  have  in  my  own  small 
orchard  a  dozen  or  so  kinds  common 
in  orchards  of  my  grandfather’s  time. 
One  of  my  neighbors,  a  man  of  80, 
proudly  showed  me  a  thriving  White 
Belleflower  tree,  unknown  to  most 
persons  today,  remarking  that  it  was 
his  first  choice,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
father. 

Perhaps  one  feature  of  marketing 
which  receives  too  little  attention  is 
the  matter  of  timing.  To  be  good, 
fruits  must  be  ripe.  It  therefore  seems 
poor  sales  policy,  if  not  a  little 
ridiculous,  to  place  a  late  Winter 
apple  in  city  stores  in  October  or 
November,  as  is  frequently  done, 
when  the  majority  of  buyers  are 
looking  for  fruit  to  use  immediately. 

New  Jersey  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


around  the  reel;  one  end  is  attached 
to.  the  pump.  A  short  piece  of  hose  is 
attached  to  the  pump  and  runs  to  the 
shaft  of  the  reel.  The  long  hose,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shaft,  permits  the  fluid 
to  flow  from  the  pump  to  the  shaft 
and  into  the  long  hose. 

When  spraying  trees,  stables  or 
anything  else,  Eicher  uses  as  much 
hose  as  is  needed,  the  rest  remaining 
on  the  reel.  This  way,  he  is  never 
bothered  by  the  hose,  does  not  have 
to  throw  it  on  the  truck  or  drag  it 
along,  and  it  never  gets  tangled  up. 
He  has  a  crank  on  the  reel  which  he 
turns  to  wind  up  the  hose.  s.  m.  s. 

Indiana 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 


Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey .  3.75 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


NEW  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalog  BETTER  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated 

detail  just  what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  R.  D.  THOMAws,uMsS5KS  M°wnyork 

Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


BEAT  ff/GM 
COS7$-ff£r 

8/tfffSf  Y/EIDS 
w/ti  ROyST£K> 


Top-Quality  fertilizer  pays  off!  Now  you 
get  the  maximum  yield  from  every 
beat  high  farm  production  costs.  Farmers 
that  Royster’s  gives  bigger,  better 
brings  back  up  to  $10  profit  for  every 
invested.  That’s  why  Royster’s  is  the 
best  investment. 

^  Royster  6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 
gives  you  chemically-controlled  amounts  of  all. 
six  of  the  plant  foods  most  soils  lack  and  all  crops 
must  have.  For  65  years  Royster  has  made  only 
one  quality  fertilizer — the  finest.  See  your  Royster 
Agent  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  major  farming  areas 


Royster’s  supplies  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  at  all  six 
plant  foods  needed  to  give 
your  crops  a  full  meal: 

NITROGEN  for  rapid  growth 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  for 

maturity  and  yield 

POTASH  for  health  and  quality 
—  PLUS  — 

CALCIUM  for  sturdy  plants 

SULFUR  for  vigor  and  tone 

MAGNESIUM  for  color  and 
snap 


74e 

FARM  SEED 

'Penmtat  Sendee 


GLADLY 
GIVES 
YOU 


CONSULTATION  and 
ADVICE  on  all  fARM 
SEED  PROBLEMS 


NO  PURCHASE  REQUIRED! 


Tested!  Tried!  True!  Inspected! 

Certified  FARM  SEEDS 


The  Choice  Of  Progressive  Farmers  SINCE  1 895 


FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines 


See  Your  local  Growmore  Representative  Or  WRITE  DEP’T  R-50 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


The  tank  of  this  homemade  sprayer  is  in  two  different  sections ,  which 
permits  using  different  kinds  of  spraying  solutions  at  the  same  time.  The 
sprayer  was  made  and  is  being  used  with  success  by  John  Eicher,  Berne , 

Adams  County,  Indiana. 
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NEW 

1950 

BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATAiOS  FREES 

razcelZesef  ' 

STRAWBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 

GRAPES-ASPARA6US 


603 ACRES 


oworfvro  gxomng 

B£TT£R  8£Rfi/£S 

You’ll  find  our  ’50  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

Salisbury  50,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Over 
80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  tnakes  selection  easy — 
write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R2I0,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER! 


HEAVY  BEARING,  FAST  GROWING 

BLUEBERRIES 

Certified,  early,  mid¬ 
season.  late  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  LITER¬ 
ATURE.  Whole¬ 
salers,  write  for 
prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS 

131  Chew  Rd.,  Hammonton,  N. 


Largest  in  N.  J. 


Fairland,  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Superfection,  a  new  ever¬ 
bearing-best  introduced  to  date; 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead- 
ingstandard  sorts.  Write  today  for 
FREE  COPY  of  BUNTINGS’  1950 
catalog,  offeringa  complete  line  ot 
roses, trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  containing  valu¬ 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-51,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


EVERGREEN  SPRING  SEEDLINGS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
EICHER  &  ROOSEVELT  RDS.,  EMSWORTH.  2.  PA. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  IOO- 
$1.75:  50fl-$6.50;  IOOO-$I2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.  A.  FLATEN.  UNION  CITY,  P A. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

New  Kardinal  King.  A  great  big  sweet  berry.  Catalog 
free.  SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Gemzata:  Great  Bay  Strawberries. 
Durham;  September  (everbearing)  Strawberries.  List. 

PINE-CROFT  NURSERIES,  EXETER  I,  N.  H. 


P1-_|„BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
Strawberry  rlants  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST, 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  Including  5%  Timothy  and  Alslke — care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality— good 
Germination.  1  lb.  $1.95:  5  lb«.  $9.50:  10  lbs.  $18.50: 
-0  lbs.  $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or 
seed  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Order  NOW. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY.  Box  254.  Archbald.  Ohio 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


To  Clear  Brush  Land 

Is  there  some  chemical  which  can 
be  used  to  kill  out  growth  on  brush 
land?  What  is  the  best  way  to  clear 
brush  land?  o.  l.  w. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Some  chemical  weed-killer,  such  as 
sodium  arsenite,  Atlacide,  Ammate 
or  2-4-D,  should  be  applied  to  plants 
when  they  are  in  leaf,  -applying  the 
material  to  the  entire  plant.  These 
materials  are  usually  absorbed 
through  the  leaves  or  the  bark. 
Larger  trees  can  be  notched  near  the 
ground  and  the  dry  chemical  placed 
in  these  cups  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
If  more  convenient  the  material  may 
be  dissolved  in  water  and  poured  in¬ 
to  the  cups  which  have  been  cut  in 
the  trees, 

The  best  way  to  clear  brush  land 
depends  upon  the  v.se  to  which  the 
land  is  going  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be 
seeded  to  grass  and  used  for  pasture 
or  hay  the  best  practice  is  to  cut  the 
stems  close  to  the  ground  and  mow 
the  sprouts  after  the  land  has  been 
seeded.  Such  land  need  not  be  plowed 
but  should  be  well  limed  and  fertil¬ 
ized  and  the  surface  prepared  by 
disking  or  harrowing.  If  the  land  is 
to  oe  used  for  orchard,  trees  can  be 
planted  on  the  cleared  land  without 
plowing  and  the  brush  mowed  and 
used  as  a  mulch.  If  the  area  is  to  be 
replanted  to  forest  trees  it  need  not 
be  cleared  completely.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  cut  out  the  larger  trees 
and  allow  the  smaller  growth  to  re¬ 
main  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass.  This  brush  can  be  cut  or 
broken  about  waist  high  to  prevent 
shading  of  the  forest  trees  as  they 
grow. 


What  Kills  Out  Quack  Grass? 

Is  clover  a  satisfactory  crop  to  kill 
out  quack  grass?  If  not,  what  would 
you  suggest  to  use?  Would  like  to 
have  you  discuss  this  matter. 

G.  N.  L. 

Clover  is  not  a  satisfactory  crop  to 
kill  out  quack  grass.  A  cultivated 
crop  of  sunflowers  or  large  growing 
corn  is  better  for  this  purpose.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  also  used  where  the  season 
is  long  enough.  The  first  crop  is 
disked  in  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe 
and  allowed  to  volunteer  for  the 
second  crop.  Two  successive  crops  of 
buckwheat  in  one  season  will  usually 
do  a  good  job  of  smothering  out 
quack  grass.  If  you  can  fence  this 
area  and  use  it  for  a  poultry  run, 
planting  it  to  sunflower  and  corn, 
you  will  probably  find  that  the 
quack  grass  will  be  quickly  elimin¬ 
ated.  The  poultry  can  harvest  both 
the  corn  and  sunflowers  and  the  two 
crops  would  make  a  well  balanced 
ration. 


Lopsided  Muskmelons 

My  muskmelons  grew  lopsided  last 
season.  What  caused  this?  What  is 
the  best  mixture  of  commercial 
fertilizer  to  use  for  muskmelons? 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  a.  t. 

Lopsided  muskmelons  are  an  in¬ 
dication  of  poor  growing  conditions. 
Muskmelons  require  a  light,  well 
drained  soil  that  is  well  limed  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  organic 
matter  and  fertilizer.  The  5-10-10 
commercial  fertilizer  is  the  best  one 
to  use  in  most  locations,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,000  pounds  per 
acre. 


Scab  on  Beets 

Is  the  scab  on  beets  caused  by  the 
same  organism  that  makes  scabby 
potatoes?  If  so,  what  would  you 
recommend  in  order  to  prevent  this 
trouble?  b.  h.  p. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y  . 

Scab  on  beets  is  the  same  organism 
that  makes  scabby  potatoes.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  disease,  the  soil  for  beets 
should  be  well  limed  and  one  should 
avoid  planting  in  the  same  location 
in  successive  years. 


Pull  or  Cut  Rhubarb? 

What  are  your  suggestions  about 
cutting  or  pulling  rhubarb?  f.  m.  w. 

Wayne  County,  Mich. 

Rhubarb  can  be  either  cut  or  pulled 
as  desired.  It  is  usually  quicker  and 
easier  to  pull  the  -stalks,  and  ap¬ 
parently  it  does  no  injury  to  the 
plants.  Cutting  the  stalks  produces  a 
somewhat  more  attractive  product  for 
the  market. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


TESTED 

FARM  SEEDS 

Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 


ONE  PRICE  — 

the  LOWEST  Possible 

Write  for  your  copy  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 


Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S 
TESTED  SEED 

Is  backed  by  the  Famous 

"10  Day-cny-test-or 
money-bock" 

GUARANTEE— Money  <on*t  buy 
any  Belter  Quality!  And  the 
Prices  are  Right. 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  • 

59th  YEAR 
CATALOG 


Dibble's  Tested  Seed  is  ALL  Hardy,  northern 
grown.  It’s  adapted  for  YOUR  needs.  It  will 
give  you  the  MAXIMUM  results  possible  under 
ANY  weather  conditions. 


•  ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS,  GRASS  MIX* 

-  TURES  "Cream  of  the  Crop”— 99.50%  Pure. 


•  OATS,  SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Favorites 


•  CORN  — 17  Varieties  —  6  pages  of  color* 


•  POTATOES  —13  Varieties,  natural  colors. 


ONE  QUALITY  — 

the  BEST  Possible 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION 
UTAH  STRAIN 


--HARRIS  SKDS- 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW  SWEET  SPANISH 

THE  LARGEST,  MILDEST,  SWEETEST  ONION 

Delicious  as  early  ‘‘green’’  onions — Equally  gx>6d  for  winter  storing — 
Will  keep  for  months  if  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place — Resistant  to 
thrips  and  adverse  growing  conditions. 

PLANTS  FLOWN  FROM  TEXAS 

reach  us  by  chartered  plane  the  morning  after  they  were  “pulled." 

An  example  of  our  efforts  to  give  you  the  finest  service  together 
with  seeds  and  plants  of  the  highest  quality.  Fully  described  in  our 
new  catalog. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  yoa  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 1950  CATALOG  now  Aeadtj — I 


Send  for  your  own,  back  yard 


Luscious  fruit,  yours  for  the  picking  right  in 
your  own  back  yard!  These  are  favorite 
varieties,  hardy,  extra-heavy,  2-year,  trans¬ 
plants.  Entire  berry  patch  can  be  planted  in 
13'  x  23'  plot. 


25  RASPBERRIES 


$ 


MEMBER 
AMERICAN 
POST-  ASSOCIATION 
PAID  OF  NURSERYMEN 


10  CUMBERLAND,  BLACK 

10  LATHAM,  RED 

5  INDIAN  SUMMER, 
EVERBEARING  RED 


QUALITY 


NURSERY 


STOCK 


Get  Free  Nursery  Catalog  BOX  48  EAST  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 
Blakemore,  Kardinal  King, 
Temple  Fairpeake  and 
Premier  —  Certified 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  AUEN  COMPANY 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen’s  Berry  Book. 


A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY,  -  MARYLAND 


Name 

Street 

Tl)WH  mil  mimi — -  *-• —  St  Attf 
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/f's  the  Jo/m  Deere 


EXTRA  TRACTION  and  flota¬ 
tion  for  difficult  soils  .  .  . 

EXTRA  STABILITY  for  rough 
ground  and  extreme  hillsides  . .  . 

EXTRA  ECONOMY  all  the 
way  through  .  .  . 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
advantages  the  “MC”  is  bringing 
to  farmers  who  have  wanted — and 
needed — a  small  track-type  trac¬ 
tor. 

If  you  have  put  off  buying  a 
track-type  either  because  it  was 
too  large,  or  too  expensive,  you 
will  want  to  get  acquainted  with 
the“MC”  —  the  “little  giant” 
among  track-type  tractors. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  will 
arrange  to  have  you  drive  the 
“MC” — you  set  the  date.  You’ll 
like  its  sturdy,  compact  design, 
its  ease  of  handling  in  tight  places. 


“MC”  with  new  hydraulically-con¬ 
trolled  bulldozer — ideal  for  those 
earth-moving,  filling,  grubbing,  and 
snow  clearance  jobs. 


And,  when  you  see  it  romping 
along  with  three  1 4-inch  plow 
bottoms  or  an  8-foot  double¬ 
action  disk,  you’ll  wonder  how  so 
much  power  could  be  wrapped  up 
in  such  a  small  package.  Then, 
when  you  own  an  “MC,”  you’ll 
like  the  amount  of  work  its  ever- 
dependable  John  Deere  2-cylinder 
valve-in-head  engine  turns  out  on 
a  tank  of  regular  gasoline. 

The  “MC”  gives  you  four  for¬ 
ward  speeds  (from  1  M.P.H.  to 
6  M.P.H.) .  Regular  equipment 
includes  electric  starter,  adjust¬ 
able  air-cushion  seat,  power  take¬ 
off,  fenders,  sod-pan,  and  many 
other  extra-value  features. 

Hydraulic  control  and  belt 
pulley  are  extras.  There  is  a 
variety  of  matching  equipment 
for  field,  orchard,  and  vineyard. 


Orchardists,  vineyardists,  hop 
growers,  and  berry  growers  find  the 
compact,  short-turning  “MC”  well- 
adapted  to  their  particular  needs. 


Strawberries  Are  Easily 
Grown 

In  our  little  locality  strawberries 
retailed  last  Spring  at  75  cents  a 
pint — an  all-time  high  for  price.  But 
the  nursery  near  my  home  retailed 
strawberry  plants  at  three  cents  each 
and  single  plants  in  my  family  patch 
will  yield,  after  they  are  well-matted, 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  at  a  pick¬ 
ing.  This  makes  them  truly  cheap 
strawberries.  Little  ground  is  re¬ 
quired,  We  do  not  measure  a  family¬ 
sized  strawberry  patch  by  the  acre, 
but  by  square  feet,  in  the  family 
vegetable  garden.  We  not  only  have 
fresh  strawberries  for  our  table  by 
the  gallon,  but  we  have  frozen  straw¬ 
berries  all  through  the  year. 

If  strawberries  are  cheap  and  little 
valuable  ground  is  required  on  which 
to  grow  them,  why  then  do  not  more 
people  enjoy  this  great  luxury  by 
way  of  an  early  fruit?  The  reason  is 
that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
strawberries  are  difficult  to  grow.  On 
the  contrary,  strawberries  are  easily 
grown.  You  do  not  need  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  to  make  a 
success  of  a  strawberry  patch  in 
your  home  garden.  You  need  only  a 
reasonably  rich  soil,  a  few  square 
feet  of  space,  a  relatively  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  plants,  and  a  little  time 
and  patience  for  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  No  special  tools  are  necessary. 

Strawberry  plants  are  not  tolerant 
of  low  wet  soil.  Select  a  well  drained 
site,  southern  exposure  if  possible, 
and  let  the  soil  be  sandy,  or  clay  with 
plenty  of  humus.  Our  own  garden  is 
heavily  enriched  with  stable  manure. 
Strawberries  are  not  difficult  to 
fertilize  and  will  do  well  on  almost 
any  soil  if  it  is  well  drained,  reason¬ 
able  rich,  and  of  course  well  tended. 

For  my  conditions  early  Spring  is 
the  best  time  for  setting  out  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  This  is  nature’s  grow¬ 
ing  season,  there  is  more  moisture  in 
the  ground  than  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year,  the  plant  has  a  long  growing 
season  ahead  of  it  and  therefore  de¬ 
velops  a  better  root  system.  Adequate 
root  development  enables  the  plant 
to  take  the  following  Winter  to  better 
advantage  than  Fall  started  plants. 
Spring-set  plants  mat  up  in  the  rows 
better  than  Fall-set  plants  and  this 
enables  you  to  gather  more  berries  at 
picking  time.  Anytime  after  the  soil 
warms  up  in  the  Spring  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  setting  out  strawberry 
plants. 

For  Spring  setting,  it  is  well  to 
plow  the  ground  in  the  Fall.  For  best 
results  plow  it  deep  and  then  do  it 
all  over  again  in  the  Spring.  For  Fall 
setting,  it  is  important  to  plow  the 
ground  in  the  Spring  and  fallow  it  all 
Summer,  although  this  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  either  do  this  or  in¬ 
tensely  cultivate  the  ground  all 
Summer,  so  as  to  have  a  clean  soil 
in  the  Fall  for  the  berry  plants.  The 
soil  should  be  well  pulverized  of 
course.  Let  the  rows  be  three  feet 
apart  and  set  the  plants  a  foot  apart 
in  the  row. 

If  the  plants  are  dry  when  reach¬ 
ing  you,  soak  them  in  water  over 
night  or  for  a  few  hours  at  least. 
Keep  the  plants  cool  while  soaking 
the  roots.  You  should  not  leave  them 
in  the  hot  sun  while  soaking.  Dig  the 
hole  for  the  plant  with  a  trowel  or 
paddle  and  be  sure  to  dig  it  deep 
enough  to  place  the  root  in  the  hole 
in  a  vertical  position;  all  the  root  to 
go  down  its  full  length  in  the  soil. 
Pack  the  soil  well  with  your  hands 
around  the  well-spread  root.  The 
crown  of  the  plant  should  be  level 
with  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Any  standard  variety  is  good.  The 
differences  in  the  standard  varieties 
are  very  fine-spun  and  difficult  for 
amateur  growers  to  discern.  Your 
nursery  or  commercial  grower  can 
best  tell  you  the  most  suitable  kind. 
The  thing  a  farmer  or  home  gardener 
wants  most  is  a  long  producing  sea¬ 
son.  Set  out  an  early  berry,  such  as 
Temple  and  Premier;  a  midseason 
berry,  such  as  Catskill  and  Midland; 
and  a  late  berry,  such  as  Redstar  and 
mix  them  in  the  rows.  You  may  also 
select  plants  for  size  and  quality. 

The  patch  must  be  kept  free  of 
weeds  and  grasses  at  all  times. 
Hence,  cultivation  must  be  thorough 
and  frequent.  Continue  the  culti¬ 
vation  all  Summer  and  Fall.  The 
crust  of  the  soil  should  be  kept 
broken  so  the  runners  can  take  root. 
Runners  that  grow  out  across  the 
middles  should  be  turned  back  into 
the  row.  You  want  a  clean  middle. 
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for  BETTER 

Jf  FRUIT  &  FLOWERS 

^EASIER,  FASTER  with  a 

>  R  U  N  E  fc 


Tine  alloy  steel  V-blade 
snips  3A"  branches  with  ease. 

Streamline  aluminum  body,  light,  comfortable.'} 
No.  419,  8"  length,  $2.50;  No.  118,  6",  $1.75-3 
at  your  dealer's.  10%  higher  Denver  &  West. 

PRUNING  MANUAL  GIVEN  without  charge 
with  any  Seymour  Smith  garden  tool;  or  sentj 
ppd.  for  25c.  40  pages  by  noted  authority.; 


$EYmOUR«$miTH 


FINE  PRUNING  TOOLS 

CRASS  l  HEDGE  SHEARS  Since  1850 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 

i  J>OOZ  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn.  , 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder- 
Mulcher-Cultivator- 

Saves  You  Time — 
Saves  You  Labor 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick,  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blade? 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  the  soil,  work 
the  surface  into  a  level, 
moisture  -  retaining  mulch. 
A  woman  or  boy  can  use  it 
— do  more  and  better  work 
than  10  men  with  hoes. 

New  Improved  Models 

Roller  bearings,  tubular 
steel  handle,  ventilated 
filler  drum  and  other  new 
features  further  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  tending  gar¬ 
den  with  a  BARKER. 
Write  for  literature,  sizes 
and  new  low  prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


GLADIOLUS 


OUR  NEW 


COLORFUL 


48  PAGE 
CATALOG 

lists  and  describes  200  va¬ 
rieties  of  top-quality  glad¬ 
iolus  with  tips  on  culture. 
It  also  lists  lilies,  dahlias, 
small  fruits  and  berries. 


Send  a  Card  or  Letter  for  it  Today. 


(MfvtdX>.79toiaA 


50  LAKE 
LIMA,  NEW 


AVE., 

YORK 


Scab-Resistant  “Ontario” 

SEED  POTATOES 


New  York  certified.  Com¬ 
bines  scab-resistance  with 
exceptional  yield  (high  as 
800  bu.  per  acre).  Peck 
$1.95,  prepaid.  100  lb.  bags 
(not  prepaid)  1-10  $5.50 
each.  10-50  $5.35  each. 

SEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  N.Y/ 


BOX 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


NEW  1950 


''y  '  BfAtPySGOX 

y  <S  CATAiOG 
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FREE! 


RASPS f#g/£S 

V  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK- 
BLUEBERRIES.  BOYSENBER  RIBS , 
ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50.  MARYLAND 


il  Vv 
BERRIES, 
GRAPES  A 


The  best  heavy-producing  varie¬ 
ties;  also  Btandard  fruit  trees, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  6hade  and 
,  nut  trees,  ornamentals.  You  call 
rely  on  Miller’s  stock.  Backed  by 
75  years  experience,  customer  satisfaction.  Write  today 
for  new  illustrated  catalog.  J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


lake  BELiSAVV  Portab.e  Sawmill  right  to 
the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  for 
,/q  — — }  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 

a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed. 
Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginners  get  excel- 

.  _ _ lent  regatta,  $62.50  down.  Send  postal 

for  FREE  BOOK,  'How  To  Make  Lumber.  ” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
829A  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  lor  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
CO.,  (Formerly  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  WRECKING 
COMPANY),  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA. 
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Wheelweights 


for  any  FORD 
FORD-FERGUSON 
or  FERGUSON 
TRACTOR 

REAR  Wheelweights  cast  in  2 
parts.  Easy  to  handle,  less  weight 
to  lift.  Can  be  mounted  on  inside 
without  removing  wheel.  2  sets  can 
be  used.  No  drilling.  Weight,*  «« 
approx.  300  lbs.  per  set  (4  pcs.)  4J 

FRONT  Wheelweights  insure 
front-end  stability.  Weight,  einqc* 
approx.  1 30  lbs.  per  set  (2  pcs.)  14 

See  your  local  dealer  or  order 
direct .  Send  check  or  money 
order.  Prompt  shipment . 

DEALERS  . . .  write  on  letterhead 
for  discounts 

SHEPPARD  DIESELS 
Hanover  31  *W,  Pa. 

•F.O.B.  Hanover,  Pa. 


Try  DR.  BARRON 
New  FOOT 


© 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 


Do  your  feet  hurt 
When  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CAXJXJUSES.  CORNS.  SORB 
HEEDS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
in  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours." — T.  S.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  {or  send  $1.98.  we 
pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 


Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 
with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mail  NOW! 

ORTHO,  INC..  DEPT.  5-B. 

2700  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withont  Tortnrons  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  R.ce 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc.. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg.  New  York 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-* 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater'a  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
L.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO., Inc. 

369  Third  Ave„  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

- 


You  will  need  it  when  you  pick  the 
berries.  By  end  of  the  first  Autumn 
you  should  have  a  well-matted  row 
of  deeply-rooted  and  vigorous 
plants.  If  a  few  flower  stems  appear 
this  first  Spring  and  Summer,  you 
should  pinch  them  off  because  this 
furthers  development  of  the  run¬ 
ners. 

In  late  Fall  of  the  first  season 
mulch  the  patch  with  clean  straw, 
leaves  and  pine  needles,  or  other 
materials  that  will  not  foul  the 
ground  with  weed  and  grass  seed. 
Place  more  mulch  in  the  middles 
than  on  the  plants. 

When  the  patch  is  a  year  old,  it 
should  yield  you  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  berries.  My  best  crops  have  been 
on  the  second  and  third  years,  and 
some  have  done  well  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  too.  Your  greatest  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  keep  the  patch  free  of 
weeds  "and  grass  at  all  times.  Your 
chief  pay-off  will  be  gallons  of  straw¬ 
berries  all  through  the  year,  either 
as  fresh  berries  from  the  patch  or 
frozen  berries  from  your  food  locker. 
By  making  new  sets  in  advance,  as 
needed,  the  strawberry  patch  can  be 
kept  in  continuous  production,  after 
it  first  starts  to  bear.  H.  Snyder 


Country  Life  Program  at 
Farmingdale  Feb.  23-25 

The  Long  Island  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale 
will  present  its  31st  Annual  Country 
Life  Program  on  its  Main  Campus, 
Melville  Road,  Farmingdale,  during 
February  23,  24  and  25  this  year.  The 
Institute  will  hold  its  Annual  Open 
House  Program  at  the  Industrial- 
Technical  Division,  520  Conklin  St., 
Farmingdale,  during  this  same 
period. 

The  Country  Life  Program  at  the 
Institute’s  Main  Campus  features  a 
number  of  exhibits  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  interest  to  home  owners, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardeners, 
horticultural  societies,  poultrymen, 
and  farmers.  New  developments  in 
soil  treatment,  fertilizers,  disease 
control,  vegetable  growing,  landscape 
design,  flower  arrangement,  home 
frozen  foods,  and  rural  engineering 
are  highlighted. 

Special  events  are  again  scheduled 
for  this  Country  Life  Program. 
Among  these  will  be  the  popular 
Country  Theater  Program,  the  Cattle 
Fitting  and  Showing  Contest,  and  the 
Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show.  Exhibits 
of  Hobbies  and  Crafts,  Antiques,  and 
rural  recreational  events  are  planned. 

Students  and  Instructors  will  be  on 
hand  at  all  exhibits  for  consultation 
on  individual  problems.  Both  Pro¬ 
grams  will  be  open  from  1:00  P.  M. 
to  9:00  P.  M.  daily,  February  23-25. 
All  sessions  are  open  to  the  public. 


Signs  of  Boron  Deficiency 

Several  times  during  the  last  few 
years  I  have  seen  references  in  your 
magazine  to  boron  deficiency  in  the 
soil  and  its  effect  on  apples.  We  have 
some  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  and 
a  few  of  them,  all  located  next  to 
each  other,  show  symptoms  of  this 
deficiency,  i.  e.  corky  spots.  The  other 
trees  surrounding  them  do  not  seem 
to  be  affected.  Could  you  suggest  a 
means  of  overcoming  this  deficiency? 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  I.  d. 

Boron  deficiency  in  apples  is  most 
likely  to  show  as  corky  core  during 
a  season  when  there  has  been  dry 
weather  during  late  May  and  June. 
This  was  a  rather  general  condition 
in  1949  throughout  the  Northeast. 

You  should  apply  a  fertilizer  grade 
of  borax  in  early  ApriL  For  apple 
trees  ZVz  inches  in  trunk  diameter 
use  two  ounces,  with  10-inch  di¬ 
ameter  use  eight  ounces  and  with  15 
inches  or  more  trunk  diameter  use 
12  to  16  ounces. 

The  fertilizer  grade  of  borax 
should  be  broadcast  by  hand  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  a  ring  under  the 
tips  of  the  branches.  It  is  important 
that  the  borax  be  spread  evenly  all 
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truck  crops  that  never  bring  top  prices,  switch  to  Armour’s 
Big  Crop*  Fertilizers  and  see  the  difference. 


Truck  grown  with  Armour’s  is  firmer,  larger,  grades 
higher  and  sells  for  more  at  the  market.  Armour’s  is  carefully 
formulated  to  give  results,  to  increase  yield  as  well  as  quality. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  skimp  on  fertilizer  —  use  the  very  best 
that  money  can  buy — Armour’s  Big  Crop.  ORDER  NOW* 
BE  READY  FOR  PLANTING. 


imours 
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Make 
EveryAcre 
Do  Its 
Best 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


★  ★★★ 


Vertagreen  — Armour’s  complete,  balanced 
plant  food  made  especially  for  high-income 
crops. 

Double-Strength  — More  plant  food  units 

per  bag  at  lower  cost  per  unit  with  Big  Crop 
high  analysis  double-strength  fertilizers  and 
Big  Crop  45%  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Save 
on  handling,  transportation,  storage. 

*T.M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3o 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
I  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N. 


J. 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  S0ILBUILDER.  100  lb.  bag 
$2.50.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


20  MILLION  TREES  a  year; 


Evergreen  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Fruit  and  shade  trees. 

For  complete  catalog  write  Box  20B 


milSSIR  FORESTS,  IRC.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


MOOREVEN’S 

FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 
Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 

MOORE’S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Swedesboro  I.  N.  J. 


Labor  and  Time  to  get  the 
spraying  done  no  longer  are 
problems  for  orchardist,  vege¬ 
table  grower,  general  farmers 
end  stockman.  Hardie 
sprayers  today  are  equipped 
with,  specialized  booms, 
nozzles  and  application 
■devices  that  enable  one  man 
to  do  as  much  spraying  as 
formerly  required  the  labor 
of  several  men.  Hardie  builds  advanced  sprayers 
in  many  sizes  and  styles  for  both  concentrate 
and  dilute  spraying  of  orchard,  row  crop,  cattle, 
hog  and  sheep,  weeds,  com  and  grain  fields. 
AH  are  specially  designed,  constructed  and 
equipped  for  fast,  efficient  spraying  by  one- 
man  control.  Write  for  catalog.  State  what  you 
want  to  spray.  The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company, 
Hudson,  Mich.  Sales  and  service  everywhere  in 
the  world. 
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February  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

X.  An  all-year-round  truck 
tire  that’s  worth  knowing 
about. 

2.  Longer  life  for  your  rear 
tractor  tires. 

3.  A  thought  before  spring 
plowing  time. 

4.  Remedy  for  hard  starting. 


IAn  all-year-round  truck  tire 
•  that’s  worth  knowing  about. 


Tires  on  farm  trucks  take  a  beating  in 
any  weather— Gulf’s  new  All-Service 
Tire,  built  in  small  and  large  truck  sizes, 
is  designed  especially  to  stand  up  under 
the  tough  punishment  your  farm  truck 
takes.  It  has  traction-plus.  Its  high,  open- 
slotted  shoulders,  with  cross-the-tread 
cleats,  are  deep  and  sharply  edged  for 
extra  pulling  in  muddy  and  snow  clogged 
roads,  or  across  open  fields.  The  tread 
is  much  deeper,  much  wider  and  heavier 
than  passenger  tire  treads,  for  long,  eco¬ 
nomical  wear-life. 

Gulf  All-Service  Tires  are  fortified 
against  bruising  and  snagging,  contain 
6  full  plies,  and  are  built  with  a  new, 
more  efficient  rayon  cord  that’s  60% 
stronger  than  ordinary  cords.  Double 
breakers,  too!  Ask  your  Gulf  dealer  about 
Gulf  All-Service  Tires. 


Longer  life  for  your 
rear  tractor  tires. 


Reliable  field  tests  show  that  liquid- 
weighted  tires  last  a  good  deal  longer  if 
some  space  is  left  for  air  pressure. 


A  good  rule  to  follow:  Fill  only  to  the 
upper  valve  level  when  liquid-weighting 
your  tractor  tires.  Then  the  remaining 
air  acts  as  a  shock  absorber  to  protect 
your  casings. 

For  more  information  on  liquid- 
weighting,  see  page  39  of  the  Gulf 
Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


A  thought  before 
spring  plowing  time. 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  farm 
papers  about  the  special  open-center 
type  of  tread  of  the  Gulf  Rear  Tractor 
Tire. 

Seems  farmers  are  amazed  at  the  way 
this  high-cleated  tread  penetrates  the 
soil— even  bites  right  through  sod.  That 
means  better  traction— more  pull  at  the 
draw-bar. 

These  rugged  tires  will  help  you  get 
more  work  out  of  your  tractor. 

Stop  in  at  your  Gulf  dealer’s  and  have 
him  show  you  the  whole  family  of  Gulf 
Tractor  and  Farm  Implement  Tires. 


Remedy 

for  hard  starting. 


If  you’rehavingr  start¬ 
ing  troubles  these  cold 
mornings,  you  might 
check  the  spark  plugs. 
Too-wide  gaps  make 
hard  starting. 

And  if  the  battery  is  weak,  don’t  take 
a  chance  on  it.  Get  yourself  a  new  Gulf 
battery  so  you’ll  have  plenty  of  starting 
power  from  now  on. 

Why  not  stop  in  at  your  Gulf  dealer's, 
next  time  you’re  in  town? 


The  Bees  Will  Soon  Be 
Flying 

Along  around  the  latter  part  of 
January,  your  bees  begin  to  notice 
that  the  days  are  getting  brighter.  In 
some  way  known  only  to  them,  they 
say  to  the  Queen:  “Come  on,  old  girl, 
get  that  egg-laying  apparatus  in 
shape.  There’s  work  to  be  done.” 
Since  the  queen  always  obeys  orders 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  takes 
on  some  of  the  special  food  that  the 
young  bees  make  for  her,  and  oils 
up  her  machinery.  She  lays  a  few 
eggs  in  a  detached  sort  of  way,  to 
show  that  she  is  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  do  her  part,  then  sits  back 
for  further  instructions. 

The  worker  bees  that  make  up  the 
governing  committee  look  over  the 
situation.  They  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  amount  of  honey  in  sight, 
and  the  amount  of  pollen  that  they 
have  stored.  They  size  up  the  weather 
situation  and,  although  there  is  still 
a  long  stretch  of  Winter  ahead  of 
them,  they  make  their  decision. 
Probably,  if  there  is  plenty  of  food 
in  the  combs,  they  give  orders  to 
start  slowly  and  keep  within  the 
limits  of  their  supplies  and  popu¬ 
lations. 

Brood  Rearing  in  Winter 

There  was  a  time  when  beekeepers 
thought  that  all  activity  ceased  in  a 
bee  hive  during  the  Winter.  When 
they  saw  evidence  that  there  was 
brood  rearing  in  the  winter  months, 
they  became  alarmed.  They  thought 
that  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  in  the  hive.  That 
could  be  the  reason  for  excessive 
early  brood  rearing,  but  not  for  a 
small  amount  of  it.  A  little  brood 
rearing  in  Winter  is  perfectly  normal 
in  a  healthy  hive.  Excessive  brood 
rearing  can  mean  that  the  bees  are 
wintering  on  poor  stores,  or  that  they 
are  being  disturbed  in  some  way  that 
keeps  them  aroused  and  generating 
excess  heat.  A  queen  seems  to  be 
guided  by  the  temperature  within  the 
cluster,  and  a  hive  that  is  aroused 
will  maintain  a  temperature  above 
their  normal  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  disturbance  has  passed. 

There  isn’t  much  that  you  can  do 
about  it  so  early  in  the  season.  That 
should  have  been  done  last  Fall. 
Every  instructor  in  beekeeping  will 
tell  you  to  do  your  Spring  work  in 
the  Fall,  because  now  all  you  can  do 
is  hope  —  hope  that  you  left  enough 
honey,  and  hope  that  the  cluster  is 
big  enough  to  support  a  dwindling 
population  as  the  old  bees  die  off. 

Examining  the  Hives 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
weather  has  opened  up  enough  so 
that  warm  days  are  fairly  frequent, 
you  can  look  into  hives  that  may  be 
in  trouble.  If  supplies  are  low,  you 
can  make  your  decision  as  to  what 
to  do  with  them.  If  you  are  keeping 
bees  for  fun,  you  can  feed  them  sugar 
syrup  and  a  pollen  substitute.  If  you 
are  keeping  them  for  profit,  you  have 
to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  worth  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  the  labor  of  feeding  them. 
So  many  times  I  have  nursed  strug¬ 
gling  colonies  through  a  tough 
Spring,  only  to  have  them  continue 
on  as  weak  colonies  until  it  was  too 
late  to  build  up  for  the  honey  flow. 
If  you  are  keeping  bees  for  profit, 
you  have  to  cull  just  the  same  as  a 
poultryman  culls  out  the  hens  that 
don’t  lay.  Sentiment  is  wonderful 
only  if  you  can  afford  it. 

There  are  times  when,  through 
some  circumstances,  feeding  is  both 
necessary  and  profitable.  If  you  have 
colonies  that  are  the  equal  of  a  three- 
pound  package,  and  are  in  trouble,  it 
may  be  a  good  idea  to  nurse  them 
along.  If  it  would  take  more  food  and 
labor  than  a  package  would  need, 
it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  replace  them 
with  a  new  swarm  from  the  South. 
There  is  a  reason  why  a  colony  is 
weak  in  the  Spring.  If  it  is  your 
fault,  then  find  out  what  you  are 
doing  wrong  and  correct  your 
methods.  If  the  fault  is  in  the  bees 
themselves,  then  the  obvious  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  new  stock. 

There  are  also  times  when  the 
best  of  management  cannot  prevent 
the  necessity  of  feeding.  Strong 
colonies  need  enormous  quantities 
of  honey  and  pollen  and,  even 
though  you  left  ample  supplies  of 
both,  a  cold  and  wet  Spring  can  re¬ 
tard  the  blooming  time  of  early 
flowers  past  the  danger  point  for  your 
bees.  In  that  case  feeding  is  the  only 
alternative. 


Your  Best  Investment 


If  you  value  permanent,  trouble- 
free  service,  you’ll  find  a  Craine- 
Natco  tile  block  silo  the  best  buy 
you  ever  made. 

Each  tile  unit  contains  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  air  cells,  for  better 
insulation.  They’re  unharmed  by 
silage  acids  .  .  .  glazed  for  a  striking 
beauty  that  lasts!  You’ll  get  more 
for  your  silo  dollar,  in  a  Natco. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Write  us  your  feeding 
problem. . .  We’ll  send, 
without  obligation,  details 
on  the  Natco — and  other 
silos  in  the  famous  Craine 
line.  Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc., 210  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


rnoderaUW 

price  o 

(o. 


easiW 
instated 


FLOW-TING 

HYDRAULIC  SEAT 


dc  no,  lor  dll  Time,  o»  xne 


bumps  of  the  "vertical  mile”  you  travel 
daily  on  an  old-fashioned  tractor  seat. 
Install  a  built-to-last  Flow-Ting  Seat— 
with  instant  weight  adjustment  —  at 
tractor  overhaul  time.  Enjoy  its  health¬ 
saving,  spring-hydraulic  comfort  from 
now  on  — across  roughest  going! 


Write 
at  once  for 
dealer's  name 
and  free 
literature. 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 
DEPT,  s-11  STREATOR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


BROWER 


WhimtMAtd 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb,  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
I  for  catalog  today.  - 
BROWER  MFQ.  CO.,  Bos  1112,  Qaintr,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


REAL  CASK  INCOME!  Sell  exclusive  cushion  6hoe& 
Insulated  against  summer  heat.  Advance  commissions. 

Bonuses.  Free  New  Selling  Outfit. 
C0NC0RDIAN  SHOES,  J-If  West  Concord,  Mass. 
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|f  Yon  Suffer  From  Some  Of  The  Torture  like  Kinds  Of 

"RHEUMATIC” 


or  from  n 


PAINS 

ARTHRITIS- 
LUMBAGO 

SIMPLE  NEURALGIA 
OR  MUSCULAR  ACHES 

PHASE 
READ  THIS 


POSTPAID 

V/o 
don't 
cnfowhnt 
you'»»  triad 
before — pat¬ 
ent  medicines, 
water  bottles, 
etc.,  our  ELEC- 
may  do  for 
what  it  has  done  for  thou, 
of  people  who  suffered  from 
some  of  the  torturo  •  like  pains  of 
MATIC.  ARTHRITIC  or  NEURITIC 
or  from  LUMBAGO,  SIMPLE  NEU¬ 
RALGIA  or  MUSCULAR  ACHES  due  to  cold,  esposura 
or  fatigue — or  we  will  refund  your  money!  There  i» 
nothing  mysterious  about  our  unit.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  heat  has  relieved  the  various  pains  described  above. 
Our  ELECTRIC  MASSAGER  is  the  finest  heating  unit 
ever  Wade  which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  the  painful 
area  at  the  same  time  that  invigorating  heat  is  applied. 
You  will  be  amaied  at  the  efficiency  of  this  new  instru¬ 
ment.  Operates  on  any  1 10-volt  line^-AC  or  DC.  Send 
$3  00  cash,  check  or  Money  Order. and  we  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  end  you  pay 
the  Postman  $3.00  plus  few  cents  postage.  Order  2  foe 
$5.00  end  save  yourself  $  I  -00. _ 


HERE’S  PROOF!  From  oritinal lettsn on  file 

O.  J.  W.  OF  MISSOURI  WRITES:  "Words  cannot  eipresl  the 
wonderful  relief  I  hev*  had  In  thi*  short  time ...  you 
can  expect  some  more  orders  some  tlmo  by  dovbtinq 
Thomas'.  I  am  satisfied." 

MRS.  N.  M.  W.  OF  TEXAS  WRITES:  "I  purch«*d  ont . .  hay* 
used  it  many;  many  times  for  relief  of  paint  in  varrous 

farts  of  my  body  especially  for  mutcular  bfcckach#  •  •  % 
wouldn't  be  without  one.” 


METROPOLITAN  ELECTRONIC  C0.,0ept..  604 

IOS  Fifth  Ave->  N*w  York  U,  N.  Y, 


Tight  CoinB&tehA 

"  WITH  THE 


LANTZ  KuotltteeR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

It’s  the  Lantz  double-blade  cutting  action  that  does 
the  trick.  A  stalk  cutter  does  not  cut  up  the  tough 
roots  . . .  hut  a  Kutter-Koiter  on  your  plow  cuts 
through  all  kinds  of  trash,  corn  stubble  . . .  even 
tough  hybrid  roots  so  the  plow  can  bury  them  clean, 
once  over.  Does  it  economically,  too  ...  no  big  in¬ 
vestment.  Be  sure  you  get  a  genuine  I.antz  . .  . 
nothing  else  like  it.  Every  year,  there’s  a  last 
minute  rush  for  Kutter-Kolters,  so  see  your  dealer 
now  ...  or  WRITE  for  FREE  literature,  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  73  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


We  grow  20  million  frees  a  year.  For 
special  Christmas  tree  bulletin  and 
prices  write  to  Box  20B 


muSSER  FORESTS,  ini.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Finest  Silage 
Lowest  Cost 

MARTIN 

METAL 

SILOS 


Produce  mosf  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 

I  Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 

312  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
|  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

I  Name  _ _ _ . 

I  Address _ _ — - - 


There  are  several  ways  to  do  it. 
Each  way  has  its  followers.  Being 
naturally  lazy,  I  do  things  th<*  easiest 
way.  I  just  take  off  the  cover  when 
I  find  a  hive  that  is  light  in  stores, 

I  dump  about  five  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  on  the  inner  cover,  after 
removing  the  cover  block.  If  the  bees 
need  it,  they  take  it.  If  they  don’t 
need  it,  they  don’t  take  it,  and  I 
scrape  it  up  after  danger  is  past  and 
save  it  for  syrup  for  next  Fall,  or 
for  feeding  nuclei  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer.  It’s  kind  of  lumpy  and 
dirty,  but  the  bees  don’t  mind  that 
when  it  is  dissolved  to  make  syrup. 

A  Pollen  Substitute 

I  have  fed  a  pollen  substitute  too. 

I  have  found  that,  if  left  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  bees  will  gather  and  store 
all  the  pollen  they  can  possibly  use. 
Some  areas  may  not  be  so  fortunate, 
and  for  them,  if  the  bees  need  pollen, 

I  would  say  to  make  up  a  mixture  T>f 
soy  flour  and  brewers  yeast  in  a 
ratio  of  nine  parts  of  flour  to  one  of 
yeast.  You  can  buy  brewers  yeast  in 
practically  every  drug  store.  They 
carry  it  for  human  use  as  a  vitamin 
source,  and  it  is  generally  in  tablet 
form.  I  suppose  I  should  say  that  if 
it  is  in  tablets,  they  have  to  crushed 
to  powder  before  you  can  use  them. 
If  you  are  not  sure,  you  can  buy 
mixtures  already  made  up  from  some 
of  the  bee  supply  houses,  or  from 
advertisements  in  the  bee  journals. 
If  you  have  no  bee  journal  available 
to  look  for  the  advertisements,  better 
subscribe  to  one,  because  I  cannot 
imagine  a  progressive  beekeeper  who 
is  not  anxious  to  keep  up  with  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  craft. 

This  mixture  can  be  fed  in  open 
boxes  in  dry  powder  form,  or  can 
be  fed  through  the  hole  in  the  inner 
cover.  The  bees  sometimes  don’t  take 
it,  but  generally  that  is  a  sign  that 
they  have  enough  natural  pollen. 
They  won’t  take  it  unless  they  need 
it,  but  they  will  take  syrup  anytime 
that  natural  nectar  is  not  available 
in  the  fields. 

If  you  insist  on  doing  things  the 
hard  way,  and  I  must  admit  that 
sometimes  it  is  necessary,  make  a 
syrup  of  half  sugar  and  half  hot 
water.  Put  this  mixture  in  a  five  or 
10  pound  honey  pail  with  a  couple 
of  dozen  small  holes  in  the  cover.  Be 
sure  the  cover  is  on  tight,  then  turn 
it  upside  down  so  that  the  holes 
match  over  the  hole  in  the  inner 
cover,  and  the  bees  will  take  it  down. 
What  they  don’t  use,  they  will  store. 

As  the  Season  Gets  Along 


If  you  measure  results  on  the  basis  of  corn  in  the  crib  Of  sil&jgOi 
in  the  silo,  then  you’ll  be  interested  in  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 


These  amazing  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  are  dependable  producers 
of  bigger  yields —better  corn,  year  after  year.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  careful  and  painstaking  breeding  program.  They  hay© 
"bred-in”  characteristics  that  produce  outstanding  results— 
even  when  climate  or  other  conditions  may  be  unfavorable. 


Cold,  windstorms,  drought,  summer’s  intense  heat,  and  early 
cold  spells  have  little  effect  on  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS,  They’re  bred 
to  resist  the  elements.  Bred  to  have  large,  deep  roots  for  better 
standability.  Bred  to  grow  fast.  Bred  to  resist  disease  and  in¬ 
sects.  Bred  to  produce  more  and  heavier  silage.  Bred  for  fine 
uniform  ears  that  are  easy  to  husk.  Bred  for  greater  yield. 


As  the  season  gets  along,  the  bees 
will  begin  to  build  up  stronger  and 
stronger.  Finally  they  will  reach  a 
point  where  the  natural  urge  for  re¬ 
production  comes  upon  them.  This  is 
known  as  the  swarming  fever,  but  it 
probably  is  caused  by  many  things 
not  always  related  to  sexual  impulses. 

Swarming,  or  even  the  swarming 
fever,  hurts  your  honey  crop.  Pro¬ 
fessionals  try  to  subdue  it  as  much  as 
possible.  They  do  this,  first,  by  breed¬ 
ing  from  their  best  non-swarming 
colonies,  then  by  providing  plenty- of 
room  at  all  times  in  the  brood  nest,  and 
by  various  other  manipulations.  All 
of  these  manipulations  aim  at  the 
same  thing  —  plenty  of  room  and 
ventilation.  In  other  words,  swarm 
prevention  is  aimed  at  giving  the  bees 
the  idea  that  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  divide,  and  by  occupying 
their  minds  with  thoughts  of  other 
things  than  reproduction. 

One  way  that  has  become  popular 
recently  is  to  switch  a  strong  colony 
that  has  given  evidence  of  wanting  to 
swarm  by  building  queen  cells,  with 
a  weak  hive  that  is  in  no  condition 
to  swarm.  In  such  a  manipulation, 
the  flying  bees  return  to  their  ole 
location  and  find  themselves  too  weak 
to  divide.  The  strong  brood  nest  lacks 
flying  bees,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
swarm  although  in  an  extended  sea¬ 
son  emerging  bees  may  accumulate 
fast  enough  to  go  out  in  a  swarm. _ 

At  all  times  during  the  active 
swarming  season  and  immediately 
before,  keep  enough  supers  on  the 
hive  so  that  they  will  not  get  that 
crowded  feeling.  This  can,  of  course, 
be  overdone.  Don’t  give  them  so 
much  room  that  they  get  discouraged 
at  the  thought  of  filling  up  all  that 
space.  They  may  swarm  in  despair. 

E.  D.  Wirth 


Honey  contains  minerals,  several 
members  of  the  B  vitamins,  and 
vitamin  C  in  small  quantities.  These 
vitamins  help  in  the  metabolism  of 
honey  sugar  in  the  body. 


Don’t  gamble  with  success  this  year.  Make  sure  by  planting 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  There  are  special  varieties  like  G-6  and 
G-10  for  high  altitude  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 
Also  new  varieties  (G-98  and  G-99)  which  have  the  big-ear 
characteristics  of  Lancaster  County  Sure-Crop  plus  standability, 
disease  and  insect  resistance  and  other  "bred*in”  characteristics 
you  find  in  all  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 

There  are  varieties  for  both  husking  and  silage.  All  have  been 
field  tested  and  proved  right  for  your  local  soil  and  climate 
conditions.  For  colorful  FREE  booklet  telling  all  about  our  new 
5 -Star  varieties  mail  the  coupon  below.  There’s  no  obligation. 


e/  •  t*sn*  * 


*  u#*  6  H 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAVl' 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  302,  LandliviUo  (Lancaster 

Please  send  me  your  colorful  24  page  booklet  describing  the  new 
5-Star  varieties  of  Funk  G  Hybrids. 


Name. 

Route. 


Town. 


.State. 


WARNING:  Beware  of  imposters  who  may  attempt  to  trade  on  ihe  good 
name  and  reputation  of  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  and  Funk  G  Hybrids,  To  get 
genuine  Hoffman  quality  farm  seeds  and  genuine  Funk  "G”  Hybrid#  look 
for  the  name  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa.  We  have  been  serriflg 
farmers  with  dependable  farm  seeds  for  more  than  50  years. _ 
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Planet  Jr 


Tractor  to 
increase  profits’? 


Model  B -8  with 
2 '/i  H.P.  engine 


Y ou  hear  the  same  story  everywhere. 
With  a  Planet  Jr.  and  Planet  Jr. 
Equipment  you  can  do  more  work 
with  less  manpower  and  do  many 
jobs  better.  That  adds  up  to  in¬ 
creased  profit. 

There’s  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  to  fit 
your  needs — 1^,  2J^,  3  and  5  H.P. 
— with  specialized  Planet  Jr.  Equip¬ 


ment  that  keeps  your  tractor  on  the 
job  the  year  around.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  Planet  Jr.  now! 


Planet  Jr. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  3477  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia  40,  Pennsylvania 


and  save  VchOICE 


simple. 

furnish 

plete  s 
nails, 
doors 
ready 


PRICED  FROM  $1  885  UP 
Send  25c  for  NEW 
COLOR  CATALOG 


MILL  AND  TIMBER  CO. 
BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


CUPTO  fVT  hoMES  c\1T  BUILDING  COSTS 


can  aSSfr.\i0vv  plans 

east  to  {°vS  com-  ^  ' 

>d.  Every  boose  &ng,  I 

Jitb  all  paint 

glass,  bar  marked 

and  w»ndpreigbt  pa‘d- 


[  ORDER 
^  NOW 

'save  up  to  1^2 


Get  your 
milk 


com 


QUICKER 


Water  constantly  flowing 
through  fast  melting  ice  bank 
assures  more  rapid  cooling. 
Axial  flow  water  circulating 
pump  with  no  hoses,  pipes  or 
fittings,  sprays  water  under  low 
pressure  onto  the  necks  of  the 
cans  so  that  water  cannot 
enter.  High  lifting  or  bending 
is  eliminated. 


Makers  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  freezer 
and  immersion  type  milk  footer. 
Consult  your  nearest  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  new  Spray-type  Side-opening 
Milk  Cooler  or  mail  this  coupon.  rmv.?<50 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D... . . . . . 

P-  O . . . . . „. 


12"  MODEL— ONLY 


$236 


F.O.B.  Milwaukee 


#  Tills,  Mulches, 

Cultivates! 

8>  9  “Plug-in"  Attach¬ 
ments  for  Spraying,  Mow¬ 
ing,  Killing,  Seeding, 
Bulldozing,  Snow¬ 
plowing,  other 
world 

C  Also  16"— 26" 
tillers  and  power 
take-off  models! 

•  Write  Dept.  RN-2  for 
folder  and  information. 


EARLY  MORNING 

HEAT 

AUTOMATICALLY  CONTROLLED 

Now  you  can  be  "snug  as  a  bug" 
without  the  problems  of  handfiring 
and  SAVE  25%  ON  FUEL.  Install  a 


Catskill  Stoker  yourself  in  one  day! 
DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICE  saves  you 
nearly  50% . includes  all  con¬ 

trols  and  parts! 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS -NO  OBLIGATION 


3#  CATSKILL  METAL  WORKS 


GARDEN  STREET 


catskill;  n.  r. 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SUGARING? 


And  Will  You 
Get  Your  Share 
of  this 
Cash 
Crop? 

How  Many  Buckets 
Do  You  Hang? 

Why  not  hang  more 
Buckets?  We  can 
ship  Buckets,  Spouts,  Covers,  Storage 
and  Gathering  Tanks,  as  well  as  other 
utensils  and  supplies  on  receipt  of  order. 
Let  us  send  you  circular  and  price  list. 
Get  your  order  in  while  our  stock  lasts 
and  be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 
Rutland,  Vermont 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


February  4,  1950 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


Closihg  on  a  note  of  triumph,  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  planned 
to  be  even  greater  next  year.  With 
new  record  highs  in  livestock  and 
other  exhibits,  the  1950  Show  drew 
a  total  of  525,000  spectators,  just 
55,000  under  the  all-time  high  of 
580,000  established  a  year  ago.  After 
a  week’s  run,  the  show  ended  Friday 
night,  January  13.  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  declared  “this  has  been 
the  most  successful  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  ever  held.” 

The  year  1951  will  be  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
old  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  which 
continued  until  about  1900.  The  1951 
edition  also  will  mark  the  35th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  State  Show  in  its 
present  dress.  The  first  State  Fair 
was  held  in  Harrisburg  in  October 
1851  on  a  10-acre  site  which  long 
since  has  been  one  of  the  city’s  resi¬ 
dential  sections.  It  continued  operat¬ 
ing  in  different  cities  of  the  State 
until  1899  when  the  last  of  the  State 
Fairs  was  held  in  Lancaster. 

The  concluding  feature  of  the  1950 
Show  wa^  the  sale  of  140  fat  steers 
and  84  lambs,  most  of  them  4-H  pro¬ 
jects,  and  among  these  was  the  grand 
champion  4-H  steer  exhibited  by 
Jimmy  Dick,  Sybertsville,  Luzerne 
County,  which  sold  for  $1.42  a  pound, 
two  cents  higher  than  the  price  paid 
a  year  ago.  for  the  1949  grand  cham¬ 
pion.  Steers  averaged  41.68  cents  per 
pound,  lambs,  32.99  cents  per  pound. 

Not  all  4-H  animals  competed 
against  open  class  steers,  but  one  of 
them,  shown  by  Erla  Mat  Leininger, 
Denver,  Lancaster  County,  bested  11 
open  class  animals  to  take  the  open 
championship.  Emma  Cornman, 
Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  County, 
won  the  Hereford  showmanship  con¬ 
test  for  the  third  successive  year. 

The  grand  champion  Hampshire 
gilt  topped  the  swine  sales  at  $300. 
The  best  Berkshire  went  for  $250, 
the  next  highest  price.  The  former 


was  consigned  by  Ford  A.  Cooper, 
Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  County;  the 
later  by  Robert  Simmons,  Spring- 
town,  Bucks  County. 

The  grand  championship  in  lambs 
went  to  Maxine  Mellott,  4-H  girl  of 
Dr u  more,  Lancaster  County.  They 
were  sold  for  $2.50  per  pound. 

There  were  large  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  attending  the  show  from  other 
States,  among  them  a  delegation  from 
Alabama  who  were  seeing  the  show 
for  the  Second  time.  Last  year  they 
came  to  Harrisburg  to  study  the  show 
with  a  view  to  patterning  one  of  their 
own  after  it.  Now,  with  their  own 
show  plans  under  way,  they  came 
for  additional  information  on  ad¬ 
ministration,  exhibits,  construction 
and  other  details.  They  declared  the 
Pennsylvania  Show  a  “most  wonder¬ 
ful  agricultural  event.” 

Many  farm  achievements  received 
special  recognition,  including  the  all- 
time  Pennsylvania  high  in  potato 
production,  an  honor  which  went  to 
Oscar  Lauger,  Youngville,  Warren 
County,  who  grew  859.5  bushels  of 
Tetons  per  acre,  also  a  new  national 
high  for  non-irrigated  spuds.  Forty 
producers  qualified  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers 
Assn.’s  “400  Bushel  Club.” 

Raymond  Kessler,  Millville, 
Columbia  County,  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  horse-pulling  contests 
by  winning  the  heavyweight  class  at 
3,775  pounds,  a  new  State  record,  and 
by  taking  first  and  second  places  in 
the  lightweight  class.  Kessler’s  son, 
Gene  Kessler,  was  driver  of  the 
heavyweight  team  of  Skip  and  Bill. 
They  had  a  combined  weight  of  4,788 
pounds.  Their  record  pull  was  the 
equivalent  of  24.5  tons  from  a  dead 
start. 

Harold  Clippinger,  17,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  County,  became  the 
State’s  new  horseshoe  pitching  cham¬ 
pion  by  defeating  Kenneth  Burris, 
Belief onte,  Centre  County,  in  the 


Throngs  at  the  1950  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  watch  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  4-H  dairy  cattle,  in  the  large  arena. 


J.  Paul  Hartle,  14,  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  and  his  reserve  grand 
championship  pen  of  4-H  Hamphire  lambs  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
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PAPEC 

HAY  CHOPPER- 
SILO  FILLERS 

Are  Easy  Running... 

Long  Lived! 

Any  cutter  delivering  1  ton  of  silage 
per  hp  hour  is  usually  considered  good. 
On  official  test,  Papec  delivered  nearly 
2  tons  per  hour  per  hp  used. 

Papecs  require  less  power  than  most 
other  hay  chopper-silo  fillers  because  of 
their  extra  heavy  cutting  wheel  and 
special,  3-bearing,  main  shaft. 

We  really  don’t  know  what  the  maxi¬ 
mum  life  of  a  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo 
Filler  is.  Papec  cutters  30  and  40  years 
old  are  still  giving  satisfactory  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  make  better  feed  from  forage  crops,  or 
send  us  your  name  on  margin  of  this  ad. 


Papec  Machine  Company 
10  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  .  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  .  FEED  MIXERS 


D.C.  ARC  WELDER 

$300.00  Value— Only  $97.50 
200  Amperes  Continuous  Duty 

Up  to  250  amps,  intermittent 
duty.  Easily  mounted  on  your 
tractor.  Welding  range  from  0-up 
by  dial  type  control.  1-yr.  guar¬ 
antee  with  money  back  10-day 
trial  period.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  and  catalog.  OR  send 
35c  for  PLAN  “Build  Your  Weld¬ 
er  from  Aircraft  Generator”. 


LEJAY  MFG.  817  Lejay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


r  22  YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO  Maintenance  Cost! 


NOW  for  Eg-  — ™ 

,  19S0  {ML- - " 


Here  s  .  top- 

ctructuro'  ae  f  .  c*- 


struel- 
quality  * 
pert  con; 
dealing* 
once 

STRENGTH 

I  UFE.  wo*' 

needed  <>" 


Auction,  «•* 

VAur  ossur- 

?  longer 

down  P^ment 

GRANGE  Easy 

FinancePlanv^g^M 


"Bud"  Herrington,  Meridian,  N.  Y./ 
standing  by  the  Grange  Silo  erected  22  years 
ogo  says,  "Never  a  cent  spent  on  mainte- 
nonce.  THAT'S  TRUE  ECONOMY!!' 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Dept.  F  2 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation  please  send  full 
detail*  and  FREE  Illustrated  folder: 


Nqmt« 

Address. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


finals.  Clippinger  averaged  better 
than  50  per  cent  ringers. 

Jacob  and  James  Warner,  brothers, 
of  Pocono  Lake,  Monroe  County,  won 
the  farmers’  and  lumbermens’  log 
sawing  contest,  cutting  through  a 
20-inch  oak  log  in  46.2  seconds. 
Finishing  second  was  a  team  com¬ 
posed  of  their  father,  Robert  Warner, 
and  t^ieir  brother-in-law,  William 
Wildrick,  also  of  Pocono  Lake. 

Ruth  Grant,  Barnesboro,  Cambria 
County,  won  first  prize  of  $75  cash  in 
a  kitchen  planning  contest.  Mrs.  Cyril 
G.  Fox,  Media,  Delaware  County, 
addressing  Christmas  tree  growers, 
made  a  plea  to  clean  up  pollution 
along  highways,  including  removal  of 
unsightly  shacks  and  objectionable 
commercial  structures,  particularly  in 
scenic  areas.  M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer 
City,  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Christmas  tree  group  for  the  tenth 
time. 

Tomato  growers  were  honored  for 
yield  and  quality  of  crop  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn.  Among  them  were  Paul  Trout, 
Seven  Valleys,  York  County,  who 
grew  56.73  tons  of  tomatoes  on  two 
acres  for  top  yield,  and  William 
Sones,  Muncy,  Lycoming  County, 
whose  crop  of  90,960  pounds  on  four 
acres  had  top  grade  of  94  per  cent 
of  U.  S.  No.  l’s. 

Good  soil  management  practices, 
such  as  turning  under  heavy  sods  at 
regular  intervals  in  crop  rotations, 
paid  off  for  W.  H.  Oaks  and  Son, 
Greencastle,  Franklin  County,  who 
won  the  Pennsylvania  Corn  Club 
trophy  for  top  production  of  153.6 
bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
In  a  corresponding  project  for  farm 
boys,  first  place  went  to  Jerry  Kahle, 
Clarion,  Clarion  County,  who  re¬ 
ported  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  168 
bushels. 

A  Northampton  County  team  — 
Walter  Woodring,  Jr.,  Gerald  Wood¬ 
ring,  and  Harry  J.  Clewell,  Jr.,  won 
the  4-H  potato  grading  and  identifi¬ 
cation  contest.  First  places  in  various 
maple  products  went  to  Stranhan 
Brothers,  Spartansburg,  Crawford 
County;  A.  L.  Korns  and  Sons, 
Hyndman,  Bedford  County;  Harry 
M.  Burrows,  Corry,  and  Stewart  C. 
McCullough,  Wattsburg,  Erie  County. 
Honey  sweepstakes  went  to  Rev.  H. 
M.  Snavely,  Woodbury,  and  Myrton 
Gray,  Saegertown,  Crawford  County, 
and  Merle  P.  Fisher,  Granville, 
Mifflin  County.  Fisher  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bee 
Keepers  Assn.  Rev.  Snavely  secy., 
and  Paul  S.  Zeigler,  Bethel,  Berks 
County,  vice-pres. 

Future  Homemakers  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Township  School,  Arcadia, 
Indiana  County,  of  which  Mrs.  Re¬ 
becca  Kirkland  is  teacher,  won  first 
place  and  $35  cash  for  the  best  radio 
script.  Trinity  School,  Washington, 
Washington  County,  placed  first  in 
vocational  agriculture.  Charles 
McClelland  is  teacher.  Clair  Dumm, 
Ebensburg,  Cambria  County,  high 
school  student,  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  potato  exhibits  in  the 
open  class.  P.  E.  Dougherty, 
Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  re¬ 
ported  ample  potato  seed  stock  in 
areas  which  normally  supply  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers. 

Swine  breed  associations  elected 
these  presidents:  Spotted  Poland 
China — Wiliam  M.  Kauffman,  York, 
York  County;  Poland  China  —  C.  A. 
Woodward,  Port  Royal,  Juniata 
County;  Berkshire  —  Guy  Fullerton, 
Enon  Valley,  Lawrence  County; 
Hampshire  —  Lee  Mohney,  Stone- 
boro,  Mercer  County;  Yorkshire  —  F. 
E.  Busier,  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster 
County;  Hereford  —  Carroll  F.  Hunt, 
Stewartstown,  York  County;  Chester 
White  —  J.  Harold  Little,  Hanover, 
York  County.  E.  S.  O’Mara,  Bradford, 
McKean  County,  succeeded  Guy 
Neff,  Alexandria,  as  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Master  Farmers.  Fred 
C.  Brehm,  Dilltown,  Indiana  County, 
was  named  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 

The  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Assn,  reelected  all  officers, 
among  them  J.  Raymond  Henderson, 
Hickory,  Washington  County,  who 
announced  that  the  association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  eastern 
regional  Keytsone  Stud  Ram  and 
Ewe  Sale  on  July  11  and  12  in  the 
little  arena  of  the  Farm  Show 
Building.  Last  year  eight  States  and 
Canada  joined  in  the  event. 

Harrison  S.  Nolt,  Columbia,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Safety  Council,,  one  of  dozens  of  farm 
and  other  rural  organizations  which 
made  the  show  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  meetings.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Lift  it  with 
your  little 
x  finger! 


CUU0( 


McCULLOCH 


INCREDIBLE!  You’ll  say  so  yourself  when 
you  first  lift  a  McCulloch  3-25  one-man  chain 
saw.  You’ll  be  even  more  surprised  when  you 
saw  with  it.  How  that  little  fellow  can  cut! 

LIGHT  AND  FAST  CUTTING  Judging  by 
the  way  the  McCulloch  3-25  cuts,  you’d  think 
it  should  weigh  40  to  50  lb.  The  fact  that  it 
doesn’t— that  it  weighs  only  25  lb— is  a  tribute 
to  McCulloch  engineering. 

4  MODELS  AVAILABLE 

18"  Model  3-25  ....$295 

24"  Model  3-25 _ $305 

30"  Model  3-25 _ $315 

15"  Model  3-25  Bow  .  $325 

All  prices  I.  o.  b.  Los  Angelos 

Model  5-49  McCulloch  Choin  Saws 
(5  hp)  available  with  blades  to  60" 

FREE  16  PAGE  MANUAL 

'‘How  To  Make  Money  from  Farm 
Woodlands.”  Describes  simple  methods 
of  harvesting  your 
standing  timber  at  a 
profit.  Includes  facts 
and  figures,  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  estimating 


3-25 

HAS  MANY 
FEATURES 

★  3  hp.  ★  25  lb.  weight, 
complete  with  18"  blade  and  chain 

★  Automatic  clutch  ★  Built-in 
chain  oiler  ★  Full-power  sawing  at 
any  angle  ★  Kick-proof  rewind 
starter  *  Easily  accessible  ignition 
points  ★  One-hand  controls 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 

SEND  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


tables.  Sent  free  on  request, 
no  obligation.  Just  send  in  the  coupon. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS 

Corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Dept,  CK 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  Farm  Manual  #493,  "How  To  Make 
Money  from  Farm  Woodlands.”  Also  send  free  literature  describ¬ 
ing  McCulloch  portable  chain  saws  for  farm  use,  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  where  I  can  see  a  demonstration. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


-State. 


PATENTS, 


231 


1  Without  obligation,  write  for 
,  Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


FEATURING  - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC-2  Unadilla,  N.V, 

Only  Unadilla  has 
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Any  fence  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  install  as  good 
fence.  That's  why  it's  best  to  buy  top-quality,  long-lasting 
Bethlehem  Fence. 

Here's  a  farm-proved  fence  that's  sturdy  in  every  detail 
of  its  hinge-joint  construction.  It's  the  ideal  general- 
purpose  fence,  tightly  woven  from  tough  steel  wire. 

Bethlehem  Fence  is  made  to  give  long,  faithful  service. 
Each  wire  has  a  smooth,  uniform  jacket  of  tightly-bonded 
zinc  that  adds  extra  years  of  weather  protection.  It's  a 
fence  worth  installing  properly,  for  you  can  count  on  it 
to  stay  trim  and  tight  in  every  season. 

Ask  for  Bethlehem  Fence.  And  be  sure  to  get  the  best 
service  from  your  fence  by  using  strong,  easy-driving 
Bethlehem  Steel  Posts- 


BETHLE 

BARBED  WIRE 


EM  FENCE 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


•  mm  wrm  me  m.  *  — ■  »  / 


Are  you  a  slave  to  the  drudgery  of  your  small 
farm?  Free  yourself  with  GRAVELY  Power 
Equipment.  POWER  does  the  work, 
gives  you  bigger,  better  crops,  more 
beautiful  grounds  about  your  home, 
with  less  work!  .  .  .  The  GRAVELY 
Plows  ( ready- to-plant  seedbed  in 
one  operation);  Mows  hay,  weeds, 
brush,  lawns;  Cultivates;  Hauls; 

Saws;  Sprays.  Power  to  spare 
with  big  5-HP  Engine.  Two 
speeds  forward  &  REVERSE. 

— _  All  gear-driven,  will  last  a  lifetime! 
mMC  World’s  finest  for  28  years. 


Mail  coupon  for  name  of  dealer  and 
this  big  two-color  Free  Booklet  — 
“POWER  VS.  DRUDGERY”  — 
that  tells  you  how  to  put  POWER 
to  work  on  YOUR  small  farm  — 

_  how  to  enjoy  your  country  living 

without  long  hours,  hard  work! 

V  ORB  ■■  HI  MAIL  T6DAYHHHH| 

"  GRAVELY  MOTOR  FLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  CO 
BOX  221  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


I 

I 

I 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS- 
TOWN _ 


-STATE- 


I 

I 

I 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Suburban!  tes.Gardeners,  Florists, 

Fruit,  Nursery  and  Poultrymen. 

Easy  Terms  -  Write  Today 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1066  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis,  Minn? 

NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Catches 

more 


Protect  grain  and  poultry  with  a  Havahart  rat  trap. 
Cannot  hurt  children,  pets.  No  springs,  rustproof, 
durable.  Other  traps  for  many  animals.  Send  coupon 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 

HAVAHART,  "52  Water  St.,  Otsining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name^l _ _ 


Address_ 


Now.Wqufliy 

TILLAGE 
CONTROL 


WITH  THE 


"Hew  MOTORIZED 

SEAMAN  * 
TILLER 


Now  you  can  select  rotor  speed 
for  best  tilth  (medium,  fine, 
coarse)  for  each  soil  and  crop. 
Reason;  gear-shift  transmission 
controls  rotor  speed  .  .  .  SEA¬ 
MAN  means  adjusted  tillage, 
—  secret  of  high  yields.  Rocks 
no  problem.  Complete  tillage 
generally  in  one  trip.  Mixes-in 
fertilizer  uniformly. 

GET  SEAMAN  for 
spring  tillage.  392  n. 

Milwaukee 


Complete  story  of 
Seaman  Tillage  in 
new  FREE  BOOK 
"Benefits  of 
Rotary  Tillage." 
Send  for  if— now. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  INC. 


25th  Street 
3.  WISCONSIN 


non¬ 
slip 


CATS  PAW 

i&^rHEELS  &.  Soles 


“FINEST  MAO  I* 


-SALESMEN  WANTED- 

Old  established  firm  wants  energetic  reliable  men  to 
sell  quality  line  of  Mineral  Feed  Supplements,  Dairy 
Cleansers,  Disinfectants,  Insecticides,  Udder  Oint¬ 
ment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairying 
essential.  Full  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO.  INC., 
IRVING  AVE.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  4-H  Winners 

More  than  50,000  boys  and  girls  in 
New  York  State  recently  celebrated 
National  4-H  Achievement  Week. 
Following  the  year’s  theme  of  “Better 
Living  for  a  Better  World,”  rural 
youth  has  made  another  stride  for¬ 
ward  with  a  long  list  of  accomplish¬ 
ments.  During  1949  these  4-H  Club 
members  produced  and  conserved 
food,  to  make  more  available  for  their 
own  families  and  others  as  well.  More 
than  15,000  had  their  own  home 
gardens  which  totaled  1,800  acres. 
Sixteen  thousand  4-H’ers  served  near¬ 
ly  215,000  meals  during  the  year. 
Livestock  and  poultry  production 
rated  high  too,  as  5,500  members  pro¬ 
duced  284,500  birds  and  7,000  other 
workers  cared  for  10,555  dairy  cattle. 
Nearly  300  beef  cattle  were  under 
direct  4-H  supervision  of  263  boys 
and  girls.  In  addition  17,000  mem¬ 
bers  made  20,429  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  remodeled  4,646  more;  2,789 
were  engaged  in  home  improvement; 
3,162  in  food  preservation;  and  1,930 
in  home  grounds  beautification. 

New  York  State’s  active  4-H 
group  contributed  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  many  rural  communi¬ 
ties  and,  in  addition,  found  time  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  relief 
of  unfortunate  peoples  overseas.  They 
corresponded  with  boys  and  girls,  to 
whom  many  of  the  gifts  were  sent. 
Despite  their  long  list  of  accomplish¬ 
ments,  New  York’s  4-H  groups  are 
but  a  part  of  the  national  picture. 
This  year  nearly  two  million  boys  and 
girls  continued  to  increase  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  4-H  in  rural  communities  all 
over  the  country. 

The  following  New  York  State  boys 
and  girls  were  recently  proclaimed 
State  winners  in  a  wide  variety  of 
4-H  Club  contests,  based  on  their 
records  of  accomplishment  during  the 
past  year:  Leadership  —  Marjorie 
Stermer,  Horseheads,  Chemung  Co.; 
W  alter  Gladstone,  Andes,  Delaware 
Co.;  with  alternates  Marion  Plum¬ 
mer,  East  Homer,  Cortland  Co.;  and 
Joseph  Fisher,  Canastota,  Madison 
Co.  Achievement  —  Theresa  Quick, 
Walden,  Orange  Co.;  and  Sammy 
Tucker,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.;  alternates, 
Joan  Plummer,  East  Homer,  Cortland 
Co.;  and  James  Morgan,  Freedom, 
Cattaraugus  Co.  Canning  —  Ruth 
Cook,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.;  alternate, 
Joan  Hill,  Walden,  Orange  Co. 
Citizenship  —  Walter  Schneider, 
Middletown,  Orange  Co.  Clothing — 
Margaret  Grover,  Afton,  Chenango 
Co.;  alternate,  Rachel  Rich  Noble, 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Dairy 
Production — Franklin  Pells,  Hinsdale, 
Cattaraugus  Co.;  alternate,  John 
Johnson,  Meridale,  Delaware  Co. 
Dress  Revue — Evelyn  Leneker,  Fort 
Plain,  Montgomery  Co.;  alternate, 
Erma  Jean  Lawrence,  Corfu,  Gene¬ 
see  Co.  Farm  Safety— James  Dwyer, 
Chateaugay,  Franklin  Co.;  alternate, 
Paul  Hudson,  Syracuse,  Onondaga 
Co.  Field  Crops  —  Robert  Young, 
Riverhead,  Suffolk  Co.;  alternate, 
Ronald  Hurtgam,  Ransomville,  Ni¬ 
agara  Co.  Food  Preparation — Gloria 
Gladstone,  Andes,  Delaware  Co.; 
alternate,  Beverly  Guinn,  Norwich, 
Chenango  Co.  Forestry  —  Laurence 
Hallock,  Sidney  Center,  Delaware 
Co.;  alternate,  Gloria  Follett,  Olean, 
Cattaraugus  Co.  Frozen  Foods — Betty 
Hughes,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.;  alternate, 
Ellen  Bronson,  Harpursville,  Broome 
Co.  Garden — Richard  Robinson,  Ran¬ 
somville,  Niagara  Co.;  alternate, 
Robert  Moore,  Cazenovia,  Onondaga 
Co.  Girls’  Record  —  Alice  Goewey, 
Nassau,  Rensselaer  Co.;  alternate, 
Ruth  Palmiter,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.  Health — Eola  Duprey,  Ausable 
Forks,  Clinton  Co.;  alternate,  Gloria 
Hernandez,  Campbell  Hall,  Orange 
Co.  Home  Grounds  Beautification  — 
Margaret  Bull,  Homer,  Cortland  Co.; 
alternate,  Bessie  McGuire,  Newfield, 
Tompkins  Co.  Home  Improvement — 
Vera  Puderbaugh,  Dryden,  Cortland 
Co.;  alternate,  Myra  Flanagan,  Win- 
throp,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Meat  Ani¬ 
mals  — -  Bessie  Acomb,  Dansville, 
Steuben  Co.;  alternate,  Warren 
Brand,  Malone,  Franklin  Co.  Poultry 
— Donald  Merkley,  Heuvelton,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.;  alternate,  Allan 
Burdick,  Sherburne,  Chenango  Co. 
Recreation  and  Rural  Arts  —  Walter 
Schneider,  Middletown,  Orange  Co.; 
alternate,  Orrin  Noble,  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  Soil  Conservation  — 
Lyle  Hughes,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.; 
alternate,  James  Ritchey,  Delevan, 
Cattaraugus  Co.  Improved  Ironing — 
Barbara  Bedient,  Roosevelt,  Nassau 
Co.  Tractor  Maintenance  —  Ralph 
Tuckerman,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.; 
alternate,  Raymond  Milks,  Little 
Valley,  Cattaraugus  Co.  d. 


FULL  LINE  OF  IMPLEMENTS  — Send  for 

Complete  Information  Book  and  Calendar 

Thousands  of  CHIEFS  Used  Daily! 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


extra  Value! 
AUTOMATIC 
TIME  SWITCH 

Fully  automatic. 

Turns  lights  on 
and  off.  Cap.  35 
amps-4000  watt 
-110  Volt  AC. 


For  this  and  other  outstanding  values  write 
for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


are  YOU  the  man  you 


THINK  YOU  ARE? 


Won!  your  own  business?  JAY  BEE  Portable 
Grinder  will  prove  your  ability.  Outlasts, 
outperforms,  makes  more  money  grinding 
every  grain  and  roughage  than  other  grind¬ 
ers.  Mix  concentrates,  mix  molasses.  Prove 
yourself  by  writing  NOW.  Fits  l’/4-ton  truck. 

WHITE 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC. 

FRANKLIN,  TENNESSEE 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.80  up.  Tbe 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-epeed  two 
flight  auger  Safety  dutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  5-177  El*  St.  Ottawa.  Haas 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  e  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  farm  Implement 
salesman  establishing  dealers  In  this  territory. 
Very  versatile  farm  tool,  needed  and  desired  by 
every  farmer,  priced  for  volume  sales  with 
substantial  commission  arrangement.  For  further 
details  write  —  MID-8TATES  SALES,  INC. 
2415  S.  MACEDONIA  ST..  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 
References  required. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1950  now  ready.  53rd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


30"  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS 

Also  19"  One  Mon  Sow 


Dealer  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


$85.00  WEEKLY  SELLING  FOUR  PAIR  SHOES 

Daily  direct.  Free  outfit.  Samples.  No  investment. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Advance  commissions,  bonus. 


PARAGON  SHOES 

735  COLUMBUS,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


/ 
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From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Who  can  explain  the  movements, 
from  place  to  place,  of  our  Winter 
birds,  and  why?  Last  Winter  numer¬ 
ous  birds  came  to  the  feeder  by  the 
kitchen  window.  Chickadees  were 
the  most  numerous;  there  were  so 
many  of  them  that  we  could  not 
estimate  the  number  with  any  accu¬ 
racy.  There  were  several  nuthatches, 
four  that  we  could  recognize  by  a 
slight  difference  in  the  shading  of 
their  coloring  and  a  difference  in 
size.  Many  times-  other  nuthatches 
came  and  showed  by  their  suspicious 
attitude  that  they  were  only  accept¬ 
ing  our  food  to  tide  them  over  a 
temporary  shortage  of  their  usual 
food.  There  were  both  hairy  and 
downy  woodpeckers.  Visitors  were 
sometimes  startled  by  a  sudden  tattoo 
from  the  side  of  the  window  as  a 
woodpecker  began  its  meal  on  the 
suet  hanging  there.  Blue  jays  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  us  but  each  time  their 
stay  was  short.  While  they  were 
around,  the  other  birds  stayed  out  of 
our  sight,  seeming  to  be  afraid  of 
the  jays.  The  other  species  were  not 
afraid  of  each  other  although 
it  was  seldom  that  two  birds  would 
feed  at  the  same  time.  At  times  there 
would  be  a  half  dozen  birds  perched 
on  the  branches  of  a  nearby  plum 
tree  or  a  lilac  bush.  As  the  bird  in 
the  feeder  would  pick  up  a  morsel  of 
food,  another  bird  would  launch 
himself  into  the  air,  the  bird  in  the 
feeder  would  fly  away  and  the  second 
bird  would  seize  a  bit  of  food.  At 
times  this  would  keep  up  steadily  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  Sometimes 
the  entire  assemblage  would  be 
chickadees,  at  other  times  in  their 
visits  to  the  feeder  they  would  alter¬ 
nate  with  nuthatches  and  wood¬ 
peckers.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
week  we  had  several  tree  sparrows 
feeding  around  the  yard,  the  hen 
houses  and  the  range  shelters,  then 
they  moved  on. 

We  had  been  having  many  birds 
coming  to  our  feeders  for  several 
yeai'S  before  the  Winter  of  1947-48 
when  there  were  but  three  or  four 
birds  that  visited  the  feeder  during 
the  entire  Winter,  and  they  came  only 
a  time  or  two.  During  that  Winter 
crows  were  very  plentiful.  Around 
the  farm  we  would  see  some  nearly 
every  day  and  along  the  banks  of  a 
river  we  saw  crows  every  week, 
sometimes  in  flocks  of  20  to  30.  In 
contrast,  last  Winter  we  did  not  see 
a  crow  from  about  the  middle  of 
November  until  after  the  middle  of 
March  although  we  travelled  the 
same  roads  every  week  and  were 
out-of-doors  around  the  fai-m  more 
than  we  were  the  previous  Winter. 
Why  were  the  crows  unusually  plenti¬ 
ful  one  Winter  with  very  few  of 
the  smaller  birds  being  around,  while 
the  next  year  crows  were  missing 
entirely,  with  small  birds  plentiful? 

There  is  a  small  woodlot  directly 
across  the  road  from  our  house,  so 
during  the  Sxxmmer  we  have  some 
bird  neighbors  that  otherwise  we 
might  not  have.  For  several  years 
flickers  have  nested  there  in  a  stub 
broken  off  about  15  feet  from  the 
ground  and  located  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  road.  Dui'ing  the  Spring  and 
Summer  we  are  often  awakened  by 
the  sharp  drum  roll  of  the  flicker 
drumming  on  a  dead  limb.  Their  eggs 
are  white  and  often  eight  or  nine 
are  laid.  When  the  young  birds  are 
nearly  large  enough  to  leave  the 
nest,  there  is  about  a  week  when 
they  fill  the  daylight  hours  with  their 
clamor.  They  have  insatiable  appe¬ 
tites.  When  the  old  bird  approaches 
the  nest,  they  all  begin  their  outcry 
and  it  continues  after  the  old  bird  has 
gone  in  search  of  more  food.  Unlike 
other  woodpeckers  the  flickers  get 
most  of  their  food  on  the  ground. 
They  feed  on  insects  and  fruits  with 
a  special  liking  for  ants.  One  au¬ 
thority  says  that  nearly  three-fifths 
of  their  food  consists  of  ants.  The 
flicker  is  known  by  many  other 
names:  yellow  hammer,  golden¬ 

winged  woodpecker  and  high-hole. 
Birds  are  a  great  farm  asset.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 


We’ve  added  1,300,000  telephones 


We’ve  built  100,000  miles  of  pole  line 


* 


to  provide  rural  service 


This  tells  something  of  the  Bell  System's  all-out  effort  to  add  telephones  in  the  rural  areas  it 
serves.  And,  while  building  new  lines,  we  are  improving  service  for  those  who  already  have 
telephones.  We  are  reducing  the  number  of  parties  on  a  line,  and  improving  equipment  to 
make  it  easier  to  hear.  Crank-type  instruments  are  being  replaced  by  lift-the-receiver  tele¬ 
phones.  Progress  since  the  war  is  truly  remarkable  —  and  more  is  being  made  every  day. 


BEIL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Better  Grass 
or  Corn  Silage 
at  Lowest  Cost 

Proved  for  40  years — your 
assurance  of  best  Ipng- 
lasting  construction!  Will 
withstand  highest  pressures 
of  grass  silage.  Walls  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture,  prevents 
silage  drying  out.  Eliminates 
spoilage.  Reduces  feed  cost. 
Low  initial  cost  and  lower 
upkeep.  Write  today. 


ROSS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1203  Waroer  St.  tipringtield,  Ohio 


ELEC.  DRILLS.  UNIVERSAL.  $10:  %"  $18: 
Vi"  $26.  New.  WALTER’S.  219  S.  I  Ith..  PH1LA.,  PA. 


PETZOLD  EQUIPMENT  CO.  90  Fifth  Ave.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


Address 


.  .  .  we’d  like  to  emphasize  that  with  a: 

Seaman  Rotary  Tiller 


You  can  work  land  that  will  throw  out  or  bog  down  conventional  tools 
—  beat  the  weather  and  add  time  to  your  growing  season.  Use  the 
coupon  and  we’ll  give  you  the  facts. 

Name  . . . . 
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to.  handle. 

HINMAN’S 

^  34k 

MASTER  MILKER 


Grips  arranged  for  easy  handling — pail  balances  perfectly.  Result:  faster  pouring, 
easier  pouring — easier  all-around  handling  without  detaching  cover  from  milker. 
If  you  prefer  to  switch  pails  in  the  barn  ask  to  see  our  “California”  Jiffy. 


EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Well  rounded,  stainless  steel  pail  with  wide 
opening — without  seams  or  hidden  open¬ 
ings — every  part  of  your  Hinman  Jiffy 
Master  Milker  is  accessible  for  easy  clean¬ 
ing.  One  glance  inside  pail  shows  you  when 
it’s  clean,  too — no  flashlight  or  mirror 
needed. 

EASY  ON  THE  COW 

Thanks  to  Hinman-originated  10  inch  low- 
vacuum  principle.  Like  a  skillful  hand- 
milker,  the  new  magic  hand  inflations 
produce  a  gentle  squeeze  which  starts  at 
top  and  works  downward.  Demonstrations 
prove  that  even  nervous  cows  respond  to 
this  soothing  action. 

For  further  information  about  this  out¬ 
standing  milker,  write  today  for  free 
folder,  “Meet  the  Master  Milker’’. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Box  373  .  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING  !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in'  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW!  . 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  227 -H  State  St,  Marshall,  Micll. 


li 


Standard 


RIDE  or  WALK 


SMALL^FARM  Tractors! 


i  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
a  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  /ZLVlvi 
ft  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen.  j!  Jpq 

_  _  .  1  FOUR  MODELS 

luitivatel  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
ft  Haying  and  Truck 
MOW llclU \  Crop  Tools.  Run 
J  V  Pumps,  Saws  and 

and  Lawns*  Belt  Machines 


Plow 

Seed 


Steel  or  Rubber  Tiros 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 
EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street 


Frick  Sawmills, 
Built  in  4  Sires 


M-M  Power  Units 


Frick  27'*  and  32**  Edgers 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because 
they  are  precision  machines.  Timken  and 
Hyatt  roller  bearings,  adjustable  carriage 
trucks  without  end  play,  setworks  accurate 
to  1/32",  cut  steel  adjustable  rack  bars  and 
similar  features  make  Frick  Sawmills  the 
choice  of  sawyers  and  owners  alike. 

Square-edged  lumber  means  bigger 
profits.  For  this  operation  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger,  built 
in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch,  with  2 
or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel  trimmers 
are  built  with  2  saws,  are  20  ft. 

long  and  are  of  welded  construction. 
Minneapolis  -  Moline  Power  Units 
or  heavy  -  duty  tractors  are  ideal 
drives  for  this  equipment. 


See  your  Frick  Dealer  today  or  Frick 
Branch  at  Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  Easton,  Penna.  among  other 
principal  cities. 


FRICK  COMPANY,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Frick  20'  Steel  Trimmer* 


Also  Builders  of  Air  Conditioning  Ice-making 
and  Refrigerating  Machinery. 
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Farm  Roadside  Markets 

Being  a  fruit  and  vegetable  grower 
on  a  family  farm  operating  a  road¬ 
side  market  as  well,  I  would  like  to 
present  some  facts  in  reply  to  a 
letter  in  a  recent  issue  by  a  reader 
who  was  disgruntled  at  being  unable 
to  purchase  farm  products  at  a  road¬ 
side  stand  cheaper  than  in  a  chain 
store. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 
SOUND  IDEAS 
TIMELY  TIPS 


We  have  developed  our  retail  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  nearly  all  the  production 
from  50  acres  of  apples,  peaches, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  is  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  and  our  re¬ 
tail  sales  have  increased  every  year. 
Our  produce  is  fully  ripened  in  the 
field,  harvested  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  placed  on  the  stand  in 
perfectly  fresh  condition.  On  busy 
weekends  harvesting  is  continuous 
throughout  the  day  and  vegetables 
are  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  wihtin  an  hour  after  picking. 
This  fully  ripened,  fresh  quality 
makes  them  worth  far  more  in 
palatability  and  food  value  than  im¬ 
mature  produce  harvested  a  day  or 
more  in  advance  in  cheap  producing 
areas  and  transported  long  distances 
as  is  the  case  with  many  chain  store 
offerings. 

We  also  make  it  a  point  to  give 
each  customer  full  measure  and  a 
little  better — an  extra  ear  of  corn  to 
the  dozen  or  an  extra  half  pound  of 
tomatoes  or  apples.  If,  as  rarely 
happens,  a  customer  expresses  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  a  basket  of  peaches 
or  apples*  we  promptly  offer  to  re¬ 
place  it  or  refund  the  money.  In  how 
many  chain  stores  are  these  policies 
followed?  We  try  to  keep  our  market 
attractive  and  clean  inside  and  out. 
If  one  should  have  occasion  to  visit 
the  basement  of  many  gleaming  white 
supermarkets  as  I  have,  he  would 
find  some  surprising  sights  and 
smells. 

In  the  roadside  stand  business  one 
deals  with  all  sorts  of  people  most 
of  whom  are  fairminded  and  appre¬ 
ciative  of  superior  quality,  but  few 
city  people  seem  to  have  more  than 
faint  idea  of  the  increasingly  hard 
problems  to  be  met  in  providing  high 
quality  fruit  and  produce.  In  the  case 
of  apples  especially,  there  has  re¬ 
cently  been  a  tremendous  build-up  of 
insect  pests  and  diseases  that  for  good 
control  require  from  10  to  15  thor¬ 
ough  sprays  and  many  brutal  days  on 
the  sprayer  with  blinding  fungicides 
stinging  one’s  eyes  all  day. 

It  also  means  much  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  and  spray  materials  that 
have  more  than  doubled  in  cost.  With 
the  heavy  capital  outlay  in  orchards, 
farm  buildings,  cold  storage  plants, 
roadside  market,  trucks,  tractors,  and 
numerous  other  necessary  equipment, 
it  has  taken  us  many  years  of  gruel¬ 
ling  labor  and  personal  sacrifice  to 
build  up  good  production  facitities. 
Another  important  factor  frequently 
overlooked  is  that  our  losses  from 
winter  killing,  Spring  and  Fall  frosts, 
poor  pollinating  conditions,  long  wet 
periods,  hail,  drouth,  floods,  heavy 
winds,  rodent  injury,  and  storage  loss 
average  50  per  cent  on  apples  and 
somewhat  less  on  vegetables. 

Working  hard  12  hours  a  day  often 
seven  days  a  week  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  sometimes  to  near  ex¬ 
haustion,  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
the  best  quality  farm  products  possi¬ 
ble  for  our  roadside  market  at  fair 
prices,  I  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
occasional  visitor  who  looks  over  our 
produce  and  prices  and  thinks  he  can 
save  a  few  cents  by  buying  at  a 
chain  store.  They  can  have  him — 
we  don’t  want  him.  A.  S.  Farwell 

Connecticut 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


valuable  seed  information 
in  this  new -type  catalog 


nere  s  a  new  liou  seed  catalog  that  s 
different.  It  tells  how  to  get  better 
crops,  bigger  yields,  more  profits. 
Contains  practical  suggestions  on 
fertilizing,  cutting  silage,  control¬ 
ling  insects  and  pests  and  many  other 
tested  practices  that  mean  more  cash 
in  hand  at  harvest  time.  It’s  also  an 
up-to-the-minute  factual  seed  catalog 
with  the  latest  information  on  "JBuf- 
falo”  Alfalfa,  "Cumberland”  Clover, 
Ladino,  "Clinton  11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil,  and  other  new  farm  seeds 
that  are  growing  in  popularity. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
Address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box 
|  32,  Landisville  (Lan- 

"  caster  County),  Penna. 


tvery  page  of  CROP  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
is  filled  with  op  to  date  easy-to-under- 
sfand  tips  you  can  “plough  back"  into 
bigger  yields  every  year.  Don't  miss 
a  single  issue!  Send  for  your  FREE  2- 
.yeor  subscription  TODAY— along  with 
Current  seed  prices. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  COMPANY 

180  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies 

Free  1950  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  46  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


CHESTNUT 


V. 


I  CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
RESIST  -  BLIGHT 
50  Years  With  Nuts 


easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
BEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

English  Walnuts.  Send  postcard  now  for  FREE 
booklet  and  prices.  Many  varieties.  Excellent  or¬ 
namental. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Blueberry  King’s  Packet.  Grow  at  home  —  we 
tell  you  how.  Best  garden  varieties.  Write: 

SUNNY  RIDGE.  435  New  St..  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 

Grimm  Alfalfa-Certified  Ladino  Clover-Banger  Alfalfa. 
All  premium  quality  seed  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices  savo  you  *3.00  to  $4.00  per  bu.  Special  sale  on 
99.75%  weed  free  Mammoth  Clover — $25.80  per  bu.  — 
contains  9%  other  Clovers.  Alsike  mixed  9%  other 
Clovers — $23.80  per  bu.  Timothy -Clover- Alsike  Mixture 
$17.40  per  bu.  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats  $1.65  bu. 
Write  for  price  list  and  descriptive  folder. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  Box  354,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 
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Meet  America  s 
Top  Values 


Meet  Chevrolet’s  Most 
Powerful  Trucks 


3S.  .ftyEvCTlET  3 


* — 

V, 

l  i 

They’re  tops.  Tops  in  payload,  performance, 
popularity,  and  low  price— that’s  what  makes 
Chevrolet  P«L  trucks  America’s  top  values. 
They’re  advance-designed  to  put  them  far  ahead 
in  features,  and  they  are  the  most  powerful 
Chevrolet  trucks  ever  built! 

On  the  farm,  in  the  fields,  on  the  highway— 
these  P»L  trucks  take  the  toughest  loads,  the 
roughest  roads.  They  cost  you  less  to  buy,  less 
to  run,  less  to  maintain.  They  are  America’s 
top  values  because  in  every  way  Chevrolet  P»L 
trucks  are  real  leaders. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


I 


CHEVRO 


1 


ADVANCE-DESIGN  TRUCKS 


All  these  ri  us  features:  TWO  GREAT  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES:  Ihe  new  105-h.p.  Load-Master  and  the  improved  92-h.p.  Thriff- 
Master — to  give  you  greater  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  THE  NEW  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR:  smoother,  quicker  acceleration  response  • 
DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH  for  easy  action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS  for  fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES— 
5  times  more  durable  than  spiral  bevel  type  •  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES — for  complete  driver  control  •  WIDE  -  BASE  WHEELS  for  increased  tire 
mileage  •  ADVANCE  -  DESIGN  STYLING  with  the  "Cab  that  Breathes”  •  BALL  -  TYPE  STEERING  for  easier  handling  •  UNIT  -  DESIGN  BODIES— precision  built. 


Pay/oac/  Leaders  Performance  Leaders  Popularity  Leaders 


D* 

i* 

Yrice 

Lead' 

Far  Ahead  with  low  operating  costs  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  rugged  construction  and 
all-around  economy  of  Chevrolet  P«L 
trucks  cut  running  and  repair  costs — let 
you  deliver  the  goods  with  real  reductions 
in  cost  per  ton  per  mile. 


Far  Ahead  on  the  hills  or  on  the  straight¬ 
away.  The  new  Chevrolet  P*L  trucks  give 
you  high  pulling  power  over  a  wide  range 
of  usable  road  speeds  —  and  on  the 
straightaway,  high  acceleration  to  cut 
down  total  trip  time. 


Far  Ahead  with  more  truck  users  by  a 
choice  of  2  to  1.  Official  truck  registration 
figures  for  1949  show  Chevrolet  trucks 
preferred  over  the  next  two  makes  com¬ 
bined —  proof  of  the  owner  satisfaction 
they  earn  through  the  years. 


Far  Ahead  with  the  lowest  prices  in  entire 
truck  field.  The  Chevrolet  truck  line  is  the 
very  lowest-priced  line  in  the  field — saves 
on  initial  cost.  What's  more,  P*L  trucks 
give  owners  dollar  and  cents  savings  In 
maintenance  and  operation. 
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HARVEST-HANDLER 

QUIET  •  SMOOTH  OPERATING  •  SPEEDY  • 

CUTS  COLD-WEATHER  HANDLING  JOBS  TO  A  MINIMUM 

This  lightweight,  quiet-operat¬ 
ing  elevator  with  the  new  rubber 
belt  and  rubber  flights  speeds  your 
handling  jobs!  All  year  long  the 
Harvest-Handler  makes  quick  work 
of  those  time-consuming  tasks. 

Rubber-belt  model  weighs  116 
lbs.  with  2  HP  gasoline  engine. 
Aircraft  aluminum-alloy  construc¬ 
tion  combines  light  weight  with 
strength  and  durability.  Special 
features  keep  trough  clean  and  belt 
running  free  when  handling  poul¬ 
try  litter  and  droppings. 

Capacities  at  a  35°  angle 
in  bushels  per  hour:  Ear 
corn,  340;  wheat  and  soy¬ 
beans,  450;  shelled  corn, 
475;  oats,  640.  See  your 
local  dealer  or  write  for 
free  folder. 

CORPORATION 

Smaller  capacity 
Model  "B"  also  available. 


Available  in  lengths  from 
10  to  20  ft.  and  with 
choice  of  Briggs  &  Stratton, 
Continental  or  Power  Prod¬ 
ucts  gasoline  engines. 
Furnished  also  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  or  Westing* 
tiquse  electric  motors. 


Potent 

Pending 


THE  BELT 
7314  Stahl  Rd. 


Orient.  Ohio 


the  finest  silo  ever  built ! 

#So 

made  with  AGLITE 


Now,  thonks  to  AGLITE, 
you  get  MAXIMUM  PRO¬ 
TECTION  when  you  buy  o 
Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo. 
AGLITE  is  a  scientific 
achievement  ...  a  manu¬ 
factured  aggregate.  Pre¬ 
fired  .  .  .  pre-shrunk  .  .  . 
reduced  to  uniforri  size,  it 
permits  greater  compac¬ 
tion  and  provides  a  differ¬ 
ent  ...  a  better  ...  a 
stronger  kind  of  concrete. 
It  makes  the  Marietta  Air- 
Cell  Silo  highly  resistant  to 
acids  and  is  one  of  the  best 
thermal-insulating  materi¬ 
als  known. 


A  Marietta  is  perfect  for  grass  silage. 
This  carotene-rich  feed  keeps  its  po¬ 
tency  high  in  a  Marietta  due  to  its 
oir-tight,  smooth  interior  finish.  Cows 
fed  on  grass  are  12%  to  50%  more 
productive  than  cows  fed  on  hay. 


Write  today  for  free  literature  about 
the  Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo  and  the 
Marietta  Silo  Financing  Plan.  A  free 
copy  on  Grassland  Forming,  "Green 
Fields  Are  Gold,”  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


THE  AIR-CELL 
STAVE 


the  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp* 


DEPT.  D,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

•  BRANCH  OFFICES  • 

BALTIMORE  21,  MD.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


i  Every  Grower  should  have  Kayner'a 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
|  Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate ;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  beat  adapted.  (Also: 

-  Grapes.  Blueberries.  Raspberries, Boysen- 

oerries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


|  Only  10  More  Years 
and  I'll  Be  65... 

I  Then  I  Can  Retire 

I  Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
J  Traders  retirement  plan,  I  can 
retire  when  I’m  65,  with  an  in- 
I  come  that  will  let  me  live  com- 
J  fortably  ami  travel  when  and 
I  where  I  please. 

I  You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
1  the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 

*  policy  that  combines  retirement 
I  and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
I  cost  policy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

{  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  * 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

<  .  )  R-160 

*  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire- 

*  ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

■  Name . Age. ... 

|  St.  or  RD . 

|T»ty . State . ^ 


Free  Samples  PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY,  NAP¬ 
KINS,  COASTERS,  MATCHES  bring  you  extra  money! 
Customers  buy  on  sight.  Profits  to  100%  selling 
sensational  new  PLASTIC  GREETING  CARDS.  GIFT 
WRAPPINGS,  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS.  Big  demand. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Write  today.  SENRAB  CO., 
129  N.  WARREN  ST..  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


NANTES,  LONG  STRAIN  CARROT 


HARRIS  S££DS" 

"HANDSOME  IS  AS  HANDSOME  DOES" 

This  old  proverb  certainly  applies  to  our  Nantes  Carrot,  Long 
Strain.  The  long,  slender,  slightly  tapered  roots  have  a  smooth, 
handsome  appearance.  The  deep  orange  colored  flesh  is  tender, 
fine  grained  and  sweet  in  large  as  well  as  small  roots.  It  is 
earlier  than  most  good  varieties  and  has  no  equal  for  market 
gardeners  since  the  small  tops,  heavy  at  the  crown,  do  not  break 
easily. 

Whether  you  are  a  home  or  market  gardener  you  will  want  to 
know  about  the  many  new  and  improved  vegetables  and  flowers 
offered  in  our  1950  Catalog. 

SEND  FOB  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
if  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners ’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

“19 50  CATALOG  now  michj  — 


Around  the  end  of  January,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  was 
scheduled  to  begin  a  searching  in¬ 
quiry  into  every  aspect  of  the  ex¬ 
port-import  farm  commodity  prob¬ 
lem,  The  committee  expected  to  begin 
with  wheat,  but  intended  to  bear 
down  hard  on  such  commodities  as 
apples,  dairy  products  and  potatoes. 
Growing  tension  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  on  farm  matters  is 
reflected  in  the  fact- that  Canada’s  12 
per  cent  increase  in  wheat  acreages 
was  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  hearings.  While  our  northern 
neighbor  was  aiming  at  greater  wheat 
production,  U.  S.  acreages  were  being 
slashed  by  17  per  cent. 

The  Senators  will  turn  a  critical 
eye  once  more  on  the  use  of  Marshall 
Plan  funds  by  England  for  purchase 
of  Canadian,  rather  than  U.  S.  wheat. 
Canada  will  also  figure  prominently 
in  the  inquiry  when  it  gets  around 
to  potato  and  apple  imports.  Marshall 
Plan  grants  for  purchase  of  Canadian 
wheat  drew  Senatorial  fire  last  year. 
At  that  time,  Farm  Bureau  president 
Allan  Kline  defended  the  purchases, 
explaining  that  Canada  had  a  tra¬ 
ditional  market  in  England.  He 
argued  that  if  we  forced  England  to 
buy  U.  S.  surpluses  instead,  we 
would  then  be  disrupting  normal 
international  trade  with  the  Marshall 
Plan  rather  than  helping  it  to  re¬ 
cover.  This,  he  said,  would  do  more 
damage  than  otherwise  to  U.  S. 
farmers,  since  it  would  delay  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  normal  export  market. 

Kline  failed  to  convince  at  least 
two  Republican  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  members,  Senators  Milton 
Young  (R.,  N.  D.)  and  James  Kem 
(R.,  Mo.).  Now,  with  Canada’s  in¬ 
crease  in  acreages,  the  matter  has 
been  blown  wide  open. 

Strangely  enough,  the  territory  to 
be  covered  by  the  Senate  group  had 
been  outlined  ahead  of  any  Senate 
announcement  by  a  Congressman. 
Rep.  Reid  Murray  (R.,  Wise.),  long¬ 
time  critic  of  the  present  import 
situation,  in  an  exclusive  interview 
charged  that  we  are  undermining 
our  price  support  program  with  ex¬ 
cessive  imports.  Closest  to  dairy- 
farmer  Murray’s  heart  is  the  cheese 
situation.  In  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year  alone,  the  United  States  im¬ 
ported  $25,198,000  worth  of  cheese, 
according  to  figures  supplied  to 
Murray  by  a  Government  bureau. 
“People  complain  about  our  price 
support  program  piling  up  cheese  in 
storage,”  Murray  complained  right 
back  at  them,  “and  here  we  are  im¬ 
porting  more  cheese  than  we  are 
buying  under  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.”  In  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1949,  latest  year  for  which  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Republican  had  figures,  the 
United  States  imported  1.5  billion 
dollars  worth  of  farm  products  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  with  the  products 
of  U.  S.  farms.  Murray  said,  “We  im¬ 
ported  more  apples  than  we  exported 
.  .  .and  then  we  give  away  ours  in 
the  school  lunch  program  and  still 
can’t  keep  the  farm  price  of  apples 
at  decent  levels.” 

Starting  late  last  month,  that  is 
just  about  the  ground  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in¬ 
tended  to  cover.  The  Committee  will 
also  try  to  find  out  what  went  wrong 
with  that  deal  under  which  we  would 
have  sent  surplus  wheat  to  India  in 
exchange  for  their  manganese  which 
we  need  badly  in  our  defense  stock¬ 
piling  program. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  publicly  and  frequently 
discounted  the  possibility  of  stern 
production  controls  next  year  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  this  column,  now  admits 
the  likelihood  in  testimony  before 
Congressional  committees.  Even 
while  maintaining  that  this  year’s 
acreage  allotments  will  produce  de¬ 
sired  reductions  in  major  crops, 
USDA  made  up  a  budget  which 
called  for  an  additional  3.8  million 
dollars  for  next  year’s  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas.  Total 
request  for  next  year  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  34  million  dollars. 

In  testimony  late  last  month  before 
agriculture  subcommittees  of  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees,  Ralph  S. 
Roberts,  director  of  finance  and 


budget  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said,  “it  now  appears 
likely  that  quota  programs  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  needed  also  on  the  1951  crops 
of  corn,  wheat  and  rice  to  avoid  un¬ 
manageable  surpluses.” 

Wheat  and  corn  this  year  are  under 
acreage  allotments,  a  milder  form  of 
production  control.  Under  the  acreage 
allotment  program,  farmers  are  told 
how  many  acres  they  can  plant.  If 
they  fail  to  comply,  the  only  penalty 
is  loss  of  price  supports  on  the  crop 
in  question.  Marketing  quotas,  which 
must  be  approved  in  a  referendum 
by  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  con¬ 
cerned,  are  much  more  severe.  They 
limit  the  amount  of  a  controlled  crop 
which  a  farmer  can  sell  or  even  feed 
on  his  own  farm  and  there  are  stiff 
penalities  for  non-compliance. 

The  budget  request  and  the  Roberts 
testimony  bear  out  forecasts  in  this 
column  that  acreage  restrictions  on 
this  year’s  crop  had  not  cut  deeply 
enough.  “Average”  growing  con¬ 
ditions  will  produce  greater  surpluses 
of  wheat  and  corn.  Roberts,  himself, 
put  the  final  nail  in  the  USDA  coffin 
when  he  testified  for  them  that 
wheat  and  corn  inventories  in  Com¬ 
modity  .  Credit  Corporation  hands 
would  increase  from  approximately 
640  million  bushels  this  coming  July 
1  to  1,180  million  bushels  on  July  1, 
1951 — almost  double. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  promised  a  hearing 
for  even  before  this  issue  went  to 
press  on  the  bill  which  would 
separate  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
U.  S.  Extension  Service  where  laws 
force  a  connection.  The  bill  was 
introduced  early  last  session  and, 
despite  promises  almost  as  definite 
as  the  present  Cooley  statement,  it 
never  reached  a  hearing.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  Cooley  won’t  discover 
other  pressing  business  and  pigeon¬ 
hole  the  bill  again. 

The  Grange  and  Farmers’  Union 
back  the  measure  which  provides  that 
Federal  extension  funds  would  be 
withheld  from  any  State  which 
turned  them  over  for  administration 
to  any  private  organization.  A  few 
States  allow  the  Farm  Bureau  to 
administer  their  Extension  work 
rather  than  hiring  extension  per¬ 
sonnel  of  their  own.  The  Grange  and 
Farmer’s  Union  contend  that  this  situ¬ 
ation  gives  the  Farm  Bureau  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  in  the  competition  for 
members.  The  Farm  Bureau  denies 
this,  saying  that  they  carry  on  the 
work  without  regard  to  organization 
affiliation  of  farmers.  They  say, 
further,  that  in  all  States  concerned, 
the  connection  costs  them  money. 
***** 

At  the  last  session,  the  House, 
passed  a  social  security  extension 
measure  which  failed  to  include 
farmers  in  the  program  despite 
pressure  from  many  sources  to  do 
so.  Explained  a  main  sponsor  of  in¬ 
clusion  of  farmers  under  social 
security  —  “Many  Congressmen,  and 
particularly  those  from  the  South, 
doubted  that  farmers  actually  wanted 
to  be  included.” 

This  year,  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  House-passed  Social  Security 
measure,  and  many  Senators  are  de¬ 
bating  the  same  question  as  to  farmers 
and  farm  labor.  Just  last  month,  Rep. 
Murray  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stood.  He  said:  “We  are  forgetting 
social  justice  to  the  rural  people.  We 
extended  Social  Security,  but  if  you 
remember  we  were  very  careful  to 
leave  the  rural  people  out  of  the 
Act.  .  .Democrats  had  better  be  in 
favor  of  it  pretty  soon,  and  you  had 
better  quit  talking  about  the  slave 
labor  that  is  going  along  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  . 

Meanwhile,  farm  organizations  are 
pretty  well  divided  as  to  whether 
farmers  and  farm  labor  should  be 
taken  into  the  social  security  pro¬ 
gram.  Farmers,  themselves,  haven’t 
bothered  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  much  one  way  or  another. 
The  Senate,  this  year,  is  in  about  the 
same  position  as  the  House  last  year. 
Senators  would  like  to  include  farm¬ 
ers,  but  they  don’t  know  whether 
farmers  would  “cuss”  them  or  praise 
them  for  doing  it.  Harry  Lando 
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Let’s  Talk  Turkey 
About  This  Threat  To  Your  Welfare 


Some  time  ago  the  anti-trust  lawyers  from  Washington  brought  suit  to  put  A&P  out  of 
business. 

They  asked  the  court  to  order  us  to  break  up  our  stores  into  seven  groups  and  sell  each  group 
to  new  owners;  to  sell  our  factories  to  still  other  new  owners;  to  disband  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Company;  and  to  close  all  our  central  buying  offices,  including  the  National  Meat 
Department,  the  National  Dairy  Department  and  the  National  Egg  and  Poultry  Department. 

Since  that  time,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers,  as  individuals  and  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  have  been  adopting  resolutions,  writing  letters  and  running  ads  expressing  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  suit. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  its  recent  annual  convention  in  Chicago,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  did  not  specifically  refer  to  the  A&P  suit,  but  condemned  current  interpretations 
of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  resolution  said  in  part: 

“Regulations  should  not  be  used  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  integrated  systems  that  are 
efficient  and  competitive.  Such  systems  have  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  badly-needed 
reduction  in  the  margins  that  now  exist  between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  many  items.” 

The  reason  farmers  are  taking  a  stand  against  this  suit  is  because  they  recognize  that  it  is  a 
threat  to  their  welfare;  a  threat  to  all  agriculture;  and  a  threat  to  our  national  economy. 

Have  you  figured  out  how  much  this  suit  could  hurt  you? 


A  Threat  To  Better  Distribution  of  Your  Product 

A&P  is  the  largest  and  most  efficient  distributor  of  farm  products. 
Obviously,  this  attack  is  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  all ‘the  farmers  who  sell 
to  A&P,  for  they  will  have  to  seek  new  outlets  for  their  products. 

That  will  mean  greater  sales  effort  and  higher  sales  costs  for  them. 

But  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  millions  of  farm  families  who  don’t 
sell  to  us  at  all. 

For  the  great  amounts  of  food  we  move  into  consumption,  the  great  mer¬ 
chandising  effort  we  put  behind  food  sales,  tend  to  strengthen  farm  markets 
and  boost  the  income  of  all  farm  families. 

Everyone  wants  the  farmer  to  get  good  prices  for  his  products.  After  all, 
we  can’t  haye  a  prosperous  country  unless  we  have  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  price  you  receive  for  your  product  is  the  retail  price,  less  the  cost 
of  distribution. 

To  maintain  good  prices  to  farmers,  therefore,  we  must  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  in-between  handling  costs  and  operations. 

A&P  was  founded  and  has  operated  for  90  years  on  the  theory  that  the 
best  way  to  attract  and  hold  customers  and  build  bigger  markets  for  farm 
products  is  to  give  the  public  more  good  food  for  their  money. 

In  order  to  do  that,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  job  for  agriculture, 
we  have  had  to  work  constantly  to  find  better  and  less  expensive  methods 
of  distributing  food. 

As  a  result,  we  have  narrowed  the  spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices. 
The  methods  we  pioneered  have  been  adopted  by  other  food  distributors. 
All  agriculture  has  profited  from  them. 

Today  farmers  get  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Their  sales  are 
higher.  Their  income  is  greater. 

This  suit  threatens  to  wipe  out  many  of  these  gains. 

Don’t  you  think  agriculture  will  be  hurt  by  this  attack  on  its  most  efficient 
marketing  outlet? 


A  Threat  To  Your  Living  Standards 

The  farmer  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer. 

His  “real”  income  is  determined  by  how  much  he  has  to  pay  for  all  the 
things  he  buys. 


This  applies  to  food,  as  well  as  clothing  and  other  necessities.  For  today, 
with  the  development  of  cash  crop  farming,  practically  no  farm  family 
produces  all  the  food  it  needs. 

A&P  was  the  first  of  the  nation’s  chain  stores.  Together  with  the  other 
chains  and  mail  order  houses,  it  has  worked  to  keep  living  costs  down  and 
living  standards  up. 

The  public  has  shown  that  they  like  our  method  of  distribution  by  giving  us 
and  other  efficient  distributors  their  patronage.  We  are  big  because  the 
public  made  us  big. 

If  the  anti-trust  lawyers  win  this  suit,  a  legal  precedent  will  be  established 
that  can  be  used  to  attack  anybody  who  tries  to  do  a  better  job,  give  his  cus¬ 
tomers  a  better  deal,  and  grows  big  in  the  process. 

Don’t  you  think  your  living  costs  will  go  up  if  the  company  that  has  done 
most  to  keep  them  down  is  destroyed? 


A  Threat  To  Our  National  Economy 

That  is  why  we  say  that  the  big  issue  here  is  not  whether  A&P  engaged  in 
some  practices  that  allegedly  violated  the  anti-trust  laws.  We  know  we 
didn’t.  We  know  that  we  have  always  tried  to  run  a  good,  clean  business. 
Even  if  there  were  something  wrong  with  our  methods  of  operation,  it 
wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  burn  down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  mouse. 

The  real  question  here  is  whether  the  anti-trust  laws,  which  were  designed 
to  preserve  competition,  can  be  turned  around  to  reduce  competition. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to  encourage  people 
to  do  a  better  and  more  efficient  job;  or  whether  we  are  going  to  let  the 
lawyers  in  Washington  blow  the  whistle  on  anybody  who  gets  a  little  bigger 
than  his  competitor. 

Frankly,  we  admit  that  nobody  needs  worry  about  the  owners  of  A&P.  They 
could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  breaking  up  this  company  and  selling 
off  the  parts  as  the  anti-trust  lawyers  wish. 

But  we  think  you  and  every  other  American  should  worry  about  the  kind 
of  economic  policy  the  anti-trust  lawyers  are  trying  tq  impose  on  this 
country  —  not  by  way  of  Congress  as  it  should  be,  but  by  way  of  court 
decrees. 

You  may  not  sell  to  A&P  or  buy  from  A&P. 

But  this  is  your  problem,  too. 

You  don’t  have  to  believe  us. 

Think  it  over  and  talk  it  over  with  your  friends  and  neighbors* 

Decide  for  yourself. 


Atlantic  Commission  Company 

and 
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The  Poultry  Outlook  for  1950 

WITH  egg  prices  at  a  low  level  and  feed 
prices  relatively  high,  there  is  quite  some 
confusion  about  the  outlook  in  the  poultry 
business  for  1950.  This  confusion  would  be 
well  founded  if  the  standard  of  profit  expected 
from  the  production  of  eggs  were  based  on 
1948  figures.  One  should  keep  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  last  three  months  of  1948 
there  was  a  higher  net  return  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  than  for  any  similar  period  in 
the  past  eight  years.  In  the  New  Jersey  laying 
tests,  for  example,  a  gain  of  $1.95  a  bird  was 
realized  over  feed  costs  during  October, 
November  and  December  of  1948.  Last  year 
the  return  for  the  same  months  was  $1.12,  a 
low  point  in  the  past  eight  years.  The  average 
net  return,  1942-1949,  was  $1.42. 

Perhaps  the  abnormally  high  returns  of  1948 
are  the  main  reason  for  the  present  difficulty. 
With  such  attractive  prices  prevailing,  more 
chickens  were  raised  last  year  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  years;  more  layers  were  on  the 
poultry  farms  of  the  country  on  January  1, 
1950  than  normally  is  expected.  To  add  to  the 
trouble,  we  have  had  a  mild  Winter  thus  far. 

Not  only  have  the  egg  producers  suffered 
this  Winter,  but  the  situation  has  not  been 
any  more  favorable  for  the  man  interested  in 
broiler  production;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
probably  worse  because  he  has  not  been  able 
to  meet  his  bills.  Broilers  cannot  be  produced 
for  less  than  25  cents  a  pound  at  present  feed 
costs,  yet  producers  have  received  20  cents 
and  less  for  their  product  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  One  thing  about  the  broiler 
business  is  that  adjustments  usually  are  quite 
rapid  and,  when  there  has  been  a  severe  drop 
in  prices,  such  as  at  present,  there  generally 
is  a  noticeable  cutback  in  the  number  of 
broiler  chicks  put  out,  with  the  result  that 
the  situation  improves  some  months  later. 

The  plight  of  the  broiler  man  is  also  prob¬ 
ably  reflected  in  the  excess  number  of  eggs  on 
the  market  because,  with  the  tendency  to  cut 
back  in  the  number  of  broiler  chicks  required, 
eggs  that  normally  would  be  going  into  in¬ 
cubators  for  that  purpose,  are  being  diverted 
to  market  channels  and  are  competing  directly 
with  the  normal  supply  of  market  eggs.  The 
whole  poultry  business  is  really  one  unit  and, 
when  the  poultry  meat  situation  is  not  good, 
one  can  definitely  expect  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  market  eggs,  with  a  depressing 
effect  on  egg  prices. 

With  all  this  unfavorable  news,  just  what 
should  one  do  in  the  line  of  planning  his 
poultry  operations  this  year?  The  poultry- 
man  should  still  buy  his  usual  number  of 
chicks.  There  should  certainly  be  no  expansion 
of  his  program,  but  neither  should  there  be 
any  reduction.  The  public  will  still  want 
plenty  of  poultry  products  to  eat  next  Fall  and 
Winter  and,  for  the  established  man  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  poultry 
management,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
margin  of  income  will  be  a  reasonable  one. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  net 
returns  will  be  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
the  past  few  years,  but  good  management  still 
will  return  fair  dividends. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  buy  healthy  chicks 
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that  have  some  quality  breeding  back  of  them. 
Mortality  risks  will  be  lessened  by  the  use  of 
well-balanced  rations  and  proper  sanitation. 
Feed  costs  during  the  rearing  period  can  be 
reduced  to  some  extent  by  careful  range 
management  of  the  growing  birds.  And  finally, 
when  the  pullets  are  matured  next  Fall,  they 
should  be  culled  rigidly  to  see  that  only  top 
quality  birds  are  placed  in  the  laying  house. 
Culling  the  present  flock  during  the  rest  of 
1950  should  be  extremely  rigid  so  as 
to  keep  production  at  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  level.  Right  now,  a  rate  of  50  per 
cent  production  is  not  particularly  profitable, 
but  in  many  flocks  probably  20  per  cent  of  the 
birds  can  be  removed,  so  that  those  remaining 
will  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  65  or  70 
per  cent,  at  which  point  some  net  income  can 
be  expected. 

A  well-rounded  poultry  enterprise,  like  any 
other  agricultural  pursuit,  is  something  that 
one  should  carry  on  year  after  year  on  a 
sound  efficient  basis.  Attempting  to  shift 
poultry  populations  in  line  with  anticipated 
profits  generally  is  not  the  way  to  make  the 
most  out  of  the  poultry  business. 


Dealers  Torpedo  Milk  Hearing 

DAIRY  farmers  did  not  like  the  abrupt 
adjournment  of  the  Elmira  milk  hearing 
on  January  24.  They  came  to  the  meeting  in 
good  numbers,  better  than  in  many  years  past; 
and  several  were  prepared  to  testify  to  the 
great  need  and  sound  logic  for  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  Class  III  milk  (milk  for  manu¬ 
facture),  immediate  if  possible,  but  at  least 
before  the  April  flush  period.  They  are  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgusted  at  the  two  weeks’ 
delay  until  February  6.  They  feel  that  with 
extended  hearings  at  that  time,  plus  the  ad¬ 
ditional  weeks  taken  for  argument,  decision 
and  referendum,  they  will  not  obtain  the  price 
relief  when  they  need  it  most. 

For  one  thing,  however,  farmers  can  be 
eternally  grateful.The  Elmira  hearing  exposed 
the  whole  dealer  bloc  in  a  shameful  selfish  per¬ 
formance.  Merely  because  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  produced  statistics  unfavorable  to  the 
dealers’  position  and  which  they  therefore  did 
not  like,  they  cried  like  whipped  curs  and 
pleaded  for  at  least  three  weeks’  time  to  study 
the  material  with  which  they  claimed  they 
were  unfamiliar. 

The  Government’s  statistics  were  nothing 
new  at  all;  they  were  available  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  take  the  time  to  dig  them  out.  They 
had  been  assembled  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Federal  Order  Class  III  prices  for  the  past 
nine  months  have  been  far  below  the  mid¬ 
west  and  upstate  New  York  condensery  prices, 
and  that  the  Order  butter  and  cheese  prices 
were  even  further  below  the  Chicago  butter 
and  cheese  prices,  the  Wisconsin  cheese  price 
and  the  Minnesota  butter  price,  and  also  the 
upstate  New  York  cheese  factory  prices.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  this  array  of  evidence  that  ex¬ 
plained  the  dealers’  huge  manufacturing 
profits  simply  and  clearly,  a  whole  battery  of 
lawyers  —  Sidney  Winston  for  the  Milk  Deal¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Harry  Polikoff  for  the  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  and  Dwight  Dudo  for 
the  Cheese  Manufacturers  Assn. — pleaded  that 
they  were  taken  by  surprise  and  needed  time 
for  study  before  they  could  proceed  with  the 
hearing. 

To  cap  the  climax,  Frank  Lent,  representing 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  stated  that  his  two  organizations, 
alleged  to  represent  some  producers,  agreed 
with  the  dealers  and  concurred  in  their  re¬ 
quest  for  extra  time.  Only  Edmund  Cooke, 
speaking  for  the  Mutual  Cooperative  of  In¬ 
dependent  Producers,  protested  against  the 
delay.  Apparently,  because  of  his  fear  that  the 
dealers  and  their  producer  lackeys,  if  forced 
to  go  ahead  with  the  hearing,  might  resort  to 
more  destructive  tactics  later  on,  Glenn  Gifford, 
the  presiding  officer,  adjourned  the  hearing, 
after  a  few  hours  of  testimony,  until  Monday, 
February  6,  at  the  same  place  —  Mark  Twain 
Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fortunately,  two  producers  present  at  the 
January  24  meeting  were  able  to  tell  their 
story.  Harold  LeMon  of  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  and 
William  H.  Rockwell  of  Ulster,  Pa.,  both 
stressed  the  need  for  a  prompt  boost  in  the 
Class  III  price  to  reflect  its  true  market  value 
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and  thus  raise  the  blend  price  to  producers 
a  little  closer  to  farmers’  cost  of  production. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  hard  for  many  farmers 
to  make  this  trip  to  Elmira  all  over  again; 
some  just  cannot  do  it.  But  for  those  who  can, 
and  the  many  others  who  were  unable  to  be 
at  the  first  hearing,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
interesting  material  and  testimony  available 
on  dealers’  highly  profitable  operations  in 
Class  III  milk,  for  which  producers  receive 
the  lowest  price.  More  important,  farmers  can 
speak  up  themselves  if  they  want  to,  and  they 
will  also  find  out  just  who  are  with  them  and 
who  are  against  them  in  this  Class  HI  fight. 
That  alone  is  worth  knowing  and  it  can  be  had 
without  charge  at  Elmira  on  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  6. 


Still  the  Same  Short  End 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  December 
16  article,  “Ice  Cream  Manufacturer  —  Philan¬ 
thropist  or  Gouger?”  I  am  back  of  you  100  per 
cent.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  time  when 
the  producer  has  gotten  a  shorter  end  of  the  stick. 

I  have  wondered  for  a  long  time  who  controls 
the  price  paid  by  our  local  creamery  to  its  pro¬ 
ducers  for  Class  III  milk.  It  still  is  not  clear  to 
me  and  I  would  like  to  know. 

The  enclosed  slip  from  the  Honeoye  Falls  Cream 
Products  Co.  Inc.  (it  came  with  my  November 
milk  check)  says  —  “This  price  is  not  related  to 
utilization  which  was  as  follows  —  Cream  for 
manufacturing  100  per  cent  —  Skim  milk  for 
manufacturing  100  per  cent.”  To  what  then  is 
the  price  related? 

Here  are  the  prices  paid  by  our  creamery  for 
3.5  per  cent  Class  III  milk  for  the  years  1947, 
1948  and  1949: 

1947  — Aug.  $3.15;  Sept.  $3.25-3.50;  Oct.  $3.50- 
3.60;  Nov.  $3.60-3.75.  1948  —  Aug.  $4.25;  Sept 

$4.25;  Oct.  $3.90-4.20;  Nov.  $3.80.  1949  —  Aug. 
$2.70-2.80;  Sept.  $2.80;  Oct.  $2.80;  Nov.  $2.80. 

I  am  a  small  producer.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
interest  of  others,  as  well  as  myself,  I  think  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  so  that  the  producer  would 
receive  some  of  the  big  spread  between  himself 
and  the  consumer. 

More  power  to  you! 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  Milk  Producer 

The  simple  answer  is  that,  not  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  any  marketing  order, 
Honeoye  Falls  Cream  Products  Co.  fixes  its 
own  price  and  the  producers,  unorganized, 
take  what  this  dealer  feels  like  giving  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  company  shouldn’t 
pay  a  higher  price  for  this  ice  cream  milk. 
Its  profits  are  tremendous,  and  it  could  afford 
to  pay  its  producers  a  better  price.  It  would 
have  to,  if  the  producers  organized  and  really 
bargained  for  a  fair  price  for  their  milk. 


An  Animal  Agriculture  is  Basic 

\A7HILE  great  improvements  have  been 
^  *  made  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
production  with  livestock  and  poultry,  the 
fundamental  concept  involved  in  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  man  has  not  materially 
changed,  except  with  horses.  Although  horses 
are  still  used  to  good  advantage  on  many 
farms  and  for  pleasure,  they  have  largely  been 
replaced  by  the  tractor,  a  trend  that  will  un¬ 
questionably  continue  in  an  ever  increasing 
ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry  occupy  much  the  same  position 
in  our  mode  of  living  as  they  have  since  they 
were  first  domesticated  and  man  began  using 
them  for  clothing  and  sustenance. 

Throughout  all  history  those  nations  which 
have  based  their  agriculture  on  livestock,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry,  have  been  the  strongest  and 
most  prosperous.  Only  animals  and  poultry 
can  eat  grass,  roughage  and  grain,  and  convert 
them  into  the  foods  and  products  which  man 
needs  and  desires.  Our  orchards,  gardens  and 
fields,  which  depend  primarily  on  the  ade¬ 
quate  return  of  animal  manures,  furnish 
additional  necessary  human  foods. 

Simply  stated,  the  health,  and  therefore  the 
wealth,  of  a  nation  are  linked  inextricably 
with  the  vitality  and  extent  of  its  animal  agri¬ 
culture  —  one  of  those  fundamentals  that  has 
remained  unchanged  since  the  beginning,  and 
will  continue  so  down  to  the  end. 


Brevities 

“And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;  knowing  that  of  the 
Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance;  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.” — Col.  3: 23-24. 

Suitable  minerals  in  proper  amounts  are  more 
important  for  supplementing  the  feed  of  poultry 
on  range  than  their  protein  intake.  This  new  find¬ 
ing  is  discussed  in  the  article  on  page  166  of  this 
issue  by  Dr.  Kennard. 
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The  International  TD-6  Diesel  Crawler  tractor  is  popular  for 
both  orchard  and  general  farming  use,  on  both  hilly  and 
level  land.  Quick,  easy  starting  is  a  feature  users  like. 


You'll  work  your  land  better. . .  with  an 

INTERNATIONAL  Diesel  Crawler 


5  Diesels... 2  Gasoline  Crawlers 

TD-6  with  Diesel  engine;  T-6  with  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  Power  to  pull  3  or  4  mold- 
board  plows,  depending  on  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  or  other  implements  in  proportion. 

TD-9  with  Diesel  engine;  T-9  with  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  Pull  4  or  5  plows. 

TD-14,  a  husky  Diesel  Crawler  that 
handles  5  to  8  plows  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  in  proportion. 

TD-1 8,  with  its  powerful  six-cylinder 
Diesel  engine,  pulls  twelve  14-inch  plow 
bottoms  to  turn  40  to  50  acres  a  day.  (All 
figures  above  based  on  average  soil  con¬ 
ditions.) 

TD-24,  the  giant  of  them  all,  with  140 
drawbar  horsepower. 


You  can  do  each  job  right,  and  in  season,  with 
an  International  Crawler  tractor.  You  can 
work  efficiently  and  safely  on  steep  hillsides 
and  on  rough  land  .  .  .  there’s  plenty  of  trac¬ 
tion  and  plenty  of  stability. 

You  can  plow  deep  in  early  fall  when  the 
soil  is  hard  and  dry  . .  .  there’s  plenty  of 
power.  And  you  can  get  onto  the  land  soon 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  spring 
. .  .  your  International  Crawler  will  tread 
lightly  over  the  drying  surface,  even  though 
the  soil  below  is  still  wet. 

Loose,  sandy  soil  doesn’t  stop  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Crawler.  Neither  does  snow  or  mud. 
You  can  pull  big  hitches  . . .  profit  from  the 
economies  of  large-scale  farming  ...  do  cus¬ 
tom  work  too,  if  you  wish. 


International  Diesels  use  less  fuel  and 
lower-cost  fuel  than  gasoline  engines  of  equal 
power.  They  start  quickly  in  any  weather, 
thanks  to  the  built-in  gasoline  starting  sys¬ 
tem.  And  they  hang  on  under  overloads.  When 
the  engine  is  pulled  down  below  the  gov¬ 
erned  speed,  more  fuel  is  injected  automat¬ 
ically,  to  develop  extra  power.  That  gets 
you  through  the  tough  spots  . . .  gives  the  op¬ 
erator  time  to  shift  gears  or  relieve  the  load. 

Remember  —  parts  and  service  for  Inter¬ 
national  Crawler  tractors  can  be  had  from 
your  nearby  IH  dealer,  just  the  same  as  for 
all  the  McCormick  farm  equipment  used  so 
widely  in  your  neighborhood.  To  learn  more 
about  International  Crawlers,  see  your  IH 
dealer.  He  can  arrange  convenient  payment 
terms  if  you  wish. 


Sea  your  IH  dealer  for  IH 
S-STAR  SERVICE... better 
five  ways  for  keeping  your 
farmmactmiesnewlonger. 


***** 

5-STAR 
SERVICE 


FREE  BOOKLETS 


Go  "window-shopping”  at  home  for 
the  tractor  that  will  suit  you  best. 
Send  the  coupon  for  free  booklets 
on  International  Crawler  tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  on  the  International  Crawler  tractors 
checked  below: 

□  TD-6  □  T-6  □  TD-9  □  T-9  DTD-14  DTD-18  □  T0-24 

I  farm _  crop  acres.  Principal  crop _ 

Name - 

Post  Office . 

My  IH  dealer  is 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Here’s  a  group  of  daughters  of  Good 
Acres  Advancer,  Approved.  Good  Acres' 
outstanding  herd  of  Ayrshires  is  noted 
for  its  uniform  good  health  and  high  pro- 
duction.  They’re  MinRaltone  fed. 

Good  Acres’  Outstanding  Herd 
Protected  Against 

HtoPSN  fi&NGCR* 

Good  Acres,  a  1000  acre  farm  at  Waynes- 
boro,  Pa.  boasts  250  head  of  fine  Ayr- 
shires.  The  herd’s  excellence  is  widely 
known-— and  judging  from  the  photo¬ 
graph  above,  it  will  continue  to  produce 
standout  Ayrshires. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Good  is  owner  of  Good 
Acres;  Franklin  C.  Goshorn,  Manager, 
and  Charles  A.  Wagner,  Herdsman. 
According  to  these  men — “We’ve  been 
feeding  MinRaltone  at  Good  Acres  for  five 
years,  premixing  it,  and  allowing  the  herd 
free  access  to  it.  We  find  MinRaltone  helps 
keep  our  herd  in  top-notch  condition." 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one 
breed,  it  will  do  for  all.  Follow  the 
lead  of  successful  dairymen  —  feed 
MinRaltone  to  your  herd.  MinRaltone 
protects  against  Hidden  Hunger*  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  11  essential  mineral 
elements  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for 
free  MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and 
complete  details. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


i  HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral 
f  elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 
rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 

HEALTH  .  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


Get  Top 
Profits! 

FARM  ANIMALS  NEED 

SALT  PLUS- 

•  Salt  is  vital  for  farm  animals.  But  salt 
will  not  do  the  job  alone.  You  must 
feed  other  minerals  to  insure  healthy 
profitable  herds.  And  these  essential 
minerals  are  present— along  with  salt- 
in  STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT ! 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  stunted  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  .  .  regulates  functions  of  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent  sterility  .  .  . 
increases  ability  of  female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy  red  blood  . . . 
aids  in  prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  .  .  .  essential  to  convert  iron  into 
red  blood  cells. 

ZINC . . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth. 


ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


FEED  STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT! 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  1st. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


PREVENTING  HORNS  PAINLESSLY 

Rub  D-HOBN-R  direct  from  tube  onto  horn  buttons. 
No  grease.  No  mess.  Won’t  rub  off.  Safe,  easy, 
painless,  15  treatment  tube  $1.00. 

ASL,  BOX  232- CO,  MADISON  U  WISCONSIN 
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Stock  and  Dairy 


When  Hay  is  Short  for  the  Dairy  Herd 


The  tag  end  of  Winter  is  always 
the  low  spot  in  the  dairy  barn  be¬ 
cause  even  under  the  best  of  care 
and  management  and  feed  conditions 
the  cows  probably  feel  a  good  deal  the 
same  as  ourselves.  The  lengthy  con¬ 
finement,  with  its  resultant  curtail¬ 
ment  of  direct  sunshine  and  exercise, 
seems  to  get  right  down  into  the  very 
bones  of  both  man  and  beast.  Even 
though  this  Winter  has,  to  date,  been 
more  open  than  usual,  it  has  never¬ 
theless  been  difficult  on  most  North¬ 
eastern  dairy  farms,  the  main  rea¬ 
son  being  the  poor  hay  crop  of  last 
season,  due  to  the  drought.  When  we 
consider  that  good  quality  hay  is  the 
dairy  cow’s  principal  natural  source 
of  essential  vitamins  and  minerals, 
especially  vitamin  D,  a  reduction  in 
both  quality  and  quantity,  such  as 
has  just  been  experienced,  is  in¬ 
deed  a  serious  matter. 

Cows  Can  Tell 

Several  dairy  farmers  have  re¬ 
ported  that  their  last  season’s  hay 
looked  fairly  good  and  smelled  good, 
but  that  their  cows  even  though 
hungry  ate  it  reluctantly,  some¬ 
times  practically  turned  up  their 
noses  at  it.  Quality  in  hay  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  see.  It  may  appear  to 
be  of  bright  color,  have  abundant 
leaves  and  be  of  sweet  odor,  and 
still  the  cows  may  say  “no.”  One 
farmer  recently  mentioned  that  he 
mowed  away  some  late  cut  hay  that 
he  would  not  have  given  two  cents 
for  and,  to  make  it  worse,  it  heated 
badly  in  the  mow.  When  fed  out,  it 
was  very  dark  in  color  but  the  cows 
went  for  it  with  a  relish  which  clear¬ 
ly  showed  it  had  what  it  takes  to  be 
palatable.  In  the  last  analysis  then 
the  real  test  of  high  quality  in  hay 
is — will  the  cows  eat  it  and  like  it? 
If  they  do,  it  means  that  the  hay  is 
good  feed. 

The  mineral  content  of  hay  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  its  influence 
on  palatability.  The  investigations  of 
Albrecht  at  the  Missouri  Station 
definitely  established  the  discrimin¬ 
ating  taste  of  cattle  for  properly 
mineralized  hay.  In  these  tests  com¬ 
parable  kinds  of  hay  were  cut  from 
adjacent  plots  of  ground  and  stacked. 
One  hay  field  had  been  properly  and 
abundantly  fertilized,  while  the  hay 
from  the  other  area  had  received  no 
fertilizer  for  several  years.  The  cattle 
were  allowed  constant  access 
to  both  kinds  of  hay,  free 
choice,  with  the  result  that 
they  did  not  touch  the  hay 
from  unfertilized  soil  until  all 
the  other  had  been  eaten. 

They  did  not  eat  the  unfertil¬ 
ized  hay  until  they  were  very 
hungry  and  it  was  a  case  of 
eat  it  or  starve. 

Young  Stock  and  Roughage 

In  a  short  hay  year,  such  as 
we  have  just  been  through,  it 
is  a  real  problem  to  figure  out 
the  best  feeding  plan  that  will 
be  the  most  economical  and 
still  work  out  with  greatest 
benefit  to  the  entire  herd.  It 
is  only  natural  to  want  to  feed 
good  hay  to  the  producing 
cows  and  give  the  poorer  kind 
of  roughage  on  hand  to  the 
dry  females  and  young  stock. 
However,  this  is  not  a  good 
practice  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  later 
returns. 

Growing  heifers  and  bulls 
must  have  enough  good 
quality  hay  or  they  will  not 
develop  properly  and,  still 
more  important,  their  later 
breeding  ability  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  and  permanently  im¬ 
paired.  As  an  illustration, 

Prof.  Willis  A.  King  of  the 
Indiana  Station  has  recently 
called  dairymen’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  the  bulls  in  their  college 
herd  had  a  poor  breeding 
efficiency.  These  bulls  were 
well  fed  from  the  standpoint 
of  quantity,  both  for  grain  and 
hay  but  their  roughage  was 
poor  quality  hay,  while  the 
best  hay  was  fed  to  the 
milking  herd.  As  a  possible 
help  for  this  condition,  the 
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bulls  were  changed  to  best  quality 
hay  with  the  result  that  their  breed¬ 
ing  ability  was  much  improved. 

This  practical  demonstration  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  hay  influences 
on  voung  bulls.  In  their  later  investi¬ 
gations  about  this  matter,  it  was 
found  that  the  continuous  feeding  of 
poor  quality  hay  to  young  bulls 
permanently  decreased  their  breed¬ 
ing  ability.  Realizing  that  vitamin  A 
is  easily  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  im¬ 
proper  handling  of  hay,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  test  the  possible  influence  of 
this  vitamin  on  the  breeding  ability 
of  young  bulls.  As  a  consequence,  a 
ration  which  was  deficient  in  vitamin 
A,  but  otherwise  normal  and  ade¬ 
quate,  was  fed  to  several  bull  calves, 
while  others  received  adequate 
amounts  of  this  vitamin.  Some  of  the 
calves  on  the  low  vitamin  A  ration 
went  blind  before  the  test  was 
finished.  A  report  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  shows  that,  in  all  cases  of  a 
low  vitamin  A  intake,  there  was  a 
delay  of  sexual  maturity.  None  of 
the  vitamin  A  deficient  bulls  ever 
manifested  normal  sexual  desire,  and 
some  would  not  mount  cows  in  heat. 
Even  though  comparatively  large 
amounts  of  vitamin  A  were  later  fed 
to  several  of  these  bulls,  it  failed  to 
return  them  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of  sperm  production. 

The  practical  importance  of  this 
finding  is  significant  and  valuable. 
It  will  help  account  for  the  many 
cases  of  apparently  well  grown  young 
bulls  which  fail  to  take  a  normal 
interest  in  breeding  females  and, 
even  if  they  do  breed  often,  have  a 
low  degree  of  fertility.  The  possible 
permanence  of  this  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  was  established  by  slaughter¬ 
ing  the  test  bulls  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment.  Various  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  were  clearly  evident  in  sever¬ 
al  organs  of  their  bodies.  All  of  the 
bulls  fed  a  vitamin  A  deficient  ration 
had  cystic  pituitary  glands.  This 
gland,  located  at  the  front  base  of  the 
skull,  is  often  called  the  governor 
gland  of  the  body,  as  its  hormones 
(internal  secretions)  control  many  of 
the  body  functions.  It  was  therefore 
considered  reasonably  possible  that 
the  normal  reaction  of  such  bulls, 
when  considered  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  maturity,  sex  drive,  and  the 


production  of  abundant  and  fertile 
semen ^  will  continue  thus  to  re¬ 
main  abnormal  as  long  as  a  cystic 
pituitary  gland  persists.  Investi¬ 
gations  at  other  stations  have  shown 
a  somewhat  similar  breeding  con¬ 
dition  to  prevail  with  heifers  which 
have  been  fed  rations  deficient  in 
vitamin  A  during  their  growing 
period. 

The  natural  and  least  expensive 
source  of  both  vitamin  A  and  its 
pro-vitamin  A  form  of  carotene  is  in 
green  forage,  also  in  good  quality, 
leafy  legume  hay;  grass  silage  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  source.  For  the  con¬ 
centrate  feeds,  yellow  corn  contains 
appreciable  amounts  of  vitamin  A, 
but  the  rest  of  the  grains  contain 
little  or  no  vitamin  A.  Carrots  are 
high  in  carotene  content.  In  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  concentrated  form  vita¬ 
min  A  is  available  from  retail  and 
wholesale  druggists.  Directions  for  its 
use  are  given  on  the  container.  The 
fish  liver  oils  should  not  be  fed  to 
cattle  because  their  continued  use 
has  been  found  to  be  toxic  to  them. 
The  intake  of  adequate  amounts  of 
vitamin  A,  especially  for  young  stock, 
is  important  and  necessary  for  proper 
growth,  development  and  health; 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  vitamin  feeding  cannot  replace 
needed  nutrients  and  minerals  which 
are  likewise  essential. 

The  Dry  Period 

There  is  another  period  in  the  life 
of  a  dairy  animal  which  is  also  some¬ 
times  neglected  from  the  standpoint 
of  feeding  good  roughage — the  dry 
period  of  the  milking  female.  Numer¬ 
ous  tests  show  that  the  dairy  cow 
needs  a  rest  period  of  from  eight  to 
10  weeks  between  lactations.  In  the 
case  of  persistant  milkers,  it  has  been 
established  by  tests  at  the  Minnesota 
Station  that  the  best  way  to  dry  them 
off  is  to  reduce  their  feed  and  then 
stop  milking  them.  After  the  udder  has 
been  milked  out  clean,  paint  the  ends 
of  the  teats  with  mercurochrome 
and  seal  them  off  with  collodion,  then 
let  the  udder  alone.  The  udder  may 
congest  some  but  this  will  soon  be 
resorbed.  Where  this  method  has 
been  practiced,  it  has  improved  the 
udder  health  of  the  herds  using  it. 
Such  a  practice  does  not  predispose 
toward  mastitis;  in  fact,  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true. 

If  a  dairy  cow  is  in  good 
rig  when  dried  off,  she  will 
need  no  more  than  three 
quarts  of  a  suitable  grain 
mixture  daily,  plus  her  regu¬ 
lar  roughage  ration.  However, 
if  she  is  thin  then  she  will 
need  at  least  double  this 
amount  of  grain,  as  a  daily 
feed,  during  her  dry  period. 
The  feeding  of  adequate 
amounts  of  suitable  grain 
throughout  the  dry  period 
wiE  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  additional 
volume  of  milk  and  butterfat 
which  the  cow  will  produce 
during  her  next  lactation 
period. 

A  study  of  available  ex¬ 
perimental  data,  concerning 
the  most  suitable  kinds  of 
feeds  to  use  in  the  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  of  dry  dairy 
cows,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  kind  of  grain  is  not  nearly 
so  important  as  its  amount 
and  quality.  Musty  and 
mouldy  grain  should  not  be 
fed  because  it  will  not  result 
in  good  milk  production.  If 
the  grain  is  mouldy  it  may 
cause  a  digestive  upset,  or 
even  an  abortion.  Some 
farmers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  feeding  of  large 
amounts  of  corn  during  the 
dry  period  may  result  in  ex¬ 
cessive  congestion  of  the 
udder  at  the  next  freshening 
period.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  by  tests  at  the 
Kansas  Station,  that  the  ex¬ 
clusive  feeding  of  corn  as  the 
grain  ration  to  dry  dairy  cows 
has  no  such  adverse  effect. 

Dry  Cow  Feeds 

The  percentage  of  digestible 
protein  for  a  dry  cow 


The  results  of  proper  feeding  and  care  are  shown 
by  this  fine,  18  month  old  Holstein  heifer,  raised 
and  owned  by  Jonathan  Wheeler,  a  13  year  old  4-H 
Club  boy  of  Nexo  Braintree,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.  On  his  father’s  farm  of  200  acres  dairying  is 
the  major  farm  enterprise  with  a  herd  of  some 
50  registered  Holsteins. 
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in  concentrate  feed  will  be  influenced 
principally  by  the  kind,  quality  and 
amount  of  roughage  which  she  is 
being  fed.  If  dry  cows  are  allowed 
all  they  will  eat  of  good  quality 
legume  hay,  any  one  or  a  mixture 
of  home  grown  grains,  such  as  corn, 
barley  or  oats,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
feed;  in  addition,  wheat,  coarsely 
ground,  may  be  used  to  form  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  grain  ration.  De¬ 
pending  on  their  availability  and 
price,  a  combination  in  varying 
amounts  of  the  grains  mentioned  may 
be  used.  A  good  home  grown  fitting 
mixture  to  use,  when  top  quality 
legume  hay  is  fed  liberally  as  the 
only  roughage,  is  one  consisting  of 
ground  corn  or  hominy  feed  600 
pounds,  ground  oats  600  pounds, 
wheat  bran  600  pounds,  and  either 
soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal  200 
pounds.  To  each  ton  of  this  feed 
mixture  it  is  advisable  to  add  20 
pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt  and  20 


pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal. 

When  either  mixed  or  timothy  hay 
is  being  fed  as  the  dry  roughage  part 
of  the  ration,  plus  silage  in  normal 
amounts,  it  would  then  be  best  to 
increase  the  soybean  or  linseed  meal 
by  300  pounds  and  decrease  each  of 
the  other  feed  constituents  mentioned 
by  100  pounds. 

First  calf  heifers  often  bag-up,  con¬ 
gest  and  may  even  come  into  milk 
before  they  calve.  If  such  a  tendency 
toward  udder  congestion  is  noticed 
in  dairy  females,  sometime  before 
calving,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  re¬ 
duce  or  even  eliminate  their  grain 
feed  until  after  parturition.  In  any 
case  many  good  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
change  the  usual  grain  feed  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  and  linseed  meal 
from  two  to  three  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing  time. 


Pink  Eye 

The  inflammation  of  the  eyeball 
and  its  protecting  membranes, 
commonly  called  pink  eye,  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of 
pus-forming  organisms,  especially 
the  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 
Contributing  factors  include  such 
things  as  improper  nutrition,  too 
much  direct  sunlight,  irritating  dust 
and  foreign  material,  and  a  vitamin 
A  deficiency.  It  is  more  commonly 
found  in  cattle  and  sheep.  The  in¬ 
fection  is  highly  contagious  and  may 
spread  rapidly  to  a  large  percentage 
of  the  animals  in  the  herd,  especially 
if  they  are  confined  together. 

The  symptoms  of  pink  eye  are 
slight  protrusion  and  swelling,  in¬ 
flammation  and  watery  discharge 
from  the  eyes.  These  first  symptoms 
are  followed  by  the  eyes  becoming 
cloudy,  with  a  pus  discharge,  some¬ 
times  closing  of  the  eyelids,  loss  of 
weight,  reduction  of  milk  secretion, 
and  decrease  in  appetite. 

The  sick  animals  should  be  segre¬ 
gated  and  provided  with  clean 
quarters.  If  there  is  no  rise  in 
temperature  and  the  infection  seems 
to  be  local,  the  application  of 
sulfamethazine  emulsion,  used  twice 
daily  for  two  or  three  days,  sprayed 
into  the  eye  with  a  special  applicator, 
will  usually  clear  up  the  condition. 
If  there  is  evidence  of  a  general  in¬ 
fection,  then  sulfamethazine  in  suit¬ 
able  dosage  as  given  on  the  container 
should  be  administered  either  by 
mouth  or  injection  in  addition  to  the 
eye  treatments. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Pigs 

I  should  like  to  inquire  through 
your  very  helpful  paper,  which  we 
read  with,  interest  each  issue,  if  sweet 
corn  can  be  satisfactorily  fed  to  pigs. 
How  does  it  compare  in  feeding  value 
with  field  corn?  c.  l.  s. 

Mature  sweet  corn  can  be  fed  satis¬ 
factorily  to  pigs  in  the  same  amounts 
and  ratios  as  ordinary  field  corn.  In 
comparing  the  two  for  feeding  value, 
in  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
mature  sweet  corn  has  an  average  of 
almost  nine  per  cent  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  compared  with  six  and  six- 


tenths  per  cent  for  field  corn.  The 
total  digestible  nutrients  in  sweet 
corn  average  over  88  per  cent,  while 
field  corn  averages  about  80  per  cent. 
It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  sweet 
corn  has  a  relatively  high  feeding 
value;  it  is  also  very  palatable.  It  is 
not  grown  more  widely,  for  livestock, 
because  its  yield  per  acre  is  less  and 
more  subject  to  poor  weather. 


Sheep  Breeders’  Meeting 

New  York  sheep  breeders  heard 
H.  D.  Scotchmer,  Canadian  livestock 
fieldman,  at  the  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sheep  Improvement  Pro¬ 
ject  and  the  Sheep  Growers’  Assn,  on 
January  12,  at  Canandaigua. 

Cooperators  in  the  Purebred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project  discussed  plans 
for  the  coming  year  and  heard  re¬ 
ports  of  the  committeemen  represent¬ 
ing  the  various  breeds  raised  in  New 
York  State.  Glenn  McNall  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  the  group. 
Breed  representatives  who  reported 
were:  Gordon  Brace,  Albion — Corrie- 
dales;  Ed.  Buchanan,  Hammond  — 
Suffolks;  Charles  Brinkerhoff,  Inter¬ 
laken  —  Rambouillets;  Joe  Lawson, 
Pavilion — Long-Wools;  Miss  DeVere 
Porter,  Crown  Point  —  Hampshires; 
William  Gratwick,  Lin  wood  —  Dor- 
sets;  Russell  Luce,  Groton  —  Shrop- 
shires;  Otto  Landon,  Avon — Colum- 
bias;  Howard  Cunningham,  Coopers- 
town  —  Cheviots;  and  Lawrence 
Davey,  Marcellus  —  Oxfords. 


Tested  Jersey  Sire 

The  registered  Jersey  bull,  Sultane 
Bess’  Design,  owned  and  bred  by 
George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.  of  Potsdam,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  has  qualified  as  a  Tested 
Sire  whose  daughters  average  more 
than  two  times  the  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  average  dairy  cow  in 
the  United  States.  The  10  tested 
daughters  of  Sultane  Bess’  Design 
produced  an  average  of  7,361  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  5.8  per  cent  butter- 
fat  and  averaging  429  pounds  fat 
each.  The  production  is  computed  on 
a  305  day  twice  daily  milking  ma¬ 
ture  basis. 


Photo  by — Herndon,  Massachusetts 
Two  Star  Nubian  Buck,  Chikaming  Andrue,  owned  by  Harriet  and  Robert 
Campbell,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  is  the  first  goat  in  the  United  States  to  become  a 
Proven  Herd  Sire  under  the  Federal  DH1A. 


Save  yourself  hours  of  work! 
Give  your  cows  pasture  freedom! 

GIRTON  COMFORT  STALLS 

•  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  stalls. 

•  Will  increase  milk  production. 

•  Keep  cows  cleaner  .  .  .  more 
contented. 

GeJ  the  facts  before  you  buy  your  equip¬ 
ment.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  our 
new  Born  Equipment  Catalog. 


4  STOP  PIPE  LEAKS 

4  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  For  over 
50  years  a  home  repair  standby  for  stopping 
steam,  water,  oil  and  gas  leaks  in  boilers,  furnaces, 
tanks,  stoves,  etc.  and  for  tightening  loose  parts. 
Get  a  l-%  oz.,  7  oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger  tin  at  your 
hardware  store  and  keep  it  handy. 


FREE 


40-page 

Repair  Handbook 


SNOOIMH 

CEMENTS 


Shows  many  useful  repairs  you  can 
easily  make  around  the  house  and  on 
the  car.  170  pictures.  Write  NOW 
for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg,  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Cennmmipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 

*5*  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


rontrnm* 


MUSKRATS 

Mink  •  Beaver 

Before  selling  elsewhere  get  FRONTIER’S 
offer.  FRONTIER  pays  express  and 
parcel  post  on  shipments  of  $25  or  more. 

rncclShipping  Tags  and  Latest  Authentic 
rilCC I  Market  Report.  (Please  print  your  name.) 

FRONTIER  RAW  FUR  C0RP. 

115-117  W.  27th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


HESS  THAN 

SZ2500 


f 


Easy  To  Turn  Ti^es  Into  Money  \ _ 

Makes  Lumber,  Bolsaw  Models  ( 

ties,  shingles. in  10  to  24  toot  saw- 
cra±/tfi,iatnf  ine  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
fine  for  low  cost  power. ^Thousands 

,  self~c 

booklet,  _ _ 

of  Woodworking:  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

829A  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.. Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 

-  HOMELITE  ELECTRIC  PLANT  - 

100  V.  DC  2  kw. 

$150.00 

HERBERT’S  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
436  MILL  ROAD,  HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 

MR.  FARMER:  Write  now  for  free  copy  of 

IRVING’S  1950  TRAOTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  Slashed.  Bargains  Galore. 
IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  FARGO,  N.  DAK. 

QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


POWER  LAWN  MOWERS,  $79.95 


GARDEN  TRACTORS,  $159.95,  with  tools. 

1950  Models.  ’’Good  Merchandise  for  Less.” 
Write  Today. 

STANLEY  WOODEN,  CANANDAIGUiA,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  -com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


It  *s  here  ! 

A  new  revolutionary  interior 
coating  for  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silos. 

HARDER 
AQUASTAHC 
INNER -SEAL 

63%  stronger  than  air 
cured  plaster  coat. 

<  .- — 

64%  more  resistant  to 
abrasion. 

Get  the  facts  now!  Write  today  to 

Harder  Silo  Company 

Cobleskill,  N.  ¥. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,Boi  c-210  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


-  HALF  PRICE  BARGAIN  - - 

Surplus  stock  new  350  pound  American  hand  turned 
bench  model  cream  separator.  Was  $49.50.  Now  $21.95. 
Cash  with  cider.  Make  your  own  butter,  save  money. 

BLAKELEY  DAIRY  FARM  C0RP.,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  „ 
guarantee  editorial  page 


IF  YOU  RIDE, 
DRIVE  or  OWN 
A  HORSE.  .. 

LEARN  all  about  your 
norse— his  breed  and 
all  other  breeds.  Team 
how  to  teach  him  good 
habits  and  break  him 
of  bad  habits — like  crib¬ 
bing,  charging  you  in 
pasture,  shyifag  at  a 
piece  of  paper  or  flying 
bird,  stalling,  refusing 
to  leave  his  mates.  No 
matter  how  long  you've  handled 
horses — you’ll  be  amazed  at  what 
you  don’t  know  about  them 
when  you  read : 


HORSES: Their  Selection,  Care  &  Handling 

By  Margaret  Cabell  Self 

Tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know  about  horses 
—even  how  they  think!  Order  NOW— for  7  DAYS 
FREE  EXAMINATION.  If  not  thrilled,  return 
at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  this  amazing 
book  about  HOW  TO  RIDE,  SELECT  and  CARE 
FOR  HORSES,  send  only  $3.00. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

Dept.  RNY-II,  101  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Dept.  RNY-II, 

101  Fifth  Awe..  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 

□  Pleas*  send  me  HORSES,  by  America’s  fore¬ 
most  horsewoman,  Margaret  Cabell  Self.  If 
not  satisfied.  I’ll  return  it  after  7  days — at, 
YOTIR  EXPENSE  and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise 
I’LL  keep  it  and  send  $3.00  plus  postage  charges. 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

City  &,  Zone  . State.... . 

Send  $3,00  NOW  (check  or  M.  O.)  and  we  pay 
postage  and  handling  charges.  (Money-back  guar.) 
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Protect  your  cows . .  Keep  them  milking 
with  these  DR,  NAYLOR  products 


FOR  BRUISED  TEATS.  SCAB 
TEATS,  INJURED  TEATS.  OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr.  Naylor’s  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


A  profitable  dairy  cow  must  produce  from  all  4  quarters. 
Teat  injuries  lead  to  udder  injuries.  That's  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen  would  not  be  without  DR. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  ready  to  use  at  the  first  sign 
of  teat  trouble. 

WORK  3  WAYS  ....  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform 
3  distinct  functions: 

1.  Carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  com¬ 
bat  infection  and  inflammation. 

2.  Furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to  deli¬ 
cate  lining  of  teat  canal. 

3.  Keep  the  teat  open  and  encourage  a  normal 
milk  flow  during  the  healing  process. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit  large  or  small  teats. 


FOR  CAKED  UDDER, 
SORE  TEATS.  CONGESTION 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 

A  fast,  effective  ointment  for  ud¬ 
der  and  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder 
Balm  combines  the  germ  arresting 
action  of  dependable  antiseptics 
with  the  soothing  and  softening 
action  of  Lanolin  and  essential 
oils.  Designed  to  stay  in  prolonged 
antiseptic  contact  to  reduce  dan¬ 
ger  of  external  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  clean,  rapid  healing. 

8  ox.  TIN  60  4 


MAIL  COUPON 


If  dealer  cannot  supply. 


m.  m  m  sm  sm  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  ke  m  m  an  ss 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . Please  send  me :  ’ 

. pkg.  TEAT  DILATORS  ($1.00  size)  a 

($  .50  size)  □ 

. pkg.  UDDER  BALM  ($  .60  size)  □ 


□  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

Name . . . . . . 


I 

1 

1 

I 

I 


Dependable 
Veterinary  Products 


I  Address .  <g 

®  Town . . . State .  I 
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Lasts  for 
Months 


‘Pofomto' 

a  nn  rrppr\ 


COMPRESSED 

MINERALIZED 


with  Roto's  _ 
patented  Sanitary 
receptacle,  will 

SOLVE 
YOUR  SALT 
PROBLEM 
FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


FOR  AIL 
LIVESTOCK 

No  Work 
No  Waste 

Always 

Accessible 


The  Rotomin  block  is  composed  of  SALT, 
the  right  proportion  of  TRACE  MINERALS 
and  the  important  addition  of  CALCIUM, 
PHOSPHORUS  and  DEXTROSE.  These  pro¬ 
ven  valuable  ingredients  plus  salt — nature’s 
offering  for  better  digestion,  better  appetite 
and  food  assimilation — should  be  freely  avail¬ 
able,  on  the  job,  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
year  round.  Roto’s  Is  the  only  method  that 
will  do  the  job  WITHOUT  WASTE  of  pre¬ 
cious  minerals. 

Roto’s  famous  patented  sanitary  receptacle 
allows  the  compressed  block  to  rotate  as  used, 
right  down  to  the  last  lick.  Over  a  million 
in  daily  use.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  US 
for  special  folder  and  prices  today. 


I  ROTO  SALT  CO.  1 

UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  COMPRESSED  SALT  SINCE  1903 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  In  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  Btep 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  bam. 

□  Kemodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

Have  anchored  hook-up,  two  unloading 
speeds,  steel  gears  and  castings,  double 
tube  roller  units.  Distributed  by  HARDER 
SILO  CO.,  INC.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

BOOMS  SILO  COMPANY 

HARBOR  BEACH,  MICHIGAN 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sixes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


-  BETTER  WAY  TO  EXTRA  MONEY!  - 

I  outstanding  new  Plastic.  Metallic  greeting  cards, 
’t  Wrappings,  Scented  Stationery.  Profits  to  100%. 
nus.  Bequest  free  samples  exclusive  Name  Imprinted 
1  Floral  Stationery,  free  catalog  and  Feature  All- 
:asion  samples  on  approval.  Special  offers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  203.  MASSACHUSETTS 


CORRECT  HEALING 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  SHAPE  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
this  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  BAG  BALM  Dilators. 
Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  BAG  balm.  At  all 

farm-supply  stores.  0AIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonvilie  49.  Vermont  / 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  weather  here  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  been  exceptionally 
mild  all  this  Winter,  that  is,  until  the 
third  week  in  January  when  the 
thermometer  dropped  suddenly  to  14 
degrees.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain 
and  the  creeks  and  streams  are  really 
filled  up. 

From  reports  brought  home  from 
the  Farm  Show,  the  bred  gilt  sale 
saw  individuals  bringing  much  less 
than  in  former  years  with  some  of 
them  too  low  for  much  profit.  A 
public  sale  was  held  in  a  neighboring 
township  this  week  and  prices  were 
considerably  lower  than  at  sales  this 
time  last  year.  Cows  sold  at  a  low 
price,  even  the  best  around  $150; 
all  were  dry  cows.  Some  pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  ewes  sold  in  the  $30 
range  more  or  less. 

Prices  of  most  stock  and  grain  have 
not  changed  much  recently.  Shelled 
corn  is  being  sold  at  the  farms  for 
$1.10  per  cwt.  but  not  many  farmers 
are  willing  to  sell  at  that  price;  they 
are  either  holding  it  for  a  higher 
price  or  are  feeding  it  to  livestock. 
Oats  are  bringing  70-75  cents  per 
bushel,  and  only  a  few  being  sold. 
Most  farmers  were  a  little  short  on 
oats  last  year  and  are  going  to  hang 
on  to  them  for  feeding.  Wheat  is  near 
$1.75-$  1.80  per  bushel  and  hay,  an¬ 
other  thing  that  is  not  too  plentiful, 
is  selling  around  $14  loose  in  the 
mow,  $18  baled.  Veal  calves  are  a 
little  lower,  bringing  around  23  cents 
at  the  last  report.  Hogs  are  lower  but 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  give  a  price  on 
them  as  they  vary  so  much  as  to 
size  and  quality.  Little  pigs  are 
plentiful  enough  but  not  as  high  as  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Today  they  are 
bringing  $8.00  each  with  some  at 
$10  each  and  buyers  are  not  falling 
over  themselves  to  get  them  at  those 
prices.  Some  cattle  are  being  bought 
as  feeders  but  few  farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  many  steers  on  the  market  at  this 
time. 

Egg  prices  have  taken  quite  a  drop. 
This  is  nothing  unusual  in' January, 
but  either  it  caught  many  poultry- 
men  by  surprise  or  they  were  not 
expecting  it  to  come  quite  so  soon, 
as  many  of  them  were  pretty  much 
disgruntled. 

Thei’e  is  also  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  about  the  milk  situation. 
First,  there  is  a  lot  of  complaint 
about  the  prices  being  too  low,  and 
then  too  there  is  much  complaint 
about  inspections.  Some  companies 
are  trying  to  make  all  farmers  put  in 
milk  coolers.  Some  of  them  have 
splendid  milk  houses  and  don’t  want 
to  give  them  up  as  they  claim  they 
keep  the  milk  in  as  good  condition 
as  is  necessary.  It  does  seem  a  bit 
premature  to  the  fellow  who  has  a 
cold  water  spring  that  never  fails, 
to  make  him  go  to  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  now  of  putting  in  a  cooler.  He 
may  have  to  sooner  or  later  but  it 
rather  seems  a  little  early  to  compel 
such  farmers  to  make  these  changes 
when  milk  is  down  and  practically 
everything  the  dairyman  buys  is  up 
and  still  rising. 

Farmers  have  already  taken  a  cut 
of  10  to  15  per  cent  or  more  in  most 
everything  they  sell  and  the  forecast 
is  that  there  will  be  still  another  15 
per  cent  drop  in  farm  income  for 
1950,  a  total  of  25  per  cent  or  more. 
What  other  class  of  people  have  been 
or  will  be  cut  this  much?  Many  in 
public  office  have  been  voted  big  in¬ 
creases  and  we  all  know  it  will  be 
some  job  to  ever  get  them  lowered 
again. 

I  think  it  is  better  to  have  too  much 
of  milk,  grain  and  everything  else 
than  not  enough,  but  I  also  wonder 
sometimes  if  we  don’t  have  too  much 
of  most  eveything  at  the  present 
time,  at  least  the  way  it  is  distri¬ 
buted.  If  it  were  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  so  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  had  enough  for  their  needs, 
enough  to  keep  them  properly  fed 
and  in  good  health,  I  think  much  of 
this  surplus  would  disappear. 

Farmers  are  hauling  out  manure 
and  doing  chores  which  keep  them 
busy  most  of  the  time.  The  big  com 
crop  which  last  Fall  looked  too  big 
to  many  people,  is  gradually  going 
down.  There  has  been  and  still  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  it  being 
ground  into  feed  for  farm  livestock. 
One  miller  whom  I  talked  to  this 
week  says  they  have  ground  more 
corn  this  season  than  for  years  and 
their  mill  is  kept  running  continually 
trying  to  keep  up  with  grists. 

So  perhaps,  when  Spring  comes, 
there  will  not  be  so  much  more  corn 
than  we  need  after  all. 

P.  McCullough 


AVOID  PRODUCTION  LOSS  FROM  ' 

SORE  •  SCAB  •  OBSTRUCTED 


TEATS 


HARD  MILKERS 


To  resist 
infection  and 
promote 
healing,  use 


TREAT 

THEM 

SAFELY 


FLEX-0  MEDICATED  DILATORS 


WITH 


Pliable,  absorbent  Internal  dressings 
for  the  teat  canal.  Cloth-covered,  with¬ 
out  wires,  they  exert  a  gentle  dilating 
action,  and  work  FOUR  ways: 

1,  Carry  antiseptic  end  healing  agents  into 
teat  canal. 

2,  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged  tis¬ 
sues,  absorb  secretions  from  inflamed 
teat. 


FLEX-0 

MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


3.  Aid  In  maintaining  a  free  milk  channel 
by  keeping  teat  canal  OPEN  until  healed. 


4.  Make  milking  easier  by  partially  relaxing  OBSBSSSSSSSSS^  ) 

sphincter  muscles  at  end  of  teat  canol.  _ 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS  ‘ 


ftegr/er— for  tmall  or.  overage  teats.  Largo 
lloegor  and  w Idorl  —  for  long  or  forgo  teats. 

iconamy  Pkg.  48  Dilators....!. 00  if,1?!*' 
Standard  Pkg.  24  Dilators....  .65  Jf 
ASKDFALFR  FOR  FltX-0  TtAT  DILATORS 

(M  net  availably  ordor  direct.  Mailed  postpaid) 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Mootclab-  3.  N.  J. 


F  D I C  A  T 

TEAT  DILATORS 


WANTED 

cattlemen  with  an  eye  to- 

PROFITS! 


Feed  Mayflower  &  Plymouth 
brands  for  greater  milk  and 
beef  production  at 


LOWER  COST! 

MAYFLOWER  CITRUS  PULP 

Steam  dried.  Plain  or  sweetened.  Available 
in  pulp  form  or  as  meal.  Uniform  quality. 
Highly  palatable.  Ideal  fot  dairy  cattle,  in 
steer- fattening  rations,  as  winter  supplement 
reed  in  troughs,  or  for  maintenance  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock 

PLYMOUTH  Wlups  RANGE  PELLETS 

Balanced  te  provide  just  the  right  amount  of 
proteins,  fats,  minerals  and  carbohydrates  for 
effective  range  feeding.  Contents  include  citrus 
meal  plus  cotton  seed  meal,  citrus  seed  meal 
other  nutrients.  Available  with  6%, 
loyo,  16%  and  20%  protein  contents. 


osts  Little 

PAYS  BIG! 


For  a  few  cents  an  acre  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  can  help  assure  legume  success 
that  pays  off  in  bigger  yields  of  better 
quality  hay  and  seed.  Inoculate  with 
NITRAGIN. 


THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3747  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  1 2,  Wis. 

— 


Only 

5498 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
Engines  burn  gasoline  or  ker¬ 
osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  2-077  Garden  St..  Ottawa,  Kan, 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  ’round  uses-- 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Ye  to  J4  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CIOGI 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 
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. New  Era  in 

STILL  HIGHER 
QUALITY  HAY 


CURES  FASTER  AND 
MORE  UNIFORMLY 


•  These  air  tunnels  let  cooling,  curing  air  circulate  clear  through  the 
bale,  end  to  end.  They  go  right  through  the  dense  center  of  the  bale, 
where  air  does  the  most  good.  Final  curing  in  the  bale  is  faster,  more 
uniform.  Hay  is  kept  greener,  softer,  sweeter — retains  more  of  its  feeding 
values,  saves  grain  and  concentrates. 

For  two  years,  one  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  compared  ventilated 
bales  with  ordinary  bales.  Tests  included  several  lots  and  kinds  of  hay, 
also  a  variety  of  weather — some  very  poor  for  hay  curing.  Expert  hay 
graders  found  that  the  ventilated  bales  averaged  consistently  higher  in 
grade  by  official  standards. 

The  Case  "NCM”  Slicer-Baler  for  1950  makes  ventilated  bales — and 
it’s  the  only  baler  that  does.  It’s  the  proved  baler,  already  used  by  more 
farmers  than  any  other.  And  remember — it’s  the  slicer-baler  that  costs  a 
lot  less  to  own.  Avoid  waiting  on  others — see  your  Case  dealer  about 
having  a  Slicer-Baler  of  your  own. 


SAVES  MORE  NUTRIENTS, 
VITAMINS,  MINERALS 


MAKES  MORE  MEAT 
AND  MORE  MILK 


SLICED  FOR  EASY 
FEEDING 


WIRE-TIED  FOR 
BETTER  HANDLING 
LOADING.  SHIPPING 


VENTILATED  TO 
KEEP  HAY  RICHER 
FRESHER 


Case  Trailer-Mower  hooks  up  quickly  to  any 
modern  tractor,  makes  square  turns  without  back¬ 
ing,  takes  7-foot  swath,  cuts  up  to  three  acres  an 
hour.  Case  also  builds  mounted  mowers. 


Case  Tractor  Rake  has  four-bar  reel  for  clean 
raking,  geared  slow  to  handle  hay  gently  at 
tractor  speeds.  Builds  high,  narrow,  fluffy  wind¬ 
rows  for  fast,  even  air-curing  with  little  exposure. 


Their  appetite  proves  that  green,  sweet  hay,  air- 
cured  in  the  bale  as  well  as  the  windrow,  is  rich 
in  the  feeding  quality  that  pushes  production 
with  less  need  for  grain  and  supplements. 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POST  CARD  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


Mark  machines  that  interest  you;  write  in  margin  any  others  you 
may  need;  mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-71,  Racine,  Wis» 


0  Slicer-Baler 
0  Tractor-Mower 
0  Tractor  Rake 

NAME _ 


0  Heavy-Duty  Baler 
0  tight  Power  Baler 
0  3-Way  Elevator 


0  Forage  Harvester 
0  Forage  Blower 
0  Hammer  Mill 


POSTOFFICE- 
RFD _ 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  even  the  most  conservative 
feeder,  the  new  economy  Drum 
now  makes  the  Kow-Kare  build¬ 
up  program  a  MUST.  The  best 
of  grains  and  roughage  are  no 
better  than  the  POWER  TO 
CONVERT  feed  to  milk  of  each 
individual  cow.  The  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Vitamin  D  in  the 
famous  tonic  supplement,  now  so 
nominal  in  cost,  can  work  won¬ 
ders  in  promoting  healthy  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.  For  average 
producing  cows  a  one-week-a- 
month  program  is  usually  ample. 
For  freshening  cows  a  one-month 
build-up  is  recommended. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  herd 
there’s  a  size  Kow-Kare  for  you. 

0^CE 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


Its  use  is  an  investment;  not  an 
expense.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  the  Drum,  he  will  get  it  for 
you  quickly.  Order  now. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  now  for  24 -page  illustrated 
treatise  on  common  cow  ailments 
and  hints  on  profitable  dairying. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
LYNDONVILLE  9,  VERMONT 


Smooths  extra  strength- 
rlectrically  welded  frame 
for  rugged  wear. 


Heavy  baked -on-enamel 
and  rust-resistant  zinc 
sleeves  at  the  cement 
‘ine  give  longer  life.  ' 


too 
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SPEED-UP 
YOUR  MILKING 

STREAMLINE 

DAIRY 

OPERATIONS 


o\ 


teoc'' 
\eve' 


Hold  your  boys  on  the  farm  ...  keep  hired 
help  content . . .  with  this  fast,  production- 
line  milking  method.  Milking  is  sanitary. 
Minimum  amount  of  castings  to  catch  germ¬ 
laden  filth.  Free  access  to  cow's  udder  ...  no 
rail  to  obstruct  vision.  Simple,  positive  lock  on 
gates.  Both  gate  operating  levers  RIGHT  at  your 
finger-tips.  Installation  is  easy  . . .  low  cost. 
Many  stall  arrangements  to  fit  your  barn  lay¬ 
out.  Write  for  the  facts  .  .  .  TODAY. 


ID  GALVANIZED 

I  WINDOW  FRAMES 

Tilting- ventilating. 

Ilow  cost.  I  nstall 
yourself-4  sizes. 


□  Animal  Pens  & 
Water  Bowls 


□  Stalls  &  I — I  Litter 
Stanchions  | _ )  Carriers 

□  Farm  |  I  Steel  |  I  Electric  Bam 

Ventilation  | _ |  Gates  I  1  Cleaners 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
252  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

RUSH  FREE  milking  stall  literature 
plus  catalogs  on  checked  items. 

NAME . 

TOWN .  STATE . 

RFD .  . 


I 

I 

I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


February  4,  1950 


On  Wintering  Sheep 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
December  3,  1859 

Mr.  Johnston  says  in  The  Rural 
of  Nov.  5th:  “If  every  farmer  would 
feed  each  of  his  sheep  one  bushel  of 
corn,  or  60  pounds  of  oats,  buckwheat 
or  barley  (whichever  he  found  cheap¬ 
est)  during  winter,  with  good  straw, 
even,  for  fodder,  they  would  pay  him 
better  for  the  grain,  by  far,  than 
if  he  were  to  carry  it  to  market  and 
sell  it  for  cash.  But  if  he  would  feed 
each  sheep  90  pounds  of  corn,  or 
other  grain,  they  would  still  pay  him 
better  for  the  grain — they  would  yield 
him  double  the  wool  to  what  they 
did  when  he  fed  no  grain — they  wouid 
raise  him  double  the  number,  and 
much  better  lambs.” 

That  assurance  was  given  about 
election  time,  when  experience  has 
taught  mankind  that  a  certain  tinge 
of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  at¬ 
taches  to  human  affairs.  I  have  some 
Merino  ewes  which  have  sheared  six 
pounds  of  wool  and  brought  from  one 
to  two  lambs,  without  being  fed  any 
grain.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
feeding  them  “90  pounds  of  corn” 
this  coming  winter,  will  make  them 
sheaii.12  pounds  of  wool  each,  and 
raise  from  two  to  four  lambs  apiece? 
I  endorse  most  heartily  the  opinion 
that  frequently  it  will  pay  to  feed 
sheep  60  pounds,  and  even  90  pounds, 
of  grain  each  during  the  winter;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  universal 
rule  can  be  adopted  in  this  matter. 

An  abundance  of  good,  sweet,  nu¬ 
tritious  grass  will  put  sheep  in  good 
order  in  the  summer  time,  and  the 
best  of  hay  and  the  best  of  care  will 
keep  well-formed,  hearty,  middle- 
aged  sheep  in  good  condition  through 
the  winter.  I  have  seen  sheep  win¬ 
tered  on  hay  alone  (with  plenty  of 
water)  that  were  as  fat  as  it  is  prof¬ 
itable,  in  my  judgment,  to  have 
sheep.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  breeding  animals  too  fat.  My 
father  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
choice  portions  of  ^biite  clover,  red 
clover,  and  fine  upland  timothy, 
which  he  cut  early  and  cured  care¬ 
fully  for  his  sheep.  He  fed  rather 
abundantly,  and  made  the  big  colts 
and  steers  eat  the  “orts”  or  leavings; 
he  claimed  that  he  could  keep  his 
sheep  in  good  order  in  this  way,  and 
he  did  it.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
his  half  blood  Merino  wethers  to  have 
25  pounds  tallow  the  fall  after  they 
were  three  years  old,  fattened,  on 
grass.  He  insisted  that  “good  pas¬ 
tures  are  indispensable  to  good  farm¬ 
ing”  — -  that  whoever  neglected  to  get 
their  stock  in  good  order  on  pasture, 
had  missed  a  golden  opportunity.  I 
have  known  cattle  gain  in  winter  on 
hay;  but,  in  general,  if  stock  is  poor 
in  the  fall,  particularly  sheep,  it  re¬ 
quires  grain  to  keep  them  along  and 
make  any  improvement.  I  admit  —  I 
assert — I  insist — nay,  I  insist  with 
emphasis,  that  stock  of  any  kind 
pays  better  if  kept  well  than  if  kept 
poor;  but  there  is  one  thing  which 
Mr.  Johnston  did  not  say  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  communication  above  referred 
to,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of:  Every  art  and  every  science 
should  be  exhausted  in  getting  ani¬ 
mals  up  in  good  condition  before 
grain  is  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Page,  of  Wyoming,  drives  fat 
horses — Mr.  Page  does  not  feed  grain 
—  Mr.  Page  considers  horses  that  eat 
a  good  deal  of  grain,  in  the  highway 
of  ruin.  He  buys  a  horse  accustomed 


to  a  forced  and  artificial  life,  viz. — 
a  half  bushel  of  oats  per  day;  he 
puts  the  horse  aforesaid  on  grass 
(Graham)  diet;  the  horse  grows  poor 
— (“you  thought  he  would?”  you  mis¬ 
erable!)  after  12  months  he  grows 
fat,  and  Mr.  Page,  in  his  quiet  way, 
will  explain  to  you  that  you  can  do 
a  good  fair  day’s  work  every  day 
with  your  team  and  feed  no  grain,  if 
your  management  be  right,  and  so 
add  five  to  10  years  to  their  life. 

You  buy  a  buck  of  Messrs.  Block, 
Corn  &  Co.,  of  Vt.;  you  have  prudent 
notions;  you  feed  him  only  two  quarts 
of  grain  per  day.  Firstly,  he  grows 
poor.  Secondly,  he  dies. 

I  am  bad  in  that  departmentT'but 
I  believe  Naturalists  do  not  put  our 
farm  stock  generally  into  the  class 
of  granivorous  animals  (feeding  on 
grain)  but  in  the  department  of 
gramnivorous  (living  on  grass).  I 
don’t  care  a  snap  for  the  natural-s — 
what  did  I  cali  them? — any  way,  I 
know,  and  everybody  may  know, 
that  the  sheep  and  goats  that  for 
ages  climbed  the  rugged  hillsides,  the 
bulls  and  bisons  that  roam  the  West¬ 
ern  wilds  or  the  Eastern  Plains,  the 
horses  of  the  desert  or  the  prairie, 
must  through  long  centuries  have  de¬ 
scended  from  ancestors  that  had  no 
regular  supplies  of  grain  to  draw 
upon,  and  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case  their  constitutions,  their  hab¬ 
its,  their  very  natures  must  have 
been  formed  from  and  adapted  to 
the  herbage  they  lived  upon.  We  in¬ 
novate  at  our  peril.  The  best  any¬ 
body  can  do  is  to  look  and  learn. 
Observe  the  order  of  Nature.  If  young 
animals  of  any  kind  can  be  made  to 
grow  on  fresh,  sweet,  nutritious  grass 
and  hay,  with  the  addition  of  apples, 
roots,  &c.,  with  little  or  no  grain,  it 
seems  better  for  their  subsequent 
health  and  longevity  than  if  they  are 
early  accustomed  to  the  “stimulus” 
of  grain.  It  often,  very  often  happens, 
that  stock  is  left  through  neglect,  in 
the  hurrying  season  of  haying  and 
harvesting,  in  pastures  so  short  that 
they  go  back  irreparably,  and  the 
same  thing  or  worse  is  suffered  to 
occur  when  animals  remain  in  fields 
covered  with  frosts  and  early  snows, 
but  utterly  stripped  of  vegetation, 
just  before  “foddering  begins.”  In 
this  way  they  frequently  go  back  in 
three  weeks  more  than  they  can  be 
made  to  gain  in  six  weeks  by  the 
largest  amount  of  grain  that  could  be 
given,  to  them.  The  moral  of  all  this 
■  is,  that  stock  should  be  kept  up, 
without  grain  if  you  can,  with  grain 
if  you  must! 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add,  that 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  to 
feeding  store  animals,  and  particu¬ 
larly  young  animals,  largely  on  grain, 
the  objection  does  not  apply  to  stock 
intended  for  slaughter  within  a  year. 
Sheep  or  cattle  to  be  butchered  the 
coming  summer  will  produce  more 
and  better  meat  if  they  are  liberally 
fed  on  meal  the  coming  winter,  and 
very  likely  they  may  be  so  d  in  an 
early  market,  where  they  will  bring 
a  third  more  than  if  kept  till  fall 
to  fatten  on  grass.  h.  t.  b. 


Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  — 
This  road  opened  for  travel  from 
Owego  to  Ithaca.  Passengers  leaving 
New  York  at  five  o’clock  P.M.  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  will  arrive  at  Ithaca 
at  half-past  nine  the  next  morning. 
A  steamer  leaves  Ithaca  for  Cayuga 
Bridge  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars.  — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan  3, 
1850,  page  7. 


The  use  of  an  electric  calf  dehorner  provides  a  safe,  efficient  and  quick  way 
to  prevent  horn  growth  in  calves.  This  new  type  dehorner  requires  only  a  15- 
second  application  to  stop  horn  growth. 
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SWINE 


ANNUAL  WINTER  SALE 

45  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  45 

Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  1950 — 1:00  P.M. 
BRUBACKER’S  SALE  PAVILION 
WILLOW  STREET,  PENNA. 

6  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  Routes  72-222 
45  head  of  outstanding  bred  gilts  from 
our  finest  herds.  World-famous  blood 
lines.  All  animals  blood-tested  and 
double-treated. 

Write  For  Catalogue 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE 
SWINE  BREEDERS’  CO-OP 

r.  D.  2,  MOUNT  JOY,  PA. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Gilts,  sows,  shoats,  feeder  pigs,  etc.  Various 
breeds.  We  have  no  preference  for  breeds  only 
interested  in  best  quality  and  best  profit  perform¬ 
ance,  of  our  hogs.  We  raise  over  10,000  a  year. 
Your  choice  of  many.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you 
are  interested  in.  If  you  visit  our  farms  ask  for 
Walter  L.  Kline,  herdsman,  or  just  write  to 
ARENEL  FARMS,  SH 0 E M A K E RSV I LLE,  PA. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

,0ayrlawn  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE  MD 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

r~n  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES  — — 
10-12  wk.  boar  pigs  $15  each.  Older  boar  pigs  $20-$25 
each  according  to  age.  From  large  litters.  Order 
from  this  advt.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS.  R.  I.  HALIFAX,  PA. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 

the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

—  Hereford  Hogs  — 

Service  Boars— Open  Gilts— rail  Pigs  either  sex— un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Hampshire,  6-8 
weeks  $8.00;  9-10  weeks  $10.00;  12  weeks  started  Shoats 
$15.00  each.  Boars  for  service,  40-50  lbs.  $25.00; 
75-90  lbs.  $35.00.  Barger  for  immediate  service.  $50- 
$60  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  I 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J, 


Ura||0-  T]IV  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

waiter  lux,  woburn,  mass. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 


Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $7.50  ea. 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $8.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


-REG.  BERKSHIRE  BOAR- 

From  excellent  breeding  stock,  outstanding  blood  line, 
6  months  old,  $60.00.  Vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and 
hemmoragie  septicaemia.  For  further  information  write 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS 

ERNEST  I.  HATFIELD,  HYDE  PARK,  NEWYORK 

-REG.  BERK  SHIRES— 

WEANLING  PIGS:  OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS 
TAN  BARK  FARM  w  „„ 

C.  D.  TANNER,  (Owner)  HOLLAND.  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Berkshire  bred  Gilts,  choice  breeding,  from  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Cholera  inoculated.  Priced  reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm.,  RD  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  S.  V.  Dilley.  Mgr. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
QUMt.  th9ARL?N  YFARMs!CeSKANEATELES,S  n!  Y. 

HAMPSHIRES 

FALL  BOAR  PIGS  —  IMPROVED  BLOOD  LINES 
Vaccinated  —  Registered  Bangs  Free 

BRED  GILT  SALE  FEBRUARY  II.  1950 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

REG  HAMPSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  BOARS, 
Ready  for  service,  for  sale.  WOOD  ACRES  FARMS, 
560  BEDFORD  STREET,  N.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

To  farrow  in  Feb.  and  March.  Also  Fall  pigs  either 

sex.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N-Y. 

Want  to  Buy  Quality  Pigs  ? 

We  know  swine  herds  and  breeders  in  New  York  State. 
Our  association  has  both  registered  and  «rade 
listed  for  sale.  Write  for  new  directory  P1*8 

w»sir  l.  Wtfr'i.r’SZ.*  s?iM  'y. 

TAMWORTH  HOGS 

18—12  week-old  Shoats,  purebred  not  registered  $12  ea. 
5—  3  month-old  Sows,  purebred  not  registered  $20  ea. 

NORTHWOOD  FARM,  BAY’  L’  * 

Telephone;  6-0070 

SHEEP 


—  REG.  DORSET  RAMS  — 

CHOICE  AND  SIRED  BY  CORNELL’S 
OLYMPUS  74287 

WE  CARRY  100  BREEDING  EWES 
HILLSIDE  FARMS,  INC. 
TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

NICE  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 

Excellent  quality  registered  Hampshire  Ewes.  Good 
depth  and  width  in  body.  Well  developed  yearlings. 
5  for  $150.00.  For  further  information,  write  — 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS 

ERNEST  I  HATFIELD,  HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SH  ROPSH  I  RES— BREEDING  STOCK. 
EWES,  YEARLINGS.  OR  EWE  LAMBS. 

THUNDER  HILL  FARM,  MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES 

FOSTER  SIMMONS,  ELBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 

GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE  —  uumcn  rioo  - — — — . 

10  to  14  oz„  75c;  16  ©z.,  $1.00.  Selected  Stock. 
I0E  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  December, 
1949,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ..  .$4.82  $.1025 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.72  .1004 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.67  .0993 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.385  .0933 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.32  .0919 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.29  .0912 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.285  .0912 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.275  .0909 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.26  .0906 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.26  .0906 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.26  .0906 

Cohocton  Creameries....  4.26  .0906 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.26  .0906 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.26  .0906 

Sheffeld  Farms .  4.25  .0904 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.18  .0889 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.15  .0883 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op:.  4.10  .0872 


rat.  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.26: 
Buffalo,  $4.52;  Rochester,  $4.71. 


SEPARATOR  BARGAIN  s"rpiu1s 

60  cycle  110  volt  800  pound  American  Cream 
Separators,  originally  $143.00.  Now  only  $49.50 
while  they  last.  You  save  $93.50.  Send  cash  with 
order.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guaranteed. 

Blakeley  Dairyfarm  Corp.,  Bainbridge,  New  York 


GOATS 


Silken  Lady’s  Ruby  of  f,  19  years  old  and  still  paying  big  dividends 


Suppose  Dad  had  helped  you  buy 
this  grand  old  lady  when  she  was 
a  calf  and  you  were  12  years  old. 
You  would  now  be  31,  for  she  is 
19.  In  those  19  years  she  would 
have  given  you  10,048  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  181,977  pounds  of 
milk,  plus  18  husky  offspring ! 
And,  she  would  still  be  bringing 
you  profits,  for  “Ruby”  produced 
12,082  pounds  milk,  646  pounds 
butterfat,  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1949,  and  is  still  milking! 

What  an  investment  for  any  boy 


or  girl!  What  a  sound  start  her 
owner  J.  W.  Coppini  made  when 
he  purchased  three  purebred 
Jersey  heifers  in  1906! 

Ruby’s  record  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  economical,  profit¬ 
making  Jerseys — the  breed  that 
matures  early,  lives  long,  and 
ranks  highest  for  butterfat  test. 

If  you’re  planning  your  future 
(and  what  Junior  isn’t?)  inves¬ 
tigate  Jerseys.  Send  a  postcard 
today  for  special  Junior  Jersey 
literature.  Do  it  now! 


SAANENS:  Fcr  sale  about  15  good  does  freshening 
February,  March,  April,  bred  to  excellent  buck.  Mostly 
hornless.  Accredited  and  Certified  herd.  No  shipping. 

SEVEN  LAKES  FARM,  HANOVER  ROAD, 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Yorktown  Heights  2678 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 

AYRSHIRES 


FOR  SALE 

AYRSHIRE  BULL 

‘Selected  Pedigree’  Bull  Calf 
QUAKER  LANE  ALERT  MAJOR 

t  Bom  October  28,  1949 
Sire:  GOOD  HOPE  JUPITER,  ‘Very  Good’ 
By  Penshurst  True  Line,  Approved,  and 
out  of  the  'Very  Good’  100,000  lb.  pro¬ 
ducer,  Crusader’s  Joyce  of  Windy  Top 
with  four  top  records  that  average  12807  M. 
530  F.  (actual);  13794  M.  570  F.  (M.E.  2x). 
Dam:  QUAKER  LANE  LADY  DELORES 
MHT— 9163  M.  4.2%,  386  F.  @  2  yrs.  (2x, 
305  days) ;  M.  E.  2x— 10620  M.  447  F.  By 
Strathglass  Gold  Major  and  out  of  Ash 
Grove  Star  Delorefe,  Approved. 

For  further  information  write  — 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS 

Ernest  I.  Hatfield,  Hyde  Park,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big -Milkers  ^  Herdy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

_  W/ilt  lor  GooVUts  UR  fcl 
*  i vMf  you  with  StocV  for**!* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  St 


DOGS 


For  Sale— AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS,  5  litters;  AKC 
St.  Bernards,  4  litters;  crossbred  Shepherd  Bernard 
3  litters.  Wormed  and  distemper  innoculated.  Reduced 
prices.  Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Phone  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DE  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

AKC  Registered  Newfoundland  Puppies,  beautifully 
dispositioned,  yet  ideal  watchdogs  and  children's  pro- 
tectors.  Pure  black.  Reasonably  priced. C.  B.  Sullivan 
“Hilltop,  Jr.",  Wilton  Centre,  N.  H.  Tel.  Wilton  105-12 


►  UREBKED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
N  On-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced,  v.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  GENUINE 

PEDIGREED. 
CASWELL,  BOX 


RAT  TERRIERS  - 

PAPERS  FURNISHED. 

1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNlA. 


Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  good  ones,  pedi¬ 
greed  reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy,  friendly  make  best  guards, 
companions.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 


- —  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

At  Special  Winter  Prices.  Ship  on  Approval. 
COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.  H. 


■ -  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PURE  BRED  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES.  TJ.  K.  C.  Registered.  Stamp  appreciated. 
Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane,  Bridgehampton,  L.  1. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups  from  heel 
driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15; 
females  $12.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS  Native  and  English  Collie-Shep  Cross 
stock.  Watch  companion.  Wormed  inoculated.  Snap  Shots 

HIGHLAND  ACRES,  Box  62,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS, 
COCKER  SPANIELS.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  Noxon  Hoad,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Five  month  old  female  SHEPHERD  PUP  starting  to 
work.  Would  also  make  good  pet  or  watch  dog.  Price 
$8.00.  MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

107  N.  Sixth  Street  •  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

•  < 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


21  HEIFERS  21 
REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  SALE  FEATURING  THE 

Get  and  Service  of  RAJAH.  OF 
BLACKBRIAR  GR.  CHAMPION  BELL 

NORTHEASTERN  A.  A.  SALE  1948 

6  BRED  HEIFERS  6 

Just  under  2  yrs.  Will  calve  from  Mar.  on. 
Bred  to  “Rajah”  whose  fine  qualities 
you’ll  see  in  his  first  calves. 

15  OPEN  HEIFERS  15 

Sired  by  Rajah  of  Blackbriar  an  outstand¬ 
ing  Envious  bull.  As  select  a  group  of 

youngsters  as  you’ll  see  anywnere. 

COME!  WRITE!  PHONE! 

ED0RY  FARMS,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  RAWLS  Phone:  59F21 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In,  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERD  EEN-AN  G  US 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL 


ANGUS 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES 
T.  B.  Accredited  —  Bangs  Certified 
MAGIC  MASTER  and  PRIDE  ERIC  BREEDING 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KENRIDGE  FARM 

Breeders  of  purebred  Aberdeen -Angus  cattle  offer  one 
five  year  old  bull.  Open  and  bred  heifers.  Reasonably 
priced.  Vaccinated.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

E.  L.  2UILL,  Manager,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  —  20  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Heifers  8  months 
old.  Purebred  but  not  registered.  All  tested. 
ENNIS  H.  KEANE,  care  DELANO,  BARRYTOWN, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Red  Hook  3431 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


he  ftver&co  farmer.  Milking 
tarns  ere  unbeatable.  Produce 
ilk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
ither  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
cing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
i  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

Free  facts.  Or  ^ubscribo  to  mmmmmmmrn - 

ag  Shorthorn*  Journal.  Sir  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
3  years.  *5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  mro“MA,,°N/t77‘ 


Whether  or  not  you  own  Guernseys, 
you’ll  find  valuable  tips  on  breeding  and 
milk  production  in  this  complete  1950  Kit, 
available  through  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

Packed  with  practical  facts  and  figures  and 
market  data  —  this  timely  Kit  will  prove 
useful  to  anyone  interested  in  breeding, 
buying,  selling  or  dairying. 

And  remember,  Guernsey  Cattle  and  pre¬ 
mium-priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk 
have  proved  a  dependable  source  of  better  - 
income  in  countless  cases. 

FREE  Information  Kit  ★  Mail  Coupon  TODAY 

I  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

|  503  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  the  1950  GUERNSEY  j 
J  Information  Kit: 

I  Nome  . . . . . . . . . .  | 

\  Address.. . . . . ~  j 

i  City . . . State . .  * 


, T H E  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heifer  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  O.  4,  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


— GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPR0VERS- 

Moro  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM, 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25«.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


DIRECTORY  Breeders,  buyers,  rabbits,  eavies,  etc. 
lOcts.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Flem  Giants,  Chinchillas,  Flemish,  2  Mo.  $5.5C  Pair. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Saint  Bernard  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful,  Tel.  2099 
STEWART  GAY,  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


— Beautiful  Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies — 

WILLIAM  O.  CLARK,  R-l,  WELLSBURG,  N.  Y. 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


COTJJES:  COCKERS:  BEAGLES ;  MINIATURE 

PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

2  ALBINOS,  I  stud  and  I  filly;  2  sorrel  or  chestnuts, 
I  stud  and  I  filly,  $100  each.  2  PALOMINOS,  I  stud 
and  I  filly,  $250  each.  All  weanling  colts  of  good 
Arabian  and  Palomino  quarter  horse  breeding.  2 
coming  2-year  old  sorrel  or  chestnut  registered 
Tennessee  walking  horse  stud  colts  of  good  breed¬ 
ing,  $150  each.  FISHER’S  PALOMINO  FARMS, 
SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALE  Broken  &  Unbroken. 
ELIAS  WAY,  NIANTIC,  CONNECTICUT 


HEREFORDS 


-  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE  - 

Registered  T.B.  blood  tested.  We  are  overstocked  with 
outstanding  bulls.  Get  yours  now  at  bargain  prices. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


MINK 


fSAO  R  1*0*1  IV/Ta  nlz-  Production  Guaranteed 
UWV  D1  CU  lmilli  insured  iive  delivery, 
valuable  informatve  booklet.  Pen  plans  free 

Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Road,  Webster,  N.Y. 
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MORE  HEAT  FOR  LESS  MONEY 
WHEN  YOU  CLEAN  OUT  SOOT 


Seed  Catalogue 

Hope  came  into  our  house  today 

Though  the  ground  is  white  and  the  outlook  gray, 

For  a  seed  book  now  on  the  table  lies 
Foretelling  Spring  and  sunny  skies, 

Waving  grasses  and  Summer  flowers,  warmth  and  beauty  and  garden  hours; 
Hope  in  the  Winter  is  born  anew  as  the  colorful  pages  I  gladly  view! 
New  York  —  HelerT'ST'Schlottmann 


The  Young  Folks  Had  Good  Times 

By  Lillian  K.  Greene 


"CHIMNEY  SWEEP ”  destroys  soot  in  furnaces,  flues 
and  chimneys —helps  improve  heating  efficiency! 


If  it  seems  that  you  are  burning  more 
fuel  than  you  should,  check  the  soot 
deposits  in  your  furnace,  stove,  flue 
and  chimney.  Heavy  accumulations  of 
soot  serve  as  a  barrier  which  slows  up 
the  transfer  of  heat  thereby  wasting 
fuel.  Moreover,  soot  deposits  in  flues 
or  chimneys  interfere  with  proper  draft 
necessary  for  efficient  combustion 
—make  it  impossible  for  your  furnace, 
stove  or  fireplace  to  fully  utilize  the 
fuel  you  pay  for. 

,  “Chimney  Sweep”  Helps  Cut 
Fuel  Bills!  ' 

Because  Chimney  Sweep  destroys  soot 
wherever  soot  accumulates,  it  helps_ 
your  heating  units  to  operate  more" 
efficiently  —  to  give  you  more  heat  for 
less  money. 

Clean  Out  Soot  Without  Work 

Chimney  Sweep  is  amazingly  easy  to 
use.  If  you  burn  coal,  coke  or  wood, 
just  sprinkle  Powder  Chimney  Sweep 


on  the  fire  —  and  Chimney  Sweep  does 
the  rest.  For  oil  or  kerosene  heating 
units,  pour  Liquid  Chimney  Sweep  into 
the  fuel  tank  and  forget  soot  troubles. 

SAVE  FUEL!  CLEAN  OUT 
HEAT-STEALING  SOOT 
. . .  ask  for 


SWEEP 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE  AND 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 

POWDER  S  1  lb.  Box  49< 

FOR  COAL,  COKE,  WOOD  I  3  lb.  Box  $1.29 

■ 

LIQUID  i  Pint  $1.29 

FOR  on,  KEROSENE  \  Quart  $2.29 

Made  by  6.  N.  COUGHLAN  CO.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


DOLLDRS. 


Introduction  Otter 
Beautiful  Baby  Doll 


Completely  Dressed — pan- 
ties,  slip,  lace-trimmed 
dress  and  bonnet  with  rib¬ 
bon  and  bows.  Choice 
white,  pink,  blue  or  yel¬ 
low.  Xmas  surplus.  $2.00 
value.  While  they  last. 
Lawn  or  Cl  Prepaid, 
organdy  No  C.O.D. 

Add  25c  for  Silk 
Complete  doll  repair  ser¬ 
vice.  Antique  and  modem 
doll  wigs  you  can  comb. 
“We  never  lose  a  case.” 
DOLL  DRS.  40  Firglade  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY? 


Sell  Artistic  Everyday  Cards 

Make  cash  quick!  Take  orders  for 
lovely  NATIONALLY  ADVER¬ 
TISED,  value-packed  Greeting  Card 
Assortments.  15  -  card  $1.00  All- 
Occasion  Box  pays  you  up  to 
100%  profit.  Sells  like  magic!  Also  show  Gift 
Wraps,  new  Metallic  and  PLASTIC  Folders,  Per¬ 
sonal  Stationery,  other  year  ’round  money-makers. 
Samples  On  Approval.  Write  NOW! 

ARTISTIC  CARD  COMPANY,  INC., 

838  WAY  STREET,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT* TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers.  Sitis-  r.cv 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK,  terms 
Freight  paid.  Wrltq  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  694, 


Joliet, 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  from  old 
rags  or  new  yarn— In  your  community  I  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  81,000  doing  it  with  easy  running  Union  Looms  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  $50,001  Send  for  our  free  booklet  today. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  30  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


EARN  MONEY 


th  Every  day  Cards  % 

Women,  Turn  Spare  Time  Into  Cash! 

Make  welcome  extra  money  with  glorious  __  _ 

Wallace  Brown  new  Everyday  Greeting 
Cards.  Up  to  60c  profit  for  you  on  sensational  \  YY  M  • 

$1.00  All-Occasion  Assortment— 16  exquisite  1  fO#  1 
cards  for  Birthday,  Get- Well.  Baby-Birth,  \ft|iin|Cu 
Friendship,  Sympathy. Anniversary. Friends,  \\ELnH  VW  1 
others  boy  on  sigrhtl  Boost  your  earnings  W*1*  J 
with  18  other  fast-selling  assortments  and 
gift  items— Gift  Wrappings.  Plastics,  Floral  Stationery.  Cate  ’n  Comic, 
Personal  Notes,  Birthday,  Children's  Books,  New  Imported  Floral 
Napkins.  Nationally  Advertised!  Mail  coupon  for  Samples  on  approval. 
ORGANIZATIONS:  ASK  FOR  SPECIAL  FUND-RAISING  PLAN. 

WALLACE  ^ROWNJNC.  NE  WFY O R KV1  O .^EVV  VOR 

H -  1 38  1 

|  NAME _ | 

I  ADDRESS- _  I 

I  I 

- STATE -  | 


For  76  years,  men  in  the  West 
have  been  riding  in  style  and 
walking  on  air  in  their  HYER 
Boots!  HYER  Boots  are  made 
from  the  finest  materials 
obtainable . . .  and  expertly 
worked  by  master  craftsmen. 
You  can  count  on  them  to  give 
you  more  comfort.,  .more  hard 
wear,  and  more  style,  whether 
you  choose  a  service  or  dress 
boot.  Available  inawide  choice 
of  stock  designs.... 
or  custom  made  in 
your  own  design. 

There's  a  HYER 
For  Him  •  For  Her 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 


ENJOY  A  DIRECT  FROM 

BETTER  V/i/rYElill  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Perculator,  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


From  Engraving:  The  Bettmann  Archive.  New  York 

When  the  lake  shall  “ ring  to  the  skater’s  heel”  and  icy  cold  is  well  forgot. 


When  I  was  a  child  (1870),  a  famous 
divine  lamented  that  children  had  too 
much  done  for  them,  too  many  toys, 
a  too  varied  entertainment.  Said  he, 
“When  I  was  a  child  (1840),  a  string 
and  a  stick  furnished  endless  divers¬ 
ion  for  me  and  all  the  neighbor  chil¬ 
dren.”  Doubtless,  then  as  now,  youth 
was  magically  entangled  with  all  ac¬ 
tivities.  Time  had  enhanced  the 
charm  of  the  string  and  the  stick  for 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  his  small 
companions. 

My  two  brothers  and  I  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  many  ways.  We  had  each 
other.  We  lived  on  a  farm.  Ours 
was  a  small  community  which  to  us 
seemed  just  a  larger  family  with  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  We  had  our  little  school 
and  all  our  fathers  had  a  say  as  to 
how  it  should  be  managed.  We  had 
our  own  church,  around  which  cen¬ 
tered  many  of  the  social  activities  of 
young  and  old.  There  were  a  river 
and  a  mill  pond,  the  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  and  woodlands,  the  birds  and 
small  beasts,' the  earth  and  sky.  And 
everything  was  ours. 

My  earliest  recollection  is  of  going, 
at  the  age  of  three,  with  my  brothers, 
to  faraway  places  and  gathering  wild 
strawberries.  Today  the  odor  and 
taste  of  strawberries,  even  the  culti¬ 
vated  ones,  never  fail  to  call  up  that 
day  of  days.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
it  is  the  berry  I  find  so  delightful 
now,  or  the  memory. 

Sugaring  time  was  indeed  a  sweet 
time.  We  all  felt  useful,  as  there  was 
something  even  the  tiniest  tot  could 
do.  I  went  with  my  brothers  to  gath¬ 
er  sap  on  a  sled  drawn  by  little  black 
steers  which  they  had  “broken”  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Star  and 
Bright  were  their  names.  My  father 
was  one  of  the  best  sugar  makers, 
and  the  syrup  from  the  first  run 
brought  him  one  dollar  a  gallon. 

And  school  days!  Was  it  a  hardship 
that  we  had  to  walk  some  distance 
twice  a  day,  that  we  carried  our  cold 
dinner  in  a  tin  pail  and  had  to  get 
our  own  drinking  water  from  a  near¬ 
by  spring?  Or  that  sometimes  the  fire 
misbehaved  and  the  older  boys  had 
to  take  a  hand?  When  this  last  hap¬ 
pened,  Teacher  was  grateful  and  the 
boys  went  around  as  if  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  accolade  of  knighthood. 

Naturally  in  such  a  school  there 
were  children  of  varying  ages;  we  all 
played  together.  I  do  believe  we 
learned  patience,  understanding  and 


cooperation,  without  effort.  The  older 
ones  took  care  of  the  little  ones,  cul¬ 
tivating  chivalry  among  the  boys  and 
the  mother  instinct  among  the  girls. 
We  learned,  too,  from  books.  From 
that  little  school  went  out  boys  and 
girls  who  became  farm  folk,  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  teachers. 

Coasting  in  winter!  I  remember  a 
favorite  route  which  took  just  15 
minutes  to  accomplish  on  a  big  double 
runner,  or  traverse  as  they  called  it, 
with  some  12  or  15  aboard,  steered  by 
one  of  the  older  boys.  Usually, 
though,  I  do  remember  with  some 
pride  that  one  girl  qualified  and  had 
many  a  thrill  guiding  the  line  of 
bobbing  heads  down  what  now  seems 
to  have  been  a  hazardous  descent. 

Winter  brought  us  skating  too,  and, 
by  the  stove  on  cold  nights,  popcorn, 
apples,  butternuts,  candy  pulls  and 
games.  We  played  Tiddlywinks,  Au¬ 
thors  and,  if  there  was  a  crowd  as 
there  usually  was,  Going  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Wink-up — -even  Post  Office 
with  no  ill  effects  that  I  can  re¬ 
member.  Also  occult  games  which 
worked,  like  hiding  a  key  and  willing 
the  uninitiated  to  find  it;  or  willing 
him  to  do  certain  ridiculous  things. 

Simple  Cats  Cradle  was  a  lot  of 
fun.  I  wonder  if  any  youngster  to¬ 
day  gets  any  fun  out  of  sending  little 
green  apples  far  and  far  away  on  a 
willowy  stick?  We  did,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  it  again.  Of  course  we 
went  fishing  with  a  pole  which  we 
cut  ourselves,  a  string  we  had  saved 
from  store  packages,  and  a  bent  pin. 
And  every  boy  knew  how  to  make 
a  willow  whistle. 

We  had  our  music,  songs  which 
have  lived  and  which  will  live.  Some 
of  us  played  a  favorite  instrument 
and  many  a  pleasant  evening  was 
passed  in  this  way.  The  Fair  in  the 
Fall  was  a  great  attraction.  None  of 
us  ever  heard  a  band  play  except  at 
that  time,  but  one  of  my  brothers  who 
had  an  exceptional  ear  for  music 
would  come  home  and  play  the  pieces 
over  on  the  reed  organ  much  to  our 
delight. 

Church  and  Sunday  School  and 
Christian  Endeavor.  Such  wonderful 
times  with  the  whole  family.  But 
that  would  fill  another  book.  In  fact, 
upon  the  pages  of  the  family  Bible 
are  recorded  those  other  revelations: 
the  seed,  the  growing,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  of  mankind  in  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  and  births  again. 
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A  Century  of  Chicken  Dinners 


Although  chicken  for  Sunday 
dinner  has  been  a  welcome  insti¬ 
tution  on  the  American  farm  for  100 
vears,  great  changes  in  cooking 
eauipment  have  taken  place  duiing 
that  time.  In  1850,  for  instances, 
many  a  barnyard  fowl  was  roasted 
by  the  Colonial  method  over  live 
wood  coals  in  the  open  fireplace,  or 
in  a  wood  burning  cook  stove.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  customary 
bird  was  done  to  a  turn  in  a  1900 
coal  range.  But  1950  puts  a  stuffed 
chicken  into  a  pressure  cooker,  from 
which  it  is  soon  popped  into  a  gas  or 
electric  range  for  a  golden  brown 
finish.  Or  it  comes  out  of  the  farm¬ 
house  quick  freezer,  stuffed  and 
cooked,  giblet  gravy  and  all,  ready, 


except  for  heating  up. 

We  have  an  idea  that  the  1850 
appetite  made  a  better  sauce  for  di¬ 
gestion,  and  it  may  be  that  the  1900 
kitchen  with  its  range  for  burning 
wood  or  coal  was  a  warmer  family 
affair.  Nevertheless,  1950  has  it  points 
for  saving  the  farm  wife  time  and 
toil,  something  everlastingly  to  be 
desired. 


Roasting  Chicken  on  the  Spit 

Going  back  to  the  fireplace  era,  a 
chicken  on  a  spit  was  roasted,  as  you 
know,  over  a  fire  of  red  hot  wood 
coals,  often  with  low  flames  leaping 
up.  The  spit  was  turned  by  hand,  the 
fats  dripped  down  and  sputtered  in 
the  heat  below  (that  is  the  way  we 
got  the  term,  “drippings”),  and  the 
juicy  smell  of  it  must  have  made 
up  for  the  messy  state  of  the  fire¬ 
place  when  all  was  over. 

If  an  iron  skillet  was  used  for 
frying  chicken,  the  following  recipe 
was  a  favorite  with  farm  home¬ 
makers,  who  had  all  the  cream  they 
wanted,  skimmed  from  shallow  pans 
on  wide  butt’ry  shelves. 


Spring  Chicken  Fried  in  Cream  — 
1850 

Put  a  pint  of  rich  cream  in  a  skillet 
over  a  moderate  fire  till  it  begins 
to  color,  dip  the  different  parts  of 
the  chicken  in  flour,  fry  in  the  cream 
on  each  side  till  it  is  a  delicate  brown. 
When  done  put  chicken  on  a  hot 
platter.  Then  pour  another  half  pint 
of  cream  into  the  pan,  let  it  boil  one 
minute,  add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a 


dash  of  pepper,  then  pour  this  gravy 
over  the  chicken. 

Jugged  Chicken  of  1900 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  our  readers 
how  to  stuff  and  roast  a  young  chick¬ 
en.  But  a  favorite  way  of  cooking 
a  fowl  in  a  1900  kitchen  was  Jugged 
Chicken.  This  dish  came  out  of  the 
coal  or  wood  burning  range  from  the 
following  recipe:  Cut  the  bird  up  as 
for  a  fricassee.  To  every  pound  allow 
two  heaping  teaspoonsfuls  of  flour, 
one  scant  teasponful  of  salt  and  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper;  mix 
thoroughly  and  roll  each  piece  of 
chicken  in  the  mixture.  Then  pack 
the  chicken  pieces  closely  in  a  large 
bean-pot;  cover  with  boiling  water 
and  bake  in  a  good  oven  until  tender 
—  from  two  to  three  hours.  When 
placed  in  the  pot  sprinkle  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  minced  onion.  When  done 
remove  to  a  hot  platter,  thicken  the 
liquor  for  gravy  and  serve  in  a  boat. 

1950’s  Chicken  in  Quick  Time* 

As  for  the  middle  of  the  20th 
Century,  the  new  idea  is  to  save 
labor  and  time  for  the  rural  house¬ 
wife.  Gradually  her  kitchen  is  com¬ 
ing  to  have  modern  equipment  in 
keeping  with  what  her  husband 
uses  in  the  fields.  Thus  today,  a  roast¬ 
ing  chicken  is  seasoned,  stuffed,  and 
given  20  minutes  (with  Va  cup  of 
water)  in  the  pressure  cooker  at  15 
pounds  pressure,  the  heat  reduced 
when  that  pressure  is  reached.  The 
bird  is  then  browned  in  the  gas  or 
electric  oven  during  which  time  the 
gravy  is  being  made.  Moreover,  the 
full  flavor,  juices  and  vitamins  are 
retained. 

If  one  prefers  roasting  a  chicken  or 
making  a  fricassee  in  the  modern 
range,  rather  than  the  pressure  pan, 
automatic  shutoff  and  thermostat 
control  allow  the  lady  of  the  house 
to  start  her  dinner  before  going  to 
church,  and  to  have  no  need  for 
worry  or  sense  of  rush.  The  same 
applies  on  weekdays. 

In  fact,  chicken  any  day  is  the 
1950  slogan.  Persis  Smith 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  peasants 
had  only  three  formal  baths  during 
their  lifetime  —  at  birth,  before 
marriage,  and  when  they  died. 


Five  Fresh ,  Crisp,  New  Pattern  Offers 


2459  —  RIGHT  IN  STYLE  in  a  full-skirted  bolero  suit  for  now  and  on!  Add  that  bright 
touch  with  the  cummerbund  belt  in  color.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  27/g  yds.  54-in.;  V*  yd.  39-in. 
contrast.  20c. 

2975  —  HERE’S  CRISP  APPEAL  in  this  button-front  shirtwaist  frock;  shoulders  are 
soft,  collar  new,  pockets  deep!  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

E-1017  —  DARLING  LOVE  BIRDS,  for  new  chair  set,  perched  in  a  flower  wreath.  The 
lovely  motifs,  done  in  filet  crochet,  make  charming  work  and  beautify  a  room.  Complete 
instructions.  15c. 

E-1263  —  SHELL-SHOWER  APRON  to  crochet.  Attractive  to  woi'k  on,  to  wear,  and 
to  give  as  inexpensive,  quickly  made  engagement,  wedding  and  birthday  presents.  15c. 

2096  —  PRETTY  PLEATS  FOR  TOTS  in  this  little  dress  with  new  narrow  tabs  on 
shoulders  pointing  to  pleats  below.  Panties  include.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2  dress  and 
Pantie,  2%  yds.  35-in.;  V*  yd.  27-in.  contrast.  20c. 

NEW  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1949-50  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

*f*-^ASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  and  ADDRESS;  do  not  forget  to  include  size  and  pattern 
numbers!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
n.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  for  over  67c.). 


BUT  mST  NEVER  HIDES  IT 


During  three  cold  winters,  frost  has  never  blocked  out  the 
view  through  this  window  in  the  G.  W .  Arny  home,  Du  Page 
County,  northern  Illinois.  It  is  glazed  with  Thermopane * 
insulating  glass. 

Thermopane  has  a  blanket  of  dry  air  sealed  in  tightly 
between  two  panes  of  glass.  The  warmer  room-side  sur¬ 
face  of  Thermopane  stays  clear  when  single  windows  are 
steamed  and  frosted.  Even  at  zero  you  enjoy  a  clear  view 
of  the  outdoors. 

You  can  sit  comfortably  right  next  to  Thermopane 
windows.  No  chilly  feeling.  The  entire  room  stays  warm 
with  less  fuel. 

Thermopane  stays  in  your  windows  ;;;no  storm  sash 
to  put  up  and  take  down,  none  to  wash  and  store  away. 
In  summer  it  helps  keep  heat  out,  keeps  rooms  cooler. 

For  greater  comfort,  fuel  saving  and  frost  riddance, 
insulate  your  windows  with  Thermopane .  It  comes  in 
more  than  80  standard  sizes  for  use  in  double  hung,  case¬ 
ment  and  picture  windows,  made  of  either  wood  or  metal; 
Sold  by  glass  and  building  supply  distributors  and  dealers; 
For  more  information,  write  for  complete  Thermopane  book; 


KEEPS  FOOD  FROM  BURNING 


The  Amazing  New 
Cooking  Aid 

Poods  don’t  burn,  ( 
scorch,  or  stick  to  1 
pan  when  you  use  $d 

NO-BURN  Stove  Post-  ■ 

Plate.  Meats,  vege-  NO-BURN  P*id  * 

tables,  jams,  jellies,  cereals  won’t 
burn  even  when  water  boils  away. 
Eliminates  constant  watching  and 
stirring;  boils  milk  without  scorch¬ 
ing.  Aluminum  disc  7% -in.  wide  fits 
all  stove  burners,  never  wears  out. 
No  more  scrubbing  burnt  pans. 
SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 
Order  amazing  NO-BURN  today! 

NO-BURN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  D-2 
3542  Main  St.  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 
BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


BAG  -  O  -  BUTTONS  11? 

assorted  colors,  sizes  and  patterns,  $1,00;  3  bags  (1200 
buttons),  $2.25;  6  bags  (2400  buttons),  $3.90;  post¬ 
paid.  If  C.O.D.  delivery  desired,  add  Postal  Fees. 
Money  back  Guarantee.  You  will  find  plenty  of  sets, 
and  a  couple  of  Plastic  Belt  Buckles  in  each  bag. 
MARWOOD,  P.  0.  BOX  1502,  HARTFORD  I,  CONN. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


RADIO  end 
TELEVISION 


at  NEW  LOW 

FACTORY  PRICES 


Available  in  Consoles  and 
Complete  Chassis 

LONG  EASY  TIR  MS 
30  DAYS  TRIAL 
Right  In  Your  Own  Home 

T/d  i  owTst"  '  i  Vo"  o" "  "  t  1 1  tV  "sYon"  "  co  S  V! " 

v.  909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Float*  tond  mg  y#vr  now  FREE  1950  Cotoiog. 

HUS**. _ 


32-Page 
4  Color 
CATALOG 


ADORCSS. 
CITY _ 


-XONf_ 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods— cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  — •  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  Easy  Salesi— Good 
Profits — without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept.  103,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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neneves  Coughs,  Stuffiness 
of  Colds  with  every  breath! 


IT'S  EASY!  DO  THlSs 


put  a  big  spoonful  of  Vicks 
VapoRub  in  a  vapomet 
or  bowl  of  boiling  /*^* 
water. 


. . .  breathe 

ie  vapors.  v  v 
ry  breatb 
igs  relief’.  ^jt  _ 

etrates  direct  to  cold- 

congested  breath¬ 
ing  passages  where 

worst  symptoms  ot 

the  cold  are’. 


You  mothers  know  what  grand  relief  you  get 
when  you  rub  on  Vicks  VapoRub  to  relieve 
miseries  of  colds.  Well  now  .  .  .  whenever 
there’s  much  coughing  or  stuffiness  ...  be  sure 
to  use  Vicks  VapoRub  this  special  way,  too ! 

It’s  VapoRub  in  steam!— a  special  way 
to  relieve  croupy  coughs,  stuffiness,  upper 
bronchial  congestion  of  colds  in  a  hurry ! 

See  directions  at  left  and  in  every  VapoRub 
package.  Grand  for  children  and  grown-ups. 

To  keep  up  the  relief,  rub  VapoRub  on 
throat,  chest  and  back,  too.  It  works  even 
while  you  sleep. 

Ose/f^sfeani-'/ 

Rub  if  on,  too' 


VICKS  AlAAZlt*0 
jt'S  HER*1  ,T  5  —  — " 

mv 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

m .KNITTING  YARNS 


Batoy-soft.  New 
prices.  Write  for 


Finely  spun, 
low  mill-to-you 

free  samples  of  114  vibrant  colors 
and  easy-to-make  knitting  idea  booklet. 

Friendship  House,  304  Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


Of  Tired  Kidneys 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  Is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion,  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls.  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Rose  Scented  Notes. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1132  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - ^ - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


WHEN 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 
Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc,  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y„ 
without  delay. 


IRENE  RICE 


(Designing  Director) 


WE  CAN  SELL  TO  YOU  CHEAPER  THROUGH 
CATALOGUES  than  by  operating  retail  stores.  We 
pass  this  savings  on  to  you.  Order  direct  from  our  free 
catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  farm  and  household 
items,  all  at  discounts,  all  carrying  our  money  back 
guarantee.  CONSUMER  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  444.  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STRENGTH 
SO  LONG  , - l 


GLA0  r/0//V<?S  ' 


you  CAN  COUNTON  FLEISCHMANN'S 
r^T-r-v  Pfcy  YEAST  FOR  FASTER 
!  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  n~ 


GlVES  ME  LIGHT 
n  POUGHS,TOO 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 
BECAUSE  IT'S  MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE  , — 


YES,  ITS  ALL  PURE 
YEAST-  CONTAINS 
NO  FILLER.  / - 


LOOKIT — buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


For  Women  <*»>  Only 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


February  4,  1950 

Our  Way  of  Carving  Roast 
Chicken 

“Our  way”  of  carving  roast  chicken 
is  just  a  graceful  gesture  toward  my 
husband  who,  after  all,  does  the 
work.  But  the  method  is  really  my 
own  specialty,  although  he  claims 
now  that  he  thought  of  it  first!  In 
any  event,  this  is  what  hapens  at  our 
table  in  a  four-step  simple  sequence. 

If  the  bird  rests  on  its  back  on  the 
platter,  with  the  drumsticks  pointing 
toward  your  left,  it  is  easily  carved 
by  inserting  the  carving  fork  into 
the  leg  so  that  one  tine  goes  di¬ 
agonally  through  the  drumstick  and 
the  other  through  the  second  joint. 
(Hold  the  fork  firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  with  tines  pointing  toward  the 
neck  and  the  tips  turned  away  from 
the  chicken). 

First,  cut  all  around  the  hip  joint, 
pressing  against  the  side  of  the 
chicken  with  the  flat  of  the  knife  and 
using  the  fork  as  a  lever  to  bend  the 
leg  back.  The  hip  joint  will  easily 
become  separated  and  the  leg  lifted 
off.  Then  lay  the  leg  down  flat,  with¬ 
out  removing  the  fork,  with  the  open 
end  pointing  toward  the  left;  insert 
the  knife  from  right  to  left  between 
the  tines  of  the  fork.  Press  the  knife 
down  and  it  should  go  through  the 
joint.  This  may  take  a  little  practice 
at  first. 

Next,  thrust  the  fork  into  the  side 
of  the  bird,  rather  low  down,  and 
cut  the  breast  downward  in  thin  even 
slices.  Finally,  slice  the  meat  from 
the  second  joint  and  serve  a  slice  of 
white  meat  and  a  slice  of  dark  to 
each  person. 

When  more  portions  are  needed, 

turn  the  chicken  so  that  it  lies  with 

carved  side  down.  Separate  the 

second  leg  the  same  as  the  first,  and 

slice  the  breast.  The  wings  may  be 

cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legs. 

D.  E,  Stebbins 
% 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.J 

p.  s. 

I  would  like  to  exchange  with  any¬ 
one  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  any  size 
and  shape.  —  Mrs.  t.  c.  g.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  send  some  old 
buttons  for  little  “butter  chip”  dishes 
from  you.  —  Mrs.  a.  l.  s.,  New  York. 


Born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  now  50 
and  married,  I’d  like  to  exchange 
letters  with  farm  women  who  like 
sewing  and  crocheting.  — Mrs.  p.  a.  d., 
Penna. 


I  hope  to  live  on  a  Maine  farm. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  Maine 
women.  —  Mrs.  f.  c.,  Mass. 


Salt  and  peppers,  dolls  and  nice  old 
things  are  what  I’d  like  to  exchange 
with  you.  —  Mrs.  r.  f.,  New  York. 


Will  swap  my  old  coins  for  rags  to 
make  a  carpet.  —  Mrs.  i.  g.,  Penna. 


I  can  exchange  recipes  and  poems 
for  what  you’d  care  to  exchange.  I 
love  fancy  work  and  letters  in  the 
R.  F,  D.  box.  —  Mrs.  r.  l.,  R.  I. 


I  collect  pitchers  and  would  like  to 
get  salt  and  peppers,  or  something 
of  your  hobby,  to  collect  articles  from 
various  States.  —  Mrs.  i.  l.  h.,  Penna. 


I  will  send  pretty  crocheted  pot- 
holders  from  my  large  collection  for 
your  handkerchiefs  with  tatted  or 
crocheted  edges.  —  Mrs.  h.  m.  h..  Pa. 


I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  from 
50  years  old  up,  as  I  have  to  stay  in 
the  house  most  of  the  time  and  have 
no  near  relatives.  —  Mrs.  s.  s.  a.,  Me. 


For  my  birthday  card  collection  I 
need  February,  March,  April,  May 
and  June  cards  (with  birds  and 
flowers  on  them) ;  I  can  use  those 
with  names  written.  What  would  you 
like?  —  Miss  j.  p.,  Penna. 


To  soften  up  a  jar  of  peanut  butter 
that  has  gotten  dry,  add  honey  to  it. 
The  honey  will  add  new  flavor  as 
well  as  return  the  peanut  butter  to 
its  smooth  consistency. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Egg-Zactly  Right! 

There  is  economy  in  eggs  for  the 
table.  Eggs  are  100  per  cent  edible — 
no  waste.  One  dozen  standard  size 
eggs  (24  oz.)  yield  1V2  pounds  of 
food.  All  grades  of  eggs  are  identical 
in  nutritive  value.  Shell  color  does 
not  affect  flavor  or  cooking  perform¬ 
ance.  . 

Cooking  with  eggs  has  certain 
good  rules.  Cook  eggs  and  egg  dishes 
at  moderate  to  low  temperatures. 
Cook  slowly.  Separation  of  yolks 
from  whites  is  quicker  and  better  and 
eggs  beat  up  faster  to  larger  volume 
when  first  brought  to  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  Take  from  refrigerator  only 
number  of  eggs  needed.  Cool  hard- 
cooked  eggs  promptly  in  cold  water 
to  prevent  dark  surface  on  yolks  and 
to  facilitate  shell  removal. 

When  buying  eggs,  remember  that 
eggs  are  available  in  several  grades. 
High  quality  eggs  are  ideal  for  poach¬ 
ing,  frying  and  cooking  in  the  shell; 
other  grades  may  be  economically 
used  for  general  cooking.  Eggs  are 
usually  available  in  several  sizes: 
extra  large,  large, -medium  and  small. 
There  is  no  difference,  except  the 
color,  between  brown  or  white  shell 
eggs.  Demand  refrigerated  eggs 
whenever  possible.  Keep  eggs  in 
refrigerator. 


For  Cork  Table  Mats 

If  your  cork  table  mats  are  getting 
grimy  and  the  designs  are  wearing 
off,  don’t  throw  them  away  and  buy 
expensive  new  ones.  A  couple  of 
coats  of  paint  will  make  them  last 
out  this  season — and  perhaps  next! 

In  doing  this  renewing  job,  first 
wash  and  dry  the  mats  thoroughly. 
Then  give  them  a  coat  of  white  flat 
paint,  sloshing  it  on  with  your  brush 
held  straight  up,  so  that  most  of  the 
holes  in  the  cork  are  filled.  When 
this  is  dry,  apply  a  coat  of  enamel 
paint. 

Here  is  the  chance  to  use  color. 
Two  ounces  of  enamel  should  cover 
six  mats,  but  if  you  have  only  a  bit 
of  several  colors,  enamel  each  mat 
with  a  different  color  paint.  Many 
expensive  sets  are  thus  done  in  a 
variety  of  colors  that  combine  well. 

To  make  the  mats  extra  gay,  dress 
up  a  corner  or  two  with  free  hand 
designs  in  enamel  paint.  Peasant 
patterns  are  nice.  A  simple  free  hand 
border  is  attractive,  also.  If  you  can¬ 
not  do  free  hand  work,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  pretty  stencils  to  use.  d.  t. 


Pretty  Trim  House  Dress; 
Humming  Bird  Crochet 


Certified 


LAD1NO 


Send  for  FREE  new  catalog 

Get  all  the  latest  information  about 
this  amazing  miracle  producer— this 
ideal  pasture  legume.  Write  today! 

yioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  31,  Londisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Mila  weather  through  December  and  January  was  easy  on  the  fuel  supply, 
especially  for  many  mountain  homes  where  snow  seemed  scarcely  more  than 
heavy  hoar  frost,  as  seen  in  this  picture  where  a  family  lives  all  year  round. 

The  Country  Store — Yesterday  and  Today 


3091. —  SMOOTH  FIT  HOUSE  FROCK  with 
«ont  closing  zipper;  darted  waistline  gives 
that  slimmer,  trim  effect.  Twin  ample 
Pockets;  bow  at  back.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size 
4%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

E-1222.  —  HUMMING  BIRDS  FOR  CHAIR 

SET.  To  crochet — joined  wing  to  wing  in 
flying  circle  fashion.  Head  rest  measures 
about  15  by  17,  arm  rest  about  10  by  11 
inches.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  address 
and  all  numbers  plainly;  do  not  forget  to 
mclude  sizes.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St„  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add 
ic  tax  on  orders  over  16s;  2c  tax  for  over 
67c.) 


Great  changes  have  indeed  taken 
place  in  the  country  store  over  the 
span  of  the  century.  In  those  former 
days  the  old  country  store,  usually 
located  at  the  Four  Corners  for  easier 
accessibility,  was  the  friendly  gath¬ 
ering  place  on  weekdays  for  the 
whole  community,  even  as  the  church 
was  on  Sundays.  Very  different  it 
was  from  the  modern  grocery  store 
and  meat  market. 

Outside  was  a  long  row  of  hitching 
posts.  Most  prominent  as  one  en¬ 
tered  was  the  big,  black,  pot-bellied 
stove  in  an  open  space  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room.  It  was  around  this 
old  stove — seated  on  eracker  barrels 
and  empty  boxes,  with  perhaps  one 
rocker  with  a  pillow  in  it,  reserved 
for  the  most  respected  oldster  pres¬ 
ent  (otherwise  occupied  by  Tabby)  — 
that  the  wiseacres  gathered,  especial¬ 
ly  on  Saturday  nights,  to  swap  stories, 
jokes,  and  the  latest  news.  What  has 
become  of  all  those  old  cracker -bar¬ 
rel  philosophers— each  one  of  them  a 
character  to  be  remembered  by  all 
who  knew  them?  They  all  seem  to 
have  vanished  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  oldtime  store. 

What  a  fascinating  place  it  was  for 
the  youngsters  to  visit!  They  were 
almost  sure  of  a  treat  from  the  store¬ 
keeper  in  the  form  of  a  stick  of  candy 
or  a  couple  of  gum  drops.  How  they 
loved  to  linger  before  that  candy  case 
and  prolong  the  delicious  anticipation 
of  spending  that  penny  for  an  all¬ 
day  sucker,  or  that  rare  nickel  for 
an  extra  special  candy  bar! 

People  lined  up  at  the  long  count¬ 
ers,  leisurely  visiting  with  each  other 
and  with  the  storekeeper,  or  joking 
with  his  pretty  daughter,  while  wait¬ 
ing  their  turns  to  have  their  pur¬ 
chases  weighed  out  and  bagged,  and 
the  bags  tied  around  the  neck  with 
string.  There  were  no  packaged 
goods;  everything  was  sold  in  bulk. 
Sugar,  crackers,  pickles,  molasses, 
vinegar,  salt  pork,  and  flour  all  had 
to  be  measured  out  of  the  barrels  in 
which  they  were  shipped.  It  took 
some  time  to  be  waited  on  in  those 
days,  but  then  everybody  had  time. 

Then  there  were  the  big  wooden 
boxes  of  salt  codfish  bricks,  and  the 
smaller  boxes  of  dried  herring.  That 
was  about  all  the  fish  available  in 
sections  back  from  the  immediate 
seashore.  Also  in  boxes  were  prunes 
and  other  dried  fruits,  no  canned 
fruits,  nor  fresh  fruits  nor  vegetables 
out  of  season  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  tea  and  coffee  and  spices  were 
.stored  in  highly  decorated  enameled 
tin  canisters  arranged  along  the 
shelves  in  back  of  the  counter,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  see  the  various 
products  from  far-away  lands  being 
scooped  out  and  put  on  the  scales. 
Underneath  the  counter  were  the 
kegs  of  nails,  iron  cooking  utensils, 
and  various  types  of  hardware  such 
as  axes,  picks,  shovels,  etc.  Up  on 
the  high  shelves  were  the  crockery 
and  glass  ware,  including  wash  bowls 
and  pitchers,  lamps,  dishes,  and  odd 
pieces  of  bric-a-brac.  Long  bars  of 
yellow  soap  were  piled  up  pyramid 
style  with  plenty  of  air  spaces  be¬ 
tween  to  allow  thorough  drying  out 
and  hardening. 

The  old  country  store  was  very 
complete,  carrying  skeins  of  yarn, 
embroidery  floss  and  spools  of  thread, 


dress  materials,  and  even  hats,  over¬ 
alls,  boots  and  shoes.  In  fact,  in  one 
New  England  town  a  favorite  story  is 
that  of  the  old  storekeeper  who  always 
boaster  that  there  was  nothing  that 
any  customer  could  ask  for  in  his 
store  that  he  did  not  have  in  stock. 
So  one  day  a  jokester  went  in  and 
requested  a  pulpit.  Much  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  the  pulpit  was  immediately 
produced,  having  been  taken  out  of 
an  old  colonial  church  nearby,  some 
years  before. 

It  was  in  the  old  country  store  of 
bygone  days  that  the  term  “trading” 
originated.  When  customers  did  not 
have  much  money  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  supplies,  they  brought 
products  off  the  farm  for  barter  or 
“trade”  for  the  groceries  and  dry 
goods.  The  term  persists  even  today 
in  many  country  sections  where  the 
custom  has  all  but  died  out,  for  now¬ 
adays  little  is  really  traded  except 
in  a  few  instances  where  the  farmer 
still  brings  his  butter  and  eggs  to 
the  store.  In  most  cases  today  the 
farmers’  eggs  are  picked  up  at  his 
own  door  by  the  large  trucks;  and 
very  little  dairy  butter  is  made  any 
more. 

Now,  let’s  look  just  briefly  at  the 
modern  country  store.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  described;  we  are  all 
familiar  with  it  and  proud  of  it.  A 
big,  well-lighted,  comfortable,  spa¬ 
cious  self-serve  market,  where  we  may 
hastily  or  leisurely  travel  up  and 
down  the  aisles  with  the  little  double 
decker  carriage  and  load  it  to  the  full 
with  all  the  beautiful  packages  of 
various  foods — everything  wrapped 
and  no  more  tasting  or  sampling,  but 
all  so  sanitary — everything  so  clearly 
labeled,  that  we  can  know  just  what 
is  within,  and  we  can  also  be  sure 
of  the  quality  by  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  brand  names.  Even  frozen 
foods,  fish  and  vegetables,  meats  and 
fruits,  and  baked  goods  to  be  taken 
home  and  plumped  into  the  oven,  and 
taken  out  to  serve  steaming  hot  if  so 
desired.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall 
pick  up  almost  more  than  we  can 
pay  for  or  carry  home. 

The  new  supermarket  is  a  big 
change  from  the  old  country  store, 
and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  many  ways.  But  we 
cannot  get  any  barrels  or  wooden 
boxes  to  use  for  various  purposes. 
Today  everything  now  comes  in  paper 
cartons.  Sometimes  we  must  confess 
a  little  homesickness  for  the  old  days 
and  ways.  But  let  vis  never  say  “that 
the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,”  for  these  are  indeed  good 
days.  Cora  T.  Wright 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


It  Helps 


To  put  all  spare  buttons,  belong¬ 
ing  to  garments  in  current  use,  in  a 
small  box  in  a  sewing  machine 
drawer.  This  saves  hunting  through 
scores  of  buttons  not  needed  most 
of  the  time. 


ZINNIAS 

atwfMARIGOLDS, 

2  packets 

30t  Value  WWP1 

Introductory  offer  Full  size  pack¬ 
ets:  1.  GIANT  FLOWERING 
ZINNIAS,  mixed  varieties,  colors;  2. 
GIANT  FLOWERING  MARIGOLDS,  huge 
blooms,  many  colors.  Extra  fine  seeds,  for 
abundant  flowers.  Send  10c  coin  today. 
New  64  page  catalog  with  each  order. 
Or  FREE  on  request. 

The  HOLMES  SEED  CO., 

DEPT.  R,  CANTON,  OHIO 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Toma¬ 
to,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest 
Radishes  and  a, 
large  pkt.  of 

SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  in  Canada  25c. 

■apt  ■■Our  beautiful  full  color 
k  1#  k  k  catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds. 

■  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 
i.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Dept  S,  Randolph,  Wit. 


JSLai* 

FREE  — BIG  1950  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
patterns.  Save  %  —  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
.-  j  limited. 

MtS  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
I  Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHURCH  FUNDS  T 


Your  group  can  earn  up  to  $300  selling 
delicious  orange-flavored  tea.  Send  for 
free  samples,  plan. 

BIGELOW,  241  E.  60th  St,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


Tat  ? 

Then  subscribe  to  SHUTTLE  ART  printed  Quarterly 
a  magazine  with  tatting  patterns,  pictures,  articles, 
pen  pals.  $1.00  a  year.  D.  TOOKER,  Editor 
19  Pine  Brook  Drive,  Larchmont,  New  York 


GLADIOLUS 


You  can  have  a  Rainbow  Display  in  Your  Garden, 
of  Exhibition  Type  Gladiolus.  This  introduction  offer 
consists  of  outstanding  varieties,  all  named. 

25  LARGE  BULBS  FDR  $1.00.  POST  PAID. 
PALMYRA  GLADIOLUS  GARDENS 
P.  0.  BOX  133,  PALMYRA,  NEW  JERSEY 


EXTRA  MONEY!  Sell  new,  different  greeting  cards. 
Complete  line  includes  Regal  Plastic  assortment, 
metallies,  "stand-up"  and  "double”  cards.  Free 
samples  Exclusive  Imprinted  and  Engraved  Stationery. 
Sales  Kit  on  approval.  REGAL  GREETINGS, 
DEPT.  RY  - 13,  HAZEL  PARK.  MICHIGAN 


V  ADM  FREE  sample*.  Knitting  &  Run  Yams. 
[  rt  |\il  Directions  sent  with  atl  order*.  Un» 
* 1  surpassed  quality.  Economy  price*. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7,  Harmony.  Mainq 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

FARMERS  —  GET  YOUR  WINTER’S.  SUPPLY  OF 
SALT  HERRING  NOW.  60  LB.  TUB  $4.80, 
25  LB.  PAIL  $2.40,  F.  0.  B.  LUBEC. 
SHERMAN  DENBOW  FISHERIES,  INC. 

LUBEC,  MAINE  _ 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  renovated  by  our  craftsmen 
expertly,  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular. 
BERLEW  MFG.  C0-,  Dept.  18,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tract*  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


To  rinse  the  empty  soap-powder 
carton  with  hot  water.  The  resulting 
suds  show  it’s  not  as  empty  as  you’d 
think!  M.  w.  c. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  lonoer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 
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BUILD  BETTER  LAYERS! 


At  12  weeks  of  age,  a  good  pullet 
weighs  30  times  her  hatching  weight 
— has  developed  80%  to  90%  of  her 
bone  structure.  The  kind  of  layer  she 
is  going  to  be  already  has  been  largely 
determined.  Thus,  you  can  win  or  lose 
in  the  first  12  weeks. 

That’s  why  so  many  successful  poul- 
trymen  feed  Larro  Chick  Builder  year 
after  year.  Larro  supplies  full  nutrient 
balance  baby  chicks  must  have  for  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  bone  development  and 
good  feathering.  Larro  gives  chicks 
every  nutritional  chance  to  develop  in¬ 
to  uniform,  well  feathered,  vigorous 
pullets — thekindyouare  proud  to  house. 

And  you  save  feed  with  Larro!  Just  6V2 
pounds  of  Larro  Chick  Builder  grows 
out  an  average  pullet  chick  to  1 2  weeks. 
Saves  time  and  labor  too.  For  Larro 
is  two  mashes  in  one — a  combined  start¬ 
ing  and  growing  mash.  Ask  your  deafer 
now  for  the  folder  on  the  Larro  Pullet 
Plan. 

L-2539 


arro 


"Farm-tested' 


CHICK  BUILDER 

FIRST  TWELVE  WEEKS 


Address  Dept.  O'  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MRS.  HARRY  J.  LUCKERT,  Fullerton, 
Md.,  writes:  “The  Larro  Pullet  Plan 
with  Larro  Chick  Builder  has  proved 
a  profitable  way  to  raise  birds  with 
the  stamina  to  hold  up.  Our  egg  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  yearly  average  has  in¬ 
creased  1 5%  and  the  nice  part  of  it 
1$  that  we  used  less  feed." 


MI?  PUT*  Q  PHIPIfQ  Are  horn  America’s  top 
ntVn  1  O  VIII  VIVO  progeny  tested  strains. 
V.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Catalog 

Hechfs  Hatchery,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1003 

HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices, 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Bronze  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders, 
Poults,  Eggs.  Elsie  Hallock,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 

1  1 1//  *  0  *.  i ,  it,  v .  u  c.  n  t  ivh  1  uns 

ING  PLANTS.  GET  A  STAND-BY 
ARRANGED  FOR  TRACTOR 
KATOUGHT.  MANKATO, 

AND  Liu  HT- 
GENERATOR 
DRIVE. 
MINNESOTA 

-  WHITE  HOLLAND  -  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS.  MALONE.  NEW  YORK 

HIGHLAND  FARMS  nso 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  BeltsviUe  White  Poults 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery ” 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy  uniform  poults  and  operate  our  breeding  flocks 
under  our  rigid  breeding  program.  You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms”  turkeys  for 
a  healthy  heritage,  they’re  bred  to  yield  profits.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  poults 
and  guarantee  delivery  of  poults  on  dates  booked.  Write  for  our  illustrated  circular. 

Phone  2557  HIGHLAND  FARMS  Bucks  Co-  R  D- 1 

PAUL  F*  SOUDER,  Mgr.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 
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Balanced  Rations  for  Chicks 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 

ration  should  be  continued  for  an¬ 
other  month.  Pullets  being  grown  for 
egg  production  should,  however,  be 
allowed  to  develop  a  little  more 
slowly;  grain  feeding  may  be  started 
when  the  pullet  chicks  are  five  weeks 
old,  giving  them  all  the  grain  they 
care  to  eat  in  a  half  hour  in  the  late 
afternoon.  If  the  chicks  happen  to  be 
mixed  as  to  sex,  with  cockerels  and 
pullets  in  the  same  group,  the  grain 
feeding  would  be  desirable  even 
though  it  checked  the  growth  of  the 
cockerels  to  some  extent.  Too  much 
grain  must  be  avoided  in  the  feeding 
schedule,  however.  In  general,  during 
the  second  month  the  chicks  should 
eat  three  times  as  much  mash  as 
grain,  using  the  regular  starting 
mash. 

Finishing  Broilers  and  Pullets 

After  the  second  month,  grain 
feeding  may  be  increased  and  a 
regular  laying  mash  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  fed  to  both  the  •  developing 
pullets  as  well  as  to  the  cockerels  or 
meat  birds.  For  the  meat  birds,  re¬ 
strict  grain  to  yellow  corn  and  feed  it 
one  hour  a  day;  for  growing  pullets, 
supply  grain  abundantly  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  or  give  them 
a  hopper  of  oats  along  with  a  hopper 
of  mash,  with  other  grains  fed  once 
daily  in  the  late  afternoon.  Pullets 
that  develop  slowly  after  they  are 
two  months  old,  but  are  fed  rations 
designed  for  promoting  health,  usu¬ 


ally  make  better  layers  than  those 
allowed  to  come  into  production  too 
early  in  life. 

High  Energy  Feeds 
We  hear  much  today  about  high 
energy  feeds.  They  seem  to  have  their 
place  in  the  life  of  young  chicks  when 
the  amount  of  feed  a  chicken  can 
eat  is  limited  so  greatly  by  the  actual 
physical  size  of  the  crop  and  the 
ability  of  the  chick  to  eat  much  feed. 
After  the  bird  develops  to  a  weight  of 
three  pounds,  the  value  of  high 
energy  feeds  may  be  questioned  al¬ 
though  there  is  considerable  room  for 
more  research  on  this  problem.  Cer¬ 
tainly  baby  chicks  will  be  retarded  in 
growth  if  the  energy  is  lacking,  even 
though  proteins  and  vitamins  may  be 
in  generous  supply. 

Minerals  for  Chicks 
Without  going  into  all  the  details 
of  mineral  requirements,  we  can 
definitely  state  that  the  calcium 
needs  generally  are  found  in  the 
starter  mash  and  that  no  extra  cal¬ 
cium  in  the  form  of  oyster  shell  or 
limestone  should  be  fed  thicks.  Actu¬ 
ally,  they  should  receive  a  hard 
granite  grit  as  it  promotes  more 
efficient  use  of  feed.  Extra  calcium 
in  the  form  of  a  marine  shell  or 
limestone  will  need  to  be  provided 
just  as  soon  as  one  finds  the  first 
egg  on  the  range,  however,  since 
pullets  coming  into  egg  production 
will  utilize  the  calcium  from  their 
bones  to  form  egg  shell  if  they  can¬ 
not  get  it  from  the  feed.  Do  not  over¬ 
look  a  calcium  supplment  just  as 
soon  as  the  eggs  start  to  come. 


Seven  Pounds 

Seven  Pounds 

Percentage 
of  Require- 

(3178  grams) 

(3178  grams) 

ments  that 

of  Balanced 

of  Yellow 

Com  Alone 

Ration 

Corn 

Would  Furnish 

Total  protein . 

635  grams 

295  grams 

46.5 

Calcium  . 

31 

0.3  “ 

1.0 

Phosphorus  . 

..  19 

8 

42.1 

Choline  . 

4.9  “ 

1.4  “ 

28.6 

Fat  . 

.  .  190 

130 

68.4 

Manganese  . 

175  milligrams 

16  milligrams 

9.1 

Riboflavin  . 

11 

4 

36  4 

Pantothenic  acid.. 

35 

23  « 

65  7 

Niacin  . 

56 

44 

78.5 

Thiamin  . 

6 

14 

233.3 

Vitamin  A . 

21,000  I.  U.  units 

150.0 

Vitamin  D . 

. .  1,260  AOAC  units 

none 

0 

Energy  . 

5.6  therms  • 

8  therms 

142.9 

/ 

Good  Pasturage  Cuts 
Poultry  Feed  Costs 

(Continued  from  Page  162) 
on  bluegrass  range.  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets  made  nine  per  cent  more 
growth  with  12  per  cent  less  feed 
than  did  similar  pullets  on  run-of- 
farm  range. 

In  one  test,  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets,  receiving  the  12  per  cent 
protein  ration  and  Ladino  clover, 
made  17  per  cent  more  growth  than 
did  similar  pullets  on  run-of-farm 
range  that  received  the  14  per  cent 
protein  ration.  Feed  consumption  of 
both  groups  was  much  the  same. 

The  faster  rate  of  growth  of  pullets 
on  Ladino  clover  pasturage,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  12  per  cent  less  feed, 
indicates  the  distinct  advantage  and 
economy  in  raising  chickens  on  a 
range  of  Ladino  clover.  Ladino 
clover,  with  its  greater  protein  con¬ 
tent  and  greater  palatability  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season,  permits  the 
successful  use  of  the  12  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration  or  the  corn  and  minerals 
ration.  These  rations,  with  Ladino 
clover,  enable  the  poultryman  to 
realize  the  maximum  economy  in 
feed  by  raising  his  chickens  on  a  good 
range. 

14  Per  Cent  Ration  With  Other 
Forages 

While  the  merits  of  Ladino  clover 
have  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
nevertheless  many  poultry  raisers 
will  be  obliged  to  use  other  kinds  of 
forage  which  are  more  available  or 
better  suited  for  local  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  rainfall,  etc.  Under  such 
circumstances  where  the  forage 
furnishes  less  protein,  the  14  per  cent 
protein  range  ration  will  prove  a 
more  satisfactory  supplement  to  such 
forages  as  bluegress,  timothy,  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  brome  grass,  sudan 
grass,  cereal  grasses  and  run-of-farm 
pasturage,  including  livestock  pas¬ 
ture,  field  crops,  orchards,  and 


hedgerows  where  bluegrass,  orchard 
grass,  wild  grasses,  and  many  succu¬ 
lent  edible  weeds  are  available. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  a 
good  range  is  to  reduce  feed  costs. 
If  pasturage  is  to  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent,  there  are  two  jobs  to 
be  performed,  one  by  the  caretaker 
and  the  other  by  the  chickens.  The 
caretaker’s  job  is  to  feed  the  chickens 
only  what  they  need  in  addition  to 
their  pasturage.  The  best  way  is  by 
feeding  a  special  pasturage  supple¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  12  or  14  per  cent 
protein  rations  or  corn-minerals 
ration,  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  chickens  to  get  out  and  do 
their  job  of  completing  the  ration 
with  pasturage. 

The  use  of  the  simple  rations  and 
good  pasturage  is  deserving  of  greater 
consideration  for  the  growth  of  chick¬ 
ens  for  meat  production,  as  well  as 
the  growth  of  pullets  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Morris  County  Fair  Assn. 
Elects  New  Trustees 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Morris  County  Fair  Assn,  five  of  the 
15  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
completed  their  three  year  terms  of 
office.  John  R.  Brown  of  Boonton  and 
James  P.  Vreeland,  Jr.  of  Towaco 
were  re-elected  for  another  term. 
John  J.  Kennedy  of  Moms  Township, 
Clifford  E.  Hermey  of  Troy  Hills  and 
William  M.  MacIntyre  of  Morris¬ 
town  declined  to  serve  again  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  Charles 
Beaumont  of  Whippany,  Richard 
Klepp  of  Lake  Hiawatha  and  Joseph 
Tomlin  of  Morristown.  Subsequently 
the  trustees  met  and  organized  for 
the  new  year.  Walter  Steen  of 
Parsippany  was  elected  president,  C. 
Allen  Thompson  of  Morris  Plains  was 
made  vice-president,  John  R.  Brown 
of  Boonton  and  Susan  DeC.  Condit  of 
Troy  Hills  were  renamed  treasurer 
and  secretary. 
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Ihis  is  our  yearly  report  to 
our  friends — and  business  associ¬ 
ates — on  America’s  farms  and 
ranches. 

It  tells  you  how  much  business 
Swift  &  Company  did  during  1949 
. . .  what  we  took  in  from  the  sale 
of  our  products  .  .  .  how  much  we 
paid  out  for  our  raw  materials, 
and  all  the  many  costs  of  doing  business 
.  .  .  and  what  was  left  over  to  plow  back 
into  the  business,  and  to  pay  to  the  64,000 
shareholders  who  own  our  company. 


You  and  we  are  both  in  the  livestock- meat  business 


And  we  both  know  mighty  well  that  big  sales  don’t  mean  big  earnings.  There’s  a  whale  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  gross  and  net.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  make  that  difference : 


WE  BOTH  BUY  RAW  MATERIALS 


There’s  your  breeding  stock  and  feeding  stock  .  .  .  raw 
materials  without  which  you  can’t  do  business.  We,  too, 
buy  raw  materials.  Hogs,  lambs,  cattle  and  calves;  dairy 
and  poultry  products;  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  soybeans. 
Our  purchase  of  agricultural  products  takes  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  dollars  we  receive  from  sales. 


WE  BOTH  BUY  NECESSARY  SUPPLIES 

You’ve  got  to  have  fertilizer,  seed,  grass,  hay  and  grain,  a 
hundred  and  one  things  .  .  .  The  supplies  we  buy  including 
salt,  boxes,  barrels,  shipping  cartons,  thousands  of  items, 
cost  another  4.5  cents  per  dollar  of  business  done. 


WE  BOTH  PAY  WAGES 

You  pay  your  hired  hands;  veterinarian  and  other  fees; 
costs  of  haying  or  other  contracted  jobs;  the  living  costs  of 
the  members  of  your  family  who  work  on  the  place . . .  Like¬ 
wise  wages  and  salaries  take  a  big  bite  out  of  our  sales  dol¬ 
lar.  We  paid  75,000  employes  $237,519,974  last  year  .  .  . 
17  times  as  much  as  paid  to  our  64,000  shareholders. 


WE  BOTH  PAY  TAXES 

You  pay  real  estate,  property,  income,  excise  and  other 
taxes.  We  pay  taxes  too  ...  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
in  hundreds  of  counties  and  municipalities  .  .  .  Taxes  must 
be  deducted  before  we,  or  you,  can  show  any  net  profit. 
Last  year  our  taxes  totaled  $31,042,994. 


Swift  operates  in  a  large  and  highly  com¬ 
petitive  industry  ...  an  industry  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  nationwide  market  for  livestock,  and 
supplies  a  nationwide  demand  for  meat 
products,  at  a  very  low  cost. 

One  pair  of  facts  will  prob¬ 
ably  interest  you  more  than 
most  others.  Namely,  out  of 
each  1949  dollar  that  we  took 
in  from  the  sale  of  Swift 
products,  we  paid  out  just 
about  99  cents.  And  of  that  Wm •  B •  Traynor 
99  cents  paid  out,  77.1  cents  went  to  you 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  payment  for  the 
meat  animals,  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  oil  seeds 
and  other  agricultural  products  you  sold  us. 

We  print  this  report  to  agricultural  people 
because  there  is  such  a  close  interest  be¬ 
tween  us.  You  and  we  deal  together  every 
working  day  of  the  year.  You  get  a  large 
part  of  your  yearly  income  from  what  you 
sell  to  meat  packers — Swift  and  others.  And 
it’s  from  you  that  we  get  the  raw  materials 
of  our  business. 


WE  BOTH  MEET  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 


There’s  gasoline  for  your  car  and  truck;  fuel  for  your  trac¬ 
tor;  tires,  repairs.  Transportation  costs  you  money  every 
time  you  make  a  pickup  or  deliver  products  to  market. 
Last  year  transportation  by  rail  and  motor  cost  us  $50,078,- 
225.  That’s  part  of  the  expense  of  moving  food  from  where 
it  is  raised  to  where  it’s  to  be  eaten. 


Here  are  the  main  facts  about  our  business 
during  1949. 


Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Swift  &  Company 
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WE  BOTH  CARRY  INSURANCE,  ETC. 

You  have  lots  of  "incidental”  expenses  .  .  .  telephone,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  heating,  insurance  policies,  maybe  some  interest. 
Depreciation,  too.  We  have  all  those,  plus  the  cost  of  re¬ 
search  to  develop  new  by-product  uses;  of  laboratories  and 
test  kitchens;  of  merchandising  aids  to  help  retailers  sell 
more  meat .  . .  You  know  how  those  incidentals  add  up !  In 
1949  ours  added  up  to  $61,737,271—2.8  cents  out  of  the 
average  dollar  of  sales. 


IF  WE  WORK  HARD  AND  MANAGE  WELL, 
WE  BOTH  MAKE  SOME  PROFIT 


Some  people  don’t  know  or  don’t  stop  to  think  about  all 
those  expenses.  Seeing  only  the  big  figure  of  gross  sales, 
they  say,  "What  profitable  businesses  ranching,  farming 
(and  meat  packing)  are!”  They  don’t  stop  to  think  that 
most  of  what  comes  in  goes  right  out  again.  In  our  case 
about  990  of  the  dollar  went  out  to  other  people  or  busi¬ 
nesses  . . .  leaving  us  1 .20  as  earnings,  a  total  of  $25,826,129.  1.20 

Of  this,  the  shareholders,  who  invested  their  savings  in 
Swift  &  Company,  received  .6  of  one  cent  as  dividends. 


AND,  WE  BOTH  PLOW  BACK  SOMETHING  INTO  OUR  BUSINESS 


You  can’t  afford  to  stand  still.  Neither  can  we.  You  re-in¬ 
vest  part  of  your  "profit”  in  new  buildings,  new  machinery, 
etc.,  to  keep  your  operation  on  a  sound,  efficient  basis.  We 
follow  exactly  the  same  prudent  business  practice.  This 
year  .6  of  one  cent  is  being  retained  in  the  business  for 
future  needs. 


QUICK  FACTS  ABOUT  SWIFT’S 
BUSINESS  IN  1949 

Our  Total  Sales  were  $2,213,160,242 


Our  Net  Earnings  were  $25,826,129 

Here’s  how  our  average  sales  dollar  was  spent: 

For  Livestock  &  Other  Agricultural 

Products  77.10 

For  Employes’  Wages  &  Salaries  ,10.70 

For  Supplies  4.50 

For  Transportation  2.30 

For  Taxes  1.40 

For  Other  Business  Expenses  2.80 

Total  spent  out  of  each  average  dollar  98.80 
Remaining  as  Earnings  for  Swift: 

— to  shareholders  as  dividends  0.60 
— retained  in  the  business  for 

future  needs  0.60  1.20 

TOTAL  100.00 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 
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INTESTINAL 
and  CECAL 

COCCIDIOSIS 


Us® 

SULMET* 

SULFAMETHAZINE 


Poultry  Drinking  Water  SOLUTION  12.5% 


•  This  time-tested  product  saves  poultrymen  millions  of  dollars 
annually  by  effectively  controlling  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis, 
acute  fowl  cholera,  pullorum  disease  in  baby  chicks,  and  coryza. 

Sick  birds  will  drink  water  containing  SULMET  SOLUTION 
12.5%  even  though  off  feed ...  proper  dosing  of  each  bird  is 
assured  by  uniform  distribution  of  the  drug  in  water... work  of 
mixing  SULMET  in  feed  or  of  dosing  individual  birds  is  avoided. 

Gives  protection  against  losses  by  death  and  stunting  in 
outbreaks  of  cecal  and  intestinal  coccidiosis .  . .  infected  birds 
become  immume. 

Reduces  death  losses  in  outbreaks  of  pullorum  disease  in 
baby  chicks;  of  acute  fowl  cholera  in  chickens,  turkeys  and 
ducks;  of  coccidiosis  in  turkeys;  in  outbreaks  of  coryza  (cold) 
in  chickens.  Rapid,  highly  effective  control  is  obtained. 

Read  carefully  the  circular  enclosed  in  the  package  for  best 
results  in  the  use  of  this  product.  Prompt  treatment  after 
accurate  diagnosis  is  a  key  to  best  results.  It  is  advisable  to 
obtain  a  laboratory  diagnosis,  especially  in  intestinal 
coccidiosis ,  coryza,  pullorum  disease  and  fowl  cholera. 
Do  not  hatch  eggs  laid  by  hens  during  medication  with  sulfas, 
or  for  five  days  thereafter. 

We  will  gladly  send  upon  request  a  new  edition  of  “Control 
of  Poultry  Diseases.  ”  ‘Reg.  u.  s.  p«t.  oat. 

Poultry  Department  * 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  Gjanamid  COMPANY 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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The  Hatching  Egg  Comes  First 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


Our  country  will  continue  to  need 
vast  quantities  of  fresh,  high  quality 
table  eggs,  even  though  egg  prices 
during  the  coming  year  may  be 
maintained  at  levels  somewhat  lower 
than  have  been  experienced  in  very 
recent  years.  Food  eggs  are  an  in¬ 
dispensable  ai'ticle  in  our  diet.  Count¬ 
less  of  the  manufactured  foods  which 
are  used  in  every  home  at  every 
meal,  home  prepared  and  purchased 
alike,  require  eggs  as  an  important 
ingredient.  It  is  unreasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  egg  farmers  can  or  will 
continue  to  produce  fresh  eggs  in¬ 
definitely  unless  they  do  so  at  some 
degree  of  profit. 

In  full  view  of  present  price  trends 
and  probable  future  market  tenden¬ 
cies,  how  can  poultrymen  solve  the 
problem? 

There  are  several  means  through 
which  commercial  egg  production 
may  continue  to  render  a  neat  and 
worthwhile  margin  of  profit.  One 
means  relates,  very  evidently,  to  the 
seeking  and  maintaining  of  the  best 
market  possible  in  the  community — 
getting  closer  to  the  consumer  so  that 
the  producer  may  receive  a  just  share 
of  what  the  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  for  fresh  eggs.  Another  relates 


side  of  “breeding  from  fewer  but 
better  hens.”  And  go  over  the  male 
birds  equally  critically,  culling  and 
replacing  weak  males.  Keep  the  hens, 
from  which  hatching  eggs  are  now 
to  be  gathered,  by  themselves  for  the 
balance  of  the  egg  season;  and  give 
them  special  breeder  feeds  high  in 
vitamins,  minerals  and  essential  pro¬ 
teins.  Breeder  hens  must  put  into 
their  eggs  nutritional  values  which 
will  insure  giving  the  chicks  the 
quickest  and  best  possible  starts  to¬ 
ward  rapid,  unstunted  growth  and 
development. 

Use  Fertile  Hatching  Eggs 

Try  to  insure  that  as  nearly  100 
per  cent  as  possible  of  the  eggs 
gathered  from  mated  hens  are  fertile 
when  incubated._  Low  fertility  in  a 
flock  makes  every  hatched  chick  cost 
just  that  much  more.  High  fertility 
tends  to  help  keep  chick  costs  to  a 
minimum.  Protect  the  breeders  in 
every  way  possible  from  freezing 
weather.  Make  the  breeders’  pens 
comfortable,  keep  them  clean  and 
sanitary,  airy,  light,  and  avoid  over¬ 
crowding  (allow  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  hen).  Furnish  good 
male  birds,  at  least  one  to  every  10 


Proper  brooding,  as  shown  by  this  unit,  gets  the  chicks  off  to  a  favorable 

start  in  life. 


to  the  employment  of  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  merchandizing 
methods — presenting  a  superior  pro¬ 
duct,  and  one  so  packed  and  handled 
that  a  minimum  of  loss  is  suffered. 

Chick  quality  will  greatly  influence 
the  egg  laying  capacities  of  next 
year’s  layers.  The  replacement  laying 
stock  for  the  coming  year  must  there¬ 
fore:  (a)  cost  less  per  pullet  to  hatch, 
rear  and  get  into  laying  quarters  in 
the  Fall  of  ’50;  (b)  be  capable  of 
laying  more  and  better  quality  table 
eggs  than  have  their  predecessors, 
even  in  this  past  year’s  flocks;  and 
(c)  remain  vigorous,  healthy  and 
productive  over  a  longer  period  than 
is  usual  in  average  flocks. 

Save  Hatching  Eggs  from  Better  Hens 

Whenever  the  economic  situation 
demands  a  step-up  in  egg  production, 
the  first  keynote  in  management  to 
meet  such  demand  is  to  do  a  more 
rigid  job  of  breeder  selection.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  inheritance  in  the  henyard, 
especially  with  respect  to  egg  laying 
capacity,  are  very  real  factors  which 
will  show  immediate  effects. 

Look  over  the  hens  from  which 
hatching  eggs  are  being  saved  right 
away,  even  though  some  of  the  early 
set  eggs  have  already  been  incubated. 
Handle  every  hen,  looking  for  the 
characteristics  which  good  poultry- 
men  know  are  associated  with  heavy 
laying  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  health,  vigor  and  body 
strength.  At  this  time  of  year,  good 
hens  should  show  big,  soft,  bright 
red  combs  and  head  parts,  deep, 
broad  bodies,  well  spread  pelvic 
bones,  soft  velvety  skins,  and  exhibit 
alertness,  activity,  be  -good  eaters, 
and  robust  individuals.  Immediately 
cull  out  very  closely  any  breeder  hens 
that  are  not  living  up  to  these  specifi¬ 
cations.  Err,  if  err  you  must,  on  the 


hens;  and,  if  possible,  practice  using 
alternate  sets  of  males,  allowing  each 
set  to  run  with  the  hens  for  about  a 
week,  then  shifting  them. 

Impx*ovement  in  the  handling  of 
hatching  eggs  on  the  farm  is  a  most 
effective  contribution  to  getting  more 
and  better  chicks.  When  gathering 
eggs,  handle  them  with  scrupulously 
clean  hands,  placing  the  eggs  in  lined 
baskets  or  pails,  to  insure  aaginst 
chilling  and  breakage.  Have  special 
pails  marked  for  eggs  from  the  mated 
flocks,  and  not  too  large.  Fight  loss 
through  breakage  at  every  turn. 
Avoid  letting  these  eggs  ever  get 
chilled.  Gather  the  eggs  two  or  three 
times  per  day,  especially  in  freezing 
weather.  Store  hatching  eggs  in  clean, 
cool,  not  too  dry  air.  Put  the  eggs  in 
the  incubators  within  two  weeks  of 
the  time  they  were  gathered,  for  age 
lowers  their  hatchability  and  chick- 
producing  quality.  Turn  the  eggs  to 
be  used  for  incubation  daily. 

The  Need  for  Candling 

All  hatching  eggs  should  be 
candled  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  delivered  to  the  egg  storage  room. 
Some  will  be -rejected  as  unfit  for 
incubation,  but  these  are  fit  for  food 
use  and  so  should  be  identified  at 
once. 

Why  candle  hatching  eggs?  We 
know  that  the  tendency  to  produce 
eggs  with  blood  spots  in  them  is  in¬ 
heritable,  and  that  housewives  de¬ 
spise  finding  blood  spots  in  table  eggs. 
Eggs  with  spots  in  them  will  hatch, 
at  least  some  of  them  unfortunately, 
and  such  pullet  chicks  will  be  apt 
to  develop  into  layers  which  will  in 
turn  produce  eggs  with  blood  spots 
in  them.  To  reduce  the  incidence  of 
blood  spot  losses  in  next  year’s  egg 
crop,  avoid  setting  now  any  eggs  with 
blood  spots  in  them.  The  candle  also 
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reveals  other  things  about  the  eggs 
before  the  light.  Small  cracks,  known 
as  blind  checks,  will  be  losses  in  the 
incubator,  and  should  never  be 
placed  on  the  trays.  Incubate  only 
eggs  which  are  first  grade  in  quality; 
the  candle  will  help  a  lot  in  identi¬ 
fying  such  eggs. 

How  to  Increase  Egg  Size 

Do  something  real  and  effective 
about  attempting  to  get  more  large 
eggs  next  year.  Primarily,  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  pullets  hatched  from  small  eggs 
to  turn  around  when  mature,  and  lay 
large  eggs.  In  other  words,  egg  size, 
also  is  inherited.  Weigh  enough  in¬ 
dividual  eggs  among  those  which 
under  candling  seem  fit  to  incubate, 
so  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
correlation  which  exists  between  the 
appearance  of  a  fresh  egg,  its  feel  in 
the  hand  and  its  actual  weight.  Ob¬ 
servation  will  soon  replace  the  need 
for  weighing  individual  hatching 

eggs.  _  .  .  ,  , 

At  any  rate,  choose  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  hatching  egg  weight,  and  stick 
to  it,  rigidly  and  without  exception. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  eggs 
weighing  at  the  rate  of  24,  25,  and 
26  ounces  to  the  dozen  will  tend  to 
produce  the  highest  percentage  of 
laying  pullets  which  will  likewise 
produce  a  higher  percentage  of  two- 
ounce  or  over  eggs  for  the  market. 
If  the  hatching  eggs  show  too  few 
such  large  eggs,  then  compromise  this 
season  by  using  some  hatching  eggs 
weighing  23  ounces  to  the  dozen, 
but  don’t  go  farther  down  in  the  egg 
size  scale. 

Select  for  Egg  Color 

If  white  shelled  eggs,  such  as  those 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  flocks,  are 
being  used,  go  over  the  possible 
hatching  eggs  for  purity  of  whiteness 
in  shell  color,  eliminating  tinted 
shelled  eggs,  and  any  off-colored 
eggs.  Most  markets  pay  best  for 
really  white  shelled  eggs.  If  brown 
shelled  eggs  are  being  produced,  such 
as  from  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  the  matter  of 
shell  color  will  create  a  real  problem. 
It  is  difficult  to  select  all  brown  eggs 
of  one  tone  or  degree  of  color.  How¬ 
ever,  a  happy  medium  or  varying 
average  may  be  struck. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  eat  shell 
color  nor  does  it  affect  the  nutritive 
values  of  the  egg,  but  uniformity  and 
evenness  of  shell  color  do  affect  the 
ultimate  market  price  of  first  class 
table  eggs.  And,  while  at  it,  eliminate 
any  eggs  which  are  very  round  or 
unusually  long  and  narrow  in  shape. 

Clean  the  Incubator  Trays 

Clean  the  incubator  trays  scrupu¬ 
lously  between  hatches  so  that  every 
tray  of  eggs  will  at  least  start  off 
with  no  preventable  handicap.  Check 
every  part  of  the  incbuator  to  see 
that  evei*y  thing  is  present,  in  its 
proper  place  and  in  working  order. 
Read  and  reread  the  instructions  of 
the  manufacturer  and  know  how  to 
operate  the”  machine  before  a  selected 
hatching  egg  is  entrusted  to  it.  That 
is  only  common  sense,  but  too  often 
fine  eggs  are  risked  in  old  machines 
without  such  a  checkup  having  been 
made.  One  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
chance. 

The  incubator  thermometers  are 
the  gauges  upon  which  the  poultry- 
man  largely  depends  to  make  sure 
that  the  machine  is  surrounding  the 
eggs  with  optimum  conditions  for  the 
embryonic  development  within  the 
shells.  If  the  thermometers  are  not 
working  properly,  as  happens  to  some 
every  season,  a  whole  hatch  may  be 
ruined  in  a  few  hours;  the  cost  of  all 
later  chicks  will  thereby  be  raised 
appreciably.  Test  every  incubator 
thermometer  against  a  good  standard 
thermometer  before  the  hatch  is 
started.  At  least  know  what  tempera¬ 
ture  is  being  provided  within  the  in¬ 
cubator  every  hour  during  the  hatch. 

A  good  hatch  from  strong  fertile 
eggs,  that  is  run  through  three  weeks 
of  optimum  incubation  conditions, 
should  come  off  in  from  eight  to  10 
hours.  A  hatch  strung  out  over  a 
couple  of  days  rarely  produces  as 
many  or  as  good  quality  chicks. 

Leave  the  chicks  in  the  incubators 
for  about  24  hours  after  the  majority 
of  them  have  emerged  from  their 
shells.  This  will  give  them  time  to 
get  fluffed  out,  dried  off  and  onto 
their  feet.  Then,  cull  the  hatched 
chicks  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
incubator  trays.  Cull  the  cripples, 
those  not  strong  and  up  on  their  feet, 
those  with  unhealed  navels  or  other 
obvious  defects.  Put  expensive  labor, 
food,  and  rearing  care  only  on  good 
day-old  chicks. 


The  1950  high-efficiency  feed... 


★ 

★ 

★ 
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for  FASTER  GROWTH,  BETTER 


FEATHERIHG  on  LESS  FEED 


Do  as  thousands  of  successful  northeastern  poultrymen  are  doing 
during  those  important  first  eight  weeks  —  let  1950  Beacon 
Complete  Starter  stimulate  faster  growth  —  lay  the  foundation 
for  big,  well  formed  bodies  and  bones  —  solid  fleshing  —  sturdy 
legs  —  better  feathering. 

1950  Beacon  Complete  Starter  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  25%  protein  —  not  more 
than  4Vz%  fiber  —  and  has  high  biological  efficiency.  Time  and  time  again  this  formula  has 
demonstrated  in  competitive  tests  that  it  helps  produce  better  developed  birds  at  a  lower  cost 
per  pound  of  meat. 


★ 

★v 

★ 

★ 


HERE’S  WHAT  THE  RECORDS  SHOW... 

They  show  economy.  Many  Beacon  feeders  average 

•  well  under  3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  meat  at 
weights  of  4  pounds  and  over  per  bird,  at  9  to  12  weeks. 
They  show  less  leather  pulling  —  fewer  “harebacks>> 

• —  than  are  common  where  some  of  the  higher  corn 
base  rations  are  used. 

AFTER  BEACON  STARTER... 

For  BROILERS,  switch  to  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  at 

•  6  weeks.  Formula  guaranteed  to  contain,  not  less  than 
24%  protein,  not  over  5%  fiber. 

For  future  LAYERS  add  grain,  after  6  weeks  —  make 
it  50-50  grain  and  mash  at  8  to  9  weeks  —  60-40  at 

•  10  weeks  —  then,  after  12th  week,  use  the  economical 
Beacon  70/30  Feeding  Plan.  See  your  Beacon  Dealer 
for  full  information. 


REACH! 
for  the 
★  ★  ★  STARS'” 
of  your 
BEACON 
D  E  A  L  E  R’$ 


*<5fe*»  Stag*  on 
feed  Beg*. 

* 


The  BEACON 

CAYUGA,_ 

★  ★  ★ 


MILLING  CO*  Inc* 

NEW  YORK 

★  ★ 


★ 

★ 


Oid  ^eiOz&ie 


1ST  B  E  l  MAN  VS  1 


DAY-OLD  AND  STARTED 


C  H  »  C  ~K  S 


from  High-Producing  Flocks, 
Pa.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled 


PIONEER  STRAIN  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  are  heavy  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  with  high  livability,  excel¬ 
lent  egg  and  body  weight. 
BIG-TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
hens  5  to  7  lbs.,  steady  pro-  )| 
ducers  laying  big  white  eggs.  j| 
Top-notch  birds  for  commercial  jl 
egg  farms. 

CROSS  BREEDS,  Barred  Cross 
or  Cornish  Cross.  Hardy.  Heavy 
producers.  Broilers  2  to  4  weeks 
earlier. 

TURKEY  POULTS,  broad  breast- 
ed  bronze  birds,  Rationally  known. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TODAY! 


STEELMAN  S  POULTRY  FARM 


'  Box  II,  R.  D.  I,  Lansdaie,  Penna. 

CHICKS  $3.00 — 100  UP  lZJSZ 

lisli  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Bocks, 
Haired  Bocks,  Beds,  Rock  Reds,  Red  Bocks,  Mixed 
Cklg.,  Pullets  or  Straight  Run.  Write  for  prices, 
terms,  ete.  Ready  to  ship  January  2ml  and  later. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits,  Ckls. 
GRAYB  ILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Rock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  12.00 

A  A  A  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYB1LL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLiAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


FARM/  CHKK/Bi 


aii  Breeders  caretuiiy  cunea  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  CRls. 
Will  ship  G.O.D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  IOO  I0O 
Large  Eiigffsh  White  Leghorns.  ,..$12.00  $24.00  $3-00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.06  24.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks....  13.00  22.00  12.0# 
New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Rock  Cross  13.00 
Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Rock-Reds  16.00 
Bering  guaranteed  85%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
OLSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


22.00  12.00 
28.00  5.00 

28.00  15.00 


Announces  NEW  CUT  PN/CES 


WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
SELLING 


BD. 

ROCKS 


ROCKS 


NEW 


CHICKS 


9 

IN  0FF1C1ALTESTS 

by  State  Agencies, 
Nebr.,  Iowa.  Ohio. 
Mo.,  to  2  to  3  weeks 
of  age.  under  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions) 


l°w  ItJlOO 


AS 


PREPAID 


COLONIALS 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS 
money*/  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  20  straight 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 
lor  PROFIT  than  any  other  kindl  WorM 
leadership  in  number  of  chicks  produced 
shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right  1 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLETS 
PEDIGREE  SIRED 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  thelf 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial’s  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 
generations  of  up  to  336  eg*  blood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
CHICK  DEAL  in  Our  History 

Our  biggest  savings  yet  qd  started  and  day-old  pullets;  efatefcs 
batched  or  sexed;  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  now  I 


FREE 


Box 


Marysville,  Ohio 


> 
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J Zp'  Let  In  The  Sun's 

v  HealthfulVitamin  B>  Rays 

Results  of  !2,Wqeks YfelMV sM/ / 100  Ib.Hogs 

Under  W&t&N  Wri.WcfeJl?  S  /VI in  iWc 


+tr  Actual 
FarmTest 


I ,,  .  ,  'Marc 

XUnder  a.  n 

Class.  "Sm™* 

_  Wt.  2  IbS. 

13  OX-  '{flEr?:?iS 

Didn't  %  _  reflag 

Vitamin 

From  Any  ^si»‘ 

Source 

S  ante  Watch  -Same  feed-  Same 

Put  WARP’S  Window  Materials  in  your  Poultry  and  Hog  House  Windows 
and  watch  your  Chicks  and  Pigs  grow.  Also  Ideal  for  Hotbeds  to  Start 
Hardy  Plants  that  will  grow  when  transplanted.  Just  cut  with  Shears 
and  tack  on.  WARP’S  Window  Materials  are  Shatterproof,  Weather¬ 
proof,  Cheaper  than  Glass,  give  Better  Service  and  last  for  years,  pp 

Be  Sure  to  Look  For  the  Name  “WARP'S”  along  the  edge  felj 


w Ann's  Wyb>0- Glass— 'Tmn v 

I  parte i  Ertn  Gear.  Durable  Plastic 
'  tmnforttd  ~.th  U"  M«h  Caivao.red 
TORE  Bart  -  borvltU  toother  b, 
Warp  Rroa  E »cluiivt  Cushion  Platt  u 


ms  ^  Printed 
^ K  onThe 

Means  Ed<3e 

p  Quality 


Window  Materials 


Sold  by  Reliable  Hardware  and  lumber  Dealers  everywhere 
Take  This  Ad  to  Your  Dealer  To  Be  Sure  You  Get  the 
Genuine  “WARP’S”  Window  Material  at  the  Right  Price 


9  A  *  m  m  m  T  OP  QUALITY 

^Window 
y  Materials 

Keep  Oaf  Co/d \  Rain,  Snow.S/eef 


Ami  A  pn  5  UAES  Of  PIONEERING  LEADERSHIP  !N  CK 

If  Hill  DlVVlJt  fRODUONG  HEXIBIE  WINDOW  MATERIALS  |Li 

’  .  •- 

<VARP  BROS.  Sponsor  the  WL S  National  Ba  n  Ua.ice- E.very  Sat.  Night  6t  ?:i0  p.m..:  C  S.  T-. , 


:  irfl 

■SheuLi 

Q  U  A  L  I  T  Y  C  HICKS 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  100  100  100 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . $11.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Box,  N.H.  Red  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  L  Reds,  Red-Bock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 

We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt. 
We  ship  at  once.  KISH AC0QU ILLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harshbarger,  owner.  Box,  B,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


GMJIIcmcks 

U.S.  PUIIORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshlres  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run,  Ckls.,  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R.  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng.  Leg . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  14.00  28.00  4.00 

N.H.  Red,  Rock-Red  Cross..  17.00  24.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  13.00  22.00  13.00 

Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  adv.  FAYETTE  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  C0C0LAMUS.  PENNA. 


IN  NSW  HAMPSHIRE!,  IT'S 

NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

THE  POPULAR  BROILER  STRAIIM 
Tops  in  Ouality  and  Profits. 

Ask  Your  Hatcheryman  or  Writ*: 

Box  30 

Nichols  Poultry  Farm/  Inc  Kingston,  n.  h. 


At  last  a  strain 
of  dual-purpose  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing.  pedigreed  (U.S.)  R.O.P. 
•Jew  Hampshlres,  with  no  broodiness! 
Send  for  free  circular.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  approved.  Box  A -7 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshlres,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  1(X)-$8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  25e  each;  12-week  old  New  Hampshire 
Pullets  $1.25  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  H0CKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
R0P  SIRED  CHICKS 


Get  benefits,  years  HOP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  High  quality  Reasonable  prices. 

Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks; 
Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock  -  Hamp)  for  dual- 
purpose.  Sex-Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

“Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 


Write  Today  For  Our  FREE  Catalog 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 


BOX  N, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


I now 

2450 


CHICK 
BROODER 
COMBINATION 

100  AAA  Chicks  (any 
breed)  and  automatic 
electric  brooder  com¬ 
plete.  Reg.  $34.50. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


For  this  and  other 
outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
CATALOG. 


BnumCHRDHER'S  CHICK. 


i 


White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock  Crosses.  All  Breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vac.  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order  early 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


G.I.  in  the  Turkey  Business 

This  is  a  story  about  a  former  G.I., 
Norman  Plum  of  Merchantville, 
Camden  County,  N.  J.,  who  has  made 
good  in  the  turkey  business.  He  raises 
about  2,000  turkeys  annually,  using 
White  Hollands  and  Bronze,  after 
starting  with  a  mere  10.  He  raises 
these  birds  on  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  does  it  by  applying 
scientific  and  up-to-date  methods. 

Plum’s  turkeys  never  reach  the 


Photo — Joe  Devir,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Successful  turkey  raising  is  both  an 
art  and  a  science.  Norman  Plum, 
former  G.  I.,  has  done  well  with  his 
turkeys  raised  on  wire  in  Camden 
County,  N.  J.  He  is  shown  with  one 
of  his  prime  White  Holland  tom 
turkeys  just  ready  to  be  marketed. 

ground  for  they  are  raised  on  sun 
porches  and  wire  platforms.  His  sun 
porches  are  12x40  feet.  He  has  two 
incubators  and  he  also  buys  day  old 
poults,  all  good  stock.  His  case  is 
similar  to  that  of  another  friend  of 
mine,  William  S.  Savage,  of  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  a  well  known  poultry- 
man,  who  states  that  “to  handle 
poultry  properly  and  successfully  re¬ 
quires  personal  care,  and  that  must 
be  the  formula  for  making  money 
with  chickens  or  turkeys  anywhere, 
providing  you  like  it.  Often  have  I 
heard  it  said  that  anyone  can  make 
money  with  chickens  and  turkeys, 
but  those  who  like  it  will  make  good 
for  they  are  the  people  who  really 
apply  themselves  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  business.” 

Norman  Plum,  who  served  with 


Random -Sample  Poultry 
Tests  in  New  York  State 

Plans  have  been  completed  for 
starting  a  random-sample  poultry 
test  in  the  buildings  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Central  New  York 
Official  Egg  Laying  Test  at  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.  Contrary  to  a  previous 
announcement,  the  Western  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Test  will  not  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  present 
season,  but  the  proposed  broiler¬ 
growing  test  will  have  to  be  post¬ 
poned.  This  test  is  designed  to  give 
reproducers  an  opportunity  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  strains  entered  in 
the  test  might  be  most  useful  to 
them  as  foundation  stock;  and  also  to 
demonstrate  for  purchasers  of  chicks 
the  performance  they  might  expect 
from  stock  of  the  strains  entered  in 
the  test. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  brooding  and  preliminary  rear¬ 
ing  of  the  pullets  for  the  new  test  at 
Ithaca,  using  the  facilities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  All  build¬ 
ings  at  Horseheads  will  be  available 
for  the  new  test.  By  removing  alter¬ 
nate  partitions  between  present  pens, 
a  total  of  33  larger  pens  will  be  made 
available,  each  with  capacity  of  50 
pullets.  For  at  least  the  first  year, 
entries  will  consist  of  52  sexed 
pullet-chicks.  Entries  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  or  shipped  to  the  Random- 
sample  test,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Room  112,  Rice  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  pre¬ 
paid  to  arrive  on  March  15,  16  or 
17,  1950. 

During  their  brooding  and  x*earing 
at  Ithaca,  the  chicks  will  receive  ex¬ 
posure  to  leucosis  similar  to  that 
given  to  experimental  chicks  in  the 
College  flocks.  This  should  make  it 
possible  to  measure  the  relative  re¬ 
sistance  to  leucosis  possessed  by  each 
strain  represented  in  the  test.  At 
approximately  12  weeks  of  age  the 
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the  Air  Forces  during  World  War  II, 
got  started  raising  turkeys  in  1935'. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  worked  in  the 
lumber  business  for  several  years. 
But  Plum  has  come  a  long  way  ancj 
does  quite  well  with  his  yearly  crop 
of  White  Hollands  and  Bronze  birds. 
He  lives  near  the  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  and  most  of  his  birds 
are  sold  there  at  retail.  His  birds  are 
dry  picked  and  command  a  premium. 

Common  sense  in  management  is 
partly  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Plum’s 
success  in  the  turkey  business.  Mash, 
oats  and  pellets  are  fed,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  constantly  stressed.  Plum  buys 
all  his  feed.  He  has  found  that  per¬ 
sonal  retail  marketing  helps  increase 
profits  because  it  eliminates  the 
middleman.  Every  turkey  raiser  is 
not  situated  like  Plum,  close  to  a 
heavily  populated  area. 

Some  of  his  birds  weigh  as  much 
as  25  pounds.  Some  clubs  buy  big 
birds  and  some  restuarants  do  like¬ 
wise.  When  big  families  meet,  they 
also  like  large  turkeys.  When  Mr. 
Plum  was  asked  what  he  would 
recommend  for  a  person  just  start¬ 
ing  in  the  turkey  business,  his 
answer  was  “Buy  good  stock  and  not 
too  many  birds.”  j.  d. 

Pennsylvania 


Hens  Outside  in  the  Winter 

How  about  letting  hens  outside 
during  the  Winter?  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  some  discussion  on  this. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  f.  j.  c. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  having 
hens  run  outside  in  yards  during  the 
Winter  months  unless  the  yards 
should  be  seeded  to  wheat  or  rye, 
thus  providing  some  greens.  Winter 
sunshine  furnishes  some  vitamin  D 
which  would  be  beneficial,  but  our 
modern  rations  are  usually  complete 
in  this  respect.  Of  course,  if  the  house 
should  be  wet  or  damp  because  of 
overcrowding,  the  birds  should  be 
allowed  access  to  a  yard.  Fowls  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  weather  conditions 
and  allowing  them  to  go  out  will  not 
necessarily  do  any  great  harm,  but 
they  will  track  mud  into  the  pen  and, 
if  one  has  a  good  dry  house  for  the 
birds,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them 
confined  in  it. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  three  fluffy  Pekin  ducklings 
on  the  cover  page  of  this  Annual 
Poultry  Issue  are  part  of  a  flock  of 
the  125,000  ducklings  raised  each 
year  at  the  Carmen  River  Duck 
Farm,  owned  by  Charles  Robinson, 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


pullets  -will  be  transferred  to  Horse- 
heads,  sorted  by  entries,  and  placed 
in  the  pens  in  which  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  until  July  27,  1951,  when  they 
will  be  500  days  old,  a  necessarily 
shortened  period. 

No  trapnesting  will  be  done  at  any 
time.  Individual  body  weights  will 
be  recorded  in  the  Fall,  again  in  the 
Spring,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
test.  A  daily  record  will  be  kept  of 
the  number  and  grades  of  eggs  laid. 
Sample  lots  of  eggs  will  be  graded 
for  exterior  quality,  and  broken  out 
to  determine  interior  quality.  A  post 
mortem  examination  will  be  made  at 
the  poultry  pathology  laboratory  at 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  of  all  cases  of  mortality,  to 
determine  cause  of  death. 

After  pullets  are  placed  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens,  record  will  be  kept  of  the 
amount  of  grain,  masht_  and  other 
feeds  eaten.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
test  the  following  information  can  be 
made  available  for  each  entry:  ca¬ 
pacity  to  return  a  profit;  chick  mor¬ 
tality  and  causes;  adult  mortality  and 
causes;  exterior  and  interior  egg 
quality  and  incidence  of  blood  and 
meat  spots;  total  egg  production  to 
500  days  of  age;  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
each  grade  (by  weight) ;  body  weight 
of  adults;  and  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  feed  for  egg  production. 

A  progress  report  will  be  issued 
after  the  pullets  have  been  taken  to 
Horseheads,  and  quarterly  reports 
thereafter.  The  published  final  report 
will  list  only  the  10  high  pens  by  the 
name  of  the  owner.  Final  records  on 
all  other  entries  will  be  sent  to  the 
individual  owners.  Special  three-year 
summaries  will  be  published  giving' 
results  of  all  entries  that  have  par¬ 
ticipated  that  long.  The  rating  of 
entries  will  be  based  on  “income  per 
bird,”  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
cost  of  chicks  and  feed  from  sales  of 
eggs  and  market  poultry  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  remainder  by  the  number  of 
pullets  started.  The  entry  fee  is  $100. 
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What’s  Ahead 

v 

for  Poultry? 


The  chicken  is  always  good,  I  re¬ 
peatedly  say,  but  sometimes  it  is 
better  than  others.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  egg  prices  are  crowding  the 
support  level  and  poultry  meat  is 
cheap  and  plentiful,  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  chicken  business  is  headed 
for  the  rocks.  There  is  nothing  more 
temporary  than  the  poultry  situation. 
Because  it  adjusts  itself  so  quickly 
and  thoroughly,  it  is  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  of  all  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries. 

This  is  all  possible  because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  egg.  An  egg 
can  be  either  a  human  food  or  a 
means  of  multiplying  the  poultry 
population.  When  more  chickens 
seem  to  be  needed,  more  eggs  find 
their  way  into  incubators  and  become 
chicks.  When  less  chickens  seem  to 
be  needed,  a  few  million  hatching 
eggs  simply  become  grocery  counter 
merchandise  and  in  a  very  brief  time 
the  poultry  population  is  actually 
down.  No  other  farm  product  or  farm 
livestock  has  the  natural  ability  to 
adjust  numbers  so  easily. 

A  very  shrewd  old  friend  of  mine 
from  down  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country  used  to  comment 
every  time  prices  got  low  and  the 
poultry  outlook  became  a  bit  grim: 
“I’m  always  glad  to  see  the  chicken 
business  look  bad  because  that’s  a 
sure  sign  that  pretty  soon  it’s  going 
to  be  awful  good.” 

As  far  as  1950  is  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  a  good  year  for 
poultrymen,  particularly  those  who 
raise  good  stock  and  keep  their  labor 
costs  down.  The  most  important 
factor  for  guiding  the  industry  as  to 
how  many  chickens  it  should  raise  in 
any  given  year  is  the  size"  of  the  feed 
supply.  We  all  know  there  is  plenty 
of  grain  in  sight  right  now.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  farming  the  live¬ 
stock  population  of  any  country  has 
been  increased  or  decreased  with  the 
ups  or  downs  of  its  grain  and  grass 
crops.  When  grains  are  plentiful,  a 
larger  poultry  and.  livestock  popu¬ 
lation  should  be  raised  to  eat  them 
up.  When  grain  becomes  scarce,  all 
livestock  and  poultry  should  be  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers. 

The  great  economic  weakness  of 
many  European  countries  for  centu¬ 
ries  has  been  their  inability  to  build 
up  a  great  poultry  and  livestock 
population.  All  too  frequently  their 
grain  crops  have  had  to  be  fed  di¬ 
rectly  to  humans. 

The  simplest  way  of  solving  our 
surplus  grain  problems  and  at  the 
same  time  preparing  the  country 
against  possible  extreme  need  is  to 
build  up  huge  stores  of  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  at  times  like  the  present.  While 
the  poultry  industry  does  not  favor 
government  pump  priming,  it  does 
seem  reasonable  that,  since  the 
government  seems  intent  upon  sup¬ 
porting  grain  prices,  the  simplest  way 
of  doing  so  is  to  store  the  products 
of  the  animals  that  eat  the  grain  and 
thereby  encourage  the  consumption 
of  any  so-called  surpluses.  If  all 
governmental  interference  were 
eliminated  and  things  were  left  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves,  the  natural  outcome 
would  be  for  more  poultry  to  be 
raised  this  year  because  poultry  and 
livestock  numbers  tend  to  increase 
when  feed  supplies  are  plentiful. 

Robert  R.  Parks 

Altoona,  Pa. 


The  low  price  for  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  all  of  a  sudden  makes  us  realize 
we  are  alive  again.  It  is  like  being 


awakened  from  a  nice  dream.  Every¬ 
body  expanded  his  business  every 
chance  he  had  and  increased  his  out¬ 
put  besides,  through  expansion  and 
efficiency,  until  now  there  seems  to 
be  a  real  over-supply  of  poultry  and 
eggs. 

To  make  things  a  little  worse, 
prices  going  down  as  they  have  in 
December  and  January  keep  a  lot  of 
poultry  growers  and  chick  purchasers 
from  putting  in  next  year’s  crop  of 
layers.  This  only  tends  to  drive  prices' 
lower  by  putting  more  eggs  on  the 
market  instead  of  into  incubators. 
Now,  particularly  for  those  who  have 
equipment  and  houses,  it  is  no  time 
not  to  buy  chicks.  Because  enough 
growers  will  stay  out  regardless, 
therefore  1950  will  be  a  satisfactory 
year;  not  a  runaway,  but  still  good 
enough  for  us  to  live  ourselves  again 
for  a  change,  and  do  a  better  job  of 
everything. 

Our  margin  of  profit  will  be  less. 
To  overcome  this,  we  will  produce 
more  per  man  through  improved 
management,  better  quality  and  im¬ 
proved  feeds.  We  can  make  more 
pounds  of  meat  in  less  time  and  on 
less  pounds  of  feed. 

The  modern  improvements  in 
management  will  play  the  biggest 
part  in  our  profits.  The  competition 
is  here,  it’s  pretty  stiff  too.  If  you 
want  to  hold  out,  you  will  have  to 
accept  these  modern  streamlined 
managements.  The  larger  the  pens, 
the  more  birds  in  one  group,  the 
lower  your  operating  costs  will  be, 
and  the  bigger  the  profits.  One  man 
can  care,  and  clean  eggs  too,  for 
10,000  layers  or  grow  50,000  broilers. 
He  cannot  do  this  by  hurrying,  but 
rather  by  using  automatic  waterers, 
feeders,  egg  cleaners  and  larger  pens. 

We  can  take  credit  for  being  the 
first  heard-of  poultry  breeders  to 
house  over  2,000  layers  to  a  pen  in 
one  flock.  “Wouldn’t  work,”  was  the 
criticism  only  five  years  ago.  We 
would  not  have  ruh  onto  the  idea  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  bad  labor  con¬ 
ditions.  We  found  that  the  bigger  the 
flocks,  the  less  time  it  took  to  care 
for  them,  until  now  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit.  Andrew  E.  Danish 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Predictions  made  last  season 
picturing  a  banner  year  for  North¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  vindicated,  so  let’s 
look  ahead  and  endeavor  to  see  what 
the  next  12  months  may  have  in  store 
for  us. 

Production  in  most  lines  has  more 
or  less  caught  up  with  the  demand 
but,  with  continued  intelligent  spend- 1 
ing  and  a  high  standard  of  living,  de¬ 
mand  should  stay  at  a  high  level  for 
some  time  to  come.  Industry  and 
agriculture  have  always  been  indis¬ 
pensable  to  each  other’s  welfare,  and 
the  next  12  months  will  be  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Unless  milk  prices  fall  ab¬ 
normally,  thus  forcing  dairymen  to 
supplement  their  incomes  with  poul¬ 
try,  not  much  change  can  be  expected 
in  the  overall  production  of  eggs. 

With  our  past  season’s  bountiful 
grain  crop  bursting  its  seams,  there 
are  more  livestock  and  poultry  being 
kept,  but  even  so,  with  lower  feed 
prices,  total  income  should  be* about 
the  same  with  the  present  pullet  crop. 
With  steer  meat  bringing  a  premium, 
fresh  shell  eggs  will  still  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  anybody’s  guess  as  to  next 
season’s  pullet  crop. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Prices  in  the 

Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  January 

24,  1950. 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$50.25 

$44.00 

$50.75 

$50.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts. . . . 

.  50.25 

43.50 

50.50 

50.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

48.00 

54.25 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  73.45 

73.75 

72.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.  . .  . 

.  82.85 

73.50 

78.00 

81.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  70.17 

69.11 

70.30 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein... 

.  61.56 

59.20 

61.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  55.00 

52.50 

55.00 

54.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  71.50 

70.00 

71.25 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  62.85 

58.00 

63.00 

63.75 

AUTOMATIC  CANDLING - 

DRY  CLEANING  -  GRADING 

New  manufacturing  improvements  make  an  Egomatic 
combination  the  most  outstanding  value  on  the  market. 
With  an  Egomatic  you’ll  do  your  work  faster  and  better 
and  have  practically  no  egg  breakage. 

Write  now  for  our  illustrated  folder  with  complete 
information  on  the  Egomatic  product  designed  to  fit 
your  needs. 


OTTO  MEDERER  SONS,  he.  Titusville,  pcttcy 

7K~u4~tawi EGOMATIC  EGG  CANOLERS  &  GRADERS 
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Highest  Ten  Year  Barred 
Rock  Livability  in  the  Country 

637  pullets  entered  at  official  egg  laying  tests  aver¬ 
age  88.7%  livability  for  the  period  1940-49.  Avg. 
prod,  was  217  eggs.  224.3  points. 

R.  I.  REDS  HIGHEST  HEAVY  BREED  entry  in 
R.  O.  P.  National  Limited  Pullet  Classic  at  the  1950 
Boston  Poultry  Show.  Second  Consecutive  year  that 
the  Cohen  Breeding  program  has  proven  to  be 
excellent 

OFFICIAL  WORLD  RECORD 
WHITE  ROCKS 

Highest  THREE  YEAR  Livability  and  EGG  Pro¬ 
duction  records  in  the  Country  at  Official  egg  laying 
tests.  78  pullets  —  98.7%  Livability,  232  Avg. 

eggs  per  bird  for  237.6  points. 

Also,  popular  Sex-Link  (Black  Pullet)  and  the 
new  Barred-White  Bock  Cross  Pullet  for  high  egg 
production  and  meat  quality.  Cockerels  from  this  new 
Barred-White  Bock  Cross  excellent  for  broilers. 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Literature. 

CONN.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

David  T.  Cohen  GUILFORD, RC0NN. 


We  offer  a  limited  number  of  coults  from 
a  greatly  improved  strain  of  White  Holland 
turkeys  which  truly  merit  the  name 

BROAD  BREASTED  WHITES 

We  suggest  a  trial  order  for  comparison. 
Price  $85.00  per  hundred 
BICKFORD  FARMS 
139  Main  St.,  West  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Order  healthy  Combs  Chicks  today.  They'll  make  heavy 
broilers  and  wonderful  layers.  Proven  on  hundreds 
of  farms  for  many  years.  N.  H.  -  TT.-S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  AND  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hampshlres.  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  Sc  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  A  W. Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Free  (older —"Haw  te  increase  poultry  profits” 

CAPON  IZEcJeZfZW* 

TliAticMMilc  now  use  this  easy,  quick  method  to  flavorize,  fat- 
I  nousonos  ten  and  increase  the  body  weight  in  all  fowl. 
Enthused  customers  everywhere.  SINE.  Dept.  No.JRK6Qua^ertown*  I*®- 


I  STARTED  PULLETS  VSrftl 

I  White  Leghorns  and  Minorca-Leghom  Cross.  [ 
I  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Started  Pullets  and 
I  Started  Cockerels.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  [ 

I  Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R.,  Zeeland,  Mich.  | 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 
op  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mas*. 


’ROM  the  wealth  of  knowledge 

we  have  gained  in  producing 
dual-purpose  chicks  we  will  con- 
,  tinue  pursuing  those  ideals  of 
better  breeding  that  will  result  in 
poultry  raisers  attaining  only  those 
characteristics  that  can  be  converted 
into  demanding  greater  market  prices 
.  .  .  over  a  longer  period.  Order 
Christie  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs.  N.H-U.S.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Pullorum  Clean  NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES 
and  BARRED  ROCKS.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY 
FARMS,  INC.,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


YETTER’S 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

SIZE.  COLOR  LIGHT.  HATCH  ABILITY  HIGH 

A  strain  for  Hatching  Egg  Producers,  Hatchery- 
man  &  Broiler  Raisers.  Chicks  &  Hatching 
Eggs.  Sex-Link  &  Barred  Crosses.  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

HUNLOCK  CREEK  R.  D.  1,  PENNA. 


FREE  Book, 


Grow  Royal  equabS 
in  only  2S  days, 
they  eell 

'for  highest  prices,  poultry  tops,  large  profit. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book  good  food 
starter  our  priees,  easy  directions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making 
breeders  in  every  State.  Start  now. 

RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose, 


25  days. 

Mass. 


CURD  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York  * 
*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  las. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Peattry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


BROILER  CROSSBREED 

CHICKS 


N©w  Columbians — crossbreed 
sensation  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Earlier  maturing  to  bigger, 
heavy-breaeted,  yellow  skin  broilers,  roasters,  capons. 
Beautiful  premium  quality.  Sell  on  sight.  Broiler 
Hampshires,  also.  We  supply  leading  large-scale 
broiler  operators.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 
Catalog  Free.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Bo* 
1029- By  CORYDON,  INDIANA 


All  Poults  from  Broadbreasted  Stock.  Carefully  selected,  tube 
tested,  no  reactors.  All  poults  hatched  from  our  own  Eggs.  Order 
NOW !  You  will  like  them.  Sexed  Toms  50  cents  each.  No  orders 

taken  less  than  100. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

Norton,  Massachusetts 
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HEW  BROAD  BREAST  MEATY 


GARRISON  CROSS 


FREE 

BOOK 


Gives  More  WEIGHT 


MORE  MEAT 


Don't  buy  ANY  chicks  until 
you  get  my  big  new  cata¬ 
log.  Get  facts  about  amaz¬ 
ing  broad  breasted  Cornish 
Hampshires  and  Cornish 
White  Rocks  and  other 
GARRISON  CROSS  breeds 
that  yield  by  far  the  most 
luscious  tender  meat.  Early 
feathering  and  EXTRA  rapid 
growth  result  from  Garrison's  many  years' 
experience  in  specialized  cross  breeding.  You 
can't  afford  to  overlook  our  big  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  today's  most  wanted  cross  features. 
Pullorum-Clean  Flocks.  Get  Catalog  FAST.  Write. 
EARL  W.  GARRISON,  DEPT.  125 
BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCER  OF  U.  S.-N.  J. 


Certified  (FT.  O.  P.  Sired) 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 

State  Tested  — -  Pullorum  Clean 

Newcastle  Vaccinated 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  d. 


KERR’S/l'Vl/yCHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


SPECIALIZE  NOW.  Raise  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.  Bred  to  fit  your  farm  needs.  FOR 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  get  Kerr’s  EGG¬ 
LINE  Leghorns,  R.  t.  Reds,  Sex-Linked 
Cross.  FOR  EFFICIENT  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
raise  Kerr’s  BROILER-LINE  Chicks.  Real 
meat-bred  type.  Barred  Cross,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Kerr’s  Special  Broad  Breasted 
Broilers.  FOR  MEAT  AND  EGGS  COMBINED 
get  Kerr’s  DUAL-PURPOSE  Chicks.  Top 
meat-egg  strains.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  Meat-Egg 
Barred  Cross  Chicks.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  Write  Today. 

KERR  CHiCKERIES  CO. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,Frenchtown,N.J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  TJnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS ....  $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CAe&te'u  yg££eAi  Chine  | 


VIM-VIG0R-VITAL1TY 


S.  C.  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Large  Type 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  accurate.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Stuck 's 


P7HB3HH50BH 


100%  Live  Delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.. . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck's  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  15.00  22.00  10.00 


Asst.  Chlx,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  carly^ 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CRICKS 

The  Birds  for  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  is 
an  Approved  Hatchery  to  produce  this  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  MEAT  CROSS  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Today  for  Information  and  Prices. 
BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 
BOX  447.  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  Lebanon  Co.,  PA. 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 


INHERITANCE 


That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance,  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  Inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is, 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs?  ymn  get  them 

if  jour  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
“Master-Majed"  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laj’ing 
is  in  their  blood. 


Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 


Our  R.O.P.  Sired  4 ‘Master-Mated"  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quicklj\  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania— U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 


This  year’s  addition : 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HA11P- 
SIRES,  200  to  3#1  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  ROCKS,  200  to  330  eggs;  R.  I.  REDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  Is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%;  White  Rocks,  !3.8%  •  Barred 
Rocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Rock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross).  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  Inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit,  factors  are 
put  Into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Qood.  Ptofiti* 


Bred  to  give  you  maximum  results  In  egg  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs.  All 
breeders  on  our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  11.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Rock 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses. 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Write  for  folder 
and  prices  today ! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


E 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 
Postpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PRiCE-s  cmcRm 

’OUTCLASSED  ALL  OTHERS’’ 

Says  Mr.  Dalesman,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  White  Rock 

New  Hampshire  Rock-Hamp.  Cross 

VANTRESS  FRYER  CROSS 

SINQ  FOt  OV(  FOLD  It  IN  PICTUUS 


"I'l’.TTD’ir'  rnr;  r  w y  V  /  r 

PRICE  S  HATCHERY 

Box  TELFORD,  PENNA 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


PULLETS 


s  1  MONTHS  OLD...  Nearly  Ready 
v_to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

t 2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  or  8 
Weeks  Old 


»  r»r-  viDTiniiv  Fancy,  healthy,  eea-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
r.MiPurn  \xr  beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 

FINISHED -Week*  to  month*  top.notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk.  work, 
closer  to  market.  Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers'  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-0  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAPONS 


PRICES  CUT oi 
BABY  CHICK! 
for  early  order: 

White  Leghorns:  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd 
&  Wh.  Hocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run. 

CATALOG  FREE. 


“CAPON” 

“ ELECTRIC  ”  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 
do  it.  Without  tearing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Howard  Beuoy,  No.  22,  Cedar  Vale,  Kans..  U.S.A 


Photo:  C.  O.  Foster,  Vt. 

Heavy  breeds  are  best  suited  for  broiler  production.  These  plump  White 
Wyandotte  broilers,  ready  for  market,  average  three  pounds  each  at  10  weeks. 
They  were  grown  by  Earl  Goodermote  on  his  40  acre  poultry  farm  near 
Petersburg  Junction,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York. 


Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers 


A  few  years  ago  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  small  broilers 
not  only  from  restaurants  and  inns 
but  also  from  housewives.  The  Medi¬ 
terranean  breeds,  notably  White 
Leghorns,  when  they  dressed  from 
one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three 
quarters  pounds,  were  a  decided 
favorite.  In  this  country  broilers  are 
no  longer  considered  as  luxury  food 
but  figure  in  the  menus  of  most 
American  families  during  some  part 
of  the  year.  Tastes,  however,  change 
in  foods  as  well  as  in  other  things 
and,  along  with  the  increased  per 
capita  yearly  consumption  of  food  in 
America,  there  has  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  larger  broilers.  This 
is  so  pronounced  in  some  cases  that 
I  have  had  customers  who  ask  to 
have  chickens,  weighing  five  pounds 
or  over,  split  for  broiling;  I  daresay 
there  are  many  other  poultrymen 
who  could  tell  the  same  story.  Leg¬ 
horns  mature  quickly  and  become 
staggy  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
heavier  breeds;  consequently  they 
are  suitable  only  for  a  very  short 
while  for  the  table  as  broilers,  and 
do  not  make  nearly  as  satisfactory 
roasters  as  the  heavy  breeds.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  poultryman  who  is  as¬ 
sured  of  disposing  of  his  broilers  all 
at  one  time,  it  may  still  be  profitable 
to  £row  Leghorns,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  smaller  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  more  birds  raised  per  foot 
of  floor  space  and  possibly  buying 
straight-run  chicks  keeping  the 
pullets  for  layers.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  retailer  who  may  have  to 
carry  some  of  his  birds  to  fryer  or 
roaster  stage  before  selling  them, 
there  is  little  to  recommend  the  light 
breeds. 

Crossbreds  Make  Good  Broilers 

Crossbreds  of  the  heavy  breeds 
have  met  with  pretty  general  accept¬ 
ance  during  the  past  few  years,  nor 
is  it  difficult  “to  understand  why, 
when  one  considers  their  advantages 
for  the  average  poultryman.  At  from 
eight  to  nine  weeks  of  age  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  crossbred  cockerels 
to  weigh  two  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds  with  plenty  of  flesh  on  broad 
breasts.  They  are  well  feathered  at 
this  age,  though  this  is  partly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  well  balanced  diet 
provided  by  today’s  commercial 
mashes  and  good  management,  rather 
than  exclusively  to  an  inherently 
rapid  feather  development  of  these 
crossed  breeds.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  New  Hampshires  generally 
feather  better,  I  think,  than  Rocks. 
So  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  there 
has  been  a  decided  gain  so  far  as 
feathering  is  concerned  by  crossing 
these  breeds  with  Rocks. 

White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  also 
make  excellent  broilers,  and  are  es¬ 
pecially  prized  by  those  who  object 
to  the  black  residue  that  remains  at 
the  base  of  the  quills  of  dark- 
feathered  birds  when  the  pin  feathers 
are  broken  off.  Cornish  Giants,  either 
straight  or  crossed  with  another 
heavy  breed,  with  their  broad  deep 
breasts,  make  good  broilers  too;  as 
roasters  they  are  second  to  none. 

In  purchasing  baby  chicks,  of 
whatever  breed,  one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  there  can  be  poor  chicks 
of  any  strain  and,  conversely,  good 
chicks.  It  is  therefore  a  good  idea  to 
keep  a  few  points  in  mind  when 
ordering  baby  chicks  for  broilers.  To¬ 
day  a  poultryman  expects  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  buy  his  chicks  from 
pullorum  -  tested  and  accredited 
flocks.  Because  he  knows  there  have 


been  serious  outbreaks  of  Newcastle 
and  bronchitis  in  the  Northeast,  he 
should  make  sure  that  his  hatchery- 
man  has  taken  the  necessary  steps 
about  vaccination  and  inoculation 
against  these  avian  diseases.  He 
should  take  all  possible  precautions 
about  ordering  stock  from  a  reputa¬ 
ble  hatcheryman,  and  one  who  has  a 
thrifty  flock  supplying  him  with 
hatching  eggs. 

The  brooding  of  chicks  has  under¬ 
gone  some  rather  radical  changes 
during  the  past  few  years.  On  many 
farms  the  scattered  brooder  houses 
have  disappeared  and  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  permanent  brooder  house. 
Instead  of  heating  this  building  with 
stoves,  it  is  heated  either  by  radiant 
heating  or  hot  water  pipes  running 
down  the  center  of  the  house.  This 
type  of  building,  without  any  par¬ 
titions,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
raising  large  flocks  of  broilers.  Work 
in  such  a  building  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum;  also  the  maximum  number 
of  chicks  per  foot  of  floor  space  can 
be  raised  when  brooding  just  broilers. 
However,  there  are  still  great  num¬ 
bers  of  small  poultrymen  who  raise 
successful  broods  of  broilers  in 
scattered  brooder  houses  on  farms 
throughout  the  Northeast,  for  a  goodly 
percentage  of  our  poultry  is  still 
raised  by  small  producers. 

Sulfaquinoxaline  for  Coccidiosis 

From  the  day  the  baby  chicks  ar¬ 
rive  it  is  up  to  the  operator,  barring 
accidents,  as  to  just  what  percentage 
of  each  brood  he  will  raise  to  broiler 
stage.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  still  poultrymen  who  have  not 
heard  about  the  efficacy  of  sulfa¬ 
quinoxaline  in  combating  coccidiosis. 
Late  last  year  I  visited  a  small  poultry 
farm  where  the  owner  said  he  had 
had  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  among 
some  of  his  broilers;  someone  had 
told  him  about  using  a  sulfa  deriva¬ 
tive,  which  he  had  done  for  his  in¬ 
fected  chickens.  But  he  was  not  using 
it  for  a  brood  of  10-day  old  chicks 
which  were  almost  certain  to  con¬ 
tract  this  virulent  disease  unless 
immediate  preventive  measures  were 
taken.  I  urged  him  to  begin  imme¬ 
diately  feeding  mash  with  sulfa¬ 
quinoxaline.  Reports  from  all  poultry 
raisers  indicate  that  coccidiosis  mor¬ 
tality  can  he  held  to  a  minimum  if 
this  drug  is  used  continuously  for  the 
first  eight  or  nine  weeks.  The  broiler 
raiser  will  find  this  new  drug  of 
especial  advantage  because  he  is 
likely  to  fill  his  floor  space  to  its 
maximum  capacity,  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing  has  always  made  the  broiler  flock 
especially  susceptible  to  coccidiosis. 
The  slight  extra  cost  per  bag  of  mash 
with  sulfaquinoxaline  is  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  that  the  broiler  raiser  can 
make. 

No  other  mash  or  hard  grain 
should  be  fed  while  using  this  medi¬ 
cated  mash;  but  scratch  grain  or 
cracked  corn  can  be  added  to  the 
birds’  diet  when  the  sulfaquinoxaline 
mash  is  discontinued  and  the  birds 
are  switched  onto  a  broiler  mash. 
When  the  switch  is  made,  the  amount 
of  hard  grain  fed  should  be  limited 
at  first,  then  gradually  increased 
until  it  amounts  to  about  one  third  of 
the  total  daily  feed  intake.  Many 
poultrymen  prefer  to  scatter  the 
grain  in  the  litter  or  on  top  of  the 
hoppers  once  a  day,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  before  the  birds  at  all  times,  as 
they  are  likely  to  maintain  better 
appetites  if  this  feeding  practice  is 
followed.  The  main  thing,  however, 
is  to  keep  feed  consumption  high  and 
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get  the  birds  in  shape  for  market  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  and  grit 
should  be  provided.  Running  water, 
of  course,  is  almost  indispensible 
for  anyone  contemplating  broiler  pro¬ 
duction  on  any  scale.  During  the  cool 
weather  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  birds  to  consume  plenty 
of  mash  but,  when  the  weather  gets 
hot,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  different  story. 
Pelleted  mash  can  be  fed  to  good 
advantage  at  this  time,  and,  if  the 
broilers  are  on  range,  pellets  will 
help  to  keep  wastage  at  a  minimum. 
Mash  should  not  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  in  the  hoppers;  it  tends 
to  get  stale  and  cake  and  the  birds 
will  not  eat  it  in  such  condition. 
Plenty  of  mash  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  birds,  but  not  more  than 
they  will  clean  up. 

Handling  Birds  on  Range 

Early  hatched  broilers  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  reared  almost  completely  in 
confinement,  but  the  later  broods  can 
be  moved  on  range.  As  soon  as  the 
birds  are  well  feathered,  and  can  get 
along  without  artificial  heat,  they 
can  be  transferred  to  range  shelters, 
provided  the  shelters  are  equipped 
with  heavy  burlap  or  paper  or  some 
other  good  windbreak.  If  the  broilers 
are  placed  on  a  well-sodded  range, 
the  birds  can  derive  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  their  diet  from  the  young 
grass  or  clover  coming  along  with  the 
spring  days;  thus  the  brooder  house 
or  houses  will  be  released  for  the 
next  batch  of  chicks. 

What  does  the  purchaser  of  a  flock 
of  broilers  expect  to  buy?  He  wants 
the  flock  to  be  as  nearly  uniform  in 
size  as  possible.  He  wants  the  birds 
well  feathered,  with  fresh,  bright 
plumage,  and  healthy  yellow  shanks. 
Above  all,  he  wants  broilers  with 
well  -  meated  thighs  and  plump 
breasts,  birds  that  will  be  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  possible  when  offered  for  sale 
in  the -market. 

Trend  in  Broiler  Prices 

There  is  no  indication  that  broiler 
prices  will  be  high  this  coming  year 
or  that  there  will  be  any  shortage  of 
broilers.  However,  the  unprofitably 
low  level  to  which  prices  dropped 
early  last  Autumn  may  deter  some 
people  from  raising  so  many,  or  cur¬ 
tailing  broiler  operations  altogether. 
If  this  happens  the  man  who  stays 
in  the  business  will  gain  thereby. 
But  there  will,  in  any  case,  be  a  sale 
for  good  birds.  Probably  the  highest 
prices  of  the  year  will  be  for  early 
hatched  broilers  that  come  to  market 
in  fine  condition,  and  before  it  is 
glutted.  The  warning  of  many  whole¬ 
sale  purchasers  of  last  year  should  be 
heeded  by  all  broiler  raisers.  Dealers 
warned  that  there  was  no  market  for 
any  birds  except  those  in  first  class 
condition.  Retailers,  too,  should  see 
that  only  the  birds  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  are  sent  out  to  their  customers. 
These  dressed  birds  should  be  free 
from  pinfeathers,  without  tears  or 
bruises,  split  dowp  the  back,  the 
giblets  cleaned  and  replaced,  and  the 
bird  packaged  in  a  clean,  attractive 
wrapping.  The  profit  from  whole¬ 
saling  broilers  is  not  large,  per  bird, 
which  is  one  reason  for  doing  it  on  a 
large  scale. 

To  summarize:  In  order  to  insure  a 
profit,  the  poultryman  must  get  good 
healthy  stock  to  start  with,  he  should 
feed  mash  containing  sulfaquinox- 
aline  during  the  first  few  critical 
weeks  of  the  chicks’  growth,  regulate 
temperatures  to  facilitate  rapid 
feather  development,  and  exercise  all 
good  management  practices  that  will 
guarantee  a  flock  of  sturdy,  plump 
broilers  that  will  be  ready  early  in 
the  season.  Temperatures  for  chicks 
should  range  from  a  high  of  90-95 
degrees  F.  when  the  chicks  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  brooder  house  down  to 
around  60-65  degrees  F.  when  they 
are  about  six  or  seven  weeks  old  and 
the  heat  can  be  discontinued,  unless 
there  is  unusually  severe  weather  or 
a  protracted  wet  spell.  I  have  never 
bothered  much  with  a  thermometer 
after  the  first  few  days,  adjusting  the 
heat  by  observing  the  comfort  of  the 
chicks  rather  than  watching  the 
column  of  mercury.  Heat  should  be 
reduced  consistently  and  steadily  as 
the  birds  grow.  If  the  chicks  are  kept 
a  little  on  the  cool  side,  instead  of 
too  much  on  the  hot  side,  they  will 
feather  much  more  efficiently. 

The  size  of  late  flocks  will,  of 
course,  be  regulated  by  demand  and 
price.  For  the  retail  trade,  dress  off 
only  those  birds  that  are  in  good 
shape  and  which  will  satisfy  the 
critical  requirements  of  today’s 
housewife.  Thomas  Foster 


There  are  no  finer 
baby  chicks  than 

SUNNYBROOK 

regardless  of  price! 


SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS  HAVE  EVERTHING 
—  ROBUST  HEALTH  —  QUICK  GROWTH  —  TOP 
MEAT  QUALITY  AND  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
THEY  ARE  BRED  FROM  THE  BEST  PRODUCTION 
STRAINS  IN  AMERICA.  EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT 
IN  A  BABY  CHICK  WILL  BE  FOUND  IN  THESE 
1950  SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS.  WE  HAVE  BEEN  30 
LONG  YEARS  DEVELOPING  THEM  TO  THIS 
HIGH  DEGREE  OF  PERFECTION.  NO  MATTER 
WHETHER  IT  IS  EGGS  OR  MEAT  YOU 
WANT,  TRY  SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR. 


COMPARE  THEM,  NOT  WITH  JUST  ANY  OTHER 
BABY  CHICK  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  BUT  WITH 
ANY  BABY  CHICK  AT  ANY  PRICE.  OUR  PRICES 
ARE  ASTONISHINGLY  LOW  FOR  SUCH  HIGH 
QUALITY.  SO  WHY  LOOK  ANY  FURTHER.  BUY 
SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS.  WE  HAVE  THEM  IN 
ALL  THE  POPULAR  BREEDS.  ONCE  YOU  TRY 
THEM — YOU’LL  ALWAYS  BUY  THEM!  WRITE  FOR 
OUR  NEW  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK 
ALSO  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  PLEASE  DO  IT  NOW! 


U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  course . 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  2 


BABY  CHICKS— STARTED  PULLETS— CAPONS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR— Owner-Manager 

_ PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


4T, 


*7 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

One  of  The  Country's  Top  Broiler  Strains 

The  meat  strain  (fast,  light  colored 
feathering)  with  proven  production 
ability.  Quality  hatcheries  offer  you  a 
good  market  and  top  money  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Free  catalog  describes  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  strain. 
Write  today. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

BOXFORD,  MASS. 
MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


P.  O.  BOX  1 
P.  O.  BOX  7! 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS 


M. 


W.  B.  BOOHER 
C.  52  NILES  AVE.. 


Range  Shelters, 
Brooder  Houses  and 
Laying  Houses  for 
chickens  and  turkeys, 
also  range  feeders 
and  other  range 
equipment.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 

WARREN.  OHIO 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 

Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  direct  from  this  advL 


BABY 

CHICKS 


New  Hampshires,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  . 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. . 

Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites. . 


Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$10.90  $13.90  $11.50 


11.90 

11.90 

12.90 


14.90 

24.50 

26.00 


12.50 

3.00 

6.00 


$7 


.95 


Per  IOO 
ANY  SEX 
ANY  BREED 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.50 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


9 


— oHerj  WOLF 

|tneCIU  ^ - "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  (HICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


As  a  reward  for  ordering  yoor  chicks  foar  weeks  in  advance 
we  will  send  yoa  WOLF  "AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  "AAA”  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  8  Breeds  backed  by  40  years  of  rigid  flock 
improvement  work.  Prompt,  eourteoas  service  with  overnight, 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG V 

Shows  you  how  to  make  Money  with  yoer  poultry.  Tells  all" 
about  WOLF  FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS  from  U.  $. 
Approved-Pullorum  Controlled  Flocks. 


WOLF  7ra.renedr?  HATCHERY 

DEPT. 5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  4,  1950 


Buy 
Better 
Breeding 

...and  get  high  egg 
production  and  quick 
meat  from  one  strain 

Grade  up  your  flock  this  year.  Buy  Better  Breeding.  Get 
a  strain  that  will  give  you  high  egg  production  and  quick 
meat  too!  Buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires,  the  dual 
purpose  bird. 

Back  of  this  high  production  strain  are  22  years  of  pedigree 
breeding.  You  get  chicks  that  give  you  two  way  profits. 

(  Cockerels  reach  market  size  in  minimum  feeding  time. 
Pullets  mature  early,  are  heavy  producers  of  large  eggs. 

Try  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Chicks  are 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


ALGER 


Q  oldest  ollampA. 


OFFER  GREATER 
PROFIT 

OPPORTUNITY! 


Alger  Golden  Hamps  inherit  a  well 
balanced  combination  of  these  profit¬ 
able  characteristics: 

HIGH  LIVABILITY 


FAST  GROWTH  and  FEATHERING 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  COLOR 
SUPERIOR  MEAT  QUALITY 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


No  wonder  hundreds  of  poultrymen  de¬ 
pend  on  these  improved  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  for  dual-profit  and  efficiency. 

Take  advantage  of  this  original  strain 
that  has  become  so  popular  since  its 
introduction  in  1939.  Every  chick  from 
our  own  9,000  Golden  Hamp  Breeders. 
Mass^U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 

Get  full  story  bf  what 
Alger  Golden  Hamps  can 
do  for  you.  Write  for 
free  folder  today. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


■ 

I 


The  new  Egg-Type  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
that  combines: 

•  Top  Egg  Production 

•  Excellent  Meat  Quality 
•  Light  Feather  Color 
—  plus  7  other  profitable  factors. 

This  Strain  developed  by  9  years  skillful  selec¬ 
tive  breeding — available  only  from  us. 

Also  hatching  Barred  Cross  and  Sex -Linked  Chicks. 
Write  today  for  folder  and  full  information. 

SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  R,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 

*  M  incorporated 

•4Ur  £  N.  LARRAHt 

~ 

The  most  thoroughly  proven  strain  of  pro¬ 
duction  New  Hampshires  in  existence. 
25th  year  of  pedigreeing — both  eggs  and 
meat.  New  24  page  catalog  FREE. 
Write  today. 

L.j 

T' 

A  Nit,  O.S.  Pullorum  Clean,  P  O  P.  Breeding  form 

NEDLAR  FARMS  « 

BO*  F  ■  •  PETERBOROUGH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

: 

CAPONS  5  WEEKS  OLD  ggS  &  ■*£ 

F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


!7  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

Bt  still  working  toiinpfov^ 


MOUL’S  Vigor -Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years  —  the 
program  we’ll  continue  to  follow  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  producers  of  egg  and  meat  profits. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 

We  ShiD  bv  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Bo*  K  .  '  fUR.N.H. 


Danish’s  Good  Chicks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  3  EGGS 


is  what  it  takes  to  pay  that  extra  cost  of 
good  chicks. 

Wooltop  “P.  B.”  New  Hampshires  are  a  high 
producing  strain  that  will  lay  up  to  40  more 
eggs  than  an  average  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
also  practically  non-broody — and  are  Mass.,  U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  Free  Catalog". 
WOOLTOP  FARM 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


-  CAPON  PELLETS  - - 

100,  $3.00;  1000.  $25.00.  Implantor  $2.50.  Turkey 
Bits  100,  50e:  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead  heating 
cable  I3e  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  GO'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


Brooding  With  Radiant  Heat 


Radiant  heat  is  probably  the  most 
discussed  method  of  chick  brooding 
ever  introduced.  A  few  years  ago, 
and  even  today,  in  some  quarters,  it 
is  viewed  as  a  contraption  of  the 
devil.  Its  adversaries  say:  (a)  That 
it  dries  the  chicks  out;  (b)  that  it 
doesn’t  really  keep  the  floor  dry  and 
prevent  coccidiosis;  and  that  it  costs 
too  much. 

Well,  let’s  answer  those  charges 
one  by  one  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

Dehydrated  Chicks 

Charge  No.  1  is  that  the  chicks  are 
dehydrated.  It  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  almost  everyone  who  has 
used  radiant  heat  that,  if  the  brood¬ 
ing  room  is  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature  level,  there  will  be  no 
more  dehydration  trouble  than 
exists  under  any  other  method  of 
brooding,  be  it  over  the  floor  heat 
pipes,  coal  or  electric  brooders,  or 
what  have  you.  The  air  is  usually  a 
little  too  dry  under  any  brooding 
method.  A  60  to  70  per  cent  humidity 
is  viewed  as  correct,  but  most 
brooder  houses  get  along  at  50  per 
cent  or  thereabouts.  This  can  be 
raised  a  little  by  placing  straw 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  brood¬ 
ing  room,  and  dampening  it.  Except 
for  the  first  few  days,  when  slightly 
more  heat  may  be  needed,  chicks 
should  be  brooded  at  about  82  de¬ 
grees  F.,  under  radiant  heat.  This  82 
degrees  is  maintained  at  the  chicks’ 
own  level,  a  few  inches  from  the 
floor.  Up  near  the  ceiling,  the 
temperature  should  be  from  five  to 
15  degrees  lower.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  opening  the  windows  wide 
and  letting  in  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Under  these  conditions  the  chicks 
will  run  about  in  a  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  state. 

The  best  criterion  for  judging  the 
proper  room  temperature  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  chicks  themselves.  If 
they  huddle,  or  stand  around 
languidly  holding  their  wings  out, 
you  will  have  to  raise  or  lower  your 
thermostat  settings  accordingly.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  chicks  cannot  move 
away  from  the  heat  as  in  the  case  of 
the  brooder  stove,  so  you  must  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  temperature.  And 
keep  those  windows  open  wide.  This 
will  keep  the  air  fresh  and  bring  in 
outside  moisture. 

Dry  Floors 

As  for  the  question  of  radiant  heat 
keeping  the  floor  dry  or  not,  radiant 
heat  will  keep  the  floor  adequately 
dry  for  at  least  eight  or  10  weeks  un¬ 
less  the  house  is  close  to  a  very  large 
body  of  water.  A  few  shavings  spread 
on  damp  spots  will  answer  this  prob¬ 
lem  after  the  10- week  point.  Litter 
can  be  built  up  this  way  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  if  you  decide  to 
keep  layers  in  a  radiantly  heated  pen. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  is  of  course 
necessary  at  all  times  in  any  chicken 
house,  if  you  wish  to  maintain  a  dry 
floor.  Radiant  heat  will  not  prevent 


coccidiosis,  but  it  does  help  control 
the  magnitude  of  the  outbreak,  as 
droppings  quickly  dry  up. 

Building  Costs 

The  cost  of  building  a  radiantly 
heated  brooding  house  is  higher  than 
that  of  building  any  other  type,  but 
it  is  commensurate  with  the  value  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  not  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  putting  heat  pipes  over  the 
floor  and  placing  metal  hovers  on 
them.  For  the  additional  cost  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  pipes  in  the  cement  floor,  you 
receive  the  advantages  of  a  dry  floor 
and  greater  ease  of  cleaning  and 
working  with  the  birds.  Your  water 
pipes  can  also  be  placed  in  the  con¬ 
crete  floor,  thereby  getting  them  out 
of  the  way.  Of  course,  if  you  are  only 
going  to  brood  a  few  hundred,  or 
even  a  thousand  birds,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  off  with  brooder 
stoves.  ~ 

Disease  Control 

• 

Radiant  heat,  combined  with  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  in  the  ration,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  method  yet  found  for 
inexpensive  and  effective  control  of 
coccidiosis.  With  continuous  small 
amounts  of  sulfaquinoxaline  in  the 
feed  until  the  chicks  are  12  to  14 
weeks  of  age,  coupled  with  radiant 
heat  brooding,  losses  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  eliminated. 

That  answers  all  the  questions 
raised  against  radiant  heat,  so  let’s 
get  on  with  some  details  about  con¬ 
struction  and  methods. 

Construction  Methods 

Hot  air,  water  and  steam  have  all 
been  used  with  success.  The  hot  air 
type  heat  utilizes  a  12-inch  tile  pipe 
imbedded  in  the  floor,  while  steam 
and  hot  water  use  anywhere  from 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  and 
a  half  inch  metal  pipe. 

Hot  water  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  efficient,  and  is  used 
in  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  instal¬ 
lations.  Experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  California  with  soil  heat¬ 
ing  cable,  laid  three  inches  apart  in 
the  cement,  but  little  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  of  their  effectiveness.  When 
hot  water  is  used,  wrought  iron  pipe 
is  recommended.  It  will  last  longer 
than  most  other  metals,  is  not  pro¬ 
hibitively  expensive,  and  has  the 
very  important  advantage  of  having 
the  same  rate  of  expansion  as  con¬ 
crete,  thus  minimizing  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  cracking  the  cement  slab 
through  overexpansion.  Wrought  iron 
pipe  also  has  great  corrosion  resis¬ 
tance  and  can  be  relied  on  to  last 
almost  indefinitely. 

The  heat  pipes  should  be  spaced 
from  12  to  14  inches  apart.  A  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  pipe  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  very  cold  places,  and  for 
those  buildings  that  are  not  insu¬ 
lated;  otherwise  one  inch  pipe  is 
used.  Joints  in  the  pipe  should  be 
tested  at  about  100  pounds  of  air 
pressure  and  left  overnight  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  leaks,  before 
the  cement  is  laid.  There  should  be 


Where  necessary,  a  light  litter  will  keep  the  floor  dry  in  a  house  using 
radiant  heating.  These  well  grown  Rock  pullets  have  been  developed  under 
radiant  heating  at  the  poultry  farm  of  Ralph  V.  Calkin,  Cochecton,  Sullivan 
County,  New  York.  The  thermostat  for  heat  control  is  shown  in  the  right 

foreground, 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Bred  Since  1922  for 
LIVABILITY, 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE, 
and  STEADY  EGG  LAYING 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  males  used 
are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better.  Co¬ 
operating  fully  in  Pullorum  and  breed 
improvement  phases  of  N.  P.  I.  P.  We 
concentrate  on  QUALITY  —  not  Quantity. 
Every  chick  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  farm.  Breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Sex-Links  (Red -Rock)  also  available. 
Order  soon!  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

DrjniME’C  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
DUl/lllLl  U  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


Increase  your  poultry  Income  by  raising 
chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro- 
—  duction  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  established 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns:  Strong 
Chicks,  Good  Livability,  Large-type,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Bed-Rock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY*  POULTRY-FARM 


"WUesie  Quality  Pwkuuuuited'1 


DEPT.  20  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


CEDARHURST 


LARGE 

BRED  30  YEARS  BY 
LEGHORN  SPECIALIST 

On  a  hen-housed  basis,  Cedarhurst 
Leghorns  AVERAGED  269.5  eggs  per 
bird.  In  N.  J.  Flock  Mating  Test,  1946-48,  our  2-yr. 
profit  over  feed  cost  was  $5.35  per  bird  per  year.  Egg 
quality  is  tops.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  re¬ 
order  year  after  year.  Order  now — Special  30th  Anni¬ 
versary  Price  saves  you  $2  per  400.  Write  for  1950 
Illustrated  Catalog.  ALFRED  TRUDEL,  Box  R. 


CEDARHURST  RahwaY,  N.J. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  • 


SIZE  FOR 


100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and  _ 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  J 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets  ■ 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  I 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  I 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  | 
Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  | 
1EW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren.  0.  | 


Our  37th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALIST  E  R  V I LLE.  PA. 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED.  Leading  Breeds. 
Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  (J.  S.  Pullorum 
Passed.  All  breeders  passed  bloodtest  100%  —  no 
reactors.  Three  world  records,  U.  S.  Egg  Contests. 

Early  Order  Discount.  Free  Catalog. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis.  III. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  A  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  A  Ckls.  Send  for  free  cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 


Big.  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  L  Reds.  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red. 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Writ©  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


EES 


I  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
bens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


~ — HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed,  No  Cannibalism, 
tullorum  Tested.  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A*  E.  HAMPTON.  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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no  cinders  in  the  cement  mix  be¬ 
cause  they  will  corrode  the  pipe  in 
a  short  time.  The  thickness  of  the 
cement  slab  should  be  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  inches,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  pipe.  It  is  also  a 
wise  move  to  place  two  inch  by  four 
inch  mesh  welded  wire  in  the  slab 
at  the  time  of  pouring  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  large  cracks  appearing. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
be  sure  that  the  slab  does  not  dry 
too  quickly  and  thereby  weaken  it¬ 
self.  As  soon  as  the  cement  has  set 
sufficiently,  it  should  be  wet  down 
and  kept  damp  for  at  least  a  week. 
Burlap  bags  or  straw  can  be  placed 
on  it  to  hold  the  dampness.  If  water 
should  appear  while  troweling  is 
being  done,  halt  work  until  the 
cement  sets  enough  so  that  no  further 
water  rises.  When  water  comes  to  the 
surface  it  draws  cement,  weakens  the 
slab,  and  causes  dusting  at  a  future 
date. 

Should  you  decide  to  build  a 
radiantly  heated  brooding  house, 
your  first  move  will  be  to  take  the 
specifications  for  your  building  to  a 
plumbing  supply  house  and  have 
their  engineer  draw  up  plans.  He  will 
know  what  size  boiler  and  pipes  to 
utilize  along  with  the  other  fittings 
necessary  for  proper  installation. 


When  pouring  the  cement,  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  heated  slab.  This  can  be 
done  best  and  most  simply  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  four  inch  wide  strip  of  insu¬ 
lation  board  around  the  outside  edges 
of  the  room. 

The  thermostats  for  controlling  the 
heat  of  each  room  are  placed  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor,  at  the  chicks’ 
own  level,  and  a  wire  guard  put 
around  them.  A  separate  circulating 
pump  is  used  for  each  floor,  and  the 
thermostats  are  wired  to  control  the 
pumps.  Thus  you  have  an  indepen¬ 
dent  heat  control  system  for  each 
floor  of  your  house. 

On  the  bottom  floor  an  inch  thick 
layer  of  insulating  cement  should 
first  be  laid,  to  prevent  heat  from 
escaping  downward  into  the  ground. 
Strips  of  insulating  board,  laid  under 
the  pipes,  can  be  substituted  for  the 
cement.  This  procedure  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  upper  stories,  as  heat  escap¬ 
ing  downward  will  warm  the  floors 
below.  The  length  of  pipe  next  to  the 
outside  wall  should  be  within  a  few 
inches  of  it  to  .prevent  the  outdoor 
cold  from  chilling  that  portion  of  the 
slab. 

Some  additional  bracing  is  neces¬ 
sary  when  building  the  wooden  floors 
to  support  the  cement  slab  on  upper 
stories.  Extra  overlayers  and  addi¬ 
tional  support  posts,  of  pipe  or 
lumber,  should  be  used  to  hold  up 
the  weight  of  about  25  tons  per 
thousand  square  feet. 

One  company  has  been  working  on 
a  radiant  heat  system  using  three- 
quarter  inch  copper  tubing.  Since  a 
roll  of  tubing  contains  60  to  100  feet, 
fewer  joints  are  necessary.  The  tub¬ 
ing  is  also  easy  to  handle  and  bend 
to  form  the  coils.  Whether  there  is 
any  possibility  of  its  cracking  the 
cement,  due  to  opposing  rates  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  has  not  been  published. 

When  using  radiant  heat,  no  litter 
is  necessary  except  as  previously 
mentioned.  Also,  more  birds  can  be 
raised  per  square  foot  than  by  any 
other  method,  as  no  heating  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed  on  the  floor  to  take  up 
space.  These  advantages,  together 
with  a  dry  floor,  a  lessened  fire  haz¬ 
ard  and  greater  ease  of  operation, 
make  it  worthwhile  to  investigate 
thoroughly  this  practical  brooding 
method  if  one  is  contemplating  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  plant  in  the  future. 

R.  V.  Calkin 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $450 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  ..... . .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4  00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry. 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  4.00 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais- 

ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3  50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.5o 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  350 

For  saie  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYER 


High  All-Time  Pen,  Championship  Class  at  California  Test.  Net  Profit  $8.10  per  bird  over  feed  cost. 


In  (1948-49)  official  laying  tests  our 
White  Leghorns  won  as  follows: 

1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  all  tests. 

2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class 
at  California., 

3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia. 

4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania. 

Our  White  Leghorns  still  hold  the 
All-Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 

We  Hatch  the  Year  ’Round 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Cross,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and 
Barred  Rocks  all  year  .  .  .  own  two 
hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity 
— three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  also  carry  on  a  com¬ 
plete  pedigree-progeny  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Write  for  our  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describing  our  breeding  program. 


Here  is  an  80'  x  70'  dairy  barn  we  redmodeled  into 
a  5.500-hen  laying  house.  Works  very  well.  Pond 
in  foreground  is  9'  deep,  stocked  with  blue  gills 
and  bass. 


These  two  houses  on  our  Number  Three  Farm 
hold  9,000  layers  in  all;  we  do  most  of  our  trap¬ 
nesting  in  these  houses. 


This  is  Harrison  Fagan,  who  works  on  our  breed¬ 
ing,  about  to  remove  pedigree  chicks  from  tray 
for  wingbanding.  We  wingband  over  40,000  chicks 
each  spring.  We  hatch  over  2,000,000  commercial 
chicks  per  year.  All  of  our  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks  are  exactly  the  same  breeding  as 
our  pedigree  and  contest  pens. 


At  left  is  a  cut  of  the  Poultry  Tribune 
Trophy  which  we  won  for  the  first  time 
last  year.  We  had  twelve  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  entered  in  Official  Tests  for 
1948-49  and  they  averaged  273.50  eggs 
and  287.90  points — a  new  high  record  set 
for  the  troohy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt.  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


QTJ  TNpT  s.  C.  WHITE 

Oil/ll/LlJLl  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  largo  type  special  selected  B.  W.  D. 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland.  Michiaan 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  laree  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder, 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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YOU  CAN 
SUXE  Wl 


«  WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  EXTRA  EGGS 
FOR  MORE  MEAT 


eggs 

ion.  Send  for  Leghorn  pul- 

'noney'rhSs8from  50,000  2-to-5  yr-  , 
Lets  or  jprs  laying  eggs  a 

tints  “  lo“.  do««» - - 


JAL 

it  production.  roasters 

HT  ,  _  Write  for  tacts.  1 

TuTpTpullets  available 


FOR  TOP  RESULTS-0RDER  NOW 

WENE  HAS  THE  BREED  TO  MEET  _ 

YOUR  NEED.  Select  from  12  straight  breeds  EL"ER  H  WEN[ 
and  crosses.  If  you’re  not  getting  top  profits,  write  us. 
Our  experts  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  on  the  right  breed 
or  cross  to  meet  your  particular  market  requirements. 

SOUND  BREEDING  IS  your  security.  Wene’s  rigid 
breeding  program  is  your  assurance  of  real,  consistent 
profits.  _____ 


Wene’s  250  acre  breeding  farm  where  our  stock  is  con¬ 
stantly  improved  to  develop  maximum  livability  and 
highest  production. 

U.S.  PULIORUM  CLEAN)  tailsonWENE- 

TOicte  g7*d<xif  fat  *?*tec*  Columbians. 

AND  SPECIAL  MARCH  DISCOUNTS 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  b-6  Vineland,  N.J. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Straight  Run 
And 

Sexed  Toms 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 


Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

21  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance, 
stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED  -  ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 
—  quick  growing,  high  producing. 

LEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultryman  —  high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

-  CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg 
or  broiler  meat  production. 


MAINE  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


M  O  Y  E  X 

POULTRY  PREPARATION 

Non-Poisonous  and  Non-Toxic 

Controls  most  diseases  in  Chickens 
and  blackhead  in  Turkeys. 

6-OZ.  75c  —  QUARTS  $3.00 
GALLONS  $10.00 
MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE 

Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer  or  feed 
mill  ...  or  write  direct  ,  .  .to: 

H.  L.  MOYER  CO.,  Inc. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  “AAiAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 
25-$9.95;  50-$ 1 5.95 ;  100-$29.50; 

30O-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breeders 
12  ducklings  $4.45;  25-S8.95;  59 

$14.95;  100- $27.95:  300-$8l.95. 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
O.O. D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  D-10,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


For  GREATER 
PROFITS 

S00 


H 

Slip 

I  PEDIGREED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

The  inherent  abilities  that  mean  profits  —  High 
Production,  Top  Livability,  Large  Egg  and  Body 
Size  —  are  yours  in  Burr’s  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
18  years  pedigree  breeding.  3,500  Pedigreed 
breeders  on  our  farm.  79.4%  of  our  1,700  B.O.P. 
Candidates  (1948)  qualified,  with  a  hen-housed 
average  of  240  eggs  per  bird. 


Pa.-U.S.  Puliorum  Clean 


Burr  Leghorns  ideal  for  commercial  egg  production, 
foundation,  or  improvement.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  now.  Write  for  folder  today. 


BURR’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  1-R  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


ARSH  ALLSuIr 

O NEY- MAKERS’?" 

clean 

'Selected  StsituHi  ,  tyasim  Plane*.’ 


BROILER  SPECIAL 

Bed-Rock  Cross  Cockerels  from 
U.S.  Approved,  Puliorum  Clean, 
Newcastle  Vaccinated  Breeders. 
15,000  available  weekly,  truck  load 
of  10,000  delivered  to  your  plant 
at  an  unusually  low  price.  Write: 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ANDERSON’S  REDS 

Bred  for  high  egg  production,  fast  growth  and 
feathering,  sired  by  Mass.  It.  O.  P.  males  from 
dams  of  250  to  847  eggs.  2  to  4  year  old  hen 
breeders.  Puliorum  clean.  Excellent  for  commercial 
eggs  or  crossing.  Sex-link  chicks.  Placed  fourth 
sex  -  link  —  second  heaviest  with  Cross  in 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow. 

RALPH  W.  ANDERSON.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Pre  War  Prices.  Special  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts  now.  Write  for  estimate. 


LIGHTNING  ROD  CO.,  INC. 
17  John  St.,  Rensselaer,  N.Y. 


405  Lexington 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  Puliorum  Clean  BROAD  BREAST 
BRONZE  and  BELTSVILLE  White  Poults.  Prices 
reasonable.  BATDORF  TURKEY  FARM,  Troy,  Ohio 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


7  MODELS— $99  up  jggpggi  other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  i  ui 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in  *•  "e  11  • 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-077  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— CHAIN  SAWS  $150.00  UP 


C.  LOOMIS, 


BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Grange  News 


The  National  Grange  Mutual  Lia¬ 
bility  Company  calls  the  attention  of 
Pennsylvanians  to  the  recent  Act  of 
the  Legislature  relative  to  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  Enforcement 
started  on  February  1  this  year.  This 
act  provides  that  within  24  hours 
after  a  motor  vehicle  accident  re¬ 
sulting  in  injuries  or  death  to  any 
person  or  damage  to  any  person’s 
property  in  excess  of  $100,  the 
operator  of  every  car  involved  must 
file  a  written  report  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Revenue.  Official  forms 
for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained 
from  any  notary  public,  justice  of 
peace,  alderman,  or  members  of  the 
police  department. 

The  accident  must  be  reported  as 
stated  regardless  of  who  is  to  blame. 
If  the  operator  of  a  car  involved  is 
physically  incapable  of  reporting,  it 
is  the  duty  of  any  other  participant 
in  the  accident  to  forward  the  report. 
It  will  pay  to  get  a  report  form  now 
and  keep  it  in  your  car.  Failure  to  re¬ 
port  an  accident  as  previously  out¬ 
lined,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10 
plus  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment, 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  days.  Wilful  failure,  refusal  or 
neglect  to  report  is  also  punishable 
by  suspension  of  license. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  in  the 
Borough  of  Kane,  McKean  County, 
State  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton 
discussed  ’the  various  needs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Order.  He  stated  in 
conclusion:  “The  Grange  is  noted  for 
its  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  the  fact  that  its  pro¬ 
gram  originates  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  Subordinate  and  Porno  n  a 
Granges.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  resolutions  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  State  Grange,  and  no 
Subordinate  is  too  small  to  present 
a  resolution  to  be  acted  upon  at  a 
session  of  the  State  Grange.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  I  would  favor  a 
policy  of  the  Subordinate  Granges 
developing  this  principle  to  a  greater 
use  in  order  that  sound  and  construc¬ 
tive  Grange  policies  shall  originate 
from  the  individual  members  of  the 
Order.” 

Milford  Grange  No.  1744  was  re¬ 
cent  host  to  the  Somerset  County 
Pomona  Grange.  The  forenoon  session 
was  in  charge  of  Worthy  Master 
Luther  C.  Long.  The  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  delivered  by  J.  Irvin 
Gindlesperger,  Master  of  Milford 
Grange,  and  the  response  was  given 
by  State  Deputy  Henry  Friedline. 

During  the  business  session  the  bi¬ 
ennial  election  of  officers  was  held. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Master,  Miss  Alice  B.  Ogline;  Over¬ 
seer,  William  Ringler;  lecturer,  Miss 
Alpha  Enos;  chaplain,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Buechley;  steward,  J.  Irvin  Gindles¬ 
perger;  assistant  -  steward,  Wilbur 
Romesberg;  treasurer,  Henry  Fried- 
line;  secretary,  Milton  A.  Baker; 
gatekeeper,  Adam  Lepley;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Bowman;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Earl 
Dickey;  Flora,  Miss  Elaine  Growall; 
lady  assistant-steward,  Mrs.  Jean 
Lepley;  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  A.  B.  Hoffman;  member 
of  the  finance  committee,  H.  H. 
Ringler. 

Potter  County  Pomona  No.  54  re¬ 
cently  met  at  Odin  Grange  Hall,  with 
Odin  Grange  No.  1254  as  host.  During 
the  day  and  evening  there  were  12 
Potter  County  Granges  represented 
with  150  members  present.  Among 
the  visitors  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Haynes,  Master  land 


Lecturer  respectively  of  McKean 
County  Pomona. 

Amity  Grange,  Washington  County, 
recently  sponsored  a  banquet  fol¬ 
lowed  by  open  house  celebrating  the 
83rd  birthday  of  the  only  doctor  in 
the  community,  Dr.  William  Lincoln 
Dodd.  He  has  been  a  Granger  for  53 
years,  and  a  true  friend,  not  only  in 
his  profession  but  also  to  his  many 
neighbors  and  patrons. 


During  the  past  year  names  of  32 
persons  whose  membership  was  60 
years  or  more  were  listed  by  the 
Grange.  New  Hampshire  had  the 
most,  with  Connecticut  a  close 

second. 

The  oldest  recorded  membership 
is  that  of  A.  M.  Cornell  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  who  has  been  a  Grange 
member  for  more  than  72  years. 

Brother  Cornell  was  Lecturer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  from 

1899  to  1905.  .  D. 


Business  Bits 

“Benefits  of  Rotary  Tillage”  —  The 
Seaman  Rotary  Tiller  is  designed  to 
produce  a  perfect  seed  bed  that  will 
promote  better  germination,  drought 
resistant  crops  and  increased  yields. 
It  can  be  regulated  to  produce  medi¬ 
um,  fine  or  coarse  tillage  and  works 
on  hard  soils  and  rocky  fields.  On 
average  fields,  one  trip  is  sufficient 
for  a  perfect  seed  bed.  The  advantage 
of  this  labor  and  time-saving  ma¬ 
chine  is  fully  described  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  booklet  that  will  be  mailed 
without  cost.  Address  Seaman  Motors, 
Inc.,  392  N.  25th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Farm  Seed  Facts  —  Anyone  who 
contemplates  buying  farm  seeds  this 
season  will  be  interested  in  Dibble’s 
attractive  seed  catalog  that  lists  and 
describes  the  leading  varieties  of 
potatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  soy  beans 
and  grasses.  Numerous  illustrations  in 
natural  color  add  to  its  usefulness 
and  attractive  appearance.  One  of 
the  unique  features  of  this  catalog  is 
a  frank  discussion  of  the  seed  out¬ 
look  for  the  current  season.  There  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  some  varieties 
and  a  limited  supply  of  others. 

It  is  a  catalog  for  real  farmers  and 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
Address  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seed- 
grower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Modern  Farm  Harvesting  —  Farm¬ 
ers  who  harvest  hay,  corn  or  small 
grain  will  be  interested  in  the  versa¬ 
tile  Fox  Harvester  that  is  designed  to 
handle  all  forage  crops  grown  on  the 
farm.  The  Fox  has  three  interchange¬ 
able  harvesting  units;  the  pick-up 
cylinder,  the  mower-bar  and  the 
corn  unit.  All  three  units  fit  the  base 
machine  and  are  quickly,  and  easily 
interchanged.  The  equipment  is  il¬ 
lustrated  and  described  in  a  free 
booklet  offered  by  the  Fox  River 
Tractor  Company,  Box  R,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 


Not  a  rich  man’s  proposition  but 
just  what  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer 
needs  is  the  basic  theme  of  a  free 
booklet  recently  issued  by  Maritime 
Milling  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Included  in  this  constructive  book¬ 
let  are  rations  to  fit  every  feeding 
purpose  in  the  dairy  herd. 


Two-story  laying  houses  are  preferred  by  many  commercial  poultry  estab¬ 
lishments  because  they  are  efficient  and  conserve  space,  with  lower  over¬ 
head  per  bird  for  housing  costs. 
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depend  on  DeWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Offering  You  this 
complete  and  reliable  Service: 

1.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  "On  Time”  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 

Super  Broad  Breast  Bronze, 

White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 

A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  *—  ask  for  full  details 
TODAY! 

Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 
in  1950. 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


Write  Today  for 
your  FREE  Catalog 
_  Dept.  TR 
Zeeland,  Michigan 


Mote  'pA&Jfitd. 


with  BROAD-BREASTED 

Domes  Strain 

BONNIE  BANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
— command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  Breed¬ 
ers.  One  strain  only.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery,  officially  inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices! 

BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 

P.  O.  Box-  R-2,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


COLORFUL-NEW 

FOLDER 

Get  your  copy ! 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bank  poults 
make  more 
money  for  you! 
Write  today! 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  STRAIN 

Big  Meat  Type  —  Broad  Breasts.  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Small  Whites 

KNOLL  TURKEY  STRAIN 

BOX  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes’  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop. 
U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern 
Bred,  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
We  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
Wyngarden  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  28,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Get  U.S.  Certified  Broad  BbronzeD 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS  at  their  best 
LOWEST  PRICES.  CIRCULAR.  „ 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

BOX  R,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved- 
PuLlorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern,  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze.  Domes 
White  Hollands,  USDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 

Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  Btrain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands,  TJ.  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
vllle  Whites.  Ail  stock  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early 
orders.  Silver-  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  Fer  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


To  Start  an  Egg  Farm 

In  order  to  start  a  commercial  egg 
farm,  what  breeds  would  be  best? 
Should  I  start  with  baby  chicks  or 
older  pullets?  What  would  a  farm 
sufficient  for  housing  1,000  pullets, 
cost?  How  much  should  be  invested 
per  bird  capacity?  w.  p. 

New  York 

The  best  breed  for  commercial  egg 
production  is  the  White  Leghorn,  al¬ 
though  well  bred  strains  of  the 
heavier  breeds  are  just  about  as 
suitable.  The  breed  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  strain  or  source  from 
which  the  stock  is  obtained.  Under 
most  conditions,  one  should  start  with 
baby  chicks,  although  a  beginner  can  j 
save  time  and  some  initial  expense 
by  obtaining  pullets  that  are  eight 
or  10  weeks  old.  The  purchase  of 
older  pullets  is  not  advisable. 

A  farm  with  sufficient  housing  for 
1,000  pullets  will  cost  from  $8,000  to 
$15,000,  depending  on  locality,  type 
of  dwelling,  condition  of  buildings, 
acreage,  etc.  One  should  not  invest 
more  than  $10  per  bird  capacity. 


Mash  for  Growing  Chickens 

Should  14  week  old  growing  chick¬ 
ens  have  mash  and,  if  so,  how  much? 
I’d  like  to  have  your  feeding 
suggestions  for  these  chickens. 

Lorain  Co.,  Ohio  e.  l.  h. 

Growing  chickens  at  the  age  of  14 
weeks  should  have  all  the  mash  they 
care  to  eat  during  the  day,  also  a 
feeding  of  grain  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  late  afternoon.  The 
afternoon  feeding  should  be  all  they 
will  eat  in  15  minutes  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  feeding  should  be  less.  The  actual 
amount  to  feed  will  vary  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  weight  of  the 
birds  and  their  health.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  about  three  pounds  of  wheat  for 
each  100  birds  in  the  morning,  and 
five  or  ' six  pounds  of  corn  per  100 
birds  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  mash 
should  be  one  designed  for  feeding 
with  grain,  which  would  be  thte 
equivalent  of  a  mash  suitable  for 
adult  laying  stock. 

Amount  of  Feed  for  Turkeys 

How  much  feed  will  I  need  to  al¬ 
low  for  raising  a  turkey  poult  to 
market  age?  l.  l.  f. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  feed  required  to  rear  a  turkey 
poult  to  market  age  deepnds  on  the 
breed  used  and  the  manner  of  rear¬ 
ing;  that  is,  whether  in  confinement 
or  on  a  good  grass  range.  If  confined, 
the  smaller  varieties  will  consume 
about  75  pounds  of  feed  to  the  age 
of  28  weeks,  while  the  larger  varie¬ 
ties  will  eat  up  to  100  pounds;  in  both 
instances  about  half  mash  and  half 
grain.  One  pound  of  turkey  reared 
will  require  about  four  and  a  half 
pounds  of  feed  in  either  case.  If  a 
good  range  is  provided,  the  feed 
saved  will  approximate  15  per  cent 
of  the  above  figures. 

Keep  Goose  Eggs  Moist 

I  have  tried  to  incubate  goose  eggs, 
but  they  seem  to  dry  out.  What 
would  you  suggest?  w.  e.  s. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 

Goose  eggs  require  from  28  to  30 
days  of  incubation  and  often  dry  out 
too  much  when  placed  in  incubators 
maintained  under  conditions  suitable 
for  chicken  eggs.  You  should  increase 
the  moisture  in  the  incubator  by 
using  an  extra  water  pan  or  by 
sprinkling  the  eggs  once  a  day  with 
warm  water;  this  after  the  first  week. 
The  temperature  also  should  be  about 
half  a  degree  lower  for  goose  eggs 
than  chicken  eggs.  Goose  eggs,  before 
they  are  set,  should  be  held  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  to  prevent  water 
evaporation;  do  not  hold  them  more 
than  two  weeks  before  they  are  set. 


Egg  Profits 


Could  you  tell  me  as  to  the  1949 
average  egg  profits  over  feed  costs, 
also  overall  costs  per  bird  in  good 
flocks?  What  is  the  outlook  on  these 
items  during  1950?  a.  g. 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H. 

As  to  1949  average  profits,  the  re¬ 
turns  from  sale  of  eggs  in  good  poul¬ 
try  flocks  approximated  $3.00  a  bird 
over  the  cost  of  feed,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  $2.00  over  all  costs, 
counting  replacement,  depreciation, 
interests,  etc.  The  outlook  for  1950  is 
not  so  good,  probably  about  50  cents 
a  bird  less. 


ORDER 

SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS 
PULLETS  RIGHT  NOW! 

Yes  sir!  It’s  always  smart  business  to  buy  QUALITY  chicks 
and  Hall  Brothers’  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  pullets  are  proven 
QUALITY  chicks  with  a  record  of  performance  that’s  hard 
to  match.  MORE  EGGS  from  the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
labor  are  always  a  good  deal,  but  right  now  Sex-Link  Hallcross 
“bonus”  eggs  are  the  best  kind  of  profit  insurance  against 
fluctuating  prices. 

Consider  the  records  that  SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS 
pullets  have  rung  up.  High  all-time  pen  and  individual  egg 
production  records  for  all  cross-breds  an  average  of  16 
eggs  per  bird  more  than  all  the  other f standard  test  birds 
entered  at  Maine  1944-45.  Consistently  high  records  like  these 
prove  you  can  depend  on  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  for  more  eggs 
per  bird  and  explain  why  we  say  “It’s  smart  business  to  order 
Sex-Linked  Hallcross  pullets.” 


OR  ORDER  BARRED  HALLCROSS 

The  great  dual-purpose  producers! 


*  «  • 


If  you  want  both  high  egg  production  and  heavy  meat  production', 
you  can’t  beat  BARRED  HALLCROSS!  Heavy-meated  profitable 

^ broilers,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
prolific  layers  of  large-sized  eggs. 

\  o 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PURE • 
BREEDS  and  4  HALLCROSS  . . . 
all  top  quality  chicks.  Write  today 
for  catalog  or  see  your  Hall  dealer 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates:. f 


I 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conriij 


WELL  BRED 


from  WELL  BREEDERS 


17/  Seru/  You  A  TRIAL  OJHD£/t  , 
of  SUNSHINE  CHICKS  on  APPROVAL/ 


Crossbreed 
Sexed  Pullets 
Pullorum 
Passed 


Now  you  don’t  have  to  guess.  We'll  PROVE  that  Sunshine  Chicks 
are  everything  you  desire.  Your  money  back  for  the  chicks  and  feed 
unless  you’re  delighted.  Leading  pure  crossbreeds.  Bred  to  lay. 
Indiana  U.  S.  Approved.  Mail  postcard  or  letter  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  and  BARGAIN  CHICK  PRICES. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box  1 1 29 -B,  Cerydon,  INDIANA 


MAKE  MONEY  BROILERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


CATALOG 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  1 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in"  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winterl  Starting  and  fin-  j 
ishing  batteries  or  com-  w 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


HAMP  X  CROSS  CHICKS 


HAMP  X  ROCKS  and  HAMP  X  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Championship  egg  line  R.O.P. 

Sired  Hampehires  crossed  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  pedigree-sired  family  lines. 

Amazing  layers,  top  broilers.  Same  Hamp¬ 
ehires  crossed  with  White  Rocks- — Males  _ 

give  you  sensational  broiler  Quality — tops  with  dressing 
plants — licks  the  pin-feather  problem.  Pullets  phenom¬ 
enal  layers..  CATALOG  FREE.  LINDSTROM 
HATCHERY,  1048-A  Lindstrom  Rd.,  Clinton.  Mo. 


EDS 


Comish-X-Hampshires;  Com ish-X- Rocks  ; 
Austra  -X-  Whites;  Wyandotte  -X-  Rocks; 
Hampshire-X“-Rocks ;  Minorea-X-Leghoms, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  &  brollers.Pullorum  pas¬ 
sed.  TJ.S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries. Box  826A,  Decatur,  III. 


—SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— 

Largest  breeders  of  Beltsville  Whites  in  the  Northeast. 
Exceptional  body  type  has  been,  maintained.  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  and  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  R.F.D.  I,  Hebron,  Me. 

Minorca  Chickens.  Americas  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  Snowhite  eggs.  Free  colored  literature  Quotes 
foundation  pens,  sturdy  chicks.  C.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Ind. 
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Proven  Profit-Producers 

The  story  of  WARREN  Reds  is  one  of 
increased  high  average  flock  production 
year  after  year.  Breeding  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  records  prove  it.  Results: 
Better-than-ever  profits  for  WARREN 
customers  everywhere. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 


When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 


Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven — 
field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
blood — same  breeding — same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 
contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE 
FOR  LESS7 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 

STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mats. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


5 


REDS  Inc. 


ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 

For  Bigger,  Surer  Profits 

Known  to  poultrymen  from  coast  to 
coast  as  one  of  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  strains  ever  developed.  No 
flash-in-the  pan  .  5  .  no  in-and-outer 
.  .  .  this  famous  strain  has  consis¬ 
tently  year-in  and  year-out  delivered 
highest  egg  profits.  And  for  a  truly 
great  cross-bred,  you  can’t  beat 
Parmenter  Sex-Links.  You  can’t  do 
better  than  Parmenter;  why  settle 
for  less?  ORDER  NOW. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


No  Flash  in  the  Pan 


Hall’s  279.7  ROP  qualifying  production 
average  for  4-year  span  tops  all  strains 
and  breeds.  Large  birds  that  feather  early; 
highly  resistant  to  Leucosis.  Mass.,  IT.  S. 
Certified-Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  profit¬ 
able  market  egg  and  hatching  egg  production.  In 
demand  —  play  safe  by  ordering  early.  Write  — 
RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BRIMFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


IF  IT’S  EGGS  YOU 
WANT  .... 

Practical  poultrymen  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  proven  production  with 
Peck’s  R.  I.  Red,  R.  O.  P.  sired 
Sex-Links.  Averages  of  200  eggs 
or  better  reported  by  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Specializing  in  Sex-Link 
breeding  on  our  6,000  bird.  Conn., 
TJ.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  farm.  Order  TODAY 
—write  WILLIAM  C.  PECK 

R.  F.  D.  2-D.  MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  - are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  IR,  NEWTON,  CONN. 
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BABY  $4  O  Afl  Per 
CHICKS  10»vU  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
(THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

U  SONS,  Inc. 


FIRST 

PURE  BREOS 
1948 

Chicken-of- 
omorrow  Finols 
tr.AIM  in  1949 


Highest  weights  all  breeds  and 
crosses,  both  live  and  dressed, 
in  1949  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Test.  First  pure  breds  to  com¬ 
bine  high  official  production  and 
top  official  meat  performance. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

ARBOR  ACRES  FARM 


ARBOR  ACRES 


HITE  ROCKS 

Sensation  of  the  Poultry  World 


firsl-Conn.  19  Marlborough  Road 

Second-New  Lag.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer’s  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red- Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO.  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 


White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON.  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

N.Y.  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
R.  I.  REDS-RED-ROCK  CROSS 

(Sex-Link).  We  specialize  In  produc¬ 
ing  a  top  quality  Chick  at  lower  cost 
to  you,  direct  from  our  breeding  farm. 
Heavy  Cockerel  low  as  $8.00-106 
C.  O.  D.  Write  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  price  list. 

COLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  VALOIS,  N.Y. 

Gervin  K.  Schaeffer,  Prop. _ 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 


And  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  3  Wks.  Started  Pullets.  Circular  Available. 
RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Last  June  I  sent  away  to  Capons, 
Inc.,  Commack,  N.  Y.  for  50  baby 
capom.  They  acknowledged  my 
money  and  said  they  would  let  me 
know  when  they  shipped  the  capons. 
I  have  never  received  them  and  have 
writen  several  times  asking  for  my 
money  back,  but  they  do  not  answer. 
Is  there  any  hope  of  getting  a  refund? 

New  York  mrs.  h.  k. 

We  see  no  hope.  Neither  Capons, 
Inc.  nor  its  predecessor  Farmers’ 
Outlet  of  Huntington  Park,  L.  I., 
reply  to  demands  for  adjustments 
of  complaints  which  we  receive.  All 
compaints  are  promptly  turned  over 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
their  files. 

For  sometime  I  have  been  reading 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  column  and  am 
amazed  at  some  of  the  things  you 
were  able  to  do.  I  hope  you  can  give 
me  some  information  on  this  matter. 
A  member  of  the  family  was  ill  about 
six  weeks  and  we  supposed  was  well 
covered  by  insurance.  She  filed  a 
claim  for  benefits  and  was  told  her 
policy  had  lapsed.  I  have  all  the 
receipts  since  1945.  The  invalid  was 
moved  from  the  hospital  but  is  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  her  work  or  help 
herself.  m.  w. 

New  York 

The  Guarantee  Reserve  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  admitted  they  were 
in  error  in  saying  the  policy  had  ex¬ 
pired  1  and  sent  $5.00  in  full  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  claim.  They  explain  that 
sick  benefits  are  pi’ovided  only  when 
an  insured  is  “continuously  con¬ 
fined  to  the  home  or  hospital.”  “If  a 
person  is  treated  at  a  doctor’s  office, 
the  sickness  would  be  considered 
non-confining  and  the  insured  not 
covered.”  This  is  too  technical  and  of 
little  benefit  for  the  ordinary  individ¬ 
ual,  but  it  must  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reading  a  policy  and  avoiding 
the  limited  policies.  They  are  a  dis¬ 
appointment  and  a  loss.  That  $5.00  is 
probably  all  the  insured  was  entitled 
to  under  the  policy,  but  it  is  like  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  one  who  confi¬ 
dently  expected  a  liberal  indemnity 
for  illness. 

Could  you  obtain  the  picture  my 
child  had  made  of  her,  or  get  my 
money  back?  The  picture  was  taken 
and  the  charge  was  $2.00,  with  35 
cents  for  postage.  She  was  to  have 
one  large  and  three  small  pictures. 
The  pictures  came  C.O.D.  $7.98,  so 
I  refused  them,  as  her  receipt  called 
for  $2.35,  which  had  been  paid.  I 
have  written  the  company,  asking  for 
the  one  picture,  or  my  money  back, 
but  they  do  not  send  it  nor  do  they 
reply.  Can  you  help?  mrs.  w.  h.  b. 

New  York 

Our  reader  did  well  to  refuse  the 
picture  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  sent 
at  the  agreed  price,  which  was  paid 
in  advance.  We  put  up  the  complaint 
to  the  company  and  they  finally  sent 
the  eight  photographs.  The  next 
heard  from  them  was  a  card  offering 
a  colored  portrait,  worth  $19.95  they 
said,  but  they  would  make  a  “special 
offer”  of  $3.95  plus  35  cents  for  mail¬ 
ing  charges.  The  indication  is  that 
they  try  to  get  every  cent  possible 
out  of  an  order.  If  one  plan  does  not 
work  they  try  another,  though  the 
original  $7.98  C.O.D.  might  have 
been  an  error.  We  have  had  other 
complaints  and  reports  for  years  back 
that  the  enlarged  and  colored  pictures 
were  not  satisfactory. 


DOUGLASTON 
WANtmyl  FARM 


TRAD  e 

Peg  U.  S. 

PULASKI, 


MARK 

Pit.OK.ee 

NEW  YORK 


fZ.I.  REDS 
**sex-imKS 

ftfd Zt&D  CROSSES 


Here’s  the  kind  of  chicks  you  need  for  maximum  poultry  profits. 
Dependable  Douglaston-Bred  Chicks  will  live,  feather  rapidly, 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers  or  high  production  layers.  These 
abilities  have  been  established  by  20  years  scientific  breeding 
(including  trapnesting  and  progeny-testing).  Order  Douglaston 
Chicks  this  year  for  better  results  on  your  farm. 

Pullorum  Clean  —  Chicks  Straight-Run  or  Sexed 

Rhode  Island  FiEDS,  SEX-LINKS,  and  BARRED  CROSSES  available.  Order 
soon  to  assure  desired  delivery  date.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 


Route  3, 


Pulaski,  New  York 


Vf 


We  attended  a  fair  and  received  a 
printed  circular  which  stated  that 
the  “enclosed  check  and  certificate” 
were  awarded  “for  having  come  close 
in  our  pin  guessing  contest  on  the 
fur  coat  on  exhibition.”  It  said  the 
check  could  be  used  as  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  new  fur  coat.  They  went 
on  to  say,  however,  that  the  check  or 
certificate  should  not  be  presented 
until  after  the  purchase  had  been 
made.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
opinion  of  this  proposition? 

Pennsylvania  A.  H.  c. 

This  scheme  has  a  familiar  ring. 
We  believe  this  is  merely  an  adver¬ 
tising  scheme  to  lure  customers  into 
the  store.  Such  certificates  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  partial  down  payment 
on  a  coat  but  we  believe  the  coats 
are  marked  high  enough  to  include 
the  gift  certificate.  These  stores  are 
not  giving  away  $50  without  some 
return.  To  make  sure  they  insist,  that 
you  complete  a  purchase  before  you 
present  the  certificate.  It  can  be 
called  a  prize  with  a  string  to  it. 
Some  prize! 


ALL  METAL 
FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

ELECTRIC  BROODER 

A  Marvel  of  Efficiency.  150  cap. 

For  this  and  other  outstanding  values 
for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y.^" 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

OT  ¥  I  C  Poultry  Yards 
X  X  JLt  *9  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON.  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


CHAMBm/N 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  sou  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  quickly  Into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
breeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straighLrun  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Br.ttiebiA.  vt. 


TO  HECK  WITH  SUBSIDIES 

We  don't  need  ’em.  We  produce 
efficiently,  make  good  profits  year 
after  year.  BIO  BIRDS.  TERRIFIC1 
LAYERS.  Official  records  to  349 
eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  World’s 
Oldest  Strain.  Write  our  boss  to¬ 
day  for  catalog. 


Parks’  barred  Bocks 


PARKS'  DARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


HIGHEST  PRODUCING  R.O.P. 
ROCKS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Nineteenth  year  in  R.O.P.  with 
entire  flock  individually  pedigreed 
and  entered.  K.O.P.  Flock  and 
Special  mated  chicks,  straight  run 
or  sexed.  Send  for  folder  and 
order  early. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Farm 

H.  F.  Poch,  Box  B.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo, 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
“Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  0.  PA. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Ill  HITE  HFRHHI1  GUU1EB5 


Bit  Fraflli.  Easily  Raise*.  Rapid  Growth,  BABY 
GUINEAS,  HATCHING  EGOS.  Beak  on  Guinea 
Raising  50c.  Catafyi  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  o*Pt.  A  ll  Goshen,  in*. 


GEESE  —  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


uvoaLinus,  viiant  remns.  White  &  Fawn  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  Eggs. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT" 

Pekin  Ducklings  — 
MEADOWBROOK 


and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
$8.00.  .  100  -  $30.00. 

RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


Goslings:  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlot  on  request. 
Adam  Kiel!),  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S,  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


(SMITH  MOTHER  NATURE 


ligger,  letter  CZZ 
Chiek*  in  less  Time ...  At  less  Cost 


^BROODER 


Over  250.000  satisfied  users._Takes  place  ^ 


of  $60  brooder  house  and  $10  brooder. 

Each  unit  broods  up  to  150  chicks  6  to 
8  weeks  on  one  gallon  kerosene  weekly.  BB^P^**** 
Safe.  Easy  to  clean.  Built  at  home 
easily,  quickly  from  simple  plans,  old  lumber.  Electric 
model  plans,  heater  $6.95.  Information  FREE. 

J.  iA.  Smith  Co.,  Box  70-A,  2214  Dolman,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  tn  this  department  15c  per 
word,  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


, n,r,T>  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

vear  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
yr  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  IVassaic,  N.  Y.  _ _ — _____ 

it  A  EGKO  Farms :  One  of  the  largest  Guernsey  herds 
in  the  South;  occasionally  openings  for  hand  milkers; 
excellent  wages.  Contact  B.  A.  McLaughlin.  Manager, 
jj  y,  p,  5,  Lexington,  North  Carolina. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  dry  stock 
ham.  State  age,  reference.  BOX  2616,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TmMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man.  Assistant  herds- 

man  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be  en®[l8®£ic,  re¬ 
liable  single  man.  Good  pay  and  board.  Write  today 
giving  experience,  references,  telephone  number.  Don  t 
renly  unless  you  like  working  with  good  cattle  and 
■vant  something  permanent.  J.  E.  Kleine,  9th  lloor. 

444  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.  _  . _ 

vv  \NTBD :  Girl  or  woman,  live  in,  physician’s  family 
general  housework;  two  small  children;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  very  small  rural  community.  Position 
pe vrnancnt.  State  salary.  BOX  19,  Moodus,  Conn. 

WANTEi):  Husband  and  wife  without  dependents  to 

work  as  cottage  parents  in  boys  industrial  school. 
Knowledge  of  farming  and  dairying  desirable.  Good 
references  as  to  habits  and  character  required  No 
liquor  or  tobacco.  Write  Clarence  E.  Horton,  feupt.. 

Kis-Lyn,  Pa. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  Jsortn 

Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

SUBURBAN  New  York-  City"  Companion-nurse  to 
invalid  lady;  good  home,  permanent  position.  State 
references ,  qualifications  and  salary  expected. 
BOX  2701,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  modern  farm  in  New 

York  State.  Near  town.  Know  how  to  hand  milk. 
Married  man  preferred.  Room,  board  and  wages,  good 
home  and  steady  work  for  right  couple.  BOX  2708, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

W-a'mtptv  Tlmisekeener-companion.  Middleaged  woman 

for  family  of  three  adults,  two  being  business 
people.  Simple,  family  living,  in  rural  area.  Country 
woman  preferred.  Fair  compensation.  Write  P.  O. 
BOX  128,  Ossining,  New  York.  _ 

STEADY  Job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30.  Must  be 

5'  7'  tall,  strong,  to  care  for  young  semi-invalid 
lady  $35  week,  room  and  board.  Send  picture,  de¬ 
tails.  Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida.  _ 

SINGLE  man  on  N.  3.  poultry  farm.  Good  wages, 

living  conditions.  Experience  preferred.  Details  first 
Utter  BOX  2710,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to  take  eharge  of 
Angus  operation.  Must  be  experienced  with  crops 
and  machinery.  Please  write  fully,  stating  age,  ex- 
«  ilence  family,  references.  Halcyon  Farms,  E.  T. 
Clark.  Owner,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Goshen  154. 

WANTED  Chauffeur:  Young  man  to  drive  and  assist 

in  funeral  directing.  Married  man  preferred.  Apart¬ 
ment  on  property.  Must  be  handy  with  tools.  Located 
in  country  town.  BOX  2720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
’UOUSEWORKER:  Modern  home,  small  family.  Own 
room,  bath.  Mrs.  Henry  Karlan,  Havers traw,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  Capable,  responsible,  35 

to  55.  General  housework,  good  simple  cooking, 
drive  car.  $100  monthly,  private  quarters  In  very 
comfortable  home  of  widow  in  quiet  semi-rural  area 
Orange  County,  New  York;  40  miles  New  York  City. 
An  individual  requiring  good  home  with  income  who 
will  take  intelligent  personal  interest  will  find 
herself  very  comfortable.  Write  full  details.  BOX 
2726,  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

YOUNG  woman  for  kennol  maid  country  kennels.  Live 

in  BOX  2725,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  home  near  town  needs  refined  Christian  house- 

keeper,  45  to  50.  BOX  2730,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  permanent  situation  to  run  Summer  nomc  and 

completely  equipped  mechanized  dairy  farm  with 
Steam  heat,  electricity,  excellent  living  quarters,  good 
salary;  need  friendly,  reliable,  experienced  caretaking 
couple,  good  housekeeper.  Give  complete  references 
first  letter.  BOX  2731,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FULL  time  room  and  board  plus  part  time  work 

plus  $25  weekly  salary  for  housekeeper  (2  em¬ 
ployed)  to  live  with  and  care  for  elderly  couple. 
Country,  one  hour  from  N.  Y.  C.  Licensed  driver  pre- 
ferred.  A.  J.  Miller,  Ramapo,  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  cook  or  baker.  20-50,  home  style,  willing 

to  learn  our  methods;  room,  board.  $35-$50  week. 
Salad  and  dessert  girl.  20-40,  experience  not  necessary'; 
room,  board  and  $35  week.  Dishwasher  or  couple 
(dishwasher  and  handyman) ;  room,  board,  $25  each. 
Three  waitresses,  18-30,  high  school  graduates,  attrac¬ 
tive  personalities;  room,  board,  over  $35  weekly.  High 
class  restaurant,  food  only.  No  late  hours.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  right  people.  Ye  Olde  Mill,  Mt. 
Vpton.  N.  Y.  Season  April  through  November. 
WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  neighboring  community; 
experience  and  references  required.  Good  wages. 

Dr,  ;  A  L  Oliver,  Cobleskill,  New  York, _ 

WANT  I  *  E-  perienccd  farm  worker;  $40  per  nv 
with  advancement.  Permanent  work.  BOX  2733 
Rural  New-Yorker,  __ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  to  work  on  100-acre 
dairy  farm  to  assist  tenant  on  farm.  Prefer  good 
dry  hand  milker  but  we  use  DeLaval  milking  ma- 
hines.  No  liquor.  Tenant  house  large  enough  for  man 
ncl  wife  and  one  ehlld.  Write  giving  references  and 
*  expected.  Job  to  commence  April  1  on  monlhy 
,  be  paid  semi-monthly.  BOX  2734,  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WORKING  Noiisvkc.'pcr  for  professional  couple  All 
convenli:  •  light  mom,  bath.  $100  month. 

Mrs.  It.  F.  shtpina  ,.  415  Post  Road  West,  Noroton, 

Connecticut.  Darien  5-  0381.  _ 

MARRIED  man.  «tow4etc ‘d  in  creamery  work. 

pasteurizing,  botC'ug,  etc.  I*.,  small  piant.  Must 
love  good  hahltv  and  net  vfrai*  of  work  Please  no 
pot  answer  unless  fully  >?*>#.;  ”d.  T.  •>**#  Dairy. 
T26  Ridge  Road,  Oo-'ar  O.'  jre  :  . •  ?-  -y.  _ 

WANTED:  Small  fond  vdthin  ICO  mi'  7  Y.  C. 

and  young  man  to  run  U  an  g.nerotiv  itifT*'  Ns*'* 
BOX  2732,  Rural  New-Y arlter.  - 
WANTED:  Herdsman  for  HO-ooW  Guernsey  farm 
Give  complete  details  Preluding  expert' -vx.  age. 
references,  salary  expected.  Allen  Forms,  West  liake 

Road,  Skaneateles,  New  York. _  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  simple  cooking.  City  Winters’ 
References.  Neat  small  apartment.  Own  room,  stand¬ 
ard  wages.  Age,  description  self  first  letter.  BOX  2741. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
POULTRYMAN  experienced  with  layers.  Handy,  re¬ 

liable.  Willing  to  acccept  responsibility.  Single. 
room  an.j  board.  BOX  2636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  graduate  of  European  Agricultural  College, 

Kirrled.  no  children,  wide  experience  in  dairy  cattle, 
'irencral  crops,  machinery,  looking  for  position  with 
good  prospects  as  farm  on  which  still  employed 
changes  owner.  Highest  references.  BOX  2637,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ , _ . 

MARRIED  man  wants  job  on  dairy  or  fruit  farm. 

15  years  experience  with  cattle.  Write  Box  101, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


COMPANION-Housekeeper:  Refined  lady  seeks  po¬ 
sition.  Congenial  surroundings  more  desirable  than 
salary.  BOX  2702,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  reliable,  farm  experience;  gardener, 
caretaker.  BOX  2609,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  manager,  all  branches.  Specialty  finished  pork 
products.  BOX  2650,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  active,  sober,  refined;  would  serve 
single  farmer  or  bachelor  as  cook,  houseman,  com¬ 
panion.  Wages  secondary  to  congenial  modern  home. 
BOX  2728,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ p 

ESTONIAN  DP  family  available  immediately;  man 
experienced  general  farmer;  prefers  poultry  farm; 
wife  and  two  children;  age  45;  contact  Estonian  Re- 
lief  Committee,  243  East  34th  St.,  N,  Y,  C. _ 

WANTED ;  Light  work  away  from  big  cities.  Middle- 
aged  N.  Y.  business  man,  widower,  writer,  listed 
in  Who’s  Who,  seeks  open  air  job  to  build  greater 
robustness.  Healthy  but  not  husky.  Christian.  Beared 
on  farm  in  northern  England.  U.  S.  citizen.  Has 
driven  tractors,  helped  with  lambing,  kept  farm  books 
and  Sold  produce.  Non-drinker,  non-smoker  and  good 
influence  on  children.  Will  not  accept  even  chore- 
boy’s  pay  till  minimum  value  is  proved.  Suggestions 
appreciated.  Write  in  first  instance  to  Mr.  C. 
Poppleton,  111  E,  36th  St.,  New  York,  16, _ 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years  experience,  handyman; 

married,  responsible;  good  quarters  expected.  BOX 
2703,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED,  middleaged  woman  desires  position  as 
companion  to  lady.  Light  housework  or  chamber¬ 
maid.  W’rite  K.  Hurd,  2667  Summer  St.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. _ 

COUPLE  wants  general  farm  or  caretaker  work  any- 
where.  R.  J.  Lavine,  Shelburne,  Mass. _ 

YOUNG  woman  wants  work  as  housekeeper  for  one 
or  two  people.  Experienced.  BOX  2711,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

VETERAN,  20  years  of  age,  desires  job  as  farm  hand. 

Preferably  dairy  farm.  T.  Knoll,  1129  Morri3  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York. _ 

MANAGER:  Dairy  farm,  any  size.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  profitable  milk  production,  crop  manage¬ 
ment,  machinery  and  building  maintenance.  Personal 
management.  Best  references.  Give  full  particulars. 
BOX  2712,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  single,  sober,  seeks  position  on 
farm.  Experienced.  John  Klein,  68  State  St., 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  manager,  with  the  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise,  open  for  engagement.  Married,  strictly  sober, 
honest,  capable  and  efficient.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  and  modern  farm- 
ing  operations.  BOX  2713,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  boy,  16,  good  home;  $50  a  month.  Can  do 
ail  farm  work,  BOX  2714,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER- Caretaker,  married,  have  no  children,  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  references,  trustworthy,  dependable, 
repairs,  drive,  etc.  BOX  2721,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  position  on  estate  as  gardener-farmer. 

Chauffeur' s  license.  Experienced.  Married,  no 

children.  References.  BOX  2722,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  or  estate  manager.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture.  Prefer  high  production  where  A.  R. 
records  are  desired.  BOX  2727,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  caretaker  or  manager;  Capable,  dependable. 

steady,  34;  small  family;  go  anywhere.  New  Jersey 
preferred;  consider  lesser  position.  Available  March  15. 
BOX  2729,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager,  responsible,  excellent  references, 
small  family;  seeks  position  dairy  farm,  or  work 
on  shares.  BOX  2735,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  Dutch  couple  will  take  care  of  dairy  farm. 
BOX  2736,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE,  Middleaged,  reliable,  experienced.  Care¬ 
taking.  small  estate,  business  couple.  Cook,  general 
houseworker;  gardener,  all  repairs,  general  handyman. 
BOX  2737,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  dependable,  sober;  interested  in  situ¬ 
ation  on  dairy  farm,  N.  Y.  State.  Some  experience, 
capable  and  willing  to  learn  your  methods ;  excellent 
character  references.  A.  Hughes,  R.  D.  1,  East 
W’alden,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Position  on  mechanized  dairy  farm  by 
veteran,  married,  sober,  industrious,  experienced 
dairyman;  salary  or  share  basis.  Available  March. 
Jones,  44  Fulton  St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Connecticut. _ 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-ear  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price 
for  quick  sale,  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vermont. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 
WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
cabins  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock  farms. 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7,  "Eastern” 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  About  80  acres,  fair  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  12  cows,  five  young  stock;  $6,500.  Chas. 
Peters,  R,  D.  2,  Kingsley,  Pa. _ 

FLORIDA  Properties.  A  state-wide  service.  Write 
your  Requirements  and  send  for  big  free  list  West 
>  ist  Florida;  far,  ains  in  homes,  investments,  farms, 
vaterfronts,  business  opportunities,  H.  L.  Staehlin, 
Realtor.  (No  h  rn  Representative),  620  Madison  Ave.. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  * 

NOTICE:  •  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 

ilUge  ;•  c,*y  property  for  sale?  We  have  buyers 
tor  all  f;  p;  i  property  in  New  York  State  and 

Fennsyln.;  a.  ”  one  or  write,  no-  obligation  to  inter¬ 
view  a  reprts  native.  W.  W.  Werts,  Beal  Estate, 

Johnson  City,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Near  State  Park,  28  acres,  large  house, 
cabins  to  accommodate  20  or  more;  other  buildings 
all  ju  good  edition.  For  details  write,  owner  Edward 
Giau  itti,  '  erton.  New  York. 


FRF"  cii  gues  on  farms,  homes  and  business 
l  ;  >ositia  in  New  Yorg  state’s  prosperous  dairy 
unci'  Pa  icr’s  Farm  Agency.  Greene,  N.  Y. 

S'  VKN  r»  a  modernized  country  home,  five  miles 
-  Fail*,  nine  miles.  Lake  George.  Stone  fire- 
t  guest  house  large  slat  roof  barn;  easily  con- 
J»"I>>'<1  lur  '10  chickens.  100  acres,  unfailing  supply 
i  i  .  Vi  '  yg  water;  gravity  flow.  Hydrant  in  yard. 
I.  x.  Hjeii,  R.  D.  2,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


B7. 


n.  approximately  15  acres,  over  400  bear- 
.ROOd  stand  oak  timber,  long  road  frontage, 
;s,  f/.it  fine  place  to  build.  Asking  $7,300. 
Sufi,  -ti.  New  York. 


li  Trvi  family  house,  large  lot,  large  garage, 
eii  Rig..  ■  ty.  "own  of  4.000.  Best  hunting  in 
r  ’>*  «  -to  Ingalls,  Delevan.  N.  Y. 
t'lG’  .>A  opportunity,  if  honest,  industrious. 


i  yiii’i.  J 40  acres,  good  buildings,  hay  tools, 

i.?w  cooler  ti  usual  easy  terms;  quick  possession. 
BOX  42,  Wn  Kdmoston.  New  York. 


POULTRY  fa 

to.  30 

acres.  Capacity  1.800  and  300 

turkeys,  fa 

^  reta 

routes  in  Philadelphia.  All 

vnA'lern  'jquiprr 

■iung  because  of  age.  W.  Kuske, 
Jersey. 

li.  1,  M 

DAIRY  farn 

150 

res.  25  minutes  out  of  Phila- 

U-  Iphia  in 

County  on  superhighway.  Modern 

bindings,  S- 

hxm 

done  house.  All  conveniences. 

Immediate  oo.t 

ipancy 

stock  or  machinery  included. 

Easy  ftnancl/ 

^  BOH 

704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTED:  Dairy  farm.  100  tillable  acres.  Eastern 
New  York.,  Western  New  England.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Rlchry.d  sice,  :  ake  Rd.,  R.  D.  2,  Bergen, 
New  York 


Y(D  V<!  li  m,  '  :i,  veteran,  recently  hospitalized,  seeks 
ivsition  f.im  >\i>rkn  radius  100  miles  New  York 
City.  R  •  I  li  na  salary.  I.  Sahn,  152  West  42nd 
8  .  N  r  York  13,  N.  Y. 


GREENWICH,  N.  Y.  Washington  County:  50  acre 
chicken  farm,  fully  equipped.  Chicken  house  129x16. 
Also  bam  30x40.  Plentiful  water  supply.  Newly 
decorated,  modern  six  room  house,  partly  furnished. 
Attached  garage.  Tom  Rogers  Agency,  Realtor.  11 
Ridge  St.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ 

SALE:  150  acre  farm.  Semi-bungalow.  Suitable  for 
dairy  and  poultry  raising.  $10,000.  Service  Realty 
Co.,  Keith  Bldg.,  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  cash  or  shares,  or  buy  out  of  milk 
check,  stocked  and  equipped  two-man  dairy  farm 
by  experienced  herdsman  with  Graham  training  and 
association  tester  experience.  BOX  2705,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

FOR  Sale:  40  acre  farm  in  Delaware;  good  land, 
stream;  7-room  house,  bath,  electricity.  Mary 
Spencer,  Magnolin,  Delaware. _ 

330  ACRES,  stock-equipped.  Huge  dairy  farm,  on 
macadam  highway,  includes  19  cows,  heifer,  team, 
new  A.C.  tractor,  all  tools  and  new  equipment; 
beautiful  residence,  10  rooms,  bath,  gas  heat,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  all  improvements,  lovely  lawn;  barn 
36x80,  55  stanchions;  silo;  poultry  house;  horse  bam 
30x40;  machine  shed  20x60;  330  acres,  100  tillable, 
sugar  grove;  price  slashed  from  $19,500  to  $13,500. 
Terms.  No.  11,546.  West’s,  E.  State  St.  at  City 
Line,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  free. _ 

TWO  homes,  stock,  equipment.  Thriving  dairy  farm 
near  Watkins  Glen,  complete  with  80  head  Ayrshire 
cattle,  two  tractors,  bull  dozer,  truck,  new  J.  D. 
loader,  all  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful  Georgian 
style  master  home,  12  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements; 
also  6-room  tenant  house;  A-l  barn  32x60,  24 
stanchions;  two  other  barns;  three  silos;  double  garage; 
poultry  house;  other  buildings;  172  acres,  116  tillable, 
fruit  orchard.  Bargain.  Gas  royalty  $113,  stock  and 
equipment  worth  $18,000,  income  $10,000,  buildings 
worth  $21,000;  full  price  $25,000.  No.  E-5661. 
West’s,  J.  M.  and  C.  D.  Winch.  Box  11,  3093  Lake 
St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y,  Catalogue  free. _ 

WANTED:  Improved  country  home,  acreage,  reason- 
abie.  Full  details.  BOX  2715,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  to  buy  several  acres  good  land,  handy  to 
large  town;  with  or  without  buildings.  BOX  2716, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

78  ACRE  farm:  Located  close  to  village.  Well  built 
bam,  silo,  water  cups.  Modern  dwelling,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity.  Tools  in  good  condition.  23  fine 
large  type  milking  cows,  bull,  yearling,  two  horses. 
Milk  check  average  over  $700  per  month.  Everything 
goes  for  $15,500.  Down  deposit  $7,000.  Balance  easy 
terms.  For  information  eall,  write,  wire  J.  D. 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586-J.  Ask  for  new  Spring  farm 
catalogue  over  300  new  listings. _ 

FOR  Sale :  250  acres  of  producing  apple  and  peach 
orchard  in  fertile  Sussex  County.  Completely  equip¬ 
ped,  ready  to  operate.  For  rating  consult  Blue  Book. 
Chandier  Orchards,  Milton,  Delaware. _ 

FARM:  85  acres.  Concrete  highway.  Good  buildings. 

11  cows,  10  heifers;  some  bred.  New  tractor.  Equip¬ 
ment.  Price  $13,500,  half  cash.  Farm  210  acres,  50 
cow  bam,  8-room  house,  large  fields.  Price  $6,500 ; 
$3,000  down.  Other  good  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Ageney, 
Davenport,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent,  option  to  buy,  dairy  farm,  250  acres, 

two  houses;  New  York  State.  Stuart  W.  McGowan, 
Box  65,  Hurley,  New  York. _ _ 

400  ACRES:  2-story  50x30  ft.  barn;  new  house  with 

bath;  overhead  doors  garage;  sheds;  100  ft.  poultry- 
house.  Gravity  spring  water.  10-acre  lake  site;  ski 
hills;  view;  brook;  near  Tanglewood  and  Jacob’s 
Pillow.  Ideal  for  camp,  cottages,  farm  or  private  use. 
$15,000.  Easy  terms;  would  divide.  Berkshire  Farm 
Agency,  Lenox,  Mass.  _ _ 

LARGE,  three  apartment  house,  40  acres  garden  land. 

Many  building  lots.  Between  two  cities,  central 
New  York,  Boute  5,  Most  desirable,  pleasant  location. 
$20,000  for  all,  less  without  land.  BOX  2717  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  operate  on  shares  or  rent  30  to  40 

cow  dairy  farm  stocked.  Have  tractor  and  some 
equipment.  References.  BOX  205,  Esperance,  N,  Y. 

ORCHARD,  Massachusetts  state  highway,  cold  storage, 

roadside  stand.  House,  gas,  electric  light,  heat. 
Owner  ill.  BOX  2718,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  all  stocked,  on  shares,  not  less 

than  20  milch  cows.  Have  own  help.  Leo  Hatch, 
Corry,  Pa, _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 

wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N  .Y. 

MAKE  plenty  money.  See  this  attractive  priced  farm 

for  poultry,  cattle,  citrus,  watermelons;  close  thriv- 
Ing  city,  Eugene  Ingall,  Wildwood,  Florida, _ 

WANTED:  Approximately  30  acres,  half  tillable, 

100  miles  radius  New  York  City,  on  macadam 
road;  house  with  improvements,  stTeam  preferable, 
outbuildings  suitable  for  poultry.  Reasonably  priced. 
Full  Information  first  letter.  BOX  2723,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ _ _ 

10  ACRES  near  village,  modem  poultry  house  for 
1,000;  4-room  house.  «bath,  copper  plumbing,  barn, 
brooder  houses,  450  hens  and  pullets;  $5,500  part 
cash.  H.  P.  Van  Order,  39  Clarke  St.,  Binghamton. 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Five  acres,  small  house,  improvements; 

Wayne,  Wyoming,  Susquehanna  Counties,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Orange,  Sullivan  Counties,  New  York.  About 
$4,000.  BOX  2724.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  good  farms  in  New  York  State,  consult  Horti¬ 
cultural  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  Specialists  in  sale  of  farm  and  nursery 
properties.  _ 

450  ACRES:  Stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm,  macadam 
highway,  near  Olean ;  includes  $12,500  worth  stock 
and  equipment:  38  head  cattle,  team,  etc.;  dairy  in¬ 
come  $7,000;  buildings  insured  $18,000;  lovely  home, 
10  rooms,  utilities;  barn  40x120,  65  stanchions;  silo; 
garage;  poultry  house;  horse  barn  30x40;  other  build¬ 
ings  ;  450  acres,  250  tillable ;  sugar  grove ;  lake 

site;  illness  compels  sacrifice.  $20,000.  Terms!  No. 
8340.  West’s,  O.  O.  Kingan,  33  Maple  St.,  Cuba, 
New  York,  West’s  catalogue  free! 

WANTED  to  rent  stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm.  Ex¬ 

cellent  care  of  stock,  buildings,  fields  assured  by 
experienced,  very  responsible  farmer.  BOX  2738, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small  farm ; 

stocked- tractor  equipped  by.  April  1.  BOX  2739, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTS:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  bungalows.  Plenty 

buyers.  Co-broker  welcome.  Axena  Farm  Agency, 
201  East  noth  St.,  New  York, _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildfiower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon:  5-lb.  ean 
maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
V  ermont.  _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 

PUKE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  Clover  honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45 
delivered  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TREE-rlpened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3.00. 
One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo, 
Florida. 

COMB  honey:  350  cases;  buckwheat,  $7.50;  amber, 
$8.00  per  case  of  24.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore, 
New  York. _ 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated.  60  lbs.  $8.40  (not 
prepaid).  10  lbs.  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 
paid,  insured:  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley’s, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Straight  or  mixed  bushels  $5.00.  Smaller 
fruit  $4.00.  Nave!  oranges  $6,00.  C.  R.  Berger,  Box 
72,  Plant  City,  Florida. 


HONEY:  Choice  light  clover  $8.50  60  lb.  can. 

L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


TREE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit:  Oranges  $2.50 
bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O.  B. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 


HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop;  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six  5-lb. 
pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00 
F.  O.  B.  ,  Sold  by  ton  or  pall.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  lbs.  $9.00;  goldenrod  $6.60; 
buckwheat  $6.00.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N,  Y. 

ORANGES:  Top  quality,  natural  color,  fully  ripe, 
every  shipment  guaranteed  by  U.  S.  and  State  of 
Florida  Agricultural  permits.  A  45  pound  box  of 
oranges  for  $1.75.  You  pay  express  charges;  no 
C.  O.  D.’s  please.  The  Orange  Man,  Pomona  Park, 
Florida. 


DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruit 

from  our  own  groves.  Shipped  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed,  90  lb.  box  $7.50;  55  lb.  bushel, 
$4.60.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island, 
Florida. 


HONEY  clover  or  buckwheat,  the  quality  kind;  $1.50 

a  5-pound  pail  postpaid.  Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia, 
New  York. 


ORANGES  from  our  own  groves,  fully  tree  ripe,  no 

color  added.  All  St.  Johns  River  fruit  which 
means  high  sugar-acid  ratio.  A  bushel  for  $2.50. 
You  pay  express  charges.  Pomona  Citrus  Packers, 
Pomona  Park,  Flordia. 


HUDSON  Valley  apples:  McIntosh.  Cortland,  Green¬ 

ing,  Baldwin,  Spy,  Red  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious. 
One  or  any  combination  of  two  varieties.  Prepaid  to 
150  miles.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  One-half  bushel 
$2.25;  1%  bushel  crate  or  carton  $4.00.  Sunny  Ridge 
Farm,  Highland  36,  New  York. 


HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2  90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines',  or 

mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid  same  day  order  re- 
ceived.  Dehvery  guaranteed.  $5.75  per  bushel.  Newton 
E.  Dabolt,  P.  Q.  Box  641,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida. 


NEW  crop  black  walnut  meats.  Hand  cracked  and 
picked,  pound,  $1.60;  2  pounds,  $3.15;  5  pounds, 
$7.50  prepaid,  R.  L.  Harman.  Wellsvllle,  Pa. 
CLOVER  honey:  5  pounds  $1.45;  6  pails  $7.00  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $8.00  F.O.B.  Buck- 
wheat  10%  cheaper.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 
TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
«aP,r|?al.d’  °ra,1Ke?  *4-75:  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75,  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
sh.pment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

ORANGES,  grapefruit,  good  as  the  best,  $3.25  bushel 
here.  A.  Shaw,  1511  6th  Ave.,  Bradenton.  Florida. 


HICKORY  nut  and  butternut  meats.  Pound  $1.85; 

two  pounds  $3.65;  five  pounds  $8.75.  P.  P  pre- 
paid.  R,  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 

HONEY  from  the  mountains.  Gathered  from  wild 

Thi=Wei!S-pla?tie!d.by  nature  in  Pennsylvania  mountains. 
This  choiee  delicious  honey  full  of  energy,  is  different 
and  hard  to  find  on  the  market.  Two  pound  pail  order 

CtorendonUtpDrICeS  ?1'°°  postpald-  Davld  J.  Johnson. 


Send,  for  °ur  spe«al  freight  prepaid  prices 
on  180  pounds.  Wixon  s  Honey.  Dundee,  New  York. 


Jil>en»o  -£uit’  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 
h,fh^.£eS’  $2.a0  per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.00  per 
bushel,  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C 
J  anAlstyne.  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park  Fla’ 


Pounds  $1.40.  Dark,  $1.10.  Post- 
nA?ai  ,„t,?Jird ,i zone-’‘ 60  Pounds  dark  granulated  $6.00 
not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan.  210  Gihsnn 
Canandaigua,  New  York  ”  St* 


FRESH  frozen  fruits:  Select  quality,’  for  canning” 
Farms,  S.’  New^Tork"  quotations’  Wayn®  Fruit 


C1«?lnE  KClTeE  h<Tyi  Fl7e  pounds  '$1.50;  10  pail 
®“-9°Nb"ea£  5s  10s  52.40.  Postpaid  third 

zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York.  * 


HICKORY  nuts  in  shells  30c  per  pound.  Popcorn  25c 

per  pound  postpaid.  P.  0.  money  orders  only 
Dorothy  Ripple,  Accord.  New  York.  y' 


HFLKHOUS  oranges  or  grapefruit  $4.25  bushel  pn 

paid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


MERRILL'S  honey  famous  for  flavor,  five  pounds  Dost- 

PMd  800  miles.  Tupelo  $2.50,  orange  $2  10,  rasp- 
berry  blossom  $1.90.  Massapequa,  New  York. 

FInafi  delivered  within  third  zone.  Five  pound 

pail  white  clover  $l.o5;  carton  of  six  $8  10  Buek- 
n’w  ”,  Fall,fl™er  51.25  and  $5.95,  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  sale  list.  Ray  Wilcox,  Odessa,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
kepfe”nfiimtiahaternity  Car8:  UBWed  m°therS  casea 


BOY  wishes  to  board  on  farm  near  city.  BOX  2706, 

jvural  New-Yorker. 


ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home.  Jeffersonville  K  Y* 

Cfre  ^  elde,rly  Pe°Ple»  convalescent  anc 
bedridden  patients.  Special  attention  given  paralytic 
eases.  Doctor,  nurse  and  masseuse  in  attendance. 


WOMAN  living  alone  (in  beautiful  Woodstock 

offers  home  to  motherless  high  school  gir 
who  likes  country.  Protestant  only.  State  price  voi 
can  pay.  BOX  2791,  Rural  New-Yorker 


HILL  farm  offers  convalescent  car 

_  F1®asaBt  rooms,  modern  conveniences.  Goat  mi] 
available.  Write  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholds  St- 
Route,  Mt.  Vision.  New  York.  S’  bt< 


ELDERLY  people  boarded;  some  care  BOX  39: 

Roscoe,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUBJECT  to  prior  sale,  approximately  50  tons  wire 
baled  hay;  also  1,000  bushels  heavy  oats,  loose 
Stored  In  Knox,  New  York.  Apply  Lester  H.  Hearn, 
45  West  45th  St..  New  York  City. 


HAY  for  sale.  June-July  cutting;  field  cured;  mixed 

clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Polymeadows  Farm, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont.  Telephone  Bennington 
4873. 


WANTED:  Hot  bed  sash  3x6  ft.  Write  condition, 
wod,  price.  Alfred  W.  Frosch,  Hurlock,  Maryland. 


FOR  Sale:  Cedar  fence  posts.  Geo.  W.  Hutchins, 

Indian  Lake,  New  York. 


ADVANTAGEOUS  investigate  northern  red  hearted 
cedar  posts.  Specialize  in  poles,  telephone,  trans¬ 
mission,  pole  barns:  delivery.  Fletcher  Farms  Nor¬ 
wood.  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  No.  1  Lane  sawmill,  complete,  good  con¬ 

dition,  $350.  Francis  J,  Winkler,  Middleburgh 
New  York. 


LOOM  Wanted:  Will  exchange  championship  quality i 

registered  Persian  kitten  (born  5-49),  also  some 
cash,  for  20-30",  4-harness,  6-treadle  floor  loom, 
preferably  rising  shed.  BOX  2707.  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  Sale:  Practically  new,  Howry-Berg  orchard 

duster  for  Ford;  $125.  Glenn  Bennett,  Lenoxville 
Henna. 


FELINS  Tying  machine,  perfect  condition:  $40 
W,  B.  Castle.  Vestal.  New  York. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle.  Italian  or  Caucasians 
Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack 
age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Customer; 
report  up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  h 
1949.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Antique  shop  in  community  doing  al 
year  business,  preferably  on  or  near  well-travellec 
highway.  Must  have  work  shop  for  my  furniture  re¬ 
pair  service  and  suitable  home.  BOX  2740,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

SHELL  craft  shop  for  sale  below  cost  for  $3,50( 

because  of  owner's  ill  health.  George  Crasweli,  ; 
North  3rd  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


JTftert  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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COPYRIGHT  1930 
BABOON  BROS.  CO 


MANY  MILLIONS  OF  MILKINGS  on 
many  kinds  of  cows  over  a  period  of  many 
years  would  seem  to  be  about  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  milking  machine  can  have. 

MANY  MILLIONS  OF  MILKINGS 
have  so  well  satisfied  so  many  farmers  that 
the  Surge  is  the  machine  they  want  that 
during  1949  more  thousands  of  them  than  ever 
before *  have  switched  to  a  Surge. 


ASK  FOR 
FACTS! 


BABSOM  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  W.  Bolden  Ave.,  Dept.  3072,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

CHECK.  ONE: 

0  Please  send  me  your  book,  "The  Surge  Milker." 
O  Please  tell  my  Surge  Service  Dealer  to  look  me 
up  and  show  me  a  real  milking  job  on  my  cows 
in  my  barn. 

Name 
Address. 

State 


— 1  *More  than  in  any  p  revious  yeari 
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Meadow 


Crop  Silage 


By  A.  D.  Pratt 


sill 

IStl 

zation 

woulc 

or  grass  silage  is  largely  an 
outgrowth  of  the  attempt  to 
improve  on  bluegrass  pastures. 
Research  workers  and  dairy¬ 
men  have  found  that  fertili- 


weeks  sooner  in  the  Spring.  Fertilization  also 
increased  the  yield  by  50  to  100  per  cent, 
blit  did  not  change  the  nature  or  growth 
habits  of  bluegrass.  It  still  was  semidormant 
in  July  and  early  August.  Only  in  seasons 
with  phenomenal  rainfall  does  bluegrass 
furnish  abundant  pasture  in  midsummer. 

The  swing  to  a  mixture  of  grasses  and 
legumes  makes  surplus  growth  available  for 
baymaking  or  ensiling.  In  experimental  tests 
smooth  bromegrass  has  proven  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  orchard  grass  or  timothy,  for  it 
makes  greater  growth  than  either  when  rain¬ 
fall  is  limited,  and  it  also  makes  a  hay  that 
is  more  palatable  than  orchard  grass. 


Ladino  clover  has  found  a  place  generally 
in  these  mixtures.  It  makes  excellent  grazing 
and  also  excellent  silage.  As  a  hay,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure,  even  in  mixtures  with  non¬ 
legumes.  Ladino  is  good  also  because,  when 
the  cows  are  removed  and  the  field  is  clipped, 
Ladino  increases  to  replace  alfalfa  which  usu¬ 
ally  decreases  with  heavy  grazing  and  clip¬ 
ping.  Adequate  silage  storage  should  be 
planned  and  construction  started  now  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  good  crop. 

Meadow  mixtures  which  are  most  suitable 
for  a  particular  farm  or  field  will  vary  some 
with  local  conditions  and  soils.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  consult  with  the  county  agent  before 
making  a  new  seeding  so  as  to  find  out  what 
is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  conditions  in¬ 
volved.  In  most  sections,  however,  by  using 
suitable  seed  a  triple-purpose  mixture  can  be 
obtained,  which  will  be  good  for  either  hay, 
meadow  crop  silage  or  pasture.  One  such 
mixture  recently  recommended  by  the  New 
York  Station  as  being  desirable  for  use  on 
fertile,  well  drained  soils,  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  per  acre:  alfalfa  four  quarts,  ladino 
clover  one-half  quart,  and  smooth  brome¬ 
grass  18  quarts.  The  New  Jersey  Station  sug¬ 
gests  the  following  triple-purpose  mixture 
per  acre  for  productive,  well  drained  soils; 
alfalfa  five  pounds,  red  clover  three  pounds, 
ladino  clover  one-half  pound,  and  smooth 
bromegrass  10  pounds.  For  poorly  drained  soils 
the  New  Jersey  recommendations  are:  ladino 
clover  one  pound,  alsike  clover  three  pounds, 
reed  canary  grass  eight  pounds,  and  timothy 
four  pounds.  At  the  New  York  Station  two 
possible  mixtures  are  offered  for  permanent 
pasture  use,  where  alfalfa  is  not  suited  to  the 
soil.  Depending  on  the  farmer’s  preference  for 
timothy,  these  mixtures  include  (1)  Birdsfoot 
trefoil  two  and  one-half  quarts,  and  timothy 
three  and  one-half  quarts:  or  (2)  Birdsfoot 


Ladino  clover  has  proven  its  worth  in  pasture 
mixtures  which  are  to  be  used  in  making  meadow 
crop  silage.  This  good  stand  of  bromegrass,  ladino, 
and  alfalfa  at  the  Ohio  Station  is  in  its  fourth 
year;  most  of  the  alfalfa  has  disappeared  having 
been  largely  ' replaced  by  ladino  clover. 


trefoil  two  and  one-half  quarts,  and  smooth 
bromegrass  18  quarts. 

Grass  Silage 

The  use  of  these  meadow  crops  for  pasture 
usually  means  a  surplus  of  pasture  at  the 
time  when  bluegrass  is  at  its  peak.  If  the 
bluegrass  is  left  and  the  meadow  crop  grazed, 
the  bluegrass  becomes  too  mature  for  grazing 
and  is  lost.  In  such  a  case  the  alert  dairyman 
grazes  the  bluegrass  and  cuts  the  meadow 
crop  for'  hay  or  silage.  The  meadow  crop 
should  be  wilted  to  make  a  favorable  dry 
matter  content.  An  average  dry  matter  con¬ 
tent  of  30  to  35  per  cent  is  desirable.  When 
the  dry  matter  content  is  higher,  there  is 
some  danger  of  molding;  the  cut  material  does 
not  pack  well  enough  to  exclude  air,  and 
conditions  are  right  for  mold  growth.  When 
the  dry  matter  content  is  as  low  as  25  per 
cent,  there  will  be  excessive  drainage  from  the 
silo  with  the  consequent  bad  odors,  and  the 
silage  may  have  a  strong  odor. 

Because  of  the  realization  of  a  need  for 
control  of  soil  erosion,  meadow  crop  silage  is 
here  to  stay.  In  practice  the  making  of 
meadow  crop  silage  reduces  the  need  for  corn 
silage.  In  the  Northeast  the  reduction  of  the 
corn  area  will  be  a  greater  advantage  than  in 
comparatively  level  central  or  western  Ohio 
where  corn  thrives  and  where  erosion  is  less 
of  a  problem.  Any  change  in  farm  practices 
that  reduces  the  peak  labor  load  results  in 
reducing  the  overall  cost  of  production. 

The  Use  of  Preservatives 

When  the  dry  matter  content  of  the  en¬ 
siled  material  is  less  than  30  per  cent,  the 
material  should  be  wilted  before  ensiling  or 
some  kind  of  preservative  should  be  added. 
The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  Experimental 
Farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  has  ensiled 
satisfactorily  without  preservatives  for  several 
years,  and  the  authorities  there  recommend 
that  procedure.  If  a  dairyman  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  ensile  meadow  crops  and  is  uncertain 
about  the  degree  of  wilting  necessary,  he  may 
wish  to  use  a  preservative  as  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance. 

Controlling  Moisture  Content 

When  meadow  crops  have  been  cut  and 
there  is  no  sun  for  wilting,  the  addition  of  100 
to  200  pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal  or  corn 
meal  or  even  of  hay,  at  the  ensilage  cutter, 
will  increase  the  dry  matter  content  of  the 
silage.  The  added  carbohydrate  at  the  time  of 
ensiling  furnishes  fermentable  material  for 
acid  formation.  Hay  acts  merely  to  increase 
the  dry  matter  content. 

Electrical  driers  are  available  for  rapid 
determinations  of  moisture  in  silage  or  in 
material  that  is  to  be  ensiled.  A  chemical 
balance  that  weighs  in  grams  is  necessary 
also  for  making  the  dry  matter  determinations. 
Grasp  a  handful  of  the  cut  material  and 
squeeze  it  in  the  hand.  If  the  material  stays 
in  a  ball  when  the  hand  is  opened,  it  is  too 
wet  for  ensiling  without  some  drying  ma¬ 
terial;  if  it  falls  apart,  it  is  not  too  wet. 

The  use  of  molasses  in  material  that  is  too 
wet  for  ensiling  satisfactorily  does  not '  im¬ 
prove  the  silage  from  a  moisture  standpoint. 
Molasses  seems  to  draw  juice  out  of  the  plant 
tissues.  However,  molasses  added  to  a 
meadow  crop  of  proper  moisture  content  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  fermentable  carbohy¬ 
drate  and  makes  an  exceedingly  palatable 
silage.  Even  surplus  bluegrass  that  is  not  too 
mature,  when  preserved  with  corn  meal  or 
molasses,  makes  a  highly  palatable  silage. 

Nutritive  Value 

Meadow  crop  silage  can  be  no  better  than 
the  crop  from  which  it  is  made.  While  over¬ 
ripe  material  may  be  more  palatable  as  silage 
than  as  hay,  ensiling  does  not  decrease  the 
fiber  content  or  increase  the  protein.  Material 
that  has  bleached  in  the  field  by  excessive 
sunning  or  by  rain  will  not  make  the  best 


Photo:  B.  M.  Heede 


Both  corn  and  meadow  crop  silage  is  never  better 
than  the  material  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  stored.  This  recently  built 
silo  on  the  farm  of  Harold  C.  DeWitt,  NQrth 
Chatham,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  has  been 
erected  by  the  new  monolithic  method  for  con¬ 
crete  silos,  using  a  continuous  pour  with  steel 
forms  and  hydraulic  jacks.  It  can  be  erected  in 
about  40  hours,  with  smooth,  solid,  unjointed 
reinforced  concrete  walls.  The  dimensions  of  this 

silo  are  16.5  feet  diameter  by  40  feet  high. 

silage.  Meadow  crops  that  are  ensiled  in  good 
condition  make  a  silage  containing  more 
carotene  than  does  corn  silage. 

For  three  consecutive  Winters,  meadow  crop 
silage  has  been  fed  in  comparison  with  corn 
silage  at  the  Ohio  Station.  Three  years  ago, 
the  milk  production  from  meadow  crop  silage 
was  practically  the  same  as  from  corn  silage. 
Two  years  ago  the  quality  of  the  meadow  crop 
ensiled  was  low,  and  the  production  was  only 
90  per  cent  as  much  as  from  corn  silage.  Last 
Winter  the  production  from  the  two  was  equal 
again.  Usually  the  carotene  content  of  meadow 
crop  silage  is  higher  than  that  of  corn  silage. 
This  is  desirable,  especially  when  the  hay  is 
not  of  high  quality. 

The  protein  content  of  meadow  crop  silage 
is  higher  than  that  of  corn  silage  depending 
on  the  legume  content  of  the  meadow  crop. 
Likewise,  when  legumes  are  present  in  a  high 
percentage,  the  mineral  content  of  the  silage 
is  higher.  Generally  speaking,  meadow  crop 
silage  when  of  good  quality  should  be  equal 
on  a  dry  matter  basis  to  corn  silage. 

The  superior  protein  content  of  meadow 
crop  silage  permits  use  of  a  grain  ration  with 
a  lower  protein  content,  thus  affecting  an 
economy  in  production. 

Palatability  of  the  Silage 

Cows  that  have  never  had  meadow  crop 
silage  may  not  eat  it  readily  at  first.  Animals 
that  have  received  only  meadow  crop  silage 
for  two  or  three  years  may  be  just  as  hesitant 
to  accept  corn  silage  when  it  is  first  offered. 
The  cow  needs  to  be  educated  to  the  new 
flavor.  When  changing  from  a  silo  of  corn  to 
meadow  crop  silage,  the  change  should  be 
made  gradually  over  a  period  of  several  days. 

During  our  feeding  experiment  last  Winter, 
two  Holstein  cows  ate  82  pounds  of  meadow 
crop  silage  per  day,  one  ate  80  pounds,  and 
others  ate  up  to  76  pounds,  while  Jerseys  ate 
up  to  60  pounds.  At  the  same  time,  cows  in 
the  other  group  ate  up  to  72  pounds  of  corn 
silage  with  an  equal  percentage  of  dry  matter. 
After  both  groups  had'  been  fed  meadow 
crop  silage  and  were  accustomed  to  its  taste 
and  at  the  completion  of  a  feeding  period,  the 
silages  were  reversed;  that  is,  the  cows  that 
had  received  corn  silage  were  given  half  grass 
silage  and  half  corn  silage,  and  those  that 
had  bedn  fed  grass  silage  were  given  half 
corn  silage  and  half  grass  silage.  The  cows 
were  observed  at  the  time  they  were  eating 
the  last  of  the  feeding  of  silage.  Most  of  those 
cows  that  had  previously  been  fed  corn  silage 
ate  the  grass  silage  first,  while  most  of  those 
that  had  previously  been  fed  grass  silage,  ate 
the  corn  silage  first.  This  observation  reminds 
one  of  the  old  adage  that  “the  grass  is  greener 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.” 
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H o w  to  Gut 


Costs  W ith 


Poultry 


•a 


GROUP  of  long  experienced  poultry  ID  ("1  T  KIpITI 

and  turkey  raisers  meeting  in  Massa-  J  *  * 

chusetts  recently  wdte  asked  to  list  ing  a  good  account  of  themselves.  They  aie 
the  most  important  problems  of  the  here  to  stay.  With  something  like  35  different 
industry.  In  their  opinion,  the  first  makes  on  the  market  or  being  developed,  we 
problem  is  how  to  hold  their  markets,  can  look  for  improvements  which  will  make 


Not  far 
duction 
These 


down  the  list  was  how  to  cut  pro¬ 
costs. 

growers  have  the  situation  pretty 
well  sized  up  because  the  two  problems  go 
hand  in  hand.  If  we  keep  people  eating  eggs 
at  the  rate  of  379  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  as  pay 


them  work  well.  They  are  saving  labor  for 
the  broiler  grower  and  giving  him  more  gain 
on  his  feed.  They  feed  mash  well  to  the  laying 
flock  but  need  improvements  for  handling 
pellets  and  grain. 

So  favorable  are  the  automatics  that  a 
poultryman  planning  expansion  would  be  wise 


envelopes  shrink  we  will  have  to  be  able  to  to  plan  for  their  eventual  use,  even  if  he  can- 
sell  them  for  less  money.  That  goes  for 
turkeys,  broilers  and  poultry  meat  as  well. 

To  be  able  to  produce  and  sell  the  products 
for  lower  prices,  and  still  make  money,  is 
about  the  only  chance  the  industry  has  to 
carry  on  without  a  tremendous  cutback. 

These  cutbacks  always  force  people  out  and 
then  somebody  gets  hurt.  It  will  be  better 
for  all  if  we  keep  selling  prices  reasonable 
and  if  eggs  and  meat  are  kept  off  the 
luxury  list. 


“Gadgets”  Cut  Costs 

When  we  talk  of  efficient  low-cost  pro¬ 
duction,  we  at  once  think  of  gadgets  and  large 
unife  that  save  labor.  It  costs  money  to  buy 
or  make  these  gadgets  blit  they  usually  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time.  A 
Connecticut  poultryman  was  one  of  the  first 
to  put  in  an  automatic  feeder  on  his  broiler 
plant  some  18  months  ago.  It  cost  consider¬ 
able  to  buy  it  but  he  figures  that  the  saving 
in  labor  will  pay  for  it  in  two  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  gets  a  saving  in  less  feed  for  a  pound 
of  meat.  This  is  because  the  birds  now  eat 
more  feed  in  a  day  and  because  they  waste 
less. 

A  Massachusetts  poultryman  has  a  number 
of  small  houses  and  one  large  coop  40  by  120 
feet.  He  expects  either  to  enlarge  the  small 
pens  or  give  them  up  as  poultry  shelters  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  afford  to  hire  labor  to  care  Qe0rge  Parker,  University  of  Massachusetts,  drops 
for  birds  in  the  small  pens.  One  worker  can  -  a  bird  in  the  disposal  pit .  The  pit  is  six  feet 
take  care  of  only  about  1,200  to  1,500  layers  square,  and  is  built  of  cinder  blocks  laid  without 
in  small  scattered  buildings,  but  the  same  cement.  The  blocks  are  covered  with  a  two  by  six 


not  see  how  they  can  be  used  at  present. 

Roosts  on  the  Way  Out 

For  15  years  or  more  roosts  have  been  on 
the  way  out.  That  is  true  for  the  heavy  breeds 
and  possibly  for  Leghorns  as  well.  -It  is  a  cost¬ 
cutting  method  which  will  gradually  win  ap¬ 
proval  as  the  industry  learns  how  to  manage 
without  them. 

For  years  it  has  been  known  that  birds  have 
fewer  crooked  breast  bones  and  blisters  when 
they  roost  on  litter  rather  than  perches.  Wide 
perches  give  fewer  crooked  breasts  than 
narrow  roosts.  Very  properly,  therefore,  many 
poultrymen  have  asked:  ‘-‘Why  do  birds  need 
roosts  just  because  they  grow  up?” 

The  droppings  pits  or  roosts  call  for  heavy 
gauge  wire  as  well  as  considerable  lumber. 
They  have  to  be  painted  with  wood  preserva¬ 
tives  and  mite  paint  and  they  have  to  be  re¬ 
paired  frequently.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  spray 
the  entire  floor  once  a  year  with  carbolineum, 
and  it  is  easier  to  clean  out  the  litter  than  to 
clean  the  roosts  or  pits.  It  is  easier  to  work 
in  the  pens  if  there  are  no  roosts  and,  without 
pits  or  roosts,  rats  seldom  nest  in  the  pens. 

There  will  be  some  roosting  on  nest  perches 
and  feeder  and  waterer  perches,  when  roosts 
are  eliminated.  All  night  lights  help  to  over¬ 
come  this  roosting  habit,-  and  poultrymen  are 
designing  their  new  equipment  with  nothing 
to  tempt  the  birds.  Heavy  breeds  are  relatively 
easy  to  handle,  and  I  suspect  that  Leghorns 
can  be  managed  too. 

Feeding  Practices 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  an  eight  to  10  per 
cent  feed  saving  on  a  good  range.  Beyond 
that,  the  birds  have  to  be  limited  on  their 
ration  if  any  further  reduction  is  made,  which 
probably  is  a  good  thing  for  any  of  the  breeds 
or  strains  that  mature  too  early.  Just  how  to 
feed  the  January  hatched  birds  for  maximum 
body  size,  egg  size  and  to  get  continuous  pro¬ 
duction  isn’t  fully  understood.  Empty  hoppers 
for  g  part  of  the  day  certainly  is  the  way  to 
get  more  range  grazing. 

A  commercial  poultryman  cannot  do  toq 
much  about  cutting  his  grain  and  mash  bills. 


person  can  handle  from  5,000  to  10,000  in  the  Garbage  can  lid  used  for  a  cover.  The  pit  TheJ  Sr®atest  opportunities  are  in  preventing 

new  modern  large  pens.  It  doesn’t  look  too  is  important  in  disease  control  as  well  as  a  time  waste  from  rats  and  mice,  and  the  hooking 
rosy  for  the  producer  with  the  out-of-date  saver.  °*  *eec*  out  of  the  hoppers  with  the  beak.  The 


setup  who  has  to  hire  help  and 
compete  with  the  newer  setup.  Of 
course,  the  small  producer  who 
hires  no  labor  has  less  to  worry 
about. 

The  Trend  in  Housing 

The  good  times  which  poultry- 
men  have  enjoyed  since  about 
1940  have  given  them  money  for 
expansion.  They  have  tested  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  buildings  and  possi¬ 
bly  some  have  gone  a  little  too 
far  in  widening  the  pens.  When  a 
pen  is  more  than  about  50  feet 
in  width,  there  are  lighting  and 
ventilation  problems  in  the  center 
of  the  pen.  This  calls  for  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  artificial  light  and 
something  more  than  the  venti¬ 
lation  which  can  be  had  with 
window  openings.  The  wide  pens 
call  also  for  expensive  con¬ 
struction  and  roofing  to  carry  the 
snow  load  that  can  be  expected 
during  a  northeastern  winter. 

Then,  too,  there  probably  are 
few  advantages  in  labor  saving 
when  pens  are  more  than  40  to  50 
feet  wide.  Actually  there  are  some 
disadvantages.  It  is  more  of  a  job 
to  catch  the  birds  for  culling, 
vaccination,  bloodtesting  and  the 
like.  I  think  we  may  see  some 
commercial  poultrymen  building 
pens  50  by  100  feet  all  in  one 
room,  but  many  more  building  40 
by  80  or  40  by  40  units. 

Automatic  Feeders  Have  Come 
to  Stay 

The  automatic  feeders  are  giv- 


latter  is  a  matter  of  hopper  con¬ 
struction  and  in  not  filling  the 
feeders  too  full. 

It  always  pays  to  feed  for  the 
highest  possible  production.  This 
means  more  feed  eaten,  but  it  also 
means  more  eggs  produced.  Feed¬ 
ing  has '  to  be  varied  with  the 
breed,  the  strain  and  the  time  of 
year. 

High  production  stock  will  lay 
well  on  slightly  more  grain  than 
mash  through  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
I  see  no  harm  in  60  per  cent  grain 
and  40  per  cent  mash.  By  late 
May  or  June  the  feeds  should  at 
least  be  equal  and  slightly  more 

Summer  laying  house  40x50  feet  at  Harry  Bedirian  Poultry  Farm,  Franklin,  mash  will  not  hurt.  In  Summer, 
Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts.  This  house  shelters  January  hatched  birds  production  is  usually  higher  and 


which  lay  an  average  of  about  125  eggs  per  bird  before  being  sold  when 
they  start  a  neck  molt.  This  large  type  unit  reduces  housing  overhead. 


A  litter  remover  built  largely  of  spreader  parts  at  the  Theodore  Day  Poultry 
Farm,  East  Pepperell,  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.  The  remover  is  a 
time  saver  in  cleaning  pens  and  helps  cut  production  costs. 


bird  condition  is  improved  if  the 
grain-mash  ratio  is  near  50-50. 
Possibly  it  is  better  if  the  grain 
is  limited  to  40  per  cent.  Low  pro¬ 
ducing  broiler  hatching  egg  stock 
will  lay  better  the  year  round  if 
the  grain  does  not  make  up  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  ration. 

These  feeding  adjustments  can 
be  made  with  pellets  and  wet 
mash.  Either  or  both  will  increase 
the  grain  consumption.  Lights  are 
indispensable:  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  see  a  trend  toward  the 
all-night  method  as  the  no  roost 
plan  takes  over. 

Dirty  Eggs  —  A  Luxury 

Dirty  eggs  are  a  luxury  which 
no  poultryman  can  afford.  They 
can  be  washed  but  authorities 
wrangle  over  whether  that  is  good 
or  bad.  (Cont’d  on  Page  236) 
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Know  how  to 
get  better  crops, 
bigger  yields, 


? 


MORE  PROFITS  i 


Here  is  a  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
you  how.  It’s  an  up-to-the-minute 
collection  of  the  latest  information 
on  clovers,  oats,  alfalfa,  corn,  pas¬ 
tures,  etc.  Tells  all  about  "Buffalo” 
Alfalfa,  "Cumberland”  Clover, 
"Clinton  11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
and  other  new  seeds  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity. 


It  also  gives  you  profitable,  practical 
tips  on  applying  fertilizers,  cutting 
silage,  controlling  insect  pests  and 
many  other  tested  methods  that  mean 
better  crops,  bigger  yields  —  more 
money  in  your  pocket. 


Write  today  for  your  copy.  Address 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32A 
FREE*  Landisville  (Lancaster 


Kill 


County),  Penna. 


^fioffman 

FARM  SEEDS 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pit. 
but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Toma¬ 
to,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest 
Radishesand  a 
large  pkt.  ol 
GLORY  FLOWERS 
that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  lor  10c;  In  Canada  26c. 

■■  ■»  ■■  Our  beautiful  full  color 

|i  K  >■  |a  catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds, 

■  ■  »  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Deri.  *,  RaMpb,  Wis, 


CHESTNUT 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
RESIST  -  BLIGHT 
50  Years  With  Nuts 

easily  grown ,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
BEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade— Beauty — Fun 

English  Walnuts.  Send  postcard  now  for  FREE 
booklet  and  prices.  Many  varieties.  Excellent  or¬ 
namental. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 


Blueberry  King’s  Packet.  Grow  at  home  —  we 
tell  you  how.  Best  garden  varieties.  Write: 

SUNNY  RIDGE,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBU1LDER.  ICO  lb.  bag 

$2.50.  Ton  $32.80'  both  f,  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOU-SERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr, 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4"  to 
10"  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c.) 
Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL,  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-230  Fryeburg,  Maine 


BIGGEST  ROSE  BARGAIN 

Here’s  a  collection  of  10  heavy- 
rooted,  blooming-size  hardy  mountain 
rose  bushes  for  only  $1.00.  You  get 
10  strong  bushes  in  assorted  colors,  blazing 
reds,  pinks,  rose,  whites,  yellows.  Add  excit¬ 
ing  color  to  your  yard  when  these  lovely 
bushes  come  into  bloom.  Don’t  miss  this 
wonderful  rose  offer.  Send  no  money  —  we 
ship  C.O.D.  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  plus 
postage.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


NAUGHTON  FARMS,  Inc.  WlKL 


SMALL  FRUITS 
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Make  your  yard  and  garden  more  produc- 
I  tive  with  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Blueberries,  Currants  and  Grapes 
from  Miller’s.  New  Catalog  tells  all  about 
them;  also  offers  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Shadi 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Ornamentals.  Send  post  card 
r  TODAY.  It’s  FREE  of  course. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BERRIES, 

GRAPES 


V  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK- 
BLUEBERRIES,  BOYSENB  ERRIES , 
ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  In  our  '50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


50 

for 

5. 


f 
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Large,  healthy  3-to-4  year-o,d  6- 
to- 14-In.  trees.  Idea.  Blue  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog;  write  Box  2”B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


With 


mmm 

TREATED  TO  GROW  FASTER 

Complete  line  of  fruit  trees. 
Best  varieties  at  low  prices. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Also 
complete  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Described  in  our  Big  FREE 
catalog.  Write  today. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  11F  Geneva,  Ohio 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY,  Johnstown,  PM 


FLOWER  BULBS 


Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLAniOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUREROUS  BEGONIAS, 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  MONTBRETIAS,  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


gERRY  BASKETS„««CRATES 

Winter  Discounts 


sa 

SAVE  MONEY  ^ 

Buy  ai  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICE 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Grape  Vines 


FRUITTREES 


Berry  Plants 


NE  \V  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  1910 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
R.  D.  1,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 
The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


Harris’  Hybrid  Watermelon— Northland" 


HARRIS  SHDS- 

Here  it  is  folks  .... 

Northlond— A  Watermelon  That  Will 
v  REALLY  RIPEN  IN  THE  NORTH 

New  First  Generation  Hybrid  bred  at  Moreton  Farm  and  available' 
only  from  Harris’.  Rich  red  flesh  —  crisp,  juicy  and  with  mouth 
watering  sweet  flavor. 

Sensible  size  for  home  refrigerators  —  8"  diameter. 

Large  vigorous  vines  producing  lots  of  fruit. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

— 1950  CATALOG  mm  Aeadtj  — 1 


New  Tomatoes  High  in 
Vitamin  C 

An  increased  market  for  tomatoes 
is  promised  by  new  varieties  being 
turned  out  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire’s  horticultural  farm  by 
Professor  A.  F.  Yeager,  veteran  plant 
breeder,  who  already  has  given 
farmers  and  gardeners  such  now- 
standard  varieties  as  early  ripening 
Victor.  In  the  past,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  classed 
tomato  juice  as  being  far  below 
orange  juice  in  vitamin  C  content. 
As  a  result  of  11  years’  intensive 
breeding,  Professor  Yeager  now  has 
created  tomatoes  whose  vitamin  C 
content  rivals  that  of  citrus  fruit  and 
is  retained  in  the  canned  product. 
Standard  tomato  varieties  run  20 
milligrams  of  vitamin  C  per  100 
grams,  or  less  depending  on  weather 
conditions  during  ripening.  These 
new  ones  range  between  double  and 
triple  that  amount,  and  some  have 
yielded  80  milligrams  of  Vitamin  C 
per  100  grams. 

The  plant  breeding  work  consisted 
in  crossing  a  greenhouse  variety, 
called  Michigan  State  Forcing,  with 
a  wild  tomato  from  Peru.  The  latter 


Photo  —  K.  Gilman,  Vt. 


From  ancestors  similar  to  those  he  is 
holding  —  ordinary  tomatoes  and 
those  of  midget-size  containing  much 
vitamin  C  —  Professor  A.  F.  Yeager’s 
crossbreeding  and  selection  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Station  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  standard-sized,  high- 
vitamin  tomatoes  shown  growing. 

was  apparently  worthless,  a  sweet, 
greenish-white  fruit  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  But  Professor  Yeager  found 
that  its  vitamin  C  content  was  four 
times  that  of  common  tomatoes. 
From  several  hundred  selective 
matings,  many  fruits  were  set,  but 
Professor  Yeager  got  only  one  seed 
worth  saving.  Luckily  that  one  seed 
was  fertile  and  produced  enough 
fruit  for  a  sizable  second  gener¬ 
ation.  The  long  job  of  crossing  and 
selecting  was  then  underway. 
Gradually  Professor  Yeager  built 
size,  redness  and  taste  into  his 
crosses. 

Two  years  ago,  he  was  ready  with 
his  first  introduction.  It  is  called 
High  C  and  is  a  determinate  variety 
even  earlier  ripening  than  Victor  but 
somewhat  smaller,  about  five  fruits 
to  the  pound.  It  is  round,  red  and 
very  firm.  Highly  productive  in  an 
average  growing  season,  its  vitamin 
C  content  runs  roughly  double  that 
of  standards  like  Victor  and  Mar- 
globe.  Because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
early  blight,  Professor  Yeager  says 
its  greatest  value  is  at  the  northern 
limits  of  tomato  growing  areas. 

This  past  year,  he  expects  to  com¬ 
plete  work  on  another  variety  even 
better  suited  to  varying  growing 
conditions  in  the  country.  He  is  call¬ 
ing  it  New  Hampshire  No.  8.  This 
indeterminate  variety  is  later  ripen¬ 
ing  than  High  C,  but  is  superior  in 
other  respects.  Along  with  increased 
size,  its  vitamin  C  content  ap¬ 
proaches  three  times  that  of  common 
varieties. 

Professor  Yeager  is  confident  that 
such  high-vitamin  tomatoes,  as  they 
are  developed  and  become  better 
known,  will  develop  into  standard 
types  within  10  years.  He  sees 
special  value  for  them  on  farms  sell¬ 
ing  to  canneries,  because  this  will 
offer  the  American  housewife  tomato 
juice  especially  high  in  vitamin  C 
content.  W.  Gilman 

Vermont 


“LIVING  FENCE” 

Our  Rosa  multiflora  provides  a  perma¬ 
nent,  stock- proof,  easy-to-care-for  fence 
and  an  excellent  game  refuge.  10"-15" 
conservation  grade:  1000  plants  —  $50; 
600  plants  —  $32.50.  Your  permanent 
living  fence  costs  just 

5  CENTS  A  FOOT! 


WRITE  for  colorful  Nursery  Catalog 
describing  hundreds  of  items  of  top- 
quality  Nursery  Stock  including  our 
famous  French  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Dwarf 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  Patented  Roses. 


FiottfrSl?” 


NURSERY, 


TOC* 


Box  52,  EAST  Rochester,  N  Y. 


For  Bigger  Yields 

VAC-A-WAY 

ALL-PURPOSE 

SEED  CLEANER  AND  GRADER 


Accurotely  cleans  ond  grades  all 
seeds  and  grains.  Removes  weeds, 
chaff,  broken,  ”runt”  seed  so  you’ll 
harvest  more  bushels  per  acre.  Cleans  up  lo 
25  bu.  grain  or  5  bu.  seed  per  hour.  Ruggedly 
built.  Trouble-free.  Best  for  every  size  of  farm 
Electric,  hand-operated,  or  gasoline  driven.- 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


J.W.HanceMfg.  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

"Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers’’ 
Get  Our  Catalog  and  Special  Prices 
in  Quantity  Lots  — 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


BETTER  NURSERY  STOCK 
FOR  LESS  MONEYi!  Tvh^?s  -BMt 

Hardy  Cherry,  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees  in  DWARF,  Standard,  and  Giant  Sizes. 
Giant  Blueberries.  One  Year  and  Bearing  Age  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries  and  Boysenberrles,  Grape  Plants, 
1  year,  2  year  and  Bearing  Age.  Nut  Trees.  Certified 
Strawberry  Plants.  Asparagus.  Bhubarb.  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Everblooming  Boses.  Shrubs.  Evergreens. 
Ornamental  Trees.  Perennials.  Climbing  Vines.  Hedg¬ 
ing.  Glads.  Dahlias.  Iris.  CATALOG  FREE. 
ZILKE  BROTHERS  NURSERY,  BARODA,  MICH. 


N.Y.S.  FRESH  DUG  PLANTS 

Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  with  no 
cold  storage.  Our  selected  list  of 
varieties  together  with  all  kinds 
of  garden  fruits  are  described 
hi  out  big  colored  catalog.  Ask  for  a  copy 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  5C  Lake  Ave,  LIMA, 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

_ J-  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  Y-52A  Allen,  Md. 

-  CERTIFIED  8TRAWRERRY  PLANTS  ■  _ 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  100- 
$1.75;  500-S6.50;  1000-$ 1 2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear- 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PA. 

QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Big  Joe,  Temple  100-S 1 .75 :  2i0*$3.00.  All  pre¬ 
paid.  ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


Blueberry  Plants  Certified 

I  year  plants  $10.00-100  ;  2  year  l2"-20"  $6.00  dozen: 
bearing  age  24"-30*  $9.00  dozen.  Wholesale  catalog  free. 
CLIFFORD  NORCROSS  &  SON,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS,  CHINESE  CHESTNUT, 
PEACH,  APPLE  and  other  fruit  trees.  Ask  for  prices. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 

—  MUSHROOM  SPAWN  - 

$2.00  per  unit.  Plant  40  sq.  ft.  Culture  Pamphlet 
free  with  order.  Culture  Pamphlet  separate  25  cents. 

W.  F.  GUTHRIE,  Jr.,  R.D.  2,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Strawhprrv  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free 

Oirawaerry  rianis BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del 


MOOREVEN’S 

FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 
Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 

MOORE’S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Swedesboro  I,  N.  J. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  ie  youre  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Rose  8cented  Notes. 

Write  today.  -It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  Co.,  1133  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


OVERNIGHT  FFRVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35e.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50e.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 
Photo  Service,  Boom  SC,  25  N.  George,  York,  Pa- 


110/220  VOLT.  A.  C.  GENERATORS  AND  LIGHT¬ 
ING  PLANTS.  GET  A  STAND-BY  GENERATOR 
ARRANGED  FOR  TRACTOR  DRIVE. 
KATOLIGHT,  MANKATO,  MINNESOTA 
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...THE  SEED  YOU 
CAN  SOW  WITH 
"CERTAINTY" 

....  because  it  is  crown 
directly  from  College 
foundation  stocks,  offi¬ 
cially  field  inspected,  lab¬ 
oratory  tested,  tagged  and 
sealed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment 
Association.  Contact  your 
Wisconsin  Certified  Seed 
Producer  or  Dealer! 

For  further  information  write 


Burpee 

Bears  Double  to 
Four  Times  as  Much 
as  ordinary  kinds  ' 

Most  delicious — A  sensation 
all  over  America!  Crisp  wnite 
flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder¬ 
ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more 
long.Disease- resistant, bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post¬ 
paid:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  Seeds  $1; 
72  Ounce  $2.75.  Order 
Today! 


yjy8R& 

## CUCUMBER 


548  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 


PI  fl  MTC SAyE T,ME 

LA  II  I  0AND  money 

0 

Send  today  for  FREE  GARDEN  BOOK  of  Vegetable 
Plants  with  cultural  directions  on  how  to  grow  them. 
SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  on  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants.  Try  our  bargain  special  offers. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  898  Albany,  Ca. 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
.150  ewt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read- 
>ng.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  Including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike — care¬ 
fully  recleaned  'to  highest  standard  of  quality — good 
germination.  1  lb.  $1.95:  5  lbs.  $9>50:  10  lbs.  $18.50: 
-0  lbs.  $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or 
_  seed  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  254,  Arehbold,  Ohio 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
g'«eet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  dally  until 
June.  300-$l.  15;  500-$l.50;  100O-$2.50;  3000-$4.25: 

,  6000-$8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY.  Box  3IS,  Austin,  Texas 


DWARF  trees 


The  best  heavy-producing  varie¬ 
ties;  also  standard  fruit  trees, 
strawberries,  raspberries.  blue¬ 
berries,  grapos,  shrubs,  shade  and 
nut  trees,  ornamentals.  You  can 
rely  on  Miller's  stock.  Backed  by 
io  years  experience,  customer  satisfaction.  Write  today 
for  new  illustrated  catalog.  J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


Money  Grows  On  Trees  When  You  Plant  The  Best 

m  ,e  list  shipped  P.  P.  Prepaid  early  Spring, 
so  !iant*seape  Evergreens  6  var.  3-4  year  T.  $4.00 
T-  Home  Beau.  Evergreens  5  var.  3-4  year  T.  $5.00 
Christmas  Trees  5  var.  2  year  8.  $8.00 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


Watch  Out  for  Red  Stele 

Red  stele  is  a  fungus  disease  affect¬ 
ing  the  root  system  of  the  strawberry 
plant.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
abundant  in  New  York  State.  The 
use  of  disease-free  plants,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  resistant  varieties,  rotating 
strawberries  to  starve  out  the  fungus, 
and  avoiding  poorly  drained  soils  are 
the  chief  means  available  to  growers 
to  escape  serious  losses  from  this 
malady. 

Red  stele  has  been  known  to  be 
present  in  occasional  plantings  in 
New  York  State  since  1937,  but  in 
1949,  due  to  a  combination  of  factors, 
it  caused  serious  losses  in  many  areas 
where  it  had  not  previously  been  ob¬ 
served.  The  fungus  can  live  over  in 
the  soil  for  many  years  in  diseased 
roots  of  strawberries  and  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  disease-free  soil  by  set¬ 
ting  out  diseased  plants.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  strawberry  is  the  only 
plant  affected  by  red  stele,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  infested  soil  be 
kept  free  from  strawberries  for  at 
least  five  years,  v 

Plants  affected  with  red  stele  have 
a  stunted,  unthrifty  appearance 
which  makes  them  stand  out  in  con¬ 
trast  to  adjacent  healthy  plants.  Red 
stele  plants  also  generally  have  one 
or  more  rat-tail  roots  with  few 
fibrous  roots.  When  these  roots  are 
cut  lengthwise,  they  reveal  a  distinct 
red  or  reddish  brown  discoloration  of 
the  core  which  is  known  technically 
as  the  stele.  -Winter  injury  which 
causes  blackened  roots  and  a 
blackening  of  the  crown  of  the  plant 
is  often  mistaken  for  red  stele. 
Winter  injury  does  not  produce  the 
characteristic  reddish  coloration  in 
the  core  of  the  roots. 

Premier  and  most  of  the  other 
commercial  varieties  now  grown  in 
New  York  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  red  stele.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sparkle,  Temple,  Fairland,  and  Aber¬ 
deen  can  be  grown  in  soils  where 
the  disease  would  cause  complete 
failure  of  susceptible  kinds. 


Commercial  Fertilizers 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
September  15,  1883 
The  question  is  asked,  answered 
and  discussed  .  in  the  agricultural 
papers  whether  “chemical  fertilizers 
pay";  whether  they  are  of  any  use, 
etc?”  When  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  good  crops  have  been  raised 
from  five  to  40  years  without  any 
other  fertilizers,  the  questions  seem 
odd  enough.  No  farmer  should  con¬ 
demn  commercial  fertilizers  because 
superphosphate  of  lime  alone  has 
been  used  without  any  visible  effects. 
If  the  land  needs  all  kinds  of  plant 
food,  crops  will  receive  but  little 
benefit  from  one  kind  alone.  It  may 
happen,  moreover,  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  special  fertilizer  applied  is  just 
that  which  the  land  does  not  need. 
Farmers  are  apt  to  look  upon  “phos¬ 
phates"  as  complete  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  and  to  conclude  that  all  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  are  worthless  be¬ 
cause  from  a  single  trial  the  “phos¬ 
phates"  failed.  This  is  one-sided  rea¬ 
soning.  There  are  fields  upon  which 
wood  ashes  will  produce  no  visible 
effects;  others  upon  which  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  nitrogen  may  be 
wasted.  But  if  all  three  are  applied 
and  the  land  needs  food,  the  growth 
of  the  crops  will  as  surely  be  pro¬ 
moted  as  by  the  use  of  farm  manure, 
for  the  reason  that  they  supply  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  food  ingredients.  If 
we  could  have  all  the  farm  manure 
needed,  there  would  be  no  sale  for 
chemical  fertilizers  at  their  present 
prices.  But  when  we  cannot  procure 
farm  manures  at  a  reasonable  price, 
we  must  resort  to  the  next  best 
thing — complete  chemical  fertilizers, 
unless  we  ascertain  by  experiment 
that  our  land  needs  one  or  the  other 
constituents  of  which  they  are  made. 
Then  perhaps,  bone,  potash,  or  ni¬ 
trogen  may  produce  the  same  effects 
as  all  combined. 
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FARM  SEED 

Hattie  al  P&nmal  Service 


GLADLY 
GIVES 
YOU 


CONSULTATION  and 
ADVICE  on  all  FARM 
SEED  PROBLEMS 


NO  PURCHASE  REQUIRED! 

GROWMORE  service  is  CONTINUOUS,  Personal 
Service  —  before  planting,  during  growing  season 
and  at  harvest  time.  IF  you  have  ANY  seed  prob» 
lem  feel  free  to  call  on  us  and  we'll  do  our  besl 
to  assist  you.  We  are  in  o  position  to  supply  im¬ 
proved  and  better  varieties  of  spring  and  winter 
grains,  grass  seed,  forage  crops  and  Hybrid  corn, 
GROWMORE  selected  and  adapted  seeds  are  the 
best,  hardy  Northern  grown,  approved,  recewv 
mended  varieties  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 

BETTER  CROPS,  BIGGER  YIELDS 
Always  Assured ... 


Tested!  Tried!  True!  Inspected! 

Certified  FARM  SEEDS 


"You’ll  Like  Them” 

The  Choice  Of  Progressive  Farmers  SINCE  1895 

See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  WRITI  DEP’T  R-50 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


GREEN 
SNAP  BEANS 


1950  All-America  Gold  Medal  Win-  5? 
ner — Introduced  by  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Moaaic-re- 
sistant  producing  long,  round  dark- 
green  pods.  Heavy  yielder  even 
under  adverse  conditions.  H  lb,  50c: 
lb.  75c;  seed  pkg.  25c 


BOX 


SEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Write  Today  for  Our  Interesting  1950  Seed  Catalog 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1950  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


Erery  Grower  snoulil  have  ituyner'B 

New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

I _  Grapee.Blueberriee, Raspberries. Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  3,  MARYLAND 


[llBBLE’S 


GOOD  Seed  Oats  in  the  Northeast 
are  scarce.  YOUR  best  insurance, 
for  YOUR  farm,  is  Dibble’s  hardy 
northern-bred  seed.  It’s  “climate- 
conditioned”  for  YOU. 

MOHAWK,  Goldwin,  Heavyweight, 
CUnton,— and  ADVANCE  (new,  6"  taller 
than  Mohawk) — all  the  BEST  Varieties, 
adapted  for  YOUR  growing  conditions! 
Cleaned,  Screened,  Graded. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
covers  all  varieties  of  our  Oats,  Barley, 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and 
Seed  Potatoes. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  Now  York 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFallt-N-Y- 
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1.  Natural.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

2.  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitrogen 
is  100  per  cent  nitrate. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
sodium  equivalent  to  about  35% 
sodium  oxide  (NasO) .  This  acts  like 
potash  ( K2O )  and  helps  to  make  the 
phosphate  in  the  6oil  more  available. 

4.  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

5.  Other  Plant  Food  Elements. 

Chilean  Nitrate  contains  small 
quantities  of  other  elements  that 
contribute  to  strong,  healthy  plant 
growth,  such  as  manganese,  potas¬ 
sium,  magnesium,  boron,  calcium, 
iron,  sulphur,  copper  and  zinc. 

ft.  Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Nitrate 


comes  in  free-flowing  pellets  —  easy 
to  handle  and  to  apply  in  any  dis¬ 
tributor. 

7.  Quick  Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  immediately  and  completely 
available. 

8.  Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 

9.  Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  practical  farm 
experience. 

10.  Doubly  Profitable  —  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield.  Consistently  excellent 
effects  of  heavy  applications  year 
after  year  upon  crop  and  soil  alike 
make  it  an  outstandingly  profitable, 
economical 
nitrate. 


THSKl'S  OtUY  one  NATURAL  SODA! 


CERTIFIED  BEAVER  OATS 

Canadian  Oats  Are  Best  ! 

GUNS0N  HYBRID  CORN 

Northern  Bred  For  Your  Location  ! 

BARLEY— also  Other  Farm  Seeds 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN  UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 


HARRIS  SUDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

The  professors  were  working  toward  a  melon  with  resistance 
to  fusarian  wilt.  What  their  good  breeding  accomplished  was 
a  medium -sized  fruit  with  thick,  smooth,  fine-grained  deep 
orange  flesh  of  superb  flavor.  The  rind  is  thin,  but  tough  so 
it  stands  up  well  in  handling  and  shipping  and  the  vines 
are  resistant  to  fusarian  wilt. 

lop  quality  and  performance  are  bred  into  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  offered  in  our  catalog. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardener and  Floriet* *  Catalog • 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WILT  RESISTANT 
IROQUOIS  MELON"” 


1950  CATALOG  now  Aeadtj _ 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Send  for  descriptive  list. 
HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
OliTon,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Popper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


Always  a  Great  Buy  .  .  . 
ROHRER’S  Hi-Yielding  SEED  OATS 


An  excellent  combining  oats,  Rohrer’s 
Certified  Clinton  is  noted  for  its  good 
yield,  high  weight  per  bushel  and 
less  hulls.  Resists  rust,  smut,  blight. 

An  early  maturing  seed  recommended 
by  many  local  state  experimental 

stations. 

Several  Other  fine  oats  including  Certified 
Beaver  and  Victory  are  sold  and  recommended 
by  Rohrer.  We  invite  your  inquiries  as  to  our 
complete  selection. 

Our  line  includes:  DeKalb  Corn,  Clovers, 
Grasses,  Garden  Seeds. 

We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more! 


FREE 

You’ll 
colorful,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  seed  an¬ 
nual.  It’s  full  of 
helpful  infor¬ 
mation  for  farm 
and  garden  plant¬ 
ing.  Send  for 
your  free  copy 
TODAY! 


Write  BOX  70 


'p.  ROHRER  &  SW 

SMOKETOWN  .  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


February  18,  1950 


Dwarf  Pear  Trees  in  the 
Home  Garden 

Dwarf  apple  trees  have  recently 
had  a  good  deal  of  favorable  pub¬ 
licity.  Much  less,  however,  has  been 
heard  about  dwarf  pear  trees  even 
though  they  have  been  available  for 
a  longer  time.  There  are  perhaps 
three  main  reasons  why  dwarf  pear 
trees  have  had  less  popular  appeal: 
1  —  The  fireblight  disease  sometimes 
kills  the  trees  outright;  2  —  they  are 
more  subject  to  winter  injury  than 
most  apple  varieties;  and  3  —  there 
is  disagreement  between  the  quince 
rootstock  in  common  use  and  some 
of  the  varieties  of  pear,  which  may 
mean  a  short  life.  Recent  experience 
has  shown  how  to  reduce  losses  from 
these  causes  with  the  result  that  pear 
growing  in  the  home  garden  now  is 
a  more  attractive  undertaking. 

Quince  Rootstock  Used 

Dwarfing  is  achieved  by  the  use  of 
special  rootstocks,  in  this  instance,  of 
another  species  —  the  quince.  Two 
quince  rootstocks,  A  and  C,  are  in 
common  use  for  this  purpose.  Quince 
A  is  often  known  as  Angers  quince 
and  has  been  used  for  many  years 
in  America.  It  gives  a  tree  roughly 
half  the  size  of  the  standard  pear 
tree  (on  pear  rootstock).  Quince  C, 
without  name,  results  in  a  tree  ap¬ 
proximately  one-quarter  of  standard- 
tree  size.  In  its  effect  on  top  growth 
it  is  comparable  to  Mailing  IX  for 
apples,  though  the  maintenance  of 
satisfactory  growth  with  some  pear 
varieties  may  be  a  problem  when  this 
rootstock  is  used.  It  appears,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to_  be  slightly  too  dwarfing 
for  Bartle'tt  and  Howell  on  certain 
soils. 

Some  pear  varieties  do  not  make 
strong  graft-unions  with  the  quince, 
are  subject  to  breakage  at  that  point 
even  in  the  nursery  and  may  be  short 
lived.  Two  important  varieties,  Clapp 
Favorite  and  Bartlett,  are  in  this 
class.  Bose  makes  a  very  weak  nur¬ 
sery  tree  on  quince  but  recovers  its 
vigor  in  the  orchard.  These  three 
varieties  should  be  top-grafted  on 
varieties  which  agree  reasonably  well 
with  the  quince,  such  as  Hardy,  Old 
Home,  Anjou,  or  Duchess.  This  top¬ 
grafting  could  be  done  in  either 
nursery  or  garden. 

The  Place  to  Plant 

If  there  is  any  choice  of  location 
in  the  garden,  the  dwarf  pear  trees 
should  be  planted  in  a  high  but  not 
exposed  spot.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  water  should  not  lie  around  the 
trees  for  more  than  a  few  hours 


during  the  growing  season,  yet  the 
area  should  not  be  so  high  that  the 
snow  will  blow  off  it  in  the  Winter 
time.  Quince  roots  will  not  stand 
“smothering”  with  water  in  the 
summertime  nor  heavy  freezing  in 
the  wintertime.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  dwarf  pear  trees  do  best 
on  clay  loam  soil  although  sandy 
loam  soils  are  by  no  means  undesir¬ 
able.  Excessive  growth  in  sandy  loam 
soils  may  make  the  trees  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  fireblight  disease  and 
care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to 
overfertilize  with  nitrogen. 

Sometime,  perhaps  not  too  far  in 
the  future,  there  may  be  dwarfing 
rootstocks  of  pear  species,  but  at 
present  none  of  them  has  been 
proven.  In  the  meantime  quince  must 
be  used  for  dwarfing  the  pear. 
Practically  all  of  the  dwarf  pears  now 
in  American  nurseries  are  on  Quince 
A.  If  the  purchaser  wishes  a  very 
small  tree,  order  on  Quince  C,  but 
such  trees  are  not  plentiful  and  may 
be  hard  to  find.  One-year  trees  can 
be  used  but  usually  the  purchaser 
gets  better  value  in  a  two  or  three 
year  tree.  They  will  cost  more  but 
will  be  worth  it-  for  they  have  more 
reserves  than  the  younger  trees. 

Varieties  to  Use 

There  is  not  as  wide  a  choice  of 
varieties  as  in  apples  but  still  the 
number  is  by  no  means  small.  The 
list  of  varieties  (in  order  of  ma¬ 
turity)  which  might  be  considered,  is 
as  follows: 

Giffard  —  This  is  the  most  popular 
early  pear.  It  is  sweet  and  juicy. 
Fruit  thinning  may  be  required  in 
heavy  crop  years. 

*  Clapp  Favorite  —  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  varieties,  has  attractive  fruit 
of  good  size,  and  is  a  leader  in  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

*  Bartlett  —  This  variety  is  the 
standard  for  quality  amongst  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  the  United  States.  Both 
as  fresh  fruit  and  in  the  jar,  it  is 
hard  to  beat. 

Flemish  Beauty  —  It  is  good  for 
both  eating  and  canning.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  is  a  marked  susceptibility  to 
scab,  the  control  of  which  requires 
extra  sprays  or  dusts. 

Conference  —  A  partly  russeted 
pear  which  does  best  on  light  soils. 

Seckel  —  A  small,  very  sweet  pear. 
To  get  good  fruit-size  thin  well. 

Anjou  —  A  late  Fall  or  Winter  pear 
which  keeps  well  in  storage.  It  is 
often  somewhat  shy  in  bearing. 

*Bosc  —  A  large  russeted  pear, 
sweet  in  taste,  and  highly  flavored. 
It  does  not  keep  in  storage  as  well 
as  Anjou. 


A  wire  trellis  is  a  very  satisfactory  support  for  dwarf  pear  trees.  Mouse 
guards  of  strong  woven  wire  should  also  be  kept  constantly  around  the  trees. 
This  fruitful  Howell  dwarf  pear  tree  is  growing  on  a  Quince  C  rootstock  at 
the  Ontario ,  Canada,  Station.  It  is  in  its  second  year  from  planting,  and  was 

a  three-year  tree  when  planted. 
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YOU  GET 

BIGGER  CORN  YIELDS 

with  these  5  star 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

★  FASTER  STARTING 

★  SUPER  STANDABILITY 

★  DISEASE  RESISTANCE 

★  INSECT  RESISTANCE 

★  DROUGHT  RESISTANCE 


To  help  you  select  the  right  Funk  G 
Hybrid— the  one  developed  for  your 
soil  and  climate  conditions— the  one 


tested  and  proved  in  your  area— the  one 
most  profitable  for  you,  write  for  our 
new  1950  Hybrid  Corn  Booklet.  It 
tells  all  about  these  great  5 -star  hy¬ 
brids.  It’s  the  first  step  toward  better 
yields— more  money  in  your  pocket. 
And  it’s  FREE,  just  send  post  card  to¬ 
day  to  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32T, 
Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


DWARF  FRUIT 
TREES 


CONSERVE  SPACE 

★ 

PRODUCE  FULL 
SIZE,  TOP 
QUALITY 
FRUIT 
★ 

USUALLY 
BEAR 
SECOND 
YEAR  AFTER 
PLANTING 


VARIETIES  APPLES  >  Cortland,  Red  Delicious, 
McIntosh  v 

PEARSt  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess 
PRICES  $3.75  each,  3  for  $10.50; 

10  trees  $3.00  each;  100  trees  $2.50  each. 
Write  for  our  BIG  FREE  1950  CATALOG 
in  full  color.  Describes  and  illustrates  best 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Shade  Trees.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

33  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ZINNIAS 
and  MARIGOLDS 

2pacfcetsfi)t 

30t  Va/ue  mWWT 

Introductory  offer  Full  sire  i>aek- 
ets:  1.  GIANT  FLOWERING 
ZINNIAS,  mixed  varieties,  color*:  2. 
GIANT  FLOWERING  MARIGOLDS,  huge 
blooms,  many  colors.  Extra  fine  seed*,  for 
abundant  flowers.  S^end  lOo  coin  today. 
New  64  page  catalog  with  each  order. 
Or  FREE  on  request. 

The  HOLMES  SEEO  C0-, 

DEPT.  R,  CANTON,  OHIO 


NEW  1950 

dTAfiTBOOX, 
<t  CATALOG 


Mar 


8£{/£8£££/££ 


Strawberries,  Blaeberries.  Black- 
berries,  Boysen berries.  Grapes  & 

Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
ing  directions  in  our  '50  Berry  Book  A  Catalog.  (Nation- 

shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNEB  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  50.  MARYLAND 


u 


20  MILLION  TREES  a  year/ 


Evergreen  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Fruit  and  shade  trees. 

For  complete  catalog  writ*  Bo*  206 


fflUSSER  FORESTS,  lilt  ,  Intdano,  Pa. 


The  varieties  marked  with  the 
asterisk  should  be  top-grafted  on 
Hardy,  Old  Home,  Anjou  or  Duchess. 

Pear  varieties  are  largely  self¬ 
unfruitful,  ie.,  a  single  variety,  iso¬ 
lated  from  other  pear  varieties,  would 
likely  bear  little  fruit.  It  might 
blossom  profusely  but  fruit  set  would 
be  poof.  To  ensure  good  production,  a 
tree  of  another  pear  variety  should 
be  within  100  feet.  Insects,  princi¬ 
pally  bees,  will  carry  pollen  from  one 
variety  to  the  other.  This  cross¬ 
pollination  should  result  in  a  good 
set  of  fruit  provided  the  weather  is 
not  so  cool  as  to  interfere  with  pollen 
germination  or  to  bring  frost  injury. 
If  there  is  space  for  one  tree  only, 
cross-pollination  may  be  achieved  by 
top-grafting  one  or  more  branches 
to  another  variety. 

Support  is  Required 

Dwarf  pear  trees  require  continu¬ 
ous  support  throughout  their  whole 
life.  Without  support  they  are  liable 
to  break  off  at  the  graft  union  or  to 
blow  over  on  an  angle  as  a  result  of 
root  breakage.  A  single  tree  may  be 
tied  to  a  standard  fence  post,  prefer¬ 
ably  metal,  but  if  there  are  two  or 
more  trees  in  a  row,  a  fence  or  trellis 
is  desirable.  Whatever  the  system, 
the  support  should  be  in  place  before 
the  tree  is  planted,  not  afterwards. 
Galvanized  wire,  No.  9  gauge,  should 
be  ued  for  the  fence.  It  should  be 
strung  at  two,  three,  four  and  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  with  the  end 
posts  thoroughly  anchored  so  the 
wires  remain  tight  continuously.  A 
woven  wire  fence  may  be  used,  if 
preferred.  The  wire  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  post  from  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  come  and  similarly  the 
trees  should  be  planted  on  this  same 
side  of  the  wires.  Then  the  strong 
winds  blow  the  trees  and  wire  against 
the  posts,  not  way  from  them. 

If  the  trees  are  to  be  trained  to 
trellis  or  wires,  they  should  be 
planted  10  to  12  feet  apart  each  way 
but,  if  supported  individually  on 
posts,  one  distance  should  be  at  least 
15  feet.  This  will  allow  passage  for 
a  small  spray  outfit 

Dwarf  pear  trees  should  be  planted 
in  a  very  shallow  hole.  The  graft 
.  union,  marked  by  a  swelling,  should 
be  continuously  above  the  soil.  If  it 
is  not,  roots  may  rise  from  the  pear 
wood  and  a  tree  of  standard  size 
may  result.  Play  safe  by  planting  so 
the  union  is  at  least  three  inches 
above  the  soil  level.  Tramp  the  soil 
thoroughly,  and  cover  with  water  in 
order  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots. 

Need  Little  Pruning 

Dwarf  pear  trees  seem  to  require 
very  little  pruning.  In  European 
countries  Summer  pruning  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  Until  there  are  more  specific 
directions  for  doing  it  in  America,  it. 
would  be  well  to  prune  only  in  the 
dormant  season.  Train  the  tree  to  the 
desired  form  by  the  removal  of  un¬ 
wanted  buds,  spurs  or  branches,  leav¬ 
ing  those  where  permanent  branches 
are  wanted.  All  branches  should  start 
from  at  or  near  the  main  trunk  in  the 
first  Spring.  This  may  mean  rela¬ 
tively  severe  pruning  before  growth 
starts.  Each  Spring  thereafter,  un¬ 
wanted  branches  should  be  removed 
but  keep  the  pruning  moderate  in 
amount.  It  may  improve  fruit  size 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  total  yield. 

Insects  and  Thinning 

The  codling  moth  is  the  major  in¬ 
sect  enemy  of  the  pear.  It  may  be 
controlled  by  timely  applications  of 
spray  or  dust  containing  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  proper  times  of  application 
are  when  most  of  the  blossoms  have 
dropped  and  again  about  four  weeks 
later.  In  a  spray,  use  two  level  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  arsenate  to  one  gallon  of 
water;  in  a  dust  use  one  part  arsenate 
to  nine  parts  of  hydrated  lime.  Apply 
a  dust  only  when  the  leaves  are  wet 
with  dew  and  air  is  calm.  Consult 
experiment  station  for  local  control. 

In  early  July,  fruit  thinning  should 
be  done  if  it  appears  that  the  load 
is  too  heavy.  Unless  the  crop  is  very 
light  one  fruit  per  spur  is  sufficient. 
Remove  any  excess.  In  addition  to 
this  thinning,  it  may  occasionally  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  crop  further 
by  removing  single  pears  from  some 
of  the  spurs.  An  overload  means  poor 
fruit-size  and  quality  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  an  excessive  drain  on  the  vigor 
of  the  tree.  Perhaps  the  optimum 
time  of  picking  of  most  varieties  is 
the  stage  when  the  green  ground 
color  is  just  beginning  to  show  a 
yellowish  cast.  W.  H.  Upshali. 

Ontario,  Canada 


Sez.Zeke:  "On  this  mountain  peak,  the  view  is  sure  'fops' 
I  have  money  to  blow  from  BRIMM-fed  truck  crops!1 


New  Process 

Brimm 

Swift’s 

Specialized  Crop  Maker 


Zeke’s  probably  never  been 
closer  to  a  mountain  peak  than 
a  travel  folder.  But  he  is  right 
when  he  says  that  New  Process 
BRIMM,  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  maker,  is  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  plant  food. 

New  Process  BRIMM  is  made 
by  Swift’s  exclusive  new  man¬ 
ufacturing  method.  Complete 
mechanical  mixing  followed  by 
complete  chemical  processing 
makes  every  handful  contain 
the  same  combination  of 
growth  elements  as  the  whole 
bag. 

This  new  process  makes 
BRIMM  more  uniform  in  four 
important  ways:  1)  uniform 
blending,  mixing,  curing;  2) 
uniform  freedom  from  caking, 
lumping,  bridging;  3)  uniform 
distribution  through  your 
machines;  4)  uniform  feeding 
of  your  crop  throughout  the 
entire  season. 

When  you  use  BRIMM,  it  dis¬ 
tributes  evenly  to  each  row  or 
hill.  Each  plant  gets  its  full 
share  of  growth  elements.  Not 
only  does  it  give  your  crop  a 
quick  starting  boost,  but  it 
feeds  the  plants  right  through 
to  harvest. 

Satisfied  users  of  BRIMM  re¬ 
port  truly  amazing  results. 
They  tell  of  increases  in  yield 
that  pay  the  cost  of  the  money 
spent  on  BRIMM  many  times 
over. 

Order  your  BRIMM  early  to 
help  you  get  a  bigger,  money¬ 
making  crop.  See  your  Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent  today. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant  Food  Division 
Chicago  9,  III. 


A  Good  Steer 

From  the  places  BRIMM  has 
been  used  come  amazing  reports 
of  the  difference  it  makes  in 
crops.  “Bigger  yields — higher 
quality’,’— “Best  plant  food  I  have 
ever  used.”  These  are  typical 
comments  from  satisfied  users. 
*  *  * 

When  you  raise  an  extra  good 
crop  you  feel  good.  When  Swift’s 
BRIMM  has  helped  you  make 
that  crop,  we  feel  good  also. 
That’s  why  we  like  to  get  letters 
like  the  one  below: 

“Since  you  first  started  to  make 
it,  I  have  used  BRIMM  on  my 
asparagus  and  like  the  results  it 
gives  very  much.  My  asparagus 
has  good  size,  and  the  heads  are 
always  good  and  tight.  I  have 
also  used  BRIMM  on  lettuce, 
beans,  eggplants,  on  peppers, 
squash  and  tomatoes  with  very 
satisfying  results.  I  recommend 
BRIMM  for  all  truck  crops.” 

Harry  Rothman,  Norma,  N.  J. 

“I  have  dug  about  3  acres  of 
BRIMM-fed  potatoes,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ...  an  exceptional  amount 
of  No.  1  potatoes  and  a  yield 
slightly  over  300  bu.  per  acre.  I 
sincerely  recommend  BRIMM 
where  there  are  any  indications 
of  soil  deficiencies.” 

Charles  M.  Craley, 
New  Bridgeville,  Pa, 

Why  not  try  BRIMM  on  any 
truck  crop  you  grow?  Check  re¬ 
sults  against  other  plant  foods, 
We  are  willing  to  have  BRIMM 
sell  itself  because  we  know  what 
BRIMM  can  do  for  your  truck 
crops  and  potatoes. 

*  *  * 

free!  Here’s  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  cash  in  on  the  experience 
others  have  had  with  BRIMM. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  16- 
page  booklet  that  gives  the  facts 
about  this  specialized  crop 
maker.  Just  write  to  Red,  Plant 
Food  Division,  Swift  &  Co., 
Chicago  9,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  it. 
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ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1950  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 


SALISBURY  $0,  MARYLAND 


MALONEY 


We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  on  600  acres 
in  Dansville.  Sturdy,  strong  rooted 
trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach 
Trees;  Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  Roses.  Our  66th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 

58  Circle  Rood,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  1  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

too  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money 
involved  and  the  small  space  It  takes  up  in 
your  garden.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this 
year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs 
are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over, 
not  less  than  25  var  eties  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 

GLADIOLUS  —  BULBS,  BULBLETS,  SEEDS. 

Send  for  List  of  Disease  Free  Stock  NOW. 

E.  S.  EDMAN  &.  SON,  32  Henderson  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


CERTIFIED  AND  GUARANTEED 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 
Blakemore,  Kardinal  King, 
Temple  Fairpeake  and 
Premier  —  Certified 

A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY,  -  MARYLAND 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Falrland,  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Supertection,  anew  ever- 
bearing- best  introduced  to  date; 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead- 
Ingstandard  sorts.  Writetoday  for 
FREE  COPY  of  BUNTINGS'  1950 
catalog, offeringa  complete  line  of 
roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  containing  valu¬ 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  fNC. 


Box  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


EASY  TO  GROW 

SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 

RANCOCAS  —  CABOT  —  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 

6  to  10  inch  (100  for  $12) . 5  for  $1 

12  to  15  inch  (100  for  $25) . .2  for  $1 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $35) . 3  for  $2 

Less  20%  For  Quantities  of  1000 
By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage 
and  packing.  Orders  of  $6  and  over  Free. 
Established  45  Years. 

SHADY  LAWN  NURSERY,  INC. 
DEPT.  R,  HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEAD  LETTUCE 


GREATLAKES-ICEBERGTYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  PREP 
Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  only  5c  for  big  l  lttC 
packet  and  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog,  catalog 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  os  Rockford.  ILL 


BUFFALO 


llfALF*5 


Send  for  FREE  new  catalog 

Tells  all  about  this  new  heavy  yielding, 
wilt  resistant  alfalfa.  Also  contains 
valuable  information  on  other  seeds. 
Write  today! 

fjloffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  32C,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.,)  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  660  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieti  *s.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free,  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS.  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

New  —  Red  Crop,  Great  Bay,  Redwing  and  21  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp- 
terries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

High  quality,  heavy  yi elders.  Write  for  Freo  1950 
illustrated  book  of  best  varieties  for  Home  and  Market 
complete  with  planting  guide.  Special  Garden  Offer: 
50  Premier,  60  Temple,  50  Fairfax  and  50  Sparkle 

for  $4.95.  JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  OCEAN  CITY  BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


GROW  BETTER  BERRIES 

Free  catalog  tells  you  how.  Plan  now  for  profitable 
berry  growing  —  for  home  or  market.  Write  today. 

Stegenga’s  Berry  Acres,  Rt.  3-A,  Ionia,  Michigan 


GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER! 


*4 


°»Ly4»'Cel 

{Z431 


y/si 


HEAVY  BEARING,  FAST  GROWING 

BLUEBERRIES 

Certified,  early,  mid¬ 
season,  late  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  LITER¬ 
ATURE.  Whole- 
salers.  write  (or 
prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS? 

131  Chew  Rd.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Largest  in  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Over 
80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy — 
write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R220,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


Sr  Blight  resistant,  Jumbo 

packet  (from  30  to  60  each) 
enough  for  several  gardens.  .  . 
—  must  be  shipped  by  April  1st- 
==-  ....  order  today. 


WOOD  LOT  SEED  CO.NOPWAY  zone  EH  MICH. 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 

Grimm  Alfalfa-Certified  Ladino  Clover-Ranger  Alfalfa. 
All  premium  quality  Beed  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices  save  you  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  bu.  Special  sale  on 
99.75%  weed  free  Mammoth  Clover— $25.80  per  bu.  — 
contains  9%  other  Clovers.  Alsike  mixed  9%  other 
Clovers — $23.80  per  bu.  Timothy-Clover- Alsike  Mixture 
$17  40  per  bu.  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats  $1.65  bu. 
Write  for  price  list  and  descriptive  folder 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  354,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Someone  should  speak  to  the 
weather  man  and  tell  him  that  he 
has  his  wires  crossed.  While  you 
people  in  the  East  were  praying  for 
rain,  we  here  in  Michigan  were 
pumping  out  flooded  basements, 
opening  ditches,  and  repairing 
washed  out  culverts  and  small 
bridges.  Farther  south  on  the  low¬ 
lands,  hundreds  of  farms  were  under 
water.  I  think,  in  time,  you  will  get 
the  same  thing. 

Here  is  something  I  have  been 
wanting  to  speak  of  for  a  long  time. 

1  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the 
Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  a  masterpiece  of  fine 
journalism;  you  can  see  that  for 
yourself.  But  I  can  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  which  you  may  not  realize. 
In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  farm 
conditions,  we  take  four  other  farm 
papers,  all  published  in  the  Midwest, 
and  all  having  one  thing  in  common. 
These  four  are  editorially  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  big  farmers 
and  so  have  little  value  for  those 
who,  like  you  and  myself,  live  on 
small  farms.  I  am  familiar  with 
farm  conditions  in  the  East  and 
know  that  there  are  far  more  farms 
of  less  than  100  acres  than  there  are 
over  that  number.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  Michigan  and  I  judge  that 
for  the  entire  section  the  average 
would  be  about  60  acres. 

Nearly  all  of  these  farms  are 
highly  diversified  with  the  farm  in¬ 
come  coming  from  many  sources. 
There  is  nearly  always  an  orchard, 
a  flock  of  poultry,  from  two  to  five 
brood  sows,  from  one  to  a  dozen 
cows,  and  a  few  acres  of  wheat, 
potatoes  and  so  forth  for  cash  crops. 
When  one  of  these  farmers  has  500 
bushels  of  wheat,  com  or  oats,  he 
thinks  he  is  very  well  supplied  with 
grain.  But  in  the  Corn  and  Wheat 
Belt  States  a  farmer  would  think 
himself  nearly  out  of  grain  if  he  had 
only  that  much.  In  these  areas  a  man 
does  not  think  he  has  a  farm  unless 
he  has  at  least  200  acres.  There  are 
far  more  farms  above  that  number, 
any  number  of  them  being  500 
acres  and  up.  These  farmers  speak 
of  grain  in  terms  of  thousands  of 
bushels.  They  speak  of  hogs  in 
terms  of  hundreds  and  the  same  with 
cattle.  When  we  here  go  out  to  feed 
the  hogs,  we  carry  a  bushel  basket, 
but  when  they  feed  hogs,  they  take 
a  truckload. 

I  have  listened  to  many  radio 
interviews  and  heard  men  say  that 
they  were  getting  low  on  corn  for 
they  had  only  about  5,000  bushels. 
One  Iowa  man  said  that  he  preferred 
to  sell  corn  and  market  it  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30,000  bushels  a  year.  In  the 
Wheat  States,  500  bushels  would  be 
just  about  what  they  needed  for 
seed.  The  kind  of  farm  machinery 
they  use  could  not  be  used  on 
eastern  farms  for  there  wouldn’t  be 
room  to  turn  around.  I  have  seen 
tractors  pulling  15  plow  bottoms, 
grain  drills  25  feet  wide,  combines 
as  big  as  a  house.  These  Wheat  Belt 
farmers  are  one-crop  men.  The  Corn 
Belt  farmers  do  vary  some  by  plant¬ 
ing  thousands  of  acres  of  soybeans. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  diver¬ 
sified  farming.  You  can  drive  for  200 
miles  through  Illinois  or  Iowa  and 
not  see  a  fruit  tree.  And  you  can 
drive  for  500  miles  through  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  not  see  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  on 
many  of  the  big  cattle  farms,  a  man 
may  own  500  cows  and  yet  the 
family  depends  for  milk  upon  the 
cans  of  condensed  milk  they  buy  at 
the  store.  It  is  common  among  the 
hog  feeders  to  see  herds  of  from  500 
to  2,000. 

Now  you  will  readily  see  that  a 
farm  paper  geared  to  that  kind  of 
farming  has  little  value  for  the  man 
on  the  small  farm.  I  can  read  about 
how  John  Smith  marketed  500  hogs 
and  at  the  same  time  ruefully  gaze 
at  the  price  of  pork  chops  advertised 
in  our  local  paper.  I  can  read  about 
how  Hmam  Jones  topped  the  market 
with  five  carloads  of  fat  cattle  and 
made  enough  dough  to  take  the  whole 


family  to  Florida  for  the  Winter,  but 
that  does  not  help  me  any  when  the 
local  butcher  charges  89  cents  a 
pound  for  tough  beef.  The  editorial 
staff  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
knows  all  this  as  well  as,  or  even 
better  than  I  do,  so  they  make  up 
the  paper  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  circulates. 
That  is  why  you  will  find  in  every 
edition  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
not  only  something  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  but  something 
which  meets  your  needs  on  your 
highly  diversified  small  farms.  I  am 
not  throwing  bouquets  at  the  editors 
but  just  calling  your  attention  to  the 
reason  why  I  say  that  we  people 
who  take  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  all  members  of  one  big  family. 
Many  times  an  edition  seems  almost 
like  a  letter  from  home.  Of  course, 
my  own  column  is  not  written  for  the 
farm  but  for  the  people  who  live  on 
the  farm.  So  I  never  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  to  do  this  or  that;  I  just 
come  into  your  home  and  sit  down 
for  a  chat  about  the  little  human 
interest  things  which  concern  us  all. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  only  one  who  has 
lived  through  the  past  decades  is 
able  to  realize  the  tremendous 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
farm  life.  We  have  lived  on  this 
farm  for  31  years.  When  we  came 
here,  there  was  not  a  truck  in  the 
whole  county  and  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  a  tractor;  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  they  were  still  using  ox 
teams.  There  were  a  few  cars  but 
they  would  be  considered  objects  for 
a  museum  when  compared  with  the 
cars  of  today.  At  that  time,  a  young 
man  could  begin  farming  if  he  owned 
a  plug  team  and  a  few  cheap  tools. 
Generally  the  old  folks  came  through 
with  a  cow  and  some  chickens,  so  the 
young  couple  was  all  set  to  begin 
farming.  Nowadays  a  young  man 
would  need,  at  the  very  least,  about 
$5,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  started.  How  many 
of  your  boys  have  been  able  to  save 
$5,000?  Mine  haven’t,  either.  I  know 
that  the  factories  have  been  paying 
tremendous  wages  but  you  will 
notice  that  they  shut  down  often 
enough  so  that  the  workers  can 
rarely  get  anything  ahead.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  young  man  who 
begins  as  a  hired  man  on  some 
other  farm.  He  gets  big  wages  but 
the  cost  of  living  is  so  high,  he  is 
unable  to  save.  I  note,  however,  in 
our  own  community  that  as  Dad  be¬ 
gins  to  get  along  in  years,  the  farm- 
raised  boys  take  over,  so  there  is  no 
danger  of  there  not  being  enough 
farmers. 

Well,  we  are  over  the  hump  and 
there  is  only  one  way  to  look  — 
forward.  Spring  is  still  a  long  way 
from  being  close  to  the  corner  but 
it  is  a  glad  thought  that  we  are 
headed  that  way.  I  hope  you  share 
my  viewpoint  that  it  is  a  grand  and 
glorious  thing  just  to  be  alive  and 
able  to  plan  for  the  future  instead 
of  looking  backward  and  bragging 
about  those  good  old  days  which, 
goodness  knows,  were  old  but,  as 
for  being  good,  you  can  give  me  1950 
and  all  the  good  things  which  lie 
ahead.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster . .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller . 3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson . 3.45 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  3.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  V. 
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It's  The 
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HYDRAULIC 

RAM  DISK 


for  deep-cut  disking 


It  lifts,  it  lowers,  it  cuts  deep,  it’s  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  hydraulic  ram.  Rugged  and 
powerful  as  a  bighorn  ram,  this  new 
disk  is  the  dream  of  the  tractor  farmer. 
Extra  heavy  notched  disks  cut  stalks, 
orchard  or  pasture  sod. 

Permanent  angle,  tandem  disks  in  a 
heavy-girder  frame  pulverize  complete¬ 
ly  at  any  depth  you  select,  from  1  inch 
to  hub-deep.  Enclosed  air-tired  wheels 
permit  disking  close  to  fence  and  trees. 

Touch  the  quick  power  lift  to  adjust 
depth,  turn,  cross  waterways  or  travel 
on  the  road.  It’s  more  than  just  another 
disk  —  it’s  the  RAM  DISK. 

Sntall*ii 

MAN  UFA  CTUft/NG  CO.  # 

577  YORK  STREET,  MANITOWOC,  WISCONSIN 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34  THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Stocks  at:  Oneida,  New  York;  Springfield, 
Mass,  and  Downington,  Pa. 


$280  to  $340 


FULL  OR 

PART  TIME 


Become  a 
"Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer 


Your  Own 
Business 


New  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it. 
Sells  to  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen,  estates, 
golf  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  usen— complete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available:  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  disc  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cutter  bar,  lawn 
mowers,  snowplow  bulldozer. 


n  big  monEV  iubker, 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  is  America's  only  5  HP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $428. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Writ •  Today  For  Full  Detailt 

PIEDMONT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

FORT  LEE.  NEW  JERSEY 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 


I-f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  i 

can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  pro' 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establ 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-th 
Percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Inste 
L very  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pi 
second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — < 
ev®|‘y  other  night.  Then — nothing! 
i„«v£ry  -day:  dr*nk  eight  glasses  of  water;  3e 
uehnite  time  for  regularity. 

rive  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  i 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  hat 
because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock"  the  lower  dig 
ive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of 
°wn  natural  powers. 

•  F  Hrther — Carter's  Pills  contain  no  habit-foi 

ihg  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . .  .  with  Carter’s  P 

•  “ua  “e  reKular  naturally. 

•  "  “,en  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  j 
>  regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  te 
P°r?ri  X’  ^nd  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Varter's  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33*  todi 
on  11  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  , 


Chemical  Fertilizers  and 
Organics 

Our  friends,  the  Organic  Gardeners, 
are  perhaps  doing  a  valuable  service 
by  stressing  the  value  of  organic  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  part  they  have  al¬ 
ways  played  in  building  and  main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility.  As  much  as  we 
appreciate  this,  we  feel  that  they  are 
doing  themselves  and  the  public  a 
disservice  by  attempting  to  dispute 
the  values  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
by  the  making  of  claims  which  seem¬ 
ingly  are  not  capable  of  proof. 

One  statement  is  that  crops  pro¬ 
duced  by  organic  manures  in  contrast 
with  chemicals  are  more  resistant  to 
insect  and  disease  attack.  No  proof 
with  adequate  checks  plots  is  offered. 
This  statement  reminds  one  of  the 
old  gentleman  who,  when  calling  on 
his  neighbor,  an  up-to-date  fruit 
grower,  said:  “John,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  you  have  to  do  so  much 
spraying,  the  worms  never  seem  to 
bother  my  trees.”  The  fact  was  that 
the  old  man  needed  new  glasses,  for 
he  couldn’t  see  the  worm  holes  and 
the  scab  spots  on  his  own  apples. 

Another  claim  made  by  organic 
gardeners  is  that  maximum  fertility 
and  crop  production  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  secured  through  the  use  of 
organic  materials  only.  This  was  so 
in  the  old  days  but  certainly  it  is 
not  true  today.  For  instance,  Peter 
Henderson,  writing  of  his  famous 
market  garden  near  New  York  City 
in  1870,  said  he  would  not  consider 
planting  a  vegetable  crop  without 
first  spreading  20  to  40  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre.  Most  any  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  grow  gobd  vegetables 
with  that  much  manure  but  such  a 
practice  today  is  not  practical  nor 
necessary. 

Last  year  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  came  through  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  over  400  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  To  produce  this 
enormously  high  average,  as  much 
as  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  high 
grade  chemical  fertilizers  were  used 
on  each  acre.  In  the  old  days  when 
manures  alone  were  depended  on, 
potato  yields  were  150  to  200  bushels 
to  the  aci'e.  Some  of  this  increase,  the 
doubling  of  the  yield,  is  no  doubt  due 
to  improvement  in  the  varieties 
grown,  but  a  very  large  part  is  due 
to  chemicals  used  as  fertilizers  and 
chemicals  used  to  control  insects  and 
disease. 

Again  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  using  chemical  fertilizers  we 
are  not  adding  foreign  elements  to 
our  soils.  Nitrates,  phosphates,  and 
potash  salts  are  always  present  in 
farm  and  garden  soils.  All  organic 
materials  in  their  final  •  breakdown 
furnish  nitrates  to  the  soil.  In  a 
series  of  soil  tests  covering  a  period 
of  two  years  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station  nitrates  were 
found  in  tfhe  soil  in  very  early 
Spring  and  early  Winter  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  10  to  20  parts  weight  per 
million  of  soil.  As  the  season  warmed 
up,  nitrates  increased  naturally  and 
were  found  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  Summer  up  to  250  to  300  parts 
per  million  weight  of  soil.  Nitrates 
then  are  very  low  in  early  Spring 
but  some  plants  could  use  more  at 
that  time  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  spreading  of  150  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  to  the  acre  will  often 
make  the  difference  between  a  light 
and  very  heavy  hay  crop  and  be¬ 
tween  a  poor  and  a  first  class  lawn. 
Also,  the  same  amount  of  nitrate 
applied  each  Spring  to  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  will  help  bring  unproductive 
trees  into  immediate  heavy  bearing. 

Again,  with  reference  to  potash 
salts,  many  experiments  and  the 
general  experience  of  growers  show 
that  200  or  more  pounds  per  acre  of 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  will 
greatly  increase  yield  and  improve 
quality  in  both  white  and  sweet 
potatoes. 

Continued  clean  culture  year  after 
year  has  forced  many  a  farmer  and 
gardener  out  of  production.  This 
practice  will  ruin  any  soil.  On  the 
other  hand  even  a  poor  soil  can  be 
quickly  and  economically  built  up 
through  the  use  of  phosphates, 
chemical  fertilizers  and  also  ground 
limestone  if  this  last  is  needed.  All 
will  be  used  to  grow  profitable 
marketable  crops  and  better  special 
soil  improvement  crops.  These  last, 
and  all  crop  residues  and  manures  if 
on  hand,  will  be  conserved  and 
worked  into  the  soil  to  decompose 
there  and  add  to  its  organic  content 
and  fertility,  w.  h.  w. 

Delaware  County,  Pa. 


SUCCESS 

“ With  prizes 
farm  income  op 
Royster  ft-Piant- 
vestment  become 
bigger  crops  at  «s 


top -quality  Royster  6  -  Plant  -  Food 
rA  Fertilizer  helps  make  every  acre  pay 
off.  And  no  wonder,  only  Royster  gives  you 
chemically-controlled  amounts  of  all  six  vital 
plant  Foods:  Nitrogen  for  rapid  growth;  Phosphoric  Acid  for  maturity  and 
yield;  Potash  for  health  and  quality  .  .  .  PLUS  Calcium  for  sturdy  plants; 
Sulphur  for  vigor  and  tone;  Magnesium  for  color  and  snap.  These  are  plant 
foods  most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  must  have ! 

Royster  helps  you  get  full  value  for  each  dollar  you  spend  .  .  .  for  65  years] 
IRoyster  has  made  only  one  quality  fertilizer — the  finest.  Order  from  your. 
Royster  Agent  today! 


ftRTVUttf 

• 


A  D  XI I XI  C  *  ® rder  early  to  be  sure  you  ha ve 
YVAKNiriU:  Royster’s  when  you  need  It,' 

Contact  your  State  Experimental  Station  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  for  information  about  proper  use  of  fertil¬ 
izer  and  other  aids  to  better  farming. 


&  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

2!  plants  ht  major  farming  areas 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  .  .  . 
strength  .  .  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  .  .  .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok! 


Korok  silos  are  made  of  vitrified  tile 


units  that  are  acid,  rust  and  rot 
proof  .  .  .  frost  resistant.  Inner  walls 
are  smooth  —  there’s  nothing  to 
hamper  free  settling.  And  it’s  a 
Craine  —  backed  by  a  half-century 
of  building  experience. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


k.  There’s  a  Craine 

''*■*  that’s  right  for  your 
farm.  Write  us  your 
silo  needs  —  we’ll  send 
full  details  without  obli¬ 
gation.  . .  Easy  terms 
available.  J 


Craine,  Inc.,  220  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


KOROK 


NATCO  WOODS 


AVE  TRIPLEWAIL 


FIRESTONE—  GOODYEAR — GOODRICH 


TIRES 

SAVE  OVER 
30%  . 

ALL  SIZES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 
FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Farm  mail  order  business  is  respectfully 
solicited  at  wholesale  prices  which  re¬ 
flects  a  discount  of  over  30%.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  600-16  4  ply  first  nne  National 
brand  lists  for 


$15.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $16.92 
Your  price  on  same  tire 


$10.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $11.92 

You  Save  $5.00 

TUBES  $1.85  TAX  INCLUDED 


On  larger  tires,  savings  are  greater. 
You  can  also  save  money  on  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  and  farm  implement  tires.  Prices 
furnished  on  request.  Specify  size,  ply 
and  tread  design. 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation*  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  bouses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  .Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  6% 
kerosene,  94  tyb  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

KAUCK  MF6.  CO..  JO  Tenth  St  .  BrcoMyn  15,  NT. 


February  18,  1950 

Comments  on  R.N.-Y.S  Centennial 


The  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  copy  of  any  farm  paper  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  notice,  and  it  will 
be  treasured  as  long  as  I  live.  I  like 
every  article  in  it,  even  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  U.  P.  Hedrick, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  just  arrived  and  I  had 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  a  letter 
to  congratulate  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is  wonderful!  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  be  like  this  —  it 
took  my  breath  away.  How  proud  the 
whole  staff  must  be  of  this  great 
number! 

My  best  wishes  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  May  its  next  100  years 
be  as  successful  as  the  past  ones 
have  been,  and  its  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  never  di¬ 
minished.  Edith  S.  Butler, 

Bernardston,  Mass. 

Congratulations  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  the  celebration  of 
100  years  of  service  to  the  farm 
people  of  the  Empire  State! 

As  an  R.  F.  D.  mail  carrier,  I  have 
delivered  your  paper  to  my  patrons 
for  25  years,  so  it  is  a  thrill  for  me 
to  have  my  sketch  in  your  100th 
Anniversary  Number  as  I  reach  the 
quarter  century  mark. 

The  best  of  luck  to  you  and  the 
entire  staff  for  1950! 

v  Robert  Quinn, 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

1  have  just  read  part  of  your  re¬ 
cent  100th  Anniversary  Number  of 
January  7,  1950.  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  so  attractive  a  mirnber. 
The  progress  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  indeed  been  great  in 
many  ways.  I  have  read  the  paper 
for  years  and  feel  it  is  growing 
better.  I  see  a  still  greater  future 
for  it. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that 
your  policy  is  to  benefit  others, 
rather  than  primarily  to  build  up 
yourself.  Integrity  and  character  in 
editorship  of  a  great  paper  mean  so 
much.  In  this  age  of  “grab  and  get,” 
your  policy  seems  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  relief.  “Good  luck  and  best 
wishes  for  you  and  your  great  paper” 
is  my  wish  at  this  New  Year  time. 

F.  D.  Freeborn, 
Knoxville,  Pa. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  charm 
and  glamor  of  your  Anniversary 
Edition,  delighted  to  see  our  old  and 
tried  friends  of  many  years  appear 
in  party  dress.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  read  The  Rural  New-  Yorker 
and  have  been  proud  to  have  Mr. 
Collingwood  and  Mr.  Dillon  for  our 
friends. 

We  wish  the  paper  another 
hundred  years  of  exciting  and  profit¬ 
able  adventure. 

Florence  &  Fred  Cornwall, 
Pultneyville,  N.  Y. 

Allow  me,  a  humble  subscriber,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  issue  which 
you  have  just  put  out  on  the  occasion 
of  your  one  hundredth  anniversary. 
It  is  a  wonderful  compendium.  I 
have  not  yet  read  one-tenth  of  it,  but 
I  guarantee  to  read  every  word  be¬ 
fore  I  place  it  in  my  files,  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

I  am  an  English  master  at  the 
Kent  Schol,  and  I  have  often  read 
excerpts  from  your  paper  in  my  class 
to  incite  comment  or  create  dis¬ 
cussion.  Many  of  the  boys  whom  I 
teach  come  from  families  who  own 
country  estates,  and  these  boys  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  some  feeling  for  the 
land.  I  often  give  them  a  chance  to 
write  on  subjects  suggested  by  their 
interest  in  the  Antaean  theme.  1 
read  one  or  two  of  their  themes 
aloud,  calling  for  comment  each 
time,  and  then  slip  in  one  of  Reber’s 
bits;  they  are  always  astounded  and 
ask  who  wrote  the  theme.  I  tell  them 
it  is  just  an  old  hick  on  a  farm  out 
in  Michigan,  but  a  hick  who  has 
been  a  principal  of  a  school. 

I  own  a  farm  myself  and  expect 
to  retire  to  it  directly. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  editors;  past  and 
present.  They  are  a  nice-looking 
group  of  men. 

Clifton  K.  Loomis, 
The  Kent  School, 
Kent,  Conn. 

May  .we,  as  a  family,  add  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  all  the  others  we  are 
sure  you  must  be  receiving  on  your 
100th  Anniversary  Number?  It  is  so 
well  gotten  up  and  the  old  and  the 
new  are  so  delightfully  compared 
both  in  the  feature  articles  and  in 
their  accompanying  pictures  that  all 
of  us  from  70  year-old  grandpa  to 


three-year  old  Bobby  are  enjoying  it. 

May  your  continue  at  least  another 
hundred  years! 

Mrs.  Everette  R.  Smith, 
Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  work  must  have  gone  in¬ 
to  that  January  7  th  Centennial 
Issue. 

The  selection  of  articles  and 
authors  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Not  only  the  history  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  but  that  of  the  Grange, 
the  Farmers  Institutes,  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  others  were 
splendid. 

I  say  it  again  —  a  mighty  .fine 
Centennial  Issue! 

W.  Franklin  Moore, 
Freeville,  N.  Y. 

That  Centennial  number  is  a  gem. 
Congratulations  to  each  and  all. 

Lena  X.  White,  (Mother  Bee) 
Jamaica,  Vt. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
100th  Anniversary  Number  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  This  is  a  num¬ 
ber  that  farmers  will  save  for  a  long 
time  to  study.  I  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Albrecht,  Bennett 
and  Brannan  articles  which  cover 
angles  of  agriculture  which  are 
going  to  be  much  in  the  public  mind 
in  the  coming  years.  Your  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
job  well  done.  Archie  Wright, 
Farmers  Union, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Hearty  congratulations  on  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Great  are  the  journal’s 
achievements  accomplished  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  in  the  present.  The 
precise  information  on  all  rural  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  clear  cut  editorial  policy, 
and  the  wonderful  work  of  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  appeal  strongly  to  the 
hearts  of  your  readers. 

May  God  bless  you  with  the 
health  and  strength  to  carry  on  in  the 
future  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

Hennig  von  Bosse, 
Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

My  congratulations  on  your  100th 
Anniversary  Issue,  of  which  you 
must  be  very  proud.  The  top-flight 
names — Bromfield,  Brannjan,  Bennett, 
etc.,  contribute,  though  I  always  en¬ 
joy  the  honest  country  flavor  of  your 
regular  contributors,  in  whose  writ¬ 
ing  the  real  love  of  the  land  looks 
out.  Kenneth  B.  Webb, 

W.  Bridgewater,  Vt. 

We  have  read  the  100th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  with  great  interest  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  We  think  you  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Wadhams, 
Alexandria,  N.  H. 

Your  100th  Anniversary  Issue  is 
wonderful.  My  subscription  renewal 
is  enclosed.  Vivian  Strong, 

Hebron,  Maine 

You  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
on  this  Anniversary  Issue,  and  it  is 
in  good  keeping  with  the  high 
quality  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
through  the  weeks  of  the  year.  It 
shows  a  good  sound  management  and 
a  good  progressive  editorial  policy 
with  respect  to  farm  problems. 

John  B.  Johnson, 
Watertown  Times, 
Watertown,  N,  Y. 

Never  have  these  aging  eyes  seen 
so  spry,  so  glowing  with  health,  so 
promising  of  continued  vigor  a  cen¬ 
tenarian  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

Congratulations!  Your  vigor  pre¬ 
sages  many  more  centuries  of  public 
service. 

Your  Anniversary  Number  was  a 
thing  of  beauty.  I  enjoyed  the  many 
hours  I  spent  poring  over  it. 

Shandy  Hill, 
Pottstown  Mercury, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

Congratulations  on  your  100th 
Anniversary.  You  have  a  fine  Rural 
magazine.  From  an  infant  weekly  to 
you.  Jack  &  Laura  R.  Johnson, 
The  Cape  Codder, 
Truro,  Mass. 

Best  wishes  to  you  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  you  embark  upon 
the  second  century  of  your  publi¬ 
cation’s  existence.  When  that  second 
century  has  been  completed,  I  trust 
that  whoever  is  then  guiding  the 
destinies  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
may  be  able  to  look  back  and  feel 
certain  that  “the  first  hundred  years 
were  the  hardest.” 

George  A.  Yaeger 
The  Liberty  Register, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


The  Anniversary  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  splendid  job 
of  which  you  may  well  be  proud.  I 
have  filed  it  away  in  our  permanent 
records.  William  Stempfle, 

Steuben  Co.  Agricultural  Agent 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

Please  accept  my  congratulations 
for  the  splendid  work  you  did  in 
getting  out  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  was  indeed  a  “gem.” 

Best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success  in  the  future. 

Russell  S.  Anderson, 
Assoc.  Hartford  Co.  Agent 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Congratulations.  You  really  got 
yourself  out  a  paper! 

Herbert  Thompson, 
Westfield  Republican. 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 

We  of  the  New  England  Home¬ 
stead  extend  to  you  and  ycrur  asso¬ 
ciates  our  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  100th  Anniversary  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  also  on  your 
100  Anniversary  Number.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  all  who  have 
labored  toward  its  success. 

To  that  grand  old  warrior,  John  J. 
Dillon,  our  best  wishes  on  this  anni¬ 
versary.  I’m  sure  that  it  must  have 
quickened  his  pulse  and  made  him 
very  happy  when  you  presented  him 
with  his  anniversary  copy. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  as  rich  in 
their  heritage  as  in  the  years  that 
have  passed,  and  may  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  long  continue  to  play 
its  part  in  the  promotion  of  a  better 
agriculture  and  rural  life. 

J.  G.  Watson, 
Neiv  England  Homestead, 
Springfield,  Mass, 

You  did  an  unusually  fine  job  on 
your  100th  Anniversary  ’  Issue. 
Everyone  who  had  a  hand  in  it  can 
feel  justly  proud  of  the  results. 

M.  C.  Gilpin, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Centennial  Issue  is  here  and 
it  certainly  is  a  grand  job.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  material 
that  you  have  packed  into  it,  and 
what  a  broad  coverage  you  have 
made.  There  is  infoiynation  in  there 
that  will  be  extremely  valuable  to 
historians.  H.  B.  Tukey,  Head, 
Department  of  Horticulture, 
Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

They  say  the  first  100  years  are 
the  hardest  and  I  presume  you  have 
found  it  so  in  piloting  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  past  its  century  mark. 
May  I  extend  congratulations  and 
*best  wishes  for  the  next  century. 
Especially  do  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  fine  appearance,  both 
mechanically  and  in  the  content  of 
your  Anniversary  Edition.  As  an¬ 
other  newspaper  man,  I  can  realize 
the  heartaches  and  headaches  that 
go  into  the  issuance  of  such  a 
special  edition.  A.  D.  Theobald, 
Producers  Guide, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  heartiest  of  congratulations  to 
you  on  your  Anniversary  Issue.  It  is 
certainly  a  work  of  art.  You  can  be 
well  proud  of  this  accomplishment. 

Miles  W.  Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  can  appreciate  the 
labor  and  research  that  went  into  its 
making. 

My  son,  Elton,  got  a  great  thrill  in 
readmg  this  January  number  and 
will  treasure  it  for  reference. 

Ada.  I.  Landon, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations!  The  100th  Anni¬ 
versary  is  a  magnificent  job. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson, 
Waban,  Mass. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  putting  out  such  a 
fine  issue  on  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  always  said  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  can  be  on  the  same 
/table  with  the  Holy  Bible. 

Frederick  L.  Palmer, 
Ashland,  N.  Y 

And  last  but  not  least  — 

My  heartiest  congratulations  on 
the  accomplishment  of  your  mission 
and  my  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Your  Loving  Daughter, 
Connie  Berghold, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

(Further  comments  will  appear  later) 


/ 
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NEW  BOLENS 

Power-Ho  De  Luxe 

FIRST  LOW  PRICED  STREAM¬ 
LINED  TRACTOR  AT  21/fc  H.  P. 

Get  more  work  done,  easi¬ 
er,  faster,  and  at  lower  cost 
with  a  BOLENS.  Every 
BOLENS  is  a  year-round 
power  servant,  saving  time 
and  effort  on  every  job 
from  spring  planting  to 
winter  snow  plowing. 
Write  for  details,  or  see 
your  BOLENS  dealer  for 
the  size  to  fit  your  needs. 

Address  Dept.  259-2 


Model  12BB 
Power-Ho 


>  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Co rp. 
~  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WISCONSIN 

BOLENS  —  World’s  Leading 

Carden  Tractor  Since  1919 


in  duotone  colors:  crt  D  D 

RED  BLUE  WALNUT  IVORY*P*>»3’-' 

Dream  of  an  ornament!  So  practical :  easily  cleaned; 
c  iip-proof;  made  In  durable  Styron  to  last  a  life¬ 
time!  Set  Includes;  —  12  spools  asst,  colored  cotton; 
2  balls  daring  cotton;  1  darning  egg;  liberal  button 
assortment;  quantity  of  straight  pins;  pkge.  of 
needles;  1  thimble;  card  of  hook3-and-eyes ;  1  tape 
measure;  scissors.  What  a  marvelous  inexpensive 
gift  for  yourself  or  for  others  1 

ORDER  TODAY 

SEND  CHECK  OR  M.O.  .  .  .  COD'*  ACCEPTEO 

HALLCRAFT 

j  1182  EAST  180th  ST-,  NEW  YORK  60,  N.  Y. 


Hand-Painted!  Beautiful!  Unbreakable! 

“  LADY  CARLTON" 

3-Piece  Plastic  Sewing  Basket 


Split  Biq  loqs  IS 

thid  EatyWayWst 

.  _  *ii  Tmmi'rnnniT/f.il$t 


aR.miHiiiMii’n.ri-nia 

Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Posts, Pulp  Wood, etc. Cracks 
Stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
Plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

,  .  THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 

°ept.  N-15,  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  FRESH  LAKE 

Fresh  Frozen  Packed 
10  lb.  cartons  Express 
Shipment.  Send  Re¬ 
mittance  with  order. 

You  will  enjoy  them. 

Urice  50  lbs.  $8.90 
delivB-ei  to  you  Express  prepaid. 

WISCONSIN  FISHING  COMPANY 
°ept.  16,  Box  184,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Jiigh  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Ci,.1  ™tnpt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 
risR’  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


Pastoral  Parson 


When  the  Parson  goes  to  the 
public  libarary,  he  is  likely  to  select 
books  which  may  be  far  afield  from 
his  usual  line  of  work.  Reading  them 
in  short  snatches  at  odd  moments, 
provides  much  pleasurable  diversion 
as  well  as  glimpses  of  varied  fields 
of  interest. 

Late  last  Fall  he  happened  upon 
a  book  recording  the  pleasures  of 
exploring  the  rivers  of  New  Jersey. 
It  was  a  simple  record,  but  it  left 
an  impression  that  remained  with 
the  reader,  so  that,  a  little  later,  on 
a  trip  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
each  river  crossed  semed  to  have  an 
individuality.  It  did  more  than  that, 
though.  It  got  the  Parson  to  think¬ 
ing  about  that  mist-enshrouded  river 
which  flows  through  the  valley  of 
life.  The  picture  was  so  plain  and 
applicable  that  he  used  it  as  his 
theme  in  his  memorial  address  at  the 
recent  annual  Grange  session.  All 
rivers  have  two  shores  and  flow 
through  the  middle  of  a  valley. 

Now,  among  the  many  interesting 
letters  that  have  come  to  the 
Parson,  is  one  from  Mr.  Eugene 
Gaughn,  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  who 
writes  about  the  Hudson  River.  You 
may  remember  that  the  Parson 
wrote,  in  his  October  column,  that 
the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River  ex¬ 
tends  at  least  50  miles  out  to  sea, 
beyond  its  present  mouth.  Mr. 
Gaughn  encloses  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  which  contains  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Professor  Maurice 
Ewing  of  Columbia  University.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  communication,  it 
has  recently  been  discovered  that 
the  channel  extends  at  least  225 
miles  beyond  the  present  mouth  of 
the  river.  Echo  soundings  show  that 
the  channel  is  900  feet  below  sea 
bottom,  and  about  three  miles  wide 
at  that  point.  Although  necessary 
schedules  made  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  exploration  at  that  time,  it  is 
believed  that  further  soundings  will 
prove  the  channel  to  be  even  longer. 
Sediment  taken  from  the  channel 
bottom  indicates  that  the  water  was 
considerably  shallower  at  the  time 
when  the  last  ice  cap  covered  New 
York  State. 

The  great  amount  of  interest 
shown  by  scientists  in  this  subject 
is  due,  of  course,  to  a  desire  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  mystery  of  the  apparently 
diverse  geological  influences  which 
have  created  this  unique  river 
valley.  Here  the  Creator  surely 
worked  in  a  wondrous  way. 

Of  even  more  general  interest  is 
the  booklet  entitled  “Rivers  of  New 
York  State”  which  Mr.  Gaughn  en¬ 
closed  with  his  letter;  it  is  issued  by 
the  company  he  represents.  Have 
you  any  idea  how  many  rivers  there 
are  in  the  State?  The  map  shows  45. 
Though  it  shows  the  West  Canada 
Creek,  that  stream  is  not  numbered. 
Reading  the  booklet  emphasizes 
again  how  large  a  part  rivers  actu¬ 
ally  played  in  the  settlement  and 
defense  of  the  land  in  earlier  days. 

There  is  another  letter  on  the 
Parson’s  desk;  but  it  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered,  though  it  really  deserves  to 
be.  It  is  simply  signed  A.  L. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Our  Cover  Page 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful,  and 
therefore  most  appreciated,  reader 
responses  to  our  Centennial  Issue 
was  a  lovely  photograph  taken  by 
Harry  B.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  his  three 
young  children  poring  over  the 
Centennial  Issue,  and  on  our  cover 
page  this  week. 

From  left  to  right,  they  are  Tom, 
age  six,  Harry  III,  nine,  and  Mere¬ 
dith,  two  and  a  half.  There  may  be 
some  editorial  license  in  picturing 
the  very  young  miss  as  “reading’* 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  she 
seems  to  be  enjoying  a  few  of  the 
illustrations.  Besides,  what  better  to 
start  a  country  youngster  on  than  on 
The  R.  N.-Y.? 

Mr.  Collins  -must  feel  the  same 
way.  He  reports  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  been  in  his  family 
for  over  50  years.  His  parents,  dairy 
farmers  outside  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
were  the  original  readers  and  Mr. 
Collins  and  his  wife  are  now  en¬ 
joying  it  as  much  as  his  folks  did. 

And  the  youngsters  seem  to  be 
taking  to  it  too! 


"POWER  OPERATION" 


MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 
100  Bushels 


Pill  out  and  RETURN 
THIS  COUPON  todcy 
yet  o  demonstration 
from  your  deafer 


-GIVES  YOU  THE  BEST  VALUE 
-DOES  THE  MOST  FOR  YOU 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  you  top  performance- 
12  months  out  of  the  year  over  snow,  ice  or  mud. 
The  Cobey  Spreader  works  perfectly  over  any 
surface  which  permits  your  tractor  on  the  field. 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  complete  shredding. 
High-speed  shredders,  driven  direct  from  tractor 
power  toke-off,  makes  it  the  only  spreader  which 
really  shreds  the  manure.  Fine  shredding  means 
the  best  fertilizing  benefit;  stops  clogging  of 
tillage  tools. 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  better 
spreading  control.  Eight  speeds  permit  * 
exact  amount  of  manure  best  for  your 
soil  needs.  Ideal  for  spot  spreading. 
Spreads  perfectly, even  when  spreader  is  .%• 
standing  still. 


MODEL 

100 


FArENTS  GIANTfD 
AND  PENDtNQ 


Tested  with  three  competitive  spreaders,  the  spread 
pattern  of  the  Cobey  was  easily  distinguished  by  its 
finely  shredded  manure  and  wider,  more  uniform 
distribution. 

Remember,  the  Cobey  Power- Driven  Spreader  gives 
you  the  best  value- -and  does  the  most  for  you! 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  800Y  CO. 
Dept.  NY-20  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

. THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

*«  Dept.  NY- 20  Galion,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


T*ADt  Marks  tta 

U  S.  RAT.  Off 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

¥  □  Power  Driven  Spreader  □  1 1  -A,  Wagon  Gear 

D31-A,  Dump  Wagon  CD  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

U2I-A,  Hi-Speed  Wogon  CL-Wheel  Trailer 

C3  2-Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


Nome . 


Address . 


^ity_ Sta  te 


FEET  HURT? 


HELPS  WHERE! 


Try  DR.  BARR0N'S|Jt  numi 
New  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


r-sruti 


"Tim*  1 


© 

LIKE  WALKING 

„  .  . .  .  imill,  .j.jmm  ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 

When  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES,  CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS.  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
In  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes;  “Callouses 
have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  <or  send  $1.98,  we 
pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN,  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 


with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mail  NOW! 

ORTHO.  INC.,  DEPT.  5BA, 

2700  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  25.  N.  Y. 


Widespread  interest  is  being 
shown  by  dairymen  and 
cattlemen  in  this  new  labor 
saving,  highly  efficient 
method  of  curing  and 
handling 
chopped  hay. 
Send  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
explaining  the 
new  method 
of  Increasing  milk  or  beef 
production  with  greatly 
reduced  feed  and 
labor  costs. 


I  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
j  413  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
I  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Self-Feeding 
Haymaker  □  Silo  Q  Cribs  □  Bins  □ 


i 

|  Name. 


Address. 


i 


L 
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Angles  or  De-Angles  Instantly  with  a 
Touch  of  the  Hydraulic  Control  Lever* 


and  ready  for 
*  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

HI-DR0-ANGLE 


DISK 


HARROW 


Save  time  and  labor  the  hydraulic  way.  No 
stopping,  no  backing.  When  you  come  to  a 
turf  strip,  or  to  a  wet  and  soggy  spot,  just 
touch  the  control  lever.  Another  touch  an  • 
gles  the  disks  back  to  work ...  or  to  an  inter¬ 


mediate  position.  The  HI -DRO -ANGLE 
unit  is  a  standard  hydraulic  ram,  demount¬ 
able,  and  usable  on  other  implements 
hitched  for  hydraulic  operation.  Send  for 
FREE  descriptive  booklet. 


CLARK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV. 

ORKIL,  INC.  •  BOX  208,  OEPT.  22  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


*  Pump  available  at  extra 
charge  for  tractors  not 
hydraulically  equipped. 
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Adaptable  for  U-, 

T*,  or  L-shaped 
barns.  Tail-to-tail  or 
head-to-head  arrange¬ 
ment.  Pit  or  over¬ 
bead  power. 

BARN  CLEANER 

Everything  is  automatic  ....  Saves 
200  to  400  man-hours  a  year  .  .  .  . 
Helps  to  meet  Grade  "A”  milk  require¬ 
ments  ....  Ruggedly  built  to  give 
trouble-free  service  ....  Factory- 
trained  service  engineers  cover  all 
territories. 


SILO  UNLOADER 

*  Saves  at  least  200  man-hrs.  a  year. 

*  Throws  down  your  silage  while 
you  do  other  work. 

*  Protects  you  against  silo-climbing 
accidents. 

*  Increases  milk  production. 

*  Prevents  silage  waste. 

*  Handles  frozen  silage. 

*  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  to 
two  years. 


PUSH  A  BUTTON  -  -  NOT  A  SHOVE 


Modern  progress  on  the  dairy 
farm  is  a  story  of  mecbanu 
zation.  Here  you  have  two 
of  the  greatest  time,  labor 
and  money-savers  introduced 
during  the  past  decade  — 
the  Leach  Barn  Cleaner  and 
Leach  Silo  Unloader.  Both 
have  proved  their  great 
money-making  value  on  the 
dairy  farm. 


INSTALL  NOW 

Now  —  during  the  coming 
months  is  a  good  time  to  in¬ 
stall  your  Leach  Barn  Cleaner 
or  Silo  Unloader.  You  will 
want  an  estimate.  This  the 
nearest  Leach  dealer  will  give 
you  without  obligation.  Just 
tell,  us  on  a  post  card  that 
you’re  interested. 

LEACH  COMPAN 

412  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH, 


RAT  FOOLER  BOX 

Patented.  Gets  rats  and  mice.  They  lick  poison  Antu 
from  feet  and  die.  No  exposed  poison.  No  traps  to 
reset.  Bex  and  poison  $3.50  postpaid.  Dozen  or  more 
less  20%  C.  0.  D.  Mall  order  and  $3.50  to  —  - 
RAT  FOOLER  BOX,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


-  FOR  SALE— CHAIN  SAWS  $150.00  UP  - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 

10-DAY  TRIAL 

kousT” 

CARPENTRY 


and  Joinery 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 
? AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

Every  step  of  carpentry 
in  and  around  a  house  is 
clearly  explained  and  illustrated 
in  this  big,  useful  book.  Shows  you 
-  how  to  build  forms  for  foundations, 
footings,  walls,  steps,  walks — How  to  build 
,  ’  sills,  girder  supporting  posts  and  girders— 
r  How  to  figure  loads,  for  house  framing — How  to 
lay  out,  cut  and  erett  floor  joists — How  to  lay 
flooring — How  to  frame  outside  and  inside  walls, 
allowing  for  openings — How  to  check  the  plumb 
of  studs — How  to  brace  and  sheathe  up  outside 
walls— How  to  erect  ceiling  joists — How  to  frame 
around  a  chimney  and  stair  well — How  to  lay 
out  rafters  for  a  gable  roof,  dormer  roof,  porch 
roof — How  to  sheathe  gable  ends  and  rafters— 
How  to  build  cornices — How  to  lay  shingles— How 
to  build  porches  and  bays— How  to  apply  siding 
— How  to  frame  up  inside  walls — How  to  con¬ 
struct  stairs— How  to  place  trim  around  windows 
and  doors — How  to  fit  and  hang  sash — How  to 
hang  doors — How  to  make  closets,  shelving  and 
built-in  equipment— How  to  lay  finished  wood 
flooring,  linoleum  flooring — How  to  hang  a  set 
of  garage  doors — How  to  insulate. 

OVER  600  ILLUSTRATIONS  SHOW  YOU 
JUST  WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

X t  you  have  a  hammer,  saw  and  plane,  just  follow 
the  step-by-step  directions  and  do  any  house  car- 

gentry  job  from  foundation  forms  to  interior  trim. 

ere,  in  one  remarkable  volume,  is  the  practical 
know-how  that  saves  you  time  and  money  on  house 
carpentry  jobs  of  every  description. 

“I  built  my  entire  5-room  house  myself  with 
no  other  instruction  except  your  book.” — 
James  Sidwell,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

USE  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE 

Don’t  send  us  a  penny.  Jast  mail  coupon  and 
get  "HOUSE  CARPENTRY”  for  10  days 
■  ||  |  FREE  trial.  If  not  delighted,  send  book  back 

Cpnd  NO  I  to  us  and  owe  nothing.  If  you  keep  it,  entire 
I  cost  is  only  $3.98,  pins  few  cents  postage. 
MONEY  Mail  coupon  below  for  your  free-trial  copy. 

- Lmail  this  coupon-  -  » 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Corp.,  KNY-2-18-50  | 
30  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAD,  "House  Carpentry 
and  Joinery.”  I  will  either -return  It  In  10  days  and 
owe  nothing,  or  send  only  98.08  (plus  shipping 
charges)  In  full  payment. 


Name 


Address 


City .  State . 

SAVE!  Send  $3.98  with  this  coupon  and  we  pay  post¬ 
age.  Same  return  and  refund  privilege. 
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SPREADS  RIGHT 

W  L 

STAYS  ON  LONGER 

* 

STAYS  ANTISEPTIC 

ON  CONTACT 
F 

You  might  as  well  have  THE  BEST 
for  those  constantly-occurring  Chaps, 
Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn 
and  similar  injuries  to  Udder  and 
Teats.  And  that  means  lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM.  Use  it  for  needed  mas¬ 
sage  of  Caked  Bag  and  for  promoting 
quick  healing  of  all  superficial  injuries 
of  farm  animals.  Protects,  stimulates 
circulation,  fights  infection  .  .  .  anti¬ 
septic  on  contact.  Only  Bag  Balm  can 
deliver  Bag  Balm  healing  results.  At 
dealers  generally. 

Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK 
Dairy  Ass'n  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


DCrC'ClNSURE  BETTER  CROP  POLLINATION, 
D““Wmake  you  money.  Send  $1.00  for  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
BOX  R-4,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


February  18,  1950 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 


Farmers  in  New  Jersey  recently 
held  their  35th  annual  Agricultural 
Meeting  in  Trenton.  The  weather 
was  unusually  good  and  so  was  the 
attendance.  The  various  farm  groups 
met  in  session  together  with  noted 
authorities,  to  discuss  and  consider 
their  numerous  problems  and  the 
best  way  to  conduct  their  business. 
In  his  address  to  the  assembled 
members  and  guests,  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll  called  special  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  farmers  and  all 
citizens  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
water  supplies,  both  to  protect  the 
soil  and  to  insure  an  adequate 
amount.  This  problem  was  later  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Thurlow  C.  Nelson  of 
Rutgers  University,  who  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  series  of  small  dams 
be  employed  to  control  the  runoff 
in  the  valley  and  tributaries  of  the 
Passaic  and  Raritan  Rivers.  He 
mentioned  that,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  proper  flood  control 
reservoirs  designed  to  discharge  sur¬ 
plus  water  in  sequence  over  the 
main  spillway,  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  obtain  complete  control  of 
floods,  which  in  turn  would  have  a 
vast  effect  on  the  problem  of  water 
supplies.  As  an  illustration  of  such 
annual  water  losses,  during  the 
flood  peak  of  1948  enough  water  to 
supply  all  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  an  entire  year  surged  out  to  sea 
through  the  Millstone  and  Raritan 
Rivers  alone. 

New  Jersey  is  justly  known  as 
“The  Garden  State,”  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  last  year’s  tomato  crop  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  State’s  most  valu¬ 
able  single  vegetable,  with  a  market 
value  of  almost  $8,000,000.  Each  of 
the  other  principal  garden  crops 
showed  a  1949  gross  return  to  grow¬ 
ers  of  over  one  million  dollars;  these 
included  asparagus,  beans,  cabbage, 
celery,  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  onions, 
peppers,  sweet  corn  and  spinach. 

New  Jersey  is  noted  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  commercial  potatoes, 
a  major  farm  crop  in  the  State.  At 
the  potato  growers’  meetings,  William 
B.  Duryee,  Allentown,  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  potato  farms  in  the 
State  have  been  in  the  same  families 
for  several  generations,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  more  than  100  years.  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  68  representatives 
farms  in  New  Jersey  shows  that  their 
total  cropland  devoted  to  crops  aver¬ 
aged  51  per  cent  for  potatoes  and 
wheat  25  per  cent,  with  the  rest  of 
the  acreage  being  used  for  field 
crops,  hay  and  vegetables.  Naturally, 
these  growers  are  greatly  concerned 
as  to  what  the  future  holds  for  the 
potato  business.  William  H.  Martin, 
Dean,  N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture, 
predicted  a  sound  and  permanent 
future  for  the  potato  industry  pro¬ 
vided  top  quality  spuds  are  grown. 
It  was  cited  that  the  27-year-old 
potato  official  inspection  work  in 
New  Jersey  has  resulted  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  best  grade  of  potatoes  in  the 
State  front  67  per  cent  in  1937  to  85 
per  cent  in  1949.  Most  growers  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best 
for  all  concerned  to  get  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  the  potato  business  as 
soon  as  it  could  possibly  be  done 
without  too  sudden  drops  in  prices. 

At  the  poultry  meetings  Prof.  C.  S. 
Platt  of  the  N.  J.  Station  discussed 
the  role  of  egg  laying  contests  in  egg 
quality  improvement.  Selection  with¬ 
in  the  breeds,  for  strains  which  will 
lay  the  kind  of  eggs  needed  to  attain 
high  scoring  in  these  contests,  has 
resulted  in  considerable  improve¬ 


ment  in  egg  quality.  Dr.  Willard  C. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Poultry 
Department,  Rutgers  University,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  broiler  pro¬ 
duction.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  using  suitable  breeds,  such  as  the 
meat  breeds  and  their  respective 
crossbreds,  as  contrasted  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  breeds  and  strains.  Efficient  and 
economical  production  are  now  high¬ 
ly  essential  in  this  business. 

New  Jersey  farmers  lose  more  than 
one  million  dollars  a  year  on 
cracked  eggs.  To  remedy  this  situ¬ 
ation,  Joseph  F.  Hauck,  of  the  State 
Extension  Department,  recommended 
the  use  of  20  or  more  nests  for  each 
100  layers,  plenty  of  clean  bedding, 
use  of  mostly  pullet  layers,  avoid 
frightening  birds  on  nests,  collecting 
eggs  two  or  three  times  daily  and 
with  care,  no  overloading  of  baskets, 
separation  of  large  and  small  eggs  as 
gathered,  and  the  use  of  only  strong 
cases,  fillers  and  flats.  At  the  annual 
poultry  dinner,  golden  egg  awards 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  presented  to  John  H. 
Weed,  Vineland,  and  E.  Parmalee 
Prentice,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Prominent  among  the  general  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  gatherings  was  the 
panel  discussion  on  diagnostic  labo¬ 
ratory  facilities.  The  various  groups 
were  in  charge  of  William  J. 
Lauderdale,  Lambertville,  beef  cattle 
and  dairy;  G.  S.  Beresford,  New  Ver¬ 
non,  sheep;  E.  R.  Ring,  Trenton, 
swine;  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Hendershott, 
New  Brunswick,  general  livestock. 
The  State  of  Maryland  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Breuckner, 
Baltimore,  and  Pennsylvania  by  Dr. 
C.  P.  Bishop,  Harrisburg.  E.  C. 
Scheidenhelm,  New  Brunswick,  acted 
as  Moderator.  Among  the  many 
interesting  and  valuable  points 
brought  out  was  the  need  for  more 
uniformity  of  State  health  regu¬ 
lations,  especially  as  they  apply  to 
interstate  shipments  of  livestock.  The 
continued  need  to  observe  proper 
sanitation  and  prevention  methods  in 
the  control  of  mastitis  was  empha¬ 
sized.  The  treatment  is  now  so  effec¬ 
tive  for  mastitis  with  such  drugs  as 
aureomycin,  that  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  neglect  the  precaution¬ 
ary  control  measures,  which  are  like¬ 
wise  essential. 

At  the  annual  dairy  dinner  the 
following  citations  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  industry  were  made: 
Prof.  John  W.  Bartlett,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Robert  F.  Loree,  Florham 
Park;  John  V  Bishop,  Columbus; 
Mark  H.  Keeney  (posthumous), 
Cedar  Grove;  and  Miss  Grace  M. 
Ziegler,  Trenton.  Cash  awards  were 
made  to  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  (DHIA)  supervisors  for 
excellence  of  work  as  follows: 
Eugene  Godfrey,  Jr.,  Asbury  Park; 
Christian  G.  Shoitz,  Hopewell; 
Galen  Sutphin,  Branch ville;  Robert 
Parker,  Burlington;  Earl  Price,  New¬ 
ton;  James  L.  Moore,  Mullica  Hill; 
George  Clevenger,  Medford;  Robert 
Johnson,  Freehold;  and  Arthur 
Simon,  Mount  Holly.  For  efficiency 
in  DHIA  milk  production,  the  follow¬ 
ing  producers  received  cash  awards: 
Simpkins  Bros.,  Yard  ville;  Howard 
M,  Skinner,  Salem;  Francis  D. 
Keefer,  Mullica  Hill;  Helen  M. 
Diefendorf,  Newton;  and  Charles 
Kirby,  Harrisonville. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  live¬ 
stock  in  New  Jersey  has  developed  a 
corresponding  interest  in  grassland 
farming  in  order  to  provide  better 


Contestants  in  the  spelling  bee  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange 
were  from  grade  schools  ( sixth  to  eighth )  all  over  the  State.  The  winner, 
Marie  Oliver  ( fifth  from  left),  hails  from  Mercer  County;  second  was 
Richard  Darlington  ( first  left),  from  Salem  County. 
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HOPPE’S  No  9 

CLEANS  GUNS 
THOROUGHLY 


Its  action  doesn’t  stop  with  the  mere 
removal  of  primer  and  powder  residue. 
Hoppe’s  No  9  removes  lead 
and  metal  fouling  too — AND 
IT  PROTECTS  GUNS  FROM 
RUST.  Your  dealer  sells  it  or 
send  us  10c  for  sample.  In¬ 
structive  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  Norib  8tb  Street.,  Phila.  33.  Pa 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N OTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  C0„  227-H  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trail  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symptomatic 
relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  No  matter 
where  you  live  or  whether  you  have  faith  in  any 
medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.  445-0  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  N  iagai  a  Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


lke  BEAR  CaaSya, 

COMBINATION  (Drop-Apron 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 

§reen,  wet  or  dry. 

napped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  ' 

Has 

Adjustable _ _ _ _  _ _ 

position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
lull  information  on  this  real  honeat-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


OTTAWA  Tiller  &  Mower 


Patented 


Powerful  2  H-P  Red  Seal  Continental 
Motor.  Attachments  for 
mowing, tilling,  power  take¬ 
off,  cultivating  and  spray¬ 
ing.  Lowest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory.  Two  speeds  and 
free  wheeling  .Thousands 
In  use.  Rotary  n\°wer  only 

Rotarv  Mower  $89.  Made  by  men  with  know- 

notary  mower  how  in  47th  ye*r.  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 5-077  Lawn  Are..  Ottawa,  Kan*. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pumn  has  1.001  year  ’round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  54  to  }4  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG) 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  a/L 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J.  W 


STANDARD  SMALLNFARM 


SMALL  FARM 


t low powerfulGasTractorsforSmallFarms, 
Seed  W  Gardners,  Florists.  Poultry  men, 
Cultivate!  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites  " 

KowHay\  1  &  2  Cylinders 

“4  lawn*!  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
SteelTires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

_ Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK, 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-5  West  26th 


N.  Y. 
Street 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
irom  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  tor  62  Year*. 


P0R0H  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Price*. 

.  BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


-SALESMEN  WANTED- 

Old  established  firm  wants  energetic  reliable  men  to 
“fh  quality  line  of  Mineral  Feed  Supplements.  Dairy 
Lieansers,  Disinfectants,  Insecticides,  Udder  Oint¬ 
ment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairying 
essential.  Full  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
iberai  commissions.  W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO.  INC.. 
HIVING  AVE.,  SYRACU8E,  NEW  YORK 


WE  CAN  SELL  TO  YOU  CHEAPER  THROUGH 
*'a'AL0GUES  than  by  operating  retail  stores.  We 
pass  this  savings  on  to  you.  Order  direct  from  our  free 
catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  farm  and  household 
'terns,  all  at  discounts,  all  carrying  our  money  back 
guarantee.  CONSUMER  SALES 

p-  0.  BOX  444.  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


pasture,  as  well  as  superior  hay  and 
forage  crops  for  silage.  H.  H.  Tucker, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  discussed  fertilizers 
and  suggested  that  one  way  to  obtain 
high  yielding,  nutritious  roughage 
and  grain  crops  was  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  to  plan  on  purchasing  and  apply¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  complete  fertilizer, 
such  as  a  10-10-10  formula,  for  every 
10  pounds  of  milk  produced.  This 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  and  is  needed  to  attain  a 
low  cost  production. 

Both  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
have  found  that  constant  and  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  barnyard  manure 
are  essential  if  soil  fertility  is  to 
be  maintained  and  high  production 
kept  up.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
some  kind  of  livestock  be  kept  to 
supply  this  need.  In  New  Jersey  it 
is  being  proven  that  beef  cattle  most 
readily  meet  this  demand.  In  pre¬ 
senting  this  matter,  Prof.  William  C. 
Skelley,  New  Brunswick,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  and  continuous  local  demand 
for  good  quality  home-raised  beef. 
Good  pasture  grass  will  produce  good 
beef,  with  comparatively  little  grain 
needed,  and  at  relatively  low  cost. 
The  labor  and  overhead  essential  for 
beef  cattle  are  not  large,  and  in  many 
cases  the  value  of  the  manure  will 
offset  all  costs  other  than  feed. 

A  general  discussion  of  orchard  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control  problems 
was  led  by  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Farley, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Daines, 
and  Dr.  Byrley  F.  Driggers,  Rutgers. 
Essentials  emphasized  for  best  re¬ 
sults  from  spraying  included  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  account  the 
importance  of  variations  in  seasons 
and  localities,  as  well  as  individual 
orchards.  Proper  timing  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  significant 
single  factor  in  orchard  disease  con¬ 
trol. 

Beekeepers  reported  that  they  had 
not  found  DDT,  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied  as  an  orchard  spray,  to  be  any 
more  dangerous  to  bees  than  other 
standard  insecticides  which  have 
long  been  used.  The  unseasonably 
warm  weather  is  bringing  out  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  young  bees 
this  year.  Beemen  and  orchardists 
agreed  that  this  early  development 
of  young  bees  makes  them  highly 
susceptible  to  any  snap  of  cold 
weather  which  may  occur  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  in  turn  lowering 
the  successful  pollination  of  the  early 
fruits. 

Citations  for  distinguished  service 
to  New  Jersey  agriculture  were 
awarded  to  four  prominent  farmers — 
Arthur  G.  Danks,  Tranquility,  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  and  livestock  judge; 
Clement  B.  Lewis,  Riverton,  fruit 
grower;  Spencer  W.  Perrine,  Cran- 
bury,  potato  experimenter  and 
grower;  and  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland, 
poultry  marketing.  A  Warren  County 
dairyman,  Gilbert  Hartung  of  Rox- 
burg,  and  a  Burlington  County  fruit 
grower,  J.  Cresswell  Stuart  of 
Beverly,  were  selected  as  nominees 
for  membership  on  the  N.  J.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  succeed 
Louis  J.  Sanguinetti,  Minotola,  and 
G.  S.  Katzenstein,  Andover,  whose 
terms  expire  this  year. 

Marie  Oliver  (13),  Pennington, 
Mercer  County,  spelled  her  way  to 
championship  honors  in  the  finals  of 
a  spelling  bee  contest  sponsored  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Grange.  Her  21 
opponents  were  students  from  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of 
schools  all  over  the  State. 

Officers  elected  at  the  various 
group  meetings  included:  Poultry 
Assn.,  president,  James  C.  Weisel, 
Rosemont;  first  vice-pres.,  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Mount  Holly;  second  vice- 
pres.,  Herbert  O.  Wegner,  Newfield; 
secy.,  Leslie  M.  Black,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  treas.,  C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Co-op.  Marketing  Assn., 
all  officers  re-elected  —  president, 
Herman  C.  Demme,  Sewell;  vice- 
pres.,  William  P.  Thomas,  West 
Berlin;  secy.,  Gerald  E.  Zich,  Flem- 
ington;  treas.,  James  C.  Weisel, 
Rosemont;  mgr.,  Charles  W.  Herring, 
Flemington.  Nurserymen’s  Assn.  — 
president,  Fred  G.  Noble,  Little 
Silver;  first  vice-pres.,  Gerard 
Gootendorst,  Oakland;  second  vice- 
pres.,  William  H.  Wells,  Jr.,  Millville; 
secy.,  R.  P.  Korbobo,  New  Brunswick; 
treas.,  August  G.  Kindsgrab,  West 
Orange.  Bee  Keeper’s  Assn.  — 
president,  Henry  Neidengard,  Clif¬ 
ton;  first  vice-pres.,  Robert  R. 
Buchi,  Wyckoff;  second  vice-pres., 
Raymond  L.  Dix,  Lakewood;  third 
vice-pres.,  Manuel  Calvache,  Cald¬ 
well;  secy.-treas.,  Milton  H.  Sticker, 
Maple  Shade.  r.  w.  d. 


quality  P°sture  *ertii;xer 


gives  you  extra  value 


Generous  fertilization  of  pastures  with  International  Crop-Producing 
Plant  Foods  of  high  phosphate  and  potash  content  is  doubly  profitable. 

It  is  an  effective  means  of  producing  thick,  high-quality  stands  of 
legumes  and  grasses  to  provide  your  livestock  with  abundant,  money¬ 
saving,  nutritious  forage.  And  it  helps  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for 
healthy  growth  of  the  cultivated  crops  in  your  rotation. 

When  you  order  fertilizers  for  your  pastures— or  for  any  ocher  crops— 
it  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  International  Fertilizers.  You’ll  be  sure  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  and  excellent  mechanical  condition,  together  with  the  tonnage  you 
need  of  rife  grades  recommended  for  your  individual  crops  by  your  local 
extension  service  and  experiment  station. 


Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent  is  ready  now  to  help  you  select  your 
plant  foods.  See  him  soon,  won’t  you,  so  you  can  be  sure  to  have  ample 
supplies  of  high  quality  International  Fertilizer  for  satisfaction  at  harvest  time. 

9  i  (Ml  f  1000  DIVISION 

♦  f 

INTERNATION  At  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices;  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


BETHLE 

BARBED  WIRE 


EM  FENCE 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


Steel  Posts 
Are  Easy 
to  Drive 


They  save  time  and  back-breaking 
labor.  And  they  are  strong  and 
sturdy  .  .  .  stay  firm  and  erect, 
last  a  lifetime.  Economical,  too! 

Bethlehem  Fence  Posts  are  ideal 
for  wire  fencing  of  all  types.  See 
them  at  your  nearest  supplier. 

Send  today  fo,r  our  pamphlet 
describing  three  popular  Bethle¬ 
hem  posts. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  YOUR) 

FREE  COPY? 


Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
Publications  Department,  Room  1 040 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Send  me  your  pamphlet  No.  558  describing  Bethlehem  Steel  Fence  Posts. 
NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


i _ — - 1 
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There  is  more  beneath  the  streamlined  surface  of  this  tractor  than 
first  meets  the  eye. 

The  Allis-  Chalmers  Model  C  offers  a  different  kind  of  family 
farm  power,  through  the  clean  simplicity  of  Powerline  Design. 

Note  how  the  tubular  Powerline  eliminates  the  tractor  frame.  You 
SEE  clearly  ...  on  both  sides  of  the  tractor.  There’s  less  dead  weight 
.  .  .  more,  active  power  . . .  more  real  pull. 

Again,  see  the  smooth  flow  of  power  through  the  raised  rear  axle 
and  offset  final  drive.  Weight  of  both  transmission  and  differential 
is  concentrated  over  the  sturdy,  low-set  drive  wheels.  This,  plus 
non-freezing  liquid  ballast  in  the  rear  tires,  gives  added  traction. 
You’ll  like  the  Model  C’s  safe,  hug- the- ground  stability,  with  high 
clearance  for  tall,  tender-stalk  crops. 

Powerline  Design  is  available  in  both  the  Models  B  and  C  Tractors, 
both  with  the  big,  husky,  125-cubic-inch  engine  and  Quick-Hitch 
hydraulic  implements. 

Here  is  compact  family  farm  power  at  a  price  you  will  appreciate 
.  .  .  less  than  prewar  in  terms  of  meat,  milk,  eggs  or  bushels.  Your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration. 


ws-row  Model  C  Tractor  with  Hydraulic 
Action  Cultivator 


Model  B  Tractor  with  Hydraulic  Action 
.2-way  Pickup  Plow 


A  full-blown  feud  is  brewing  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
with  threats  and  counter-threats. 
Many  U.  S.  legislators  protest  Eng¬ 
land’s  purchase  of  wheat  with 
Marshall  Plan  funds.  Now  Canada  is 
complaining  bitterly  about  U.  S. 
“dumping”  of  surpluses  abroad.  The 
Anderson  Price  Support  Act,  passed 
last  session  and  effective  this  January 
1,  provided  that  USDA  could  get  rid 
of  surpluses  acquired  under  the  price 
suppqrt  program  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Among  these  allowed  methods 
was  distribution  to  hungry  peoples 
abroad  through  recognized  private 
relief  agencies. 

Up  until  now,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  only  offered  to  give 
away  potatoes.  But  because  of  the 
cost  of  overseas  shipment  plus  the 
great  danger  of  spoilage,  not  many 
potatoes  are  likely  to  be  accepted. 
Also,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  offered  to  sell  to  exporters  at  a 
loss  its  holdings  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
dry  milk,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed, 
linseed  oil,  peanuts,  dried  eggs,  and 
canned  meat  bought  in  Mexico  in 
connection  with  the  campaign 
against  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 
Potatoes  under  this  announcement 
will  be  offered  to  exporters  at  only 
one  cent  per  cwt.  Sales  will  be 
limited  to  buyers  not  using  Marshall 
Plan  dollars  or  other  U.  S.  funds.  The 
dried  eggs,  potatoes  and  Mexican 
meat  are  offered  at  “bargain”  prices 
.  .  .much  less  than  USDA  originally 
paid  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  officials  see  little 
hope  for  sales  of  any  magnitude  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  dollars  abroad. 

But  Canada  sees  in  the  “gift” 
clause  of  the  Anderson  Act  and  in 
these  Department  of  Agriculture 
moves  a  threat  to  orderly  world  food 
marketing.  They  have  protested  that 
the  whole  situation  amounts  to 
“dumping”  and  will  lead  to  ruinous 
competition  for  world  markets.  There 
are  a  number  of  retaliatory  methods 
open  to  Canada.  One  specifically 
voiced  concerns  hogs.  Canada  has 
embargoed  hog  exports.  It  could  re¬ 
peal  the  embargo,  thus  permitting 
Canadian  pork  to  invade  our  already 
glutted  markets.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  could  stop  at  our  borders  all 
Canadian  apples,  potatoes,  cattle  as 
well  as  pork. 

*  *  *  *  * 

U.  S.  D.  A.  looks  for  slightly  more 
favorable  fruit  prices  next  year.  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  strong,  and  the  crops  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  somewhat  smaller. 
Canada  has  removed  import  re¬ 
strictions,  and  that  may  help.  E.  C.  A. 
nations  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
more  fruit. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  is  stepping  up  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  subsidizing  export  of  fruits. 
Programs  for  paying*  half  of  the  ex¬ 
port  price  are  in  operation  on  apples, 
pears  and  oranges.  Dried  fruits  will 
also  be  pushed  in  the  export  market. 
The  Department  is  also  buying  heavi¬ 
ly  for  the  national  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  pub  ic  institutions.  The 
fruit  market,  with  this  aid,  has  been 
tending  to  firm  up  lately' 

Stripped  of  speculation,  however, 
the  plain  meaning  of  U.  S.  D.  A.  pre¬ 
dictions  of  firmer  fruit  prices  is  that 
they  fully  intend  to  continue  all  aid 
to  fruit  farmers  except  actual  price 
supports.  And  they  think  their  aid 
will  be  effective. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Price  support  levels  had  been  set 
almost  all  along  the  line  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year;  poultry  and 
honey  were  the  main  exceptions. 
PMA  State  Poultry  Advisory  units 
were  in  town  last  month  to  ask  that 
supports  be  held  up  fairly  high.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week  the  Poultry  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  people  came  in  to 
ask  that  they  be  lowered. 

USDA  had  hoped  to  hold  off  on  its 
announcement  of  egg  support  levels, 
but  prices  dropped  to  as  low  as  15 
cents  per  dozen  in  the  Midwest  and 
storms  of  protests  came  in,  blasting 
lack  of  action  to  hold  the  market  up. 
Congressmen  were  out  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  and  got  the  full  force.  They,  in 
turn,  jumped  on  USDA  officials. 
Brannan  finally  bowed  to  the  storm 
and  announced  a  buying  program  at 
75  per  cent  of  parity. 

Harry  Lando 


Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  quickly 
and  stays  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 

7B  Leaflet,  also 
40-page  Handbook 

Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement.  Smooth  - 
On  Handbook  is  filled  With  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  170  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Cammanipaw  A**.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 

SM00TH-0N 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 


SHOOTttOK 


Cements 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kill*  peet*  and  para¬ 
site*  on  plants,  tree*, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weed*.  Whitewash** 
building*. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank,  (15 
extra,  eliminates 
continuous 
pumping. 

Order  for  1  0 
days’  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee; 


Air  Os*|*  >2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELLrHAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  In  about  10  minutes 


—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


KEEPS  FOOD  FROM  BURNING 


The  Amazing  New 
Cooking  Aid 

Foods  don’t  burn, 
scorch,  or  stick  to 
pan  when  you  use 
NO-BURN  Stove 
Plate.  Meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  jams,  jellies,  cereals  won’t 
burn  even  when  water  boils  away. 
Eliminates  constant  watching  and 
stirring;  boils  milk  without  scorch¬ 
ing.  Aluminum  disc  7% -in.  wide  fits 
all  stove  burners,  never  wears  out. 
No  more  scrubbing  burnt  pans. 
SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 
Order  amazing  NO-BURN  today! 

NO-BURN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  D-3 

3542  Main  St.  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


NnwYouTo°' 

IWff  CAN  MAKE 


POTTERY 

AT  HOME  THIS 

NEW,  EASY, 
SIMPLE  WAY 


CERAM  ITE,  the  amazing,  foolproof  ceramic 
clay  makes  it  possible  for  you.  even  without 
any  previous  experience,  to  create  colorful 
professional-looking  pottery  r;ght  in  your 
own  home.  It  can  be  fired  to  everlasting 
hardness  by  baking  in  your  own  oven  for 
only  20  minutes.  No  complicated  equipment 
to  buy,  no  lessons  or  art  ability  necessary. 
Get  started  today.  As  a  hobby,  for  gifts, 
for  profit. 


Special,  Big  14-PC  Introductory  Kit, 


$4-95 

Postpaid 


with  step-by-step  Instruction  Book 
worth  $1.00.  a  $6.95  value,  complete 

for  only . 

Send  check  or  Money  Order.  No 
C  O.D.’s  Money-back  guarantee. 

Kit  conta.ns — materials  to  make  a  dozen  or 
more  average  size  pieces,  depending  on  size. 
3'/z  lbs.  CERAMITE  MODELING  CLAY.  8 
jars  0f  lustrous  giazes,  1  jar  CERA- 
Glaze  Reducer.  1  jar  CERAMITE  Un- 
,  1  Brush,  1  Modeling  Tool.  1 

Manual. 


ETTL  STUDIOS.  INC.  Dept.  72  * 

213  West  58th  Street,  -  | 

New  York  t9,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me.  postpaid:  - 

14-PC  Ceramite  Modeling  Kit.  Complete  I 

with  Instruction  Book  at  $4.95. 

(Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s) 

I  Name . j 

I  Address .  j 

*  City  . v- .  State  .  j 


The  RURAL.  NEW.  YORKER 


STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure -Grip,  Sure -Step’ 
door  front  system.  Doors  are— 
juice-tight,  air-tight  — and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts 
on  new,  yYear  Time  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-3,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  R  ce 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  seciuely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MUSKRATS 

Mink  •  Beaver 

Before  selling  elsewhere  get  FRONTIER’S 
offer.  FRONTIER  pays  express  and 
parcel  post  on  shipments  of  $25  or  more. 

CDCCIShipping  Tags  and  Latest  Authentic 
met. Market  Report.  (Please  print  your  name.) 

FRONTIER  RAW  FUR  CORP. 

DEPT.  R 

115-117  W.  27th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 


Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30f  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FQR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK  , 


Guaranteed  Cylinder  Teeth  Separators 

combines  and  hullers.  Case,  McCormick- Deering.  John 
'Deere.  Oliver,  Woods,  Minneapolis.  Huber,  Advance- 
Ilumely.  Keck-Gonnerman,  Aultman-Taylor,  Avery. 
Belle  City,  Baker,  Grayhound,  Goodtson,  Peerless. 
1’ort  Huron,  Russell,  Twin  City  and  BlrdselL  Perfect 
fit.  Bong  wear.  Shipment  from  Illinois  Warehouse. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year.  For 
specie)  Christmas  tree  bulletin  ondl / 
prices  write  to  Box  20B 


1UU55IR  FORESTS,  IRC.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

o.o  „  PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLOC.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 

QUICKLY1  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
xr„i  J>enulne  Aoroil  kerosene  torch,  750,000  users, 
valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


New  School  Group  Meets 

The  “New  York  Citizens  Society 
For  Better  Education”  held  its  ad¬ 
journed  annual  meeting  at  the 
Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse  January 
13-14  with  a  good  attendance,  in¬ 
cluding  delegates  from  several  newly 
formed  chapters.  The  delegates 
finished  the  task  of  writing  and 
adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws. 
They  changed  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  “Citizens  Education 
Forum.”  They  formally  moved  for 
incorporation  and  then  elected 
permanent  officers  to  serve  until  the 
annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
on  the  second  Friday  in  October, 
1950. 

The  elected  officers  are:  George  F. 
Crabb,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  president; 
Thomas  Nichols,  Depew,  first  vice- 
pres.;  Mrs.  Mayo  L.  French,  West 
Nyack,  second  vice-pres.;  Edward  C. 
Underwood,  Beraus  Point,  third  vice- 
pres.;  Mrs.  Zohe  Macomber,  Clay, 
fourth  vice-pres.;  Mrs.  Vernon  Tyner, 
Hilton,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Clara  S.  Gardiner,  R.D.  3,  Baldwins- 
ville,  reporting  secretary;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Heffer,  Baldwinsville,  executive 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Mullen,  R. 
D.  1,  Gouverneur,  treasurer. 

A  12  man  board  of  directors,  one 
from  each  of  12  counties,  was  also 
chosen.  Committee  chairmen  are  as 
follows:  Publicity  —  Mrs.  C.  Polchlo- 
pek,  Island  Road,  East  Syracuse; 
Legislative  —  Charles  Rinaldo,  600 
Lafayette  Bldg.,  Syracuse;  and  Field 
Organization  —  Mrs.  H.  L.  Potter,  R. 
D.  3,  Jamestown. 

The  Forum  is  already  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  field.  Assemblyman  E.  Herman 
Magnuson,  Chautauqua  County,  and 
Senator  George  Pierce,  Olean,  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  Article 
310  of  the  Education  Law  so  as  to 
permit  court  review  of  all  decisions 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  Assembly  Judiciary 
Committee  favorably  reported  the 
bill  for  adoption,  but  when  it 
came  before  the  Assembly  for  final 
action,  Assemblyman  Wheeler  Mil- 
moe,  Madison  County,  moved  for 
its  recommittal.  Milmoe  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Assembly  Education 
Committee. 

Assemblyman  Julius  Volker,  Erie 
County,  has  introduced  two  measures 
at  the  request  of  the  organization: 

1  —  A  bill  permitting  each  school 
district  to  vote  •  separately  on  the 
question  of  centralization,  its  vote  to 
be  final  and  conclusive  for  that  dis¬ 
trict;  and  2  —  a  bill  permitting  de¬ 
centralization  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  entire  central  district  where  the 
building  contract  has  not  been  let. 
These  bills  are  now  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  on  Education.  Mr. 
Volker  plans  to  appear  personally 
before  that  Committee  and  argue  for, 
its  approval  of  the  two  measures.  He 
has  asked  that  if  any  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  have  evidence 
which  they  would  like  him  to  present 
on  their  behalf  before  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee,  to  send  it  to 
him  at  once. 


Why  Barns  Are  Painted  Red 

May  I  share  with  H.  W.  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  me  by  my  grandfather 
nearly  50  years  ago  about  red  barns? 

Yes,  it  is  a  well  established  tra¬ 
dition.  Shortly  after  the  log  cabin 
days  clapboards  were  used  to  cover 
the  outside  walls  of  buildings,  rough 
sawn  boards  10,  12  and  sometimes  14 
inches  wide.  These  clapboards  were 
never  painted  and,  because  of  their 
great  width,  they  could  easily  be 
replaced  when  necessary.  There  was 
also  a  very  narrow  clapboard,  only 
six  inches  wide,  that  was  used  by 
those  folks  who  could  afford  a  more 
elaborate  house;  these  were  applied 
only  to  the  front  of  the  house.  In 
order  to  preserve  these  narrow  and 
dainty  clapboards,  they  were  given  a 
coat  of  paint  which  was  precious  be¬ 
cause  paint  materials  were  scarce. 

Some  farmers  in  the  old  days 
raised  a  crop  of  flax  and  in  the 
Autumn  the  flaxseed  or  linseed  was 
ground  in  a  stone  mill  and  the  bil 
pressed  out  by  a  press.  The  finest 
part  of  red  clay  was  dug  from* the 
clay  bank  and  mixed  with  the  oil 
which  resulted  in  a  pure  red  paint  of 
lasting  quality. 

Farmers’  barns  in  those  days  were 
more  important  than  their  homes,  so 
they  were  painted  on  all  sides  and 
what  paint  was  left  over  was  donated 
and  applied  to  the  little  schoolhouse. 
There  was  never  enough  paint  to 
finish  the  job  which  was  the  reason 
why  the  schoolhouse  always  looked 
half  painted;  at  any  rate  if  gave  us 
the  little  red  schoolhouse.  c.  Q. 
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Fairbanks -Morse 

V 

Generating  Sets 


When  high  line  power  fails,  trouble  begins!  Why 
take  a  chance?  It  costs  so  little  to  install  a  new  model 
^Fairbanks-Morse  power  generating  set!  The  instant  the  high  line! 
fails,  this  compact,  dependable  unit  goes  into  action* 
and  life  and  work  continue  without  interruption! 
Fairbanks-Morse  generating  sets  are  available  in  a  range  of  sizes 
from  600  to  35,000  watts — for  home  and  farm  service  and . 
for  the  needs  of  co-op  locker  plants,  dairies  and  hatcheries. 


Buy  from  your  friend  and  neighbor — your  local  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dealer.  He  pays  taxes  locally.  He  supports  many  com¬ 
munity  projects  that  interest  you.  He  banks  locally,  and  his 
money  is  poured  back  into  projects  that  make  jobs  for  others 
locally ,  He  backs  his  products  just  as  Fairbanks-Morse  supports 
him.  If  you  don't  know  who  in  your  vicinity  sells  Fairbanks- 
Morse  products,  we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you.  Mail  the  coupon. 


Fairbanks  -Morse  , 

*»  ■■  ■  '  — . .  ■  ■  ■  . . . . —  - 

a  name  worth  remembering 

DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  •  PUMPS  *  SCALES 
HOME  WATER  SERVICE  AND  HEATING  EQUIPMENT  •  RAIL  CARS  •  FARM  MACHINERY 

Fairbanks,  Morse  8C  Co. 

600  S.  Michigan  Aven  Chicago  5,  III. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  Fairbanks-Morse  generating  sets. 

I  need  one  for  general  farm _ hatchery  _ _ Co-op  enterprise _ _  Tell 

me  name  of  nearest  dealer _ . 

Name  . . . . . 

Address... . . . . .  RD . j, 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and.  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Class  3  Milk  Price  Must  be  Raised 

THE  Elmira  milk  hearing,  to  consider  pro¬ 
posals  amending  the  present  pricing  pro¬ 
visions  of  manufacturing  milk,  was  finally 
concluded  on  February  10  after  a  five-day 
session.  If  argument,  hair-splitting  and  a  lot 
of  useless  talk  mean  anything,  the  session  was 
certainly  dominated  by  the  milk  dealers  and 
their  attorneys.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
was  a  lot  of  solid  information  and  statistics 
placed  in  the  record  which  established  with¬ 
out  question  that  New  York  milkshed  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  grossly  underpaid,  especially 
since  April  1,  1949,  for  that  part  of  their  milk 
(close  to  40  per  cent)  going  into  Class  III,  or 
milk  for  manufacture. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  offered 
the  following  statistics  which  stood  up  very 
well  despite  relentless  attack  and  criticism  by 
the  dealers: 

Since  January  1,  1949,  without  figuring  any 
charge  for  freight  from  the  midwest  to  the 
metropolitan  area: 

1.  The  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
butter  and  cheese  has  been  from  33  to  50 
cents  less  than  the  Chicago  price  for  milk 
manufactured  into  butter  and  cheese. 

2.  The  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
butter  has  been  from  five  to  32  cents  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  creameries  in  the  East 
North  Central  States;  and  three  to  27  cents 
less  than  the  price  paid  at  Minnesota  butter 
factories. 

3.  The  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
cheese  has  been  from  17  to  32  cents  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  cheese  factories  in  the  East 
North  Central  States;  and  20  to  35  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  Wisconsin  cheese  factories. 

4.  The  New  York  Class  III  price  has  ranged 
from  one  to  12  cents  less  than  the  condensary 
price  paid  at  18  midwest  condensaries. 

5.  The  New  York  Class  III  price  has  ranged 
from  16  cents  to  $1.13  less  than  the  price  paid 
by  New  York  non-pool  condensaries. 

6.  The  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
cheese  has  ranged  from  five  to  51  cents  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  29  upstate  New  York 
cheese  factories. 

The  government  also  demonstrated  by 
statistics  that  during  1949  — 

1.  The  gross  profit  margin  to  New  York  dealers 
on  milk  going  into  cheddar  cheese  has  been 
50  per  cent  above  the .  average  margin  for 
the  period  1940-49. 

2.  The  margin  to  New  York  dealers  for  milk 
going  into  butter  was  the  highest  in  10  years. 

3.  The  margin  to  New  York  dealers  for  milk 
going  into  evaporated  milk  has  also  been  the 
highest  in  10  years,  75  per  cent  above  the 
1940-49  average. 

4.  The  margin  to  New  York  dealers  for  milk 
going  into  dry  whole  milk  has  also  been  the 
highest  in  10  years,  approximately  65  per 
cent  above  the  1940-49  average.  . 

Archie  Wright,  appearing  for  the  Farmers 
Union,  argued  that  New  York  Class  III  milk 
should  be  priced  competitively  with  compara¬ 
ble  midwestern  products  and  that,  to  attain 
this  end,  the  Class  III  price  should  be  increased 
by  at  least  20  cents  a  cwt.  above  the  present 
base  price.  Such  an  adjustment,  according  to 
Mr.  Wright,  would  add  between  four  and  five 
million  dollars  a  year  to  farmers’  milk  checks. 

Some  very  enlightening  testimony  was 
offered  by  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  on  the  same  topic  of  compe¬ 
titive  prices,  also  on  the  question  of  pricing 
cream  for  ice  cream.  John  C.  York,  economist, 
submitted  an  analysis  to  show  that  last 
September  the  manufacturing  milk  price  in 
Chicago  was  $3.19  a  cwt.,  compared  with  $2.82 
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in  New  York,  a  difference  of  37  cents  in 
favor  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  York  questioned  the  validity  of  the  70- 
cent  handling  allowance  presently  allowed  to 
dealers  who  process  Class  III  milk.  He  con¬ 
tended  that,  even  if  this  allowance  were  con¬ 
tinued,  it  should,  since  it  had  been  originally 
figured  on  dealers’  1948  costs,  be  reduced  — 
first,  because  of  the  drop  in  the  wholesale  price 
level  and  second,  because  of  the  larger  volume 
now  being  utilized  in  Class  III.  According  to 
York,  the  handling  allowance  should  be  no 
higher  than  56  cents  a  cwt. 

Another  Eastern  Milk  Producers’  witness 
was  State  Senator  Garrett  ^  Burkitt  of 
Connecticut  who,  as  a  former  production 
superintendent  of  ice  cream  operations  in 
National  Dairy  subsidiaries,  testified  to  the 
absurdly  low  base  price  for  milk  used  for  ice 
cream.  Comparing  the  various  sources  of  fat 
available  for  ice  cream  mix,  Senator  Burkitt 
explained  that  the  net  cost  of  total  milk  solids 
in  100  pounds  of  mix  made  from  whole  milk 
was  only  $8.95,  as  against  a  cost  of  $10.87  if 
butter  were  used  as  the  fat  source,  a  cost  of 
$10.19  if  40  per  cent  cream  were  used,  and  a 
cost  of  $10.37  if  both  cream  and  butter  were 
used,  70  and  30  per  cent  respectively.  The 
witness  argued  that,  since  the  most  common 
mix  is  made  from  cream  and  butter,  and  since 
the  cost  of  mix  thus  made,  per  pound  of  butter, 
is  9.6  cents  less  than  if  whole  milk  is  used,  an 
additional  premium  of  9.6  cents  should  be 
added  to  the  price  of  butter  in  computing  the 
Class  III  formula  for  pricing  ice  cream  milk. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  result  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  Class  III  price  by  at  least  40  cents  a 
cwt. 

Senator  Burkitt  also  showed  that  even 
if  the  price  of  milk  for  ice  cream  were 
increased  by  40  cents,  the  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturer,  starting  with  a  total  product  cost 
of  $11.98  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  mix,  would 
be  working  on  a  gross  profit  margin  (at  a 
wholesale  price  of  $1.70  per  gallon)  of  $25.35, 
or  211  per  cent. 

With  farm  costs  remaining  high  and  be¬ 
cause  little  help  can  be  expected  from  the 
newly  announced  Class  I-A  prices  in  keeping 
up  the  farmer’s  blend  price,  it  is  imperative 
that  a  satisfactory  upward  adjustment  be 
made  in  the  Class  III  price,  if  possible  before 
April  1.  While  the  record  established  at  the 
Elmira  hearing  contains  plenty  of  good  evi¬ 
dence  to  justify  such  an  increase,  producers 
themselves  can  help  the  cause  by  telling 
Secretary  Brannan  just  how  they  feel  and  how 
important  this  price  boost  is  to  them.  A  short 
letter,  or  even  a  penny  post  card,  addressed  to 
Secretary  Charles  F.  Brannan,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
urges  every  dairyman  who  is  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  Class  III  business — and  we  think 
most  everyone  is — to  take  a  few  minutes  time 
and  write  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  the  kind  of 
effort  that,  if  made,  may  produce  real  divi¬ 
dends  quickly — one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
in  which  farmers  can  protect  themselves. 


Passing  of  a  Great  Lady 

THE  sudden  death  of  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  on 
January  25  came  as  a  great  shock  to  every¬ 
one,  especially  to  those  who  had  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  and  work  with  her.  It 
is  hard  to  associate  death  with  a  personality 
as  vital  and  forceful  as  Mrs.  Graves,  even 
though  she  was  75  years  old. 

The  first,  and  still  the  only,  woman  ever 
to  have  served  in  the  New  York  State  Senate, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  County  where 
she  lived  all  her  life.  As  a  young  woman  she 
taught  in  the  local  schools  but  it  was  not  long 
before  she  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  politics.  She  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  1925  where  she  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  for  eight  years.  In  1934  she  returned 
to  Albany  as  State  Senator,  representing  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties.  Reelected 
regularly  for  six  additional  terms,  Mrs.  Graves 
finally  retired  from  public  life  in  December 
1948 . 

It  was  not  her  long  tenure  in  office  as  the 
only  woman  senator  that  places  Mrs.  Graves 
in  a  class  by  herself.  That  was  the  least  of  her 
accomplishments.  The  reason  she  became  so 
well  known,  so  deeply  loved  and  so  greatly 
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admired,  also  respected  by  her  opponents,  was 
her  constant  display  of  courage  and  political 
independence.  It  was  not  long  after  1925  that 
Albany  came  to  realize  that  here  was  a  person 
who  had  convictions  that  could  not  be  cajoled 
or '  circumvented,  whose  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  were  simple  and  straightforward,  and 
who  therefore  spoke  honestly  and  worked 
hard  for  the  causes  she  sponsored  and  the 
principles  she  stood  for.  It  was  Mrs.  Graves’ 
credo  that  political  bosses  were  persons  to  be 
disregarded,  not  to  be  bowed  down  to.  Never 
once  did  she  deviate  from  that  course. 

Mrs.  Graves  will  always  be  remembered  for 
her  militant  work  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  One  herself,  she  understood  his  difficulties 
and  his  needs.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  she  came  in  contact 
with  all  kinds  and  types  of  people  and 
schemes  and  she  could  intuitively  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  was  to  her  credit  that 
her  consistent  opponent  in  Albany  was  the 
milk  dealer  lobby. 

Mrs.  Graves  is  no  longer  with  us.  But  if 
there  ever  was  a  person  who  inspired  others 
to  keep  on  fighting  for  what  was  good  and  fair 
and  just,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  was  the 
great  lady  from  Gouvemeur.  She  leaves  be¬ 
hind  her  a  heritage  of  courage  and  truth  that 
can  and  will  serve  as  a  beacon  for  many  years 
to  come. 


A  Fresh  Start  for  Poultrymen 

'C'OR  the  benefit  of  poultrymen  who  may  be 
*  alarmed  at  the  present  ratio  between  egg 
prices  and  feed  prices,  the  January  report  of 
the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest  discloses 
some  interesting  figures. 

Comparing  last  month’s  returns  over  feed 
cost  per  bird  with  corresponding  figures  back 
to  1943,  we  find  that  in  January  1950,  the 
return  was  23  cents;  January  1949,  50  cents; 
January  1948,  27  cents;  January  1947,  30  cents; 
January  1946,  32  cents;  January  1945,  30 
cents;  January  1944,  39  cents;  and  January 
1943,  49  cents. 

If  we  compare  the  return  for  January  1950 
with  the  return  for  the  same  month  last  year, 
one  might  well  conclude  that  the  poultry 
business  was  on  its  way  out.  But,  .compared 
with  1945,  1946,  1947  and  1948,  the  difference 
is  not  too  great.  The  combination  of  a  large 
number  of  layers  on  farms,  mild  weather  with 
heavy  production,  lack  of  demand  for  heavy 
breed  eggs  for  hatching  (which  put  them  on 
the  market),  plus  a  lowering  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  support  price  by  10  cents  a  dozen, 
brought  eggs  down  to  a  point  where  they 
moved  almost  of  their  own  weight.  Present 
indications  aTe  that  some  people  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  think  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 

If  the  government  had  supported  prices  at 
last  year’s  level,  we  would  have  had  to  face 
the  same  situation  again  next  year,  perhaps 
intensified,  as  many  poultrymen  would  have 
reared  still  more  pullets  in  1950.  Everyone, 
poultrymen  included,  will  agree  that  there  has 
to  be  a  stopping  point  somewhere.  If  we  are 
at  that  point  now,  and  let  us  hope  we  are,  the 
future  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise  for  a 
sound  poultry  industry  that  can  stand  and 
walk  on  its  own  feet. 

Water  From  Frozen  Ponds 

"C'ROZEN  ponds  need  no  longer  hinder  the 
work  of  rural  fire  fighters  because  fire¬ 
men  can  now  reach  water  through  thick  ice 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  new  method  consists  of 
a  saturated  brine-filled  barrel,  such  as  a 
cider  barrel,  about  half  submerged  in  the 
pond.  In  an  emergency  the  barrel  can  be 
broken  with  a  few  hard  blows  from  an  axe, 
thus  leaving  a  hole  in  thick  ice.  It  is  then  no 
problem  at  all  to  drop  a  suction  hose  into 
the  water. 

The  barrel  should  be  floated  near  the  deep¬ 
est  edge  of  the  pond  bank.  A  pier  of  posts  can 
be  easily  built  to  support  a  plank  which  leads 
to  the  floating  barrel;  the  latter  should  be 
anchored  to  the  pier.  It  is  best  to  mark  the 
exact  location  with  a  long  stick  so  that  the  hole 
can  be  spotted  when  snow  covers  the  pond. 

The  barrel  should  be  tightly  covered  to  keep 
out  animals  and  prevent  rain  water  from 
diluting  the  brine  solution.  If  the  pond  is 
frozen,  a  hole  can  be  chopped  in  the  ice  and 
the  bnrrel  submerged  in  it. 
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Farm  Housing  Loans 

Farm  families  in  need  of  new  or 
improved  housing  are  now  applying 
to  county  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  offices  for  loans  to  build,  re¬ 
model  or  repair  their  dwellings  and 
other  farm  structures.  R.  Tyler 
Space,  Ithaca,  State  Director  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
New  York,  said  that  73  applications 
had  been  received  in  county  offices 
throughout  the  State  by  December 
31.  Reports  indicate  a  similar  re¬ 
sponse  in  other  Northeast  States  to 
the  new  farm  housing  loan  legis¬ 
lation  which  offers  government 
credit  to  farm  owners  unable  to  get 
adequate  financing  from  other 
sources.  Although  funds  were  not 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  made 
available  until  late  last  October,  the 
program  is  getting  a  good  start.  The 
first  loan  in  New  York  State  was 
closed  on  January  18,  1950. 

Experience  gained  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  through  its 
several  years  of  making  and  servic¬ 
ing  real  estate  loans  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  family-type  farms  and 
operating  loans  to  improve  farm 
practices  and  farm  living,  together 
with  its  development  of  supervisory 
service  to  accompany  these  loans, 
was  responsible  for  its  selection  by 
Congress  as  the  agency  to  handle  the 
farm  lending  section  of  the  Housing 
Act.  Loans  may  be  made  only  to 
farm  owners,  but  landlords  may  ob¬ 
tain  loans  to  improve  tenants’  hous¬ 
ing.  Most  loans  may  be  made  for  up 
to  33  years,  but  borrowers  agree  to 
shift  to  private  or  cooperative  credit 
as  soon  as  practical.  War  veterans’ 
applications  have  preference  under 
the  law.  Applicants  submit  their 
construction  or  repair  plans  to  the 
county  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  offices  where  the  engineers 
and  supervisors  examine  them  care¬ 
fully.  Planned  construction  must 
meet  minimum  standards,  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  must  be  sufficiently 
durable  and  practical  to  protect  the 
government’s  investment. 

The  three-member  county  Farmers 
Home  Administration  committee, 
with  at  least  two  of  them  actual 
farmers,  determine  whether  the 
applicant  is  eligible.  These  members 
know  local  farmers  and  farming  and 
local  needs.  Their  recommendations 
as  to  the  general  suitability  of  pro¬ 
posed  housing  construction  are  help¬ 


ful  to  applicants  and  supervisors. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  farm  housing  loans  will  go  to 
farm  owners  whose  operations  and 
prospective  income  are  such  that  they 
can  see  their  way  clear  to  retire  the 
debt  in  the  prescribed  period  of  time. 
Loans  will  also  be  made  to  farmers 
whose  incomes  are  not  now  adequate 
to  retire  the  debt  but  who,  with 
planned  and  improved  operations 
may,  within  five  years,  increase  their 
income  to  a  point  where  they  can 
handle  the  loan  repayment.  These 
borrowers  are  the  only  ones  who  will 
receive,  for  five  years,  the  same  on- 
the-farm  technical  supervisory  aid 
that  accompanies  the  agency’s  regu¬ 
lar  farm  purchase  and  farm  operat¬ 
ing  loans. 

Emergency  loans,  possibly  accom¬ 
panied  by  small  grants  not  to  exceed 
$500,  will  be  made  to  bring  buildings 
up  to  a  reasonable  state  of  sanitation 
and  safety.  Such  a  loan,  including 
any  grant,  cannot  exceed  $1,000  and 
is  repayable  in  five  to  10  years. 

The  amount  appropriated  national¬ 
ly  for  actual  building  and  repairs  is 
25  million  dollars  for  this  fiscal  year, 
or  until  July  1  next.  Another  two 
million  dollars  is  appropriated  for 
land  improvements  and  grants,  but 
most  of  this  amount  is  marked  for 
such  improvements  as  terracing  or 
other  safeguards  against  land  erosion, 
for  drainage,  other  methods  of  bring¬ 
ing  farms  into  better  production,  or 
for  purchase  of  additional  land  to 
make  an  economic  unit.  The  total 
amount  allocated  to  New  York  State 
this  fiscal  year  is  $423,700.  If  the 
New  York  loan  pattern  follows  the 
anticipated  national  pattern,  the 
loan,  mostly  for  remodeling  and  re¬ 
pairs,  will  average  around  $2,200, 
with  about  five  to  a  county. 

The  administration  of  the  farm 
housing  program  will  be  as  nearly 
completely  local  as  possible.  Borrow¬ 
ers  are  free  to  buy  materials  locally, 
use  local  labor  and  local  builders. 

Names  and  addresses  of  State 
Farmei's  Home  Administration  di- 
x'ectors  in  other  Northeast  States  are: 
Homer  F.  Worcester,  31  Central  St., 
Bangor,  Maine;  Raymond  H.  Free¬ 
man,  2003  Federal  Building,  Boston 
9,  Mass,  (also  covering  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont);  Chester  J.  Tyson,  Jr., 
Room  205  Post  Office  Building,  402 
E.  State  St.,  Box  1478,  Ti'enton,  N.  J.; 
and  Carson  F.  Mertz,  118  Locust  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  W.  G.  Purdy 


First  Painted  Post  — 
Now  Penn  Yan 

At  different  times  you  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  names  of  towns  and 
villages  which  have  odd  names  and 
usually  give  the  origin  of  those 
names.  In  your  Centennial  Issue  last 
month,  you  told  about  Painted  Post, 
N.  Y. 

I  was  born  in  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Penn  Yan  with  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  population.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y., 
and  is  located  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
Central  New  York. 

A  long  time  ago  when  it  was  first 
settled,  there  were  many  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  there  and  also  a  great 
many  Yankees  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  So  they  called  it  “Penn” 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 
“Yan”  for  the  Yankees.  Hence  the 
name  —  Penn  Yan.  l.  r.  l. 

New  York 


First  Commercial  Flight 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

April  25,  1925 

On  April  13,  a  metal  airplane 
leaped  from  the  ground  at  Detroit 
and  headed  for  Chicago  at  the  rate 
of  118  miles  per  hour,  with  about 
1,200  pounds  of  mail  and  freight.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  commercial 
aviation  in  America — a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  started  by  Henry  Ford.  At  pres¬ 
ent  this  airship  will  make  the  round 
trip  every  other  day,  Later  a  new 
ship  will  be  added  and  thus  daily 
trips  will  be  made.  Ultimately  these 
ships  will  travel  in  a  rough  circle 
from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis  and  thence 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Iron  Mountain 
and  back  to  Detroit.  The  initial  trip 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago  was  made  in 
three  hours  and  16  minutes.  A  fast 
train  starting  at  about  the  same  time 
required  about  seven  hours  for  the 
journey.  Thus  we  pass  a  new  mark 
m  freight  transportation.  In  a  few 
years  these  freight  airships  will  at¬ 
tract  but  little  more  attention  than 


our  common  fast  fx*eight  trains. 

We  think  that  new  and  lighter 
metal  alloys,  new  and  more  powerful 
engines  and  perhaps  more  active 
gases  wi7l  be  discovered.  All  these 
will  be  utilized  to  make  airship  travel 
safer  and  more  effective.  Many  of 
us  will  live  to  see  the  air  well  filled 
with  these  mighty  birds  of  passage. 
In  time  the  cost  of  these  f’iers  will 
be  so  reduced  that  most  of  those  who 
now  own  a  car  of  moderate  cost  can 
affoi'd  a  metal  bird.  Wonderful 
things  are  ahead  of  us  in  air  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  world  will  perhaps  be 
happier  for  them — but  will  it  be  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live? 


Photo:  H.  A.  Packard,  Norway,  Me. 
Family  Quartet 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  father  and  his 
son  to  be  in  business  together  but 
here  is  a  four-man  partnership  — 
shown  above  is  a  father  and  three 
sons — running  a  business  together. 
Albert  W.  Hamlin  of  Waterford,  the 
father,  heads  this  family  group  which 
makes  some  20,000  wooden  apple 
boxes  a  year  for  their  neighbors. 
Left  to  right:  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Hamlin,  and  Walter  G.,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  Stanley. 


Cut  Chore-time 

Drudgery 

up  to  3  Hours  a  day 

with  Jamesway 


Yes,  now  you  can  save  up  to  3  hours 
every  day  of  the  year  with  Jamesway’s 
modern,  time-saving  equipment.  It  takes 
the  hard,  back-breaking  work  out  of  your 
chores.  Makes  it  easier  for  you  to  give 
your  herd  extra  attention.  Helps  you 
produce  more  milk,  cleaner  milk  »  .  . 
increase  your  dairy  profits. 

Stop  in  and  see  your  Jamesway  Dealer 
the  next  time  you  are  in  town.  Find  out 
how  easy  it  is  to  modernize  your  barn 
with  Jamesway  plans  and  equipment. 
Mail  coupon  below  for  free  time-sav¬ 
ing  folders. 


Here’s  How  Much  Time 
You  Can  Save! 

o  Up  to  Vh  HOURS 

with  Jamesway  Barn  Cleaner 

©  Up  to  30  MINUTES 

with  Jamesway  Feed  Truck 

Q  Up  to  30  MINUTES 

with  Jamesway  Stanchions 

o  Up  to  30  MINUTES 

with  Jamesway  Water  Cups 

@  Up  to  15  MINUTES 

with  Jamesway  ventilation 

A  • 


See  the  Sensational  NEW  Jatnesway  Barn  Cleaner 
with  Patented  Shuttle  Action 


New,  sensational,  pull-push  barn  cleaner  frees  you 
of  daily  barn  drudgery!  No  more  scooping,  scrap¬ 
ing ...  heavy  lifting!  With  the  Jamesway  Barn 
Cleaner,  you  just  flip  the  switch! 

It  cleans  your  barn  cleaner.  Amazing  new  shuttle 
action  whisks  manure  from  gutter  straight  to 
spreader.  No  endless  gutter  chains  to  wear  out 
or  break.  Cleaning  paddles  fold  against  steel  gut¬ 
ter  bar  .  .  .  leave  gutter  clear  when  not  in  use.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration.  You’ll  see 
why  the  Jamesway  Barn  Cleaner  is  the  leader. 


It's  easy  to  install  a  Jomesway 
Bam  Cleoner.  It  tits  any  gutter  — 
a  ony  bom.  No  Indoor  pits  or  cross¬ 
gutters  to  collect  filth.  Shielded 
drive  unit  sets  outside.  No  wosted 
Stoll  spoce. 


For  Valuable  FREE  Folders  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


LOS  ANGELES  33,  CALIF. 


Valuable 

time-saving 

literature 


IIB.4I  S.  **T  0«n 

Dept.  RN-250,  FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 


Please  send  literature  on  items  checked.  Tell  me  how  to  get 
FREE  plans  for  my  needs.  I  plan  to  build  or  remodel: 
Dairy  Barn  □,  Hog  House  □,  Poultry  House  □. 


Name . R  R  No. 


P.O. 


.  State . 


World’s  Largest  Makers  o I  TIME-SAVING  EQUIPMENT  lor  Cows,  Hens,  Hogs 


s.  Hogs 
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MILK  HOUSE  COMFORT 
ALL  YEAR  LONG 


hr 

as  little  as 

* 15 


WITH  AN 

£LBCTROMOD£ 

Yes,  typical  installations  prove  it!  This 
new  Electromode  all-electric,  fan-circu¬ 
lating  Milk  House  Heater  prevents  freez¬ 
ing  of  pipes,  keeps  milk  house  dry,  pro¬ 
vides  real  working  comfort  and  elimi¬ 
nates  ventilating  problems  .  .  .  for  as 
little  as  $15  a  complete  heating  season! 
Heats  750  to  1500  cubic  feet  from  40  to 
80  degrees  automatically.  Connects  to 
120  or  240  volt  line.  Lifetime  heating 
element.  Guaranteed  completely  safe! 


MAIL  COUPON  TOD  AY! 


Dept.  RNY 

ELECTROMODE  CORPORATION 
45  Crouch  Street,  Rochester  3,  New  YoHc  <  ■ 

Please  s£tad  me  complete  information  and 
cost  data  on  Electromode  Milk  House  I 
Heaters  and  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

NAME _  | 

ADDRESS _  I 


SIMPLEX  ARCH 

Type  tile  stalls  are  de¬ 
signed  especially  for 
giving  the  cattle  all 
j§j  the  comfort  and  free- 
*'*  dom  possible  while 
tied  in  the  barn. 

We  manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  stanch¬ 
ions  and  stalls  (both 
lever  operated  and 
hand  opened)  including 
water  bowls,  ventila¬ 
tion,  feed  and  litter 
carriers,  etc. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  barn. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  bitter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.B,  Marshfield,  Wis. 
HEAL  HOOF  ROT  SPEEDILY,  EASILY 

Dust  with  SULFA-R  Dressing  Powder.  Kills  germs, 
keeps  wound  clean,  contains  no  irritating  talcum.  Also 
tops  for  pinkeye,  surface  wounds.  4  oz.  sifter  top  can. 
only  $1.00.  ASL,  BOX  232-CO.  MADISON  !,  WIS. 


WANTED 

cattlemen  with  an  eye  to- 

PROFITS! 


Feed  Mayflower  &  Plymouth 
brands  for  greater  milk  and 
beef  production  at 

LOWER  COST! 

MAYFLOWER  CITRUS  PULP 

Steam  dried.  Plain  or  sweetened.  Available 
In  pulp  form  or  as  meal.  Uniform  quality. 
Highly  palatable.  Ideal  for  dairy  cattle,  in 
steer-fattening  rations,  as  winter  supplement 
feed  in  troughs,  or  for  maintenance  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock. 

W  RANGE  PELLETS 

Balanced  to  provide  just  the  right  amount  of 
proteins,  fats,  minerals  and  carbohydrates  for 
effective  range  feeding.  Contents  include  citrus 
meal  plus  cotton  seed  meal,  citrus  seed  meal 
and  other  nutrients.  Available  with  6%, 
13%,  16%  and  20%  protein  contents. 

Write  For  Free  Folder 
Phone  Apopka,  Florida  2-111 

PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH 


CITRUS  GROWERS  ASS’N 

PLYMOUTH  FLORIDA 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 

3* 

Vjfi 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 

Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  SI  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y-, 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


POSITIVE, 
FOOLPROOF 
AUTOMATIC 
CLEANING  FOR 
YOUR  BARN!  M 


ELECTRIC 

BARN 

CLEANER 

NOW — Free  yourself  from  the 
hardest  back-breaking  barn  drudgery  with  a 
CLAY  GUTTER  CLEANER.  Keep  your  help 
happy  and  hold  your  boys  on  the  farm.  THE 
'  CLAY’'  IS  LOW  COST— INSTALLS  EASILY, 
WIPES  CLEAN,  Facilitates  Grade  A 
Approval. 


8  LOCATION  CHOICES 


•  Flexible  design  adapts  easily  to  old  barns  or 
new.  Needs  little  concrete  work.  Choice  of  8 
spreader  loading  positions. 


DIRECT  LOADING 


FEWER  MOVING  PARTS 


•  Only  ONE  motor—  only  ONE  continuous  super- 
strength  chain — only  ONE  simplified  drive  unit 
for  longer  life — trouble-free  operation,  low 
cost  installation,  negligible  maintenance.  High 
strength  alloy  steel  chain  is  rust  resistant — won't 
stick — has  ultimate  strength  of  over  10  tons. 


PITLESS— LESS  ODOR 


ft  Manure  moves  smoothly,  evenly,  without 
isturbance.  Special  flat  top  paddles — 12"  apart 
— sweep  all  liquids  and  solids  from  gutter  direct 
to  the  spreader.  No  churning  or  falling  back 
of  manure  at  elevator.  No  foul  pit  inside  or  outside. 


•  FIRST — Your  choice  to  send  it  back  in  90 
days  with  full  refund  of  money  and  freight. 
SECOND — Full  guarantee  against  defective 
parts  for  1  year. 


□  AIR  ROW  MCTAl 
WINDOW  ft  AMIS 

H«olfhl«r  itodc  owl  povUry 
with  no-draft 
v*ntil  ot  Ion. 
Easy  imfaflotio* 
—  low  cost  — 
will  not  swell  — 
slick  —  worp  or 
rot  Lasts  a  Ufa- 


□  0PIN  AIR  STKl 

VENTILATING  WINDOWS 

No-draft  bam  veotiloNoa— 
more  light  — 
sanitary— patty¬ 
less —  weather 
tight.  Freese- 
proof  opera¬ 
tion.  low  cost 
—  5  standard 
sizes. 


Check  and  mail  TODAY 
for  big  FREE  illutlrafed 
catalog*.  Find  out  why 
Clay  U  better. 

I~l  Farm  Building 
Ventilation 

□  Windows  ft  Frames 
D  Stalls  ft  Stanchions 
n  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 


|~|  Bull  Pens 
□  Water  Bewls 
f~l  Utter  Carriers 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
251  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Literature  and 


. — | ...  .  .  .  _  .  RUSH  Bam  Cleaner 

□  SHoge  ft  Feed  Trucks  checked  catalogs! 

I  I  Steel  Gates 

Lj  item  wares  NAME  . 

II  Hog  House  Peas  ft  . 

Equipment  TOWN . .  STATE 

n  Reel  Ventilators  R.  F.  D . 
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The  Roughage  Part 
of  the  Steer  Ration 

By  R. 


Due  to  the  comparatively  poor 
hay  season  of  last  year,  steer  feeders 
in  the  Northeast,  in  many  instances, 
are  finding  that  they  are  now  scrap¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  hay  mow. 
What  to  do  in  such  a  situation  is  a 
real  problem.  At  the  going  price  of 
good  quality  hay  it  does  not  take  many 
purchased  tons  to  put  the  steers  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  How¬ 
ever,  a  review  and  study  of  experi¬ 
mental  results  obtained  at  several  of 
our  state  stations  offer  some  possi¬ 
ble  solutions  to  this  condition  which 
may  be  helpful. 

Corncobs  Valuable  for  Feed 

Tests  at  the  Ohio  Station,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Gerlaugh,  Burroughs  and 
Kunkle  over  a  period  of  the  past 
several  years,  have  shown  conclu¬ 
sively  that  nine-tenths  of  a  pound 
more  gain  resulted  from  a  bushel  of 
corn,  when  fed  as  corn-and-cob  meal 
(70  pounds)  than  when  a  similar 
bushel  of  corn  grain  was  fed  as 
ground  shelled  corn  (56  pounds  per 
bushel).  The  fiber  and  nutrients  in 
the  cobs  also  replaced  some  of  the 
hay  in  the  steer  fattening  ration,  and 
consequently  resulted  in  cheaper 
gains.  Corncobs  in  these  tests  showed 
a  surprisingly  high  return  when  fed 
to  fattening  steers. 

In  the  Ohio  tests,  ground  shelled 
corn,  regular  corn-and-cob  meal,  and 
a  regular  "corn-and-cob  meal  con¬ 
taining  some  added  corncobs,  were 
the  feeds  compared.  The  feeds  in  all 
of  these  tests  were  prepared  from 
the  same  stockpile  of  ear  corn.  Soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  (44  per  cent  solvent 
process)  was  fed  at  the  average  rate 
of  two  pounds  per  steer  calf  through¬ 
out  this  series  of  tests. 

In  this  kind  of  feeding  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  good  business  to 
feed  soybean  oil  meal,  as  the  pro¬ 
tein  supplemental  feed,  whenever 
beef  cattle  are  either  being  fattened 
or  maintained  on  a  ration  of  corn, 
corn-and-cob  meal,  corn  silage,  corn 
fodder  or  any  other  corn  product. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  kind 
of  protein  present  in  soybean  oil 
meal  combines  especially  well 
physiologically  with  the  nutrients  in 
corn.  All  corn  is  relatively  low  in  its 
protein  content  and  therefore,  when 
it  is  fed  as  the  principal  source  of 
grain,  the  proper  use  of  suitable 
amounts  of  supplemental  protein  is 
desirable.  When  used  in  this  manner, 
the  needed  additional  protein  results 
in  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain.  The  cost  of  high  protein  con¬ 
centrates  is  considerably  more  than 
that  of  grain  and,  as  a  consequence, 
any  excess  feeding  of  such  products 
will  unnecessarily  increase  the  cost 
of  the  gains.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  cattle  are  allowed  just  enough 
protein  to  meet  their  body  needs,  the 
greater  gains  which  they  make  will 
more  *  than  offset 
the  additional  cost 
involved.  In  this 
respect,  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  al¬ 
low  cattle  to  help 
themselves  to  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  in  a 
separate  compart¬ 
ment  of  a  self-feeder. 

Cattle  like  soybean 
oil  meal  so  well  that 
if  unrestricted  they 
will  consume  more 
of  this  protein 
supplement  than 
they  really  need;  it 
is  therefore  best  to 
mix  it  in  proper 
proportion  with  their 
grain  feed. 

How  the  Cattle 
Were  Fed 

One  representative 
test  at  Ohio  involved 
the  use  of  20  steer 
calves  in  each  lot. 

These  animals 
weighed  about  485 
pounds  per  head  at 
the  start;  each  of  the 
groups  used  was  fed 
for  a  period  of  252 
days.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  mixed  hay  as 


W.  Duck 

desired,  and  soybean  oil  meal.  One 
group  received  ground  shelled  corn 
without  any  cob,  at  an  average  daily 
rate  of  11.3  pounds,  and  they  ate  a 
little  over  four  pounds  of  hay  per 
head,  daily.  The  second  group  was 
fed  regular  corn-and-cob  meal  at  an 
average  daily  rate  of  12.4  pounds. 
This  amount  of  corn-and-cob  meal 
consisted  of  10.1  pounds  of  ground 
corn  grain  and  two  and  three-tenths 
pounds  of  cobs.  Their  hay  con¬ 
sumption  was  the  same  as  the  first 
group.  A  third  group  of  steer  calves 
was  fed  corn-and-cob  meal  to  which 
ground  cobs  had  been  added.  The 
average  daily  grain  consumption  per 
head  of  this  latter  group  was  eight 
and  six-tenths  pounds  of  ground  corn 
grain  combined  with  three  and  nine- 
tenths  pounds  of  ground  cobs.  The 
average  daily  hay  consumption  of 
this  group  was  nearly  half  a  pound 
less  per  head  than  with  the  other  two 
groups.  All  of  these  groups  made 
about  the  same  average  daily  gain 
per  head  of  slightly  under  two 
pounds. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all 
these  groups  of  steer  calves  were 
allowed  to  eat  hay  in  such  amounts 
as  desired.  This  is  a  normal  and 
usual  method  of  feeding  hay  to  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  where  hay  is  home- 
raised  and  plentiful.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  show  that,  when  a  hay  short¬ 
age  exists,  ground  corn  cobs  can  be 
added  to  advantage  to  the  grain 
mixture  in  order  to  replace  some  of 
the  hay.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the 
hay  ration  is  restricted  to  about  half 
the  usual  amounts,  ground  corn  cobs 
can  be  substituted  in  even  greater 
ratios  than  those  mentioned  to  re¬ 
place  the  hay.  The  steer  calves  in 
the  Ohio  tests  were  allowed  free 
access  to  salt,  a  mineral  mixture  and 
water.  No  silage  was  fed  to  these 
calves. 

Silage  for  Steers 

The  best  possible  substitute  for 
hay  in  the  roughage  ration  for  fat¬ 
tening  steers  is  either  grass  or  corn 
silage.  Unfortunately,  though,  no  ex¬ 
perimental  tests  have  been  conducted 
which  establish  the  optimum  amounts 
for  feeding  silage  in  place  of  hay  for 
steers  of  various  ages.  However,  it 
has  been  proven  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  permit  fattening  cattle 
to  clean  up  all  the  silage  they  will 
eat,  twice  daily,  where  it  is  equally 
available  in  terms  of  cost  price  of 
total  digestible  nutrients.  In  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  Central 
West,  the  available  cost  price  of  hay 
may  be  cheaper.  This  season  in  the 
Northeast,  the  comparative  price  of 
these  two  roughages,  in  terms  of 
total  digestible  nutrients,  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  favor  of  silage.  Experi¬ 
mental  tests  show  that  fattening 
steers  when  allowed  all  the  silage 


Beef  cattle  that  are  thick  and  deep  throughout  have 
the  ability  to  utilize  large  amounts  of  roughage, 
either  as  silage  or  hay  as  well  as  pasture,  for  the 
economical  production  of  good  beef.  This  excellent 
Angus  heifer  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  desirable 
beef  type.  She  was  junior  and  reserve  grand 
champion  Angus  female  at  the  last  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  and  is  owned  by  H.  B.  Luria,  Northhill 
Farm,  managed  by  W.  N.  Robie,  Bethel,  Fair- 
field  County,  Connecticut. 
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SHORTHORNS 


make  more  profits  under 

AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
fthortborns  aro  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ua 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  homo- 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

firm*  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  — — — — ■  m  . 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  SI .00:  SL.00  per 
”kr;  3  yeara.SS.oo.  AMERICAN  MIIKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETYOeM .  RN5, 4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  3.  ILLINOIS 

AYR  SHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

m »  rryik  Big  Milker*  Hardy  Rustlers 
'  e  Oood  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ,  for  Booklets  end  Lilt  of 
8r««J«rt  n«»r  you  with  Stock  for 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association 

96  C«ntcr  St,  Brrndon,  Vt 

GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heller  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  FEB.  6, 1949 

A  choice  individual.  Sire  Tarbell  Farms  Double  Cham¬ 
pion  <2  nearest  dams  average  19505M  1061F)  11  AR. 
daughters.  Dam  made  8827M  432F  Sr2  305C  2X 
10686M  486F  Sr3  305C,  and  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Langwater  Vagabond  51  AR  daughters  and  Foremost 
Peacemaker  161  Ah  daughters.  Also  a  few  well  bred 
heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN S 


251st  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  I 
130  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  130 

sell,  heated  paviHon,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
All  TB.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever,  large  num¬ 
ber  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State.  90  Fresh 
and  Close  Springers,  Young.  15  Service-Age  Bulls — 
high  producing  dams.  25  Calves  —  majority  heifers. 
Buy  at  America's  oldest  Registered  Holstein 
Consignment  sale.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

SALES  MANAGER  &.  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD S 


HEREFORD 

BEEF  CATTLE 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


_ INF  Gr  XT  S 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES 
T.  B.  Accredited  —  Bangs  Certified  , 
MAGIC  MASTER  and  PRIDE  ERIC  BREEDING 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVRES- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  bE  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Eight  beautiful  German  Shepherd  Puppies  from  finest 
Registered  stock.  No  pedigree.  Males  $45;  females  $40. 
individual  owner.  FRED  WRIGHT,  PEAK  ROAD, 
STONE  RIDGE,  NEW  YORK,  Hi-Falls  3084 


BASSETT  HOUND  PUP9 


~  — —  DrtOOCI  I  IIUVUW  l  ^ 

A.  K.  C.  Five  males,  $35  each;  two  females  $25  each. 
Black  blankets  tri  color. 

ETHEL  FERGE,  649  Vosburg  Rd.,  WEBSTER,  N.Y. 

1— 1TTRF.BRED  COCKEIt  FTPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL.  Non-Re jrlstered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 


Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  good  ones,  pedi¬ 
greed  reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy,  friendly  make  best  guards, 
companions.  Eabcnshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS 


PEDIGREED.  PAPERS  FURNISHED. 
CASWELL,  BOX  1013,  ALTOONA.  PENNlA. 


4.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS, 
COCKER  SPANIELS.  Mf;,.E5.,™,E1-KN2LLv 
KENNELS,  Noxon  Road,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 


At  Special  Winter  Prioes.  Ship  “"Approval. 
COLLI  NETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


MID-WINTER  LOW  PRICES  ON  REG.  DOBERMAN 
PINSCHERS.  All  Ages.  $40.  H.  CALHOUN, 
SOUTH  CROSS  ROAD,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PUPS. 
Registered.  AKC.  $25.00  up.  WIXSONOALE, 
LYNDHUBST,  N.  J.  Phone  Rutherford  2-1233-M 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  pedigreed,  bom  1-20-50.  Dam  Is 
Glamis-Canadian  breeding.  BEAUPEG  KENNELS. 
BROOKVIEW  HOAD,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups  from  heel 
driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15; 
females  $12.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  — 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  for  cow  watch,  com¬ 
panion  dogs.  Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


- -  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - — — - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  R.  2,  WALTON.  N.  Y. 


Saint  Bernard  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful.  Tel.  2099 
STEWART  GAY,  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


•P*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


they  will  eat,  should  also  be  given 
some  dry  roughage,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  a  conditioner.  Either 
straw  or  cornstalks  will  answer  for 
this  purpose  when  hay  is  not  avail¬ 
able  or  is  comparatively  high  in 
price. 

The  age  of  the  cattle  which  are 
being  fattened  will  have  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  their  ability  to  con¬ 
sume  silage  to  advantage  in  a  fatten¬ 
ing  ration.  If  beef  calves  are  allowed 
all  the  silage  they  will  eat,  plus 
small  amounts  of  dry  roughage,  their 
tendency  will  be  to  grow  rather  than 
fatten.  On  the  other  hand,  older 
cattle  will  eat  up  to  an  average  of  40 
pounds  per  head  daily  of  corn  silage 
during  a  fattening  period  of  120  or 
more  days,  with  comparatively  little 
hay  consumption,  and  they  will 
fatten  readily  to  a  good  fleshing  con¬ 
dition. 

Feed  Saving  from  Silage 

During  the  current  Winter,  be¬ 
cause  corn  silage  has  been  a  cheaper 
feed  in  terms  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  (t.  d.  n.)  than  either  ,  hay  or 
grain,  it  has  paid  to  make  maximum 
utilization  of  this  roughage  as  the 
major  part  of  the  fattening  ration. 
Advantage  can  still  be  taken  of  this 
feeding  factor  by  using  more  silage 
and  less  hay  and  grain,  provided  the 
fattening  period  is  nut  more  than 
half  completed.  Another  possibility 
for  saving  present  high  priced  hay  is 
to  carry  the  cattle  along  principally 
on  silage  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
and  then  finish  fattening  them  on 
pasture  and  grain  this  Summer. 

The  comparative  values  of  these 
feeds  in  terms  of  t.  d.  n.  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  computed  if  we  consider  them  at 
their  average  price,  during  the  past 
several  months,  of  $30  per  ton  for 
good  hay,  $8.00  per  ton  for  silage,  and 
$60  per  ton  for  corn  meal,  with  10 
per  cent  of  soybean  oil  meal  added. 
Top  quality  legume  hay  averages 
containing  1,000  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  ton,  silage  400 
pounds,  and  com  meal-  mixed  as 
mentioned  1,600  pounds.  At  the 
prices  stated  the  cost  of  100  pounds 
of  t.  d.  n.  would  be,  respectively, 
$3.00,  $2.00  and  $3.75. 

Replacement  Value  of  Silage 


Steers  of  this  initial  weight,  in¬ 
cluding  desirable  type  and  age,  will, 
if  handled  properly,  make  an. aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  approximately  two 
pounds  per  head.  Assuming  that  they 
were  fed  for  a  period  of  150  days  and 
made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head 
of  two  pounds,  their  final  weight 
would  then  be  1,200  pounds.  If  they 
can  be  sold  locally,  there  is  no  loss 
in  transit  nor  any  other  overhead 
costs.  To  produce  each  100  pounds  of 
gain  on  these  cattle  will,  on  the 
average,  require  about  2,500  pounds 
of  silage,  200  pounds  of  hay,  and  150 
pounds  of  some  high  protein  feed 
such  as  either  soybean  or  linseed  oil 
meal.  In  addition  to  allowing  the 
steers  access  to  a  mineral  mixture, 
it  has  been  found  beneficial  for  their 
health  and  gains  to  sprinkle  daily 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  head  of 
either  ground  limestone  or  dicalcium 
phosphate  on  their  silage.  Even  older 
steers  will  not  fatten  on  a  ration  of 
hay  alone;  they  will  make  some  gains 
but  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  larger 
frames  and  growth  instead  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  fat. 

Grassland  farming  is  a  sound  prac¬ 
tice  and  highly  desirable  from  many 
considerations  but,  if  it  is  intended 
to  winter  fatten  animals,  provision 
must  be  made  to  grow  enough  corn 
for  either  silage  or  grain  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  cattle. 


Another  100,000-Lb.  Holstein 

C.  E.  &  R.  H.  Fisher,  Cazenovia, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  are  the  own¬ 
ers  of  a  registered  Holstein  cow 
which  has  just  completed  a  lifetime 
production  record  of  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  on  official  test 
with  The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of 
America.  Her  name  is  Sunny  Trail 
Pontiac  Winnie  Lass,  and  she  is  the 
2,041st  Holstein  in  the  nation  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  this  amount  of  milk. 
In  seven  yearly  milking  periods 
“Winnie”  has  produced,  a  total  of 
116,658  pounds  of  milk  and  3,857 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  highest 
single  record  was  made  at  the  age 
of  six  years  when  she  produced 
23,430  pounds  of  milk  and  810  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


If  the  fattening  cattle  have  been  on 
a  full  feed  of  grain  for  60  days  or 
more,  they  should  not  be  suddenly 
changed  to  a  ration  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  or  principally  of  silage.  Any 
such  substitution  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  very  gradually.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  feed  silage  to  its  maximum 
possibilities,  it  is  a  far  better  practice 
to  limit  the  hay  and  grain  for  the 
fattening  cattle  from  the  beginning 
of  their  fattening  period.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  for  silage  fed 
cattle  to  have  constant  access  to  a 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture. 

When  either  long  yearlings  or  two- 
year-old  steers  were  fed  a  ration 
consisting  of  relatively  large  amounts 
of  silage  plus  needed  hay  and  a  high 
protein  supplement,  without  any 
grain,  they  have  made  excellent  gains 
on  experimental  tests.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  though,  that  the  final 
finish  on  -steers  so  fed  has  not  been 
as  good  as  when  comparable  cattle 
were  fed  a  full  ration  of  grain,  which 
resulted  in  their  selling  price  being 
about  seven  per  cent  less  than  full 
grain  fed  steers.  However,  due  to 
their  cheaper  gains,  the  silage  fed 
steers  averaged  making  consider¬ 
able  more  profit  than  the  full  grain 
fed  cattle.  The  average  replacement 
feed  value  of  corn  silage,  when  fed 
up  to  its  maximum  amounts,  shows 
that  1,000  pounds  of  silage  replaced 
about  450  pounds  of  grain.  Figured  in 
terms  of  monetary  value  at  the  prices 
previously  quoted,  this  means  that 
each  $4.00  of  silage  consumed  re¬ 
placed  $13.50  worth  of  grain  in  a 
fattening  ration  for  steers. 

Local  Market  Prices 

It  is  one  thing  to  turn  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  page  of  a  paper  and  see  top 
selling  steers  quoted  at  a  fancy  price 
in  Chicago,  and  then  try  to  obtain 
a  comparable  return  from  your  local 
market.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  matter  of  a  net  shipping  shrink 
of  four  per  cent  or  more,  plus  freight, 
feed,  commission  and  handling 
charges.  In  addition,  most  local 
butchers  will  not  pay  premium 
prices  for  highly  finished  beef  be¬ 
cause  their  trade  in  turn  is  limited 
for  such  extra  priced  cuts.  Silage  fed 
steers,  weighing  about  900  pounds  at 
the  start  and  of  good  beef  type,  can 
be  finished  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  suitable  for  most  local  mar¬ 
kets  in  about  four  to  five  months. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . v . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  3.50 

Modem  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds . 2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  17,  1950 

At  12  o’clock  C.  S.  T. 

Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds,  Indianapolis 
50  Head  of  Registered  Belgian.  Percheron 
and  Cyldesdale  draft  horses,  including 
stallions,  mares  and  fillies.  Also  15  head 
of  geldings. 

Sale  sponsored  by  Indiana  Draft 
Horse  Breeders’  Association. 
Auctioneer:  Hector  Kirk,  Anderson,  Ind. 

For  Catalog  Write  to 

P.  T.  BROWN 

TANGIER,  INDIANA 


SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALE  Broken  &  Unbroken. 
ELIAS  WAY,  NIANTIC,  CONNECTICUT 

“  GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS 


to  14  oz.,  75c;  16  oz.,  $1.00.  Selected  Stock. 
IE  A.  PINTO.  ROUTE  7.  ERIE.  PENNA. 


GOATS 


tSH  FOR  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  dairy  goats. 
Magazine  tells  how;  Trial  .P.,]?,0?111*,?5*’ 

AIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO 


HAMSTERS 


MSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $1.00.  Free  information 
LDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY.  SEAFORD,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


1  VALUABLE  BREEDERS— PEDIGREED!  | 

l  PROFITABLE!  EASY!  PLEASANT!  I 


NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED 
I  WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE!} 

I  REAL  PROFITS!  From  Delicious  Meat,  I 

I  Beautiful  Furs,  Laboratories,  etc. 

PROVIDE  PERMANENT  SECURITY  1 
I  FREE  illustrated  BOOKLET-WRITE  TOPAYI  | 

|  ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  SELLERSVILLE  PA.  | 


World’s  Largest  B reedor  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


New  Zeeland  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsle  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTORY  Breeders,  buyers,  rabbits,  eavies,  etc. 
lOcts.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


FLEMISH  GIANTS— Young  large  Bred  Dees.  Reason* 
able.  Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

Hog  Self-Feeders,  $13.00  F.O.B.  Plant  And  Op 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC., 
PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOW 

Consignment  Sale 

MARCH  1,  1960 

40  HEAD  40 

SHOW  —  10:00  A.  M.  SALE  —  IHM  P.  M. 
Show  and  Sale  will  be  held  in  KUHN’S  GARAGE 
(heated)  on  Route  108,  5  miles  southwest  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.  at  Mt.  Jackson.  A  choice  offering  bred 
to  outstanding  boars.  For  catalog  write  — 
REED  V.  MILLER,  Secretary 
Lawrence  County  Berkshire  Breeders  Assn. 

R.  D.  No.  I,  EDINBURG,  PENNA. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Gilts,  bows,  shoata,  feeder  pigs,  etc.  Various 
breeds.  We  have  no  preference  for  breeds  only 
interested  in  best  quality  and  best  profit  perform¬ 
ance,  of  our  hogs.  We  raise  over  10,000  a  year. 
Your  choice  of  many.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you 
are  interested  in.  ii  you  visit  our  farms  ask  for 
Walter  L.  Kline,  herdsman,  or  Just  write  to 
ARENEL  FARMS,  SHOEMAKERSVILLE,  PA. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Hampshire,  6-8 
weeks  $8.00;  9-10  weffcs  $10.00;  12  weeks  started  Shoata 
$15.00  each.  Boars  for  service,  40-50  lbs.  $25.00; 
75-90  lbs,  $35.00.  Larger  for  immediate  service.  $50- 
$60  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  I 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


Walter  Tnv  44  Arlington  road 

**  «***£*.  LUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  S7.5C  ea. 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $8.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.06  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


Want  to  Buy  Quality  Pigs  ? 

We  know  swine  herds  and  breeders  in  New  York  State. 
Our  association  has  both  registered  and  grade  herds 
listed  for  sale.  Write  for  new  directory  of  pigs  offered 
for  sale,  NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSN., 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sec-Treas.,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert.  Supt. 


For  Sale:  60  SHOATS  45  tc  50  lbs.  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  YORKSHIRE.  All  vaccinated  and  castrated. 
JOHN  PHOTIOU,  West  Peabody,  Mass.  Tel:  139-J 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’-,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


—  JEIereford  Hogs  — 

Service  Boare — Open  Gilts — lTall  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


-REG.  BERKSHIRES  — 

WEANLING  PIGS;  OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS 
TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D.  TANNER,  (Owner)  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Berkshire  bred  Gilts,  choice  Breeding,  from  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Cholera  inoculated.  Priced  reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm.,  RD  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  S.  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  arid  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

ALLINE’S  DU  ROCS 

Bred  GILTS  and  SOWS  due  to  farrow  from  March 
on.  $40  and'  up.  Papers  available. 

ALLAN  FERGE,  649  Vosburg  Rd.,  WEBSTER,  N.Y. 


REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

To  farrow  in  Feb.  and  March.  Also  Fall  pigs  either 
sex.  ALLEN  H„  POST,  R.  D.  1,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  girts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 

FALL  BOAR  PIGS  —  IMPROVED  BLOOD  LINES 
Vaccinated  Registered  —  Bangs  Free 

BRED  GILT  SALE  FEBRUARY  II,  1950 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
ROUTE  i,  EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  BOARS, 
Ready  for  service,  for  sale*.  WOOD  AC  RES  FARMS, 
560  BEDFORD  STREET,  N.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H„  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 
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COMPRESSED 

MINERALIZED 


with  Roto's 
patented  Sanitary 
receptacle,  will 

SOLVE 
YOUR  SALT 
PROBLEM 
FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 

No  Work  4 
No  Waste  i 

Always 

Accessible 

Lasts  for 
Months  1 

10  lb.  blocks  > 
also  in  t 
PLAIN  i 
IODIZED 
SULPHURIZED' 


The  Rotomin  block  is  composed  of  SALT, 
the  right  proportion  of  TRACE  MINERALS 
and  the  important  addition  of  CALCIUM, 
PHOSPHORUS  and  DEXTROSE.  These  pro¬ 
ven  valuable  ingredients  plus  salt — nature’s 
offering  for  better  digestion,  better  appetite 
and  food  assimilation — should  be  freely  avail¬ 
able,  on  the  job,  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
year  round.  Roto’s  is  the  only  method  that 
will  do  the  job  WITHOUT  WASTE  of  pre¬ 
cious  minerals. 

Roto’s  famous  patented  sanitary  receptacle 
allows  the  compressed  block  to  rotate  as  used, 
right  down  to  the  last  lick.  Over  a  million 
in  daily  use.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  us 
for  special  folder  and  prices  today. 


■  ROTO  SALT  CO.  1 

UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  COMPRESSED  SALT  SINCE  1903 


AVOID  PRODUCTION  LOSS  FROM~ 

SORE  •  SCAB  •  OBSTRUCTED 


TEATS 


HARD  MILKERS 

( 


To  resist 
infection  and 
promote 
healing,  usoy 


TREAT 

THEM 

SAFELY 


FLEX-0  MEDICATED  DILATORS 


WITH 


Pltabfo,  absorbent  internal  dressings 
for  the  teat  canal.  Cloth-covered,  with¬ 
out  wires,  they  exert  a  gentle  dilating 
action,  and  work  FOUR  ways: 

1 ,  Carry  antiseptic  ond  healing  agents  into 

teat  con  at.  ^ 

2,  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged  Ht- 
tves,  absorb  secretions  from  Inflomed 
teat. 


FLEX-0 

MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


3.  Aid  in  maintaining  a  free  milk  channel 
by  keeping  teat  canal  OPEN  until  healed. 

4,  Make  milking  easier  by  partially  relaxing 
sphincter  muscles  at  end  of  teat  canal. 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

ftagrf or— tor  two «  er  ermrogm  toots.  Larqo 
t  loafer  corf  wWerl  — *tor  long  er  largo  toots. 

Economy  Pkg.  48  Dilators.... t. 00  Wn" 

Standard  Pkg.  24  Dilators . 65 

ASK DIAllR FOR FllX-0  TiAT DILATORS 

(H  not  available,  order  direct.  Moiled  postpaid) 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


ci 

TEAT  DILATORS 


SSB53  ) 


of  KOW-KARE  conditioning 

Dairymen  by  the  hundreds  have  asked  for  a  larger  size  of  Kow-Kare, 
at  a  volume  cost.  Here  it  is  .  .  .  at  a  whopping  saving  of  a 
third,  when  you  buy  the  SO  lb.  economy  drum.  Not  all  farm 
supply  dealers  will  have  it  yet;  but  they’ll  get  it  in  a  hurry  if  you 
ask.  Or,  we  will  ship  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $16.50.  Get  aboard 
now  and  let  Kow-Kare  be  working  for  you  month  in,  month  out. 
The  CONCENTRATED  Iron,  Drugs,  Minerals  and  Vitamins  in 
Kow-Kare  really  vitalize  your  grains  and  roughage.  DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


Ce^one  cutd  often 


DOWN  COMES  the  COST 


YOUR  DAIRY  BARN  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS  HEADQUARTERS 


STAR  LINE 


HAPVAPD 


ILLINOIS 


TODAV  FOR  FREE 

•  VUttZ  BARN  PLANNER 
OR  MILK  HOUSE  PLANS 


Make  each  cow  a  Maximum  Producer  at  Minimum  Cost 


STARLINE  UNIT 
ARCH  STALLS  re¬ 
duce  feed  waste — 
promote  herd 
health  and  more 
milk  production. 


Stanchions  adjustable. 
Embedded  wood  lining 
makes  stanchion  1/3 
stronger.  Starline  Wa¬ 
ter  Bowl  easiest  lor 
cow  to  operate  ... 
easiest  to  clean. 


Saves  work.  Heads 
off  diseases  and  oc* 
cidents.  Boosts  milk 
production.  Greater 
milk  profits. 


STARLINE  TAPER 
TOP  TANKS.  MILK 
CAN  LIFTERS. 
WATER  HEATERS, 
CAN  AND  COVER 
RACKS.  VENTILA¬ 
TORS,  WINDOWS. 


STARLINE 
MILK  HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT. 

Better  things  for  better 
milk  houses  and  better 
profits  from  Grade  A 
milk. 


Cut  expense.  Save 
time  and  work.  In¬ 
crease  milk  quality 
and  profits. 


STARLINE  VENTI¬ 
LATORS.  Flare  or 
taper  base.  Come 
packaged,  ready 
to  install. 


Sturdily  constructed  of 
heavy  copper- bearing 
galvanized  material 
and  rust-resisting  bolts 
and  rivets.  One  man 
can  put  up  easily. 


The  healthier  your 
herd — the  more  milk 
they  give.  Cuts 
feed  spoilage  in 
loft.  Means  Bigger 
Barn  Profits. 


pmmmmmmmlhimmmmimmmmmimimmm 

STARLINE.  INC. 

Dept.  611,  Harvard,  Illinois 

Send  today  for  □  Free  Barn  Planner  ,©r 
□  Free  Milk  House  Plans. 


Name . 
Town_ 


County. 
State _ 


JHighway  No.. 
RFD 
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ANOTHER  YEAR  FOR  ERWIN 

AGRICULTURE  COMMISSION 

The  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  known  as  the  Erwin 
Commission,  has  received  another 
lease  on  life  for  a  further  year.  Set 
up  four  years  ago,  primarily  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  milk  price  spread,  the 
Commission  has  already  spent 
$498,372.89  out  of  the  half  million 
dollar  appropriation.  Its  final  report 
on  milk,  published  last  Spring,  was 
ridiculed  both  by  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  as  disclosing  little  in  relation 
to  the  price  spread  and  promising 
nothing  either  to  correct  or  reduce 
it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Republican  con¬ 
trolled  Legislature  voted  another 
year’s  extension  to  the  Commission, 
beginning  April  1,  1950.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  30-23,  only  one  N.  Y. 
City  Senator  voting  in  favor,  and 
two  Republicans  absent,  Senators 
Desmond  and  Graves.  In  the  Assem¬ 
bly  the  vote,  also  along  party  lines, 
was  81-62,  with  only  Assemblyman 
Benjamin  Demo,  Lewis  County  Re¬ 
publican,  voting  “No.” 

The  most  effective  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  Erwin  Commission’s 
continuance  was  made  by  Senator 
Arthur  Wachtel,  Bronx  County 
Democrat  and  a  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  under  Attorney 
General  Bennett.  Mr.  Wachtel 
charged  that  any  high  school  student 
could  have  done  as  well  as  the 
Commission  in  the  extent  of  investi¬ 
gation  that  was  actually  done.  He 
also  challenged  the  $70,000  paid  in 
legal  fees  to  Charles  H.  Tuttle, 
counsel  to  the  Commission.  He  said 
that  the  Commission’s  report  on  milk 
was  nothing  but  a  whitewash  of  the 
big  milk  companies. 


NEW  CLASS  I- A  PRICE  SCHEDULE, 
MARCH  -  JULY 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
Milkshed  Price  Committee’s  Formula 
for  the  pricing  of  Class  I- A  (fluid) 
milk  under  the  Federal  Milk  Order. 
Because  this  formula  would  result 
in  substantially  lower  prices  for  the 
next  few  months,  the  Department 
also  recommends  the  approval  of 
minimum  Class  I-A  prices  from 
March  through  July,  as  follows: 
March  $4.80,  April  $4.58,  May  $4.36, 
June  $4.14  and  July  $4.56.  Last 
year’s  Class  I-A  prices  for  the  same 
period  were:  March  $5.46,  April 
$5.46,  May  $5.02,  June  $5.02,  July 
$5.24.  After  August  1  the  price  under 
the  proposed  Class  I-A  formula 
would  change  automatically  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  economic  conditions;  the 
principal  factors  affected  being  the 
general  price  level,  the  supply  and 
demand  of  the  market  and  a  schedule 
of  seasonal  changes  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  and  even  seasonal  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  announced 
that  a  producer  referendum  will  be 
held  on  these  proposals  and  that  all 
ballots  will  have  to  be  mailed  not 
later  than  February  23. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  258-c 
OF  THE  A.  &  M.  LAW 

Senator  Floyd  Anderson,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  and  Assemblyman 
Benjamin  Demo,  Lewis  County,  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  re¬ 
strictive  licensing  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  258-c  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  milk  dealer’s  license  has 
the  burden  of  proof  in  establishing 
his  right  to  a  license.  The  Anderson- 
Demo  Bill  shifts  this  burden  to  the 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  so  that 
there  must  be  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  to  support  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  license  should  not  be 
issued.  This  bill  is  before  both  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  Agriculture 
Committees. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  TO  PAY  EXTRA 
DIVIDEND  OF  $944,100 

The  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation  continues  to  do  well  for 
its  stockholders.  Next  month  the 
company  will  pay  a  dividend  of  60 
cents  a  share  on  its  6,294,000  shares 
of  common  stock.  Last  year,  the  rate 
was  45  cents.  In  other  words, 
operations  have  been  so  profitable, 
and  continue  to  look  equally  so,  that 
the  company  feels  justified  in  pay¬ 
ing  an  extra  dividend  of  $944,100  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1950. 

Profits  from  milk  manufacture 
must  be  even  greater  than  a  lot  of 
people  realized.  Even  though,  on  the 
basis  of  Sheffield’s  own  statements, 
National  Dairy  must  be  subsidizing 
its  subsidiary  in  its  fluid  milk 
operations  in  New  York  City  since 
the  2Vz  cent  per  quart  price  cut  last 
October,  the  parent  company  can 
still  afford  to  boost  its  dividend  by 
33  y2  per  cent. 

It’s  not  a  bad  record  for  National 
Dairy  —  a  dividend  of  80  cents  in 
1939,  $1.80  in  1948,  $2.20  in  1949,  and 
now  at  the  annual  rate  of  $2.40  in 
1950.  Where  is  the  dairy  farmer 
whose  net  profit  has  jumped  300  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  10  years? 


Finds  Sulfamethazine 
Effective 

The  article  in  the  December  17 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on 
sulfamethazine  to  control  swine  dis¬ 
eases  has  attracted  much  comment 
among  hog  men.  It  is  very  timely 
because  every  Winter  what  are  eom- 
monly  called  flu  and  pneumonia 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  pigs  and  hogs. 
Especially  so  in  pigs  and  hogs  that 
are  sold  and  transported,  and  have 
their  sleeping  quarters  changed  from 
where  raised.  Many  feeders  hesitate 
to  buy  pigs  and  shoats  advantageous¬ 
ly  due  to  winter  transport  risks. 

In  my  experience  with  thousands 
of  pigs  I  find  most  feeders  vaccinate 
against  cholera  with  serum  and 
virus  and  some  also  use  bacterins  or 
agressin.  Nevertheless,  pigs  often  get 
colds,  run  at  the  eyes  (eyelids  often 
sticking  together  causing  temporary 
blindness),  breathe  short  panting 
breaths  and  many  so  affected  soon 
die.  In  such  cases  I  have  seen  pigs 
injected  with  proper  sulfamethazine 
solution,  with  almost  miraculous  re¬ 
sults,  improved  conditions  often  being 
noted  in  12  to  24  hours.  Of  course  the 
pigs  must  also  have  dry,  draft-free 
sleeping  quarters  with  plenty  of 
straw  bedding  so  they  can  nest  in 
bedding. 

Sulfamethazine  must  be  injected 
as  the  article  states.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  one  may  as  well  sit  by  the 
fire  as  to  try  to  drench  a  sick  pig 
or  mix  medicine  in  the  dry  or  wet 
feed;  a  sick  pig  will  not  eat.  Also, 
it  is  impossible  to  drench  an  accurate 
dose  as  the  pig  being  drenched  will 
spit  out  more  than  it  swallows. 
Besides,  there  is  the  danger  of 
strangling  while  being  drenched. 
Fevered  pigs,  drink  lots  of  water  and, 
if  medicine  is  mixed  in  the  water, 
pigs  will  deprive  themselves  of  the 
water  they  need  rather  than  drink 
the  medicine  water.  They  often  even 
refuse  fresh  warm  milk  with  medi¬ 
cine  in  it  and,  if  they  do  drink,  the 
ones  feeling  better  drink  mor/*  than 
they  need,  and  the  sicker  ones  less, 
i£  any.  c.  S.  Short 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 


The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  February  8,  1950: 


Bran  . 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

.$50.50 

$45.50 

$50.75 

$49.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . . . . 

.  50.25 

45.00 

51.00 

50.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 
Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 

*  71.25 

48.50 

71.50 

55.25 

69.50 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

.  78.10 

70.00 

75.00 

76.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  66.67 

66.11 

70.80 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  61.56 

59.20 

61.98 

_ 

White  Hominy  feed . 

49.50 

53.00 

51.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  66.60 

64.50 

66.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  59.30 

56.00 

60.50 

59.00 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
INSCRIPTIONS  ON  A  SUN-DIAL 

With  warning  hand  I  mark  Time’s  rapid 
flight  ^  .  ,  ... 

From  life’s  glad  morning  to  its  solemn  night; 
Yet,  through  the  dear  God's  love,  I  also  show 
There’s  light  above  me  by  the  shade  below. 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

FFk>h 

OUR.. 
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LETTERS 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  15,  Rhode  Island 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  Dad  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  I  first  realized  what  fun  it  might 
he  to  have  friends  from  all  over  when  I 
read  Our  Page.  I  am  a  4-H’er  and  have  three 
purebred  Holstein  heifers.  I  have  won  many 
prizes  at  our  different  shows  in  our  county. 
I  also  have  an  Arabian  mare  and  have  taught 
her  tricks.  She  has  won  prizes  at  the  horse 
show.  I  like  horseback  riding,  roller  and  ice 
skating,  hunting  and,  best  of  all,  traveling.  I 
would  like  to  receive  letters  from  all  of  you 
and  send  a  photograph  along.  —  Harlan 
Zettlemoyer,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Goldie  Marshall,  14,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  read  Our  Page  regu¬ 
larly  and  look  forward  to  the  pictures, 
stories  and  poems  very  much.  I  noticed  that 
there  were  not  as  many  boys  contributing 
as  there  are  girls.  So  I  decided  that  even 
though  I  don’t  have  a  knack  for  art,  at  least 
I’d  submit  a  letter.  My  main  activity  is  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  our  two  white  r- ding  horses, 
Thunder  and  Boomerang,  which  my  brothers 
and  I  share.  I  would  like  to  get  a  lot  of 
letters,  so  I  hope  some  of  you  will  write.  — 
George  Allen,  New  York. 

Deal*  Our  Pagers:  I  hope  you  have  en¬ 
joyed  my  letters  as  1  have  enjoyed  yours. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  had  drawings  on  Our  Page  for  their 
skill.  I  suppose  many  of  you  have  a  phono¬ 
graph.  I  have  two.  I  recently  got  a  combi¬ 
nation.  It  will  play  12  10-inch  records  and 
10  12-inch  records.  How  about  some  of  you 
telling  me  what  platters  you  have.  Some 
new  records  I  have  are  “Mule  Tra-n,  Dear 
Hearts  and  Gentle  People,”  and  “Whispering 
Hope.”  —  Jack  Palumbo,  14,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
some  time.  I  am  a  twin  and  my  sister’s  name 
is  Verna.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures 
and  raising  flowers.  I  like  carnations  and 
snapdragons  best.  I  am  a  freshman  m  high 
school  and  love  history.  I  would  1-ke  to  get 
some  letters  from  you  boys  and  girls.  — 
Verena  Tyler,  14,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Our  Page:  I  have  enjoyed  this  Page 
for  many  years  and  have  always  thought 
it  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  girls  and 
boys  to  express  their  ideas  in  poems,  art 
and  stories  by  contributing  to  thus  Page.  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  am  very  fond  of  all 
outdoors.  To  me  Nature  is  an  endless  source 
of  delight  and  I  often  take  long  walks 
to  the  windswept  fields  and  into  the 
cloistered  forest  glades.  In  connection  with 
nature  study  I  like  to  forecast  the  weather. 

I  also  enjoy  art,  writing  some  poetry-  and 
reading.  —  Mary  Singler,  19,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  A  few  months  ago  we 
moved  from  Michigan  out  here  on  a  Penn- 
sylvania  farm.  Our  Page  is  the  first  thing 
I  turn  to  when  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
comes.  Some  of  my  hobbies  are  sewing, 
knitting,  playing  the  piano  and  dancing.  Yms 
is  my  first  contribution  to  the  Page  and  I 
hope  to  send  in  a  few  more  before  I  gradu¬ 
ate.  I  will  soon  be  20  so  I  hope  to  hear 
from  some  of  you  Our  Page  readers  before  it 
is  too  late.  —  Grace  Wittig,  19,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  23  years.  I  never 
happened  to  look  through  it  until  last 
spring.  I  find  Our  Page  very  interest  ng. 
Now  when  the  paper  comes  the  first  thing 
I  look  for  is  Our  Page.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  bird  pictures,  reading  books  and 
writing  to  people.  1  live  on  an  80-acre  faim 
and  we  have  a  goat,  a  Jersey  calf,  two 
dogs  I  own  two  cats.  I  hope  you  will 
write  to  me  soon.  —  Audrey  Brumagin,  11, 
New  York. 

Dear  Contributors:  We  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  some  time 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  Our  Page  certainly 
gives  young  people  a  grand  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  throughout  the  world.  My 
hobbies  are  reading,  collecting  records  and 
photography.  Although  I  am-  interested  in 
most  sports  my  favorite  is  baseball.  1  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  anyone  around 
my  age  and  will  exchange  photographs.  — 
Frances  Foil,  19,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page.  My  hobbies  are  all 
sports,  fishing,  flowers  and  guns.  Especially 
guns.  I  love  horses  and  I  have  a  black  one 
and  I  love  to  ride  him.  1  rode  him  in  the 
parade  three  miles  south  of  our  farm:  I 
would  like  you  horse  lovers  of  Our  Page  to 
write  to  me.  —  Jean  House,  13,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  senior  in 
high  school  this  year  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  had  many 
foreign  correspondents  when  I  collected 
stamps.  People  told  me  how  to  mount  a 
camel,  break  a  coconut,  and  told  me  of  the 
many  diamond  mines  in  his  country  although 
he  didn’t  send  any  samples.  I  live  m  the 
country.  I  enjoy  writing  letters  as  a  pastime. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you.  —  Mary  McFarland, 
17,  Pennsylvania. 


PEN  AND  INK 
Drawn  by  Florence  Mehl,  12,  Maryland 


NINE  YEARS  OLD  AND  PLAYS  TROM BONE 

We  have  received  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  am  now  n  ne 
years  old.  I  have  a  dog  named  Lady  and  I 
wish  I  had  a  horse.  We  have  a  baby  alligator 
in  our  classroom  at  school,  the  fourth  grade. 

I  study  trombone  in  school  and  Mother 
teaches  me  piano.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  girls  and  boys.  —  Betty  Price,  9, 
New  York. 


ORIGINAL 


POEMS 


(Letters 

LJanted 


Dear  Friends:  My  father  and  mother  have 
taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  always  read  Our  Page 

fince  I  began  to  read.  This  year  is  going 
o  be  my  seventh  year  in  4-H.  I  like  all 
kinds  of  sports  especially  ice  skating  and 
hiking.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  boys 
and  girls.  —  Lydia  Williams,  16,  New  York. 

DON  DIABOLO,  WILD  STALLION 

The  muscles  of  the  sleek,  gigantic  stallion 
flexed  as  he  leaped  gracefully  across  the 
dangerous  gray  canyon.  He  was  obviously 
the  most  beautiful  wild  animal  in  the  whole 
West  and  literally  dozens  of  horsemen  had 
tried  to  capture  the  beauty  and  present  him 
to  civilization. 

Any  red  blooded  ranch  owner  would  have 
given  his  finest  mare  for  this  rogue  that, 
year  after  year  raided  and  stole  the  best 
brood  mares  from  practically  in  front  of 
him.  He  was  the  boldest  and  most  brazen 
stallion  known  to  ranchers  and  cowpunchers 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  Don  Diabolo,  meaning 
black  devil,  was  the  name  he  earned  for 
his  history.  Many  a  ranger  would  have  given 
his  life  just  to  know  that  people  would 
speak  of  him  as  the  tamer  of  the  great 
Diabolo. 

But  Diabolo  never  gave  such  things  a 
thought.  He  was  as  free  as  the  wind  and 
about  as  swift.  To  some  he  was  a  legend — a 
creature  beyond  belief.  But  too  many  others 
had  seen  the  damage  he  had  done — his  raid¬ 
ing  and  stealing  of  mares  in  the  valley. 
Wild  horse  hunters  had  heard  his  wild,  shrill 
scream  that  seemed  to  split  the  night,  for 
this  stallion  was  a  killer  of  horses.  He  had 
conquered  every  wild  horse  in  the  region 
for  the  thrill  of  being  superior  and  the  king. 
All  over  the  Utah  ranges  he  had  left  the 
trail  of  a  murderer.  There  was  no  canyon 
too  steep  and  no  mountain  trail  too  rough 
and  dangerous  for  this  creature.  To  every 
wild  horse  hunter  and  wrangler,  the  most 
beautiful  and  terrifying  experience  was  to 
see  this  huge  animal  high  on  a  promono- 
toxy  and  to  hear  the  wild  whistle  of  him. 

Don  Diabolo  was  never  caught.  No  one 
knows  how  or  when  he  drew  his  last  breath. 
But  ih  the  heart  of  every  Westerner  the 
legend  of  this  great  horse  will  never  die.  — 
—-Shirley  Swimm,  16,  New  York. 


REVERIE 

I  look  upon  a  foaming  sea 

That  spreads  itself  upon  the  sand. 

And  gaze  upon  the  awesome  sky 
Painted  by  some  other’s  hand. 

The  wind  blows  and  hums. 

To  the  music  of  the  waves. 

As  the  ocean  spends  itself 
Into  shallow  sandy  baves. 

And  if  the  sea  was  but  a  dream. 

That  scene  belongs  alone  to  me; 

For  when  you  dream,  you  have  the  world 
Embraced  in  lasting  reverie. 

— By  Lynn  Millett,  15,  New  York 


THE  ROSE  TREE 

Every  rose  on  the  little  tree  , 

Is  making  a  different  face  at  met 
Some  look  surprised  when  I  pass  by. 

And  others  droop  because  they  are  shy. 
The  two-  whose  heads  are  together  pressed 
Are  telling  secrets  I  can’t  guess. 

Some  have  their  heads  thrown  back  to  sing. 
All  others  are  just  listening. 

I  wonder  if  the  gardener  knows  or  / 

If  he  calls  each  one  a  rose? 

— By  Jeanne  Weinet,  13,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Mary  Singler,  19,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Ann  Dillon,  12,  Pennsylvania  «2% 


SCHOOL 

I  have  to  go  to  school  each  day 
Unless  I’m  very  ill. 

And  when  I  get  into  the  school 
I  must  sit  very  still. 

We  learn  to  say  the  Golden  Rule, 
To  sing,  to  read,  to  write: 

The  thing  we  like  to  do  the  best 
Is  leave  the  school  at  night. 

— By  Mary  Komp,  12,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 

Each  letter  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Jack  Palumbo,  14;  Sallie  Smith, 
11;  Audrey  Brumagin,  11;  Harold  Elliott,  14; 
Jacqueline  DeNicola,  13;  Jean  Neville,  11; 
Irene  Stetson,  13:  George  Allen,  13;  Robert 
McIntyre,  18;  Helen  Roe,  16;  Rita  Behrend; 
Dorothy  Funke,  17;  Louetta  Johnson,  12; 
Betty  Price,  9;  Frances  Foil,  19;  Doris  Stahl - 
man,  14;  Lydia  Williams,  16;  Margaret 
Nadjadi,  17;  Lucille  Allen,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Verena  Tyler,  14;  Anna 
Riehl,  14;  Shirley  Welliner,  14;  Janet  Gelse- 
bach,  15;  Grace  Wittig,  19;  Patricia  Foote, 
15;  Joan  Foote,  18;  Nancy  Foote,  12;  Harlan 
Zettlemoyer,  17;  Iverna  Woods,  17;  Margaret 
Baran,  16;  Ruth  Beatty,  14;  Carol  Klaus,  11; 
Barbara  Weise,  18;  Evelyn  Travis,  19;  Mary 
McFarland,  17;  Evelyn  Travis,  19. 

New  Hampshire:  Shirley  May,  12;  Eileen 
Hall,  15;  Florence  LeClair,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Helen  Stec,  15;  Jane 
Radzreicz,  12. 

Rhode  Island:  Anna  Botelho,  15. 

Connecticut:  Phyllis  Oliver,  16. 

Maine:  Nancy  Richards,  13. 

Ohio:  Donna  Barr,  13. 

V%/WTe  TO 

OUR  PACE 


SUSAN 

Drawn  by  Jaqueline  DeNicola,  13,  New  York 


STEEPLECHASE 

Drawn  by  Dan  Vecchio  Jr.,  16,  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Ann  Dillon,  12,  Pennsylvania 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  able  to  give 
a  correction  in  regard  to  Evelyn  Leaves  of 
Pennsylvania.  Through  an  error  the  name 
appeared  as  Leaves  instead  of  Travis.  I  was 
able  to  forward  a  number  of  letters  to  her 
that  were  returned  to  me.  She  is  an  invalid 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one  as  she  has  to  stay  in  bed  most  of  the 
time.  So  to  those  of  you  who  wrote  and 
had  your  letters  returned,  why  not  write 
again? 

And  pow  a  good  word  to  the  boys.  Some 
of  you  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  contributed  to  what  you  th  nk  of  as  a 
page  mostly  for  girls.  How  about  more  of 
you  sitting  down  and  getting  acquainted? 
Our  Page  is  definitely  for  boys  as  well  as 
girls. 

How  do  you  like  the  Don  Diabolo  story? 
Can’t  you  just  see  him,  lord  of  horses  and 
master  of  all  he  surveys?  I  see  that  Harlan 
Zettlemoyer,  4-H’er,  has  an  Arabian  mare. 
That  would  be  the  dream  of  most  of  us 
horse  lovers.  Arabian  horses  are  not  only 
graceful  and  beautiful  but  the  fleetest  and 
most  intelligent.  They  are  able  to  go  at  fast 
speeds  and  for  longer  distances  than  other 
horses.  I  have  always  wanted  one  myself. 

I  think  many  of  our  feelings  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  poem  “School.”  Although 
most  of  us  like  school  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  task  when  outs’ de  there  are  so  many  other 
things  to  do.  When  school  is  out,  it  is  a 
rush  to  get  home,  have  a  snack,  fill  the 
woodbox  and  get  the  eggs;  then  to  build 
a  snowman,  go  sliding,  or  get  to  work  on 
the  dress  for  that  favorite  doll,  or  for 
yourself. 

Well,  March,  they  say,  comes  in  like  a 
lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb.  March  winds 
bring  a  flock  of  kites  like  spring  birds.  The 
snow  begins  to  melt  a  bit  and  the  sun  is 
warmer  m  the  sheltered  places.  New  things 
beg  n  to  arrive.  It  is  a  thrill  to  go  to  the 
barn  and  find  a  brand  new  calf,  or  a  lamb, 
or  a  bunch  of  kittens.  Some  of  these  are  new 
projects  for  our  4-H’ers  and  Future  Farmers. 

But  make  the  most  of  winter’s  ice  and 
snow  while  it  is  still  here.  E.  U. 


CARROL 

Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 


TIGER! 


Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1  ,N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age,  home  address  and  State  clearly. 


Drawn  by  Ramona  Plumley,  16,  Connecticut  Printing  these  is  a  help. 
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FREE! At  your  GROCERS! 


3  Grand 

Prize-Winning 

Redpes 


from  Pillsburys 


100000  GRAND  NATIONAL 

RECIPE  &  BAKING  CONTEST 

Adapted  for  your  use  by  Ann  Pillsbury 


These  and  97 other  winners  will  soon  be  available 

The  first  thing  everybody  asked  when  they  heard  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  contest  was  "Where  can  I  get  the  recipes?" 

Right  now  your  grocer  has  the  3  top  prize  winners.  En¬ 
joy  them  now.  And  from  time  to  time  Pillsbury  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  you  the  wealth  of  great  baking  ideas  that 
this  contest  has  brought  to  light 

P  S.  If  your  grocer  doesn’t  have  these  recipes,  you  can  get 
them  merely  by  writing  to  Ann  Pillsbury.  Prize  Recipe  Dept.. 
Box  500.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Pillsbury’s 

‘50,000 

No-Knead 

Water-Rising  Twists 

by  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Sm afield, 
Detroit,  Michigan 
They  require  no  knead¬ 
ing  . . .  and  rise  either  by 
the  regular  method  .  .  . 
or  in  water 


St*r,i8ht  Mint  Sur' 
lvyi/Vv  pr;se  Cookies  by  Mis* 
Laura  Rott,  Naperville,  111.  Choco¬ 
late  candy  mints  are  baked  right 
inside  these  unusual  cookies. 


Sprague,  San  Marino,  Calif.  It  has 
a  delicacy  and  tenderness  seldom 
found  in  any  chocolate  cake. 


Weedy  Winter  Corner 


My  hand  was  often  raised  to  cut  the  weeds 
That  in  my  garden  corner  scattered  seeds, 

Yet  something  stopped  the  blow  e’er  it  could  fall 
—  “Another  day,”  I  said,  “I’ll  cut  them  all.” 


I  never  knew  just  why  I’d  let  them  grow, 

For  grow  they  did  ....  But  now  indeed  I  know: 
Protruding  from  the  snowbank  are  my  weeds, 

And  Winter  birds  are  feeding  on  the  seeds. 

—  Fern  Berry 


Five  Fine  Maple  Syrup  Recipes 


Already  we  wait  for  the  cry:  “Sap 
is  running  in  the  sugarbush.”  And 
already  we  grow  tired  of  Winter 
flavors  and  look  forward  to  that  earli¬ 
est  sweet  of  Spring  —  maple  syrup. 
Our  favorite  recipes  come  to  the  fore 
and  below  you  will  find  some  of 
our  best  —  and  different. 

Maple  Syrup  Muffins 
Ingredients  are:  1  egg;  Vz  cup  milk; 
Vz  cup  maple  syrup;  y4  cup  melted 
butter;  2  cups  flour;  2  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  Vz  teaspoon  salt.  Beat 
egg,  blend  in  milk,  maple  syrup  and 
melted  butter.  Sift  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  add  to  liquid  mixture, 
mixing  just  enough  to  wet  all  of  the 
dry  mixture. 

Fill  warm  well  greased  muffin  tins 
%  full,  and  bake  15  or  20  minutes  in 
a  375  degree  oven. 

Maple  Syrup  Gingerbread 
Use  1  egg;  1  cup  heavy  mSple 
syrup;  2  cups  flour;  Vz  cup  sour  milk; 
Vt  cup  butter;  Vz  teaspoon  ginger; 
Vz  teaspoon  soda;  y4  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  and  add 
syrup,  ginger  and  salt.  Dissolve  soda 
in  sour  milk.  Add  the  beaten  egg  and 
stir  in  the  flour,  beating  until  smooth. 
Bake  in  loaf  about  8x8x2  inches,  at 
350  degrees  for  about  30  minutes. 
Double  the  recipe  for  larger  families. 

Maple  Apple  Dumplings 
This  is  delicious.  Use  4  cups  sifted 
all  purpose  flour;  3  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  1  teaspoon  salt;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  %  cup  shortening;  1 
egg  beaten  and  mixed  with  %  cup 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Like  the  present  generation,  the 
Weather  Man  evidently  is  out  to 
smash  all  records.  Last  Fall  the  local 
weatherwise  said  that  the  coldest, 
snowiest  Winter  would  follow  ’49’s 
hottest,  driest  Summer.  However,  we 
turned  to  our  forefathers’  forecast¬ 
ers: 

First;. the  woolly  bear  caterpillar 
had  a  short  bit  of  black,  fore  and  aft, 
and  a  long  brown  middle.  That  meant 
a  mild  but  long  Winter  for  1949-50. 

Second;  most  of  the  bees’  nests 
were  on  the  ground,  but  one  was  re¬ 
ported  30  feet  up  in  a  tree.  These 
may  have  been  descendants  of  old 
bee  patriarchs  who  told  and  retold 
the  tale  of  the  deep  snow  two  years 
ago.  That  was  the  Winter  when  a 
local  lumberman  said  jokingly;  “The 
log  cutters  looked  kinder  funny 
wading  from  one  tree  to  another  with 
just  the  tips  of  their  ears  sticking 
out.”  But  bees  are  said  to  build  low 
nests  when  there  will  be  little  snow, 
and  high  if  snow  will  be  deep. 

Third;  fur  bearing  animals  are 
supposed  to  predict  the  weather. 
Foxes  here  are  reported  to  look 
moth  eaten.  This,  however,  was  not 
a  1950  weather  sign  but  the  result  of 
mange,  a  disease  which  is  said  to  be 
killing  off  our  abundant  fox  popu¬ 
lation.  - 

Fourth;  “a  light  hay  crop,  a  light 
Winter.”  Last  year’s  hay  was  from  a 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  normal 
yield 

But  the  weather  facts  are  these. 
December  was  mild.  January  was 
mild  and  wet.  February  found  springs 
and  wells,  streams  and  swamps  filled 
up.  Last  month  there  was  mud  in¬ 
stead  of  snow.  The  mill  yards  were 
empty  of  logs,  the  mills  frequently 
quiet,  the  log  cutters  and  teamsters 
twiddling  their  thumbs  as  the  horses 
were  still  leg  deep  in  the  mire,  and 
the  trucks  that  draw  on  the  wood 


milk;  1  pint  maple  syrup. 

Sift  and  mix  the  dry  ingredients; 
cut  in  shortening,  add  egg  and  milk 
mixture.  Knead  a  little.  Roll  out  to 
about  y4  inch  thickness.  Cut  dough 
into  4-inch  squares.  Put  y4  pared 
apple  in  each,  tuck  corners  together. 
Put  these  into  greased  baking  dish 
and  pour  the  pint  of  maple  syrup 
over  all.  Bake  about  30  minutes  in 
350  degree  oven. 

Note  —  One  cup  of  maple  syrup 
and  one  cup  of  white  sugar  syrup  is 
very  good  if  maple  is  scarce. 
Frosted  Maple  Walnut  Foam  Cake 

Use  y3  cup  shortening;  1  cup  sugar; 
1  egg  and  extra  yolk;  1  cup  milk;  2 
cups  flour;  3  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  Vs  teaspoon 
black  walnut  extract  or  vanilla. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
eggs  and  beat  until  light  and  frothy; 
add  flavoring  and  milk.  Then  add  dry 
ingredients  which  have  been  sifted 
together;  beat  until  smooth. 

Bake  in  layers  in  about  375  degree 
oven. 

Foam  Frosting  for  Cake 

Use  1  cup  maple  syrup;  1  egg 
white;  Vs  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  chop¬ 
ped  walnuts.  Put  maple  syrup,  egg 
white  and  salt  over  boiling  water  in 
double  boiler.  Beat  until  frosting 
stands  in  peaks.  When  cake  is  cool, 
and  frosting  is  nearly  so,  spread  be¬ 
tween  cake  layers  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  walnuts. 

Let  us  hope  for  a  good  maple  crop 
and  good  eating.  Maud  E.  Allen 


roads  are  axle  deep  in  the  same.  All 
this  has  been  easy  on  the  fuel  and  on 
snow  removal,  but  the  sanding  crews 
worked  overtime  with  only  a  few 
hours  rest  after  midnight.  It  has  been 
another  good  Winter  for  deer  which 
range  far  and  wide  browsing  on  the 
sprout  land  that  has  sprung  up  from 
the'  extensive  lumbering  that  fol¬ 
lowed  our  earlier  normal  Winters. 
With  little  sun,  one  may  now  judge 
which  of  the  weather  forecasters  hit 
the  mark. 

But  already  we  turn  toward  Spring 
for  the  catalogues  for  seeds  have  set 
us  making  plans.  In  fact,  in  mid- 
January  the  boys  asked  Dad  it  they 
hadn’t  better  plow  a  patch  and  plant 
peas.  One  of  our  family  “quotes”  of 
a  guest  years  ago  is:  “I  don’t  eat 
very  much  but  what  I  do  have  I 
want  the  very  best.”  Karl  looks  up 
from  a  catalogue  and  says:  “She  was 
right.  I  don’t  buy  many  seeds  but  I 
want  the  very  best  and  shall  try  this 
year  to  raise  my  own  tomato  plants 
from  hybrid  seed  and  those  hybrid 
cucumbers.  That  good  hybrid  corn 
last  year  taught  me  a  lesson.” 

We  all  agree  here  on  Golden  Acre 
and  Marion  Market  for  cabbage  — 
disease  resistant  strains,  please;  and 
we  wonder  if  the  new  hybrid  of 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  is  worthy. 
Or  is  it  more  like  crossing  alfalfa 
with  the  rubber  plant,  or  the  honey 
bees  with  the  lightning  bug?  So  the 
long  Winter  evenings  are  shortened. 

The  perennial  talk  of  an  electric 
line  coming  up  our  Bald  Mountain 
road  is  reviving  again.  It  has  been 
promised  each  year  for  some  time, 
and  the  surveyors  come  and  go,  ask 
and  receive  permission  to  set  poles, 
and  then  the  idea  hibernates. 

We  hear  the  blue  jays  in  greater 
numbers  after  their  recent  scarcity; 
the  chickadees  are  rejoicing  over  the 
mild  Winter  and  baby  Banty  is  the 
pot  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  family. 

Mother  Bee 
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French  Fried  Chicken  Wings 

When  buying  cut  up  chicken  parts, 
chicken  wings  are  inexpensive  and 
are  delicious  French  fried.  Here  is  a 
place  where  eating  with  the  fingers 
is  highly  proper.  Just  dip  the  crusty 
wings  into  the  Special  Chicken 
Sauce  and  let  your  family  enjoy 
themselves. 

Recipe  for  frying:  1  egg  yolk;  Vz  cup 
milk;  1  cup  soft,  fine  bread  crumbs; 
1/2  -cup  enriched  flour;  2  teaspoons 
salt;  1  teaspoon  paprika;  Vs  teaspoon 
cayenne;  2  pounds  fryer-chicken 
wings;  deep  fat  for  frying. 

Blend  egg  and  milk.  Combine 
bread  crumbs,  flour,  and  seasonings. 
Dip  wings  in  egg  fixture  and  then 
in  crumbs.  Lay  on  rack  for  a  few 
minutes  to  dry  before  frying.  Fry 
wings  in  deep  hot  fat  (350  degrees) 
until  brown  and  tender,  10  to  15 
minutes.  It’s  best  to  fry  a  few  at  a 
time.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper. 
Keep  warm  in  a  slow  oven  (300  de¬ 
grees)  until  ready  to  serve.  Serve 
with  Special  Chicken  Sauce. 

Special  Chicken  Sauce 

Combine  V2  cup  cream,  Vz  cup 
tomato  catsup  or  cocktail  sauce,  1 
tablespoon  horseradish,  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  dash  of 
cayenne.  Simmer  20  minutes.  Add 
more  seasoning  to  taste.  Serve  with 
French-fried  chicken  wings. 


Fruit  Candy  for  Children 

Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  cocoanut 
and  peanut  butter,  with  no  cooking, 
can  be  combined  to  make  a  whole¬ 
some  candy  to  satisfy  the  children’s 
craving  for  sweets.  Wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  stored  in  glass  or  tins, 
such  sweemeats  are  ready  for  a 
corner  in  the  lunchbox  and  provide 
vitamins,  minerals  and  wholesome 
food  that  everybody  likes. 

Mixed  Fruit  Candy 
Use  4  ounces  figs;  4  ounces  dates; 
4  ounces  raisins;  2  ounces  walnuts. 
Chop  with  food  chopper.  Then  blend 
in  three  ounces  of  strained  honey. 
Mix  and  roll  out.  Cut  in  pieces  and 
wrap  in  waxed  paper. 

Cocoanut-Raisin  Candy 
Take  1  pound  raisins;  Vz  cup 
shredded  cocoanut;  and  Vfe  cup  wal¬ 
nuts.  Run  these  through  chopper. 
Add  2  tablespoons  honey,  mix  and 
shape  into  rolls  or  bars.  Keep  moist 
in  waxed  paper. 

Peanut  Butter  Candy 
Use  1  cup  shredded  cocoanut;  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice;  4  table¬ 
spoons  peanut  butter.  Mix,  then  roll, 
and  cut  in  squares.  Wrap  as  above. 

Honey-Nut-Fruit  Candy 
Use  Vi  pound  each  of  prunes, 
raisins,  black  figs  and  dates  and  % 
cup  chopped  nuts.  Put  these  through 
chopper.  Then  add  Vz  cup  strained 
honey  and  mix  thoroughly,  shape  in¬ 
to  balls  or  bars.  Wrap. 

These  candies  should  be  kept  fresh 
by  not  letting  the  air  dry  them  out. 

e.  f.  mac  1. 


Honey  on  the  Market 

Honey  on  the  market  comes  in 
various  forms.  Comb  Honey  is  honey 
sold  in  the  comb  as  stored  by  the 
bees.  Extracted  Honey  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  wax  comb  and  is  in 
liquid  form.  Cut  Comb  Honey  is 
comb  honey  cut  in  small  portions 
about  1%  inches  by  four  inches  that 
are  packed  in  individual  cartons. 
Chunk  Honey  is  chunks  of  comb 
honey  placed  in  containers  with 
sufficient  extracted  honey  added  to 
it  to  fill  the  containers.  Granulated 
Honey  is  extracted  honey  that  has 
crystallized.  Creamed  Honey  is  honey 
that  has  been  whipped  into  a  butter¬ 
like  consistency. 

In  whatever  form,  honey  is  good 
to  eat  and  good  for  young  and  old. 


Nice  Damp  Towels 

There’s  nothing  like -a  small  damp 
towel  near  the  stove  to  wipe  finger¬ 
tips  on,  and  another  on  the  •  mixing 
table,  while  cooking.  It  saves  laun¬ 
dry,  also  spotting  up  clean  places 
with  sticky  fingers.  Besides,  it  makes 
you  feel  clean  all  over  to  keep  hands 
clean  easily.  Towels  worn  thin  at 
ends  can  be  cut  down  and  rehemmed 
for  this  use;  washing  them  out  is 
quick  work;  they  don’t  need  ironing. 

.  m.  c. 


A  baby’s  shoe  should  have  a  puffy 
toe  and  a  snug  heel.  The  instep 
should  be  loose.  If  it’s  too  tight,  it 
stops  blood  circulation  and  presses 
the  arch  bones  out  of  shape. 


t 


I  ALWAYS  USE 
FIEISCHMANN'S 
PRY  YEAST —IT'S 
SUCH  A  FAST  - - 

El  SEE  _ J  l{ 


NO  FILLER  IN  IT 
TO  SLOW  IT  POWN 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 
K — 1  SHELF 


BAKE5  BETTER,  TOO 
GIVES  LIGHT  POUGHS 


Twt  COotnm 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


TALKING*  IT  OVER 


SO — Buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  No  refrigeration 
needed.  It’s  made  extra 
active  and  stays  that  way. 


STAYS  FULL  STRENGTH 
YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  IT 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANNS  YEAST 


fflUMLL  PflPfg 

FREE— BIG  1950  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  Instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
patterns.  Save  %  —  wholesale  prices. 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

»}d  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 


Dept.  98, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS  —  GET  YOUR  WINTER’S  SUPPLY  OF 
SALT  HERRING  NOW.  60  LB.  TUB  $4.80, 
25  LB.  PAIL  $2.40,  F.  0.  B.  LUBEC. 
SHERMAN  DENBOW  FISHERIES,  INC. 
LUBEC,  MAINE 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
streets— house— -Dress  Goods — cotton 
—  rayoa  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  — •  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  Easy  Sales — Good 
Profits — without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  &  Church  Co.  Dept.  104,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


Hair  Bow  and 
Lingerie  Lengths 
ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  S1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


FREE  samples.  Knitting  &.  Rug  Yams. 
Directions  sent  with  alt  orders.  Un¬ 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


ST.  MARYS 


CORY 


PRESTO 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 


DORMEYER 


DAN  RIVER 


These  Valuable  Gifts 


FOR  A  FEW 
MIN  UTES 
OF  YOUR 
SPARE  TIME 


Fix  Up  Your  Home  At  No  Cost. 

From  Bedroom  to  Kitchen  . . . 

With  Top  Quality  Furnishings 

Think  of  it!  Easily,  without  spending  one  penny,  by  just  doing 
friends  and  neighbors  a  favor,  you  can  now  get  the  most 
beautiful  and  up-to-date  furnishings  for  your  home.  All  your  own 
choice!  All  well-known  brands!  Every  one  a  GIFT! 

Your  Very  FIRST  Gift . . .  $25.00  In  Value!  Select 
from  such  furnishings  as  luxurious  taffeta  puffs  filled  with  down- 
famous  MIRRO  aluminum— the  latest  electrical  cooking  appliances  by 
MANNING  BOWMAN ...  as  many  items  as  you  wish  up  to  a  total  value 
of  525.00.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  dozens  of  furnishings  you  can 
choose  from  . . .  this  first  $25.00  gift  may  be  only  one  of  many  such 
gifts  you  can  enjoy! 

You  Have  Only  to  Act  QUICKLY!  To  receive  your 
gifts-just  be  the  first  to  introduce  into  your  circle  the  GRACE  HOLMES 
CLUB  PLAN  for  friendly  budget  buying.  Just  tell  friends  how  they,  too, 
can  now  get  such  fine  furnishings  easily— through  a  little  club  of  as 
few  as  five  members.  Tell  them,  too,  about  the  free  premiums  they 
receive. 

Send  now  for  complete  free  plan  and  catalog  which  tell  all  about  the  neighborly  GRACE  HOLMES 
CLUB  PLAN.  See  how  easily  you  con  get  your  gifts.  You  pay  no  deposit!  You  do  not  have  to  buy 
anything  at  all!  So  don't  delay.  Mail  this  coupon  to  GRACE  HOLMES.  Act— TODAY! 


you  CAN  ALSO  CHOOSE  FROM  COMPLETE  CATALOG 


All-wool  blankets 
Curtains 
Furniture 
Clothes  hampers 
Fruit  {uicars 
Luggage 
Bathroom  scales 


Tablecloths 

Towels 

Shower  curtains 
Luncheon  sets 
Electric  toasters 
Coffee  matters 
Smoking  stands 


Lamps 

Rugs 

Serving  troys 
Aluminum  ware 
Bedspreads 
Clocks 
Dinner  wore 


—and  still  many,  many  more  fine-quality  furnishings! 


GRACE  HOLMES  CLUB  PLAN,  DEPT.  RNY-2 
Clark  and  Passaic  Sts.,  Newark  4,  N.  J* 

Send  me  full  information,  including  free  plan  and  catalog,  for  the 
GRACE  HOLMES  CLUB  PLAN.  I  understand  this  request  obli¬ 
gates  me  in  no  way  whatsoever. 


Name- 


Address. 
City - 


-Zone- 


.State. 


■'  iL'T, 


No  Risk— No  Obligation! 
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OO  THIS 
FOR 

FAST  RELIEF 


Instantly— the  moment  you  put  a  few 
drops  of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  in  each 
nostril— you  can  actually  feel  your 
cold-stuffed  nose  start  to  open  up. 
Va-tro-nol  brings  such  grand  relief 
so  quickly  ...  so  easily  .  . .  because  it 
works  right  where  trouble  is!  It 
helps  clear  clogging  mucus,  reduces 
congestion,  opens  up  stuffy  nose  and 
lets  you  breathe 
again.  Try  it! 

VA-TRO-NOL  ES. 

v _  J 


FLUFFY,  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in¬ 
gredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised !  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  biscuits 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time  .  .  . 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Dough 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
;..  then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


^Vi 


room 


1  1  Saves  time,  money  and  tempers!  \ 
\ }  Just  mix  with  water — brush  or  \ 
f  j  spray  it  on  . . .  removes  up  to  3 
:  or  more  layers  of  ordinary  wall-  f  yr 
|§  paper  easy  as  peeling  an  orange.  ?  ! 

Quickly  penetrates  and  loosens  %  ^ 
,  paste — paper  comes  off  with  a  l 
minimum  of  messy  scraping. 

HR  Ask  for  Rex  Wallpaper  [  . 

at  Paint,  Hard- 
■  ■  ▼  H  ware.  Wallpaper  stores  . . 

^  ^Ror  send  50c1  for  Vs  pt.  size  f 
||  ^■(enough  for  average  size 

V  ■  Vi  Vcoom).  Address: 

Pa  tent  Cereals  Company  \ 
Geneva,  N.Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


February  18,  1950 


Choose  Now  for  Easter ,  April  9:  And  Sew  to  Your  Heart’s  Content! 


FOR  TEEN-AGERS  AND  THE  LADIES 


2985  —  GRACEFUL  SIMPLE  FLARE  for  Easter  Day;  dress  with  face-framing  neckline;  three-quarter  or  capped  sleeve.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-44.  Size  18.  4%  yds.  39  in.  20c. 

2923  —  DRESSY  SOFT  FROCK  to  flatter  the  figure;  tucked  shoulders  and  side-sweot  drape  on  blouse;  becoming  skirt  design.  Sizes 
12-20:  36-46.  Size  18.  33/4  yds.  39  in.  20c. 

2955  —  JACKET  EASTER  OUTFIT  always  pretty  and  right.  Basic  smooth-shouldered  charm  with  twin  bows  at  throat  and  waist. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18.  4%  yds.  39  in.  20c. 

2846  —  TOP  STYLE  TOPPER  has  smart  straight  front;  flyaway  back  for  femine  flare  and  Easter,  Spring,  Summer  fashion  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Sizes  12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  54  in.  20c. 

2571  —  PERFECT  SPRING  SUIT  with  bolero  top  and  soft  dressy  skirt  everyone  will  like.  Multiplies  your  wardrobe  with  blouse 
changes.  Just  the  thing  for  all  the  girls,  young  and  old.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  4  yds.  39  in.  20c. 

DARLING  STYLES  FOR  TODDLERS,  TOTS  AND  UP  TO  8:  PLUS  BUNNY  CUDDLE  TOY 

2053  —  LITTLE  TWIN  GODETS  burst  from  tiny  bowed  waist.  Or  with  ruffles  for  party  time.  Panties  included.  Sizes  6  months, 
1.  2  and  3.  Size  2  dress  and  pantie,  l3/4  yds.  35  in.;  Vi  yd.  contasc.  20c. 

215  —  BUNNY  RABBIT  CUDDLE  TOY:  It’s  light  in  the  hand  of  the  cute  little  girl  at  bottom  left  of  above  picture.  It  is  one  of  a 
family  of  three  bunnies;  one  size  only,  14  in.  tall.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

2935  —  BONNET-SWEET  DRESS-PANTIE  OUTFIT  for  2  to  8-year-olds.  Learn-to-button  front  on  dress  with  perky  side  pleats! 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4  dress,  2%  yds.  35  in.;  panties,  %  yd.  35  in.;  bonnet  %  yd.  to  match  or  contrast,  35  in.  Complete,  only  20c. 

2230  —  CAPE  AND  DRESS  COMPANIONS  in  one  pattern.  Dress  with  scalloped  yoke;  soft-cover  cape.  Size  6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Size  2  dress,  1%  yds.  35  in.;  cape,  iy2  yds.  35  in.  20c. 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  THE  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  FULL  OF  EASTER  AND  WARM  WEATHER  PATTERNS,  20c. 

OUR  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  HAS  SPRING  ACCESSORIES,  GIFT  IDEAS,  USEFUL  LOVELY  THINGS  TO  MAKE,  15c. 

.  MORE  THAN  EVER,  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS;  also  include  pattern  numbers  and  sizes,  to  get  your  orders 
right  and  safely  delivered  in  the  Spring  fashion  heavy  mails!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  V  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  for  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  for  over  67c.) 


60  Yds.  $2.00  —  100  Yds.  $3.00 
IN  ALL  PATTERNS  &  COLORS 


Save  Money!  Turn  your  old  things  into  stun¬ 
ning  new  creations  with  our  luxurious  assortment 
of  laces.  Hundreds  of  uses  for  lingerie,  baby's 
things,  blouses,  dresses,  aprons,  curtains,  table¬ 
cloths,  bedspreads,  etc.  Exquisite  lace,  eyelet  em¬ 
broidery  and  assorted  trimmings.  All  brand  new. 
lW  to  2"  wide.  I  to  5-yard  lengths.  ORDER  TO¬ 
DAY!  C.  0.  D.’s  accepted.  Money  Back  Guarantee! 

HOMECRAFTS 

80  E.  Ilth  St.,  Dept.  R-3,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY? 


Sell  Artistic  Everyday  Card^^\? 

Make  cash  quick!  Take  orders  for  y/ /JffNUw) 

lovely  NATIONALLY  ADVER-  / 

TISED,  value-packed  Greeting  Card  II 

Assortments.  15  -  card  $1.00  All- 
Occasion  Box  pays  you  up  to 
100%  profit.  Sells  like  rnagic!  Also  show  Gift 
Wraps,  new  Metallic  and  PLASTIC  Folders,  Per¬ 
sonal  Stationery,  other  year  ’round  money-makers. 
Samples  On  Approval.  Write  NOW! 

ARTISTIC  CARD  COMPANY,  INC.. 

838  WAY  STREET,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


CHURCH  FUNDS  ? - 

I  Your  group  can  earn  as  much  as  $300 
Belling  delicious  orange-flavored  tea. 

Send  for  free  samples,  plan. 
BIGELOW,  241  E.  60th  St.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


For  Ladies  in  Their  80’s 

Below  is  a  question  about  spinning 
addressed  to  young  ladies  in  their 
eighties.  All  replies  to  the  letter  be¬ 
low  will  be  forwarded  gladly  to  Mrs. 
C.  W.  C.  of  New  Hampshire.  p.  s. 

“Dear  Editor:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  ‘Woolen  Homespun’  by  Mae 
Colgrove  Smith  in  the  January  21 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  article.  My  "mother  often 
told  of  helping  Grandma  spin  and 
make  tippets  yards  long  for  warmth 
in  Winter.  Yet  I  cannot  recall  my 
mother  telling  how  they  got  the  rolls 
for  spinning,  though  she  did  spin 
yarn  when  a  child  of  five!  Those  days 
are  long  gone,  and  so  is  my  mother, 
God  bless  her,  who  passed  away  in 
1942  at  the  age  of  82. 

“Therefore  can  any  R.  N.-Y.  ladies, 
80  to  90  years  young,  who  may  have 
worked  with  sheared  wool,  tell  me 
how  the  wool,  when  sheared  and 
carded,  was  made  into  rolls  for  home 
spinning?  MRS.  c.  w.  c.” 

New  Hampshire 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  adressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.3 


Would  like  to  get  old  Red  Cross 
seals  from  1907  to  1911;  1913  to  1918; 
also  for  1920.  Will  send  in  return 
seals  for  from  1923  to  1950.  Please 
state  seals  wanted.  —  Mrs.  m.  s.  l., 
New  York. 


Can  exchange  in  most  any  way 
what  anyone  wants  to,  as  my  hobbies 
are  needlework,  sewing,  house 

. 

i 


plants,  canaries,  raising  chickens  and 
vegetables,  gardening,  pen  pals  here 
and  overseas,  and  Round  Robins.  — 
Mrs.  a.  l.  l.,  New  York. 


I  have  quilt  patches  to  swap.  Glad 
to  correspond  with  crocheters,  knit¬ 
ters,  and  tatters.  —  m.  l.,  Pa. 


Will  trade  my  new  yard  material 
and  feed  sacks  for  your  needlework 
articles  or  old-fashioned  items.  — 
v.  f.,  Ohio. 


Will  exchange  needlework,  cro¬ 
cheted  pieces,  etc.,  for  your  quilt 
patches  or  cotton  remnants.  —  Mrs. 
m.  w.,  New  Hampshire. 


Will  exchange  apron  patterns  with 
you.  —  Mrs.  g.  g.,  New  York. 


Glad  to  hear  from  others  who  like 
sewing,  crocheting,  home-making  and 
flowers.  —  Mrs.  v.  t.,  Pa. 


I’d  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  to 
start  life  over,  after  losing  some  of 
their  family.  —  Mrs.  h.  f.  w.,  N.  J. 


Would  anyone  like  quilt  pieces 
(some  up  to  half  a  yard)  in  ex¬ 
change  for  different  colored  iris 
bulbs?  —  Mrs.  h.  k.,  New  Jersey. 


I  will  send  a  book  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Quilt  Patterns  to  the  first 
nine  ladies  who  write  that  they  have 
printed  feed  bags  to  send  me.  — 
Mrs.  o.  m.,  Pa. 


Will  send  lilac  or  iris  roots,  pen¬ 
nants,  or  souvenirs  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  exchange  for  old  vases. — 
Mrs.  e.  e.  b.,  Rhode  Island. 


For  your  old  buttons,  button  hooks 
or  butter  molds,  I  will  send  hand 
painted  wall  plaques.  —  Mrs.  n.  d., 
Idaho. 
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&  6  or  8 
Weeks  Old 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -WmIi*  to  montha 
closer  to  market. 


CAPONS 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
[—to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

*  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts  _ 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  "raising  expense*  risk*  work 
Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers'  reports  on  amasing  profits. 


BABY  CHIC 
■for  early  ord 

White  Leghorns;  1 
H  amps  hires;  Reds: 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  & 
Link  Crosses.  PULL 
or  MALES*  stra; 
ran. 

CATALOG  FRE 


Pound  squabs  such  as  these  White  Kings  should  be  carefully  dressed  for 
market,  taking  care  to  remove  their  pinfeathers  thereby  making  them  more 

attractive  for  sale. 


Wanted:  More  Squabs 


There  are  today  even  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  squab  business  than 
at  any  time  previous  for  those  who 
are  self-organizers  and  who  will 
really  plan  their  operations.  Until 
recent  times  squab  prices  sank  to  an 
unprofitable  level  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  when  demand  became  dull  and 
unsteady.  Today,  however,  quick 
freezing  insures  against  the  necessity 
of  selling  when  prices  are  sagging, 
and  this,  combined  with  good  sales¬ 
manship,  has  stretched  the  squab’s 
salability  over  the  entire  12  months. 
Squabs  now  enjoy  a  year  round 


The  rate  of  increase  from  healthy 
birds  which  have  been  properly 
selected  for  prolificness  is  one  of  their 
important  economic  features.  This 
beautiful  mated  pair  of  adult  White 
Kings  are  well  stated  for  profitable 
squab  raising. 

steady  demand  from  hotel  and 
marketmen  in  the  larger  metro¬ 
politan  centers;  likewise  from 
millions  of  consumers  who  always  can 
afford  the  succulent  and  nourishing 
squab  when  it  is  priced  no  higher 
than  grade  A  Western  beefsteak.  At 
least  this  is  one  branch  of  the  poultry 
industry  where  there  is  still  room  to 
grow  and  not  be  harassed  by  sur¬ 
pluses,  or  by  violent  price  move¬ 
ments. 

Here  is  the  case  history  of  a  squab 
raiser  who  seemed  to  be  doing  every¬ 
thing  exactly  right  with  his  birds, 
and  yet  was  wondering  why  he  was 
not  earning  a  higher  net  salary  for 
his  labor,  his  investment  in  the  lofts 
and  fee  for  his  management.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  keeping  pen 
records  instead  of  records  on  each 
individual  pair.  When  asked  about 
this  disparity  in  his  record-keeping 
he  blamed  lack  of  time. 

He  told  me,  “Jim,  I’m  one  of  the 
world’s  poorest  self-organizers.  I 
admit  it.  But  I  always  seem  to  be 
busy  and  working;  I  just  don’t  seem 
to  have  time  to  keep  more  detailed 
records.” 

We  were  talking  in  his  little  office 
in  one  of  the  lofts.  I  took  up  a  blank 
pad  lying  on  his  desk  and  ruled  it 
off,  making  a  duplicate  of  my  own 
record  cards.  He  looked  from  the 
ruled  pad  to  me,  saying,  “This  isn’t 
for  me,  Jim.  I  can’t  live  on  a  schedule 
and  that’s  what  I’d  have  to  do  if  I 
kept  2,000  of  those  things.”  He 
leaned  back  frowning.  “I  wouldn’t  be 
happy.  After  all,  I’m  in  this  business 
because  I  like  it.  Why  spoil  the  thing 
with  all  this  detail?” 

I  tried  to  explain  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  living  on  a  schedule  and,  if  not 
a  planned  one,  it  probably  was  a  poor 
one.  What  old  Ben  Franklin  said  still 
holds  good.  Only  a  few  men  live  to 
old  age,  and  fewer  still  ever  become 
successful  who  are  not  early  risers. 
I  told  him  to  set  his  alarm  clock 
ahead  just  one  half  hour  earlier  in 
the  morning:  he  would  find  that  he 


could  keep  his  records  first-rate.  Then 
he  could  see  exactly  which  pairs  were 
loafing  and  no  mistake,  and  thus  be 
able  to  cull  them  out  by  creating  a 
better  strain  of  progeny  and  feeding 
less  grain  to  more  actual  producers. 

Fred  agreed  to  be  a  “5:30  man.” 
That  was  more  than  two  years  ago. 
Today  he  knows  exactly  what  his 
score  is  in  all  the  pens.  As  a  result  he 
has  developed,  even  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period,  a  superior  strain 
of  high  production'  White  Kings.  He 
told  me  that  he  soon  found  himself 
going  to  bed  half  an  hour  earlier 
under  the  new  plan,  but  that  finding 
more  time  to  keep  records  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  him  in 
his  life’s  work.  Fred  is  now  a  much 
better  self-organizer,  too.  Saturday 
mornings  he  gets  up  a  full  hour 
earlier  and  plans  out  the  entire  next 
week’s  work.  Of  as  much  importance 
to  Fred  as  his  record-keeping,  or¬ 
ganizing  his  time  to  best  advantage 
gives  him  more  time  for  selling  new 
sources  and  for  further  development 
of  his  older  sales  contacts 

This  system  has  very  nearly 
doubled  his  income,  and  also  his 
happiness  the  past  two  years.  It  can 
do  the  same  for  anyone  who  will 
make  the  same  resolve.  Enthusiasm, 
we  learn,  is  not  merely  an  outward 
expression.  Once  a  person  begins  to 
acquire  it,  enthusiasm  is  at  work  con¬ 
stantly  within.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  highest  paid  human  qualities 
there  is.  Help  yourself  to  a  full  share 
of  it  because  it  will  work  wonders  in 
the  squab  business  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business.  Have  the  reputation 
of  being  enthusiastic  about  your 
work.  You  will  notice  more  inquiries 
for  some  of  your  breeding  stock  and 
at  better  prices  than  otherwise.  A 
possible  buyer  cannot  get  enthusiastic 
about  your  breeders  unless  you  are 
enthusiastic.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  local  advertising  there  is 
and  costs  nothing. 

Expansion  in  the  squab  business, 
more  than  in  most  branches  of  the 
poultry  industry,  is  a  matter  of 
proper  housing,  as  pigeons  are  so 
prolific  their  increased  numbers  de¬ 
mand  more  housing  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Some  pigeons  will  produce 
20  offspring  within  12  months,  and 
with  these  mating  within  four  and  a 
half  and  five  months  of  age,  their 
rate  of  increase  is  very  rapid. 

The  quality  of  housing  affects  the 
net  profits  depending  upon  the  cli¬ 
mate.  A  well  insulated,  well  venti¬ 
lated  pigeon  loft  with  adequate  fly- 
pens  enables  expansion  at  minimum 
risk.  Buildings  should  be  absolutely 
rat-proof  because,  even  if  they  are 
free  from  these  destructive  rodents 
today,  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  may 
see  an  influx  from  an  adjacent  farm 
and  a  massacre  of  squabs  in  the  nest. 
Rats  will  travel  a  mile  or  more  even 
in  snow,  as  has  often  been  observed. 

Any  new.  farm  buildings  erected 
under  the  Farm  Housing  Act  will 
generally  be  recommended  in  design 
and  construction  by  engineers  from 
your  State  College  staff  or  experi¬ 
ment  Station,  but  do  not  let  them 
suggest  a  two-story  building.  Keep 
your  lofts  one-storied  as  it  means 
less  labor  for  you  and  better  for  the 
birds.  If  you  have,  or  plan  to  have, 
more  than  500  pairs  of  breeders,  in¬ 
clude  in  your  plans  a  modern  squab 
killing  room  laid  out  on  a  production 
line  basis  for  speed  and  efficiency; 
also  a  central  feed  room  for  storage 
of  grain.  It  has  worked  out  best  for 
many  to  have  provision  for  four 
different  kinds  of -grain.  It  is  sug- 


FOR 


HEALTHY, 


RAPID 


GROWTH 


We  Feed  Them... 


EXCLUSIVELY  ! 


i» 


So  reports  Rayolyn  Farms,  Inc.,  North  Stonington,  Conn.  “We 
have  incubation  capacity  for  one  million  eggs”,  continues  Mr. 
G.  R.  Eccleston,  Proprietor,  “and  for  the  past  several  years  we 
have  been  raising  about  a  million  birds 
annually.  To  maintain  the  top  quality  chicks 
for  which  we  are  famous,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  most  highly  efficient  feed  avail¬ 
able.  Our  choice  is  MA-CO  POULTRY 
RATIONS  and  has  been  since  put  on  the 
.market.  It  has  proved  to  be  everything  we 
could  ask  for  in  feed  conversion,  uniformity 
of  birds,  healthy  flocks  and  high  earnings. 

The  breeding  farms  producing  our  eggs 
which  use  MA-CO  Breeder  Mash  invariably 
give  us  extremely  high  hatchability  and 
top  quality  chicks.” 

START  YOUR  CHICKS  RIGHT!  Start  them 
on  MA-CO  CHICK  STARTER  and  follow 
through  with  a  complete  MA-CO  high-efficiency 
feeding  pfogram.  Write  for  32  page  MA-CO 
Complete  Feeding  Guide.  Full  details  on  how  to 
Feed  for  Profit.  IT’S  FREE.  A  postcard  will  do. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC 

A  Complete  Line  of  B-B  Dairy  and  Poultry  Rations 


1008  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG., 


BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y, 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PUU0- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 

Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  direct  from  this  advt. 

Prices  Per  IOO 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

rNrRoW.k!!'..wh!!,“d..Btf:$10.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp-  « m  am  *  m  •  n 

Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross....  II.Vl/  Iw.VU  I 


BABY 

CHICKS 


.95  Per  100 


ANY  SEX 
ANY  BREED 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 


Big  Types  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&.  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


11.90 

11.90 

12.90 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


24.50 

26.00 


3.00 

6.00 


$9.50 


Per  IOO 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain  ... 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

'fake  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  *  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


27  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

m  .till  workUt  1» 


MOUL’S  Vigor- Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time, 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years  —  the 
program  we’ll  continue  to  follow  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  producers  of  egg  and  meat  profits. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 

We  Ship  by  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 


Bo*  R  . 


EXETER,  N.  H. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,-  N«  Y. 


Meat  Birds  •  Breeders  •  Egg  Producers 


For  complete  information:  — 
See  your  deale'r  or  write 


DAILEY  MILLS  INC. 

Oleah,  New  York 


ONLY  3  EGGS 

is  what  it  takes  to  pay  that  eitra  cost  of 
good  chicks. 

Wooltop  “P.  8."  New  Hampshires  are  a  high 
producing  strain  that  will  lay  up  to  40  more 
eggs  than  an  average  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
also  practically  non-broody — and  are  Mass.,  TJ.  S. 
-Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
WOOLTOP  FARM 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marrlner 
BOX  7.  EAST  PEPPERELL.  MASS. 


-CT, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


One  of  The  Country's  Top  Broiler  Strains 

The  meat  strain  (fast,  light  colored 
feathering)  with  proven  production 
ability.  Quality  hatcheries  offer  you  a 
good  market  and  top  money  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Free  catalog  describes  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  strain. 
Write  today. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

P.  O.  BOX  1  BOXFORD,  MASS. 

P.  O.  BOX  7,’  MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIO  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


BnumCBROHER’S  CHICKS 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  New  Hampshires, 
Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &Red-Bock  Crosses,  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chicks  available  from  New  Catle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  early. 
1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  i,  Penna. 


— —  "FARMERS'  FRIEND"  CHICKS 

As  a  reward  for  ordering  your  chicks  four  weeks  In  ailvantu 
we  will  send  you  WOLF  “AAA"  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  “AAA"  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  8  Breeds  backed  by  40  years  of  rigid  flock 
improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteoas  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  yoa  how  to  make  money  with  yoer  poultry.  Tells  all 
about  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from  II.  8. 
Approved-Pallorum  Controlled  Flocks. 


Star 

S»v»  T°* 
ckHM- 


iAOO  sSS 


DEPT  5 


W Ol F  ffra,remnedr?  HATCHERY 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


YOU  CAN  BE 
SUKE  WITH 


r/vpQWeno’s  E^g  Xine  Chicks  srt 

twbw  bred  to  give  you  top  produc- 

ti0n^w[S^U^rnpuUe.Tor‘Xi:. 
Laying  J  .  Certified  Sea 

Ser,25Iw%Uiit^dto  200-300  egg 
R.O.P-  Sires. 


tbhe  W€N€  CHICKS 


FOR  EXTRA  EGGS 
FOR  MORE  MEAT 


«  Meat  Breeders  are  seiecbed  - 

“'fe&nvor^byw™. 
4a vtoTawl  WENEcroaaw  P*°~ 
jer. percentage  ot  quality  meat, 
lum  feed  tost.  ,, 


;  These -Uire*- 

Jl\l  VVI.  -way  producers 


ORDER  TODAY-GET  TOP  RESULTS 

If  you’re  not  getting  highest  profits, -write  ue.  Our  experts’  will  be  glad  to  advise 
J^ott  on  the  right  breed,  or  "cross  to  meet  your  particular  market  requirement^  ElntOf  H.Wtfi* 

12  STRAIGHT  BREEDS  AND  CROSSES 

"Wen*  has  the  breed  to  meet  you*  need.  For  over  a 
quarter  century  we  have  developed  top-grade  strain. 


Sound  breeding  is  your  security.  On 
“Wene’s ,  260  acre  breeding  farm  our 
Block  is  constantly  improved. 

ID  A  h  Sired  Pullets.  For  maximum 
•••Vwf  »©gg  product  ion  Insist  on  chicks 
DtomWene  R.O.P.  Sired  matings. 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


SEND  POST  CARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  UST 

Write  for  inform*.  Special  March  Discount* 

Rational  W  BNEcrosa  WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

■Bex-linkColumbiaD. .  BOX  B-6  VINELAND,  N.  J» 

VVENE-a  home  that  madeVlnefand  the  Chick  Capital  ot  America^ 


gested  that  the  corn  storage  cubic 
content  be  approximately  three  times 
that  of  the  other  three,  which  are 
generally  wheat,  kaffir  corn  and  peas. 
That  is,  of  course,  because  corn  has 
the  greatest  ratio  in  the  feeding 
ration  varying  from  one  third  in 
Summer  to  as  much  as  one  half  in 
Winter.  Pigeons  balance  their  own 
rations  remarkably  well  and  do  not 
stuff  themselves  exclusively  on  any 
one  grain;  nor  do  they  ever  get  too 
fat  to  lay  as  does  a  chicken  when 
it  eats  too  much  corn. 

The  outlook  for  equitable  grain 
prices  in  1950  is  good.  Consumer  buy¬ 
ing  power,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  is  expected  to  remain  high. 
Good  management,  including  thor¬ 
ough  record  keeping,  plus  enthu¬ 
siasm,  can  cushion  any  slackening  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
a  good  time  for  expansion,  in  my 
opinion,  even  though  farm  income 
may  be  considerably  less  than  in 
1949  and  with  farm  surpluses  mount¬ 
ing.  But  remember  that  squabs  have 
never  piled  up  unmanageable  sur¬ 
pluses  and  have  never  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  either  a  floor  or  ceiling 
price  by  the  government.  While 
squabs  did  come  under  O.  P.  A.  regu¬ 
lations  once,  it  was  for  only  a  very 
short  time  and  they  were  soon  al¬ 
lowed  to  find  their  natural  supply  and 
demand  level.  Finally,  squabs  have 
never  been  plowed  up  or  under. 

Jim  Robinson 


The  Perfect  Hatcher 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 

October  22,  1881 

We  give  herewith  an  illustration  of 
the  Perfect  Hatcher,  which  is  one  of 
the  latest  improved  machines  for 
artifically  hatching  chickens.  As  old 
as  this  art  is,  it  has  never  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  perfected  until  within 
the  last  score  of  years.  Within  ti^t 
time  the  nature  of  the  process  of  egg 
hatching  has  been  very  closely 
studied  by  intelligent  experimenters 
until  the  art  of  artifically  producing 
the  chick  from  the  egg  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  mastered,  that  is, 
machines  have  been  so  perfected  and 
adapted  to  the  business  that  with 
very  little  care,  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
watchfulness,  a  larger  percentage  of 
eggs  can  be  hatchd  than  with  hens 
in  the  usual  way. 

In  handling  this  machine— and  still 
more  in  handling  others — the  begin¬ 
ner  must  bring  to  his  work  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  “gumption” 
and  p.atience.  To  make  a  complete 
success  of  it  he  should  also  know 
a  considerable  about  hens  and  their 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  eggs 
should  be  fresh  beyond  a  doubt.  They 
should  go  into  the  machine  as  soon 
as  received.  The  machine  itself  should 
be  in  perfect  order  and  kept  in  that 
condition.  Constant  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  see  that  no  spoilt  eggs 
are  left  in  the  machine  to  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  air  over  the  healthy 
eggs.  In  fact,  all  the  instructions  that 
arrive  with  the  machine  should  be 
carefully  and  intelligently  followed, 
and  then  a  satisfactory  issue  to  the 
undertaking  may  be  confidently 
looked  for. 

We  have  seen  the  Perfect  Hatcher 
in  full  running  order,  turning  out  the 
chicks  by  the  hundred  daily.  We 
have  also  taken  some  of  the  chicks 
home  and  raised  them  to  fine,  healthy 
fowls.  From  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  operation  of ‘a  hatching  machine, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  want  of 
success  in  getting  the  chicks  in  fine, 
healthy  condition  from  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  put  in  the  machine. 
It  is  our  belief  that,  with  the  proper 
appliances,  at  least  a  third  more 
chicks  can  be  raised  by  hand  than 
with  the  best  method  of  hen  service. 
This  will,  however,  require  the  most 
constant  and  unremitting  care  and 
attention,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
great  essential  among  the  proper  ap¬ 
pliances  spoken  of,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  where  the  chicks  are  kept 
should  never  fall  below  75  degrees 
or  go  above  100  degrees.  If  these 
conditions  can  be  faithfully  kept, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  raising 
chicks  in  Winter  as  well  as  In  Sum¬ 
mer  and  in  any  numbers  desired. 
The  Perfect  Hatcher  is  as  nearly  au¬ 
tomatic  as  any  machine  yet  invented, 
and  we  believe  that  in  hatching  it  is 
not  excelled  by  any  machine  in  the 
market,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
reasonably  careful  person,  who  can 
command  an  equitable  temperature 
to  work  in,  it  will  prove  a  profitable 
success. 
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Tha  new  Egg -Type  strain  .of  New  Hampshires 
that  combines : 

•  Top  Egg  Production 

•  Excellent  Meat  Quality 
•  Light  Feather  Color 
—  plus  7  other  profitable  factors. 

Tills  Strain  developed  by  9  years  skillful  selec¬ 
tive  breeding — available  only  from  us. 

Also  hatching  Barred  Cross  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks. 
Write  today  for  folder  and  full  information. 

SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  R.  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


-BROODY  HAMPS 


.  ,  At  last  a  strain 

of  dual-purpose  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  pedigreed  (U.S.)  R.O  P 
New  Hampshires,  with  no  broodinesai 
Send  for  free  circular.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  approved.  Box  A-7 


100%  Live  Delivery  IttOStr.lOO  Plts.iOO  Cklg. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck-S  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  VV.  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  AAA. .  15.00  22.00  1  0.00 

Asst.  Chlx,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  CoL  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  McAlistwville.Pa. 


QUALITY  C  H  I  C  K  § 


Batches  Monday  A  Thursday  100  100  100 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

WTlite  Leghorns . $11.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Box,  N.H.  Bed  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  I.  Beds.  Bed-Bock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 

We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
BTocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt. 
We  ship  al  once.  KISHACOQUILLAS  HATCHERY. 
Robert  Harshbarger,  owner.  Box,  ft,  McVeytown.  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100' 

AND  BROWN  LEGHOBNS _ $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Rods  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  lo!oO 

Assorted  .  1 1.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid  100%  livedehguar. 
Graybili  s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Bock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets.  Str.  Bun.  Ckls.,  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  Ad  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTO WN,  PA. 


BROILER  CROSSBREED 

CHICKS 


New  Columbians — crossbreed 
sensation  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Earlier  maturing  to  bigger, 
beavy-breasted,  yellow  skin  broilers,  roasters,  capons. 
Beautiful  premium  quality.  Sell  on  sight.  Broiler 
Hampshires,  also.  We  supply  leading  large-scale 
broiler  operators.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 
Cataloc  FW  SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box 
1029-B,  CORYDON.  INDIANA 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  kun 

\Vh i te  ^  Leghorns,  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds.  Write 
for  1  REE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  ami  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

oav  „„  F‘  B;.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 

B0X  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Cornish -X-Hampshires  ;  Comish-X-Bocks ; 
Austra  -X-  Whites:  Wyandotte  -X-  Rocks; 
Hampshlre-X-Rocks ;  Mlnorca-X-Leghoms, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  &  broilers. Pullorum  pas¬ 
sed.  U.S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries, Bex  826A,  Decatur,  III 


FAIRPORTQnalily  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  L  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock  Bed. 
and  Red-Bock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed 
W r i t ^  to d ay  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 
d/v  ,I?0RT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  ths 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3*R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


CAPON  PELLETS 


100,  $3.00;  1000,  $25.00.  Impl&ntor  $2.50,  Turkey 
Bits  100,  50c:  1000,  $2.50,  Pliers  50c  Lend  heating 
.  „'?e  J,0®.1-  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6  to  60.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 


Day  Old  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  available.  Guineas 
are  truly  delicious— taste  like  pheasant.  Also  Guinea 
hatching  eggs  and  mated  pens  for  sale.  Order  now  to 
reserve  supply.  KNOLL  GUINEA  FARM, 

SOX  G-l,  ROUTE  I,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 

—  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS-EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  I9W. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Tiiv  oT*miltrv  'Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  ?0,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  island  City,  N.Y. 
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aepend  on  DeWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


Offering  You  this 
complete  and  reliable  Service: 

|.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  "On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  males  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 


Super  Brood  Breast  Bronze, 
White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 


A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  — *  ask  for  full  details 
TODAYI 

Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  auality  is  this  record  made  last  season, 
breeding 


This  profitable 
in  1950. 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


ceding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 

Write  Today  for 
your  FREE  Catalog 
_  .Dept.  TR 
Zeeland,  Michigan 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  STRAIN 

Big  Meat  Type  —  Broad  Breasts.  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Small  Whites 

KNOLL  TURKEY  STRAIN 

BOX  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes’  White  Holland 
l'oults.  XT.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Tnrkey 
Farm&  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Get  U.S.  Certified  Broad  BBRONZED 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  <£.  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop, 
tl.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern 
Bred,  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
We  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
Wyngarden  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  28,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  DSD  A  White.  Catalog  Free. 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland.  Michigan 


POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS  at  their  best 
LOWEST  PRICES.  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

BOX  R,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS.  BELTS¬ 
VILLE  Small  Wh.  Poults.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  ST.  MICHAELS*  MD. 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumlere  White  Hollands,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
ville  Whites.  All  stock  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early 
orders.  Sliver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


—SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— 

Largest  breeders  of  Beltsville  Whites  in  the  Northeast. 
Exceptional  body  type  has  been  maintained.  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  and  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  R.F.D.  I,  Hebron,  Me. 


ORDER  LANTZ  SMALL  BROADBREAST  BRONZE 
POULTS  NOW.  Big  demand.  Popular  weight.  Quick¬ 
maturing.  Heavy  breasted.  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean.  LAN-TAY  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  15,  ANCHORAGE,  KENTUCKY 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


-  WHITE  HOLLAND  -  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  and  BELTSVILLE 
White  Turkey  Poults.  Reasonable  prices.  Circular  on 
request.  SAM  HANES,  POTSDAM,  NEW  YORK 


Brooding  Baby  Chicks 

There  are  many  who  learn  the 
bare  fundamentals  of  brooding  baby 
chicks  but  lack  those  values  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  -successful 
results.  It  is  not  easy  to  develop 
these  abstract  values,  but  by  careful 
observation  they  may  eventually 
emerge.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
the  adjustment  of  temperature,  but 
there  is  more  to  this  than  merely 
reading  a  thermometer.  Outside 
weather  conditions,  brooder  house 
construction  and  ventilation  tend  to 
influence  the  temperature  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  That  is,  during  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  maintain  temperatures  a 
few  degrees  higher  than  had  been 
planned.  By  the  same  token  un¬ 
seasonably  warm  spells  may  be  a 
reason  to  drop  the  temperature 
slightly.  In  both  cases  the  comfort  of 
the  chicks  is  uppermost  in  one’s 
mind. 

Not  only  temperature  conditions 
must  be  given  consideration,  but  also 
sudden  changes  of  weather.  It  is 
obvious  that  ventilations  must  be 
geared  to  predicted  changes.  That 
means  ventilation  adjustment  in  the 
evening  must  be  satisfactory  for 
whatever  is  in  store  for  the  night.  In 
other  words,  the  poultry  farmer 
must,  within  a  reasonable  degree,  be 
able  to  predict  weather  conditions 
and  prepare  accordingly. 

It  is  important  that  chicks  be  fed 
efficient  feed  as  well  as  feed  con¬ 
taining  the  proper  nutrients.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  important  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  sense  changes  in  feed  con¬ 
sumption.  That  is,  the  moment  feed 
consumption  drops,  no  matter  how 
slightly,  there  are,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  other  problems  coming.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  successful  operator  will 
be  on  the  lookout  for  coccidiosis  ana 
respiratory  diseases. 

The  time  comes  when  heat  may  be 
discontinued.  At  that  point  the 
brooderman  is  again  faced  with  the 
problem  of  setting  the  exact  date.  *In 
theory  the  chicks  may  be  old  enough 
but  good  judgment  says  that  weather 
conditions  are  not  right.  On  the  other 
hand  the  birds  may  be  showing 
signs  of  coccidiosis  and  that  is  no 
time  to  discontinue  heat. 

Another  crucial  period  comes 
when  it  is  time  for  the  poultryman 
to  place  his  young  stock  on  range. 
This  is  not.  a  complex  job  if  the 
young  stock  is  vigorous  and  weather 
conditions  appear  favorable  for 
several  days.  Unless  both  of  these 
conditions  are  met,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  delay  the  operation  until 
more  favorable  weather  appears. 

These  few  brief  facts  are  used  to 
point  out  that  those  doing  brooding 
must  do  more  than  merely  follow  a 
“mathematical  diary.”  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  operator  must  be  the  most 
delicate  type  of  instrument  known. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
attention  to  the  minute  details 
which  may  seem  trival  at  first,  but 
experience  proves  them  to  be  im¬ 
portant.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . . . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  4.00 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultrv  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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BABY  $1  Q  AA  Per 
CHICKS  JLOeUU  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
fTHE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

a  SONS,  Inc. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Our  Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

0¥  ¥  ¥  Q  Poultry  Yards 

A.  A  JLa  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1  1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  yon  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
bleeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED' 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiebon.  vl 


rT0  HECItWITH  SUBSIDIES^ 

We  don’t  need  'em.  We  produce 
efficiently,  make  good  profits  year 
after  year.  BIG  BIRDS,  TERRIFIC1 
LAYERS.  Official  records  to  849 
eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  World’s 
Oldest  Strain.  Write  our  boss  to- 
.  day  for  catalog. 


Parks*  Barred  Rocks 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA, PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  R,  I.  Reds,  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 
Postpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Profit-Proven  Producers 

The  story  of  WARREN  Reds  is  one 
i^reased  high  average  flock  production 

Sble  andr  Bre^g  makes  this  pos- 
fl~r®  and  the  records  prove  it.  Results* 
Better-than-ever  profits  for  WARREN 
customers  everywhere. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  tor  Breed, 
High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 

_  al£o  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 

FARMINGDABE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  1  R.  Pen 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  E.I.  R  Pen. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven— 
,  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
blood — same  breeding — same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  layifTg 

FORMLESS?  m  the  field‘  WHY  SETTLE 

R-  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

„  .  PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

_  J.J.  WARREN* 

Ko‘R  6ox  20  North  Brook  Hold.  Mast. 


atiMM  oaixunM 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Order  healthy  Combs  Chicks  today.  They’ll  make  heavy 
broilers  and  wonderful  layers.  Proven  on  hundreds 
of  farms  for  many  years.  N.  H.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  AND  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

IF  IT’S  EGGS  YOU 
WANT  .... 

Practical  poultrymen  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  proven  production  with 
Peck's  R.  I.  Red,  R.  O.  P.  sired 
Sex-Links.  Averages  of  200  egg3 
or  better  reported  by  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Specializing  in  Sex-Link 
breeding  on  our  6,990  bird.  Conn., 
U.  S.»  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  farm.  Order  TODAY 
— write  WILLIAM  C.  PECK 

R.  F.  D.  2-D,  MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

N.Y.  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
R.  I.  REDS-RED-ROCK  CROSS 

(Sex-Link).  We  specialize  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  top  quality  Chick  at  lower  cost 
to  you,  direct  from  our  breeding  farm. 
Heavy  Cockerel  low  as  $8.00-190 
C.  O.  D.  Write  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  price  list. 

COLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  VALOIS,  N.Y. 
_ Gervin  K.  Schaeffer.  Prop. _ 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hampshires.  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of,  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RL  (R,  NEWTON,  CONN. 


^TURKEY 


FOLDER  NOW 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  - 
White  Hollands  and  Small  Whiles 
U.  S.  APPROVED-  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Hillpot  Quality  Turkey  Poults  are  bred 
for  livability,  fast  uniform  growth  and 
firm,  really  broad  breast.  Tops  in  Quality 
This  means  more  profits  for  you. 

POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  T-l,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


HILLPOT 


DOUGIASTON 

MUi 

WANOR  FARM 


asm 

TRADE  MARK 

C«g  U.  5.  Pat.  Office 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

Here’s  the  kind  of  chicks  you  need  for  maximum  poultry  profits. 
Dependable  Douglaston-Bred  Chicks  will  live,  feather  rapidly, 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers  or  high  production  layers.  These 
abilities  have  been  established  by  20  years  scientific  breeding 
(including  trapnesting  and  progeny- testing) ,  Order  Douglaston 
Chicks  this  year  for  better  results  on  your  farm. 

Pullorum  Clean  — -  Chicks  Straight-Run  ar  Sexed 

Rhode  Island  REDS,  SEX-LINKS,  and  BARRED  CROSSES  available.  Order 
soon  to  assure  desired  delivery  date.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

Route  3,  Pulaski,  New  York 


fl.l.  REDS 

SBX-lHfKS  ! 
SUKKSV  CROSSES- 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed- 
ers.  Meadowbrock  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 
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TOP  QUALITY— REASONABLE  PRICES 

This  year  get  a  head  start  with  Clements  husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks, 
especially  for  high  disease  resistance,  increased  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production. 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  quick  growing,  heavy  laying  ideal 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  high  livability,  unusual  vigor,  and  steady  production 
make  them  profitable  for  the  general  or  commercial  poultryman. 

CLEMENTS  NEW  H AM PSH l RES  —  increasingly  popular  with  broiler  raisers  and 
hatching  egg  producers. 


MAINE  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  quality  guaranteed  and  backed  by  39  years  breeding  experience.  Order 
early  to  obtain  desired  delivery  dates.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


/'//  ferfff  Kits  A  TRM£  OjH0£J9  , 
of  SUNSHINE  CHICKS  on  APPROVAL/ 


Crossbreed 
Sexed  Pallets 
Polio  rum 
Passed 


Now  you  don't  have  to  guess.  We’ll  PROVE  that  Sunshine  Chicks 
are  everything  you  desire.  Your  money  back  for  the  chicks  and  feed 
unless  you're  delighted.  Leading  pure  &  crossbreeds.  Bred  to  lay. 
Indiana  U.  S.  Approved.  Mail  postcard  or  letter  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  and  BARGAIN  CHICK  PRICES. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box  1129-B,  Corydon,  INDIANA 


WHITE  HFRICnn  GUHIEPS 


Bi[  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth.  BABY 
GUINEAS.  HATCHING  EGGS,  Book  on  Guinea 
Raisin;  50c.  Catalog  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  A  ll  Geshen,  led. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshire®,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-S3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also  8-week 
old  chicks  25e  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN.  R-fO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

And  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straiuht 
Run.  3  Wks.  Started  Pullets.  Circular  Available. 
RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S.  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS  $3.00— 100  UP  Matings.  Large  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Rock  Reds,  Red  Rocks,  Mixed 
Ckls.,  Pullets  or  Straight  Run.  Write  for  prices, 
terms,  etc.  Ready  to  ship  January  2nd  and  later. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Ohio  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  BROAD  BREAST 
BRONZE  and  BELTSVILLE  White  Poults.  Prices 
reasonable.  BATDORF  TURKEY  FARM.  Troy.  Ohio 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Grant’s  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

"One  of  America's  Fine  Strains." 
Strong,  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices, 
Free  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 
WALTER  GRANT  FARMS,  HAMILTON.  VA. 


DontBuuCmm 

YOU  READ  m  FOLDER 


Hillpot's  Quality  Chicks  have  over  40 
years  of  specialized  breeding  behind 
them,  Whether  ybu  want  the  good 
Broad  Breasted  broiler  or  the  heavy 
egg  layer,  Hillpot  has  tops  in  both. 
Also  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Tops 
in  Quality  means  more  profits  for  you, 
AX  flocks  U.S.  Approved— Pullorum 
Passed  Branch— Freehold,  NJ  Save 
Time— Phone  Frenchtown  29. 


Ulll  PAT  POULTRY  FARMS 

II  I  L  L  I  I  Box  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!  ere  Bred 

]S[(4^ Faring 

M  mcO*ro*ATFo 

r.n.lamaue 

The  most  thoroughly  proven  strain  of  pro¬ 
duction  New  Hampshires  in  existence. 
25th  year  of  pedigreeing — both  eggs  and 
meat  New  24  page  catalog  FREE. 
Write  today. 

— 

r— 1 

A  NJi ^  U.S.  Pullorum  Own,  P.O.P.  Breeding  Fgrm 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

■  OX  Pa-  PCTCnaOROUOH.  MCW  HAM.SHIAt 

Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CRICKS 

The  Birds  for  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  Is 
an  Approved  Hatchery  to  produce  this  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  MEAT  CROSS  In  Pennsylvania. 
White  Today  for  Information  and  Prices. 
BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 
BOX  447,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN.  Lebanon  Co.,  PA. 


Freezing  Weather  Ahead! 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTICA  Heating  System 


Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a_new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you'll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

ChooSe  hot  w  ater  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  estimate —  no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Red  Square  Boilers 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 


Utica  Radiators 


Address 


City 


State 


UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
2215  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York 
Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a 
FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 
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How  to  Cut  Costs  With 
Poultry 

(Continued  from  Page  211) 

One  Massachusetts  producer  says 
it  is  easier  to  produce  them  clean 
than  it  is  to  wash  dirty  eggs. 

It  is  easy  to  have  clean  eggs  if 
the  floor  and  nest  litters  are  dry. 
Dry  floor  litter  depends  considerably 
upon  house  construction.  Properly 
insulated  houses  help  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  more  difficult  with  un¬ 
insulated  buildings.  The  best  way  to 
have  a  dry  winter  floor  litter  in  any 
kind  of  a  pen  is  to  observe  these  four 
points:  (1)  Use  the  same  litter  from 
one  year  after  another  unless  some 
bacterial  disease  has  appeared.  Take 
out  caked  parts  and  add  some  new 
material  if  it  seems  necessary.  (2) 
Add  about  a  pound  of  lime  for  each 
bird  in  the  pen.  Add  this  in  suitable 
amounts  at  different  times  during 
the  Fall.  (3)  Stir  the  litter  if  it  has 
a  tendency  to  pack  and  remove  wet 
areas  around  the  waterers.  Feed 
some  grain  in  the  litter  each  day. 
(4)  If  the  litter  gets'  wet,  stir  and 
add  lime;  it  will  then  dry  out. 

The  Massachusetts-  Clean  Egg 
Nest  is  the  best  I  know  of  for  clean 
eggs.  When  a  flock  starts  production 
with  this  type  of  nest  in  the  pen, 
most  of  the  eggs  will  be  laid  in  it 
and  they  will  run  a  large  percentage 
of  clean,  uncracked  eggs.  If  the 
floor  litter  is  wet,  put  a  lime  box  in 
front  of  the  nest  and  make  the  layers 
walk  through  it  before  entering. 
Complete  plans  for  constructing  this 
type  of  nest  can  be  obtained  without 
charge  on  request  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

And  finally,  market  your  products 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Whether 
retail  or  wholesale,  study  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  then  produce  especially  for 
them.  It  pays  to  grade  and  pack  care¬ 
fully  and  to  sell  before  the  eggs 
have  had  a  chance  to  deteriorate. 
Eggs  are  a  very  perishable  product. 


February  13,  1950 

RUPTURED  MEN 
SHOULD  MAKE 
THIS  TEST 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in- 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using  it 
many  report  entire  satisfaction.  Any 
reader  of  this  paper  may  test  the 
doctor’s  invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention — return  it,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  truss  for  your 
trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  just 
write  the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
9551  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


*  FOR  RELIEF  OF  4> 


ASTHMA 


half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.  s— We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3, 


JOHN  K.  B RATER  AND  COJnc. 
369  Third  Ave.New  York  16,  NY. 


4-H  Poultry  Club  Winners 

Gene  Craver,  Bainbridge,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  the 
winning  4-H  poultry  club  member 
for  the  1950  award  made  by  the 
Poultry  Improvement  Board  of  New 
York.  The  prize  is  a  college  scholar¬ 
ship  for  $100. 

Roy  Curtiss,  III,  Delmar,  Albany 
County,  as  second  place  winner,  will 
receive  300  chicks.  George  Aney, 
Mohawk,  Herkimer  County,  won  the 
third  place  award,  also  300  chicks. 

Craver  has  been  a  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber  for  seven  years.  Starting  in  1943 
with  50  chicks,  he  has  made  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  his  flock  each 
year.  In  six  years  his  flock  has  given 
him  a  labor  profit  of  $2,901.72. 
Curtiss  started  his  poultry  project  in 
1947  with  12  chicks  and  has  made  a 
cash  labor  profit  of  $783.96  in  the 
three  years.  Aney  has  had  a  4-H 
poultry  flock  for  the  past  five  years. 


Minna  Anthony  Common 

Mrs.  James  A.  Common  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
ailment  on  January  21.  Known  to  her 
many  readers  in  the  North  Country 
as  Minna  Anthony  Common,  she  was 
a  noted  authority  on  bird  lore, 
flowers  and  other  natural  subjects. 
For  some  years  prior  to  her  death, 
Mrs.  Common’s  interesting  articles, 
with  her  own  pen  and  ink  sketches, 
appeared  regularly  in  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times.  She  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Mrs.  Common  was  active  in 
Watertown  civic  and  social  work.  She 
had  served  as  president  of  the  first 
Parent  Teachers  Assn.,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
Garden  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
D.  A.  R. 

Surviving  Mrs.  Common  are  her 
husband,  five  daughters,  one  son,  13 
grandchildren,  and  a  sister. 


-A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE— 

Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to 
pay.  Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to 
meet  farmers’  credit  needs.  Without  obligation 

write  for  further  details  to  — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 

310  T  STATE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD  2.  MASS 

Serving  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 

ENJOY  A  DIRECT  FROM 

BETTER  LUf  1*  titi  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Perculator,  Drip  or  Silex. 
...  „  HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORV- 

92riWASHINfiT,0NLI,8T.:ntf  ’WnAMT^"''^'’.. 


BROWER 


wkimmd 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steei,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF&  CO.,  8u  lilt  (Man.  HI. 


EASY 

TERMS 


30”  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS 

Also  19"  One  Mon  Saw 


cea tor  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


MR.  FARMER:  Write  now  for  free  copy  of 

IRVING’S  1950  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  Slashed.  Bargains  Galore. 
IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  FARGO,  N.  DAK. 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this  _ . — - — — '  'N 


Exclusive 
guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here's  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  ...  - 
make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  A 
fers  and  you’ll  m 
make  your 
next  buy  a  W-M I 
Smoker.  /MMml, 

Mail  coupon 
for  free 

folder.  !/ 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Address . 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
ROP  SIRED  CHICKS 


Get  benefits,  years  ROP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  High  quality  Reasonable  prices. 

Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks: 
Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock  -  Hamp)  for  dual- 
purpose.  Sex-Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

“Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 


Write  Today  For  Our  FREE  Catalog 


Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  '  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


r  oFHUAurr-cmoRCM, 
eloomm 


Eng-.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26;  $3.  N.H.  Reds, 
It. I.  Reds,  B.  Roefts,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAW8EB  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


STARTED  PULLETS i2“® 

White  Leghorns  and  Minorca-Leghom  Cross. 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Roek  Started  Pullets  and 
Started  Cockerels.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  8.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1960  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


[We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 

_  ILarge  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  “AAlAA"  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 
25- $9. 95:  50-$  1 5.95;  100-$29.50; 
300-S87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breeders 
25  -  $8.95;  50  -  $14.95:  100 

300  -  $81.95. 


$27.95;  ~  — 


We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATOHERY,  Inc.,  Box  D- 10,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


GEESE  —  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  Quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing.  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


Goslings:  Hay  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  .  100  -  $30.00. 

MEAD0WBR00K  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Peking,  White  &  Fawn  Runners, 
Colored  Uoueng.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drake*.  Goose  Eggs. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Corn-and-Cob  Meal  Formula 

Please  advise  me  about  feeding 
corn-and-cob  meal  to  my  chickens, 
and  give  formula  for  same;  likewise 
a  formula  suitable  for  mash  feeding 
with  grain.  -  -  sr.  k. 

The  following  formula  for  the  use 
of  corn-and-cob  meal  has  been  tried 
out  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
with  fair  results:  20  lbs.  whole  oats; 
35  lbs-  ^orn  and  cob  meal;  15  lbs. 
wheat  middlings;  10  lbs.  wheat  bran; 
seven  lbs.  soybean  oil  meal;  three 
lbs.  meat  scrap;  2.5  lbs.  dried  skim- 
milk;  two  lbs.  fish  meal;  five  lbs. 
alfalfa  leaf  meal;  0.5  lbs.  salt;  and 
0.25  lbs.  feeding  oil — 400D. 

In  using  this  mixture,  there  must 
be  no  grain  fed  at  any  time,  the  diet 
being  restricted  to  a  one-feed  ration. 

For  a  more  careful  control  of  the 
flock,  I  would  consider  a  regular 
grain  and  mash  schedule  to  be 
better,  and  would  recommend  that 
the  corn  be  shelled  and  ground  up 
with  wheat  and  oats  to  form  a  regu¬ 
lar  mash,  using  the  following 
formula:  300  lbs.  ground  corn;  200 
lbs.  ground  wheat;  100  lbs.  ground 
oats;  150  lbs.  soybean  oil  meal;  100 
lbs.  meat  scrap;  65  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf 
meal;  35  lbs.  dried  milk;  20  lbs.  lime¬ 
stone  flour;  15  lbs.  bone  meal;  10  lbs. 
salt;  and  five  lbs.  feeding  oil — 400D. 

This  mash  would  be  used  for  egg 
production  and  fed  with  grain  at  the 
rate  of  half  grain  and  half  mash. 
For  chicks,  the  same  mixture  may 
be  modified  by  substituting  50 
pounds  of  dried  milk  for  50  pounds 
of  the  soybean,  and  cutting  the  feed¬ 
ing  oil  in  half. 


Blisters  on  Broilers’  Breasts 

I  would  like  to  know  if-  you  can 
give  me  any  information  on  raising 
broilers  in  cages.  I  raised  some  last 
Summer  in  broiler  cages  and  a  great 
number  of  them  got  blisters  on  their 
breasts.  Would  there  be  some  means 
of  eliminating  this  condition?  We  had 
them  in  the  cages  from  six  to  seven 
weeks  old  to  10  to  12  weeks  old. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  m. 

The  development  of  blisters  along 
the  keel  bone  of  chickens  being 
grown  in  batteries  is  a  condition  that 
seems  to  be(  impossible  to  correct 
when  the  birds  are  kept  in  the 
batteries  up  to  the  age  of  10  or  12 
weeks,  even  though  they  may  have 
been  transferred  to  the  batteries  from 
the  floor,  such  as  in  your  case.  The 
condition  is  caused  by  mechanical  in¬ 
jury  followed  by  constant  resting  of 
the  bird  on  the  wire  floor;  in  turn, 
this  excessive  resting  may  result 
from  lack  of  head  room,  feed  hoppers 
too  low,  or  possibly  insufficient  vita¬ 
min  D  in  the  ration.  You  might  try 
increasing  the  vitamin  D  by  adding 
some  cod  liver  oil  to  the  feed,  using 
one-quarter  of  a  pint  of  a  “400-D” 
oil  to  100  pounds  of  feed.  The  oil  may 
flavor  the  poultry  meat  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  which  will  not  be  commercially 
desirable,  but  you  could  omit  it  from 
the  feeding  schedule  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  disposing  of  the  birds. 


White  Eggs  from  Barred 
Rocks? 

Is  it  possible  for  a  Barred  Rock 
hen  to  lay  white  eggs?  I  have  heard 
that  it  can  happen.  Are  there  such 
strains  of  Barred  Rocks,  or  could 
they  be  developed?  g.  s. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Barred  Rock  chickens  do 
not  lay  strictly  chalk-white  eggs, 
but  some  individual  birds  often  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  with  shells  that  are  only 
lightly  tinted.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cross  Barred  Rocks 
with  LeghoTns  in  order  to  develop, 
in  future  generations,  a  Barred  bird 
that  would  produce  really  white 
eggs.  The  nearest  approach  at 
present  is  a  new  type  of  chicken 
being  bred  under  the  name  of 
California  Grays, 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  v  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


ntT  K  TNinT  S.c.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  largo  type  special  selected  B.  W.  D. 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
“Atomic  Laying  Power” 

of  Plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Muscovy  Duck  Crosses 

Will  the  Muscovy  duck  cross 
readily  with  other  varieties;  should 
I  keep  the  breeds  separate?  a.  h. 

New  York 

The  Muscovy  duck  crosses  readily  1 
with  other  varieties  of  ducks,  I  \ 
would  certainly  keep  your  breeds  ! 
separate  if  you  want  to  maintain  j 
them  in  a  pure  condition.  There  is  I 
also  a  known  record  where  the 
Muscovy  duck  has  crossed  with 
geese,  but  this  is  not  common. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Bred  Since  1922  for 
LIVABILITY, 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE, 
and  STEADY  EGG  LAYING 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  males  used 
are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better.  Bodine 
Leghorns  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Certified.  All 
breeders  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We 
concentrate  on  QUALITY  —  not  Quantity. 
Every  chick  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  farm.  Breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  available. 
Order  soon!  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

Df|niMp,C  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
DUl/illLl  U  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


fiyveifrte 

MINORCA  LEGHORNS 


A  wonderful  cross  for  Large 
White  Eggs;  Large  Body  Size, 
Remarkable  Livability.  Black 

_ _ _  ,  Minorca  Males  mated  with  our 

Minorca  -  leohoaks  Large  White  Leghorn  Females. 
Birds  all  white  with  few  black  tipped  feather*. 

BREEDING  &  HATCHING  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  40  YEARS. 

Offering  exceptional  quality  this  year.  Bred  and 
Improved  with  Breeding  Stock  from  2  nationally 
known  Leghorn  Breeders.  All  Super-Mating  chicks 
sired  by  High  Egg  Production  males.  Large-Bodied 
Birds,  Heavy  Production,  Increased  Livability. 
Also  Broiler-Egg  Type  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Red-Rock  Cross.  U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum 
Controlled.  Free  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices. 

STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  MINORCA- 
LEGHORN  PULLETS  3  WEEKS  ANT>  UP. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Last  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


program 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND  * 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity- 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.0.  Box  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Danish’s  Good  Chicks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


LARGE 


LEGHORNS 


U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum 


I 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 
STARTED  PULLETS 

Write  today  for  our  folder  and 


Phone  81 F  12 


TRUM  ANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


;  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
oduction.  Write  for  our 
sal  photos  of  our  farm  & 
POULTRY  FARM 
:LD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Our  37th  year  of  Breeding 
for  size,  type  &  egg  pr 
large  Catalog  showing  acti 
'Breeders.  JUNIATA 

BOX  R  RICH  F U 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Marne— Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  109%  Contest  Slatings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 

w. 

6/c  arc.  lech o nr f 

Special  W.  Leg.  from  our  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Eng.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  Pits.  $22., 
Ckls.  $3.  B.  Rocks,  W. Rocks,  N.H. Reds,  R.I.Reds. 
R.R.  X,  Str.  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18.,  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
P.P.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Ci-oular  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlistervile,  Penna. 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed.  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested.  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  GREATER 
PROFITS 


pedigreed  white 

LEGHORNS 


3?®  Jn.I}erent  abilities  that  mean  profits  —  High 
I  Tot>  Livability,  Large  Egg  and  Body 

|>  Size  are  yours  in  Burr  s  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
M,JiearS  De<h»Tee  breeding.  3,506  Pedigreed 
breeders  on  our  farm.  79.4%  of  our  1,700  R.O.P. 
Candidates  (1948)  qualified,  with  a  hen-housed 
average  of  240  eggs  per  bird. 

Pa.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

??7,^ghorn3  jt,eal  for  commercial  egg  production. 

BURR’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1-R  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

8R00XSQE  kEGHOR  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  -  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

|B R00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

box  rn,  rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  pa. 


r  RANGE  ’she"  lte'rT: 

I  SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and  * 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  A 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets  ■ 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  I 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  ■ 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  ■ 
■  Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  . 
I  NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  O.  ! 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  tc  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  .worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


IT  PAYS _ 

to  buy  y0ur  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pays  to 
raise  Clauger  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robfr.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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HOW  TO  KILL  /»  M 
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BLACK  LEAF  40 

is  the  original  “roost 
treatment”  for  ridding 
chickens  of  lice  and 
mites,  well-known  and 
widely  used  by  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen. 


Small  packages  of  Black 
Leaf  40  (up  to  one  pdund ) 
contain  an  extra  bottle  cap 
with  a  perforation.  With 
this  “cap-brush”  attached 
to  the  bottle,  it’s  easy  to  tap 
liquid  along  roosts. 


*1*  ,/M*  -m* 


After  tapping,  smear  liquid 
along  roosts.  When  chickens 
perch  on  treated  roosts, 
their  body  heat  releases 
nicotine  fumes  which  pass 
through  their  feathers  and 
kill  lice  and  feather  mites. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  use  this  simple, 
easy,  economical  method  of  killing 
lice  and  mites.  Usually  one  treatment 
rids  chicken  of  lice.  Feather  mites 
require  three  treatments  three  days 
apart.  One-ounce  bottle  of  Black 
Leaf  40  treats  60  feet  of  roosts  —  90 
chickens.  Five-ounce  bottle  treats  300 
feet  of  roosts  —  450  chickens.  Full  di¬ 
rections  on  the  package.  Ask  for 
Black  Leaf  40 — the  reliable,  depend¬ 
able  insecticide. 

BLACK  LEAF  MASH-NIC 

is  another  famous  Black 
Leaf  product  for  poul¬ 
trymen.  Fed  to  chickens 
in  mash,  it  rids  them  of  intestinal 
roundworms  ( Ascaridiagalli )  without 
affecting  egg  production  or  growth. 
Odorless,  tasteless,  and  shockless. 
Full  directions  on  the  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 


Mash-Nic 


.RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


■V  >  . 


i 


LtADiR  IN  THE  FIELD  SINCE  18 
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V-C  Fertilizers  make,  the  good  «»•  _ . 

better  .  .  .  make  your  farm  a 
better  farm.  Ask  your  V-C  Agent. 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
_  INHERITANCE 

That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance.  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is. 
but  trouble,  expense.  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs  ?  Tou’ll  get  them 

if  your  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
"Master-Maied”  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  "Master-Mated”  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  Inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition  : 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS.  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  ROCKS.  200  to  330  eggs;  R.  I.  REDS. 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows;  White  Leghorns.  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires.  45.7%;  White  Rocks,  '3.8%  *  Barred 
Rocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Rock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross).  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWiSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Old  T^eluz&le 


f  Hi  ELM  AN  11  S  1 


DAY-OLD  AND  STARTED 


\  CHICK! 


from  High-Producing  Flocks, 
Pa.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled 


PIONEER  STRAIN  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  are  heavy  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  with  high  livability,  excels, 
lent  egg  and  body  weight.  **, 
BIG-TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS/ 
hens  5  to  7  lbs.,  steady  pro¬ 
ducers  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Top-notch  birds  for  commercial 
egg  farms. 

CROSS  BREEDS,  Barred  Cross 
or  Cornish  Cross.  Hardy.  Heavy 
producers.  Broilers  2  to  4  weeks 
earlier. 

TURKEY  POULTS,  broad  breast¬ 
ed  bronze  birds,  nationally  known. 


*  SEND  F0R-  F-REE  FOLDER  TODAY! 


STEELMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  II,  R.  D.  I,  Lansdale,  Penna. 

urr,UT»C  ruirif  <1  Are  from  America’s  top 
fl  £<  V  al  1  u  Ill  LIv  J  progeny  tested  strains. 
U  a  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Catalog 

Hecht’s  Hatchery,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-I0Q3 

CAPONS  5  WEEKS  OLD  breeds  52c  each 

FOB.  Buffalo.  Full  Information  upon  request. 

Sehweg tor's  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PINE  TOP  R.O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS 

PineTop 


Trapnest-Pedigreed  Parent  Stock 


Let  me  send  you  our  big  catalog 

Top’s  K.  O.  P.  work  in  U.  S.  Approved  New  Hamp 

shires.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  2.  Reds  and 

White  Leghorns.  Tells  how  others  make  more  protits 

with  Pine  Top  Chicks.  . 

lit.  r- .  Send  postcard  today.  I’ll  also  send  latest 

It  S  Free baby  chick  prices  and  details  of  our 

money-saving  early  order  discount.  —  Robert  Alluisi,  Mgr. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  K-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


COLONIAL 


WORLD’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 


CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 
UP  - 


Q7%  liv- 

V  I  ability 
INOFFICIALTESTS 

by  State  Agencies. 
Ncbr..  Iowa.  Ohio, 
Mo.,  to  2  to  3  weeks 
of  age.  under  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions! 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Announces  HEW  CUT  PRICES 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS 
NEW  money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  20  straight 
. . .  ......  years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 

HAMPS.  _  f0r  PROFIT  than  any  other  kind!  World 
leadership  in  number  of  chicks  produced 
shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right! 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLETS 
PEDIGREE  SIRED 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  their 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial's  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 
generations  of  up  to  336  egg  Mood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
CHICK  DEAL  in  Our  History 

Our  biggest  savings  yet  on  started  and  day-old  pullets;  chicta 
as  hatched  or  sexed;  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  now! 


ft  A I  A  Ml  Al  POULTRY  “  “  “  -  - 

(tfVLUKlAL  FARMS  Box  1881,  Marysville,  Ohio 


The  Connecticut  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  has  passed  a  law, 
going  into  effect  March  1,  1950,  which 
will  curb  the  practice  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  live  poultry  dealers.  This  new 
law  provides  for  two  classes  of 
licenses.  One  a  “Limited”  or  cash  li¬ 
cense  providing  that  the  holder  can 
do  business  on  a  cash  (U.  S.  curren¬ 
cy)  basis  only.  No  checks  of  any  kind 
will  be  allowed.  The  other  is  an 
“Unlimited,”  bonded  license  under 
which  buyers  may  issue  checks  for 
purchases  of  live  poultry.  This  li¬ 
cense  requires  the  dealer  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  $10,000  bond  which  will 
probably  cost  $100  and  must  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  reputable  company. 
Two  types  of  metal  license  plates 
will  be  issued:  one  will  '  read 
“bonded  buyer”  and  the  other  “cash 
buyer.”  It  is  hoped  that  this  law 
will  end  the  practice  of  issuing 
worthless  checks  by  some  dealers. 
The  Commissioner  urges  producers 
to  check  carefully  on  the  standing  of 
a  dealer  before  selling  poultry  to 
him.  This  is  good  advice  and  pro¬ 
ducers  should  keep  it  in  mind.  They 
should  also  check  up  on  any  dealer 
in  any  State  before  selling  their 
poultry.  The  law  also  requires  per¬ 
mission  to  transport  poultry  after 
dark.  Licenses  will  be  revoked  if  a 
dealer  defrauds  by  short-weighing, 
paying  by  worthless  checks  or  any 
other  method  of  dishonest  dealing 
with  poultry  owners. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  ad- 
visibility  of  a  full  time  occupation 
in  electro-plating,  specializing  in 
baby  shoes  and  mementoes.  It  would 
seem  to  be  work  one  could  do  at 
home.  G.  c. 

Some  readers  have  reported  dis¬ 
appointment  in  their  attempts  to 
carry  on  this  work.  We  would  not 
advise  putting  any  large  amount  of 
money  and  time  in  the  effort.  There 
would  be  a  more  or  less  limited 
market  for  the  goods  and  one  would 
need  to  be  sure  that  he  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  articles  he  made.  These 
propositions  look  very  easy  on  paper 
when  set  up  in  the  glowing  promises 
made  by  the  originators,  but  there 
has  been  so  much  disappointment  in 
such  various  ventures  that  we  advise 
our  readers  to  look  around  their  own 
neighborhood  and  see  if  there  are 
opportunities  there  to  help  out. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
this  formula  for  hair  treatment?  Do 
you  know  if  anyone  ever  got  these 
results  or  is  it  just  so  much  talk  to 
get  $10  or  $12  from  an  individual? 

Maine  T.  o. 

The  company  inferred  that  its 
formula  would  do  wonders  for  bald¬ 
ness  and  also  the  scalp.  We  could 
get  no  information  regarding  the  con¬ 
cern  and  scientists  and  medical 
authorities  agree  that  there  is  no 
preparation  that  will  cause  the  hair 
to  grow  in  cases  of  ordinary  baldness. 
These  concerns  do  not  make  outright 
promises  that  their  preparations  will 
grow  hair;  they  make  the  statements 
in  such  a  way  that  they  circumvent 
the  actual  promise. 

Is  the  Park  Custom  Shop,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  a  good  company  to  work 
for?  They  advertise  for  women  to 
sew  at  home  and  want  $5.00  for  the 
instructions  before  they  will  let  one 
start.  MRS.  H.  K. 

We  would  not  send  $5.00  for  the 
purpose  of  working  at  home  for  this 
concern.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
they  advertise  to  send  “tailor’s  coat 
fronts,”  which  are  to  be  completed 
and  returned  to  them.  We  understand 
that  after  paying  for  the  instruction 
“course” .  these  people  do  not  accept 
the  return  of  the  “fronts”  but  ask 
the  worker  to  sell  them.  We  were 
unable  to  get  a  deposit  returned  for 
one  of  their  workers.  It  was  reported 
also  that  the  premises  had  been  va¬ 
cant  for  some  time.  It  looks  to  us 
like  another  work-at-home  scheme 
and  there  has  been  much  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  practically  all  such 
schemes. 

One  of  our  readers  is  very  anxious 
to  get  the  1942  Yearbook  called 
“Keeping  Livestock  Healthy.”  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  one  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  preserve  we  would  be 
glad  to  put  them  in  touch  with 
Mr.  M.  L. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Morvitz  is  anxious 
to  have  news  of  her  husband,  Florian 
Morvitz,  who  was  in  a  Veteran’s 
Hospital.  « 
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Bred  to  give  you  maximum  results  in  egg  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and 'feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs.  Ail 
broeders  on  our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  TJ.  S. 
APPRO  VXD  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Rock 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses. 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Write  for  folder 
and  prices  today! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AR5H  ALLSuI 

ONEY-  MAKERS”™’ 

dean 

'Selected  SbuutU  ,  PotuteM.' 


BROILER  SPECIAL 

Red-Rock  Cross  Cockerels  from 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  Clean, 
Newcastle  Vaccinated  Breeders. 
15,000  available  weekly,  truck  load 
of  10,000  delivered  to  your  plant 
at  an  unusually  low  price.  Write: 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KERR’S4'V<?^CHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


For  Meat-Eggs  combined,  raise:  KERR’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS.  A  top  New 
England  strain.  Very  rugged.  Cockerels  make 
quality  broilers.  Pullets  start  laying  at 
22  weeks. 

KERR’S  BARRED  CROSSBREDS.  High  li¬ 
vability  due  to  crossbred  vigor.  Fine  broilers. 
Exceptional  layers. 

KERR’S  SPECIAL  WHITE  ROCKS.  Very 
uniform,  growth  and  body  weights.  Flocks 
earn  year  around  income. 

KERR’S  BARRED  ROCKS.  Cockerels  bring 
premium  on  live  markets. 

Pullets  are  fine  layers.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  Write  Today i . 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

1 9  Railroad  Awe.,  Frenchtown.  N.  I. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


Send  right  'now  for  our  NEW  — » 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  35 
FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg  53 
money  with  chicks  that  are 
Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound.  S3 

|  -Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.J 

Sox  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  jSS 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer's  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red- Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Rock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO 


-£|ULfH  FARM!  CHICK/ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. ..  .$12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks....  13.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 

Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Rock-Reds  16.00  28.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng.  Leg . .$13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  14.00  28.00  4.00 

N.H.  Red.  Rock-Red  Cross..  17.00  24.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  22.00  13.00 

Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  adv.  FAYETTE  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PENHA. 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  thll  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


-  HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN,  plain  cook,  desiring  good  home.  Private 
school.  Northern  N.  J.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  222, 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  _ , 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Or.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School, '  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

MAEGEO  Farms:  One  of  the  largest  Guernsey  herds 

in  the  South;  occasionally  openings  for  hand  milkers; 
excellent  wages.  Contact  B.  A.  McLaughlin,  Manager, 
r,  F.  D.  5,  Lexington.  North  Carolina. _ 

HELPER:  Middleaged,  small  country  place;  West¬ 

chester.  Three  school  children.  Good  home,  own  room 
for  woman  who  enjoys  country  life.  Small  salary; 
much  consideration.  Breyer,  Box  396,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

EXPEB1ENCED  working  manager  to  take  full  charge 

of  stock  and  grain  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Use"  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  Beferences  given.  BOX  2801,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE,  man  year  round  handyman,  caretaker; 

woman  part  time.  No  children.  Driver’s  license  es¬ 
sential.  BOX  2843,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  fruit  grower  farmer  to  take 
over  established  commercial  orchard.  Share  or  rental 
basis.  Would  provide  unusual  opportunity  for  right 

man.  BOX  2806,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEP  AREN'T  couple.  New  cottage  of  10  teen-age 
girls  or  boys.  Cooking  unnecessary.  Man  works  with 
boys  in  maintenance  and  building  projects.  Skill  with 
tools  and  heavy  machinery  desirable.  Starting  salary 
up  to  $175  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  couple  on  poultry  farm.  New 

3-room  modern  bungalow.  Meyer  Lieberman,  Hights- 
town.  New  Jersey. _ _ v 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  1,200  acre  grass¬ 

land  dairy  farm,  northeastern  Penna.  Take  charge  of 
crops  and  equipment,  all  modern.  Louden  Hill  Farm, 
So.  Montrose.  Pa.  _ 

RESPONSIBLE  woman,  help  with  two  small  children 

and  housework,  in  country.  All  conveniences,  includ¬ 
ing  dishwasher,  Bendix.  Good  wages ;  freshly  painted, 
pleasant  room.  BOX  2807,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  a  progressive  registered 

Holstein  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Married  man  with  a 
son  of  working  age  highly  desirable.  Man  must  have 
cow  sense  and  like  dairy  cows.  A  sober,  conscientious, 
and  an  all  around  dairy  farmer  desired.  Farm  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  milking  machines,  etc. 
Beferences,  past  experience  and  wages  expected  should 
be  stated  in  letter.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges 
included.  We  are  interested  in  applicants  who  have  the 
ability  for  a  responsible  position  and  the  desire  to 
make  good.  Write  BOX  2808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Last  of  March,  single  man  on  small 
dairy-poultry  farm.  Good  home  and  wages  to  sober, 
conscientious  worker.  Paul  M.  Mesick,  Chatham 
Center.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  in  small  school  near  Philadelphia. 

Man  to  assist  with  general  maintenance;  wife  to 
assist  with  household  duties.  Excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions,  including  cottage.  BOX  2821,  Bural  New- 
Yorker _ 

SINGLE,  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm, 

room  and  board.  Apply  Wallace  Yerkes,  B.  D.  2, 
Newtown,  Penna. 

GIRL  or  woman:  Assist  general  housework.  Family  of 

five  in  country  village  25  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
State  wages  desired.  References.  Can  place  friend. 
BOX  47,  East  Norwich,  New  York. _ 

HERDSMAN  and  general  farmer  to  operate  dairy  and 
poultry  farm  under  owner’s  supervision.  Two-man 
proposition.  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Please  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  salary  expected.  C.  Phillips, 
Ottsville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FARMER:  Experienced  with  turkeys  or  poultry  on 
large  turkey  fann.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
conscientious  person  capable  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility.  Robart  Turkey  Farm,  West  Willington,  Conn. 
WANTED :  Farmer  for  creamery  milk  route,  200 
mile  radius  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Avereil,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 
HUSBAND  and  wife  to  work  at  earthworm  culture. 

State  references  and  wages  expected.  House  trailer 
furnished.  Giant  Worm  Farm,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  couple  qualified  to  care  for  aged 
gentleman  at  his  home  in  county  seat  town  in 
Delaware.  Patient  is  diabetic  and  under  doctor’s 
care.  Applicants  must  have  had  experience  in 
handling  aged  senile  cases.  Only  well  trained  and 
qualified  applicants  will  be  considered.  Living  ac¬ 
commodations  will  be  provided  in  patient’s  home. 
Satisfactory  references  will  be  required.  Salary  to 
be  paid  will  be  mutually  agreed  upon.'  Write  BOX 
2830,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General  farmer,  married  with  experience 
in  beef  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry.  Farm  located 
northwestern  pan  Connecticut.  House,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity  furnished.  Participation  in  net  profits.  Apply 
R.  A.  Newman,  90  John  St.,  New  York.  BEekman 
3-4027. _ _ _ 

COUPLE  for  small  Dude  Ranch  in  N.  Y.  Willing 
workers,  state  qualifications,  age  and  salary.  Ed. 
Robbins,  Hotel  Shelburne,  37th  St.,  &  Lexington  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.~  _ 

COUPLE:  Man  generally  handy;  wife  household 
duties.  No  livestock.  Separate  house,  newly  con¬ 
structed.  State  salary;  references.  BOX  2839,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 1 _ ._ 

WANTED:  Salesman  to  sell  non-competitive  product 
to  feed  dealers  and  farmers.  Write  or  wire 
Sweetall  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Wllliamstown,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
Ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
ESTATE  caretaker  or  manager:  Capable,  dependable. 

steady,  34;  small  family;  go  anywhere.  New  Jersey 
preferred;  consider  lesser  position.  Available  March  15. 
BOX  2729,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CAPABLE  housekeeper  for  elderly  man  or  woman. 

Modern  home,  reasonable  wages.  BOX  2811,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  dairyman  wishes  farm  job,  share  basis 

or  by  month  with  modern  machinery.  Life  time 
experience,  married,  two  teenage  children,  age  45,  no 
drinking  House  with  improvements.  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  2802,  Rural  New-Yorker.  .  _ _ 

YOUNG  married  man,  35.  Loyal,  honest,  sober,  de¬ 

pendable  and  conscientious  worker.  Fine  references. 
Mechanically  inclined:  experience  includes  four  years 
in  plumbing  and  heating  trade  also  limited  experi¬ 
ence  on  dairy  farm.  Salary  secondary  to  steady  em¬ 
ployment  with  congenial  party.  Will  consider  fair 
proposition  in  any  capacity.  BOX  2803,  Rural  New- 
Yurker. _ _ _ 

FARMER- Caretaker,  married,  age  30,  experienced  in 

animal  husbandry,  fruit  forage,  general  crops  and 
modern  machinery.  References.  BOX  2804,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

LADY  28,  desires  position;  housework  in  farm  home. 

(Jersey  preferred).  Write  Westetlund,  care  Lang 
Farm,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Stroudsburg.  Pa. _ 

ACTIVE,  intelligent,  cldery  woman  as  household 

helper,  companion.  Connecticut  only,  No  cooking  or 
laundry.  Chapman,  care  Beatrice  Barry,  Sharon,  Conn. 

POULTRY  college  graduate,  21,  single;  poultry  farm 

or  in  poultry  field.  BOX  2809,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  23,  veteran,  recently  hospitalized,  seeks 

position,  farm  work;  radius  100  miles  New  York 
City.  Room,  board,  no  salary.  I.  Sahn,  152  West  42nd 
St,,  New  York,  18.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable, 

smoked  pork  products.  BOX  2814,  Rural  New-' 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  manager,  farm  or  estate.  All 
farming.  References.  BOX  2810,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  experienced  gardener,  poultry  man, 
handyman,  single.  BOX  2812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-Handyman,  married,  no  children;  cottage 
desired.  BOX  2813,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  60  plus,  rural  experience,  desires  occupation  of 

substanial  character  but  with  some  discontinuity ; 
country  place,  April  onward.  BOX  2822,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ 

ARE  there  any  first  class  dairy  or  estate  positions 
for  old  fashioned,  reliable,  hustling  couple,  late 
40’s ;  with  or  without  hard  working  boy  19  ?  No 
furniture;  sold  large  dairy;  now  uneasy  without  good 

cows.  BOX  2823,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER,  herdsman,  married  with  family;  two 
working  sons,  wants  position  beef  or  dairy  farm  or 
work  large  farm  on  shares.  G.  Montague,  S.  Cairo, 
New  York. _ _ 

CARETAKER,  maintenance,  gardens,  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  wood,  stone,  paint¬ 
ing,  concrete.  Gentleman’s  farm  estate  preferred. 
BOX  2826,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  position,  caretaker  or  maintenance.  Married 
man,  skilled  carpentry,  repairs,  farming.  Roy 
Russell,  Jacksonville,  Vermont. _ 

WIDOW  40,  experienced ;  references.  Excellent  cook, 
driver;  complete  charge.  Position  where  small  dog 
permitted.  BOX  2831,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ESTATE  superintendent,  20  years  experience,  under¬ 
standing  gardening,  maintenance  grounds,  lawns, 
painting,  can  operate  tractors  and  all  estate  equip¬ 
ment.  P.  O.  Box  157,  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Westfiury  7-1631W. _ 

GARDENER,  caretaker;  reliable,  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences;  repairs;  sober,  driver’s  license.  BOX  2832, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  28  years,  with  two  small  children  wants 
housekeeping  job  on  farm.  BOX  2833,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

ELDERLY  sober  deaf  man,  desires  position,  poultry, 
gardening  experience;  will  appreciate  keeps  with 
small'  allowance,  good  home.  Ernest  Smith,  14  Spring 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ARE  you  looking  for  dependable  hard  working  young 
couple  seeking  work?  German  descent;  references. 
BOX  2841,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  single,  experienced,  wants  job  in  large  poultry 
farm.  Don’t  smoke,  drink.  BOX  2842,  Rural  New-  1 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry, 
production  farm  crops,  fruit,  vegetables,  quick  freez¬ 
ing,  care  lawns,  flowers,  modem  farm  machinery,  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance  buildings.  30  years  same  place. 
Death  of  employer  reason  for  change.  Edwin  Houghton, 
Comwall-on-Hudson,  New  York. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D,  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St..  Southington, 
Connecticut.  _ 

SEVEN  room  house,  2 -ear  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price 
for  quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vermont. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 
INCOME  farm.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  140  acres,  5- 
room  house,  woodlot,  good  barn,  38  stanchions, 
drinking  cups,  four  stalls,  implement  shed,  electricity, 
telephone;  1%  miles  off  highway.  $9,000  terms. 
Henneberg,  1388  Jesup  Ave.,  Bronx  52,  New  York. 
NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 

village  or  city  property  for  sale?  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Near  State  Park,  28  acres,  large  house, 
cabins  to  accommodate  20  or  more;  other  buildings 
all  in  good  condition.  For  details  write,  owner  Edward 
Gianotti,  Millerton,  New  York. 

FRUIT  farm  approximately  15  acres,  over  400  bear¬ 
ing  trees,  good  stand  oak  timber,  long  road  frontage, 
no  buildings,  but  fine  place  to  build.  Asking  $7,300. 
Humphrey,  Suffern,  New  York. 

POULTRY  farm,  30  acres.  Capacity  1,800  and  300 
turkeys.  Two  retail  routes  in  Philadelphia.  All 
modern  equipment.  Selling  because  of  age.  W.  Kuske, 
R.  1,  Millville,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  100  tillable  acres.  Eastern 

New  York,  Western  New  England.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Richard  Rice,  Lake  Rd.,  R.  D.  2,  Bergen, 
New  York, _ _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N  .Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Five  acres,  7-room  house  with  bath.  2-car 
garage,  chicken  coop;  12  miles  from  Atlantic  City. 
Price  $5,500.  William  Fox,  R.  D.  3,  Pleasantville, 
New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  farm.  Electric,  furnace,  bath,  good  buildings, 
silos,  tractor  meadow,  37  pasture,  24  head  stock, 
milking  machine,  cooler;  97  acres,  50  pasture,  10 
woods.  Level,  paved  valley  road.  Highly  productive, 
profitable.  $17,000.  Jackson  &  Meade,  Newark  Valley, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Camp  site  in  corporation  system,  Ker- 
honkson,  N.  Y.  Levay,  108  Forsythe  St.,  New 
York  City. _ 

WANTED:  37  farms,  18  homes,  23  restaurants,  11 
hotels,  9  gas  stations,  six  stores.  Buyers  waiting. 
Stanley  Panek,  Clermont.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  large  house  that  can  be  converted 
to  10  or  more  bedrooms.  Woods,  brook,  25  acres ;  125 
miles  New  York  City.  Uninflated  price  only.  BOX 
2805,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RENTAL  or  shares:  270  acre  dairy  farm  near  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  200  acres  seeded  alfalfa,  trefoil  rye  cutting 
better  than  three  tons.  Modern  barn,  40  stanchions, 
20  calf  pens.  Also  heifer  barn,  two  silos,  modern 
house.  No  machinery  or  cattle.  Christian  Tischhauser, 
66  Worth  St..  New  York  13,  Telephone  DIgby  9-0160. 
CLARCONA,  Florida:  1-room  efficiency  cabin,  com¬ 
plete,  reasonable  for  balance  of  season.  C.  D.  Ahrens, 
R.  D.  3,  No.  465-B,  Orlando,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dance  hall  and  modern  apartment  outside 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  New  buildings  40x116  fronting 
main  highway.  Suitable  for  bowling,  auction  barn 
wayside  merchandising,  or  you  can  make  a  nice  living 
continuing  the  dance  business  I  have  developed.  Com¬ 
plete  price  $27,500,  terms.  Write  Country  Barn, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 

WANTED:  Small  secluded  house,  Maine,  near  water. 

Newness,  improvements  not  necessary.  Finkelstein, 
214  Avenue  A,  New  York  9,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Equipped  one  man  farm  for  rent,  buy  or 
shares,  pash  payment.  References.  BOX  2815, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

25  ACRE  stock  farm.  State  highway,  7  miles  to 
Buffalo  yards;  brick  home  built  4  years;  barn  102 
feet-  long,  built  8  years;  slaughter  house,  tool  shed, 
garage,  house  for  hired  help;  $26,500.  Elmer  Haller, 
Broker.  Write  Attica.  N.  Y.  Phone  Attica  607-W-l. 
FOR  Sale:  12%  acre  poultry  farm  on  Long  Island,  50 
miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Capacity  3,000  layers,  brood¬ 
ing  facilities  for  4,000  chicks,  automatic  waterers, 
electric  heated  throughhout,  all  fenced  in;  two  large 
barns  with  help  quarters,  10,000  egg  capacity  incu¬ 
bator,  all  stocked  and  equipped ;  9-room  steam 

heated  home.  BOX  2816,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery-general  merchandise,  living 

quarters  attached.  Picturesque  background.  Real 
log  cabins.  Central  Adirondack  highway.  $16,000.  half 
cash.  Stock  at  inventory.  P.  O.  BOX  282,  North 
Creek,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  electricity,  abundant  water. 

BOX  2818,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

35  ACRES  wood! and,  $1,150.  Smaller  acreage  $75  to 

$200  per  acre,  terms.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy,  general  store  in  small  town ;  100 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Full  information  first 
letter,  BOX  2817,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GREENWICH,  N.  Y.,  Washington  County:  50  acre 
chicken  farm,  fully  equipped.  Chicken  house  120x16. 
Also  barn  30  x  40.  Plentiful  water  supply.  Newly 
decorated,  modern  six  room  house,  partly  furnished. 
Attached  garage.  Tom  Rogers  Agency,  Realtor.  11 
Ridge  St.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Income  farm  near  Metropolitan  area 
New  York  or  New  Jersey;  heavily  travelled  road 
where  dog  kennels  allowed.  BOX  2819,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  fruit,  poultry  or  dairy  -farm  with 
4  or  5  room  bungalow.  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
Will  consider  acreage  with  fruit,  or  outbuildings. 
Full  particulars.  BOX  2820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

225  ACRES:  Herd  and  equipment.  North  of  James¬ 
town,  includes  27  head  cattle,  team,  two  tractors, 
all  tools  and  equipment,  fine  9-room  home,  with 
utilities,  two  porches,  shaded-shrubbed  lawn;  cemented 
barn  45x85,  39  stanchions;  two  silos;  3-car  garage; 
poultry  house;  milk  house;  other  buildings;  225 
acres,  100  tillable,  sugar  grove,  with  evaporator  house 
and  equipment ;  small  orchard ;  price  complete — only 
$16,300.  No.  B-8772.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22 
Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  West’s  catalogue 
free! _ 

STOCKED  and  Equipped:  Money-making  dairy  farm 
on  macadam  highway;  includes  17  milk  cows,  bull, 
two  heifers,  poultry,  tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment; 
fine  9-room  bath  home,  with  utilities,  beautiful  set¬ 
ting;  barn  30x60,  18  stanchions;  horse  barn;  garage; 
poultry  house;  new  tool  barn;  milk  house;  110  acres, 
46  tillable,  family  fruit.  Bargain;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  alone  worth  $5,700;  dairy  income  $7,500;  full 
price  $11,000.  terms.  No.  A-11,524.  West’s,  E.  State 
St.  at  City  Line,  Olean,  N.  Y.  West's  Catalogue  free. 
40  ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  eight  head  of  cattle, 
300  chickens,  tractor  and  tools.  Peter  Christianson, 
South  New  Berlin.  New  York. _ 

TWO  experienced  farm  couples  wish  to  rent  dairy 
farm  on  shares.  BOX  2824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Low  priced  farm,  send  complete  details, 
pictures.  BOX  825,  50  East  Fordham  Road,  New 
York  City.  _ 

16  ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  location,  level,  fertile,  in  full  operation. 
10  acres  prime  apple  trees.  Capacity  1,200  layers. 
Brooder  houses,  range  shelters.  Water  piped  to  build¬ 
ings,  electricity;  6-room  bungalow,  insulated.  Build¬ 
ings  nearly  new.  Many  conveniences ;  steady  income. 
Ralph  Van  Buren,  Niverville,  New  York. _ 

90  ACRE  farm,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey;  three 
miles  west  Somerville.  All  tillable,  dairy  barn, 

hay  bam,  granary,  new  machine  shed,  2-car  garage 
and  workshop,  chicken  houses,  brooder  house.  7-room 
house,  forced  hot  air  heat,  bath,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone.  Never  failing  water;  excellent  pond  site; 

$18,000,  John  Van  Holten,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Vicinity  Western  Connecticut,  barn  or 
farmhouse  on  acreage,  water  and  electricity.  Full 
details.  BOX  2827,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

50  ACRES,  nine  rooms,  basement  barn,  $1,650.  Terms. 

Mrs,  Oakley.  Box  254,  St.  Johnsville,  New  York. 
FINGER  LAKES,  Cayuga  County,  farm.  The  ideal 
setup  of  100  acres;  attractive  white  house;  shady 

lawn;  improved  farm  buildings;  drilled  well;  all 
modernized;  highly  productive  soil;  all  fields  tractor- 
worked.  This  is  the  practical  dairy,  poultry  and 

vegetable  farm  that  the  city  man  is  usually  looking 
for.  Located  on  a  State  highway,  two  miles  from 
stores,  churches,  schools;  20  miles  north  of  Cornell. 
Owner-operated.  Illness  in  family  requires  change  of 
climate.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  2849>  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED :  To  run  on  shares  or  rent  with  option 
to  buy,  a  20  to  30  cow  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  by  experienced  responsible  farmer.  BOX  76, 
Haverstraw,  New  York, _ 

WANTED  by  April  1st:  To  rent  or  run  on  shares, 
stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  by  experienced, 
reliable,  sober  man  with  small  family.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  2834,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

163  ACRE  equipped  dairy  farm,  14  miles  from 
Albany.  BOX  2835,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cape  Cod  8-room  modem  house  with  15 
acres  of  land  on  black  tar  state  highway  one  mile 
from  village.  Trout  brook  running  through  land. 
BOX  2836,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale  in  Wauchula,  Florida,  two  bedroom  home, 
bath,  carport,  large  lot  on  paved  street.  Less  than 
twp  years  old.  Cattle  and  vegetable  center.  Vaughn 
M.  Ilewey,  Wauchula.  Florida. _ 

COME  to  the  country.  Edge  of  town  farm;  182  acres; 

market  garden  site.  Remodelled  barn  110x40,  com¬ 
fort  stalls,  32  cows,  12  calves,  pens.  New  rat  proof 
granary:  3-car  garage,  other  buildings.  Stone  Walks. 
Remodelled  house,  eight  rooms,  1%  baths.  Master 
bedroom,  lovely  stairway,  sunroom,  tile  floored  music 
room;  sliding  glass  doors;  kitchen  cupboards;  inlaid 
linoleums ;  Frigidaire  refrigerator,  new  Frigidaire 
range  included.  Built  in  breakfast  nook.  Automatic 
gas  furnace.  Four  room,  bath  two  porch  wing  apart¬ 
ment  for  tenants.  Gas  heat.  New  fences;  well  limed, 
fertilized.  Fruits.  Dairy  income  1948,  $9200;  1949, 
$8900.  Price  $12,500.  Livestock  and  machinery  extra. 
A.  Hutchins.  Franklinville,  New  York. _ 

BUSINESS  property  for  sale,  65  acres,  1,030  foot 
frontage  U.  S.  20 ;  level  land.  $5,000.  Joe  Kump, 
133  North  Terrace  PI.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
312  ACRES,  300  tillable  on  paved  road  35  miles  to 
Buffalo.  Large  drive  through  barn,  73  stanchions; 
two  new  cement  silos,  splendid  new  five  bedroom 
home;  70  head  Holsteins,  some  registered,  two  trac¬ 
tors,  combine,  field  chopper,  hay  baler,  all  machinery. 
Priced  low  at  $70,000.  Half  cash,  •  balance  easy. 
Ernest  F.  LeMieux,  Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. _ 

143  ACRES,  splendid  barn,  silo,  modern  home,  25 
cows,  nine  young  stock,  new  tractor  equipment, 
plenty  hay,  feed.  $22,500.  Half  cash.  Ernest  LeMieux, 
Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  New  York.  _ 

THIS  farm,  you'll  like.  There’s  a  fine  10-room  home, 
with  a  shady  lawn  and  lovely  views,  for  your 
wife.  There’s  130  nearly  all  level  acres  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  pine  trees  in  the  pasture  and  a  brook 
that  runs  all  year  round,  for  your  children,  your 
work,  your  pride  and  your  contentment.  There’s  a 
large  cement  floor  cow  barn  and  other  buildings  for 
your  stock  and  equipment.  The  elderly  widowed  owner 
hates  to  leave,  but  must  at  once,  so  here's  the  real 
buy  you’re  seeking.  It’s  yours,  for  only  $7,159  an 
good  terms.  Dream  no  more,  because  here  it  is. 

Write  this  minute  for  pictures  and  full  description. 
L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Dairy  farm  now  operating  in  Catskill 

County.  Fully  equipped,  25  cows  also  600  hens. 
75  acres  cultivated,  total  175  acres.  7-room  farmer’s 
house  with  electricity  and  gas.  Reasonable  terms. 

Write:  Thomas  Roberts,  63  Wall  St.,  New  York  5, 
New  York, _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs]  $1.50;  To 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S,  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00  de¬ 

livered  third  zone.  Clover  honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45 
delivered  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TREE-ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3.00. 

One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 

Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo, 
Florida.  _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 

paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley’s. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


TREE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit:  Oranges  $2.50’ 
bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O.  B. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida, 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop;  New  York’s  finest 

flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six  5-lb. 
pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 

ORANGES:  Top  quality,  natural  color,  fully  ripe, 

every  shipment  guaranteed  by  U.  S.  and  State  of 
Florida  Agricultural  permits.  A  45  pound  box  of 
oranges  for  $1.75.  You  pay  express  charges;  no 
C.  O.  D.’s  please.  The  Orange  Man,  Pomona  Park, 
Florida. _ 

HUDSON  Valley  apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Green¬ 

ing,  Baldwin,  Spy,  Red  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious. 
One  or  any  combination  of  two  varieties.  Prepaid  to 
150  miles.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  One-half  bushel 
$2.25;  1%  bushel  crate  or  carton  $4.00.  Sunny  Ridge 
Farm,  Highland  36,  New  York. _ 

HONEY :  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

NEW  crop  black  walnut  meats.  Hand  cracked  and 

picked,  pound,  $1.60;  2  pounds,  $3.15;  5  pounds, 
$7.50  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida, 

HONEY :  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 

on  180  pounds.  Wixon’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York. 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges,  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C. 
VanAIstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Fla. 

HONEY:  White,  five  pounds  $1.40.  Dark,  $1.10.  Post¬ 

paid  third  zone.  60  pounds  dark  granulated  $6.00 
not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St., 
Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buokwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clovef  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

MERRILL’S  honey  famous  for  flavor,  five  pounds  post¬ 

paid  300  miles.  Tupelo  $2.50,  orange  $2.10,  rasp- 

berry  blossom  $1,90,  Massapequa,  New  York. 

FINE  honey:  Delivered  within  third  zone.  Five  pound 

pail  white  clover  $1.55;  carton  of  six  $8.10.  Buck¬ 
wheat  or  Fall  flower  $1.25  and  $5.95.  Write  for  com- 
pleto  sale  list.  Ray  Wilcox.  Odessa,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Maple  syrup,  $4-75  per  gallon;  $9.00  for 

two  gallons ;  postpaid.  Clark  Bright,  Bloomville, 

New  York, _ 

HONEY :  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York’s  finest 

flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45:  case  of  6 

5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound  can 
$9.00-  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  New  York, _ 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candies,  chocolates  and  Bon- 

Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cents 

per  pound.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candies,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N,  Y. 

FRUIT  fit  to  eat.  Tree-ripened,  natural  color  juice 

oranges  or  grapefruit  or  both,  $2.25  per  bushel. 
Express  collect.  W.  D.  Edwards  &  Son,  Lake  Como, 
Florida. _ ~ 

HONEY:  White  clover-basswood  blend,  five  pounds 

$1.45  postpaid.  Norman  Perham,  Bryant  Pond, 
Maine. 


$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  lbs.  $9.00;  goldenrod  $6.60; 

Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruit:  Temple  oranges,  $6.65 

bushel;  Temple  oranges  and  White  Seedless  Grape¬ 
fruit,  $6.20  bushel;  Temple  oranges  and  White  Seed 
Grapefruit,  $5.80  bushel.  (Prepaid  to  average  dis¬ 
tances).  Other  baskets  available.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  or  grapefruit,  $4.75  bushel. 

Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.45.  Six  pails 

$7.00  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  clover  $8.00 
F.O.B.  Sixty  pounds  buckwheat  $5.00  F.O.B.  John 
Mosher,  Moravia,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y., 
offers  best  of  care  to  elderly  people,  convalescent  and 
bedridden  patients.  Special  attention  given  paralytie 
eases.  Doctor,  nurse  and  masseuse  in  attendance. 

THUNDER  HILL  farm  offers  convalescent  care. 

Pleasant  rooms,  modern  conveniences.  Goat  milk 
available.  Write  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholds,  Star 
Route,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York,  _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  people  to  board.  Reasonable.  R. 

Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  New  York. 

ROOM  and  board  in  country  plus  small  wages  for 

woman  or  >  couple,  exchange  help  around  home  and 
child  care.  BOX  2825,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  room  and  board,  modern  country  home 

for  retired  or  elderly  people.  Write.  L.  Cross, 
Sheds,  New  York. _ 

BOARD  elderly  people.  Home  cooked  food.  Private 

country  home  Catskills.  Improvements.  90  miles 
New  York.  BOX  2828,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ROOMS  and  good  board  by  week  or  month.  V.  B. 

Starnes,  Berne,  New  York. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  for  sale.  June- July  cutting;  field  cured;  mixed 
clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Polymeadows  Farm, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont.  Telephone  Bennington 
4873, _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle.  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 
age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Customers 
report  up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in 
1949.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED :  Used  electric  chicken  picker  and  scalder. 

James  Harris,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. _ 

HAY  for  sale,  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  mixed.  Invite 

inspection.  Indian  Hill  Farm.  Indian  Hill  Road,' 
Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y.  Lakeland  5181. 


FOR  Sale:  Four  inch  Con-Sol  water  well  driller 
Never  used.  150  ft.  drilling  and  sand  line.  Foui 
and  5%  bailer  and  drive  clamps,  double  V  belt  drivi 
on  hoist.  Bargain  $300.  Write.  Phone  Charles  Kennedy 
Route  4,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


DE  LAVAL  cream  separator,  Junior  No.  4,  pedesta 
base,  complete  with  motor,  first  class  condition 
Price  $65.  Will  trade  same  for  garden  tractor  witl 
plow.  James  Livingston.  R.  D.  3,  Stroudsburg.  Pa 

WANTED:  Boned  out  horsemeat  for  animal  food 

Doulas  Millar.  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 

HAY  for  sale:  Wire  baled.  James  E.  Church.  Soutl 

New  Berlin,  New  York. _ 

BALED  hay,  15  tons.  R.  R.  James,  R.  D  3 
Amsterdam,  New  York. 

WANTED:  To  contact  any  person  who  might  haw 

an  Arctic  owl  alive,  wanted  for  exhibition  an< 
research.  The  Aik,  North  Creek,  New  York. 

HARDIE  Duplex  sprayer  outfit,  on  rubber  specia 

equipment  set  on  tractor  seat  and  spray,  spra- 
material,  all  $250,  Humphrey.  Suffern,  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  Beehives  and  supers.  C.  E.  Van  Wyek 

R,  D.,  Old  Chatham,  New  York, 

WANTED:  Allis-Chalmers  Model  G  tractor  Year 

condition,  price  first  letter.  BOX  2819,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  ra 
„.ca,rpfU  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  5c 
West  First  St,,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Good  wood  shavings  bsKRC  BOX  283 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

W^TEDT^Used  planer.  Write  BOX  2838,  Bur: 


POULTRY  picker  $150.  Scalder.  C.  Loonfis  Blh 
bridge.  New  York. 


12-4  DECK  growing  batteries,  capacity  1,200,  usi 
New'^York”^  *°r  particulars*  Savastano.  Ch’athai 


FukOPep  announces  amazing  new 

1950  CHICK  STARTER 

to  give  your  chicks 


GROWTH 


IT’S  the  latest  triumph  of  Ful-O-Pep  Research! 

Better-than-ever  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  .  .  . 
loaded  with  NEW  GROWTH-POWER!  Yes  .  .  . 
actually  improved  .  .  .  even  though  for  years  Ful- 
O-Pep  has  been  famous  for  sound  growth  and 
few  losses. 


Just  look  at  all  the  growth-promoting,  life-giving 
ingredients  Ful-O-Pep  now  gives  your  cnicks: 
amazing  new  APF  Concentrate  .  .  .  riboflavin  .  .  . 
D-Activated  Animal  Sterol  .  .  .  fish,  animal,  and 
vegetable. proteins  ...  all  scientifically  blended 
with  nutritious  oatmeal  to  give  your  chicks  Groivth- 
Pouer  galore! 

Added  life-protection,  too!  For  ONLY  Ful-O- 
Pep  is  enriched  with  Concentrated  Spring  Range*, 
Nature’s  Richest  Vitamin  Combination  for  chick 
health  and  vigor! 

So  start  your  baby  chicks  on  vitamin-rich  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter  to  help  boost  health  .  .  . 
livability  .  .  .  growth!  Only  2  lbs.  per  chick  are 
needed  . . .  grows  big,  husky  chicks  at  so  little  cost! 
Don’t  delay!  Make  arrangements  for  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  dependable  1950  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
at  your  Ful-O-Pep  Dealer  today! 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS  STARTED  ON  FUL-O-PEP! 


last  year,  a  pen  of  Rhode  bland  Red* 
entered  by  J.  J.  Warren  of  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  set  a  new  World’s  Record  in 
the  National  Egg  Laying  Contest*  for  all 
heavy  breeds  .  .  .  started  and  grown  on 
Ful-O-Pep! 

And  for  the  past  10  year*  in  the  16 
Official  Egg  Laying  Contest* — open  to  all 
poultrymen — 40,559  bird*  started  and 
grown  on  Ful-O-Pep  averaged  laying  the 
equivalent  of  14,46  MORE  2-OZ.  EGGS 
EACH  than  the  average  of  93,743  bird* 
grown  on  other  feed* . . .  official  proof  of 
Ful-O-Pep’*  superiority! 

Figure,  now,  how  much  14  egg*  per 
hen  could  help  boost  your  egg  profit* 
next  fall.  Start  your  chick*  on  dependable 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  NOW! 


•REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


32  pages  of  helpful  chick  manage¬ 
ment  and  feeding  information  .  .  . 
proved  by  Ful-O-Pep  Research! 


I 
I 

|  Address. 

J  -f. 

Town 


THIS  COUPON  TODAY I 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-26 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Ful-O-Pep’s  new  32-pagc  Chi 
Management  Book  prepared  by  poultry  specialists. 

V  >'  • 

Name - - — - - 


vu/n - „ — ..... — _ — . State - - - - 


Listen  to 


identifies  your  friendly  Ful-O-Pep 
»aler.  He  can  give  you  many  help- 
I  chick  management  tips  . . .  proved 
f  Ful-O-Pep  Research,  See  him  soon. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

After  a  silence  of  16  weeks  the 
writer  of  “News  from  New  Jersey”  is 
glad  to  be  able  again  to  contribute 
to  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  was  a  case  of  jaundice 
that  was  responsible  for  the  long 
absence.  Here’s  hoping  that  jaundice 
is  in  the  class  of  scarlet  fever, 
mumps,  chicken  pox  and  other 
juvenile  ailments  and  that  it  will 
not  be  heard  from  again. 


Interest  ran  high  in  the  78th 
Annual  Farmers  Week  held  at 
Trenton  during  the  last  week  in 
January  judging  by  the  attendance 
and  participation  in  meetings.  The 
rural  young  people  of  the  State  came 
in  for  their  full  share  of  recognition. 

The  4-H  Egg  Grading  Champion 
turned  out  to  be  William  Larson  of 
Cranbury  with  a  score  of  90  points. 
Larson  competed  with  10  other  boys. 
Richard  Hammel  of  Neshanic  Station 
came  in  second  with  a  score  of  88 
and  Billy  Prostak  of  Lebanon  third 
with  86  points.  Prizes  of  sports 
equipment  were  given  to  the  winners 
who  were  required  to  grade  50  eggs 
according  to  weight,  color,  condition 
of  shell,  cleanliness — all  within  3V2 
minutes,  plus  an  extra  30  seconds  to 
see  that  the  eggs  were  placed  in  the 
proper  classifications. 

The  Champion  Egg  Grader  in  the 
Contest  for  Vocational  Agricultural 
Students  was  split  two  ways  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  tie  score  of  90  points. 
Keith  Thackaberry  of  Clinton  and 
Sherman  Phillips  of  Pemberton  were 
the  winners.  Thackaberry,  with  his 
teammate  Thomas  Davidson  of 
Annandale  who  scored  88  points, 
brought  the  school  championship  to 
Clinton  High. 

Forty-three  farm  boys  received 
achievement  awards  for  Excellency 
in  supervised  farm  projects  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Vocational  Agriculture 
Departments  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
State.  George  Aaronson  of  Borden- 
town  High  received  a  $75  award  for 
having  made  the  greatest  progress 
toward  establishment  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  A  $50  award  for  second  place 
went  to  Gerald  Clouse  of  Sussex 
High  and  a  $25  award  to  Joseph 
Donahue  of  Newton  High  was  made 
for  third  place.  Fifteen  boys  took  a 
total  of  $150  cash  prizes  presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange. 
Sixty  dollars  was  awarded  by  the 
New  Jersey  Field  Crop  Improvement 
Assn,  to  15  winners  in  a  corn  grow¬ 
ing  contest.  The  State  Poultry  Assn, 
divided  $35.  up  among  10  boys  for. 
pullet  rearing  achievement. 

In  the  Vo-Ag  Apple  Packing  Con¬ 
test  Charles  Schick  of  Newton  was 
crowned  champion  on  the  basis  of 
his  high  individual  score.  The  high¬ 
est  school  score  was  made  by  Ran- 
cocas  Valley  High  School  of  Mt. 
Holly  with  Edward  Morton  and 
Maurice  Lewis.  Schick  with  his 
teammate  John  Holwerda  brought 
second  place  honors  to  Newton  High. 
John  Paul  of  Newton  and  Herbert 
Ballinger  of  Glassboro  each  with  a 
score  of  156  points  tied  for  honors  as 
State  champion  apple  judges.  Paul 
with  his  teammate  Herbert  C.  Hasse 
brought  first  place  honors  to  Newton 
High  School.  Glassboro  High  came 
in  second. 


The  New  Jersey  Older  Youth 
Organization  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Cross  wicks  (Burlington 
County)  Community  House  pre¬ 
sented  the  achievement  trophy  to  the 
Mays  Landing  OY  group.  This  is  a 
new  traveling  trophy  which  will  be 
awarded  each  year  to  the  group  who 
has  increased  its  membership  the 
most,  participated  in  the  most  activi¬ 
ties  and  shown  the  greatest  general 
improvement.  Jack  Merrill  of  Still¬ 
water  was  elected  president; 
Charles  Bryan,  Trenton,  vice-pres.; 
Louisa  Butterhof,  Egg  Harbor,  secy., 
and  Edgar  Woolf,  Asbury,  treas. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


[Ed.  —  It’s  nice  to  have  Mr. 
Babbitt  and  his  “News  from  New 
Jersey”  back  with  us.  Evidently  his 
regular  column  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  greatly  missed  by  many 
folks  because  there  were  quite  a  few 
queries  about  the  absence  of  any 
farm  news  from  the  Garden  State. 

Jaundice  is  a  mean  persistent  ail¬ 
ment,  and  we  share  Mr.  Babbitt’s 
hope  that  he  will  have  no  recurrence 
—  for  his  own  good  health  and  for 
the  peace  of  mind  of  many  thousands 
of  his  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as  well. 3 


Bo  &  Joan  Steffanson;  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Tirestone 

Gives  You  Both 


Because  you  as  a  farmer  know  the  soil  conditions 
on  your  own  farm  better  than  anyone  else,  it 
is  only  natural  that  you  are  in  a  better  position  to 
decide  which  type  of  tractor  tire  will  do  the  best 
job  for  you — the  Open  Center  or  the  Traction 
Center  Tire.  You  decide  which  is  best  .  .  .  only 
Firestone  can  give  you  your  choice. 

If  you  prefer  the  Open  Center,  you  will  want  the 
new  and  most  advanced  Open  Center  Tire  .  .  .  the 
Firestone  Curved  Bar.  It  is  the  only  open  center 
tractor  tire  with  tapered,  power-arc  traction  bars 
for  maximum  traction;  flared  bar  openings  for 
positive,  quicker  cleaning;  and  twin  punch  pro¬ 
tectors  for  longer  body  life.  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Firestone  Curved  Bar  Open 

fasten  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 


Center  is  outperforming  every  other  Open  Center 
Tire  in  the  field  today. 

If  your  choice  is  the  time-tested  and  time-proved 
traction  center  tire  —  then  there  is  just  one  tire  for 
you  .  .  .  the  famous  Firestone  patented  Traction 
Center  Tire.  Thousands  of  farmers  the  nation  over 
will  have  no  other  tire  because  they  have  found 
that  the  Firestone  Traction  Center  Tire  performs 
best  in  the  soil  conditions  on  their  farm. 

So  the  choice  is  yours.  Get  the  Firestone  Curved 
Bar  Open  Center  or  the  famous  Firestone  Traction 
Center,  whichever  will  do  the  best  job  on  your 
farm.  And  remember,  there  is  no  need  to  shop 
around.  Only  Firestone  gives  you  both. 

every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

Copyright.  1950.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  By  FIRESTONE-the  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


March  4,  1950 

From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Reports  have  come  to  us  from 
friends  in  this  State,  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  ones,  of  the  scarcity  of  birds  at 
their  feeders  during  the  present 
Winter.  We  think  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  season  has 
been  more  open  and  mild  than  usual. 
Insects  have  been  noticed  almost 
every  day  in  warm  sheltered  places 
and  tiny  moths  have  fluttered  against 
the  windows  in  the  evenings,  and 
weed  seeds  have  been  more  avail¬ 
able.  We  have  had  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  feathered  friends  within  our 
sanctuary.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker 
has  been  seen  more  often,  too.  One 
morning  we  heard  his  croaky  voice 
from  a  nearby  ravine  and,  standing 
still  by  the  well,  we  had  a  good 
chance  to  see  the  big  awkward  bird 
who  is  really  very  amicable  amongst 
the  smaller  kind.  He  flew  within  two 
feet  of  our  head,  circled,  alighted  on 
the  trunk  of  a  soft  maple  and  in  10 
minutes  had  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  over  an  inch  an  opening  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Evidently  he  found  some  insect 
larvae,  then  flew,  crazily  as  is  his 
custom,  around  the  house  to  a  group 
of  old  willows  down  by  the  stream, 
heard  a  car  and  flew  back  again  past 
us  and  disappeared,  farther  from 
those  terrible  civilized  noises  to 
which,  as  many  of  us,  he  cannot  seem 
to  become  accustomed. 

Now,  at  the  sunset  hour,  there 
come  five,  seven,  eleven  chickadees 
in  all,  to  hop  in  and  out  of  the  swing¬ 
ing  feeder  that  holds  their  supper. 
There  are  three  hairy  woodpeckers 
after  suet  and  five  downies,  as  well 
as  the  two  nuthatches  carrying  away 
sunflower  seeds,  some  to  eat  and 
some  to  wedge  under  shingles,  bark 
or  under  a  window.  Never  more  than 
the  two  for  they  never  allow  other 
nuthatches  to  linger.  Nosey  is  really 
an  odd  bird,  not  nervous  acting  as 
nuthatches  are,  yet  he  never  seems 
to  like  to  see  any  othei  bird  sitting 
still.  Of  course,  if  an  enemy  passes 
over,  he  remains  motionless  too  but 
otherwise  he  must  try  to  make  the 
others  move.  Today  he  must  have 
thought  himself  King  of  all  Birdland 
though  really  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  actually  happened. 

From  the  same  upstairs  window 
where  last  year  we  saw  the  snowy 
owl  and  have  many  time  seen  the 
eagle,  we  again  saw  the  latter  sitting 
motionless  on  the  big  limb  of  the 
old  white  oak  that  overhangs  the 
lake  bank.  He  appeared  not  to 
notice  anything,  but  we  know  his 
eagle’s  eye  didn’t  miss  a  trick  and 
that  he  was  scanning  the  restless 
waves  below  him.  Nosey  just  had  to 
try  some  way  to  make  the  big  bird 
show  some  action.  He  zigzagged  up 
the  tree  and  turned  around  and  came 
down;  he  picked  off  pieces  of  bark. 
One  might  think  he  should  have 
feared  the  eagle  but  we’ve  seen  him 
nearby  before  when  the  eagle  was  in 
the  same  tree.  Finally  he  ventured 
a  little  nearer  even  along  the  same 
limb  where  the  eagle  perched.  Then 
up  the  tree  directly  over  him,  dis¬ 
lodging  bark  but  failing  to  arouse  or 
irritate  the  monarch.  Finally,  with 
Nosey  but  a  few  feet  above  the  big, 
ivory-white  head,  and  jabbing  away 
at  the  decayed  wood  of  a  dead  limb 
the  size  of  an  arm,  there  was  a  crack¬ 
ing  sound  and  the  old  branch 
dropped  so  fast  that  the  eagle  could 
not  spread  his  big  wings  in  time  and 
the  wood  grazed  his  rusty  black  back 
so  that  his  flight  was  wobbly  and  he 
had  to  go  far  out  over  the  lake  to 
gather  momentum.  Nosey,  the  pest, 
had  dethroned  the  king. 

Well,  the  Winter  is  writing  its  last 
chapter  and  the  season  hereabout 
has  been  freakish,  open  and  unusu¬ 
ally  mild  with  damaging  winds. 
Surely  the  weather  is  not  monoton¬ 
ous  and  even  an  oldtimer  can’t  pre¬ 
dict  it  these  days  24  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Anyway  the  last  of  February 
and  the  first  of  March  are  like  left¬ 
over  roast  beef  and  boiled  potatoes: 
make  good  hash  and  increase  one’s 
interest  for  the  fresh  and  new  of 
tomorrow.  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


On  the  17th  inst.,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Cow  Pens  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Charleston.  At  the  dinner 
the  following  was  the  first  regular 
toast.  “The  17th  of  January:  The  day 
in  which  the  English  Bull  was  driven 
from  the  Cow  Pens  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.”  —  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Feb.  7,  1850,  page  46. 
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To  Grow  or  To  Market? 
That  is  the  Question 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Were  short.  He  sold  lake  frontage  when 
opportunity  arose.  He  lived  off  his  place.  He 
prospered  where  somebody  else  would  starve. 

Then  there  is  the  man  near  Seattle  who  had 
five  acres  of  cultivated  blueberries.  He  sold 
the  best  to  fancy  local  trade,  canned  the  sur¬ 
plus  on  electric  hot  plates  in  the  basement, 
and  made  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  the  man 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who  cans  a 
garden-fresh  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 


O  be,  or  not  to  be  is  the  question  that  cellent  outlet  to  a  baby  food  manulacturer  ^  ^  and  ^  waiting 

William  Shakespeare  posed  for  who  wants  large  uniform  tonnage  but  does  hig  k 

Hamlet  several  hundred  years  ago  not  care  about  the  color.  A  sour  cherry  grower  found  the  cherry  sea- 

Today,  in  perfectly  plain  but  much  Closeness  to  market  may  be  most  important.  gon  tfjQ  short  to  full  occupy  his  time.  He  be_ 
less  dramatic  language  the  laws  of  what  chance  does  the  man  in  Muskegon  have  b  offering  cherry  pies  at  a  roadside  stand 
supply  and  demand  are  causing  supplying  sweet  corn  to  the  Chicago  market  at  for  summer  tourists.  Soon  he  was  operating 

the  height  of  the  season,  when  the  Chicago  an  outd.oor  lunch  room,  and  now  it  is  a  summer 
market  is  supplied  by  growers  within  a  radms  tea  room  and  a  year-round  gift  shop, 
of  20  miles?  On  the  other  hand,  a  roadside  .  .  .  ,  ..  „ 

stand  on  a  heavily  travelled  highway  may  By  contfst  fnend  100  miles  south  grows 

afford  a  wonderful  outlet.  Years  ago,  just  »PPlef.  exclusively.  Rows  are  a  half  mile  long 
south  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  a  man  who  varieties  are  only  the  approved  commercial 

loved  varieties  and  who  grew  the  proverbial 
“101”.  He  turned  the  liability  into  an  asset 
with  a  splendid  roadside  market  of  fruit  in 
season  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Growers  far  from  market  have  no  choice; 
they  must  specialize  as  growers.  When  the 


growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  carefully 
consider  an  equally  impressive  problem: 

“To  grow,  or  to  sell,  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  it  is  better  to  spend  more  time  on 
packaging,  merchandising,  and  selling,  and 
less  on  growing,  or  to  spend  more  on  the  latter 
and  less  on  the  former.”  And  while  the  words 
are  not  those  of  Shakespeare,  the  meaning  is 
quite  clear. 

Or  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  a  problem  as 
it  is  an  opportunity.  There  are  places  where 
there  is  no  choice,  but  for  the  man  who  has 
the  choice,  some  clear  analysis  is  demanded 
if  he  is  to  stay  ahead.  With  all  this  talk  about 
marketing,  should  he  nevertheless  specialize 
as  a  grower  and  let  marketing  specialists  take 


concentrate  sprays  save  labor,  picking  is 
streamlined  and  efficient.  It  is  a  highly  or¬ 
ganized,  specialized  production  operation  of 
high  quality  and  high  yields.  And  when  the 
season  is  over,  he  packs  up  and  goes  south. 
He  dislikes  selling  and  merchandising,  but 


cooperative  sends  the  crew  to  pick  the  fruit  trees  nd  t0  his  touch 
it  must  be  picked;  there  is  no  other  market  _  .  TT  ,  ,  .  » 

outlet.  And  while  this  seems  hard  for  the  aTA,  man  ne“  the  Bent0“  Har?or  “al*et  o£ 
individual,  it  does  help  the  group  as  a  whole,  Mtchigan  rarely  misses  a  day  of  cash  sales  on 


over  for  him?  Or,  can  he  make  better  wages  t,ecause  a  standard  quality  product  emerges  that  market.  It  is  a  case  of  diversified  pro- 

.  '  which  captures  the  market  from  the  man  dimtion  for  this  market  with  strawberries,  red 

close  at  hand  who  can  often  sell  inferior  pro-  raspberries,  black  raspberries,  blackberries, 
duce  nearby  at  a  profit  for  a  time.  The  dis-  s°ur  cherries,  sweet  cherries,  tomatoes,  melons, 
tant  producing  areas  cannot  afford  to  pay  Plums'  peaches,  pears  and  apples.  But  even 
carrying  charges  on  the  poor  produce.  ,thls  ls  not  enough,  so  from  November  to  March 

'  ,,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  he  becomes  a  reliable  advisor  to  neighboring 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  market  de- 


by  getting  some  additional  help  in  growing 
so  that  he  is  free  to  spend  more  time  on 
marketing?  .How  can  he  determine?  What 
shall  he  do? 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  personality  and 
the  talents  of  the  individual  concerned.  A 
man  is  at  his  best  when  doing  what  he  likes 
to  do.  At  one  extreme  is  the  man  who  is 
happy  only  in  the  field,  working  with  grow¬ 
ing  things.  He  likes  the  out-of-doors,  the  way 
plants  respond  to  his  touch,  and  the  freedom 
of  operating  as  he  pleases.  He  works  best  with 
things  he  can  get  ahold  of.  If  this  is  his 
nature,  then  he  must  concentrate  on  low 
operating  costs,  high  yields,  and  the  product 
itself,  and  be  a  grower  specialist. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  man  who  is 
happy  only  with  people  and  when  he  is  using 
his  imagination  and  his  personality  and  his 
capacity  to  work  with  others.  He  has  the 
ability  to  work  with  intangibles  —  things  he 
can  vision  yet  not  grasp.  If  this  is  his  nature, 
then  he  should  concentrate  on  marketing  and 
selling. 

Most  men  are  between  the  two  extremes— 
able  to  do  both  to  some  degree.  For  them  the 
decision  is  most  difficult.  The  man  who  can  do 


mand.  Some  markets  find  a  useful,  place  for 
low-priced  produce.  A  lower  grade,  produced 
at  not  too  high  a  cost,  “orchard  run”  or  “un¬ 


growers  and  services  them  with  the  nursery 
stock  that  suits  their  needs. 

Near  a  large  city  is  a  well-known  national 


classified,”  may  mean  more  profit  on  such  a  industrial  figure  whose  avocation  is  agri- 
market  than  higher  grades  and  fancy  packs,  culture.  His  natural  instincts  turn  to  sales  and 
Cincinnati  will  take  a  yellow  apple,  Boston  merchandising.  Growing  occupies  just  enough 
likes  brown  eggs,  Chicago  wants  lettuce,  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  fond  of  berries. 

Red  potatoes  are  demanded  in  Milwaukee 


time  to  produce  what  is  needed  for  his  road¬ 
side  stand  and  gift-package  trade. 

An  excellent  grower  to  the  south  has  formed 
until  long  white  ones  come  along.  Then  white  a  partnership  with  a  Chicago  merchandising 


ones  dominate.  Green  celery  is  outselling  the 
self -blanching  type.  The  consumer  is  the  key. 


outfit  which  specializes  in  packaged  tomatoes 
and  ripened  bananas.  The  merchandiser  finds 


There  is  no  argument  here.  The  smart  grower  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  from  near¬ 
finds  what  is  wanted  before  he  plants.  by  a  welcome  addition  to  his  line,  and  the 

All  of  which  emphasizes  the  advantage  of  grower  has  a  specialist  merchandising  the 
closeness  to  market  and  of  taking  advantage  products  of  his  labors. 

of  the  market.  A  friend  in  the  East  who  A  grower  near  Buffalo  does  well  with  ever- 
operates  perhaps  50  acres  of  fruit  once  said,  bearing  raspberries.  A  grower  near  South 
“I  have  $100,000  in  the  bank”!  He  got  it  by  Haven  specializes  in  income  tax  returns  for 
being  everlastingly  busy.  He  built  greenhouses  fruit  growers.  A  grower  near  Traverse  City 
in  the  Winter.  He  sold  certified  raspberry  has  become  a  successful  cooperative 


onlv  one  thing  has  no  great  problem  here,  ,T  j 

but  the  man  who  can  do  more  than  one  is  plants  and  scarce  nursery  stock  when  they  manager.  A  grower  near  Hudson,  New 


constantly  bedeviled. 

Yet  there  are  sug¬ 
gestions.  Here  is  a 
man  who  likes  the 
Baldwin  apple.  His 
neighbor,  separated 
only  by  a  fence,  dis¬ 
likes  the  variety  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  The  former 
has  beautiful  f  r  u  i,t 
that  always  commands 
a  premium;  the  latter 
has  trouble  to  find  a 
buyer.  Or,  there  is  the 
man  in  the  nursery 
business  who  loves 


York,  operates 
the  community  cold 
storage.  A  grower  in 
Indiana  has  found  it 
profitable  to  grow 
nursery  stock  for  his 
neighbors.  There  are 
more  opportunities 
than  most  of  us  real¬ 
ize,  and  most  of  these 
opportunities  in  the 
East  are  at  the  finger 
tips  if  we  but  knew 
them  and  recognized 
them. 

And  so,  the  answer 


specialist . 


UteVppTe '  Seeteand  Hi9h-Producinfl  orchard _in.  the  hand,  of  a  grower  Field  ^^ja^of^ernee  -  an-  ‘°0n  Ues  fnll'equestSn 

he  doesn’t  like  roses. 

But  for  him  a  peach 
tree  is  a  joy  forever. 

He  should  specialize 
in  growing  peach 
trees,  and  he  does  — 
most  profitably. 

After  personality 
and  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  grower  come 
site,  soil  and  location. 

There  is  no  use  trying 
for  the  fancy  gift- 
package  trade  with  an 
orchard  on  a  heavy 
soil,  with  crowded 


itself.  Let  everyone 
write  it  on  a  large 
card  and  place  it  where 
he  can  see  it! 

And  then,  let  him 
think  and  study  and 
plan  for  himself  the 
way  that  fits  him  best. 

“To  grow  or  to  sell, 
that  is  the  question: 
Whether  it  is  better  to 
spend  more  time  in 
packing,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  selling  and 
less  in  growing,  or  to 
spend  more  on  the 


trees,  and  poor  color.  A  x  storage  on  the  farm  —  a  step  towards  Wrapping  strawberries  in  cellophane  on  the  ^tte£ Q  *ebS  °n 

m,4.  at -  w  a  - ’  farm  —  still  another  step  towards  marketing ,  rne  ioimer. 


But  there  is  an  ex- 


marketing. 
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Complete  Ration  for  Turkeys 

A  complete  ration  is  one  which  supplies 
sufficient  energy,  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins  for  optimum  growth  and  overall  per¬ 
formance  of  the  individual.  Analytical  proced¬ 
ures  have  been  highly  developed  during  the 
past  few  years.  Thus  it  is  now  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  fairly  accurate  estimates  of  the  nutrient 
composition  of  rations  in  practically  all  re¬ 
spects,  including  the  amounts  of  each  of  the 
vitamins  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  the  various 
essential  amino  acids  which  make  up  the  pro¬ 
teins  of  the  ration.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of 
the  nutritive  requirements  for  many  of  our 
farm  animals  are  not  yet  known;  until  very 
recentlj%  this  was  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  turkey. 

Requirements  for  Growth 

The  energy  requirement  of  the  turkey, 
which  is  supplied  largely  by  the  carbohydrate 
and  fat  present  in  the  ration,  represents  the 
largest  nutritional  requirement.  The  turkey 
ration  must  therefore  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  cereal  grains  and  high  energy  cereal 


A  deficiency  of  almost  any  nutrient  will  usually 
result  in  inferior  feathering  of  poults.  However, 
where  high  energy  feeds  are  used,  a  borderline 
deficiency  of  protein  may  be  the  major  cause. 
Deficiencies  of  certain  vitamins  will  also  produce 
poor  feathering,  as  shown  here. 

by-products  in  order  to  meet  this  require¬ 
ment.  Recent  research  work  conducted  at 
Cornell  shows  that  this  requirement  is  fairly 
high  and  cannot  be  met,  especially  for  starting 
poults,  when  the  ration  contains  appreciable 
amounts  of  high  fiber  consisting  of  low  energy 
ingredients,  such  as  wheat  bran  and  fibrous 
alfalfa  meal. 

Since  energy  intake  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  controlling  appetite  in  poultry,  a  ration 
containing  a  great  amount  of  energy  per 
pound  will  produce  greater  growth  and  per¬ 
formance  on  less  total  feed  intake,  provided 
all  other  necessary  nutrients  are  present  in  the 
proper  amounts.  This  is  true  because  less  of 
this  higher  energy  feed  is  required  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  the  turkey,  and  thereby 
satisfy  his  apptite,  than  would  be  needed  in 
the  case  of  a  low  energy  feed.  It  is  because  of 
this  fact  that  the  current  high  energy  feeds 
for  chickens  and  turkeys  have  also  been 
termed  high  efficiency  feeds. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  ration  high  in 
energy  must  be  complete,  in  terms  of  all  other 
nutrients,  before  optimum  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Thus,  since  the  turkey  consumes  less 
of  a  high  energy  ration  in  meeting  his  energy 
requirement,  this  type  of  ration  must  contain 
more  units  of  needed  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins  per  pound  than  are  necessary  in  a 
lower  energy  ration,  where  the  turkey  eats 
more  feed  in  producing  the  same  degree  of 
growth. 

Protein  for  Turkeys 

This  situation  was  shown  at  Cornell  to  be 
especially  true  for  the  protein  requirement 
of  turkeys.  When  low  energy  rations  were  fed 
to  starting  poults,  no  improvement  in  growth 
could  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  level  of 
protein  in  these  rations  above  24  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  energy  content 
of  the  feeds  was  increased,  which  resulted 
in  less  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain,  it  was 
found  that  these  rations  were  not  complete 
unless  the  protein  level'  was  increased  to  28 
or  30  per  cent.  As  the  poults  grew  older,  it 
was  found  that  this  level  could  be  reduced 
to  24  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
and  then  by  four  per  cent  decrements  per 
month  until  a  level  of  16  per  cent  protein 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  third  month. 
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In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  total  pro¬ 
tein,  the  turkey  has  a  very  critical  need  for 
certain  particular  amino  acids.  These  essential 
amino  acids  must  be  present  in  proper 
amounts  in  the  proteins  used  in  the  ration  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  protein  can  be  used  by  the 
turkey.  Thus,  including  an  optimum  level  of 
total  protein,  without  also  including  optimum 
levels  of  all  essential  amino  acids,  results  only 
in  increased  wastage  of  protein.  Hence,  when 
the  protein  is  deficient  in  any  one  of  these 
essential  amino  acids,  the  amount  of  this 
particular  amino  acid  limits  the  use  of  all 
ether  protein,  and  the  excess  quantities  of 
these  other  amino  acids  are  used  only  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  not  for  the  building  of 
tissue.  Not  only  is  the  use  of  expensive  pro¬ 
tein  for  energy  a  waste  (since  the  energy  re¬ 
quirement  is  much  more  economically  met 
through  the  use  of  the  carbohydrate  sources), 
but  the  metabolism  of  this  excess  protein  pro¬ 
duces  an  increased  requirement  for  certain 
vitamins. 

In  supplying  the  protein  needs  for  turkeys, 
it  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  protein  must  come 
from  ingredients  of  animal  origin,  such  as  fish 
meal,  meat  scrap,  liver  meal  or  dried  milk 
by-products.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
proteins  from  these  products  are  particularly 
rich  in  the  essential  amino  acids,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  are  also  the  best  sources  of 
some  very  important  unidentified  vitamins 
required  by  turkeys.  These  vitamins  have 
been  l’eferred  to  as  the  animal  protein  factor 
complex. 

The  Animal  Protein  Factor  Complex 

An  important  reason  for  including  liberal 
amounts  of  APF  in  turkey  rations  is  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  their  overall  requirement 
for  normal  growth,  at  least  one  of  these  factors 
is  also  required  for  the  proper  metabolism  of 
protein,  as  mentioned  above.  Therefore, 
especially  when  the  protein  content  of  the 
ration  is  increased,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high 
efficiency  turkey  starting  rations,  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  include  sufficient  animal  pro¬ 
tein  so  that  the  ration  will  be  complete  in  this 
respect.  Research  work  at  Cornell  shows  that 
the  requirement  for  animal  proteins  is  ade¬ 
quately  met  by  the  inclusion  of  five  per  cent 
of  good  quality  fish  meal  plus  five  per  cent  of 
good  quality  meat  scrap.  These  ingredients 
apparently  also  supply  other  unknown  nu¬ 
trients  required  for  prevention  of  leg  dis¬ 
orders  in  turkeys. 

Recent  research  work  at  Cornell  has  also 
shown  the  need  of  poults  for  an  unidentified 
vitamin  not  present  to  any  great  extent  in 
fish  meal,  meat  scrap,  or  liver  meal.  This 
factor,  termed  “factor  S,”  has  been  found  in 
largest  amounts  in  dried  skimmilk  and  dried 
buttermilk.  Yeast,  distillers’  solubles,  and  fish 
solubles  have  also  been  shown  to  be  good 
sources  of  this  factor.  Thus  far,  it  is  known 
only  that  this  factor  is  required  for  optimum 
growth.  No  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained 
as  to  the  specific  functions  it  may  have  in 
the  animal  body. 

Requirements  for  Normal  Feathering 

The  nutrients  required  for  normal  feather¬ 
ing  are  manifold  and  probably  largely  non¬ 
specific.  In  other  words,  a  deficiency  of  almost 
any  nutrient  will  usually  result  in  inferior 
feathering.  The  evidence  indicates,  however, 
that  in  many  cases,  especially  wh,ere  high 
energy  feeds  are  used,  a  borderline  deficiency 
of  protein  may  be  the  major  cause.  Thus,  when 
the  energy  level  in  the  ration  has  been  in¬ 
creased  without  a  sufficient  increase  in-  pro¬ 
tein  level,  the  turkey  may  receive  enough 
protein  for  normal  growth  at  the  expense  of 
the  protein  required  for  normal  feathering. 

Certain  amino  acids  appear  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  normal  feathering.  Since 
the  amino  acid,  cystine,  is  found  in  much 
larger  amounts  in  the  proteins  of  feathers 
than  in  the  proteins  of  common  feedstuffs,  its 
level  in  the  diet  may  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  quality  of  feathering  ob¬ 
tained.  The  amino  acid,  lysine,  has  been  shown 
to  be  specifically  required  for  the  normal  pig¬ 
mentation  of  the  feathers  of  bronze  colored 
turkeys.  When  the  ration  is  deficient  in  this 
amino  acid,  the  feathers  emerge  white  in¬ 
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stead  of  having  the  normal  bronze  pattern. 
The  amount  of  lysine  found  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  this  failure  of  feather  pigmentation 
is  about  the  same  as  the  amount  required  for 
optimum  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  deficien¬ 
cies  of  certain  vitamins  will  also  produce  poor 
feathering  even  when  the  ration  contains 
plenty  of  protein.  — ^ 

Requirement  for  Prevention  of  Leg 
Disorders 

Many  minerals  and  vitamins  have  been 
shown  to  be  required  for  normal  bone  for¬ 
mation  in  turkeys.  The  effects  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  vitamin  D  in  preventing 
rickets  are  well  known  and  therefore  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition  of  the  hock  joint  referred 
to  as  perosis,  bowleggedness,  or  sometimes 
merely  as  hock  trouble,  is  still  a  definite 
problem  to  turkey  growers.  Manganese, 
choline,  niacin,  riboflavin,  biotin,  pantothenic 
acid  and  folic  acid  have  all  been  shown  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  prevention  of  this  en¬ 
larged  hock  condition  in  turkeys.  In  the  case 
of  choline,  more  of  this  factor  is  required  for 


These  well  feathered  poults  are  the  same  age  as 
the  unthrifty,  poorly  feathered  birds.  The  only 
difference  is  that  they  received  a  ration  which  was 
complete  for  all  known  nutrients  and  vitamins. 

prevention  of  the  leg  disorder  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  normal  growth. 

Further  work  at  Cornell  has  shown  that  on 
rations  which  supply  ample  amounts  of  all 
of  the  factors  just  referred  to,  but  which  con¬ 
tain  no  animal  protein  supplements,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  turkeys  developed  enlarged 
hocks.  This  disorder  can  be  prevented  by  the 
inclusion  of  five  per  cent  of  fish  meal  and 
five  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  in  the  ration. 
Research  indicates  that  these  animal  protein 
supplements  are  supplying  at  least  two  uni¬ 
dentified  factors,  both  of  which  are  required 
to  prevent  the  disorder.  Preliminary  results 
indicate  that  one  of  these  faters  may  be  the 
newly  isolated  vitamin  B12,  while  the  other 
may  be  the  methylating  compound,  betaine. 
Heretofore  betaine  has  not  been  thought  to  be 
required  in  the  presence  of  adequate  amounts 
of  the  well  known  methylating  agent,  choline. 

With  the  information  available  at  present 
the  feed  manufacturer  can  build  turkey 
rations  with  greater  assurance  that  they  are 
complete  in  every  respect. 

M.  L.  Scott 


This  Confusing  World 

'T'HERE  is  a  cheese  factory  about  10  miles 
from  our  home.  As  new  mild  cheese  is 
practically  unobtainable  in  local  stores  we 
decided  to  drive  to  the  factory,  get  a  new 
cheese,  and  store  part  in  the  freezer.  And  what 
a  trip  that  was  —  visions  of  what  we  would 
do  to  that  cheese  danced  before  our  eyes,  until 
I’m  afraid  none  of  us  saw  much  of  the 
scenery.  But  when  we  told  the  man  in  charge 
we  wanted  a  cheesd,  he  patiently  but  firmly 
explained  that  he  couldn’t  possibly  sell  us  a 
cheese,  as  he  shipped  every  cheese  he'  made 
to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  over  300  miles. 
1  decided  that  maybe  this  cheese  business  was 
"more  complicated  than  I  had  thought,  so  I 
went  through  our  local  stores,  all  five  of  them. 
Practically  every  cheese  and  cheese  food  there 
came  from  Wisconsin,  with  just  a  smattering 
from  Illinois.  That  explained  why  all  the 
cheese  we  get  is  so  old  and  strong. 

Now,  the  problem  that  has  me  so  worried 
that  I  can’t  sleep  nights  is  —  Who  makes  the 
cheese  for  the  people  of  Wisconsin? 

Mrs.  e.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
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Soil 


Management  in  Peach  Orchards 

By  Harry  K.  Bell 


to  re-establish  young  peach  orchards  on  old 
peach  sites.  This  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered  in  States  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Most  of  these  old  peach  sites  have 
been  severely  cultivated  in  the  past  and,  as  a 


fruit  tree  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  is  more  intensely 

cultivated  during  its  life  span  ^  j  m  e  \  y  preparation  for  a  winter  cover, 
than  the  peach.  Growers  and 

research  workers  alike  have  Winter  Cover  Needed 

long  been  of  the  opinion  that  There  should  be  some  sort  of  winter  cover  consequence  are  severely  eroded.  Expen- 
frequent  cultivation  is  necessary  for  high  in  practically  all  peach  orchards.  Rye,  wheat  ments  m  Michigan  have  shown  that  an  eroded 

yields  of  peaches.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  and  ryegrass  have  been  found  suitable  under  Peach  soil  cannot  be  made  as  pro  u 

with  many  growers  to  keep  their  orchard  most  yE«tern  conditions.  If  a  legume  is  de-  “  “eroded  regardless  of  the  fertilizer 

floors  weedless  and  as  smooth  as  a  table  sired  hairy  vetch  is  sometimes  sown  in  a  tr^ment- 

mixture  with  one  of  these.  The  winter  cover  The  permanent  sod  cultural  system  with 


mulch  added  from  an  outside  source  is  re- 


throughout  the  Summer. 

During  recent  years,  however,  there  has  crop  should  be  put  in  during  the  last  week  ...  .  .,  ,.  ,  , 

been  somewhat  of  a  reversal  of  this  trend.  of  August  and  no  later  than  the  middle  of  ceivinS  increased  attention  for  peaches  in 
Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this.  Fore-  September  in  young  non-bearing  orchards,  many  sections.  Peaches  have  een  grown 
most  has  been  the  necessity  for  the  control  The  crop  should  then  be  mowed  or  disked -the  successfuly  in  experimental  orchards  by  this 

of  soil  erosion  and  the  maintenance  and  lm-  following  Spring.  Neither  rye  nor  wheat  ™e1dl°d  in  °hl°;  ?,Iary^?<  ’  ai\  som®  °  ® 

provdment  of  soil  structure  and  organic  should  be  permitted  to  grow  much  taller  than  Northeastern  States.  When  the  sod-mulch 
matter.  15  inches.  When  permitted  to  persist  too  long  *****  *  urti,  however  two  mam  points 

As  a  matter  of  necessity  most  Eastern  peach  jn  the  Spring,  these  crops  may  compete  with  should  be  kept  m  mind.  (1)  T  e  dep  o 
orchards  are  situated  on  the  higher  elevations  the  trees  for  moisture  and  nitrogen.  mulching  material  should  be  maintained  at 

for  good  air  drainage.  Such  sites,  however,  The  size  of  the  peach  crop  usually  deter-  e1^  inches  or  deeper  A  thin  mulch  of  two 
are  usually  quite  subject  to  water  runoff  and  mines  the  time  for  seeding  the  winter  cover  thr^e  lnclJes  ^  Jhtle  better  than  none  at 
soil  erosion.  This  is  illustrated  by  recent  crop  in  the  bearing  orchard.  When  there  is  no  all;  and  (2)  two  to  three  times  more  mtrogen 
studies  made  in  Georgia.  Clean  cultivated  crop?  or  just  a  light  one,  the  seed  should  be  usually  have  to  be  used  during 

peach  orchards  there  were  found  to  lose  as  S0Wn  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  cover  *he  first  year  or  two.  For  example  if  a  grower 
much  as  80  per  cent  of  a  summer  rain  in  run-  crop  then  gets  a  good  start  and  should  com-  has  been  applying  five  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
off  water.  Such  runoff  not  only  results  in  a  pete  with  the  trees  and  slow  their  growth.  soda  to+.  10-year-old  peach  trees  under  clean 
lower  soil  moisture  reserve,  but  it  also  carries  This  permits  the  new  growth  to  harden  up  for  cultivation,  he  shou  d  probab  y  app  y  o  o 
away  much  soil  and  valuable  plant  nutrients,  the  Winter  and  lessens  the  chance  for  cold  Pounds,  for  the  firs,  year  or  two,  when  he 
_  „  Tn^TTn  damage.  When  the  trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  swltches  to  a  sod-mulch  system.  . 

Planting  on  the  Contour  croP)  the  seeding  of  the  winter  cover  crop  A  mulching  program  may  sometimes  m- 

Soil  erosion  and  runoff  on  sloping  lands  can  should  be  delayed  until  about  the  second  volve  certain  hazards  which  should  not  be 
be  greatly  lessened  by  planting  orchards  on  week  in  September.  This  eliminates  the  possi-  overlooked.  Pests  may  become  more  of  a  prob- 
the  contour.  On  lands  having  up  to  a  12  per  bility  of  competition  for  nutrients  and  gives  lem.  Mice  sometimes  move  in  and  build  up 
cent  slope,  an  occasional  terrace  may  decrease  the  trees  a  chance  to  build  up  extra  food  re-  when  mulch  is  used  in  an  orchard.  Trashy  in¬ 
erosion  still  further.  Some  States  now  recom-  serves  that  have  been  partially  used  up  by  sects,  such  as  curculio,  Oiiental  fruit  moth, 
mend  that  all  new  peach  orchards  be  planted  the  heavy  fruit  crop.  tarnish  plant  bug,  and  buffalo  tree  hoppers 

on  the  contour  whenever  possible.  If,  however,  Rye  likes  cool  spring  weather.  It  makes  an  are  sometimes  more  plentiful  in  sod  orchards, 
a  proposed  site  is  on  fairly  level  land  made  early  rapid  start  in  the  Spring  and,  if  not  and  more  difficult  to  control.  Furthermore,  in 
up  of  loamy  soil,  there  may  be  no  advantage  watched  carefully,  may  get  out  of  hand.  When  many  areas,  the  presence  of  mulch  in  an  or- 
to  the  contour  system  of  planting.  Further-  permitted  to  grow  too  long,  it  may  rob  the  chard  is  a  fire  hazard. 

more,  where  the  topography  is  uneven,  and  trees  of  badly  needed  nitrogen.  Wheat  and  The  cost  of  mulching  materials  seems  to 
broken  by  many  gullies,  it  may  not  be  ryegrass,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  grow  be  the  main  factor  limiting  their  use  in  most 
feasible  to  lay  an  orchard  on  the  contour.  quite  so  vigorously  during  the  cool  spring  peach  production  areas.  When  all  the  advan- 

Newly  set  peach  trees  appear  to  require  months.  The  grower,  therefore,  is  afforded  a  tages  of  a  sod-mulch  program  are  considered, 
cultivation  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  better  opportunity  to  get  at  the  mowing  or  however,  the  cost  may  be  little  more  than  the 
This  seems  to  be  necessary  for  better  survival  disking  job  before  the  cover  gets  too  rank.  clean  culture  system.  Thus,  (1)  soil  moisture 
of  the  trees.  Too,  it  often  results  in  more  rapid  o  „  is  conserved;  (2)  soil  erosion  is  practically 

early  growth  and  thus  earlier  commercial  The  Sod-Mulch  Method  eliminated;  (3)  soil  structure  is  maintained  or 

production.  When  choosing  a  soil  cultural  system  for  improved,  (4)  soil  organic  matter  is  main- 

Orchards  planted  on  the  square  or  rectangle  bearing  peach  orchards,  there  are  two  main  tained  or  increased;  (5)  certain  nutrients,  such 
system,  on  sloping  land,  should  be  cultivated  objectives  to  be  considered:  (l)To  obtain  high  as  potash,  are  released  from  the  soil  complex 
across  the  slope.  This  helps  to  retard  runoff  yields  and  good  tree  performance,  and  (2)  to  at  a  more  uniform  rate  under  a  mulch;  (6) 
and  erosion.  When  the  contour  system  is  used,  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  prevent  the  cost  and  time  involved  in  cultivation  are 
the  row  middles  may  be  either  cultivated  or  erosion.  The  cultural  practices  needed  to  eliminated;  (7)  the  costs  of  cover  crop  seed 
sown  to  a  semi-permanent  cover  crop  such  achieve  these  objectives  appear  to  vary  with  anh  the  sowing  of  the  seed  are  eliminated; 
as  Dutch  white  clover  or  ladino  clover.  A  space  the  climate  and  the  soil  conditions.  (8)  a  good  ‘  footing  is  provided  on  the  or- 

alDOut  six  feet  wide  on  either  side  of  the  row  Clean  cultivation,  when  compared  with  chard  floor  for  the  travel  of  heavy  equipment; 
should  then  be  cultivated  two  to  four  times  other  cultural  systems,  has  usually  produced  and  (9)  the  mulch  itself  is  a  source  of 
during  the  growing  season.  the  highest  yields  of  peaches.  In  recent  years,  essential  plant  nutrients. 

Intercrops  Good  to  Use  however,  it  has  been  noted  that  such  a  system  Advantages  of  Mulch 

intercrops  UrOOD  to  use  1S  eventually  detrimental  to  the  soil.  Such  a 

Intercrops,  such  as  sweet  corn  or  straw-  system  may  ultimately  result  in  lower  yields  When  mulch  is  applied  regularly,  the  need 

berries,  are  often  grown  during  the  first  two  of  fruit  and  poor  tree  performance.  Where  t°r  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  greatly  re- 

or  three  years  of  newly,  set  peach  orchards,  summer-long  clean  cultivation  has  been  duced  and,  under  certain  conditions,  elimin- 

When  properly  managed,  these  crops  can  practiced  year  after  year,  it  is  often  difficult  ated  entirely.  Nutrients  are  usually  released 


furnish  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  from  the  orchard 
site  without  s  lowing 
down  or  hurting  the 
trees.  Intercrops,  it 
should  be  remembered, 
will  compete  with  the 
trees  for  moisture  and 
nutrients.  Extra  fertil¬ 
izer  should  be  applied  to 
take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  intercrop. 

If  no  cash  intercrop  is 
grown  during  the  early 
years  of  a  new  orchard, 
a  summer  cover  crop  is 
usually  needed.  Soybeans 
or  cowpeas  are  often 
used  for  this  purpose. 
Under  most  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions  these  crops 
should  be  sown  during 
the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  in  June.  They 
should  then  be  disked 
into  the  soil  about  the 
middle  of  August  in 


A  contour-terrace  peach  orchard  in  New  Jersey  in  a  summer  cover  of  soybeans.  Soil  erosion 

and  water  runoff  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  here. 


lightly  and  gradually 
from  mulch  during  rainy 
seasons  when  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  may 
be  rapidly  leached  from 
the  soil.  Potassium  de¬ 
ficiency  in  young  peach 
trees  in  Indiana  has  been 
eliminated  in  one  year 
by  the  use  of  either 
straw  or  soybean  mulch. 
Apple  trees  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  been 
grown  successfully,  using 
only  mulch  as  the  source 
of  fertilizer. 

There  have  been  other 
benefits  from  the  use  of 
mulch  that  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  above 
list  of  advantages.  Some 
researchers  believe  that 
increased  microbial  ac¬ 
tivity  under  a  mulch 
may  cause  the  release  of 
certain  fertilizer  nu¬ 
trients  that  have  been 

(Cont’d  on  Page  256) 
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PLUM  —  Abundance,  Burbank,  Fellemberg,  Reine  Claude, 
Stanley,  2  year  11/16"  5-6  ft.  $2.00  each,  10  for  $15.00 
Express  collect,  send  cash  or  money  order,  no  C.  O.D.’s 
Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities 
FREE — 1950  catalog,  illustrated  in  color,  famous  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedges  and  Shade  Trees; 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


BOX  8 


Strong  Trees  for  Your  Orchard 


APPLE — Baldwin,  Cortland,  Red  Delicious,  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  R.  I,  Greening,  Gallia  Beauty,  Macoun, 
2  year  11/16"  5-7  ft.  $1.75  each,  10  for  $14.50 


PEAR — Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose,  Clapps  Favorite,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  2  year  11/16"  5-6  ft.  $2.00  each,  10  for  $15.00 


Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly 
with  bolts  and  screws.  $425  buys  10  by 
11  ft.  Orlyt  shown  ready  to  put  on  your 
foundation.  Automatic  ventilation  and 
heat  at  reasonable  prices.  Other  Orlyts 
and  lean-tos  for  the  home  garden  from 
$190.  Also  larger  sizes  for  the  farm. 
State  if  wanted  for  home  or  farm. 

Ask  for  Catalog  91. 

See  it  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


VRViNGTON  N.  Y 


DES  PLAINES  ILL 


to**  H 


:.t.v°7vocv'"9; 


*1  &  Roil  fence  Ideol  for  property 
'lines,  olong  roods,  olio  os 
enclosures  for  cattle  and  horses.* 
''Made  of  selected  hand-split 
i  Chestnut,  Available  in  either  2,  3 
lor  4  rail  types,  A  strong,  beautiful, 
'longer-lasting,  all-purpose  fence. 


Send  for  Booklet 

S^ustic  raft  fence  co. 

t  onvio  rcNOLce  *»».  tete 

7  7  KINO  KG  AD,  MALVCBM,  PA. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

WE  HAVE  SUPPLIED  FRUIT  GROWERS 
FOR  A  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting, 
budding,  spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing 
of  fruit. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE 

FLORA  DALE 

ADAMS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER— GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Premium  Quality  seed  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices  saves  you  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  bu.  Special  sale  on 
99.75%  weed  free  Mammoth  Clover — $25.80  per  bu. — 
contains  9%  other  Clovers.  Write  for  price  list  and 
descriptive  folder. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  454,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


GROWERS'  LUMBERMEN/ 


FAST/  CH£AP / 


Lei  A1RCROP  CORP.  planes  spray,  dust  and  fertilize 
your  crops  ai  cost  comparable  io  ground  spraying.  Our 
(7  yrs,  experience  saves  you  time,  labor,  equipment  ex¬ 
penses.  Eliminaies  wheel  damage,  other  ground  sprayer 
problems.  Immediate  control  of  plant  disease  and  insects. 
LUMBERMEN-  We  can  provide  efficient  spraying  and 
dusting  service  of  umberlands  at  minimum  cost. 

—  Write  for  FREE  folder  today. - —  —  . 

AIRCROP  CORPORATION 
19  MARLBORO  ROAD,  WESTBURY,  N  Y. 

SEND  FREE  FOLDER  H 

Name _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.F.D.  _ _ 

City  and  State _ - 

J  operate  _  acres. 


AND  FRDIT  MUST  BE  PICKED 


Lever 


i  i  ec 


Baruett  uompouna 
Pruners  Pole  Saws,  Tree  Paint 
and  Fruit  Pickers  are  available 
'or  your  use.  This  quality  line  has 
been  manufactured  for  over  38 
years  and  we  *  m  a 
invite  your||UJ|fc 
inquires.  Please  request 
a  copy  of  our  catalog 
No.  31  which  will  give 
you  full  details  on 
BARTLETT  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Send  10c  for 
booklet  titled  PRUN¬ 
ING  YOUNG  FRUIT 
TREES. 


1# 


BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3022  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


PRUNE  TREES 


$85.00  PER  100 

(Orders  for  50  Accented 
At  IOO  Rate) 

STANLEY  and  FELLEMBERG  2  YEAR  TREES 
BEST  GRADE  —  GOOD  ROOTS  —  GUARANTEED 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  orders  for  these  splendid 
trees  will  be  filled  with  THUE-TO-NAME  stock— 
NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

We  would  be  glad  to  make  a  ‘‘deal"  on  larger 
quantities — inquires  invited. 

Write  for  our  catalog  circular  on  other  sorts  and 
varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Strawberries, 


MAYO’S 


BEVERLY  NURSERIES 
Box  R,  Plttsford,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

Free  1950  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  46  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES  $2.50  EA. 

Special  grade,  strong,  1-year  plants,  \z 
inch  in  caliper,  3'-3Vz'  high. 

Form  your  own  trees.  Grow  them  flat 
against  a  wall  or  fence,  in  either  fan  or 
espalier  shape,  or  train  them  to  grow  in 
a  standard,  low,  broadheaded  manner. 
IDEAL  SIZE  for  training  to  any  shape 
you  desire.  Because  they  are  unbranched, 
you  can  select  the  buds  any  place  along 
the  trunk  to  develop  branches  in  any 
direct'on  you  desire. 

4  VARIETIES:  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy, 
Red  Delicious,  Yellow  Delicious  $2.50  ea. 

3  for  $7.00;  10  for  $20.00.  FREE  CATALOG 

FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

BOX  55  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Guaranteed  To  Grow 

Grow  your  own  Asparagus  for  table  use, 
canning  or  freezing,  1  to  2  year  Mary 
Washington  rust  resisting  roots.  Prices 
25  to  100  8c  each  postage  paid.  200  to 
500  6c  each  F.  O.  B.  Savannah.  Remit  with 
order.  Write  for  catalog. 

Reference  Savannah  National  Bank. 

SAVANNAH  ASPARAGUS  FARMS 

Savannah,  New  York 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inehee  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Special  Prices  to  Commercial  Growers  and  Nurseries. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N,  J. 
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Setting  Out  Strawberries 

How  and  when  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries?  Dismissing  the  large  grower 
who  will  plant  with  a  machine,  the 
question,  “How  to  set?”,  has  many 
answers  and  each  has  its  advocates. 
The  question  inevitably  ties  in  with 
another,  “When  to  set?”  To  that  there 
is  only  one  answer  in  the  North,  “As 
early  in  the  Spring  as  weather  and 
soil  conditions  will  permit.” 

To  dramatize  the  latter  question, 
which  is  constantly  being  asked  by 
our  plant  customers,  we  attempt  to 
give  a  mathematical  answer — “Con¬ 
sider  the  last  days  of  March  as  per¬ 
fect,  or  100  per  cent.  After  that,  for 
each  passing  day  consider  that  you 
have  lost  one  per  cent  of  your  pros¬ 
pective  crop.”  After  May  20,  with  50 
per  cent  of  his  crop  prospect  gone, 
the  commercial  grower  will  doubt¬ 
less  abandon  all  plans  for  setting. 
The  home  gardener  who  has  been 
unable  to  plant  sooner  may  consider 
that  part  of  a  loaf  is  better  than- no 
bread  and  plant  as  late  as  Deco¬ 
ration  Day,  even  though  60  per  cent 
of  his  crop  prospects  have  been  lost 
by  the  delay.  Of  course  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  and  on  some  soils  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  plant  early  but,  broadly 
speaking,  we  believe  that  our  figures 
are  substantially  correct.  Certainly 
the  possibility  of  early  planting 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  large  portion  of  our 
berries  are  grown  on  sandy  soils. 

There  are  many  angles  to  the 
question  of  early  setting.  One  is  the 
number  of  days  which  the  plants 
have  in  which  to  make  a  good  fruit- 
:ng  row  before  cold  weather.  This  is 
important.  But  still  more  important 
is  the  condition  of  the  plant  when  it 
is  set.  Early  in  the  Spring  the  plant 
is  dormant,  almost  as  dormant  as  a 
seed  potato.  For  this  reason  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  moisture.  The  roots 
nave  taken  a  terrible  punishment  in 
the  process  of  digging,  even  though  a 
casual  examination  may  not  reveal 
this  fact.  But  a  large  portion  of  the 
tiniest  water  gathering  root  hairs  has 
been  broken  off.  This  is  not  a  tragedy 
if  we  are  moving  the  plant  in  a 
dormant  condition  because  even  the 


beyond  all  others.  After  the  land  is 
fitted  in  the  usual  manner,  we  ope!) 
furrows  four  to  five  inches  deep  and 
about  six  feet  apart,  using  a  single 
broad  tooth  on  our  garden  tractor,  if 
we  were  using  a  horse,  we  would  use 
the  same  tooth  on  a  cultivator.  Then 
using  a  four  tined  hook  with  a  long 
handle  like  a  hoe,  we  strike  away  the 
ridge  on  one  side  of  the  furrow  at 
the  points  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  placed,  about  18  inches  apart  for 
moderate  plant  makers  like  Midland, 
two  feet  for  more  prolific  varieties 
such  as  Sparkle,  while  30  inches  is 
plenty  close  for  a  profuse  plant 
maker  such  as  Blakemore.  This  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ridge  is  to  enable  us 
to  judge  the  ground  level.  Our 
rather  wide  spacing  of  rows  is  be¬ 
cause  our  two  wheeled  tractor  runs 
over  and  injures  too  many  young 
runners  during  cultivation  if  the 
rows  are  any  closer. 

Next,  we  place  the  plant,  pressing 
it  gently  against  the  side  of  the  fur¬ 
row  and  using  care  that  the  crown 
is  exactly  at  the  general  level  of  the 
soil.  A  single  hoe  full  of  soil  drawn 
against  the  plant  and  a  tap  with  the 
hoe  to  firm  it  a  bit  complete  the 
job.  Two  men  work  to  best  advan¬ 
tage,  one  placing  the  plants  and  the 
other  covering  immmediately.  If  one 
man  is  working  alone,  he  must  not 
let  the  covering  get  far  behind.  One 
who  does  not  object  to  working  on 
his  knees  will  do  both  jobs  at  once, 
placing  the  plant  with  one  hand  and 
covering  with  the  other.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  furrow  is  filled  at  the 
first  hoeing,  10  days  later.  If  drying 
weather  conditions  prevail,  we  are 
careful  to  open  the  furrow#  no  more 
than  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  planting 
and  to  expose  the  roots  to  the 
weather  for  only  the  briefest  possible 
space  of  time.  This  method  is  fast, 
eliminates  all  watering  or  nursing 
and  it  works.  We  practically  never 
lose  a  plant.  F.  H.  Lacy 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Rashness  is  a  quality  of  the  bud¬ 
ding-time  of  youth,  prudence  of  the 
harvest-time  of  old  age.  —  Cicero’s 
De  Senectute. 


broken  and  mangled  roots  can  supply 
the  small  amount  of  water  that  is 
required,  and  the  moisture  gathering 
rootlets  will  be  replaced  fast  enough 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing 
water  requirements  of  the  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  transplant  late 
in  the  season,  after  growth  is  active 
and  heavy  moisture  requirements 
established,  the  broken  roots  are  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  water, 
wilting  results,  growth  is  checked, 
and  under  poor  conditions  the  plant 
will  even  fail  to  survive.  Moreover, 
the  plant  set  at  the  end  of  March  is 
in  all  probability  heading  into  a 
month  of  moderately  cool  moist 
weather  during  which  growing  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  cool  weather  loving 
plant  are  favorable.  Set  at  the  end  of 
April,  the  plant  is  in  far  greater 
danger  of  facing  warm  drying 
weather  before  it  is  well  established. 

The  labor  requirements  of  planting 
vary  tremendously  between  early  and 
late  planting.  About  all  that  the 
early  set  plant  requires  is  that  the 
roots  be  in  the  soil  and  the  crown 
just  even  with  the  surface.  No  water¬ 
ing,  no  nursing,  no  petting  of  any 
kind  are  required.  This  fact  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us  each  year  as  we  dig 
plants  for  our  trade,  sorting  and 
trimming  them  right  in  the  field.  This 
leaves  an  accumulation  of  trimmings 
and  small  plants  over  the  ground.  If 
these  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  little  dirt  over  them,  they  will  live 
and  grow.  A  few  days  later  there  is 
a  quantity  of  new  leaves  popping  up 
all  over  the  field.  This  means  that, 
given  the  least  possibility  of  doing 
so,  the  dormant  plant  will  prosper. 

A  further  reason  for  early  plant¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  an  important  one, 
is  the  question  of  grub  injury.  With 
us  this  shows  up  most  seriously  in 
July  and  August.  Sometimes  the 
roots  of  the  parent  plant  are  en¬ 
tirely  eaten  off.  While  poisoning  the 
soil  has  been  practised  with  some 
success,  the  only  control  measure 
which  we  find  necessary  is  early 
planting.  We  try  to  get  several  run¬ 
ner  plants  well  established  on  their 
own  roots  before  the  end  of  June. 
Then  if  the  parent  plant  is  destroyed 
by  grubs  during  the  Summer,  the 
runners  are  able  to  carry  on  and  the 
mother  plant  is  hardly  missed. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  planting,  if  done  early,  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  For  us  there  is 
one  method  which  is  simple  and  easy 


SPECIAL  OFFER!  GIANT  BLOOM 

Peonies  2  for  $1 

3  Lifted  time  only!  Strong, 

hardy,  3-5  eye  roots  regular  price  $1.00 
each.  Best  varieties.  Assorted  colors.  Spec¬ 
ify  red,  pink  or  white.  FREE  Catalog. 

FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

8ox56,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Acclimated  to  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures.  Ready  to  set  in  your 
fields  about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
1  ellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants,  Rutgers, 
Master  Marglobe.  Grown  from 
Certified  Seed.  Ask  for  our 
CERTIFIED  Sweet  Potato 


Catalogue. 
Plants  from 


CLIFFORD*.  CUICHINS<o.,Franklin,Va. 


WORLEY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

reach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince  and 
Apricot  Trees,  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blueberry 
and  Asparaus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  seleeted, 
and  inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
-w.»s?.e.c.ialist-  Write  for  Catalogue. 

WORLEY  8  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


strawberry 


Temple,  Sparkle,  Fairland,  Midland, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties.  Well 
rooted  stock.  Free  from  disease.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog.  lots  of  GARDEN 
SPECIALS  and  FREE  PLANT  offer. 
JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM 
40  OCEiAN  CITY  BLVD.,  SALISBURY  MARYLAND 

-CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  SEEDS  - 

Clinton,  Bonda,  Mindo  Oats  treated;  Moore  Barley; 
Henry  Wheat — all  grown  from  foundation  stocks. 
Wis  Bred  hybrid  com  85-1X5  day. 

MERLIN  SPRECHEB,  SAUK  CITY,  WISCONSIN 


CERTIFIED  LADINO  CLOVER 

—99.50%  Pure  1  lb.  $2.35;  5  lbs.  $11.50;  1C  lbs.  $22.50; 
20  lbs.  $44.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  ov 
C.O.H.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  554,  Arehbold,  Ohio 


FOR  EARLIEST  TOMATOES  Try  our  Farthest  North, 
ALASKA  and  LETHBRIDGE  3700  SETS.  One  pkt. 

each  50  cents. 

EDWARD  LOWDEN,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

PEACH  TREES  of  Jerseyland,  Goldeneast,  Triogem 
and  other  superior  new  varieties.  Write  for  special  list. 
PEACH  RIDGE  FARMS,  Clemson,  South  Carolina 


-  HARDY  APPLE  TREE  STOCK  - 

Virginia  Crabs  $65.00  per  hundred  if  taken  at  farm. 

EARLY  SLOPE  FARM,  NO.  BRIDGTON,  MAINE 


FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 
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HELPFUL  HINTS 
SOUND  IDEAS 
TIMELY  TIPS 

valuable  seed  information 
in  this  new-type  catalog 


Here’s  a  new  1950  seed  catalog  that’s 
different.  It  tells  how  to  get  better 
crops,  bigger  yields,  more  profits. 
Contains  practical  suggestions  on 
fertilizing,  cutting  silage,  control¬ 
ling  insects  and  pests  and  many  other 
tested  practices  that  mean  more  cash 
in  hand  at  harvest  time.  It’s  also  an 
up-to-the-minute  factual  seed  catalog 
with  the  latest  information  on  "-Buf¬ 
falo”  Alfalfa,  "Cumberland”  Clover, 
Ladino,  "Clinton  11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil,  and  other  new  farm  seeds 
that  are  growing  in  popularity. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
Address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box 
33,  Landisville  (Lan¬ 
caster  County),  Penna. 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4tb.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Toma¬ 
to,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All  Cream 
Lettuce,  Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  Of 
GLORY  FLOWERS 
that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  in  Canada  25c. 

FI)  FP  Our  beautiful  full  color 
m  BC  F"  catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds, 

■  «  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Dept,  5,  Randolph,  Wis. 


PR  Jk  UTA  SAVE  TIME 

rLnfll  I  O AND  MONEY 

v 

Send  today  for  FREE  GARDEN  BOOK  or  Vegetable 
Plants  with  cultural  directions  on  how  to  grow  them. 
SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  on  Cabbage,  Onion. 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants.  Try  our  bargain  special  offers. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO„  Box  898  Albany,  Ca. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

"‘Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 
Get  Our  Catalog  and  Special  Prices 
in  Quantity  Lots  — 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  olean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  <61  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Send  for  descriptive  list, 
HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  dally  until 
June.  SOO-$I.15;  50O-$l.5O;  1000-$2.50;  3000-$4.25; 
6000-$8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


NEW  1950 

sffifiysoosc , 
CATALOG 


FRU! 


x  MSPS£g£/£S 

V  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK- 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROYSENBERR1ES, 
—  _  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  In  our  '50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
fiAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 
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The  Tree  Swallow 

One  of  the  first  harbingers  of 
Spring,  early  in  March,  is  the  sweet 
twitter  from  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  This 
odd  name-is  that  given  to  the  grace¬ 
ful  little  creature  known  to  us  in  the 
Northeast  as  the  tree  swallow.  For 
some  strange  reason  we  youngsters 
in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts, 
grew  up  to  know  him  as  the  wood 
swallow.  Regardless  of  the  name  he 
is  a  hardy  little  creature  and  he 
must  be  tough  also,  for  he  gets  back 
to  our  section  any  time  after  March 
1.  No  matter  how  rough  the  weather 
gets  after  he  arrives,  he  remains 
and  is  able  to  survive.  In  recent 
years  the  earliest  I  have  seen  him 
at  my  farm  was  March  12.  Any  mild 
day  in  March  I  listen  for  his  sweet 
little  call  and  from  that  day  on  he 
will  appear  daily,  if  the  weather  is 
at  all  suitable.  If  the  day  gets  rough 
and  cold,  he  just  disappears  only  to 
reappear  the  next  mild  day.  I  sus¬ 
pect  he  goes  to  the  lakes  and  marshes 
where  gnats  and  small  flies  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  on  these  cold, 
bleak  Spring  days.  However,  once 
here,  no  matter  how  stormy  and  cold 
the  weather,  this  courageous  little 
creature  remains  in  the  north. 

There  are  many  nice  things  to  say 
about  the  tree  swallows.  I  have 
known  them  for  years  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  them  doing  the  slight¬ 
est  harm  to  anything  about  the  farm. 
They  live  entirely  from  the  air,  harm 
no  crops,  other  birds  nor  creatures. 
A  strong  point  in  their  favor  from 
my  point  of  view  is  that  many  pairs 
will  nest  and  rear  young  on  the  same 
small  farm.  They  live  well  together 
and  get  along  in  reasonable  harmony. 
They  chatter  noisily  and  quarrel  in 
a  mild  way  but,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  they  never  seriously  fight 
among  themselves  or  with  the  other 
birds.  I  have  had  as  many  as  20  pairs 
rearing  young  on  my  small  farm  at 
the  same  time.  I  have  made  and 
placed  bird  boxes  on  poles  all  around 
and  they  take  to  them  readily.  Keep 
the  openings  under  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  to  keep  out  the 
starlings. 

The  parent  birds  get  their  nests 
started  early  and  young  swallows 
are  coming  out  of  the  nest  boxes  from 
June  1  to  July  15  and  even  later. 
They  can  fly  pretty  well  and  are  well 
feathered  out  when  they  get  out  of 
the  nest  boxes.  The  parent  birds  keep 
them  on  the  farm  for  a  few  days  and 
then  they  vanish,  not  to  be  seen  again 
until  the  following  Spring,  unless  one 
goes  to  the  marshes  and  lake  regions. 

On  mild  early  Summer  days  it  is 
a  pleasing  sight  to  watch  them  grace¬ 
fully  combing  the  air  for  gnats  and 
mosquitoes  which  they  destroy  by  the 
millions.  When  20  pairs  of  swallows 
get  into  action  feeding  80  hungry 
young  fledglings,  it  is  easy  to  notice 
the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  pesky 
flies  and-  mosquitoes  on  the  farm.  If 
you  hate  mosquitoes,  you  ought  to 
love  the  wood  swallows.  I  have  but 
two  faults  to  find  with  these  birds; 
they  raise  but  one  set  of  young  a 
year  and  they  leave  the  farm  too 
early.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
around  the  old  farm  all  through  the 
Summer.  But  we  can’t  expect  too 
much  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
their  company,  as  it  is. 

Massachusetts  e.  a.  w. 


This  beautiful  55  year  old  sugar 
maple,  owned  by  H.  K.  Barker,  Mill- 
wood,  N.  Y.,  should  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  sap  when  the  thaws  begin. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


Accli 


TESTED 

FARM  SEEDS 

Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 


DIBBLE’S 
TESTED  SEED 

f«  backed  by  (he  Famous 

"10  Day-any-fest-or 
money-back" 

GUARANTEE— Money  can’t  buy 
any  Bettor  Qualityl  And  the 
trices  are  Right. 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

59,h  YEAR 
CATALOG 


Dibble's  Tested  Seed  is  ALL  Hardy,  northern 
grown.  It's  adapted  for  YOUR  needs.  It  will 
give  you  the  MAXIMUM  results  possible  under 
ANY  weather  conditions. 

•  ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS,  GRASS  MIX* 

TURES  “Cream  of  the  Crop’’— -99.50%  Pure* 

•  OATS,  SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Favoritos 

•  CORN  — 17  Varieties  —  6  pages  of  color* 

•  POTATOES  — — T  3  Varieties*  natural  colors* 


ONE  QUALITY  — 

the  BEST  Possible 

ONE  PRICE  — 

the  LOWEST  Possible 

Write  for  your,  copy  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Ye 


BUTTERNUT  WINTER  SQUASH 


-HARRIS  SfCDSi 

Delicious  to  Eat,  Easy  to  Grow 

People  who  appreciate  really  good  food  are  apt  t»  get  ecstatic 
about  this  new  winter  squash  with  its  nutty  flavor  and  line 
textured  dry  sweet  flesh  which  is  a  bright  yellow  color. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  we  like  to  point  out  the  neck 
of  solid  meat  with  no  seeds;  its  convenient  ‘‘family”  size;  its 
good  keeping  qualities  and  the  resistance  of  the  vines  to  the 
squash  vine  borer. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners *  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HA  RRIS  CO.,  INC. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

“’1950  CATALOG  rww  Amdij — 


FARMERS!  URBANITES!  CITY  FOLKS!] 

Don’t  take  chances  with  inferior  seeds.  Follow  the  lead 
of  successful  dairymen,  vegetable  growers  and  others 
who  till  the  soil.  Year  after  year  these  people  buy 

GUNSON'S  SEEDS 

Our  catalog  is  free  and  offers  you  a  complete  line  of 
superior  quality  vegetable  and  farm  seeds. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN  UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES. 

L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.  Seedsmen  Rochester  1,  N,  Y. 


NOW...  your  choice  of  3  fine 


For  high  yield  of  quality  hay  Alfalfa 
can’t  be  beat.  Rohrer’s  have  three 
outstanding  varieties  for  you. 
NORTHWEST  Alfalfa  is  U.  S.  Veri¬ 
fied  Seed.  Lasts  years  ....  gives  3 
to  4  cuttings  of  quality  hay. 

GRIMM  Alfalfa  excels  for  its  high  production 
and  extra  hardiness.  RANGER  Alfalfa  is  a  new 
variety  that’s  wilt-resistant.  A  Certified  Seed! 
All  Rohrer’s  Alfalfas  are  clean,  tested  and 
fully  matured. 

Our  line  includes;  Clovers,  Grasses,  DeKalb 
Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Garden  Seeds. 

We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more! 


ALFAFLAS  at  ROHRERS 


FREE 


1950  SEED  ANNUAL 


You’ll  want  this 
colorful,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  seed  an¬ 
nual.  It  contains 
facts  about  Al¬ 
falfa  and  How  to 
Grow  it  Profit¬ 
ably.  Send  for 
your  free  copy 
TODAY! 


Write  BOX  70 


P.  /  ROHRER  &  Sro.,  *?ac. 

SMOKETOWN  .  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 
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BERRY 


NEW 

1950 

BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATALOG  FREE! 

zfie  2k?\ 

MteceZZes  op  * 

STRAWBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
ROYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 

GRAPES-ASPARMUS 

CM  J||*REC  oerommueotr/m 
ONNIilUa  scrrai  ecumcs 

You’ll  find  our  ’50  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

Salisbury  50,  Maryland 

■  ■KBnHBIRIIIIKBBMia 


BUNTINGS  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28 _ SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Fairland,  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Superlection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing. best  introduced  to  date; 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead- 
Ing  standard  sorts.  Writ  e  today  lor 
FREE  COPY  of  BUNTINGS’  1950 
catalog,  offeringa  complete  line  of 
roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  contalningvalu- 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 


gERRY  BASKETS^CKATES 

t  Winter  Discount* 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  ©r  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICES 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


N.Y.S.  FRESH  DOG  PLANTS 

Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  with  no 
eold  storage.  Our  selected  list  of 
varieties  together  with  all  kinds 
of  garden  fniits  are  described 
in  our  big  colored  catalog.  Ask  for  a  copy  today 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  50  Lake  Ave,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


STATE  CERTIFIED  ORGANIC  GROWN 

PerlOO  PerlOOO 

STRAWBERRY  . 53  00  $15.00 

PREMIER .  3.00  15.00 

RASPBERRY  MORRISON . P<8.00 

Asparagus  Hoots,  Alary  Washington  disease  resistant 

Price  25  to  100  8c  each;  500  to  1000  4c  each 

James  G-  McDowell,  Jr„  R.  D.  I,  Dallastown,  Pa. 

S^SSTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
frVPfififc  catalog  and  planting  guide  of  a.I  Icad- 
ln#  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
V“"--  U  to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
\'''V»  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

_  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  Y-53,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  ,of  facts,  no  fakes 
H,  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MO* 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 
W.  E.  HENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

New  —  Red  Crop,  Great  Bay,  Redwing  and  21  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp, 
berries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

GROW  BETTER  BERRIES 

Free  catalog  tells  you  how.  Plan  now  for  profitable 
berry  growing  —  for  home  or  market.  Write  today. 

Stegenga’s  Berry  Acres,  Rt.  3-A,  Ionia,  Michigan 

RASPBERRIES  STRAWBERRIES 

Milton  Bed  Kaspberries,  certified,  hardy.  25  top- 
grade,  guaranteed  plants  $3.C0;  5(1 -$5.00;  100-$9.00 
postpaid.  Streamliner  everbearing  strawberries,  certi¬ 
fied,  100-$4.50;  pp.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


3ZQEISMSH 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One- tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

“W.  "AuFrT COMPANY 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen’s  Berry  Book. 

Name . . . . . 

Street  . . . 

Town . . . State.. . . 


FREE 


Hybrid  Vigor  for  Vegetable 
Production 

By  Donald  F.  Jones 

To  obtain  a  20  to  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  above  normal  good 
production,  given  adequate  rainfall 
and  good  growing  conditions,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  double  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  formerly  applied. 
The  increased  fertilization  on  vege¬ 
table  crops  may  cost  $50  or  more  per 
acre  together  with  a  good  deal  of 
additional  labor.  Hybrid  vigor  in  the 
seed  can  give  the  same  increase  with 
a  fraction  of  this  cost,  and  no  addi¬ 
tional  work  except  for  harvesting 
a  larger  yield.  Hybrid  vegetable 
seed  is  now  available  in  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  egg  plants, 
muskmelons  and  squash.  Hybrid 
petunias  are  also  available  for  the 
flower  garden  where  they  give  the 
same  advantages  of  more  vigorous 
growth  and  larger  flowering. 

Because  of  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  cross-breeding  methods  to 
the  production  of  hybrid  field  corn 
for  grain  and  ensilage,  plant  breed¬ 
ers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
other  crops  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
Unfortunately,  most  plants  produce 
so  few  seeds  from  each  pollination, 
or  the  flowers  are  formed  in  such  a 
way  that  artificial  cross-fertilization 
is  so  difficult,  that  it  is  entirely  im¬ 
practical  to  produce  hybrid  seed  at  a 
price  that  vyould  justify  its  use. 
But,  by  utilizing  many  different 
methods  of  producing  crossed  seed, 
several  different  plants  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  as  hybrid  varieties.  In  these 
varieties,  first  generation  crossed 
seed,  from  selected  parental  stocks, 
are  now  being  produced  each  year. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Com 

In  the  vegetable  crops  sweet  corn 
is  the  one  that  utilizes  hybrid  vigor 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  are  listed  in  all  seed  catalogs, 
and  are  grown  everywhere,  both  in 
the  home  garden  and  on  the  market 
garden  farm.  They  are  widely  used 
for  canning  and  freezing.  Hybrid 
sweet  corn  is  produced  by  cross 
pollinating  each  year  selected  inbred 
strains  that  give  a  desirable  product, 
the  plants  all  ripening  at  the  same 
time.  Different  combinations  have 
been  produced  to  ripen  in  succession 
after  planting  at  one  time.  Corn  is 
easily  cross-fertilized  because  the 
seed-producing  and  pollen-producing 
flowers  are  separated  in  different 
floral  structures  in  different  parts  of 
the  plant. 

The  tassel  at  the  top  of  the  stalk 
normally  contains  the  pollen-bearing 
flowers.  These  tassels  are  easily 
pulled  out  before  pollen  is  shed. 
When  this  is  done,  the  seed-bearing 
flowers  in  the  ears  must  be  fertilized 
by  pollen  from  other  plants,  grown 
in  the  same  field,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  pollen  at  the  right 
time.  However,  even  this  simple  job 
of  pulling  tassels  is  being  eliminated 
by  utilizing  an  inherited  sterility 
factor  which  prevents  pollen  pro¬ 
duction.  This  new  method  of  produc-. 
ing  hybrid  seed  corn  is  being  worked 
out  at  the  Connecticut  and  Texas  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  In  the  meantime, 
other  plants  are  being  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  hybrid  seed  and  in  that  way 
gain  the  increase  in  growth  that 
comes  from  hybrid  vigor. 

Other  Hybrid  Plants 

After  corn,  the  first  crop  to  be 
used  commercially  was  the  yellow 
Straightneck  Summer  squash.  Dr.  L. 
C.  Curtis,  at  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  developed  a  hybrid  of 
two  inbred  lines  which  combined  to 


give  an  early  productive  hybrid  that 
has  been  grown  quite  successfully  by 
market  gardeners.  It  does  equally 
well  in  the  home  garden  where  earli¬ 
ness  is  also  appreciated. 

All  of  the  cucurbits  produce,  as 
corn  does,  two  kinds  of  flowers.  The 
fruit-bearing  flowers  can  be  easily 
identified  by  the  small  fruit  at  the 
base.  The  pollen-bearing  flowers  do 
not  have  this  structure.  These  male 
flowers  usually  appear  first  and  can 
be  picked  off  before  the  petals  open. 
These  cucurbits  (squash,  pumpkins, 
melons  and  cucumbers)  are  regu¬ 
larly  cross-fertilized  by  bees  and 
other  insects  which  are  attracted  to 
the  flowers  by  their  large  amounts  of 
nectar.  Since  these  insects  travel 
several  miles  in  search  of  nectar, 
plants  grown  for  seed  must  be  well 
isolated. 

As  with  all  crops  that  are  pollin¬ 
ated  by  insects,  it  is  important  not 
to  apply  insecticides  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  Squashes,  melons  and 
cucumbers  sometimes  fail  to  set  fruit 
because  the  bees  and  other  insects 
have  all  been  killed  by  applications 
of  spray  or  dust  at  the  wrong  time. 
These  materials,  if  needed,  should  be 
put  on  before  the  blossoms  open.  If 
they  must  be  used  to  control  injuri¬ 
ous  insects  while  the  plants  are 
blooming,  the  insecticides  should  be 
applied  late  in  the  evening  after  the 
flowers  have  closed. 

Removing  the  male  flowers  is  a 
more  difficult  job  with  squash  than  it 
is  with  com;  the  plants  must  be 
carefully  examined  every  day  during 
the  blooming  period.  Consequently, 
hybrid  squash  seed  is  relatively  more 
expensive  than  hybrid  com  seed,  but 
the  advantages  are  fully  as  great.  By 
utilizing  plants  with  sterile  pollen,  or 
plants  which  produce  female  flowers 
before  the  male  flowers,  it  may  be 
possible  to  produce  hybrid  seed  more 
cheaply. 

Hybrid  cucumbers,  muskmelons 
and  watermelons  are  produced  in  the 
same  way  by  removing  all  of  the 
pollen-bearing  flowers  before  they 
are  open.  The  hybrid  cucumbers  now 
available  are  more  disease-resistant, 
more  vigorous  in  vine  growth,  and 
produce  fruit  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  than  the  varieties  generally 
grown.  As  soon  as  good  inbred 
strains  have  been  developed  that  are 
adapted  to  specific  areas,  these  crops 
should  be  much  more  satisfactory.  A 
dependable  disease-resistant  musk- 
melon  that  will  ripen  a  good  crop  of 
sweet  melons  every  year  would  be 
extremely  valuable  and  is  very  much 
worth  working  for. 

The  other  vegetables  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  the  production  of  hy¬ 
brid  seed  are  the  solanaceous  crops 
— tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg  plants. 
Wellington,  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Station  in  1912,  reported  increased 
yields  from  first  generation  tomato 
varietal  crosses.  Hayes  started  an 
experiment  the  same  year  to  test 
both  tomato  hybrids  and  cucumber 
hybrids  at  the  Connecticut  Station. 
These  results  were  reported  in  1916. 
Total  yields  were  increased  as  well 
as  average  size  of  fruit. 

Between  1920  and  1930  some  com¬ 
mercial  application  of  these  results  were 
attempted  by  seedsmen  in  Germany 
with  tomatoes,  and  in  Japan  with  egg 
plants.  In  this  country  hybrid  tomato 
and  cucumber  seed  was  first  sold  by 
one  seedsman  about  five  years  ago. 
Hybrid  tomatoes  are  now  listed  by 
numerous  seedsmen  and-  some  hybrid 
pepper  and  egg  plants  are  available. 

Odland  and  Noll  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station  found  hybrid  egg 
plants  to  be  phenomenally  pro¬ 
ductive.  New  Hampshire  x  Florida 
High  Bush  yielded  153  per  cent  more 


Two  types  of  squash  flowers:  pollen-producing  flowers  on  the  right,  and 
seed-producing  flowers  on  the  left.  To  produce  hybrid  seed,  all  of  the  male, 
or  pollen-producing,  flowers  must  be  removed  before  they  open. 


Send  for  FREE  new  catalog 

Get  all  the  latest  information  about  this 
new  improved  strain  which  is  growing  in 
popularity  every  day.  It’s  uniform  ripen¬ 
ing— disease  resistant — heavy  yielding! 
Write  today! 

ffloffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  33B,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  1  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money 
involved  and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in 
your  garden.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this 
year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs 
are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over, 
not  less  than  25_var.eties  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


NEW  19 60 
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Strawberries.  Blueberries,  Black- 
berries,  Boysen berries,  Grapes  * 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
ing  directions  In  our  ’50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation- 

shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW' 
RAYNEB  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50.  MARYLAND 


GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER! 


HEAVY  BEARING,  FAST  GROWING 

BLUEBERRIES 


Certified,  early,  mid- 
season,  late  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  LITER- 
ATURE.  Whole¬ 
salers,  write  for 
prices. 


GALLETTA  BROS. 
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133  Chew  Rd.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Largest  in  N 


Blueberry  Plants  Certified 

I  year  plants  $10.00-100  ;  2  year  12". 20*  $6.0S  dozen- 
bearing  age  24"-30"  $9.00  dozen.  Wholesale  eatalog  free. 
CLIFFORD  N0RCR08S  &  SON,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS.  Bw  555,  BROWNS  MILLS  N  L 

-PLANTS-  CHINESE  CHESTNUT, 
PEACH  APPLE  and  other  fruit  trees.  Ask  for  prices. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 
Blakemore,  Kardinal  King, 
Temple  Fairpeake  and 
Premier  —  Certified 

A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY,  -  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name, 
full  of  vitality,  and  ready  to  grow.  13 
best  paying  varieties.  Reasonable  prices. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 
M.  9.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  0.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Superfection  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $5.25-100; 
Gems  $3.50-109:  Premier  $1.75-100;  Robinson  and 
Temple  $2.50-100;  Sodus  Purple  Raspberry  and  Indian 
Summer  $3.25-50:  Latham  and  Taylor  Reds  $5.00-100. 
Fresh  (lug  and  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

STATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY  SECOND  YEAR. 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  telling  how  to  grow  them. 
GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Strawberry  Plant*:  Robinson,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  100- 

$2.95.  Grand  Champion,  Neet,  Great  Masters,  Kardinal 
King.  I.ate  Giant,  100-$3.50.  Postpaid.  Free  Circulars 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catskill.  Kobinson,  Sparkle,  Midland,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown.  Fresb  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ■ — - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  100- 
$1.75;  500-$G.50;  !000-$I2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY.  PA. 


DUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Big  Joe,  Temple  1 00-$ 1 .75 ;  200-$3.00.  All  pre¬ 
paid.  ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


Strawberry  Plants ba1Ilv-a-r-i--i-ie-s'  Cata'09  -e?' 


PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year, 
speeial  Christmas  tree  bulletin  and 
prices  write  to  Box  20B 


niUSSER  FORI5T5,  IIU.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


ROTOTILLER  OWNERS 

Parts  Catalog,  Operating  Manual,  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  FREE.  Register  today  with  tire  factory  to  receive 
these  valuable  aids.  If  you  are  unable  to  get  parts  local¬ 
ly  order  direct  front  factory.  FRAZER  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  C0RP.,  Dept.  8,  York,  Penna. 
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than  the  average  of  the  parental 
varieties.  Early  Long  Purple  x  New 
Hampshire  also  gave  a  large  increase. 
Both  hybrids  produced  a  yield  that 
exceeded  30  tons  per  acre. 

First  and  Second  Generation  Hybrids 

With  com  it  is  very  important  that 
the  ears  produced  by  hybrid  plants 
are  not  used  for  seed,  since  the  re¬ 
sulting  plants  are  not  only  less  pro¬ 
ductive  but  are  much  more  variable 
and  undesirable  in  many  ways.  With 
tomatoes,  and  probably  also  with 
peppers  and  ^eggplants,  the  second 
generation  shows  much  less  reduction 
Sn  yield.  The  plants  grown  from  seed 
produced  on  first  generation  hybrid 
plants  are  somewhat  more  variable 
in  plant  growth,  in  yield  and  in  size 
and  shape  of  fruit,  but  are  still  better 
than  the  original  varieties.  In  respect 
to  production  of  early  fruit,  the 
second  generation  may  be  even  better 
than  the  first.  The  recombination  of 
inherited  characters  makes  some  of 
the  plants  earlier  in  first  fruit  than 
either  the  parents  or  the  first 
generation.  By  selecting  plants  that 
flower  early  for  setting  in  the  field, 
it  is  possible  to  produce  an  extremely 
early  crop. 

Second  generation  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  naturally  pollinated  fruit 
and  involves  no  hand  pollination. 
Since  the  plants  that  produce  this 
seed  are  most  productive,  seed  should 
be  little  more  expensive  than  ordin¬ 
ary  seed.  The  parental  stocks  must 
be  selected  quite  carefully  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  second  generation  that  is  not 
excessively  variable  in  fruit  size  and 
shape. 

Tomato  plants  can  be  propagated 
vegetatively  by  cutting  in  the  same 
way  as  geraniums  and  other  house 
plants.  By  starting  a  few  hybrid 
plants  early  in  a  greenhouse;  during 
the  Winter,  a  small  amount  of  seed 
could  be  multiplied  into  a  large 
number  of  plants  to  set  in  the  field 
at  the  usual  time.  Hybrid  vigor  and 
uniformity  are  not  lost  when  the 
plants  are  increased  vegetatively. 
Tomatoes  are  also  perennial  and  will 
live  several  years  if  not  killed  by 
freezing.  Selected  old  plants  that  are 
free  from  mosaic  disease  can  be  cut 
back  to  stubs  near  the  ground;  these 
stubs  with  a  clump  of  roots  in  soil 
can  be  carried  over  Winter  in  a  cool 
moist  cellar.  Such  plants  can  be 
started  early  to  produce  shoots  for 
cuttings. 

Second  generation  peppers  and  egg 
plants  are  also  highly  productive  of 
fruit  and  have  real  possibilities.  They 
are  somewhat  more  variable  in  size 
and  shape  of  fruit  but,  since  these 
crops  are  easily  sorted,  this  should 
not  be  a  serious  objection.  Second 
generation  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  hybrids  have  not  been  tested. 
Like  tomatoes,  they  may  be  enough 


earlier  in  ripening  their  first  fruits 
to  be  worthwhile. 

Tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg  plants 
have  perfect  flowers.  To  produce  first 
generation  hybrid  seed,  the  flowers 
must  be  emasculated  by  hand  before 
the  pollen  is  mature.  Pollen  is  col¬ 
lected  from  the  flowers  of  the  va¬ 
riety  used  as  the  pollen  parent  and 
applied  by  hand.  This  is  a  tedious 
process  but,  since  each  fruit  produces 
many  seeds,  it  is  practicable.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  usually  pruned  to  a  single 
stalk  and  tied  to  stakes  to  make  the 
flowers  easier  to  see  and  get  at.  Seed 
production  is  further  simplified  by 
using  pollen-sterile  plants  that  do 
not  have  to  be  emasculated.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  do  is  to  collect  pollen 
and  apply  this  at  the  right  time  to 
each  flower  as  it  opens.  Pollen  is 
collected  by  agitating  the  flowers 
with  an  electrical  vibrator,  the 
pollen  falling  on  to  a  glass  dish.  This 
pollen  is  applied  to  the  stigmas  by 
means  of  a  small  hair  brush,  a  cork 
or  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

Producing  Hybrid  Seed 

Anyone  can  produce  his  own  hy¬ 
brid  seed  but  it  is  a  specialized  job 
that  requires  some  experience.  Any¬ 
one  v/ho  has  a  greenhouse  would  find 
it  easier  to  produce  seed  during  the 
Winter  when  there  is  more  time  to 
work  at  this.  Tomato  hybrids  that 
have  proved  to  be  desirable  include: 
Earliana  x  Valiant,  Valiant  x  Prit¬ 
chard,  Pritchard  x  Stokesdale, 
Stokesdale  x  Rutgers,  Stokesdale  x 
Garden  Stole,  and  Dwarf  Champion 
x  Stone. 

Seedsmen  have  developed  their 
own  special  strains  for  crossing. 
Since  they  can  control  their  parental 
stocks,  the  production  of  hybrid  seed 
has  the  same  advantage  as  a  patented 
product,  without  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  obtaining  a  patent.  Just  as 
with  hybrid  corn,  this  works  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  Seedsmen  have  an 
incentive  to  develop  outstanding  hy¬ 
brid  combinations  since  they  can 
thereby  receive  a  reward  for  their 
experimental  outlay.  In  the  past  any 
new  plant  development  was  lost  to 
the  originator  as  soon  as  he  sold  the 
first  seed  or  sent  it  out  for  trial.  The 
grower  has  the  advantage  of  extra 
yield  and  quality  at  a  very  low  cost. 

These  hybrid  plants  not  only  yield 
better  under  the  usual  growing  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  moderate  fertili¬ 
zation,  but  also  are  able  to  utilize 
to  best  advantage  the  better  soils  and 
increased  fertilization.  They  can 
give  worthwhile  returns  where  or¬ 
dinary  varieties  would  not  justify  the 
increased  cost  of  additional  fertili¬ 
zation  and  irrigation.  By  this  means 
larger  crops  are  grown  on  smaller 
areas  with  lower  net  production  costs. 
This  increased  efficiency  benefits  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 


The  two  fruits  in  the  center  are  the  smallest  and  largest  of  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  hybrids  resulting  from  the  crossing  of  the  two  cucumber  varieties  on 
each  side.  The  hybrid  is  intermediate  in  size  and  shape  of  fruit,  and  much 

more  productive  than  either  parent. 


*  Ml 


For  Black  Rot  of  Grapes 

I  have  sprayed  my  grapes  every  10 
days  after  they  start  to  set.  Despite 
this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  black  rot 
present.  Should  they  have  been 
sprayed  earlier,  or  what  is  wrong? 

New  York  m.  j.  • 

Black  rot  of  grapes  in  New  York 
State  can  be  effectively  controlled  by 
three  properly  timed  applications  of 
Fermate — the  first,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  bloom;  the  second,  immediately 
after  the  blossoms  have  set  fruit;  and 
the  third,  7-10  days  later.  In  vine¬ 
yards  where  the  disease  has  been 
unusually  severe,  an  additional  appli¬ 
cation  before  bloom  when  the  shoots 
aro  12  to  18  inches  long  may  aid  in 
the  control.  If  rot  begins  to  show  up 
two  or  three  weeks  after  bloom,  a 


fifth  application  may  be  necessary  at 
that  time. 

The  Fermate  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  and  a  spreader- 
sticker  should  be  added  to  increase 
the  wetting  of  the  foliage  and  fruit. 

Where  this  schedule  does  not  give 
control,  the  trouble  is  usually  due 
to  improper  timing  of  the  appli¬ 
cations,  especially  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  before  bloom  and  the  one 
immediately  after  bloom.  a.  j.  b. 


He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  the  servant 
of  God, 

He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many 
generations, 

And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall 
bless  him. 

— Henry  vanDyke’s  The  Friendly 

Trees. 


MAKE  MORE 
MONEY. . . 

GET  B/GGER 
y/ELOS  with 

ROYSTER 


The  answer  to  high  farm  production  costs  lies 
in  making  every  acre  pay  off  in  maximum 
yields.  That’s  why  Royster  6-Plant-Food-Fertiliz- 
er  is  the  farmer’s  best  investment.  Top-quality 
Field-Tested  Royster  Fertilizer  brings  back  up  to 
$10  for  every  one  dollar  invested! 

Royster  is  free-flowing  in  the  drill  ...  doesn’t 
gum  or  clog.  Only  Free-Flowing  Royster  gives  you 
chemically-controlled  amounts  of  all  six  major 
plant  foods  your  crops  must  have.  Since  1885 
Royster  has  made  only  one  quality  fertilizer-- 
the  finest.  See  your  Royster  Agent  today ! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  plants  in  major  farming  areas 


Royster’s  supplies  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  all  six 
plant  foods  needed  to  give 
your  crops  a  full  meal: 

NITROGEN  for  rapid  growth 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  for 

maturity  and  yield 

POTASH  for  health  and  quality 
—  PLUS  — 

CALCIUM  for  sturdy  plants 

4  ’ 

SULFUR  for  vigor  and  tone 
MAGNESIUM  for  color  and 

lx  .  c. 

snap 


FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines 


Berry  Plants 


NEW  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable 
price's.  Send  for  Catalog  BETTER  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated 

detail  just  what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  D  ™OM^SSKS  M°»N  yo„k 

Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 
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SMALL  FRUITS 


Make  your  yard  and  garden  more  produc- 
f  tire  with  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Blueberries,  Currants  and  Grapes 
from  Miller’s,  New  Catalog  tells  all  about 
them;  also  offers  best  In  Fruit,  Nut  and  Bhadi 
Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Ornamentals.  Send  post  card 
TODAY.  It’s  FREE  of  course. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


BETTER  NURSERY  STOCK 
FOR  LESS  MONEY,!  ,Best 

Hardy  Cherry,  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees  in  DWABF,  Standard,  and  Giant  Sizes. 
Giant  Blueberries.  One  Year  and  Bearing  Age  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries  and  Boysenberries,  Grape  Plants, 
1  year,  2  year  and  Bearing  Age.  Nut  Trees.  Certified 
Strawberry  Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Ererblooming  Roses.  Shrubs.  Evergreens. 
Ornamental  Trees.  Perennials.  Climbing  Vines.  Hedg¬ 
ing.  Glads.  Dahlias.  Iris,  CATALOG  FREE. 
ZILKE  BROTHERS  NURSERY,  BAROOA.  MICH. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs.  Evergreens.  Over 
80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  Illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line —  gives  many  cultural 
flints,  'makes  selection  easy — 
write  today. 

urseries.  Box  R3I0,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMiAR  YLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS, 
CALLAS.  TIGRIDIAS,  M ONTBR ETI AS,  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


—  MUSHROOM  SPAWN  — 

$2.00  per  unit.  Plant  40  sq.  ft.  Culture  Pamphlet 
free  with  order.  Culture  Pamphlet  separate  25  cents. 

W.  F.  GUTHRIE,  Jr.,  R.D.  2,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  —  BULBS,  BULBLETS.  SEEDS. 

Send  for  List  of  Disease  Free  Stock  NOW. 

E.  S.  EOMAN  &  SON,  32  Henderson  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


CONSERVE  SPACE 


★ 

PRODUCE  FULL 
SIZE/  TOP 
QUALITY 
FRUIT 
★ 

USUALLY 
BEAR 
SECOND 
YEAR  AFTER 
PLANTING- 


VARIETIES  APPLES:  Cortland,  Red  Delicious, 
McIntosh 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess 
PRICES  $3.75  each,  3  for  $10.50, 

TO^rees  $3.00  each;  TOO  trees  $2.50  each. 
Write  for  our  BIG  FREE  1950  CATALOG 
in  full  color.  Describes  and  illustrates  best 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Sbade  Trees.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 


KEUY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC, 

33  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


_  100 10c 

Sweetest,  tenderest  Com  you've  ever  eaten.  Ears  4  Inches 
long  on  30  inch  stalk — Beady  to  eat  In  60  days.  Nothing 
finer,  fresh,  frozen  or  canned.  Send  10c  for  P n  c  ■“ 
100  Seed.  Will  send  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  ■CEE 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  694  Rockford,  ILL. 
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If  you  haven’t  looked  into  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  recently 
you’ve  got  a  big  surprise  coming.  New  varieties  developed 
through  years  of  constant  research  are  the  last  word  in 
better  corn.  And  when  it  comes  to  performance  in  the 
field,  farmers  say  they  are  positively  sensational. 

Today,  we  have  new  early-maturing  varieties  of  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS  (G-6  and  G-10)  that  were  especially  bred  for  high 
altitude  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short.  While 
cold  nights  of  an  early  fall  may  stop  other  corn,  these  G-6 
and  G-10  hybrids  ripen  to  full  maturity  every  time. 

Then,  too,  we  have  2  new  varieties  (G-98  and  G-99)  that 
have  the  long-ear  characteristics  of  the  famous  Lancaster 
County  Sure-Crop  variety  plus  the  standability  and  disease 
resistance  you  can  always  depend  on  in  a  FUNK  G  HYBRID. 
Some  of  these  ears  measure  as  much  as  fourteen  inches  in 
length.  No  wonder  their  yields  are  amazing  farmers 
wherever  they  are  grown. 

Hoffman  s  research  program  to  find  new  and  better  varieties 
of  hybrid  corn  is  never  ending.  If  you  want  to  keep  pace 
with  the  leader,  decide  now  to  plant  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 
We  have  varieties  for  both  husking  and  silage  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  your  local  soil  and  climate  conditions. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  our  beautiful  booklet  printed 
in  full  color  describing  these  and  other  new  5-Star  varieties 
of  Funk  G  Hybrids.  It’s  FREE.  There's  no  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  303,  LandlsvHle  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  colorful  24  page  booklet  describing  the  new 
5-Star  varieties  of  Funk  G  Hybrids. 


Name. 


Route. 

Town. 


.State. 


WARNING:  Beware  of  imposters  who  may  attempt  to  trade  on  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  and  Funk  G  Hybrids.  To  get 
genuine  Hoffman  quality  farm  seeds  and  genuine  Funk  ,JG"  Hybrids  look 
fox  the  name  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa.  We  have  been  serving 
farmers  with  dependable  farm  seeds  for  more  than  50  years. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

With  a  minimum  of  snow  and  com¬ 
paratively  high  temperatures,  the 
1949-50  Winter  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  unusually  mild,  and  only  a 
sharp  downward  trend  in  early 
Spring  could  keep  it  from  being  one 
of  the  mildest  on  record.  Alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  caused  some 
damage  to  winter  grains  in  northern 
counties,  but  stands  generally  were 
considered  in  satisfactory  condition. 
Moisture  which  ordinarily  would 
haven  fallen  as  snow  came  down  as 
rain  instead,  and  usually  when  the 
ground  was  not  frozen.  As  a  result, 
much  of  it  soaked  into  the  ground,  to 
bring  moisture  reserves  up  to  nor¬ 
mal  in  most  farming  areas.  Plowing 
for  Spring  crops  has  progressed  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  State  is  well 
advanced.  Farm  work,  in  addition  to 
chores,  has  included  hauling  manure, 
trimming  trees,  cleaning  fence  rows, 
butchering,  plowing,  repair  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  preparation  for  marketing. 


MALONEY 


APPLE  TREES 


We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville.  They’ll  withstand  extreme  climatic 
conditions.  Priced  right.  Send  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  of  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Apple  Trees;  Berries,  Grapes,  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  66th  year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 

59  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


The  time  honored  practice  of  in¬ 
cluding  good  sods  in  the  crop  ro¬ 
tation  proved  a  deciding  factor  in 
the  1949  Pennsylvania  Corn  Club 
contest.  As  in  the  first  contest  in  1948, 
all  top  winners  turned  under  a 
legume  sod  for  their  corn.  The  1949 
winners,  W.  H.  Oaks  &  Son,  Green- 
castle,  Franklin  County,  plowec 
down  a  three-year  alfalfa  sod.  This 
had  enriched  the  soil  with  nitrogen 
and  provided  organic  matter  for  plant 
nutrients,  soil  tilth,  and  maximum 
moisture  holding  capacity.  The  win¬ 
ners  had  153.6  bushels  per  acre. 
Yields  were  computed  from  five  acres 
as  shelled  corn  on  a  15.5  per  cen ; 
moisture  basis. 

Second  place  went  to  Sick  Broth¬ 
ers,  To wanda,  Bradford  County,  with 
143.4  bushels.  They  also  plowec 
down  a  legume  sod.  In  third  place 
with  139.8  bushels  was  Philip  A. 
Hyatt,  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
County,  who  won  in  1948  with  174.4 
bushels.  His  practices  both  years 
were  identical,  except  that  in  1948 
he  plowed  down  an  alfalfa  sod  while 
in  1949  he  planted  the  same  field  and 
had  to  plow  down  corn  stubble  in¬ 
stead  of  sod. 


DWARF  BBS 


icst  heavy-producing  varie- 

- ,  also  standard  fruit  trees, 

strawberries,  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  shade  and 

_ _ ____ _ IUI,t  trees,  ornamentals.  You  can 

rely  on  Miller’s  stock.  Backed  by 
,o  years  experience,  customer  satisfaction.  Write  today 
for  new  illustrated  catalog,  j.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 
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Laroe,  healthy  3-to-4  year-Oid  6- 
to- 14-in.  trees.  10  ea.  Blue  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce.  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog;  write  Box  20B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


Tyler  Roses 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "Hints 
_  on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses." 

Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  BOX  275-V  TYLER,  TEXAS 


Starting  dates  for  the  1950  Chicken 
of  Tomorrow  Contest  in  this  State 
have  been  set  for  March  23-29,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chairman,  J.  Warren 
Shearer,  Wernersville,  Berks  County. 
No  chicken  is  to  be  more  than  12 
weeks  and  one  day  old  by  the  con¬ 
test  date,  June  16.  Fifty  cockerels 
or  100  straight-run  chicks  will  be 
entered  by  the  contestant,  and  they 
must  be  banded  by  the  hatchery 
when  hatched.  The  final  entry  for 
judging  will  consist  of  15  cockerels 
weighing  a  total  of  at  least  55  pounds 
live  weight  when  they  arrive  at 
Producers  Cooperative  Assn.,  Coates- 
ville,  Chester  County,  for  the  judg¬ 
ing.  In  a  regional  contest,  open  only 
to  breeders,  birds  will  be  blood-and- 
feather  dressed. 


Pennsylvania  potato  growers  will 
experience  little  if  any  difficulty  in 
locating  ample  seed  stock  this  Spring. 
Areas  which  normally  supply  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers  have  ample  stocks 
of  seed  potatoes.  These  areas  include 
New  England,  nearby  Canadian 
provinces,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Prices  of  farm  products  here  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  are  both  up 
and  down.  Egg  prices  took  a  sharp 
drop  the  past  month  and  local  stores 
are  paying  only  23  cents  to  26  cents 
a  dozen.  They  bring  quite  a  little 
more  than  this  at  the  egg  auctions, 
though  they  too  have  dropped  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Corn  prices  have  come  up 
somewhat,  with  mills  paying  55  cents 
for  ear  corn.  At  a  few  public  sales  it 
has  brought  as  high  as  62  cents,  and 
as  low  as  53  cents. 

At  a  recent  public  sale  oats  went 
up  to  95  cents  per  bushel,  though 
mills  are  only  paying  70  cents  up  to 
this  time.  Oats  were  a  short  crop  last 
season  and  will  not  likely  be  any 
lower.  Barley  is  bringing  $1.50  a 
bushel,  while  baled  hay  (picked  up 
baler  style)  tied  with  twine,  is  net¬ 
ting  only  36  cents  per  bale. 

Some  Holstein  cows  were  sold  and 
brought  $200  each  or  more,  with  a 
few  under  that  figure.  Veal  calves  are 
in  good  demand  and  bring  anywhere 
from  20  to  30  cents  depending  on 
quality.  Milk  is  still  too  plentiful, 
also  too  cheap — $3.90  for  five  per  cent 
milk  from  one  creamery  the  past 
month.  P.  McCullough 


bLighT 


Blight  resistant,  JumborMp 
packet  (from  30  to  60  each)  ” 
enough  for  several  gardens.  . 
must  be  shipped  by  April  1st 
....  order  today. 


Vi  ODD  LOT  SEED  CO.  NODWAY  ZONE 


M/EH. 


Every  Grower  should  nave  xtayner's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

-  Grapes.Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNEB  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDUNGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY,  Johnstown.  Psl 


EVERGREEN  SPRING  SEEDLINGS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 
NEUNER'S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
EICHER  &  ROOSEVELT  RDS.,  EMSWORTH.  2.  PA. 


RIIHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  100  lb.  bag 
$2.50.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Aoencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
80ILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Christmas  Trees  Pay  Up  To  $1,000.  per  acre,  dave 
2  to  4  year9  .  .  .  plant  transplants  3  and  4  year,  vis; 
Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine  .  .  .  Blue,  Black 
Hill,  Norway  and  White  Spruce  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00; 
1000-$55.00.  Also  choice  of  five  varieties  2  year.  Seed¬ 
lings  50  of  each  .  .  .  25O-$8.50  prepaid.  UNADILLA 
NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


BUIE$f 
SPRUCE 1 

1®  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens,  J3 
postpaid ;  all  transplanted,  4"  to 
Hr  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3. 
(W est  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c. ) 
Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-310  Frycburg,  Maine 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle— -stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
b tumps  .  .  ,  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Burns  only  6c/o 
kerosene,  94%  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 
^  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

v  ~£.  HAUCK  MFC.  CO.,  31  Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15,  H.l. 
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Photo:  John  Bean,  Division  of  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 

A  modern  high  pressure  spray  rig  using  a  low  concentration  spray  mixture 
and  showing  an  oscillating  boom  attachment. 

Spray  Program  for  the  Orchard 

By  H.  A.  Rollins 


The  control  of  insects  and  diseases 
in  commercial  orchards  today  often 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  of  fruit  production.  It  is  useless 
to  grow  fruit  unless  you  spray  in¬ 
telligently  and  produce  clean  fruit. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  three  or  four 
sprays  seemed  to  control  the  insects 
and  diseases,  while  today  many 
commercial  growers  are  spraying 
their  apple  trees  15  times  or  more  to 
control  the  increasing  number  of 
insects  and  diseases.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  consumer  is  becoming  more 
critical  and  insistent  upon  fruit 
which  is  free  from  blemishes. 

Applying  Spray  or  Chemicals 

Chemicals  used  for  the  control  of 
insects  and  diseases  may  be  applied 
in  liquid  form  by  spraying  or  in  dry 
form  by  dusting.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  considerable  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  use  of  concen¬ 
trated  liquid  sprays,  and  some  grow¬ 
ers  have  found  them  to  be  very 
effective  as  well  as  a  great  saving 
since  less  water  is  needed  to  spray  a 
given  orchard.  Some  growers  are 
converting  the  old  conventional  high 
pressure  spray  rig  and  using  suitable 
nozzles  while  others  are  adapting  the 
speed  sprayers  with  a  different  type 
of  nozzle  for  the  application  of  this 
concentrated  spray  mixture.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  conventional  dusters,  it 
is  now  possible  to  purchase  dusters 
that  have  jets  of  water  leading  into 
the  air  stream.  Such  equipment  can 
be  used  for  dry  dusting  or  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  added.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  was  little 
change  in  the  general  type  of  spray 
and  dust  equipment  but  in  recent 
years  some  drastic  changes  have  been 
made.  There  have  also  been  several 
types  of  booms  developed  for  high 
pressure  sprayers  that  are  meeting 
with  favor.  In  brief,  these  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  horizontal  spray  boom  for 
potatoes  mounted  in  a  more  upright 
position.  This  results  in  a  rather  solid 
bank  of  spray  being  directed  toward 
the  tree  as  the  equipment  is  drawn 
down  the  row. 

Most  of  the  new  developments  in 
spray  equipment  tend  to  cause 
thorough  spraying  without  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  of  the  individual  wav¬ 
ing  the  spray  gun  as  in  the  past. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  trend  toward 
concentrate  sprays  with  new  types  of 
application  equipment  will  not  only 
be  very  effective  but  help  to  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  pest  control. 

It  is  probable  that  most  growers 
will  still  be  using  the  low  concen¬ 
tration  standard  mixture  for  1950. 
This  article  is  written  as  some  guide 
to  those  growers  in  planning  their 
1950  spray  schedule.  The  writer  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Johanson,  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  for  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  spray  materials  in  this 
article.  Growers  should  be  warned 
mat,  because  of  the  variation  in  types 
°t  insects  and  diseases  and  their 
severity  in  different  sections,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spray  program  for  one  grower 
may  not  apply  to  an  orchard  even 


100  miles  away.  In  other  words, 
every  grower  should  be  his  own 
spray  specialist,  diagnose  his  prob¬ 
lem,  and  plan  the  best  spray 
schedule  for  his  individual  or¬ 
chard.  He  should  also  keep  in  close 
contact  with  his  extension  service 
men  in  his  area  for  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  pest  control. 

Suggested  Apple  Spray  Schedule 

For  all  of  the  sprays  listed  the 
amounts  of  materials  will  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  100  gallons  of  spray.  When 
adding  dry  ingredients  to  the  spray, 
it  is  usually  most  practical  to  fill 
the  tank  half  full  of  water,  then  wash 
the  dry  chemicals  through  the  screen 
with  the  water  as  the  tank  is  being 
filled. 

The  first  apple  spray  is  a  strictly 
dormant  application  to  kill  rosy  aphis 
eggs.  In  orchards  where  this  pest  has 
been  serious,  use  Dormant  Dinitro 
materials,  two  quarts  of  liquid  or 
two  pounds  of  dry.  If  bud  moth  is  a 
problem,  use  either  DN  289  or  Elgetol 
318  for  both  of  these  pests. 

The  second  is  a  delayed  dormant 
applied  between  the  time  of  the 
green  tip  bud  stage  and  that  stage 
when,  there  is  not  more  than  one-half 
inch  of  the  green  leaf  showing.  This 
spray  is  extremely  important  if  the 
European  red  mite  is  a  problem.  Use 
either  “Superior”  type  paraffin  based 
oil  “Emulsion,”  emulsible  or  emulsi-r 
fiable,  two  and  one  half  gallons 
actual  oil.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  for  mixing. 

The  next  sprays  are  in  the  pre¬ 
blossom  period,  from  the  delayed 
dormant  to  the  time  that  the  flower 
buds  are  a  full  pink  and  ready  to 
burst  open.  The  frequency  of  these 
next  sprays  may  depend  greatly  upon 
the  wet  periods,  the  severity  of  apple 
scab  in  your  orchards,  and  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  most  susceptible  to 
this  disease.  It  usually  requires  two 
or  three  if  there  is  much  rainfall. 
One  of  these  pre-blossom  sprays 
should  contain  three  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  to  control  the  leaf  eating 
insects,  such  as  caterpillars  and 
canker  worms.  For  scab  control  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  there  are  several 
combinations  to  choose  from: 

1.  One-half  pound  iron  carbamate 
plus  three  pounds  of  dry  wettable 
sulfur  or  four  pounds  of  sulfur  paste; 
or  2.  Eight  to  10  pounds  of  sulfur 
paste;  or  3.  Six  pounds  of  dry  wet- 
table  sulfur;  or  4.  One  and  one-half 
pounds  of  iron  carbamate. 

The  next  spray  is  during  full 
bloom  for  those  varieties  that  are 
susceptible  to  quince  rust  and  cedar 
apple  rust  as  well  as  apple  scab.  It 
is  advisable  to  be  sure  that  there  has 
been  at  least  one  good  day  of  bee 
activity  during  bloom  for  suitable 
pollination  before  applying  this  spray. 
Use  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  iron 
carbamate.  This  is  a  very  important 
spray  where  the  quince  rust  or  cedar 
apple  rust  are  serious  diseases  or 
during  years  of  wet  bloom  periods 
for  scab  susceptible  varieties  such  as 
McIntosh,  Cortland  or  Delicious. 

The  next  and  a  generally  im- 
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Take  to  the  fields  daily  with  a  NEW 
IDEA  Spreader.  That’s  the  ideal  way 
to  apply  manure  —  a  proved  way  to 
improve  your  land  and  keep  it  in 
bumper-crop  condition. 

And  it’s  an  easy  plan  to  follow  when 
you  own  America’s  top  soil  builder. 
You  use  far  less  time  and  effort  to 
hitch  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader.  Bed 
and  sides  are  made  of  select  cured 
lumber,  steel-framed  .  .  .  low-slung 
and  flared  to  let  you  build  higher 
loads  faster  .  .  .  outlasts  other  types  by 
many  years.  These  light-running  ma¬ 
chines  pulverize,  shred  and  spread 
manure  with  unmatched  efficiency. 
Spreading  action  is  conveniently  con¬ 
trolled  to  suit  any  soil  requirements. 


No.  1 2A  Tractor  Drawn 
90  bushels  capacity 


No.  14A  Tractor  Drawn 
60  bushels  capacity 


No.  10A  Team  or  Tractor 
70  bushels  capacity 


New  Idea 
time 

Spreading 
Attachment: 

A  simple,  inexpensive 
attachment  makes  your 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader  an 
equally  efficient  lime 
spreader.  Close-to- 
ground  delivery  assures 
excellent  distribution 
with  least  waste. 


°«Pt.656 


Greater  capacity  and  lighter  draft 
alone  assure  you  a  bigger  pay-off  from 
every  load  handled  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  Add  such  features  as  non¬ 
choking  cylinders,  wide-spread  distrib¬ 
utor,  positive  traction  —  just  a  few 
of  its  many  important  advantages  — 
and  you’ll  want  to  be  seeing  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer.  Make  it  soon! 
Mail  coupon  for  free  literature. 
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Start  this  Spring 

to  Cut  Costs 

SEE  HOW  MUCH 


WITH  A  MODERN 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 
CASE  TRACTOR 


portant  spray  is  the  calyx  spray  that 
should  be  applied  after  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  petals  have  fallen  and 
before  the  calyx  closes.  This  spray 
should  be  very  effective  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  apple-  scab,  cedar  apple  rust, 
plum  curculio,  codling  moth,  red 
banded  leaf  l'oller  and  other  chewing 
insects.  For  this  spray  there  are  two 
combinations  of  spray  materials  for 
your  consideration:  Option  1,  using 
three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate,  three 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  eight  to  10 
pounds  of  sulfur  paste  (or  six  pounds 
of  dry  wettable  sulfur) ;  or  Option  2, 
using  one-half  pound  iron  carbamate, 
four  to  five  pounds  of  sulfur  paste 
(or  three  pounds  of  dry  wettable 
sulfur),  two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
and  two  pounds  of  DDT  (50  per  cent 
wettable  powder). 

The  cover  sprays  after  the  calyx 
spray  are  applied  to  control  such 
diseases  as  apple  scab,  cedar  apple 
rust,  Brooks’  fruit  spot  and  such  in¬ 
sects  as  plum  curculio,  codling  moth 
and  other  insects  with  chewing 
mouth  parts  as  well  as  leaf  hoppers 
and  red  bug.  Sprays  at  10-day  inter¬ 
vals  will  normally  provide  suitable 
cover  for  new  growth,  but  during  wet 
periods  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray 
more  frequently  for  control.  For  best 
control  of  the  plum  curculio,  wait 
five  days  after  calyx,  then  spray  as 
soon  as  temperature  reaches  70  de¬ 
grees  F.  on  two  successive  days.  The 
curculio  attacks  apples  when  they 
reach  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter. 
There  are  three  options  for  the  cover 
sprays  as  follows:  Option  1,  one-half 
pound  iron  carbamate  and  four  to 
five  pounds  sulfur  paste  (or  three 
pounds  of  wettable  powder),  two 
pounds  lead  arsenate  and  two  pounds 
DDT  (50  per  cent  wettable  powder); 
Option  2,  one  and  one-half  pounds 
iron  carbamate,  two  pounds  lead 
arsenate  and  two  pounds  DDT  (50 
per  cent  wettable  powder) ;  Option  3, 
eight  to  10  pounds  sulfur  paste  (or 
six  pounds  wettable  sulfur),  four 
pounds  lead  arsenate  and  four 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  In  orchards 
where  bitter  rot  is  a  serious  disease 
use  Option  2  but  increase  iron  car- 
|  bamate  to  two  pounds.  Where  apple 
scab  is  serious  and  the  grower  needs 
an  effective  scab  eradicant,  the 
phenyl  mercuries  are  suggested  if 
other  protective  sprays  fail.  Do  not 
use  phenyl  mercuries  more  often 
than  three  times,  not  later  than  three 
weeks  after  calyx.  Either  methox- 
ychlor  or  chlordane  (three  pounds 
of  50  per  cent)  may  be  substituted 
for  the  lead  arsenate-DDT  combi¬ 
nation  in  Options  1  or  2.  Use  clean 
water.  Muddy  water  reduces  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Summer  Sprays 

Summer  sprays  after  July  1  may 
need  to  be  applied  to  control  *  such 
insects  as  apple  maggot,  red  banded 
leaf  roller,  European  red  mite  or  two 
spotted  mites.  For  apple  maggot,  two 
or  three  sprays  at  10-day  intervals 
depending  upon  the  time  of  emer¬ 
gence  and  length  of  season.  Use  two 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  and  two 
pounds  of  DDT  (50  per  cent  wettable 
powder).  If  Brooks’  fruit  spot  is  a 
problem,  add  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  iron  carbamate.  For  red 
banded  leaf  roller  use  one  or  two 
sprays  of  two  pounds  lead  arsenate 
and  two  pounds  of  DDT  (50  per  cent 
wettable  powder).  The  apple' maggot 
sprays  may  be  suitably  timed  for  red 
banded  leaf  roller  control  so  that 
extra  sprays  will  not  be  needed.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  season.  For  red 
banded  leaf  roller,  be  sure  to  spray 
the  under  side  of  leaves.  For  Euro¬ 
pean  red  mite  or  two  spotted  mite 
in  late  season,  use  either  one-half 
pound  of  TEPP  or  two  pounds  of  15 
per  cent  parathion  up  to  three  weeks 
of  harvest  for  the  variety. 

Growers  should  realize  that  phenyl 
mercuries  are  not  fully  compatible 
with  lead  arsenate  or  TEPP.  Para¬ 
thion  and  TEPP  are  effective  insecti¬ 
cides  but  may  be  very  injurious  to 
the  spray  crew  unless  they  follow  the 
manufacturer’s  directions  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  concentrate  materials. 

Peach  Spray  Program 

The  peach  spray  program  for  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control  may  also 
vary  considerably  from  one  area  to 
another  but  the  following  schedule 
is  what  is  being  recommended  for 
a  southern  New  England  area  (all 
chemicals  are  recommended  for  100 
gallons  of  spray  for  the  conventional 
hydraulic  sprayers) : 

The  first  spray  is  the  dormant 
application  before  the  buds  swell 
using  six  and  one-half  gallons  of 
liquid  lime  sulfur  for  peach  leaf  curl 
and  the  scale  insects.  DN  ^material 
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such  as  Elgetol  (two  quarts)  may 
be  substituted  for  lime  sulfur  but  do 
not  use  DN  289  or  Elgetol  318  on 
peaches. 

The  second  spray  is  the  delayed 
dormant  before  any  green  or  pink 
shows  for  European  red  mite  control 
using  “Superior”  type  paraffin  based 
oil  two  and  one-half  gallons  of 
actual  oil. 

The  next  is  the  pink  bud  spray  for 
brown  rot  in  orchards  where  this 
disease  has  been  very  troublesome 
as  blossom  infection  or  as  twig  cank¬ 
ers.  Use  eight  to  10  pounds  of  sulfur 
paste  or  six  pounds  qf  wettable 
sulfur. 

The  blossom  spray  is  also  used  only 
where  brown  rot  is  a  real  problem  and 
then  eight  to  10  pounds  of  sulfur 
paste  or  (six  pounds  of  wettable 
sulfur)  should  be  used  during  bloom 
after  one  good  day  of  bee  activity 
during  bloom  for  suitable  pollination. 

The  petal  fall  spray  is  timed  for 
the  control  of  plant  bug,  plum 
curculio  and  brown  rot  and  applied 
after  about  three-fourths  of  the 
blossom  petals  have  fallen.  There  are 
three  options  for  this  spray  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Option  1,  use  eight  to  10 
pounds  sulfur  paste  or  (six  pounds 
wettable  sulfur)  and  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  parathion  (15  per 
cent);  Option  2,  eight  to  10  pounds 
sulfur  paste  or  (six  pounds  wettable 
sulfur)  and  three  pounds  methox- 
ychlor  (50  per  cent  wettable); 
Option  3,  eight  to  10  pounds  of  sulfur 
paste  or  (six  pounds  wettable  sulfur) 
and  three  pounds  chlordane  (50  per 
cent  wettable). 

-  The  shucks  spray,  when  the  shuck 
begins  to  split  at  the  base,  is  timed 
especially  for  the  plum  curculio  and 
brown  rot.  Use  the  same  spray  ma¬ 
terials  as  recommended  for  the  petal 
fall  spray.  Sprays  seven  days  and  14 
days  after  the  shuck  spray,  using  the 
same  materials,  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  plum  curculio  and  brown 
rot  control. 

Additional  sprays,  using  eight  to 
10  pounds  of  sulfur  paste  or  six 
pounds  of  wettable  sulfur  at  10-day 
to  two  week  intervals  starting  when 
the  fruits  are  about  three-fourths 
grown,  may  be  very  important  for 
the  control  of  brown  rot  during  wet 
periods.  Sulfur  dusts  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  sulfur  sprays  at  this  time. 

For  the  oriental  fruit  moth,  add 
either  three  pounds  of  DDT  (50  per 
cent  wettable)  or  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  parathion  (15  per  cent)  to 
the  sulfur  spray.  For  fruit  moth, 
spray  two  or  more  times  after  July  4 
at  two-week  intervals.  For  the  peach 
tree  borer,  usually  in  late  July  use 
four  pounds  of  DDT  (50  per  cent 
wettable)  and  spray  trunks  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Observe  special  precautions  in 
using  parathion  or  TEPP  —  note  the 
manufacturer’s  directions. 

Plum  and  Cherry  Sprays 

For  insect  and  disease  control  on 
plums  and  prunes,  follow  the  peach 
spray  program  except  do  not  apply 
dormant  spray  and,  if  black  knot  is 
a  problem,  add  to  the  oil  spray  in  the 
delayed  dormant  either  three  pounds 
copper  sulfate  or  four  pounds 
powdered  bordeaux. 

For  sour  cherries,  follow  the  peach 
spray  program  except  do  not  apply 
the  dormant  spray  and,  if  cherry  leaf 
spot  is  a  problem,  use  bordeaux 
mixture  after  harvest  (4-4-50).  Use 
TEPP  for  aphids  as  a  special  spray, 
but  follow  manufacturer’s  directions 
to  avoid  injui'y  to  operator. 

The  use  of  the  proper  amounts  of 
correct  materials  for  most  effective 
insect  and  disease  control  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  complicated  matter.  In  several 
States  it  is  possible  to  purchase  the 
dry  ingredients  already  mixed  in 
proper  proportions  ready  to  dump 
into  the  spray  tank.  Indiana, 
Missouri  and  Connecticut  are  three 
of  the  States  that  have  such  a  pre¬ 
pared  spray  mixture.  In  Connecticut 
it  is  called  the  Connecticut  efficiency 
mix.  For  the  man  with  a  small  or¬ 
chard  or  a  backyard  fruit  garden, 
these  ready  mixed  sprays  are  worth¬ 
while  even  at  a  slightly  higher  cost. 

For  the  most  effective  spraying  to 
control  insects  and  diseases  in  the 
orchard  every  fruit  grower  should 
realize  that  thorough  coverage, 
proper  timing  and  the  correct  ma¬ 
terials  are  still  extremely  important. 


Book  Notice 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the 
book,  “The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder” 
is  indefinitely  out  of  print.  When  its 
publication  is  resumed,  we  will  again 
advertise  this  excellent  book. 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  that  Case  tractors  cost  less  to 
own  because  they  run  years  longer  with  low  upkeep.  Their  con¬ 
sistent  fuel  economy,  year  after  year,  keeps  operating  cost  low. 
And  now,  with  high  wages  for  hired  help  and  your  own  time 
more  precious  than  ever,  Case  tractors  save  many  a  man-hour  by 
their  eager  power  and  easy  handling.  Let  your  Case  dealer  show 
you  how  "It  Costs  Less  to  Farm  with  Case.” 


PLOWS 


The  mighty  Model  "LA”  Case 
tractor  pulls  a  4  or  5-bottom 
plow,  other  implements  of  simi¬ 
lar  size.  You  do  heavy  field  work 
in  half  the  time,  at  half  the  labor 
cost,  required  with  a  2-plow 
tractor.  Fuel  and  upkeep  per  acre 
are  lower,  too.  Case  Centennial 
plows,  famous  for  light  draft  and 
clean  work,  are  built  in  2  to  5- 
bottom  sizes.  You  now  can  have 
the  "LA”  and  Centennial  plow 
with  hydraulic  control. 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


Case  grain  drills  in  the  new 
low-wheel  model  are  easier  to 
fill.  Their  rubber  tires  raise  less 
dust,  are  less  liable  to  "ball  up.” 
Their  famous  Seedmeter  feeds 
uniformly  to  all  furrows  at  all 
rates  of  seeding,  with  all  kinds 
of  seed,  makes  the  most  of  seed 
and  soil.  There  are  plain  drills, 
as  shown  with  3  -  plow  Case 
"DC”  tractor,  and  fertilizer  mod¬ 
els.  Available  with  hydraulic 
control;  also  grass-seeder. 


PLANTERS 


The  new  Case  No.  45  corn 
planter,  with  high-speed  bottom 
valves,  gives  accurate  cross¬ 
check  and  closely-bunched  hills 
at  modern  tractor  speeds.  No. 
46,  for  drilling  only,  is  ideal  for 
contour  planting.  Both  have  the 
Case  bevel  -  edge  plates  with 
stop-and-go  motion — features 
that  promote  accurate,  depend¬ 
able  drop.  Hydraulic  control  on 
planters  optional;  regular  on 
2-plow  "SC”  tractor. 


Low-cost  “VAC"  tractor  with  Eagle  Hitch.  You  put  on 

rear-mounted  implements  right  from  tractor  seat — in  one 
minute!  Plows  at  uniform  depth  regardless  of  hard  soil  and 
uneven  ground.  New  low-pressure  hydraulic  control,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  clutch  and  gears. 


PASTE  ON 

achines 

you  needl;  mail  to 

□  3-plow  "DC”  trac 

□  2-plow  "VAC”  tn 

□  Larger  2-plow 


POST  CARO 

it  interest  you,  write  in  margin  others 
:ase  Co.,  Dept.  071  *  Racine,  Wis. 
04-5  plow  "LA”  tractor  □  Corn  planters 
plows  □  field  tillers 

drills  D  Disk  harrows 

— — • — 
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for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 


±  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection" 


^  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  instant  (free-flowing  powder) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 


Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  —  Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes” 


Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry.  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

NEW  LOWER  PRICE  $345.00 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1950  Model  —  IS 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet.  Dept.  R 

.CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


6"  casings  also 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kill*  posts  and  para- 
bites  on  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4 -gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank,  $16 
e  Ktra.  eliminates 
con  (linuo  us 
pumping. 

Order  for  10 
days*  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee; 


No.  3 
$29.95 

with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


rt  FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-% 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,Inc  • 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

hABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses  — 
nous*,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
zr  well,  or  30r  high.  Uses  Zb  to  Zz  HP  motor 

JOES  NOT  CLOG! 
o*tpaid  if  Cats  ft  with  Order, 
of  Missitaippi,  add  SOc. 

labawco  pumps  *  JLSO 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


Grange  News 

The  Columbia  and  Lower  Luzerne 
Pomona  No.  5  recently  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Millville  with  the  Valley 
Grange  No.  52.  Worthy  Master 
Thomas  S.  Gordner  presided  at  the 
three  sessions.  The  host  Grange 
served  a  baked  ham  dinner  and 
supper.  The  reports  from  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  show  an  increase 
of  53  members  in  the  district,  with 
126  applications  at  hand.  Following 
the  resignation  of  Helen  Gregory, 
Mrs.  Perry  Knorr  was  elected  Flora. 
At  the  evening  session,  98  members 
received  the  Degree  of  Pomona.  The 
degree  work  was  followed  by  a 
literary  program  which  included 
solos  by  Shirley  Dent  and  Mrs. 
Rarig;  a  play  by  Briar  Creek  Grange; 
several  numbers  by  members  of  the 
Roaring  Creek  Valley  Grange,  and  a 
discussion  on  soil  erosion  by  Harry 
Everett,  Leo  Miller  and  B.  W.  Deer, 
with  others  contributing  from  the 
floor. 

Elkland  Grange  No.  976  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  comeback  in  Sullivan  County. 
A  dormant  Grange,  it  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  last  July  with  43  members.  Now 
they  have  proudly  reached  the  100 
mark,  set  as  a  goal  at  that  time  by 
Master  Vanus  Rosbach.  The  only 
Grange  in  Sullivan  County,  it  is 
now  spreading  good  will  and  interest 
and  some  of  its  members  come  long 
distances  to  attend.  At  a  recent 
meeting  when  13  applicants  were 
taken  into  the  Grange,  a  proud 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Celia  Vogt,  73, 
watched  a  son  and  three  grandsons 
take  their  first  and  second  degrees. 
Foster  Plotts  is  overseer,  his  wife  is 
chairman  of  the  Home  Economics 
Committee,  and  Harry  Kilmer  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Recently  West  Greene  Grange  No. 
1296  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  presented 
a  splendid  program  arranged  by  the 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Alberta  Yaple.  The 
program  consisted  of  a  reading:  “To 
the  Old  Rugged  Cross,”  Mrs.  Carl 
Winkleman;  Recitation,  “Why  Boys 
Leave  Home,”  Marvin  Yaple;  Read¬ 
ing,  “Smile  Whenever  You  Can,” 
Lucy  Myers;  Vocal  Duet,  Edward 
Gorniak  and  Marvin  Yaple;  an  Edi¬ 
torial,  “Ritualism  is  the  Bond,”  Sally 
Lorei;  Skit,  “Wet  Paint,”  Edward 
Gorniak  and  Paul  Turner,  Jr.;  Ad¬ 
dress,  “What  Do  We  Mean  By  Grange 
Ritualism  and  Why  Should  It  Be  a 
Part  of  the  Grange  Program?”  by 
Harry  Burrows,  Master  of  Wattsburg 
Grange  No.  106. 

A  Grange  quiz  proved  so  interesting 
and  instructive  that  several  lecturers 
have  requested  the  list  of  questions 
so  that  they  may  conduct  a  similar 
contest  in  their  Grange. 

Bell  -Township  Grange  No.  1756, 
Westmoreland  County,  recently  held 
a  regular  meeting,  conducted  by  W, 
L.  Traeger,  Master  of  the  Grange. 
McKee  Speer,  Master  of  the  Pomona 
Grange,  spoke  on  “Goals  of  State  and 
County  Grange.”  Pomona  Lecturer, 
Viola  Hughes,  gave  suggestions  for 
Lecturer  Hours.  After  the  business 
meeting  there  was  an  interesting 
musical  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Luther,  Lecturer  of  Laurel  Ridge 
Grange. 


The  sixth  degree  was  received  by 
21,131  persons  at  State  Grange  ses¬ 
sions  during  the  past  year.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  sessions  were  devoted 
especially  to  this  degree.  The  average 
membership  in  the  Granges  of  the 
nation  last  year  was  102. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Gold¬ 
en  Sheaf  certificates  were  issued  in 
1949  to  persons  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  continuously  for  50  years.  This 
brings  the  total  of  certificates  issued 
since  the  program  was  started,  up  to 
8,441.  New  York  leads  the  list  with 
Maine  second. 


There  are  now  well  over  7,000  ac¬ 
tive  Subordinate  Granges  in  the 
nation,  located  in  38  States,  Alaska 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
represents  a  substantial  gain  for 
Grange  community  organizations 
over  this  time  a  year  ago.  The 
records  show  a  total  of  1,690  Juvenile 
Granges  in  1949  which  is  147  more 
than  the  previous  year. 


John  F.  Hill  Grange  No.  393,  Eliot, 
Maine,  held  a  real  old-time  Grange 
fair  which  netted  the  group  over  $250. 
With  the  proceeds  the  Grange  pur¬ 
chased  dishes,  sliverware  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  items  to  improve  the  hall. 

D. 


You’ll  be  amazed 
at  how  much  it  means  to 

Save  More  than  75% 
on  Tractor  Fuel  Costs 


coft  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  generally  remains  the  same. 

Surprised?  Most  men  are  amazed 

when  they  firs!  see  how  much  a  Sheppard 
Diesel  saves  on  tractor  fuel  costs  over  a 
period  of  time.  Each  year,  it’s  enough  to  pay 
for  major  farm  improvements  .  .  .  better  farm 
living.  Don’t  waste  3  out  of  every  4  tractor 
fuel  dollars  this  season.  Act  now,  in  time  to 
gave  this  money  with  a  Sheppard  Diesel  trac* 
tor.  Mail  a  post  card  today  for  free  folder 
that  gives  complete  details. 


DEALERS:  Sheppard  Diesel  franchises 
are  becoming  more  valuable  every 
day.  Write  for  details  now. 


TRACTORS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

HANOVER  •  PENNA. 


DIESEL’S  THE  POWER  .  .  .  SHEPPARD’S  THE  DIESEL 
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ITS  THE 

New  Cooler# 

(Trade  Mark) 


: . .  a  milk  or  cream  cooler  which 
holds  cwp  10-gallon  or  three 
5 -gallon  cans;  has  all  the  quality 
features  of  the  larger  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers.  Automatically  cools 
milk  from  90° P  to  50°F  in  one 
hour... ideal  for  small  herds... for 
producers  specializing  in  cream 
for  butter  manufacturing; 

BUILT-IN.  MOTOR- DRIVEN  CIRCULA¬ 
TOR  ; ; .  sends  constant  flood  of  icy 
water  around  milk  cans  for  fast, 
economical  milk  cooling; 

DEPENDABLE,  TROUBLE-FREE, 
H»rmetieolly>Steicd  DROP-IN  UNIT 
. . .  requiring  as  little  service  as  a 
household  refrigerators .. free 
from  dirt  and  moisture.  Backed  by 
the  famous  5-Year  Guarantee  Plan; 

*  ( Suggested  retail  price  P.  0.  B. 

Springfield,  Matt.) 


SEE  YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE  DEALER 
FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 


, , .  of  course, 
S’*  Electric  I 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

iptinffIMtt  2.  Mutt. 

Plant*  Ire  2*  CHS©*  Everywhere 
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"Musts”  in  Muskmelons 


A  few  years  ago,  calling  on  a  near¬ 
by  melon  grower,  we  looked  over  the 
field  of  ripening  fruit.  Apparently  it 
was  a  wonderful  crop.  The  great 
yellow  globes  shining  through  the 
dense  foliage  indicated  no  lack  of 
plant  food  or  attention.  When 
sampled,  however,  there  was  woeful 
disappointment.  Not  a  single  fruit 
had  the  tangy  aroma  and  flavor  to 
be  expected;  all  had  a  flat,  pumpkin 
taste.  Not  one  could  be  sold  as  a 
tasty  table  melon. 

We  checked  the  source  of  seed;  it 
had  come  from  one  of  our  most  re¬ 
liable  growers.  We  went  over  the 
fertilizer  formula,  the  methods  of 
planting  and  cultivation  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  sprays  used  faithfully  through¬ 
out  the  season;  we  could  find  no  error 
or  omission.  Wonderingly  we  stood 
looking  over  the  discredited  field. 
The  weather  had  been  ideal  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season.  Somewhere 
there  was  a  missing  link  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  operation,  some  obscure  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  throw  the  program  out 
of  balance. 

“What  did  you  grow  here  last  sea¬ 
son,  Bob?”  we  asked. 

“Melons,  and  the  year  before,  too. 
And  they  weren’t  as  good  as  they 
should  have  been  last  year.”  He 


of  manure  if  you  can  find  it. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  out¬ 
side  too  early.  Melons  are  a  warm 
weather  crop.  If  you  must  gain  two 
or  three  weeks,  start  the  seed  in 
veneer  squares  or  pots  under  glass, 
hardening  by  free  ventilation  before 
carefully  transferring  to  the  field. 
Even  then,  protection  by  baskets  or 
bits  of  paper  or  cloth  may  be  needed 
on  cold  and  windy  nights.  In  frame 
or  field,  begin  dusting  with  pyre- 
thrum  or  rotenone  as  soon  as  the  plants 
break  ground.  Almost  always,  the 
first  striped  bugs  are  waiting  to 
gnaw  the  stems  underground  before 
the  plants  appear,  to  spread  any 
disease  of  the  year  before.  We  keep 
away  from  Bordeaux  or  lime  spray, 
which  seems  to  check  the  leaf  growth. 
We  find  yellow  copper  spray  or  dust 
quite  satisfactory,  treating  often 
enough  to  keep  all  new  growth 
covered.  Should  aphis  appear 
throughout  the  plot,  nicotine  should 
be  added  promptly  to  the  spray  or 
dust.  Should  aphids  appear  only  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  scattered 
hills,  quick  deep  burial  right  on  the 
spot  may  be  sufficient,  marking  the 
hills  and  closely  watching  adjoining 
hills  for  later  infestation. 

We  have  never  found  the  seed  or 


Muskmelons ,  in  order  to  obtain  top  quality,  should  be  grown  on  soil  which 
has  not  been  used  for  melons  for  three  or  more  years;  they  need  plenty  of 
room  as  shown.  This  eight  acre  field  of  excellent  Iroquois  yielded  over 
2,500  fine  melons.  Walter  A.  Withrow  is  inspecting  his  vines  at  Walberta 
Farms,  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut. 


SAVE  TIME  I  MAKE  EXTRA, 
ANO  WOWj  Money  ! 


EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


MONEY  ! 

CHAW 

KP'DU-ALL'VV 
and  PEPPY  PAL" 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Them  sturdy  walking:  and  rid¬ 
ing  tractors  ideal  for  dozens  of 
uses  around  the  farm,  orchard 
garden,  golf  course,  estate  and 
poultry  farm. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS 

Shaw  Du-All  or  Peppy-Pal 
tractors  do  many  jobs  quickly 
and  easily.  Plow,  cultivate,  har¬ 
row,  mow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
grind,  haul  ariti  saw  wood.  New 
uses  discovered  every  day. 
BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  WORK 
Sturdy,  extra-strength  construction 
means  low  upkeep.  long  life.  Pat¬ 
ented  tool  control  allows  quick  shift 
for  crooked  rows.  Attachments  easy 
to  change  with  new  "Jiffy  Hitch/' 
„  CHEAP  TO  OPERATE 
Operates  on  few  cents  an  hour 
Soon  pays  for  Itself  in  time  and 
labor-saving  plus  low  Initial  and 
operating  coats. 

_  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Buy  direct  or  through  your  dealer! 
Almost  anyone  who  has  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Shaw  Du- A11  or  Peppy- 
Pal.  Pull  year’s  guarantee. 

RIDING  TRACTORS 

Four  models,  from  6  to  12 
H.P.,  58  in.  wheelbase,  38 
in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clear - 
ance.Hand  or  electric  start¬ 
er.  Improved  steering  de¬ 
vice,  brakes  enclosed  in 
differential  housing 
Standard  hitch  for  trailers 
and  .wagons.  Plow,  barrow, 
cultivator,  cutter  bar.  snow 
plow,  bulldozer  available. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

M*-*  V°  waiting— order  now  for 

immediate  deliv — 


SHAW 

MFG.  CO. 


4701  Fml  It,  6AIKB0RG,  KIN. 
668F  North  4th  St.,  COLUMBUS.  0. 


Everyone  will  soon  be 
talking  about  the  HARD¬ 
ER  CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO  with  the  NEW- 

HARDER 

AQUASTATIC 

INNER-SEAL 

More  durable — Less  absorbent. 
Free  from  cracks  and  chipping. 


kicked  at  the  melon  before  him  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

•So  that’s  what  was  wrong.  The 
same  old  story  of  continuous  crop¬ 
ping,  which  happens  most  often  in 
the  melon  family.  Maybe  some  vital 
element  is  exhausted  from  the  soil; 
we  don’t  know  just  what  it  may  be. 
But  very  seldom  do  we  have  success 
in  growing  a  melon  crop  year  after 
year  on  the  same  plot.  Possibly,  in 
years  to  come,  ‘  we’ll  be  feeding  the 
soil  special  elements,  such  as  iodine, 
cobalt  and  borax.  Who  knows? 

It  is  the  history  of  all  single  crops 
—  eventually,  there  is  a  decline  in 
production.  Strawberry  growing 
moves  in  and  out  of  a  section  as 
yields,  because  of  disease  and  insect 
troubles,  decline.  Tomato  culture  in 
some  canning  sections  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  a  time  because  of  blight. 
The  growing  of  sweet  potatoes  must 
be  shifted  in  order  to  avoid  the  vari¬ 
ous  rot  diseases  that  accumulate 
after  continuous  growing.  An  obscure 
disease  may  be  brought  in  on  seed 
or  plant;  it  spreads  before  it  is  fully 
recognized.  Always  there  are  stray 
insects  that  rapidly  multiply  on  ci’ops 
of  their  favorite  forage.  Cucurbits 
are  even  more  susceptible  than  other 
crops  in  this  regard.  Soils  where  they 
are  grown  should  have  a  longer  rest 
period,  preferably  three  or  more 
years.  What  then  can  the  gardener 
and  small  grower  do  .to  keep  up  ex¬ 
cellence  of  quality?  After  standard 
disinfection  of  seed,  he  may  shift  his 
crop  to  another  site  in  the  garden.  He 
should  gather  up  and  burn  the  vines 
and  stems  of  a  crop  immediately  it  is 
harvested,  rather  than  carefully 
nurture  disease  in  a  compost  heap. 

It  is  only  a  reasonable  precaution, 
before  planting,  to  disinfect  melon 
seed  with  suitable  material  to  kill 
any  adhering  anthracnose  or  blights; 
we  have  never  picked  quality  melons 
from  diseased  or  weak  growing  vines. 
Also,  we  like  a  plentiful  and  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  nitrogen  to  finish 
the  crop.  A  clover  sod,  plowed  down 
the  Fall  before  so  that  the  stems  may 
be  rotted,  is  ideal;  or  a  good  coating 


the  varieties  of  melons  grown  in  the 
Far  West*  satisfactory  to  use  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Such  vines  do  not 
hold  up,  nor  do  they  net  so  heavily 
here.  This  also  is  true  of  the  lightly 
netted  Sugar  Rock  and  Pride  of  Wis¬ 
consin  strains  which  we  have  tried. 
The  latter  have  always  been  more 
susceptible  to  mildew  and  mosaic 
than  our  other  Eastern  sorts.  An  ex¬ 
ception  might  be  made  of  the  old 
time  Osage  (later,  Burrell  Gem)  and, 
for  the  home  garden,  of  the  awkward 
shaped  Banana.  It  is  a  surprising 
novelty  of  quality.  Both  sorts  seem 
quite  adapted  to  black  soils  which 
are  not  usually  considered  good  for 
melon  growing. 

We  have  been  quite  successful 
with  strains  of  Delicious  and  Purdue 
No.  44.  For  a  main  crop  we  have 
found  Iroquois,  developed  by  the 
New  York  Station,  dependable.  It  is 
a  thick  fleshed  heavy  melon  which 
should  be  sold  by  the  pound  rather 
than  the  bushel.  The  quality,  unless 
in  a  season  of  excessive  rainfall,  has 
been  very  satisfactory  with  us. 

Melon  plants  respond  to  frequent 
shallow  cultivation,  keeping  the  fine 
soil  closely  drawn  up  around  the 
stem  to  prevent  wind  whipping.  In 
handwork  we  like  the  scuffle  hoe 
which  slides  with  little  disturbance 
under  the  extended  vines.  With  either 
horse  or  tractor  cultivation,  wide 
shallow  running  sweeps  are  used 
rather  than  straight  shovels.  After 
the  vines  extend  pretty  well  across 
the  middles,  we  use  hoes  only  for 
pigweed  and  tumbleweed. 

Quality  can  be  picked  only  from* 
luxuriant  vines.  Vines  must  be 
healthy  to  mature  good  melons.  If,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  your  plants 
go  down,  quit  harvesting  even  if  the 
product  looks  all  right.  The  melons 
will  be  tasteless;  if  picked  before 
ripe  stage,  they  will  lack  sugar  and 
flavor.  For  a  nearby  market  the  stem 
should  show  a  separation  from  the 
vine,  or  “full  slip.”  If  a  rough  varie¬ 
ty,  the  netting  should  be  heavy  and 
deep.  W.  A.  Withrow 

Connecticut 


Before  you  buy  a  Silo,  get 
the  facts  about  this  new 
exclusive  Harder  feature. 
Write  or  phone. 

Harder  Silo  Company 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today  1 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  0IGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!)  I 

Prices  from  $99.80  up.  The  /r\  } 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for.  rtfrT— 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with  1 

power  take-off.  Fastest  power 

auger  return.  Heavy  hi-speed  two  [ 

flight  auger  Safety  clutch  pre- 

vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 

pins  Strictly  one-man  machine.  fS) 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices  pcx  - 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  5-077  Elm  St..  Ottiwi,  Kins  ^  Pending 


THAOTOPLS 

And  farm  implements  for  sale.  Panther  track  type 
tractors,  new.  at  $550.00.  All  Implements,  spreaders, 
milking  machines,  deep  freezers,  tractor  parts  ami 
accessories  at  reduced  prices.  See  us  before  you  buy. 

VERMONT  GATEWAY  AUTO  C0„  INC.  WHITE 
RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT  Phones:  480-488-489 


255 


Protect  Your  Home 

AND  YOUR  .-iSSate 
LOVED  ONES 

AGAINST 

fire  mm 


Now  you  can 
have  two  Fire 
Fighters  that 
help  save  lives. 

One  sounds  the 

alarm  ...  the  other  puts  the  fire  out. 
Here's  the  perfect  combination  for  low 
cost  protection  ...  a  must  for  every 
home! 

SCOTS  GUARD  Automatic  Fire  Alqp 

Simply  hang  this  wonderful  life-saver  18" 
from  ceiling  near  fire  hazard.  Requires  no 
contact  with  flames.  The  piercing  alarm  goes 
off  when  temperature  reaches  I30°F.  Just 
hang  it  up  and  it's  ready  for  use  ...  no 
wiring,  no  batteries,  no  installation.  Sturdy, 
durable  construction  .  .  .  measuring  only 
4'/j"  x  6'/j".  Built  for  a  lifetime  of  depend 
able  protection. 


Tyre-Weez 


#  Kidde  Fyre  Freez,  con¬ 
taining  carbon  dioxide, 
smothers  fires  by  choking  off  the  flames 
instantly.  What's  more,  wonderful, 
new  Fyre  Freez  is  safe,  easy  to  use. 

Just  point  it  at  the  fire  and  turn  the 
nozzle.  No  complicated  directions  .  .  . 
so  easy  to  operate,  a  child  can  do  it. 

Perfect  for  the  home  because  it  will 
not  deteriorate  or  corrode  ...  no  an¬ 
nual  recharging  necessary  ...  so  safe 
you  can  spray  foods  without  spoil¬ 
ing  them. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Scots  Guard  $3.95  ear,  3  for  $10.95 

Fyre  Freez * — . each  9.95 

1  Scots  Guard  &  I  Fyre  Freez  12.95 
3  Scots  Guards  &  I  Fyre  Freez  18.95 

Order  today.  Send  check  or  money  order.  We 
pay  postage.  Money  back  guarantee  in  10  days 
il  not  satisfied.  ■  _ 


PEERLESS  CONSUMER-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  B 

300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


CURE 

that 

^SUCKER” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

The  new  minimum  wage  law  will  in  the  Northeast  if  Maine,  New 
add  to  the  grower’s  woes  for  it  will  Hampshire  and  Vermont  should 
mean  an  increase  of  five  to  15  per  have  maximum  production, 
cent  in  the  cost  of  hourly  labor.  This  Westford,  Mass.  Ben  W.  Drew 

is  an  important  item  when  40  to  - • 

50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  growing,  Two  things  that  growers  will  need 
picking  and  marketing  of  apples  is  to  watch  out  for  are  the  economical 
in  labor.  Little  can  be  done  in  use  of  labor  and  the  efficiency  of 
eliminating  hand  operations  when  labor  and  their  plantings  of  varieties 
growing  apples,  without  hurting  the  to  favor  the  use  of  labor.  The  biggest 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Advanced  ma-  expense  is  harvesting.  The  second 
chinery  designed  to  lower  pro-  item,  and  it  is  equally  important,  is 
duction  costs  is  in  operation  but  in  spraying.  If  apple  harvesting  is 
the  over-all  picture  their  saving  is  mechanized,  and  it  may  be,  then  the 
infinitesimal  when  compared  with  harvesting  of  one  apple  at  a  time  and 
the  whole  cost  structure.  For  ex-  the  bringing  down  of  half  a  bushel 
ample,  the  more  efficient  spraying  from  a  tree  to  the  ground  may  be 
machinery  is  largely  counter-  handled  in  a  different  way.  Today  it 
balanced  by  the  greater  fight  against  is  a  very  costly  operation, 
insects.  Materials  largely  make  up  Many  important  districts  have  cen- 
the  remaining  costs  of  apple  growing,  tered  plantings  on  one  variety.  We 
As  the  individual  fruit  grower  has  see  it  in  New  England  and  the 
little  control  over  the  price  of  what  Hudson  Valley  where  McIntosh  is 
he  has  to  pay  for  his  spray  material,  sometimes  60  per  cent  of  all  varieties 
packages,  machinery,  etc.,  nothing  grown.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the 
can  be  done  to  lower  the  cost  of  these  labor  essential  to  harvest  60  per  cent 
items.  The  fruit  grower  cannot  re-  of  the  fruit  in  a  district  in  the  time 
fuse  to  buy  materials  he  needs  for  available  for  proper  harvesting  of  a 
he  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  variety  like  McIntosh.  - 

maintain  his  investment.  Once  an  There  was  disaster  in  certain  dis- 
or chard  is  not  taken  care  of,  the  tricts,  especially  in  the  early  harvest- 
grower’s  possibility  of  making  a  ing  of  fruit  this  past  year  and  in 
profit  is  nil.  many  cases  it  was  clearly  due  to 

The  outlook  for  1950  can  be  said  to  failure  to  appreciate  that  in  an  early 
be  better  than  1949.  The  present  season  one  cannot  harvest  by  the 
“budding”  of  apple  trees  is  much  calendar.  Some  growers  have  gotten 
lighter  than  last  year’s.  The  demand  into  the  habit  of  leaving  the  farm  in 
for  apples  should  be  greater  in  view  November  instead  of  realizing  that 
of  the  lighter  crop.  fruit  growing  is  a  12  months  a  year 

In  going  through  a  poor  return  job  and  the  job  is  not  closed  until 
year  like  1949,  the  growers  are  tak-  the  fruit  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ing  every  precaution  to  eliminate  its  consumer  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
recurrence  in  1950.  Let  it  be  said  that  Many  wish  to  sell  out  in  November 


experience  is  a  good 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


teacher. 

B.  J.  Case 


To  quote  a  friend,  we  had  too 
many  apples  nationally  in  1949  and 
too  many  McIntosh  locally.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  the  Hudson  Valley 


and  take  the  Winter  off.  Such  people 
are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  apple 
growing  under  present  conditions. 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Fraser 


Easy  Going  Comfort^- 


For 


75 


Years 


For  75  years,  men  in  the  West 
have  been  riding  in  style  and 
walking  on  air  in  their  HYER 
Boots!  HYER  Boots  are  made 
from  the  finest  materials 
obtainable . . .  and  expertly 
worked  by  master  craftsmen. 
You  can  count  on  them  to  give 
you  more  comfort. . .  more  hard 
wear,  and  more  style,  whether 
you  choose  a  service  or  dress 
boot.  Available  inawidechoice 
of  stock  designs... 
or  custom  made  in 


Fruit  growers  in  the  Champlain 
Valley  produced  a  fine  crop  of  apples 


dTiTr.  eth 

ELECTRIC 
y&faiAt&K  WEANER 

CURES  both  calves  sucking  calves,  calf  and  cow 
"milk  thieves".  As  effective  as  electric  fence, 
COMPACT  — simple  size  adjustments — harmless 
—  mounts  on  any  halter  Rugged  metal  con¬ 
struction. 

DOUBLE  CONTROLS  —  allows  shocking  only 
when  animal  sucks.  Operates  on  flashlight 
batteries.  GUARANTEED! 

ORDER  TODAY.  Send  $8.95  check,  cash,  or 
money  order.  C.O.D  charges  extra. 

* _  Address  Dept.  A _ 


JOHNSTON’S  FARM  SUPPLY 

BOX  52— COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS  BRANCH 
MINNEAPOLIS  21.  MINNESOTA 


The  BEAR  CATLiSm 

COMBINATION  iDrop-Apron) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn,  //  Marfpl 

roughage  bundles  or  v.  /  T  irS? 
bale  flakes  and  no  ZA-DFI 

monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5003-C,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 


I  agree  with  this  friend.  While  this  in  1949  which  is  being  moved 
coming 'year  will  probably  not  see  a  through  several  channels.  Some  crops 
repetition  of  this,  nevertheless  New  have  not  produced  a  profit  for  the 
York  apple  growers  should  begin  to  growers  while  others  have  been  more 
plan  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  fortunate.  It  has  been  a  tight  squeeze 
another  year  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  to  make  a  profit  because  of  the  sharp 
known  fact  that  years  when  the  decline  in  prices  and  high  cost  of 
national  crop  is  100  to  110  million  spraying  for  insect  pests  due  to  an 
bushels,  growers  and  distributors  abnormally  dry  season.  Generally  the 
alike  make  a  profit.  growers  have  put  up  an  excellent 

We  must  find  varieties  more  pack  of  fruit, 
adaptable  to  marketing  than  is  our  Fruit  buds  for  1950  are  numerous, 
favorite  McIntosh  —  harder  apples,  With  an  even  break  from  the  ele- 
longer  keepers  and  ones  that  can  be  ments,  there  should  be  a  normal  crop 
used  for  prepackaging  in  small  pack-  this  Fall.  The  close  margin  between 
ages,  a  method  that  is  sure  to  come,  cost  of  production  and  prospective 
Our  new  Monroe,  so  recently  origin-  selling  prices  will  call  for  much 
ated  and  named  by  the  N.  Y.  Fruit  thought  and  careful  planning  of 
Testing  Association,  might  be  a  va-  every  operation  in  the  growing  and 
riety  worth  our  consideration.  These  handling  of  the  crop.  We  now  have 
methods,  to  beat  the  present  fruit  one-man  spray  outfits  and  concen- 
depression,  are  simple  ones  that  any  trated  spray  mixtures,  making  possi- 
grower  can  carry  out  without  govern-  ble  some  savings  in  costs  of  spray- 
ment  aid  and  ones  that  would  stablize  ing.  We  are  able  to  apply  our  nitro- 
our  apple  industry.  In  this  idea,  each  gen  through  the  spray  tank  along 
grower  would  have  to  do  his  share  with  other  materials  for  insect  and 
and  not  just  expect  his  neighbor  to  disease  control.  There  are  now  me- 
do  it.  chanical  pruners  and  brush  shred - 

The  fruit  grower  should  diversify  ders.  Someone,  sometime,  will  con- 
his  fruit  crops  —  peaches,  pears,  trive  a  mechanical  apple  picker, 
cherries  or  some  of  the  small  fruits.  All  the  great  economies  effected  by 
This  can  fortify  us  for  some  of  the  the  growers  can  easily  be  offset  by 
bad  years  that  may  be  ahead.  difficulties  of  coordination  in  the 

Milton,  N.  Y.  Walter  R.  Clarke  marketing  of  our  fruit.  It  cannot  be 

_  emphasized  too  often  that  there  must 

_  .,  .  .  „  ..  be  better  liaison  between  grower  and 

Fruit  growing,  as  we  now  know  it,  j^^keter.  Buyers  and  retailers  need 
has  been  a  development  of  our  tunes.  jaiow  more  about  growers’  prob- 
1  his  half  century  has  seen  the  many  jemg(  such  as  cost  of  production, 
small  farm  orchards  give  way  to  t  e  weather  hazard  and  its  effect  on 
vast  specialized  industry  that  it  is  qUajqy  etc.  in  turn,  the  grower 
today  Barrel  pumps  and  pans  green  ^houl£\now 

more  about  packaging, 

have  been  supplemented  by  auto-  ag  reqUjred  by  buyers,  expensive 
matic  sprayers  and  DDT.  Less  than  a  handling  costs  incurred  at  city  levels, 
dozen  commercial  varieties  of  apples  an{|  distribution  problems  in  general, 
fill  the  crop  reports,  while  ™any,  cannot  glide  back  to  the  old  in- 

many  ,n}ore  were  grown,  recognized  eqjcient  level.  That  is  not  the  tra- 
and  sold  in  the  years  ago.  Still  look-  ditional  American  way. 

Donald  F.  Green 


Chazy,  N.  Y. 


ing  back,  we  see  an  industry  with  a 
virtual  monopoly  over  the  fresh  fruit 
market,  in  the  wintertime  in  1900, 

now  faced  with  competition  from  The  government’s  report  about 

many  points  which  equals  in  volume  estimated  yield  of  apples  this  year 
the  total  apple  production.  The  other  emphasized  that  we  had  a  much 
basic  change  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  larger  yield  than  10  years  ago,  but 
our  apple  export  industry.  Our  two  failed  to  emphasize  that  we  had  20 
largest  areas  of  production  were  de-  million  more  people  to  consume  the 
veloped  on  the  basis  of  an  export  crop,  or  that  the  per  capita 

market.  It  illustrates  how  flexible  quantity  was  less  than  10  years 
apple  growing  has  been,  and  why  it  ago.  This  has  resulted  in  a  depress- 
must  remain  so  in  the  years  ahead.  ing  effect  on  sales  or,  in  other  words, 
I  can  be  sure  of  only  one  thing  has  created  a  buyer’s  market, 
for  1950.  It  will  be  an  unusual  sea-  The  question  is  —  What  are  we 

son,  at  least  different  from  1949.  First,  going  to  do  about  it?  First,  I  am  op- 

we  must  not  feel  that  the  large  crop  posed  to  all  forms  of  socialism  but, 
and  low  prices  of  1949  are  a  guarantee  as  long  as  it  is  imposed  upon  us,  I 
of  a  smaller  crop  and  higher  prices  demand  as  a  fruit  grower,  my  full 
for  1950.  The  1950  crop  could  be  share  of  the  so-called  benefits.  As  for 
larger.  There  could  be  more  McIntosh  (Continued  on  Page  258) 
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FEET  HURT? 


LIKE  WALKING 
.  „  „  ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 

When  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Believe  patnful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES.  COBNS,  SOBS 
HEELS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  Believe  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
In  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
...  1  cap  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S-,  Com¬ 
merce.  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98,  we 
pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 
with,  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mail  NOW  I 

ORTHO.  INC.,  DEPT.  5-C,  w 

2700  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 
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CATS  PAW 

ftubber\\  EELS &Sotes 


"FIN!  ST  MAO!" 


This  tractor 
gets  TOUGH ! 

Plenty  of  weight  and  power  to  handle 
light  bulldozing,  cultivating,  plow¬ 
ing  and  heavy  mowfhg. 

large  4.00  x  18 
heavy  lugged  trac¬ 
tor  tires  or  5.00x16 
tires  optional  for 
work  in  soft  ground. 
Ask  your  Cunning¬ 
ham  Dealer  for  a 
free  demonstration 
of  the  Truck  Gar¬ 
dener. 


15  attachments  for  year 
around  use.  Write  for  Free 
literature. 


James  Cunningham  Son  &  Co.,0ept36 
Rochester  8,  N.Y. 
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YOU  Get  the  Work  Done  Better  with 

Frick  Power  Farming  Machinery 


Whether  you  need  equipment  for  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  threshing,  mowing,  chopping,  silo  filling, 
baling,  manure  spreading,  hammer-milling,  dehydrating,  sawing, 
planing,  hauling,  lifting,  or  belt  work,  there’s  a  Frick  machine  of 
the  size  and  type  to  meet  your  requirements  exactly.  Get  catalogs 
and  prices  today:  convenient  Branches  and  Dealers  are  at  your 
service. 

Visit  your  Frick  Branch  at  Amsterdam  or  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
Easton,  Penna.,  or  the  Frick  representative  at  Augusta,  Maine. 


\& 

/  ■ 

V/  Y  1 

I  rora  large  farms  and  small  ones  comes  the  same  story 
—a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  with  Planet  Jr.  Equipment  helps 
the  farmer  do  more  work  better  with  less  manpower.  That’s  profitable  farming! 

You  have  your  choice  of  1%,  2%,  3,  and  5  H.  P.  in  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  .  .  .  with 
specialized  Planet  Jr.  Equipment  that  keeps  your  tractor  on  the  job  the  year  around. 

Planet  Jr.  makes  planting, 'fertilizing,  and  cultivating  equipment  for  almost  everv- 

Pl'a°ig/r°  Dealer!'0''’  "  ha"d’  horse’  and  operation.  See  rour  lo2l 


\  HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 

)  CATALOGS 

At  this  season  of  the  year  thousands  of  readers  study  with  interest  the 
attractive  Spring  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  the  prominent  seed  and 
nursery  houses.  These  catalogs  contain  a  description  of  all  of  the  well- 
known  standard  varieties  as  well  as  detailed  information  about  new  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  not  yet  become  familiar  to  the  public.  Many  also  contain 
illustrations  printed  in  natural  colors  that  enable  the  reader  to  visualize  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  described.  We  ai'e  listing  below  some  of  the  catalogs 
that  have  recently  come  to  our  desk.  They  may  be  obtained  free,  simply  by 
writing  to  the  concern  specified  and  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book  —  32  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  are  listed  and  accurately 
described  in  this  illustrated  catalog.  Old 
favorites  and  new  varieties  are  all  included. 
It  specifies  the  area  where  each  variety  has 
proven  most  successful.  A  chapter  devoted 
to  the  proper  culture  of  strawberry  plants 
provides  helpful  information  in  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  methods, 
fertilizing,  mulching,  etc.  Blueberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes  and  Asparagus  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  interesting  and  attractive 
booklet.  It’s  free.  Address  Rayner  Bros., 
Salisbury  5,  Maryland. 


Harris  Seed  Catalog  —  Every  vegetable 
grower  and  gardener  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  illustrated  seed  catalog.  It  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  complete 
seed  catalogs  available.  Practically  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  vegetables  are  described 
and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  flowers. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  many  species 
of  flowers  are  shown  in  natural  color.  Farm 
seeds,  berries  and  garden  supplies  are  all 
included.  Both  commercial  growers  and 
backyard  gardeners  should  write  promptly 
for  this  free  book.  Address  Jos.  Harris  Co., 
19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nursery  Catalog  —  This 
complete  nursery  catalog  and  planting  guide 
covers  practically  all  kinds  of  fruits,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  berries.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  a  wide  selection  of  popular  peach 
varieties  including  the  Erly-Red-Fre.  a 
patented  and  exclusive  variety.  Numerous 
illustrations  in  natural  color  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  comprehensive  nur¬ 
sery  catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Write  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries, 
Box  R  310,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Burpee  Seed  Catalog  —  Flower  growers 
will  revel  in  the  vast  assortment  of  flowers 
illustrated  in  this  popular  seed  catalog.  It 
features  many  new  varieties  recently  de¬ 
veloped  at  Burpee’s  Floradale  Seed  Farms. 
All  the  old  favorites  are  also  included.  An 
equally  wide  selection  of  vegetable  seeds 
adds  to  the  interest  this  book  will  have  for 
every  gardener.  It  carries  numerous  color 
illustrations  of  both  flowers  and  vegetables. 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Address 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  548  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wilson's  Nursery  Catalog  —  This  is  one  of 
the  season’s  most  attractive  nursery  catalogs. 
It  is  printed  on  high  grade  paper  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  It  features  “new  fruits 
of  outstanding  merit,”  and  will  appeal  to 
both  the  commercial  orchardist  and  the 
suburbanite.  All  the  standard  varieties  of 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears  and  plums 
are  described  and  illustrated.  Also  an  ex¬ 
tensive  selection  of  flowering  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens,  roses  and  vines,  as  well  as  straw¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  currants  and  other  small 
fruits  are  included.  It’s  free.  Address 
Wilson’s  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Henderson  Seed  Catalog  —  “Everything  for 
the  Garden”  accurately  describes  this  144 
page  illustrated  catalog  that  will  bold  the 
attention  of  gardeners  for  hours.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  standard  types  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  new  varieties  recently  intro¬ 
duced.  An  extensive  selection  of  garden  tools 
and  accessories  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
amateur  and  professional  gardener  and  many 
color  illustrations  are  among  the  outstanding 
features.  Every  gardener  should  have  a 
copy.  Address  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  30 
Henderson  Bldg.,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


Maloney  Fruit  &.  Flower  Book  —  Fruits 
Flowers,  Seeds  and  Ornamentals  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  covers  of  this  complete 
nursery  catalog.  Grapes,  Berries,  Nuts  and 
other  nursery  products  are  amohg  the  many 
products  described.  A  post  card  will  bring  it 
to  you.  Write  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery,  58 
Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  —  An  interesting  and 
helpful  booklet  intended  for  growers  of  farm 
crops  and  packed  with  useful  information 
It  covers  all  the  leading  farm  seeds — Corn 
Oats,  Potatoes,  Buckwheat,  Rye,  Alfalfa  and 
all  the  grasses.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
hybrid  corn.  It  is  a  booklet  that  will  prove 
popular  with  farmers  but  is  not  intended  for 
backyard  gardeners.  It’s  free.  Address  A.  H 
Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32- A,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Ledden  Seed  &  Plant  Book  —  Intended 
primarily  for  the  truck  farmer  and  home 
gardener,  this  book  features  a  complete  line 
of  vegetable  seeds  and  plants.  Practically 
every  kind  of  vegetable  is  included  and  also 
a  wide  assortment  of  flower  seeds.  A  vege¬ 
table  planting  table  that  specifies  the  proper 
time  and  planting  methods  will  prove  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  to  the  amateur.  Address 
Orol  Ledden  &  Son,  Box  R,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Rohrer's  Seed  Annual  —  An  attractively 
printed  catalog  with  many  illustratons  in 
natural  color.  It  is  a  complete  seed  catalog 
and  covers  practically  all  kinds  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  It  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  a  discussion  of  various 
varieties  of  hybrid  seed  com  recommended 
for  the  Northeastern  States.  It’s  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro.,  Box  70,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa. 


Miller’s  Nursery  Guide  —  15  selected  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  are  among  the  many  nursery 
items  included  in  this  ilustrated  catalog. 
Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
new  Steuben  grape,  a  recent  creation  of 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  which 
extremely  enthusiastic  claims  are  made. 
Dwarf  fruit  trees,  nut  trees  and  a  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
plants,  as  well  as  standard  fruit  trees,  are 
among  the  other  items  listed.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  in  natural  color.  Address 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake  Rd., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


AUEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  3477  North  Fifth  Street,  Phila.  40,  Pa. 


Dibble  Farm  Seed  Book  —  This  illustrated 
catalog  is  devoted  solely  to  farm  seeds  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  grower  of 
farm  crops.  It  features  all  the  popular  va¬ 
rieties  of  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Soy 
i  Beans  and  Grasses.  It  is  adorned  with  many 
j  beautiful  color  illustrations.  If  you  grow 
!  farm  crops,  write  for  it.  Address  Edw.  F. 
i  Dibble,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls, 


Gladious  Book  —  Bulb  specialties  and 
garden  fruits  are  the  predominant  theme  of 
this  neat  illustrated  catalog.  Although  much 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  popular  prize 
winning  gladiolus  varieties,  the  book  also 
includes  other  bulbs  and  garden  plants. 
Address  Alfred  L.  Moses,  50  Lake  Ave., 
Lima,  N.  Y. 


Less  labor — less  material — less  time — less 
equipment  used  in  spraying  operations 
mean  more  money  saved  in  production  of 
fruit,  vegetable,  meat  and  grain  crops. 
Concentrate  spraying  with  the  new  Hardie 
Orchard  Mist  Sprayer  enables  the  fruit 
grower  to  make  300  gallons  cover  what 
used  to  require  2400  gallons  and  to  do  it 
with  one  man  instead  of  six,  one  tractor 
Instead  of  two,  three  pounds  of  chemical 
Instead  of  four.  Every  sprayer  in  the  big 
Hordie  line  is  especially  designed  and 
equipped  to  sove  labor,  time  and  material. 
A  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  delivering 
from  4  GPM  at  300  P.S.I.  to  80  GPM  at 
1000  P.S.I.  for  spraying  trees,  row  crops, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  for  weed  control  in 
corn  and  grain.  Write  for  catalog.  State 
what  you  want  to  spray.  The  Hardie  Mfg. 
'Company,  Hudson,  Mich.  Sales  and  service 
'everywhere  in  the  world. 


N.  Y. 


Robson  Seed  Catalog  —  Both  new  and  old 
varieties  that  are  especially  recommended 
for  farm  and  garden  are  featured  in  this 
book.  It  will  appeal  especially  to  com¬ 
mercial  growers  who  want  improved  strains 
of  high  quality.  Home  gardeners  will  find  it 
of  equal  interest.  All  the  garden  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  varieties  of  hybrid  sweet 
corn,  are  accurately  described.  Certified 
Seed  Potatoes,  Hybrid  Field  Com,  Oats,  Rye 
and  Grass  Seeds  are  among  the  many  other 
items  included  in  this  illustrated  book. 
Address  Robson  Seed  Farms,  Box  84,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nursery  Catalog  —  If  you  are 
going  to  plant  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  or 
berries,  this  catalog  will  prove  of  interest. 
It  covers  all  the  standard  varieties'  of  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  other  ornamentals, 
as  well  as  grapes,  berries  and  other  small 
fruits.  It  is  a  complete  fruit  catalog  and 
attractively  illustrated.  It’s  free.  Write 
Kelly  Bros.  Nursery,  33  Maple  St.,  Dans¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 


Buntings’  Fruits  and  Flowers  —  Beautiful 
illustrations  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural 
color  make  this  general  nursery  catalog  es¬ 
pecially  appealing  to  the  eye.  These  illus¬ 
trations  help  the  reader  to  visualize  what  is 
described  in  the  text  matter.  If  interested  in 
fruits,  flowers,  ornamentals  or  berries,  send 
for  a  copy  of  this  free  book.  Address 
Buntings’  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  28,  Selbyville, 
Delaware. 


Holmes  Seed  Catalog  —  A  complete  seed 
catalog  covering  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  garden  accessories.  It  is  printed 
on  high  grade  paper  and  contains  many 
illustrations,  as  well  as  a  clear  description 
of  the  varieties  offered.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  request.  Address  Holmes  Seed  Co., 
Dept.  R,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Musser  Forestry  Catalog  —  Hardwood  and 
evergreen  seedlings,  ornamental  shade 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  hedges  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  types  of  ornamental  and  forest 
nursery  stock  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  free  illustrated  catalog  issued  by 
Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Box  20B,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Soil  Management  in  Peach 
Orchards 

(Continued  from  Page  245) 

tied  up  in  the  soil  complex.  Others 
believe  that  certain  minor  elements 
in  the  mulch  may  satisfy  a  hitherto 
unknown  “hunger”  in  the  tree. 

There  are  often  several  sources  of 
mulching  material  overlooked  by 
growers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
once  a  grower  is  “sold”  on  the  idea 
of  mulching,  he  appears  to  be  able 
to  get  sufficient  mulch  quite  cheaply. 
For  instance,  New  Jersey  growers 
have  obtained  sawdust,  wood  shav¬ 
ings,  corncobs,  cornstalks  and 
spoiled  hay  often  just  for  the  cost 
of  hauling  the  material.  Admittedly, 
if  all  orchardists  in  the  East  began 
a  regular  mulching  program,  ma¬ 
terials  would  become  quite  scarce 


and  expensive.  Some  growers  have 
taken  care  of  this  problem  by  grow¬ 
ing  their  mulch  on  their  own  farms. 

Peach  trees  have  been  grown 
successfully  in  a  permanent  sod 
without  the  addition  of  mulch  from 
an  outside  source.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Ohio  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station.  A  peach 
orchard  was  set  in  southwestern  Ohio 
in  1932  and  cultivated  for  the  first 
two  years.  Since  1934,  it  has  been 
kept  in  permanent  clover -bluegrass 
sod,  with  no  outside  mulching  ma¬ 
terials  added.  The  trees  received 
two  to  three  times  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  normally 
recommended  for  trees  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  that  area.  Yield  records, 
available  through  1944,  show  that 
these  trees  averaged  over  250  bushels 
per  acre  per  year  for  the  four-year 
period,  1941  through  1944. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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★  GRAVELY  ★ 

TRACTOR/>0MKft 


FOR  YOUR 

SMALL  FARM 

5  HP 


2  SPEEDS  FORWARD 

AND 

REVERSE 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  FLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
BOX  321  DUNBAR,  WEST  VA. 


LOOK 

lor  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  ana  security— 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227-H  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


D.  C.  ARC  WELDER 

$300.00  Value— Only  $97  50 
200  Amperes  Continuous  Duty 

Dp  to  250  amps,  intermittent 
duty.  Easily  mounted  on 
tractor.  Welding 
by  dial  type 
antee  with  money 
trial  period.  Write 
literature  and  catalog. 

35c  for  PLAN  “Build  Yo 
er  from  Aircraft 


LEJAY  MFG.  817  Lejay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  ore  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U,  S,  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


Wanted  by  Police 


The  Connecticut  State  Police  are 
looking  for  this  man — Lincoln  Pettit, 
Monroe,  Conn.,  farmer. 

The  Connecticut  State  Police  has 
asked  for  the  cooperation  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  its  readers 
in  an  attempt  to  locate  Lincoln 
Pettit,  farmer,  who  formerly  resided 
in  Monroe,  Conn. 

Several  months  ago  Pettit  aban¬ 
doned  his  wife  and  child  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  When  he  left,  he  took  with 
him  a  young  girl,  Karen  Christine 
Kirby,  whom  he  abducted  from  her 
parents. 

Pettit  is  described  as  38  years  of 
age,  five  feet,  seven  inches  in  height, 
weighing  175  pounds.  When  last  seen, 
he  was  driving  a  1936  green  Ford 
sedan  bearing  Connecticut  regis¬ 
tration  UE-210. 

'  The  Kirby  girl  is  described  as  13 
years  of  age,  five  feet,  four  inches 
in  height,  weighing  120  pounds. 

The  Connecticut  State  Police  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Pettit 
may  be  located  somewhere  in  the 
area  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  Any 
information  about  Pettit  or  leading 
to  his  apprehension,  as  well  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  young  girl,  should 
be  sent  directly  to  Edward  J.  Hickey, 
Commissioner  of  State  Police,  De¬ 
partment  of  ‘State  Police,  100  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 
Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 
MOORE’S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Swedesboro  I,  N.  J. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1950  now  ready.  53rd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


FARMERS  SAVE  UP  TO  $50. 

each  on  these  two  high 
duality  Krop  King  farm 
wagons,  4  ton  capacity 
heavy  duty  $99.50:  3 

ton  capacity  $79.50.  Both 
wagons  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  for  several  years. 
They  are  built  rugged  and 
strong  to  take  heavy  loads.  Fully  guaranteed  by  mfg. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  to  S.  SIMONS  MACHINE 
WORKS,  BOX  72.  CORNWALL  HEIGHTS,  PENNA. 


-SALESMEN  WANTED- 

Old  established  firm  wants  energetic  reliable  men  to 
sell  quality  line  of  Mineral  Feed  Supplements,  Dairy 
Cleansers.  Disinfectants,  Insecticides,  Udder  Oint¬ 
ment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairying 
essential  Full  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO.  INC.. 
IRVING  AVE.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30e.  Jumbo  size  35e.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service,  Room  5C.  25  N.  George,  York.  Pa. 


RAT  FOOLER  BOX 

Patented.  Gets  rats  and  mice.  They  lick  poison  Antu 
from  feet  and  die.  No  exposed  poison.  No  traps  to 

reset.  Box  and  poison  $3.50  postpaid.  Dozen  or  more 
less  20%  C.  0.  D.  Mail  order  and  $3.50  to  — 

RAT  FOOLER  BOX,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  lor  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

MR.  FARMER:  Write  now  for  free  copy  of 

IRVING’S  1950  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  Slashed.  Bargains  Galore. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  FARGO.  N.  DAK. 

P®*-,L  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
£  1  rofesslonai  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 

service.  Young  Photo  Sorvice,  43-C,  Albany  2.  N.  Y. 


“Today”  Can  Use  A  Little 
Bit  of  “Yesterday” 

Having  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  many  years,  1  am 
inclined  to  go  along  with  L.  B.  Reber 
of  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  and 
E.  O.  S.  who  wrote  “Thoughts  of  an 
Old-Time  Farmer”  in  the  January  21 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who 
believe  these  modern  times  are  not 
as  wonderful  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  Not  that  I  don’t  enjoy  the 
modern  conveniences  which  have 
lightened  life’s  burdens  so  much. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
that  we  have  paid  too  high  a  price 
for  it  all.  We  have  lost  the  thought  of 
neighborliness  and  community 
gathering,  barn  raising,  etc.  —  all  so 
much  a  part  of  our  lives  years  ago. 
Nowadays  it’s  every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  The 
almighty  dollar  is  everything  and  it 
matters  not  how  we  get  it.  We  think 
only  of  worldly  things,  not  realizing 
we  are  not  on  this  earth  for  our  own 
selfish  purpose,  but  to  render  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  help  make  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

There  is  no  home  life  today  as  we 
once  knew  it.  There  is  so  much  to 
divert  our  children’s  attention — the 
movies,  the  juke  box  in  these  so- 
called  restaurants,  etc.  (much  worse 
than  the  oldtime  saloon).  Years  ago, 
the  home  was  the  center  of  good 
times,  which  was  as  it  should  be. 

Father  is  so  busy  piling  up  money 
and  worldly  goods,  his  family  sees 
little  of  him.  Mother  feels  neglected, 
so  she  in  turn  steps  out,  leaving  the 
children  without  any  home  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  proper  training. 

Consequently  we  have  juvenile 
delinquency.  If  this  is  the  price  of 
progress,  I  want  no  part  of  it.  The 
need,  and  the  ability,  to  do  good  is 
unlimited,  yet  we  have  misused  this 
power.  Today  there  is  no  longer  any 
sense  of  security,  only  a  dread  of 
what  the  future  may  bring.  And  our 
politicians  are  actually  encouraging 
people  to  be  afraid,  figuring  that  in 
that  way  they,  the  people,  will  de¬ 
pend  more  on  them,  the  politicians. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y,  e.  m.  k. 


March  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  Getting  your  Itractor  ready 
for  Spring. 

2.  Avoiding  furrow  breaks  in 
rear  tractor  tires. 

3.  Easier  steering  for  your 
tractor. 

4.  Something  new  in  farm 
greases. 


Getting  your  tractor 
ready  for  Spring. 


You’ll  be  giving  that  tractor  of  yours 
plenty  of  hard  work  this  Spring,  plowing 
and  discing  for  hours  at  a  time.  You’ll 
want  to  be  sure  it’s  in  tip-top  shape. 

Here’s  a  good  way  to  flush  out  the 
winter  oil  and  sludge:  1.  Run  the  motor 
until  warm,  then  drain.  2.  Put  in  3  quarts 
of  clean  oil  and  run  the  engine  for  4  min¬ 
utes.  3.  Drain  and  refill  with  summer- 
grade  Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 

You  can  buy  Gulflube  in  the  new  5- 
gallon  size  now.  You  get  two  things  for 
your  money  that  way. 

A  premium-type  oil,  refined  by  Gulf’s 
famous  Multi-Sol  Process.  And  a  rugged 
all-metal  utility  can,  a  strong  one  you 
can  bang  around  plenty.  It’s  a  good  deal. 
Use  the  oil— keep  the  can! 


Twelve  pounds  inflation  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  field  work.  But  when  you’re 
plowing,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  add  4  lbs. 
more  air  pressure  to  the  furrow  wheel. 
This  offsets  the  extra  weight  thrown  on 
it  by  the  tilt  of  the  tractor. 


Otherwise,  the  sidewall  might  Suckle 
in  the  furrow,  eventually  breaking  the 
casing  cords  and  shortening  the  life  of 
the  tire. 


Easier  steering 
for  your  tractor. 


Sometimes  good  handling  of  your  farm 
tractor  is  even  more  important  than 
good  traction.  And  for  easy  handling,  you 
can’t  beat  the  Gulf  Front  Tractor  Tire. 

The  raised  center  rib  gives  positive 
steering  in  soft  soil,  and  the  tire  won’t 
cut  in  because  of  its  extra-wide  tread. 

Double  ridges  grip  the  furrow  wall 
when  you  pull  out  to  turn.  Tough  Gulf 
Tractor  Tires,  front  and  rear,  will  help 
you  get  more  work  out  of  your  tractor 
this  Spring. 

Reminder:  If  your  cows  switch  and 
fuss  just  when  you’re  trying  to  milk, 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  will  get  rid  of  an¬ 
noying  insects  in  a  few  seconds. 

It’s  economical,  too.  Usual  price,  only 
$1.69  a  gallon  at  your  Gulf  dealer’s. 


Something  new  in 
farm  greases. 


It’s  the  new  Gulf 

All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease.  And  it  does 
every  grease  job  that 
comes  up,  whether 
it’s  preventing  rust, 
or  lubricating  the  wa¬ 
ter  pump  or  manure  spreader.  It  has 
passed  every  test  in  the  book,  including 
wheel-bearing  and  water-leaching  tests. 

Ask  your  Gulf  dealer  about  this  handy 
new  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Brimfield,  Indiana 


The 

Biggest 

Small  Elevator 
Value  on 
the  Market 
TODAY! 


Saves  Time  and 
Labor  WINTER 
«md  SUMMER 


Sec  Y our 
Universal 
Dealer  or 
Write  for 
Illustrated 
Literature 


You  don’t  need  to  carry  the 
"cub.”  You  can  wheel  it.  Trails 
readily.  Chassis  quickly  de¬ 
tached  from  elevator  trough  if 
desired.  Trough  of  durable  18- 
gauge  Otiscoloy  steel — 6  in. 
wide  at  bottom  flaring  to  11 
in.  Trough  lengths,  16  and  22 
ft.  Permanently  oiled  and 
scaled  Fafnir  Mcchano 
bearings.  1  y2  h.p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  or  y4  h.p. 
electric  motor. 


MASTER  LABS.  •  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


SPELLS  “RATS“  BACKWARDS 
112  RATS  REPORTED  KILLED 
WITH  ONE  CAN 

'A  lb.  —  50c;  contains  horsemeat 
and  red  squill  in  sealed  can.  Send  $!  for 
2  cans,  postpaid. 


lf>' 


rid 


EtV 


MOUSE  KILLER 

Seed,  25c.  Send  $1 
for  4  packages, 
postpaid. 


■  tr>  CLUE 
I  MEMBER! 

!  Write  foi 
Sales 
proposi¬ 
tion 


DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Size*  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  63  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  renovated  by  our  craftsmen 
expertly,  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular. 
BERLEW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  18,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 

BARN  (LEANER 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-T0H  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  "A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

(ENCASED  IN  OIL) 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

BADGER  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

DEPT.  R,  DUNDAS,  WISCONSIN 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


_ _ ^  C  (J. 

7  MODELS— $99  up  Other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  ... 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in  LIR"  11  • 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

DTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1  -077  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  I. 


sSfexedce/o  Spraying,  (^n^^TCoverage 


Power  take-off 
!*and  engine- 
driven  sprayers. 


New  Myers  Silver  Cloud  Spray  Head.  One-mon 
operation.  Oscillating,  fully  adjustable.  Works  on 
ony  sprayer.  12-gun  or  8-gun  models. 


County_ 


-State_ 


2-wheel,  4-wheel  and 
skid- mo  unted — oil 
with  rust-resistant 
all-steel  tanks. 


Fewer  man-hours  are  spent  spraying 
any  orchard  with  a  reliable, 
highly-mobile  Myers  Sprayer ! 

!  Thorough  coverage  of  every  leaf  is 
assured  by  its  powerful  Bulldozer 
Pump.  Use  the  same  sprayer  for 
other  jobs  too:  weed  control,  fire 
iprotection,  field-crop  and  livestock 
spraying.  Handles  them  all  quicker, 
easier  and  cheaper !  Over  a  hundred 
models  in  this  top-quality  line 
— Myers  matches  your  needs 
better !  See  your  Myers 
dealer  now.  Mail 
coupon  for 
free  catalog. 


New  Myers  General 
Purpose  Sprayer.  Capac¬ 
ity,  7  gpm.  Adjustable 
pressures,  30  to  400  lbs. 
5  wheel  and 
skid  models. 


Capacities:  6  to  SO  GPM. 
Pressures:  30  to  800  lbs. 


-1 

:! 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  DEPT.  R-118,  Ashlond,  0. 

Send  new  Power  Sprayer  Catalog  for 
Name _ _ _ _ 


Town- 


Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

(Continued  from  Page  255) 
apples,  we  want  just  two  grades — 
No.  1  and  utility  or  canner’s  grade; 
the  canners  grade  to  cover  varieties 
suitable  for  canning  and  of  a  quality 
that  will  make  good  products.  We 
want  a  support  price  op  this  canner’s 
grade  high  enough  to  show  a  profit 
to  those  who  produce  it.  We  do  not 
want  any*  support  on  No.  1  grade. 

The  trend  today  is  for  super¬ 
markets  to  sell  apples  by  the  pound 
or  dozen.  Let  us  growers  keep  the 
grade  offered  to  them  good  enough  to 
compete  with  oranges  and  grapefruit. 
The  drop  apples  and  other  apples  not 
fit  for  canner’s  grade  should  go  to 
the  cider  mill  or  be  left  on  the 
ground  as  mulch.  It  is  a  fact  that,  if 
all  drop  apples  were  left  as  a  Ynulch, 
the  balance  of  the  crop  would  sell  for 
more  money  than  the  combined  drop 
and  the  other  apples. 

Grant  G.  Hitchings 

Nedrow,  N.  Y. 


In  analysing  our  apple  situation, 
we  find  that  the  cost  per  acre  of 
growing  apples  has  risen  greatly  in 
recent  years  and  we  see  little  chance 
of  its  decreasing  much.  We  also  see 
that,  due  to  frost  and  drought  in  the 
past  10  years,  some  fringes  or  blocks 
of  orchard  and  some  Baldwin  trees 
have  yielded  erratically  and  much 
less  than  others.  In  fact  these  un¬ 
fortunate  trees  have  cut  down  or 
eliminated  profit  from  the  better 
blocks.  There  is  evidently  but  one 
thing  to  do — cut  out  the  unprofitable 
trees.  This  we  have  been  doing  the 
past  five  years  and  will  have  re¬ 
moved  25  of  220  acres  with  this 
year’s  cutting. 

The  Northeast  possesses  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  McIntosh  apples.  It 
needs  less  McIntosh  through  mid¬ 
season.  People  demand  firm,  red,  un¬ 
bruised  McIntosh  as  late  as  they  can 
get  them.  There  are  no  good  red 
eating  apples  to  supply  the  Spring 
market.  Forty  years  of  marketing 
McIntosh  from  several  States  have 
shown  that,  under  the  right  soil 
management,  harvesting,  storing,  and 
packing  distribution  systems,  a  better 
colored,  richer  flavored,  later  keeping 
McIntosh  can  be  grown  and  mar¬ 
keted  into  May  in  consumer  satis¬ 
fying  condition. 

It  would  seem  that  an  intensive 
widespread  study  of  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  production,  keeping 
and  marketing  of  such  McIntosh  can 
be  of  greater  value  than  any  other 
efforts  to  supply  the  late  markets 
with  new  varieties  or  to  enlarge  our 
earlier  consumption  in  competition 
with  Cortland.  Next  in  importance 
would  seem  to  be  for  McIntosh  grow¬ 
ers  to  throw  overboard  the  arbitrary 
standards  established  for  commer¬ 
cial  apple  sauce  and  pie,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  supply  the  great  consum¬ 
ing  public  who  make  and  enjoy  their 
McIntosh  sauce  and  pies  with  a 
similar  product  year  round. 

The  fact  is  that  every  year  there 
will  be  a  great  supply  of  good  though 
hard  luck  crops  of  McIntosh  or  pack¬ 
ing  house  grades,  which  are  splendid 
for  processing  but  less  desirable  for 
fresh  use.  We  have  a  public  whom 
we  have  educated  to  like  them  all 
ways.  Why  not  get  this  supply  and 
demand  together? 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


In  thinking  back  over  the  years, 
it  is  very  noticeable  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  individually  are  largely  influ¬ 
enced  in  their  thinking  and  their  pro¬ 
grams  by  various  physical  conditions 
that  affect  fruit  growers  generally. 
By  this  I  mean  such  things  as 
weather  conditions,  crop  yields  and 
prospects,  market  conditions,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  big  crop  in  1949  the 
general  discussion  and  thinking  is 
largely  directed  towards  markets  and 
marketing.  Most  apple  growers  have 
had  a  pretty  bad  financial  pull  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  On  account  of  low 
prices  and  dull  markets,  growers  are 
giving  thought  to  improving  grade, 
pack,  removal  of  odd  varieties  and 
worn  out  trees,  and  generally  to  do 
such  things  as  are  conducive  to 
supplying  the  market  with  only  such 
apples  as  meet  present  day  demands. 

The  housewife  is  using  more 
canned  apple  sauce  and  less  cooking 
apples. .  Consequently,  the  demand  is 
increasing  for  attractive  appearing 
apples  for  eating  purposes.  Thus  many 
oldtime  varieties  are  not  in  demand, 
and  most  progressive  growers  are 
using  the  saw  and  bulldozer  on  such 
trees.  H.  L.  Mantle 

Painesville,  Ohio 
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Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  house¬ 
wife  bought  fresh  apples  and  made 
her  apple  sauce,  pies  and  puddings  in 
her  own  kitchen.  Her  husband  who 
worked  in  a  factory,  shop  or  office 
has  had  a  reduction  in  the  time  he 
was  expected  to  be  in  his  place  of 
employment.  This  has  given  him 
greater  time  for  travel  and  recre¬ 
ation.  The  housewife  has  demanded 
that  she,  too,  be  given  more  time  off 
from  her  kitchen  duties  and  she  has 
accomplished  this  by  buying  pro¬ 
cessed  food.  Apple  sauce  ready  to 
serve  comes  to  Jher  kitchen  in  a  can. 
Apples  for  pie  come  as  sliced  apples 
in  a  can.  What  is  true  of  the  apple 
is  true  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  very  marked  change  in 
customers’  demand  has  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  selling  of  apples  by  the 
grower.  When  he  was  selling  to  the 
retail  trade,  he  packed  his  fruit  in 
gift  baskets  or  boxes  with  liners  and 
cushions,  all  costly  items.  The  fruit 
was  handled  by  brokers,  commission 
men  and  truckers  until  the  original 
cost  was  increased  many  times.  The 
apples  for  canning  are  usually  picked 
in  orchard  crates  and  sold  direct  to 
the  canner  by  the  grower. 

The  trend  toward  the  can  has  set 
up  new  problems  for  the  grower.  Va¬ 
rieties  which  were  in  demand  for 
fresh  fruit  are  not  wanted  by  the 
canner.  He  wants  a  different  type  of 
apple.  McIntosh,  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  planted  far  in  excess 
of  any  other  variety,  is  not  adapted 
to  canning  purposes.  A  harder  kind 
of  an  apple  cooks  better.  While  re¬ 
quirements  for  canner’s  grades  are 
not  as  strict  as  those  of  U.  S.  No.  1, 
nevertheless,  to  produce  these  grades 
requires  an  expenditiure  of  much 
labor  and  money  by  the  grower  and 
these  costs  cannot  be  met  with  the 
prices  paid  by  the  canner  this  year. 
The  canner  must  recognize  that  if  he  is 
to  continue  to  operate  his  plant,  he 
must  have  apples,  and  these  cannot 
be  produced  unless  the  grower  re¬ 
covers  his  costs  with  a  profit. 

Percy  R.  Morgan 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


The  past  year  has  been  a  difficult 
one  for  fruit  growers  in  Western 
New  York  —  too  hot  and  dry  a 
Summer.  In  some  orchards  this  gave 
codling  moth  and  even  the  red 
banded  leaf  roller  an  opportunity  to 
“go  to  town”  if  they  had  the  least 
chance.  It  also  overmatured  much 
fruit,  even  with  earlier  picking, 
which  resulted  in  lower  ripening 
quality.  Further,  in  the  Northeast, 
the  crop  was  too  large;  occasional 
orchards  and  odd  trees  came  in  for 
their  quota  in  1949  with  crops  of 
inferior  apples,  which  hampered  sale 
of  good  fruit,  so  that  prices  obtained 
from  fruit  sales  have  drastically 
fallen,  while  costs  for  labor,  spray 
materials,  packages,  transportation, 
etc.  were  at  their  peak. 

Many  times,  in  making  sales  at 
my  packing  house,  I  noticed  that 
folks  counted  their  money  more  care¬ 
fully;  not  that  they  had  reached  the 
pinch-penny  stage,  but  there  was 
abundant  evidence  they  were  ap¬ 
proaching  it.  I  asked  one  trucker  who 
stopped,  if  he  handled  as  many  10 
and  20  dollar  bills  as  in  1948.  At  once 
he  replied,  No,  and  pulled  out  a  large 
roll  of  single  dollar  bills.  Then  he 
patted  them  affectionately  with  the 
remark,  “These  are  very  precious 
this  year”! 

Fruit  growing  is  sure  <a  gamble,  if 
ones’  vision  is  of  the  annual  sort. 
Mr.  Grant  Hitchings  of  Onondaga 
County,  our  dean  of  apple  growers, 
insists  that  our  outlook  must  em¬ 
brace  at  least  five  years  of  operations, 
and  a  decade  is  better.  With  such  a 
view,  a  fruit  grower  is  as  secure  as 
any  other  farm  operator,  be  he  rais¬ 
ing  grain  or  grass  or  vegetables, 
milk,  or  even  eggs. 

Jas.  Roe  Stevenson 

Cayuga,  N.  Y 


Business  Bits 

Better  Pastures — A  32  page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  that  tells  how  to  re¬ 
build  run-down  pastures  may  be 
secured  without  cost  by  writing  to 
the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  booklet  tells  in  pictures  and  text 
how  to  convert  run-down  land  into 
good  pastures  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  offers  helpful  advice  in 
reference  to  preparation  of  the  seed¬ 
bed,  the  selection  of  seeds  and  fertil¬ 
izer  and  discusses  other  features  of 
good  pasture  management.  Every 
dairy  farmer  will  find  this  free  book¬ 
let  well  worth  writing  for. 
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STOP  LEAKS 

IN  CONCRETE, 

BRICK  AND  STONE 

CELLAR  WALLS 


Do  it  yourself,  ^om  the  insid^n^save 
money  Check  every  leaky  cn^ow.  Fm 
and  seam  m  cellar  wai iis  a Ce. 

them  with  S^wel  or  stiff  brush.  When 
ment,  using  ®  J*®  find  leaking  stop- 

Smooth-On  sets.  you  ll  hnQ  ^  x  Jb  5_lb. 

iaS  sTze  lf  your  hardware  store 
hasn’t  it,  w5i^_us*HOW|E  rEPA|R 

_  handbook 

s£ 

ss 

for  YOUR  free  cot>T  now' 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  ®*pt’39 
570  Comnmn'gaw  Avt..Jtrt«T(-iiy  - 


foottwitfi  SMOOTH-ON 

NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick,  easy ; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  the  soil,  work 
the  surface  into  a  level, 
moisture  -  retaining  mulch. 
A.  woman  or  boy  can  use  it 
—do  more  and  better  work 
than  10  men  with  hoes. 

New  Improved  Models 

Roller  bearings,  tubular 
steel  handle,  ventilated 
filler  drum  and  other  new 
features  further  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  tending  gar¬ 
den  with  a  BARKER. 
Write  for  literature,  sizes 
and  new  low  prices. 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder- 
Mulcher-Cultivator- 

Saves  You  Time- 
Saves  You  Labor 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

IN  YOUR*  SPARE  TIME 


'fake  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  to 
the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards  — do  “custom  sawing”  for 
neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 
,  a  lifetime.  N  o  crew  needed, 
■'Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginners  get  excel- 
lent  results.  $62.50  down.  Send  postal 
'  for  FREE  BOOK,  “How  To  Make  Lumber.' 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
829A  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


Only 

$498 


!  OTTAWA 

I^^^Mule  Team  Tractor 


L  Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
Engines  burn  gasoline^  or  ker- 


osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4 ,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow  .disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


on  50  Years'  | 

’s  outstanding  early  P 
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Departments 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  At  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERR1TY  COMPANY 

BOX  1104  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Finest  Silage 
Lowest  Cost 

MARTIN 

METAL 

SILOS 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  ond  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 
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Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 

512  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 


Address- 


A  Statement  on  Oleo 

The  following  statement  was  made 
by  Assemblyman  Sharon  J.  Mauhs, 
Schoharie  County,  before  the  N.  Y. 
State  Assembly  on  February  6: 

“Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  the 
No.  1  industry  of  our  State.  Fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  land  area,  more  than 
17  million  acres,  is  farm  land.  Eight 
billion  pounds  of  milk  was  produced 
in  this  State  last  year,  over  40  per 
cent  of  which  went  into  butter,  cheese 
and  ice  cream.  New  York  ranks  third 
as  a  dairy  State  among  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  and  its  dairy  cow  popu¬ 
lation  is  exceeded  only  by  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

“Is  there  not  a  moral  right  for  the 
dairy  industry  to  protect  its  common 
law  trademark?  Many  products  are 
allowed  to  protect  their  color  from 
imitation,  and  the  best  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  red  of  Lifebuoy  soap, 
a  product  of  Lever  Brothers  and  the 
soap  monopoly.  They  demanded  that 
their  soap  color  be  protected,  but 
they  are  very  willing  to  steal  the 
color  of  butter.  Already  the  oleo  trust 
has  been  allowed  to  imitate  butter’s 
flavor,  butter’s  packaging,  butter’s 
melting  point,  and  butter’s  specific 
gravity.  But  this  oleo  trust,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  power.  In  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
oleo  makers  are  permitted  to  add  a 
chemical  preservative  to  their  pro¬ 
duct — buttermakers  cannot.  The  oleo 
makers '  have  a  tariff  of  22  cents  a 
pound  against  foreign  competition; 
butter  has  a  seven  cent  tariff. 

“The  oleo  industry  has  never  sought 
to  develop  a  new  product.  It  has  at 
all  times  worked  solely  to  imitate 
butter  in  every  respect.  It  has  not 
developed  a  product  having  a  distinc¬ 
tive  flavor.  It  has  tried  to  develop  the 
exact*  flavor  of  butter.  It  has  not 
sought  to  develop  a  new  color.  It  has 
insisted  on  using  the  color  of  butter. 
It  has  not  sought  to  develop  new 
methods  of  packaging  or  serving,  nor 
a  new  body  of  consistency.  Not  at  all. 
Its  goal  has  not  been  to  produce  a 
new  product,  but  solely  an  exact 
imitation  which  can  be  palmed  off  as 
butter. 

“Something  was  said  here  the  other 
day  about  the  hardships  of  the  house¬ 
wife  because  oleo  is  uncolored.  What 
hardships?  It  requires  two  minutes  to 
mix  the  coloring  matter  into  a  pound 
of  oleo.  It.  takes  that  long  to  peel  the 
potatoes  or  squeeze  the  orange  juice 
for  a  family  of  four.  It  takes  twice 
that  time  to  poach  an  egg  or  to  make 
a  pot  of  coffee.  It  requires  many 
times  two  minutes  to  mix  up  a  cake, 
or  make  a  salad,  or  get  a  pie  ready 
for  the  oven.  The  difference  in  re¬ 
quiring  those  few  seconds  of  coloring, 
in  my  opinion,  will  spell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  continuation  or  the 
destruction  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
■this  State. 

“According  to  a  recent  authoritative 
survey,  showing  the  price  spread  be¬ 
tween  white  and  yellow  oleo  in  150 
super  markets  of  the  major  cities  of 
those  States  which  permit  the  sale  of 
yellow  oleo,  the  fact  is  that  where 
they  have  uncolored  oleo,  the  price 
was  from  13  to  21  cents  a  pound,  while 
yellow  oleo  which,  by  the  nature  of 
the  federal  tax,  should  sell  for  10 
cents  a  pound  more,  nevertheless  sold 
from  40  cents  to  a  high  of  55  cents,  or 
an  average  of  48  cents  a  pound.  In 
other  words,  by  the  mere  addition  of 
color,  which  costs  the  oleo  people  30 
cents  a  ton,  or  a  little  over  1/10  of 
a  mill  per  pound,  the  average  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  yellow  and  un¬ 
colored  oleo  was  31  cents  per  pound 
— more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  feredal  tax.  And  who  got 
clipped,  who  paid  this  tremendous 
spread  and  paid  it  through  the  nose? 
The  consumer  paid  it! 

“Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  we  pass 
legislation  permitting  yellow  oleo, 
will  mark  the  day  we  take  away 
from  the  poor  families  of  this  State 
a  cheap  substitute  for  butter.  I  don’t 
want  the  oleo  trust  to  take  over  the 
politics  of  this  State.  I  don’t  want 
that  responsibilty.  I  don’t  want  it  for 
two  reasons.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
to  liquidate  a  third  of  the  farm 
families  of  this  State.  Nor ’am  1  going 
to  vote  to  make  the  poor  people  of 
this  State  pay  48  cents  a  pound  for 
a  butter  substitute  they  can  buy  to¬ 
day  for  21  cents.  I  don’t  want  that 
responsibility.  I  don’t  believe  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  this  house  would 
want  that  responsibility  either. 

“Sometimes  this  House  has  lost 
sight  of  the  consumer.  Sometimes  it 
has  lost  sight  of  the  farmer,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  to  lose  sight  of 
both  of  them  at  the  same  time.” 


GREATER 
COVERAGE 

at  LOWIR  COST  with 


FARQUHAR  /ROHM 


AUNEW.. 


LIGHTER  DRAFT 
ORCHARD  MIST 
SPRAYER  ASSURES 
COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
WITH  CONCENTRATE 
lSPRAYING! 


Now  Farquhar  gives  you  more  orchard  and 
grove  spraying  efficiency  than  you’ve  ever  had 
before!  Double  axial  blowers  allow  spraying 
from  either  or  both  sides  of  machine.  Special 
discharge  orifices  make  more  efficient  use  of 
high  speed  air  blast.  Reversing  controls  auto¬ 
matically  cleans  nozzles.High  pressure  break-up 
assures  right  droplet  sizes  for  any  type  of  spray¬ 
ing.  Operated  by  one  man  from  tractor  seat. 


New  Double  Spray  Head  Covers  2  Rows 
at  Once  .  .  .  Farquhar ’s  amazing  new 
doable  spray  head  attachment 
covers  both  sides  of  row  at  same  time 
.  .  .  does  twice  the  work  on  one 
high-speed  drive-through,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  foliage  agitation  for  com¬ 
plete  penetration.  Controlled  applica¬ 
tion  guarantees  thorough  coverage. 
Easily  converted  to  single  spray  head 
or  conventional  Iron  Age  machine. 


Iron  Age  High  Pressure  Orchard  Sprayers 
Meet  Every  Grower’s  Need  .  .  .  Com¬ 
plete  range  of  sizes  and  capacities, 
available  with  double  spray  heads, 
booms  and  guns — power  take-off  or 
engine  drive*  for  orchard,  grove  and 
vineyard  operators.  Rugged  construc¬ 
tion  assures  long  life,  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Streamlined  design  permits 
easy  passage  between  rows. 


Complete  Line  of  Iron  Age  Orchard  Dusters  .  .  .  Iron  Age  High  Velocity  Dusters 
are  built  in  all  capacities  and  sizes  to  provide  quick,  low-cost  crop  protection, 
no  matter  what  the  acreage.  Precision-built  blower  runs  smoothly  and  easily, 
delivers  strong,  accurate  dust  blast.  Power  take-off  and  engine-driven  models. 

No  matter  what  your  spraying  requirements,  Farquhar  Iron  Age  offers  you 
the  right  orchard  or  grove  model  to  give  you  more  coverage  at  lower  cost. 
See  your  nearest  Farquhar  Iron  Age  dealer  for  complete  information. 
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A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment 

Div.,  3419MDuke  St.;  York,  Pennsylvania 
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Your  Money’s  Worth  in  Good  Fence 

There's  always  a  glow  of  satisfaction  when  you  know  you've 
spent  your  money  wisely  on  a  quality  product.  That's  just 
the  way  you'll  feel  when  you  install  Bethlehem  Fence. 

When  you  examine  a  roll  of  Bethlehem  Fence  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  fence  expert  to  know  that  it's  going  to  give  you 
long,  faithful  service.  Feel  the  sturdy,  full-size  wires  made 
from  tough  steel.  Look  at  those  tightly- wrapped  hinge  joints, 
the  tight  coating  of  smooth  zinc  that  assures  long  resistance 
to  rust  .  .  .  and  those  springy  tension  curves  that  keep  it 
trim  and  tight  through  all  seasons.  It's  top  quality  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Bethlehem  is  a  good  name  to  remember,  too,  when  you 
need  sturdy  barbed  wire  and  strong,  easy-driving  steel 
fence  posts. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


More  Centennial  Issue  Comment 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTORS— Rebuilt  by  Caterpillar 
Dealer — Model  D4  and  Model  22  with  Hydraulic 
Blades.  Also  Model  R2  and  Model  15  tractors. 
Priced  right  and  guaranteed.  Phone:  7-1561 

W.  E.  HAVILAND,  INC.  HIGHLAND,  NEW  YORK 


I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
splendid  100th  Anniversary  Issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  hardly 
recognized  my  old  friend  until  I 
turned  the  cover.  I  am  sure  that  much 
work  and  long  hours  were  given  to 
the  preparation  of  this  issue. 

For  35  years  I  have  been  reading 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  it,  in  a 
measure,  has  satisfied  a  yearning  in 
me  to  get  on  the  land.  Like  many 
others,  I  have  always  thought  I 
should  have  spent  my  life  farming. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  lived  on  a 
farm  and  am  acquainted  with  some 
of-  the  headaches  and  misfortunes — 
the  late  frost,  the  barn  struck  by 
lightning  and  the  beautiful  field  of 
heavy  headed  oats  to  be  cut  in  a  few 
days  flattened  by  a  150  minute  hail¬ 
storm.  I  also  know  the  pleasure  of 
early  rising,  a  neatly  tilled  field,  a 
friendly  colt  and  a  thoroughbred 
heifer  as  good  looking  as  a  Holly¬ 
wood  glamour  girl. 

Finally,  I  did  buy  a  hillside  farm 
and  have  started  the  first  year  of  a 
five-year  50,000  tree  planting  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  saw  logs  for  somebody. 

I  like  the  country  flavor  of  your 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  don’t 
succumb  to  the  highly  colored  modern 
cake  and  kitchen  magazine.  Best 
wishes  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

Wm,  L.  Acker 
Scranton,  Penna. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciated  the 
Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  especially  enjoyed  “  Ram¬ 
bling  Along  at  Long  Acres.”  It  was  so 
true,  so  essentially  the  things  our 
children  should  know  and  realize. 
Our  modern  children  are  so  inclined 
to  take  all  of  our  modern  conveni¬ 
ences  for  granted.  I  have  asked  my 
17-year  old  son  to  read  it  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  read  it  aloud  to  my  five  year 
old  boy  who  shows  a  great  fondness 
for  history  and  books. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  you 
know,  as  well  as  I,  that  your  Cen¬ 
tennial  Issue  was  a  huge  success.  All 
the  success  in  the  world  to  you  in 
future  issues.  We  will  remain  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  —  faithful  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Beatrice  R.  Jensen 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  upon  arriving  at  the 
100-year  mark  —  the  journal  with 
a  conscience  and  “A  Square  Deal,” 
administered  by  personnel  who  are 
very  mindful  of  the  paper’s  objective 
of  “service  to  its  clientele.”  As  al¬ 
ways,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  my 
copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
especially  the  Juanuary  7,  1950  issue 
covering  the  report  on  your  100th 
anniversary. 

May  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the 
past  become  reason  for  better  hopes 
of  the  future.  Wishing  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  continuing  success, 
William  J.  Brennan 
Lamdah,  Penna. 

To  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  of 
the  finest  agricultural  papers  in  the 
U.  S.,  congratulations  on  your 
hundredth  birthday!  May  you  cele¬ 
brate  again  in  2050! 

Your  Anniversary  Number  will  be 
carefully  preserved  if  it  isn’t  worn 
out  from  the  perusals  it  is  getting, 
advertisements  and  all.  A  splendid 
collection  of  knowledge  all  assem¬ 
bled  in  one  spot. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Richardson 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  an  issue  very  much 
worthwhile  preserving,  for  it  marks 
an  important  milestone  in  the  history 
of  a  leader  among  farm  papers.  I 
remember  reading  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  back  home  on  the  farm  when 
I  was  a  youngster.  It  was  a  great 
farm  paper  then,  and  it  remains 
great  today.  Nathan  Koenig 

Executive  Assistant  to 
U.  S.  Secy,  of  Agriculture 

At  last  I  have  had  time  to  really 
read  and  absorb  your  grand  Cen¬ 
tennial  Issue.  It  has  brought  to  life 
many  memories.  But  we  are  adjured 
to  look  forward,  not  backward. 
Sometimes,  I  think,  it  is  well,  like 
the  god  Janus,  to  look  both  ways. 
After  all,  everything  we  know  we 
have  learned  from  the  past.  I  wish  to 
thank  everyone  who  wrote  of  old 
time  experiences  for  our  beloved 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Lettie  Tucker 
Lancaster,  N.  H. 


Your  100th  Anniversary  Issue  is  a 
remarkable  and  monumental  contri¬ 
bution  to  agriculture  in  our  State. 
We  congratulate  you  and  your  staff 
on  this  fine  piece  of  work. 

William  B.  Ward, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations!  You  have  rung 
the  bell.  May  your  second  100  years 
be  of  the  same  outstanding  service 
to  agriculture  as  your  first. 

Paul  Ives, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  your  100th  birth¬ 
day  and  hope  1950  will  bring  greater 
success  to  you  and  the  organization. 

Edward  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  think  your  100th  Anniversary 
Issue  is  a  splendid  job  throughout. 

Charles  L.  Ryder, 
The  Cobleskill  Times, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations  on  both  your  100th 
Anniversary  and  your  Centennial 
Issue.  H.  G.  Howard, 

Newark  Courier-Gazette, 
Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  class  in  Farm  Equipment  Sales 
and  Service  thinks  so  much  of  your 
Centennial  Issue,  we  would  like  to 
purchase  12  copies  including  one  to 
keep  in  our  department  files. 

Norman  H.  Foote, 
Agricultural  Engineering, 
L.  I.  Agric.  &  Tech.  Inst., 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Last  week  I  received  my  Cen¬ 
tennial  copy  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  as  did  my  father  and  sub¬ 
scribing  neighbors.  I  want  to  say 
“Thank  you,”  and  tell  you  how 
pleased  everyone  is  with  it.  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  Grange,  where  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  praise. 

One  man  said:  “Several  of  the 
farm  papers  I  get  make  farming  and 
farm  life  look  far  beyond  what  the 
average  farmer  can  have  and  can 
give  his  family.  But  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  in  it  what  fellows 
like  me  want  to  read,  and  it’s  in 
language  we  understand.  I  don’t 
think  I’n  ever  see  anything  better 
than  this  Centennial  Issue.” 

Others  said  the  same  general  thing 
—  only  in  different  words. 

Katherine  Benion, 
Milton,  Pa. 

Congratulations  on  your  Cen- 
tenial  Issue!  It’s  wonderful,  and  has 
inspired  the  following  (somewhat 
corny)  verse  from  a  contributor  — 
Three  cheers  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  corker. 

Estelle  Bronson, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

Someone  once  said,  “The  more  we 
do,  the  more  we  can  do.”  Your 
Centennial  Issue,  so  complete,  and 
informative,  is  a  surprise  to  many 
readers.  Already  each  regular  issue 
is  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  farm 
paper.  My  grandfather,  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  often  told  me,  “If  you  want 
real  farm  and  often  other  infor¬ 
mation,  subscribe  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  Ernest  L.  Alix, 

Spencer,  Mass. 

The  article  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  “Our  First  Century  of  Pro¬ 
gress,”  was  mighty  fine.  I  hope 
thousands  of  people  will  read  it. 
What  truth  there  was  in  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  quotation! 

Oscar  S.  Putnam, 
Corinth,  N.  Y. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  we 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  es¬ 
pecially  Mr.  Reber’s  articles,  which 
are  so  homey  and — well,  I  can’t  find 
the  right  words  to  express  what  1 
mean.  He  writes  so  many  things  that 
express  the  way  I  feel  about  farm 
living.  I  also  like  the  recipes,  and 
for  meat  curing  we  still  use  those 
which  we  cut  out  many  years  ago 
and  they  never  fail. 

Your  Anniversary  Issue  is  nice  and 
my  son  is  saving  it.  We  pass  our 
other  ones  on  to  friends. 

This  isn’t  written  as  I’d  like  to 
have  it  but  you  can  guess  what’s  be¬ 
tween  the  lines. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McClelland, 
Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Janu¬ 
ary  7  is  the  best  issue  on  Agriculture 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  your  article  on 
hogs  and  sheep,  page  98,  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  read.  I  liked  the  part  on 
sheep  especially  because  I  have  a 
flock  of  35  Corriedales  here  on  our 
bee  farm.  H.  J.  Greulick, 

Altamont,  N:  Y. 


The  Best  Business  in  the  World 


Nationai. 
Farm  Loam 
Association 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
LONG-TERM  MORT¬ 
GAGE  LOANS  through 
local  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations. 
Repayment  periods 
run  from  10  to  33 
years  with  low  inter¬ 
est  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  loan. 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT 
SHORT-TERM  LOANS 

for  periods  up  to  30 
months  and  at  low  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Associ¬ 
ations. 


Deserves  the  Best 
Financing  in  the  World! 

There  is  no  better  way  to  finance  your  farm 
than  through  cooperation  with  good  farmers 
in  your  own  community.  The  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  system  operates  through  local  farm 
credit  associations  managed  by  directors 
elected  from  their  farmer  membership.  These 
people  know  and  understand  local  condi¬ 
tions,  assuring  you  helpful  counsel  and  service. 

Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans  are 
offered  by  these  associations  at  4V 2%  interest 
.  .  .  a  rate  lower  than  most.  Such  loans  can 
be  written  for  10  to  33  years,  repayable  in 
small,  easy-to-carry  installments.  They  carry 
no  prepayment  penalty  and  they  never  need 
to  be  renewed.  Production  loans  are  made 
on  an  equally  favorable  basis  for  shorter 
periods. 

Whether  you  need  a  long-term  mortgage, 
or  short-term  loan  for  operating  expenses, 
take  advantage  of  the  best  credit  system  in 
thejworld  —  one  that  is  now  serving  many  of 
the  good  farmers  in  your  community  and  in 
every  farm  community  from  coast  to  coast. 


For  your  convenience,  in  most  communities  both  National  Farm 
Loan  and  Production  Credit  Associations  share  the  same  office. 

COOP ERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

by  farmers  for  farmers 
Information  Office:  3t  OH  State  Street ,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 
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DON'T  BUY 
BEFORE  YOU  SEE 
i  THE 
4  CHIEF 


FULL  POWER 
TRACTION 


FULL  LINE  OF  IMPLEMENTS  —Send  for 

Complete  Information  Book  and  Calendar 

Thousands  of  CHIEFS  Used  Daily! 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


NOTHING  ELSE  IN 
THE  WORLD  LIKE 
IT  FOR  SPEED  IN 
MOWING.. 


NEWTON] 

I0WERMOWU 


Th»  entirely  different 
mower,  simply  designed 
to  give  years  of  trouble 
free  mewing  service.  You 
haven’t  seen  a  mower  until 
you  have  seen  the  Newton 
Power  Mower.  Cuts  a 
full  swath  regardless 
of  wheel  spacing  . .  . 
easily  operated  on  all 
types  of  terrain  .  .  .  fully 
controlled  from  driver  seat 
and  fully  visible  .  .compact 
for  easy  moving  and 
storing  . ,  all-welded 
steel  construction 
with  minimum 
wearing  parts. 

Write  today  for  complete  details. 


FDRDFERGUSON 
FORD  DEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 
JEEP-  LEAOER 
CUSTOM.  SIMPSON 
8R0CXWAY. 


c 


H.G.&S. MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

NEWTON  -  WISCONSIN 


1 


GET  EXTRA  BUSHELS 
FROM  EVERY  ACRE! 


Clean  and  Grade  All 
Your  Seeds  With  a 

VAC-A-WAY 

This  famous  lilile  machine  will  give  you  a  belter 
yield  and  improved  quality  for  every  acre  you 
plant.  II  cleans  and  grades  all  seeds  and  grains. 
Accurately  removes  all  broken  and  “runt”  seeds, 
dirt,  chaff,  weeds,  Hondles  oafs,  wheat,  barley, 
soybeans,  alfalfa,  lespedeia,  clover,  grasses,  etc. 
VAC-A-WAY  is  easy  fo  operate.  You  dan  put  20  to 
25  bu.  of  wheat  and  other  grains  through  it  per 
hour;  2  to  5  bu.  of  clover  and  other  seeds.  Screens 
are  furnished  for  nearly  every  seed  and  grain  (12 
screens  come  with  each  VAC-A-WAYJ. 

Well  built.  Sturdy,  trouble-free  construction.  Four 
models  to  choose  from.  Electric,  hand-operated  or 
gasoline  driven. 

FREE:  Write  today  for  J,  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO. 
free  booklet  giving  Dept-  30 

complete  details,  and  _  _  „ 

name  of  no  are  si  P.O,  8o*  67 

dealer.  WESTERVIUE.  OHIO 


AIDE  on  WALK 


Standard 

Ttactors! 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 

At .  «a  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
* lOW  *  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists. 

1  m  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 
r  i  -  1  FOUR  MODELS 

lultivate\  Ample  Power  fox  Field, 

If*.  U  \  Haying  and  Truck 
OTOWnau\  Crop  Tools.  Rua 
j T  Pumps,  Sawsaad 

And  Lawns  v  Belt  Machines. 


Steel  or  Rubber  Tiros 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears' 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan. 

and  Free  Catalog  _  _ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


As  New  York  State’s 
largest  buyers  of  ma¬ 
ple,  we  guarantee  a 
constant  market  for 
ypur  product,  pur¬ 
chasing  all  grades 
wholesale. 


Write  For 
Price  List 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


Years  Ago,  Down  in  Maine 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
100th  Anniversary  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  In  retrospect  it 
sent  my  mind  back  to  my  early  days 
on  a  Maine  farm.  I  can  remember 
back  to  about  1880  and,  although  my 
father  was  a  total  abstainer,  I  have 
heard  him  tell  how  many  of  the 
farmers  would  have  their  hands  in 
the  hayfield  with  their  hand  scythes 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  with 
a  jug  of  medford  rum  at  each  end  of 
the  piece  of  grass. 

My  father  had  the  first  mower,  a 
three  and  one-half  foot  cutter  bar 
drawn  by  one  horse,  bought  at  less 
than  retail  as  a  demonstrator,  and 
farmers  for  miles  around  came  to 
see  the  new-fangled  thing  work.  He 
also  had  one  of  the  first  spring-tooth 
harrows,  and  the  first  spray  pump 
in  that  section  as  we  had  about  seven 
acres  in  apple  orchard.  It  was  a  hand 
force  pump  set  in  a  barrel  and 
hauled  around  in  a  wagon.  I  was  well 
along  in  my  teens  then  and,  after  we 
had  our  own  trees  sprayed,  my 
father  would  send  me  to  other  or- 
chardists  to  do  their  spraying.  Spray¬ 
ing  at  that  time  hadn’t  gotten  to  be 
the  science  it  is  today,  nor  was  so 
much  of  it  necessary.  Our  principal 
sprays  then  were  lime  and  sulphur, 
pink,  and  blue  vitriol  for  the  calyx. 

Although  we  had  about  15  varie¬ 
ties,  all  but  three  were  mostly  for 
home  use.  Our  main  market  apples 
were  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
Northern  Spys,  Baldwins  and  a  few 
Kings  of  Tompkins  County.  Apples 
were  picked  in  half  bushel  baskets 
with  a  bail  pail  and  a  hook  and 
turned  into  flour  barrels  distributed 
through  the  picking  area,  drawn  into 
the  cellar  and  the  different  varieties 
turned  into  their  respective  bins. 
During  the  Fall  or  Winter  they  were 
sold  to  buyers  for  the  Liverpool 
market,  we  loading  them  on  a  rail¬ 
road  car  where  they  were  transferred 
to  the  ships. 

Other  than  our  apple  crop,  our 
chief  income  was  a  small  herd  of 
grade  cows;  none  but  the  rich  farm¬ 
ers  had  pedigreed  stock  then.  In  the 
early  days  we  made  butter  and  that, 
with  a  few  dozen  eggs,  apples  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  on  order,  were 
delivered  to  year-around  customers 
in  nearby  Lewiston.  Later  we  sold 
milk  or  cream  which  was  picked  up 
at  the  door.  We  raised  all  of  our 
beans,  potatoes,  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  put  up  enough  of  everything  to 
last  until  the  next  crop.  We  bought 
our  flour  by  the  barrel  and  I  never 
ate  any  baker’s  bread  until  1  was 
grown  up. 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  high  wheel 
bicycle  (which  I  used  to  ride),  also 
the  safety,  come  in;  automobiles,  air¬ 
planes,  modern  machinery  for  farms 
and  other  industries — all  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  When  the  first  cars 
came  along,  we  would  rush  to  the 
window  to  watch  one  pass,  also  the 
planes.  Now  they  are  almost  an 
every  minute  occurrence.  Such  is 
progress.  It  becomes  so  common  we 
fail  to  see  it  pass  before  us. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  next  century 
will  bring  as  much.  Possibly  not,  but 
whatever  comes,  I  know  that 
America  will  continue  to  be  first  in 
progression.  E.  L.  P. 

New  Jersey 


Be  civil  to  all;  sociable  to  many; 
familiar  with  few;  friend  to  one; 
enemy  to  none.  —  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  1756. 
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A  Rare  Chance  To  Make 
Money 

Arnold’s  Combined  Foot  -  Stove, 
Lantern,  and  Nurse  Lamp 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  improvements  of 
the  present  day,  and  is  destined  at 
once  to  become  an  indispensable 
article  in  every  family.  It  is  a  port¬ 
able  Stove  and  Lantern.  By  it, 
Oysters  can  be  stewed,  Tea  and 
Coffee  made,  serving  as  a  foot- 
stove  while  riding  in  Winter,  or 
sitting  in  a  cold  room;  at  the  same 
time  so  small  and  compact  as  to 
serve  as  a  common  Lantern,  or  a 
Lamp  for  a  sick  room. 

A  rare  chance  for  investment. 
For  territorial  rights,  &c.,  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  address  —  D.  B. 
Tarbox,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  or 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  CHOICE 

of  American  Potato  Growers 


According  to  latest  figures,  more  John  Deere  Potato  Planters  are 
being  purchased  by  American  potato  growers  than  any  other  make. 
The  advancements  that  have  made  this  leadership  possible  are  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  even  if  your  old  planter  is  still  able  to  "crawl" 
across  your  field.  Today’s  John  Deere  one-  and  two-row  planters, 
with  the  popular  and  exclusive  1 2-arm  picker  wheel,  will 
plant  behind  your  tractor  traveling  at  speeds  of  3-1/2  or  4-1/2 
miles  per  hour  with  98  to  100  per  cent  planting  accuracy,  as 
owners  will  testify. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  with  a  John  Deere  higher- 
speed  planter  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  those  good  planting 
hours,  plant  up  to  1 5  acres  a  day  with  the  2-row,  shown  above,  up  to 
7  acres  a  day  with  the  1-row.  Seed  pieces  are  placed  and  covered  at 
uniform  depth,  in  evenly-spaced  rows,  with  fertilizer  accurately 
placed  in  the  band  method  to  increase  your  crop  yields. 

In  addition  to  speed  with  accuracy,  these  planters  lead  the  field 
in  rugged  well-balanced  construction,  light  draft,  ease  of  fillings 
and  ease  of  servicing. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE 


MOLINE 

ILLINOIS 


More  than  60  Years  of  Service  to  Potato  Growers 


HOW  SAFE 

are  your  extension  cords  ? 


WHEN  you  need  a  portable  light  to  work  on  your  car 
or  tractor  do  you  use  one  like  that  shown  in  the 
photo  on  the  left— or  that  on  the  right? 

Why  take  chances  with  makeshift  cords,  brass-shell  lamp 
sockets,  and  unguarded  lamp  bulbs  when  the  right  kind  of 
trouble  lamp  costs  so  little? 

Always  use  a  rubber  covered  lamp  socket  and  substantial 
lamp  guard  on  your  portable  lamp  when  working  in  a 
damp  location,  or  on  earth  or  concrete  floors,  or  around 
machinery.  And  remember  that  portable  cords  do  not  take 
the  place  of  permanent  wiring. 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

HUDSON 


NIAGARA 
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The  forward-looking  farmer— cultivating  with  a  Ford 
Tractor  equipped  with  a  Dearborn  Rear  Attached 
Cultivator  is  sure  of  a  clean  crop.  This  cultivator 
follows  the  tractor  accurately.  There’s  nq  neck -tiring 
watching  of  gangs  down  under  you.  Your  eyes  are 
well  ahead,  just  as  in  plowing,  planting  or  mowing. 

You  get  a  better  cultivator  for  less  money  because 
the  Ford  Tractor’s  triple  quick-attaching  replaces  bolts 
and  nuts  for  mounting;  and  Ford  Tractor  built-in 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  replaces  levers  and  springs 
on  the  cultivator.  For  fast,  effective  killing  of  weeds 
to  increase  your  yields  and  profits,  ask  your  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  equipment. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 

Dearborn  Rear  Attached  Cultivator 


March  4,  1950 


At  the  New  York  Fruit  Meetings 


This  cultivator  comes  with  either 
rigid  or  spring  shanks.  Spacing 
is  easily  adjusted  for  two  rows  of 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  and 
many  vegetable  crops.  One-min> 
ute  attaching  and  detaching  save 
time  when  time  means  money. 


See  your  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  now  •  .  • 


Dearborn  Rigid  Shank  Cultivator, 

companion  to  the  Spring  Shank 
Cultivator  in  large  picture.  A 
favorite  wherever  a  Rigid  Shank 
Cultivator  is  preferred. 


How  to  market  a  20,000,000-bushel 
apple  crop  and  how  to  cut  the  costs 
of  fruit  production  were  the 
questions  growers  asked  most  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  recent  95th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Record  crowds 
turned  out  to  hear  the  discussions. 

At  the  Rochester  meeting,  Dean  W. 
I.  Myers  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University  de¬ 
scribed  the  situation  facing  growers: 
“The  long  expected  postwar  economic 
readjustment  arrived  in  1949  coincid¬ 
ing  with  a  very  large  crop.”  It  was 
this  combination  that  furnished  the 
background  for  most  of  the  sessions 
at  both  the  Rochester  and  Kingston 
meetings. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Garman,  Cornell  market¬ 
ing  specialist  and  former  assistant 
to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
told  the  growers  that  under  existing 
agricultural  legislation  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  New  York  State  fruit 
will  get  support  prices.  “The  federal 
program  offering  the  most  possibili¬ 
ties  of  assisting  fruit  growers  comes 
from  funds  earmarked  for  perishable 
non-basic  commodities  other  than 
those  for  which  price  support  is  man¬ 
datory.”  He  explained  that  these 
funds  are  to  encourage  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  en¬ 
courage  consumption  or  domestic 
utilization. 

“In  1949  New  York  fruit  growers 
hit  the  jackpot  on  the  production  of 
most  fruit  and  paid  a  penalty  in 
prices  received,”  is  how  Dr.  L.  E. 
Slater,  also  a  Cornell  farm  economist, 
viewed  the  situation.  Fruit  growers 
are  continuing  to  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  the  producers  of 
other  food  products  in  reducing  labor 
requirements  for  production,  he 
emphasized.  The  reasons  he  gave 
were  that  mechanization  and  new 
production  methods  have  tended  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  labor,  but 
additional  pruning,  thinning,  spray¬ 
ing  and  handling  have  been  required 
to  control  new  insects  and  diseases 
and  meet  the  demand  for  higher 
quality.  Dr.  Slater  pointed  out  that 
the  processing  market  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  principal  outlet  for  several 
New  York  State  fruits.  “This  means 
that  it  is  difficult  for  price  changes, 
needed  to  stimulate  consumption  in 
a  large  crop  year,  to  get  through  to 
the  consumer,  since  raw  materials 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  the 
retail  price  of  processed  foods.” 

Edward  E.  Burns,  president  of  the 
Alton  Canning  Company,  reported 
that  the  New  York  processors  pur¬ 
chased  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
harvested  1949  crop  as  compared  to 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  large  1939 
apple  crop.  Processors  used  nearly 
six  million  bushels  of  apples  this 
year  for  apple  sauce,  canned  and 
frozen  slices,  baby  food  and  apple 
juice,  he  said. 

Byram  Leonard,  State  executive 
officer  of  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  said  up  to  1,200 
carloads  of  apples  might  be  moved 
this  season  for  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram.  He  added  that  existing  legis¬ 
lation  did  not  fit  the  needs  of  New 
York  growers  except  as  PMA  state 
committee  had  funds  for  purchases. 

The  growers  also  heard  the  view¬ 
point  of  B.  Beverly  Byrd  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  who  is  production 
manager  of  the  Byrd  Orchards  and 
son  of  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  He  called 
for  “a  proud,  honest  appraisal  of  our 
strength  and  of  our  weakness.”  He 
advocated  that  “only  the  high  quality 
apples  go  to  the  fresh  market,  that 
we  lend  assistance  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  apples  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  consumers  their  need  of  our 
product  to  complete  any  balanced 
diet,  and  cooperation  with  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  men  of  science  in  the 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges.” 

From  John  Peters  of  the  Knouse 
Co-op.  in  Aspers,  Pa.,  came  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that,  for  the  present,  the 
establishment  of  stable  demand  was 
more  important  over  a  longer  period 
than  minor  price  differentials.  “We 
can  get  better  prices  by  producing 
good  fruit  and  by  getting  before  the 
consumers  what  they  want.  But  if 
we  don’t  let  consumers  know  about 
it,  we  will  not  get  the  demand  we 
expect.” 

To  learn  what  the  growers  them¬ 
selves  wanted  done,  the  Society  dis¬ 
tributed  straw  ballots  at  both 
Rochester  and  Kingston.  Hundreds 
of  growers  took  advantage  of  the 
chance  to  express  their  opinions  on 


the  school  lunch  program,  a  State 
organization  of  apple  growers  and 
government  price  supports.  Ballots 
will  be  distributed  at  county  meet¬ 
ings  to  get  as  representative  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
constructive  suggestions  made  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  T.  E.  Lamont  of 
Albion,  who  felt  that  “we  need  a 
strong  and  aggressive  organization  to 
look  after  our  interests  and  promote 
our  product.  Consumer  attention  is 
being  called  to  so  many  other  food 
products  that  we  must  promote 
apples  to  meet  this  competition.” 
Charles  T.  Bush,  chairman  of  the 
Morton  Knoll  Fruit  Growers,  Orleans 
County,  called  for  an  organization  of 
growers  to  be  set  up  and  in  effective 
operation  before  midsummer.  Among 
its  functions  would  be  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  better  marketing  practices 
backed  by  better  quality  apple  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Miss  Mary  Wood  of  Cornell’s  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  economics 
repeated  her  shopping  trip  into 
Rochester  stores  to  learn  the  kind  of 
apples  that  were  available  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  year  she  found  that  the 
apples  were  cheaper  and  the  quality 
better  than  last  year,  but  that  there 
was  still  considerable  rbom  for  im¬ 
provement.  “The  price  homemakers 
paid  for  three  pounds  of  apples  last 
year  would  buy  four  pounds  this 
year,”  she  observed.  The  apples 
which  were  purchased  in  12  different 
stores  were  graded  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
Miss  Wood  reported  little  difference 
from  last  year  in  the  number  of  top 
grade  apples  but  considerably  less 
graded  culls. 

Dr.  Max  Brunk,  also  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  economics  at 
Cornell,  had  something  to  say  about 
consumer  purchases  of  apples.  In  a 
survey  of  eight  upstate  cities  on  the 
sale  of  apples  at  the  retail  level,  he 
found  that  the  consumer  relies  large¬ 
ly  on  price  to  indicate  quality  and 
that  many  consumers  have  little 
other  basis  on  which  to  judge 
quality.  The  apples  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  offered  in  the  survey  were 
considered  of  good  quality  and 
superior  quality.  From  the  results, 
Dr.  Brunk  concluded  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  as  critical  judges  of 
quality  as  are  the  producers.  If  the 
product  approaches  some  measure  of 
acceptability,  the  woman  shopper 
will  probably  buy  it,  he  said.  He  also 
found  that  few  consumers  go  from 
store  to  store  for  individual  food 
items;  if  quality  or  price  is  out  of 
line,  the  housewife  usually  will  sim¬ 
ply  substitute  another  product  for  it. 

Dr.  Slater  said  that  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  apples  remain  in  the 
marketing  channels  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Basing  his 
observations  on  a  study  of  10  stores 
in  Utica,  he  suggested  that  apple 
growers  could  make  direct  deliveries 
to  stores,  or  work  with  retail  stores 
and  wholesalers,  to  find  ways  to  turn 
their  inventory  of  apples  more 
rapidly. 

According  to  H.  H.  Duncan  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  “it  is  high  time  that  the 
fruit  industry  sat  down  around  the 
table  with  the  merchandisers  or  re¬ 
tailers  and  got  down  to  brass  tacks 
in  a  program  of  marketing  or  mer¬ 
chandising  apples.”  To  help  meet 
this  problem,  the  Society  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  development  of  “a  broad  program 
for  better  marketing  and  wider  use 
of  New  York  fruits.” 

From  marketing,  growers  turned  to 
the  most  talked  about  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  fruit  production  field, 
the  mist  concentrate  sprays  and 
sprayers  which  are  expected  to  re¬ 
duce  costs.  Opening  a  panel  of  grow¬ 
ers  and  research  men,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Young  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  declared  that  the  use 
of  the  concentrates  seems  likely  to 
succeed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  empha¬ 
size  too  strongly  any  new  or  revo¬ 
lutionary  procedure,  he  added,  be¬ 
cause  any  new  procedure  may  have 
faults  and  that  they  should  proceed 
with  caution.  Dr.  Young  gave  the 
following  as  an  example  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  .growers:  For  a  40-acre  unit 
it  would  save  one  half  the  time  of 
one  man,  eliminate  two  others  and 
mean  the  difference  between  24,000 
gallons  and  2,400  gallons  of  water. 
He  explained  that  the  amount  of 
chemicals  needed  would  be  about  one 
third  less  than  would  be  applied  in 
the  regular  manner.  His  estimate  of 


BUY  ON 
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GET  A  DEMONSTRATION  .  .  . 

Try  this  type  of  cultivation.  Your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  will  glady  demonstrate  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Dearborn  Rear  Attached  Cultivator; 
then,  judge  for  yourself.  See  or  phone  him  now. 
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MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 
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the  dollar  and  cents  savings  for  40 
acres  was  $800  per  season;  also  that 
this  method  can  do  a  more  efficient 
iob  since  it  requires  less  time. 

J  Men  who  have  worked  with  the 
machines  and  sprays  at  Cornell  and 
the  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  reviewed  their  own  experi¬ 
ences.  Concentrate  sprays  in  general, 
are  equal  or  superior  in  the  control  of 
most  diseases  and  insects  and  are 
less  expensive  than  ordinary  spray¬ 
dusting  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Burrell,  Cornell  plant  pathologist 
and  a  Champlain  Valley  fruit  grower 
for  22  years.  By  using  a  heavy  air 
blast  machine  for  application,  he  said 
he  obtained  almost  perfect  results 
using  twice  the  concentration  and 
one-half  the  gallonage  of  water  of 
other  machines.  When  the  concen¬ 
tration  was  four  times  and  the 
oallonage  was  cut  to  a  fifth,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  excellent.  The  saving  in 
materials  was  about  20  per  cent,  he 
observed,  an  important  part  of  it 
coming  from  the  fact  that  runoff  is 
cut  to  a  minimum.  Some  reservations 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Burrell  were  un¬ 
certainties  about  the  use  of  concen¬ 
trates  for  after-rain  treatment  to 
check  scab  with  eradicant  fungicides; 
a  question  of  the  effectiveness  of 
concentrates  for  dormant  DN  or  de¬ 
layed  dormant  oil  sprays,  and  the 
danger  of  too  much  spray  in  the  late 
season  because  there  is  no  runoff. 
“Growers  using  concentrate  sprays,” 
he  stated,  “need  to  use  more  dis¬ 
cretion,  more  judgment  and  closer 
observation  than  with  other  sprays.” 

J.  L.  Brann,  Cornell  entomologist, 
who  worked  out  the  principle  of  the 
revolving  head  concentrate  sprayer 
with  Dutchess  County  grower,  David 
Ring  of  Salt  Point,  gave  recom¬ 
mended  formulas  for  insect  control. 
The  machine  he  described  which  has 
been  adapted  commercially  is  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  because  of  its.  movement.  It 
gets  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  leaves 
and  all  sides  of  the  fruit.  About  four 
times  as  much  liquid  goes  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  as  to  the  bottom.  Herman 
Kappel,  Interlaken  grower,  who 
used  a  fixed  outlet  sprayer  for  his 
concentrate  spraying,  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  results  and  expects 
to  continue  using  it. 

Materials  which  Dr.  M.  B.  Hoffman, 
Cornell  pomologist,  listed  as  showing 
the  most  promise  for  chemical  thin¬ 
ning  were  the  dinitros  and  naphtha- 
leneacetic  acid  preparations.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  DN  spray  is  effective 
in  reducing  set  only  when  applied 
at  full  bloom,  or  on  the  first  or 
second  day  following  full  bloom,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  variety  and  the 
weather.  Most  consistent  results  have 
been  with  such  heavy  setting  va¬ 
rieties  as  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Golden 
Delicious  and  Rome.  Advantages 
listed  by  Dr.  Hoffman  for  the 
naphthaleneacetic  acid  preparations 
are  that  they  offer  a  wide  choice  in 
timing  the  spray,  and  that  the  fruit 
on  the  weakest  wood,  which  is  the 
potentially  low  grade  fruit,  is  the 
most  susceptible  to  the  spray. 

Some  words  of  caution  came  from 
the  entomologists  and  the  plant 
pathologists.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  smart  grower  is  going 
to  be  sure  that  he  has  as  much  ma¬ 
terial  deposited  on  the  tree,  when  he 
uses  the  new  concentrate  machines, 
as  he  did  with  his  power  sprayer. 
Dr.  A.  A.  LaPlante,  Cornell  ento¬ 
mologist,  emphasized  that  the  timing 
and  method  of  application  of  insecti¬ 
cides  are  equally  as  important  as  the 
materials  used  for  control.  He  gave 
codling  moth  control  last  season  as 
an  example:  “When  DDT  was  put  on 
properly  and  thoroughly,  growers  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  control,  but  there 
were  instances  in  which  they  failed 
because  of  poor  timing  or  use  of 
materials.” 

Growers  had  a  break  on  apple 
scab  last  year,  Dr.  W.  D.  Mills  of 
Cornell  pointed  out.  After  four  years 
of  general  severity  it  was  much  less 
destructive  than  usual  throughout 
the  State. 

For  the  benefit  of  eastern  New 
York  growers  who  could  not  attend 
the  Rochester  meeting,  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  was  held  in  Kingston  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  Preliminary  results  of 
a  Cornell  spray  were  prepared  for  the 
growers  by  Dr.  T.  N.  Hurd,  Cornell 
agricultural  economist.  Enough  of  the 
right  materials  at  the  right  time  was 
more  important  than  the  type  of 
equipment  used,  the  detailed  studies 
of  116  fruit  farms  showed.  On  the 
basis  of  this  year’s  data,  growers 
were  advised  net  to  count  the  cod¬ 


ling  moth  out;  to  find  ways  to  put 
more  material  into  tops  of  trees  to 
increase  yields,  and  to  improve 
quality  and  cut  labor  and  machine 
costs  by  faster  filling,  faster  travel  to 
and  from  the  source  of  water  and 
the  operation  of  equipment  at  or  near 
capacity. 

Growers  spent  an  evening  dis¬ 
cussing  what  was  wrong  and  right 
about  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley;  opinions  were  varied. 
Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  were: 
Florida  citrus  growers  met  their 
marketing  problem  by  developing  a 
frozen  orange  juice  concentrate.  The 
school  lunch  program  is  a  different 
situation  from  guaranteed  prices 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  promotion,  has  been  good. 
A  government  price  support  program 
might  tend  to  standardize  fruit  at  a 
lower  quality  instead  of  improving 
quality  as  the  Horticultural  Society 
is  trying  to  do.  No  other  $100,000,000 
industry  does  so  little  advertising  as 
the  apple  industry. 

On  the  question  of  scald,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Heinicke  of  Geneva  emphasized  the 
importance  of  good  circulation  in 
storages.  In  studying  scald,  he  said, 
each  variety  has  to  be  dealt  with 
separately. 

As  to  what  growers  might  expect 
in  the  1950’s,  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff, 
Cornell  farm  economist,  said  that 
they  can  probably  look  forward  to 
continuing  high  costs.  The  reasons 
assigned  were:  (1)  The  cost  of  farm 
equipment  and  of  farming  materials 
is  tied,  and  will  stay  tied,  to  urban 
wage  rates;  and  (2)  farm  wage 
rates  probably  are  more  fixed  than 
they  ever  were  before  and  are  likely 
to  be  sustained  at  high  levels  as  a 
result  of  the  high  levels  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  and  liberal 
relief  payments  to  persons  who  are 
out  of  work.  Dr.  DeGraff  feels  that 
the  big  factor  in  the  price  picture 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  level  of 
government  spending. 

At  both  the  Rochester  and  King¬ 
ston  meetings  growers  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  new  hardy  apple  variety, 
the  Monroe,  developed  at  the  Geneva 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
original  cross  between  a  Rome 
Beauty  and  a  Jonathan  was  made  in 
1910;  it  fruited  for  the  first  time  in 
1921.  Mr.  Bums  of  Alton  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Monroe  might  de¬ 
velop  into  a  desirable  processing  va¬ 
riety;  James  Clarke  of  Milton 
recommended  that  growers  investi¬ 
gate  it. 

The  Society  honored  four  of  its 
older  members  with  life  member¬ 
ships:  Harry  L.  Brown,  Waterport; 
Grant  G.  Hitchings,  Nedrow;  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Cornwall,  Sr.,  Pultneyville; 
and  J.  Wessell  Ten  Broeck,  Hudson. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  was  advanced  to  the  presi¬ 
dency;  Horace  Putnam  of  Lyons  was 
elected  vice-pres.;  D.  M.  Dalrymple 
of  Lockport  continues  as  secy-treas. 
A.  W.  Densmore,  Albion,  retiring 
president,  and  Willis  A.  Phillips, 
Biut,  were  reelected  directors.  New 
directors  are  Claude  Bailey,  Burnt 
Hills  and  James  Clarke,  Milton. 

M.  M.  Scofield 


Casing  for  Well 

What  size  pipe  should  I  use  for 
casing  a  well  more  than  40  feet 
deep?  What  is  the  smallest  size 
working  barrel,  and  what  size  casing 
must  be  used  with  it?  Can  the  work¬ 
ing  barrel  be  installed  in  the  casing 
after  casing  is  driven?  Must  another 
pipe  be  used  inside  of  the  casing,  or 
is  a  suction  rod  all  that  is  necessary? 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  j.  e. 

The  pump  used  must  be  a  deep 
well  lift  pump  unless  water  rises  in 
the  well  to  within  22  feet  of  the 
surface.  To  my  knowledge  the  small¬ 
est  deep  well  pump  cylinder  avail¬ 
able  calls  for  a  two  inch  casing; 
2Vz  inch  casing  is  more  common. 
Another  pipe  called  well  pipe  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cylinder  and  lowered  in¬ 
side  casing.  The  cylinder  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  lift  rod  inside  well  pipe  and 
extending  from  cylinder  to  pump 
head.  w.  M.  F. 


FOR  CUTS 
FOR  CHAPS 
FOR  SNAGS 


They’re  always  occurring  . . .  and  quick 
healing  is  a  MUST  if  steady  yield  is 
to  be  maintained.  Lanolin-loaded  BAG 
BALM  is  antiseptic-on-contact,  spreads 
right,  stays  on.  Just  right  for  beneficial 
massage  of  CAKED  BAG.  Fine  for  Sun¬ 
burn,  Windbum.  All  dealers. 


FREE  COW  BOOK— Write  today  for  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”,  prepared  by 
a  leading  dairy  nutritionist. 

Dairy  Association  Company, 


Inc.,  Lyndonville  49  *  Vermont 


Proved  for  40  years — your 
assurance  of  best  long- 
lasting  construction!  Will 
withstand  highest  pressures 
of  grass  silage.  Walls  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture,  prevents 
silage  drying  out.  Eliminates 
spoilage.  Reduces  feed  cost. 
Low  initial  cost  and  lower 
upkeep.  Write  today. 


ROSS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1203  Warder  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Better  Grass 
or  Com  Silage 
at  Lowest  Cost 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there  s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion.  .  .usually  brings  swelling  down  ia 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  SO  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

ABSORBINE 


GETS  RESULTS! 

Preferred  by  farmers  for  over  50 
years,  NITRAGIN  is  used  with  con* 
fidence  to  boost  yields— rebuild  soils 
—  improve  legume  quality.  Don’t 
take  a  chance — always  inoculate  all 
legumes.  Ask  your  seedsman — insist 
on  NITRAGIN,  in  the  orange  can. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY* INC. 

3785  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  1 2,  Wis. 


-RUST0NE  COATINGS- 

The  Ideal  protecUve  coating  tor  farm  equlpment-raetal- 
wood  and  concrete.  Applied  like  ordinary  paint.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  users.  Minimum  order  one  gallon. 
Send  cheek  or  money  order.  No.  48  Gray  $5.52:  No.  22 
lied  $4.84  per  gallon.  Express  collect.  Other  colors. 
Write  for  Complete  Information.  RUST-NOT  UTLEY 
CO.,  230  WINCHESTER  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


30”  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS. 

Also  19"  One  Man  Saw 


ueaier  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 
ESTABLISHED  1908 


Get  your 
milk 

MR 


5* 


in  a 


SPRAY-TYPE  SIDE-OPENING 

MILK  COOLERS 

Water  constantly  flowing 
through  fast  melting  ice  bank 
assures  more  rapid  cooling. 

Axial  flow  water  circulating 
pump  with  no  hoses,  pipes  or 
fittings,  sprays  water  under  low 
pressure  onto  the  necks  of  the 
cans  so  that  water  cannot 
nter.  High  lifting  or  bending 


aIImSmaIam 


Makers  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  freezer 
and  immersion  type  milk  cooler. 
Consult  your  nearest  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  new  Spray-type  Side-opening 
Milk  Cooler  or  mail  this  coupon.  rm  Y-3sn 


bfa  me.....  ..........  «*« ............................. ....... 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 

P.  O.. . 
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"Sold  over  *15,000 
worth  of  Milk  on  a 
grain  cost  of  *4,100" 


reports  Larro-Feeder 
IESTER  A.  WHITCOMB 
of  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


Has  Fed  Larro  20  Years.  "Larro  produces  more  milk 
with  greater  profit-over-feed-cost  than  any  feed  I’ve  ever 
tried’’  continues  Mr.  Whitcomb.  "Year  after  year  I’ve 
shipped  four  tons  of  milk  for  each  ton  of  Larro  fed  my  herd!’ 

Uses  Larro  for  Fitting  and  Freshening.  Mr.  Whitcomb 
prepares  his  cows  for  freshening  with  the  same  Larro  they 
get  while  they  are  milking.  He  says,  "It  doesn’t  take  much 
grain  to  fit  my  cows  .  .  .  they  carry  a  firm  flesh!’ 

Net  Profit  over  $34  per  cow  in  May.  "I  had  28  cows 
in  milk  during  May.  They  produced  36,900  pounds  of 
3*5%  milk  worth  $1317.26.  I  fed  four  tons  of  Larro  which 
cost  $340.  My  profit  over  feed  cost  was  $977.26  or  $34.90 
per  cow  for  the  month!’ 

See  Your  Larro  Dealer.  "For  the  man  who  has  his  eyes 
on  herd  health  as  well  as  greatest  profit  over  feed  costs" 
says  Mr.  Whitcomb,  "I  can  highly  recommend  Larro  Dairy 
Feed!’  Take  his  tip,  see  your  Larro  dealer  today.  L-2538 


General  Mills 
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Ttorm-testedT 
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DAIRY  FEEDS 


Address  Dept.  3 ,  ot  our  nearest  office 
Detroit  (2)  •  San  Francisco  (6)  •  Chicago  (4) 


Bulls  in  Bottles 


The  little  town  of  Shrewsbury  in 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
has  the  distinction  of  having  more 
dairy  bulls  than  any  other  place  in 
the  State.  They  are  kept  here  by  the 
Massachusetts  Selective  Breeding 
Association  which  is  quite  justly 
proud  of  its  record.  To  motorists  rush¬ 
ing  by  on  the  highly  travelled  Route 
20,  the  sign  doesn’t  mean  very  much. 
Even  most  local  townspeople  do  not 
realize  its  importance  although  they 
know  that  the  buildings  at  the  corner 
are  popularly  called  the  “bull  farm.” 
But  a  look  inside  will  soon  convince 
one  that  within  those  few  buildings 
is  carried  on  an  immense  project  of 
extreme  importance  to  farmers, 
dairymen,  and  in  turn  to  the  public. 

It  all  began  in  the  Autumn  of  1945 
when  a  group  of  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  got  together  with  the  intention 
of  trying  to  improve  their  hei’ds  and 
produce  more  milk  with  higher 
butterfat  content  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Memberships  were  secured  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  from  a  little  over 
1,000  dairymen  who  expected  to 
breed  about  12,000  cows.  Many  were 
skeptical  about  disposing  of  their 
privately  owned  bulls  and  replacing 
them  by  the  service  offered  by  the 
M.  S.  B.  A.  However,  after  seeing 
records  of  what  had  been  done  in 
other  States,  and  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  check  with  neighbor 
pioneers  in  the  field,  the  idea  soon 


be  able  to  handle  him  at  all  times.” 
As  for  the  best  procedure  to  fetch  a 
bull  from  pasture,  Clark’s  advice  is 
“to  get  a  cow  to  him,  and  when  she 
returns  to  the  barn,  he’ll  just  follow 
along.”  But,  so  many  times,  a  farmer 
instead  takes  the  chance  of  trying 
to  lead  a  bull  back  by  a  rope  and 
suffers  the  consequences  of  his  care¬ 
lessness.  Better  to  walk  around  the 
pasture,  even  if  it  contains  20  acres. 

Five  Dairy  Breeds 

The  Shrewsbury  farm  has  all  five 
dairy  breeds  of  bulls  —  Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and 
Brown  Swiss.  Every  year  in  the  Fall 
a  field  day  is  held  with  hundreds  of 
visitors  from  all  over  the  State  as 
well  as  from  neighboring  States.  The 
all  day  program  includes  talks  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  the  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  every  step  required  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  large  project.  As  often  as 
their  time  permits,  the  managers  ap¬ 
pear  as  speakers  before  interested 
groups,  supply  literature  and  other 
information  to  prospective  mernbers; 
they  keep  in  touch  and  check  records 
of  members  and  do  public  relations 
work  as  much  as  possible  to  acquaint 
a  greater  number  of  dairymen  with 
the  service  available. 

The  Shrewsbury  farm  contains  30 
acres  of  tillage  and  raises  almost  all 
of  its  feed,  including  some  100  tons 
of  grass  silage.  The  barns  are  clean. 


The  dairy  hulls  at  the  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  hull  barn,  representing  five 
breeds,  receive  the  best  of  care  and  attention,  including  regular  daily  exer¬ 
cise  on  this  rotary  exerciser. 


caught  on  and  the  membership  in¬ 
creased  steadily. 

The  initial  capital  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  50-acre  farm  and  buildings 
in  Shrewsbury  was  subscribed  by 
farmers  who  still  own  and  operate 
the  association  as  a  cooperative. 
Each  of  the  11  counties  in  the  State 
has  its  own  local  committee  of  five  to 
eight  members  who  work  together 
with  the  17  inseminators  in  various 
localities,  one  for  each  county.  The 
state  headquarters  are  in  charge  of 
Chester  Putney,  manager;  George 
Clark,  Jr.  assistant  manager;  the 
president,  Walter  Lewis;  and  a  board 
of  18  directors.  The  managers  are 
full-time  employees,  assisted  by  a 
staff  composed  of  a  herdsman, 
laboratory  technician,  assistant  tech¬ 
nician  and  a  secretary. 

If  there  is  a  best  place  that  any 
bull  could  wish  for,  this  is  certainly 
it.  The  28  bulls,  the  average  number, 
are  housed  in  the  most  up-to-date 
barns,  their  diet  is  carefully  watched, 
conditions  of  cleanliness  exist  every¬ 
where.  For  their  daily  exercise  of  30 
to  45  minutes,  they  are  provided  with 
a  rotary  bull-exerciser  which  leads 
10  bulls'  by  their  nose  rings  for  a 
daily  walk.  The  herdsman  sees  to  it 
they  are  curried  and  brushed, 
sprayed,  properly  ringed  and  their 
feet  trimmed.  In  case  of  disorders  or 
maladies,  local  veterinarians  are 
called  on. 

As  far  as  most  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  bull  is  just  a  bull,  but  at 
the  Breeders’  Association,  each  ani¬ 
mal  has  a  distinct  individuality,  his 
background  is  well  known,  his 
temper  and  disposition  are  familiar 
to  his  caretakers,  and  his  life  is  well 
regulated  in  all  respects.  Some  are 
owned  by  the  organization,  others  are 
leased.  All  are  very  good  natured, 
but  according  to  Mr.  Clark  the  un¬ 
written  farm  law  of  “never  trust  a 
bull”  applies  here  just  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  Asked  as  to  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow  in  case  one  met  a 
bull  in  a  pasture  or  while  loose  any¬ 
where,  he  answered:  “You  shouldn’t 
get  cornered  by  a  bull  in  the  first 
place,  but  take  proper  precautions  to 


and  modern  in  evei’y  respect,  with 
a  roomy,  individual  pen  for  each  bull. 
The  rails  are  sturdy  4x4s;  between 
them  are  solid  2x6  planks.  When  a 
bull  is  taken  out  from  his  pen,  the 
attendant  stands  behind  the  opened 
gate  and  slides  a  heavy  iron  pipe 
fence  in  the  middle,  through  a  small 
opening,  so  that  he  is  separated  from 
the  bull  and  free  from  any  danger  of 
being  attacked.  On  the  gate  of  each 
pen  is  a  chart  with  the  entire  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  bull  and  his  records. 

Any  bull  here  is  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  bx'eeding  purposes  for  the 
nominal  fee  of  $6.00.  The  organi¬ 
zation  does  not  go  by  the  rating  of 
the  bull  alone,  but  rather  from  what 
his  daughters  will  produce  in  milk 
and  butterfat.  This  assures  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  better  results  and  guarantees 
them  an  increased  income.  As  an  aid 
in  interpreting  the  records,  they  are 
all  converted  to  a  mature  2x305  day 
basis,  that  is  milked  twice  a  day  for 
305  days  of  the  year.  At  all  times,  the 
object  is  to  follow  a  proved  sire  pro- 
gi*am,  showing  the  actual  production 
of  bulls  which  have  recoi’ds  of  sires 
and  dams. 

A  specially  constructed  breeding 
rack  is  used  -for  the  actual  pi*ocess  of 
drawing  the  semer..  Care  is  taken  to 
have  all  equipment  clean  and  steri¬ 
lized  for  each  use  to  prevent  spread¬ 
ing  of  possible  disease  as  well  as  to 
insure  purity  of  each  specimen.  With 
all  necessary  precautions  for  temper¬ 
ature  control,  cleanliness  and  other 
factors,  the  semen  is  brought  to  the 
laboratory  for  further  processing. 
The  sample  is  checked  under  the 
microscope  for  concentration,  percent 
motility,  and  rate  of  movement.  All 
facts  are  recorded  carefully  to  make 
sui'e  that  each  specimen  is  up  to 
highest  standai-d.  Several  antibiotics 
are  added  for  bacteria  control,  and 
pure  egg  yolk  is  added  in  a  definite 
proportion  to  dilute  the  semen.  In 
this  manner  the  amouixt  of  semen 
drawn  can  be  used  to  service  a  large 
number  of  cows,  instead  of  just  one 
as  would  be  the  case  by  natural 
methods  of  impregnation.  Depending 
on  the  individuality  and  hereditary 
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Silos  may  look  as  like  as  peas  in  a 
pod  —  but  there  is  a  difference.  It 
isn’t  easy  to  pick  the  one  that’s  the 
most  profitable  investment  for  your 
farm. 

Craine’s  the  name  that  makes  your 
choice  easier.  Craine  silos  are  made 
in  the  four  proven  types  (of  wood 
and  tile) — and  there’s  a  Craine  that’s 
right  for  you.  No  matter  what  your 
location,  feeding  problem  and  bank 
account,  there’s  a  dependable  Craine 
silo  that’s  your  best  feeding  invest¬ 
ment. 

Send  us  details  on  your  silo  needs. 
We’ll  help  you  choose  your  perfect 
silo  —  by  giving  you  all  the  facts, 
without  obligation.  Easy  terms. 
Craine,  Inc.,  310  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


characteristics  of  a  bull,  he  can  on 
the  average  be  drawn  on  an  average 
of  once  a  week  with  continued 
efficiency  in  production  of  sperm 
cells. 

For  shipping  purposes  an  insulated 
cardboard  box  is  used  in  which  is 
placed  a  tin  can  of  water  which  is 
frozen  solid,  with  the  test  tube  of 
semen  pldced  next  to  it.  To  assure 
best  conditions,  the  entire  package  is 
held  during  shipment  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40  degrees  F.  for  a  period  of 
48  hours.  To  further  safeguard  the 
particular  specimen  and  prevent  any 
mix-up,  each  test  tube  is  identified 
with  the  code  number,  registration 
and  name  of  the  bull.  In  addition 
definite  color  bands  also  show  the 
breeds.  The  refrigerated  packages 
with  the  semen  leave  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  afternoon  and  reach 
their  destinations  the  following 
morning.  At  birth  the  “artificial” 
calves  are  ear  tagged  for  identifi¬ 
cation  and  to  prevent  inbreeding  and 
for  possible  registration  purposes.  In 
this  manner  about  2,000  calves  are 
now  being  born  each  month  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Shrewsbury  Bull  Farm  is 
definitely  a  cooperative  enterprise, 
not  a  money  making  project.  Its 
operating  budget  takes  care  of  new 
equipment  and  improvements  needed, 
and  the  $75,000  plus  needed  for  the 
first  year  was  subscribed  by  member¬ 
ships  and  from  fees.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a  small  investment  for  large 
returns  considering  that  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  only  $5.00  for  the  first 
year,  with  renewals  of  $3.50.  The 
herd  assessment  fees  are  paid  only 
once  and  depend  on  the  number  of 
breeding  animals  in  the  herd:  One 
to  10  cows,  $1.00;  11  to  15  cows,  60 
cents;  16  to  20  cows,  30  cents;  and 
21  and  up,  10  cents.  To  breed,  the 
charge  is  $6.00  for  the  first  service, 
entitling  the  breeder  to  two  more 
services,  if  necessary.  The  grass  and 
silage  raised  on  the  farm  has  reduced 
the  bull  feed  bill  and  in  all  respects, 
the  M.  S.  B.  A.  is  a  practical  farm 
which  pays  for  itself. 

All  records  gathei'ed  indicate  that 
artificial  breeding  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  breeding  and  raising  a 
herd  with  the  most  in  returns.  In 
New  Jersey  335  artificial  daughters 
averaged  10,526  pounds  of  milk  and 
396  pounds'  of  butterfat,  which  was 
an  increase  of  709  pounds  of  milk 
and  26  pounds  of  butterfat  over  their 
dams.  The  Massachusetts  Artificial 
Breeders  Association  offers  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  proved  sires  whose  daughters 
average  450  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  increased  steadily  so  that 
now  there  are  almost  20,000  cows 
registered,  with  the  association  and 
one  third  of  all  dairymen  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  members.  They  know 
that  artificial  breeding  means  greater 
savings  and  more  money  in  their 
pockets.  '  Arne  S.  Menton 


Hoof  Rot 

Hoof  rot  or  foul  foot,  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  disease  affecting  the 
feet  of  cattle.  It  is  highly  contagious 
and  the  germs  may  lie  dormant  for 
some  time  until  the  right  conditions 
of  chilling  and  dampness  occur.  It 
is  quite  prevalent  in  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring  when  the  animals 
may  stand  around  in  slush  and 
thawing  mud. 

This  disease  has  a  characteristic 
odor  which  may  be  detected  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  finger  between  the  toes  of 
the  animal.  As  it  grows  worse,  lame¬ 
ness  results.  If  its  progress  is  not 
stopped,  the  hoof  will  rot  off  in  time. 
Formerly,  treatment  was  long  and 
laborious  as  it  consisted  of  soaking 
the  affected  feet  several  times  a  day 
in  a  disinfectant  solution.  However, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  sulfa 
drugs,  a  veterinarian  can  clear  up 
most  cases  by  a  single  injection  of 
sulfapyradine  into  the  jugular  vein. 
Of  course,  the  sooner  treatment  is 
begun,  the  sooner  recovery  takes 
place. 

After  an  outbreak  of  hoof  rot,  the 
bedding  should  be  discarded  and 
the  stable  floor  washed  with  a 
strong  disinfectant.  Manure  and  mud 
should  be  cleared  from  the  barn  lots. 
Wet  spots  should  be  drained  or 
fenced  off.  Lime  should  be  spread 
over  the  barnyard,  around  the 
waterhole  and  along  the  paths  the 
cattle  travel.  If  strict  sanitation  is 
not  practiced,  another  outbreak  may 
occur  when  conditions  again  become 
favorable  to  the  disease.  k.  r.  l. 

Connecticut 


Prompt  treatment  of 

MASTITIS 

with 

AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT 

FOR  UDDER  INFUSION 


Brings  quick  results  in  production  of  salable  milk 


AUREOMYCIN  has  the  broadest  activity  among  anti¬ 
biotics.  It  is  effective  against  most  of  those  organisms 
acted  on  by  penicillin,  as  well  as  many  other  bacteria. 
A  single  infusion  with  Aureomycin  Ointment  clears 

up  staphylococcic  as  well  as  streptococcic  mastitis  in  a 
high  percentage  of  cases. 

Aureomycin  Ointment  has  these  advantages: 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  PENICILLIN 
ACTIVE  FOR  MORE  THAN  48  HOURS 

FREE-FLOWING  AND  SPREADS  THROUGHOUT 
UDDER 

COWS  MAY  BE  MILKED  REGULARLY 
SAFE,  WHEN  PROPERLY  USED 
READY-TO-USE  TUBE 

SMALL,  ROLLED-IN  TIP  INFUSION  END 

NO  SYRINGE  OR  MILK  TUBES 

USUALLY  ONLY  ONE  TREATMENT  NEEDED 


( If  necessary,  repeat  treatments  at  48-hour 
intervals.) 


This  product  should  be  used  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  package  literature.  Maintain  good  manage¬ 
ment  to  prevent  reinfection. 

*  x  ■  w 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin 
Ointment,  as  well  as  for  best  management  practices 
and  disease-control  procedures,  consult  your  veteri¬ 
narian. 

A  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment  will  be  gladly 
sent  on  request. 


Animal  Industry  Section 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

Cyanamid 


AMERICAN 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


COMPANV 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT 


Name 

Town 

Cnnnty 

Stata 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is 

Town _ 
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4‘  A  SQUARE  DEAL’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  the  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  54th  Horticultural  Issue 

IN  keeping  with  the  march  of  progress  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  this  issue,  our  54th 
Horticultural  Issue,  reflects  the  changes  and 
the  trends  in  agriculture. 

At  the  production  level,  diversity  is  the 
dominant  theme.  Cultivated  blueberries  have 
become  a  commercial  crop.  Everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  have  a  place.  Nut  trees  are  of  interest. 
Vegetables  have  grown  up  and  are  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  as  near  control  as 
they  have  been  in  a  generation.  Mulching, 
erosion,  water  and  minor  element  deficiencies 
are  now  the  new  problems.  The  application  of 
nutrients  in  foliar  sprays  is  revolutionary.  The 
quest  for  smaller  fruit  trees  continues.  The  use 
of  semi-concentrate  sprays  is  developing 
rapidly. 

Marketing  and  handling  have  become  of 
greater  concern.  Where  draw  the  line  in  the 
distribution  of  an  individual’s  time?  Shall  he 
develop  a  roadside  stand?  Shall  he  sell  “or¬ 
chard  run”?  Shall  he  pre-package? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  fruit  industry  of  -the  Northeast  today. 
The  opinions  and  views  expressed  on  the  pages 
of  this  Horticultural  Issue  may  furnish  some 
direct  answers  to  these  questions.  The  services 
and  products  offered  by  the  reputable  business 
concerns  should  likewise  be  of  aid.  But  we 
hope  that  both  will  do  more,  that  from  them 
our  readers  will  secure  the  initial  suggestion 
or  derive  the  needed  stimulation  that  will 
help  them  to  think  out  and  to  solve  their 
problems  in  their  own  way.  That  is  the  way  of 
greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  the  way  of  America. 


The  Joy  Ride  May  Be  Over 

AT  long  last  a  lot  of  people,  and  Congress 
especially,  seem  to  be  waking  up.  Last 
month’s  pronouncement  by  Secretary  Brannan 
that  some  50  million  bushels  of  potatoes,  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  government’s  price  support 
program,  will  have  to  be  “dumped”  at  a  loss 
of  100  million  dollars,  once  again  brought  the 
whole  farm  price  support  into  sharp  focus.  By 
itself,  the  potato  debacle  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant.  It  assumes  real  significance  because 
it  furnishes  a  graphic  example  of  how  billions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  are  being 
poured  down  the  drain  in  an  effort  to  sustain 
farm  product  prices  artificially. 

The  wide  publicity  that  is  being  given  to 
the  potato  situation  is  all  to  the  good,  because 
it  is  only  when  the  people  get  sufficiently 
stirred  up  that  something  will  be  done. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  To  continue  price 
supports  means  to  increase  them  and  also  to 
extend  them  as  part  of  a  permanent  farm 
policy,  although  they  were  originally  conceived 
and  adopted  as  an  emergency  measure.  It 
means  a  constantly  greater  drain  on  the  public 
treasury,  high  prices  to  consumers,  and  of  little 
benefit  to  the  average  dirt  farmer,  with  ever- 
tightening  controls  and  directions  as  to  how 
he  shall  run  his  own  business. 

The  Brannan  Plan,  which  is  now  being 
pressed  strategically  as  the  most  effective  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  price  support  system,  would 


eliminate  only  one  of  the  above  evils  and  add 
much  greater  ones.  Consumer  prices  of  perish¬ 
able  products  would  seek  their  market  level 
and  public  money  would  be  used  to  pay  farm¬ 
ers  the  difference  between  a  new  parity  price 
and  the  market  price.  The  Brannan  Plan,  in 
authorizing  a  plain  undisguised  subsidy,  may 
thus  be  more  honest  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
but  that  is  its  only  virtue.  The  moneys  re¬ 
quired  would  be  astronomical  in  amount;  even 
the  Secretary  will  not  venture  to  make  a  rough 
estimate.  The  strict  regimentation  and  acre¬ 
age  controls  in  the  hands  of  politicians  would 
necessarily  be  inefficient  and  would  be  strong¬ 
ly  resented  and  resisted  by  all  farmers.  It 
would  completely  distort  real  farm  values  be¬ 
cause  parity  would  be  based  primarily  on  the 
postwar  price  index.  And  finally,  it  would,  by 
continuing  government  guarantees  of  all  farm 
prices,  perpetuate  every  basic  weakness  and 
vice  in  the  present  system. 

The  sooner  we  return  to  the  law  of  supply 
a^id  demand,  the  better  off  all  of  us  will  be, 
and  the  more  certain  our  future  as  a  strong 
nation,  economically,  physically,  and  morally. 
The  longer  supports  and  subsidies  are  kept  up, 
the  harder  will  be  the  crash  when  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  tether. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  remedy  the 
admitted  disparity  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  prices,  measures  to  insure  a  fair  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  to  the  producer.  They 
may  not  be  politically  advantageous,  but  at 
least  they  would  possess  the  almost  forgotten 
merit  of  being  honest.  There  would  be  no  more 
of  the  “what’s  in  it  for  me”  attitude  that  has 
infected  too  many  people,  but  everyone  would 
be  able  to  look  his  fellow  man  a  little  more 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  American  Farmer 
and  Mrs.  American  Consumer  want  to  be 
fooled  all  the  time  by  baits  and  mirages.  They 
should  know  what  happens  when  they  hit  the 
hook  and  the  pretty  pictures  fade  away. 


Let  the  News  Be  Accurate 

T  is  most  unusual  for  a  respected  newspaper 
like  The  New  York  Times  to  be  found  en¬ 
couraging  class  division  and  animosity,  and  to 
print  inaccurate  statements  without  verifi¬ 
cation.  Yet,  during  the  past  month,  it  has  been 
guilty  of  both  these  errors. 

The  New  York  Times  objects  strongly  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  Assembly  Agriculture 
Committee  in  killing  all  bills  to  lift  the  yellow 
oleo  ban  in  New  York  State.  It  has  a  perfect 
right  to  take  that  position  but,  to  go  on  and 
threaten  reprisal  at  the  polls  because  “there 
are  more  votes  in  cities  than  on  butter  farms,” 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  declaration  of  class 
war  that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

One  would  think  that  the  housewife  was 
barred  by  law  either  from  buying  oleo  or  from 
coloring  it  herself;  which  is  not  the  case.  One 
would  draw  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  house¬ 
wife  were  able  to  buy  colored  oleo  in  the  store, 
she  would  save  a  lot  of  money;  which  is  not 
the  case  either.  The  complete  statement  by 
Assemblyman  Mauhs,  Schoharie  County,  on 
page  259  explains  all  this  very  thoroughly. 

Following  its  editorial  comment,  The  New 
York  Time,s  then  printed  a  “letter  to  the 
editor,”  the  inference  from  which  was  that, 
since  New  York  State  produced  only  15  million 
pounds  in  1948,  butter  was  a  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  farm  product  in  the  State  and  there¬ 
fore  the  local  oleo  ban  should  be  removed. 

It  would  have  taken  for  The  New  York 
Times  but  little  time  to  find  out  (1)  that  27 
million  pounds  of  butter  were  made  from 
New  York  milk  in  1949,  and  (2)  that  the  price 
of  butter  controls  not  only  the  farm  price  of 
milk  made  up  into  butter,  but  the  farm  price 
of  all  manufacturing  milk. 

The  basic  issue  in  the  butter-oleo  fight  is 
fraud,  not  tax  revenue.  The  Assembly 
Agriculture  Copmittee,  and  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  which  has  just  taken  the 
same  stand,  are  to  be  commended,  in  spite 
of  Governor  Dewey,  for  their  refusal  to 
sanction  any  removal  of  the  ban  on  yellow 
oleo  sales  unless  and  until  proper  safeguards — 
such  as  shape  of  packages  or  color  of  product 
(our  preference  is  for  both;  if  only  one,  then 
color  distinction  is  most  effective),  be  first 
adopted. 


March  4,  1950 

Bankers  Should  Be  More  Careful 

THE  Milk  for  Health  boys  must  be  getting 
a  little  desperate  at  the  lack  of  farmer  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  annual  request  for  a  $500,000 
‘take”  out  of  farmers’  milk  checks.  Now  they 
are  going  around  enlisting  the  aid  of  local 
bankers,  apparently  with  the  hope  that  a  little 
heat  can  be  turned  on  if  a  bank  loan  is  re¬ 
quested  by  an  otherwise  eligible  dairyman. 

Advertisements  signed  and  paid  for  by 
banks  are  appearing  in  a  number  of  Farm 
Bureau  papers  and  the  Chatham  Bank  in 
Columbia  County  has  gone  so  far  as  to  buy 
350  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Bargaining 
Agency’s  monthly  paper  for  free  distribution 
among  farmers  in  the  immediate  territory. 

If  this  course  of  action  has  been  the  de¬ 
cision  of  individuals  in  the  various  banks  in¬ 
volved,  then  it  is  those  individuals  who  should 
sign  their  own  names  and  personally  pay  for 
all  this  expense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  bank 
directors  have  as  a  group  approved  this  policy, 
they  have  been  misled  and  imposed  upon.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  ask  some  of  their  real 
dirt  farmer  friends  and  depositors  what  they 
think  of  Milk  for  Health  as  an  aid  to  farmers, 
and  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  as  a  qualified 
representative  of  farmers. 

The  answers  may  surprise  some  of  the 
bankers  but  it  should  convince  them  that  they 
have  not  been  making  a  particularly  good  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  depositors’  money. 

What  Farmers  Say 

WASTE  ALWAYS  BRINGS  WANT 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  keeps  ringing  in  my 
ears  over  and  over  again.  It  is  one  that  my 
mother  told  us  children  from  the  time  that  we 
four  were  just  toddlers  on  into  our  youth,  and 
this  is  it  —  “Wilful  waste  brings  woeful  want.” 

Here  now  we  'have  a  situation  where  the  ad¬ 
ministration  urges  the  farmers  to  produce  and 
produce  and  grants  advantages  of  various  kinds 
in  order  to  help  produce  more  than  is  needed,  and 
the  administration  buys  up  the  surplus.  These 
surpluses  are  then  destroyed  and  in  some  cases 
sold  back  to  the  farmers  for  a  few  cents  but  the 
farmers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  this  human  food 
again  or  use  it  themselves  except  for  hogs  or 
as  fertilizer. 

Time  was  when  farmers  as  a  whole  were  more 
careful,  of  avoiding  waste  than  wei'e  most  others, 
but  that  was  before  the  government  began  play¬ 
ing  minorities  against  the  people  as  a  whole. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  among  the 
farmers  who  claim  this  sort  of  thing  is  wrong, 
but  it  seems  that  too  many  fanners  approve  and 
take  advantage  of  this  program  which  favors  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

There  is  great  starvation  all  over  the  world  and 
we  who  set  the  example  of  destroying  food  and 
yet  claim  to  be  more  wise  than  all  other  peoples, 
act  most  unwisely  and  are  fooling  nobody  but  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  depression, 
not  material  but  spiritual.  We  are  enjoying  the 
splendors  of  Egypt  but  without  any  Moses  to  lead 
us  to  the  promised  land.  Some  3,000  years  ago 
Solomon  said,  “Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.”  j,  w,  H, 


DAIRYMEN  MUST  JOIN  FORCES 

After  reading  your  article  in  the  February  4 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  regard  to  the 
milk  pricing  conference  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  hearing  same  at  that  meeting,  and  the  way 
they  coddle  the  milk  dealers,  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder. 

Just  how  much  more  of  this  coddling  is  there 
going  to  be  before  the  multitude  of  farmers  in 
this  State  wake  up  to  the  bare-faced  fact  that 
they  must  join  forces  throughout  this  State  and 
fight  as  one,  not  in  little  groups,  or  as  individ¬ 
uals  here  and  there,  but  as  one,  and  bargain  as 
one  for  fair  and  just  milk  prices  based  on  cost 
plus  a  profit?  Then,  and  only  then,  are  we  farm¬ 
ers  going  to  get  the  right  shake  on  milk  prices. 

I  say,  to  one  and  all  —  “We  farmers  must  join 
our  forces  and  work  together  like  a  union.”  A 
good  illustration  of  the  results  obtained  is  our 
own  union  of  the  United  States.  What  better  re¬ 
sults  would  anyone  ask  for? 

I  am  a  farmer  too  and  I  want  a  fair  price  for 
my  milk  plus  a  profit,  just  as  every  other  business, 
and  I  know  you  do  too.  My  suggestion  is  —  Let’s 
all  get  together  and  incorporate  with  a  main 
assembly  for  the  whole  State,  each  and  every 
county  to  have  a  sub-assembly  of  dairy  producers. 
Then  we  can  bargain  for  what  we  deserve  for 
our  milk  and  be  heard  on  other  topics  pertain¬ 
ing  to  farming  with  a  power  that  will  be  listened 
to.  yv.  h. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  —  Heb.  11:1. 

Whenever  trees  are  pruned,  the  exposed  surface 
should  be  painted  over;  if  injured,  apply  emulsi¬ 
fied  asphalt  in  order  to  protect  it  from  disease  pro¬ 
ducing  germs. 

If  baby  chicks  do  not  get  proper  attention,  in¬ 
cluding  feed  and  water,  within  36  hours  after 
being  hatched,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  them 
to  develop  into  strong  healthy  birds. 
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A  Little  Common  Sense 
Needed 

It  is  true  that  greater  farm  efficien¬ 
cy  and  production  per  worker  are 
necessary  if  the  independent  family 
farm  is  to  continue  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  economy.  This  was  re¬ 
ported  recently  by  one  of  our  econo¬ 
mists,  O.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

But  Prof.  Johnson  is  only  half 

right. 

No  matter  how  efficient  a  farmer 
is,  how  productive  his  land,  there  are 
always  traps  set  in  our  society  to 
squeeze  and  grab  any  balance  in 
profit,  which  the  farmer  could  save 
for  his  own  future  security.  This  is 
essential  because  a  farmer’s  individ¬ 
ual  security  is  actually  the  security 
of  the  whole  nation. 

I  assume  that  Gov.  Dewey  runs  his 
farm  in  Dutchess  County  very 
efficiently.  Why,  then,  does  the  in¬ 
come  from  his  farm  cover  only  ex¬ 
penses?  Obviously,  there  is  no  bal¬ 
ance  for  security  if  he  depended 
solely  on  farming.  If  we  are  going  to 
work  only  for  expenses,  we  might 
give  up  farming  and  let  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  statesmen  cook  up  some 
wonderful  brew  in  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  to  perform  a  miracle  and  give 
the  public  milk  for  one  cent  a  quart. 
Every  housekeeper  would  then  be 
able  to  buy  a  pair  of  kitchen  curtains 
for  $5.98  every  week. 

The  real  blame  for  low  milk  prices 
to  the  producer  and  high  milk  prices 
for  the  consumer  must  be  placed  on 
those  who  control  the  prices  and 
who  let  one  part  of  the  business  take 
advantage  of  the  farmer. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  statistics 
of  an  independent  family’s  farming 
operation  under  present  conditions: 
Farm,  185  acres;  herd  of  30  cows,  10 
of  them  gone  in  three  years,  one 
killed  by  lightning  (refund  from  in¬ 
surance,  $225,  loss  $25)  one  died 
from  infection  ($250  loss),  two  died 
from  poisoning  alfalfa  ($500  loss), 
six  sold  either  for  chronic  mastitis 
or  because  bad  producers  ($300  loss). 
Total  loss,  $1,075  in  three  years, 
something  not  included  in  the  milk 
price.  Gain  in  prospect  is  young 
stock,  plenty  of  work  to  raise  it — 21 
head  in  all — three  heifers  three  years 
old,  six  heifers  two  years  old,  12 
yearlings.  Farm  cultivated  as  follows: 
Meadows  produced  five  ton  timothy, 
18  to  timothy-alfalfa,  27  ton  pure 
alfalfa;  10  acres  of  oats  (crop  brings 
from  500  to  1,200  bushels  of  grain) ; 
15  acres  of  silage  corn;  the  rest  is 
pasture,  some  improved,  mostly  not, 
about  75  acres.  Machinery:  tractor, 
hay  mower,  manure  spreader,  corn 
cutter,  corn  planter,  plows,  small 
things  and  Jeep-truck  for  delivery. 
Work  done  by  one  man-  and  his 
sister  (the  writer)-,  a  very  small 
woman  with  a  big  will  and  a  bigger 
desire  to  fight  for  the  truth.  In  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  in  great  labor,  sav¬ 
ing  expenses,  there  is  not  one  penny 
left  over  for  future  security.  To 
achieve  that,  we  need  a  better  price 
paid  to  farmers  for  the  milk,  less 
profit  for  the  dealer,  and  less  spend¬ 
ing  on  crazy  things  by  the  public. 

We  also  need  more  common  sense 
in  the  heads  of  our  representatives 
in  government,  in  agriculture,  in 
education,  and  of  the  editors  of  some 
of  our  farm  papers.  j.  w. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker . * .  3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Ihe  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Sheep, 

Hoi'lacher  &  Hammonds . 2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.50 

udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Raise  healthy/  deep-bodied  calves!  Start ’em  oil 


vitamin-rich  FUL-O-PEP  CALF  RATION! 


WHAT  a  calf  feed!  M-m-m  . . .  U-m-m  . .  .  Calves 
really  like  Ful-O-Pep!  Grows  ’em  big  and  rugged 
and  trim  in  the  middle — the  kind  that  make  big¬ 
framed,  deep-bodied  cows  with  milk-making  capacity. 

What  economy,  too!  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Ration  replaces 
up  to  75%  of  the  whole  milk  formerly  used  in  calf 
feeding.  Saves  you  time  and  trouble,  too!  No  gruel 
to  mix ...  no  buckets  to  scrub ...  no  fuss  or  bother. 

You  see, Ful-O-PepCalf  Ration  is  an  easily-digested, 
tasty,  nutritious  dry  feed.  This  helps  speed  up  your 
calves’  ruminating  ability,  developing  deep  bodies 
and  big  frames  . . .  not  paunchy  ...  no  soft  milk  fat. 
And  you’ll  have  little  trouble  from  scours  due  to 
nutritional  shortcomings. 

Switch  ’em  to  Ful-O-Pep  Fitting  Ration 
to  grow  sound  .  .  .  solid  .  .  .  strong  heifers. 

Yes,  at  5  to  6  months,  switch  to  growth-promoting 
Ful-O-Pep  Fitting  Ration  . . .  built  by  careful  Ful-O- 
Pep  Research. 

You’ll  marvel  at  the  sound  growth  .  .  .  the  rate  of 
development  .  .  .  the  economy  of  feeding.  You’ll  be 
proud  of  the  heavy  milking — even  during  your  heifer’s 
very  first  lactation. 

For  we  believe  Ful-O-Pep  Fitting  Ration  is  the 


most  palatable  . . .  most  nutritious  . . .  most  complete 
feed  on  the  market  for  growing  big,  profitable  heifers 
with  milk-making  capacity. 

So  this  year  start  your  calves  on  vitamin-rich  Ful- 
O-Pep  Calf  Ration— follow  through  with  Ful-O-Pep 
Fitting  Ration  to  grow  big-framed,  rugged  heifers. 
Don’t  delay!  See  your  Ful-O'Pep  Dealer  today! 


"COOK  WR 
fOR 


It  identifies  your  community  Ful- 
O-Pep  Dealer.  Ask  him  more 
about  dependable  Ful-O-Pep  Calf 
Ration  and  Ful-O-Pep  Fitting 
Ration.  They’re  priced  right  for 
the  top  results  they  give! 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Sir  Standard  Bill,  shown  above,  is  herd  sire  for  the  100  head  of  Registered 
Jerseys  at  Senn's  Dairy,  Newberry,  S.  C.  The  entire  herd  is  MinRal tone-fed. 

Noted  Senn’s  Dairy  Herd 
Protected  Against 

gfwptN  fflmeen 

W.  E.  Senn,  owner  of  Senn's  Dairy,  grows  his  own  grain  — 
except  for  concentrates.  He  does  his  own  milling  and  mixing  on 
the  farm  —  and  he  premixes  MinRaltone,  as  well  as  allowing 
his  prize  Jersey  herd  free  access  to  it.  Mr.  Senn  has  this  to  say 
about  MinRaltone  — “We've  been  feeding  MinRaltone  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  Its  been  a  worthwhile  investment  for  us  because 
it  insures  that  our  stocJ{  wont  lacf{  essential  minerals  needed  for 
health,  production  and  reproduction." 

Now  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your  profits  and  the  health 
and  continued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Follow  the  lead  of 
successful  dairymfen  —  feed  MinRaltone  to  your  herd.  Min- 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hunger*  because  it  contains 
11  essential  minerals  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  Min- 
Raltone  feeding  booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  Forsythe,  Ga.  —  Chicago,  til. 


^HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


ALTONE 


HEALTH  ■  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


nils 

CUPPER 

REPAIRS 


Have  your  ANDIS 
Electric  Clippers  in 
good  repair  so  you  can 
keep  your  stock  clean 
with  minimum  work. 
Save  costly  repairs 
later  by  having  your 
Andis  Clipper  serviced 
at  the  factory  now. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO. 

Dept.  50-C,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


SAVE  »  $16  a  Ton  il 


BROWER 


rnmwd 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  lO  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

•ROWER  MF6.  CO,  Rm  Jilt,  Q*nr.  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


MASTITIS  CONTROL 
MORE  EFFECTIVE 

with  Tamm  Udder  Support 

•  EFFECTIVE  —  Warm  Epsom  salts,  boric  acid  •  CONVENIENT  —  Udder  support  unhooked  in 

or  penicillin  can  bo  KEPT  warm  against  in-  a  moment  for  milking  time. 

flamed  udder.  #  THREE  SIZES  —  Small  for  cows  up  to  1100 

•  RUGGED  —  Sturdy  waterproof  canras  used,  lbs. ;  medium  for  cows  1100  to  1600  lbs. : 

with  heavy  adjustable  3"  webbing.  large  for  cows  ore r  1600  lbs. 

•  DOW  COST  — $15.00  prepaid  in  U.S.A.  Order 
direct  from  us  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

FRANKSVILLE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  912  TAMM  ROAD,  FRANKSVILLE,  WIS. 


March  4,  1950 

Lambing  Time  and  Later 

By  R.  W .  Duck 


There  are  two  cash  crops  from 
Sheep  husbandry  —  wool  and  lambs. 
Shearing  a  small  flock  on  the  farm 
is  just  another  chore,  and,  while  it 
requires  some  aptitude  and  patience, 
the  operation  is  not  too  difficult  for 
most  people  to  perform  satisfactorily. 
The  labor  incident  to  lambing  time 
is  something  different,  although  to 
the  uninitiated  it  may  appear  to  in¬ 
volve  less  work  on  the  part  of  the 
flockmaster  than  shearing.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  ewe  does  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  job,  and  will  do 
it  most  creditably,  nevertheless  she 
needs  proper  care  and  attention  at 
the  right  time. 

When  Lambs  Are  Dropped 

For  no  known  reason  a  large 
number  of  lambs  are  born  during 
the  night.  If  the  lambs  are  handled 
and  fattened  so  as  to  make  the  great¬ 
est  possible  financial  return,  the  ewes 
should  be  bred  to  wean  either  in  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  This  permits 
their  lambs  to  attain  sufficient 
growth,  fleshing  condition  and  weight 
so  that  they  can  be  marketed  as 
Spring  lambs  ahead  of  the  large  run 
of  Southern  lambs  with  their  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  prices.  However, 
during  the  past  few  years  and  for  the 
present  season  sheep  numbers  have 
declined  so  drastically  that  except  for 


over  the  front  one  foot.  A  1x2  inch 
strip  across  the  -  bottom  front  will 
likewise  help  hold  the  brooder  firm 
and  keep  the  ewes  from  entering  it. 
This  will  leave  an  opening  large 
enough  for  the  lambs  but  too  small 
for  the  ewes  to  go  through.  A  deeply 
bedded  floor  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  bottom.  A  hinged  outlet  at  the 
back  of  the  roof,  about  6x6  inches, 
should  be  provided  in  order  to  make 
needed  adjustments  for  heat  and 
draft  control. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  150-watt  R- 
40  reflector  bulb  be  mounted  in  a 
porcelain  receptacle  as  the  source  of 
heat,  and  that  this  be  installed  on  a 
3x3  inch  metal  box  secured  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiling.  Use  a  heavy 
duty  plug  and  duplex  cable,  con¬ 
nected  from  the  wall  so  that  the 
cable  passes  to  the  metal  box  through 
the  top  of  the  lamb  brooder.  Sun 
lamps  and  spot  beams  should  not  be 
used  because  they  are  too  concen¬ 
trated  and  overexposure  to  their 
rays  will  injure  the  lambs.  The 
brooder  should  be  nailed  securely  to 
its  supporting  corner  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  tip  over.  Such  a  brooder  will  ac¬ 
commodate  up  to  five  lambs;  do  not 
exceed  this  number  as  the  lambs 
may  pile  up  and  smother  each  other. 
Larger  brooders  can,  or  course,  be 
made  if  desired.  Ewes  behave  nicely 


Early  dropped  lambs  which  have  been  wormed ,  docked  and  castrated  get 
off  to  a  good  start  on  Spring  pasture  on  the  farm  of  L.  M.  Follett  in  Madison 

County,  New  York. 


occasional  seasonal  gluts,  as  just 
mentioned,  there  is  a  strong  and  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  well  finished  lambs. 

Early  lambing  in  the  Northeast 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and,  unless  visits  to  the  lambing 
pen  are  made  nightly,  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime,  there  is  great  danger 
of  losing  newborn  lambs  from  chill¬ 
ing.  The  ewes  should  be  provided 
with  individual  lambing  pens  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  accidents, 
crowding  and  disturbances  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock  members.  A  ewe 
knows  her  lamb  only  by  smell  and, 
unless  she  is  left  undisturbed  with  it 
for  the  first  few  hours  following  de¬ 
livery,  she  may  refuse  to  own  it. 
Whenever  a  high  percentage  of  dis¬ 
owned  lambs  occurs  in  the  farm 
flock,  it  is  almost  invariably  caused 
by  improper  lambing  conditions. 

Lamb  Brooders 

The  use  of  a  jug  of  hot  water  in 
a  tub  with  an  old  blanket  around  it 
or  an  electric  heating  pad,  provides 
fairly  satisfactory  insurance  against 
lambs  becoming  chilled.  However, 
this  method  is  limited  as  to  numbers 
which  can  be  served  at  the  moment, 
as  well  as  the  time  and  bother  con¬ 
sumed  in  its  operation.  A  lamb 
brooder,  designed  along  the  same 
general  principles  as  a  pig  brooder,  is 
the  answer  to  this  problem  on  those 
farms  which  are  serviced  with  elec¬ 
tricity. 

A  good  lamb  brooder  has  been  re¬ 
cently  designed  and  is  proving  to  be 
very  satisfactory  at  the  Ohio  Station. 
It  is  not  expensive  or  difficult  to 
build,  and  has  the  important  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  ewes  can  be  available 
to  and  observant  of  their  individual 
offspring  at  all  times.  The  lamb 
brooder  can  be  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  lambing  pen  where  it  will  be  out 
of  the  way.  The  side  boards  can  be 
made  of  either  one  inch  or  thicker 
material  and  need  to  be  from  six  to 
eight  inches  wide,  with  a  height  of 
about  two  feet.  One-inch  thick 
boards  should  be  nailed  across  the 
top  and  front  until  they  extend  down 


with  these  brooders  and  do  not  try 
to  destroy  them  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  with  sows  when  pig  brooders 
are  used.  Lamb  bi'ooders  will  help  a 
great  deal  in  relieving  the  flock- 
master  of  some  of  the  individual 
chores,  but  they  will  not  take  care  of 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  little 
lambs  off  to  a  good  start  by  being 
present  when  or  soon  after  they  are 
dropped.  Some  mother’s  milk,  drying 
off,  and  a  rubdown  with  a  gunny 
sack  and  then  introducing  them  to  the 
brooder,  will  mean  a  bigger  and 
more  profitable  lamb  crop. 

Disinfect  the  Navel 

Shortly  after  the  lambs  are 
dropped,  the  navel  cord  should  be 
disinfected  with  tincture  of  iodine; 
this  is  especially  indicated  when  the 
lambs  are  bom  indoors  during  the 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring.  When 
lambs  are  dropped  on  pasture,  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  become  infected 
with  the  pathogenic  organisms  which 
can  gain  entrance  through  the  navel 
cord  shortly  after  birth.  If  such 
bacteria  do  gain  entrance,  they  may 
localize  in  the  liver,  usually  with 
fatal  results,  or  in  the  joints  produc¬ 
ing  enlargements  and  stiffness.  If  any 
such  symptoms  appear,  the  most 
effective  treatment  is  sulfamethazine, 
administered  under  the  direction  of  a 
yeterinarian. 

Lamb  Dysentery 

One  of  the  most  common  diseases 
of  newborn  lambs  is  dysentery,  which 
is  rapid  in  its  onslaught  and  has  a 
high  degree  of  mortality.  Lamb 
dysentery  usually  strikes  when  the 
lambs  are  from  one  to  three  days 
old  and,  consequently,  they  have 
little  reserve  strength  or  resistance  to 
the  germs  causing  this  ailment.  In¬ 
door  and  early  lambing  are  predis¬ 
posing  causes,  provided  the  infection 
is  present.  It  is  therefore  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  each  year,  following  the 
lambing  season  and  when  fhe  ewes 
and  their  lambs  have  been  turned  to 
pasture,  the  sheep  shed  and  lambing 
pen  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and 
(Continued  on  Page  270) 
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SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Gilts,  sews,  shoats,  feeder  pigs,  etc.  Various 
breeds.  We  have  no  preference  for  breeds  only 
interested  In  best  quality  and  best  profit  perform¬ 
ance,  of  our  bogs.  We  raise  over  10,000  a  year. 
Your  choice  of  many.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you 
are  interested  in.  If  you  visit  our  farms  ask  for 
Walter  L.  Kline,  herdsman,  or  just  write  to 

abenel  farms,  shoemakersville,  pa. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Hampshire,  6-8 
weeks  $8.00;  9-10  weeks  $10.00;  12  weeks  started  Shoata 
$15.00  each.  Boars  for  service,  40-50  lbs.  $25.00; 
75-90  lbs.  $35.00.  Larger  for  immediate  service.  $50- 
$60  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on.  request.  I 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


HEREF  ORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
jr ",  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


—  Hereford  ^Cogs  - 

Sen-ice  Boars — Open  Gilts — Vail  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


—  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES- 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


-PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  GILTS— 

From  large  litters.  Bred  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  eelected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES:  Open  and  bred. 
Gilts  for  sale.  Also  service  boars. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS.  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  60  SHOATS  45  to  50  lbs.  CHESTERWHITE 
and  YORKSHIRE.  All  vaccinated  and  castrated. 
JOHN  PHOTIOU,  West  Peabody,  Mass.  Tel:  139-J 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Heady  for  shipment  choice  young  feeding  pigs  6-7 
weeks  old  $7.75  each;  8-9  weeks  $8.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  OlOChester  and  Yorkshire  crossed — Shipped  C.O.D. 


REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

To  farrow  in  Feb.  and  March.  Also  Fall  pigs  either 

sex.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fail  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Berkshire  bred  Gilts,  choice  breeding,  from  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Cholera  inoculated.  Priced  reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm„  RD  21,  Mercer,  Pa.  S.  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


TAMW0RTH  PIGS  LISi,  tiUTSo 

12  weeks  50  to  IOO  lbs.  either  sex.  ERVIN  BUSCH, 
EVERGREEN  FARM,  CLINTON,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1 19-i 


PUREBRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE  ' 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times  CRESS  MERE 
FARMS,  State  Line  Road,  Petersburg,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin. 
Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Write — G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  H  AMPSH  I  RE  SWIN  E. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


DOGS 


-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVRES- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DE  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

■OUREBRED  COCKER  FUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Kegistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS  - . 

PEDIGREED.  PAPERS  FURNISHED. 
CASWELL,  BOX  1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PUPS. 
Registered.  AKC.  $25.00  up.  WIXSONDALE, 
LYNDHURST,  N.  J.  Phone  Rutherford  2-1233-M 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  pedigreed,  bom  1-20-50.  Dam  is 
Glamis-Canadian  breeding.  BEAUPEG  KENNELS, 
BROOKVIEW  ROAD,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  SCOTTIE  PUPS;  Beautiful  blacks.  Rea- 
sonably  priced.  Shipped  anywhere. 

R0SSSHIRE  KENNELS,  Central  Square.  New  York 


A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS, 
COCKER  SPANIELS.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  Noxon  Road.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


- -  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - - — 

At  Special  Winter  Prices.  Ship  on  Approval. 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


MID-WINTER  LOW  PRICES  ON  REG.  DOBERMAN 
PINSCHERS.  All  Ages.  $40.  H.  CALHOUN, 
SOUTH  CROSS  ROAD,  STAATSBURG.  NEW  YORK 


— -  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PURE  BRED  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER 

PUPPIES.  U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Stamp  appreciated. 
Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane,  Brldgehampton,  L.  I. 


SHEPHERDS  Native  and  English  Collie-SheD  Cross 
stock.  Watch  companion.  Wormed  inoculated.  Snap  Shots 

HIGHLAND  ACRES,  Box  62,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


- —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


- -  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  R.  2,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


PED.  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES.  Both  Color  $40.00. 
Mrs.  E.  Hansen,  4  Prospect  St.,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS— Pedig  reed  French  Alpines  and  Nubians,  Bred 
“28s’,  Milkers,  Yearlings  and  Kids.  U.  S.  N.  Y.  S. 
Officially  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested  Herd. 

DOUGLAS  MILLAR,  HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 

CASH  FQR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

n  a  ,n?a*Mine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


Surplus  Potatoes  for  Live¬ 
stock 

The  government’s  millions  of 
bushels  of  surplus’  potatoes  will  make 
economical  livestock  feed  at  one  cent 
a  bushel  plus  freight,  but  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  they  will  re¬ 
place  regular  feeds  to  any  extent. 

For  one  thing,  it  takes  extra  work 
to  get  potatoes  ready  for  livestock 
feeding,  and  many  farmers  just  don’t 
have  the  time  or  are  not  interested. 
Potatoes  can  be  fed  raw  to  cattle, 
but  they  must  first  be  chopped  or 
crushed.  Cattle  have  a  habit  of 
swallowing  feed  without  chewing  it 
much  and,  if  whole  potatoes  are  fed, 
they  are  likely  to  lodge  in  the  gullet, 
causing  choke  and  bloat.  If  fed  to 
pigs,  potatoes  should  be  boiled;  even 
then,  they  are  not  completely  satis¬ 
factory  as  feed,  because  hogs  need 
considerable  amounts  of  some  suit¬ 
able  high  protein  supplement  feed. 
For  poultry,  potatoes  should  be 
boiled  and  mashed,  and.  fish  liver  oil 
needs  to  be  added. 

It  takes  about  450  pounds  of 
potatoes  to  replace  100  pounds  of 
grain,  because  of  the  high  moisture 
content.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  a  cow  can  utilize  up  to  25 
pounds  per  day  of  chopped  potatoes 
for  milk  production.  Other  needed 
nutrients,  such  as  protein,  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  included  in  the  ration,  in 
order  to  insure  proper  nutrition. 


Western  Penna.  Angus  Club 

Due  to  the  growth  of  both  pure¬ 
bred  and  commercial  herds  of  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  cattle  and  the  economic 
need  for  the  production  of  more  home 
grown  beef  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
the  Western  Penna.  Aberdeen  Angus 
Club  has  been  organized  as  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  Penna.  Aberdeen  Angus 
Breeders  Assn. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Harold  O.  Reif, 
Renfrew,  pres.;  Albion  Bindley, 
Mercer,  secy-treas.;  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members — Tom  Corwin,  Fair- 
view,  F.  W.  McLaughlin,  Greens- 
burg,  Miles  C.  Rumbaugh,  Dayton, 
and  Quincy  R.  Tait,  Mercer. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  club  is  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  in  general  and  that  of  the 
breeders  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle 
in  particular.  Specifically  the  Club 
will  hold  shows,  sales,  and  pass  on 
technical  and  general  information  to 
its  membership  and  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  fine  breed  of  beef  cattle. 
An  unfitted  sale  will  be  held  on  May 
20  of  this  year,  followed  up  with  a 
show  at  the  Stoneboro  Fair  in  the 
late  Summer  and  a  steer  calf  sale  in 
the  Fall.  a.  b. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Seventy-two  consignors  and  87 
buyers  kept  things  active  for  an 
audience  of  700  people  at  the  recent 
250th  Earlville  Holstein  Sale.  The 
following  were  the  classified  aver¬ 
ages:  71  cows  $353;  nine  bulls  $380; 
six  open  heifers  $152;  15  bred  heifers 
$308;  21  orphans  (under  three 

months)  $66;  baby  heifers  $55;  baby 
bulls  $50. 

A.  L.  Rose  (the  Hedge  Farm)  sold 
two  10-month  old  bulls  at  $650  and 
$750,  with  Osborndale  selling  a  heifer 
at  $500  and  a  cow  and  calf  $700  and 
one  cow  from  Canada  went  at  $500. 
There  were  21  in  this  sale  that  went 
above  $400  and  46  that  stopped  in 
the  $300  class.  Seven  buyers  were 
present  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  J.  R.  Parsons 


Leading  Guernsey  Sire 

Ten  daughters  with  over  800 
pounds  butterfat  is  the  outstanding 
record  of  Ideal’s  Lettie’s  Duke, 
Guernsey  sire  owned  by  Jacob 
Tanis,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey.  The  Advanced  Register  of 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  lists  30 
daughters  under  this  bull’s  name 
with  42  official  yearly  records  aver¬ 
aging  14,639  pounds  milk  and  721 
pounds  butterfat  at  an  average  age 
of  senior  three-year-olds.  In  addition 
there  are  eight,  305  day  records 
averaging  11,186  pounds  milk  and 
530  pounds  fat.  Twenty  of  these 
records  are  over  600  pounds  butter¬ 
fat.  Fifteen  are  over  700  pounds 
while  10  are  over  800  and  two  are 
over  900. 


Hog  Self-Feeders,  $13.00  F.O.B.  Plant  And  Up 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC., 
PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY.  NEW  YORK 


AVOID  PRODUCTION  LOSS  FROM' 

SORE  •  SCAB  •  OBSTRUCTED 


TEATS 


HARD  MILKERS 


To  resist 
infection  and 
promote 
healing,  use  - 


TREAT 

THEM 

SAFELY 


FLEX-0  MEDICATED  DILATORS 


WITH 


Pliable,  absorbent  internal  dressings 
for  the  teat  canal.  Cloth-covered,  with¬ 
out  wires,  they  exert  a  gentle  dilating 
action,  and  work  FOUR  ways: 

Carry  antiseptic  end  heating  agents  fnto 
feat  canal. 

2,  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged  tis¬ 
sues,  absorb  secretions  from  inflamed 
teat.  / 


FLEX-0 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  ! 
DILATORS 


3»  Aid  in  maintaining  a  free  milk  channel 
by  keeping  teat  canal  OPEN  until  healed, 
4.  Make  milking  easier  by  partially  relaxing 
sphincter  muscles  at  end  of  teat  canal.  i 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

logo  tor  — for  small  or.  average  feats.  Large 
I  longer  and  wider!  —  tor  long  or  largo  teats. 

Economy  Pkg.  48  Dilators.. ..1.00 

Standard  Pkg.  24  Dilators . 65 

ASK DEAUR FOR  fltX-0  TiAT DILATORS 

|H  not  available,  order  direct.  Malted  postpaid) 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

I 

d 


DAIRY-VAC 


For  Cleaning  Cattle 


Makes  cows  slick  and  comfortable. 
Quick,  easy,  quiet.  Takes  irritating 
dirt  and  lice. 


New  1950  edition  of  picture-folder  now 
ready.  Send  for  free  copy. 


DAIRY-VAC 


PLYMOUTH, 

WISCONSIN 


SHORTHORNS 


Plan  now  to  attend  the  greatest  “double  header” 
event  in  the  history  of  the  American  Milking  Short- 
horn  Society.  First,  the  big  sale.  You  will  see 
some  of  the  best  cattle  of  the  breed,  selections  to 
be  made  by  same  methods  aa  for  a  National  Show. 


Second,  Dedication.  The  Sale  Will  fittingly 
dedicate  our  beautiful  new  building  In  Springfield 
which  has  been  erected  to  enable  members  of  the 
Society  to  promote  their  chosen  breed. 

This  National  All-Female  Dedication  Congress 
Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Fairgrounds,  Springfield. 
Missouri,  April  25.  Come  on!  Come  all!  You'll 
enjoy  seeing  your  friends;  attending  the  Parade, 
Banquet,  Meetings,  etc.  Sale  consists  of  ALL¬ 
FEMALES.  Cows,  not  more  than  7  years  old  at 
last  birthday;  Heifers,  not  less  than  18  months  old 
and  bred.  All  animals  accepted  fdr  sale  required 
to  pass  inspection  of  committee  appointed  by 
State  of  District  Ass’n.  Each  State  or  District 
Ass’n  limited  to  ten  (10)  head.  Free  Catalog. 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

4122  S.  Union  Ave.,  Dept.RNS  Chicago,  IlUnol* 


Stocker  Steers  For  Yonr  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  659 
to  890  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  R  of  M  Females,  all  ages. 
Best  Type  and  Production.  Bull  Calves. 

EVERETT  FOX,  7  DURANT  ST.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS.  Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks, 
Ready  market  for  meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  de¬ 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing.  By  America’s  largest  Babbit  Association. 

10  cents.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  &  CBA 
BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  17,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  Am  Still  Selling  My  Good  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 
Whites.  The  only  way  you  will  know  their  quality  is 
to  give  me  an  order.  3  months  old  3  for  $10.00 
Fully  guaranteed.  Pay  after  you  receive  them. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


DIRECTORY  Breeders,  buyers,  rabbits,  cavics,  etc. 
lOcts.  HARTMAN.  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


FLEMISH  GIANTS— Young  large  Bred  Does.  Reason¬ 
able.  Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


MINK 


500  Bred  Mink  insured  live  delivery. 

valuable  informatve  booklet.  Pen  plans  free 

Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Road,  Webster,  N.Y. 


MINK — Bred  Yukons  and  Mutations.  Production  Guar¬ 
anteed.  DOUGLAS  MILLAR,  Huntington,  New  York 


 ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

Monday,  April  3, 1950 

5  Bulls  60  Females 

Featuring 

THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF 
El  LEEN  MERE  1032nd 
1949  INTERNATIONAL  GRAND 
CHAMPION  BULL 

Future  Herd  Sires  and  Foundation  Fe¬ 
males  From  the  Most  Successful  Families 
of  the  Breed. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Including 

A  GROUP  of  HEIFER  CALVES 

Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

A  SALE  FOR  EVERYONE  WHICH  NO 
ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS. 

Write  For  Catalogue  Now 

ANK0NY  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


Fuerst  & Bethel 
Farms 

SALE 

'«  BULLS  AND  60  HEIFERS  •  THE  BEST  WE  CAN  OFFER 
SOUND  INVESTMENTS  IN  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING 
MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES-  FUERST  U  BETHEL  SALE  I 

«  BULLS  AND  60  HEIFERS  .  THE  BEST  WE  CAN  OFFER 
SOUND  INVESTMENTSlr^BEM^^BGUS  BREEDING 

MANY  SPECIAL  3ETKEL  SA  Z’ 

«  8ULLS  AND  60  |  i^Hr  WE  CAN  OFFEH 


SOUND  INVE 


US  BREEDING 


MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES-  FUERST  «,  BETHEL  SAL*  > 


Saturday,  April  1st 
PINE  PLAINS 

Dutchess  Count;/.  N.Y. 
CATALOG:  Write  Dale  Fletcher  or  Myron 
Fuerst,  Box  R,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERD EEN-AN G US 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


Hereford  Bee!  Cattle 

We  are  specializing  in  Bull  Sales  this 
month.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  we 
have  them.  April  Heifer  Month. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Sig  Milkers 
OooJ  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  lor  QookUts  and  List  fcf 
*r  you  with  Stock  for  taU 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Cantdr  St,  Br#ndon,Vfe 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heifer  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  MAR.  1  1949 

Sire — Coldspring's  Romulus  Anchor  9  AR  daughters 
proven  for  both  type  and  production.  Dam,  a  daughter  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  161  AR  daughters  including  2 
National  Records,  made  9429M  415F  Jv2  305C  2X,  on 
retest  in  302  days  Sr4  has  11049M  462F  2X  milking. 
A  handsome  individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


— GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPROVERS- 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  'with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM. 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN.  NEW  JERSEY 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED;  BROWN  SWISS,  GUERNSEY  or  HOL¬ 
STEIN  herd,  top  quality.  Bangs  free. 

DUNN’S  TOUR,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK  Tel.  65 


HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $1.00.  Free  information. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD,  N.  Y, 


Ikt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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ACTIVATE  THE  FEED 


LtWCOST 


Feed-to-milk 
conversion 
holds  the  secret 


Sluggish  digestion  or  assimilation 
will  undo  the  best  of  feeding  . . . 
but  good  feed  and  roughage  sel¬ 
dom  prove  to  be  “high  cost”  if 
the  productive  vigor  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  constantly  kept  at  a  high 
level. 

New  LOW  COST  Supplement 

The  new  economy  Drum  of  Kow- 
Kare  is  real  NEWS  for  owners  of 
medium-to-large  herds.  It  brings 
down  the  cost  from  49^  to  33^  a 
pound  for  a  build-up  that  sup¬ 
plies  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 
Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vita¬ 
min  D  in  this  famed  tonic-sup¬ 
plement.  No  excuse  now  to  deny 
your  hard-driven  producers  this 
invigorating  aid.  A  week-a-month 
Kow-Kare  program  suffices  in 
most  cases.  Freshening  cows 
thrive  best  if  fed  Kow-Kare  for  a 
month  before  calving. 

QVjCENr* 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


ANY  size  of  Kow-Kare  is  an 
investment;  not  an  expense.  Your 
dealer  has  the  size  to  fit  your 
need.  If  not  yet  stocked  with  the 
Drum,  he  will  get  it  quickly.  Get 
aboard  the  Kow-Kare  program 
now,  for  smoother-running  pro¬ 
duction  performance. 

NEW  COW  BOOK 

Send  now  for  24-page  illustrated 
treatise  on  common  cow  ailments 
and  hints  on  profitable  dairying.. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE  9,  VERMONT 


Keep  Cows  milking . . 
protect  them  with 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED 

Teat  Dilators 


Medicated  surgical  dressings  for  the 
teat  canal.  Contain  Sulfathiazole. 
The  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators. 
They  perform  three  distinct  functions: 

1.  Carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to 
help  combat  infection  and  reduce  in¬ 
flammation. 

2.  Furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to 
the  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal. 

3.  Promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of 
teat  by  sustained  antiseptic  contact 
directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit  large  or  small 
teats.  They  have  a  smooth  waxed  end 
for  easy  insertion  and  stay  in  the  teat. 

EASY  TO  USE  —  Simply  keep  a  Dr. 
Naylor  Dilator  in  the  teat  between 
milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg. 

45  Dilators 

$1.00 


Trial  Pkg. 

16  Dilators 

50$ 


At  drug, 
feed  &  general 
stores  everywhere 


Dr.  Nauior 


Mailed  postpaid 
if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
MORRIS  8,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


Without  Milk 


Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
calves  when  they’ll  bring'  a  greater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on? 
And  you  don’t  have  to  raise  them  on 
high-priced  milk!  No  Sir!  Just  feed 
them  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  RYDE’S  CREAM  CALF 
FLAKES  for  dry  feeding,  Carefully 
processed  and  remilled  for  added 
quality,  easy  digestibility  and  to  help 
against  scours.  Saves  time,  work  and 
cost.  Prove  it  to  yourself  .  .  .  Get  a 
bag  at  your  dealer  today! 


•  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet 
" Timely  Tips  on  Calf  Raising 
Contains  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  raising  better  salves. 
Mail  to  Dept.  R-3, 


mil 

PYHP  D  r  f\  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Ro^ 
Ot  v  U •  Chicago  SO,  Illinois 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

lias  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  Individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom?  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  bam. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  In  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshtield,  Wis. 
HEAL  HOOF  ROT  SPEEDILY.  EASILY 

Dust  with  SULFA-R  Dressing  Powder.  Kills  germs, 
keeps  wound  clean,  contains  no  irritating  talcum.  Also 
tops  for  pinkeye,  surface  wounds.  4  oz.  sifter  top  can 
only  $1.00.  ASL,  BOX  232-CO,  MADISON  I,  WIS. 


Lambing  Time,  and  Later 

(Continued  from  Page  268) 
disinfected.  A  creolin  solution  of  five 
per  cent  strength  is  effective  and 
economical  to  use.  It  is  preferable  to 
keep  the  sheep  sheds  vacant  during 
the  Summer,  and  let  as  much  direct 
sunlight  and  air  into  them  as  possi¬ 
ble  so  that  they  will  dry  out.  Another 
disinfection  just  before  they  are  deep¬ 
ly  bedded  with  straw  for  the  Winter 
is  desirable.  The  cost  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  very  small.  Warm,  clean, 
dry  quarters  plus  good  sanitation, 
will  eliminate  many  infections  from 
the  farm  flock. 

If  lamb  dysentery  appears,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  any  lambs  showing 
symptoms  of  this  disease  be  separated 
from  the  rest.  The  symptoms  cannot 
be  missed  as  they  are  manifested  by 
excessively  loose  bowels  and  the 
sudden  death  of  most  of  the  young 
lambs  so  affected.  The  immediate  use 
of  sulfamethazine,  preferably  by  in¬ 
jection,  has  proven  to  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive  in  those  cases  which  are  not  too 
far  advanced.  An  injection  of  sulfa¬ 
methazine  is  preferable  to  an  oral 
dose  because  it  gives  a  quicker  blood 
concentration  of  this  drug,  and  speed 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  effective 
treatment  of  this  serious  and  common 
lamb  disease. 

Blue  Bag  May  Appear 

The  term  “blue  bag”  is  applied  to 
an  udder  condition  of  the  ewes  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  lambing,  although 
it  may  also  occur  qlany  time  during 
the  nursing  periocL  This  disease  is 
comparable  to  mastitis  in  cows,  and 
its  treatment  and  care  are  in  general 
similar.  Udder  infusions  of  penicillin 
are,  however,  more  difficult  with 
ewes  than  cows  and,  if  needed, 
should  be  administered  only  by  a 
veterinarian.  It  is  highly  important  to  j 
separate  the  ewe  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  eliminate  any  wet,  damp  or 
chilly  condition  in  the  pen,  which 
might  be  possible  contributing  causes. 
Immediate  treatment  with  sulfa¬ 
methazine  and  penicillin  is  indicated, 
Worm  the  Flock 

In  addition  to  keeping  a  mitxure 
consisting  of  nine  parts  coarse  flake 
salt  and  one  part  phenothiazine  be¬ 
fore  the  entire  flock  at  all  times,  it  is 
also  advisable  to  administer  an  in¬ 
dividual  dose  of  phenothiazine  in 
correct  amounts  to  all  sheep  at  least 
once  in  the  Spring  and  again  in  the 
Fall.  This  drug  is  not  expensive  and 
can  be  obtained  from  livestock 
medicinal  manufacturers  and  supply 
houses,  or  it  can  be  ordered  through 
the  local  druggist. 

Internal  parasites  can  be  prevented 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  rotating 
the  grazing  area  of  sheep.  However, 
most  farm  flocks  are  infested  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  with  the  common 
sheep  stomach  worm  which,  if  not 
properly  treated  and  controlled,  is  a 
deadly  killer  and  greatly  reduces 
gains  and  growth  of  the  individuals 
in  the  flock.  Phenothiazine  is  effective 
against  all  of  the  common  kinds  of 
internal  parasites  of  sheep;  it  is  easily 
administered,  safe,  and  is  proving  to 
be  a  boon  to  the  sheep  industry. 

Later  Lamb  Hazards 

After  the  lambs  are  from  eight  to 
10  weeks  old,  provided  they  have 
been  treated  for  internal  parasites  as 
suggested,  their  disease  hazards  are 
greatly  decreased  until  they  have 
been  placed  on  a  full  grain  feed  for 
fattening  in  the  Fall.  Digestive 
troubles  may  then  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  overeating.  Recent  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  Ohio  Station  show 
that  just  ordinary  baking  soda  can 
prevent  this  trouble  almost  100  per 
cent.  The  recommended  dosage  is  one 
and  one-quarter  pounds  a  day  for 
each  group  of  100  lambs,  mixed  right 
in  with  their  grain  feed.  In  the  Ohio 
tests  20  per  cent  of  lambs  on  a  full 
feed  of  grain  when  allowed  all  they 
would  eat,  died  from  overeating  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment  closed,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  no  sickness  or  losses  in 
similar  groups  fed  in  the  same 
manner  when  baking  soda  was  added 
as  mentioned. 

Another  disease  hazard  of  Fall  fat¬ 
tened  lambs  is  coccidiosis,  caused  by 
the  protozoa  (coccidia)  that  invade  the 
lining  of  the  intestines  and  cause 
bloody  diarrhea.  Preventive  measures 
include  the  avoiding  of  overcrowding 
and  keeping  the  feed  troughs  and  hay 
racks  sanitary  and  free  from  drop¬ 
pings;  also  the  removal  of  any  sick 
lambs  which  may  come  down  with 
this  disease.  The  early  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  sulfamethazine  is 
highly  effective  in  the  control  and 
cure  of  this  disease. 
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Mr.  "Bud”  Herrington,  Meridian,  N.  Y., 
standing  by  the  Grange  Silo  erected  22  years 
ago  soys,  "Never  a  cent  spent  on  mainte¬ 
nance.  THAT'$  TRUE  ECONOMY!!' 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Dept,  r-3 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


With  no  obligation  please  send  full 
details  and  FREE  illustrated  folder: 

N  omc.... . . , . am 


Address. 


Get  Top 
Profits! 

FARM  ANIMALS  NEED 

SALT  PLUS- 

m  Salt  is  vital  for  farm  animals.  But  salt 
will  not  do  the  job  alone.  You  must 
feed  other  minerals  to  insure  healthy 
profitable  herds.  And  these  essential 
minerals  are  present— along  with  salt- 
in  STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT ! 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  stunted  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  ...regulates  functions  of  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent  sterility  . : : 
increases  ability  of  female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  . .  essential  for  healthy  red  blood  . . : 
aids  in  prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  .  .  .  essential  to  convert  iron  into 
red  blood  cells. 

ZINC...  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth; 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


FEED  STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT! 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Suburbanites.  Gardeners.  Florists, 
Fruit.  Nursery  and  Poultry  men. 

Easy  Terms  -  Write  Today 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
1065  33rdAv.SE.  Minneapolis.  Minn.1 
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When  you 
build  a 

RILED 

BARN 

we  do  half 
the  work 

Rilco  rafters  are  ready  to  put  up  when 
you  get  them.  You  never  touch  a  drill  or 
a  saw.  Because  we’ve  cut  ’em  to  fit  exactly 
. . .  drilled  all  the  bolt  holes  at  exactly  the 
right  places.  All  you  do  is  swing  ’em  into 
position,  and  bolt  ’em  down.  You  can 
have  all  the  framing  done  ready  for  roof¬ 
ing  and  sheathing  in  less  than  one  working 
day!  Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Rilco  Rafters 
at  your  lumber  dealer. 

Send  the  coupon  for  all  the  information 
on  these  strong,  glued-laminated  wood 
rafters  that  give  you  more  room  in  a 
modern,  attractive  building. 
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SEND  IT  NOW! 


RILCO  Laminated  Products,  Inc. 

601 -C  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Po. 


•  I  want  information  on  . . . 

□  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  Poultry  houses  □  Hog  houses 

□  Combination  Corn  Crib  and  Granary 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  (RFD) _  | 

* 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _  I 

RILCO  works  wonders  with  wood 
- 1 


"/  Have  Earned  an  Average  of 


$I5®an||0UR 

with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle, 
the  PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 


Says  William  F.  Wydatlis,  Ohio 
Many  Others  “Cleaning  Up” 

—So  Can  YOU! 

AMAZ1XG  new  kind 
of  fire  extinguisher. 

Tiny  "Presto”  (about 
size  of  a  flashlight!)  W.  F.  Wydallis 
does  job  of  bulky  ex¬ 
tinguishers  that  cost  i  times  as  much  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  owners  of  homes, 
cars,  boats,  farms,  etc. — make  good  in¬ 
come.  H.  JT.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day.  C. 
Kama.  $1,000  a  month.  Write  for  FBEE 
Sales  Kit.  No  obligation.  MERLITE  IN- 
o-i......  DUSTRIES,  Dept.  63  ,  201  East  16th  St., 

New  Midget  New  York  3>  N-  Y-  <*f  y<M*  want  demon' 

Miracle _  stration  sample  too  send  $2.50.  Money 

“PRESTO-”  back  if  yeu  wish.) 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT- TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers.  Sa'tls-  _.cv 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  TERMS 
Freight  paid.  Write,  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  comnare  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  695 


Joliet, 


20  MILLION  TREES  a  year/ 


Evergreen  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Fruit  and  shade  trees. 

For  complete  catalog  write  Boa  20B 


musSER  FORESTS,  lilt.,  Indiana,  Po. 


elec.  DRILLS,  UNIVERSAL,  '/a"  $10:  V  *'8: 
$26.  New.  WALTER’S  210  S.  Ilth.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


A  Good  Dairy  Feed 

Please  advise  me  what  grain 
formula  to  use  for  my  Holstein  cows, 
and  for  the  growing  heifers.  I  have 
legume  hay,  ear  norn  and  oats.  I  do 
not  feed  silage.  What  should  I  mix 
with  this  to  make  a  good  dairy  feed, 
and  what  percentage  of  protein 
should  I  use?  J.  h. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  feed 
a  grain  mixture  containing  more 
than  18  per  cent  protein  when  you 
are  feeding  good  quality  hay  at  the 
standard  rate  of  two  pounds  daily  per 
each  100  pounds  bodyweight.  When 
corn  silage  is  fed,  it  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  up  to  one  half  of  the  hay 
ration  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  of 
silage  for  each  one  pound  of  hay. 

In  order  to  make  a  feed  mixture 
with  a  protein  content  between  16 
per  cent  and  18  per  cent,  making 
maximum  use  of  home  grown  grain, 
the  following  mixture  is  suggested 
for  the  dairy  cows  in  milk:  corn-and- 
cob  meal  1,000  lbs.,  ground  oats  460 
lbs.,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  500  lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  20 
lbs.,  and  iodized  stock  salt  20  lbs. 
This  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  pound  for  each  three  and 
one-half  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  For  the  dry  cows  and  growing 
heifers,  the  same  feeds  can  be  used 
to  the  extent  of  some  two  to  five 
quarts  daily,  depending  on  size  and 
need.  However,  the  oats  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  increased  by  100 
pounds  and  the  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  decreased  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount. 


Buffalo-Cattle  Crosses 

Could  you  advise  me  on  the  follow¬ 
ing?  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  was 
bred  to  a  buffalo  bull  I  own.  Do  you 
think  the  cow  would  have  trouble 
giving  birth  to  a^calf  from  such  a 
cross?  What  are  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  this  cross?  J.  R. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

Crosses  by  using  buffalo  bulls  on 
cows  have  not  proven  practical  or 
satisfactory.  Usually  the  cows  have 
great  difficulty  at  calving  when  they 
are  bred  to  a  buffalo  bull  because  of 
the  large  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
hybrid  calf.  Where  these  crosses  have 
been  made,  *  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  has  been  with  large  type 
Holstein  cows  crossed  with  buffalo 
bulls.  Such  hybrids  are  known  as 
catalos.  For  some  unknown  reason 
the  male  hybrids  from  this  cross  are 
usually  born  dead  and  none  of  those 
that  lived  have  been  fertile.  A  few 
cases  of  hybrid  females  of  this  sort 
have  proven  to  be  breeders,  but  the 
majority  have  been  barren.  The  hy¬ 
brids,  so  .produced,  have  shown  im¬ 
munity  to  Texas  fever  and  blackleg, 
and  they  do  not  tend  to  drift  as 
much  in  storms  as  cattle  do  when  on 
the  open  range.  For  these  reasons 
such  hybrids  would  be  of  consider¬ 
able  practical  value  under  range  con¬ 
ditions  but,  due  to  the  breeding 
difficulties  mentioned,  it  has  not 
proven  worthwhile  to  carry  on  such 
a  breeding  program  for  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

The  reciprocal  cross  has  been  made 
in  a  few  instances,  but  the  resultant 
hybrids  have  followed  about  the  same 
pattern  as  mentioned.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  get  either  beef  or 
dairy  bulls  to  mate  with  buffalo 
cows. 


Corn  and  Oats  for  Dairy 
Heifers 

Would  you  please  send  me  Nthe 
formula  to  be  used  in  mixing  corn 
and  oats  for  feed  to  dairy  heifers  six 
months  old?  I  want  to  use  my  own 
corn  and  oats  but  would  like  to  know 
what  other  ingredients  to  use  with 
them  and  in  what  proportion.  I  have 
fair  to  good  mixed  hay.  j.  d.  q. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  principal  factor  involved  in 
the  use  of  home  grown  corn  and  oats 
in  the  dairy  ration  would  be  the  kind 
and  quality  of  hay  fed.  In  the  case 
of  mixed  hay  of  fair  to  good  quality, 
an  18  to  20  per  cent  protein  concen¬ 
trate  feed  would  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  In  order  to  make  such  a 
mixture,  the  following  amounts  are 
suggested — ground  corn  650  pounds, 
ground  oats  380  pounds,  wheat  bran 
200  pounds,  distillers’  dried  grains 
400  pounds,  either  soybean  or  linseed 
oil  meal  330  pounds,  salt  20  pounds, 
and  steamed  bonemeal  20  pounds. 


Users 

Everywhere 

Get 

Better 


ing 


with  the 
New 
De  Laval 
Magnetic 
Speedway 
Milker! 


New  De  lovai  Sterling 
Speedway  Milker 

Now  exactly  like  Pie 
famous  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
except  for  magnetic 
pulsation  control.  It’s 
De  Laval-quality  milk¬ 
ing  at  lower  cost. 


•  "UNIFORM  MILKING  PAYS"-M.  L  Jansen.  Herd  Manager. 
Kimberton  Farms  at  Phoenrxville,  Pa.  (four  farm  units),  says  "The  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  milks  big-teated  cows  faster  and  stays  on 
small-teated  cows  perfectly.  The  magnetic  uniform  pulsations  can  t  be 
overrated  for  best  production.’ 


•  "YOU  REALLY  HAVE  SOMETHING"-Roscoe  Page,  owner  of 
Unadilla  Farm.  Chadwick.  III.,  and  Vice  President  of  Kraft  Foods,  says 
of  his  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway:  "...it  is  the  most  perfect 
mechanical  milker  I’ve  seen  . it  is  maintaining  excellent  udder 
health  ...  is  easier  to  clean  . . .  and  we  milk  25  cows  in  25  minutes." 


•  "FIRST  REAL  MILKER"— Ned  Kelsea,  Colebrook.  N.  H.,  says: 
"The  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  is  the  first  real  milker  I  ever 
had.  Milking  is  faster,  cleaner  and  more  thorough.  Teats  are  softer  and 
more  flexible.  New  ‘Full-Flo*  Teat  Cup  is  the  best  milking.  I  had  a 
substantial  production  increase." 


•  "EASIER  ON  COWS" -John  Beckman.  River  View  Farm, 
Blackwell.  Okla.,  says:  "Used  competitive  milker  on  our  herd  of  30 
purebred  Jerseys.  Changed  to  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway.  It  is 
easier  on  cows,  faster,  requires  no  stripping  and  milking  time  is  reduced 
by  30  minutes  a  day.” 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  D-22 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker 
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HEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTIN6S 

—quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor ; 
110  V  operation. 


NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
4  SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

—for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 


the  time 
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STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNAD1LLA  SILOS 

Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step’ 
door  front  system.  Doors  are — 
juice-tight,  air-tight  — and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
Open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts 
on  new,  3-Year  Time  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-4»  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 
RELIEF 


For  Sore  Teats 


Congestion,  Cuts  and  Bruises 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm  combines  the 
bacteriostatic  action  of  Oxyquinolin  with 
the  softening  and  absorbing  action  of  Lan¬ 
olin  and  Essential  Oils.  A  fast,  effective 
ointment  fox  udder  and  teats — to  reduce 
congestion,  danger  of  external  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  7,  N.Y. 


Another 


Dependable 


Product 


TEAT 

DILATORS 


CORRECT  REALM 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 


demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  SHAPE  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
this  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  BAG  BALM  Dilators. 
Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  BAG  BALM.  At  all 
farm-supply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

M  Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


•  DIRECT...  OR  TILTING  NO-DRAFT 
VENTILATION 

•  CONTROLLED  AtR  INTAKE  . . .  ONE 
INCH  TO  FULL  OPENING 

•  EASILY  OPENED  IF  FROZEN 

•  BONDERIZED  TO  PREVENT  RUST  . . . 
BAKED-ON  ENAMEL 

•  TIGHT-SEAL  PUTTYLESS  GLAZING 

•  RIGID  GALVANIZED  VENTILATING 
WINGS 

•  CHOICE  OF  5  SIZES 

•  BRONZE  FLY  SCREENS 


Town 


RFD. 


State. 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  FOR  FREE  CATALOGS 

□  STALLS  t  STANCHIONS  □  STEEL  CATES 

□  MILKING  PARLOR  □  ANIMAL  PENS 

STALLS  A  WATER  BOWLS 

□  LITTER  CARRIERS  □  ELECTRIC  BARN 

AND  FEED  TRUCKS  GUTTER  CLEANERS 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

353  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Rush  FREE  Window  Literature  and  Cata¬ 
logs  on  Checked  Items. 

Name . 


Combined  No-Draft 
&  Direct  Ventilation 


Make  your 

barn  DRY,  CLEAN, 
WARM.  Protect  your 
from  chilling  drafts. 
Better  your  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  TODAY  for  the 
facts  on  INDIRECT,  OVER¬ 
HEAD  VENTILATING 
WINDOWS. 


Full 

Summer  Opening 


Conn.  Swine  Growers  Meet 

Last  month’s  meeting  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Connecticut  Swine  Growers 
Assn,  initiated  the  Station’s  1950 
program  of  meetings  in  celebration 
of  its  75th  anniversary. 

This  meeting,  presided  over  by 
President  Norman  B.  Little  of  Rocky 
Hill,  was  attended  by  more  than  80 
members  of  the  Swine  Growers 
Assn,  and  their  guests.  The  program 
included  the  association’s  annual 
dinner,  speeches  by  George  W.  Van 
Der  Noot,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  Rutgers  University; 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones,  head  of  the 
Connecticut  Station’s  Genetics  De¬ 
partment,  and  Dr.  James  G.  Horsfall, 
Station  Director,  a  tour  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  laboratories,  and  election  of 
officers. 

Prof.  Van  Der  Noot  said  that  fat 
hogs  were  going  out  of  the  market 
picture  and  that  emphasis  in  the 
future  would  be  on  the  bacon  type 
rather  than  the  lard  type  animal. 
Many  buyers  are  now  purchasing 
hogs  on  a  grade  rather  than  a  weight 
basis,  he  pointed  out.  He  also  gave 
growers  practical  information  on 
swine  growing.  Very  important,  he 
said,  is  careful  selection  of  parents 
for  type,  conformation,  and  ability 
to  take  care  of  their  offspring.  Es¬ 
sentials  of  good  housing  are  freedom 
,  from  draft  and  moisture,  adequate 
ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

Recent  research  makes  swine 
feeding  an  increasingly  complicated 
business.  He  described  his  own  latest 
experiment  as  an  example.  Hogs  fed 
vitamin  B-12  and  whey,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  feed,  are  making 
much  better  progress  than  those 
whose  diets  lacked  these  two  in¬ 
gredients.  Growers  of  purebred 
swine  particularly,  he  said,  should 
keep  proper  feeding  in  mind. 

Dr.  Jones  traced  the  history  of 
hybrid  corn  in  brief  and  discussed 
hybridization  in  <4he  animal  field. 
The  double  cross  method  used  in 
making  hybrid  corn  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  recently  to  poultry  with  much 
success,  he  stated.  With  larger  ani¬ 
mals,  this  method  must  be  modified 
because  the  value  of  the  individual 
animal  is  so  much  greater.  Consider¬ 
able  success  in  breeding  large  ani¬ 
mals  has  been  made  with  such 
variations  of  the  double  cross  as 
“criss-crossing”  and  “back-crossing.” 
Two  opposing  forces  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  animal  breeding,  Dr.  Jones 
said.  Inbreeding  results  in  uniform¬ 
ity  and  trueness  to  type  but  also  in 
loss  of  vigor.  He  stated  that  the  real 
value  of  a  parent  animal  lies  not  in 
itself  (its  appearance),  but  in  its 
ability  to  transmit  its  desirable 
characteristics  to  its  offspring. 

Officers  of  the  Swine  Growers 
Assn,  appointed  for  1950  were  as 
follows:  President,  Samuel  Mellor, 
Wallingford:  vice-pres.,  Augustine 
Gregoria,  Windsor;  secy.,  Norman 
Little,  Rocky  Hill;  treas.,  John  A. 
Christian,  Storrs;  directors,  Litch¬ 
field  County — C.  F.  Newbury,  Litch¬ 
field;  Hartford  County  —  Stephan 
Boyko,  Windsor;  New  Haven  County 

—  Harold  Dederick,  Wallingford; 
Middlesex  County  —  Charles  Love¬ 
land,  Durham;  Tolland  County  ■ — 
David  Brockett,  Storrs;  and  Wind¬ 
ham  County  —  William  Tyler, 
Canterbury;  breed  representatives, 
Duroc  —  Emil  Smith,  South  Coven¬ 
try;  Yorkshire  —  R.  M.  Cummings, 
Amston;  Hampshire — Donald  Fish, 
Madison,  and  Berkshire — Miss  Jayne 
Ricketts,  Jewett  City. 

American  Saddle  Horse 
Gaits 

Please  tell  me  what  are  the  five 
gaits  required  of  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  when  competing  in  the 
show-ring?  Would  like  to  have  you 
discuss  these  gaits.  e.  j.  c. 

Illinois 

-  The  gaits  required  of  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  when  competing  in  a 
five  gaited  show-ring  class  are  — 
walk,  trot,  canter,  rack,  and  any  one 
of  the  so-called  intermediate  gaits, 
consisting  of  either  the  slow  pace, 
fox-trot  and  running-walk.  These 
gaits  must  be  interchangeable  and 
performed  without  mixing  or  hesi¬ 
tation. 

The  walk  is  a  flat  footed,  four  beat 
gait,  easy  on  both  horse  and  rider;  it 
should  be  true,  lengthy  in  stride,  and 
comparatively  fast.  The  trot  is  a  fast 
two-beat  gait,  in  which  the  right 
front  foot  and  left  hind  foot  hit  the 
ground  together,  continuing  to  alter¬ 
nate  in  this  manner  with  the  two 
opposite  feet.  The  canter  is  a  re¬ 
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strained  gallop  and  is  carried  on  at  a 
broken  cadence.  The  American 
Saddle  Horse  is  noted  for  its  out¬ 
standing  ability  to  perform  at  the 
rack.  This  smooth,  fast,  four-beat 
gait  is  quite  spectacular.  Nothing  can 
stir  the  pulse  quite  so  much  as  the 
sight  of  several  closely  competing 
American  Saddle  Horses  being  ridden 
in  the  show-ring  and  flashing  around 
the  tanbark  at  the  rack. 

The  intermediate  gaits  are  per¬ 
formed  at  a  broken  cadence  and  de¬ 
ceptive  in  their  ground  covering 
ability;  they  can  be  maintained  for 
long  distances  and  are  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  business  gaits. 


Trapping  Contest  Winners 

Karl  Chasey  of  Castile,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  New 
York’s  fox-trapping  champion  for 
1949.  This  4-H  Club  member  led  the 
list  of  1,108  trappers  from  25  counties 
with  a  catch  of  42  during  the  year. 

Second  honors  went  to  Gordon 


Karl  Chasey,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  is  N.  Y.’s 
1949  champion  fox  trapper. 


Schuknecht  of  Fillmore,  Allegany 
County,  who  trapped  38.  Tied  for 
third  with  37  foxes  apiece  were 
Melvin  Vannote  of  Gowanda,  Erie 
County,  and  Richard  Tory  of  Castile, 
Wyoming  County. 

Other  placements:  Fifth,  George 
Reinhardt  of  Chaffee,  Erie  County, 
with  36  foxes;  sixth,  Clayton  Erring- 
ton  of  West  Falls,  Erie  County,  with 
28;  seventh,  Henry  Miller  of  Naples, 
Ontario  County,  with  25;  eighth, 
Lawrence  Smith  of  Java  Village, 
Wyoming  County,  with  23;  and 
ninth,  Charles  Burdick  of  Alfred, 
Allegany  County,  with  20  foxes. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  trap¬ 
ping  contest  is  to  teach  wise  wildlife 
management.  Although  the  im¬ 
portance  and  value  of  the  fox  fur  has 
decreased  greatly  with  the  changes 
in  fashion  ($22  for  a  red  fox  pelt  in 
1928,  compared  with  last  year’s  low 
price  of  75  cents),  fox  numbers  have 
increased  and  efforts  are  being  made 
for  reasonable  control. 


Book  Note 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry — By 
Jack  Widmer.  The  care,  feeding, 
shelter  and  breeding  of  all  barnyard 
fowls  and  animals  are  described  in 
complete  detail  in  this  fully  illus¬ 
trated  book.  Designed  primarily  to 
help  the  man  who  keeps  a  small 
flock  of  chickens,  a  few  ducks,  or 
sheep  or  a  couple  of  cows,  it  will 
likewise  be  of  use  to  the  large  one- 
crop  farmer,  who  can  and  should 
profit  by  keeping  a  small  flock  of 
poultry  or  a  few  head  of  cattle  for 
his  own  use. 

Every  problem  likely  to  occur  in 
the  keeping  of  domestic  animals  is 
anticipated  and  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  for  their  cax-e  and  feeding  is 
outlined.  Simple  yet  thorough  in¬ 
structions  are  given  as  to  the  types 
of  shelter  which  should  be  provided, 
the  kind  of  feed  best  suited  to  differ¬ 
ent  animals,  selecting  a  breed  most 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  and 
proper  time  for  butchering  or  sell¬ 
ing.  The  care  and  production  of 
cows,  sheep,  rabbits,  chickens,  geese, 
ducks,  turkeys,  and  other  barnyard 
animals  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3L50  (New 
York  City  residents  add  seven  cents 
sales  tax). 
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I  am  the  grass ...  let  me  work” 


Let  me 
work  the 
miracle  of 
changing  soil  and 
water,  sunlight  and  air 

into  a  living,  growing  plant.  Let  my  roots  reach 
into  the  good  earth  to  gather  calcium,  phosphorus, 
other  minerals  and  nutrients.  Let  me  store  these 
growth  elements  in  my  leaves  and  stalks.  Thus  I 
become  the  source  and  supply  of  food  for  livestock. 
When  eaten  by  grazing  animals  I  become  bone  and 
flesh,  hide  and  wool.  I  become  meat  and  milk, 
man’s  finest  protein  foods  .  .  .  foods  that  develop 
the  body  and  mind  of  man  .  .  .  that  contribute 
greatly  to  the  energy ,  initiative  and  wealth  of 
America.  Let  me  work  on  the  779  million  acres 
of  America’s  grassland  .  .  .  much  of  it  land  that 
can  produce  little  else  of  food  value. 

In  the  expansion  of  our  livestock-grass  econ¬ 
omy  lies  a  hope  for  an  adequate  meat  diet  for 
our  growing  population.  Through  meat  animals 
you  can  utilize  grass  and  roughages  to  create 
quality  protein  foods  for  human  use  .  .  .  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  growth  elements  in  grass  that 
is  grazed  is  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure.  Grass 
also  works  to  increase  food  production  in  other 
ways.  It  protects  our  productive  topsoil  from 
wind  and  water  erosion  .  .  .  holds  moisture  in 
the  soil .  .  .  helps  restore  and  maintain  organic 
matter.  Grass  works  to  keep  America  fertile. 

To  increase  the  amount  of  grass  and  numbers 


of  livestock  is  a  problem.  But  it  can  be  done. 
More  and  more  livestock  producers  are  finding 
that  it  pays  to  pay  attention  to  their  grass. 
There  are  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  400  to  600  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  on 
good  grass  alone.  Hog  raisers  are  finding  that 
good  alfalfa  or  rye  pasture  is  worth  $50  an  acre, 
and  more,  in  other  feeds  saved.  The  same  with 
sheepmen.  Dairy  farmers  find  that  grass  can  be 
worth  up  to  $169  an  acre  to  them.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  grass  that  goes 
into  the  production  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
is  close  to  $5  billion  a  year.  County  agents,  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  conservationists  and  colleges 
are  doing  great  work  in  improving  grasses  and 
grass  management  practices.  They  can  help  you 
make  more  from  your  grass,  no  matter  where 
you  five. 

Again  I  say — I  am  the  grass,  let  me  work.  But 
give  me  a  helping  hand.  Let  me  grow  in  place  of 
worthless  weeds  and  brush  ...  on  land  that  never 
should  be  cropped.  Put  me  back  on  land  that  never 
should  have  seen  the  plow.  Give  me  lime,  fertilizer, 
water  and  care,  and  I  will  work  hard  for  you. 
Let  me  work  for  you  as  your  humble  but  mighty 
friend. 


rtThe  Meat  Team 


if 


Nation-wide  meat  packers  make  it  possible  for  all 
kinds  of  meats  to  be  available  at  ’most  any  point 
in  the  United  States.  Every  housewife  in  almost 
every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  nation  can  buy 
the  kind  of  meat  she  wants  whenever  she  wants  it. 

So,  from  the  retailer  who  sells  meat  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  all  the  way  along  the  line  to  the  hands  who 
round  up  the  cattle,  every  task  of  the  livestock  and 
meat-packing  industry  is  geared  to  move  meat 
quickly,  efficiently  and  continuously  over  its  aver¬ 
age  travel  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  is  a  country  of  such 
vast  distances,  large  meat-packing  concerns  will  be 
needed  to  do  the  job  of  bringing  producers  of  live¬ 
stock  and  consumers  of  meat  together. 

So  that  livestock  can  always  be  marketed — so 
that  people  everywhere  can  get  the  kind  of  meat 
they  want,  when  they  want  it — the  men  and  women 
in  the  livestock-meat  industry  work  to  feed  our 
nation  well. 

rytinl^/ui  fyEcffanO  ffReci/ie  fat 

HAM  SCRAPPLE 

(Yield:  6  servings) 

2  cops  ground  smoked  ham  2Vi  cops  boiling  water 
1  cop  corn  meal  Vi  cop  milk 

1  tablespoon  sogar  Wz  tsp.  prepared  mustard 

Vi  teaspoon  salt  Shortening  or  ham  drippings 

Mix  together  corn  meol,  sugar,  and  salt.  Add  slowly  to  boiling 
water  and  milk.  Cook  slowly  in  heavy  pan,  stirring  occasionally, 
about  20  minutes.  Add  ham  ond  mustard  and  mix  well.  Pack 
into  loaf  pan.  Chill.  When  cold  and  firm,  slice  in  1-inch  slices. 
Fry  slices  in  quick-mix-type  shortening  or  drippings  until  brown 
on  each  side. 

C|TY  COUSIN 


(  ,, 


__  At  our  local  livestock  sale 
City  Cousin  turned  quite  pale 
Because,  you  see,  he  scratched  his  ear 
And  right  then — he  owned  a  steer! 


TREATED  SEED  OATS  ARE 
POISONOUS  TO  HOGS 

by  E.  F.  Ferrin 

University  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.  *  Surplus  seed  grains  which  have 
L-J  been  treated  with  a  fungicide  may 
E.  F.  Ferrin  be  a  dangerous  feed  for  livestock. 

Oats  treated  with  Ceresan  M.  were  fed  to  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 
Pigs  were  fed  only  treated  oats  and  water.  The 
grain  was  not  palatable  and  the  amount  of  oats 
eaten  for  a  week  or  10  days  was  less  than  that  of 
untreated  oats  consumed  by  similar  pigs.  After  10 
days  of  feeding,  the  pigs  ate  little  of  the  treated 
oats,  lost  weight,  and  from  15  to  20  days  after  the 
start  of  feeding,  became  sick.  The  first  symptom 
was  a  weak  and  unsteady  gait  followed  by  scouring 
and  vomiting.  Some  of  the  pigs  seemed  to  become 
dizzy  and  turned  circles  in  the  pens.  They  usually 
became  blind  and  paralyzed  before  dying.  All  of  the 
pigs  fed  treated  oats  died  except  two,  which  were 
kept  on  this  feed  only  10  days.  The  deaths  from 
mercury  poisoning  occurred  at  from  25  to  31  days 
after  starting  to  feed  the  treated  oats. 

To  see  if  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  salvage  treated 
seed  oats,  they  were  mixed  with  good  feeds  at  the 
rate  of  15%  in  one  case  and  30%  in  another.  The 
pigs  did  not  show  symptoms  of  poisoning.  But  they 
gained  weight  so  slowly,  and  required  so  much  feed, 
that  it  was  an  expensive  method  of  feeding. 
Recommendation  No.  1:  Never  force  pigs  to  eat 
such  grain.  It  is  cheaper  to  burn  it. 
Recommendation  No.  2:  Always  inform  a  pro¬ 
spective  buyer  of  seed  grain  if  it  has  been  treated  with 
a  fungicide. 

Quote  of  the  Month 

"A  nation  with  a  growing  population  and  the  task 
of  selling  its  philosophy  of  free  enterprise  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  cannot  afford  to  eat  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  soil.  Mere  soil  conservation  is  not 
enough  for  America.  We  must  actually  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  land.” 

H.  E.  Babcock 


BIG  does  not 
mean  BAD 

It  takes  a  big  ship  to  carry  a 
big  cargo.  It  takes  a  big  loco¬ 
motive  to  pull  a  heavy  train. 
It  takes  a  big  industry  like 
yours  and  mine  to  do  the  big 
job  of  feeding  America  and  a 
lot  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  takes  big  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  little  ones  to  keep  that  industry 
operating  efficiently. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  nation  needs  nation¬ 
wide  meat  packers,  such  as  Swift  &  Company. 
The  continuous  research  and  education,  and  the 
complete  utilization  of  by-products,  which  our 
size  makes  possible,  are  valuable  services  to  the 
nation  and  its  people.  We  help  to  bring  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  nation-wide  demand  to  livestock 
producers.  We  help  to  provide  consumers  every¬ 
where  with  the  kinds  of  meat  they  want. 

Our  industry  is  highly  competitive.  There  are 
4,000  meat  packers,  and  over  14,000  other  com¬ 
mercial  slaughterers  of  livestock.  We  must  buy 
our  animals  in  competition  with  all  those  other 
buyers.  In  the  face  of  this  competition,  the  only 
way  we  can  stay  in  business  is  by  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  We  must  keep  our  costs  down.  This  effi¬ 
cient  operation  and  economy  of  mass  production 
lets  more  people  eat  more  meat  oftener. 

I  am  sure  that  American  agriculture,  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  can  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
population  which  wants  and  should  have  im¬ 
proved  diets. 

But  we  shall  meet  these  demands  only  if  we 
continue  to  nurture  and  encourage  enterprise, 
ambition,  and  success.  Only  if  we  have  the  faith 
and  courage  to  work  and  fight  to  create  our  own 
success.  Let  us,  then,  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
the  issues.  Let  us  condemn  and  eradicate  evil 
practices  wherever  we  find  them,  whether  in  big 
industries  or  small.  But  let  us,  and  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  realize  the  danger  before  we  attack  enter¬ 
prise  and  success — lest  we  destroy  not  only  the 
industry  and  civilization  we  have  created,  but 
also  the  hope  and  the  heritage  of  our  world  for 
generations  to  come. 

***The  above  message  is  from  the  speech  of  our' 
President,  Mr.  John  Holmes,  before  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  at  Miami.  I 
have  quoted  it  here  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
interesting  and  encouraging  to  the  millions  of  live¬ 
stock  producers  who  were  not  able  to  be  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

/TA1.S  imp  son. 


i 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


) 

) 


Soda  Bill  Sez:- 


I’d  rather  make  a  living  on  my  own  hook, 
than  hook  the  taxpayers  for  my  living. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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DANBURY  COOK  WINS 
COUNTY  FAIR  PRIZE 


Walter  Crookes  proudly  helps  his  mother,  Mrs.  Chester  B. 
Crookes,  add  another  blue  ribbon  to  her  growing  collection. 
Mrs.  Crookes  is  getting  to  be  one  of  Connecticut’s  most  con¬ 
sistent  prize-winning  cooks,  having  carried  off  a  prize  2  years 
in  succession  at  the  Danbury  Fair.  “Of  course,  it  takes  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  a  good  cook,”  says  Mrs.  Crookes,  “but  it  also  takes 
the  best  ingredients.  You  just  have  to  use  the  best  to  make 
the  best  and  that’s  especially  important  when  it  comes  to 
yeast.  When  I  bake  at  home,  I  never  use  any  yeast  but 
Fleischmann’s.  It’s  so  fast  and  lively  all  the  time.  I  know 
from  experience  I  can  count  on  Fleischmann’s  to  give  me 
grand  results.” 

It’s  tru£!  Prize- winning  cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
to  all  others. 


The  Sugarbush  in  March  Time 

Sing  a  song  of  sugar  shanties  standing  on  the  hills; 

Children  shouting  “sap  is  running,”  high  expectant  thrills; 

Buckets  shining  on  the  trees  where  early  robins  sing; 

Soft  and  southerly  the  breeze  whispering  of  Spring. 

Of  all  the  trees  in  native  woods  our  maple  is  the  best, 

No  other  quite  so  good  to  man,  nor  yet  so  amply  blest; 

Fuel  for  the  winter  hearth,  Summer’s  bounteous  shade, 

Flaming  in  the  Fall  —  and  now  —  the  “bush”  where  sugar’s  made! 
Pennsylvania  —  Mae  Colgrove  Smith 


Attractive  native  flower  arrangements  can  be  made  from  nearby  wayside 
plants  of  many  kinds.  This  unique  dried  flower  piece,  made  from 'driftwood, 
with  dried  milkweed  pods  ingeniously  attached  os  love  birds,  won  first  prize 
at  a  local  garden  club  show  for  Mrs.  R.  W.  Duck,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


Flower  Arrangements  of  Wayside  Plants 


UJRLL  PflP(R 


FREE  — BIG  1950  CATALOG 

|  Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
patterns.  Save  Vi  —  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


jnwYOU  TOa 

iV/V  1  CAN  MAKE 

POTTERY 

AT  HOME  THIS 


SIMPLE  WAY  ^ 


CERAM  ITE,  the  amazing,  foolproof  ceramic 
clay  makes  it  possible  for  you,  even  with¬ 
out  any  previous  experience,  to  create 
colorful  professional-looking  pottery  right 
in  your  own  home.  It  can  be  fired  to  everr 
lasting  hardness  by  baking  in  your  own 
oven  for  only  20  minutes.  No  complicated 
equipment  to  buy,  no  lessons  or  art  ability 
necessary.  Get  started  today.  As  a  hobby, 
for  gifts,  for  profit. 

Special,  Big  14-PC  Introductory  Kit, 

with  step-by-step  Instruction  Book*  ■  QC 
worth  $1.00,  a  $6.95  value,  completer'll*  • 

for  only .  " 

Send  check  or  Money  Order.  Nopost__ili 
C.O.D.’s  Money-back  guarantee.  v 
Kit  contains  —  materials  to  make  a  dozen 
or  more  average  size  pieces,  depending  on 
size.  3Vz  lbs.  CERAMITE  MODELING 
CLAY,  8  different  jars  of  lustrous  glazes, 
1  jar  CERAMITE  Glaze  Reducer,  1  jar 
CERAMITE  Undercoater,  1  Brush,  1 
Modeling  Tool,  1  Instruction  Manual. 


ETTL  STUDIOS.  INC.  Dept.  72 
213  West  58th  Street, 

New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me.  postpaid:  * 

14-PC.  Ceramite  Modeling  Kit,  Com¬ 
plete  with  Instruction  Book  at  $4.95. 
(Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s) 

Name . . . 

Address . . 

City  .  State  . 


700  NEW  BUTTONS  700 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  DELUXE 
QUALITY  buttons — all  colors,  designs,  fl" 
and  sizes.  You  can  have  dozens  of  V 
“sets”  for  dresses,  etc.  These  are  “left 
overs”  of  large  manufacturers  who 
make  buttons  for  makers  of  expensive 
blouses,  dresses,  shirts,  and  other  fine 
garments.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered. 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay 
postman.  If  not  pleased,  return  for  money 
back.  Cash  orders  enclose  10c  extra  for 
postage  and  handling.  Clip  this. 

Grandma  Goodwin,  Dept.  13-G,  Girard,  III. 


1 


$1 


V  A  D  W  FREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yams. 
I  |\  I 1  Directions  sent  with  ail  orders.  Un- 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


new  RE*-IEf! 


When  Colds  Cause 


Mother,  you  know  what  wonderful 
relief  you  get  when  you  rub  on 
Vicks  VapoRub! 

Now  . . .  when  your  child  wakes 
up  in  the  night  tormented  with 
a  croupy  cough  of  a  cold,  here’s  a 
special  way  to  use  Vicks  VapoRub. 
It’s  VapoRub  Steam — and  it  brings 
relief  almost  instantly! 

Put  a  spoonful  of  VapoRub  in  a 
bowl  of  boiling  water  or  vaporizer. 
Then  ...  let  your  child  breathe  in 
the  soothing  VapoRub  Steam. 
Medicated  vapors  penetrate  deep 
into  cold-congested  upper  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and 
bring  relief  with 
every  breath!  . 


WICKS 

®W  VapoRub 


Right  in  your  own  backyard,  or 
perhaps  in  nearby  fields  and  woods, 
are  many  simple  plants  and  shrubs 
which  can  be  used  to  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  arrangement  for  the  livingroom, 
or  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  dining¬ 
room  table.  Beautiful  displays  can  be 
devised  by  taking  advantage  of  dried 
grasses,  driftwood,  twigs,  roots, 
leaves,  flower  pods  and  seeds,  all  at 
hand  ready  for  the  picking  by  the 
wayside. 

It  is  thus  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable  to  send  away  for  plants 
foreign  to  our  soils  and  climate. 
Natives  are  easier  to  obtain;  they 
cost  little  or  nothing  except  the  time 
and  effort  of  getting  them.  What  is 
more  important,  they  are  hardy  and 
suited  to  our  conditions;  consequently 
superior  in  health  and  beauty. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  with  plants  near  the  farm  home, 
I  was  walking  last  Summer  along  the 
northwest  shore  of  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee  in  Carrol  County,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  we  were  visiting,  and 
chanced  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  drift¬ 
wood,  which  originally  had  come 
from  a  wild  blueberry  bush.  Cast  up 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  comer,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


I  have  many  hobby  things  (but 
mainly  N.  Y.  postcards)  to  send  you 
for  butter  chips  that  I  collect.  — 
Mrs.  f.  w.  p.,  N.  J. 


I  will  send  a  list  of  a  quantity  of 
sheet  music  I  have,  for  you  to  select 
from  (as  far  as  they  will  go),  in  ex¬ 
change  for  books  by  Jos.  C.  Lincoln 
or  Della  Lutz,  etc.  —  Mrs.  w.  s.  n., 
N.  Y. 


I  am  a  shut-in  for  these  good  rea¬ 
sons:  Girls  three  and  five  years; 


on  the  lake  shore,  it  presented  such 
an  artistic  appearance  in  its  shape  of 
root  and  branch  that  eventually  I 
carried  it  home  to  New  York  State. 

When,  that  Fall,  the  blueberry 
driftwood  had  dried  out,  the  time 
came  to  put  it  to  decorative  use.  As 
the  photograph  shows,  I  fastened  to 
this  interesting  piece,  two  medium 
sized  milkweed  pods,  also  gathered 
by  the  roadside,  securing  them  with 
Scotch  tape  to  the  $ rotch  at  the  base 
of  the  growth.  The  two  pods  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  love 
birds  perched  there  in  happy  com¬ 
panionship.  With  a  dried  wild  flower, 
set  butterfly  fashion,  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  root  branches,  this  simple 
arrangement  was  complete.  To  my 
surprise  and  pleasure,  when  entered 
in  the  flower  division  of  our  local 
garden  club  show,  in  strong  compe¬ 
tition  with  numerous  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  elaborate  design,  this  little 
wayside  piece  won  first  prize.  It  now 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  on  our 
livingroom  mantel  over  the  fireplace; 
and  all  our  friends  remark  on  its 
unique  but  natural  attractiveness. 

Marie  Duck 


housework  for  10  people!  Interests: 
4-H,  children,  country  life,  and 
people  over  21.  —  Mrs.  h.  j.  p.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  crochet  articles,  also  sequin 
pins  with  earrings  to  \  match.  What 
have  you  in  exchange?  —  Mrs.  a.  h., 
N.  Y. 


A  country  neighbor  of  mine  is  al¬ 
most  helpless  with  arthritis.  I’m  sure 
her  tune  would  pass  more  happily 
if  H.  and  G.  folks  would  write  to 
her,  even  if  she  couldn’t  answer 
much.  She  is  Mrs.  r.  e.  p.,  N.  Y. 


If  your  honey  should  crystallize, 
just  place  the  honey  container  (with 
top  closed)  in  a  bowl  of  warm  water, 
not  warmer  than  the  hand  can  bear, 
until  all  crystals  are  melted.  See  that 
the  honey  container  does  not  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  water  container; 
this  melts  crystals  at  the  bottom. 
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Raise  Your  Baking  Score  With  Dry  Yeast 


The  flavor  and  downright  goodness 
of  home  baked  stuffs  are  something 
the  farm  family  knows  all  about. 
With  dry  yeast,  raised  breads,  coffee 
cakes,  muffins  and  buns  in  the 
oven  fill  the  kitchen  with  the  best  of 
smells.  By  the  time  this  food  gets  to 
the  table,  nobody  can  be  blamed  for 
wanting  to  use  that  “boardinghouse 
reach.” 

Nut  Coffee  Cake 

Ingredients:  2  cups  milk;  1*4  com¬ 
pressed  dry  yeast  cakes;  Y\  cup  tepid 
water;  Vz  cup  sugar;  2  egg  yolks;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  Vz  cup  chopped  or 
shredded  nuts  (almonds  or  filberts 
excellent);  %  cup  salad  oil;  5  to  6 
cups  bread  flour.  Then  an  additional 
\k  cup  sugar,  and  lVz  teaspoons 
cinnamon.  Scald  milk,  let  it  get  luke¬ 
warm.  Add  yeast  dissolved  in  *4  cup 
tepid  water.  Beat  2  cups  of  the  flour 
with  the  yeast  and  milk  mixture. 
Cover  this  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
until  light  and  spongy  (about  two 
hours).  Then  add  the  eggs  beaten 
well,  %  cup  sugar,  salt,  the  oil,  and 
the  rest  of  the  flour  to  knead. 

After  kneading,  return  the  dough 
to  mixing  bowl,  cover  and  let  it  rise 
until  double  its  bulk.  Stir  the  dough 
down,  and  place  it  in  a  medium 
sized  dripping  pan,  well  greased. 
Brush  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  or 
butter.  Sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nuts.  Bake  from  30  to  35 
minutes  in  a  350  to  375  degree  oven. 


Oatmeal.  Raisin  Muffins 
Use  1  dry  yeast  cake;  V\  cup  cook¬ 
ing  oil;  2  cups  bread  flour;  1  cup 
raisins;  1  pint  milk;  1  teaspoon  salt; 
1  cup  rolled  oats;  2  cups  wheat  flour; 
y/z  cup  com  syrup.  Scald  milk,  pour  it 
over  oats,  oil,  salt  and  syrup.  When 
tepid,  add  the  yeast  dissolved  in  1/4 
cup  of  warm  water.  Beat  into  this 
mixture  the  flour  and  raisins;  let  it 
rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Half  fill 
the  muffin  pans,  greased.  Let  the 
dough  rise;  when  nearly  double,  bake 
about  30  minutes  in  a  350  degree  F. 
oven.  The  raisins  may  be  omitted; 
chopped  figs,  dates  or  nuts  substi¬ 
tuted. 

No-Knead  Fruit  Bread 
Combine  %  cup  scalded  milk;  *A 
cup  shortening;  1  tablespoon  sugar;  2 
teaspoons  salt;  cool  to  lukewarm  by 
adding  %  cup  water;  add  1  cake  (or 
package  dry  yeast),  mix  well;  blend 
into  this  mixture  1  egg;  V4  cup  diced 
citron;  %  cup  raisins;  V4  cup  diced 
candied  cherries,  *4  cup  chopped  nut 
meats;  *4  teaspoon  ground  cardamon 
seed.  Add  gradually  3  cups  sifted 
bread  flour;  mix  until  dough  is  well 
blended  (this  dough  will  be  softer 
than  a  kneaded  dough).  Shape  into 
loaf  on  a  well  floured  board;  place  in 
greased  9x4x3  inch  pan  and  cover. 
Let  this  rise  in  a  warm  place  until 
double  in  bulk — about  1  hour.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  375  degrees  F., 
for  1  hour.  Mrs.  f.  m. 


In  remodeling  their  farm  home  near  Cleve¬ 
land,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewald  Olm 
chose  Thermopane ,  for  both  double-hung 
and  picture  windows,  to  assure  clear  vision 
even  in  coldest  winter.  The  large  window 
area  enables  Mrs.  Olm  to  watch  all  the 
comings  and  goings  outdoors. 


Don't  let  frost  shut  you  in 


Wedding  Certificates  of  Long  Ago 

By  Elizabeth  J.  Stevens 


“Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
own  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord.”  This 
admonition  on  the  wedding  certificate 
of  a  past  century  would  hardly  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  bride  of  today.  But  the 
bridegroom  of  that  era  also  bore  a 
heavy  responsibility.  On  the  same 
marriage  certificate  pictured  here,  he 
is  admonished:  “Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church.” 

Yet  the  rock  upon  which  a  marriage 
must  be  built,  be  it  now,  or  of  yester¬ 
day,  or  100  years  ago,  is  that  which 
neither  bride  nor  bridegroom,  earnest 
about  their  future,  would  find  fault 
with:  “What  God  hath  joined  to¬ 
gether,  let  not  man  put  asunder.” 

In  times  gone  by  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  gave  the  wedding 
certificate  a  place  of  honor.  In  a 
handsome  gilt  frame  it  hung  upon  the 
wall  in  many  a  country  parlor.  In 
that  quiet  solemn  parlor  atmosphere, 
set  aside  from  the  dust  and  bustle 
of  daily  routine,  the  serious  and 


treasured  marriage  covenant  had 
proper  setting.  Thus  from  the  time  a 
child  was  big  enough  to  watch,  or 
help  with  the  Saturday  ritual  of 
cleaning  the  parlor,  he  or  she  came 
to  know  Mama  and  Papa  in  their 
ornate  frame  in  a  different  way 
from  the  ordinary. 

The  wedding  testimonial  was  as  im¬ 
portant  to  these  boys  and  girls  as  the 
family  album  on  the  table,  the  prized 
ornaments  on  the  mantel,  or  the  claw 
footed  company  chairs  so  carefully 
polished.  Parents,  in  all  the  full 
beauty  of  their  youth  and  love  and 
wedding  clothes,  took  on  for  the 
children  an  impressive  dignity  to 
blend  with  the  everyday  affection. 
There  was  a  respectful  ceremoni¬ 
ousness  about  it  all  that  must  have 
entered  the  hearts  of  that  coming 
generation  as  they  grew  up  in  such 
homes. 

Early  American  marriage  certifi¬ 
cates  were  quite  simple.  Usually  the 
minister,  often  itinerant,  provided  it; 


Wedding  certificates  of  days  gone  by  were  cherished  in  the  home ,  and  often 
held  the  place  of  honor  hung  in  elaborate  frames  on  the  parlor  wall.  Shown 
above  is  one  of  those  old  treasures  with  pictures  of  the  bride  and  groom 
( members  of  the  writer’s  family),  Priscilla  Barton  and  John  M.  Ely ,  joined 
ui  holy  matrimony ,  April  28,  1881,  at  Franklin,  Ohio.  Signatures  below  are 
Dora  Oswald  and  W.  S.  Ely,  witnesses;  and  L.  Buxton,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Thermopane*  insulating  glass  in  your  view-framing  windows 
puts  winter  on  clear  display.  Under  normal  humidity  condi¬ 
tions,  steam  and  frost  don’t  block  your  vision  and  make  you 
feel  shut  in. 

Thermopane  has  a  blanket  of  dry  air  sealed  between  its 
two  panes.  This  keeps  the  roomside  surface  warmer  in  winter, 
so  moisture  isn’t  drawn  from  the  air  to  collect  on  the  glass. 
And — you  can  work  or  sit  right  next  to  Thermopane  windows 
without  feeling  chilly. 

With  Thermopane  you  save  fuel,  too,  because  the  insulat¬ 
ing  air  space  cuts  heat  loss  through  glass.  And  you  never  have 
to  struggle  with  storm  sash.  Thermopane  stays  in  all  year 
— actually  helps  keep  your  rooms  cooler  in  summer.  It’s  the 
easy  way  to  insulate  all  the  windows  in  your  home. 

For  building  economy,  Thermopane  is  made  in  over  80 
standard  sizes,  available  through 
glass  and  building  supply  distrib¬ 
utors  and  dealers.  For  full  details, 
write  for  our  Thermopane  book. 


FOR  BETTER  VISION  SPECIFY  THERMOPANE 
MADE  WITH  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS 


MADE  ONLY  BY  LIBBEY'O  WENS'FORD  GLASS  COMPANY 
3335  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  Tremendous  demand. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS, 
Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


rEASY  to  make 

BRAIDED 

COLONIAL 
MIC  0*466 

FOR  AS 

LOW  AS  ■ 

,  experience  or  machine, 
I  you  can  make  exquisite,  colonial  type  rugs 

I  with  our  COMPLETELY  BRAIDED,  wash¬ 
able  cotton.  Cost  about  HALE  store  prices. 
Long  wearing  rugs  beautify  rooms  for  years 
I  —or,  sell  to  friends  for  profit.  Wide  color 

I  range  of  braids  gives  choice  of  basically  red, 
green,  brown  or  blue  rugs  for  only  7C  yd.  In¬ 
structions  included  FREE. 


38  yds. 

makes  24 

36  (or 

2  66 

56  " 

“  27 

48  " 

3.92 

95  " 

”  3' 

5.  ,. 

6.65 

145  " 

4' 

6'  “ 

10.15 

338  ” 

•'  6‘ « 

9*  •• 

23  66 

464  - 

"  8' 

10'  *' 

32.48 

621  " 

-  9' 

12'  " 

43.47 

Send  check  or 
M.O.  State  col¬ 
or  choice.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or 
money  bock. 
Address — 


OLD  COLONY  RUG  MILLS 

Dept.  RN-1,  2426  Hancock,  Philo,  33,  Pa- 

ALSO,  MADE  RUGS  IN  WOOL  OR  COTTON,  WRITE 


Now  She  Shops 
“Gash  And  Carry” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri- 
tationsdue  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions . 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  60  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  qf  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  Is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Rose  Scented  Notes. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO„  1204  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


EMcey  Make  your  Family  Work 
rrrrsizm  Gloves  and  Mittens  from 
“‘■“w"  cast  off  materials.  Save! 
instructions  with  durable  patterns  $1,00 
Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

VAN  BROCKLEN,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
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Is  her  Million  Dollar 
Beauty  Secret 


noiv  at  special  introductory 
low-price  offer! 


At  your  finger-tips— the  proven  beauty 
formula  of  complexion -lovely  women 
—“Botany”  Brand  Lanolin  Lotion !  Es¬ 
pecially  created  to  keep  your  skin  ltiss- 
ably  inviting— to  soothe,  smooth  and 
soften  it— preserving  its  petal-fresh 
tone  and  luminous  glow. 

LANOLIN,  the  priceless  skin  ingredient! 


“Botany”  Brand  is  so  much  richer  in 
lanolin— the  closest  answer  nature  has 
for  a  means  of  maintaining  your  skin’s 
oil  balance.  A  few  drops  go  so  much 
further  to  give  you  a  smoother  com¬ 
plexion  all  over... work  wonders  to 
safeguard  your  face,  arms,  throat  and 
entire  body  against  the  skin-drying 
tendencies  of  moist  or  harsh  weather. 
“Botany”  Brand  Lanolin  also  makes  a 
perfect  powder  base— providing  soft 
undercover  protection  beneath  your 
make-up.  A  beauty  ritual  you  need 
daily— and  should  not  be  without! 


OBTAINABLE  AT  THIS  PRICE  ONLY  BY  MAIL! 


816  4  01. 
BOTTLE 


To  secure  this  marvelous  skin 
softener,  F.  0.  B.  Passaic,  N.  J., 
simply  mail  $1  (Fed.  Tax,  local 
taxes  where  applicable,  postage 
and  handling  charges  included) 
to  Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  or  use  the 
convenien  t  coupon  below. 


•  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

COPYRIGHT  I0SO.  BOTANY  MILLS.  INC. 

OFFER  GOOO  ONLY  IN  CONTINENTAL  U.  S.  A. 


MAIL  NOW! 


BOTANY  MILLS,  INC.,  BIST.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  DEPT.  C-81 

Yes  —  I  must  have  skin  -  beautifying  "Botany”  Brand 
Lanolin  Lotion  at  the  invitingly  low  price  of  8.74.  En¬ 
closed  find  $1  in  cash  (includes  $.15  for  Federal  Tax 
and  8.11  for  postage,  handling,  and  local  taxes  where 
applicable). 


|  Warn* 

1  City 

Zonf»  _ 

State 

L.  ' 

DOLL  DRS 


Introduction  Offer 
Beautiful  Baby  Doll 

Completely  Dressed — pan- 
ties,  slip,  lace-trlmmed 
dress  and  bonnet  with  rib¬ 
bon  and  bows.  Choice 
white,  pink,  blue  or  yel¬ 
low.  Xmas  surplus.  $2.00 
valve.  While  they  last. 
LAWN  Cl  Prepaid, 
or  SILItO'-No  C.O.D. 

Complete  doll  repair  ser¬ 
vice.  Antique  and  modem 
doll  wigs  you  can  comb. 

Order  Your  HBatojUToday  “We  never  ,ose  a  case‘” 
DOLL  DRS.  48  Firglade  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods— cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  Easy  Sales — Good 
Profits — without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  &.  Church  Co.,  Dept.  105,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mali.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


it  was  likely  to  be  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  wedding  contract. 
Later,  when  it  became  necessary  for 
the  document  to  be  gotten  at  the 
courthouse,  those  oldtime  ministers 
must  have  lost  a  little  of  their  in¬ 
come,  because  what  bridegroom 
would  not  choose  the  prettiest  one 
that  he  could  afford  to  buy  from  the 
preacher? -As  they  grew  more  ornate, 
and  photography  was  more  common, 
spaces  were  left  for  picture  insets  of 
the  bride  and  groom. 

As  in  the  illustration  here,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  this  wedding  certificate  in 
our  family  shows  the  young  couple 
setting  sail  on  the  sea  of  life.  Others 


had  beribboned  cherubs  or  silver 
winged  angels  as  adornment;  all  had 
floral  sprays  and  wreaths. 

If  I  were  searching  today  for  a 
wedding  certficate,  I  would  look  for 
one  that  bore  the  words:  “.  .  .  for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and 
to  cherish,  till  death  do  us  part.”  And 
I  would  hang  it  where  my  eyes  would 
fall  upon  it  every  morning  as  I 
awakened.  Then,  when  young  David 
came  home  from  school,  I  could  show 
him  the  sacred  words  that  establish 
forever  the  home  of  which  he,  and 
our  younger  children,  are  an  in¬ 
separable  part. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Bronchial  Trouble 

One  of  our  readers  said  that  he 
would  like  to  hear  from  people  who 
live  in  the  hills— away  from  damp 
ocean  climate — as  to  the  effects  of 
their  climate,  versus  the  coastal  air, 
on  bronchial  trouble.  No  one  could 
help  him  find  an  answer  to  his 
particular  question  because  people 
have  bronchitis  from  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  causes. 

Bronchitis  is  now  known  to  be  due 
in  some  instances  to  a  hereditary 
condition.  In  other  words,  some  in¬ 
fants  are  born  with  bronchial  re¬ 
cesses  or  cavities  from  which  they 
will  suffer  all  their  lives.  Climate 
does  not  affect  them.  Other  people 
have  bronchitis  as  a  result  of  a 
growth  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Such 
cases  can  only  be  helped — if  at  all — 
by  a  delicate  operation  performed 
by  an  expert  in  that  particular  type 
of  surgery. 

Then  there  are  cases  where  a  man, 
woman  or  child  has  taken  mineral 
oil  for  constipation  or  has  dropped  oil 
into  the  nostrils  to  relieve  a  cold.  In 
either  case,  if  the  oil  gets  sucked 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  bronchial 
trouble  can  get  established  which 
may  last  a  lifetime.  This  type  is 
called  “chronic  lipoid  pneumonia.” 
This  is  now  considered  a  reason  for 
avoiding  the  giving  of  mineral  oil  to 
infants  and  children  unless  they  stand 
or  sit  erect  when  taking  it,  since  the 
oil  is  most  often  sucked  in  when  the 
body  is  prone.  Some  people  wheeze 
when  they  breathe;  some  people 


“rattle.”  These  noises  may  be  caused 
by  mucus  which  clings  to  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  certain  instances, 
it  can  be  cleared  up  by  coughing  or 
clearing  the  throat  because  it  is  due 
to  mucus.  In  other  instances,  nothing 
checks  the  wheezing  because  it  is 
due  to  tight  bronchial  muscles  or  a 
growth. 

Only  a  thorough  examination  made 
by  a  doctor  who  is  particularly  well 
skilled  in  bronchitis  can  determine  its 
true  cause. 

People  suffering  with  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  —  which  is 
what  bronchitis  is  —  are  often  in¬ 
correctly  believed  to  have  tubercu¬ 
losis.  One  woman  was  about  to  enter 
a  TB  sanitorium  when  her  doctor  de¬ 
cided  to  make  some  still  further  tests 
which  definitely  proved  she  had 
bronchial  —  not  lung  —  trouble.  None 
of  these  cases  of  bronchial  condition 
could  be  cleared  by  change  of  climate. 

Bronchial  asthma  is  a  common 
complaint.  It  is  sometimes  an  in¬ 
herited  condition.  The  victims  are 
“allergic”  to  certain  things.  For  in¬ 
stance,  your  Visiting  Nurse  once 
helped  a  physician  discover  that  his 
patient  was  allergic  to  chicken  feath¬ 
ers. 

As  to  locaton,  some  people  have 
bronchitis  if  they  live  in  a  coastal  city 
or  anywhere  near  an  ocean;  they  feel 
relief  in  the  hills.  Others  suffer  great¬ 
ly  in  the  mountains  from  certain 
pollens  and  dusts  but  are  free  from 
bronchial  trouble  near  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  clmate  only  rarely 
plays  a  role  in  bronchial  trouble  and, 
when  it  does,  it  may  take  years  of 
travel  to  find  the  place  where  free¬ 
dom  from  bronchial  trouble  can  be 
enjoyed  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Turn  Work  to  Play  With  These  New  Patterns 


512  —  FORTY  FUNNY  FIGURES,  animals,  toys  to  amuse  children  when  you  embroider 
them  on  play  clothes,  their  own  towels,  bed  linens,  etc.  Complete  with  hot  iron  transfers 
(from  1  bv  1  inch  to  3  by  6)  and  instructions.  15c. 


3518  —  FOUR  TO  TWELVE  YEAR  OLDS  will  love  these  scalloped  suspenders  attached 
to  pouch  full  skirt  by  only  two  buttons,  giving  room  to  grow.  Sweet  blouse  included. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Size  8  blouse,  1%  yds.  35  inch  fabric;  jumper,  2  yds.  35  inch.  20c. 

2908  —  WHAT  A  PRETTY  WRAPAROUND!  Be  attractive  while  you  work  in  it,  fastened 
with  two  buttons.  Edge  it  with  flat  trimming,  easy  to  iron;  enjoy  free  skirt  and  hip  handy 
pockets.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  5Vs  yds.  35  inch.  20c, 

2047  —  TWO-PIECE  SHOPPER.  Slip  into  this  smart  simple  suit  when  you  go  to  market 
Or  to  visit.  Deft  details,  concealed  pockets,  semi-slim  skirt.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4% 
yds.  35  inch.  20c. 

1102  —  ROSE  RING — STAR  FAN  DOILY  to  crochet.  Rose  center  works  into  star  with 
pineapple  points,  finished  with  lacy  fan.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

NEW  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS;  don’t  forget  style  numbers  and  sizes! 
Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New 
York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  for  over  67c.) 


WHEN... 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not _ 

that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.  Dept. 
1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure"  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y„ 
without  delay. 


IRENE  RICE 


(Designing  Director) 


DELICIOUS/  FLUFFY 

•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in* 
gredients... no  need  to  dis¬ 
appoint  your  family  in  the 
treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  muffins 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time...  | 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


ENJOY  A  4"*/!  171717 17  DIRECT  FROM 
BETTER  CUr  I*  JCjEj  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Perculator,  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  0»- 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

FOR  RUG  BRAIDING.  Large  Pieces.  9-27  inches 
wide.  Specify  colors  desired.  3  pounds  $2.40  Postpaid. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY  ..  , 
1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  74,  Mass. 


/ 
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Most  significant  Washington  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  farm  front  during 
the  past  month  and  more  has  been 
the  steadily  widening  breach  between 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  and  his  predecessor  in  office, 
now  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(D.,  N.  M.). 

The  original  cleavage  was  caused 
by  the  Brannan  Plan,  with  which 
Anderson  violently  disagreed,  a 
difference  that  was  kept  largely  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  The  open  break 
came  on  two  counts.  The  first  was  the 
much-publicized  potato  situation  and 
the  second  came  about  during  the 
course  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  bid  for  two  billion  dollars 
more  in  price  support  loan  authori¬ 
zations. 

Singlehandedly  Anderson  held  up 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  extra  money  for  the 
USDA  price  support  agency.  He  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  felt  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  know  what  USDA  is 
doing  to  hold  down  price  support 
costs  before  it  grants  more  money 
for  the  purpose. 

When  Brannan  came  down  to  drop 
the  potato  surplus  problem  in  the 
Senatorial  laps,  irked  at  the  fact  that 
they  had  failed  to  give  any  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  Brannan  Plan  which  he 
feels  would  solve  the  problem, 
Anderson  again  stood  in  the  way. 
Brannan  asked  for  advice  as  to  what 
to  do  with  the  Government-owned 
potatoes  and  also  asked  for  authority 
to  pay  freight  on  potatoes  destined 
for  charity  organizations.  Anderson 
led  the  Committee  to  a  decision  to 
ignore  the  whole  thing.  They  decided 
to  offer  no  advice  and  to  forget  all 
about  the  freight  cost  request. 
***** 

On  many  fronts  last  month,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  was 
acting  in  a  manner  which  it  thought 
best  calculated  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program.  In  past 
years,  it  has  frequently  been  “King 
Cotton”  leading  the  way  to  higher 
price  support  levels.  Last  week  it  was 
the  same  cotton  which  felt  the  sharp¬ 
est  axe.  The  Senate  Committee  took 
a  House-passed  bill  and  chopped  it 
to  pieces.  The  House  bill,  aimed  to 
take  care  of  hardship  cases  created 
by  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  law, 
would  have  added  almost  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  to  the  original  allot¬ 
ments,  according  to  most  estimates. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  no 
farmer  could  be  cut  to  less  than  70 
per  cent  of  his  average  1946-48  plant¬ 
ings,  or  not  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  his  largest  plantings  in  any  one 
of  those  years,  whichever  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  bigger  allotment.  There  was 
a  further  provision  which  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.) 
charged  would  add  still  another 
million  acres,  allowing  State  com¬ 
mittees  to  review  hardship  cases  on 
individual  farms.  The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  cut  out  the  State  committee 
review  altogether,  as  well  as  the 
provision  limiting  cuts  to  the  largest 
1946-48  planting.  It  provided  merely 
that  no  farmer  could  be  cut  below 
60  per  cent  of  his  average  plantings 
in  the  three  years.  It  is  believed  that 
the  less-generous  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  measure  would  result  in 
no  more  than  700,000  additional  acres, 
or  half  as  much  as  the  House  bill 
would  have  allowed. 

***** 

Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas  (D.,  Ill.), 
Senate  majority  leadex*,  succeeded  in 
tacking  an  amendment  on  the  cotton 
bill  which  would  remove  potatoes 
from  price  supports  at  any  time 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  not  in  effect.  Lucas  then 
introduced  a  bill  authorizing  potato 
marketing  quotas. 

This  was  all  pretty  much  back¬ 
wards.  The  amendment  has  already 
been  reported  out  and  now  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  passage,  but  the 
bill  hasn’t  even  been  considered  yet. 
ff  the  amendment  passes  and  the  bill 
ls  too  far  behind,  then  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  one  hand 
Would  be  required  to  establish  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  for  potatoes  and  on  the 
other  hand  wouldn’t  have  any  legal 
authority  to  slap  them  on.  Another 
unusual  feature  of  the  Lucas  amend¬ 


ment  is  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  an 
effective  date  on  the  day  of  enact¬ 
ment,  which  means  that  it  would  take 
effect  in  the  middle  of  the  growing 
season.  Farmers  in  the  Southern 
States  would  get  price  supports  on 
unlimited  production.  .  Northern 
growers  would  have  to  take  market¬ 
ing  quotas  to  qualify. 

The  National  Potato  Council  pro¬ 
tested  on  these  grounds  and  they  also 
protested  because  no  hearings  have 
been  held.  They  pointed  out  that  bills 
to  establish  potato  quotas  were  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  and  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  to  hold  hearings.  The 
Council  further  pointed  out  bitterly 
that  Canadian  imports  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  our  own 
potato  price  support  problem. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  little  question 
that  the  Lucas  amendment  would 
pass  if  it  had  been  so  worded  as  to 
be  effective  on  the  1951  crop.  As  it 
is,  intended  to  go  into  effect  in  the 
middle  of  this  year,  there  is  some 
doubt. 

Lucas’  object,  of  course,  was  to  re¬ 
duce  potato  price  support  costs  imme¬ 
diately. 

^  ^  ^  •!• 

Production  controls  on  eggs,  here¬ 
tofore  considered  by  most  experts  to 
be  most  difficult  to  administer  if  not 
impossible,  were  proposed  under  the 
terms  of  several  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  late  last  month.  At  the  same 
time  that  egg  production  would  be 
controlled,  the  producers  would  get 
feed  at  subsidized  prices.  Sponsoring 
the  legislation  were  three  Eastern 
Congressmen  —  Reps.  T.  Millet  Hand 
(R.,  N.  J.,);  Charles  R.  Howell  (D„ 
N.  J.);  and  John  C.  Davies  (D., 
N.  Y.). 

The  poultry  -  area  Congressmen 
called  for  determination  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  of  State  egg- 
production  quotas  for  the  balance  of 
this  year.  1950  quotas  would  be  cut 
five  per  cept  under  1949  production 
for  each  State.  In  years  after  1950, 
the  Secreary  would  himself  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  eggs  to  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  bills,  all  identical,  do  not  set 
up  any  formula  to  guide  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  determining  how  many  eggs 
should  be  produced.  Therefore  it  is 
presumed  that,  in  the  event  one  of 
the  bills  pass,  the  Secretary  would 
follow  procedures  already  established 
under  law  and  in  practice  for  other 
commodities.  These  involve  esti¬ 
mation  of  probable  demand  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  production  accordingly. 

Egg  producers  would  be  advised  of 
the  State  quotas  and  would  have  the 
oppprtunity  to  vote  for  or  against. 
The  quotas  would  become  effective 
only  if  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voted  for  them.  One  very  pointed 
omission  from  the  bill  is  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  event  that  egg  produc¬ 
ers  refuse  to  limit  their  production. 
On  other  crops  and  commodities,  the 
Secretary  under  existing  law  has 
authorty  to  withhold  price  supports 
entirely  in  some  such  cases  and  in 
other  cases  he  can  drop  support 
levels. 

All  three  bills  also  provide  that, 
when  the  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  egg  producers  be  supplied  with 
cheap  feed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  this  pro¬ 
vision,  the  CCC  would  sell  feed  to 
egg  producers,  “at  such  prices  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  egg-feed 
ratio  in  line”  with  the  average  level 
of  support  for  com  and  wheat. 

Poultry  and  egg  producers  have 
complained  that  their  products  get 
lower  levels  of  support  than  do  the 
feed  grains.  Egg  prices  then  get  out 
of  line  with  cost  of  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view.  Many  other  bills 
have  been  introduced  which  contain 
nothing  about  marketing  quotas  but 
which  would  also  authorize  CCC  to 
sell  grain  to  egg  producers  “at  such 
prices  as  may  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  equitable  egg-feed  ratio.” 

It  appears  doubtful  that  egg 
marketing  quotas  will  get  any  serious 
legislative  attention  at  this  session, 
but  the  three  bills  presage  efforts  to 
cut  down  egg  price  support  costs  by 
one  means  or  another. 

Harry  Lando 


/  Vou  get  rugged,  economical  protection  for  your' 
/  flocks  with  Pittsburgh  Poultry  Fence.  It  is  easy 
to  erect,  gives  you  a  tight,  strong  enclosure  that 
needs  no  binder  boards  at  the  bottom.  All 
Pittsburgh  Fence  is  made  of  special  copper* 
bearing  steel,  premium  hot-zinc  coated  for  effec*' 
tive  weather  resistance.  When  properly  erected 
will  last  many  years.  Pittsburgh  Poultry  Fence  is 
available  in  both  hinge-joint  and  welded  styles  io 
a  variety  of  weights  and  heights.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  economical  Pittsburgh  Fence.  He  has  a  free 
folder  for  you  "How  To  Erect  Fence.”  Ask  for  it. 

A  Product  of 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

DEPARTMENT  RNY  •  PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 
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depend  on  DeWlTT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Offering  You  this 
complete  end  tellable  Service: 

1.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  "On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 

Super  Broad  Breast  Bronze, 

White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 

A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  — .  ask  for  full  details 
TODAY! 

Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 

in  I9S0  — ,  Write  Today  for 

your  FREE  Catalog 
_  ilept.  TR 

^  Zeeland,  Michigan 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

Big  Meat  Type — Broadbreasts  U.  8.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Also  tl.S.D.  A.  Small  Whites. 
A  few  Poults  available  in  March.  Plenty  available 
for  July  Orders. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  R-3,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Homes’  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Bequest 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop. 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains,  Hatching  from  Hardy.  Northern 
Bred.  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
We  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
Wyngarden  Farms  &  Hatchery.  Box  28.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Get  U.  S.  Certified  Broad  Bbronz!D 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O,  M.  background 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  TJ.  8.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze.  Homes 
White  Hollands.  USHA  White.  Catalog  Free. 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 

FcTu  L  T  s 

BRONZE  *  WHITE  HOLLANDS  at  their  best 
LOWEST  PRICES.  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

BOX  R,  WASHINGTONV1LLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

-  WHITE  HOLLAND  -JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  JSGS  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE.  NEW  YORK 

BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eiws,  Breed- 
ers,  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

—GEESE— GOSLINGS— GOOSE  EGGS— 

PUREBRED  STOCK  ONLY. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List. 
“DUNROVIN”  Goose  Fangs,  Ziensvitte,  R.D.  I,  Pa. 


Time  Savers  With  Chickens 


Happy  busy  layers  are  profitable 
layers.  However,  they  must  have 
proper  materials  to  work  with  such 
as  good  clean  surroundings  and  less 
disturbance  while  busy  making  and 
laying  those  eggs.  We  have  found 
that  self-feeding  and  other  labor- 
saving  practices  greatly  reduce  costs 
and  time  spent  with  the  flock,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  egg  production  or 
efficiency. 

Since  poultry  raising  is  not  our 
only  enterprise,  we  must  economize 
on  time  with  various  shortcuts 
which  are  many.  We  like  to  start 
chicks  in  February  before  the  Spring 
rush  begins.  We  provide  enough 
feeder  space  so  that  we  can  full-feed 
the  chicks  with  only  one  feeding  a  day 
during  the  first  seven  weeks.  We  usu¬ 
ally  carry  the  water  by  hand  for  the 
first  three  weeks;  after  that,  it  is 
supplied  to  them  either  in  barrels  or 
old  oil  drums,  equipped  with  a  valve 
float,  thereby  supplying  automatic 
watering  of  the  flock. 

We  prefer  to  use  all  commercial 
feeds,  eliminating  time  for  mixing 
or  grinding  of  the  feed.  This  usually 
costs  more  than  when  homegrown 
grain  is  used,  but  I  believe  the  extra 
profits  overbalance  this  extra  cost. 
Results  are  even-size  pullets  that 
come  into  production  all  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  to  our  advantage  with 
the  commercial  feed.  Thriftier  chicks, 
rapid  growth,  quick  feathering  and 
heavier  production  mean  more  profit 
from  these  chickens.  We  feed  the 
commercial  grower  when  the  birds 
are  nine  weeks  old  and  continue  until 
maturity  or  when  the  pullets  reach 
laying  stage,  when  we  gradually 
change  them  over  to  commercial  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  After  feeding  both,  the  free 
choice  method  and  the  laying  mash 
method,  we  have  come  to  the  de¬ 
cision  that  the  laying  mash  method 
is  best.  * 

Frequent  cleaning  of  the  laying 
house  eats  up  labor  and  time.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  control  disease  so 
well  either.  Dry  brooder  houses  help 
prevent  diseases  more  satisfactorily. 
We  have  therefore  adopted  the  deep- 
litter  plan  in  both  our  brooder  house 
and  laying  house.  We  use  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  of  crushed  corncob 
litter  along  with  chopped  straw.  We 
change  the  litter  only  three  times 
during  the  entire  brooding  and 
growing  period.  When  necessary,  we 
add  more  dry  litter  in  order  to  keep 


the  surface  clean,  and  this  reduces 
disease. 

Old  hens  are  often  carriers  of  dis¬ 
ease,  althoughh  immune  themselves 
for  the  rest  of  their  life;  thus  they 
can  be  disastrous  to  the  young  birds. 
We  try  to  eliminate  diseases  by  keep¬ 
ing  our  old  hens  confined  to  their 
laying  pens  or  quarters.  The  young 
birds  can  be  raised  close  to  the  farm 
buildings.  This  cuts  time  in  caring 
for  the  young  birds. 

A  properly  ventilated  and  insu¬ 
lated  laying  house  keeps  the  litter 
dry  longer,  thus  reducing  cleaning  of 
the  laying  house  to  only  twice  year¬ 
ly.  The  droppings  pits  catch  most  all 
this  material,  and  we  try  to  clean 
the  pits  just  before  working  the  land. 
In  this  way,  the  chicken  manure  is 
spread  out  onto  the  land  and  quickly 
turned  under  thereby  giving  it  one 
of  the  best  fertilizers  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  and  bringing 
double  profit  from  the  laying  flock. 
Proper  insulation  gives  higher  lay¬ 
ing  production  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months  and  helps  keep  up 
production  in  the  Summer  with  a 
cooler  house.  It  also  eliminates  the 
worry  and  bother  of  having  water 
pipes  freeze,  consequently  one  doesn’t 
have  to  spend  extra  time  thawing 
pipes  so  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of 
water. 

We  also  boost  our  income  with  an 
all-pullet  flock;  the  laying  slump  in 
Fall  and  Winter  are  thereby  avoided. 
Pullets  continue  to  lay  then  while  old 
hens  often  quit.  Selling  the  old  hens 
is  one  way  of  keeping  a  good  egg 
price  and  your  profits  at  the  highest 
points.  Lights  also  help  increase  pro¬ 
duction  without  extra  time  and  labor. 

This  past  year  did  not  scare  us 
out  of  the  poultry  business.  We  added 
a  new  two-story  laying  house  and 
good  equipment  remembering  that 
good  working  conditions  are  es¬ 
sential  to  any  worker.  It  is  a  year 
like  1950  that  may  cause  one  to 
scratch  his  head  and  figure  a  little  to 
find  out  where  one  can  reduce  the 
costs  which  leave  a  profit,  but  the 
successful  poultry  raiser  will  find 
these  reductions.  Culling  out  the 
afternoon  layers  will  bring  a  higher 
laying  production.  Culling  the  less 
active  hens  on  the  roost  and  never 
keeping  an  old  hen  the  second  sea¬ 
son  will  help  the  poultryman  find 
that  there  is  still  a  profit  with 
chickens.  mrs.  o.  c. 


The  Boston  Poultry  Show 

The  historic  Boston  Poultry)  Show 
has  continued  for  102  years,  thereby 
making  it  the  oldest  poultry  show 
in  the  world.  The  show  has  changed 


MAKE  MONEY  BROILERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS  |j! 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  quality  .  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

‘‘cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin-  j 
ishing  batteries  or  com-  ‘  _ 

plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  ,  .  .  sold,  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRIT®  for  Brower  8  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment.  0 

BROWSER  MFG.  CO.,  Bon  *145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Champion  Duck  —  Old  Rouen  duck, 
Charles  L.  Heal,  Edgewater  Park, 
N.  J.  Champion  4-H  Exhibit — White 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  Ralph 
McLeod,  Deerfield,  Mass.  Grand 
Champion  Meat  Class  —  White  Cor¬ 
nish  -  White  Rock  Cross,  John 
Spangenberg,  West  Haven,  Conn.  Re¬ 
serve  Champion  Meat  Class  —  White 
Cornish,  John  Spangenberg.  Cham¬ 
pion  Turkey — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
hen,  Gozzi’s  Turkey  Farm,  Guilford, 
Conn.  Champion  Goose  —  White 
China  Gander,  Edwin  D.  Price, 
Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Champion  Baby 
Chicks  —  New  Hampshires,  Andrew 
Ghristie,  Kingston,  N.  H.  Champion 
entry  in  Cockerel  Classic  —  R.  I. 
Reds,  Harold  Tompkins.  Champion 
entry  in  ROP  National  Limited  — 
White  Leghorns,  Harmony  Farms, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  Champion  Pigeon — 
Dragoon,  Jas.  G,  Anderson,  West 
Medway,  Mass.  Paul  Ives 


White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel, 
Grand  Champion  4-H  exhibit  at  the 
recent  Boston  Poultry  Show ,  was 
exhibited  by  Ralph  McLeod,  West 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

materially  from  the  first  one  held 
in  a  big  tent  on  Boston  Common  to 
the  five  acres  of  floor  space  in 
Mechanics  Building  which  it  covered 
this  year. 

Awards  at  the  1950  Show  were  as 
follows:  Super  Grand  Champion  and 
Best  Large  Fowl  —  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
cockerel,  Harold  Tompkins,  Concord, 
Mass.  Champion  Bantam  —  Birchen 
Modern  Game  Bantam  cock,  Dr.  L. 
A.  Alley,  Middleboro,  Mass.  Cham¬ 
pion  Fair  Sample  Flock — R.  I.  Reds, 
Harold  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass. 


HIGHLAND 


1906  FARMS  1950 

Poults 


Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland 
Beltsville  White 


"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms” 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Bucks  Co.,  Box  150,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Q  JJ  AL1TYCH1CKS 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  190  109  100 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  8tr.  Run  Fits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorn 8 . $11.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar,  Rox,  N.H.  Red  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  I.  Reda.  Red-Rock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 

We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt. 
We  ship  at  once.  KISHACOQU I LLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harsbbargec.  owner,  Box,  R,  McVeytown,  Pa, 


GRAYBItL’S 


IIUHIH'I; 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets.  Sir.  Run,  Ckls.,  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  8.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYS  ILL,  BOX  R.  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 


CA&U&l  Ya£& Chbx  j 


'VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


8.  C.  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Large  Type 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Beds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  accurate.  W’rite  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS....  $12. 00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . .  1 1.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  :-:  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  first  prize  turkey  was  a  yearling 
Bronze  tom  at  the  102nd  Boston 
Poultry  Show.  Exhibited  by  Gozzi 
Turkey  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

W.  Leg..  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  II.  Reds.  Started  Leg.  Pits. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  &  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners  * 

box  49  McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


FAIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Rods,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Bed, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

fairport  hatchery  and  poultry  farm 

BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


ma 


fy/  ^owuTwsmjM 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26:  $3.  N.H.  Reds, 
ILL  Reds.  B.  Rocks.  W.  Rocks.  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Bun 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid,  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAW8ER  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


BOUmcmHEB'S  CHICK. 


i 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  New  Hampshires, 
Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &Red-Rock  Crosses.  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chicks  available  from  New  Castle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  eariy. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Penna. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50:  100-S8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  25e  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN.  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


STARTED  CHICKS' 

Leghorn  Pallets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Roeks. 
R.  o.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLM AN’8  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman.  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHICKS  $3-00 — 100  UP  Matings.  Largo  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorn*,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Bpcks, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Rock  Reda,  Red  Rocks,  Mixed 
CkU..  Pullets  or  Straight  Run.  Write  for  prices, 
term*,  etc.  Can  Ship  At  Once. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  8ox  124.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

JUNIATA  LEGHORNS:  V.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foundation. 
PuUorum  Tested.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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"In  4  weeks  I  lost  only 
42  chicks  of  1,552  started  — 
97.2%  livability. 
Average  weight  was  over  1  lb, 
—  HAROLD  LEONARD, 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Sr  "last  year  my 

2,000  chicks  on  Checker-Etts 
ate  better,  grew  faster  and  wasted 
less  feed  than  formeriy  on  mash." 
—  GEO.  W.  DAVtS. 

S.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  CONN. 


"Never  hod  finer, 
sturdier  chicks.  At  5  weeks 
they  were  2-3  ounces  heavier 
then  any  1  have  grown  on  mash.' 

—  HALL  BROTHERS, 

.  ALPINE,  N.  Y.  j- 


'  "The  chicks  I  started  on 
Checker-Etts  last  year 
were  most  economical  ever. 
Wasted  less  feed  —  grew  faster.** 
—  BILL  SCHULTZ, 

^  KUTZTOWN,  PA. 


PURINA 

chick 

IJARTEN* 

^ICKER-Eft* 


FORTIFIED 
WITH  A.P.F 


Guineas  for  the  Farm 


Farmers  living  near  large  markets 
in  the  Northeast  may  be  overlooking 
a  good  opportunity  to  make  money 
growing  guinea  fowls.  Young  guineas 
are  in  good  demand,  being  used  much 
by  hotels  and  restaurants  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  game  birds.  Such  places 
often  serve  them  at  banquets  and 
club  dinners  as  a  special  delicacy.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  guineas  for  market  is  less 
profitable  because  of  less  demand  for 
the  young  fowls.  However,  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  a  few 
guineas  on  their  farms. 

Guineas  are  easily  raised.  In  fact, 
when  small  flocks  are  kept  9n  free 
range,  they  require  almost  no  care. 
Being  of  a  wild  nature,  they  do  best 
when  not  confined,  although  they 
may  be  raised  with  considerable 
success  in  large  yards  if  their  wings 
are  pinioned  or  kept  clipped.  They 
are  noisy  fowls  and  have  rather 
pugnacious  dispositions.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  advisable  not  to  keep 
guineas  confined  with  other  birds. 
Their  tendency  to  set  up  a  noisy 
chattering  at  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation  and  their  proneness  to  show 
fight  against  such  common  enemies 
as  hawks,  crows  and  the  like  make 
them  welcome  on  many  farms. 

Three  Varieties 

Three  principal  varieties  of  guineas 
usually  raised  are  the  pearl,  the 
lavender  and  the  white.  The  pearl 
guinea,'  most  commonly  raised,  is  a 
purplish-gray  fowl  with  regular 
white  dots.  The  lavender  guinea  also 
has  white  dots  with  light  gray  or 
lavender  plumage.  White  guineas 
have  pure  white  plumage;  their  skin 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than 
that  of  the  pearl  guinea. 

Guineas  weigh  from  three  to  four 
pounds  each  at  maturity.  Young 
guineas  usually  weigh  about  one  and 
a  half  pounds  at  three  months  of 
age.  The  sexes  are  indistinguishable 
in  very  young  guineas  but  can  be 
readily  determined  in  old  fowls,  and 
in  the  young  at  eight  to  10  weeks  of 
age,  by  the  difference  in  the  cries 
of  the  male  and  the  female.  That 
one-syllable  shriek  so  common  with 
guineas  is  uttered  alike  by  both 
sexes;  but  in  addition  the  females 
calls  “buckwheat,  buckwheat,”  or 
“potrack,  potrack,”  a  call  never 
uttered  by  the  males.  The  quality  of 
the  meat  of  young  guineas  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  there  being  no  difference  in 
that  of  the  male  or  the  female.  The 
meat  of  old  fowls  of  either  sex  is 
usually  rather  tough  and  dry. 

Like  many  of  our  wild  birds, 
guineas  have  a  tendency  to  mate  in 
pairs.  This  tendency  is  not,  however, 
absolute  under  all  circumstances. 
When  guineas  are  permitted  to  range 
over  wide  territories,  it  is  best  to 
keep  one  male  for  every  four  or  five 
females;  when  raised  in  confinement, 
one  male  to  every  eight  or  10  females 
usually  gives  good  results. 

Not  an  Egg  Producer 

As  an  egg  producer,  the  guinea  is 
far  inferior  to  the  chicken.  The 
guinea  hen  lays  some  20  to  30  eggs, 
called  a  session,  and  promptly  be¬ 
comes  broody.  However,  if  the  eggs 
are  removed  from  the  nest  at  this 
time,  she  begins  laying  again,  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  new  nest.  If  kept  from  be¬ 
coming  broody  by  removing  the  eggs, 
except  one  or  two,  each  day  as  they 
are  laid,  she  will  probably  continue 
laying  throughout  the  Summer.  From 
60  to  70  eggs,  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  chicken  hen’s  egg,  is  generally  her 
quota  for  the  season. 

Usually  guineas  begin  laying  in 
April  or  May.  They  nearly  always 
select  a  nesting  site  among  high 
weeds,  or  along  briery  fence  rows, 
where  the  nest  will  be  somewhat 
protected.  Because  they  are  easily 
frightened  away  from  the  nest,  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  when  at  or 
near  the  nesting  site.  Eggs  should 
be  gathered  regulary,  leaving  two  or 
three  in  the  nest  each  time  as  nest 
eggs.  If  all  the  eggs  are  removed, 
the  guinea  hen  is  likely  to  abandon 
the  nest  and  locate  a  new  nesting 
site  elsewhere.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  eggs  with  a  stick  or  with 
gloved  hands,  as  many  people  seem 
to  think.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
human  scent  that  frightens  the  lay- 
ing  guinea  away  from  the  nest; 
generally  the  disturbing  element  is 
the  absence  of  eggs  in  the  nest  caus¬ 


ing  the  guinea  to  become  aware  of 
intruders. 

Chicken  Hens  Good  for  Hatching 
Guineas 

Chicken  hens  are  frequently  used 
for  hatching  and  brooding  guinea 
chicks.  There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
Her  wild  nature  makes  the  guinea 
hen  rather  unsuited  as  a  mother;  it 
also  causes  her  to  select  nesting  sites 
not  always  safe  for  brooding  young 
guineas.  Chicken  hens  are  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  shortcomings  and  there¬ 
fore  usually  do  a  much  better  job  of 
mothering  the  young  guineas.  A 
chicken  hen  of  the  heavier  breeds 
cares  for  16  to  18  young  guineas 
nicely.  As  the  period  of  incubation 
for  guinea  eggs  is  about  26  days,  it 
is  well  to  use  only  guinea  eggs  and 
to  keep  the  chicken  hen  away  from 
other  poultry  while  on  the  setting. 
Also  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  chicken 
hen  and  her  young  guinea  chicks 
have  free  range  where  they  will  not 
be  too  much  disturbed  by  other 
fowls.  Young  guineas,  however,  soon 
become  so  much  attached  to  their 
foster  mother  that  they  will  not  leave 


her  until  they  are  almost  fullgrown. 

Sometimes  it  works  out  well 
enough  to  allow  the  guinea  hen  ,  to 
have  a  setting  of  eggs.  If  the  nest  is 
in  a  safe  place  and  the  eggs  hatch 
evenly,  she  is  quite  likely  to  hatch 
every  fertile  egg.  But  if  the  eggs 
happen  to  hatch  unevenly,  she  often 
deserts  the  nest  before  all  are 
hatched,  thereby  wastihg  any  un¬ 
hatched  eggs.  Then,  too,  guinea  hens 
are  apt  to  lead  their  chicks  through 
wet  grass  after  rains  or  heavy  dews, 
thus  causing  them  to  become  chilled; 
or  she  may  range  too  widely  for 
some  of  her  weakly  youngsters  to 
keep  up  with  the  flock.  She  is  not 
only  prone  to  remain  in. the  fields  to 
hover  her  brood  wherever  night 
overtakes  her,  but  she  seldom  seeks 
shelter  during  rains  or  storms,  as  the 
chicken  hen  will  do. 

Quite  unlike  young  chickens,  the 
guinea  chick  is  a  natural  ranger  and 
therefore  finds  much  or  all  of  its 
food  in  the  fields.  On  open  range,  it 
picks  up  enough  seeds,  buds,  insects, 
and  tender  green  vegetation  to 
supply  its  needs.  Growing  guineas, 
too,  as  well  as  the  older  fowls,  sel¬ 
dom  need  to  be  fed,  as  they  take 
care  of  their  feed  requirements  in 
ranging  over  grain  fields,  orchards, 


and  meadows.  Guineas  in  confine¬ 
ment  of  course  need  to  be  fed,  re¬ 
quiring  much  the  same  feed  as  for 
chickens. 

Young  guineas  begin  roosting 
when  they  are  about  eight  weeks  old, 
preferring  to  roost  in  the  open,  usu¬ 
ally  in  trees.  They  can  often  be 
trained  to  roost  in  open  sheds  or  out¬ 
buildings  when  raised  by  a  chicken 
hen. 

Guineas  are  commonly  marketed 
during  the  late  Summer  or  else  in 
the  Fall.  The  greatest  demand  is  for 
young  fowls  weighing  two  pounds  or 
less  each.  Such  birds  are  frequently 
dressed  before  marketing,  in  the 
same  manner  as  young  chickens. 
Some  few  markets,  however,  want 
them  drawn,  and  with  the  feathers 
left  on;  for  restaurant  and  hotel 
trade,  the  feathers  should  always 
be  removed.  A  good  many  guineas 
are  marketed  alive,  being  sold  to 
poultry  dealers  at  prices  that  vary 
according  to  the  demand  and  the 
nearness  of  large  consuming  mar¬ 
kets.  Poultry  prices,  in  general, 
commonly  have  a  bearing  on  the 
prices  young  guineas  will  bring, 
when  sold  either  alive  or  dressed. 

W.  S.  Chansler 


proved  by  101  million  chicks  on 

PURINA  STARTENA  CHECKER-ETTS 


Last  year  poultrymen  raising 
101  million  chicks  placed  a 
tremendous  stamp  of  approval 
on  a  sensational  new  starting 
feed  — PURINA  STARTENA 
CHECKER-ETTS.  Thousands 
of  reports  quote  these  improved 
results  —  even  over  Startena 
mash  of  former  years: 

i  •  .“by  far  the  fastest  growth 
I  ever  had” 

S  •  .“unusually  high  livability 


« 


• .  .“chicks  liked  them  better” 
. .  .“less  waste  from  feeders” 

Yes,  results  were  so  good  that 
one  out  of  every  10  production 
chicks  in  all  U.  S.  and  Canada 
were  fed  on  Checker-Etts.  Your 
chicks,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
extra-fast  start  Checker-Etts 
give.  Be  sure  to  order  some  — 
only  2  pounds  per  chick.  And, 
remember,  your  Purina  Dealer 
can  also  supply  you  with  top- 
quality  chicks. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington.  Dot. 
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HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain  . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


The  new  Egg-Type  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
that  combines : 

•  Top  Egs  Production 

•  Excellent  Meat  Quality 
•  Light  Feather  Color 
—  plus  7  other  profitable  factors. 

This  Strain  developed  by'-9  years  skillful  selec¬ 
tive  breeding — available  only  trom  us. 

Also  hatching  Barred  Cross  and  Sex-Licked  Chicks. 
Write  today  for  folder  and  full  information. 

SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  R.  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Danish’s  Good  Chicks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock -New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  s.  pullorum  controlled 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  0.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Rock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  Old)  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Coi. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved- Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Tear  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcelius,  IN.  Y. 


A'  Circular  Chicken  House 

Circular  chicken  houses  have 
been  built  before.  Yet  the  round 
chicken  houses  of  Samuel  H.  Arie- 
witz  at  Norwichtown  in  New  London 
County,  Connecticut,  have  at  least 
two  new  features.  First,  there  is  a 
complete  elimination  of  walls  in  his 
buildings,  just  a  foundation  and  the 
windows.  Second,  the  roof,  apart 
from  the  rafters,  uses  no  lumber 
whatsoever.  Mr.  Ariewitz  constructs 
his  roofs  of  tar  paper  and  insulation. - 
Besides  he  has  combined  a  grain 
storage  shed  with  his  construction, 
and  on  the  same  floor  level.  He  has 
put  folding  doors  on  his  buildings  so 
that  trucks  can  drive  right  in.  Mr. 
Ariewitz  eliminated  walls  from  his 
coops  by  raising  the  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  foundation  is  topped  by  win¬ 
dows.  On  the  bottom  are  41  inch 
windows;  above  these,  16  inch 
windows  that  are  hinged  in  such  a 
way  they  can  be  opened  to  let  air 
in  as  desired. 

The  roof  consists  of  2x6  rafters 
covered  by  heavy  tar  paper.  Di¬ 
rectly  over  these  rafters  are  placed 
some  2x3  inch  rafters;  the  spaces 
are  filled  in  with  fiberglass  insu¬ 
lation.  Over  this  is  a  double  layer 
of  tar  paper,  and  this  double  layer  of 
tar  paper  is  cemented  together  with 
hot  asphalt;  then  asphalt  is  spread 


over  the  top  of  this.  Mr.  Ariewitz  has 
been  in  the  chicken  business  for 
more  than  30  years  and  has  been 
building  his  roofs  this  way  for  the 
past  13  years.  However,  this  is  the 
first  time  he  has  tried  the  tar  paper 
insulation  roof  on  such  large  build¬ 
ings  as  these  circular  houses.  The 
reason  he  prefers  tar  paper  roofs  to 
board  roofs,  is  that  boards  when 
damp  swell,  thereby  ripping  the  tar 
paper  on  top  of  them.  In  the  Winter, 
he  says,  the  tar  paper  freezes  to  the 
board,  and  there  were  always  repairs 
to  be  made  because  of  the  lumber’s 
expansion  and  contraction.  In  the  13 
years  that  Mr.  Ariewitz  has  used 
tar  paper  roofs,  there  have  never  been 
any  repairs  to  be  made.  Also,  Mr. 
Ariewitz  figures  that  lumber  for  a 
roofs  of  the  size  he  has  placed  on 
his  round  chicken  houses,  would  be 
much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Ariewitz  finds  that  one  man 
can  take  care  of  6,000-7,000  of  his 
Rock-Red  crossbred  layers  in  one 
of  these  round-type  houses.  The  rea¬ 
sons  he  chose  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  are  several.  First,  there  are 
no  corners  for  birds  to  pile  up  in; 
second,  they  have  fine  ventilation 
with  the  air  intake  at  the  eaves,  the 
warm  air  rises  gently  toward  the 
center  with  the  slope  of  the  roof; 
and  third,  economy  of  labor,  the 
work  is  all  in  one  area  with  no  steps 
to  climb.  r.  z. 


Photo:  S.  Silverstein 

A  circular  chicken  house ,  150  feet  in  diameter,  is  being  used  with  success 
by  Samuel  H.  Ariewitz  on  his  118  acre  poultry  farm  near  Norwichtown, 
Connecticut,  This  house  will  take  care  of  7,000  layers. 


Best  Price  Support  for  Eggs 
Is  Greater  Consumer  Use 

Once  again  the  price  has  dropped 
out  of  the  egg  market  and  farmers 
are  selling  their  hens.  The  price 
farmers  are  getting  is  from  35  to 
37  cents  a  dozen  for  large  eggs,  with 
around  45  cents  for  egg  cases.  Per¬ 
haps  some  folks  don’t  know  that  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  egg  cases.  Oh  yes, 
he  does,  and  also  another  cent  or 
two  a  dozen  for  cartage,  leaving  the 
farmer  from  32  cents  to  34  cents  a 
dofcen.  Eggs  at  such  a  price  hardly 
pay  the  feed  bill,  to  say  nothing  of 
buying  young  chicks  at  25  to  40 
cents  apiece  for  day-old  chicks  and 
raising  them. 

This  same  thing  has  happened  be¬ 
fore  in  the  poultry  business.  They 
just  sell  out  and  move  somewhere 
else,  going  into  a  factory  or  other 
business  to  work  where  they  can  get 
enough  money  to  live  on.  The 
government  tells  us  they  have  more 
eggs  than  they  can  ever  use.  So 
what  to  do? 

If  things  were  handled  right,  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  ever  be  a 
surplus  of  eggs.  I  may  be  wrong  on 
this  because  I  do  not  buy  eggs;  I  sell 
them.  But  did  you  eVer  buy  a  dozen 
eggs  and  as  you  opened  the  box, 
out  fell  a  piece  of  paper  with  several 
recipes  describing  how  to  make  a 
lovely  angel  cake  or  delicious  cream 
puffs — recipes  that  made  you  want  to 
try  some  of  these  things  and  rush 
back  to  the  store  after  another  dozen 
eggs?  I’ve  never  heard  tell  of  such 
a  thing. 

At  our  Grange  meetings  everyone 
grabs  for  the  egg  sandwiches  first. 
This  isn’t  because  they  never  have 
them  at  home,  but  because  people 
just  naturally  like  egg  sandwiches. 
Then  there  are  deviled  eggs. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  always 
makes  an  angel  and  sponge  cake 
when  she  entertains.  She  uses  a 
dozen  eggs,  the  whites  for  the  angel 
cake  and  the  yolks  for  the  sponge 
cake.  And  how  about  pies?  Did  you 
ever  make  a  custard  pie  or  a  cream 
pie  with  plenty  of  eggs? 

How  about  eggs  fried  for  break¬ 
fast  with  some  toast,  or  poached? 
Country  people  have  them  with  ham 


or  bacon  and  pancakes — not  one,  but 
two  or  three  each.  How  about  some 
omelets  or  waffles? 

The  same  thing  goes  for  poultry. 
The  farmer  gets  a  very  low  price 
when  he  sells  his  birds  and  I  find 
plenty  of  people  hardly  ever  have 
chicken  to  eat.  Why  ?  Surely  it  isn’t 
because  it  isn’t  liked.  I  think  with 
better  advertising  there  would  never 
be  a  surplus  of  egg  or  poultry.  What 
do  the  rest  of  you  think? 

Mrs.  E.  Archer 

Entries  in ’New  York  Pro¬ 
gressive  Poultry  Program 

The  following  club  members  en¬ 
tered  the  Progressive  Poultry  Pro¬ 
gram,  each  with  an  award  of  100 
chicks  in  the  Spring  of  1948.  The 
results  developed  through  their  care, 
plus  their  record  keeping,  resulted  in 
their  selection  as  winning  reports  in 
this  program  and  each  received  an 
award  of  200  chicks  in  the  Spring 
of  1949.  Continuing  their  good  work, 
these  club  members  have  again  been 
selected  as  qualifying  for  the  third 
year  in  the  Progressive  Poultry  Pro¬ 
gram  and  each  has  been  awarded  300 
chicks  for  the  Spring  of  1950. 

The  ten  club  members  are  entered 
for  the  third  year,  as  follows: 
Allegany  Co.  —  Sidney  Clair,  Alfred 
Station,  R.I.R.;  Chautauqua  Co.  — 
Maurice  Bly,  Jamestown,  S.C.W.L.; 
Chenango  Co. — Eugene  Johnson,  New 
Berlin,  N.H.;  Fulton  Co. — Neil  Empie, 
Johnstown,  R.I.R.;  Lewis  Co. — Larry 
Woodruff,  Copenhagen,  N.H.;  Monroe 
Co. — Agnes  Townley,  So.  Brockport, 
B.P.R.;  Otsego  Co. — Homer  Oarr,  Jr., 
Laurens,  N.H.;  Steuben  Co. — Warren 
Neu,  Prattsburg,  S.C.W.L.;  Sullivan 
Co.  —  Ronald  Bodens,  Narrowsburg, 
B.P.R.;  and  Suffolk  Co.  —  Donald 
Olivie,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.H. 

Fifteen  club  members  are  entered 
in  their  second  year,  each  being 
awarded  200  chicks,  and  52  club 
members  are  entered  in  their  first 
year,  each  with  an  award  of  100 
chicks. 

In  this  third  year  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Poultry  Program  as  operated  in 
New  York  State,  there  has  developed 
very  gratifyingly  a  strong  upsurge  of 
interest  and  club  member  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  project.  R.  C.  Ogle 


ALGER 


Cjold&n  cttampA, 


TODAY’S  PRACTICAL 
MONEY-MAKING 

STRAIN  ___ 

This  improved  strain  offers  broiler 
raisers  and  egg  producers  plus  values 
m  these  important  characteristics: 
HIGH  LIVABILITY 
FAST  GROWTH  and  FEATHERING 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  COLOR 
SUPERIOR  MEAT  QUALITY 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 
Proven  on  hundreds  of  farms  since 
their  introduction  in  1939.  You.  too 
will  find  Alger  Golden  Hamps  to  be 
y. _s  Poetical  money-making  strain. 
All  chicks  from  our  own  9,000  breeders. 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  _ 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 
4L.G  Write  today  for  folder 

a  If the  unusual 
Hamps. 1 1  e  s  °f  Golden 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr 
420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


I 
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27  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

dot  still  working  to  Improve 


MOUL’S  Vigor -Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time, 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years. 

We  Produce  Our  Own  Eggs 

All  hatching  eggs  used  are  produced  on 
our  own  farms  from  selected  breeders 
of  our  own  strain. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 
We  Ship  by  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS.  Ire. 

Bo*  R  •'  EXETER,  N.  H. 


ONLY  3  EGGS 

is  what  it  takes  to  pay  that  extra  cost  of 
good  chicks. 

Wooitop  “P.  8.*'  New  Hampshires  are  a  high 
producing  strain  that  will  lay  up  to  40  more 
eggs  than  an  average  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
also  practically  non-broody — and  are  Mass.,  U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
WOOLTOP  FARM 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  X.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


4T, 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 

The  meat  strain  (fast,  light  colored 
feathering)  with  proven  production 
ability.  Quality  hatcheries  offer  you  a 
good  market  and  top  money  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Free  catalog  describes  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  strain. 
Write  today. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 


P.  O.  BOX  1 
P.  O.  BOX  7 ; 


BOXFORD,  MASS. 
MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


C™ 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ITS 

NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

Earlier  Profits  and  Ready  Markets 
The  Result  of  Specialized  Meat  Breeding 

Ask  Your  Hatchwryman  or  Writ*: 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 
BOX  30  KINGSTON.  N.  M. 


CHICK 
BROODER 
COMBINATION 

100  AAA  Chicks  (any 
breed)  and  aulomatit 
electric  brooder  com- 
plele.  Reg.  $34.50. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y 


For  this  and  other 
outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
CATALOG. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Reasons  for  Barebacks 


SUNNYBROOK 


What  causes  barebacks  in  young 
chickens?  Would  you  think  that  800 
pullets  would  have  enough  room  in 
1,200  square  feet  of  housing  space? 
How  about  their  feeding?  v.  p. 

Barebacks  in  young  chickens  may 
result  from  overcrowding,  an  un¬ 
balanced  ration,  insufficient  feed, 
poor  management  in  brooding,  or  be 
inherent  in  the  breeding  of  the  stock. 
I  would  consider  that  800  pullets  in 
1,200  square  feet  would  have  suffi¬ 
cient  room  for  normal  growth  up  to 
the  age  of  three  months.  After  that 
they  should  have  more  room.  An  all¬ 
mash  starting  ration  should  be  fed 
for  the  first  two  months,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  ration  after  that.  Hopper  space 
should  be  available  at  the  rate  of  10 
feet  for  each  100  birds,  feeding  on 
both  sides.  The  brooder  house  should 
be  warm  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and 
as  cool  as  possible  thereafter.  The 
stock  should  be  purchased  from  a 
source  bred  for  rapid  feathering. 


Chicks  on  Range  Need  Feed 

Will  six  week  old  chicks  grow 
satisfactorily  or  economically  if 
placed  on  clover  pasture  without 
grain  or  mash  feed?  o.  o. 

Six  week  old  chicks  do  not  grow 
satisfactorily  or  economically  if 
placed  on  clover  pasture  without 
grain  or  mash  feed.  In  fact,  some 
feed  in  addition  to  the  clover  is 
necessary  throughout  their  entire 
growing  period.  You  can  restrict 
feed  and  thereby  obtain  more  value 
from  the  clover,  but  the  withholding 
of  all  feed  is  not  recommended. 
Even  on  a  restricted  feeding 
schedule,  the  chicks  should  be  main¬ 
tained  on  a  full  diet  of  grain  and 
mash  until  they  are  10  or  12  weeks 
old.  Withholding  feed  on  young 
stock  before  that  age  is  poor 
economy.  A  stunted  bird  cannot 
make  the  gains  desired  later  in  life; 
the  bird  must  be  grown  properly 
when  young. 


Drainage  and  Damp  Floors 

The  cement  floor  in  my  hen  house 
stays  damp.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
suggestions  in  the  matter.  w.  k.  h. 

Cement  floors  will  generally  be 
damp  unless  they  are  well  drained 
underneath.  If  no  attempt  was  made 
to  take  care  of  the  drainage  problem 
when  the  floor  was  laid,  you  may 
find  it  necessary  to  lay  heavy  roof¬ 
ing  paper  over  your  present  floor, 
covering  it,  with  an  additional  two 
inches  of  cement.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  causes  of  floor  dampness,  such 
as  the  new  floor  not  drying  out  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  use  it,  or  the  presence 
of  too  many  fowls,  improper  feeding 
and  watering,  or  fresh  litter.  You 
might  wait  another  year  before  going 
to  any  extra  expense,  starting  next 
Pall  with  old,  dry  litter  that  has 
been  in  the  house  all  Summer,  and 
seeing  that  all  management  is  other¬ 
wise  under  proper  control. 


IF  YOU  SHOULD  ASK  OWNERS  OF  SUNNYBROOK 
CHICKS  WHY  THEY  BUY  THEM  YEAR  IN  AND 
YEAR  OUT,  THEY  WOULD  TELL  YOU  THEY 
HAVE  LEARNED  THE  HARD  WAY,  THAT  THERE 
ARE  NO  BABY  CHICKS  ON  THE  MARKET  THAT 
CAN  EQUAL  SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS,  FOR  THEY 
ARE,  BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT,  THE  MOST  OUT¬ 
STANDING  BABY  CHICKS  EVER  PRODUCED. 


WON’T  YOU  TRY  SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  THIS 
;YEAR?  WE  HAVE  THEM  IN  ALL  THE  POPULAR 
BREEDS.  OUR  INCUBATORS,  FILLED  WITH 
NEARLY  400,000  EGGS  ARE  RUNNING  TO  FULL 
CAPACITY— SOME  WEEKS  ARE  BOOKED  SOLID. 
SO  THEY  MUST  BE  GOOD.  WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1950  PICTURE  STORY  OF 
SUNNYBROOK.  BUT  WRITE  TO  US  TODAY. 


U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  course. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

BABY  CHICKS— STARTED  PULLETS— CAPONS 


Fertility  Persistence 

How  long  does  fertility  persist  in 
ducks,  geese,  chickens,  and  turkeys 
after  removal  of  the  male?  b.  m. 

For  neither  ducks  nor  geese,  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  authentic 
record  of  the  duration  of  fertility 
after  the  removal  of  males.  Perhaps 
some  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can  advise  us 
about  their  experiences  in  this.  In 
chickens,  we  know  that  fertility  will 
last  for  two  weeks  in  most  hens,  and 
up  to  three  weeks  in  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  flock.  It  may  possibly 
be  the  same  for  ducks  and  geese.  In 
turkeys,  fertility  continues  at  the 
normal  rate  for  two  weeks  after  the 
toms  are  removed,  but  it  reduces 
gradually  after  that  time,  persisting, 
however,  somewhat  longer  than  in 
chickens. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

,  Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

.For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR — Owner-Manager 

BOX  2  PHONE  8-1611  .  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer's  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red- Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


PRICE'S  CHICKSjj 


"OUTCLASSED  ALL  OTHERS'' 

Says  Mr.  Dalesman,  Bucks  Counly,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  White  Rock 

New  Hampshire  Rock-Hamp.  Cross 

VANTRESS  FRYER  CROSS 

SIND  FOR  OUR  FOLDIR  IN  PICTURfS 


PRICE  S  HATCHERY 


TELFORD,  PENN> 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  (950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  I R.  NEWTON.  CONN. 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  typo  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria.  Ohio 


PRODUCTION  REALLY 
COUNTS  TODAY 

Profit  is  a  function  of  production  today 
more  than  ever.  Keliable  Bed’s  4  year 
qualifying  average  per  bird  of  279.7  eggs 
is  your  answer  to  profit  problems.  IT.  S. 
_  Pullorum  Clean,  leukosis  resistant.  Candi¬ 
date  mating  cockerels  with  brcd-in  factors  save 
dollars  in  improvement  costs.  Write  — 
RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BRIMFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

And  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  3  Wks.  Started  Pullets.  Circular  Available. 
RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Free  folder— "How  to  Increase  poultry  profits” 

CA  PON  I ZS  ehemfcaHyl 

Thousand  <  novv  use  Otis  casy.  quick  method  to  fiavorize,  fnt- 
■  ii  v  v  j  u  ii  u  >  ten  an(j  increase  the  body  weight  in  ail  fowl. 
Enthused  customers  everywhere.  SINE,  Dept.  No.  fcNSQuakertown,  pa. 


-  CAPON  PELLETS  - 

100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $2.50.  Turkey 
Bits  I0O,  50c;  IOCO,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead  heating 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  "AAiAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 
25-$9.95;  50-$ 15-95 ;  i00-$29.50: 

300-$87.95. 

SUPREME  "AAA”  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breeders 
25  -  $3.95;  50 -$14.95:  100  -  $27.95; 

300  -  $81.95. 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  D-IO,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM.  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH.  MINNESOTA 


“DUCPpfinFOn  PROPIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  I0O  «  rw> 

MEADOWBROQK _ Nj _ RICHFIELD  22^  PA. 

G8,  Giint  White  &  Fawn  Runners, 

Colored  Bouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  Fees 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNa! 

f°wh9S:rKI?nL.0UVan<J  8.t?I?ed’  Wh-  En>bden,  Toulouse 

&WI>-  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 
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BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  un  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock, 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels, 
list  and  Folder. 


, _ to  buy  your  chick:  from  a 

Write  for  price  brooder.  And  It  pay*  to 
ral«*  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Last  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  .;. . 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity- 
three  poultry  farms  anu  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 


program - 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


CEDARHURST 


LARGE 

LEGHORNS 

BRED  30  YEARS  BY  A 
LEGHORN  SPECIALIST 

On  a  hen-housed  basis,  Cedarhurst. 
leghorns  AVERAGED  269.5  eggs  per 
bird.  In  N.  J.  Flock  Mating  Test,  1946-48,  our  2-yt. 
profit  over  feed  cost  was  $5.35  per  bird  per  year.  Egg 
quality  is  tops.  Hundreds  or  satisfied  customers  re¬ 
order  year  after  year.  Order  now — Special  30th  Anni¬ 
versary  Price  saves  you  $2  per  100.  Write  for  1950 
Illustrated  Catalog.  ALFRED  TRUDEL,  Box  R. 


CEDARHURST  HSR.'Bi! 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

latches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
It.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  B.  I.  Beds,  Rou¬ 
ted  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
teds  and  Rock-Bed  Cross  direct  from  N£»-  SWmfed 
ostpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION, 
'ash  or  C  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
REE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
OX  R.  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 
Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c  and  $1.20;  larger 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


MINORCA LEGHORNS 


A  wonderful  cross  for  Large 
White  Eggs:  Large  Body  Size. 
Remarkable  Livability.  Black 
Minorca  Males  mated  with  our 
MiMOACA  -  IEGHORM5  Large  White  Leghorn  Females. 
Birds  all  white  with  few  black  tipped  feathers. 

BREEOING  &.  HATCHING  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  40  YEARS. 

Offering  exceptional  quality  this  year.  Bred  and 
Improved  with  Breeding  Stock  from  2  nationally 
known  Leghorn  Breeders.  All  Super-Mating  chicks 
sired  by  High  Egg  Production  males.  Large-Bodied 
Birds,  Heavy  Production,  Increased  Livability. 

Also  Broiler-Egg  Type  New  Hampshlres,  White 
Bocks,  Bed-Bock  Cross.  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Controlled.  Free  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices. 

STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  MINORCA- 
LEGHORN  PULLETS  3  WEEKS  AND  UP. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORNS 


Bred  since  1922  for  Livability,  Large 
Egg  Size,  and  Steady  Egg  Laying.  These 
abilities  mean  greater  profits  for  com¬ 
mercial  egg  producers. 

All  males  used  are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better 
Bodine  Leghorns  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Certified.  All 
breeders  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean,  We  con¬ 
centrate  on  QUALITY— not  quantity.  Every  chick 
produced  by  breeders  cm  our  farm.  Breeders  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Sex-Links  (Red-Bock)  also 
available.  Order  soon  I  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Dnmur»*PE0IGREED  leghorn  farm 
DUUlnt  S  Eli  H-  Bodine  &  Sen 
,  v  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


WliUe 


JleCfAxvwtf. 


■  ..  .  Increase  your  poultry  income  by  raising 

chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro- 
duetion  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  established 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns:  Strong 
Chicks,  Good  Livability,  Large-type,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Bed-Bock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY.  POULTRY  FARM 


DEPT.  20 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


HANSON  STRAIN 

baooksise  leghorns 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIBES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Eng.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  Pits.  $22., 
Ckls.  $3.  B, Rocks,  W.Rocks,  N.H.Reds,  R.I.Beds, 
B.B.  X,  Str,  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18.,  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshlres,  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly.  New  Jersey 


How  I  Handle  My  Geese 

You  may  start  your  geese  laying 
about  two  weeks  after  the  egg  mash 
is  put  in  their  hoppers.  Normally, 
geese  start  about  the  middle  of 
March.  You  can  get  eggs  earlier  if 
desired,  but  the  early  eggs  chill 
quickly  unless  picked  up  often,  and 
fertility  is  usually  much  lower  in  the 
early  Winter.  For  the  beginner,  or 
even  for  the  small  raiser,  pair  mat¬ 
ings  give  the  best  results.  You  will 
get  more  goslings  from  each  female 
by  using  a  well  mated  pair  than  you 
will  with  four  females  mated  to  the 
same  male.  While  ganders  are  usu¬ 
ally  polygamous,  you  will  notice  they 
are  happily  married  to  only  one 
goose  and  stick  close  to  her  nest.  If, 
however,  extra  females  are  in  the 
pen,  the  gander  will  mate  with  them 
while  the  eggs  are  coming,  but  then 
forget  all  about  them  when  the  lay¬ 
ing  season  is  past.  Several  pairs  in 
the  same  enclosure  usually  do  well. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  fights  among 
them;  generally,  though,  the  worst 
that  will  happen  is  the  loss  of  a  few 
feathers. 

The  breeder  who  wants  to  raise 
geese  in  large  numbers  will,  of 
course,  use  a  different  mating  plan, 
which  may  be  two  females  to  each 
gander,  and  run  them  in  flocks  of  25 
females  and  12  males.  Such  matings 
give  very  good  results,  but  you  must 
expect  more  infertile  eggs  from  such 
matings  than  where  only  pairs  are 
kept.  Once  the  gander  has  made  his 
choice  among  the  females,  there  is 
very  little  shifting  of  mates  in  after 
years. 

The  old,  fully  mature  female  geese 
are  far  the  best  as  breeders  although 
young,  fully  grown  stock,  around 
eight  months  of  age  are  good  to  start 
with.  You  never  find  old  geese  for 
sale  very  often,  because  those  who 
have  them  know  their  value  as 
breeders  and  keep  them.  If  you  have 
only  a  small  number  of  breeding  fe¬ 
males,  you  will  soon  know  which 
ones  are  the  heavy  producers.  Young 
females  in  their  first  laying  season 


are  good  and  will  start  off  well,  but 
they  lay  smaller  and  fewer  eggs. 

Geese  live  to  an  old  age,  and  breed 
better  each  season;  I  have  two  eight 
years  old.  They  mature  in  36  months. 
My  sister  has  a  12  year-old  Chinese 
gander,  which,  she  says,  may  last  at 
least  seven  more  years. 

There  are  many  breeds  of  geese.  I 
keep  such  standard  stock  as  the 
African,  Toulouse,  Embden  and 
White  Chinese.  We  have  trapnested 
for  several  years,  and  our  Embdens 
have  proven  to  be  the  best  layers. 
The  price  of  goose  feathers  has  been 
good;  last  season  we  got  two  dollars 
a  pound  for  them.  The  white  is  more 
in  demand  and,  like  wool  from  sheep, 
it  gives  a  double  revenue.  Which 
breed  you  select  depends  on  your 
market  and  the  breed  you  like  the 
best.  Size  is  often  important.  The 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  trade 
asks  for  large,  well  fattened  young 
geese,  such  as  the  Toulouse.  In  the 
last  four  years  young  roasting  geese 
in  August  have  been  in  increasing 
demand.  The  large  breeds  formerly 
held  the  demand,  but  now  the  New 
York  market  calls  for  smaller  sizes. 
The  Chinese,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
breeds  used,  on  the  average  lead  the 
other  breeds  in  egg  production.  The 
best  weight  that  they  come  to  is 
about  10  pounds  dressed,  which  is 
what  the  average  buyer  now  wants. 

I  find  that  the  Chinese  ganders  are 
much  more  polygamous  and  handle 
more  females  with  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  fertility.  If  early  eggs  are 
wanted,  you  can  start  them  any 
month.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this 
for  the  last  five  years.  We  have 
hatched  in  our  brooder  houses  and 
keep  the  goslings  inside  until  they 
are  six  weeks  old.  Then  we  put  from 
100  to  125  of  them  in  a  700x40  foot 
yard  run.  In  the  Summer  we  turn 
them  into  our  peach  and  apple  or¬ 
chards,  and  maybe  they  don’t  make 
a  run  each  morning!  As  we  call  them 
in  at  night,  we  have  two  dogs  that 
bring  them  in  the  yards  through  their 
own  gate.  It  is  then  that  we  give 
them  a  little  grain,  or  mash.  s.  u. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant,  N.  Y. 

Small  flocks  of  geese  can  be  raised  to  advantage  on  many  farms  as  they  add 
diversity  to  the  table  menu  or  can  be  dressed  and  sold  to  nearby  house¬ 
wives;  their  eggs  for  hatching  make  a  good  sideline.  This  nice  group  of 
Embdens  are  owned  by  Gordon  Clark  near  Horseheads ,  Chemung  County, 

New  York. 


Feeding  Space  for  Growth 

With  all  that  is  said  about  pro¬ 
viding  floor  space  for  growing 
chicks,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
crowding,  it  is  not  always  recog¬ 
nized  that  insufficient  feeding  space 
likewise  is  dangerous.  Often  some 
harm  is  done  before  the  operator 
realizes  that  more  space  should  have 
been  provided.  The  needs  of  the 
chicks  increase  very  rapidly  during 
the  first  few  weeks,  and  additional 
hopper  space  as  well  as  more  house 
room  must  be  supplied.  There  should 
be  no  piling  up  and  wild  scrambles 
at  the  feeders,  or  “second  table” 
birds. 

While  it  probably  is  a  good  thing 
to  permit  mash  boxes  to  go  empty 
for  brief  periods  now  and  then,  feed 
should  be  replenished  frequently 
enough  so  that  chicks  do  not,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  de¬ 
velop  vicious  habits.  Doubtless  many 
chicks  found  to  be  eating  litter  have 
been  driven  to  it  because  they  could 
not  get  at  the  feed  boxes.  Weaker 
chicks  are  crowded  or  driven  away 
by  the  stronger  ones.  The  nagging 
and  fighting  thus  developed  are  one 
cause  of  cannibalism,  which  may 
persist  after  the  cause  is  corrected. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for 


chicks,  do  not  be  guided  solely  by 
specifications  and  rules.  Observe 
whether  there  is  serious  crowding 
when  fresh  feed  is  supplied.  Chicks 
should  not  have  to  eat  three  deep 
at  the  hopper.  Especially  during 
periods  when  all-mash  is  fed,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  chicks  need  more 
time  to  eat  their  fill. 

For  the  first  few  days,  new  cup 
flats,  laid  on  the  floor  make  very 
satisfactory  feeders.  Some  poultry- 
men  use  newspapers,  turned  daily, 
with  good  results  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  Supply  feed  sparingly, 
in  such  quantity  as  will  not  be 
scratched  off  into  the  litter.  Later, 
shallow  boxes  or  feeders  with  wire 
guards  or  reels  are  advised  to  pre¬ 
vent  chicks  getting  into,  or  fouling, 
the  feed  and  to  prevent  chicks  pick¬ 
ing  or  scratching  feed  out  of  the 
hopper.  After  chicks  are  several 
weeks  old,  still  larger  boxes  or 
troughs,  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
will  hold  feed  sufficient  to  cut  down 
labor  in  feeding. 

Wire-covered  stands  or  platforms 
are  very  desirable  when  coccidiosis 
is  likely  to  be  a  problem,  since  the 
spilled  and  wasted  feed,  contamin¬ 
ated  by  droppings  falls  through  the 
wire  and  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
chicks.  D.  H.  Horton 
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Complete 


Now  any  floekowner  con  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader  ond  Candler.  A  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy, 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  tiourv— consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  of  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  Itself.  Graded  and  Candied 
Eggs  bring  better  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 

For  Bigger,  Surer  Profits 

Known  to  poultry-men  from  coast  to 
coast  as  one  of  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  strains  ever  developed.  No 
flash-in-the  pan  ...  no  in-and-outer 
.  .  .  this  famous  strain  has  consis¬ 
tently  year-in  and  year-out  delivered 
highest  egg  profits.  And  for  a  truly 
great  cross-bred,  you  can’t  beat 
Parmenter  Sex-Links.  You  can’t  do 
better  than  Parmenter;  why  settle 
for  less?  ORDER  NOW. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Chapman 

hicks  a 


(food. 


C  Everything  you  want  in  chicks  ....  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
Quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
....  all  yonrs  in  Chapman  chicks.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Order  your  Chapman  Chicks  soon.  Write 
today  for  new  folder  and  prices! 

_  CHAPMAN  FARMS 

[  244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


c 

c 

c 

I 

( 


Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG 
FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg 
money  with  chicks  that  are 
Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound.  S 

[Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
'  ‘full  or  SPIZZERINKTUM 


dation  stock,  generation  after 
_  generation  of  dual-purpose  chicas 
JTare  uniformly  lower  in  mortality, 
greater  in  vigor,  superior  in  meat  and 
production  of  premium  brown  eggs. 
Yes,  Spizzerinktum  chicks  lay  claim  to 

- — ,  fame,  but,  it’s  a  prerogative  based  on 

the  performance  record  of  a  breed  that  has  been 
developed  through  the  unwavering  diligence  of 
proven  selectivity.  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullo- 
rum  Clean  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED 
Rocks.  Christie  Pltry.  Farms,  Bx  60,  KlimtoihJLH^ 


e*»ULSH  FARM!  CHICK/fifi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direet  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  OuarantWHf. 

_  Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsaxed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  — ’Postage  Pd.  100  I0O  100 
barge  English  White  Leghorns. .. .$12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  24.00  5-00 

Barred,  White  and  Bu£T  Rocks....  13.00  22.00  2.00 
New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Rock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 
Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  5.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Hock-Reds  16.00  28.00  15.00 
hexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULS4L  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

- -  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed,  No  Cannibalism, 
liillorum  Tested,  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

4.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Lafayette  Farm  White  Leghorns,  U.  S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean  $30.00  per  100.  Pullet  chicks.  Circular. 

JOHN  R0NNER,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 

African  Goslings  day-eld  $2.90;  White  Chinese  $1.95. 

Weekly  Hatches,  Deliveries  Marsh  and  April. . 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut 

white  muscovy  duoks  at  $8.50  per  trio 
Robert  c.  msckley,  r.  o.  i,  new  oxford,  pa. 


Broiler  Business  Project 

I  have  a  market  to  furnish  1,000 
broilers  weekly.  Would  like  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter,  and  any 
suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  R.  H. 

The  furnishing  of  1,000  broilers 
weekly  will  be  quite  an  undertaking 
and  it  will  involve  considerable  risk; 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  disease 
control,  which  would  be  a  serious 
problem  with  chicks  of  various  ages 
all  on  the  farm  at  one  time. 

In  commercial  broiler  production 
the  general  practice  is  to  have  only 
one  hatch  on  the  farm  at  one  time, 
so  that  the  birds  can  be  removed  and 
the  buildings  cleaned  before  new 
chicks  are  purchased.  The  risk  could, 
however,,  be  reduced  somewhat  if 
chicks  were  purchased  only  once 
monthly,  5,000  at  a  time.  As  they 
approached  market  age,  you  could 
thin  out  the  flock  by  removing  the 
largest  birds  each  week  over  a  four- 
week  period,  that  is,  about  1,000  a 
week.  You  would  never  be  able  to 
have  the  entire  lot  of  5,000  all  the 
same  weight  in  any  one  week,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  requirements  of 
1,000  weekly  could  be  met  by  pur¬ 
chasing  5,000  chicks  monthly. 

Floor  space  would  be  needed  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  square  foot  per 
chick;  this  would  allow  for  mortality 
and  a  thinning  out  of  the  birds  when 
you  started  to  sell  some  off.  For  5,000 
chicks  this  allowance  would  require 
2,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  or  a 
room  about  30  feet  wide  and  80  feet 
long.  Eight  stoves,  spaced  10  feet 
apart,  would  take  care  of  these 
chicks.  Partitions,  about  two -thirds 
out  from  the  rear  wall  to  prevent 
floor  drafts,  would  be  desirable, 
these  partitions  to  be  solid  to  a 
height  of  three  feet.  Coal  stoves 
would  be  best  during  most  of  the 
year,  but  you  could  use  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  coal  and  electric,  alternat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  house.  A  central 
heating  system  would  be  very  de¬ 
sirable  but  this  would  need  consider¬ 
able  study  before  installation.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  the  individual  brooder 
stoves  would  be  the  most  feasible 
at  the  start,  unless  you  desire  to  con¬ 
struct  a  model  broiler  plant  from  the 
ground  up. 

The  market  age  of  the  broilers  will 
depend  upon  agreement  with  the 
buyer.  If  three-pound  liveweight 
birds  are  wanted,  you  could  start 
selling  when  the  birds  were  about  10 
weeks  old  and  continue  through  the 
fourteenth  week.  In  warm  weather 
the  rate  of  growth  would  be  some¬ 
what  slower.  Personally,  I  would  not 
guarantee  an  exact  weight  each 
week  because  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  the  guarantee  all  the  time;  a 
half-pound  leeway  at  least  should  be 
allowed. 

In  general,  you  could  depend  upon 
having  any  one  given  hatch  all  sold 
off  within  four  months,  which  would 
enable  you  to  use  the  same  building 
three  times  a  year. 


Book  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan....^. .  3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.75 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 

Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


RANGE  SHELTERS"! 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  ■ 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  * 
•  .  .  means  better  pullets  * 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  I 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  ■ 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  ■ 
A  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  ■ 

NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26.  Warren.  O.-J 


Freight  Paid 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS,  BELTS- 
VILLE  Small  Wb.  Poults.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  ST.  MICHAELS,  MD. 

—SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— 

Largest  breeders  of  Beltsvllle  Whites  in  the  Northeast. 
Exceptional'  body  type  has  been  maintained,  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  an<T  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  R.F.D.  »,  Hebron,  Me. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Red  Royal  Palm  Turkeys. 

Breeders,  Poults,  Eggs.  Poults  80e;  Eggs  40c. 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONN. 

Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  BROAD  BREAST 
BRONZE  and  BELTSVILLE  White  Poults.  Prices 
reasonable.  BATDORF  TURKEY  FARM,  Troy,  Ohio 


—MUSCOVYS— WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS— 
$50.00-100.  Select  pen  pedigree  75c  each. 

RICHARD  ZIMMERMAN,  R.  D.  I,  YORK,  PA. 


The  ideal  egg  and 
meat  breed.  Feather- 
land  White  Rock 
chicks  are  healthy, 
quick  growing,  fast 
feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production.  It’ll  pay  to  give 
them  a  trial. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Full  de¬ 
tails  m  our  free  folder.  Write  today. 

BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


WHITLftOCK 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Our  Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

Of-f  I  C  Poultry  Yards 
ll  JL-»  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


CHAMBERUN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  you  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
breeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bnttiem.  vt. 


GEESE  —  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS:  Breeders  and 
ES9S.  H.  VAN  DUYNE,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


^TO^HECK  WITH  SUBSIPIES"\.^j 

We  don’t  need  ’em.  We  produce 
efficiently,  make  good  profits  year, 
after  year.  BIG  BIRDS,  TERRIFIC! 
LAYERS.  Official  records  to  349 
eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  World’s 
Oldest  Strain.  Write  our  boss  to- 
L  day  for  catalog. 


Parks’ 


Barred  rocks 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


BABY  $4  A  A  Per 
CHICKS  XOoUU  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

- -  TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding— ttieir 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
gTHE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

i  ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

a  SONS,  Inc 


RRBOR  ACRES 
WHITE  ROCKS 

Sensation  of  the  Poultry  World 

LOW  GROWING  COST 
You  can  market  Arbor  Acres 
poultry  at  better  prices  and  at 
EIKST  earlier  ages.  Highest  weights 
f  llfif  RRFDi  all  breeds  and  crosses,  live  and 
hi*  dressed,  1949  Chicken  of  To- 

im#  morrow  Test. 

Orkkea-ef-  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

ARBOR  ACRES  FARM 


AGAIN  in  1949 

fast- Com. 

S«  »*4— Hew  1*4 


19  Marlborough  Road 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Order  healthy  Combs  Chicks  today.  They’ll  make  heavy 
broilers  and  wonderful  layers.  Proven  on  hundreds 
of  farm9  for  many  years.  N.  H.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  AND  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS.  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


DOUG  I  ASTON 
HANOR^jPl  FARM 


gap? 


TRADE 

Cog  U.  S. 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


MARK 
Pat.  OMiit 


ft, 

8A8 RSP  CROSSED 


Plan  now  for  increased  production  and  profits.  Douglaston  Chicks,  good  feed  and 
management  are  the  winning  combination  that  will  help  you  reach  that  goal. 
20  years  scientific  breeding  assures  chicks  that  live,  feather  rapidly,  and  grow 
quickly  into  heavy  broilers  or  high  production  layers. 

pill  I  QDIJ Ml  R.  I.  Reds,  Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks),  and  Barred  Crosses 

m  a  m  .  u  (Rock -Red)  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 

LLtAri  soon.  Write  for  catalog  and  reasonable  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARMS,  Route  3,  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


cl 


ISpeei 


S,ar,e.?t»  .in 

ch«c*s 


WOLF 

"FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


Ax  a  rewant  for  entering  yo»r  thick*  foir  weeks  In  advance 
we  will  send  you  WOLF  “AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regalar  “AAA"  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chlek* 
available  from  8  Breeds  backed  ky  40  years  of  rigid  flock 
improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteoes  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  v 

Shows  yoa  how  to  make  money  with  yoor  poiltry.  Tilts  aft 
about  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from  0.  S. 
Approved-foilorem  Controlled  Flocks. 


WOLF  7rairemndR’  HATCHERY 


DEPT.S 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


you  can  be  lAirur  rumir  for  extra  eggs 


SURE  WITH 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  MORE  MEAT 


EGGSb 


Lying  Certified  hen 

aaWwSS  to  -00-300  egg 
R.Q.P.  sires. 


MEAT 


log,  y < 

stand 


IT 


CouThTWe'ne 
fa“  WUnd WENEcroeses  pro- 

ftt  a  minimum  feed  cost.  — . — 


at  a  iuii"*""—  _ 

dual  purpose  » 

are  bred  for  ol 

production,  «  yjj®  jarge  brown 

S^-«BBg5S»iAMg 


ORDER  TODAY -GET  TOP  RESULTS 

If  you’re  not  getting  highest  profits,  write  ua.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  £!"*«  H.  Wene 
to  advise  you  on  the  right  breed  or  cross  to  meet  your  particular  market  requirement. 

12  STRAIGHT  BREEDS  AND  CROSSES 


Wene  has  the  breed  to  meet  your  need.  For 
over  a  quarter  century  we  have  developed 
top-grade  strain. 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Sound  breeding  is  your  security. 

Or>  Y/ene's  2 50  acre  breeding  farm 
our  stock  is  constantly  improved. 

ft.O.F.  Sired  Pullets.  For  maximum 
egg  production  insist  on  chicks 
from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  matings, 

SEND  POST  CARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 

.  - 

§g  Write  for  information  Special  March  Discount* 

about  our  sensational  rot PAD IKA c- 

WENEcross  sex-link  W  Lift  L  HI  wli  *  A  It  HI 

%  Columbian!  BOX  CS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

lilt  WENE— a  noma  thoi  mode  Vtaoieod  «fca  Chick  Capitol  of  America. 
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Th'  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  4,  1950 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Realty 
Bay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  clucks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  direct  from  this  advt. 

Prices  Per  1 00 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

rNedWRoHcks’f  Sh.k!!’. .  "".".W*. .  ®?f:$1  0.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp.  ««  **  OO  to  *10 

Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross....  •  l.“v  1‘I.tv  * 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Big  Type,  Con  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.90 


24.50 

26.00 


3.00 

6.00 


$*7  .95  Per  100 

£  ANY  SEX 
ANY  BREED 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

Per  100 


$9.50 


Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black  -i  ofs 

&  Buff  W,nJJcf||’T^VUp™KI'^t"tpSl)0KL|NGS  $30.00-100;  TURKEY  POULTS,  $89.00-100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


TOP  QUALITY— REASONABLE  PRICES 

This  year  get  a  head  start  with  Clements  husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks, 
especially  for  high  disease  resistance,  increased  stamina,  and  top  egg 
r  product’on.  .  .  ,  ... 

rCl_EMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  quick  growing,  heavy  laying  —  ideal 
for  commercial  egg  production.  .  ...  ... 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  high  livability,  unusual  vigor,  and  steady  production 
make  them  profitable  for  the  general  or  commercial  poultryman. 

CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  increasingly  popular  with  broiler  raisers  and 
hatching  egg  producers. 

MAINE -U.  S.  Approved  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  quality  guaranteed  and  backed  by  39  years  breeding  experience.  Order 
early  to  obtain  desired  delivery  dates.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


PULLETS 


(|  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
—  to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  or  8 

Weeks  Old 


nr  ir.v  ..inr  ,/idtiui  «  v  Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
i  *  **^‘ ^^ beautifully  developed,  practically  everyone  will  become  a 
FINISHED -Week*  to  months  top-notch  layer.  You  save  Yaising  expense,  risk,  work, 
clo.er  to  market.  write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  Si.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAPONS 


PRICES  CUTonl 

BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders) 

White  Leghorns;  New  f 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &Sex-  I 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS  I 
or  MALES,  straight  I 
run. 

CATALOG  FREE. 


HEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  ecG  r.o.p.  smep 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUC¬ 
TION:  Get  Neuhauser  Royal 
mating  chicks,  200-335  egg 
ROP  sired.  Improved  for 
years,  famous  trapnest  laying 
strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Rocks.  SEX  -  LINKED 
CROSSBRED  pullet  chicks.  High  speed 
layers.  Crossbred  vigor.  FOR  BROILERS: 
Meat-type  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or  Indian 
River  Cross,  baby  beef  broilers. 

FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

Napoleon,  Ohio 


Box  N, 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  Neff 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  AneonaS, 

-R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


HIGHEST  PRODUCING  R.O.P. 
ROCKS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Nineteenth  year  in  R.O.P.  with 
entire  flock  individually  pedigreed 
and  entered.  K.O.P.  Flock  and 
Special  mated  chicks,  straight  run 
or  sexed.  Send  for  folder  and 
order  early. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Farm 

H.  F.  Poch,  Box  B,  HOLLISTON.  MASS. 


100%  Live  .Delivery  lOOStr.100  Plts.100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck1  s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  1  0.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  »0.00 

Bock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  15.00 , 22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  O.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Oat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  tvks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Bocks, 
Comish-Reds.  All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  beaver  springs,  penna. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 


Day  Old  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  available.  Guineas 
are  truly  delicious-taste  like  pheasant.  Also  Guinea 
hatching  eggs  and  mated  pens  for  sale.  Order  now  to 
reserve  supply,  KNOLL  GUINEA  FARM, 

BOX  G-U  ROUTE  I,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 

_  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS  — - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks- 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
fifchftr  hreed  CATAIXKT  FREE. 

SHRAW DEB’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  0,  PA. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str,  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng,  Leg . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  14.00  28.00  4.00 

N.H.  Red,  Bock-Bed  Cross..  17.00  24.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  «  13.00  22.00  13.00 

Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  Tube 
Agglutination  Method,  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order 
dirfet  from  adv.  FAYETTE  HATCHERY. 

BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PENNA. 

Minorca  Chickens,  Americas  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  Bnowhite  eggs.  Free  colored  literature  quotes 
foundation  pens,  sturdy  chicks.  C.  Pape,  Churubuseo.lnd, 

B?IP  IS  ^.I^Grovr  Royal  squabs 

FKEt  dOOK^  daye’ 

for  highest  prloes.  poultry  tops,  large  profit.  3* 
Write  today  for  FREE  Book  good  food  *31 
starter  our  prices,  easy  directions,  oppor- 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making  V* 
breeders  in  every  State.  Start  now, 

KICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

cnip  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  Neff  York’s 
•39A**  »  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
land  Prices,  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  O.  Shirk,  Prop. 

I  BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  special  selected  B.W.D. 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Started  Chicks, 
3  to  6  weeks  old.  Send  for  free  cat.  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HELM'S  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS. 

Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breed3. 
U,  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  3  World  records,  17.  9. 
Egg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write;  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  124  METROPOLIS,  ILLINOIS 


- —  8TARTEO  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosta 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37e  for  AA  grade  and  42e  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  ell  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  Of  Barron  Leghorn* 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Rlehfleld,  Pa. 


STARTED  PULLETS  H't 

J  White  Leghorns  and  Minorca-Leghom  Cross. 
|  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Started  Pullets  and 
I  Started  Cockerels.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

]  Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CHICKS 

The  Birds  for  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  is 
™  «»rod«M>  this  NATIONAL 

MEAT  CROSS  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Today  for  Information  and  Prices 
t>nv  «0*J0N  FARMS  HATCHERY 

j*7'.  SCHAEFFEBSTOWN.  Lebanon  Co„  PA. 


Arctic  Owls  Visit  America 

If  Aristotle,  the  great  Greek 
naturalist,  were  alive  today,  he  would 
puzzle  over  the  arrival  in  America 
of  the  strange  foreign  migrant  called 
the  great  snowy  or  Arctic  owl,  and 
would  probably  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  we  have  —  we  are 
still  puzzled.  The  gist  of  the  story  is, 
that  about  once  in  15  years  (some¬ 
times  oftener)  these  large  white  owls 
leave  their  Arctic  home  and  float 
down  on  five  foot  pinions  across  the 
northland  arriving  in  the  United 
States  anytime  from  early  December 
to  March. 

The  snowy  owl  is  a  permanent 
dweller  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
earth  and  breeds  and  dwells  in 
Scandinavian  Lapland,  Greenland 
and  Northern  Russia.  On  the  Arctic 
tundra  he  scoops  out  a  nest,  a  mere 
depression  in  the  moss,  lines  it  with 
a  few  feathers  and  promptly  mother 
owl  starts  to  deposit  a  set  of  oval 
shaped  eggs  numbering  as  many  as 
10,  which  may  be  laid  at  intervals 
of  several  days,  starting  to  incubate 
as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid.  Why 
this  lapse  of  time  between  eggs? 
This  is  one  of  the  unanswered 
questions  about  these  birds,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  first  born  furnish 
heat  for  the  unhatched  while  the 
parents  are  searching  for  food. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  for  the  great  snowy  owls 
to  rear  their  families.  They  feed  upon 
the  Arctic  hare,  lemmings  and 
Arctic  foxes  and  any  small  animals 
or  birds  that  may  be  found  in  their 
abode  at  certain  seasons.  The  lem¬ 
mings,  the  most  northern  of  any 
rodent  known,  furnish  the  principal 
food.  The  home  life  of  the  lemmings 
is  still  a  greater  puzzle  than  that  of 
the  owls  themselves;  for,  like  them, 
the  lemmings  migrate  periodically 
upsetting  nature’s  balance  and  leav¬ 
ing  only  two  alternatives  to  the  owls 
— migrate  or  starve.  At  certain  sea¬ 
sons  the  lemmings  are  seized  with  a 
strange,  impulse  to  congregate  into 
numbers  of  many  thousands  and  then 
start  a  sudden  migration  southward. 
When  this  happens,  no  barrier  can 
stop  them  in  their  headlong  plunge 
to  certain  death  and  this  may  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  last  lemming  is  dead. 
Why  this  tragedy,  no  one  knows.  It 
is  believed  that  a  scarcity  of  food  or 
the  anticipation  of  such  shortage  may 
account  for  it.  Our  scientific  folk  are 
still  trying  to  unravel  this  age-old 
puzzle. 

At  any  rate  when  the  lemmings 
move  southward  the  owls  follow 
them  and  this  may  explain  their  peri¬ 
odical  migration  to  America.  Many 
records  have  been  spotted  over  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  particularly 
near  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  where  many  have 
been  either  killed  or  observed. 

This  great  white  ghost-owl  is  not 
protected,  but  they  should  be  since 
his  damage  during  his  short  visit  Is 
negligible  and  his  numbers  are  usu¬ 
ally  so  few.  They  are  not  perma¬ 
nent  residents  here  and,  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  short  vacation  in  the  States 
they  start  back  during  March  and 
may  not  be  heard  from  again  for 
years. 

The  snowy  owl  feeds  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night  and  prefers  open 
prairies  and  treeless  plains  to  wooded 
parts  of  America.  This  explains  why 
we  find  them  mostly  in  the  open;  it 
is  the  type  of  terrain  with  which  they 
are  most  familiar.  His  home  neigh¬ 
bors  are  the  Arctic  fox  and  hare,  the 
caribou  and  the  musk  ox,  the  polar 
bear  and  the  Eskimo,  and  his  old 
friend,  now  fast  fading,  the  wolverine. 
Though  the  great  herds  of  reindeer 
may  trample  his  nest  and  young,  he 
shows  no  fear  of  them;  and  the  click¬ 
ing  of  the  knuckles  of  roving  bands 
of  countless  caribou  furnish  his  daily 
music  which  he  appears  to  love  as  he 
does  the  cruel  whine  of  the  cold 
north  wind  and  the  boreal  spirit  of 
the  storm. 

Those  of  you  fortunate  enough  to 
have  seen  him  have  unwittingly  wit¬ 
nessed  one  of  the  rarest  of  nature’s 
foreign  migrants.  You  may  never  see 
him  again,  for  seldom  does  he  come 
in  such  numbers  as  this  year.  Soon 
now,  he  will  about-face,  steering  his 
ship  on  silent  silken  wings  pointed 
toward  the  northern  lights  where 
the  groan  ot  the  icebergs  will  be 
sweet  music  to  his  ears.  America 
with  all  her  lavish  hand-outs  to 
foreigners  lends  no  appeal  to  this 
feathered  denizen  of  the  Arctic’s 
frozen  Northland.  His  life  as  a  cap¬ 
tive  among  us  is  short  since  he  can¬ 
not  stand  our  Summer  climate. 

New  York  Willet  Randall 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meaf  Production 
INHERITANCE 


That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — Inheritance,  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is, 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs  ?  Tou  u  Bot  them 

if  your  chicks  Inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  B.  O.  P.  Sired 
“Master-Mated”  mating  chicks  beloiv.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  “Master-Mated”  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit* 
•nee  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition : 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  840  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs ;  BARRED  ROCKS,  200  to  330  eggs ;  R.  I.  REDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross), 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%:  White  Bocks,  *3.8%  •  Barred 
Rocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  island  Reds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Bock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross),  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  84.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  Into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWIST0WN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Helps  Chicks 


Develop  Better 


Gain  Weight  Quicker 


Lay  Eggs  Earlier 


( Growth  Stimulation) 


factor 
of 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Saf 

.Drinking  Water  Medicine 

Give  From  the  Start 

Ren-O-Sal’s  exclusive  ingredient,  3-nitro 
4-hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid,  helps  chicks; 
gain  14.8%  more  weight— lay  earlier, 
without  forcing.  Birds  have  better  coloring 
and  feathering.  Test-proved.  Used 
tby  thousands  of  commercial  growers. 

Controls  Coccldiosis , . .  Larger  doses 
prevent  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  at 
about  lc  per  bird  treated.  Easy-to-use 
tablets  for  drinking  water... powder  for.* 
feed.  At  hatchery,  drug  and  feed  stores. 

+  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories,^ 

^  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


4.  ask  for 
•t  rt  +  + 


Dr.  1 

- . 

n 

Talsburys 

NEW  BROAD  BREAST  MEATY 


GARRISON  CROSS 


Gives  Mare  WEIGHT 


MORE  MEAT 


FREE 

BOOK 


Don't  buy  ANY  chicks  until 
you  get  my  big  new  cata¬ 
log.  Get  facts  about  amaz¬ 
ing  broad  breasted  Cornish 
Hampshires  and  Cornish 
White  Rocks  and  other 
GARRISON  CROSS  breeds 
that  yield  by  far  the  most 
luscious  tender  meat.  Early 
feathering  and  EXTRA  rapid  , 

growth  result  from  Garrison's  many  years 
experience  in  specialized  cross  breeding.  You 
can't  afford  to  overlook  our  big  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  today's  most  wanted  cross  features. 
PuUoram-Clean  Flocks.  Get  Catalog  FAST,  Write. 

CARL  w.  GARRISON,  DEPT.  125 
BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 
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News  from 


New  Jersey 


Milk  control  officials  In  the  Garden 
State  are  satisfied  with  the  reeent 
Superior  Court  decision  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  State 
Milk  Control  law  and  most  of  the 
State  Milk  Director’s  regulations 
promulgated  under  that  law.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  resale  price  fixing  and 
minimum  prices  to  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  orders  of  last 
June  regulating  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk,  had  been  under 
court  attack  by  a  group  of  milk 
dealers  since  July  1949.  Dairymen 
had  joined  with  the  State  in  defense 
of  the  law.  Along  with  the  law,  the 
Court  upheld  most  of  the  1949  regu¬ 
lations  and  orders  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Milk  Industry  that  were 
under  appeal.  Since  last  July  the  dis¬ 
puted  %-cent  per  quart  price  in¬ 
crease  ordered  by  the  Office  of  Milk 
Industry  to  meet  the  farmers’  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  production  caused  by 
last  Summer’s  drought,  has  been  im¬ 
pounded  by  the  Court.  The  pro¬ 
tested  price  increase,  at  the  rate  of 
30  cents  per  100  pounds,  .has  built 
up  during  the  past  seven  months  to 
approximately  $168,000  held  in  es¬ 
crow  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  now 
to  be  paid  to  564  dairymen  selling 
milk  to  the  15  appealing  dealers.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2,640  dairymen,  selling 
to  179  processors  and  dealers  who 
were  not  appellants,  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  their  payment  directly  and  in 
full  for  the  $5.45  per  hundredweight 
Class  1  price  established  for  the 
period  from  July  9,  1949  to  January 
11,  1950  when  the  price  was  fixed  at 
$5.01.  The  recent  ruling  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  indicates  that  there  is 
probably  no  justification  for  Federal 
government  intervention  in  the,  milk 
problems  of  the  State.  This  was 
rumored  to  be  the  alternative  in  case 
the  Court  invalidated  the  State  law 
and  left  the  dairy  industry  without 
regulation. 


The  artificial  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle  through  a  statewide  organi¬ 
zation  may  be  a  long  way  off  for  New 
Jersey,  but  a  start  was  made  in  that 
direction  by  the  unification  of  three 
local  units  early  in  the  year.  Unit 
No.  \  located  at  Clinton,  the  pioneer 
organization  of  its  type  in  this 
country  and  the  largest  in  New 
Jersey,  together  with  the  Burlington 
Counity  and  the  South  Jersey  units, 
combined  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  Jersey  Cooperative  Breeders 
Assn.,  Inc.  Semen  is  being  provided 
for  service  to  the  members  of  each 
of  the  three  units  from  bulls  chosen 
by  Breed  Bull  Committees  selected 
by  the  joint  organization  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  plant  at  Clinton.  The 
new  organization  takes  over  all  the 
assets  of  the  Clinton  organization. 
By  combining  these  three  units,  a 
smaller  number  of  bulls  will  be  re¬ 
quired  and  the  combined  member¬ 
ship  will  be  able  to  secure  and 
maintain  even  better  herd  sires  than 
have  been  available  to  each  of  the 
organizations  previously.  Officers  of 
the  new  combined  organization  are: 
A.  H.  Forsythe  of  the  Burlington 
Unit,  president;  Charles  Hires  of  the 
South  Jersey  Unit,  vice-pres.;  and 
Lloyd  B.  Wescott  and  Dr.  Douglas 
Reid  of  Unit  No  1,  treas.  and  secy, 
respectively.  Reid,  who  has  managed 
Unit  No.  1,  will  be  the  manager  of 
the  new  combined  organization. 


The  average  income  per  bird  in 
1950  will  be  $1.32  if  the  estimates  of 
Hunterdon  poultrymen  are  correct. 
This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  audience  at  the  annual 
Outlook  Conference  of  Hunterdon 
poultrymen  held  on  January  28  at 
the  Flemington  Auction.  Dr.  Frank 
Beck,  State  Extension  Economist, 
led  a  panel  of  local  poultrymen  in 
the  making  up  of  the  poultry  farm 
budget  for  a  hypothetical  flock  of 
1,600  pullets  and  400  hens  (Leg¬ 
horns).  Some  of  the  figures  used  in 
arriving  at  the  budget  were:  feed  at 
an  average  price  of  $77.00  a  ton  for 
the  year  1950,  eggs  averaging  45 
cents  a  dozen,  left-over  pullets  at 
$1.00  each  and  culled  fowl  at  60  cents 
each.  The  production  figure  used  was 
190  eggs  per  bird  for  the  average 
number  of  birds  on  the  farm  j" 
throughout  the  year.  Extension  i 
specialist,  “Les”  Black,  summed  up 
the  conference  and  pointed  out  that 
an  average  production  of  five  more 
eggs  per  bird  would  increase  the  j 
tai'm  income  by  $289  and  using  • 
brooder  space  for  extra  layers  dur-  I 


ing  the  last  half  of  the  year  would 
increase  income  by  $750. 


The  one-day  Fruit  Growers’  Meet¬ 
ings  held  each  March  in  North  Jersey 
has  outgrown  its  old  meeting  quarters 
at  the  Fire  Hall  in  Flanders  and  this 
year  will  be  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Hackettstown  on  Friday, 
March  10.  These  meetings  have  been 
particularly  popular  in  the  past.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  discussions  on  the  control  of 
principal  insects  and  diseases  and  the 
latest  materials  found  effective,  other 
phases  of  fruit  management  are 
scheduled  for  discussion. 


Dairymen  of  the  principal  milk 
producing  areas  of  New  Jersey  are 
having  an  opportunity  to  attend  one 
of  a  series  of  all-day  Dairy  Institutes 
being  held  throughout  the  State  by 
the  State  and  County  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  the  second  year  for  this 
winter  series  of  all-day  dairy  meet¬ 
ings.  The  attendance  indicates  that 
they  are  meeting  with  popular  ap¬ 
proval.  *  D.  M.  Babbitt 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January, 
1950,  are  as  follows:  PerlOOLbo.  PerQt. 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.72  $.1004 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod .  4.59  .0976 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.59  .0976 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.37  .0929 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  4.10  .0872 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.97  .0844 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.935  .0837 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.935  .0837 
Mt.  Joy  Farmer’s  Co-op. .  3.93  .0836 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.925  .0834 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . .  3.91  .0832 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.91  .0832 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.91  .0832 

Cohocton  Creameries. . . .  3.91  .0832 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.91  .0832 

Four  Co.  Creameries  Inc.  3.90  .083 

Sheffeld  Farms .  3.90  .083 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.83  .0815 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.80  .081 

Fat.  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more,  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  -owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $3.91; 
Buffalo  $4.44;  Rochester  $4.62. 


HOT  WATER 


COLD  WATER  FAUCET 


•  Imagine  getting  continuous  hot  water 
from  your  cold  water  tap !  Simply  attach 
amazing  THERMOJET  to  a  faucet  -  plug 
in  any  AC  outlet  •  and  you've  got  con¬ 
tinuous  hot  water  any  time  you  want! 

•  THERMOJET  operates  automatically,  oa 
a  revolutionary  new  principle.  Gives  all 
ranges,  from  very  hot  water  to  luke-warm 

•  controlled  as  you  wish  by  just  turning 
faucet  handle.  Turn  faucet  off,'  THERMO¬ 
JET  goes  off  automatically!  Economical 
too  . . .  uses  current  only  when  in  use. 

•  Works  on  any  standard  faucet.  Perfect 
for  bathroom,  kitchen,  nursery,  sickroom. 
Many  other  farm  and  home  uses! 

Price  $9.95  plus  5 4#  fed.  tax.  Black  only. 
One  Year  Guarantee  •  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 
Enclose  check  or  money  order  ($10.49  each) 
or  order  C.O.D.  ($10.49  plus  postage) 


THERMO  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
2044  First  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.Y. 

SEND  THERMOJET  AT  ONCE  TO 

Name . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

City . . . 


cbuo. 


wfifc 

^cuu© 


A  REAL  ONE-MAN  3m  w 

You  - can  lift  £  rf^Ks’fuU 

s5Sq£g5rS 

Sany  times  over  in  labor  saved 
and  money  earned. 

LABOR  SAVING  FEATURES 

I  *  Weighs  less  than  25  lbs.  c°I"P.^te 
■with  18"  blade  and  chain  *3  P-’ 

1  wood  *  K  ick-oroof  rewind 

I  starter”*6 Special  McCuUoch  en- 

I 

I  4  Models  Available 


■•V'l-. •  .  t22js 

v;  - '  , 

Po*tab 


-and  hi  *om' oftfcerre.;  °n 

«<**  rie  n£!°Ve"-'Pe 
pro6table  Jhose  trees  h8r°*th? 
wood  ft  tQ  you  as  sZ  ,  be  1X1  ore 
v'“ 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE  * 


18"  blade . 

24"  blade . $d(JD 

30"  blade . $315 

15"  bow. 

MD  COUPON  TODAY 
R  FULL  INFORMATION 

>t  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Dept-C 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


*  McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Oepi  CR  J 

J  6101  West  Century  Btvd.,  lot  Angelet  45,  Coiif. 

*  Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information  on  the  new 

*  McCulloch  light-weight  portable  farm  saw.  Also  send  name  of 
I  nearest  dealer,  where  I  can  see  demonstration. 


Name 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


JIB 


Zone  State 


"How  To  Make  Money  from  Farm  Woodlands" 

Includes  facts  and  figures,  illustrations,  and 
estimating  tables.  Sent  free  on  request,  no 
obligation.  Write  for  Farm  Manual  #493. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  Corporation 
6101  West  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


READ  THIS 

CAREFULLY 


|{  You  Suffer  From  Some  Of  The  Torture  like  Kinds  Of 

RHEUMATIC 
PAINS.** 

“ARTHRITIS 
LUMBAGO 

SIMPLE  NEURALGIA 
OR  MUSCULAR  ACHES 

PLEASE 

w. 

don't 
car*  what 
you’va  tried  _ 
before— pat¬ 
ent  medicines, 
it  water  bottles, 
heating  pads,  ate.,  our  ELEC. 
1IC  MASSAGER  may  do  for 
what  it  has  dona  tor  thou, 
of  people  who  suffered  from 

_  some  «<  the  torture  •  like  pains  of 

RHEUMATIC.  ARTHRITIC  or  NEURITIC 

_ _ PES,“  or  from  LUMBAGO,  SIMPLE  NEV- 

RALGIA  or  MUSCULAR  ACHES  due  fa  cold,  exposure 
er  fatigue  —  or  we  will  refund  your  money!  There  i* 
.nothing  mysterious,  ebout  our  unit.  It  it  e  well-known  fact 
that  heat  hat  relieved  the  various  pains  described  above. 
Our  ELECTRIC  MASSAGER  Is  the  finest  heating  unit 
ever  made  which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  tho  painful 
•rea  at  the  seme  time  that  invigorating  heat  it  applied. 
You  will  be  amaied  et  the  efficiency  of  this  new  instru¬ 
ment.  Operates  oft  any  1 10-volt  line.  AC  or  DC.  Send 
$3.00  cash,  sheet  or  Money  Order  and  wo  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  and  you  pay 
♦he  Postman  $3.00  plus  few  cents  postage.  Order  2  fo* 
$5.00  and  save  yourself  $1.00.  _  A! 


HERE’S  PROOF!  From  original  letter*  eg  file 

0.  i.  W.  OF  MISSOURI  WRITES:  "Words  cannot  asprest  the 
wonderful  i  have  had  In  this  short  tim* .  • ,  vow 

can  expect  some  more  orders  somt  time  by  doubting 
Thomas*.  I  am  satisfied.** 

MRS.  N.  M,  W.  OF  TEXAS  WRITES:  *1  purehaied  cn* . . 
used  it  many;  many  times  for  relief  of  pains  in  varfou* 

farts  of  my  body  especially  for  mvscuUr  backache . .  „ 
wouldn't  be  without  one."  4 


METROPOLITAN  ELECTRONIC  C0.,0epU546 

106  Fifth  Av»„  N«w  York  It.  N. 


RELIEF  WITH  CALIX-ACAPS 


From  pains  and  discomforts  due  to  symptoms  of 
Neuritis,  Arthritis,  Rheumatism.  Tills  product  has 
been  tested  for  several  years  to  prove  its  merits  to 
the  public.  Ask  your  druggist,  if  he  hasn’t  them,  send 
to  the  following— SACO  DRUG  care  of  C.  C.  MARTEL, 
Price  $1.25  a  bottle.  3  for  $3.50  postage  included. 

BOX  424,  SACO,  MAINE 


FARMERS  —  GET  YOUR  WINTER’S  SUPPLY  OF 
SALT  HERRING  NOW.  60  LB.  TUB  $4.80, 
25  LB.  PAIL  $2.40,  F.  0.  B.  LUBEC. 
SHERMAN  DENBOW  FISHERIES.  INC. 
LUBEC,  MAINE 


10X28  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRES  $35.00 

Send  for  list  covering  makes,  sizes  and  prices  to — 

DUMBAULD’S  TIRE  SERVICE,  SOMERSET,  PA. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  said.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Complete  Line 

STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PLANTS 

Meet  all  reauirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog  with 
factory  saving  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST 


ACT  NOW!  We  can’t  tell  how  much  longer 
this  low  price  can  be  maintained!  You  get 
comfort  and  long  wear.  Genuine  gram  leather 
uppers.  Nailed  and  sewed  thick  composition 
sole.  Oak  leather  midsole.  In  half  sizes  from 
6  to  to  12,  wide  widths.  Russet  Tan. 

f .....  ORDER  DIRECT  AND  SAVE[.--- 

■  Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  (  ) 


471  Mill  St..  Dept.  A-2,  Check  (  ) 

Worcester.  Mass.  (postage  extra)  (  ) 

Send  me .  pairs  of  shoes  at  . each  in¬ 
cluding  mailing  eosts.  My  size  is  . 


Name  . 

Street  .  . 

City  .  State 


INNES  •  INNES*  INNES 
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Heavy-Duty 

Highway 

Right  here  in  America  we  have  the 
worlds  greatest  system  of  heavy-duty 
highways  —  steel  highways  that  don’t 
cost  the  taxpayer  a  dime. 

These  highways— the  383,000  miles 
of  railroad  track  in  the  United  States 
—  are  always  at  your  service,  in  any 
season  of  the  year,  to  carry  you  or 
your  freight  to  any  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

To  improve  these  highways— and  to 
add  new  and  better  cars  and  locomo¬ 
tives  to  serve  you  still  better— the  rail¬ 
roads  have  spent,  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  more  than  3/2  billion  dollars. 

And  the  more  the  ample  capacity 
of  these  special  steel  highways  is 
used  to  carry  the  commerce  of  the 
nation,  the  less  the  wear  and  damage 
on  the  public  highways,  the  lower  the 
cost  of  their  repair  and  rebuilding  — 
and  the  greater  the  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  with  which  you  and  your 
car  can  use  them. 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


COMBINE  with 


Success  in  windrow 
harvesting  depends 
on  careful  handling! 
INNES  PICK-UP 

Patented  piston '  action 
picks  entire  windrow  up 
clean,  without  wrapping, 
clogging  or  shelling. 
Light,  and  easy  to  at¬ 
tach.  Stilt  and  spring  I' 

•INNES*  INNES*  INNES 


Unger  models  to  lit  most  combines. 

INNES  FEEDER  for  full  length  thresh- 
ing  cylinder.  Separates  and  smooths 
out  toughest  windrows.  You  travel 
1/3  faster,  save  up  to  50%  more 
grain.  All  Innes  products  are 
precision-built  of  finest  materials, 
responsible  firm,  Innes  Company  M 
stands  behind  every  purchase.  • 

See  your  dealer,  or  write 
Innes  Co..  Bettendorf.  Iowa.  Z 

INNES*  INNES*  INNES*** 
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WINDROW  PICK-UP  &  FEEDER! 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Perhaps  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
ers  would  like  to  look  over  our 
shoulder  at  a  morning’s  mail  tor 
Publisher’s  Desk.  We  attack  this 
basket  of  mail  with  eagerness.  The 
particular  morning  selected  was  on 
the  light  side.  A  partial  resume  shows 
the  variety  of  subjects.  One  writes 
of  Christmas  goods  ordered  and  not 
received;  another  has  a  bill  for  board 
for  a  horse;  a  bird  seed  company 
neglected  to  fill  an  order;  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  a  dog  was  put  up  to  us  for 
advice.  Our  opinion  was  asked  about 
practically  all  the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  —  and  a  dozen  in  this  mail 
principally  those  offering  limited 
policies;  ratings  were  requested  for 
an  extinguisher  concern,  paint,  tool 
and  repair  companies,  construction 
projects  in  U.  S.  A.  and  foreign 
countries.  Where  could  one  get  pi¬ 
mento  seeds;  a  dealer  who  would 
truck  eggs;  addresses  of  a  broom¬ 
making  machine;  a  washing  machine 
run  by  gas,  a  map  company?  Where 
could  one  sell  a  quilt?  Fifteen  in¬ 
quiries  asked  about  work-at-home 
schemes,  many  of  which  we  had 
noted  in  this  column.  Would  it  pay 
to  breed  chinchillas,  angora  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  Golden  Hamsters  and 
other  rabbits,  or  earthworms?  Dozens 
of  inquiries  -were  about  mining 
stocks,  contests  and  nursery  houses. 
Ten  letters  asked  for  help  in  collection 
or  adjustment  of  transactions  with 
business  houses — each  entailing  the 
writing  of  two,  possibly  three  or  four, 
letters.  Just  an  ordinary  day’s  mail. 
Where  did  the  letters  come  from? 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Germany.  Could  greater 
confidence  be  shown  than  that  of  one 
subscriber  who  sent  $50  asking  us 
to  buy  a  watch  for  his  son  who  was 
graduating?  Or  a  lady  who  sent  her 
fur  coat  asking  us  to  sell  it  for  her? 
We  could  not  undertake  that.  A  party 
against  whom  we  had  complaints, 
sent  us  a  white  rabbit  to  show  us  the 
kind  of  stock  he  received  from 
customers,  who  complained  of  non¬ 
payment.  It  looked  like  a  nice  rabbit, 
but  a  New  York  office  was  no  place 
for  it  and  not  an  answer  to  com¬ 
plaints.  This  recital  will  give  readers 
a  little  idea  of  what  this  department 
encounters  in  the  daily  mail.  Is  it  any 
wonder  it  takes  time  to  read,  analyze, 
get  information  and  reply?  We  have 
a  great  satisfaction  and  a  modest 
pride  in  the  confidence  our  friends 
place  in  us.  We  want  to  merit  it. 

We  had  our  house  insulated  with 
mineral  wool.  The  “competent”  sales¬ 
man  measured  it  up  and  gave  us  a 
price  for  the  entire  upper  floor  and 
first  floor  bathroom.  He  made  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  promises.  As  I 
am  hard  of  hearing  I  had  him  write 
them  out  for  me.  Three  men  were 
sent  to  do  the  job,  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
fect.  The  man  in  charge  stated  he  was 
short  of  material  and  would  return 
the  next  week  to  finish  up  the  work. 
He  has  never  returned.  I  wrote  the 
company.  They  did  not  reply,  but 
put  my  account  in  a  finance  compa¬ 
ny’s  hands  for  collection.  A  lawyer 
wrote  them  for  me,  and  I  finally 
settled  with  the  finance  company, 
who  made  a  little  adjustment,  but  I 
still  have  an  unfinished  job.  r.  e. 

New  Jersey 

Salesmen  solicit  the  work  and  get  a 
signed  contract,  which  is  immediately 
sold  to  a  bank,  a  finance  company, 
or  the  F.  H.  A.  The  finance  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  interested  in  the  work. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  are  simply  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  amount  due,  which  is  usually 
the  amount  they  have  paid  for  the 
contract.  We  are  having  complaints 
continually  that  agents  make  promises 
of  satisfactory  work,  which  they  do 
not  keep.  They  drop  out  of  the 
picture,  and  there  is  often  no  way 
of  making  contact  with  them.  The 
customer  is  asked  to  sign  a  com¬ 
pletion  blank,  which  he  often  does 
before  the  work  is  finished.  He  is 
tied  up  by  the  completion  certificate 
and  indebted  to  the  finance  company, 
no  matter  what  the  situation.  Legal 
action  would  have  to  be  taken,  and 
this  is  usually  too  expensive.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  this  because  we  understand 
there  are  rriany  agents  going  out 
through  the  country  making  similar 
promises,  and  the  work  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  We  advise  readers  not  to 
sign  completion  certificates,  until 
the  work  is  satisfactory. 


As  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  One  Hundredth  Anni¬ 
versary,  The  Produce  Packer  of  New 
York  and  Missouri  is  commemorat¬ 
ing  its  half  century  mark.  In  looking 
back  over  the  old  days  they  note  the 
work  they  did  showing  up  crooks 
and  fly-by-night  dealers  who  in¬ 
fested  the  poultry  and  produce  busi¬ 
ness.  They  brought  many  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  operator  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  and  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  stamping  out  nefarious 
schemes.  Credit  is  due  them  for  their 
good  work. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  on  my  opinion  of  these 
contests?  I  have  answered  lots  of 
contests  of  various  types,  but  never 
got  a  penny,  or  any  kind  of  a  premi¬ 
um.  So  my  idea  is  that  either  no 
prizes  are  given  or  the  names  of  the 
winners  are  selected  before  the  con¬ 
test  starts.  It  seems  to  me  just  a  way 
to  sell  the  company’s  wares  and  get 
people  interested.  I  know  when  I 
have  a  good  answer,  and  I  know 
others  who  sent  in  good  answers,  but, 
though  we  forwarded  self-addressed 
stamped  envelopes  for  the  names  of 
the  titles  which  won,  we  never  have 
heard  from  the  company.  Do  these 
companies  give  out  the  prizes  that 
they  offer?  mrs.  r.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Post  Office  Department  checks 
on  contest  material.  If  there  are  any 
misrepresentations  they  insist  upon 
correction.  Sometimes  after  the 
literature  is  out  the  Post  Office  may 
find  cause  for  complaint,  and  require 
changes  to  be  made,  if  not  made,  the 
contest  is  stopped.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  are  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  answering  these  con¬ 
tests.  When  the  contest  is  concluded 
the  winner  is  notified  and  the  result 
is  published  in  the  papers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  prize  winner  in  the 
nation-wide  Disabled  American  War 
Veterans  service  fund  puzzle  contest 
has  just  been  announced  as  William 
Crissman  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  prize  was  $50,000  cash,  plus  a 
Ford  and  a  Buick  automobile.  To 
all  those  contestants  who  send  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope,  request¬ 
ing  a  list  of  winners,  the  list  is  sent. 
In  some  cases  the  envelope  may  be 
lost  in  the  mails.  In  other  cases  it  • 
may  not  contain  full  name  and 
address.  It  is  possible  that  it  could 
be  lost,  or  mislaid  in  the  office. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  in  a 
contest  and  do  not  win,  the  company 
will  send  names  of  the  winners  if 
requested.  Please  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  are  entering  the  » 
contest  and  only  a  few  can  win. 
Your  answer  may  be  as  good  as 
some  other,  but,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  the  other  one  is  more 
fitting  or  better  suited  it  is  selected 
and  you  must  abide  by  the  decision. 
We  have  l'epeatedly  said  if  you  are 
interested  in  contests  get  fun  out  of 
them  but  do  not  be  disappointed  if 
you  do  not  win. 

I  have  for  years  read  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  generally  look  first 
at  Publisher’s  Desk  to  try  and  keep 
up  to  date  on  the  various  new  ideas 
of  a  few  people  that  want  to  receive 
something  for  nothing.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  many  trusting  souls  we 
have  who  will  believe  the  golden 
rainbow  is  just  around  the  corner. 
To  the  old  railroad  sign  should  be 
added:  “Investigate  and  Compare” 
for  those  who  are  buying  or  selling 
goods,  labor,  or  merchandise  of  any 
kind  or  description.  f.  c.  k. 

New  York 

There  are  a  few  phrases  that  have 
become  slogans  and  should  be  en¬ 
graved  on  our  memory.  “Stop,  look 
and  Listen”;  “Investigate  before  you 
Invest”;  “Think  before  you  Sign”; 
“The  goblins  will  get  you  if  you 
don’t  look  out.”  If  the  tricksters 
would  put  the  same  amount  of 
thought  in  worthwhile  plans,  they 
would  make  as  much  if  not  more 
money  and  have  easy  consciences. 
All  we  try  to  do  is  to  point  out  the 
earmarks  so  our  friends  will  know 
the  plan  on  which  schemes  are 
worked  and  save  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  money. 

One  of  our  Australian  readers 
would  like  a  copy  of  the  1938  Year¬ 
book,  entitled  “Soils  and  Men,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  the  book,  an  Australian 
book  would  be  given  for  it.  Let  us 
know  if  you  can  help  him  out. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  15e  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  adraww.  When  boa  number  la 
used,  figure  are  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue, 

151a  department  is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

rkMEtWATB  opening  lor  right  man.  Assistant  berds- 
man  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be  energetic,  re- 
liable.  single  man.  Good  pay  and  board.  Write  today 
Xing  experience,  references,  telephone  number.  Don  t 
rents  unless  you  like  working  with  good  cattle  and 
want  something  permanent.  J.  B.  Kleine,  9th  Floor, 
444  Madison  Avenue,  N.  V.  C. _ 

WKliP  Wanted :  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

vear  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
0r.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Cirector,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAEGEO  Farms:  One  of  the  largest  Guernsey  herds 

in  the  South;  occasionally  openings  for  hand  milkers; 
excellent  wages.  Contact  B.  A.  McLaughlin,  Manager, 
H  p.  d.  5,  Lexington.  Worth  Carolina. _ 

W ANTED :  Experienced  fruit  grower  farmer  to  lake 

over  established  commercial  orchard.  Share  or  rental 
basis  Would  provide  unusual  opportunity  for  right 

man,  BOX  2806,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED :  Experienced  farmer  for  1,200  acre  grass¬ 
land  dairy  farm,  northeastern  Penna.  Take  charge  of 
crops  and  equipment,  all  modern.  Louden  Hill  Farm, 
So.  Montrose,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE,  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm, 

room  and  board.  Apply  Wallace  Yerkes,  B.  D.  2, 

Newtown,  Penna,  _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN:  Good  Job  for  good  man.  Fine  Holstein 
herd.  Ultra  modern  bam  and  dwelling.  Write,  giving 
detailed  experience,  references,  salary  expected.  Not 
rich  man's  farm.  Don't  apply  unless  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  BOX  2901,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

<?ARDENER-HandSman  on  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 

eagle,  mlddleaged.  BOX  2902,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLB:"  Competent  cook,  general.  Houseman, 

gardener  for  country  home  in  northern  Connecticut. 
State  experience,  references  and  salary.  Remington, 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  to  work  on  farm, 

one  who  Is  Interested  a  purebred  Guernseys.  Good 
home  and  ideal  working  conditions.  BOX  2915,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN  to  work  to  private  home.  Small  family,  no 

cooking.  Good  room  and  board  and  $25  per  week. 
References  required.  Mr.  J.  L.  Getomer,  1307  Stadium 
Are..  Bronx,  New  York.  _ __ _ 

FAMILY,  to  run  dairy  farm  on  share  basis.  Must 

supply  all  help  for  third  share  net  milk  check. 
First  three  months  salary  basis.  Now  milking  38  eows. 
Begin  April  1st.  Honey  Hill  Farms.  Chester.  N.  3. 

MAN  wanted  on  small  poultry  farm  to  New  Jersey. 

Room  and  good  board.  Mr.  Kramer,  Corkery  Lane, 
WAlUamstown,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

WORKING  farmer,  manager,  married.  Farm  estate 

Carmel,  New  York.  Must  be  fully  experienced  live¬ 
stock,  garden,  shrubs,  plowing,  flowers,  lawn,  handi¬ 
work,  maintenance.  Write  BOX  2916,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman,  general  housework.  Family 

with  two  children,  private  room,  all  conveniences; 
rural  commmunlty.  Mrs.  Mary  Eckhart,  BarxyviUe, 
New  York.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man,  to  work  on  large  dairy 

farm.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
2925,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

xv \ MTiivn-  Experienced  farmer  and  dairyman;  married 

or  stogie.  Living  quarters  provided.  Ashton  Drake, 
Barclay,  Maryland.  _ _ 

COUPLE  wanted;  Middleaged,  reliable,  experienced. 

Woman  Cook,  housekeeper;  man,  gardener,  handyman, 
for  husband  and  wife.  Modem  home  on  one  acre. 
Double  room,  bath  and  board.  All  year  around.  Write 
full  particulars,  references,  wages.  Post  Office  Box  682, 
Wcstbury,  Long  Island. _ _ _ 

WAITED"  Chore  t>oy,  generally  useful  indoors  and 

outdoors  to  small  farm  and  Summer  boarding  house 
on  Maine  coast.  Position  open  March  27  th  until 
October.  Character  reference.  $35  monthly  start. 
Pleasant  home  life.  Mrs.  John  Banis.  Mayfair  House, 
Medomak,  Maine.  _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  by  month  for  work  on 

Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm.  House  and  garage  avail¬ 
able.  References  required.  BOX  2936,  Rural  New- 
Y'urker. _ _ _ . 

Experienced  milkers  and  milking  machine  oper- 

ators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking  care 
of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment,  ideal 
Working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  Furnished 
apartments  available  for  married  men  and  boarding 
house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  telephone  Franklin 
419,  or  1122,  _ _ _ . 

POULTRY  MEN,  fully  experienced  for  large  broiler 

farm  N.  J.  Sincere,  willing  workers  write  BOX 

2937,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ , 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work,  preferably,  no 
drinking  or  smoking.  Sydney  Peters,  Calllcoon,  N.  Y. 

COUPLER  with  or  without  children,  to  care  for  lodge 

to  Adirondacks  yea*  round.  Separate,  nicely  furn¬ 
ished  house  located  on  premises  for  own  use  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  use  of  oar.  Woman  must  bo  good  cook 
and  do  light  cleaning.  Man  must  have  driver’s  license 
and  do  general  outdoor  work.  Good  salary.  BOX  2938, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAITED:  Experienced  married  man  and  son  to  work 

on  modern  mechanized  dairy  farm.  Excellent  house 
With  all  conveniences.  All  normal  privileges.  Only  A-l 
man  with  top  reterenoes  considered.  Robert  Leinert, 
State  Road,  Dover  Plains,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Male  and  female  help  to  work  at  the  re¬ 

ceiving,  selling,  candling  of  eggs.  Must  be  accu¬ 
rate  ih  arithmetic.  Hallocfr's  Farm,  Belfast,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elltnger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable, 

smoked  pork  products.  BOX  2814,  Rural  New- 

Yorker; _ _ _ . 

GARDENER,  caretaker;  reliable,  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences;  repairs;  sober,  driver's  license.  BOX  2832, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  Dutch,  29.  All  around  experience; 

agricultural  college  graduate:  3  ’A  years  as  farm 
manager  in  Holland.  Details  first  letter.  BOX  2903, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

CARETAKER  or  couple  desire  position  on  country 

place.  Experienced  in  estate  work,  farming  and 
livestock.  Excellent  references.  BOX  2904,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER- Superintendent:  Married]  no  children: 

experienced,  references.  General  estate,  lawn,  flowers, 
vegetables,  repairs,  etc.  BOX  2905,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPING  position:  By  refined,  middleaged, 

well  educated  widow  for  one  or  two  adults  to 
modem  country  Or  suburban  home;  honest,  capable, 
and  superior  cook  and  housekeeper.  BOX  2906,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  country  reared  wlde  experience,  no 

bad  habits,  drivers  license.  Neat,  intelligent,  good 
manager,  cook  sewer.  Take  charge  if  you  wish.  Alone. 
More  for  permanent  home  than  Mg  wages.  29.  BOX 
2907,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ambitious  poultryman,  married,  47, 
with  son,  20.  We  desire  position  on  commercial 
Plant  or  estate.  Rouse,  top  wages,  bonus.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  2908,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  experienced  with  horses,  wants  Job  with 

blacksmith  to  learn  horseshoeing  trade.  BOX  2917, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

GARDENER,  married,  wants  work:  estate,  country 

club.  25  years  experience  greenhouse  and  land¬ 
scaping.  KlOrer,  12-44  150th  St.,  Whitestone,  N.  Y. 
COUPLE  rent  or  work  for  small  place  in  country. 

Purpose  raising  rabbits.  Any  offer  considered.  BOX 
2934,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  widow,  39,  three  children,  will  consider 
any  respectable  position.  No  liquor.  Capable  cook, 
licensed  driver.  Refined,  educated.  Like  children.  Pre¬ 
fer  location  near  active  Grange,  church.  BOX  2919, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY -Maintenance  man,  good  mechanic,  build- 
ing,  plumbing,  electrical  repairs,  etc.  Reliable, 
sober,  married,  two  children ;  desires  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  poultry,  estate  or  what  have  you?  Can  handle 
chix  to  layers,  ducks,  geese,  fruits.  Must  have  own 
house.  Go  anywhere.  Available  April  let.  BOX  2920, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER,  experienced,  desires  rural  position]  BOX 

2918,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SITUATION  Wanted  as  manager  of  large  dairy  or 
beef  cattle  farm,  having  a  minimum  of  500  acres 
Under  cultivation  and  200  head  of  cattle.  Profit  sharing 
basis  desired,  but  if  extensive  rehabilitation  is  neces¬ 
sary  other  arrangements  can  be  made.  Qualifications: 
Age  37,  married,  excellent  health,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  Graham  School  graduate;  have  attended 
factory  farm  machinery  schools  for  mechanics,  do 
welding;  thoroughly  familar  with  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  farm  machinery.  Have  made 
outstanding  crop  records;  New  York  State  com  grow¬ 
ing  champion  for  1949  with  a  yield  of  144.09  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  second  place  In  1948.  Herd 

average  of  over  10,000  pounds  per  cow  on  65  farm 

raised  cows  (2X)  for  past  seven  years.  Have  man¬ 
aged  Dover  Dale  Farm  for  past  seven  years  on  a 

profit  sharing  basis.  Have  made  a  profit  and  re¬ 
habilitated  farm  during  this  period.  Reason  for  leav¬ 
ing  is  desire  to  manage  larger  operation.  Interviews 
can  be  arranged  after  correspondence.  Exceptional 
references  from  present  employer.  Harold  Metzner, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  2451. _ 

POSITION  Wanted  on  dairy  farm  by  single,  middle- 
aged  man;  good  milker  and  caretaker.  State  wages. 
New  Jersey  preferred.  Dan  Baker,  157  Heights  Ave., 
Fair  lawn,  N.  J. _ _ 

FARMHAND,  experienced,  reliable;  wants  Job.  BOX 
2926,  Rural  New-.Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  two  to  three  months  farm  ex¬ 

perience,  good  poultry  farm.  Salary  no  object.  Avail¬ 
able  after  Easter  holidays.  Dominick  Cangelosi,  400 
East  9th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARMER,  married,  no  children,  desires  position  as 
working  manager  on  livestock,  poultry  or  general 
farm.  Lifetime  farming  experience.  Take  full  charge. 

Large  house  with  conveniences  essential.  Lloyd  Hosan, 
Lineroft,  New  Jersey, _ 

GOVERNESS:  CoUege  girl  desires  summer  position. 

Refined,  experienced,  capable.  Will  travel.  BOX 
2927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER'S  position  by  single  man,  where  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  and  reliability  indicated.  BOX  S91, 
Vaiatle,  New  York, _ _ _ _ 

SOBER,  reliable,  congenial  man  will  look  after 
bachelor  or  single  farmer  as  cook,  houseworker,  etc. 
Describe  your  establishment  to  first  letter.  BOX  2931, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED,  intelligent  woman,  50  years  old,  capable 
and  neat,  desires  position  as  housekeeper- 

companion  to  professsianal  or  business  women  or  elderly 
couple.  No  objection  to  country.  No  heavy  work.  BOX 
2932,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker,  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience;  desires  a  position  as  care¬ 
taker  in  eaBtern  Massachusetts;  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Experienced  with  private  estate  work,  general  farm 
work,  farm  animals,  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  lawns, 
gardens  and  flowers.  Sober,  reliable,  farm  reared. 
References.  Wi/e  not  to  work  as  a  domestic.  Available 
now,  or,  whenever  required.  BOX  2933,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  man,  middleaged,  retired,  Protestant;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Will  exchange  part  time  light 
work  for  good  home  with  small  family.  BOX  2934, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  » 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged,  good  cook,  capable, 
efficient;  moderate  salary.  BOX  107,  W.  Rupert, 
Vermont.  _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  desires  stocked,  equipped 
dairy  farm.  150  acres  or  more.  Good  buildings  and 
location.  Price  and  terms.  John  Clough,  West 
Brookfield.  Mass.  _ 

SINGLE  poultryman  desires  position  specializing  egg 
production.  $125  and  found.  Consider  shares  with 
some  investment  or  might  purchase.  BOX  2939,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  35.  Loyal,  honest,  sober,  dependable 
and  conscientious  worker.  Fine  references.  Mechani¬ 
cal  aptitude;  experience  includes  four  years  in  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  trade  also  limited  experience  on  dairy 
farm.  Salary  secondary  to  steady  employment  with 
congenial  party.  Will  consider  fair  proposition  in 
any  capacity.  L.  Leonard,  Box  444,  GPO,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

ESTATE  caretaker  or  manager:  Capable,  dependable, 
steady,  34;  small  family;  go  anywhere.  New  Jersey 
preferred;  consider  lesser  position.  Available  March  15. 
BOX  2940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  responsible,  married,  no 
children,  cottage  desired.  BOX  2941,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

FARMHAND,  experienced  poultry  and  general.  45, 
singlo,  sober,  industrious.  Poor  milker.  Also  will¬ 
ing  to  board  self  if  facilities  given.  BOX  2942, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  high  type,  active,  capable 
workers.  Man  tops  on  estate  maintenance,  grounds 
gardens,  trees,  fruit,  farming.  Wife,  preferably  part 
time,  excellent  housekeeper,  and  can  cook.  Salary  not 
major  consideration  but  reasonably  commensurate  with 
duty  requirements.  Accept  responsibility  and  produce 
legitimate  references.  Any  location  and  available 
couple  weeks.  BOX  2944,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  small  estate.  Good  cook; 

gardener,  handyman.  Experienced.  BOX  2945,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N,  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Ine.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Connecticut. _ 

FOR  good  farms  in  New  York  State,  oonsult  Horti¬ 
cultural  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Btvd.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  Specialists  in  sale  of  farm  and  nursery 
properties.  _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
viRage  or  city  property  for  sale?  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Wert*.  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Near  State  Park,  28  acres,  large  house, 

cabins  to  accommodate  20  or  more;  other  buildings 
all  in  good  condition.  Fot  details  write,  owner  Edward 
Gianotti,  Millerton,  New  York. 

FRUIT  farm  approximately  15  acres,  over  400  bear¬ 
ing  trees,  good  stand  oak  timber,  long  road  frontage, 
no  buildings,  but  fine  place  to  build.  Asking  $7,300. 
Humphrey.  Suffem,  New  York, _ _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  UR  fill  them,  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich.  N  .Y. 

WANTED:  37  fams,  18  homes,  23  restaurants,  11 
hotels,  9  gas  stations,  six  stores.  Buyers  waiting. 
Stanley  Panek,  Clermont.  New  York.  _ 

35  ACRES  woodland,  $1,150.  Smaller  acreage  $75  to 
$200  per  acre,  terms.  Safr8nek,  Vineland.  N.  J, 
DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

40  ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  eight  head  of  cattle, 
300  chickens,  tractor  and  tools,  Peter  ChriBtianson, 
South  New  Berlin.  New  York. _ _ 

FARM  for  rent:  Three  miles  south  Bast  Chatham, 
N.  Y.  Fine  modem  homo,  good  buildings.  100  acres 
tillable  land,  50  pasture,  plenty  wood.  Will  give  long 
term  lease  to  good  farmer.  $80  monthly  first  year. 
Character  and  financial  references  required.  We  want 
a  good  neighbor.  Francis  Chilson.  East  Chatham. 
New  York.  Chatham  5484. 


212  ACRE  dairy  farm  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  150  acres 
tillable.  Barna  and  ailos  for  40  head,  Alfafla, 
brome,  trefoil  seedlngs.  40  acres  winter  wheat. 
Colonial  house,  7  large  rooms,  all  modem  conveniences. 
2%  hours  from  New  York  City,  BOX  2910,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

WANTED  to  rent  acreage  for  torn  planting;  West- 

cheater,  Putnam  Counties  or  Connecticut.  David 
Kata,  49  Bank  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

DESIRABLE  location,  94  acres,  70  miles  from  New 
York,  five  miles  west  of  Newburgh,  fronting  on 
17-K;  two  miles  from  Orange  Lake.  Comfortable  old 
house,  10  rooms,  bath,  new  Holland  hot-air  heater, 
jacket  hot-water  heater;  two  bams,  carriage  house 
with  two  finished  rooms;  four  cabin  rooms;  electrically 
pumped  artesian  water  to  house,  barns,  cabins;  two 
other  wells.  $20,000.  Newburgh  916-J-2  or  BOX  2911, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Large  dairy  farm,  bare  or 
equipped.  Two  houses  or  one  large  house.  BOX 
29X2,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTH  AKGYLE,  N.  Y.,  Washington  County.  Long 
established  country  store  and  feed  business.  Doing 
good  business  that  will  warrant  rigid  investigation. 
Price  $30,000.  Many  other  farm  and  suburban 
properties.  Tom  Rogers  Agency,  Realtor,  11  Ridge 
St.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  farm.  Ten  minutes  from  Saratoga 
Springs.  Stock  30  cows,  $30,000.  BOX  2913,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

196  ACRE  dairy  farm,  half  tillable,  on  macadam] 

Good  8-room  house,  furnished,  all  improvements. 
Basement  barn  28  tieups.  Silo.  Several  chicken 
coops.  Three  stall  garage.  Some  machinery  and  small 
tools.  Well  located.  Must  sell  now.  D.  M.  White, 
R,  D.  1,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy;  stocked,  equipped  dairy  or 
diversified  farm  by  reliable  farmer.  Eastern  New 
York.  BOX  2914,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

60  MILES  from  New  York:  Six  rooms,  bath,  furnace, 
garage,  acre,  view;  $5,800.  One  to  five  acre  home- 
sites,  various  prices.  Others.  Paul  Bougbton,  Farm 
Broker.  Warwick,  New  York.  _ 

20  ACRES,  State  highway  47,  double  bouse,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Barn,  garages,  O.  H.  irrigation,  bus  ser¬ 
vice.  Write  for  details.  Louis  J.  Dondero,  R.  4, 
Vineland.  New  Jersey, 

WILL  rent  with  option  to  buy,  farm,  not  in  operation. 
BOX  2921,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  trade  for  small  property  a  157  acre 
farm  with  two  sets  buildings,  equipped  or  without. 
Delaware  or  Maryland  preferred.  John  H.  Nimi, 
Spencer,  New  York. 

FREE  catalogue  on  farms,  business  properties  in 
New  York  State’s  prosperous  dairy  and  poultry 
section.  Parker's  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. 

145  ACRES,  large  house,  good  barns,  silo.  Stocked 
and  equipped,  28  cows,  new  tractor,  fuR  line  ma¬ 
chinery;  $21,500.  Terms.  Frank  D.  Pullen,  R.  £., 
Broker.  Fultonville,  New  York, 

200  ACRE  poultry  farm  with  immediate  income,  also 
one  of  the  best  45  stanchion  dairy  barn.  200  fruit 
trees,  lake  site  for  bungalow  development,  combi¬ 
nation  income  property.  65  miles,  N.  Y.  C.  Now 
operating  with  3,000  layers,  with  room  for  more,  all 
modern  equipment.  Grow  your  own  feed  and  save 
feed  costs.  Stock  can  be  bought  extra.  Priced  to  seR 
$18,000,  Fred  Schpclkopf,  Otisville,  X.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  1%  acres,  5-room  house, 
capacity  2,000  layers,  two  retail  routes,  90%  retail. 
Brooder  houses,  refrigeration  and  killing  room;  all 
modern.  Full  price  without  livestock.  $14,000.  Write 
H.  Schultze,  Box  53,  Selden,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  8-room  duplex  lakeside  home  block  con¬ 
struction  to  Clermont,  Florida  with  large  garage. 
$12,000  with  terms.  Wilburt  Wahl,  Clayton,  N.  Y, 

22  ACRES,  main  highway,  bus  Bervice.  Ideal  for 
chicken  farm;  8-room  dwelling,  large  barn,  chicken 
house,  tool  house.  $10,500.  Wheeler  Realty  Service, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  500  acres,  farm,  woodland,  sporting  camp. 

Lake  frontage.  In  the  wilds  of  Maine.  Good  build¬ 
ings.  Sheep  and  potato  country.  $6,000.  R.  L.  Young, 
175  Salem  St.,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 

FARM  for  sale:  Stock  and  tools,  250  acres  or  over. 

70  head  registered  Holstein,  three  horses,  five 
pigs,  400  hens.  Electric  and  water  to  barn  and  house. 
Cash  for  livestock  and  tools,  terms  on  farm.  R.  W. 
Schubert,  Athens,  Pa. 

FARM  for  sale:  175  acres,  dairy  or  stock  farm  or 
a  good  horse  farm.  In  a  good  location.  Please 
write  for  description.  Harry  B.  Wampler,  Freeland, 
Maryland. _ 

WANTED :  Country  home  near  highway ;  100  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Electricity,  water,  cellar.  BOX  2928,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Country  home,  acreage.  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut.  BOX  2929,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

196  ACRES,  Btock-equipment:  Excellent  dairy  farm, 
macadam  highway,  near  Chautauqua  Lake,  includes 
36  head  cattle,  team,  tractor,  aR  tools  and  equipment; 
lovely  8-room  home  with  bath,  utilities,  shaded- 
shrubbbed  lawn;  fine  cemented  bam  48x88,  32 

stanchions;  silo;  double  garage;  poultry  and  milk 

houses;  196  acres,  65  level  loam;  stock  and  equip¬ 

ment  worth  $10,500;  buildings  worth  $20,000.  Full 
price  $20,000.  No.  13,812.  West's,  A.  E.  Hyldahl, 
R.  D.  2,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y.  West's  catalogue  free  I 
365  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment.  First  class  dairy 

farm  with  43  milk  cows,  bull,  horse  and  mute 
teams,  tractor,  aU  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful 
residence,  11  rooms,  bath,  free  gas,  gas  heat,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  all  improvements;  fine  four  year  old 
cemented  barn  60x65  and  35x60,  45  stanchions ;  two 
silos;  double  garage;  three  tool  houses;  two  milk 
houses;  other  buildings;  365  acres,  200  tillable,  fruit 
orchard;  1949  dairy  income  $75,000;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  worth  $19,500;  buildings  insured  $17,000.  Full 
price  $40,000.  No.  A -11, 517.  West's  East  State  Street 
at  City  Line,  Olean,  N.  Y.  West's  catalogue  free. 

FARM,  130  acres.  Good  buildings,  near  village.  22 
cows,  equipment;  $13,000,  half  cash.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Pleasant  35  acre  poultry  farm;  reasonable; 

4,000  capacity.  Two  family  house  on  main  road, 
seven  miles  east  of  Oswego.  Oscar  Cronk,  Oswego, 
New  Y'ork. _ 

FARM  Wanted:  To  work  on  share  or  salary  basis. 

Must  be  Btocked  and  equipped,  15-20  cows.  If  you 
want  an  honest,  conscientious  farmer,  48,  no  liquor, 
tobacco  or  profanity,  lifetime  experience  handling 
cattle,  to  work  your  farm  properly,  write  W.  Paul 
Gerhardt,  Ghent,  New  York, 

260  ACRE  farm,  on  state  highway.  Excellent  soil. 

Greyhound  bus,  R.  D-,  high  school  bus  and  three 
milk  routes  pass  door.  Brick  colonial  house,  12  rooms 
and  bath.  Electricity.  Near  stores,  churches  and 
railroad.  Modern  fully  equipped  dairy  barn  for  50 
head  and  other  buildings  to  good  condition,  30  head 
dairy  eows,  registered  Guernsey  bull,  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  implements  Included.  Located  Cortland 
County,  New  York.  Complete  price  $25,000,  Will  take 
$12,000  mortgage,  BOX  2946,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ULSTER  County  farms  our  specialty.  Eastern  Farms 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  New  York. 

DAIRY  farm,  electric  furnace,  bath,  good  buildings, 
silos,  tractor;  24  head  stock,  milking  machine, 
cooler.  97  acres,  50  meadow,  37  pasture,  10  woods. 
Level  paved  valley  road.  Highly  productive,  profitable. 
$17.000.  Jackson  and  Meade,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 
FOR  Sale:  1948  bungalow,  pay  $900,  balance  mortgage 
payablo  $66.60  monthly.  1  Anne  Lane,  Central 
Islip,  New  York. 

FIVE  room  stone  house,  modernized.  Five  room 
bungalow.  Garage,  tool  house,  chicken  house.  Six 
acres,  300  feet  frontage.  Fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  flowers.  Bergen  County,  16  miles 
Washington  Bridge.  $16,000.  BOX  2S09,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

A  VERY’ 8  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs,  $2.90  prepaid.  II,  J,  Avery.  Katonah,  N,  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon:  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ __________ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L,  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ _ _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Eckel,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


HONEY:  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound  cap 
$9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  New  York.  _ 

TREE-ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3. Op, 
One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Qno-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo, 
Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
prepaid.  Oranges  $4,75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

HONEY :  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 

on  180  pounds.  Wixon’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  6s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

FINE  honey;  Delivered  within  third  zone.  Five  pound 

pail  white  clover  $1.55;  carton  of  six  $8.10.  Buck¬ 
wheat  or  Fall  flower  $1.25  and  $5.95.  Write  for  com- 
pieto  sale  list,  Ray  Wilcox,  Odessa,  New  York. 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candies,  chocolates  and  Bon- 

Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cents 
per  pound.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candies,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N,  Y. 

HONEY :  White  clover-basswood  blend,  five  pounds 

$1.45  postpaid,  Norman  Perham,  Bryant  Pond, 
Maine. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. _ 

ORDER  maple  syrup  now  for  April  delivery.  Grade  A 

$6.00  per  gallon;  grade  B  $5.00  postpaid  third 
zone.  George  Daniels,  Royalton,  Vermont. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  products.  Now  booking  orders 
for  1950  crop.  One  quart  Grade  A  syrup  and  one 
pound  soft  sugar  both  $2.75  prepaid  third  zone. 
Price  list  free.  Deane  Hatch,  Route  2,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

CLOVER  Honey;  Five  pound  pail  $1.45.  Six  pails 
$7,00  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  clover  $8.09 
F.O.B.  Sixty  pounds  buckwheat  $5.00.  F.O.B.  John 
Mosher,  Moravia.  New  York. 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavein 

Depew,  Auburn,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  White,  five  pounds  $1.40.  Dark,  $1.10.  Post- 

paid  third  zone.  60  pounds  dark  granulated  $6.Q0 
not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St., 
Canandaigua,  New  York, _ 

TEMPLE  Oranges,  last  caU:  Bushel  prepaid,  average 

distances— all  Temples,  $6.25;  Temples  and  seedless 
grapefruit,  $6.20.  Also,  Valencia  oranges,  $5.65;  seed¬ 
less  grapefruit,  $5.75;  half  and  half,  $5.70.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  Oranges  or  grapefruit,  $4.95  bushel.  Pre¬ 

paid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

THUNDER  HILL  farm  offers  convalescent  care. 

Pleasant  rooms,  modem  conveniences.  Goat  milk 
available.  Write  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicbolds,  Star 
Route,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York.  _ 

OLD  gentleman  or  ladies  desiring  permanent  country 

board,  quiet  place,  home  atmosphere,  comfortable 
rooms,  modem  conveniences,  excellent  meals,  library, 
television.  Write  Mrs.  Marta  Bavastano,  Chatham,  j 
New  York. _ 

ROOM  and  board  for  one  or  two  men  to  comfortable 

home,  BOX  296,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

FLAGG  Home:  Country,  quiet,  restful,  modern. 

Elderly  people,  invalids.  Summer  boarders.  R.  D. 

1,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

ALL  modem,  $42  month.  Lesta  King,  Wysox, 

Pennsylvania. _ _  .  i 

WANTED  for  July,  boarding  in  real  farm;  four 

weeks  with  fishing  facilities  for  family  of  four. 
Pebole,  191  Bancroft  Ave.,  Staten  Island  6,  N.  Y. 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally,  private 

family;  near  New  York;  state  details.  BOX  2922, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED  country  board  for  aged  woman,  Christian. 

Berkshire8,  western  Connecticut  or  proximity.  Perma¬ 
nent.  State  rate  desired.  BOX  2935,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Two  children  to  board,  over  four  years; 

modem  farm  home,  near  seashore.  State  license. 
Mrs.  Wa.  Irmscher,  Madison,  Conn. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED:  To  contact  any  person  who  might  have 

an  Arctic  owl  alive,  wanted  for  exhibition  and 
research.  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  New  York. _ 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 
carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531 
West  First  St,,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

POULTRY  picker  $150.  Scalder.  C.  Loomis,  Bato- 
bridge.  New  York. _ 

12-4  DECK  growing  batteries,  capacity  1,200,  used 

once.  Write  for  particulars,  Savastano,  Chatham, 
New  York, _ 

CARBIDE  lighting  and  cooking  plant  New,  still 
crated.  Will  take  cattle  to  exchange.  Vetter, 
MechanicvHle,  New  York. _ .  _ 

NORTHERN  red  hearted  cedar  posts,  grapestakes, 

electric  fence,  telephone  poles,  pole  barns,  whole- 
sale,  delivery.  Fletcher  Farms.  Norwood,  New  York. 

WANTED :  A  late  model  Ford  tractor  with  plow, 

disc  harrow  and  sickle  bar;  also  300-400  gallon 
erchard  pressure  sprayer,  all  to  good  condition.  BOX 
2923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FdR  Sale :  Orchard  sprayer]  150  gallons  capacity; 

power  take  off  operated;  like  new.  Reasonable. 
Roger  Voisln,  R.  D,  2,  Roscoe,  New  York. _ 

CROCHETED  and  embroidered  gifts,  for  all  occasions. 

Prices  on  request.  Mrs.  Roland  Mark,  Hauppauge, 
Now  York. _ 

WANTED:  Sprayer,  following  description,  at  least  50 
gallon  tank  on  wheels  with  pump  adjustable  to  350 
pounds  pressure  with  motor  or  with  power  takeoff  to 
fit  Farmall  cub  tractor.  Address  all  particulars  and 
price.  BOX  2930,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Saw  mill  and  G.  M.  Diesel.  Martin 

Stenger,  1731  Stephen  St.,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 

ONE  Ottawa  log  saw  six  horsepower,  like  new,  $175. 

also  one  steel  dump  trailer  dual  wheel  $150.  Wahl’s 
Ranch,  Modena,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  A  good  used  Gravely  garden  tractor.  Wfifite 
full  particulars.  R,  W.  Cady,  Lakemont,  N,  Y. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle.  Italian  or  Caucasian. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 
age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Customers 
report  up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in 
1949.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey, _ 

WANTED:  Used  overshot  waterwheel.  John  Harris, 
99  Wolles,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  New  Goulds  Jet-o-Matlc  shallow  well 
pump.  Anthony  Marsh,  Bast  Nassau,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  De  Laval  jet  milking  machine,  double 
unit  with  compressor,  perfect  condition,  seven  years 
old,  used  three  years:  $200.  J.  J.  Smith,  461  So. 
Broadway,  Tarrytown,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Jeep  skid  type  fire  pump.  Five  hundred 
gallons  per  minute.  Two  2V«  to.  discharges.  Four  inch 
suction.  Used  only  four  hours.  No  hose.  Price  $390. 
William  Judson,  Big  Moose,  New  York. _ 

CHILDRENS  handmade  sanforized  cotton  slips,  sizes 
4  to  12,  $1,60.  Postpaid.  Ruth  Andrews,  Box  214, 
Mount  Tabor,  New  Jersey,  _ 

TRACTORS:  Two  slightly  used  Internatonal  W-9’s. 
Arthur  Beers.  Easton,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Wooden  apple  parer  or  slicer  at  least  75 
years  old.  Must  be  In  good  condition.  State  price. 
BOX  2943,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BALED  hay  clover  and  timothy.  June  cut.  ■  Baled  oat 
straw.  Bryan  Kinney,  North  Bennington,  Vermont. 
Telephone  2573. 

WANTED:  Very  large  brass  kettle  for  outside  fire. 

Must  be  over  two  feet  diameter,  1%  feet  deep.  Also 
I  want  two  old  turn-type  middle  of  panel  doorbells, 
~BOX  184,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 
FOR  sale  or  trade  for  garden  tractor  or  small  chain 
saw,  good  farm  horse  and  team  farm  equipment. 
Ed.  Whiles,  b.  l,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


Sa  MXtPCm06$%e 

...at NO  Additional  Fertilizer  Cost/" 


Says  IRVING  N.  HOPKINS,  of  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


WE  DON’T  believe  in  doing  things  by  habit  and  find  that  it  pays  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  sound  ideas  to  improve  our  crop  production,”  writes  Irving 
N.  Hopkins,  of  Pittsford,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  best-known  farmers  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  “That  is  why,  for  the  past  20  years,  we  have  been  using  AGRICO  Fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  free  Soil  Service  provided  by  the  A.A.C.  Co.  This  has  been  an 
important  and  consistent  factor  in  the  very  satisfactory  yields  and  quality  we 
have  had. 

“The  soil  analysis  work  you  do  for  us  enables  us  to  anticipate  changing  soil 
conditions  and  maintain  and  improve  our  crop  yields.  We  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances,  because  our  average  annual  operation  includes  200  acres  of  potatoes, 
all  certified,  as  well  as  180  acres  of  cer¬ 
tified  wheat,  certified  barley  and  oats, 
and  foundation  hybrid  corn. 


“6IV2  Bu.  MORE  Potatoes  per  Acre’ 

“Five  years  ago,  soil  analysis  showed  phos¬ 
phorus  deficiency,  so  we  made  a  number  of 
field  tests,  based  on  your  Soil  Service’s 
recommendations.  Where  we  plowed  down 
18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate,  1000  lbs. 
per  acre,  and  banded  AGRICO  FOR  POTA¬ 
TOES,  1500  lbs.  per  acre,  at  planting  time, 
we  got  61M  bu.  MORE  potatoes  than  we  got 
where  we  used  2000  lbs .  of  Agrico  per  acre, 
with  no  18%  NORMAL— a  good  extra  yield 
at  just  about  the  same  total  fertilizer  cost. 

“We  repeated  these  tests  on  9  other 
farms,  with  similar  results,  and  now  use 
18%  NORMAL  and  Agrico  regularly. 

“We  have  no  livestock  and  hence  no 
manure.  But  by  top-dressing  clover  seed- 
ings  with  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate, 
600  to  800  lbs.  per  acre,  in  the  Fall,  we  get 
plenty  of  green  manure  to  turn  under  and 
improve  the  yield  of  the  following  crops. 

“We  recommend  Agrico  Fertilizers,  18% 
NORMAL  Superphosphate  and  your  Soil 
Service  as  a  money-making  combination 
for  the  farmer/’  .  „ 

Let  A.  AX.  Soil  Service  Help 

This  year  it’s  specially  important  to  get  top 
yields  from  every  acre  you  plant.  Let  Agrico 
help — those  extra  yields  will  come  in  handy 
in  offsetting  lower  crop  prices.  See  your 
nearby  Agrico  Dealer  and  get  your  Spring 
requirements  of  Agrico  and  18%  NORMAL 
— “it’ll  pay  you  well!’’  And  keep  our  free 
Soil  Service  in  mind — ask  your  Agrico  Deal* 
er,  or  write  direct  to  us; 


Soils  are  changing  all  the  time — and  a  deficiency 
in  one  or  another  plant  food  may  develop  without 
a  farmer  knowing  about  it — until  the  crop  tells  him 
so.  It  pays  to  KNOW — IN  TIME.  That’s  where  A.A.C. 
Soil  Service  can  be  a  big  help.  As  Warren  J. 
Topping,  of  Sagaponack,  L,  I.,  says; 

“In  Spring  1947  I  planted  Green  Mountains  in  a 
rented  field.  One  section  of  the  field  did  not  do  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  field.  So  I  asked  your  A.A.C,  Soil 
Service  to  test  the  soil  in  three  sections  of  this  field. 

f“From  the  soil  report,  we  found 
Section  #1  showed  a  fairly  well* 
balanced  test,  but  slightly  low  in 
calcium  and  magnesium.  Section 
#2  was  tow  in  calcium,  magnesium 
and  phosphate.  Section  #3,  where 
the  potatoes  did  not  do  as  good  as 
in  Sections  1  and  2,  showed  a 
serious  phosphorus  deficiency. 

"  ]  “I  followed  through  with  your 
soil  report  recommendations,  with 
good  results.  In  Spring  1948,  I 
planted  Green  Mountains  on  Sec¬ 
tions  1  and  2  and  rested  Section  3, 

“On  Sections  1  and  2, 1  applied  AGRICO  FOR  POTA¬ 
TOES  4-12-8  alongside  two  other  fertilizers,  one  a  4-8-8 
analysis,  the  other  a  5-10-10.  All  conditions  were  alike — 
same  seed,  planted  same  day,  fertilizers  applied  at  same 
rate  per  acre. 

“When  the  potatoes  were  dug,  I  found  that  Agrico 
had  produced  47  bu.  MORE  per  acre  than  the  other 
4-8-8,  and  36  bu.  MORE  per  acre  than  the  other  5- 
10-10  fertilizerJThe  quality  was  better  with  Agrico,  too. 

“On  Section  3, 1  allowed  the  rye  cover  crop  to  mature, 
combining  for  grain,  and  plowed  down  the  straw  for 
humus.  That  Fall  (1948)  I  sowed  another  cover  crop 
of  rye. 

“Last  Spring  (1949),  I  plowed  the  rye  under  and 
planted  Green  Mountains,  fertilizing  with  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES,  2500  lbs.  per  acre. 

“On  a  measured  acre  of  this  'poor'  section,  I  har¬ 
vested  527  BU.  OF  FINE  QUALITY  POTATOES,  without 
irrigation,  and  as  you  well  know,  1949  was  a  dry  season. 

“I  attribute  this  excellent  result  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  my  soil  conditions,  thanks  to  your  Soil  Service  and 
to  good  seed  and  Agrico  Fertilizer.” 


W.  J.  TOPPING,  Sr. 
Sagaponack,  L.l. 


Remember t  There’s  an  AGRICO  for  Each  Crop —  Great  Crop-Producers,  AU! 


AGRICO®  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL®  Superphosphate  are  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co  ■  .  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.f- 


RENOVATE  PASTURES -IT  PAYS! 


IRVING  N.  HOPKINS,  of  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


“21  Days’  Increased  Milk  Production  Paid 
Fertilizer  Cost — Good  Net  Profit  Besides” 

If  you  have  a  good  pasture,  keep  the  clovers 
coming  by  top-dressing  NOW  with  1 8%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate  or  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POT¬ 
ASH.  Or,  if  your  pasture  is  badly  run  down,  bring 
it  back  to  top-profit  production  by  renovation. 
Here's  how  well  it  pays: 

“In  August  1948  I  plowed  under  5  acres  of  old  blue- 
grass  sod  which  contained  no  legumes,  and  applied 
800  lbs.  of  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH  and  a 
ton  of  limestone  per  acre,"  writes 
Walter  J.  Elston,  of  Shady  Side 
Dairy  Farm,  Dallas,  Pa.  “I  seeded 
a  grass-legume  mixture,  with  wheat 
as  a  nurse  crop.  That  winter  I  ap¬ 
plied  a  light  coating  of  manure. 

“In  Spring  1949  I  put  the  first 
cutting  in  the  silo.  The  yield  was 
very  heavy — at  least  12  tons  per 
acre  of  high  quality  legume-grass 

silage.  WALTER  J.  ELSTON 

“In  early  Summer  I  made  hay  Dallas,  Pa. 
out  of  the  second  cutting,  which  gave  me  about  ll/2 
tons  per  acre.  In  August,  when  growth  was  about  8-10 
inches  tall,  I  pastured  40  milkers  for  an  hour  a  day 
for  21  days. 

“The  high-protein  content  of  the  legume-grass  pas¬ 
ture  gave  me  an  extra  can  of  milk  per  day,  or  21  EXTRA 
cans  for  the  21  days,  worth  $84.  EXTRA.  The  7  Vi  tons 
of  hay  I  harvested  is  worth  $225.  I  also  got  60  tons 
of  silage. 

“The  extra  milk  from  pasturing  the  field  for  only  21 
days  repaid  my  $76.50  fertilizer  investment,  and  that 
doesn't  count  all  of  the  good  quality  hay  a&d  silage  I 
obtained,  nor  the  first-class  pasture  I  now  have  for 
future  years. 

‘‘Yes,  renovation  pays  big  dividends!” 
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A  4-H  Boy  Visits  Switzerland 


By  William  Lefes 


ARLY  in  1948  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  farm  youth  exchange  pro¬ 
ject  —  farm  youths  from  the 
United  States  and  from  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  IF  YE  (International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange)  Committee  of  the  4-H  Club  Foun¬ 
dation  is  in  direct  charge  of  this  work.  Two 
summers  ago,  17  American  farm  youths  lived 
with  European  farm  families  in  an  effort  to 


Manure  is  very  carefully  piled  over  the  under¬ 
ground  tanks  which  hold  the  liquid  manure,  so 
as  to  capture  the  valuable  elements  washed 
through  the  pile  when  it  rains.  So  careful  are  the 
Swiss  farmers  in  piling  their  manure  that  it  is 
made  into  small  blocks  before  piling. 

better  understand  their  almost  forgotten 
brothers  across  the  seas.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  were  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
promote  the  exchange  program  a  second  year 
with  a  larger  number  of  delegates  participat¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  the  IFYE  selected  31  dele¬ 
gates  in  1949  —  15  girls  and  16  boys  from  22 
States,  to  live  with  farm  families  in  10  differ¬ 
ent  countries  in  Europe.  I  was  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  was  assigned  to  Switzerland. 

With  only  six  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  trip, 
one  can  imagine  the  problems  that  confronted 
the  delegates.  Many  were  sent  foreign 
language  transcriptions.  Depending  on  previ¬ 
ous  training  in  languages,  the  delegate  had 
to  spend  his  time  accordingly  in  preparing 
himself  for  his  future  hosts.  Literature  about 
the  country  each  one  of  us  was  to  visit  seemed 
to  come  in  the  mail  every  day.  Amidst  instruc¬ 
tions  for  obtaining  passports  and  permits, 
typhoid  shots,  vaccines  and  proper  clothes,  we 
were  being  interviewed  by  the  local  papers 
one  instant  and  photographers  the  other.  In 
spite  of  this  unusually  accelerated  pace  in  our 
simple  living,  most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit 
that  we  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

When  the  preparations  were  well  under 
way,  all  of  us  received  a  list  of  the  delegates 
who  were  to  participate  in  this  mission  of 
understanding  and  world  peace.  Thus  we  were 
able  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  other 
delegates  and,  of  course,  as  we  read  the  long 
list  of  achievements  for  each  delegate,  could 
hardly  wait  to  meet  each  other.  The  chance  to 
see  the  other  delegates  finally  came,  two  days 
before  sailing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  During 
those  48  hours,  we  hustled  through  the  huge 
corridors  of  the  large  agricultural  buildings 
in  the  capitol.  Insurance,  details  of  our  ex¬ 
penses  to  date,  orientation  and  appointments 


This  chimney-like  affair  is  a  part  of  the  liquid 
manure  system  found  on  every  Swiss  farm.  The 
liquid  manure  is  stored  in  large  underground 
concrete  tanks.  The  manure  is  then  pumped  into 
the  wagon  through  this  chimney  affair  pictured. 


with  the  foreign  embassies  were  but  a  few  of 
the  reasons  for  our  activity  and,  to  climax 
that  rich  two-day  pre-sailing  period,  we,  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  dele¬ 
gates,  were  commissioned  “unofficial  embassa¬ 
dors”  of  the  United  States  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  George  V.  Allen. 

On  June  20,  1949  the  young  farm  delegates 
took  the  last  glimpse  of  “The  Lady”  in  New 
York  harbor.  I  don’t  think  we  ever  before 
appreciated  so  much  the  cause  for  which  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  really  stands  as  we  did  the 
day  we  sailed  for  Europe.  Our  views  about 
many  things  changed  that  day  because  we 
were,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  scope  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  On  the  second  day  at 
sea  our  group  formed  a  Trans- Atlantic  4-H 
Club.  Through  this  organization  we  were 
able  to  function  with  efficiency  and  we  met 
regularly  to  discuss  the  problems  in  Europe 
that  were  likely  to  confront  us.  Here  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  the 
customs  and  mores  of  the  European  countries 
also. 

After  eight  days  on  the  ocean,  our  boat 
anchored  at  Plymouth,  England.  The  British 
delegates  debarked  at  this  point  and  the  ship 
continued  on  to  Le  Havre  in  France.  A  special 
boat  train  then  rushed  the  delegates  bound 
for  Switzerland,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
to  Paris  where  we  spent  a  wonderfully  inter¬ 
esting  48  hours.  Things  were  happening  so  fast 
that,  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  on  the  train  again 
headed  southeast.  Racing  across  ravines  and 
through  mountains  we  were  soon  across  the 
French-Swiss  frontier  and  amid  well  kept 
Swiss  farms.  The  land  from  the  frontier  to 
Bern,  my  first  stop,  seemed  like  a  series  of 


When  the  wheat  falls  on  account  of  rain  or  hail, 
it  is  cut  by  scythe  and  bound  by  hand.  This  is 
done  prior  to  cutting  the  remainder  of  the  grain 
by  the  binder.  The  grain  that  is  cut  by  scythe  is 
usually  bound  by  straws  of  wheat. 

gardens,  radiantly  reflecting  the  hot  mid¬ 
summer  sun.  Swiss  rural  and  suburban  homes 
possess  a  similar  architectural  pattern  about 
them  —  long  eaves,  red  tile  roofs,  large  and 
simple,  and  seemingly  glittering  with  bright¬ 
ness.  Occasionally  a  house  could  be  seen  with 
the  clean  white  bedsheets,  blankets  and  large 
fluffy  pillows  hanging  from  the  second  or  third 
story  windows  to  air  in  the  summer  breeze. 

In  Bern  we  were  met  at  the  station  by 
officials  of  the  American  Legation  and  Swiss 
agricultural  representatives  and,  after  a  brief 
acquaintance,  we  five  delegates  to  Switzerland 
parted  for  our  respective  farms.  My  first  farm 
was  located  near  Bern.  Although  the  territory 
is  considered  as  French-speaking  Switzerland, 
most  of  the  people  spoke  German  Swiss  also. 
The  official  languages  of  Switzerland  are 
German,  French  and  Italian,  but  German  is 
spoken  by  three-fourths  of  the  people.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  multi-lingual  factor,  most  farm¬ 
ers  must  be  able  to  speak  two  or  three  lan¬ 
guages  in  order  to  be  able  to  manage  their 
hired  help. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  moment  with 
my  Swiss  host,  Herr  Rudolf  Schneider.  He 
spoke  only  German  and  French.  I  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  my  skimpy  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  in  order  to  converse  with  him.  But 
the  language  barrier  was  not  half  as  im¬ 
portant  at  the  time  as  was  the  seemingly  strange 
atmosphere  of  that  Swiss  home.  A  dozen  pair 
of  eyes  peered  at  me  from  all  quarters  of  the 


A  mountain  village  in  one  of  the  valleys  in 
southern  Switzerland.  The  mountain  pass  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  is  the  famed  St.  Gotthard 
Pass.  The  village  seen  here  is  about  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

dimly  lighted  room  and,  as  I  sipped  the  cider 
served  to  me,  questions  popped  at  me  from  all 
sides  about  my  trip,  the  IFYE  program  and 
also  about  my  personal  life  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  four  children  in  the  Schneider 
family.  John,  the  eldest,  works  on  his  father’s 
farm  for  pay;  he  has  hopes  of  eventually  lo¬ 
cating  employment  outside  the  country,  as  is 
the  custom  among  many  Swiss  farm  youths.  Al¬ 
though  John  did  not  study  agriculture  at  the 
University,  he  did  attend  many  winter  ses¬ 
sions  of  instruction  held  near  his  village.  The 
instructors  are  agriculture  professors  and  the 
school  is  maintained  by  the  Swiss  Canton  and 
partly  by  the  student’s  small  fee.  The  courses 
are  similar  to  the  short  courses  in  our  State 
Colleges.  Harry,  the  second  son,  has  been  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Zurich,  studying  for 
an  agricultural  degree.  He  also  has  plans  to 
find  employment  outside  his  own  country. 
Usually  the  boys  who  leave  Switzerland  to 
find  jobs  will  go  to  Sweden,  France,  Holland 
or  even  England,  not  to  mention,  of  course, 
the  United  States.  Frank,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  boys,  finished  his  university  training  in 
1948  and  has  been  gaining  experience  in 
French  farming  methods.  After  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  one  year  on  a  farm  in 
France,  he  is  now  working  on  another  farm 
in  Switzerland  and  then  perhaps  another  year 
on  a  farm  in  some  other  country.  He  will 
finally  return  to  work  with  his  father  on  the 
home  farm  preparatory  to  taking  it  over.  It  is 
Swiss  custom  that,  when  the  father  reaches 
the  retiring  age,  the  youngest  son.  in  the  family 
is  just  about  prepared  to  run  the  homestead. 
That  is  why  Frank  Schneider  is  preparing  to 
take  over  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  also 
why  the  older  boys  are  planning  for  outside 
employment.  In  the  event  there  are  no  sons 
in  the  family,  the  daughter  takes  over  if  she 
so  desires.  (Continued  on  Page  298) 


A  typical  scene  in  a  mountain  barn.  The  keeper’s 
quarters  are  a  part  of  the  barn  itself;  one  can  see 
the  coxvs  in  the  barn  through  a  connecting  door. 
The  author  is  here  shown  viewing  the  many  cow 
bells  that  hang  from  the  ceiling. 


Wanted  —  A  Corn  Stalk 
Remover 

When  the  corn  borer  first  made  its 
appearance  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
quite  a  good  many  years  ago,  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  money  allotted  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  farmers  clean 
up  and  ever  since,  county  agents, 
agricultural  teachers  and  farm  writ¬ 
ers  have  put  special  stress  on  how 
important  it  is  to  have  all  corn  stalks 
and  stubble  plowed  down  by  May  1 
or  15  and  have  all  corn  stalks  from 
barn  or  barnyards  hauled  out  and 
either  plowed  under  or  burned. 

That  this  was  sound  advice,  I  don’t 
think  anyone  will  doubt,  and  when 
corn  was  cut  and  husked  by  hand 
and  the  fodder  used  for  feed  or 
shredded  and  used  for  bedding,  it 
was  pretty  generally  heeded.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  inti'oduction  of  the 
corn  pickers  a  great  many  farmers 
are  having  their  corn  picked.  This 
leaves  the  corn  stalks  in  the  field 
and  to  plow  all  of  this  mess  down 
without  some  method  of  destroying 
it,  is  next  to  impossible.  If  you  will 
take  a  look  at  many  of  such  corn 
fields  after  they  have  been  plowed 
and  prepared  and  seeded  either  to 
wheat,  i'y£  or  barley  last  Fall  or  to 
oats  this  coming  Spring,  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  understand  what  I  mean. 
Most  such  fields  are  not  only  far 
from  being  free  of  corn  stalks  on  top 
of  the  ground,  but  the  stalks  are 
literally  scattered  everywhere  all 
over  the  field,  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  go  all  over  a  field  and  pick  these 
up  by  hand  and  burn  them  is  next 
to  impossible — there  are  too  many  of 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
left  on  top,  as  most  of  them  usually 
are,  we  are  establishing,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  an  ideal  place 
for  the  corn  borers  to  hatch  out. 
Until  some  method  is  found  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  stalks,  I  see  little  use  of 
trying  to  combat  the  corn  borer  and 
making  a  real  clean-up  job  of  it.  It 
is  something  that  should  be  cleaned 
up  because  it  is  getting  much  worse 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  When 
the  borer  first  made  its  appearance, 
there  was  very  little  of  it  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  being  limited  mostly 
to  eastern  and  central  counties  in  the 
State.  However,  it  is  making  its 
presence  felt  the  past  year  or  two 
and  many  fields  were  injured  in  the 
past  season  that  never  knew  of  it 
before.  Just  what  can  be  done  about 
it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but 
something  will  have  to  be  devised  to 
destroy  these  stalks  on  fields  that 
have  been  machine  picked.  If  not,  we 
are  going  to  have  much  more  of  the 
borer,  instead  of  less. 

A  neighbor  who  is  an  extensive 
potato  grower  has  a  machine  that  he 
uses  to  go  over  his  rows  before  dig¬ 
ging  and  that  destroys  all  weeds,  the 
vines  and  tops,  completely  pulver¬ 
izing  them.  This  machine  has  a  large 
circular  drum  and  long  rubber 
fingers  that  rotate  at  a  high  speed.  If 
something  like  this,  but  necessarily 
a  heavier  make,  could  be  used  on 
corn  stalks,  it  would  surely  destroy 
them  and  leave  the  ground  in  good 
shape  for  plowing.  p.  M. 


Best  Time  to  Plow  Clay  Land 

It  won’t  be  long  before  farmers 
will  begin  their  Spxfing  plowing.  This 
is  written  for  the  express  benefit  of 
what  we  used  to  call  the  backroad 
farmer,  especially  one  who  still  owns 
a  team  of  hoi*ses.  If  the  i-eader  comes 
under  that  heading  and  has  heavy 
clay  soil,  I  have  something  of  im¬ 
portance  for  him  to  know  in  regard 
to  plowing  clay  soil  when  it  is  wet. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  clay  soil 
should  not  be  plowed  when  it  is  wet, 
for  that  will  cause  it  to  bake  hai’d 
when  it  dries  out  and  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  form  a  fine  seed¬ 
bed  through  harrowing.  Some  years 
ago,  I  took  over  the  maxxagemeixt  of 
a  farm  composed  almost  entirely  of 
very  heavy  clay  soil.  In  fact,  it  was 
as  near  yellow  brick  material  as  one 
could  imagine.  This  is  what  I  did.  I 
instructed  my  hix*ed  man  to  go  out 
and  plow  a  flat  plot  of  about  three 
acres  with  the  horses,  of  course.  A 
tractor  would  have  been  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  seeing  that  the  water 
stood  in  puddles,  hei'e  and  there,  over 
the  entix'e  surface  of  the  field.  The 
land  was  so  wet,  that  the  water  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plow  in  a  sti'eam;  as  the 
furrows  turned  over,  the  ground  had 
the  appearance  of  freshly  churned 
butter,  all  iix  little  balls. 

An  old  neighbor  farmer  asked  my 
man  if  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
by  plowing  clay  land  when  it  was 
wet.  My  man  told  him  I  had  directed 
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him  to  do  it,  and  that  was  all  he 
knew  about  it.  “Well,”  said  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  “Engle  evidently  hasn’t  had 
much  experience  with  the  soil 
around  these  parts,  or  he  wouldn’t 
think  of  plowing  it  when  it  is  wet.” 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  my 
man  finished  the  field,  all  but  the 
headlands;  these  were  left  and 
plowed  later.  The  furrows  were  as 
smooth  as  bottles.  We  didn’t  attempt 
to  harrow  the  ground  until  it  had 
dried  out  thoroughly.  The  result  was 
that  the  main  part  harrowed  up  as 
fine  as  an  ash  heap.  The  headlands 
remained  almost  as  hard  as  rock. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “should  clay  ground  be  plowed 
when  it  is  wet?”  I  say  “not  unless  it 
is  so  wet  that  the  water  follows  the 
fui'row.  If  the  water  does  this,  then 
that  is  the  very  best  time  to  plow  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground 
turns  up  shiny,  like  putty,  you  are 
plowing  it  at  the  very  worst  time 
possible.”  It  is  all  in  the  timing.  I 
know;  I  have  had  the  experience. 

My  neighbor,  when  he  saw  how 
finely  the  ground  harrowed  up,  re¬ 
marked:  “I  have  worked  this  kind 
of  soil  for  the  past  50  years,  and 
thought  I  knew  all  about  it.  You  have 
taught  me  something  I  never  dreamed 
was  possible.”  Well,  there  you  have 
it.  w.  J.  E. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
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Dusting  Has  Come  to  Stay 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


January  31,  1920 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  deny  the 
fact  that  the  practice  of  using  dry 
dust  in  place  of  liquid  spray  in  the 
oi'chai'd  has  come  to  stay.  Thousands 
of  good  fruit  gi-owers  are  using  the 
dust  for  killing  the  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  and  thousands  more  will  be 
forced  through  the  labor  shortage  to 
do  likewise.  For  killing  such  insects 
as  the  codling  worm  we  find  the 
dust  fully  equal  to  the  liquid  poisons. 
It  is  also  very  useful  in  combating 
most  fruit  diseases.  It  is  inferior  to 
the  liquid  in  destroying  the  scale  or 
in  fighting  plant  lice,  so  that  where 
these  pests  are  present  the  fruit 
gi'ower  will  be  obliged  to  use  some 
liquid  spray. 

We  think  the  dust  is  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  its  use  for  the  scale. 
At  pi'esent  if  one  would  do  this  he 
must  have  two  separate  machines — 
one  a  fan-  to  blow  out  the  dust  and 
the  other  a  pump  to  spray  out  the 
liquid.  What  we  xxeed  is  a  combin¬ 
ation  machine.  The  same  power  can 
be  used  for  either  pump  or  fan.  The 
tank  might  be  made  removable,  or 
so  built  that  the  fan  could  be  fast¬ 
ened  on  top  of  it.  Such  a  combination 
machine  will  have  to  come  in  the 
future — for  dusting  has  coxne  to  stay 
with  us. 

Disability  Benefits  for  Green¬ 
house  &  Nursery  Employees 

Inquix'y  has  been  made  as  to 
whether  an  employer  who  operates 
a  gi'eenhouse  or  a  nursery  is  a 
“covered”  employer  under  the  new 
Disability  Benefits  Law  in  New  York 
State. 

This  doubt  probably  is  due  to  the 
expr-ess  exclusion  uixder  New  York’s 
Unemployment  Insurance  Law,  of 
employments  in  connection  with 
raising  or  harvesting  of  a  horti¬ 
cultural  commodity.  There  is  no  such 
exclusion  under  the  Disability  Bene¬ 
fits  Law. 

Hence,  greenhouse  and  nursery 
employments  are  included,  provided 
the  employer  has  four  or  more  per¬ 
sons  in  employment. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

Arithmetic  in  Agricultui'e, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


seals  in 
the  leaves 

seals  out 
the  rain 


Your  ROTO-BALER  rolls  the  wind¬ 
row  into  a  bale  with  leaves  wrapped 
inside,  protected  from  rain. 

To  feed  it,  you  simply  unroll  a 
bale  down  the  feedway  .  .  .  and 
there  you  have  the  hay  just  as  it 
was  in  the  field.  The  soft  leafiness, 
the  color  and  protein  are  still  there. 

With  your  own  Roto-Baler,  you’re 
ready  to  go  the  hour  your  hay  is 
cured.  You  can  breathe  easy  when 
your  crop  is  in  rolled  bales,  for  they 
shed  rain  like  a  thatched  roof.  Rolled 
bales  store  compactly,  will  not 
buckle;  may  be  unrolled  or  fed 
whole  in  the  open  feedrack. 

Pitchfork  labor  is  no  more  when 
you  Roto-Bale  your  hay  or  straw.' 
The  ONE-MAN  ROTO-BALER 
is  priced  for  home  ownership.  It’s 
years  ahead.  It’s  Allis- Chalmers! 


The  POWER  DRIVEN A-C  Rake 
steers  true,  makes  ideal  wide 
windrows  for  Roto-Baling. 

(Below)  The  new  Allis -Chalmers 
Bale  Loader  picks  up  bates  lying / 
at  any  angle .  - 


fllLIS-CHflLMERS 
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FREE- 

Plants, 


Strong  Trees  for  Your  Orchard 

APPLE — Baldwin,  Cortland,  Red  Delicious,  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening.  Gallia  Beauty,  Macoun, 
2  year  11/16"  5-7  ft.  $1.75  each,  10  for  $14.50 

PEAR — Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose,  Clapps  Favorite,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  2  year  11/16"  5-6  ft.  $2.00  each,  10  for  $15.00 

PLUM  — Abundance,  Burbank,  Fellemberg,  Reine  Claude, 
Stanley,  2  year  11/16"  5-6  ft.  $2.00  each,  10  for  $15.00 
Express  collect,  send  cash  or  money  order,  no  C.  O.D.’s 
Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities 

-1950  catalog,  illustrated  in  color,  famous  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedges  and  Shade  Trees. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


ENOUGH  TO  LANDSCAPE 
YOUR  HOME! 

Loads  of  beauts,  sear  after  sear 
. . .  the  biggest  bargain  in  flower- 
doml  For  just  $2.95  sou  get: 

3  blooming-size  2  yr.  Roses — red, 
pink  and  yellow;  10  healthy,  2-foot 
flowering  shrubs  (2  Red  Snowberry 
— 2  Red  Indian  Currants— ‘  2  Red 
Spirea — 2  White  Flowering  Dogwood 
— 1  Pink  Deutzia — 1  Forsythia) ;  2 
Trumpet  Creeper  Vines,  blooming 
size;  I  Red  Maple  shade  tree  — 
2-foot  size:  I  2-foot  Red  Cedar 
Evergreen;  25  2-foot  Amoor  River 
Privet  Hedge  plants— enough  to 
set  about  75  feet  of  hedge. 

42  PLANTS  IN  ALL  .  .  .  ALL 
nEALTHV,  HEAVY  STOCK  .  .  . 
ORDER  YOURS  NOW! 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$12.19  '£8  $2.95 


This  is  an  introductory  offer — the  regular  catalog 
price  of  these  42  fine  plants  is  $12.19  .  .  .  but 
they're  yours  for  just  $2.95  if  you  order  from 
this  advertisement. 


•eXTRA-TULIP  TREE 


ORDER  NOW  and  you  receive  at  no  extra  eostW,. 
a  big  2-ft.  tulip  tree— a  fascinating  tree  that  1V“ 
is  covered  with  tulip-shaped  blooms  In  spring!  ,  m 

SEND  NO  MONEY  — ORDER  BY  MAIL 


We  ship  C.O.D.  —  pay  postman  just  S2.95  plus 
postal  charges.  We  will  ship  at  proper  planting 
time  for  your  locality. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  TOUR 
MONEY  BACK 

NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC  •Waxahachle,  Texas 


WORLEY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

PEACH,  APPLE,  CHERRY,  PEAR,  PLUM,  QUINCE 

and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blueberry 
and  Asparaus  Plants.  Plant  our  tfees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on.  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
and  inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


RASPBERRIES  STRAWBERRIES 

Milton  Red  Raspberries,  certified,  hardy.  25  top- 
grade,  guaranteed  plants  $3.00;  50-$5.00;  10<!'-$9.00 
postpaid.  Streamliner  everbearing  strawberries,  certi¬ 
fied,  100-$4.50;  pp.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


Blueberry  Plants  Certified 

t  year  plants  $10.00-100  ;  2  year  i2"-20"  $6.00  dozen; 
bearing  age  24"-30"  $9.00  dozen.  Wholesale  catalog  free. 
CLIFFORD  NORCROSS  &  SON,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  or  Premier,  Catskill,  Fairland  Sparkle,  Path¬ 
finder:  25-$l.25;  50-$2;  IOO-$3;  500-JI2;  I000-$20. 

Gem  and  Streamliner  Everbearing :  25-$l.75;  IOO-$5. 
Latham,  Gatineau,  Madawaska,  Early  Sunrise,  Monroe, 
Indian  Summer  Everbearing  Raspberry:  25-$3.50;  100- 
$12.  Above  prices  shipment  prepaid.  Also  blueberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  asparagus.  State  inspected,  fresh 
dug  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


MALONEY 


We  grow  the  Fruit  Trees  we  sell  on  600  acres 
in  Dansville.  They’ll  withstand  extreme  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
is  guaranteed.  Write  for  big  FREE  Fruit 
Tree  Catalog.  Our  66th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 

60  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES  $2.50  EA. 

Special  grade,  strong,  1-year  plants,  % 
inch  in  caliper,  3'-3V2'  high. 

Form  your  own  trees.  Grow  them  flat 
against  a  wall  or  fence,  in  either  fan  or 
espalier  shape,  or  train  them  to  grow  in 
a  standard,  low,  broadheaded  manner. 
IDEAL  SIZE  for  training  to  any  shape 
you  desire.  Because  they  are  unbranched, 
you  can  select  the  buds  any  place  along 
the  trunk  to  develop  branches  in  any 
direction  you  desire. 

4  VARIETIES:  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy, 
Red  Delicious,  Yellow  Delicious  $2.50  ea. 

3  for  $7.00;  10  for  $20.00.  FREE  CATALOG 


FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

BOX  58  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

Free  1950  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  46  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


gERRY  BASKETS*<^RATES 

t  Winter  Discount* 


SAVE  MONEY 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PJ 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NC 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  1 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts,  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  AUEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  Y-53A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good!  paying  crops. 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S,  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catskill,  Robinson,  Sparkle,  Midland,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown.  Fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  PEN  FI  ELD,  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry 


pit. BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free, 
riams  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del- 


GRAFTED  NUT  TREES :  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Honey  Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons 
sweet  as  maidens.  Blueberries  highbush 
hybrids.  Fast  growing  white  Oak.  Riches 
without  plowing  booklet  25c.  Mailed  free, 
catalog  of  amazing  list  of  life  long 

_  selections.  Headquarters  for  the  best. 

Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65-R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asporagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


^Certified 


CUMBERLAND  CLOVER 


Send  for  FREE  new  catalog 

Tells  all  about  this  new  disease  resistant 
strain  of  clover  that  everybody  is  talking 
about.  Also  contains  valuable  farm  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today! 

fjfoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  33C,  Landisvilte  (Lancaster  Ca.),  Pa. 


Dahlias  From  Seed 

Dahlia  growing  today  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  what  it  was  in 
Grandmother’s  time.  The  great  shaggy 
blossoms  of  every  hue  and  tint  are 
a  far  cry  from  their  prim  forebears 
which  graced  her  dooryard  garden 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Her 
dahlias  were  grown  only  from  tubers 
which  she  brought  from  the  cellar 
around  Memorial  Day  and  divided  to 
share  with  friends  and  neighbors, 
after  planting  her  own.  Today,  we 
grow  dahlias  in  great  variety  of  form 
and  color  from  seed  sown  early  in 
the  Spring,  plants  which  bloom 
abundantly  from  midsummer  until 
killing  frost. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  it  was  only 
the  dwarf  dahlias  that  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  growing  from  seed.  Now 
many  tall  growing  kinds  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  this  way, 
though  the  dwarfs  are  still  popular 
with  many  gardeners.  Plants  grown 
from  seed  will  produce  a  good  crop 
of  tubers,  too,  which  may  be  har¬ 
vested  or  not,  as  you  desire. 

To  insure  bloom  by  July,  seed 
should  be  sown  indoors  in  March. 
For  dwarf  varieties,  which  are  very 
useful  for  planting  near  the  front  of 
the  mixed  flower  border,  choose 
Coltness  Single  Hybrids,  Unwin’s 
Dwarf  Hybrids  and  Mignon.  These 
attain  a  height  of  18  to  24  inches. 
They  are  also  most  effective  when 
massed  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  The 
Coltness  strain  produces  flowers  three 
inches  across,  some  with  smooth  and 
some  with  fluted  petals.  Mignon,  too, 
produces  single  round  blooms  in  a 
fine  color  range,  including  bronze, 
crimson,  salmon,  apricot,  lavender 
and  purple,  wih  some  striped  and  bi¬ 
color  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the 
Unwin  Hybrids  are  semi-double  in 
an  assortment  of  lovely  clear  colors. 
Flowers  of  all  three  kinds  are  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly  on  long  stems  and 
are  excellent  for  cutting,  lasting  well 
in  water. 

After  the  dwarfs,  come  Pom¬ 
pon,  with  taller  growing  plants  but 
much  smaller  blossoms — the  smallest 
of  all  dahlias,  in  fact.  The  rather 
compact  plants  grow  to  three  feet  in 
height,  and  the  little,  ball-shaped 
flowers  come  in  a  wide  range  of  good 
colors.  I  consider  Pompon  a  decided¬ 
ly  worth  while  addition  to  any 
dahlia  list. 

The  tall-growing  sorts  recom¬ 
mended  for  growing  from  seed,  like 
the  dwarfs,  come  only  in  mixtures, 
and  the  plants  range  in  height  from 
three  to  five  feet.  You  can  choose 
from  cactus  -  flowered,  decorative 
double  kinds  —  or  better  still,  try 
some  of  each. 

As  to  culture,  the  procedure  is 
simple.  Sow  the  seeds  in  flats  just  as 
you  would  any  other  flower  or  vege¬ 
table  seeds  which  must  be  started 
early.  The  seeds  germinate  readily 
and,  when  the  little  plants  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  second  pair  of  leaves,  trans¬ 
plant  to  other  flats  or  to  two-inch 
paper  pots,  one  plant  to  a  pot.  Set 
the  plants  into  the  open  ground, 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  settled  and  warm. 
They  will  thrive  in  any  good  garden 
soil  of  moderate  richness,  and  they 
like  sun.  After  the  plants  have  be¬ 
come  established  and  are  growing 
well,  pinch  out  the  top  leaves  of  each 
one  to  induce  lateral  growth,  thereby 
insuring  a  larger  crop  of  blossoms. 
Be  sure  to  keep  all  faded  flowers  re¬ 
moved,  if  you  would  have  continuous 
and  abundant  bloom  until  killing 
frost. 

If  you  hadn’t  thought  of  it  before, 
try  growing  some  dahlias  from  seed 
this  Spring.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  results  so  easily  obtained! 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Organics  Help  Flavor 

I  have  read  the  articles  in  your 
February  18  issue,  “Chemical  Fertil¬ 
izers  and  Organics.”  I  am  led  to 
make  some  comments,  since  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  organic  method.  I  use 
compost,  manure,  bonemeal,  cover 
crops,  and  ground  limestone.  On  my 
lawn  I  have  used  some  chemical 
fertilizer  and  I  use  some  sprays  and 
dusts  in  the  garden.  I  avoid  the  use 
of  poisonous  sprays  and  dusts  on 
vegetables. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  W.  H. 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIASv 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  MONT  BRET  I  AS,  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroll  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


March  18,  1950 

W.  emphasizes  quantity  production 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  My  experi¬ 
ence  of  three  years  has  shown  me 
that  the  flavor  and  quality  of  organic¬ 
ally  grown  foods  are  superior.  Doubt¬ 
less,  if  there  is  sufficient  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  will  produce  a  larger  yield 
temporarily. 

I  believe  that  the  following  points 
at  least  are  now  well  recognized: 

1.  The  farmer  in  the  corn  and 
wheat  belt  States,  and  elsewhere,  are 
exhausting  their  rich  inheritance 
where  they  are  not  building  or  re¬ 
building  the  organic  element  in  their 
soils.  R.  W.  D.  reporting  on  “New 
Jersey  Farmers  Week”  in  the  same 
February  18  issue,  says:  “Both  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  have  found 
that  constant  and  adequate  supplies 
of  barnyard  manure  are  essential  if 
soil  fertility  is  to  be  maintained  and 
high  production  is  to  be  kept  up.” 

2.  The  use  of  insecticides  is  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  and  variety  of  pests 
which  have  to  be  fought.  Nature’s 
balances  are  being  more  and  more 
disturbed.  Where  is  this  leading?  No 
one  knows. 

To  return  to  quality,  can  you  find 
anyone  who  thinks  that  the  flavor  of 
present  day  apples  is  equal  to  that 
of  New  York  State  apples  produced 
50  years  ago?  w.  H.  k. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


New  Rose  Varieties 

Ratings  on  some  of  the  newer  rose 
varieties  submitted  to  the  official 
Test  Garden  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  at  Ohio  State  University  for 
study  have  been  released  after  a 
three-year  test  period.  Varieties  were 
scored  on  the  basis  of  bloom  pro¬ 
duction,  color,  and  form  of  flowers, 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 


Floribunda  called  Fashion ,  the  1949 
All-America  winner,  develops  blooms 
over  three  inches  across  in  a  coral 
pink  flushed  with  gold,  that  deepens 
to  reddish  tones  in  the  center.  This 
hardy  healthy  rosebush  grows  up  to 
three  feet  tall  with  its  new  husky 
shoots  coming  up  red. 

growth  habat,  vigor,  stem  quality, 
foliage  characteristics,  and  disease 
resistance. 

Among  the  better  new  varieties  of 
Hybrid  Teas  are  the  following: 
Tallyho,  Nocturne,  Fandango,  Taffe¬ 
ta,  Sleigh  Bells,  Rose  of  Freedom, 
Golden  Anniversary,  Sutter’s  Gold, 
and  American  Flagship.  Rated 
among  the  best  of  the  new  Flori¬ 
bunda  varieties  were  Fashion,  Pink 
Rosette,  Pinkie,  China  Doll,  Glori¬ 
ous,  Hills  Hillbilly,  Holiday,  and 
Goldilocks.  A  few  of  the  good  new 
climbers  are  Inspiration,  City  of 
York,  Iceland  Queen,  Climbing  Santa 
Anita,  and  Dream  Girl. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.L.  and  G.  S  Watts . 4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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CORN 

with  5  star  features  for 


BIGGER  YIELDS 

★  FASTER  STARTING 

★  SUPER  STANDABIUTY 

★  DISEASE  RESISTANCE 

★  INSECT  RESISTANCE 

★  DROUGHT  RESISTANCE 


You  get  not  one  . . .  not  two  or  three, 
but  all  of  these  5*star  features  when  you 
plant  Funk  G  Hybrids. 

To  get  all  the  facts,  write  for  your  new 
1950  Hybrid  Corn  Booklet.  It’s  FREE  for 
the  asking.  Tells  how  you,  too,  can  get 
bigger  yields  of  better  corn,  this  year— 
every  year. 


This  booklet  also  helps  you  select  the 
most  profitable  type  of  Funk  G  Hybrid — 
the  type  developed  for  your  climate  and 
soil  conditions — proven  in  your  own  area. 
Write  today.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box 
33T,  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


V)|  A  UTA  SAVE  TIME 

I  LfiH  I  0ANO  money 

Send  today  for  FREE  GARDEN  BOOK  of  Vegetable 
Plants  with  cultural  directions  on  how  to  grow  them. 
SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  on  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard.  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants.  Try  our  bargain  special  offers. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  698  Albany,  Ca. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

“Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 
Get  Our  Catalog  and  Special  Prices 
in  Quantity  Lots  — 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers. 
150  ewt.  to  the  acre  In  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER — GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Premium  quality  seed  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices  saves  you  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  bu.  Special  sale  on 
99.75%  weed  free  Mammoth  Clover — $25.80  per  bu. — 
contains  9%  other  Clovers.  Write  for  price  list  and 
descriptive  folder. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  Box  454,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Send  for  descriptive  list 
HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 

FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieidsrown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300-$l.l5:  500-$i.50;  1000-J2.50;  3000-$4.25; 
6000-$8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  313,  Austin.  Texas 


We  grow  20  million  lrees*o  fear.  For 
special  Christmas  tree  bulletin'  and  ' 
prices  write  to  Box  20B 


mussiR  FORESTS,  1111.,  Indiana,  Pa. 
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Strawberries.  Blueberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Boyswiberries,  Grapes  & 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
tng  directions  In  our  '50  Berry  Book  A  Catalog.  (Nation- 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 

RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA'S  GReAT  SOILBUILDER.  100  lb.  bag 
52.50.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 

Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr,  Daly  — 
S>01LSERV1C£.  TOWNSEND.  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


When  to  Start  Seedlings 

What  is  the  usual  time  to  start  the 
frost  hardy  and  frost  tender  vege¬ 
tables  indoors?  Can  seedlings  of  the 
common  vegetables  and  flowers  be 
grown  under  artificial  light?  If  so, 
what  is  best?  h.  m.  a. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

Frost  hardy  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  are  usu¬ 
ally  started  indoors  early  in  March 
to  be  ready  to  set  in  the  field  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May. 
Frost  tender  vegetables,  such  as 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  melons,  are 
usually  started  about  April  1  to  be 
ready  to  set  in  the  field  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June. 

Seedlings  of  the  common  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  can  be  grown 
under  artificial  light.  It  is  best  to  use 
a  daylight  type  of  fluorescent  light 
and  have  these  adjusted  so  as  to  be 
about  six  inches  above  the  tops  of  the 
growing  plants. 

Nearly  all  seedlings  grown  indoors 
are  subject  to  damping  off  disease, 
due  to  fungi  growing  in  the  stems  at 
the  ground  level.  To  prevent  this, 
most  growers  start  their  seedlings  in 
sterilized  soil,  or  in  washed  sand, 
sifted  hard  coal  ashes,  or  vermicu- 
lite.  Young  seedlings  should  be 
watered  very  sparingly  and  only  on 
bright,  sunny  days,  and  the  house 
should  be  kept  well  ventilated.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  three  or 
four  true  leaves,  they  should  be 
transplanted  to  pots  or  flats.  The 
young  seedlings  will  need  no  fertil¬ 
izer,  but  should  be  transplanted  to  a 
good  potting  soil  which  contains  one 
third  good  garden  loam,  one  third 
well  rotted  manure  or  compost,  and 
one  third  sand.  To  this  you  can  add 
a  small  amount  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 


Test  Old  Seeds 

Are  dry  seeds  affected  by  low 
temperatures?  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  about  seeds  which  have  been 
kept  for  a  year  or  more?  g.  w.  s. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  that  are  kept  dry  are  not 
affected  by  low  temperatures.  In  fact, 
they  usually  keep  longer  when  kept 
cool.  However,  all  seeds  lost  germin¬ 
ation  from  aging  but  at  different 
rates.  Seeds  of  the  parsley  family, 
which  includes  carrots,  parsnips  and 
celery,  are  usually  not  good  for  more 
than  one  year.  Nearly  all  other  seeds 
are  good  for  two  or  three  years;  some 
will  live  seven  or  eight.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  make  a  germination 
test  by  putting  a  few  seeds  between 
moist  blotting  paper  and  keeping 
them  in  a  warm  place  where  the 
temperature  is  70  degrees  F.  or  above. 

Composition  of  Stable  Manure 

On  a  dry  basis,  what  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  composition  of  the 
fertilizer  constituents  in  stable  ma¬ 
nure?  c.  G.  I. 

New  York 

Stable  manure  varies  widely  in 
composition,  depending  upon  how  it 
is  handled,  and  whether  or  not  it  has 
undergone  any  fermentation.  On  a 
dry  basis  the  proportion  of  the  most 
important  fertilizer  ingredients  ranges 
from  two  to  three  per  cent  nitrogen, 
one  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent 
phosphorus,  and  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  potassium.  As 
usually  applied,  farm  manures  have 
from  75  to  90  per  cent  water. 


Peanut  Hulls  as  Garden  Mulch 

I  can  get  peanut  hulls  at  a  low 
cost,  and  would  like  to  know  if  they 
would  be  desirable  material  to  use 
for  mulching  in  my  vegetable  and 
flower  garden?  h.  s.  w. 

New  York 

Peanut  hulls  make  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  for  mulching  both  the 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  The 
hulls  are  clean  and  free  from  weed 
seeds,  and  have  given  quite  satis¬ 
factory  results  wherever  used. 


Best  Potatoes  for  Home  Garden 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
two  best  varieties  of  potatoes  for  the 
home  garden?  e.  a. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

For  the  home  garden  the  two  best 
varieties,  in  my  opinion,  are  Green 
Mountain  and  Irish  Cobbler.  Both 
can  be  obtained  from  nearly  all 
dealers  in  seed  potatoes. 


When  you  order  fertilizer,  ask  for  it  by  name — International  Fertilizer. 
You'll  be  sure  to  get  fine  quality  plant  foods  made  with  carefully  selected 
raw  materials.  You’ll  get  the  excellent  mechanical  condition  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  easy,  efficient  drilling.  You’ll  get  the  tonnage  you  want  and  the 
correct  grades  for  your  individual  crops. 

To  increase  profits  today,  you’ll  want  to  use  the  good  farming  prac¬ 
tices  which  keep  your  unit  costs  of  production  down  and  at  the  same  time 
give  you  fine  quality  crops  and  large  acre  yields.  That  is  why  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  International  Fertilizers  as  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  in 
New  York  do  regularly  for  grain,  vegetables,  fruit  and  pastures. 


Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent  can  supply  you  with  plant  foods 
for  every  crop  and  soil  requirement  as  recommended  by  your  local  exten¬ 
sion  service  and  experiment  station.  See  him  now.  It’s  time  to  place 
your  order  so  you  can  arrange  to  take  delivery  when  your  goods  are  ready. 
Then  you  will  be  assured  of  International  Fertilizer  for  extra  profit  and 
satisfaction  at  harvest  time. 


PLANT  f  0  0  0 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  A  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


Sure -Pay  SPRING  SEEDS 


ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 

•  Certified  Clinton  Oats 

•  Certified  Beaver  Oats 

•  Sudan  •  Alfalfti  •  Clovers 

•  Ladino  Clover  •  Domestic  Rye  Grass 

•  Spring  Barley  •  Pasture  Grasses 

•  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  N.  Y.  Grown 

We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more! 


FREE 


1950  SEED  ANNUAL 


You’ll  want  this 
colorful,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  seed  an¬ 
nual.  It’s  full  of 
helpful  infor¬ 
mation  for  farm 
and  garden  plant¬ 
ing.  Send  for 
your  free  copy 
TODAY! 


Write  BOX  70 


"P.  /  ROHRER  &  *)mc. 

SMOKETOWN  -  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


DIBBLE’S 


Tesfec. /  SEED  CORN 


THERE’S  NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  DIBBLE  S 

15  Tested  Varieties,  ALL  highly  specialized  Seed 
Corn — all  guaranteed  over  95%  germination — all 
backed  by  Dibble’s  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee.  Bred  for  YOUR  farm!  There’s 
nothing  better! 

Cornell  Certified  Hybrid  29-3,  Wisconsin  275,  and 
335,  Ohio  M-15,  Ohio  K24,  Lowe  Improved  Hy¬ 
brids  No,  38  and  Moo-Mix,  Mammoth  White 
Dent,  Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Improved  Learn¬ 
ing,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  Golden 
Glow,  8  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Cornell  No. 
11.  Also  Headquarters  for  ALL  Farm 
Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certi¬ 
fied  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 
Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

~  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  Mew  York 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWEft-HoneoyeFallsNY- 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE 

A  LAWN 

YOUR  NEIGHBORS 
ENVY! 


tollm  DWARF  FRUIT 

TREES 

CONSERVE  SPACE 

• 

PRODUCE  FULL  SIZE,  TOP 
QUALITY  FRUIT 


There  are  two  basic 
elements  in  good 
Lawn  Constructing 

l  GOOD  SEED 
2.  PROPER  SEEDING 


Our  free  booklet  "How  to  Moke  a  Lawn" 
gives  you  all  the  dope  on  seeding  plus  helpful 
time-saving  hints.  It  also  includes  a  list  of  all 
the  types  and  mixture  of 
Henderson’s  world-famous 
lawn  grass  seed.  So,  to 
have  your  beautiful  lawn 
this  year,  your  first  step  is  to 

Write  today  for 

» How  to  Make  a 
Lawn” 

IT'S  FREE! 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


30-31  Henderson  Bldg.,  35  Cortland  St.,  N.Y.  7 


USUALLY  BEAR  SECOND 
YEAR  AFTER  PLANTING 


VARIETIES  APPLESs  Cortland,  Red  Delicious, 
McIntosh 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess 
PRICES  $3.75  each,  3  for  $10.50; 

10  trees  $3.00  each;  100  trees  $2.50  each. 

Write  for  our  BIG  FREE  1950  CATALOG 
in  full  color.  Describes  and  illustrates  best 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Shade  Trees.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 

KEUY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

36  MAPLE  STREET,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Falrtand.  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Superfectlon,  a  new  ever¬ 
bearing-  best  introduced  to  date; 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead¬ 
ing  standard  sorts.  Writ  e  today  for 
FREE  COPY  ot  BUNTINGS’  1950 
catalog,  offeringa  complete  line  ot 
roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  containing  valu¬ 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 


Box  28 _ SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


CERTIFIED  AND  GUARANTEED 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 

RANCOCAS  —  CABOT—  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 


6  to  10  inch  (100  for  $12) . 5  for  $1 

12  to  15  inch  (100  for  $25) . 2  for  $1 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $35) . 3  for  $2 


Less  20%  For  Quantities  of  1000 
By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage 
and  packing.  Orders  of  $6  and  over  Free. 
Established  45  Years. 

“Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Sorry  No  Catalog” 
SHADY  LAWN  NURSERY,  INC. 
DEPT.  R,  HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER! 


HEAVY  BEARING,  FAST  GROWING 

BLUEBERRIES  fru 

f "  AA  — 1«,  A,  .  J 


Certified,  early,  mid¬ 
season,  late  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  LITER¬ 
ATURE.  Whole¬ 
salers,  write  for 
prices. 


GALLETTA  BROS. 


**TS  l 


£.43 > 


134  Chew  Rd.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Largest  in  N.  J. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  17.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Over 
80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line—  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy — 
bkso£Bi3=> —  -ws^write  today.  .  M j 

ountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R320,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


GROW  BETTER  BERRIES 


lant  Stegenga's  bigger,  heavier-yielding  Latham 
raspberries,  mammoth  Cumberland,  New  Logan 
lacks,  $3-50;  $5-100.  Strawberries:  new  Robinson, 
remler  $2.25-100;  $4-200.  Hardy,  vigorous,  big-rooted 
>rthem  stock.  Double  State  inspected  and  certified 
isease  free.  Fresh  dug.  Damp  moss  packed.  Easy 
irections  included.  Order  now  while  supply 
ree  Catalog.  STEGENGA’S  BERRY  ACRES, 
a. A  IONIA.  MICHIGAN 


uperfection  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $5.25-100; 
ems  $3.50-100;  Premier  $1.75-100;  Robinson  and 
emple  $2.50-100;  Sodus  Purple  Raspberry  and  Indian 
ummer  $3.25-50;  Latham  and  Taylor  Reds  $5.00-100. 
resh  dug  and  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM.  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  PENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 
.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD 


CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Special  Prices  to  Commercial  Growers  and  Nurseries. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 


Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


$IRAWBERRIE$ 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil,  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  BIllfibCF f  |@S*/(?/Wf/7W4KfW 

Our  1950  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREESl 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


NEW  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hedg’ng,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalog  BETTER  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated 

detail  just  what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  R.  D.  T,homaws.lms^ks  &n!°wn  york 

Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


When  the  ground  is  either  a  sea  of 
mud  or  covered  deep  with  snow, 
there  is  almost  an  end  to  farmwork. 
So  just  pull  up  an  easy  chair  by  the 
fire  and  listen  while  I  tell  you  a 
story.  This  is  about  some  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  who,  100  years  ago,  set 
their  faces  to  the  west,  just  as  their 
old  world  forefathers  had  done.  They 
trekked  1,000  miles  to  establish  a  new 
empire  of  wheat  on  land  then  known 
as  the  Great  American  Desert.  This 
was  a  time  when  both  the  North  and 
the  South  were  in  hot  race  to  settle 
new  territories  so  that  the  new  States 
should  come  in  either  slave  or  free, 
and  thus  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
Senate. 

John  Brown,  a  stern  old  Puritan, 
traveled  the  highways  and  byways  of 
New  England  preaching  his  doctrine 
of  freedom  for  the  Negro.  He  made 
so  many  converts  that  in  time  he  led 
hundreds  of  families  in  a  crusade 
which  was  to  establish  the  new  States 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There  was 
rich  land  to  be  had  for  the  taking, 
so  those  farmers  hitched  their  oxen 
to  the  wagon,  tied  a  plow  on  behind, 
loaded  the  wagon  with  seeds  and  a 
few  necessities,  the  women  and 
children  climbed  on  board  and  away 
they  started.  It  was  an  awful  journey 
for  there  were  no  bridges  across  the 
rivers  and  only  a  rough  trail  to 
follow.  But  they  persevered,  until 
finally  they  had  staked  out  their 
claims  on  the  rich  prairie.  Now,  here 
is  what  they  met:  The  gold  rush  to 
California  was  at  its  height  and  all 
along  the  trail  were  scores  of 
desperadoes,  robbing  and  murdering 
at  will  with  no  established  law  and 
order. 

These  few  examples  will  illustrate 
how  bad  things  were.  Billy  the  Kid 
was  the  worst  hombre  who  ever  rode 
the  West.  Barely  more  than  a  boy,  he 
had  so  many  notches  on  his  gun 
there  was  no  room  for  any  more. 
You  could  just  about  follow  his  trail 
by  the  number  of  new  mounds,  each 
one  with  a  pine  board  at  one  end, 
and  written  on  the  board  the  name  of 
a  man  and  this  inscription:  “He  died 
with  his  boots  on.”  Finally  a  sheriff 
and  posse  captured  Billy.  The  sheriff 
feared  him  so  much  that  he  left  the 
handcuffs  on  and  set  two  deputies  to 
guard  him  day  and  night.  Billy 
killed  both  deputies,  walked  out  on 
the  street,  went  to  the  blacksmith’s 
shop  and  had  the  blacksmith  cut  the 
link  between  the  handcuffs  and  give 
him  a  new  file.  Then  he  mounted  a 
horse  and  galloped  away.  Finally  the 
sheriff  learned  that  Billy  had  a  Mexi¬ 
can  sweetheart,  so  he  hid  in  her 
home.  That  night  when  the  Kid 
opened  the  door,  the  sheriff  blasted 
him  down  with  a  double  barreled 
charge  of  buckshot.  Billy,  too,  “died 
with  his  boots  on.” 

And  another  example  of  how  bad 
things  were.  In  the  county  jail  at 
Fort  Smith  just  on  the  Oklahoma 
border,  they  still  have  the  gallows  on 
which  a  former  sheriff  hung  18 
desperadoes  in  one  day.  It  took  a 
long  time  for  they  were  bad  men 
and  had  to  be  forced  to  walk  the  last 
mile  one  at  a  time.  Finally  it  was  all 


over.  By  sundown  there  was  a  long 
mound  on  Boot  Hill  and  the  old 
familiar  board  with  the  same  in¬ 
scription:  “They  died  with  their  boots 
on.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  country  those 
New  England  farmers  faced  and 
quite  a  number  died  in  protecting 
their  new  homes.  Finally  they  pros¬ 
pered  enough  to  establish  a  big 
county  with  the  new  city  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  as  the  country  seat.  It  was  a 
fine  city  with  a  big  school,  several 
churches,  a  court  house,  a  main  street 
with  stores  and  scores  of  homes. 

One  day,  Jesse  James  and  his  gang 
rode  into  town.  When  they  left  two 
hours  later,  nearly  every  man,  and 
many  women  and  children,  were 
dead  or  dying.  Lawrence  was  a  smok¬ 
ing  ruin.  To  the  outside  world,  Jesse 
James  was  one  of  the  worst  bandits 
that  ever  lived,  but  to  his  own  folks 
he  was  a  hero.  So  after  he  died  the 
family  erected  a  big  monument  to 
his  memory;  it  still  stands  in  western 
Missouri.  Jesse  did  not  die  there, 
however.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
lived  with  his  family  in  a  neat  home 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Howard.  Everyone  in 
town  knew  who  he  really  was  but 
nobody  did  anything  about  it.  One 
day,  his  wife  was  cleaning  house; 
Jesse  and  his  trusted  friend,  Bob 
Ford,  were  chatting  in  the  living 
room.  His  wife  asked  Jesse  to  hang  a 
picture  for  hef’,  so  he  stood  on  a 
chair  facing  the  wall.  At  that  moment 
Ford  shot  Jesse  through  the  back. 
Here  in  the  West,  they  still  sing  a 
popular  ballad  which  has  for  its 
chorus:  “The  dirty  little  coward  that 
shot  Mr.  Howard  laid  Jesse  James  in 
his  grave.” 

John  Brown  finally  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  tried  to  incite  a  slave  up¬ 
rising.  There  he  raided  Harpers  Ferry 
arsenal;  and  was  hanged  at  Charles 
Town.  You  oldtimers  (and  young  folks 
too)  can  still  sing  the  song;  “John 
Brown’s  body  lies  a-mouldering  in 
the  grave,  but  his  soul  goes  marching 
on.”  He  left  many  sturdy  sons  and 
you  will  find  his  descendants  among 
the  prosperous  families  of  Kansas  to¬ 
day. 

Now,  you  understand  why  these 
two  States  produce  so  many  famous 
people.  There  was  Carrie  Nation,  the 
famous  temperance  crusader,  who 
went  from  town  to  town  wrecking 
saloons  with  her  hatchet,  until 
Kansas  finally  became  a  dry  State; 
William  Allen  White,  noted  the 
nation  over  for  his  editorials;  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  three  times  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  and  40  years  ahead 
of  his  time  in  advocating  the  social 
reforms  which  people  scorned  at  that 
time,  but  which  have  since  become 
the  law  of  the  land;  Alf  Landon,  one¬ 
time  presidential  candidate;  Sockless 
Jerry  Simpson,  a  great  secretary  of 
agriculture— and  a  long  list  of  other 
men  and  women  who  became  famous. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  staunch  old 
Puritan  stock  of  rock-ribbed  New 
England  that  these  States  of  the 
Plains  have  become  so  famous  as  the 
breadbaskets  of  the  nation.  L.B.Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Book  Note 

Farm  Wood  Crops  —  By  J.  F. 
Preston.  This  new  text  correlates 
forestry  to  farming  and  shows  that 
the  farm  woodlot  presents  problems 
that  must  be  solved  before  farm 
forestry  can  become  permanently  a 
part  of  agriculture.  The  book  is  a 
technical  guide  to  the  development 
of  farm  forestry  and  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  commercial 
and  integrated  farm  forestry.  The 
economic  angles  of  farm  forestry 
are  presented  and  the  necessary 
techniques  needed.,  in  the  initial 
stages  of  woods  management  are 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  author 
tells  why  the  farmer  should  grow 
wood  as  a  farm  crop  and,  after  he 
has  decided  to  do  it,  how  to  take 
the  essential  steps  in  farm  woodland 
management.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 


York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.75  (New  York 
City  residents  add  eight  cents  sales 
tax). 


ADVT.  —  MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
NOVEMBER  8,  1856 


The  Beard,  &c. 

If  over  18  and  your  Beard, 
Moustache,  &c.  is  of  feeble,  scanty, 
retarded  growth,  the  use  for  a 
short  time  of  the  Tennessee 
Swamp  Shrub  Balsam  will  stimu-  | 
late  them  (harmlessly)  to  a  very 
fine  and  vigorous  growth.  Has 
been  thoroughly  tried  and  found 
infallible.  50cts  and  $1.  cases,  free 
by  mail.  $3,000  has  been  offered 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  this  re¬ 
markable  Balsam.  Particulars  of 
its  discovery  at  Shiloh,  April,  1862, 
free.  Address  John  Rawlins,  767 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  103rd  Annual  Meeting 
at  Columbus,  February  8-10.  Joining 
with  the  growers  for  this  meeting 
Was  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety.  Howard  Wells,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Society,  and  John  Bregger,  of 
the  A.  P.  S.,  presided. 

The  1950  program  was  keyed  to  the 
current  interest  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  Midwest,  namely  marketing  and 
processing.  Speakers  from  10  States 
were  on  the  program.  The  most  in¬ 
tense  interest  was  developed  during 
the  panel  discussions.  The  theme  for 
one  panel  was  marketing  fruit  the 
wholesale  way  and  another  was  on 
marketing  fruit  the  retail  way.  Still 
another  panel  discussion  was  on 
growing  strawberries  and  rapsberries. 

Many  Ohio  growers  market  both 
through  wholesale  and  retail  outlets. 
In  the  wholesale  discussions  it  was 
apparent  that  success  deepnded  upon 
a  large  volume  of  standardized  grades 
and  varieties.  All  of  these  men  oper¬ 
ate  well  over  100  acres  of  apples. 
Most  of  them  have  annual  contacts 
with  large  distributing  agencies. 
Some  of  the  outlets  were  through 
chain  stores.  Some  of  these  growers 
packed  large  volumes  of  apples  in 
consumer  containers,  using  assembly 
line  packing  methods.  As  against  this 
wholesale  technique  of  marketing, 
the  men  on  the  retail  panel  repre¬ 
sented  somewhat  smaller  acreages, 
say  25  acres  up  to  300  acres  of  diversi¬ 
fied  fruits.  In  one  instance  the  grower 
is  situated  near  a  large  city  and  has 
developed  a  highly  satisfactory  out¬ 
let  at  the  orchard  retail  market.  One 
of  the  men  produces  and  sells  an 
average  of  $10,000  worth  of  sweet 
cider  each  year.  Cider  sales  have 
been  placed  on  a  year-round  basis. 
The  best  Fall  and  Winter  varieties 
are  used.  Cider  is  made  during  the 
early  Winter,  frozen  and  stored  in 
barrels  and  then  used  as  needed 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  con¬ 
siderable  volume  is  sold  by  means  of 
a  special  merchandizing  equipment 
designed  by  the  grower  to  cool  the 
cider  for  selling  at  county  and  state 
fairs.  Two  of  the  growers  on  the 
retail  panel  have  developed  truck 
routes  for  distributing  each  week  in 
small  quantities  apples  and  other 
fruits  to  independent  small  stores. 

As  one  listened  to  these  growers 
relate  their  experiences  even  in  a 
tough  year  like  1949,  one  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  quality  of 
fruit,  plus  energy  and  a  certain 
amount  of  ingenuity,  pay  off. 

Two  of  the  out-of-state  growers  on 
the  program  were  M.  E.  Buckman 
from  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  and  L.  V.  Doud 
from  Wabash,  Ind.  Buckman  has  not 
only  had  a  successful  experience  as 
a  grower  but  has  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  farm  processing  of  fruit. 
Doud  has  specialized  in  high  quality 
fruit.  He  is  now  serving  as  president 
of  the  Indiiana  Horticultural  Society. 

The  first  session  was  devoted  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  pest  control.  Results 
of  the  spray  tests  of  1949  on  both 
insecticides  and  fungicides  were  ex¬ 
plained.  Several  growers  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  raised  quesions  about  spray 
costs.  It  was  evident  that  the  growers 
were  aware  of  the  terrific  increase 
in  spraying  costs  in  recent  years. 
There  was  some  demand  for  more 
simplified  spray  recommendations, 


and  a  good  deal  of  intei'est  in  concen¬ 
trate  sprays.  It  was  evident  that  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  on  eliminating 
water  from  the  schedule,  but  none  of 
the  specialists  were  willing  to  sug¬ 
gest  going  over  to  the  concentrate 
spraying  entirely. 

W.  D.  Armstrong,  Kentucky  small 
fruit  specialist,  and  Paul  Shepard, 
Missouri  grape  research  worker, 
helped  to  round  out  a  program  of 
vital  interest  to  this  well  attended 
session.  Strawberries,  raspberries  and 
grapes  were  the  three  small  fruits  on 
the  agenda  this  year.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  red  stele  resis¬ 
tant  varieties  of  strawberries,  arid 
also  a  growing  demand  for  fall  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Bristol,  New  Logan 
and  Cumberland,  in  that  order,  were 
the  black  raspberries  suggested. 

Tom  L.  White,  Chardon,  Ohio,  fruit 
grower  and  ample  syrup  producer, 
was  elected  president  succeeding 
Howard  Wells.  Other  officers  elected 
were  Estel  Dempsey,  first  vice-pres.; 
Jerome  Hull,  second  vice-pres.;  C.  W. 
Ellenwood,  secy.;  and  I.  P.  Lewis, 
treas.  More  than  500  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  Thursday  session. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Blackcaps  Prevent  Soil  Loss 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  started 
growing  vegetables  to  sell,  started  on 
a  little  more  than  one  acre  of  hillside 
on  an  incline  east,  north  and  west. 
This  acre  was  planted  completely  and 
my  crops  looked  good;  one  heavy 
rain,  however,  soon  changed  the  situ¬ 
ation.  There  were  many  small  gullies 
which  led  to  one  large  one,  and  my 
crops  in  the  paths  of  flow  all  went 
south.  Here  was  a  problem.  As  I  re¬ 
call,  there  was  not  much  printed 
then  about  soil  conservation.  It  was 
my  problem  and  my  loss. 

During  the  following  Winter  I  gave 
that  problem  much  thought.  Finances 
were  low  and,  other  than  personal 
man  power,  none  was  available. 
But  there  had  to  be  a  profit  from  that 
hillside  piece.  In  an  adjacent  un¬ 
cultivated  field  there  grew  many  high 
briar  blackberries  and  blackcaps.  I 
dug  up  enough  high  briar  roots  to. set 
15  inches  apart  in  a  300-foot  row 
and  enough  blackcap  roots  to  set  in 
two  more  rows,  from  east  to  west,  to 
stop  rainwater  from  washing  away 
the  soil.  The  berry  roots  were  set 
early  in  March  and  when  the  heavy 
rains  came  the  next  season,  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  top  soil  was  much  retarded. 

The  first  year  that  the  berry  roots 
were  set,  the  canes  grew  and  there 
was  no  profit  except  from  what  grew 
between  the  berry  rows  which  were 
but  10  feet  apart.  The  next  season,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  berries  exceeded  the  vege¬ 
table  profits.  And  the  washing  of  soil 
had  been  stopped. 

Though  I  had  solved  my  garden 
problem  in  conserving  the  topsoil, 
there  were  many  mistakes  made  in 
so  doing.  My  profits  from  the  sale  of 
berries  would  have  been  greater  had 
I  purchased  disease  free  roots.  Also, 
I  set  the  roots  too  close  together  and 
the  rows  not  far  enough  apart.  Dur¬ 
ing  later  years  I  dug  out  the  diseased 
roots,  spaced  the  rest  farther  apart, 
and  eliminated  entirely  two  rows  of 
blackcap  roots.  r.  k.  g. 

Pennsylvania 


Swift’s 


Specialized  Crop  Maker 


Maybe  Zeke  shouldn’t  argue 
with  his  father.  But  it’s  true 
that  new  methods  work  out 
better  in  modem  crop  rais¬ 
ing.  Growers  find  that  New 
Process  BRIMM, Swift’s  spe¬ 
cialized  crop  maker,  helps 
make  bigger,  better  yields 
of  potatoes,  truck  crops  and 
other  special  crops.  Those 
higher  yields  lower  your  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  too. 

Now  made  by  Swift’s  exclu¬ 
sive  manufacturing  process, 
BRIMM  is  so  evenly  blended 
that  each  handful  contains 
the  same  combination  of 
growth  elements  as  the  whole 
bag.  This  important  feature 
is  the  result  of  complete 
mechanical  mixing  followed  by 
complete  chemical  processing. 

Like  all  Swift’s  Plant 
Foods,  BRIMM  is  mechani¬ 
cally  superior  and  remarkably 
uniform  in  four  important 
ways — 1)  uniform  blending, 
mixing,  curing;  2)  uniform 
freedom  from  caking,  lump¬ 
ing,  bridging;  3)  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  through  your  ma¬ 
chines;  4)  uniform  feeding  of 
your  crop  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  growing  season. 

BRIMM  distributes  evenly 
to  each  row  or  hill.  Every 
plant  gets  a  balanced  share  of 
growth  elements.  Your  crop 
gets  a  quick  starting  boost 
and  is  fed  essential  growth 
and  yield  making  nutrients 
right  through  to  harvest. 

Satisfied  users  of  BRIMM 
report  the  best  results  they 
have  ever  experienced.  They 
state  that  their  money  outlay 
for  BRIMM  comes  back 
many  times  over  in  higher- 
grading,  increased  yields. 

To  get  those  bigger  yields 
that  bring  in  extra  money,  use 
BRIMM  this  season.  See 
your  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
and  order  your  full  supply 
early! 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant  Food  Division 
Chicago  9,  III. 


A  Good  Steer 


Labor  is  the  big  expense  item 
in  growing  potatoes  and  truck 
crops.  With  a  big  yield  you  can 
spread  labor  costs  so  that  your 
per- bushel  production  cost 
goes  down.  BRIMM  helps  you 
produce  big,  low-cost  yields. 

*  *  * 

You  know,  people  generally 
take  a  good  product  for 
granted  and  seldom  write  let¬ 
ters  of  praise  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  That’s  why  we  prize 
letters  like  the  following  so 
highly,  and  we  quote: 

“We  used  your  BRIMM  on 
tomatoes  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  with  excellent  results. 
When  BRIMM  was  used,  our 
tomatoes  matured  a  little  ear¬ 
lier,  were  more  uniform  in  size, 
and  much  more  solid  fruit  than 
usual.  I  wish  to  compliment  you 
on  the  quality  of  BRIMM  and 
will  use  more  of  it  next  year.” 

JohnN.  Wright  Jr. 

Federalsburg,  Md. 

*  *  * 

And  here’s  another  quote  from 
a  leading  farm  editor — “You 
can  buy  with  confidence  from 
a  reputable  fertilizer  company. 
Their  products  are  registered. 
You  can  tell  what  you  are 
getting.”  BRIMM  is  made  to 
further  increase  Swift’s  repu~ 
tation  for  quality  products. 

free!  What  others  have 
done,  you  can  do.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  16-page 
booklet  that  tells  you  just 
what  BRIMM  can  do  for  your 
crops.  It  is  a  book  of  facts 
backed  up  by  results  obtained 
by  growers  who  use  BRIMM, 
the  specialized  crop  maker. 
Just  write  to  Plant  Food  Divi¬ 
sion,  Swift  &  Company ,  Chicago 
9,  Illinois  and  ask  for  your  copy. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of  the  RED  STEER 


Blackcap  raspberries  planted  as  shown  have  prevented  soil  washing  on  this 
hillside  and  in  addition  have  supplied  some  nice  fruit  to  R.  K.  Griswold , 
Coatesville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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CHILEAN  NITRATE 


1*  Natural*  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

2.  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitrogen 
is  100  per  cent  nitrate. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
sodium  equivalent  to  about  35% 
sodium  oxide  (Na20) .  This  acts  like 
potash  (KaO)  and  helps  to  make  the 
phosphate  in  the  soil  more  available. 

4.  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

5.  Other  Plant  Food  Elements. 

Chilean  Nitrate  contains  small 
quantities  of  other  elements  that 
contribute  to  strong,  healthy  plant 
growth,  such  as  manganese,  potas¬ 
sium,  magnesium,  boron,  calcium, 
iron,  siflphur,  copper  and  zinc. 

6.  Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Nitrate 


comes  in  free-flowing  pellets  —  easy 
to  handle  and  to  apply  in  any  dis¬ 
tributor. 

7.  Quick  Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  immediately  and  completely 
available. 

8.  Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 

9.  Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  practical  farm 
experience. 

10.  Doubly  Profitable  —  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield.  Consistently  excellent 
effects  of  heavy  applications  year 
after  year  upon  crop  and  soil  alike 
make  it  an  outstandingly  profitable, 
economical 
nitrate. 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  NATURAL  SODA! 


Know  how  to 
get  better  crops, 
bigger  yields, 

MORE  PROFITS  i 


Here  is  a  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
you  how.  It’s  an  up-to-the-minute 
collection  of  the  latest  information 
on  clovers,  oats,  alfalfa,  corn,  pas¬ 
tures,  etc.  Tells  all  about  "Buffalo” 
Alfalfa,  "Cumberland”  Clover, 

“Clinton  11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

* 

and  other  new  seeds  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity. 

I 

It  also  gives  you  profitable,  practical 
tips  on  applying  fertilizers,  cutting 
silage,  controlling  insect  pests  and 
many  other  tested  methods  that  mean 
better  crops,  bigger  yields  —  more 
money  in  your  pocket. 


Write  today  for  your  copy.  Address 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  33a 


FREE! 


Landisville  (Lancaster 
Countv).  Penna. 


Christmas  Trees  Pay  Up  To  $1,000.  per  acre.  Save 
2  to  4  years  .  .  .  plant  transplants  3  and  4  year,  vis; 
Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine  .  .  .  Blue,  Black 
Hill,  Norway  and  White  Spruce  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00; 
1000-$55.0®.  Also  choice  of  five  varieties  2  year.  Seed¬ 
lings  50  of  each  .  .  .  250- $8. 50  prepaid.  UNADILLA 
NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY.  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  LADINO  CLOVER 

—99.50%  Pure  1  lb.  $2.35;  5  lbs.  $11.50;  10  lbs.  $22.50; 
uQ  'bs.  $44.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or 

C.0.i>.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Bex  554,  Archbold,  Ohio 


BLUE  $ 
SPRUCE! 


1 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4"  to 
10"  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c.) 
Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


■*  ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-330  Fryeburg,  Maine 


100 


FEET  OF  6d 

AMOUR  RIVER  PRIVET  T 

HEDGE" 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Fast-growing  .  .  .  needs  almost 
no  attention.  Fills  well  without  gaps 
-the  best  background  hedging  plant  you 
can  buy.  You  get  50  plants  (6"  to  12"),  all 
well  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  2  feet  apart. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  Just 
pay  postman  $1  plus  postal  charges ! 

NAUGHT0N  FARMS  INC.,  Depr.HC149,Waxohathie,Tex. 


BETTER  NURSERY  STOCK 
FOR  LESS  MONEY!  Varieties.  ! 

Hardy  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  arid  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees  in  DWARF,  Standard,  and  Giant  Sizes. 
Giant  Blueberries.  One  Tear  and  Bearing  Age  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries  and  Boysenberries,  Grape  Plants, 
1  year,  2  year  and  Bearing  Age.  Nut  Trees.  Certified 
Strawberry  Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb.  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Everblooming  Roses.  Shrubs.  Evergreens. 
Ornamental  Trees.  Perennials.  Climbing  Vines.  Hedg¬ 
ing.  Glads.  Dahlias.  Iris.  CATALOG  FREE. 
ZILKE  BROTHERS  NURSERY,  BARODA,  MICH. 


yr  (1  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK¬ 

BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  BOYSENBERRIES, 
GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


r 


Large,  healthy  3-to-4  year-o.d  6- 
to- 14-in.  trees.  10  ea.  Blue  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce,  Red  Pine.  Seotch 
Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog;  write  Box  20B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


March  18,  1950 


Soil  Management  in  Peach 
Orchards 

Part  II 

Before  the  first  World  War,  soil 
fertility  was  maintained  in  the  peach 
orchard  in  about  the  same  manner 
as  for  field  crops.  Manures  and  some¬ 
times  complete  fertilizers  were  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  and  used.  Under 
such  management  system,  “diseases” 
such  as  rosettes,  due  to  zinc  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  leaf  scorch,  due  to  po¬ 
tassium  deficiency,  were  uncommon. 
Troubles  such  as  these  have  become 
more  apparent  in  recent  years.  Some 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
much  of  the  trouble  in  peach  orchards 
might  be  blamed  upon  the  use  of 
nitrogen-only  fertilizers.  Still  others 
believe  that  many  of  the  nutritional 
diseases  cropping  up  in  peach  or¬ 
chards  are  due  to  a  lack  of  minor 
elements  such  as  manganese  and 
zinc.  They  feel  that  much  of  the 
minor  element  reserves  have  been 
eroded  from,  and  leached  out  of,  the 
relatively  light  peach  soils  and  are 
now  deficient. 

Plant  Nutrients  Needed 

Practically  everyone  is  agreed  that 
nitrogen  is  the  element  most  likely  to 
become  deficient  in  Eastern  peach 
orchards.  But  neither  a  peach  tree 
nor  a  peach  fruit  is  made  up  of 
nitrogen  and  water  alone.  An  average 
peach  orchard  will  remove  from  an 
acre  of  soil,  in  20  years,  the  follow¬ 
ing  plant  nutrients:  200  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  1,300  pounds  of  po¬ 
tassium  oxide,  80  pounds  of  calcium 
oxide  and  90  pounds  of  magnesium 
oxide,  in  addition  to  900  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  Also,  smaller  amounts  of 
certain  minor  elements  such  as  zinc, 
manganese,  copper,  iron  and  boron 
are  removed  from  the  soil.  These 
elements  are  just  as  essential  for  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  fruit 
as  is  nitrogen. 

Many  States  recommend  nitrogen- 
only  fertilizer  for  peach  trees.  Such 
a  recommendation  is  not  without 
good  foundation.  Field  experiments 
in  these  States  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  there  has  been  no 
response  to  any  of  the  major  fertil¬ 
izer  elements  (nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium) 
other  than  nitrogen.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  a  waste  of  the 
growers’  money  to  recommend  that 
they  add  these  other  elements  when 
no  response  could  be  expected  from 
them.  It  should  not  be  assumed, 
though,  that  these  fertilizer  elements 
will  never  be  needed  in  these  peach 
orchards.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many 
growers  apply  these  materials  to 
their  cover  crop  anyway,  they  are 
probably  maintaining  the  supply  of 
these  materials  in  their  orchards. 

Nitrogen  Applications 

Nitrogen  applied  in  split  appli¬ 
cations  has  given  good  results  in 
New  Jersey  and  some  other  States, 
particularly  on  the  lighter  soils.  Data 
from  Illinois  show  that  peaches  con¬ 
tinue  to  absorb  nitrogen  throughout 
the  fruit  development  period.  During 
wet  years  especially,  if  all  of.  the 
nitrogen  has  been  applied  in  one 
early  spring  application,  most  of  it 
may  have  leached  out  by  midseason. 
When  this  happens,  fruit  size,  and 
thus  total  yield,  are  reduced.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  on  the  late 
maturing  varieties.  Some  of  the 
Southern  States  have  found  that, 


when  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  is  ap¬ 
plied  about  two  weeks  before  bloom, 
and  the  other  half  three  months 
later,  better  response  is  obtained  than 
by  the  standard  “one  shot”  method. 
Growth  has  been  found  to  continue 
no  longer  in  the  Fall  with  split 
applications  than  with  the  single 
application.  Some  States  have  found 
that  the  addition  of  a  fall  application 
of  nitrogen  has  given  good  results. 
When  applied  on  loamy  soils,  this 
fall  application  has  given  the  trees 
an  early  vigorous  start  the  following 
Spring.  No  significant  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen  due  to  leaching  during  the 
Winter  appears  to  occur  under  most 
conditions.  With  fall  applications  of 
nitrogen,  another  one  is  usually 
needed  in  the  Spring  about  two 
weeks  before  bloom. 

Most  peach  trees  are  benefited  by 
annual  applications  of  nitrogen.  On 
the  lighter  soils,  potassium  appears 
to  be  of  benefit  in  some  cases.  There 
are  few  cases,  except  on  the  lighter 
very  sandy  soils,  where  phosphorus 
has  given  beneficial  response.  When 
a  complete  fertilizer  is  used  on  the 
orchard  cover  crop,  there  appears  to 
be  no  need  to  include  phosphorus  or 
potassium  in  the  individual  tree 
fertilization  program.  Experiments  in 
North  Carolina,  California  and  West 
Virginia,  in  addition  to  several  other 
States,  have  shown  that  phosphorus 
is  the  least  likely  element  to  become 
deficient  in  peach  trees.  In  fact,  Cali¬ 
fornia  data  indicate  that  the  best 
producing  peach  orchards  are  on  the 
soils  containing  the  lowest  amounts 
of  phosphorus.  It  would  appear  that 
under  most  conditions  in  the  East, 
phosphorus  can  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  even  eliminated,  in  many  peach 
fertilization  programs. 

Amounts  of  Fertilizer 

The  amount  of  any  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
trees  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  For 
most  peach  orchards  on  fertile  soils, 
where  cover  crops  are  needed  to 
control  erosion,  about  400  pounds  of 
7-7-7  fertilizer  per  acre  should  be 
sufficient.  On  infertile  lighter  soils 
this  amount  should  be  increased  to 
about  600  pounds  per  acre.  On  level 
sites  where  erosion  is  not  a  problem, 
and  a  heavy  cover  crop  growth  is 
not  needed,  the  overall  application  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  can  be  elimin¬ 
ated  or  greatly  reduced.  For  the  tree 
itself,  the  application  of  one-third  to 
one-half  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  year  of  tree  age  is  a  general  rule 
to  follow.  This  should  be  applied  in 
a  wide  circle  around  the  tree  just 
beyond  the  drip  of  the  branches.  The 
individual  tree  must  be  considered, 
however,  and  this  amount  may  need 
to  be  increased  for  some  trees  in  the 
orchard  and  reduced  for  others.  A 
general  observation  by  the  grower  as 
to  the  tree’s  general  growth  should 
be  made.  Thus,  a  young  non-bearing 
tree,  making  a  good  thick  terminal 
growth  of  18  inches,  is  usually  receiv¬ 
ing  enough  nitrogen.  Bearing  trees 
making  at  least  12  inches  of  such 
growth  also  appear  to  be  receiving 
enough  nitrogen. 

There  have  been  no  definite  soil  pH 
limits  set  at  which  peaches  perform 
the  best.  Good  crops  and  good  trees 
have  been  grown  on  soils  with  a  pH 
between  4.5  and  7.0.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  overlime  in  some  peach 
orchards  in  New  Jersey.  There  is 
evidence  that  indicates  that  this 
practice  may  be  more  widespread 


An  effect  of  overliming  on  peach  trees.  Note  the  dying  tree  in  foreground 
and  the  nearby  dead  trees  and  branches.  The  soil  in  this  orchard  had  an 
average  pH  of  7.0  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 
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SAVE  That  Silo! 

Save  money,  too!  If  your  present 
wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  shape,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  collapsed  . . . 

REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1.  Good  material  in  your  present 
silo  —  for  Economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  Insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” —  for  Strength,  add¬ 
ed  insulation  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer,  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with. 


C RAINS'S  THE  NAME 


If  building  NEW, 
you  can  SAVE  by  using 
Crainelox  with  your  own  | 
Stave  lumber.  So,  building 
or  rebuilding,  write 
for  details. 


Crair.e,  Inc.,  320  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


y«ur  SOIL  CONSERVATION 


Program  Accomplished  Hosier  ai 
Great  Savings  with  an,,. 


Smooth  Your  Fields  and  Streamline  Youi* 
Farm  for  Operation  at  REDUCED  COSTS 

Every  soil  conservation  practice  including  contour 
planting,,  terracing,  surface  drainage,  grass  water¬ 
ways,  elimination  of  gully  erosion  and  seeding  to 
permanent  pastures  can  be  accomplished  much  easier 
and  with  greater  savings  by  using  the  EVERSMAN 
AUTOMATIC  tAND  LEVELER  and  DIRT  MOVER  with 
your  own  tractor  and  on  your  own  time. 

The  use  of  the  EVERSMAN  before  seeding  land 
down  to  pastures  and  meadows  will  give  you  a 
smooth  field  and  a  superior  seed  bed.  You  can  thus 
obtain  a  better  stand  using  a  smaller  amount  of  ex¬ 
pensive  seed  and  also  make  mowing,  raking,  harvest- 
'"S  °r  baling  easier  and  more  efficient.  Elimination 
of  high  spots  and  low  spots,  dead  furrows,  back  fur¬ 
rows,  gully  erosion  and  ponds  will  give  better  stands 
°mi  Lncrea?e<^  production  from  all  crops.  Cultivating 
w,l]  pe  easier,  mechanical  harvesting  faster  and  more 
efficient,  saving  maintenance  and  service  costs  for 
years  to  come. 

The  EVERSMAN  comes  in  six  sires  with  mechani- 
S®'  or  hydraulic  control  and  is  priced  from  $265.00, 
FOB  Denver.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Men¬ 
ton  size  of  tractor  and  number  of  acres  farmed. 

®  America't  leading  Land  Leveler  Sine •  1928  • 

EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Oept.  79  •  Curtis  and  Fifth  •  Denver  4,  Colo. 


MpOHEVEN’S 

FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 
..  Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 
MOORE’S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Swedesboro  I,  N.  J. 


Correction  of  - manganese-deficiency 
symptoms  on  peach  leaves.  Left  leaf 
is  from  a  tree  treated  with  manga¬ 
nese  sulfate;  •  right  leaf  is  from  an 
untreated  adjacent  tree.  Note  the  in- 
terveinal  chlorosis. 

than  was  originally  believed.  A  high 
pH  does  not  seem  to  be  as  necessary 
for  fruit  trees  as  for  many  field  crops. 
The  practice  of  basing  liming  recom¬ 
mendations  upon  those  given  for  field 
crops,  in  the  same  area,  may  be  un¬ 
sound.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some 
liming  is  beneficial  to  peaches  upon 
very  acid  sites  that  have  gone  un¬ 
limed  for  several  years.  It  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined,  however, 
whether  the  effects  of  this  liming  are 
due  wholly  to  the  “sweetening”  effect 
of  the  lime  or  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  calcium 
and  magnesium  which  the  lime  may 
contain. 

Lime  and  the  Minor  Elements 

There  is  evidence  which  indicates 
that  certain  minor  elements  may 
become  tied  up  in  the  soil  by  the  use 
of  too  much  lime.  Fruit  trees,  such  as 
peaches  and  apples,  appear  to  be 
quite  sensitive  to  a  lack  of  these  so- 
called  minor  elements.  Trees  may 
become  unhealthy  and  low  yielding 
due  to  a  lack  of  such  materials  as 
zinc;  while  cover  crops  growing  on 
the  same  soil  may  be  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Therefore,  when  liming,  the 
tree  shoulld  be  considered  ahead  of 
the  cover  crop. 

In  view  of  present  knowledge,  it 
would  probably  be  safer  to  maintain 
the  pH  of  the  soil  at  about  5.5  in  most 
peach  orchards.  On  the  Coastal  Plain 
dolomitic  or  high  magnesium  lime 
appears  to  be  the  best  liming  ma¬ 
terial  to  use. 

At  least  three  States  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard  have  recently  dis¬ 
covered  minor  element  deficiencies  in 
peaches  and  apples.  Zinc  and  manga¬ 
nese  deficiencies  have  for  several 
years  been  known  to  occur  in  peaches 
and  other  deciduous  fruits  in  Florida, 
California,  and  other  States.  A  de¬ 
ficiency  of  either  of  these  two  ele¬ 
ments,  when  severe,  is  usually  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  very  characteristic  leaf 
mottle  on  peach  leaves.  Recent  data, 
however,  indicate  that  no  deficiency 
pattern  needs  to  show  up  in  a  tree 
before  a  minor  element  becomes 
limiting  to  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 

In  the  light  of  present  evidence, 
the  following  minor  elements,  in  the 
order  listed,  may  be  deficient  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  area:  boron,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  perhaps  copper. 
When  using  minor  element  fertilizers, 
great  caution  is  necessary.  They  are 
needed  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  are  the  major  elements.  Too 
large  a  dose  may  result  in  severe  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree.  For  example,  one- 
fifth  of  a  pound  of  borax  will  usually 
take  care  of  the  boron  requirements 
of  a  mature  peach  tree  for  three 
years.  Like  salt,  a  little  bit  goes  a 
long  way.  Harry  K.  Bell 


Profit  of  Plank  Roads  —  The 
Waterville  and  Utica  road,  19  miles 
long,  and  costing  $34,000,  has  just  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  laid 
by  for  repairs.  The  Utica  and  Bridge- 
water  road,  20  miles  long,  and  cost¬ 
ing  $40,000  pays  25  per  cent.  — 
Moore-s  Rural  New-Yorker ,  Jan.  10, 
1850,  page  14. 


Plantinq  ana  seeuu.yr  • 

.  Disc  Harrowing,  Fertilizing/ 

Soray  naV  WorktaS  »P  ^ 
ing,  Belt  work,  Clea, 

ing  brush, j °w  "g  furrows,  Hill 

wimg,  Ron- * 

i  machines,  generators,  el 
I  tors  and  compressors,  am 

I  i:plichy  l;P^"ed 

HL  without  tools. 


NEW  3  H,  P.  MODEL  WM" 

with  4  speed  drive,  Briggs  &  Stratton' 
Model  9  engine,  heavy  one  piece 
steel  frame.  Patented  “Quick-Hitch”, 
and  other  Simplicity  pioneered  fea* 
tures. 

$219*50*  Implements  Extra 


,•  Put  a  Simplicity  Utility  Trac¬ 
tor  to  work  on  your  farm  and 
you'll  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  this  low  cost,  all 
around  dependable  helper.  It 
pays  for  its  keep  in  more  pro¬ 
ductive  working  hours  and  the 
wide  variety  of  jobs  it  handles 
while  your  big  tractor  is  doing 
field  work.  Anybody  on  the 
farm  can  handle  a  Simplicity, 
it’s  so  easy  and  safe  to  operate. 
Simplicity  is  the  only  utility 
tractor  with  efficiently  con¬ 
trolled  4  speed  drive  to  give 
you  exactly  the  speed  and  pow¬ 
der  you  need  for  every  job.  Light 
,  weight,  perfectly  balanced,  gear 
.driven,  fully  enclosed  gears, 
engineered  for  rugged  use  day 
after  day. 


NEW  2  H.  P.  MODEL  "Lw 

A  twin  to  the  ”M"  designed  for' 
lighter  work.  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Model  N  engine,  patented  "Quick- 
Hitch”  and  other  Simplicity  engi¬ 
neered  features.  1 

7 

$149  ,50  *  I  Implements  Extra' 


/ 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


for  a  demonstration 


Compare  Simplicity  tractors  and  !m*v 
plements  with  any  other  line  — fea¬ 
ture  for  feature.  And  compare  the 
prlcel  You'll  agree  it's  America’s 
biggest  utility  tractor  value.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  folder  and  the 
name  and  address  of  your  nearest 
Simplicity  dealer.  Address  Dept.  F-L  j 

^Prices  F.O.B.  Port  Washington,  Wis, 
Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast 


^vimplicitu 

AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  GARDEN  TRACTOR  VALUE 


‘DEALE'RS  WANTEV 


limited  number  of  valuable  Simplicity 
dealer  franchises  available.  Write  today 
describing  your  sales  and  service  foci  I  i- 


Simplicity  Manufacturing  Company 


ties.  Include  credit  reference  to  expedite 


Port  Washington,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


your  inquiry. 
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fJRST  with  Front  Wheel 
Drive,  Easier  Visibility  and 
"Turn-on-a-dime"  Steering 


This  powerful  5  H.P.  light  riding  trac¬ 
tor  performs  all  your  gardening  work 
with  ease  and  comfort.  Provides  better 
row-visibility,  and  more  accurate  work¬ 
ing,  for  all  work  tools  are  directly 
ahead  of  you  as  you  drive.  Front  Wheel 
drive  permits  turning  in  its  own  length 
to  reduce  unproductive  headlands.  With 
BOLENS  all-season  work  implements, 
the  RIDEMASTER  is  today’s  most  val¬ 
uable  light  tractor  —  for  more  profit¬ 
able  crops  at  less  effort.  See  it  at  your 
Bolens  dealer  or  write  for  complete 
details. 


J  BOLE  NS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

f  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Co rp 
~  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WISCONSIN 

BOLENS  -  World’s  Leading 

Carden  Tractor  Since  1919 


Address  Dept.  259-3 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder- 
Mulcher-Cultivator- 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick,  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  the  soil,  work 
the  surface  into  a  level, 
moisture  -  retaining  mulch. 
A  woman  or  boy  can  use  it 
— do  more  and  better  work 
than  10  men  with  hoes. 

New  Improved  Models 

Roller  bearings,  tubular 
steel  handle,  ventilated 
filler  drum  and  other  new 
features  further  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  tending  gar¬ 
den  with  a  BARKER. 


Saves  You  Time —  Write  for  literature,  sizes 

Saves  You  Labor  and  new  low  prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  bo©  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  a 


Every  Grower  should  have  liay  tier's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soli, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
Grapes.Blueberries, Rasp  berries, Boysen- 
berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNEB  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


A  4-H  Boy  Visits  Switzerland 

(Continued  from  Page  290) 


Anna  Schneider,  17  years  old,  has 
finished  her  high  school  training  and 
is  likewise  working  on  the  family 
farm.  When  she  marries,  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  dowry  money  calculated 
on  the  amount  of  time  she  'has  spent 
working  on  the  farm.  The  actual 
amount  of  money  per  day  is  meager 
but,  when  accumulated  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  it  comes  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum — for  the  Swiss. 

The  principal  crops  in  the  Bern 
area  are  potatoes  and  wheat.  Dairy 
cows  are  also  important  and  much 
of  the  milk  in  the  area  is  made  into 
cheese. 

One  of  my  first  inquiries  was  about 
the  usual  schedule  of  a  typical  day 
on  a  Swiss  farm.  I  learned  that  we 
would  begin  work  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Thus,  my  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  Swiss  farming  was  a  pitch- 
fork  in  my  hand  at  four  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  very  early  routine  was  only  a 
temporary  measure  and  after  a 
couple  of  weeks  we  all  began  the 
day  at  five  o’clock  in  a  crisp,  re¬ 
freshing  atmosphere  with  the  pride 
of  the  Swiss  mountain  peaks  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  distant  horizon  re¬ 
flecting  their  perpetually  white  caps 
in  the  thin  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Our  first  task  each  morning  was  to 
cut  and  haul  a  load  of  clover  to  the 
barn.  This  was  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  cows  were  kept  in  the  barn 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Every 
morning  one  sees  the  farmhand 
walking  toward  the  clover  field  with 
a  thin,  but  razor  sharp,  scythe  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  shoulder  and  the  hand 
carved  wooden  case  for  the  whetstone 
hanging  from  his  belt  over  his  hip, 
flopping  against  his  leg  with  each 
step  of  his  plodding  gait.  Immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  this  task, 
breakfast  is  served.  Potatoes,  sugar¬ 
less  coffee  and  bread  constitute  the 
average  Swiss  farmer’s  breakfast. 
The  potatoes  are  boiled,  then  fried, 
and  served  while  still  warm.  The 
bread,  white,  tasty  and  light,  is 
baked  on  many  farms  as  it  was  baked 
centuries  ago.  A  large  stone  oven  in 
the  kitchen  with  an  old  iron  door  can 
still  be  seen  in  most  farm  homes.  A 
fire  in  the  oven  heats  the  stones,  then 
the  warm  ashes  are  scraped  out  and 
the  dough  is  placed  in  the  oven.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  delicious  tastiness 
of  this  bread  despite  its  thick  crust. 
The  oven  usually  serves  another  pur¬ 
pose  also — the  largest  portion  of  the 
large  oven  extends  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  thus  heating  that  room  in 
the  cold  Winter  months. 

The  social  life  of  the  Swiss  farmer 
centers  around  the  family.  At  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  which  are  quite  as 
frequent  as  ours  in  America,  the  farm 
family  comes. as  a  unit  in  the  fami¬ 
liar  horse  and  buggy,  on  bicycle  or 
by  foot  —  only  occasionally  in  an 
automobile.  In  the  Summer  the  social 
events  are  held  out-of-doors  with 
cider,  wine  and  beer  as  refreshments. 
The  families  visit  with  one  another 
over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  often  dance. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
social  events  are  carried  out  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  admired;  it  is  rarely 
seen  in  our  social  events.  The  satis¬ 
faction  received  from  such  events  is 
also  beyond  that  which  we  are  nor¬ 
mally  accustomed  to. 


Although  farm  families  in  Switzer¬ 
land  derive  great  enjoyment  from 
their  community  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing  feasts,  I  believe  that  mountain 
climbing  still  serves  as  the  greatest 
source  of  entertainment  for  rural  and 
suburban  dweller  alike.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  climb  one  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  with  my  hosts — Le  Kassereg 
in  the  French  sector  of  Switzerland, 
6,500  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the 
valleys  of  this  snowless  mountain 
many  farmers  pasture  their  young 
and  non-milking  stock  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  Swiss  farmer  will  com¬ 
bine  the  task  of  visiting  his  stock 
with  a  mountain  climbing  trip.  Ours 
was  a  trip  such  as  this. 

In  the  afternoon  one  hot  mid¬ 
summer  day,  Harry  and  John 
Schneider  and  I  rode  by  train  to  the 
base  of  this  mountain.  With  sacks  on 
our  backs  and  each  of  us  equipped 
with  a  walking  stick,  we  began  the 
steady,  slow  climb  on  the  narrow 
rocky  footpath  that  wound  along  the 
steep  mountain  slope.  With  each  step 
the  distance  to  the  valley  floor  below 
increased  and  the  slope  below  us  be¬ 
came  more  rocky.  One  slip  would 
mean  a  disastrous  fall  of  hundreds 
of  feet.  After  three-quarters  of  an 
hour’s  continuous  ascent,  we  finally 
arrived  at  what  to  me  looked  like  the 
top.  But  it  was  only  the  rim  of  the 
first  valley,  and  the  grazing  cattle 
could  be  seen  in  the  valley  several 
hundred  feet  below.  Before  us  and 
above  us  was  Kassereg,  our  goal. 
After  stopping  for  a  little  while  on 
the  rim  of  the  first  valley  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey  to  the  next  valley 
and  then  began  to  climb  up  again. 
This  time  the  narrow  path  was 
steeper  and  more  hazardous.  The 
valley  below  retreated  farther  and 
farther  away  with  each  step  we  took 
and  the  horizon  before  us  seemed 
very  close,  but  it  was  still  in  the 
distance  as  darkness  overtook  us  on 
our  arrival  at  one  of  the  many  cow 
barns  in  the  second  valley.  The  barn, 
an  old  wooden  structure,  also  served 
as  the  living  quarters  for  the  couple 
that  lived  here  and  watched  over 
the  cows  in  the  valley. 

In  one  end  of  the  barn  a  room 
served  as  the  kitchen  with  an  iron 
stove  in  the  center  of  the  room.  After 
leaving  the  stove,  the  smoke  found 
it  own  way  to  the  opening  in  the 
roof  above.  In  many  of  these  barns  a 
large  fireplace  is  the  only  means  of 
heat  for  cooking  and  heating.  Over 
these  large  fireplaces  large  copper, 
soot-blackened  kettles  hung  from 
their  hooks.  In  these  kettles  the 
keeper  will  make  cheese  from  the 
milk  of  several  cows.  The  cheese  is 
taken  to  the  village  and  sold  or  traded 
for  necessary,  household  needs.  De¬ 
spite  the  conditions  under  which  this 
cheese  is  made,  the  skilled  and  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  of  the  Swiss  cheese- 
maker  produces  a  really  delicious 
cheese. 

Herr  Schneider  is  a  member  of  a 
farmers’  cooperative  that  hires  herds¬ 
men  to  watch  over  the  many  herds 
in  these  upper  valleys  during  -the 
summer  months.  There  may  be  any¬ 
where  from  a  dozen  to  40  or  50  mem¬ 
bers  in  one  grazing  co-op.  A  herds¬ 
man  usually  takes  care  of  all  the 
members’  cows  although,  when  the 
number  is  great,  the  stock  is  divided 


Henry  Schneider,  at  left,  and  John  Schneider ,  at  right,  both  sons  of  one  of 
the  author’s  hosts,  flank  the  author  as  they  stop  for  a  rest  during  a 

mountain  climb. 
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between  two  or  three  valleys  with 
one  herdsman  for  each  valley. 

The  hay  mow  in  the  herdsman’s 
home  was  our  bedroom.  Here  my 
companions  and  I,  with  about  .a 
dozen  other  people,  spent  part  of  the 
night,  resting  in  the  fragrance  of  old 
hay.  Unfortunately,  my  sleep  was 
interrupted  by  my  companions  at 
three  o’clock  the  following  morning 
because  plans  had  been  made  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  trek  upward  to  see  the  sun¬ 
rise  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  peak  seemed  like  an  arm’s  reach' 
away  but  it  was  really  two  hours 
away.  The  rough  and  rocky  path 
wound  steadily  up  and  the  valley  be¬ 
low  as  we  slowly  but  cautiously 
plodded  upward  with  a  monotonous 
pace.  Our  packs  seemed  to  get  heavier 
and  our  large  work  shoes  fell  hard 
against  the  rocky  road.  When  we 
approached  the  top,  the  path  was  cut 
through  the  stone  slope  straight  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  6,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  top  was  about 
40  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.  Yet, 
within  half  an  hour  after  we  reached 
the  top,  about  30  others,  both  men 
and  women,  had  joined  us  and  were 
waiting  patiently  for  the  spectacular 
sunrise.  At  first  I  wondered  who  all 
the  people  were  who  had  climbed  for 
three  tiring  hours  to  see  an  ordinary 
sunrise.  Later  I  found  that  most  of 
these  people  were  farmers  whose 
purpose  was  the  same  as  ours — to 
visit  their  pastured  stock.  Later  I 
learned  that  one  of  the  group  made 
it  an  early  Sunday  morning  habit  to 
climb  this  peak.  It  was  certainly 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  tedious 
task  as  pleasure  but  on  second 
thought  I  realized  that  the  deep  satis¬ 
faction  a  Swiss  receives  from  his 
country’s  natural  beauty  is  a  normal 
segment  of  the  Swiss  tradition  and 
his  simple  philosophy  of  living. 

After  five  weeks  with  Herr 
Schneider  I  moved  on  to  the  second 
farm,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
IFYE  program.  This  new  farm, 
owned  by  Albert  Feitnecht,  lies  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  warm  spaci¬ 
ous  Lake  Maggiore  in  southern 
Switzerland  near  Locarno,  the  fam¬ 
ous  tourist  resort.  Although  Switzer¬ 
land  is  relatively  small,  the  climatic 
and  geographical  differences  of  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  Switzerland  are 
comparable  to  the  climatic  differences 
of  several  thousand  miles  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  No  longer  were 
the  beautiful  white  caps  of  distant 
mountains  visible.  Instead  there 
were  low  lying  fertile  hills  with 
villages  and  vineyards  on  their  slopes. 
The  cold,  clear  blue  lakes  of  the 
northern  Alps  also  differed  from  the 
warm  waters  of  the  southern  Swiss 
lakes.  All  in  all,  this  was  a  different 
country,  but  still  one  could  sense  the 
true  Swiss  tradition  in  the  people’s 
dress  and  habits,  and  the  architect¬ 
ural  design  of  their  homes. 

The  Feitnecht  farm  of  some  80 
acres  carries  40  Brown  Swiss  milk¬ 
ing  cows  and  the  ordinary  crops  • — 
corn,  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  are 
raised.  Tobacco  and  fruit  also  pros¬ 
per  on  this  farm.  All  the  milk  of  the 
region  is  sold  in  a  fluid  milk  market. 
There  were  two  boys  in  Herr 
Feitnecht’s  family,  both  of  them 
preparing  for  a  future  in  agriculture. 
One  of  the  boys,  Albert,  Jr.,  was 
studying  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Zurich.  Rudolph,  the  other  boy, 
worked  as  an  apprentice  on  another 
farm.  There  was  also  a  daughter,  14 
years  old,  and,  while  I  cannot  recall 
her  name,  I  do  know  she  was  a  very 
cheerful  and  helping  hand  around 
the  kitchen.  The  short  prayer  she 
said  at  each  mealtime  still  lingers  in 
my  memory. 

Vineyards,  apple  and  pear  or¬ 
chards,  garden  products  and  dairy¬ 
ing  all  seem  to  be  important  on  the 
farmlands  in  southern  Switzerland. 
Generally  the  three  crops  grown  per 
field  include  potatoes,  silage  corn  and 
wheat.  The  humid  climate  and  the 
long  growing  season  all  make  for 
very  desirable  farming  conditions. 

To  me,  the  most  spectacular  phase 
of  my  stay  on  this  farm  was  the 
short  visit  which  my  host  and  I  paid 
to  a  nearby  mountain  village.  The 
village  of  65  persons  was  situated 
high  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  large 
mountain  range.  The  village  had  the 
customary  church,  with  its  gleaming 
steeple  erect  above  all  the  structures 
around  it;  a  small  one-room  school 
house  which  had  seen  nearly  all  of 
the  memlbers  of  the  village  pass 
through  its  portals,  and  a  restaurant 
where  visitors  or  cattle  buyers  are 
taken  to  discuss  and  discourse  over  a 
glass  of  Swiss  wine.  The  streets  are 
narrow  cobblestoned  footpaths,  mak- 
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SPECIAL 
LOW  PRICES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  FROM  THE 

WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER 

OF  DIESEL-AMERICAN 

AUTOMATIC  HEATING  EQUIPMENT 


DIESEL-AMERICAN 

OIL  BURNER 

Aero -dynamic  atom¬ 
ization.  Air  balance 
control.  Fin-type 
housing.  Approved 
by  N.  Y.  City  Board 
of  Standards  and 
Appeals.  SPECIAL 


DIESEL-AMERICAN  fo) 

OIL  FURNACE 

SPECIAL 

ISO 


$1995.0 


Manufacturer’s 
rating  500  E.D.R. 

-Steam.  Latest 
tubeless  design  in  beautiful  two- 
tone  extended  jacket.  Consists  of 
base,  boiler,  jacket,  set  of  steam  or 
hot  water  trim. 


ROOM  AIR  CONDITIONER  UNIT 

SPECIAL 


$279 


50 


Circulates  clean,  comfortable,  health¬ 
ful  air  summer  and  winter. 

Above  Prices  Oo  Not  Include  Installation 

3  v«»qr»  — 


DIESEL 

OILBURNERCORP.ofN.Y. 

105-20  NEW  YORK  BIVO..  JAMAICA,  N.  Y 
Industrial  and  Domestic 
Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers 


At  Aait!  A  DEPENDABLE 

FUEL  GAUGE 

FOR  CVCRY  TRACTOR 


•  No  More  Empty  Tanks 

•  No  More  Waits 

•  No  Walking  Back] 

HUMBOLDT 
FUEL  GAUGE 


$4.90 


Carrying  charge 
added  to  all 
C.O.D.  orders. 


POST 
PAID 
ONLY 

Now  you  can  be  sure  of  your 
fuel  supply  by  just  looking  at  the 
gauge.  No  need  to  run  out  of  fuel 
when  you  always  know  how  much 
is  in  the  tank.  Rotating  gauge  dial 
completely  visible  from  tractor 
seat.  The  HUMBOLDT  GAUGE  is 
fool  proof  .  .  .  water  proof  .  .  . 
dust  proof  ....  shock  proof. 

There’s  nothing  to  install,  takes 
the  place  of  your  old  cap. 

MODELS  FOR  NEARLY  ALL 
ROW  CROP  TRACTORS 

Be  sure  and  specify  year,  make  and  model  of 
tractor  when  ordering  your  gauge.  See  your 
dealer  or  order  direct  from  the  factoy.  Get 
your  Humboldt  Gauge  now.  Supply  limited 
because  of  heavy  demand.  Address  Dept.  RN-32 

SILBAU6H  MFG.CO.,Humbolt,lowa 
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INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 

BARN  (LEANER 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

*  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

*  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

*  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-T0N  CHAIN 

»  MEETS  GRADE  ”A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

Aencased  in  oil) 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

BADGER  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

DEPT.  R,  DUNDAS,  WISCONSIN 


ing  their  ways  between  rough  hand 
carved  stone  structures  many  cent¬ 
uries  old. 

Many  village  people  farm  small 
plots  of  earth,  either  on  the 
mountain’s  slope  near  the  village,  or 
in  the  valley  3,000  feet  below.  The 
rugged  terrain  of  the  land  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  carry 
much  of  his  crops,  etc.,  on  his  back. 
The  limited  tillable  area  available 
demands  the  maximum  use  of  the 
land.  In  many  cases  a  farmer  will 
scale  a  small  ledge  to  cut  hay  from 
it  for  his  cows.  The  barn  is  usually 
several  centuries  old  but  inside  are 
raised  some  of  the  finest  cows.  Many 
cattle  buyers  around  the  world  buy 
purebred  cows  from  these  mountain 
cattle  breeders.  Because  a  purebred 
bull  is  too  expensive  for  the  average 
or  small  farmer  to  afford,  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  these  small  communities  have 
formed  an  organization  among  them¬ 
selves  and  share  the  services  of  one 
bull.  This  enables  even  the  smallest 
farmer  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  bull. 

How  a  people  can  survive  in  such 
remote  villages  that  are  so  isolated 
by  snow  and  ice  during  some  of  the 
winter  months  is  seemingly  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Yet,  when  one  considers 
that  a  peace-loving  people  settled 
these  mountain  fortresses  four  or  five 
centuries  ago  to  escape  the  tyranny 
of  belligerent  rulers  and  have  sur¬ 
vived  through  centuries  of  living  side 
by  side  for  mutual  protection,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  their  atti¬ 
tudes  and  traditions.  Throughout  the 
generations  the  family  unit  has  had 
a  tendency  to  be  very  stable  and  to 
this  day  the  stability  of-  the  family 
unit  in  both  the  mountain  villages 
and  the  other  rural  areas  of  Switzer¬ 
land  leaves  something  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  admired. 

My  third  and  last  farm  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zurich,  near  the  German 
border,  and  was  owned  by  the  Bally 
Shoe  Company  of  Switzerland.  The 
farm  manager,  Herr  Fritz  Amacher, 
who  helped  to  found  the  farm  about 
30  years  ago,  had  one  son  and  two 
married  daughters.  The  son,  Fritz,  Jr., 
speaks  English  very  well.  I  did  not 
meet  him  because,  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  in  a  commercial 
school  in  Switzerland,  he  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  trip,  in  California  visit¬ 
ing  his  aunt.  It  was  through  Herr 
Amacher’s  efforts  that  I  was  able  to 
visit  the  Bally  Shoe  factory,  the 
various  cooperative  wineries  and 
cheese,  butter  and  milk  plants  in  the 
Zurich  area.  All  told,  there  are  about 
10,000  farm  co-op  organizations  in 
Switzerland. 

After  a  very  pleasant  four  weeks 
on  the  Bally  farm,  I  left  for  Paris  to 
meet  the  other  30  delegates.  It  was 
certainly  a  grand  reunion  when  we 
saw  one  another  and  exchanged  our 
experiences.  Six  days  later  we  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  New  York,  then  began 
our  journey  to  R.  F.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 
Home  really  looked  good  after  four 
months  of  Swiss  living,  although  it 
was  a  sad  parting  when  I  left,  prob¬ 
ably  forever,  a  people  whom  I  had 
learned  to  understand  and  whose 
traditions  and  mores  I  had  learned  to 
respect.  Though  I  may  never  see  my 
far-away  brothers  again,  I  relive 
those  days  in  Switzerland  every  time 
I  show  my  colored  slides  and  talk 
to  the  various  organizations.  A  more 
beautiful  climax  could  not  be  asked 
for  than  that  of  sharing  my  experi¬ 
ences  with  my  fellowmen. 


Attention  Tree  Surgeons 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Parks  will  soon  hold  a  competitive 
examination  for  persons  eligible  as 
tree  climbers  and  pruners.  The  po¬ 
sitions  available  are  under  Civil 
Service  and  pay  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,350.00. 

Applications  must  be  received  by 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  299  Broadway,  New  York  7, 
N.  Y.  before  March  24,  1950,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  $3.00  entrance  fee. 

Minimum  requirements  for  eligi¬ 
bility  include  three  years  satisfactory 
experience  in  shrubbery  care  and 
tree  surgery  or  a  degree  in  forestry 
on  completion  of  a  course  of  study 
registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Positions  are 
open  only  to  persons  under  35  years 
of  age,  except  in  the  case  of  veterans. 
> 

Though  abject  poverty  be  nearly 
allied  to  misery,  depend  on  it  that 
riches  and  happiness  are  far  from 
being  inseparable  companions.  • — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan.  24. 
1850,  page  26. 


Facts  You  Should  Know  About  .  •  . 

National  Grange  Companies 

ASSETS  OVER  POLICYHOLDERS'  SURPLUS  OVER 

$12,000,000  $3,300,000 

National  Grange  is  Authorized  to  Write  all  Forms  of  Insurances 
Including  Bonds  (Except  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities.) 

Claim  Service  is  Available  Countrywide 

Annual  Financial  Statements 

December  31,  1949 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company  ^ 


Assets 

Real  Estate  $  100,000.00 

Bonds,  Amortized  Values  6,721,648.22 
Stocks,  Market  Values  470,896.00 
First  Mortgage  Loans  211,281.03 

Collateral  Loans  8,200.00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices  2,068,356.95 
Uncollected  Premiums 

(less  than  90  days  due)  808,012.68 
Accrued  Interest  23,554.65 

Other  Assets  2,561.97 


Reserve  for  Unearned 
Premiums  2,904,800.05 

Dividend  Reserve  for  % 

Policyholders  602,000.00 

Reinsurance  Funds  598,354.79 

Other  Reserves  75,000.00 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $10,414,511.50 

Liabilities 

Reserve  for  Losses  and  Loss 

Adjustment  Expenses  $3,431,372.17 
Reserve  for  Taxes  192,000.00 

Securities  carried  at  $425,120.87  in 
required  by  law. 


Total  Liabilities 
Contingency 
Reserve  $210,984.49 

Guaranty  Fund 

(Special  Voluntary 
Fund)  1,200,000.00 

Surplus  1,200,000.00 


$7,803,527.01 


SURPLUS  — 
POLICYHOLDERS 


2,610,984.49 


TOTAL  $10,414,511.50 

the  above  statement  are  deposited  as 


OFFICERS  & 

Fred  J.  Freestone  .  President 

James  C.  Farmer  . .  Vice-President 

Eugene  A.  Eckert  .  Vice  President 

Orlando  L.  Martin  ....  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Carrick  .  Sec.-Tr. 

Ernest  E.  Newcombe  ..  Asst.  Sec.-Tr. 
Roger  C.  Emery  ....  V.P.-Agency  Dir. 

Kenneth  P.  Colby  .  Asst.  Sec. 

Charles  T.  Meloon  .  Asst.  Tr. 


DIRECTORS 

Francis  B.  Hawley 
Charles  B.  Fowler  . 
W.  Nicholson,  Jr.  . 
Philip  H.  Faulkner 
Louis  G. 
Louis  J.  Taber 
William  J.  Rich 
W.  G.  Perry 


....  H.  O.  Counsel 
..  Res.  Asst.  Sec. 
..  Res.  Asst.  Sec. 

Ck.-Gen.  Coun. 
Tolies 

K.  S.  Bagshaw 
Wm.  F.  Perry 
E.  H.  Gilbert 


National  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


Assets 

r 

Bonds,  Amortized  Vais,  $1,161,414.89 
Stocks,  Market  Values  231,450.00 
Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices  198,916.68 
Uncollected  Premiums 

(less  than  90  days  due)  76,538.46 
Accrued  Interest  5,025.59 

Other  Assets  4,881.75 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,678,227.37 

Liabilities 

Reserve  for  Losses  and  Loss 

Adjustment  Expenses  $  36,000.00 
Reserve  for  Unearned 

Premiums  478,356.92 


Reserve  for  Taxes 

Dividend  Reserve  for 
Policyholders 
Reinsurance  Funds 
Other  Reserves 

Total  Liabilities 
Contingency 
Reserve  $171,902.37 

Capital  Stock  250,000.00 
Surplus  350,000.00 


127,000.00 

84,219.54 

170,748.54 

10,000.00 

$906,325.00 


SURPLUS  — 
POLICYHOLDERS 

TOTAL 


77 1,902,37 
$1,678,227.37 


Securities  carried  at  $263,000.00  in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  as 
required  by  law. 


OFFICERS  & 

Orlando  L.  Martin  .  President 

James  C.  Farmer  Vice-President 

Eugene  A.  Eckert  ....  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Carrick  .  Sec.-Tr. 

Ernest  E.  Newcombe  ..  Asst.  Sec.-Tr. 
Roger  C.  Emery  ...  V.  P.-Agency  Dir. 

Charles  T.  Meloon  .  Asst.  Tr. 

J.  Chapin  Tracy  . . .  Asst.  Sec. 


DIRECTORS 

Francis  B.  Hawley  ....  H.  O.  Counsel 
T.  Stewart  Varey  ....  Res.  Asst.  Sec. 
Philip  H.  Faulkner  ..  Ck.-Gen.  Coun. 

Fred  J.  Freestone 
Chas.  M.  Gardner  Frank  H.  Peet 
Wm.  F.  Perry  Wm.  B.  Babcock 

Louis  J.  Taber  E.  Carroll  Bean 

Leland  D.  Smith  Walter  G.  Perry 


Mil/  Grange 


Mutual  Liability  Company 


Fire  Insurance  Company 


Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  State  Office 


201  East  Water  Street 


Syracuse,  New  York 
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Junior  Farmers 


Several  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
members  have  received  national  hon¬ 
ors  in  club  contests  held  in  1949.  The 
national  winners  and  their  projects 
include:  Donald  Merkley  of  Heuvel- 
ton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  who  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  10  $300  scholarships 
awarded  by  Dearborn  Motors  Corp. 
for  poultry  achievement;  Laurence 
G.  Hallock  of  Sidney  Center,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  one  of  four  $300 
scholarships  awarded  by  American 
Forest  Products  Industries  for  fores¬ 
try  work;  Richard  L.  Robinson  of 
Ransom ville,  Niagara .  County,  one  of 
eight  $300  scholarships  awarded  by 
Allis  Chalmers  Co.  for  gardening  ex¬ 
cellence;  Betty  Hughes  of  Bath,  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  one  of  four  $300  scholar¬ 
ships  in  frozen  foods  contests,  by 
International  Harvester  Co.;  Vera 
Puderbaugh  of  Dryden,  Cortland 
County,  one  of  eight  $300  scholar¬ 
ships  for  home  improvement,  by  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation;  Margaret  Bull 
of  Homer,  Cortland  County,  one  of 
eight  winners  in  home  grounds 
beautification,  awarded  a  trip  to 
National  Congress  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Walgreen  of  Chicago;  Robert  C. 
Young  of  Riverhead,  Suffolk  County, 
one  of  four  $300  scholarships  in  field 
crop  contest,  also  awarded  by  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.;  Marjorie 
Ruth  Stermer  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  second  place  $150 
scholarship  in  the  leadership  contest, 
by  Edward  Foss  Wilson  of  Chicago; 
and  Eola  Duprey  of  AuSable  Forks, 
Clinton  County,  one  of  10  winners  in 
red  ribbon  group  in  health  improve¬ 
ment  contest,  awarded  a  trip  by  the 
'Kellogg  Company. 

New  York  State  champions  in  4-H 
dairy  and  livestock  projects  for  1949 
include  the  following  members:  Hol¬ 
stein,  David  Orton,  Sidney,  Delaware 
County,  boy  champion;  and  Elaine 
Rodee,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
girl  champion.  Jersey,  Herbert  Star¬ 
ing,  Lowville,  Lewis  County.  Guren- 
sey,  Margaret  Lane,  Ballston  Spa, 
Saratoga  County.  Brown  Swiss,  Leon 
Pritchard,  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
County;  and  Ayrshire,  Beryl  Walse- 
man,  Carthage,  Lewis  County.  For 
meat  animals:  Ralph  Bliek,  William¬ 
son,  Wayne  County,  in  swine  grow¬ 
ing;  Betsy  McVey,  Black  Creek,  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  in  sheep  raising.  Cham¬ 
pion  of  the  4-H  beef  feeders  and 
breeders  was  Philip  Taylor,  Lawton, 
Erie  County. 

More  than  1,200  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  in  51  counties  participated  in 
the  New  York  State  pheasant  rear¬ 
ing  project  in  1949.  The  percentage 
reared  by  the  4-H  members  this  year 
is  considered  very  good  and  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  results  received 
by  the  State  game  farms.  Almost  70 
per  cent  of  all  chicks  received  by 
the  4-H  members  were  successfully 
raised  and  released.  Livingston 
County,  with  87.3  per  cent  of  its  birds 
reared,  had  the  best  average  in  the 
State,  with  Rockland  County  close 
behind,  having  an  average  of  87.1. 
Compared  with  last  year’s  results  the 
figures  show  an  improvement  of  six 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  birds 
reared  and  an  increase  of  over  3,000 
birds  reared  and  released. 


Results  of  4-H  Club  projects  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  tallied  for 
1949  and  show  some  of  the  best  club 
work  in  recent  years;  12,000  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  last,  year, 
with  the  number  of  projects  totaling 
nearly  15,000.  Of  these,  nearly  7,000 
were  in  agriculture  and  8,000  in  home 
economics.  The  most  popular  agri¬ 
cultural  projects  were  in  gai'dening, 
poultry,  handyman,  and  dairy;  most 
papular  in  home  economics  were 
clothing,  food  preparation,  canning, 
household  crafts,  and  child  care. 

The  State  winners  are  as  follows: 
Hampden  County,  Mildred  Seher, 
Westfield,  in  achievement;  David 
Meyer,  West  Springfield,  in  better 
methods;  Gene  Boisseau,  Westfield,  in 
farm  and  home  safety;  Jane  Linton, 
Monson,  in  leadership.  Franklin 
County,  Barbara  Shippey,  Greenfield, 
in  clothing  achievement;  Warren 
Root,  Bernardston,  in  field  crops;  and 
Charlotte  Farley,  Montague,  in 
knitting  and  crocheting.  Hampshire 
County,  Ruth  Merritt,  Goshen,  in  can¬ 
ning;  and  Malcolm  Brown,  South¬ 
ampton,  in  dairy  production.  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Hugh  Perry,  Windsor, 
in  boys’  achievement;  Richard  Robin¬ 
son,  Lanesboro,  in  agricultural 
record;  Margaret  Falvey,  Williams- 
town,  food  preparation;  and  Cynthia 


Houghtaling,  Housatonic,  in  health.  Mary  Cassidy,  Millbury,  in  dairy 
Worcester  County,  Lorraine  Frew,  foods;  Frederick  Vieweg,  Fitchburg, 
West  Brookfield,  in  frozen  foods;  in  poultry;  and  Frederick  Pardee, 
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Bolton,  in  recreation.  Middlesex 
County,  Janice  Burland,  Sudbury,  jn 
Dress  Revue;  Barbara  Hall,  Concord, 
in  home  improvement;  and  Laurie 
Gray,  Littleton,  in  soil  conservation. 
Plymouth  County,  Paul  Puddington, 
Hanson,  in  gardening;  Gordon  Os¬ 
borne,  Rockland,  in  dairy  production; 
and  Gilbert  Robery,  West  Bridge- 
water,  in  home  grounds  beautifi¬ 
cation.  Essex  County,  Robert  Bart¬ 
lett,  Salisbury,  in  forestry.  Bristol 
County,  Audrey  Bliss,  Swansea,  in 
girls’  record. 


Clubs  with  full  1950  enrollments 
in  Hancock  County,  Maine:  Victory 
Club,  Franklin,  Nina  Young,  leader; 
Happy  Halfhour  Cfhb,  Dedham, 
Helen  Gray,  leader;  Wahelo  Club| 
Sullivan,  Clarissa  Sutherland,  leader; 
and  the  Progressive  Club,  No.  Ells¬ 
worth,  Merion  Lobley,  leader. 
Clubs  led  by  Rev.  Paul  Bloom  of 
Lamoine  and  Ruth  Archer  of  Frank¬ 
lin  are  also  up  to  their  full  quota. 


Kindness  and  proper  care  are  combined  with  good  feeding  in  growing 

healthy  Holstein  calves  on  the  117  acre  dairy  farm  of  J.  Vlasto  Visny  and  While  saints  are  engaged  in  intro- 
his  sister  Ernestine  in  Bethel,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  All  the  herd  speetion,  burly  sinners  run  the  world. 

replacements  are  home  raised.  —  John  Dewey. 
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Raise  Row  Crop  Profits 
with  an  OLIVER  Row  Cron? 


An  Oliver  Row  Crop  tractor  is  your  per¬ 
fect  choice  for  planting  and  caring  for  a 
wide  variety  of  row  crops.  Its  six  for¬ 
ward  speeds  give  you  the  proper  working 
pace  for  any  practice.  Conveniently 
grouped  controls  and  a  revolutionary 
rubber  torsion  spring  seat  provide 
unequalled  comfort  and  handling  ease 
.  .  .  enable  you  to  stay  on  the  job  longer 
and  accomplish  more. 

iBl  mm  v  1  mmmmsmm 
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See  your  Oliver  dealer  before  spring 
field  work  begins.  From  the  full  line  of 
31  Oliver  Row  Crop  matched  imple¬ 
ments  and  attachments,  you  can  select 
the  mounted  equipment  that  meets  your 
exact  needs.  What’s  more,  these  mount¬ 
ed  tools  are  basically  interchangeable 
among  the  Oliver  "66”,  "77”  and  "88” 
models.  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


A  parallelogram  coupling  keeps  Oliver  tracfor 
mounted  tilling,  planting  and  cultivating  tools  on 
an  even  keel.  These  diagrams  show  how  the  gangs 
stay  level  and  are  permitted  to  float  independently. 

. . . . 

F16-3 

The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Please  send  me  literature  on 

(  )  Row  Crop  tractors.  (  )  Mounted  tools. 

Name . . 

Post  Office . 
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OLIVER 

FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Rural  Route . State 


Oliver  “66”,  “77”  and  “88”  tractors  are  built 
in  6  basic  types  and  8  variations 
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Exclusive 
guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 
make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  J 
fers  and  you'll  M. 
make  your  .mA 
next  buy  a 
Smoker.  /m^ML 

Mail  coupon 
for  free 

folder.  JMm/Il 


HOW!  SMOOTH,  CLOSE  SHAVES ...  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO 
SHAVES  ONCE  A  DAY — OR,  ONCE  A  WEEK 

Barbers  know  a  good  shave  when  they  see 
one.  That's  why  they  recommend  and  sell 
WhiskER.  WhiskER  whisks  away  any  length 
beard,  clean  as  a  whistle,  without  pulling  or 
stalling.  It  uses  a  time-tested  hair  clipping 
principle,  with  an  extremely  close-shaving 
blade.  Operates  quietly  on  1 10  v,  60  cycle  AC; 
no  radio  interference.  The  next  time  you  visit 
your  barber  or  beautician  ask  to  see  the 
WhiskER.  If  he  does  not  have  WhiskER,  he 
can  order  it  for  you  on  a  5  day  trial. 

MADE  BY  WELL  KNOWN  MANUFACTURER 
OF  QUALITY  BARBER  AND  BEAUTY  TOOLS 

...that’s  your  guarantee  of  a  precision  prod¬ 
uct  and  long,  satisfactory  performance 
Ladies;  Buy  WhiskER  at  your  favorite  beauty 
shop  for  gifts  or  for  personal  depilatory  use. 

ELECTRO  TOOL  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  860-C  •  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 

N<7/»e_ _ 

Address _ 


BACKACHES 

SORE  MUSCLES 

DUE  TO  FATIGUE  AND  EXPOSURE 

EN-AR-CO.  the  greatest 
name  in  pain  relieving  lini¬ 
ments.  Noted  for  its  quick 
action  in  relieving  Back¬ 
aches,  Sore  Muscles  and  other 
minor  Aches  and  Pains. 
Good  for  itchy  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Write  for  Free  booklet  “The 
Truth  About  The  Hair”, 
written  by  a  doctor. 
National  Remedy  Co..  Inc. 
White  Plains,  New  York 


FOR  ACHES 
AND  PAINS 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Opening  day  of  the  meetings  was 
given  over  to  the  State’s  maple  syrup 
and  sugaring  industry  with  speakers 
and  discussion  on  various  phases  of 
maple  operations.  Vermont’s  new 
maple  grading  law  was  explained  by 
Harold  A.  Dwinell,  State  Director  of 
Markets,  and  there  was  a  discussion 
of  maple  marketing  problems  and 
micing.  Members  of  the  Vermont 
Maple  Sugar  Makers’  Assn,  agreed 
on  a  minimum  proce  of  $6.00  per 
gallon  for  Grade  A  syrup  in  1950,  as 
recommended  by  the  association’s 
mice  committee.  The  E.  H.  Jones 
Maple  Award  was  presented  to 
Noah  Fleury,  Richford,  at  the  annual 
Sugarmakers’  Banquet. 

The  programs  of  the  Vermont 
Poultry  and  Egg  Producers  Assn,  and 
the  Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers  Assn,  held  the  spotlight  on 
the  second  day.  A  principal  speaker 
of  the  day,  Leon  Todd,  managing 
director  of  NEPPCO,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
expressed  confidence  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  industry.  He  told  his 
audience  that  poultry  raising  will  be 
profitable  without  government  hand¬ 
outs.  Heavy  government  purchases  to 
relieve  surpluses  will  lead  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  production,  he 
warned.  “Leukosis  —  What  it  Means 
to  the  Poultryman,”  was  the  subject 
of  Berley  Win  ton,  director  of  the  re¬ 
gional  poultry  laboratory  at  East 
Lansing,  Michigan.  Egg  breakage 
problems  were  discussed  by  J.  G. 
Taylor,  extension  specialist  in  poultry 
husbandry  at  Rutgers  University. 

In  the  Baby  Chick  Show,  which 
drew  entries  from  all  New  England 
States,  Clifton  Hersey  of  Montpelier 
took  first  place  trophies  for  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Cross  Breeds 
Hersey  also  received  the  Grand 
Sweepstakes  cup  for  the  highest  scor¬ 
ing  entry  in  the  show.  Other  cups 
went  to  Christie  Poultry  Farm,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  H.,  for  New  Hampshires,  and 
Peachblow  Farms,  Charlestown,  N. 
H.,  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
miscellaneous.  Dr.  Taylor  was  judge 
of  the  chick  show. 

Potato  growers  discussed  ring  rot 
and  pricing  problems.  Dr.  Arthur 
Hawkins,  Univ.  of  Connecticut, 
spoke  on  “The  New  Era  in  Potatoes,” 
discussing  methods  that  have  brought 
about  increased  yield  per  acre  and 
more  efficient  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
Vermont  Ayrshire  Club,  Vermont 
Milk  Producers  Assn.,  Brown  Swiss 
breeders,  dairy  goat  enthusiasts,  bee 
keepers  and  the  Vermont  Cooperative 
Council  also  held  meetings  the  second 
day. 

Dairymen  and  fruit  growers  shared 
the  third  day  of  the  show  with  con¬ 
tinuous  programs  of  speakers,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  demonstrations.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Dairymen’s  Assn,  attracted  1,000 
persons.  H.  J.  Shaw  of  Sanford, 
Maine,  a  winner  in  the  New  Englanc 
Green  Pastures  contest,  explained 
methods  he  used  on  his  farm  to  effect 
economical  milk  production. 

Horticulturists  heard  talks  on  arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation,  recent  developments 
in  chemical  weed  control  and  alliec 
subjects.  Rabbit  and  cavy  breeders 
and  the  State  Jersey,  Holstein  anc 
Guernsey  cattle  clubs  had  meeting 
during  the  same  day. 

Final  day  of  the  show  was  devoted 
entirely  to  dairying.  Richard  D.  Aplin, 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Order  in  the  Boston  market,  pre¬ 
dicted  lower  milk  prices  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months  and  expected  production 
to  hold  even  with  last  year.  Dr. 
Ernest  Waller,  animal  pathologist  a 
the  University  of  Vermont,  discussec 
problems  of  dairy  herd  health.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Vermon'; 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn,  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  are  now  56  active 
cow  testing  associations  in  the  State, 
more  than  ever  before  in  history. 

W.  E.  Herwig 


The  1950  Vermont  Farm 
Show 

The  16th  annual  Union  Agricult¬ 
ural  Meetings  and  Farm  Products 
Show,  Vermont’s  largest  all-agri¬ 
culture  event  of  the  year,  drew  over 
8,000  interested  persons  during  its 
recent  four-day  run  in  Barre. 

The  Farm  Products  Show  featured 
39  classes  in  12  products  including 
apples,  bread,  corn  and  grass  silage, 
eggs,  hay,  oats,  honey,  maple  pro¬ 
ducts  and  potatoes.  A  total  of  327  en¬ 
tries  was  received  from  183  individ¬ 
ual  exhibitors  representing  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Booths  of  42  commercial 
exhibitors  lined  the  walls  of  the  large 
hall. 
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Mr.  FARMALL  "M"  Owner 


Sheppard  Diesel  conversion  unit  ready  to  drop  into  plflttk 

You  can  save  almost  $500.00  a  year  on  fuel  costs 
by  converting  your  Farmall  “M”  to  FULL-dieset 
power  with  a  Sheppard  6M  Diesel  Conversion  Kit. 
Act  now,  in  time  to  get  your  heavy  spring  work 
done  with  the  amazing  fuel  economy  and  extra 
lugging  ability  of  Sheppard  Diesel  power. 

FREE  FOLDER— MAIL  COUPON 


DIESEL 

TRACTORS 
AND  IMPLEMENTS 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS 

Hanover,  Pa- 


Rush  free  folder  that  shows  how  easily  my 
Farmall  ”M”  can  be  converted  to  FULL-diesei 
power  that  starts  and  operates  on  low-cost  fur¬ 
nace  oil. 


Name. 


Post  Office 
R.  F.  D.  S 


State 


JUDSON 

CROP  BUILDER 


JUDSON  BROS.  CO.jjfr 

^OLlEGEVIllE  <*  PENNA*  «lkV) 

„  first  I*  fertilJung  Mui turnery 


the  JUDS0M  ACTUALLY 
SPREADS- 

Does  not  place  material  in 
rows.  Spreads  all  types  of 
fertilizer  end  lime— even¬ 
ly  and  accurately.  Ideal 
for  broadcast  seeding. 
Easy  to  clean— cannot  clog. 

Get  the  facts  on  the 
JUDSON  CROP  BUILDER 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
today 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Widespread  interest  is  being 
shown  by  dairymen  and 
cattlemen  in  this  new  labor 
saving,  highly  efficient 
method  of  curing  and 
handling 
Chopped  hay. 
Send  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
explaining  the 
new  method 
of  increasing  milk  or  beef 
production  with  greatly 
reduced  feed  and 
labor  costs. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

*  612  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
|  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Self-Feedin 
j  Haymaker  □  Silo  □  Cribs  Q  Bins  Q 

j  Name _ _ 

I  Address _ _ _ 
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"POWER  OPERATION" 


-GIVES  YOU  THE  BEST  VALUE 
-DOES  THE  MOST  FOR  YOU 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  you  top  performance- 
12  months  out  of  the  year  over  snow,  ice  or  mud. 
The  Cobey  Spreader  works  perfectly  over  any 
surface  which  permits  your  tractor  on  the  field. 

NOW  you  can  have  a  Cobey  "Power  Operation” 
Spreader  to  fit  your  needs — and  pocketbook. 
Each  size  can  be  used  as  a  self  unloading  wagon. 
Model  150  is  big  enough  to  haul  ensilage  and 
chopped  hay. 


PATENTS  GRANTED 
^AND  RENDING 


POWER  OPERATION  gives  better 
spreoding  control.  Eight  speeds  permit  'i 
exact  amount  of  manure  best  for  your  *' 
soil  needs.  Ideal  for  spot  spreading.  * 
Spreads  perfectly,  even  when  spreader  i$,\« 
standing  still.  a&fe 


Model  100 
Illustrated 


Tested  with  three  competitive  spreoders,  the  spread 
pattern  of  the  Cobey  was  easily  distinguished  by  its 
finely  shredded  manure  and  wider,  more  uniform 
distribution. 


Write  For  Data  And  Prices. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  NY-30  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dtpi.  NY-30  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items 
checked. 

□  Cobey  Power  Driven  Spreader  75  bu.  Model 

□  Cobey  Power  Driven  Spreader  100  bu.  Model 

□  Cobey  Power  Driven  Spreader  150  bu.  Model 


TRADE  PARKS  REG. 
II.  S.  EAT  OFF 


|  □  Cobey  Wagons,  Wagon  Gears  and  Boxes 

Nome _ _ 

I 

I  Address _ 

p  City  State 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


GROWERS  /  LUMBERMEN/ 


FAST/  CH£AP/ 


Lei  A1RCROP  CORP.  planes  spray,  dust  and  fertilize 
your  crops  at  cost  comparable  to  ground  spraying.  Our 
1?  yrs.  experience  saves  you  lime,  labor,  equipment  ex¬ 
penses.  Eliminates  wheel  damage,  other  ground  sprayer 
problems.  Immediate  control  ol  plant  disease  and  insects. 
LUMBERMEN  We  can  provide  efficient  spraying  and 
dusting  service  of  timberlands  at  minimum  cost. 

,  _  _  ..  _  _  Write  for  FREE  folder  today.  —  — 
AIRCROP  CORPORATION 
19  MARLBORO  ROAD,  WESTBURY,  N.Y. 

SEND  FREE  FOLDER  H: 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _  i. 

Street  or  R  F  D.  - - ————————— 

City  and  State  - - - -  — - - 

1  operate  -  acres. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

A  strong,  form  fitting,  wash¬ 
able  support.  Back  lacing  ad¬ 
justable.  Snaps  up  In  front. 

Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft, 
flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  Of 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for 
comfort.  Also  used  as  after¬ 
operation  support.  Give  meas¬ 
ure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double. 

We  pay  postage  except  on  COD’s.  PIPER  BRACE  CO- 
308  East  12th,  Dept.  RY-35,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


DURABLE  OIL  PAINTS 

White,  aluminum,  red,  maroorff  green, 
gray,  cream,  brown,  orange,  blue,  buff, 
black,  yellow.  Easy  brushing  on  wood, 
metal,  masonry,  outside  or  inside.  Spray- 
able.  1  gal.  cans  $2.95;  5  gal.  buckets 
$13.45.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Everything  in 
painting  materials.  Paints  made  to  order. 
Write  us  your  needs  and  save  money. 

VERSATILE  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Mfrs.) 

PINE  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Rotary  Mower 


OTTAWA  Tiller  &  Mower 


Powerful  2  H-P  Red  Seal  Continental 
Motor.  Attachments  for 
mowing,  tilling,  power  take¬ 
off,  cultivating  and  spray¬ 
ing.  Lowest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory.  Two  speeds  and 
free  wheeling.TbousandB 
in  use.  Rotary  mower  only 
$89.  Made  by  men  with  know¬ 
how.  Now  in  47th  year.  Free  details. 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 5-077 Lawn  Ave.„  Ottawa,  Kan*. 


“Wellworth”  Sensational  Offer! 

Compressor  Outfit... 


FOR  FARM  AND  HOME  WORKSHOPS 

Compressor,  pressure  tank,  air  gauge,  air 
chuck,  20-ft.  hose,  pop  valve,  copper  tub¬ 
ing  with  4  brass  flared  flitting*  for  connect¬ 
ing  compressor  to  tank,  4-way  cross  and  3 
nipples,  internal  mix  spray  gun  with  2  noz¬ 
zles  and  qt.  cup.  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  wt. 

45  lbs.  All  Brand  New  Equipment . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

Both  valves  In  head,-  bronze  bearings,  splash  lubrication,  '*VM  belt 
drive,  intake  muffleF  .and  cleaner.  Compressor  has  2"  bore,  134" 
stroke,  2.8  cfm  up  to  150  Lb.  pressure.  Motor  required:  1/4  h.p.  at 
1 00  Iba, ;  1  /3  h.p.  at  125  lbs.  j  1/4  h.p.  at  150  lbs.  or  equivalent  gas 
engine.  One  Year  Guarantee. 


Sgjso 

Compressor  only,  wt. 

16  lbs.  $17.50 
Equipment  less  com¬ 
pressor  wt.  28  lbs. 
$21.00 


Replacement  parts  always  available. 

SAVE  331/3%  ON  GAS  ENGINES  —  BRAND  NEW 

Wisconsin  Model  VF4 «...  fln  Wisconsin  Model  AB.  »  nn  nn 

J//R  00  M.P.  1.7  to  3.  J  hi]  00 

AAV.  List  Price  *90.00  Pflbe  UU. 


BOOK 


Wisconsin  Model  A  B.  * 
with  clutch.  H.P.  13  to  V/'/R  UU  M.P.  1.7  to  3.  .  J 

20.5  List  $342.00  Price  44U,  List  Price  $90.00  P#ie 
Wisconsin  Model  AEH.  *  Briggs  &  Stratton  Mocfet 

H.P.  3.3  to  6.1.  $  07  00  **■  "£•  *  $ 


List  Price  $130.95  Price  ' 


List  Price  $96.00  Price 


64.oo 


68  pages  of  unusual  bargains  in  mo¬ 
tors,  air  compressors,  electric  tools. 
PRICES  F.O.B.  CHICAGO.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee.  Send  check  or 
money  order  today.  Prompt  shipment. 


WELLWORTH  TRADING  CO.  i83i  s.  state  st.,  dept.  48-A  Chicago  1 1,  ill. 


European  Episodes 

Part  XVIII 

FOR  LAND’S  SAKE 

The  news  went  around  fast  and 
our  farmers  were  greatly  stirred  by 
it.  At  that  time  I  was  only  a  little 
boy  on  our  farm  in  one  of  the  out- 
corners  of  the  Dutch  Province  of 
Gelderland,  but  I  listened  with  great 
interest  when  visitors  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  discussed  that  new  topic 
with  father.  One  farmer  in  our 
village  was  caught  redhanded  apply¬ 
ing  the  new  fangled  “artificial  ma¬ 
nure”  to  his  rye  field;  another  farmer 
had  seen  him  sowing  it  on  a  moonlit 
night.  As  time  went  on,  more  particu¬ 
lars  became  available.  The  name  of 
that  new  and  strange  manure,  that 
could  be  bought  in  bags,  had  been 
“Chile  saltpeter.”  And  from  day  to 
day  silent  observers  of  that  rye  field 
reported  a  growth  and  lustre  as  was 
not  equalled  by  any  other  rye  field 
in  our  town.  It  sure  was  strong 
medicine,  our  farmers  admitted. 

From  time  immemorial  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  our  sandy  region  had  been 
unable  to  till  more  land  than  the 
manure  supply  of  their  farm  animals 
could  cover.  It  was  an  eternal  cycle 
of  feeding  the  cows,  horses  and  pigs 
with  all  the  products  of  the  farm, 
seemingly  with  no  other  aim  or  ulti¬ 
mate  result  than  to  create  sufficient 
manure  again  to  grow  the  crops  of 
next  year  with  which  to  make  ma¬ 
nure  again  for  the  following  season. 

By  some  wisdom,  gathered  through 
the  centuries,  our  farmers  knew  one 
auxiliary  method  to  aid  our  good 
cows  in  their  race  against  the  lagging 
fertility  of  our  fields.  Now  and  then 
the  lower  bottoms  of  the  heather 
fields  were  robbed  of  topsoil  shav¬ 
ings,  and  these,  together  with  the 
raked-up  needles  of  the  pinewoods, 
helped  the  cows  a  great  deal  in  their 
efforts  to  press  for  next  year’s 
bountiful  harvest.  This  aid  from  field 
and  forest  was  really  important  for 
survival.  Just  north  of  father’s  pine- 
woods  was  a  community  forest  (a 
form  of  communistic  land  possession 
called  “Mark-gronden,”  created  in 
medieval  times  and  dissolved  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  in  most 
places).  With  gleaming  eyes  I  would 
listen  to  father  when  he  told  that 
some  50  years  before,  the  combined 
farmers  of  the  next  township  had 
once  raided  this  forest  for  wood  and 
rakings.  A  battle  royal  had  lasted  a 
full  afternoon  between  the  raiders 
and  our  farmers,  with  manure  forks, 
axes  and  clubs,  but  at  twilight  our 
own  town — glory  to  its  memory — 
had  won  for  once  and  for  all  time. 

One  night  a  visiting  teacher  gave 
a  lecture  to  our  farmers  and  when 
father  came  home,  he  told  us  glow¬ 
ing  stories  of  a  very  learned  man  in 
Germany,  Justus  von  Liebig,  who 
could  make  in  his  own  laboratory  the 
very  materials  which  cows  made 
from  feed;  only  with  this  difference — 
that  this  artificial  manure  was  dry 
matter  and  could  be  bought  in  bags, 
as  much  as  anyone  would  want. 
Father  was  enterprising  and  soon  had 
the  house  full  of  books  explaining  all 
about  this  new  manure.  From  that 
day  on,  we  heard  talks  about  salt¬ 
peter,  kali  (potash)  and  phosphate 
till  deep  into  the  night.  The  time 
came  when  father  no  longer  sent  me 
with  a  rake  to  the  pine  forest.  A  new 
course  had  commenced — to  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  haul  fertilizers.  The  harvests 
became  wonders  to  behold.  After  a 
brief  rest  the  heather  fields  saw  the 
farmers  again,  but  this  time  with  a 
plow.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
creation  of  our  planet,  the  tillers  of 
Holland’s  soil  dared  to  tackle  more 
acreage  than  their  cows  could  cover 
with  manure.  Eye  fields  and  clover 
pastures  began  to  pop  up  all  over 
the  endless  horizons  of  the  old 
heather  fields.  Together  with  our 
crop’s  averages,  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  soared  to  unknown  heights. 

The  increased  fertility  of  our  sandy 
acres  allowed  the  culture  of  cattle 
beets  and  the  increase  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  drove  the  farmers  to  their 
first  cooperation  —  the  cooperative 
creamery,  or,  ^as  it  is  called  in 
Holland,  the  “butter  factory.”  Cold 
cash  became  more  available  now. 
Agricultural  courses  were  opened  by 
the  government  and  each  farmer’s 
son  could  “make”  his  own  farm  now, 
if  need  be,  because  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  our  heather  fields  could  be 
turned  into  crop  land  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  This  had  a  re¬ 
action  that  reached  over  into  the 
prairies  of  America’s  Midwest,  for  it 
brought  the  immigration  of  Dutch 
farmers  to  America  to  a  complete 


You’re  sure  ready  for  emergencies  when  you  have  a 
genuine  VISE-GRIP  Wrench  on  every  tractor,  truck 
and  car.  Greatest  ''out-on-the-job"  tool  you  ever  saw! 
Man!  O  Man!  —  it’s  Powerful!  Gives  your  hand  a 
T-O-N  Grip!  LOCKS  with  terrific  non-slip  grip. 
Turns  stubborn  nuts,  studs,  battered  screws  —  holds 
broken  parts  —  makes  "clamp-on"'  handle  —  cuts 
heavy  wire  or-  small  bolts  —  hundreds  of  uses. 
New  Involute  law  Curve  holds  all  shapes.  Knurled 
Jaw  Tips  grip  to  the  very  tip.  New  Thin  Nose 
Super  Wire-Cutter.  Get  several! 

WITH  Cutter— No.  7W  —  7-in..  $2.25 
No.  I0W  —  10-in.,  $2.50 
WITHOUT  Cutter  — No.  7C  —  7-ln.t  $1.85 
No.  IOC  —  lO-ln.,  $2.25 
Also  world  famous  original  model: 

No.  7  —  7-in.,  1.65 

No.  10  —  10-in.,  1.95 


It  not  at  y our  dealers,  order  direct ■ 
Postage  paid  it  money  accompanies  order. 


BTiiliHI 

Dept  U-3 


DeWitt,  Nebr. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1 ,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


•  i 


r*  FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,lnc. 
369  Third  Ave.  New  York  16,  N.Y 

L 


NATIONAL  MOWER  CO.. 

833  Cromwell  Avenue  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sickle  mower,  power  driven,  rub¬ 
ber  tired,  pulls  self,  cuts  high 
gross,  hay,  weeds,  on 
level  or  rough. 

Moderate  price. 

6  times  faster' 
than  a  scythe! 


Write  for 
Catalog 


SAVE  GRASS-CUTTING  LABOR  I 
ORDER  the  new  POWER  DRIVEN 
MOWER.  Cuts  grass  evenly 
and  smoothly  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Rubber  tires,  4-cyde 
engine.  Another  greot 
power  driven  mower 
by  NATIONAL. 
30  Years  In  Power  Mowers 


•asier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  in  the 
iodlotthan  axe-splitting  in  the  wood- 
2d.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
ht  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
ic  a  cord,  Posts.Pulp  Wood.etc.Craoks 
imps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
Btlme!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
is  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished, 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
tlj r  TuiiiunrDnAi  T  COM P ANY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  * 
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standstill  in  the  early  20th  century.  I 

That  the  Dutch  nation  did  not  I 
break  down  under  starvation  in  the  J 
first  World  War  when  it  was  block¬ 
aded  by  the  British  Navy,  was  due 
to  its  own  production  with  the  aid 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  That  it  even 
could  feed  itself  again  during  the  re¬ 
cent  German  occupation,  was  also 
due  to  bumper  crops.  By  this  time 
even  nitrogen  was  present,  for 
science  had  meanwhile  found  a  way 
to  extract  it  from  the  air  about  us. 

If  you  ever  feel  a  leaning  for  a 
modern  crusade  to  call  chemical 
fertilizers  an  outright  poison,  please 
be  fair  and  mindful  of  the  millions  of 
lives  they  have  saved  and  made 
brighter  in  the  records  of  the  past. 

It  is  now  50  years  since  these 
chemioal  fertilizers  came  in  our  midst 
and  we  have  arrived  right  in  the 
center  of  the  first  debating  point. 

Today  the  whip  is  laid  over  us  all 
that  we  have  relied  too  much  on 
chemical  fertilizers  in  this  generation, 
thereby  badly  neglecting  the  bio¬ 
logical  maintenance  of  the  soil.  It 
seems  that  we  have  won  our  first 
amazing  victories  with  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  parasiting  on  the  old 
customs  of  our  forefathers  who 
handed  the  fields  to  us  laden  with 
humus  and  micro-organisms.  It  is 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  have  to 
agree  that  it  is  true,  that  we  have 
to  increase  and  increase  again  the 
volumes  of  applied  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  if  we  wish  to  get  a  crop  which 
formerly  we  could  obtain  with  less. 
Odd  and  strange  by-products  of  an 
overdone  and  exclusive  application  of 
chemical  fertilizers  are  laid  at  our 
doors,  such  as  increased  infertility  in 
the  cattle,  less  resistance  to  some  dis¬ 
eases  of  beast  and  of  man  because 
the  land  cannot  stand  the  drought, 
neither  can  it  absorb  the  heavy  rain¬ 
falls  as  well  as  it  used  to.  In  fact,  we 
are  told  we  just  have  ruined  the 
soil  on  which  we  live  by  glorifying 
the  fertilizers  too  much  and  by 
neglecting  to  feed  and  sustain  that 
wonderful  and  little  known  world  of 
micro-organisms.  Some  spearheads  of 
the  biological  camp  see  nothing  but 
gloom  ahead  and  predict  that  all  of 
Europe  will  turn  into  one  vast  desert 
unless  we  retrace  our  steps  and 
abandon  some  of  our  modern  tactics. 
As  the  one  and  only  road  for  our 
salvation,  we  are  told  to  increase  the 
supply  of  humus  and  of  bacterial  life 
in  our  soil  again  by  the  application 
of  green  manure,  stable  manure,  and 
the  compost  refuse  of  the  cities. 

This  is  surely  a  beautiful  field  for 
fanatics  to  follow  to  their  hearts’ 
desire,  and  indeed  we  have  such 
people  already  on  both  sides.  The  one 
side  thinks  we  can  conquer  the 
world  with  laboratory  analyses  and 
laughs  its  head  off  about  that  com¬ 
post  movement,  while  the  other  side 
promises  us  better  crops,  less  fail¬ 
ures,  better  health  in  calf  and  kid, 
less  cancer,  less  tuberculosis  if  only 
we  leave  these  poisonous  chemical 
fertilizers  alone  and  use  more  com¬ 
post  and  organic  manure. 

If  anyone  asked  me  —  but  so  far 
nobody  has,  I  believe  we  should  keep 
to  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  cannot 
see  the  chemical  fertilizing  elements 
as  poison.  When  the  wise  Creator  de¬ 
posited  huge  layers  of  potash  in 
Germany,  phosphate  in  North  Africa, 
nitrate  in  Chile  and  nitrogen  in  our 
air,  we  can  accept  that  this  was  done 
with  a  purpose  and,  to  the  blessing 
of  mankind  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Justus  von  Liebig  apparent¬ 
ly  found  that  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  learned  what  goes  on 
unseen  for  our  benefit  in  the  world 
of  mici'o-organisms  below  our  very 
feet.  It  seems  we  are  about  to  gain 
a  greater  wisdom  from  really  scien¬ 
tific  farming  in  which  a  combination 
of  antique  methods  and  modern 
methods  may  lead  to  our  further  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  future.  I  think  the  best 
Is  yet  to  come  in  the  production 
power  of  Mother  Earth’s  upperhide 
— our  good  and  lifemaking  soil. 

Holland  Herman  A.  Bennink 


Illinois  Farmer’s  boosted  yield  of  Top-grade  Tomatoes 
clinches  Portable  Irrigation  System— in  one  year! 


Oswego ,  111.  . . .  Jacob  Strukel  increased  his  tomato  yield  from  9  to  16 
tons  per  acre  by  once-a-week  irrigation  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
This  top  yield  news  was  terrific,  but  the  canning  company  buyers 
added  another  clincher.  Strukel  stated  that  the  buyers  agreed  “that 
we  had  the  best  grade  of  tomatoes  that  were  purchased  from  this 
area  this  year.” 

Irrigating  when  the  plants  needed  water  pushed  growing  speed — 
climaxing  in  an  earlier  harvest.  Strukel’s  increased  per-acre  yield 
“very  nearly  paid  for  the  equipment  this  first  year,”  and  he  adds, 
“I  plan  to  expand  my  irrigated  acres  next  year  to  three  times  the 
amount  that  I  irrigated  this  year.” 

An  interesting  note  on  summer  irrigation  came  when  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  canning  company  visited  the  Strukel  farm.  The  ground 
temperature  was  112  degrees  when  the  owner  turned  on  the  sprinklers. 
“As  was  indicated  by  my  yield,  the  only  effect  of  irrigating  in  the 


IRRIGATION  EXPERTS 
READY  TO  HELP  YOU 

Your  portable  sprinkler  system  will  cost 
less  and  do  a  better  job  if  you  get  the 
advice  of  qualified  irrigation  specialists 
right  at  the  start.  Many  factors  must  be 
considered — crops,  soil  conditions,  topog¬ 
raphy,  availability  of  water,  and  so  on. 
You  can  get  reliable  information  from 
yOur  county  agent,  your  state  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  or  from  recognized  irriga¬ 
tion  equipment  suppliers. 


College  Report 

Recommends  Aluminum 

For  over  three  years,  research  chemists  at 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Wash.,  have  conducted  experiments  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  to  check 
the  relative  corrosion  resistance  of  various 
metals  used  for  irrigation  pipe.  Their  re¬ 
port,  Bulletin  201,  concludes:  “The  com¬ 
parative  strength  and  lightness  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  its  high  resistance  to  general 
corrosion  make  it  a  most  suitable  material 
for  use  in  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
systems.” 


PICK  THE  PIPE  THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 


A  FARMER  ASKS: 

Can  I  afford  a  Sprinkler  System? 

“Portable  sprinkler  irrigation  looks  fine”, 
you  say,  “but  can  the  average  farmer 
afford  it?”  The  answer  is  simple.  In  many 
cases,  a  sprinkler  system  pays  for  itself 
the  first  season.  In  times  of  drought,  it 
can  save  crops  which  might  be  lost.  It  can 
hasten  your  harvest,  enable  you  to  sell 
when  prices  are  high.  It  improves  yield 
and  product  quality.  Small  wonder  so 
many  farmers  say,  “I  couldn't  afford  not 
to  have  sprinkler  irrigation!” 


A  20-foot  length  of  3-inch  Alcoa  Aluminum 
irrigation  pipe  weighs  only  11  pounds,  2 
ounces — as  against  32  pounds  for  steel. 


*  *  * 


Alcoa  Aluminum  irrigation  pipe  requires 
no  painting  or  other  protection  from  the 
weather. 


By  using  portable  sprinkler  irrigation,  a 
Michigan  farmer  increased  his  potato 
yield  from  175  to  400  bushels,  and  his 
per  cent  of  U.S.  No.  l’s  from  60  to  95%. 
*  *  * 

A  new  tractor-move  system  makes  it  easy 
to  shift  an  entire  line  of  aluminum  sprin¬ 
kler  equipment  from  one  side  of  a  field 
to  the  other. 

*  *  * 

The  marking  “63S-T6”  on  Alcoa  irriga¬ 
tion  pipe  identifies  a  special  aluminum 
alloy,  with  ample  toughness  to  take  hard 
knocks. 


hot  daylight  hours,”  he  said,  “was 
increased  quality  and  quantity.” 

Strukel's  portable  aluminum 
system  was  purchased  from  the 
John  Effa  Irrigation  Company  of 
Chicago. 


Fertilizing  Through  Irrigation 

You  can  save  time  and  money  by  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  irrigating  at  the  same  time  with 
a  portable  sprinkler  system.  Liquid  ferti¬ 
lizer,  containing  all  the  essential  elements, 
is  mixed  with  the  irrigation  water  through 
a  connection  at  the  suction  side  of  the 
pump.  This  practice  has  produced  excel¬ 
lent  results  on  crops  such  as  cabbage,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  greens,  sweet  corn  and  fruits. 


Free  Booklet  Answers  Many 
Questions  About  Irrigation 


Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  port¬ 
able  sprinkler  irrigation  systems?  How 
they  are  making  farms  more  profitable? 
What  equipment  is  needed?  How  to  in¬ 
stall  a  system?  How  much  a  system  costs? 
Something  about  sources  of  water? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are 
answered  in  this  32-page  book,  “Portable 
Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit”,  It's  free 
. .  .  mail  the  coupon  today. 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Jv»Viv 


LIGHTWEIGHT,  LONG-LASTING  i  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

'  x  iiliM  21 84C  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

\\  /  A  Please  send  me  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit". 
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5  Address  (or  RFD  No.) 
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Putting  up  new  fencing  is  no  small  chore,  especially  when 
you  take  the  time  to  install  it  permanently.  So  start  with  a 
sturdy,  well-made  fence  that  will  stay  trim,  and  endure 
through  the  years. 

Bethlehem  makes  that  kind  of  wire  fence.  It's  tightly- 
woven  from  tough,  high-quality  steel,  generously  coated 
with  a  smooth  jacket  of  zinc  for  those  extra  years  of  service. 
The  full-size  wires  have  just  the  right  degree  of  stiffness 
and  the  high  strength  required  for  a  really  durable  fence. 
Springy  tension  curves  keep  it  trim  and  tight  through 
every  season. 

Bethlehem  Fence  is  well  worth  the  time  needed  to  install 
it  properly,  for  you  can  count  on  it  to  last  .  .  .  especially 
when  you  use  it  with  strong  Bethlehem  Steel  Posts. 


Prlvocy  ond  Protection  ,  , 
Ideal  for  screening  out 
objectionable  views  .  ,  . 
Never  needs  painting!  Half 
round  saplings  in  either 
domestic  cedar  or  Imported 
French  Chestnut.  Also  two 
types  —  CLOSE,  (pickets 
tight  together)  or  CLEFT 
(pickets  14"  apart).  Four 
different  heights. 

We  also  manufacture 
English  Hurdle  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  "Won’t  Sag” 
Farm  Gates  &  Self-Locking 
Field  Gates  ,  .  , 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN 

Protected  with 

HOPPE’S  No  9 


Rust  can  begin  and  ruin  a  gun 
jiffy.  Don’t  give  it  a  chance. 
Keep  your  gun  thoroughly 
clean  and  fully  protected  with 
Hoppe’s  No.  9.  Your  dealer 
has  it  or  send  us  10c  for 
sample.  Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street.,  Phils.  33,  Pa. 


in  a 


Handles  both  hay  and  row  crops  .  .  .  Quickly  and  easily  changed  over 
from  one  crop  to  another  .  .  .  Eliminates  all  the  heavy  work  .  .  .  Only 
clean,  twine-free  feed  goes  into  silo  .  .  .  Savings  on  twine  alone  fre¬ 
quently  offset  the  extra  investment  .  .  .  Model  151D  (with  engine  or 
power  take-off)  for  the  average  farm  .  .  .  Model  181  for  farms  where 
maximum  capacity  is  needed. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  us  your  name  for  free  booklet 
describing  all  models  of  Papec  Forage  Harvesters. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
103  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

PAPEC  Feed  Machinery  also  includes  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers  ,  .  .  Crop  Blowers 
«  i  .  Ensilage  Cutters  .  .  .  Hammer  Mills  .  .  .  Feed  Mixers. 


John  J.  Dillon 

John  J.  Dillon,  publisher  of  this 
paper,  died  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  1  of  pneumonia  at 
his  apartment  in  the  Hotel  Plaza  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  93  years  old. 

Mr.  Dillon,  one  of  the  nine  children 
of  John  and  Mary  Welch  Dillon,  was 
born  on  an  Orange  County  dairy 
farm  in  Mongaup  Valley,  New 
York,  on  November  7,  1856.  His 

early  schooling  completed  in  the 
local  schools,  he  attended  Liberty 
Institute  and  later  Albany  State 
Normal  School  and  Albany  Business 
College.  The  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  were  spent  teaching  school  in 
the  wintertime  in  Sullivan  County, 
and  working  on  the  family’s  farm  in 
the  Summer.  Mr.  Dillon  was  always 
interested  in  writing  and  in  farmers’ 
problems,  and  began  to  do  some  free 
lance  writing  for  local  newspapers 
and  the  agricultural  press.  Finally  in 
1884  he  became  associated  with  the 
Orange  County  Farmer  in  Port 
Jervis.  He  remained  there  until  1890 
when  he  came  to  New  York  City  and 
obtained  a  position  gs  advertising 
solicitor  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  In  1892  he  became  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  manager  and,  when 
Edgar  H.  Libby  and  Lawson  Valen¬ 
tine,  two  of  the  three  owners,  sold 
out  their  interests  in  1893,  Mr.  Dillon 
became  part  owner  with  Herbert  W. 
Collingwood,  Elbert  S.  Carman, 
Henry  A.  Siebrecht  and  N.  T.  Pulsifer. 
That  arrangement  lasted  until  1899 
when  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Colling¬ 
wood  purchased  the  Siebrecht, 
Pulsifer  and  Carman  holdings,  with 
the  majority  control  in  Mr.  Dillon. 

The  Dillon  -  Collingwood  regime 
was  the  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  most  success¬ 
ful  to  that  date.  The  two  men,  totally 
different  in  nature  and  personality, 
were  nevertheless  a  most  successful 
combination  that  lasted  until  Mr. 
Collingwood’s  death  in  1927.  Mr. 
Dillon  then  took  over  the  editorship 
of  the  paper,  in  addition  to  remaining 
in  active  charge  of  its  business 
affairs,  even  though  in  his  late  70’s 
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and  early  80’s,  until  1938  when 
William  F.  Berghold  was  named 
editor.  Mr.  Dillon  continued  as  pub¬ 
lisher  until  his  death  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets 
in  1915  and  1916;  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1916;  a  member  of  the  commission 
that  organized  the  State  Land  Bank 
in  1914,  and  later  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  the  Land  Bank;  president 
and  a  director  of  the  Rural  Savings 
and  Loan  Association;  and  a  member 
of  the  New  Yoi’k  State  Grange. 
While  he  was  commissioner,-  he  led 
the  famous  and  successful  1916 
farmers’  fight  against  the  dealers. 
After  two  weeks,  the  fight  was  won 
and  Mr.  Dillon  obtained  an  increased 
price  from  dealers  for  six  moafchs  in 
advance.  From  then  on  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  forefront  in  all  dis¬ 
cussions  and  issues  pertaining  to  the 
milk  industry.  Particularly  critical  of 
self-seeking  promoters  in  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  he  gave  wholehearted 
support  to  every  truly  cooperative 
farm  endeavor  where  the  members 
were  adequately  represented  and  re¬ 
tained  control.  For  the  past  four 
decades  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  nation¬ 
ally  known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  farm  cooperation. 

In  1941  he  wrote  an  exhaustive 
milk  history,  “Seven  Decades  of 
Milk,”  which  has  gained  wide  re¬ 
spect  as  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  analyses  of  the  miik  busi¬ 
ness  ever  published.  His  other  books 
include  “Hindsights”  and  “Organized 
Cooperation.” 

Surviving  Mr.  Dillon  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  C.  May;  four 
daughters,  Helene  E.  Dillon,  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  McGratty,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  F.  Berghold  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Curry,  Jr.;  12  grandchildren;  and 
two  sisters,  Miss  Julia  Dillon  and 
Miss  Agnes  Dillon,  both  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y.  Another  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Walsh,  predeceased 
her  father  in  1947. 

(Editorial  comment,  page  307) 


Earliest  Lettuce  and 
Cabbage 

Farm  and  home  gardeners  who 
grow  vegetables  will  get  further 
satisfaction  by  growing  some  fine, 
extra  early  head  lettuce  and  cabbage. 
It  is  easily  possible  to  have  these  two 
vegetables  mature  a  month  ahead  of 
their  usual  season  in  the  Northeast. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
the  writer  has  purchased  southern 
field-grown  plants  from  one  of  the 
several  growers  in  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia  who  advertised  frost  hardy 
plants.  These  were  delivered  by 
parcel  post,  here  in  southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  about  March  15.  The  va¬ 
rieties  used  were  New  York  847,  a 
fine  hard  heading  lettuce,  and  the 
two  best  early  cabbage  varieties, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  Golden 
Acre.  Varieties  usually  prove  true  to 
name,  but  during  one  of  the  war  years 
we  had  a  mixed  lot  of  cabbage  with 
varieties  maturing  all  Summer, 
which  after  all  was  not  too  bad. 

The  method  of  handling  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  When  the  plants  arrive,  they 
are  at  once  healed  in,  in  close  rows 
with  about  six  inches  between  rows 
and  one  inch  between  plants  in  the 
row.  A  sheltered  spot  about  three  or 
four  feet  square  in  the  open  garden 
is  selected  for  the  healing-in  bed; 
into  its  top  soil  has  been  mixed  a 
little  bonemeal,  with  some  sand  and 
a  stimulant  to  promote  rooting.  After 
the  plants  have  been  in  this  bed  for 
a  week  or  10  days,  they  are  given 
a  watering,  using  one  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  two 
tablespoonsful  of  mixed  garden  fertil¬ 
izer,  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Adhering 
fertilizer  is  washed  from  the  leaves 
with  clear  water. 

As  said  before,  these  plants  are 
frost  hardy  and  several  times  we 
have  had  them  covered  with  snow 
without  any  injury.  After  about  three 
weeks,  while  not  much  new  top 
growth  is  noticed,  examination  will 
show  that  the  plants  have  made  a 
new  strong  root  system.  They  can 
then  be  lifted,  each  with  adhering 
soil,  and  set  in  the  garden  without 
wilting.  Ground  limestone  and  a 
mixed  chemical  fertilizer,  5-8-5,  are 
used  liberally  in  the  transplanting 
row,  taking  care  to  see  that  the  fertil¬ 
izer  does  not  come  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots.  Further  root 
growth  soon  takes  place  and,  with 
this  large  root  system  to  gather  food 
materials,  growth  starts  with  a  rush 
with  the  first  warm  days. 


By  the  time  many  gardeners  are 
setting  out  local  grown  plants,  the 
southern  grown  plants  are  large.  The 
cabbage  often  have  a  spread  of  10 
inches  and  the  lettuce  are  nearly 
ready  to  head.  This  lettuce  does  head 
beautifully  with  us  because  ef  the 
longer  growing  period  before  hot 
weather.  w.  H.  w. 


Old  Church  on  Long  Island 

Our  local  Congregational  Church 
here  in  Orient,  L.  I.,  was  organized 
in  1735  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Congregationl  Church  in  New  York 
State.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  possibly 
dating  from  1700  (but  not  later  than 
1718),  there  had  been  a  meeting 
house  used  by  various  sects.  The 
present  church  building  was  erected 
in  1845  and  was  subsequently  en¬ 
larged.  The  steeple  was  destroyed  by 
the  1938  hurricane  but  was  restored. 
Last  year  the  church  was  redecorated 
and  refurnished. 

The  original  name  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  settled  about  1650,  was 
Oyster  Ponds  and  the  name  of  the 
church  organization  was  the  Oyster 
Ponds  Society.  Though  the  church 
has  passed  through  many  arises  — 
religious,  sectarian  and  financial,  it 
marches  on  and  its  rolls  now  number 
many  whose  forefathers  settled  here 
in  1650  and  shortly  thereafter. 

w.  H.  K. 


Photo:  Mary  Kellogg,  N.  Y. 
The  Congregational  Church  at  Orient, 
Long  Island. 
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save  TONS 

OF  LABOR 


2-WAY  FOLDING 


1950 
Model  D 


ONE  MAN  in  ONE  MINUTE  can: 

1.  Tilt  it  onto  wheels  for  transport. 

2.  Lift  the  9-foot  auger  with  one 
hand  to  let  wagon  go  through.  It’s 
the  engineering  idea  of  the  year. 
Blows  all  grains  and  forages. 


1950  > 
Model  A 
BLOWER 


The  Model  A 
is  compact — can 
be  skidded  anywhere. 

The  6-fan  rotor  throws  as  it  blows — 
gentle  with  feed.  Light  running  —  a 
6-ounce  pull  spins  the  rotor.  Fan  has 
exclusive  anti-clog  forage  hooks. 
Blows  mountains  of  forage  or  grain 
as  steady  as  a  breeze. 


WRITE 


577  YORK  ST.  . 
MANITOWOC  A 
WISCONSIN  A | 
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MANUFACTURING  CO.  # 


f 
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DISTRIBUTED  BY 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
84  THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Stocks  at:  Oneida,  New  York;  Springfield, 
Mass,  and  Downington,  Pa. 
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WHAT’S  A^-r rt 
WORTH? 

No  'cure-all'  claimed  —  but 
ask  your  doctor  about  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  that  can  result 
from  a  'rough-riding'  tractor.  Then  find 
out  how  a  FLOW-TING  spring-hydraulic 
seat  support  floats  you  in  solid  comfort 
over  roughest-toughest  going.  Instant 
adjustment  "tailors"  the  ride  to  your 
weight  and  field  conditions. 

Moderately  priced; 
fits  most  tractors; 
easily  installed — and 
now  available  with 
new  slide  adjustment 
feature,  j rives  7" 
back-fortti  travel. 

Thousands  of  satisfied 
users  swear  by  the 
health'-  saving  comfort 
and  extra  operator-efficiency  that  Flow-Ting  seats 
■assure.  Let  us  tell  you  why. 


Knoedier 


(tAY-HHO-UR) 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE,  NAME 
OF  YOUR  NEAREST 
DEALER. 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  S12  STREATOR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


;>a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
j  that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
j  Per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey  j 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
,  realized  from  honey  bees  through; 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta- j 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the; 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  to  I 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit.' 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your! 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom.! 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner’s 
book,  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c, 
6  month's  trial  subscription  to 
O leanings  in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly).  $1.00.  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets,  free  information.  Write  to, 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Dept.  5008  Medina,  Ohio/ 


Gardening  at  Hillside  Farm 

With  the  arrival  of  the  first  seed 
and  nursery  catalogs  each  Winter, 
there  begins  a  period  of  planning  for 
the  coming  season’s  garden.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  a  careful 
reading  of  these  catalogs.  New  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
offered,  and  we  like  to  try  a  few  of 
these  each  year.  Sometimes  we  find 
something  that  thrives  especially  well 
under  our  conditions;  others  among 
the  new  things  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate 
as  the  older  varieties  we  have  grown. 
Sometimes,  if  we  grow  a  variety  with 
high  quality,  we  have  to  sacrifice 
something  in  yield.  As  an  example, 
take  two  varieties  of  carrots  —  Red 
Cored  Chantenay  and  Half  Long 
Danvers.  We  grow  the  Chantenay  and 
find  it  the  best  in  quality  of  any 
kind  we  have  tried  and  it  gives  a 
fair  yield.  Danvers,  planted  along¬ 
side  and  given  the  same  care,  will 
outyield  the  other  considerably,  but 
its  flesh  is  coarser  and  the  flavor  not 
so  good.  Our  family  prefers  the 
Chantenay  and,  considering  cus¬ 
tomers’  satisfaction,  we  believe  it  is 
more  profitable  than  Danvers  to  grow 
for  sale. 

On  soils  lacking  in  boron,  plants 
belonging  to  the  Cole  family,  such  as 
turnip,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
brussels  sprouts  and  kohlrabi,  will 
not  produce  crops  with  good  table 
quality.  Our  soil  is  so  badly  lacking 
in  boron  that  without  the  use  of 
borax  we  cannot  grow  rutabagas  that 
are  fit  to  eat.  Without  borax  the  flesh 
will  be  woody,  or  filled  with  watery 
patches,  and  so  strong  in  flavor  as 
to  be  actually  bitter.  When  we  use 
borax,  the  flesh  is  free  from  woodi¬ 
ness,  tender  and  sweet.  The  lack  of 
boron  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
growth  of  the  plants;  they  grow  as 
rapidly  and  have  as  large  roots,  when 
they  are  well  fertilized  otherwise,  as 
do  those  where  borax  is  applied.  In 
using  borax,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  too  much.  We  never  use  it  at 
a  heavier  rate  than  20  pounds  per 
acre,  more  often  12  or  15.  Boron 
seems  to  be  an  element  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  minute  quantities,  if  we  are 
to  have  good  growth  of  some  plants, 
but  which  in  large  amounts  is  deadly. 
We  know  a  ga'rdener  who  was  unable 
to  grow  good  rutabagas;  he  decided  to 
apply  borax.  Apparently  he  used  it 
about  as  we  use  superphosphate  with 
the  result  that  the  plants  were  killed. 
On  our  soil,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
kohlrabi  and  broccoli  are  also  im¬ 
proved  in  quality  by  the  application 
of  borax. 

Our  family  likes  peas,  so  we  try  to 
grow  plenty  to  use  right  from  the 
garden  with  a  good  quantity  for  can¬ 
ning.  We  plant  World’s  Record  or 
Thomas  Laxton  for  our  first  pick¬ 
ings,  and  Lincoln  for  later  ones.  We 
used  to  plant  some  of  the  very  early 
varieties  to  start  the  season  with, 
but  the  quality  was  not  so  good  and 
the  smaller  pods  meant  more  time 
taken  in  picking  and  shelling;  we 
discarded  them  and  now  wait  a  few 
more  days  for  our  first  peas.  With 
us,  Lincoln,  is  of  outstanding  quality 
and  bears  heavily.  There  are  few 
seedsmen  who  offer  the  seed  for  sale. 

Last  Spring  we  planted  a  yellow 
hybrid  sweet  corn,  North  Star,  for  the 
first  time.  One  of  the  qualities  claimed 
for  it  was  that  it  would  germinate 
better  than  most  varieties  when  the 
soil  was  cold  and  wet.  We  planted  it 
early  and  had  an  unusually  cold 
rainy  Spring,  yet  we  got  very  near 
a  perfect  stand.  It  gave  a  heavy  yield 
of  medium-sized  ears.  We  liked  the 
quality  and  our  customers  kept  call¬ 
ing  for  more,,  so  we  shall  plant  more 
of  it  this  season. 

Each  year  we  plant  something  that 
is  new  to  us  in  the  line  of  fruits, 
or  ornamental  plants  or  shrubs,  just 
to  see  how  they  will  do.  It  is  an 
inexpensive  hobby  that  fits  in  well 
with  the  business  of  farming.  There 
are  always  questions  to  be  answered. 
Will  that  tree  thrive  in  the  kind  of 
soil  where  we  have  planted  it?  Will 
that  shrub  bloom  next  Spring,  and 
what  will  the  flowers  be  like  under 
our  conditions?  Will  those  plants 
prove  hardy  in  our  climate,  or  will 
we  have  to  write  them  off  as  a 
failure? 

Often  we  learn  something  that  is 
of  use  in  the  farm  program  of  crop 
raising.  Mainly,  it  helps  us  to  look  to 
the  future  instead  of  facing  back¬ 
ward,  seeking  to  relive  the  days  that 
are  gone,  as  so  many  people  try  to 
do.  H.  L.  Smith 

Maine 


There  are  a  lot  of  features  that  make 
a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  and  Cultivator 
easy  to  handle  . , .  features  that  make 
for  more  and  better  work,  in  less  time, 
with  less  effort. 

Not  the  least  of  them  is  the  com¬ 
plete,  cleat}  view  you  have  of  the  work, 
due  to  the  location  of  structural  mem¬ 
bers  outside  your  line  of  vision . . .  the 

tapered  design  of  the  tractor  hood _ 

the  high  position  of  the  tractor  seat. 

Moreover,  the  cultivator  is  properly 
located  for  fast  dodging  in  crooked 
rows.  It  is  easy  to  adjust  for  close, 
accurate  work.  The  "Trigger  Latch” 
—  a  Massey-Harris  development  — 
makes  it  easy  to  attach  or  detach  the 
gangs  without  disturbing  adjustments. 


Rigid  construction  assures  close,  clean 
work.  Well  balanced  gangs  come  up 

quickly _ lower  again  just  as  quickly 

_ are  held  to  their  depth  with  the 

Massey-Harris  "Depth- O-Matic”  hy¬ 
draulic  system. 

Massey  Harris  Cultivators  for  Massey- 
Harris  Tractors  are  built  in  two,  four, 
and  six  row  sizes  with  a  wide  variety 
of  sweeps  and  shovels  for  every  type 
of  crop  or  method  of  cultivation. 

Talk  to  your  Massey-Harris  dealer 
about  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  and  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  your  farm.  Ask  him  for  a 
copy  of  the  latest  tractor  catalog  which 
shows  the  entire  line  of  Massey-Harris 
mounted  and  semi-mounted  tools.  Or, 
use  the  coupon  below. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY.  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  C-40 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  catalog  which  shows  the  entire  m 
line  of  mounted  and  semi-mounted  tools  for  Massey-Harris  Tractors. 

Name.... . . . . .  m 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Town . R.F.D . 

County . Stale .  Jl 


STOP  LEAKS 
IN  CELLAR  WALLS 

Fill  all  cracks,  holes,  opened  seams  and  porous 
spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7  Iron  Cement.  Leaks 
effectively  sealed  in  concrete,  brick  or  stone  and 
the  repair  stays  tight,  because  Smooth-On  ex¬ 
pands  slightly  as  it  sets.  Ask  for  No.  7  by  name 
and  number  in  1-,  5-,  25-  or  lOft-lb.  size.  If 
your  store  hasn’t  it.  write  us. 

FREE  No.  7  Leaflet  &  40-page  Handbook 

Explains  dozens  of  homo  repairs  that 
save  you  time  and  money.  Send  NOW 
to  SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey. 

Qoitwitfi, 

SM00TH-0N 

NO.  7  CEMENT 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made— Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry.  II.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

NEW  LOWER  PRICE  $345.00 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  Haller  and  100  foot 
cable.  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for  i 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  }n  the  cellar  —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1950  Model  —  Is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening.Sim- 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6'  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet.  Dept.  R 

^CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn, 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  mal:e  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Never  Too  Late  To  Organize 

I  have  read  in  the  March  4  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  the  article  “Dairymen  Must  Join 
Forces”  by  R.  W.  H.,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  If 
you  remember,  in  November  you  published  my 
letter  with  the  same  idea  as  R.  W.  H.’s.  So  now, 
I  ask  dairy  farmers  —  “What  are  we  waiting  for?” 
Perhaps  Mr.  R.  W.  H.  can  start  the  movement 
going  in  Broome  County,  especially  if  he  delivers 
to  a  co-op.  I  am  trying  to  get  things  going  here 
in  Columbia  County  and  wish  that  some  of  the 
dairymen  who  are  interested  would  contact  me. 
I  have  written  to  Congressman  Le  Fevre  and  he 
replied  that  he  felt  we  dairymen  are  in  the 
right.  This  morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Brannan  and  made  it  pretty  strong.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Northeast  have  to  buy  hay  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  1949  crop  was  below  normal  —  at 
least  15  per  cent.  Pastures  were  also  poor.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  what  we  who  were  short  were 
going  to  buy  with  —  perhaps  with  the  price  cuts 
he  has  ordered.  Surplus  or  no  surplus,  we  must 
be  paid  for  our  labor  and  investment,  the  same 
as  any  producer  of  any  other  product.  The  Federal 
Marketing  Order  should  be  set  so  that  the  New 
York  farmer  gets  a  fair  price.  If  the  outsider  sends 
his  milk  and  it  creates  a  surplus,  let  him  take  the 
cut  or  sell  his  milk  in  his  own  State. 

I  say  —  “Form  one  union  of  farmers  without 
any  outside  labor  affiliations;  every  county  having 
its  own  local  and  appointing  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  each  local  to  send  its  representatives  every 
so  often  to  a  convention.” 

We  are  producing  milk  without  a  profit,  so  what 
difference  does  it  make  if  we  withhold  our  milk 
for  a  short  period? 

Set  our  price  according  to  cost.  Give  them  60 
days  —  30  days  time  to  say  “Yes”  or  “No,”  and  30 
days  for  us  to  prepare  for  whatever  we  may  de¬ 
cide. 

Only  a  miracle  can  save  some  of  us  dairymen 
with  these  cuts  coming.  Something  must  be  done. 
It’s  no  use  fooling  around.  Something  must  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  James  Cascioli 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

If  there  are  enough  dairy  farmers  who  feel 
the  way  Mr.  Cascioli  does  about  the  latest 
trend  in  milk  prices,  then  they  should  accept 
his  challenge  and  organize  themselves  into  a 
group  sufficiently  large  and  representative  to 
demand  recognition  in  the  industry. 

The  present  price  outlook  is  not  too  hope¬ 
ful.  The  new  Class  I-A  pricing  formula,  just 
approved,  will  not  become  actually  effective 
until  August  1  since  it  would  have,  if  put  into 
operation  now,  fixed  top  low  a  price  base.  So 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set  arbitrary 
prices  for  the  period  March  through  July,  with 
the  hope  that  by  August  1  conditions  will  be 
such  that  the  new  formula  will  produce  a 
more  satisfactory  price. 

The  new  Class  I-A  price  schedule  sets  prices 
anywhere  from  66  to  84  cents  a  cwt.  below 
comparable  prices  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  It  is  difficult  for  dairymen  to  make  milk 
at  such  prices  while  all  their  costs  continue 
high. 

There  is  some  hope  that  the  Class  III  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  will  be  raised  soon  as 
a  result  of  the  Elmira  hearing  last  month  but 
to  date  there  is  nothing  definite  on  this,  either 
as  to  the  amount  of  increase,  if  any,  or  when 
it  may  go  into  effect. 

Producers  are  therefore  stymied,  and  with 
good  cause.  They  are  disgruntled  too.  They 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government,  anxious  to 
woo  more  midwestern  farmers  into  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  is  sustaining,  and  will  continue 
to  sustain,  high  support  prices  for  feed  grains. 
No  such  coddling,  it  is  reasoned,  is  necessary 
for  the  dairymen  in  the  Northeast  because, 
with  the  city  vote  safely  sewed  up,  the  Demo¬ 
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crats  need  not  be  too  concerned  about  how 
milk  producers  feel  or  vote. 

There  is  much  justification  for  this  reason¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  no  good  will  come 
from  just  talking  about  it  and  doing  nothing. 

For  something  can  be  done.  Too  few  dairy¬ 
men  realize  that  the  class  prices  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Order  are  minimum,  or  floor,  prices. 
Dealers  generally  like  farmers  to  believe  that 
the  class  price  is  the  highest  price  that  they, 
the  dealers,  can  pay.  This  is  not  true.  The 
prices  are  minimum  prices  and  farmers  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  negotiate  higher  prices  with 
dealers.  Dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
negotiate  unless  they  are  forced  to,  and  they 
cannot  be  forced  to  until  ahd  unless  there  is 
a  farm  group,  sufficiently  strong  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  in  courage,  to  exert  the  necessary 
persuasion. 

Farm  cooperatives  are  as  essential  today  as 
they  ever  were  and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  their  further  development  and 
strengthening  while  the  Federal  Order  acts  as 
a  stabilizing  influence  and  a  deterrent  against 
dealers’  crooked  and  divisive  tactics.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Federal  Order  was 
adopted  in  a  time  of  stress  as  an  emergency 
measure.  It  was  not  designed  as  a  cure-all  or 
as  a  permanent  fixture  in  milk  pricing.  Nor 
should  it  be  so  regarded  now  unless  dairymen 
prefer  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  crutches  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  place  of  their  own  good 
Tommon  sense  and  innate  ability. 

The  Federal  Order  will  not  last  forever. 
Even  now  there  are  those  enemies  of  farmers 
who  find  its  restraints  irksome  and  want  to 
get  rid  of  it.  This  is  not  the  time  to  fall  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  It  is,  however,  a 
good  time  to  take  up  seriously  the  challenge  of 
farm  organization.  No  one  will  do  this  but 
farmers  themselves  and  the  strength  and  life 
of  such  an  organization  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  effort  and  time  that 
farmers  are  willing  to  invest.  It  is  not  a  job 
that  can  be  left  to  farm  leaders  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  It  must  be  done  by  farmers 
themselves. 


Frost  Hardy  Strawberries 

SEVERAL  Spring  seasons  in  various  parts 
of  the  Northeast  during  the  first  part  of 
the  1940’s  plagued  strawberry  growers  with 
frosts,  severe  enough  to  almost  wipe  out  their 
early  berries.  This  experience  caused  plant 
breeders  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  start  work  on  frost  hardiness  of  the 
flowers,  as  a  highly  desirable  quality  in  the 
strawberry  plant. 

The  investigators  turned  to  wild  straw¬ 
berries  for  foundation  breeding  material,  and 
found  desirable  frost  hardiness  in  two  North 
Dakota  wildlings.  The  frost  hardiness  of  these 
wild  strawberries  had  developed  naturally 
through  generations  in  that  area  where  late 
Spring  frosts  are  usual.  At  the  Plant  Industry 
Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  a  frosty  Spring  in 
1947  gave  the  hybrids  of  cultivated  varieties 
with  these  wild  strawberries  a  thorough  test¬ 
ing.  Frosts  in  late  April  and  early  May  of  that 


The  Task  Ahead 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  John  Dillon.  It  is  our  task  to 
preserve  that  monument  and  build  on 
its  solid  foundation.  We,  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  worked  with  John 
Dillon,  are  fully  aware  of  our  obli¬ 
gations.  Yet  it  is  because  of  our  asso¬ 
ciations  with  him  that  we  face  the  future 
with  hope,  confidence  and  great  am¬ 
bitions  —  hope  that  we  shall  have  the 
strength  and  ability  to  carry  on  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traditions  established  by 
John  Dillon;  confidence  that  our  friends 
will  recognize  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
see  that  these  ideals  are  being  faith¬ 
fully  preserved;  great  ambitions  to 
carry  The  Rural  New-Yorker  onward 
and  forward,  with  no  deviation  in  our 
business  policy  toward  rogues  and 
schemers,  with  the  same  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  interests  and  problems 
of  our  friends  and  readers.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Dillon  would  have  done,  and  so 
it  shall  be.  w.  f.  b. 
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year  destroyed  nearly  all  the  blossoms  on  most 
strawberries.  The  new  hybrids,  however,  bore 
flowers  that  were  injured  only  slightly  by  a 
23-degree  frost  just  before  May  Day.  Three 
out  of  four  of  the  flowers  of  one  hybrid  bore 
fruit  after  this  severe  frost  which  killed  every 
blossom  on  most  varieties. 

These  experimental  hybrids  offer  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  in  a  few  more  generations  (of 
strawberries)  we  will  have  home  garden  and 
commercial  varieties  that  will  be  much  more 
frost  hardy  than  any  of  the  strawberries  we 
have  today. 


Better  Meat  Merchandising 

MANY  food  buyers  like  the  idea  of  select¬ 
ing  pre-cut  and  pre-wrapped  meats  from 
a  self-service  counter.  It  does  away  with 
waiting  lines  at  the  counter,  affords  a  larger 
selection  of  meats,  and  makes  it  easier  to  buy 
the  kind  of  meat  to  suit  the  family  budget. 
For  those  food  shoppers  who  like  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  in  conversation  with  the  butcher, 
and  also  watch  him  cut  the  meat,  it  would 
be  well  to  realize  that  each  minute  thus  spent 
costs  money  which  is  reflected  in  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

A  year  ago,  only  about  400  stores  in  the 
country  featured  self-service  meat  depart¬ 
ments.  Now,  there  are  more  than  1,200  retail 
stores  that  offer  pre-packaged  meats.  In  a 
recent  survey  covering  almost  100  of  these 
stores  in  80  cities,  it  was  revealed  that  under 
self-service  methods,  all  but  two  of  the  stores 
reported  greater  meat  sales  than  previously. 

Here  is  a  simple  example  that  shows  the 
continued  great  need  for  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  farm  food  products.  By  increasing  con¬ 
sumer  sales  through  attractive  packaging  and 
presentation,  the  food  producer  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  steadier  and  greater  demand  for  his 
goods.  The  farm  roadside  stand  is  especially 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 


Profit  or  Loss  in  1949? 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  Mr.  List’s  letter  on 
the  ice  cream  business,  also  your  comments  and 
the  list  of  milk  company  dividends. 

Why  don’t  you  advise  dairy  farmers  to  buy 
these  wonderful  stocks?  Then  they  could  garner 
a  profit  at  both  ends. 

Some  day  I  would  like  to  read  a  write-up  in 
your  paper  on  the  profits  made  in  recent  years 
by  milk  producers.  f.  s.  b. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

This  letter  appears  in  these  columns  for  only 
one  reason — that  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  do  so — the  dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York 
milkshed,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
vince  the  doubting  Thomas  who  refuses  to 
believe  except  what  he  sees. 

We  will  publish  as  many  profit  and  loss 
statements  of  dairy  farmers’  operations  for 
1949  as  space  will  permit.  Signatures  need 
not  be  furnished. 


Brevities 

“Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.”  —  Phil.  4:8. 

There  are  six  retail  weight  classes  for  eggs: 
Jumbo,  30  ounces;  extra  large,  26  ounces;  large, 
24  ounces;  medium,  21  ounces;  and  pullet,  18 
ounces  per  dozen. 

When  rain  making  with  dry  ice  becomes  a 
common  practice,  there  will  be  a  great  number  of 
friendships  lost  and  lawsuits  started  because 
someone  did  not  want  any  rain. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held  at  Cornell, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  20-24.  Farmers  will  find  it 
well  worthwhile  to  attend  the  various  discussions 
and  demonstrations  which  will  be  offered. 

Home  gardening  is  more  fun  and  much  easier 
when  a  suitable  plan  is  developed  and  followed. 
A  diagram  and  timetable  schedule  will,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  get  things  done  when  needed  and  use  the 
available  space  more  efficiently. 

Pigs  that  scour  and  fail  to  grow  may  be  helped 
by  feeding  them  some  extra  protein,  preferably 
of  animal  origin  such  as  fishmeal  or  tankage,  plus 
commercial  forms  of  the  B  complex  vitamins.  The 
vitamin  dosage  for  a  pig  is  about  the  same  as 
for  the  human. 

The  use  of  large  quantities  of  sulfur  spray  ma¬ 
terials  on  fruit  trees  in  some  New  York  State 
orchards  has  resulted  in  extreme  acidification  of 
the  soil.  Cornell  investigators  suggest  the  use  of 
dolomitic  limestone  in  order  to  correct  and  main¬ 
tain  the  surface  pH  at  a  minimum  of  5.0  under 
and  between  the  trees. 
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John  J .  Dillon 

THE  20  years  in  which  I  knew  John  Dillon 
have  been  the  most  valuable  years  in  my 
life.  I  was  young,  he  was  mature.  I  was  head¬ 
strong,  he  was  deliberate.  I  was  green,  he  was 
experienced.  My  edges  were  still  rough,  his 
were  rounded  and  smooth.  I  needed  wise  coun¬ 
sel,  and  he  was  always  on  hand  to  give  it  — 
gladly  and  abundantly. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  my  father-in-law,  my 
advisor  and  my  friend.  We  worked  together 
for  17  years  as  father  and  son — that  is  the 
best  way  to  describe  our  relationship.  He  was 
my  business  boss  too,  but  that  was  never  em¬ 
phasized.  To  him,  we  both  had  jobs  to  do  —  he 
to  teach  and  I  to  learn.  There  was  no  one 
better  qualified  than  he. 

Honesty  was  John  Dillon’s  outstanding 
trait.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He  preferred  a 
handshake  to  a  document  signed  and  sealed. 
What  he  preached,  he  practiced.  At  some  time 
in  their  lives,  most  men  are  prone  to  follow 
the  line  of  expediency,  if  only  for  the  moment. 
John  Dillon  was  not  such  a  man.  He  had 
strong  convictions  on  integrity  and  he  abided 
by  them.  That  is  because  he  was  simple  and 
God-fearing.  He  relied  greatly  on  prayer  as  a 
source  of  consolation  and  strength. 

John  Dillon  was  an  enthusiastic  man.  To 
the  end  his  energy  was  boundless.  It  was  this 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  —  an  enthusiasm  that 
never  once  abated,  that  made  him  such  a 
great  success.  He  was  constantly  receptive  to 
new  ideas,  yet  never  lost  his  grasp  of 
fundamentals.  Whether  it  was  a  business  deal, 
a  farmers’  meeting,  or  in  his  own  family,  he 
was  always  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
topic  or  the  cause.  Temporary  setbacks  merely 
whetted  his  eagerness  to  return  to  the  fray. 
He  was  in  all  respects  a  vigorous  crusader. 
Those  whom  he  might  criticize  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  were  wont  to  say  that  Mr.  Dillon  was 
never  happy  but  when  he  was  in  a  fight.  True, 
he  was  a  fighter  unafraid,  but  only  for  the 
truth.  At  heart  he  was  a  gentle  man,  but  he 
could  never  tolerate  a  wrong  or  an  injustice. 

John  Dillon  was  a  man  of  determination.  A 
tireless  worker  himself,  he  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  others  and  to  encourage 
them.  Those  who  came  to  know  him  in  dairy 
circles,  were  always  aware  of  Mr.  Dillon’s 
stout  heart.  Advancing  years  bothered  him 
not  at  all.  He  was  as  young  as  he  felt  and  he 
always  felt  like  trying  again,  going  ahead 
with  some  new  project.  His  drive  to  do  a  job 
well  and  with  dispatch  was  boundless.  That  is 
why  in  51  short  years  he  was  able  to  trans¬ 
form  a  nice  pleasant  garden  journal  with  some 
50,000  subscribers  into  a  militant  farm  paper 
which  today  has  310,000  subscribers  and  over 
one  million  readers.  This  growth  was  no  acci¬ 
dent;  it  was  the  direct  result  of  John  Dillon’s 
unflagging  spirit. 

During  these  full  years,  I  have  been  trained 
by  a  great  man  who  had  a  wonderfully  clear 
keen  mind.  I  hope  I  have  absorbed  some  of 
his  teachings  and  been  benefited  by  my  inti¬ 
mate  contacts  with  him.  He  has  handed  us  his 
torch  to  cari-y  forward  and,  in  memory  of  him, 
nothing  will  deter  us  from  the  task  bequeathed 
to  us.  William  F.  Berghold 


JOHN  J.  DILLON,  dean  of  farm  paper  edi¬ 
tors,  has  passed  away.  From  the  time  he 
offered  me  my  first  position  as  office  boy,  he 
has  served  as  my  mentor  in  business  ethics.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  admire  his  integrity, 
ability  and  moral  courage. 

During  his  long  career  as  publisher  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Mr.  Dillon  established  a 
record  in  agricultural  publishing  that  will 
never  be  duplicated.  Many  of  the  principles 
that  he  vigorously  fought  for,  almost  single- 
handedly,  in  his  younger  days  have  now  be¬ 
come  accepted  standards  in  the  farm  paper  field. 

When  Mr.  Dillon  began  his  journalistic 
career,  farm  papers  were  frequently  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  deceive  and  defraud  country 
people.  Dishonest  business  concerns  not  only 
had  access  to  the  advertising  columns  but  in 
many  instances  controlled  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  publications  in  which  they  advertised. 
Even  reputable  business  concerns  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  offer  lucrative  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  understanding  thafc  the  publi¬ 
cation  would  print  stories  favorable  to  the 
concern  or  its  product. 

These  practices  of  subterfuge  and  intrigue 


were  repugnant  to  Mr.  Dillon.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  run  his  publication  the  honest  way  or 
go  broke  in  the  attempt.  Because  of  his  love  of 
the  farm  and  country  people  he  could  never  be 
tempted  or  bribed  to  publish  anything  that  he 
considered  dishonest  or  untrustworthy. 

It  seemed  like  an  insurmountable  task  for  a 
young  publisher  with  limited  funds  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  combat  the  practices  and  customs 
that  were  firmly  entrenched  in  the  industry. 
Yet,  even  during  those  critical  days,  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  rejected  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  that  did  not  come  up  to 
his  standards.  His  efforts  however  were  event¬ 
ually  rewarded  with  the  prize  that  he 
cherished  most  dearly  —  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  country  people. 

Mr.  Dillon  possessed  a  remarkable  ability  to 
inspire  his  co-workers  with  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty.  No  member  of  his  staff  ever  feared  a 


John  J.  Dillon 

November  7,  1856  —  March  1,  1950 


harsh  word  or  a  reprimand  because  of  an  error 
of  judgment  made  in  good  faith,  and  no 
executive  was  ever  surrounded  with  a  more 
loyal  and  devoted  group  of  workers. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  a  small  group  of  pioneer  editors,  who  will 
occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of 
agricultural  journalism.  Farmers  have  lost  a 
loyal  and  capable  friend  in  the  death  of  John 
Dillon — and  so  have  I.  William  A.  O’Brien 


IT  should  not  be  hard  to  write  a  tribute  to 
the  one  who  had  the  most  influence  on 
one’s  life,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  what  is 
in  my  heart  about  John  J.  Dillon.  For  40 
odd  years  he  was  my  employer,  instructor, 
confidant  and  real  friend.  A  secretary  works 
closely,  intimately  with  The  Chief,  and  it  was 
a  rare  privilege  to  take  over  his  special  de¬ 
partment,  Publisher’s  Desk,  which  sought  to 
give  our  farm  friends  the  real  truth  on  frahds 
and  rackets,  and  help  them  out  of  trouble. 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  a  monument  to  my  Chief 
and  I  will  maintain  it. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  many  things 
stand  out  but  perhaps  the  main  one  is  Mr. 
Dillon’s  readiness  always  to  lay  aside  his  own 
urgent  matters  to  give  encouragement 
and  advice  to  his  helpers,  to  farm  people  and 
to  business  acquaintances.  He  gave  his  individ¬ 
ual  attention  to  each  one  and  his  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  came  from  rendering  a  helpful  service. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  for  others — 
not  for  himself.  The  Centennial  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  a  milestone  to  him, 
but  the  day  he  adopted  the  “Square  Deal” 
policy  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  most  importaht  in  his  en¬ 
tire  publishing  career.  It  was  the  principle  on 
which  his  life  was  built  from  the  beginning — 


honesty  and  integrity,  courage  and  charity 
were  his  guiding  principles. 

For  me  the  bottom  seems  to  have  fallen  out 
of  my  world,  but  his  foundation  and  example 
leave  a  firm  desire  to  live  up  to  the  principles 
he  stood  for  and  carry  on  with  a  facsimile  of 
his  courage.  In  my  last  real  talk  with  him 
three  days  before  he  passed  on,  he  said  “You 
go  down  to  the  office  now  and  I  will  be  along 
later.”  So  what  better  aim  than  to  keep 
“things  going”  on  his  high  principles? 

The  Bible  speaks  of  three  score  and  four 
score  years.  Mr.  Dillon  felt  these  past  years 
that  any  time  for  him  was  all  right  and  he 
has  entered  into  a  well  earned  rest  and  happi¬ 
ness.  His  life  and  work  are  summed  up  in 
Pope’s  lines: 

“And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals  all  began, 
All  end,  —  in  love  of  God  and  man.” 

M.  G.  Keyes 


MORE  than  25  years  ago  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  become  associated  with  John 
J.  Dillon.  He  encouraged  me  to  write  about 
livestock,  for  possible  use  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  As  was  the  case  with  so  many  others — 
this  I  learned  later  —  his  friendly  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  me  as  a  beginner  proved  to  be 
just  the  stimulus  I  needed.  Later,  when  he 
and  I  took  field  trips  together  to  various  parts 
of  the  Northeast,  I  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
at  his  profound  knowledge  of  practical  farm 
problems  and  human  nature.  On  our  frequent 
visits  to  farm  homes  the  welcome  he  received 
was  always  hearty  and  genuine.  Mr.  Dillon’s 
counsel  was  the  bright  spot  in  many  farmers’ 
lives  and  often  made  the  difference  with  them 
of  quitting  or  continuing  in  the  milk  business. 

On  one  occasion  when  we  called  at  the 
office  of  the  Watertown  Times ,  the  late  Harold 
Johnson  remarked  that  he  had  never  read  such 
a  comprehensive,  scholarly  and  practical 
presentation  as  one  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  recent  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  milk  situation.  He  wrote  as  he 
lived  —  simply  yet  masterfully.  Without  ex-  j 
ception  his  editorials  were  full  of  profound 
thought,  with  every  word  carefully  chosen  and 
polished  until  it  shone  like  a  gleaming  gem.  i 
It  was  good  to  have  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Dillon  and,  like  his  host  of  friends  and 
admirers,  we  will  all  miss  him  and  his  help¬ 
ful  guidance.  Russell  W.  Duck 


THERE  are  two  things  I  shall  never  forget 
about  Mr.  Dillon.  He  had  his  own  way  of 
delivering  a  little  sermon.  And  he  had  no  use 
for  waste.  These  two  characteristics  were 
borne  in  upon  me  the  first  time  I  met  him.  It 
was  the  morning  he  took  stock  of  me  as  the 
possible  new  Woman  and  Home  editor. 

“Aside  from  your  years  of  experience  in 
newspaper  work,”  he  asked  me,  “  why  do  you 
think  you  can  succeed  with  our  farm  women 
readers?  What  do  you  think  is  important  to 
them,  as  different  perhaps  from  city  women?” 
That  first  question  was  hard;  only  time  and 
work  could  answer  it.  As  for  the  second,  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  for  all  real  women  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  the  important  thing  was 
their  desire  to  make  things  day  by  day  a 
little  better  for  their  children,  their  families, 
homes  and  friends.  That  would  be  the  root 
to  work  from.  x 

“You  mean,”  said  Mr.  Dillon,  “love  is  the 
root.”  In  reply  to  my  “Yes,”  nodding  slowly 
he  concluded:  “I  guess  you’ll  do.  .  .Only,”  he 
added  with  a  dry  chuckle,  “I  expect,  with  us, 
you’ll  learn  to  shed  whatever  city  ways  you 
have!”  That  is  what  I  mean  about  his  own 
way  of  giving  a  sermon. 

Then,  at  once,  as  if  he  had  swept  brush  from 
the  path,  I  came  to  know  that  other  trait. 
“Around  here,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  do  not  stand  for 
waste.  Even  odd  pieces  of  paper  we  like  to  put 
to  good  use.  I  take  it  that  you,  as  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  or  a  good  editor,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  proverb  on  waste  and  want!”  Again  the 
dry  humor  got  into  his  eyes  and  voice. 

Nor  can  I  forget  that,  to  the  very  end,  the 
principles  by  which  Mr.  Dillon  lived  were 
sharp  and  clear  to  him.  In  his  93rd  year,  on 
one  of  his  last  visits  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  building,  he  stopped  a  moment  on  his 
way  to  the  stairs  in  going  home:  “Better  take 
care  of  this,”  he  remarked  quietly,  as  his 
hand  moved  to  safety  a  piece  of  good  paper 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  desk. 

There  are  today  few  men  like  Mr.  John  J. 
Dillon.  Persis  Smith 
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TENDER  TISSUES  NEED 


no  inferior  ingredients.  HEALING  AC¬ 
TION  is  the  only  objective  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  ointment— guardian  of  tender 
udder  tissues,  bag  balm  is  equally 
fine  in  healing  jobs  on  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals. 


THIS  LANOLIN  PROTECTION 

Injured  teats  and  udders  are  no 
place  to  experiment  with  un-proven 
healing  agents.  Lanolin-loaded  bag 
balm  has  been  serving  the  dairy 
industry  for  over  forty  years  in  pro¬ 
moting  quick  healing  of  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Wire  Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn,  and 
in  the  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  It  costs,  no  more,  yet  it  contains 


Ask  your  farm-supply  dealer.  He 
has  the  familiar  big  10-ounce  tins 
Of  BAG  BALM. 

FREE  COW  BOOK — New  edition  of  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  authority.  Write  for  it. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.f  INC. 
Lyndonville49 ,  Vf. 


BROWER 


wkmmd 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 
—  ■  —■ All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
jL LI |  Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
Iti.hiil  for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF&  00,  B.x  31C2.  III. 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


—A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE— 

Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to 
pay.  Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to 
meet  farmers’  credit  needs.  Without  obligation 
write  for  further  details  to  — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 

310  T  STATE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


20  MILLION  TREES  a  year/ 


Evergreen  seedlings  ond  transplants. 

Fruit  and  shade  trees.  f 
For  complete  catalog  write  Box  20B 


mUSSER  FORESTS,  IHC.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


FEATURING - 


1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
. ,  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-5  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


The  Goat 

There  is  one  question  that  comes 
to  us  over  and  over  again:  “Is  there 
money  in  goats?”  The  answer  is  not 
easy.  The  goat  addict  doesn’t  care  a 
hoot  if  there  is  money  in  goats  or  not 
and  the  trial  operator  who  seeks 
money  first  with  them  rarely  stays 
long  enough  to  find  it.  It  takes  some 
doing. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  possi¬ 
bility  is  the  sale  of  milk.  The  price 
range  in  Northeastern  United  States 
today  is  from  25  cents  to  $1.00  a 
quart,  which  looks  good  to  any  dairy 
farmer.  The  hitch,  however,  comes 
in  the  distribution.  Goat  milk  is  sel¬ 
dom  delivered  in  bulk  to  a  distri¬ 
butor,  but  over  an  area  of  15  to  20 
miles  at  best  with  an  average  of 
one  customer  to  the  mile.  Sometimes 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  deliver 
through  a  store  or  to  run  a  cash-and- 
carry  business  at  the  dairy.  Either 
costs  something;  the  storekeeper 
takes  his  slice  and  someone  has  to 
attend  to  customers  who  come  to  the 
farm,  easily  a  full-time  job  for  one 
person.  One  alternative  is  to  sell  milk 
wholesale  to  a  distributor,  but  this  is 
not  a  very  happy  arrangement  for  it 
leaves  you  at  his  mercy  as  far  as 
price  is  concerned  and  you  can  rarely 


Photo — J  ano  witz 
Goats  are  affectionate  and  clean. 
Robert  Conklin,  Stroudsburg,  Monroe 
County,  Pa.,  is  getting  some  attention 
from  two  of  his  attractive  Toggen- 
burg  twin  kids. 

depend  on  him  for  promotion  of  your 
product  or  even  for  its  proper  hand¬ 
ling.  On  holidays  and  off  seasons,  he 
will  return  gallons  for  which  he  has 
no  sale  and,  unless  your  price  is 
scaled  to  cover  such  loss,  you  will 
soon  find  yourself  in  the  red. 

Goat  Dairy  Regulations 

Goat  dairies,  like  cow  dairies,  are 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  local  and  State  boards 
of  health.  Animals  and  operators  and 
premises  are  tested  and  inspected  at 
varying  intervals,  all  at  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  expense.  The  average  inspector 
and  veterinarian  are  reasonable  and 
helpful  but  there  are  exceptions  who 
share  the  vast,  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  goats  and  who  delight  in 
making  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  the 
goatman  to  stay  in  business.  The 
safest,  but  more  difficult  course,  is 
to  produce  certified  milk,  if  you  can. 
The  best  bet  is  to  turn  out  the  clean¬ 
est  raw  milk  you  can  and  have  medi¬ 
cal  authority  in  back  of  you  when  sell 
it.  Such  milk,  of  course,  commands 
the  highest  price  and  in  metropolitan 
districts  there  should  be  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  all  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Yet  the  highest  priced  milk  is  not 
always  the  highest  in  quality  or  the 
most  profitable  to  the  dairyman.  We 
traced  one  quart  which  was  sold  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  for  80  cents. 
The  milk  left  our  dairy  in  a  10 -quart 
can,  bought  by  another  goatkeeper 
for  25  cents  a  quart.  He  bottled  and 
sold  it  to  a  distributor  for  35  cents. 
The  distributor  pasteurized  it  and 
sold  it  to  a  deliveryman  for  50  cents. 
The  deliveryman  drove  25  miles  and 
handed  it  to  another  driver  for  65 
cents.  After  another  15  miles  it  was 
bought  by  a  customer  of  ours  va¬ 
cationing  at  the  far  end  of  the  State 
for  the  final  sum  of  80  cents.  The 
trip  took  three  days  and  all  the 
handling  it  received  did  not  add  one 
mite  to  the  value  of  the  milk  as  a 
food — quite  the  contrary.  There  it  is 


Business 

— a  lesson  in  the  bogging  down  of 
our  distribution  system. 

Goat  Milk  Outlets 

In  California,  one  condensary  has 
supplied  an  outlet  for  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  number  of  herds  of  goats. 
This  milk  is  sold  in  cans  all  over  the 
United  States,  in  drug  and  grocery 
stores,  usually  for  baby  formulas.  It 
has  never  been  advertised  or  pro¬ 
moted  and  is  sold  almost  entirely  on 
doctor’s  prescription.  As  this  is 
written,  two  of  their  condensary 
plants  have  been  closed  or  are  run¬ 
ning  only  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
because  the  milk  is  not  moving  fast 
enough.  Even  when  condensed,  it 
will  not  keep  indefinitely  and  the 
company  dares  not  get  heavily  over¬ 
stocked.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  with  promotion  a  far 
greater  volume  could  be  sold,  open¬ 
ing  up  outlets  to  herds  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  as  well.  Enter¬ 
prise  and  capital  are  prerequisites 
and  we  believe  it  could  best  be  done 
as  a  cooperative  undertaking  by 
groups  of  goalkeepers  themselves. 

Another  possibility  for  utilizing 
milk  is  through  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  Individuals  and  a  few  groups 
have  made  a  success  of  this  but,  in 
most  instances,  on  a  small  scale. 
Italians,  Greeks  and  people  of  Medi¬ 
terranean  stock  generally  hold  goat 
cheese  in  high  esteem  and  pay  well 
for  it.  In  the  Northwest,  Nordic 
colonies  turn  out  whey  cheese  and 
Neufchatel  and  Swiss.  Outside  the 
foreign  language  groups,  however,  it 
is  hard  to  market  it  until  it  is  ready 
for  the  deluxe  trade  in  shops  that 
cater  to  the  connoisseur. 

There  is  little  regulation  of  cheese¬ 
making  as  compared  to  bottled  milk 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  decent  cheese  out  of 
dirty  milk.  The  concoction  of  a  good 
cheese  does  require  skill  and  know¬ 
how,  often  a  long  and  arduous 
apprenticeship,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one.  The  best  approach  is  to 
sound  out  your  market  and  find  out 
what  it  wants,  and  then  hound  the 
steps  of  the  man  who  knows  the 
secret  of  the  particular  process  that 
will  result  in  the  cheese  favored  by 
the  trade.  Time  and  patience  are  of 
the  essence  here.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
find  help  contented  to  observe  all  the 
niceties  demanded  by  a  superior  pro¬ 
duct.  Again  a  coopertive  is  indicated. 

A  tiny  volume  of  goat  milk  finds 
a  market  as  cream  and  butter.  Both 
are  by  nature  almost  pure  white,  be¬ 
cause  the  goat  converts  carotene 
more  efficiently  than  does  the  cow. 
The  butter  can  be  easily  colored  to 
please  those  who  demand  that  it  be 
yellow.  Both  products  are  superior 
in  consistency  and  flavor  and  can 
satisfy  the  most  discriminating  when 
kept  clean  and  sweet.  As  goat  milk 
is  naturally  homogenized,  it  is  best  to 
run  it  through  a  separator  though  the 
cream  will  rise  by  gravity  if  the  milk 
is  warmed  until  it  ripples  and  set  in 
dripping  pans  in  a  cold  place  for  24 
hours.  Surplus  milk  and  skimmilk 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  as 
feed  for  livestock.  It  is  ideal  for  kids 
and  calves,  poultry  and  pigs. 

Goat  Meat  Is  Good 

Chevon  is  a  strange  word  in  most 
American  households,  but  the  goat 
meat  that  it  designates  is  no  stranger 
to  American  tables.  We  have  been 
assured  that  goats  actually  supply  a 
good  share  of  the  “lamb”  that  reaches 
our  markets,  though,  as  we  get  to 
know  chevon  really  well,  it  is ,  hard 
to  believe  that  we  could  ever  con¬ 
fuse  the  two.  Milk  fed  kids  are  a 
delicacy  that  command  a  premium  on 
the  Easter  market.  People  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  make  a 
sacrifical  rite  of  their  slaughter  at 
that  season  and  there  is  a  steady 
market  for  them  among  those  who 
enjoy  cooking  over  an  open  fire  on 
Sunday.  Broiled  or  roasted,  they  are 
a  dish  for  a  gourmet.  A  friend  of 
mine  used  to  make  a  long  bus  trip 
two  or  three  times  a  month  to  pick 
up  the  kids  that  made  his  holidays 
memorable.  They  bring  $10  to  $15 
apiece,  liveweight.  This  is  the  best 
outlet  for  surplus  bucks  and  im¬ 
perfect  does. 

The  sale  of  stock  is  the  next  possi¬ 
bility  when  contemplating  making  a 
living  out  of  goats.  Breeding  stock 
commands  prices  ranging  from  $10 
for  a  kid  to  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
registered,  high-testing  does  and 
bucks.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  trad¬ 
ing  going  on  in  the  industry  at  all 
(Continued  on  Page  310) 
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Two  famous  Silos 

o* 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  »  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Gilts,  sows,  shoats,  feeder  pigs,  etc.  Various 
breeds.  Wo  have  50  preference  for  breeds  only 
interested  in  best  quality  and  best  profit  perform¬ 
ance,  of  our  hogs.  We  raise  over  10,000  a  year. 
Your  choice  of  many.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you 
are  interested  in.  If  you  visit  our  farms  ask  for 
Walter  L.  Kline,  herdsman,  or  just  write  to 
ARENEL  FARMS,  SHOEMAKERSVILLE,  PA. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Hampshire,  6-8 
weeks  $8.00;  9-10  weeks  $10.00;  12  weeks  started  Shoats 
$15.00  each.  Boars  for  service,  40-50  lbs.  $25.00; 
75-90  lbs.  $35.00.  Larger  for  immediate  service.  $50- 
$60  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  I 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Laraest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
jr.“,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


—  Hereford  Hogs  — 

Service  Boars — Open  Gilts— Fall  Pigs  either  Bex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Ready  for  shipment  choice  young  feeding  pigs  6-7 
weeks  old  $7.75  each;  8-9  weeks  $8.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  OlC-Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed — Shipped  C.O.IX 


REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

To  farrow  in  Feb.  and  March.  Also  Fall  pigs  either 

sex.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


—  T  AM  WORTH  HOGS  — 

12  Shoats — 15  weeks  old.  from  purebred  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  boar,  unregistered  sow.  Very  nice  Individuals. 

All  males.  NORTHWOOD  FARM.  OYSTER  BAY. 
LONG  ISLAND.  Telephone:  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  6-0070 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES:  Open  and  bred. 
Gilts  for  sale.  Also  service  boars. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &.  SONS,  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin. 
Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write—  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


Reg.  Berkshire  bred  Gilts,  choice  breeding,  from  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Cholera  inoculated.  Priced  reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm.,  RD  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  S.  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS, 
PIGS.  “MORE  POUNDS  FOR  LESS  FEED.” 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PUPS. 
Registered.  AKC.  $25.00  up.  WIXSONDALE, 
LYNDHURST,  N.  J.  Phone  Rutherford  2-1233-M 


priced. 


UREBRED  COCKER  PlTPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


- -  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - — 

At  Special  Winter  Prices.  Ship  on  Approval. 
COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


MID-WINTER  LOW  PRICES  ON  REG.  DOBERMAN 
PINSCHERS.  All  Ages.  $40.  H.  CALHOUN, 
SOUTH  CROSS  ROAD,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


- -  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PURE  BRED  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER 

PUPPIES.  U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Stamp  appreciated. 
Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 


SHEPHERDS  Native  and  English  Collie-Shep  Cross 
Stock.  Watch  companion.  Wormed  inoculated.  Snap  Shots 

HIGHLAND  ACRES,  Box  62,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS, 
COCKER  SPANIELS.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
Kennels,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City.  Penn*, 


COT/UES;  COCKERS;  BE  AGUES;  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  for  cow  watch,  com¬ 
panion  dogs.  Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


Saint  Bernard  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful.  Tel.  2099 
STEWART  GAY,  Summit  Ave„  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALE  FEMALE  PUPS.  ELIGIBLE  A.  K.  C. 
5  mo.  $25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Continuous  High  Producing 
Holstein 

From  67,771  pounds  of  milk,  2,606 
pounds  of  butterfat  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  four  yearly  milking  periods 
by  a  registered  Holstein  cow  owned 
by  Harden  Farms,  Camden,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.  The  latest  production 
test  of  Mary  Ormsby  Lassie,  as  this 
cow  is  officially  known,  is  680  pounds 
of  butterfat  from  17,725  pounds  of 
milk  testing  3.8  per  cent  on  three 
milkings  daily.  Starting  at  the.,  age  of 
10  years  eight  months,  she /Completed 
this  record  in  305  days. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . ,  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . ^ .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 


F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker . 3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds .  2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 


Plan  now  to  attend  the  greatest  "double  header” 
event  in  the  history  of  the  American  Milking  Short-  r 
horn  Society.  First,  the  big  sale.  You  will  see' 
some  of  the  best  cattle  of  the  breed,  selections  to 
be  made  by  same  methods  as  for  a  National  Show. 
Second,  Dedication.  The  Sale  will  fittingly 
dedicate  our  beautiful  new  building  In  Springfield 
which  has  been  erected  to  enable  members  of  the 
Society  to  promote  their  chosen  breed. 

This  National  All-Female  Dedication  Congress 
Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Fairgrounds,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  April  25.  Come  on!  Come  all!  You’U 
enjoy  seeing  your  friends;  attending  the  Parade, 
Banquet,  Meetings,  etc.  Sale  consists  of  ALL- 
FEMALES.  Cows,  not  more  than  7  years  old  at 
last  birthday;  Heifers,  not  less  than  18  months  old 
and  bred.  All  animals  accepted  for  sale  required 
to  pass  inspection  of  committee  appointed  by 
State  of  District  Ass'n.  Each  State  or  District 
Ass'n  limited  to  ten  (10)  head.  Free  Catalog. 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

41 22  S.  Union  Ave.,  Dept  RN5  Chicago/  lllinoi* 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastnres 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


X  Am  Still  Selling  My  Good  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 
Whites.  The  only  way  you  will  know  their  quality  is 
to  give  me  an  order.  3  months  old  3  for  $10.00 
Fully  guaranteed.  Pay  after  you  receive  them. 

K ELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  CHINCHILLA  &  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 

For  MEAT  and  FUK.  Increase  your  spare  time  income. 
Babbit  Magazine  10c.  Magazine  and  illustrated  book 
25c.  Magazine  12  months  and  book  $1.  Address — 

STAHL-AMERICAN,  PEARL  RIVER  2,  N.  Y. 


Fletn  Giants.  Young  husky  bucks  near  breeding  age. 
All  colors  $5.50.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.Y 

GOATS 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FXtEE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


For  Sale;  Pure  Bred  TOGGENBURG  GOATS,  Buck 
and  Doe  Kids  and  fresh  does.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT 
FARM,  LINCOLN  AVE.,  SAYVILLE.  L.  N.  V. 

DOGS 


GOLDEN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

Horae  of  The  Golden  Collie  offers— Collie  Puppies. 
Your  Gilt  edged  sable  lad  or  lassie.  As  well  as  Trf 
colored  and  the  beautiful  White  Collies.  Ail  are  grand¬ 
children  or  Champion  The  Luke  of  Silver  Hoe.  C.  D. 
Every  one  is  sold  with  App.  and  with  full  printed  pedi¬ 
gree.  Aristocrats  all.  Due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  our 
collies  at  Springtime,  we  are  sorry  but  only  one  to  a 
family.  At  Stud.  Show  Collie  Golden  Sable  Finest 
White  Markings.  Send  for  his  pedigree  and  snaps.  He 
is  a  dream  of  a  Collie.A  self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
PLEASE.  V.  M.  KIRK.  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


252nd  EARLVILLE  SALE 
135  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  135 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  eligible  for 
shipment  anywhere. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

•  IOO  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

•  19  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

•  25  Service  Age  Bulls 

COMB  AND  BUY  AT  AMERICA’S  OLDEST 
ESTABLISHED  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SALE,  starting  at  18:00  A.M.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS', 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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Bulls 

Females 


The  East's 
Leading 
Show  Herd 


C.  V.  WHITNEY  FARMS  ABERBEEN-ANGUS 

ANNUAL.  SALE— FRIDAY,  MARCH  31,  1950 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  RESERVATIONS 


OLD  WESTBURY 


LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


ncoij  i  u\ld  ncr,crur»uj 

Fifteen  yearling  bulls  twenty  yearling  heifers 

COME  TO  SEE  THEIR  SIRES  AND  DAMS 
_WE_OFFER_THE  CREAM  OF  OUR  CROP 

MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


WE  OFFER  THE  C 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL, 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Weaver's  HOLSTEIN 
HERD  at  their  Farm  on  Route  22, 
COPAKE,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Wed.  March  22,  At  10  A.M. 

32  COWS  7  BRED  HEIFERS 
15  OPEN  HEIFERS  2  BULLS 

Over  50%  of  herd  Registered,  balance  Hy-grades.  A 
few  cows  fresh,  2  to  freshen.  Balance  bred  for  fall. 
Here  you  will  find  good  size  and  popular  blood  lines. 
Herd  average  12096  milk,  424  fat.  All  cows  have 
DHIA  records;  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang’s  vaccinated 
and  blood  tested.  Your  inspection  of  dairy  invited. 
Also  selling  3  tractors  along  with  complete  line  of 
modem  farm  equipment  like  new,  some  farm  produce. 
Offering  farm  of  146  acres  with  A-l  set  of  buildings 
and  never-falling  water  supply. 

Terms  given  on  Real  Estate. 

HENRY  E.  FOLGER 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 
COPAKE,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  99 


HAGAN  FARMS 

Dutchess  Co.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  1948  we  produced  a  nice  crop  of  heifers.  Wre 
shared  this  crop  with  breeders  through  the  local 
sales  and  on  a  recent  trip  we  saw  some  of  these 
heifers  and  we  are  proud  of  them  and  proud  of 
the  homes  they  went  into.  We  hit  the  jackpot  with 
our  1949  crop.  Two-thirds  of  the  crop  were  heifers 
so  we  feel  we  can  be  generous  this  year  We  are 
starting  by  offering  six  nice  ones  in  the  Ithaca 
Sale  April  29th.  They  are  all  by  Eric  Baron  4th, 
our  senior  sire — a  grand  breeding  bull  that  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  his  get 
become  known.  The  dams  are  foundation  individuals 
from  foundation  families.  Look  us  up  at  Ithaca 
and  let  us  go  over  this  group  of  heifers  with  you. 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Mgr. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  BROWN  SWISS,  GUERNSEY  or  HOL¬ 
STEIN  herd,  top  quality.  Bangs  free. 

DUNN’S  TOUR,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK  Tel.  65 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heifer  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  MAY  1949 

Sire — Coldspring’s  Romulus  Anchor,  9  AR  daughters, 
proven  for  both  type  and  production.  Dam  made  I0444M 
645F  Sr2  305C  2X,  14052M  776F  Sr3  365C,  on  retest 
at  6  years  and  has  in  236  days  11505M  579F. 
Two  nearest  dams  average  14072  M  778F.  Also  a  few 

tDall  liPAt)  hoi  f  APS 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

We  are  specializing  in  Bull  Sales  this 
month.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  we 
have  them.  April  Heifer  Month. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


4TH  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.  CLUB  SALE 

MONDAY.  MARCH  27 

76  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  76 

In  Heated  Sale  Pavilion 
EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
Healthy  on  all  tests,  many  eligible  for  any  State. 
Personally  selected  by  competent  judge  from  54  of  the 
best  herds  in  this  noted  Holstein  County. 

•  Frseh  Ccws  •  Close  Springers 

•  Some  due  in  early  Fall 

•  3  High  Record,  Service  Age  Bulls. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  GALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALE  - 

I  SPOTTED  SADDLE  MARE.  I  PALOMINO  FILLY. 
BARTON,  R.  D.  3,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $!.(MX  Free  information. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN  ANGUS _ 

Fuerst  &  Bethel 
Farms 

SALE 

4  BULLS  AND  60  HEIFERS  •  THE  BEST  WE  CAN  OFFER 
SOUND  INVESTMENTS  IN  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDINO 
MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES-  FUERST  i.  BETHEL  SALE! 


«  BULLS  AND  60  HEIFERS  -  THE  BEST  WE  CAN  OFFER 
SOUND  tNVESTMENTSI^ABJ^dHfflBaUS  BREEDING 
MANY  SPECIAL  F ETHF.L  SALE" 

4  BULLS  AND  60  WE  CAM  OFFER 

MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES-  FUERST  &  BETHEL  SALE* 

Saturday,  April  1st 

PINE  PLAINS 

Otitelipss  .V.  V. 

CATALOG:  Write  Dale  Fletcher  or  Myron 
Fuerst,  Box  R,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sate 

Monday,  April  3, 1950 

5  Bulls  60  Females 

Featuring 

THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF 
EILEENMERE  1032nd 
1949  INTERNATIONAL  GRAND 
CHAMPION  BULL 

Future  Herd  Sires  and  Foundation  Fe¬ 
males  From  the  Most  Successful  Families 
of  the  Breed. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Including 

A  GROUP  of  HEIFER  CALVES 

Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

A  SALE  FOR  EVERYONE  WHICH  NO 
ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS. 

Write  For  Catalogue  Now 

ANK0NY  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


EASTERN  REGIONAL 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

COLISEUM,  N.  J.  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Thursday,  March  30 

60  LOTS  60 

This  group  will  consist  of  65  breeding 
females  and  5  herd  bull  prospects.  All 
from  top  families  and  blood  lines  —  the 
best  to  be  found  in  the  East  this  Spring. 

In  addition  to  this  outstanding  group,  40 
additional  lots  will  be  offered.  This  group 
will  offer  an  opportunity  to  secure  good 
animals  at  a  low  price. 

In  the  show,  which  starts  at  10  A.  M„ 
approximately  100  head  will  be  paraded 
and  judged  by  Orin  L.  James,  who  will 
select  the  60  best  animals  for  the  main 
offering.  For  catalog  write  — 

DAVE  CANNING,  Sales  Manager 
BOX  93,  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 
For  reservations  write  promptly  to  W.  C. 
SKELLY,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Auctioneer  —  Ham  James. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

ERIE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
HAMBURG,  N.  Y„  APRIL  15,  1950 

50  Purebred,  Registered,  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers  will  be  sold  in  well  gowned,  un¬ 
fitted  farm  style.  Sired  by  and  Bred  to 
good  Bulls,  out  of  good  producing,  well 
bred  Dams.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested, 
vaccinated  as  calves.  For  catalog  write, 
MYNDERT  PANGBURN,  Sale  Mgr. 
EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 
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flm  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  18,  1950 


New,  sensational,  shuttle-action 

once-a-day  barn  cleaner  frees  dairymen  of  daily 
drudgery.  Just  flip  the  switch  —  it  cleans  your 
barn  cleaner.  Easy  to  install.  Fits  any  gutter  — 
any  barn.  No  indoor  pits  or  cross  gutters  to  col¬ 
lect  filth.  Eliminates  dirt-catching  stable  drag 

lines  . . .  endless  chains _ idlers  . . .  gear  boxes. 

Saves  valuable  stall  space.  See  your  Jamesway 
dealer.  Write  for  free  folders.  Learn  how  you 
can  cut  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  chores — save 
up  to  3  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year. 

Dept.  RN-350  JameswHjy 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

Elmira,  New  York  lo*  Angeles  33,  Calif. 

World’s  Largest  Maker  of  TIME-SAVING  EQUIPMENT  for  Cows,  Hens,  Hogs. 


Wagon  Unloader 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work,  hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder, 

BOOMS  SIIO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 

LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  l  HOUSES 

Carloads  At  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERRITY  COMPANY 


BOX  1104 


ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


When  you 
build  a 

REICH 

BARN 

we  do  half 
the  work 


Rilco  rafters  are  ready  to  put  up  when 
you  get  them.  You  never  touch  a  drill  or 
a  saw.  Because  we’ve  cut  ’em  to  fit  exactly 
. . .  drilled  all  the  bolt  holes  at  exactly  the 
right  places.  All  you  do  is  swing  ’em  into 
position,  and  bolt  ’em  down.  You  can 
have  all  the  framing  done  ready  for  roof¬ 
ing  and  sheathing  in  less  than  one  working 
day !  Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Rilco  Rafters 
at  your  lurqber  dealer. 

Send  the  coupon  for  all  the  information 
on  these  strong,  glued-laminated  wood 
rafters  that  give  you  more  room  in  a 
modern,  attractive  building. . 


RILCO  Laminated  Products,  Inc. 

601  -C  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  I  want  information  on  . . . 

O  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  Poultry  houses  □  Hog  houses 

□  Combination  Corn  Crib  and  Granary 


NAME- 


ADDRESS  (RED)- 
CITY _ 


-ZONE 


STATE 


RILCO  works  wonders  with  wood 


GRANDMA  MOO  says: 


"I  OWE  MY 
LONG, 
RECORD- 
BREAKING 
MILKING-LIFE 

TO 


UNIVERSAL's 


LOW  VACUUM.1 


Right,  Grandma 
Moo!  The  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  Calf- 
Nose  Milkers-— 
the  Short  Tube 
and  Long  Tube 
Types — all  work 
at  remarkably 
low  vacuum  — 
only  10  to  11 
inches  of  mer¬ 
cury  .  .  .  Gentle, 
low  vacuum  is  essential  to  keep 
delicate  udder  tissues  healthy,  to  pre¬ 
vent  congestion  and  to  encourage  the 
greatest  milk  flow  .  . .  Add  to  that  the 
persuasive,  natural  action  of  UNI¬ 
VERSAL’S  Calf-Nose  Inflation  and 
you  have  the  reasons  why  leading 
dairy  farms  the  country  over  milk 
only  with  UNIVERSAL! 

See  your  UNIVERSAL  dealer. 

.•  For  complete  details 
write  today  for  Bulletin 
JHF380.  It’s  FREE! 


\RBMfM8CR  UNIVERSAL/ 

UniletetandA  COWS/ 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.- WAUKESHA,  WIS. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES,  INC. 


231  E.  CLARK  ST.,  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  ehronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  Is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3- way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-02.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


[  The  Goat  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  308) 

seasons,  for  people  ai’e  forever  trying 
them  out  and  giving  them  up.  Buy¬ 
ing  dry  stock,  breeding  it  and  con¬ 
ditioning  it  and  selling  it  when  it  is 
just  fresh  or  ready  to  freshen,  can  be 
highly  profitable,  especially  if  the 
dealer  is  connected  with  a  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  or  two,  and  if  he  is  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  his  does  bred  out  of 
season  so  that  he  can  suppl-y  winter 
milkers.  Such  a  business  demands 
experience  and  excellent  judgment, 
as  well  as  more  than  a  little  veterin¬ 
ary  skill  and  knowledge.  Goats  have 
few  diseases  but  they  are  plagued  by 
parasites,  and  the  successful  dealer  is 
the  one  who  can  clean  them  up  and 
make  them  marketable  without  in¬ 
fecting  all  his  animals  with  the 
troubles  of  each. 

Registered  Goats 

Buying  and  selling  registered, 
tested  stock  is  again  an  enterprise 
that  takes  long  years  of  study  and 
the  investment  of  some  capital. 
Registered  goats  command  a  higher 
price  than  grades  but  they  are  not 
always  better.  The  best  are  rarely 
obtainable  at  any  price.  The  new¬ 
comer  starts  with  foundation  stock, 
usually  the  second  or  third  bests  of 
an  established  breeder.  He  learns  to 
feed  them,  a  science  in  itself,  and  milk 
them,  to  weigh  the  milk  and  tattqo 
the  kids.  He  loses  some  and  culls 
many  others.  He  learns  to  see  a  goat 
as  an  artist  sees  her  in  light  and 
shade,  at  l’est  and  in  motion;  then  as 
a  sculptor  sees  her,  articulated  bone 
and  sinew,  a  functioning  organism; 
and  finally,  as  the  biologist  sees  her, 
a  composite  of  hereditary  genes  and 
environment.  He  squanders  time  and 
money  on  outbreeds  that  don’t  nick 
and  inbreeds  that  degenerate,  until 
he  works  out  the  happy  combination 
that  gives  him  the  goat  he  longs  for 
— healthy,  strong,  fertile,  long-lived, 
docile  and  intelligent.  He  tests  her  for 
T.  B.  and  Bang’s  disease  and  for  milk 
and  butterfat,  to  the  tune  of  $10  to 
$15  a  month,  over  and  above  her 
board  and  keep.  He  trots  her  out  to 
shows  where  the  premiums  may  run 
into  big  money  at  the  state  fairs  and 
still  not  cover  his  costs  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  board.  The  owner  gambles 
on  getting  his  money  back  out  of  his 
goats  and  her  kids.  This  enterprise  is 
definitely  for  the  graduate  goat- 
keeper,  though  many  a  moneyed 
amateur  joins  the  game. 

Look  to  the  By-Products 

Some  years  ago  the  packing 
companies  discovered  that  it  was  not 
the  meat  they  sold  that  made  them  a 
profit,  but  the  animal  by-products. 
There  are  two  by-products  of  goat¬ 
keeping  —  hides  and  hair,  that  still 
receive  too  little  attention  in  the 
average  enterprise.  The  skins  make 
lustrous  rugs  and  robes,  jackets  and 
coats.  With  the  hair  removed,  they 
are  material  for  gloves  and  shoes  and 
bookbindings  as  kid  and  morocco 
leather.  The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that 
a  goatskin  on  your  floor  or  couch  or 
back  looks  like  nothing  in  the  mail 
order  catalogue.  One  house  is  offer¬ 
ing  kidskin  fur  coats  in  the  lower 
hundreds  price  bracket,  but  many 
shy  at  the  idea  of  looking  like  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.  If  you  walk  the  select 
shopping  streets  of  the  world,  you’ll 
arrive  somewhere  at  the  luxury  trade 
that  goatkeepers  share  with  million¬ 
aires.  Once  more  the  demand  is  for 
a  special  skill  for  proper  tanning, 
matching  and  piecing  to  get  the  best 
results.  But  study  and  practice  can 
turn  out  beautiful  objects,  worth  a 
pretty  penny,  wherever  the  finest  in 
furs  and  leathers  are  appreciated. 
The  lovely  Numdah  rugs  of  India  are 
embroidered,  goat  hair  felt. 

Finally,  there  is  the  manure.  Do 
not  despise  it  even  though  it  means 
only  pin  money.  There  will  be  years 
when  it  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  winding  up  in  the  black  or 
in  the  red.  Florists  like  it. 

The  man  for  whom  we  really  feel 
pity  is  the  one  so  intent  on  extract¬ 
ing  every  penny  from  his  goats  that 
he  enjoys  none  of  the  produce  from 
them  himself.  If  he  buys  canned  milk 
and  oleomargarine  and  vitamin 
tablets,  processed,  pasteurized  cheese 
and  meats  preserved  in  embalming 
fluids,  he  has  truly  sold  his  birth¬ 
right  of  health,  security  and  peace. 
Money  cannot  buy  him  anything 
better  or  anything  like  as  good  as 
his  own  goat  milk,  cream,  cheese,  and 
butter,  chevon,  hides  —  and  the 
affection  of  the  daintiest  creatures  on 
earth.  V.  P.  Conklin 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

frit  CWtd£dtefttC<f 
clectet  mil& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
5Vill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always ! 


"'c  O  ,  O" 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwartz  Mfg.  Co. 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


SADDLE  Sj%Brand  New/ 1 

GENUINE  Ms*#'  m 
McClellan  fppi 

T095  J7 

1  COMPLETE  \Trar  r*f 

Express  collect.  jA  W  // 

Normally  worth  $75  to  $90—  |1  J.tk/War  Surplus 
these  wonderful  Army  Surplus 

Saddles  of  finest  first-quality  top-grain  select  cowhide. 
Complete  with  braided  horsehair  cinch,  metal  stirrups, 
russet  saddle  leather.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

NATIONAL  STORES 

ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 

CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  Por  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


FARM  MACHINERY  CLEARANCE 

Case  Model  VAC  Farm  Tractor  (new)  lists  at  $  1 ,500. 
will  sacrifice  at  $1,395.  Case  Integral  12"  two 
botton  plow — $190.  Allis  Chalmers  Model  B  Gasoline 
Tractor  with  A.C.  Integral  one  row  cultivator  re¬ 
conditioned — $780.  John  Deere  Model  B  Tractor  used 
two  seasons — $1,400.  John  Deere  Model  G  Tractor — 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed — $1,200.  At  these  prices  will 
move  Quickly.  Better  phone  Poughkeepsie  4408  for 
details  and  location. 

H.  0,  PENN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  INC. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 


10X28  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRES  $35.00 

Send  for  list  covering  makes,  sizes  and  prices  to — 

DUMBAULD’S  TIRE  8ERVICE,  SOMERSET,  PA. 


RAT  FOOLER  BOX 

Patented.  Gets  rats  and  mice.  They  lick  poison  Antu 
from  feet  and  die.  No  exposed  poison.  No  traps  io 
reset.  Box  and  poison  $2.50  postpaid.  Dozen  or  more 
less  20%  C.  O.  D.  Mail  order  and  $2.50  to  — 
RAT  FOOLER  BOX  3,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  ’round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  '/»  to  J/2  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  U  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $ 

Bell*  Mead  19  N.  i. 


->•  :  /-  ;  v-  *!" 


Meet  the  cai 
that’s  meant  for 


r^Ayjp* 


The  StyfeHne  De  Luxe  4- Door  Sedan 


EE 

So  good  looking  ...  so  rugged,  smooth  and  powerful  ...  so  truly 

the  one  car  for  you,  your  family  and  farm 


You  expect  the  best  from  Chevrolet  and  here  it  is — • 
the  magnificent  new  Chevrolet  for  ’50! 

Here  is  America’s  finest  low-cost  car  made  still 
finer  in  every  way.  In  Chevrolet  for  ’50,  with  the  new 
Powerglide  automatic  transmission,  you  get  beauty 
and  economy  .  .  .  driving  and  riding  ease  .  .  .  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  unapproached  in  the  low-price  field. 

You  get  your  choice  of  14  sleek,  smart  Styleline 
and  Fleetline  body  types.  Also  offered  are  two  great 
engines  and  two  great  drives — the  new  105-h.p. 
valve-in-head  engine  with  automatic  Powerglide 
transmission,  and  the  improved  standard  valve-in¬ 


head  engine  with  famous  Synchro-Mesh  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  thrilling  new  Chevrolet  tor  ’50  brings  you  all 
the  big-car  features  that  have  made  Chevrolet  rural 
America’s  first  choice  through  the  years.  It  brings 
them  to  you  at  their  very  finest  ...  at  the  very 
lowest  cost! 

So  visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today.  See  the 
best-looking,  most  spirited  and  powerful  cars  in 
Chevrolet  history  .  .  .  the  cars  that  are  again 
FIRST  AND  FINEST  AT  LOWEST  COST— 
the  splendid  new  Chevrolets  for  1950! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  Central  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

FIRST •  • .  and  Finest . . .  at  Lowest  Cost! 


Car  operation  is  at  its  easiest  in  the  1950 
Chevrolet!  New  Powerglide  automatic  trans¬ 
mission  makes  driving  simpler,  smoother,  and 
safer  than  ever.  And  the  standard  Synchro-Mesh 
transmission  with  Hand-E-Gearshift  makes  man¬ 
ual  shifting  the  easiest  yet! 

Combination  of  Powerglide  transmission  and 
105-h.p.  engine  optional  on  De  Luxe  models  at 
extra  cost. 


New  105-h.p.  valve-in-head  engine  with  Power- 
glide  automatic  transmission  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  engine  in  its  entire  price-class.  With  the 
stepped-up  standard  engine,  too,  you  get  a 
power  plant  that's  outstandingly  durable  and 
dependable — and  a  real  money-saver  to  boot! 


The  lasting  good  looks  of  Chevrolet’s  new  all- 
steel  Bodies  by  Fisher  jibe  with  a  farmer’s  idea 
of  practical  car  styling.  They'll  keep  their  beauty 
through  years  of  hard  use  . . .  it's  built  right  into 
them!  Here’s  a  car  that  will  make  you  proud 
of  its  smart  appearance  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Your  whole  family  rides  in  uncrowded  comfort 
in  Chevrolet’s  roomy  interior.  Those  wide 
"five-foot”  seats  and  luxurious  new  two-tone 
interiors  add  an  extra  treat  to  Sunday  drives. 
And  you'll  really  appreciate  Chevrolet's  giant- 
size  trunk  on  those  buying  trips  to  town! 


In  this  new  Chevrolet  for  '50  you  ride  with 
unusual  smoothness  over  the  roughest  country 
back  roads!  Center-Point  Steering  with  Unitized 
Knee- Action  Ride  assures  solid  comfort . . .  extra 
ease  of  handling.  It’s  easy  to  tell  that  Chevrolet’s 
the  longest,  heaviest  car  in  the  low-price  field! 


•  .  • 
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Modern  progress  on  the  dairy 
farm  is  a  story  of  mechani¬ 
zation.  Here  you  have  two 
of  the  greatest  time,  labor 
and  money-savers  introduced 
during  the  past  decade 
the  Leach  Barn  Cleaner  and 
Leach  Silo  Unloader.  Both 
have  proved  their  great 
money-making  value  on  the 
dairy  farm. 


SILO  UNLOADER 

■k  Saves  at  least  200  naan-hrs.  a  year. 

★  Throws  down  your  silage  while 
you  do  other  work. 

*  Protects  you  against  silo-climbing 
accidents. 

*  Increases  milk  production. 

★  Prevents  silage  waste. 

★  Handles  frozen  silage. 

*  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  to 
two  years. 


Adaptable  for  U-, 

T-,  or  L-shaped 
barns.  Tail-to-tail  or 
head-to-head  arrange¬ 
ment.  Pit  or  over¬ 
head  power. 


BARN  CLEANER 

Everything  is  automatic  ....  Saves 
200  to  400  man-hours  a  year  .  .  .  . 
Helps  to  meet  Grade  "A”  milk  require¬ 
ments  ....  Ruggedly  built  to  give 
trouble-free  service  ....  Factory- 
trained  service  engineers  cover  ail 
territories. 


INSTALL  NOW 

Now  —  during  the  coming 
months  is  a  good  time  to  in¬ 
stall  your  Leach  Barn  Cleaner 
or  Silo  Unloader.  You  will 
Want  an  estimate.  This  the 
nearest  Leach  dealer  will  give 
you  without  obligation.  Just 
cell,  us  on  a  post  card  that 
you’re  interested. 

LEACH  COMPANY 

412  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


HOW  I 

SAVED  MY  MARE 

E.B.  of  Dry  Pork.,  Virginia,  writes, 
“My  two-year-old  work  mare 
was  lame  with  swellings  on  both 
hocks.  Couldn’t  work  her  for  6 
months.  Tried  everything,  but 
nothing  did  good.  Then  I  used 
SAVOSS.  Now  she  is  sound  as 
any  horse  and  works  as  hard.” 

Don’t  risk  dreaded  ringbone  or 
spavin — use  SAVOSS  at  first  sign 
of  swelling  or  limping.  World-famous  for 
50  years  for  relief  of  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises  and  injuries  that  respond  to 
external  treatment.  Humane — won’t  blister 
when  used  as  directed.  Can’t  destroy  hair 
roots  or  leave  ugly  scars.  Superior  SAVOSS 
formula  contains  iodine  for  better  antiseptic 
and  penetrating  counter-irritant  action. 
Stimulates  circulation,  helps  healing.  Easy 
to  use.  Just  apply  with  brush  given  with 
bottle.  $3.00  at  your  druggist.  Or  send  to- 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  tor  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
62  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


MR.  FARMER:  Write  now  for  free  copy  of 
IRVING’S  1950  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE. 
Prices  Slashed.  Bargains  Galore. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  FARGO,  N.  DAK. 


Milk  Producers  •  Calves  •  Herd  Building 


For  complete  information:- 


See  your  dealer  or  write 

DAILEYMILLS  INC. 

Olean,  New  York 


TILTING 


DRAFT-FREE  VENTILATION 


A  HOLE 


NAIL 
IT  IN 


SAVE 

TIME 

EXPENSE 


BARN . . . 
POULTRY  OR 
HOG  HOUSE 


m  i  -w  ■  v  f  j  ^mrrTnrvrYWiT-m 

.  V  *  V  ii  f  ~K  '  a  I  I  I  M 

kiru/  a, WAV  ONE  Unit  «  «  .  Casing, 

Frame,  Wings,  Sash,  Latch 
s«?n  i  Itpu  •  6  Variable  Ventilating  Positions, 

Holds  frame  Plus  Ful1  °penin8 

?  •  Cheaper  Than  Wood  .  .  .  Will 

i  *"  ;  Last  the  Life  of  Your  Building 

rtf™  •  Galvanized,  Non-Rusting... 

sash  snueW  Paintin8  Unnecessary 
sash  snugly  #  Won.t  shrink(  Rattle.Swell  or  Rot 

'r,®rTH  <6 Pre- Fitted  Sash...  No  Trim- 
when  closed.  m ming  or  Morticing 

v  — ——  ———  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ———  —  i 

|  □Milking  Parlor  Stalls  DEIectnc  Barn  Cleaners 
■  □Stalls  &  Stanchions  □Litter  Carriers 
!  □Steel  Gates  □Animal  Pens  &  Water  Bowls  ! 

|  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  C0RP. 

354  Taylor  street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  RUSH  FREE  WINDOW  FRAME  LITERATURE  PLUS  I 

I  CATALOGS  ON  CHECKED  ITEMS.  | 

J  NAME .  .  I 

II  TOWN...  . .  I 

9  STATE .  RFD  I 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Young  farmei's  and  farm  women  of 
Schuylkill  County  have  tackled 
major  farm  problems,  some  of  them 
common  throughout  the  State  and  in 
other  States,  following  their  annual 
Young  Farmer  Conference  at  Potts- 
ville.  Burton  Hetherington,  Ring- 
town,  and  Mrs.  Mark  Herb,  Orwigs- 
burg,  chairmen  for  the  young  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  women,  respectively, 
presided  over  separate  sessions,  and 
jointly  conducted  a  luncheon  pro¬ 
gram  to  close  this  recent  two-day 
affair. 

Topics  ranged  from  falling  farm 
prices  to  personal  health.  Sam 
Dohner,  Schuylkill  Haven,  moder¬ 
ated  a  panel  discussion  on  a  farm 
mfarketing.  Panel  members,  Ralph 
Musser,  Pitman;  Robert  Loy,  Pine 
Grove;  Franklin  Hart,  Ringtown;  and 
Claude  Yost,  McKeansburg,  based 
their  contributions  on  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  conducting  a  variety  of 
retail  and  wholesale  marketing  ven¬ 
tures.  Dr.  Kenneth  Hood,  economist, 
gave  the  young  farmers  a  broad  hint 
that  their  own  self-reliance  and 
initiative,  coupled  with  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing,  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  satisfying  solution  to 
falling  farm  prices  than  mere  depen¬ 
dence  upon  government  price  sup¬ 
port  but  said  that  if  they  were  too 
high,  they  defeated  their  own  purpose. 


One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  recently  received  checks  total¬ 
ing  $62,666.88  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  commission  in  payment 
for  their  steers  and  lambs  sold  at  the 
close  of  the  1950  Show  last  January 
and  for  prizes  won  in  competitive 
events.  An  average  of  $461.61  was 
paid  the  129  boys  and  girls  who 
showed  beeves  and  disposed  of  them 
through  the  auction.  The  sale  totaled 
$56,608.45.  To  this  the  Commission 
added  $2,451  and  beef  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  an  additional  $489.25  in 
special  awards.  Lamb  exhibitors  got 
$3,118.18  as  sale  receipts  and  $366 
from  the  Commission  as  prize  money. 

Payments  also  were  made  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  open  class  fat  steers  in 
the  total  amount  of  $4,112.10,  and  to 
open  class  lamb  owners  to  the  total 
amount  of  $522.04.  The  net  total  of 
all  beef  and  lamb  sales  was  $64,024.77 
as  compared  to  $63,412.24  at  the  1949 
show. 

Biggest  single  check  of  all  went  to 
James  Dick,  13,  Sybertsville,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  for  his  grand  champion 
Angus  steer  which  sold  for  $1.42  per 
pound.  He  got  $1,500.75  after  sales 
costs  and  insurance  charges  were 
deducted.  Next  in  size  was  the  check 
to  Herbert  Martin,  Lancaster,  for  his 
reserve  grand  champion  Hereford 
which  was  bought  for  $935.43. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Farmingdale  Country  Life 
Program 

The  31st  Annual  Country  Life 
Program  was  held  on  Feb.  23-25  at 
the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale. 
Because  of  a  snow  and  ice  storm 
this  year’s  attendance  was  cut  con¬ 
siderably,  especially  on  the  first  day. 
Director  Halsey  B.  Knapp  was,  as 
usual,  ably  assisted  by  the  faculty 
members  and  students. 

Special  exhibits  and  continuous 
practical  discussions  were  presented 
in  the  various  departments  —  farm 
equipment  and  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery,  animal  and  dairy  husbandry, 
poultry,  farm  management,  crops, 
soils  and  conservation,  gardening, 
horticulture,  marketing  and  frozen 
foods,  and  various  other  farm  pro¬ 
jects.  The  students  offered  several 
short  plays  at  their  country  theatre. 

The  dairy  herd  at  the  Institute  con¬ 
sists  of  34  head  of  registered  milk¬ 
ing  Holsteins  and  12  Guernseys,  be¬ 
sides  the  young  stock  and  herd  sires. 
Last  year  on  official  test  the  Holsteins 
averaged  producing  11,412  pounds  of 
milk  and  410  pounds  of  butterfat;  the 
Guernsey  cows  averaged  8,899  pounds 
of  milk  and  399  pounds  of  fat.  This 
is  especially  good  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  animals  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  used  by  the  students  for 
instructional  purposes,  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  change  of  milkers.  In  the 
student  cattle  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship  contest  the  following  were 
championship  winners:  Guernseys 
and  grand  champion — William  Bar¬ 
clay,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Holstein 
champion —  William  McEnery,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  d. 


FULL  OR 
PART  TIME 


$280  to  $340 
a  Month! 


Become  a 
"Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer 

Now  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it, 
Sells  to  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen,  estates, 
golf  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  uses — oomplete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available :  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  diso  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cutte*  bar,  lawn 
mowers,  6nowplow  bulldozer. 


BIG  monEV  mflKER 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  is  America's  only  5  HP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $428. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Write  Today  For  Fall  Details 

PIEDMONT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

FORT  LEE.  NEW  JERSEY 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 


□  I  am  building 

□  Remodeling. 


has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  In  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  Quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows, 
a  new  barn. 


I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 


Simplex  lncM  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


/4ccefcted 

MILK 

>IOilSE  PLANS 

BUILD  OR  REMODEL  YOUR  MILK 
HOUSE  THE  EASY  STARLINE  WAY! 

Starline  offers  practical,  economical 
milk  house  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
and  all  requirements  of  dairy  farmers. 
These  plans  are  designed  to  save  you 
time  and  money,  and  provide  greater 
milk  profits  from  a  modern  milk 
house.  Complete  with  details  of 
construction  and  equipment,  these 
Starline  Milk  House  Plans  are  yours 
without  charge.  Send  today! 

STARUNE  MILK  HOUSE  EQUIPMENT 
MEETS  GRADE  A  REQUIREMENTS 

Accepted  SANITARY  RACK 

—  Self-draining,  holds  5 
Milk  Cans  — pails,  parts 
and  covers. 

Accepted  TAPER  TOP 
TANKS — Single  or  double 

—  for  fast  washing. 

Accepted  MILK  CAN 

LIFTER  AND  CONVEYOR 
.—  Saves  time,  and  dam¬ 
age  to  cans  and  cooler! 

Takes  cans  anywhere. 


ItKAOC  MAMA 


Starline,  Inc.,  Harvard,  III.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


STARLINE.  INC.,  Dept.  622 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  FREE  Milk  House  Plans. 
Name., _ . 


Highway  No. 
Town _ 


County, 
State _ 


.RFD. 
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Drawn  by  Jacequeline  DeNicola,  13,  N.  Y. 
MEMORY  VERSE 
THE  LAMB 


Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o’er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  wooly,  bright; 

Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee; 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 


Little  lamb,  I’ll  tell  thee; 

Little  lamb.  I’ll  tell  thee. 

He  is  called  by  thy  name. 

For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb; 

He  is  meek  and  He  is  mild. 

He  became  a  little  child. 

I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb. 

We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  God  Bless  thee! 

—  William  Blake 


Dear  Our  Pagers;  My  sister  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  to  boys  and  girls  through  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  some  time  and  has  many 
pen  pals.  I  have  decided  to  try  to  gain  a  few 
friends  through  the  same  method.  I  love 
horses,  like  drawing,  though  I’m  not  too 
good  at  it,  and  like  to  play  chess.  When  I 
grow  up  I  want  to  be  an  atom-c  research 
chemist.  I  would  enjoy  hearing  from  some 
of  you.  —  Joseph  Pace,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school,  live  in  the  country  and  am 
very  much  interested  in  horses.  I  have  a 
horse  of  my  own,  named  Tex,  who  is  seven-, 
years  old,  sorrel  in  color  with  a  white  blaze 
down  his  nose.  He  is  a  very  good  rodeo  pony 
and  also  good  for  trick  riding.  I  have  been 
in  quite  a  few  horse  shows  and  rodeos  and 
have  won  about  17  ribbons  and  some 
money.  My  family  has  been  taking  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  over  10  years;  only 
recently  have  I  noticed  Our  Page.  I  enjoyed 
it  so  much  that  I  decided  to  write.  Who 
else  is  interested  in  horses?  —  Janet  Gilling¬ 
ham,  15,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  Mother  and  Dad  have  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  several 
years  but  this  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  am  taking 
a  commercial  course.  My  hobbies  are  music, 
sports  and  drawing.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Bob  Langer  and  Frank  Burggraf 
for  their  excellent  pen  and  ink  drawings. 
Girls  and  boys,  please  write  soon.  —  Eileen 
Brunette,  16,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  acquired  six 
pen  pals  through  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  we  have  loads  of  fun  writing  each 
other.  One  of  them  has  invited  me  to  come 
and  stay  with  her  this  summer  and  even 
ride  in  the  fair.  I  felt  so  happy  when  I 
saw  my  sketch  in  print.  —  Nancy  Viall,  15, 
Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Friends:  As  soon  as  my  parents  re¬ 
ceive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  always  read 
Our  Page.  This  is  my  first  letter.  I  live 
on  a  small  farm.  We  have  two  horses,  a  cow, 
two  goats  and  an  old  sheep  15  years  old, 
some  chickens  and  pigs,  also  "rabbits.  We 
have  two  large  police  dogs,  one  pure  white, 
and  a  little  dog,  Dixie.  She  belongs  to  my 
brother  and  me.  I  love  dogs  and  horses.  I 
also  like  to  draw  pictures,  write  stories  and 
to  hear  from  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Frances 
Chaplin,  10,  Vermont. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  Our  Page  for  several  years.  We  live 
on  a  large  farm  and  I  have  three  brothers 
and  two  younger  sisters.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  school  and  play  the  violin  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  enjoy  sports.  I  hope  to  become 
a  gym  teacher.  Reading  good  books  is  an¬ 
other  of  my  hobbies.  Any  pictures  that  you 
might  have  of  yourself  will  be  appreciated, 
so  I  can  add  them  to  my  album,  when  you 
write,  please.  —  Marie  Hirt,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  read  many  of 
the  nice  letters  and  seen  the  nice  drawings 
on  Our  Page.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school; 
favorite  sports  are  skating  and  swimming. 
I  love  animals  especially  dogs  and  cats; 
hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  —  Doris 
LeBlanc,  16,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  read  Our  Page  regu¬ 
larly  and  enjoy  the  letters  of  all  who  are 
friends  of  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  litttle 
farm  and  love  it.  My  favorite  sports  are,  as 
a  participator,  roller  skating,  girls’  baseball 
and  basketball.  I  have  three  from  New 
York,  two  from  Hawaii  and  a  few  other 
places.  Won’t  you  also  write  to  me?  — 
Arlene  Kessler,  15,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  and 
I  love  horses,  dogs  and  sports.  I  have  a 
horse  of  my  own.  He  is  black  and  his  name 
is  Midnight.  I  think  more  boys  and  girls 
should  learn  to  ride  horseback.  Won’t  you 
write?  —  Florence  Storrs,  13,  New  York. 


FAREWELL  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  now  been  turned  in¬ 
to  a  member  of  the  Our  Page  Alumni.  I  saw 
Alice  Lombardo’s  farewell  letter.  She  is  only 
one  of  the  friends  I  have  gained  through 
Our  Page.  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  enjoy 
making  new  friends  and  seeing  my  drawings 
Published.  Just  recently  I  have  begun  to 
study  commercial  art  and  hope  to  work 
mto  it.  Best  wishes  and  good  luck  in  your 


coming  issues.  I’ll  still  be  reading  it.  — 
Joyce  Fietz,  Florida. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  senior  in  high  school 
and  a  4-H  Club  member.  I  enjoy  art  work 
very  much.  I  think  Our  Page  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  way  of  introducing  boys  and  girls  and 
promoting  friendships.  The  best  of  luck  to 
Our  Page  and  Our  Pagers.  —  Betty  Chapinan, 
18,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  just  started 
to  read  Our  Page  and  I  think  it  is  very 
interesting.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and 
take  sewing  for  my  project.  I  have  a  cat 
named  Muff.  She  is  a  calico  cat.  I  would  like 
to  receive  some  letters  from  4-H’ers,  boys 
and  girls.  I  also  take  piano  lessons.  — 
Marcia  Nevanpera,  10,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  father’s  hobby  is 
goat  farming  and  so  naturally  my  4-H  Club 
project  is  goats.  I  own  one  of  them  and 
have  won  three  blue  ribbons  with  her. 
When  we  get  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  first 
turn  to  Our  Page  and,  after  finishing  it, 
I  read  the  rest  of  the  issue.  I  am  always 
glad  when  the  editors  print  on  article  about 
goats. 

My  goat  has  won  first  prize  in  every  fair 
I’ve  entered  her  in.  I’m  very  much  interested 
in  agriculture.  I  would  like  it  so  much  if  I 
could  correspond  with  other  Our  Pagers 
who  work  in  4-H  and  who  enjoy  rural  life. 
— Carmen  Del  Moral,  16,  New  York. 


THE  LANDLUBBER 

This  tall  tale  was  once  told  by  an  old  sea 
dog  who  swore  he  was  a  second  cousin  to 
Sinbad  the  Sailor.  He  is  retired  now  and 
lives  in  a  little  shack  by  the  sea  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey,  where  I  came  to  know 


Drawn  by  Jackie  DeNicola,  13,  New  York 


GET  READY 

Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna. 


him.  Here  is  the  “Landlubber”  story,  as  he 
told  it. 

“The  salmon  run  had  started,  and  I  held 
the  job  as  first  mate  on  the  salmon  tub, 
sailing  off  the  Alaskan  coast.  The  owner  and 
captain  of  the  Seawing,  was  my  close 
friend.  Salty  Ben.  We  had  known  each  other 
since  boyhood  and  always  had  good  times 
together  swapping  yarns  and  playing 
checkers. 

“Well,  one  night  we  were  hauling  a  load 
of  fish  from  the  salmon  grounds  to  the 
canning  house  at  Newport,  when  we  heard 
a  thumping  and  threshing  about  on  the  deck. 
Salty  Ben  and  I  wasted  no  time  getting  out 
of  the  cabin  to  see  what  was  up.  To  our 
surprise  we  found  a  nine  foot  landlubber 
whale  stretched  out  at  our  feet,  panting  from 
his  leap  into  the  boat.  Salty  and  I  let  him 


LET’S  PLAY 

Drawn  by  Edna  Freestone,  15,  Pennsylvania 


MY  WISH 

Drawn  by  Leslie  Nudd,  17,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Hayes,  16,  Pennsylvania 


lie  there  two  days  hoping  he  would  die  so 
we  could  sell  him  to  the  Newport  cannery. 
After  a  week,  however,  the  landlubber  in¬ 
stead  of  dying  had  adapted  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  flop  about  the  deck 
on  his  strong  flippers.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Salty  discovered  that  the  whale  could 
live  on  kitchen  slops  and  swab  the  deck, 
so  he  signed  him  on  as  a  crew  member.  After 
the  saimon  run  was  over  we  sailed  south 
and  towed  oil  tankers  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  two  years,  in  which  time  we  found 
Landlubber  to  be  a  fine  shipmate  as  well  as 
a  good  checker  player. 

“It  was  with  tears  in  my  eyes  that  I  bade 
a  sad  farewell  to  Salty  Ben,  Landlubber, 
the  whale,  and  the  Seawing  as  they  turned 
northward  to  haul  iron  ore  for  a  Canadian 
Company.  Two  months  later  I  received  a 
heartrending  telegram  from  Salty  Ben.  It 
read:  “  ‘This  morning  while  swabbing  decks. 
Landlubber  lost  his  life  when  he  fell  over¬ 
board  and  drowned.’  ”  —  William  Whyte, 
New  Jersey. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS 

QUIET  PLEASE! 

I’s  gonna  write  a  letter 

To  the  Governor  of  the  State, 

Tain’t  gonna  be  a  pleasant  one 
Like  tryin’  to  get  a  date. 

I’s  gonna  ask  him  please  to  work 
And  move  the  Erie  track. 

So  when  I’m  asleep  those  Diesels 

Won’t  go  runnin’  down  my  back. 

I’s  gonna  make  him  move  ’em 
Beyond  that  yonder  hill, 

I  get  real  nervous  sometime 

Cause  I  ain’t  yet  wrote  my  will. 

And  when  they  get  ’em  over  there 
I’ll  sleep  with  peaceful  heart. 

Cause  then,  when  one  goes  whizzin’  by. 
My  bed  won’t  fall  apart! 

—  Phyllis  Dunn,  17,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  envelope 
should  be  put  into  an  outer  one  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Mail  to  forward  to  Europe  should, 
have  proper  postage  on  inner  envelope. 

New  York:  Carmen  Del  Moral,  16;  Dolores 
Lancett,  14;  Betty  Hallock,  17;  Betty  Chap¬ 
man,  18;  Mary  McIntyre,  11;  Irene  Korthaus. 
12;  Beatrice  Serent,  13;  Marjorie  Dunham, 
11;  Janet  Duerr,  10;  Rose  Marie  De  Felice, 
lo;  Martha  Haver,  14;  Patricia  Utter,  16; 
Marion  Morris,  14;  Florence  Storrs,  13:  June 
Poling,  13;  Gertrude  Maloy,  12;  Joseph  Pace, 
12;  Jacqueline  De  Nicola,  13;  Ava  Bronson, 
16;  Gloria  Hunter,  17;  Arlene  Serbanewicz, 
Id;  Fostina  Rhodes,  14;  Doris  Stahleman, 
14;  Robert  McIntyre;  Marie  Hirt,  15;  Clarice 
Balhian;  Sylvia  Bailey,  13;  Gareth  Fox,  13; 
Thomas  Delaney,  13;  Barbara  Timmerman, 

lu. 


Pennsylvania:  Retha  Cook,  13;  Laura 
Helsel,  15;  Betty  Cassidy,  13;  Ruth  Beatty. 
14;  Shirley  Welliver,  14;  Maxine  Helper,  13- 
Emma  Rogers,  13;  Ann  Dillon.  13. 

Massachusetts:  Rose  Wrobel,  12;  Ruth 
Lambrith,  16;  Doris  Le  Blanc,  16;  Eileen 
Brunette,  16. 

NancY  Haas,  15;  Barbara  Pahanish, 
13;  Mabel  McCall. 

Connecticut:  Arlene  Ressler,  15;  Janet 
Gillingham,  15;  Gloria  Paganell,  15;  Phyllis 
Oliver,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Marcia  Nevanpera,  10;  Helen 
Stec,  15;  Irene  Patko,  13. 

Rhode  Island:  Nancy  Viall,  15. 

Vermont:  Frances  Chaplin,  10. 

England:  Anita  Heather,  19. 

Germany:  Annaliese  Post. 


Welcome  all  you  new  contributors;  I  am 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  you.  I  am  sorry  we 
have  to  say  farewell  to  Joyce  Fietz  who 
had  all  too  short  a  stay  with  us.  Best  of 
luck,  Joyce.  We’ll  see  you  in  November  as 
an  Alumna  contributor  for  the  Page’s  birth¬ 
day? 

Carmen  Del  Moral  requests  more  about 
goats.  Haven’t  some  of  you  4-H’ers  a  pro¬ 
ject  such  as  hers?  Now  that  spring  isn’t  too 
far  away  a  lot  of  you  must  be  planning 
what  to  do  for  your  projects.  Let  us  hear 
from  some  of  you  goat  lovers  and  your  ex¬ 
periences  of  raising  and  showing  them.  That 
goes  for  all  4-H  projects  so  many  of  you 
must  work  on. 

How  did  you  like  “The  Landlubber”  yarn? 
That  is  what  one  might  call  a  whale  of  a 
story!  Very  well  told  too.  like  something 
out  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland.”  I  can  just 
picture  the  landlubber  whale  playing 
checkers  or  swabbing  the  deck,  but  the  part 
that  tickled  me  was  the  end  of  the  story 
and  the  end  of  him.  Better  read  it! 

Here  is  something  important.  There  are  a 
few  of  you  who  are  sending  me  very  large 
drawings".  The  best  size  for  you  to  send  are 
those  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  penny 
postal  card.  The  large  ones  are  much  too 
big  to  make  a  good  reproduction.  And  no 
colored  drawings  please.  Use  smooth  white 
unlined  paper  and  black  ink.  Don’t  forget 
the  black  ink  if  you  want  a  nice,  clean 
looking  picture  that  can  be  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Next  month  we  have  our  lady  of  smiles, 
tears  and  caprice,  April.  The  buds  swell, 
pussywillows  get  fat,  birds  come  back,  all 
kinds  of  new  babies  look  wide-eyed  upon 
the  old  world  awakening  from  her  long 
sleep.  As  an  April  rain  pool  mirrors  your 
face  and  the  sky  above  you.  Our  Page  will 
be  the  image  of  you  boys  and  girls  from  all 
over  the  world.  See  you  between  the  rain¬ 
drops  next  month.  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  full  address  and  age. 
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Oneida  County  Cook  Wins 
New  York  State  Grange  Contest 


Mrs.  Stuart  Germond  (left)  of  Marcy,  New  York,  receives 
congratulations  as  the  winner  of  1st  prize  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Grange.  Mrs.  Germond 
is  another  prize-winning  cook  who  prefers  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  “There’s  just  no  substitute  for  the  best/’  she  says. 
“I  wouldn’t  risk  using  any  yeast  but  Fleischmann’s,  because 
I  know  Fleischmann’s  is  always  good  and  lively  and  gives 
me  best  results  every  single  time.  It’s  the  one  yeast  I’ve 
used  for  years — and  it’s  never  let  me  down.” 

Try  it  yourself.  See  why  the  country’s  prize-winning 
cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  all  others. 


y  Saves  time,  money  and  tempers ! 
p  Just  mix  with  water — brush  or 
|  i  spray  it  on  . . .  removes  up  to  3 
or  more  layers  of  ordinary  wall¬ 
paper  easy  as  peeling  an  orange. 

-  Quickly  penetrates  and  loosens 
paste — paper  comes  off  with  a 
'il  minimum  of  messy  scraping. 

Ask  for  Rex  Wallpaper 

^Remover  at  Paint,  Hard¬ 
ware,  Wallpaper  stores . . 
or  send  50^  for  Vs  pt.  size 
(enough  for  average  size 
room).  Address: 

Patent  Cereals  Company 
Geneva,  N.Y. 


IN  ALL  COLORS  AND  MATERIALS 

Save  money  I  Make  your  old  things  look  like 
new  with  our  wonderful  assortment  of  ribbons. 
Hundreds  of  uses — for  dresses— blouses — hair 
bows — lingerie— baby  clothes' — gift  packages — 
curtains — drapes— lamp  shades — bed  spreads — 
etc  Silks,  satins,  velvets,  moires,  plaids,  etc. 
Vi  to  3*  wide,  1  to  6  yd.  pieces.  All  new! 
Send  today  .  .  .  C.  O.  D's  accepted.  Money 
Back  Guarantee  I 

HOMECRAFTS 

80  E.  ilth  St.,  Dept.  RN-18  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
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WALLRAPER 


America's  Outst andin^  Value" 

BEAUTIFUL  PATTERNS  FOR 
EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME 
Send  For  Free  Catalog 

Mail  Order  Wallpaper  Co.,inc. 

BOX  27  NIAGARA  SQ  STATION.  BUFFALO  1  N.Y. 


IILMS 

DEVELOPED 


@ii 


|<tn  EXPOSURE  ROLLS  r  AC 

I  /  $  ADDITIONAL  PRINTS)  T)|J 
I  ■  (AND  REPRINTS  4cutnj  vw  COIN 

I  Let  Us  Help  You  Qet  Better  Pictures! 

IWE  INVITE  COMPARISON 

FREE  MAILERS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

IVIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO 

|  Virginia’s  Oldest,  Largest ,  Finest  Photo  Finishers 

I  DEPT.  R,  P.  O.  BOX  7,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  so 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

® 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
I  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


ENJOY  A  r’nimri?  DIRECT  FROM 
BETTER  VaVFr  JT  tiHl  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Perculator,  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements— Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service.  Room  50,  25  N.  George,  York.  Pa. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43. C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


Perennial  Trails 

The  snow  has  melted  in  the  trail  across  the  winter  wheat, 

So  straight  it  runs,  one  could  not  fail  to  follow  with  swift  feet; 

It  goes  from  neighbor’s  gate  to  gate:  And  so,  through  sun  or  snow. 
From  heart  to  heart,  as  sure  and  straight,  the  trail  of  love  should  go. 

—  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Enthusiasm  Over  Wool  Carding  Query 

Replies  in  surprising  number  have  “In  those  days  there  were  no  high 
come  from  readers  who  answered  rubber  overshoes.  We  plowed  through 
Mrs.  C.  W.  C.’s  query  (about  carding  deep  snowdrifts,  and  thought  it  no 
wool  and  making  it  into  rolls,  ready  hardship:  the  deeper  the  drifts  the 
for  spinning  into  yarn,  Feb.  18  better  we  liked  it.  Nor  were  there  any 
pages)  addressed  to  “Ladies  in  Their  busses  to  pick  us  up  and  drop  us 
Eighties.”  Ladies  from  93  to  50  sent  safely  near  the  school,  and  call  for 
such  fine  letters  that  we  wish  all  us  at  night  to  take  us  home, 
could  appear  here.  Instead  we  shall  “Yet  I  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
have  to  give  you  the  gist  of  what  age,  93.  ‘The  World  grows  wiser,  and 
they  wrote,  concluding  with  two  weaker.’  ” — Isabelle  L.  Delen,  Deposit, 
from  ladies  in  their  90’s,  and  some  New  York. 

notes  that  reach  out  of  the  past  made  - 

by  “Uncle  Henry”  Woodruff,  born  “Sheep  were  washed  several  days 
in  1827,  and  sent  by  his  great-  before  shearing.  After  shearing,  each 
nephew.  fleece  had  the  edges  rolled  into  the 

A  card,  then,  as  we  learned,  was  center,  every  bundle  tied  with  sheep 
made  of  curved  wire  teeth  set  close  twine.  These  bundles  were  usually 
together  in  a  piece  of  stout  leather  bought  by  a  wool  buyer,  a  man  from 
which,  in  turn,  was  fastened  to  a  a  neighboring  town.  In  this  locality 
heavy  backing,  usually  wooden.  "Very  there  was  a  wool  cai’ding  mill  by  a 
jeax-ly  cards  had  wooden  pegs  for  stream  (water  power).  The  fleece 
teeth,  which  were  set  into  wooden  bundles  were  taken  to  the  mill, 
“paddles”  having  handles.  A  card,  carded,  and  made  into  rolls  of  wool 
whether  at  home  or  in  a  mill,  was  about  the  size  of  one’s  finger,  and 
used,  much  as  a  comb  through  hair,  20  to  25  inches  long.  The  rolls  were 
to  disentangle  the  sheax-ed  sheep’s  put  into  bundles,  brought  home,  spun 
wool.  Passed  over  the  teeth,  again  into  yarn,  reeled  into  skeins  and  then 
and  again,  the  wool  thus  was  nxade  dyed.”  Mrs.  Walter  Cramer’s  mother, 
soft  and  bright.  It  was  then  made  90,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

into  rolls,  described  in  letters  below.  - 

Before  the  cai'ding,  however,  the  And  now  “Uncle  Henry’s”  notes: 

rough  wool,  washed  either  on  sheep-  “When  the  local  mill  set  up  a  card- 

back  or  after  shearing,  was  di’ied,  ing  machine,  the  wool  was  carried 
then  picked  apart  by  hand  to  remove  there,  producing  a  superior  article  of 
burs,  seeds,  dirt,  etc.,  and,  by  so  rolls  with  less  manual  labor.  They 
doing,  to  fluff  it  out.  Then  a  clean  were  about  one  yard  long  and  three 
lard  or  fat  was  worked  into  the  wool,  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
to  replace  any  natural  fat  lost  in  the  very  bright,  fleecy  texture,  .and  when 
washing.  spun  formed  a  fine  thread  at  least 

One  thing  that  puzzled  us  through-  ten  times  its  original  length.  The 
out  was  this:  How  did  the  word,  Spinning  Wheel  was  the  worthy  corn- 
card,  and  carding  come  about?  To  panion  of  the  Flax  Wheel, 
most  of  us,  a  card  is  a  piece  of  “In  the  use  of  the  Flax  Wheel  the 
pasteboard.  What  was  the  connection  spinner  is  seated.  [Note:  If  we  may 
of  card  with  wool?  As  it  turned  out,  interrupt  at  this  point,  we  should 
we  found  that,  in  Old  English,  the  thank  three  readers  for  telling  us 
name  for  a  thistle  was  a  card.  Sheep  that  they  believed  that  the  wheel 
on  pasture  got  thistles  caught  in  the  pictured  with  “Woolen  Homespun,” 
fleece.  When  thistles,  or  cards,  were  Jan.  21  issue,  was  a  flax,  not  a  wool, 
removed  from  the  sheared  wool,  the  spinning  wheel.  We  were  ready  at 
process  got  to  be  called,  carding,  once  to  make  a  correction,  but  have 
Natural  enough,  and  a  delight  to  learned  since  that  in  eaxTy  days  some 
learn.  of  these  small  wheels  were  used  for 

The  following  letters,  and  all  spinning  short  length  wool.  In  fact, 

others,  are  much  appreciated  by  Mrs.  where  the  art  is  revived  today,  a 
C.  W.  C.  of  New  Hampshire  and  by  small  antique  wheel,  with  spinner 

your  Editor,  P.  S.  seated  and  a  treadle  below,  is  being 

-  used  for  spinning  Angora  wools;  and 

“My  mother,  born  in  1816,  was  a  the  large  wheel  for  usual  wool 
fine  spinner  and,  as  a  young  girl,  I  spinning.  For  the  illustration  of  the 
learned  to  twist  yarn,  but  not  to  article,  we  should  have  used  the 
spin.  The  latter  was  part  of  Mother’s  large  wheel  (our  error,  not  the 
business.  The  farmer  sheared  his  author’s)  as  “Uncle  Hem-y”  now  ex¬ 
sheep,  took  the  wool  to  a  carding  plains.  P.  S.].  To  handle  the  Spin- 

factory  and  had  it  made  into  rolls,  ning  Wheel  one  must  be  in  an  up- 

There  it  was  sometimes  spun  and  right  position  so  as  to  walk  the 

made  into  cloth,  which  then  was  floor.  Hence  the  latter  is  only  the 

made  up,  at  home,  into  garments  for  former  grown  tall,  of  the  same  type, 
men  and  women.  Or,  the  rolls  were  but  simpler  in  some  of  its  parts.  The 
sent  home  to  be  spun  by  the  women  hum  of  the  Spinning  Wheel  was  a 
and  knit  into  warm  hose  or  nice  long  familiar  sound.”  From  notes  of  Henry 
leggins  for  children  who  had  to  walk  Woodruff  sent  by  Alan  Cornwall 
to  school  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Smith,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


Three-Way  Pie  Pleases  All 

This  three-way  pie  is  one  answer 
to  the  family  whose  members  have 
different  tastes  in  pie  fillings.  It  also 
solves  the  problem  for  the  working 
housewife  who  likes  dessert  variety 
without  waste.  Thex-efore  I  line  a  10- 
inch  pie  plate  with  unbaked  crust, 
and  notch  this  bottom  crust  in  three 
triangular  sections,  pinching  it  up 
along  the  line  of  the  thi'ee  points  of 
joining.  I  fill  each  section  carefully 
with  a  different  filling:  mince,  apple 
and  peach,  or  other  combinations. 

Then  I  place  the  top  crust  over  all 
as  usual,  but  I  mark  the  edges  around 
the  pie  tin  to  tell  which  has  which 
Redpolls  color  the  snowy  March  filling:  press  with  tines  of  fork  for 
garden  with  their  redcapped  fore-  one;  pinch  with  ridges  for  another, 
heads  and  rosy  throats,  as  they  flock  the  third  left  smooth.  Each  section 
round  the  feeding  post  at  Echo  will  cut  into  two  generous  servings. 
Hollow  Farm,  Kingsley,  Pa.  Mrs.  Everybody  can  take  his  choice,  and 
Ralph  C.  Potter  took  this  snapshot  there  ai'e  no  leftovei's  to  clutter  the 
through  a  windowpane.  panti-y,  or  to  spoil.  m.  w.  c. 


Meeting  at  the  Fare! 
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Aunt  Louise’s  Utility  Dough 
Ready  for  Quick  Baking 

This  Utility  Dough  is  a  treasure  of 
mine  and  perfect  to  keep  on  hand  for 
regular  or  unexpected  baking  of  plain 
raised  rolls,  Parker  House  rolls, 
Cinnamon  Buns  and  Doughnuts.  1  am 
never  -without  a  batch  of  it  which 
keeps  up  to  10  days  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator.  Just  follow  directions.  If  you 
enjoy  baking  with  it,  I’d  love  to  hear 
from  you. 

One  Batch  of  Utility  Dough 

\  Scald  1  qt.  of  milk;  add  1  cup 
shortening,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup 
freshly  cooked  and  mashed  pota¬ 
toes.  Cool  the  mixture  to  lukewarm. 
Add  1  yeast  cake  (softened  in  14  cup 
cold  water),  1  teaspoon  soda;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
salt.  Sift  8  cups  of  flour  into  this, 
'  and  beat  until  it  bubbles  (about  15 
minutes).  Let  this  yeast  sponge  rise 
in  a  warm  place  until  double  the 
bulk.  Then  sift  8  more  cups  of  flour 
and  add  it  gradually  to  the  yeast 
sponge.  Knead  until  dough  is  elastic, 
and  does  not  stick  to  board.  It  may 
need  another  handful  of  flour;  yet  be 
careful  not  to  use  so  much  that  it 
spoils  the  flakiness  of  the  baked 
stuffs. 

Put  this  dough  at  once  into  a 
greased  bowl,  cover  with  waxed 
paper,  and  set  in  refrigerator,  to  use 
as  needed.  Have  your  ice  box  or 
refrigerator  extra  cold  for  the  first 
four  or  five  hours,  after  dough  is 
put  there.  During  this  time,  keep 
punching  down  the  dough  in  the 
bowl  until  it  is  too  chilled  to  rise 
further.  Then  cover  again  with  the 
paper  and  turn  refrigerator  back  to 
normal  temperature.  During  the  10 
days,  I  use  parts  of  it  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  easy  recipes. 

Uses  for  Utility  Dough 

Parker  House  Rolls  —  Roll  out 
Utility  Dough,  as  for  biscuits  (taking 
as  much  as  you  need  from  the  re¬ 
frigerator  batch) ;  brush  it  with 
melted  butter,  cut,  fold,  and  let  rise 
until  light  (1  to  2  hours)  depending 
upon  warmth.  Bake  in  medium  oven. 

Buns  —  Make  balls  of  Utility 
Dough,  the  size  of  walnuts.  Place 
balls  2  inches  apart  in  pan;  let  rise 
and  bake  in  hot  oven. 

Simple  Rolls  —  For  these,  cut 


dough  as  for  biscuits  and  place  them 
close  together  in  pan.  Let  them  rise 
until  light,  usually  2  hours.  Bake  in 
medium  oven. 

Doughnuts  —  Cut  dough  as  usual 
and  fry  in  deep  fat,  after  letting 
dough  rise  for  an  hour.  While  hot 
from  the  kettle  roll  doughnuts  in 
sugar  and  cinnamon  already  stirred 
together.  Cinnamon  Buns  can  also 
be  made,  using  this  dough  and  fol¬ 
lowing  your  own  rules  for  filling, 
etc.  Ada  Savage  Tucker 


My  Best  Honey  Buns 

These  Honey  Buns  ace  favorites 
with  family  and  friends.  You  can 
cover  and  store  any  leftover  batter 
from  this  recipe  in  the  refrigerator 
to  use  again  within  four  or  five  days. 

Ingredients:  V2  cup  boiling  water; 
IY4  teaspoon  salt;  3  tablespoons 
shortening;  *4  cup  sugar;  V2  cup 
milk;  2  eggs;  1  cake  or  1  package 
yeast  dissolved  in  Yl  cup  lukewarm 
water;  3Y2  cups  flour,  honey  and  nuts. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  salt,  sugar 
and  shortening.  Add  dissolved  yeast; 
then  milk  and  the  beaten  eggs.  Add 
to  mixture  about  half  the  flour.  Beat 
batter  until  smooth.  Let  this  yeast 
sponge  rise  in  a  warm  place  until 
double  the  bulk  (about  IV2  hours). 
Now  stir  it  down  and  add  rest  of 
flour;  beat  dough  again  thoroughly. 

Into  the  bottom  of  each  cup  in 
your  muffin  tins  place  half  a  nut 
(walnut  or  pecan);  cover  each  nut 
with  one  teaspoon  of  honey.  Fill  each 
cup  two-thirds  full  of  dough.  Let  the 
tins  set  until  dough  is  again  double 
in  bulk.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375 
degrees  F.)  until  buns  are  brown; 
about  25  to  30  minutes.  Remove  buns 
from  pans  immediately,  or  they  will 
stick.  This  makes  18  medium  sized 
Honey  Buns.  Mona  W.  Cole 


Powderpuff  Use 

With  a  small  discarded  powder 
puff  kept  in  the  top  of  the  silver 
polish  jar,  there  is  no  waste  from 
dry  edges.  Kept  also  at  the  kitchen 
sink,  it  is  always  ready  for  a  quick 
“once-over”  for  a  bit  of  tarnished 
silver  when  the  dishes  are  washed. 
Keeping  silver  clean  by  piecemeal 
makes  a  big  job  of  cleaning  silver 
necessary  only  once  in  a  great  while. 

MRS.  c. 


New  Spring  Styles  That  Carry  Over  Into  Summer 


3047  —  EYELET  TRIM  SPRING  DRESS  has  smooth  simple  shoulders;  easy  button  strip 
from  neck  to  hem.  Eyelet  banding  gives  pretty,  smart  contrast.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  18, 
4%  vds.  35  in.  20c. 

3503  —  DEAR  LITTLE  TOT  FROCK  with  dainty  gathers  into  round  yoke,  shirred  or 
smocked.  Plenty  of  room  for  play;  plenty  of  appeal  in  puffed  sleeves.  Smocking  transfer 
included.  Sizes  1,  2,  3.  Size  2,  1%  yds.'-  35  in.  15c. 

508  —  COLOR-FLOSS  DESIGNS  for  embroidery  on  towels,  aprons,  place  mats,  scarfs 
and  linens  from  hot  iron  transfers.  Complete  with  18  lovely  motif-s  and  instructions.  15c. 


1121  —  LINKED  HEART  HEAD  REST  and  single  heart  arm  rests  with  rose  bloom 
centers  to  crochet  for  new,  beautiful,  decorative  chair  set.  15c. 

3506  —  TWO  SKIRT  WARDROBE  MAGIC.  One  with  “pretend”  perky  pocket  flaps;  one 
With  fine  style  saddle  stitched  patch  pockets;  both  in  one  pattern.  Order  by  waist  sizes, 
24-34.  Size  28  with  flaps,  2%  yds.  39  in.;  with  pockets  2J/2  yds.  39  in.  20c. 


SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

.  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly;  do  not  forqet  to 
•"elude  SIZES!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
•>  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  over  67c.) 


Mrs.  Ralph  E. 
Smafield, 
Detroit, 
Michigan 


- from, 
Pillsbury’s 

morno 

GRAND  NATIONAL 
RECIPE  AND 
RAKING  CONTEST 


Pilisburyk  50,000 

No-Knead 

Water-Rising  Twists 

Adapted  for  your  use 
by  Ann  Pillsbury 


BAKE  at  375°  F.  for  12  to  15  min, 
MAKES  2  doz.  twists. 

Combine  )4  cup  shortening 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
1)£  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
J4  cup  scalded  milk* 

Add . 2  cakes  compressed  yeast, 

crumbled  (or  2  pack¬ 
ages  dry  granular  yeast 
dissolved  in  lA  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water) ;  mix  well. 

Blend  in  1)4  cups  sifted  Pillsbury's 
Best  Enriched  Flour  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Cov¬ 
er  and  let  rest  15  min. 

Add . 3  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 

beating  well  after  each 
addition. 

Blend  in  1)4  cups  sifted  Pillsbury's 
Best  Enriched  Flour  and 

mix  thoroughly.  Dough 
will  be  quite  soft, 

let  rise. . .  .in  one  of  two  ways;  (1.) 

Either  set  covered  dough 
in  warm  place  (80°  to 
90°  F.)  about  )4  hour; 
(2.)  or  tie  dough  in  a  tea 
towel,  allowing  ample 
space  for  dough  to  rise. 
Then  place  in  large  mix¬ 
ing  bowl  and  fill  with 
water  (75°  to  80°  F.). 
Let  stand  until  dough 
rises  to  top  of  water, 
about  30  to  45  minutes. 
Remove  from  water. 
The  dough  will  be  soft 
and  moist. 

Combine  %  cup  chopped  nuts  (any 
'  kind) 

)4  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Divide  .  > . .  dough  into  small  pieces 
with  a  tablespoon.  Roll 
each  piece  in  sugar-nut 
mixture;  stretch  to 
about  8-inch  lengths. 
Twist  into  desired 
shape.  Place  on  greased 
baking  sheet.  Let  stand 
for  5  minutes. 

Boke . in  moderate  oven  (375° 

F.)  for  12  to  15  minutes. 

*If  dry  yeast  is  used,  decrease  milk 
to  M  cup. 


You  heard  about  it  every¬ 
where.  And  here  it  is — the 
food  that  won  $50,000  in 
Pillsbury’s  $100,000  con¬ 
test  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Now  you  can  be  among 
the  first  to  enjoy  Pillsbury’s 
$50,000  No-Knead  Water- 
Rising  Twists.  These  sweet 
rolls  are  unique,  and  you 
will  find  them  remarkably 
simple  to  make.  They  re¬ 
quire  no  kneading,  and  rise 
very  quickly  by  the  regular 
method  ...  or  in  water,  by 
an  age-old  but  little-known 
method. 

The  $10,000  recipe  for 
Starlight  Mint  Surprise 
Cookies  can  be  yours,  too 
.  .  .  and  the  $4,000  recipe 
for  Aunt  Carrie’s  Bonbon 
Cake.  So — go  to  your  gro¬ 
cer’s  and  get  all  three  grand- 
prize- winning  recipes! 


ALL  3  RECIPES  won  with 
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«  Your  members  simply  sell  (to 
local  merchants  who  gladly  coop¬ 
erate).  advertising  space  on  the 
top  dT  the  tables.  YOU  KEEP  $1 00 
of  the  money  you  collect.  I  send 
you  the  24  tables.  No  risk,  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay.  NINE  different  plans: 
p_rj  Tallin*  CASH  and  tables:  CHAIRS  and 
udlU  IdUluS  tables  or  CARDS  and  tables. 

Write  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  Dept.N.Y.  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 

kmamm .  ■■■him . . 


KEMOVAt 

=BECEEee 


R, 


lemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free/ 
booklet 
giving  full 
information. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


telUALL  PflPtg! 


FREE  — BIG  1950  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  eamDles  make  selection 
easy.  CompL  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
patterns.  Save  VS  —  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Bose  Scented  Notes. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1205  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Easy 

EM 


Make  your  Family  Work 
Pifi'JJ'it  doves  and  Mittens  from 
.•UMliira  cast  off  materials.  Save! 
instructions  with  durable  patterns  $1.00 
Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

VAN  BROCKLEN,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  Tremendous  demand. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDEN S, 
Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


ALL-t-’urvr 

bag 


SEPARATE 

ZIPPERED 

PURSE 


You’ll  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  you 
make  this  beautiful  multi-purpose  bag  .  .  . 
at  how  little  spare  time  it  takes  to  finish 
it  You’ll  make  an  expens  ve-looking,  roomy, 
full  ll"xl6"  featherweight  bag  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  at  any  price.  Design¬ 
ed  by  Mme.  Laurette  ...  its  lovely  co.or 
combinations  blend  with  any  costume. 
Perfect  for  carrying  packages,  knitting 
or  baby’s  things  .  .  .  will  also  have  an 
easy-to-get-at  pocket-size  4V2"x5"  zippered 
purse  to  hold  money,  keys,  cosmetics, 
etc, . .  elim'nates  need  for  separate  handbag. 


YOU  GET  ALL  THIS 


For  Only  $2.50 

^Finest  Aubison  Tapestry  material  and) 
/lining  fabric  .  .  .  cut  and  ready  to  sew.) 
kPobshed,  jewel -like  styrene  feather- 1 
/weight  handles.  Zipper  for  side  pocket.\ 
(plus  complete,  easy-to-follow  directions. 
/When  completed  —  fit  for  a  queen! 


It  would  cost  $10  to  $15  to  have  this  bag 
made  up  specially.  Make  it  yourself  and 
save  up  to  $12.50.  Use  the  coupon — order 
today! 


Make  Easter  Bunny — Colorful  Eggs  Too 


Instruction  sheets  are  yours  for  the 
asking  —  not  only  for  the  Easter 
Bunny  shown  above,  but  also  for  12 
illustrated  designs  in  gaily  decorated 
eggs,  both  using  crepe  paper  in 
colors,  paste,  etc.  Small  folk,  as  this 
youngster  here  with  her  “own  set” 
of  dish,  fork  and  spoon,  love  Easter’s 
happy  customs.  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  Bunny,  and  all  12  egg  designs, 


simple  or  elaborate  as  you  choose, 
can  be  gotten  by  simply  enclosing  a 
3c  stamp,  for  mailing  costs,  in  letter 
addressed  to  EASTER  BUNNY  AND 
EGGS,  care  Woman  and  Home,  The 
Rural  .  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Send  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  older  youngsters  to  help 
and  have  fun  preparing  for  Easter 
morning,  April  9. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Up  to  February  14,  we  had  no 
typical  winter  weather;  just  once  was 
it  22  degrees  below  zero.  One  girl 
wrote  to  her  father  here  that  he 
should  come  to  Washington  State  for 
a  genuine  Vermont  Winter.  Elvira’s 
mother  in  North  Dakota  wrote  that 
they’d  just  had  30  inches  of  snow  on 
top  of  plenty.  And  people  talk  of 
severe  seasons  here. 

It  was  severe  on  lumbermen  while 
they  had  so  little  snow,  and  every 
swampy  place  unfrozen.  But  it  was 
Kind-to-Animals-Winter  for  the  deer 
wander  freely  nearby;  and  bears,  ex¬ 
cept  those  denned  up  with  cubs,  have 
been  about.  I  just  stopped  to  watch  a 
red  fox  trot  leisurely  up  the  road, 
climb  a  rise,  look  down  into  Bald  Mt. 
brook,  then  come  back  across  the 
road  and  into  the  pasture.  Easy  as¬ 
surance  and  self  possession  for  Sir 
Reynard.  This  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  return  of  beavers,  there  is 
open  season  on  them,  though  the  fur 
is  worth  only  about  a  third  what  it 
used  to  be. 

From  an  old  book  published  in 
1797,  come  these  notes:  “At  Benning¬ 
ton  they  make  pot  and  pearl  ashes.” 
Now  what  is,  or  are,  pearl  ashes? 
Also  that  the  road  to  Albany  is  very 
good,  the  trip  of  30  miles  made  in 
three  hours.  Dr.  Graham  further  tells 
that  in  October  1790  the  snow  in 
Stratton  was  already  leg  deep;  the 
next  May  it  still  lay  in  large  banks. 
I  was  teaching  in  Stratton  100  years 
after  that  book  came  out.  The  trout 
season  then  opened  May  1,  but  ice 
still  clung  to  banks  of  every  brook 
which  made  it  precarious  getting  to 
the  open  midstream  for  fishing. 

Sheep  grazing  in  1790  in  Dorset 
was  dangerous  as  wolves  poured 
down  from  the  mountains  and  some¬ 
times  destroyed  an  entire  flock  over¬ 
night.  I  have  heard  an  old  man  tell 
of  how  his  father  had  15  sheep  killed 
by  wolves  one  night  in  his  barnyard. 
So  each  generation  has  its  different 
problems. 

Soon  our  immediate  problems  will 
be  the  gardens.  Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


I  will  give  a  first  prize  ribbon  and 
its  winner  1873  used  govt,  postcard 
for  a  front  face  of.  McKinley  used 
1902  postcard;  just  the  one  exchange. 
Also  want  a  3c  red  message  and  re¬ 
ply  govt,  issue  card  for  which  I  may 
have  a  card  you  need.  —  m.  f.  e.  b., 
New  York. 


I’d  enjoy  corresponding  with 
women  who  do  hand  spinning  or 
weaving.  —  M.  l.  n.,  New  York. 


Will  send  handkerchiefs  with  4- 
row  hand  crochet  edges  for  pieces 
of  muslin,  prints,  percales.  —  b.  a.  b., 
Penna.  ^ 


I  would  like  Canadian  stamps  and 
will  send  nice  U.  S.  stamps  for  them. 
—  Mrs.  c.  l.,  Vermont. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  ladies 
back  home  in  the  East;  also  I  have 
a  few  used  nylon  and  rayon  stock¬ 
ings  (washed),  or  quilt  pieces,  to 
send  for  your  oldtime  crochet 
patterns  for  tablecloths.  —  Mrs.  l.  k., 
California. 


I  would  like  to  get  an  assortment 
of  steel  knitting  needles;  will  send 
cotton  quilt  pieces,  a  few  of  silk.  — 
E.  M.  s.,  New  York. 


For  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  I’ll 
send  embroidered  or  crocheted  edge 
handkerchiefs.  —  Mrs.  k.  g.,  N.  Y. 


1  ALEX  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.  B 
■  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  , 


■  Please  send  me  .  .  .  All  Purpose  Bag  J 

■  Kits  at  $2.50  each.  I  enclose  □  check  ■ 
*  □  money  order.  Sorry  no  C.O.D’s. 

1  Name  . J 

5  Address  . . I 

1  ■ 

I  City  . Zone.... State . . 

i..-.- . ! 


rprr  sample 
rncc  scourer 

Kitchen  helper  scours  pots,  pans  like  anything.  “Can’t 
keep  house  without  it.”  Send  for  your  free  sample  and 
get  fascinating  catalog  of  useful  new  household  items; 
Our  45th  year  pleasing  folks  by  mail. 

DEPT.  63  —  DAVIS  OP  DOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

% 


Would  like  to  exchange  various 
handkerchief  edgings  and  medallions. 
—  h.  e.  b.,  Penna. 


For  some  handmade  article  of 
yours,  I’ll  send  white  birch  earrings, 
handmade  and  painted  in  rose  or  iris 
designs.  —  m.  a.  j.,  New  York. 


□  Cot  Size 

□  Single  Bed 

□  Twin  Bed 

□  Double  Bed 

□  Pillow  Cases 


FAMOUS  BRAND  HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

ORDER  NOW — Use  This  Coupon 

SHEETS Fine-  strong  muslin  type  128 

I O  Nationally  advertised  brands 

54  x  99  SI. 68  ea. 

63  x  99  1.71 

72  x  99  1.86 

81  x  99  1.98 

45  x  36  .49 

CANNON  MANOR  MUSLIN  SHEETS 

□  Single  Bed  63  x  99  1.83  ea. 

□  Double  Bed  81  x  99  2.19 

□  Pillow  Cases  45  x  36  .52 

CANNON  MUSLIN  PASTEL  COLORS 

Pink — Blue — Yellow — Green — Peach 

□  Twin  72  x  99  2.49  ea. 

□  Twin  Long  72  x  ios  2.69 

□  Double  si  x  99  2.71 

□  Double  Long  si  x  ios  2.94 

□  Pillow  Cases  45  x  36  .66 

CANNON  “C0MPSPUN”  PERCALE 

IN  PASTEL  COLORS 

Pink — Aqua — Yellow — Green 

□  Twin  Long  72  x  ios  3.29  ea. 

□  Double  Long  »i  x  ios  3.63 

□  Pillow  Cases  45  x  38»/2  .88 

PACIFIC  HEAVY  TURKISH  TOWELS 

Flamingo — Peach — Pink — Green — Blue 

□  HAND  TOWEL  is  x  28  .39  ea. 

□  BATH  TOWEL  22  x  44  .68 

□  WASHCLOTH  12x12  .17 

CANNON  BLANKETS 

□“  DREAMLAND’’  White  1  OO 

Cotton  Nap  Blanket  72x90...  1.0“  ea. 

“CATALINA” 

50%  wool,  50%  cotton,  Rayon  Satin  Bound 

□  3  lbs.  Cedar-Yellow — Rose —  c  70 

-Blue— Green  72  x  84 . 0.1  0  ea. 

LUNCHEON  SETS 


□ 


50  x  54  Tablecloth — 4  napkins 

Blue — Rose — Yellow — Char-  1  7  c 
treuse-Grey  . I. fa  5cl 

Underline  first  choice,  circle  second  choice. 

CCUft  II A  MAMCV  AI1  merchandise  sold  on 
ocnu  nu  imiilCI  10-day  money  back  guar. 

THE  AMANSETTE  CO. 

225  East  38th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  all  merchandise  ordered. 
I’ll  pay  postman  C.O.D.  plus  small  postage. 


Print  Name 


Address 
City  . . . 


.State 


LIGHTER, 
MORE  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly 
ingredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  deli¬ 
cious  homemade  cake  that’s 
light  as  a  feather  every  time... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


THIS  GEORGEOUS  CRETONNE 


BAG 
ONLY 
$  J00 


KNITTING 

SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY 
SAMPLE  - 

Raise  money  for  your  Church 
Group  or  organization!  Make 
full  or  spare-time  profits  for 
yourself.  Here’s  the  perfect 
item  .  .  .  the  most  practical 
'Knitting  Bag  ever  made.  Gorgeous 
'floral  pattern  looks  like  expensive 
'tapestry.  Big,  stay-closed  safety  catch. 
Take  orders  at  $1.59  each.  Easily  worth  twice 
as  much. 

Send  only  $1.00  for  your  sample  Bag — we 
will  include  FREE  CATALOG  containing 
many  other  quality  products  with  year- 
round  demand.  We  are  reliable — backed  by 
50  years  reputation. 

GEORGE  A.  PARKER  COMPANY 
Dept.  3- A,  2733  No.  12th  St.,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


YARN 


FREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns. 
Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un¬ 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine 
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By  the  time  this  issue  goes  to 
press,  Congress  will  likely  have 
voted  that  1951  potatoes  cannot  be 
supported  unless  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect.  This  will  represent  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  who  wanted  to  cut  potatoes 
out  of  the  price  support  program 
immediately,  no  further  supports  to 
be  available  until  Congress  could 
pass  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  put  into  effect  marketing 
quotas  this  year. 

It  appeared  certain  at  this  writing 
that  Congress  would  agree.  It  also 
appeared  quite  likely  that  the  action 
on  potatoes  would  turn  out  to  be  the 
only  major  change  voted  into  the 
price  support  law  at  this  session. 

*  &  *  *  * 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
request  for  two  billion  dollars  in  ad¬ 
ditional  price  support  loan  authori¬ 
zations  went  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  late  last 
month.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  despite  having 
heard  testimony  a  month  before,  had 
taken  no  action.  The  request  for  more 
money  met  with  unexpected  Senate 
opposition,  and  is  encountering  simi¬ 
lar  rough  water  in  the  House.  The 
inside  story  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  legislators  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  very  program  which  they  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  They  think  it  is  cost¬ 
ing  too  much  money.  But  they  have 
no  intention  of  cutting  the  costs  legis¬ 
latively,  at  least  not  in  an  election 
year. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  each  wants 
to  take  its  time  about  granting  the 
money  for  two  separate  and  distinct 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  they 
want  to  impress  the  public  with  their 
desire  to  save  the  taxpayers  from  ex¬ 
cessive  expenditures.  They  don’t 
want  to  appear  to  be  in  any  rush  to 
grant  the  money  just  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  asked  for 
it.  The  second  reason  is  that  they 
want  greater  control  over  the  actual 
operation  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
grams.  And  they  want  to  be  sure  that 
USDA  is  being  as  careful  as  possible 
to  hold  costs  down.  The  delay,  there¬ 
fore,  is  Congress’  method  of  making 
it  abundantly  clear  to  USDA  that 
Congress  grants  the  money  .... 
and  can  withhold  it. 

If  Congress  should  fail  to  give  CCC 
more  money,  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  would  certainly  come  to  a  full 
stop  this  year.  It  might  happen  not 
too  far  from  election  time. 

After  a  “decent”  delay  and  much 
debate,  Congress  will  grant  the 
money, 

***** 


what  dictatorial  attitude.  So  in  this 
case. 

But  the  end  effect  is  a  crushing 
blow  for  Senator  Gillette.  He  had 
hoped,  by  the  example  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  convince  other  States 
and  cities  to  end  “discriminatory” 
sections  in  the  sanitary  codes.  The 
District  had  been  one  of  the  only 
cities  that  allowed  outside  milk  to 
come  in,  because  of  a  suspension  of 
sanitary  rules  due  to  a  large  war¬ 
time  increase  in  population,  outstrip¬ 
ping  the  ability  of  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia  producers  to  supply  the 
milk  demand.  Senator  Gillette  hardly 
had  a  chance  to  call  for  an  end  to 
barriers  against  the  free  flow  of  milk 
when  the  District  health  authorities 
announced  in  a  direct  slap  at  the 
Iowa  Democrat  that  the  milk  now 
coming  into  Washington  from  the 
Middle  West  would  not  be  permitted 

to  continue  after  June  30. 

***** 

Senators  Lister  Hill  and  John 
Sparkman  and  Representative  Bob 
Jones,  all  Alabama  Democrats,  are 
sponsoring  bills  authorizing  the 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  adjustment 
loans  and  to  extend  repayment 
periods.  Purpose  is  to  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  diversify  and  improve  farms, 
and  the  main  purpose  was  to  take 
away  some  of  the  shock  of  rigid 
acreage  controls.  The  three  legislators 
were  also  worried  about  the  effects 
on  farmers  of  lower  prices,  higher 
production  costs,  also  disaster  losses. 

Initial  loans  would  be  raised  from 
the  present  $3,500  to  $7,000;  the 
maximum  indebtedness  from  $5, TOO 
to  $7,000.  The  maximum  repayment 
period  would  be  increased  from  five 
years  to  10  years  on  loans  of  $5,000 
and  under  and  up  to  20  years  on 

loans  over  that  amount. 

***** 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  working  with  private  plane 
manufacturers  to  develop  aircraft 
specifically  adapted  to  spraying,  dust¬ 
ing,  seeding  and  fertilizing  from  the 
air.  Also  interested  are  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  National 
Flying  Farmers’  Association. 

“Both  the  CAA  and  Agriculture 
will  furnish  funds  and  personnel  to 
assist  in  this  project,”  says  D.  W. 
Rentzel,  administrator  of  civil  aero¬ 
nautics,  “and  in  this  way,  we  hope 
within  the  next  nine  or  10  months  to 
have  one  experimental  airplane  and 
its  dispensing  apparatus  in  flyable 
shape.”  Harry  Lando 


A  wonderful  cross  for  Large 
White  Eggs;  Large  Body  Size, 
Remarkable  Livability.  Black 
Minorca  Males  mated  with  our' 
Minorca  -  leghorns  Large  White  Leghorn  Females. 
Birds  all  white  with  few  black  tipped  feathers. 


BREEDING  &  HATCHING  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  40  YEARS. 


Offering  exceptional  quality  this  year.  Bred  and 
Improved  with  Breeding  Stock  from  2  nationally 
known  Leghorn  Breeders.  All  Super-Mating  chicks 
sired  by  High  Egg  Production  males.  Large-Bodied 
Birds,  Heavy  Production,  Increased  Livability. 
Also  Broiler-Egg  Type  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks.  Red-Rocft  Cross.  TJ.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Controlled.  Free  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices. 


STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  MINORCA- 
LEGHORN  PULLETS  3  WEEKS  AND  HP. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORNS 


Bred  since  1922  for  Livability,  Large 
Egg  Size,  and  Steady  Egg  Laying.  These 
abilities  mean  greater  profits  for  com¬ 
mercial  egg  producers. 

All  males  used  are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better. 
Bodine  Leghorns  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Certified.  All 
breeders  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  con¬ 
centrate  on  QUALITY — not  quantity.  Every  chick 
produced  by  breeders  on  our  farm.  Breeders  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also 
available.  Order  soon !  Write  for  free  catalog. 
nAfftaUI-fflpEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

BOOSfiE  S  Eli  H-  BtMline  &  so" 

UvHlElla  w  Box  R,  CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS! 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  I 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches  I 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog  ] 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  | 


Last  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . . , 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity — 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


HANSON  STRAIN 


BROOKSZ&S 


LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own.  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Eng.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  Pits.  $22.. 
Ckls.  $3.  B.  Rocks,  W.Rocks,  N.H.Reds,  R.I.Reds, 
R.R.  X.  Str.  run  $12..  Pits.  $18.,  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


STARTED  PULLETS  iSe£f 

White  Leghorns  and  Minorca-Leghorn  Cross. 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Started  Pullets  and 
Started  Cockerels.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


! 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |  Y  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  .  *  *  *  * 

5traight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.  UAnd  It  pays”  t* 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Ctausor  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvilie,  Pa. 


A  campaign  which  has  worried 
dairy  farmers  near  many  big  mar¬ 
kets  and  cheered  up  dairy  farmers 
in  surplus  -  producing  midwestern 
States,  seems  to  have  foundered  with 
a  knife  in  its  back. 

Senator  Guy  Gillette  (D.,  Iowa) 
has  had  most  of  the  steam  removed 
from  his  campaign  to  overcome  local 
and  State  restrictions  against  the 
free  flow  ©f  milk  into  the  various 
milk  markets  from  the  surplus  areas. 
In  recent  hearings,  Senator  Gillette 
had  maintained  that  the  so-called 
sanitary  and  health  regulations  now 
in  effect  in  most  localities  are  actu¬ 
ally  devices  sponsored  by  nearby 
dairy  farmers  to  ban  “outside”  milk. 
He  called  for  removal  of  these  barri¬ 
ers  as  well  as  a  shakeup  in  the  system 
of  Federal  marketing  orders  and 
agreements.  Hardly  had  he  publi¬ 
cized  his  stand,  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  issued  an  order  banning 
milk  from  outside  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  whose 
citizens  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  is 
ruled  directly  by  Congress.  For  this 
reason,  anything  done  by  District 
authorities  is  considered  throughout 
the  country  to  have  the  backing  of 
Congress.  Practically  this  is  not  true, 
because  District  authorities  fre¬ 
quently  show  little  regard  for  the 
wishes  of  the  legislators.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  national  affairs  and  the 
troubles  of  the  48  States  and  count¬ 
less  counties  represented  on  Capitol 
Hill  take  up  most  of  the  lawmakers’ 
time  and  attention.  Therefore,  and 
with  no  voters  to  worry  about,  Dis¬ 
trict  authorities  may  assume  a  some- 


ncrease  egg  production  with  all-weather  housing 


Good  poultry  housing  pays.  The  Missouri  Poul¬ 
try  Experiment  Station  says,  class  of 

livestock  on  the  farm  trill  more 
quickly  repay  the  owner  for  a 
good  home  than  trill  a  hen." 

For  the  best  all-weather  hen  house — warm  and 
dry  in  winter,  cool  and  comfortable  in  summer 
—build  footing  and  floors  of  concrete  and  Avails 
of  concrete  units.  It  will  be  easy  to  clean,  will 
keep  out  rats  and  weasels  and  will  cost  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 

Concrete  is  ideal  for  many  money-making, 
money-saving  farm  improvements.  Your  Lehigh 
Dealer  can  start  you  right,  sIioav  you  how  to 
keep  costs  down.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in 
town. 


Popular  type  of  concrete  block  poultry  house,  20'  x  40',  large  enough 
to  house  comfortably  250  hens.  Photo  by  Portland  Cement  Association. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  poultry 
house  like  this  which  requires  .  .  . 


FOR  FLOOR 

69  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 

7  cu.  yds.  sand 

8  cu.  yds.  gravel 


FOR  WALLS 

12  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
1  Vi  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand  „ 

1273  8  x  8  x  16-in.  regular  concrete  blocks 
118  8  x  8  x  16-in.  corner  return  concrete  blocks 
50  8  x  8  x  8-in.  corner  return  concrete  blocks 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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BABY  $ 


CHICKS  16.00  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
__  PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

a  SONS,  Inc. 


ARSH  ALLSuI 

ONE  Y-  MAKERS*"” 

clean 

'Selected  Sbuu+U  ,  Qa>im  Pioite*' 


BROILER  SPECIAL 

Red-Rock  Cross  Cockerels  from 
U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean, 
Newcastle  Vaccinated  Breeders. 
15,000  available  weekly,  truck  load 
of  10,000  delivered  to  your  plant 
at  an  unusually  low  price.  Write: 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


CHAMBERUH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  you  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  Quickly  into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
breeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brmttiebor*.  vl 


TO  HECK  WITH  SUBSIDIES 

We  don’t  need  ’em.  WTe  produce 


We 

efficiently,  make  good  profits  year, 
i  after  year.  BIG  BIRDS.  TERRIFIC! 

|  LAYERS.  Official  records  to  349u 
1  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  World’s  0 
1  Oldest  Strain.  Write  our  boss  to¬ 
day  for  catalog. 


Parks’  Barred  Rocks 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA.  PA. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


ONLY  HIGH  PRODUCTION  PAYS  PROFITS 

High  average  flock  production  is  the  only 
yardstick  you  can  use  to  measure  your 
profits.  Warren’s  Reds  are  famous'  for 
their  record  high  scores  in  official  laying 
contests  throughout  the  country.  High 
productivity  is  bred  into  every  one  of 
these  remarkable  birds. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 
STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  L  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cros3  Chicks  are  contest  proven — 
field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
blood — same  breeding — same  Quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 
contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE 
FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J 


.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit-  Bred  For  27  Years 


Buy  the  best  -  We’ll  do  the  rest! 


Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  = 
FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg  jjj 
money  with  chicks  that  are 
Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound-^  jjjj 

5  '  SHall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.JS 

5k  Box  fiO  Wallingford,  Conn. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  ECO  R.O.P.  S/REP 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUC¬ 
TION:  Get  Neuhauser  Royal 
mating  chicks,  200-335  egg 
ROP  sired.  Improved  for 
years,  famous  trapnest  laying 
strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Rocks.  SEX  -  LINKED 
CROSSBRED  pullet  chicks.  High  speed 
layers.  Crossbred  vigor.  FOR  BROILERS: 
Meat-type  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or  Indian 
River  Cross,  baby  beef  broilers. 

FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 

HATCHERIES,  INC. 


NEUHAUSER 
Box  N, 


Napoleon,  Ohio 


hapman 

hicks 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Order  healthy  Combs  Chicks  today.  They’ll  make  heavy 
broilers  and  wonderful  layers.  Proven  on  hundreds 
of  farms  for  many  years.  N.  H.  -  U.-S.  PULIiOBUM 
CLEAN  AND  APPROVED,  Write  for  folder. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


1  "  —  nuiTlcaitrxi;  ^ 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  bio  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Rt.  IR,  NEWTON.  CONN. 

-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  Tor 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohlo-U.S,  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 
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(food.  Ptofjit* 


Everything  you  want  in  chicks  ....  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
Quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
....  all  yours  in  Chapman  chicks.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  APPROVED -— PULLORUM  CLEAN 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Order  your  Chapman  Chicks  soon.  Write 
today  for  new  folder  and  prices! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 
£  244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Get  Pullets  Ready  for  Range 

Placing  young  pullets  on  the  range 
early  is  a  prerequisite  in  the  produc- 
ion  of  vigorous  laying  stock.  Un¬ 
less  replacement  chicks  show  con¬ 
siderable  vitality  at  housing  time, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
maximum  results  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  order  to  meet  this  prerequisite, 
it  is  necessary  to  start  preparation  as 
early  as  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
brooding.  This  consists  of  tempera¬ 
ture  control  and  brooder  house  venti¬ 
lation  during  this  early  period.  In  any 
case  temperature  must  be  reduced 
rapidly.  With  birds  that  are  bred  for 
extremely  rapid  feathering,  there 
exists  an  earlier  latitude  during 
which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  tem¬ 
perature.  In  the  case  of  late  January 
or  February  chicks,  no  heat  should  be 
supplied  after  the  fifth  to  eighth 
week. 

During  the  period  that  heat  is  being 
supplied  to  chicks,  ventilation  of  the 
brooder  house  can  be  made  an  effec¬ 
tive  tool  in  preparation  for  an  early 
move  to  range.  In  this  regard,  win¬ 
dows  opened  during  the  night  stimu¬ 
late  to  a  considerable  degree  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  found  on  the  range. 
Naturally,  chicks  may  become  chilly 
during  the  night  but  the  brooder  is 
there  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

As  the  period  approaches  for  heat 
to  be  discontinued,  the  windows  may 
be  opened  to  help  the  birds  build  up 
body  heat  in  the  pen.  However,  the 
windows  should  be  opened  gradually 
as  the  chicks  are  hardened  for  their 
move  to  range. 

In  brooder  houses  where  there  are 
perches  for  the  chicks,  it  may  be 
possible  to  discontinue  heat  shortly 
after  the  birds  are  roosting.  Not  only 
is  this  important,  but  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  have  birds  roosting  be¬ 
fore  they  are  placed  on  range.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
hazard  that  sometimes  occurs  when 
birds  do  not  go  on  the  shelter’s 
perches.  Wise  poultrymen  are  on 
guard  for  this  situation  the  first  two 
or  three  nights  and  in  numerous  cases 
are  well  paid  for  their  effort  in  assist¬ 
ing  birds  to  get  on  the  perches.  The 
obvious  outcome  of  crowding  is  mor¬ 
tality. 

Careful  consideration  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  conditions  of  the  birds 
and  to  the  weather  prior  to  the  move. 
Chicks  that  are  showing  any  signs  of 
illness  should  not  be  moved.  Also 
birds  that  give  any  indication  of  poor 
appetites  need  to  be  held  until  the 
condition  improves.  Often  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  birds  may  not  seem  seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  prevent  the  move  to 
range;  consequently,  the  move  is 
made  and  serious  complications  arise 
because  of  the  change  of  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  all  cases,  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  weather,  since 
this  can  be  an  asset  as  well  as  a 
liability.  In  order  to  do  the  correct 
thing,  it  is  advisable  to  carefully 
examine  the  weather  predictions  for 
the  next  three  or  four  days.  Provided 
these  indicate  fair  weather,  the  plan 
should  be  carried  to  completion.  This 
mild  period  as  a  rule  is  sufficient  for 
the  new  flock  to  acclimate  itself  to 
the  range.  Once  accclimated,  bad 
weather  is  not  too  damaging. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


March  18,  1950 

dollars.  Coccidiosis,  one  of  the  major 
poultry  diseases,  is  an  intestinal 
trouble  which  causes  the  birds  to 
bleed  to  death.  Tests  run  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  were  concerned 
with  the  effect  that  a  sulfa  drug, 
mixed  with  the  chicken’s  feed,  would 
have  on  curbing  the  disease. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Jungherr,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Diseases,  and 
Dr.  J.  D.  Winn,  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  have  reported  that  the  continu¬ 
ous  use  of  sulfaquinox aline  in  the 
extremely  small  amount  of  .01  per 
cent  in  mash  rations,  fed  to  chicks 
from  the  time  they  are  a  day  old, 
provides  an  effective  and  economic 
control  of  cecal  and  intestinal  coccid¬ 
iosis  under  average  broiler  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  tests  made,  coccid¬ 
iosis  mortality  of  birds  receiving  the 
sulfa  drug  averaged  .06  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  3.7  per  cent  for 
groups  of  control  birds  not  receiving 
the  sulfaquinoxaline.  The  treated 
groups  outranked  the  untreated  in 
uniformity  of  growth  early,  in  life, 
but  tended  to  lose  this  advantage  to¬ 
ward  marketing  time. 

Six  field  trials  on  various  Connecti¬ 
cut  poultry  plants  were  made,  using 
more  than  41,000  birds.  The  tests 
were  run  under  ordinary  conditions 
on  the  poultry  farms. 


Max  Adler  Indignant 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 

May  6,  1876 

In  speaking  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  making  it  necessary  that  a 
“dozen  eggs  weigh  one  and  one-half 
pounds,”  Max  Adler  says:  “We  ap¬ 
prove  of  this.  The  hens  have  too  long 
had  their  own  way  in  this  business 
of  laying  eggs,  and  they  have  con¬ 
stantly  defrauded  the  public.  It  is 
high  time  this  outrage  was  crushed, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  is  going  to  do  it.  If 
free  American  citizens  are  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  with  impunity  by  de¬ 
bauched  and  corrupt  chickens,  the 
government,  for  which  William  Penn 
fought  and  John  Hancock  died,  is  a 
disgraceful  failure.  Hereafter,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  hens  will  either  have  to  lay 
two-ounce  eggs  or  emigrate.  The 
people  will  submit  to  their  tyranny 
no  longer.  They  have  borne  the  yolk 
until  it  has  become  unendurable. 
They  denounce  present  prices  for 
present  eggs  as  eggstortion,  and  hens, 
they  demand  a  reform  with  the 
determination  to  draw  up  this  chicken 
bill,  and  pullet  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature.” 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

And  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run  3  Wks.  Started  Pullets.  Circular  Available. 
RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 

Lafayette  Farm  White  Leghorns,  U.  S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean  $30.00  per  100.  Pullet  chicks.  Circular. 

JOHN  RONNER.  RED  HOOK.  NEW  YORK 


DOUGLASTON 


wm 

MANOR  FARM 


TRADE 

Reg  U.  S 

PULASKI, 


MARK 

Pat,  Office 

NEW  YORK 


oj.  REDS 

gfRREV  CROSSES 


Plan  now  for  increased  production  and  profits.  Douglaston  Chicks,  good  feed  and 
management  are  the  winning  combination  that  will  help  you  reach  that  goal, 
20  years  scientific  breeding  assures  chicks  that  live,  feather  rapidly,  and  grow 
Quickly  into  heavy  broilers  or  high  production  layers. 

Pill  I  I?  EJ  M  R.  I.  Reds,  Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks),  and  Barred  Crosses 

*  JVr  IWI  (Rock -Red)  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 

CLEAN  soon.  Write  for  catalog  and  reasonable  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARMS,  Route  3,  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


Coccidiosis  Field  Tests  with 
Sulfaquinoxaline 

Research  on  the  control  of  cocci¬ 
diosis,  carried  on  at  the  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  may  result  in 
saving  poultrymen  many  millions  of  333  West  30th  St 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.00 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Citations  for  distinguished  service  to  New  Jersey  agriculture  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  prominent  farmers  at  the  1950  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Conven¬ 
tion  held  recently  in  Trenton.  Left  to  right :  Clement  B.  Lewis,  Burlington 
County  fruit  grower;  John  H.  Weed,  Cumberland  County  poultryman; 
Spencer  W.  Perrine,  Middlesex  County  potato  grower;  and  Arthur  G.  Danks, 
Warren  County  dairyman  and  livestock  judge. 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


depend  on  DeWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Offering  You  this 
complete  and  reliable  Service: 

I  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  "On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 

Super  Broad  Breast  Bronze, 

White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 


A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  — >  ask  for  full  details 


TODAY! 

Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 
in  195°  i— i  Write  Today  f()r 

your  FREE  Catalog 
_  i)ept.  TR 
Zeeland,  Michigan’ 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes’  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

Big  Meat  Type — Broadbreasts  D.  S.  Approved— 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Also  U.S.D.A.  Small  Whites. 
A  few  Poults  available  in  March.  Plenty  available 
for  July  Orders. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  R-3,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


BRONZE  BROADBREASTED 

POULTS 

Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  Toms  50c  in  lots 
100.  Also  Hatching  Eggs. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop. 

S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern 
Bred,  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
We  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  Now  Turkey  Book. 
Wytigarden  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  28,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Investment  Required  in 
Capon  Business 

I  would  like  to  have  you  list  the 
principal  items  in  an  outlay  needed 
for  rearing  500  capons  to  the  age  of 
eight  months,  and  also  please  give  the 
total  amount  of  money  needed,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  discussion.  f.  s. 

New  York 

The  rearing  of  500  capons  to  the 
age  of  eight  months  will  require  an 
outlay  of  approximately  $1,500,  di¬ 
vided  somewhat  as  follows:  two 
brooder  houses,  10x12  feet,  $200;  four 
range  shelters,  $100;  two  brooder 
stoves,  $50;  equipment,  $65;  500 

cockerel  chicks,  $75;  caponizing,  $25; 
fuel  and  litter  for  brooding,  $25; 
medicines,  vaccines,  etc.,  $50;  one  ton 
chick  starter  mash,  $100;  four  tons 
growing  mash,  $320;  and  seven  tons 
grain,  $490;  total  $1,500. 

The  original  cost  of  the  brooder 
houses,  shelters,  brooder  stoves  and 
equipment  actually  should  not  all  be 
charged  against  the  project  the  first 
year,  but  apparently  you  do  not  have 
any  facilities  available  at  present.  An 
appropriate  annual  charge  for  these 
facilities  would  be  10  per  cent  of  their 
cost,  or  $41.50.  On  this  basis  you 
could  reduce  your  total  cost  the  first 
year  to  $1,126.50.  I  would  start  the 
chicks  under  two  stoves  and  later 
transfer  some  of  them  to  range 
shelters,  allowing  about  75  to  each 
shelter;  also  keeping  75  in  each 
brooder  house.  Use  an  all-mash  chick 
starter  for  the  first  six  weeks;  then 
feed  growing  mash  and  grain  until 
the  birds  are  marketed.  I  would  not 
plan  on  seeding  any  green  crop  on 
the  range,  but  rather  mow  whatever 
type  of  range  you  now  have  so  as  to 
keep  young,  tender  shoots  of  grass  or 
weeds  growing  throughout  the 
Summer. 


Poultry  Farm  Location 

Would  like  some  information  about 
soil  and  climate  conditions  suitable 
for  poultry  raising.  Which  State  do 
you  think  would  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  locating  a  poultry  farm — 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania?  a.  j.  m. 

New  York 

Poultry  may  be  kept  succecssfully 
under  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  In  general,  the  most 
important  problem  is  soil  drainage; 
you  should  avoid  a  farm  that  is  not 
well  drained.  You  should  also  have 
the  farm  on  a  southerly  exposure  so 
that  you  can  rear  early-season  pul¬ 
lets  with  the  least  inconvenience 
from  the  point  of  view  of  genera] 
climatic  conditions.  A  cold,  windy 
northerly  exposure  would  not  be  too 
desirable. 

Either  New  York  State  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  be  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  Personally,  I  would  locate 
within  20  miles  of  some  rather  large 
city,  as  the  prices  received  for  poul¬ 
try  products  increase  as  you  approach 
centers  of  population,  and  farm  sales 
can  often  be  made  to  advantage. 


Get  U.  S.  Certified  Broad  Bbronze° 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

Bor  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  USDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 


POULTS 

BXtONZB  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS  at  their  best 
LOWEST  PRICES.  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

BOX  R,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—  WHITE  HOLLAND  -  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

u ,  POULTS  —  SfiGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


Mash  and  Pellets 

What  is  your  opinion  about  feed¬ 
ing  pellets  to  fowls  for  their  mash, 
using  only  pellets?  How  much  mash 
in  pellet  form  would  you  recommend 
feeding  to  a  flock  of  100  birds? 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  l.  a.  l 

The  feeding  of  mash  in  pellet  form 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  dry  mash 
has  not  proven  as  successful  as  dry 
mash  alone.  Fowls  seem  to  tire  of  an 
exclusive  pellet  ration.  However,  a 
combination  of  mash  and  pellets 
works  out  very  well  and  usually  will 
give  better  results  than  just  the  dry 
mash.  A  flock  of  100  birds  should  be 
allowed  daily  from  three  to  five 
pounds  of  pellets.  These  should  be 
fed  on  top  of  the  dry  mash  at  noon. 
Grain  should  be  fed,  as  usual,  in  the 
late  afternoon. 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wn.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed- 
ers-  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


R*  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  BROAD  BREAST 
“tlONZE  and  BELTSVILLE  White  Poults.  Prices 

reasonable.  BATDORF  TURKEY  FARM,  Troy,  Ohio 


_ _ _  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 
n.  ,  „  Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

D®Pt.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


T^r~Xr  CAPON  PELLETS  - 

*3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $2.50.  Turkey 
«'ts  loo.  50c:  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead  heating 
K-  »  J3c  f°ot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
t0  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 


Stopped  Breast  Blisters 

About  the  article  “Blisters  on 
Broilers’  Breasts,”  page  237  in  your 
February  18  issue,  we  practically 
cured  breast  blisters  on  our  birds. 

Our  broiler  batteries  have  spaces 
18  inches  deep  by  36  inches  wide.  We 
fastened  a  wood  roost,  1  inch  x  1  inch 
x  36  inches,  right  on  top  of  the  wire 
floor  in  the  center  of  each  space.  The 
chicks  preferred  to  roost  on  these 
rather  than  the  wire  floors  and  this 
stopped  breast  blisters.  r.  w.  h. 

New  Jersey 
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FOOD  CO’ 


Potent  in  the 
Animal  Protein  Factor 
from  natural  sources; 
also  fortified  with 
additional  APF 
Supplement.  j 


Most  poultrymen  know  that  the  first 
few  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  are  the 
most  critical.  For  during  this  brief 
period  the  chick  must  be  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  every  vitamin,  mineral; 
protein  and  other  nutrient  needed 
to  build  a  strong  body,  frame  and 
vigorous  organs  ...  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  later  sound  growth  and 
maximum  production. 

That’s  what  we  mean  by  "Forti¬ 
fied  for  Life.”  Obviously,  no  starter 
can  supply  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  bird  for  the  rest  of  its  life.  But, 
there  is  no  more  complete,  more 
carefully  balanced  starter  than 
Pratts.  None  will  give  a  chick  such 
a  fortified  start  towards  becoming  a 
strong,  healthy,  heavy-laying  hen. 

And  Pratts  "Double-Duty”  Chick 
Starter  is  more  than  just  an  excel¬ 
lent  starter — it  is  a  corrective  feed 
as  well.  It  is  made  so  rich  in  all 
critical  nutrients  that  the  first  few 


ounces  can  head  off  many  troubles 
that  begin  in  the  egg. 

For  Pratts  will  overcome  many 
cases  of  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis 
;  .  .  Rickets  .  .  .  Hock  Disease  and 
others  which  begin  in  the  shell .  .  ; 
which  chicks  inherit  from  the  egg. 

Ask  any  constant  feeder  of  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”Chick  Starter  in  your 
neighborhood.  He’ll  tell  you  that 
Pratts  will  not  only  give  your  chicks 
the  best  start  ever,  but  will  give  defi¬ 
cient  chicks  a  second  chance  as  well. 

Then,  you  too  will  insist  on  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Chick  Starter  from 
your  local  dealer.  Your  egg  produc¬ 
tion  records  next  fall  will  prove  that 
it  does  "fortify  your  chicks  for  life.’’ 

FREE!  "Their  Life  Is  In  Your 
Hands,”  the  new  edition  of  Pratt’s 
booklet  of  practical  chick-raising 
help.  Write  Pratt  Food  Company, 
Dept.  BC-16,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS^EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


PRICE’S  CHICKSH 


"OUTCLASSED  ALL  OTHERS'' 

Says  Mr.  Dalesman,  Sucks  County,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  White  Rock 

New  Hampshire  Rock-Hamp.  Cross 

VANTRESS  FRYER  CROSS 

SIND  FOR  OUR  FOIDIR  IN  PICTURIS 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


-  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  - 

Day  Old  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  available.  Guineas 
are  truly  delicious — taste  like  pheasant.  Also  Guinea 
hatching  eggs  and  mated  pens  for  sale.  Order  now  to 
reserve  supply.  KNOLL  GUINEA  FARM, 

BOX  G-l,  ROUTE  I,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


TOP  QUALITY— REASONABLE  PRICES 

This  year  get  a  head  start  with  Clements  husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks, 
especially  for  high  disease  resistance,  increased  stamina,  and  top  egg 
product-on, 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  quick  growing,  heavy  laying  —  ideal 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

„  CLEMENTS  R,  I.  REDS  —  high  livability,  unusual  vigor,  and  steady  production 
make  them  profitable  for  the  general  or  commercial  poultryman. 

CLEMENTS  NEW  HAM  PS  HI  RES  —  increasingly  popular  with  broiler  raisers  and 
hatching  egg  producers. 


MAINE  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  quality  guaranteed  and  backed  by  39  years  breeding  experience.  Order 
early  to  obtain  desired  delivery  dates.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 
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Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath.  If  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trail  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symptomatic 
relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  No  matter 
where  you  lice  or  whether  you  have  faith  in  any 
medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  587-D  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagaia  Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


1%  |  fl  HOC  Introduction  Offer 

IIULL  IIK  Va  Beautiful  Baby  Doll 

Completely  Dressed — pan- 
ties,  slip,  lace-trimmed 
dress  and  bonnet  with  rib¬ 
bon  and  bows.  Choice 
white,  pink,  blue  or  yel¬ 
low.  Xmas  surplus.  $2.00 
value.  While  they  last. 
LAWN  tl  Prepaid, 
or  SILK***  No  C.O.D. 

(Add  25c  For  Silk) 
Complete  doll  repair  ser¬ 
vice.  Antique  and  modem 
doll  wigs  you  can  comb. 
“Wo  never  lose  a  ease.” 

DOLL  DRS.  48  Firglade  Ave..  Springfield.  Mass. 


SIU  WOMEN'S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods — cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery- 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  Easy  Sales — Good 
Profits — without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept.  106,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


^:IWMi:tnin:y 

Plow  m  PowerfulGasTractorsforSinaUFarms. 

Seed  mGardnera.  Florists,  Poultry  men. , 
Cultivate*  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites  i 
Mow  Hay  \  1  a  2  Cylinders  Li 

Lawns*  High  Wheels.  Rubber  or  r  1 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED 
AS  LOW  AS  49c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits— Raise  the  sex  vou 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SHEARER’S  MAMMOTH 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

acked  by  75  years  of  continuous 
lective  breeding  carried  on  by 
ree  generations  of  Shearers.  Pa. 
,ate  Blood-tested  and  found  free 
all  reactors.  Hatches  weekly, 
jantity  lots  available.  Every 
lckling  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
■eeders.  Free  folder. 

VALTER  S.  SHEARER 


BOX  R,  R-  D-  2.  SINKING  SPRING,  PENNA. 


White  Runner  Ducks 

Great  layers.  Disease  free.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen 
fer  $4.50;  thirty  $8.00;  fifty  $12.50;  one  hundred  $24. 
postpaid.  Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  GLENWOOD  FARM, 
VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


GEESE  —  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  .100  -$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


—VUSCOVYS— WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS— 

$50.00-100.  Select  pen  pedigree  75c  each. 

RICHARD  ZIMMERMAN.  R.  D.  I,  YORK,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  AT  $8.50  PER  TRIO 
ROBERT  C.  MacKLEY.  R.  D.  2,  NEW  OXFORD,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins,  White  &  Fawn  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  Eggs. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8.  PENNA. 


African  Goslings  day-old  $2.90;  White  Chinese  $1.95. 

Weekly  Hatches,  Deliveries  March  and  April. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut 


Goslings:  Day  old  ahd  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


AFRICAN  GEESE:  White  Muscovy.  Blue  Swedish 
and  Rouen  Ducks.  WALTER  MORGAN,  Mystic.  Conn. 


DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  FREE  LIST. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Livestock  and  Produce 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes,  (50-pound  bags)  L.  I.  Katahdin, 
$1.00  to  $1.15;  Sebgo,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Sweet 
potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Carrots, 
Pa.,  topped,  bu.,  $1.00.  Celery,  Fla.,  crt., 
$1.75  to  $3.50.  Corn,  Fla.,  yellow  crate,  $5.50 
to  $6.00.  Apples,  bushel  or  box,  N.  Y.,  $1.50 
to  $3.75;  Vt.,  $1.00  to  $4.00.  Strawberries. 
Fla.,  qt.,  30c  to  33c.  Hay,  ton,  $27  to  $40. 
Straw,  $25  to  $30. 

PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  Penna., 
Katahdins,  mostly  size  A,  100-pound  sacks, 
$1.75  to  $2.00;  beets,  75c  to  85c;  carrots,. 
$1.00  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  half  bushel  basket, 
$1.00;  white  turnips,  50c  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
50-lb.  sacks,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  kale,  bushel,  50c 
to  70c. 


(Broilers) 


Rock  and  Cross..... . . 

.  .32 

.37 

Old  Roosters  . . 

.  .25 

.25 

Rabbits  . 

.  .23 

.33 

White  Eggs 

Fancy  . . 

.  .38 

.39 

No.  1,  Large . . 

.  .37 

.38 

Brown  Eggs 

Fancy  . . 

.  .38 

.39 

No.  1,  Large . . 

.  .37 

.38 

BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Cooperative  Egg 

Auction, 

Ray 

Franks,  Manager.  Egg  prices, 

March  3, 

1950. 

Grain  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 

Closing  Prices  March  6 

Wheat,  May,  $2.15  Vt,  Sept.,  $1.96  %,  Dec., 
$1.98  %.  Corn,  May,  $1.29  %,  Sept.,  $124  Vs, 
Dec.,  $1.16  Vi;  Oats,  May,  70  Vac;  Sept., 
62  Vic;  Dec.,  64  Vic. 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Sow  steady  to  25  cents  higher;  top 
$17.50  for  several  loads  mostly  210-230  lbs.; 
most  good  and  choice  190-280  lbs.  Butchers 
$17-$17.50;  bulk  good  and  choice  160-190  lbs., 
$16. -$17.35;  280-360  lbs.,  $16.25-$17.10;  in¬ 

cluded  load  choice  340  lbs.  average  at  $16.50; 
most  good  and  choice  sows  around  450  lbs. 
down  $14.75-$15.75;  over  450  lbs.  largely 
$13.25-$14.75;  shippers  took  1,500. 

Cattle  —  Bulk  medium  to  average-good 
fed  steers  and  yearlngs,  $22.75-$28.75;  few 
loads  high-good  to  low-choice  grades  $29.25- 
$32.25;  few  loads  low-medium  steers  carry¬ 
ing  common  end  $22.25-$22.50;  bulk  medium 
and  good  heifers  $23-$26.50;  load  good  1,028 
lbs.  weights  $27;  most  good  cows  $19.50-$21; 
common  and  medium  beef  cows  $16.25-$19; 
canners  and  cutters  $13-$16.25;  medium  and 
good  sausage  bulls  $20.25-$22.25;  medium  to 
choice  velaers  $24-$30. 

Sheep  —  Generally  steady;  100-104  lbs. 
choice  Colorado  wooled  lambs  $28,  the  top 
bulk  well-finished  wooled  lambs  $27.50-  $28; 
shorn  lambs  steady  at  weak;  three  loads 
105  lbs.  Fall-shorns  $25;  slaughter  ewes  firm 
at  $11-$14. 


White  Eggs  —  Average 

Fancy  Large  . $0.42 

Fancy  Medium  . .39 

Extras  Large  . 40 

Extras  Medium  . 37 

Standard  Large  . 37 

Standard  Medium  . 35 

Producers  Large  . 37 

Producers  Medium  . 35 

Pullets  . 35 

Checks  . 33 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large  . 41 

Fancy  Medium  . 38 

Extras  Large  . -  .40 

Extras  Medium  . 37 

Producers  Large  . . 37 


Producers  Medium 
Pullets 


35 

35 


Live  Poultry  Prices, 

March 

1 

Low 

High 

Fowl  Leghorn  . 

$0.31 

Fowl  Colored  . 

.36 

Roasters  Colored  . 

..  .35 

.42 

Fryers  Colored  including 

crosses  . 

.38 

Fryers  Leghorn  . 

.35 

Broilers  Colored  . 

.34 

Pullets  Colored  . 

.37 

Roosters  Colored  . 

.36 

Roosters  Leghorn  . 

.27 

Capetts  . 

Rabbits  . 

.36 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.34 

Crates  sold  424. 

DOYLESTOWN, 

PA. 

Bucks  County  Prod.  Cooperative 

Ass’n., 

Lester  W.  Brinker,  Manager.  Egg 

prices, 

March  6. 

LANCASTER 

Cattle,  receipts  moderate,  demand  fair, 
prices  steady.  Calves,  liberal  receipts,  market 
slow,  good  and  choice  sold  for  $30-$32. 

Hogs,  receipts  heavy,  bulk  sold  for  $18- 
$18.25  with  a  few  at  $18.50. 

Sheep,  few  lambs  on  market,  prices  steady. 

PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Market  steady  to  stronger.  Good 
to  choice,  $26.50-$30;  good  fat  steers,  $23- 
$25;  medium  to  good,  $20-$23;  tidy,  $22-$25; 
fair  to  medium,  $18-$20;  common  to  fair, 
$16-$17;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $14-$22; 
commmon  to  good  fat  cows,  $11-$17;  heifers, 
$13-$24. 

Hogs  —  Market  25c  per  cwt.  higher.  Ex¬ 
treme  heavies,  $15.25-$15.50;  350  to  300  aver¬ 
age,  $15.75-$16.25;  300  to  250  average,  $16.25- 
$17.25;  250  to  220  average,  $17.25-$18;  180  to 
220  average,  $17.75-$18;  160  to  180  average, 
$17. -$1775;  100  to  150  average,  $14.25-$16; 

sows,  $11.50-$15. 

Sheep  —  Market  steady  on  sheep  while 
lambs  wer  50c  per  cwt,  higher.  Prime 
wethers,  $13-$14:  good  mixed,  $11.50-$12.50; 
fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers,  $7.50-$9.50; 
culls  and  common,  $4.00-$6.00;  culls  to  choice 
lambs,  $13.50-$28. 

Calves  —  Market  $1.00  per  cwt.  lower. 
Veal  calves,  $26-$32;  heavy  and  medium 
claves,  $12-$25. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY 

March  6 

(Fowl)  Low  High 

Reds  and  Rocks . $0.29  $0.34 

Leghorn  . 24  .28 


White  Eggs 

High 

Low 

Fancy  Large  . 

$0.41 

Fancy  Medium  . 

.40*4 

Extra  Large  . 

.40 

Extra  Medium  . 

.38  Va 

Standard  Large  . 

.37 

Standard  Medium  . 

.35 

Producers  Large  . 

.38 

Pullets  . 

.36 

Pee  Wees  . 

Brown  Eggs 

.28 

Fancy  Large  . 

.40 

Fancy  Medium  . 

.38 

Extra  Large  . . 

.40 

Extra  Medium  . . 

.38 

Standard  Large  . 

. 39 

.37 

Standard  Medium  . . 

. 35  V2 

.35 

Pullets  . 

.33  Va 

Pee  Wees  . . 

Cases  sold  1,428. 

.28 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market,  C.  H.  Stains, 
Auction  Master.  Poultry  Prices,  March  1, 
1950.  - 


Leg.  Broilers  . . 

Col.  Chickens  . 24 

Col.  Pullets  . . 23 

Leg.  Pullets  . 17*4 

Capons  . 

Capon  Slips  . 

Crates  sold  961. 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction  Assn., 
Inc.,  February  27. 

Eggs  Low  High 

Special  Large  . $0.40 

Special  Medium  . 37 

Poultry 

Fowl  . $0.23 

Broilers  . . 

Fryers  . 

Roaster  . 


Low 

High 

$0.26 

$0.33  Va 

.20 

.29  Va 

.23  Vt 

.37 

•20Va 

.24 

.43 

.23  V* 

.4m 

.1714 

.21 

.48  Va 

.52% 

.40 

$0.40 

$0.40*4 

.37 

.37 

$0.23 

$0.26 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.32 
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EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


SHAW 

MFG.  CO. 


and" PEPPY  PAL" 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 


These  sturdy  walking  and  rid¬ 
ing  tractors  ideal  for  dozens  of 
uses  around  the  farm,  orchard, 
garden,  golf  course,  estate  and 
poultry  farm. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS 

Shaw  Du-All  or  Peppy-Pal 
tractors  do  many  jobs  quickly 
and  easily.  Plow,  cultivate,  har¬ 
row,  mow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
grind,  haul  and  saw  wood.  New 
uses  discovered  every  day. 
BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  WORK 

Sturdy,  extra-strength  construction 
means  low  upkeep,  long  life.  Pat¬ 
ented  tool  control  allows  quick  shift 
for  crooked  rows.  Attachments  easy 
to  change  with  new  "Jiffy  Hitch." 
„  CHEAP  TO  OPERATE 
Operates  on  few  cents  an  hour. 
Soon  pays  for  itself  in  time  and 
labor-saving  plus  low  initial  and 
operating  costs. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Buy  direct  or  through  your  dealer! 
Almost  anyone  who  has  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Shaw  Du- All  or  Peppy- 
Pal.  Full  year’s  guarantee. 

RIDING  TRACTORS 

Four  models,  from  5  to  12. 
H.P.,  68  in.  wheelbase,  36 
in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clear- 
ance.Hand  or  electric  start¬ 
er.  Improved  steering  de¬ 
vice,  brakes  enclosed  in 
differential  housing 
Standard  hitch  for  trailers 
and  wagons.  Plow,  harrow, 
cultivator,  cutter  bar.  snow 
plow,  bulldozer  available. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
No  waiting— order  now  for 
immediate  delivery, 

CDrC  •  Illustrated  folders  giv- 
mt.L.ing  complete  details 
and  price  lists.  Write  today: 

4703  Front  St.,  GALESBURG.  KAN. 
668F  North  4th  SL.  COLUMBUS.  0. 


Better  Contract  Prices  for 
Peas 

Last  Fall,  as  Western  New  York 
tomato  growers  were  ready  to  har¬ 
vest,  canners  and  processors  an¬ 
nounced  prices  so  low  as  to  make  it 
more  profitable  to  leave  the  crop  in 
the  field.  Similar  low  prices  were 
quoted  on  many  other  commercial 
crops,  because  it  was  claimed  that  tin 
was  higher  and  abundant  crops  pre¬ 
vailed  in  other  districts.  After  ne¬ 
gotiations  prices  were  upped,  but  not 
enough  to  make  the  crops  too  profit¬ 
able. 

This  year,  concerted  organization 
efforts  are  being  made  all  along  the 
line  by  growers  who  have  appointed 
committees  in  each  county  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  a  united  front  to  de¬ 
mand  profitable  contract  prices  in 
advance  of  planting  the  1950  crops. 


March  18,  1950 

A  revolutionary  development  in 
farmer-processor  relationship  is  the 
new  contract  entered  into  between 
Western  New  York  pea  growers  and 
the  canning  companies.  Instead  of  the 
processor  developing  the  contract 
providing  for  the  price  of  peas  on  a 
one-sided  basis,  the  price  and  other 
particulars  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  written  contract  after  agree¬ 
ment  between  grower  -  committee 
members  and  canners. 

“We  have  done  our  negotiating  this 
year  before  the  contract  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  have  eliminated  useless 
traveling  of  roads  to  sign  up  grow¬ 
ers,”  explained  chairman  Harold  F. 
Sheppard,  of  Elba,  Erie  County,  a 
member  of  the  Growers  Committee. 
“We  worked  out  the  details  of  the 
contract  on  a  basis  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  company  and  farmer. 
The  contract  provides  the  highest 
price  we  have  received  for  young 
tender  peas  —  $125  per  ton  delivered 
at  the  plant  at  a  tenderometer  read¬ 
ing  under  90.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$10  per  ton  over  last  year,  and  is 
two  and  one  half  times  the  bottom 
price  of  $50  per  ton  for  the  harder 
peas” 

The  new  contract  also  provides 
premiums  for  early  morning  delivery 
to  even  out  the  flow  of  peas  to  the 
viners  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  quality 
through  delay  in  vining.  e.  W.  g* 

Advice  from  Poultryman 

“During  January,  1950,  a  producer 
had  1,650  layers  from  which  he 
marketed  29,160  eggs;  an  average  of 
about  18  eggs  per  bird,  not  exces¬ 
sive  yet  good  production.  The  in¬ 
come  from  those  eggs  was  $958.33,  or 
an  average  price  of  39  cents  a  dozen 
—  good,  but  not  exceptional.  The  cost 
of  the  feed  was  $458.10  giving  a  re¬ 
turn  over  feed  cost  of  $500.23  from 
the  1,650  birds.  The  return  over  feed 
cost  on  the  same  farm  with  the  same 
number  of  birds  in  1949  was  $763.36 
and  in  1947  it  was  $361.68.” 

This  is  an  authentic  statement 
made  by  a  leading  poultryman  at  the 
NEPPCO  Allied  Industry  Conference 
recently.  This  same  poultryman  said, 
“I’ve  been  traveling  to  meetings  the 
last  few  weeks  and  I’ve  never  seen 
so  much  gloom  in  my  life;  so  some¬ 
times  I  wonder  whether  we  are  hu¬ 
man  beings  or  whether  we’ve  been 
so  pampered  and  coddled  that  we  de¬ 
serve  to  be  on  the  short  end  of  the 
string.  It’s  time  now  to  stop  the  com¬ 
plaining  and  start  looking  at  our  own 
business  in  which  there  will  be  a 
profit  if  we  want  to  go  get  it.  Com¬ 
plaining  will  not  do  it — the  job  is 
up  to  us.” 


Correct  Site  of  Chief 
Montour  Monument 

I  think  the  Centennial  Issue  of  Thi 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  fine.  I  would 
however,  like  to  correct  one  mistake 
that  was  made  in  the  article  writter 
about  the  Chief  Montour  Monumen 
in  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

This  monument  is  not  located  ir 
Chemung  County  as  you  stated  it 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  ir 
Steuben  County.  At  present  we  are 
trying  to  reach  our  goal  of  severa 
thousand  dollars  to  replace  the 
statue  of  Chief  Montour  which  wai 
demolished  in  a  severe  windstorn 
sometime  ago.  It  will  be  a  grea 
pleasure  for  all  to  see  that  noble 
image  once  again  adorning  theii 
intersection  when  the  goal  is  reached 

Mrs.  g.  w. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Caesar,  when  he  went  first  intc 
Gaul,  made  no  scruple  to  profes: 
that  he  would  rather  be  first  in  £ 
village  than  second  in  Rome.  — 
Francis  Bacon’s  Advancement  oj 
Learning. 


Feed  Prices  in 

the  Northeast  j 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  feed  prices 

reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

as  of  March  7, 

1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . $55.50 

$51.00 

$55.50 

$55.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . 

56.62 

51.00 

56.00 

56.00 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 

52.00 

56.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

74.50 

74.50 

72.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

81.10 

71.00 

79.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.... 

76.42 

75.86 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

61.56 

59.20 

61.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

58.00 

55.50 

58.50 

56.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

70.00 

69.00 

68.75 

- - 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

57.35 

52.00 

59.25 

56.75 
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News  from 

The  3  950  Green  Pasture  Program  is 
getting  underway  with  enrollment 
taking  place  in  each  of  the  pasture 
counties  of  the  State.  Enrollment 
closes  April  1.  Last  year  was  the 
State’s  first  attempt  with  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  although  it  got  underway 
late,  270  farms  enrolled  in  17  coun¬ 
ties.  Franklin  Hue  and  Sons  of  Im- 
laystown,  Monmouth  County,  won 
first  place,  second  place  went  to 
Eugene  K.  Denton’s  White  Gates 
Farm,  Flanders,  Morris  County,  and 
third  to  Owlhurst  Farms,  Medford, 
Burlington  County.  Each  county 
winner  was  given  recognition  in  the 
form  of  a  telechron  wall  clock  with 
the  words  “Green  Pastime  Program — 
1949”  inscribed  across  the  face.  Most 
of  these  awards  were  made  at 
county  or  regional  Dairy  Institutes 
held  during  February. 


Two  dairy  4-H  Club  members 
were  honored  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  held  at  Long  Valley  Inn 
early  last  month.  Walter  Gower  of 
Columbus  won  $10  and  James  Snover 
of  Newton  $6.00  for  excellence  in 
their  4-H  Club  program.  Russell 
Croshaw  of  Wrightstown  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn,  and  William 
Gulick  of  New  Brunswick  re-elected 
as  vice-president;  Elmer  C.  Scheiden- 
helm,  extension  dairy  specialist  at 
Rutgers  University,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary.  The  annual  meeting  program 
consisted  of  an  address  by  John  W. 
Raab,  Sussex  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  on  “Success  Factors  for  1950,” 
and  a  report  by  Roderick  Hall  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  eastern  field  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  National  Ayrshire 
Assn. 


Tests  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  New 
Jersey  herds  during  January  reveal 
that  99.88  per  cent  of  the  State’s  cattle 
population  were  free  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Only  36  reactors  were 
found  in  the  30,110  tests.  The  cattle 
population  tested  is  comprised  of 
4,128  registered  animals  and  25,982 
grades.  The  State  has  qualified  as  an 
accredited  area  since  1937.  Under  the 
State  and  Federal  programs  to  pro- 


New  Jersey 

tect  all  herds,  tuberculin  tests  are 
repeated  each  year.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  re-accreditation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reactors  to  the  test  can  not 
exceed  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  entire  cattle  population. 


The  Campbell  Soup  Company  of 
Camden  started  contracting  for  toma¬ 
toes  around  the  middle  of  February 
at  last  year’s  contract  prices,  namely 
$35  for  U.  S.  No.  l’s  and  $22  for  U.  S. 
No.  2’s,  per  ton  delivered  at  Camden. 
The  loading  station  prices  are  also 
the  same  as  last  year,  $32  for  No.  l’s 
and  $17  for  No.  2’s  at  the  loading  sta¬ 
tions.  After  the  contracting  period  got 
underway  the  company  announced  a 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  from 
last  year.  This  year’s  contract  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  permitting  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  reject  loads  carrying  more  than 
40  per  cent  No.  l’s,  in  order,  it  is 
stated,  to  discourage  the  picking  of 
under-color  tomatoes. 


Five  Vocational  Agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  who  excelled  in  scientific  farm¬ 
ing  practices  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  work  as  members 
of  Future  Farmers  of  America  were 
recognized  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  N.  J.  Cooperative  Inter¬ 
breed  Cattle  Assn,  held  at  Far  Hills 
Inn  in  Somerville.  President  Paul  B. 
Bennetch  of  Princeton  presented 
cash  awards  of  $30  each  to  Paul 
Nolan,  Allentown  High  School; 
Joseph  Cox,  Millville  High  School  and 
Charles  Hoffman,  Belvidere  High 
School.  Merrit  E.  Ackerson  of  New¬ 
ton  High  School  received  $10  and 
Walter  Gower,  Bordentown  High 
School,  $5.00. 


New  Jersey  joined  other  sections 
of  the  nation  in  observing  National 
4-H  Club  Week  March  4-11.  The 
Garden  State  has  8,000  of  the  two 
million  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
nation  enrolled  in  4-H  work;  last 
year’s  enrollment  was  15  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year.  The  1950 
theme  is  “Better  Living  For  A 
Better  World.”  The  week  was  marked 
in  New  Jersey  by  rallies,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  parents’  meetings  and  radio 
broadcasts.  A  special  effort  was  made 
to  enroll  new  members  during  the 
week.  D,  M.  Babbitt 


Chickens  on  Wire 

Stephen  Meszaros  owns  only  two 
acres  of  land  in  Franklin,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  Except  for  the  plot  on 
which  his  home  stands,  his  two  acres 
are  worthless,  full  of  springs  and  un¬ 
expected  gullies.  When  his  wife  said 
she  wanted  to  try  her  hand  at  raising 
chickens,  Meszaros  felt  that  here  was 
a  chance  to  put  worthless  land  to  use 
and  let  his  wife  participate  in  pro¬ 
viding  part  of  the  family  income. 

He  decided  that  this  was  the  place 
to  raise  chickens  on  wire.  Working  in 
spare  time,  he  built  two  coops  that 
together  now  house  265  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  One  coop,  10x10  feet,  has  a 
wire  yard  of  20x18  feet.  This  was  the 
first  coop  he  built.  All  265  leghorns 
were  housed  here  as  chicks.  He  built 
his  other  coop,  12x12  feet,  with  a 
yard  20x15  feet.  By  this  time  his 
chicks  were  getting  large  and  crowd¬ 
ing  each  other,  so  the  265  leghorns 
were  divided  between  the  two  coops. 
Mr.  Meszaros  has  built  the  wire  yards 
with  feed  bins  lining  the  sides  so  that 
he  may  feed  his  chickens  without 
entering  the  coops  or  disturbing.them 
at  all. 

He  finds  that  chickens  raised  on 
wire  naturally  require  more  mash 


than  range  grown  chickens  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  grass.  At  the  age  of 
13  weeks,  when  the  chickens  weighed 
three  and  three-fourths  pounds  each, 
they  were  receiving  60  parts  grain  to 
40  parts  mash  as  contrasted  to 
ground-raised  chickens  which  he  had 
fed  70  parts  grain  to  30  parts  mash. 
“Wire-raised  chickens,”  says  Mrs. 
Meszaros,  “need  the  extra  vitamins  in 
the  mash.  Ground  birds  can  have  less 
mash  as  they  get  vitamins  from  the 
range.” 

The  mortality  rate  of  these  wire- 
raised  chickens  is  nil.  From  the  265 
original  White  Leghorn  chicks,  265 
adult  leghorns  were  raised.  Mrs. 
Meszaros  feels  that  this  absence  of 
mortality  shows  in  itself  the  health 
of  wire-raised  chickens.  She  adds 
that  the  chickens  also  look  good  and 
their  thrift  is  excellent. 

In  building  the  coops,  Mr.  Meszaros 
covered  the  wire  yards  so  as  to  keep 
the  birds  in  and  the  prowlers  out. 
The  size  of  mesh  used  is  one  by  two 
inch  14  gauge  welded  wire.  He  uses 
wood  shavings  for  litter.  This  Dela¬ 
ware  County  couple  is  enthusiastic 
about  wire-raised  chickens  and  hope 
to  build  at  least  two  or  three  more 
coops  of  this  nature  on  their  so-called 
“worthless”  acres.  R.  Zagoren 


Chickens  raised  on  wire  are  healthy  and  make  excellent  development,  as 
shown  by  these  well  groivn  White  Leghorn  pullets . 


REALIZE  MORE 
PROFITS 

with 

PICKWICK 
PICKER 

Pickwick  Pickers  are  recognized 
leaders  throughout  the  poultry¬ 
processing  industry.  Quality  equip¬ 
ment  is  just  as  important  as  quality 
birds.  For  greater  profits,  be  sure  to 
get  both.  Insist  on  a  Pickwick  Picker, 
one  of  a  complete  line  of  top-flight 
processing  equipment.  Territories 
open  for  reliable  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  Write  for  details  and  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

218  Third  St.  N.E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Roek-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run,  Ckls.,  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullomm  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W,  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  TH  0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 


l  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Ran 

W.  Leg.,  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Started  Leg.  Pits. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  &  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 


BOX  49 


B,  LEISTER  &  SOM,  Owners 
MeALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Bocks, 
Cornish -Reds.  All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for 
puUcrum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


Bnumcmms  chichi 


Burr  Strain  Wh,  Leghorns,  Christie  New  Hampshires, 
Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &Red-Rock  Crosses,  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chicks  available  from  New  Castle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  early. 
J,  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Penna. 


CHICKS  $3.00 — 100  HP  fZ*g* 

lish  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Bocks,  Reds,  Rock  Reds,  Red  Rocks,  Mixed 
Ckls.,  Pullets  or  Straight  Run.  Write  for  prices, 
terms,  etc.  Can  Ship  At  Once. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


1NGLES1DE  BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N.  Y.-  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
OUR  OLD  HEN  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER. 
INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50- $5. 50;  100-$8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  25c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFDNTE,  PENNA. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 


RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  and  Apple 
Farm 


U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 
STARTED  PULLETS 

Write  today  for  our  folder  and 
price  list . 


R  D  3B  Phone  81  F  12 

TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  BILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONfROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Bock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  (  2.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLiAM US*  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


-g*ULSH  farm;  chick;® 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. —Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 
Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  5.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Rock-Reds  16.00  28.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FiARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$12.00 

$25.00 

$3.00 

.  14.00 

17.00 

10.00 

.  16.00 

20.00 

10.00 

.  11.00  (St.  Run 

Only) 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS _ _ _ 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA . 

'.ssorted  . . . . . 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship"  Postpaid;' 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

FAIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  special  selected  B.  W.  D. 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG 
RUGGED 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Started  Chicks, 
3  to  6  weeks  old.  Send  for  free  cat.  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  (Tl\Fou!£ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS:  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foundation. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS,  BELTS- 
VILLE-sSmall  Wh.  Poults.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  ST.  MICHAELS,  MD. 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed.  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested,  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


WOLF 

DEPT. 5 


'FARMERS 

FRIEND" 


HATCHERY 


WOLF 

"FARMERS*  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


As  a  reward  for  ordering  yoor  thicks  four  weeks  In  advance 
we  will  send  yon  WOLF  "AAA"  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  "AAA”  0UAIITV  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  8  Breeds  backed  by  40  years  of  rigid  flock 
improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  poiRts. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows,  you  how  to  make  money  with  your  poultry.  Tells  afl 
about  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pulterum  Controlled  Flocks. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW'  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New' 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


27  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

but  stilt  working  to  improve 


MOU  L’S  Vigor-Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


IN.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time, 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years. 

We  Produce  Our  Own  Eggs 

All  hatching  eggs  used  are  produced  on 
our  own  farms  from  selected  breeders 
of  our  own  strain. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 
We  Ship  by  Air  anywhere  in  the  U*.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

B°"  R  ■  EXETER,  N,  H. 


ONLY  3  EGGS 


is  what  it  takes  to  pay  that  extra  cost  of 
good  chicks. 

Wooltop  “P.  B.”  New  Hampshires  are  a  high 
producing  strain  that  will  lay  up  to  40  more 
eggs  than  an  average  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
also  practically  non-broody — and  are  Mass.,  U.  8 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
WOOLTOP  FARM 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPEBELL.  MASS. 

— — — 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


The  new  Egg-Type  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
that  combines: 


•  Top  Egg  Production 

•  Excellent  Meat  Quality 
O  Light  Feather  Color 
—  plus  7  other  profitable  factors. 

This  Strain  developed  by  9  years  skillful  selec¬ 
tive  breeding — available  only  from  us. 

Also  hatching  Barred  Cross  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks. 
Write  today  for  folder  and  full  information. 

SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  R,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


"J  M,C 

Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 


amt4 > 

INCOKPOKA  rco 
H  LA  <U1!E 

The  most  thoroughly  proven  strain  of  pro¬ 
duction  New  Hampshires  in  existence. 
25th  year  of  pedigreeing — both  eggs  and 
meat  New  24  page  catalog  FREE. 
Write  today. 

A  Nk,  US.  Pullorum  Clean ,  P  O  P,  breeding  farm 

*  .  NEDLAR  FARMS 

.  .  PETIHBOROUCH.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JOT, 


*7 ototndencld 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 

The  meat  strain  (fast,  light  colored  ti 
feathering)  with  proven  production  1 
ability.  Quality  hatcheries  offer  you  a 
good  market  and  top  money  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Free  catalog  describes  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  strain. 
Write  today. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

P.  O.  BOX  1  BOXFORD,  MASS. 

P.  O.  BOX  7,'  MILLSBORO.  DEL. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock -New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 


Stuck9  s 


ftWBBtBSt IS 


100%  Live  Delivery  100  Str.100  Pits. 100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck's  AA  Sup.  Mat,  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chlx,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodteated.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


A.  E.  DANISH,  R.F.D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

—  .  . . .  "■ 


Minorca  Chickens.  Americas  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  Snowhite  eggs.  Free  colored  literature  quotes 
foundation  pens,  sturdy  chicks.  C.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Ind. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


k  1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
L— .to  Lay — Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

v  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&6°r  8 
Weeks  Old 


Dcmv  kakt\i:  viDTiiAii  v  Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
ciNicurn  beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 


^FINISHED  -Weeks  to  months 
closer  to  market* 


CAPONS 


CONNEGTIGUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-0  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


top-notch  layer.  You  cave  Taising  expense*  risk*  work. 
Write  today.  1 

STARTED  CAPONS— -One  of  America**  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce— demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amssing  profits. 


PRICES  CUToi 
BABY  CHICHI 
for  early  order 

White  Leghorns;  Nen 
Hampshires;  Heels;  Bd 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETi 
or  MALES,  straight 
run. 

CATALOG  FREE. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Mt.  Ylealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Beally 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

red*  *%s?*:r*  .  Wh:te .  and.  ,Bar:  $1 0.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lopi  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


FOR  OUR  'TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


11.90  14.90  12.50 

11.90  24.50  3.00 

12.90  26.00  6.00 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $30.00-100 

TURKEY  POULTS . $89.00-100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


.95  Per 


^7  ANY  sex 
ANY  BREED 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.50  Per  100 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  showed  The  Kural  New-Yorker 
to  my  neighbor,  and  he  wants  to  bet 
me  money  that  a  Plan  of  a  Cottage 
Complete  for  $3,900  (as  you  show  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker)  cannot  be 
built  for  that  money.  What  is  the 
catch  on  that?  Does  it  include  labor 
too,  or  just  the  material?  As  he 
builds  homes  for  a  living,  he  can 
figure  your  plan.  He  read  the  article 
three  times  and  finished  it  by  saying 
“It  can’t  be  done.”  Where  is  the  place 
where  such  cottage  can  be  built  for 
the  price?  I  would  like  to  have  one 
myself.  l.  r. 

The  “plan”  referred  to  appeared  in 
the  April  20,  1878,  issue  of  'Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  reprinted  it 
in  the  Centennial  Issue,  putting  the 
date  under  the  title  of  the  article. 
It  was  a  news  item,  showing  what 
had  been  done  in  1878,  and  not  an 
offering  for  the  present  time.  We 
reckon  a  house  could  be  built  at  the 
price  in  1878,  but  we  agree  it  could 
not  be  done  now,  with  the  high  cost 
of  material  and  labor.  Several  dozen 
letters  have  been  received  from  read¬ 
ers  who  made  a  similar  error  and 
failed  to  note  that  articles  were  re¬ 
prints.  Some  people  even  went  to 
Connecticut  to  get  wnodchopper 
jobs  that  were  a  reprint  from  an  old 
issue.  We  hope  L  .P.  did  not  take  up 
the  bet. 

I  am  enclosing  a  postal  I  received 
today  and  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  of  it.  E.  B. 

New  York 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about 
this  postal  card  offer,  which  is  from 
the  National  Watch  Company,  Chica¬ 
go.  The  card  states  that  the 
company  is  holding  a  Christmas 
package  for  a  party.  The  names  were 
selected  from  hundreds  of  others  in 
a  national  mailing  campaign  and  if 
the  company  does  not  hear  from  the 
individual  in  five  days  the  package 
will  not  be  held  any  longer.  All  one 
is  asked  to  do  is  to  sign  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  occupation  correctly  and 
send  $1.49  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
handling  and  postage.  Another  in¬ 
stance  of  forcing  unordered  goods  on 
individuals,  but  the  cash  is  the  main 
consideration.  We  are  told  this  is  a 
mail  order  scheme  to  bring  the 
National  Watch  Company’s  mailing 
list  up  to  date.  We  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  policy.  The  $1.49  is  the 
important  part  of  the  matter. 

The  Top  Kraft  Company  of  Geneva 
did  a  siding  job  for  me  in  1947, 
which  was  satisfactory.  They  prom¬ 
ised  a  picture  of  the  house  before  the 
siding  was  put  on  and  another  after 
it  was  on,  stating  they  wanted  these 
for  advertising  purposes.  They  have 
not  sent  them,  though  they  promised 
them  “soon.”  They  ought  to  keep 
their  word.  Can  you  get  them  to  do 
so?  Mrs.  d.  s. 

New  York 

We  wrote  time  and  time  again 
without  any  response.  Finally,  15 
months  after  the  pictures  were  prom¬ 
ised,  the  “before”  one  was  received. 
It  is  two  years  now  and  still  the 
“after”  picture  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  no  reply  to  any  of  our 
letters.  Promises  are  cheap,  but 
when  broken  do  not  encourage  confi¬ 
dence. 

Can  you  help  me  collect  for  goods 
sent  to  Mrs.  Mary  Titus  by  a  friend? 
The  goods  were  valued  at  $20  and  I 
was  to  have  a  commission.  My  friend 
has  not  been  paid,  nor  have  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  commission.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  help  me  get  this 
money?  mrs.  a.  p.  a. 

Maine 

Mrs.  Titus  did  not  respond  to  our 
letters.  Finally  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  was  unable  to  locate  her. 
She  had  moved  and  left  no  address. 
List  the  name,  and  check  a  similar 
proposition  if  it  comes  to  you. 

Sometime  ago  you  mentioned  a 
“Dutch  Bulb  Corp.”  California  and 
Long  Island.  Is  the  attached  clip¬ 
ping  from  the  same  concern?  h.  l. 

Decidedly  not.  We  stated  that  the 
California  concern  had  no  connection 
with  the  well-known,  responsible 
concern,  United  States-Dutch  Bulb 
Corporation  of  220  Fifth  Avenue. 
They  are  reliable  and  we  never  had 
a  complaint  against  them.  Please 
make  a  note  of  this. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  against 
Maidstone  Oils  Limited;,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  Also  against  Donald  F. 
Bryans;  D.  F.  Bryans,  owner;  William 
G.  Chipp  and  their  officers  and  agents 
as  such. 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
_  INHERITANCE 

That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance,  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  Inheritance,  you  got 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  Is 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 


if  your  chicks  Inherit  high  egg  production  ability 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  B,  O.  P.  sired 
''Master-Mated"  mating'  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 


Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  B.O.P.  Sired  "Master-Mated"  mating  chicks 
nave  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  The? 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost! 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  Inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Out 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Becord  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 


This  year’s  addition : 


4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 


with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  BOCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  BOCKS.  200  to  330  eggs;  R.  I.  BEDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross) 
200  to  330  eggs. 

Tiie  percentage  of  B.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7% ;  White  Bocks,  13.8% ;  Barred 
Bocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  island  Beds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Rock 
(Sex -Linked  Cross),  39.5%;  Rook-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWIST0WN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on  • 

LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  How  at  These  low  Prices 

SPECIAL  "AAjAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 
25-$9.95;  50-SI5-95 ;  100-$29.50; 

300-$87.95. 

SUPREME  ‘‘AAA’’  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breeders 
25  -  $8.95;  50  -  $14.95:  100  -  $27.95:  ~ 

300  -  $81.95. 

Wo  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  "DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  Inc.,  Box  0-10,  Zeeland,  Mich, 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer's  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  In  one  of  New  York's 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

0WEG0,  TIOGA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  B.  I.  Reds,  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Beds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 
ostpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
OX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatchea  Monday  &  Thursday  100  iOO  100 
No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Bun  Pits,  Ckls. 


White  Leghorns . $11.95  $22.00  $2.59 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Box,  N.H.  Bed  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

B.  I.  Beds.  Bed-Bock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 


We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt. 
We  ship  at  once.  KISH AC0QUILLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harshbarger,  owner,  Box,  R,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls, 

Large  Type  Eng  Leg . $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg. .  13.00  26.00  4.00 

N.H.  Red,  Bock-Bed  Cross..  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  20.00  12.00 

Started  Leg.  Pits.,  prices  on  request.  Breeders  Pa. 
State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  y  Tube  Agglutination 
Method.  Writo  for  Free  Cat,  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA 


mm 


OFQMUTy-MHOkCM 

wider  BLomm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26:  $3.  N.H.  Beds, 
R.l.  Beds,  B.  Bocks,  W.  Bocks,  B-Bod  Cross  Str.  Bun 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McA LISTER VILLE,  PENNA. 


EARN  UP  TO  $150  A  WEEK 

And  Help  Farmers  Save  Money 

Choice  territories  open  for  alert  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  introduce  famous  Whitehill 
Farm  Bookkeeping  and  Tax  Systems  ac¬ 
claimed  by  farm  leaders  throughout  the 
country.  Write  for  full  information  to: 

WHITEHILL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

31  Union  Square  W.  New  York  3,  N.  Y 


uaVE  YOU  AN  AUTO  PRIOR  TO  1925  stored  in 

y«r' rt^L^Ry°UE.,arH?RrSTMANr.eSt6d’ 

1,1  GREENWOOD  LAKE.  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED:  Hard  and  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre- 

S"  rs ots.Be^.D^ETeosw^vecoe4t(i: 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  thli  departmentlSeper 
word,  including  name  and  addrees.  each  inaer 
tion  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  ^figure  five  words  tor  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oJ  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertiaing  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ _ _ 


help  wanted 


7ii?t  p  Wanted:  .Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  pe* 
Hv^  Teas  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Waesaic,  N.  Y. - - - - 

VOULTRYMEN,  fully  experienced  for  large  broiler 
farm  N.  J.  Sincere,  willing  workers  write  BOX 

2937,  Bnral  New-Yorker.  - - - - — 

WANTED:  Young  married  G.  I.  for  modern  dairy 
farm  Five  room  furnished  apartment.  Bight  man 
wiU  have  Permanent  position, 

pleasant  surroundings.  K.  L.  Butler,  it.  u. 

Schenectady,  New  York. _ _ _ — - — — 

WANTED:  Good  gain  cook  for  smail  summer  hoarding 
house  in  New  Hampshire.  BOX  3001,  Kural  r*ew 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ — - - - 

HELP-  Dairy  farm,  woman  preferred  no  drink  or 
tobacco,  steady.  Ruth  Flagg.  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  Man  preferably  veteran  farming,  handyman, 
for  April  1.  All  year  round,  Adirondacks,  (good 

home).  BOX  3002,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced  general  faming;  good  home, 
modern  equipment.  Near  Trenton.  Write  Kerr 

Ridge  Fann,  West  Trenton,  New  Jersey. _ . 

MOTHERLY  Type  lady  who  wants  good  home,  help  with 
light  housework.  Must  like  pets.  Two  in  family. 
Five  dollars  weekly.  Westchester  Co.  BOX  3003,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Cook  for  farm  estate.  Write  BOX  3004, 
Kural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  Handyman  to  care  for  my  home  here. 

Vegetables,  garden  and  few  fruit  trees,  chickens 
for  Iiodig  use  only.  John  J.  W*  8lst6ail»  Kitchaw&n,  N . Y. 
DAIRY  farmer  (married)  as  second  man  on  medium¬ 
sized  high  quality  Holstein  farm  near  Rochester. 
Good  house  and  privileges.  Top  wages,  permanent 
job  for  right  man.  State  full  experience,  age,  family 
and  references  in  reply.  BOX  3012,  Rural  New-Yor  ter, 

MARRIED  man.  small  family,  general  worker  for 

Aberdeen-Angus  farm.  Prefer  experience  beef  cattle. 
Up-to-date  machinery.  Good  house.  Privileges.  Seven 
Lakes  Farm,  Hanover  Road,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Manning,  Superintendent. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  do  odd  jobs  on  turkey 

farm.  Elderly  man  preferred.  BOX  3013,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


YOUNG  man 
Good  home, 
Yorker. 


for  farm  work,  experienced  preferred. 

small  wages.  BOX  3018,  Rural  New- 


SINGLE  man 
N.  Y.  from 
Six  day  week, 
experience  and 


for  dairy  farm  in  Greene  County, 
April  1  to  October  1.  18  milk  cows. 
Board  and  private  quarters.  State  age, 
salary.  BOX  3019,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  April  1st,  position  of  working  foreman 

on  poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Must  be  energetic,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  poultry  including  incubation, 
have  practical  knowledge  farm  crops  and  pasture 
management.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Include  training,  experience 
and  references  first  letter.  Only  those  interested  perma¬ 
nent  position  need  apply.  A.  Peter,  Content  Farms, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work,  also 
girl  help  with  housework  and  light  farm  chores. 

Russell  Peters,  Callicoon.  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  General  maintenance,  garden,  household 
duties  no  livestock.  Separate  cottage,  newly  con¬ 
structed,  all  modern  improvements.  New  York  State. 
BOX  3020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Cook  for  family  with  two  children. 

Riverside  country  home  near  Westport,  Connecticut. 
Own  room,  good  salary  and  working  conditions.  Re¬ 
liability  and  loyalty  desired.  Give  all  details  includ¬ 
ing  salary  desired.  BOX  3025,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  immediately,  married  farpier  to  run  130 

acre  general  farm.  35  acres  apples.  Permanent  job. 
Wife  to  help  in  house,  modem  bungalow  available. 
Columbia  County.  BOX  3026,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  and  son  for  modern 

mechanized  dairy  farm.  Ideal  living  conditions  with 
privileges.  Onlx  A-l  man  with  best  references  con¬ 
sidered.  Win.  Hulle.  It.  D.  2,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  family,  no  children,  no 

laundry  Small  home  on  chicken  farm  just  outside 
Lambertville,  N.  J.  For  full  details  write  to  BOX 
3027,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  opportunity  for  experienced  dairyman  on  large 
dairy-poultry  farm.  Married,  small  family.  Share 
basis  after  first  six  months.  References  required. 
BOX  3028,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  state  wages 

expected  with  room  and  board.  Abraham  Mierop, 
R.  D.  2,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Single,  experienced  truck  farmer.  Must 

know  Ford  tractors  and  have  drivers  license.  Write 
giving  past  experience  and  wages  expected.  John 
Paffendorf,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  woman,  around  50,  references,  good  plain 

cook,  all  newly  done  up  home,  like  new.  Con¬ 
veniences,  garden  work;  no  radio;  one  mail;  state 
wages.  Near  Lancaster,  Pa.  BOX  3029,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


WANTED:  Farm  couple  in  search  of  a  happy  home. 

Man  must  be  all  around  handyman,  gardener,  some 
driving.  Woman,  neat,  clean,  cooking  on  week-ends 
only.  Salary  $135  per  month.  Small  farm  house, 
Westchester.  BOX  3030,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay 
Furnished  apartments  available  for  married  men  and 
boarding  house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin.  Massachusetts,  telephone 
Franklin  419  or  1122. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  couple  on  small  private 

estate.  North  Shore,  Long  Island.  Separate  house. 
Man  must  take  care  of  horses,  dogs,  chickens. 
Pheasants,  gardening,  general  upkeep.  Woman  to  run 
house  for  childless  couple  who  are  there  only  part 
time.  Owners  will  fully  cooperate  with  progressive 
ideas.  BOX  3046,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  for  a  progressive,  registered 
Holstein  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Married  man  with  a 
son  of  working  age,  highly  desirable.  Man  must  have 
cow  sense  and  like  dairy  cows.  A  sober,  conscientious, 
and  an  all  around  dairy  farmer  desired.  Farm  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  milking  machines,  etc. 
References,  past  experiences  and  wages  expected  should 
be  stated  in  letter.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges 
included.  We  are  interested  in  applicants  who  have  the 
ability  for  a  responsible  position  and  the  desire  to 
make  good.  Write  BOX  3047,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker,  with  many  years  of 

practical  experience;  desires  a  position  as  care¬ 
taker  in  eastern  Massachusetts;  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Experienced  with  private  estate  work,  general  farm 
work,  farm  animals,  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  lawns, 
gardens  and  flowers.  Sober,  reliable,  farm  reared. 
References.  Wife  not  to  work  as  a  domestic.  Available 
now,  or,  whenever  required.  BOX  2933,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


MAN:  Middleaged,  single,  carpentry,  concrete,  painting. 

BOX  3005.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 

estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener 
mechanic:  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper, 

furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White 
Plains,  New  York.  , 

EXPERIENCED  nurse,  cook,  like  convenient  po¬ 

sition.  American.  Managing  ability.  Unencumbered. 
Miss  Deno,  Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  veteran,  23,  don’t  drink,  smoke.  Wants 

steady  employment  on  dairy-poultry  farm.  Some 
experience  with  poultry,  can  operate  tractors.  BOX 
3014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  51,  handy  house  repairs,  other  chores,  offers 

leisurely  services  to  adult  or  semi-invalid  in  ex¬ 
change  for  room,  board  and  working  clothes  as 
needed.  Character  references.  BOX  3015,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  working  manager  to  take  full  charge 
of  stock  and  grain  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Use  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  References  given.  BOX  3016,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  desires  employment  on  farm  (preferably 
dairy).  Willing  to  work  for  room  and  board  to 
start.  G.  Barney,  276  East  12th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  two  school-age  girls,  with  position  in 

school  or  similar  institution.  Wife  a  registered 
nurse;  husband  capable  general  maintenance,  garden¬ 
ing,  etc.  BOX  3021,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  Uerman,  50.  quiet  pleasant,  wishes 
permanent  position  on  farm ;  no  children.  State 
salary.  BOX  3022,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Early  forties,  personable,  intelligent,  adapt¬ 
able  N.  Y.  C.  financial  and  commercial  background, 
seek  rural  employment.  Presently  Ulster  County  resi¬ 
dents.  BOX  3023,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  experienced  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  garden,  lawn,  flowerbeds,  tree  nursery.  Single, 
sober,  honest.  Desires  steady  employment  on  small 
private  estate.  References.  BOX  3031,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM- Estate;  highest  references,  entire  life  police 
training.  agriculture  college.  Can  assume  full 
charge;  also  work,  two  sons  help;  stock,  crops, 
grounds.  Separate  maintenance.  BOX  3032,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ACTIVE  houseman,  porter,  kennel  mail,  chickens, 
elderly,  references.  BOX  3033.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  21,  desires  general  farm  work,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  established  breeder.  Good  room,  good 
food,  salary  open.  Tom  Knoll,  1129  Morris  Ave., 
Bronx.  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER,  gentleman's  farm  estate,  skilled, 
middleaged,  maintenance,  gardens,  greenhouse,  con¬ 
struction,  repairs.  BOX  3034.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  seeks  light  work  during  April  vacation.  BOX 
3035,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN,  single,  poultry  husbandry  graduate,  wants 
job  on  large  commmercial  broiler  farm.  BOX  3036, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULT11YMAN  experienced  all  phases  egg  production, 
handy,  reliable;  willing  to  accept  responsibility. 
Single,  room,  board.  BOX  3037.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  caretaker,  general  mechanic. 

Reliable,  middleaged,  married  man  available  far 
position  in  central  or  northern  New  Jersey.  BOX 
3038,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN:  Married  man.  two  children,  desires 
permanent  position  on  chicken  farm.  Has  some 
knowledge  of  chicken  raising  and  willing  to  learn. 
Reliable.  Use  no  liquoT.  BOX  3039,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE,  young,  Christian,  with  12  year  old  son, 
desire  gardener,  chauffeur,  maintenance  and  house¬ 
keeping  work.  Prefer  country.  Both  have  drivers 
license.  BOX  3040,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  19,  desires  light  work  on  farm  near  New  York 
City.  BOX  3041,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COUPLE,  no  children,  intelligent;  desires  position 
on  modern  poultry  farm.  Man  college  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer.  Salary  secondary.  Nice  home  with 
conveniences  essential.  BOX  3042,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  with  large  family  including  three 
tractor  operators  and  five  milkers  desires  permanent 
position  on  large  farm.  Now  employed  milking  50 
cows.  Must  change  because  present  owner  is  giving 
up  farm.  Thoroughly  experienced  and  reliable.  Best 
references.  BOX  3048,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Connecticut. _ 

NEW  catalog;  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 
NOTICE;  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale?  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick.  Greenwich,  N  .Y. 

35  ACRES  woodland,  $1,150.  Smaller  acreage  $75  to 
$200  per  acre,  terms.  Safranek,  Vineland,  ■  N.  J. 

SOUTH  ARGYLE,  N.  Y.,  Washington  County.  Long 
established  country  store  and  feed  business.  Doing 
good  business  that  will  warrant  rigid  investigation. 
Price  $30,000.  Many  other  farm  and  suburban 
properties.  Tom  Rogers  Agency,  Realtor,  11  Ridge 
St,,  Glens  Falls,  New  York, _ 

60  MILES  from  New  York;  Six  rooms,  bath,  furnace, 
garage,  acre,  view;  $5,800.  One  to,  live  acre  home- 
sites,  various  prices.  Others.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm 
Broker,  Warwick,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  500  acres,  farm,  woodland,  sporting  camp. 

Lake  frontage.  In  the  wilds  of  Maine.  Good  build¬ 
ings.  Sheep  and  potato  country.  $6,000.  R.  L.  Young, 
175  Salem  St.,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ _ _ 

260  ACRE  farm,  on  state  highway.  Excellent  soil. 

Greyhound  bus,  R.  D.,  high  school  bus  and  three 

milk  routes  pass  door.  Brick  colonial  house,  12  rooms 
and  bath.  Electricity.  Near  stores,  churches  and 
railroad.  Modern  fully  equipped  dairy  barn  for  50 
head  and  other  buildings  in  good  condition.  30  head 
dairy  cows,  registered  Guernsey  buli,  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  implements  included.  Located  Cortland 
County,  New  York.  Complete  price  $25,000.  Will  take 
$12,000  mortgage.  BOX  2946,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ULSTER  County  farms  our  specialty.  Eastern  Farms 
Real  Estate  Agency.  Inc.,  Marlboro,  New  York. 

SALE:  Ten  acres,  irrigation,  greenhouses,  garages, 

barns,  pool,  shade,  11  room  house,  granite  constuc- 
tion,  all  conveniences,  highway  bus;  $18,000.  Box  270, 
Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

FOR  Lease  on  reasonable  terms.  Large  poultry  farm. 

Broilers  or  layers.  15,000  birds.  Excellent  condition. 
Considerable  equipment.  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Only  reason  for  leasing  owner  desies  to  have  farm 

productive.  L.  Ruggles  Barnard,  Pound  Ridge,  New 
Y'ork.  R.D.  1,  New  Canaan,  Conn, _ 

VILLAGE  Farm:  80  acres;  23  stanchion  basement 
bam;  drinking  cups;  2-story  horse  and  hay  bam; 

new  milk  house;  2-family  house  with  new  siding; 
electricity;  small  river;  asphalt  highway.  $9000. 
Berkshire  Farm  Agency,  Lenox,  Mass. _ 

FULLY  Improved  six-room  house,  bam,  chicken  house, 
23  acres,  near  Chatham.  $12,000,  half  cash.  BOX 
3006,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CATTLE  Dealers  and  stockmen  attention!  Four 
hundred  acres  of  good  pasture  for  rent  May-Sept, 
inclusive.  Fenced.  Plenty  water.  Accessible.  Will  rent 
to  one  party  only.  $300.  season  in  advance,  Francis 
Chilson,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Chatham  5484 
WANTED;  House  with  two  or  more  tillable  acres. 

Eastern  New  York,  Western  Connecticut.  Reasonably 
priced.  James  Corwin,  26  Hillside,  Valhalla.  New  York. 

TEN  Acres,  bam,  chicken  house,  electricity,  spring, 
hard  road,  near  store,  school.  $950.  Harry  Edinger, 
Waverly,  New  York, _ 

RARE  Opportunity  to  buy  going  broiler  plant  23,000 
capacity.  Modem  buildings,  all  equipment  to  raise 
broilers.  Main  dwelling  7  rooms,  1%  baths,  automatic 
coal  heat,  hot  water,  electric  range,  telephone.  Second 
house  5  rooms  partly  modem.  Large  feed  house.  All 
supplies  bought  wholesale.  12%  acres,  %  mile  from 
Federalsburg,  on  paved  road.  Could  make  two  separate 
plants.  Buy  direct  from  owner  and  save.  Will  carry 
more  %  mortgage.  Virgil  R.  Grigsby,  Federalsburg, 
Maryland  Tel.  3482.  _ _ 

WANTED;  Ta  rent,  with  option,  chicken  farm,  capacity 

1600  layers,  or  easily  convertible  bam.  BOX  3007, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  to  rent.  BOX  3008,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  adapted  dairying  or  raising  stock, 
carry  20  head  or  more.  Special  attention  to  farm 
that  must  be  sold  for  cash.  BOX  3009,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

FOR  SALE:  Grocery  store  doing  excellent  profitable 

business.  5  room  home  with  modem  conveniences. 
Could  give  possession  at  once.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED;  Small  farm,  tractor  worked,  brook,  wood- 

lot,  electricity,  not  over  $3,500.  cash.  BOX  3011, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

NEW  farm  list  ready  to  mail.  Bunnell  Farm 

Agency  Davenport.  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSE  built  1820,  three  bams,  not  modernized, 

sugar  house,  175  acres,  owner  Robert  Chase. 
Keene.  N.  H. _ 

EASTERN  SHORE.  MIX  166  acres,  $8,500.  Mild 

climate,  good  soil  and  buildings,  hard  road,  near 
town.  60  acres  clover,  grain  and  truck  crops,  bal¬ 
ance  woodland.  Easy  terms,  G.  L  loan  available. 

G,  W.  Deniston,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

FOR  rent,  180  acre  dairy  farm  on  state  highway, 

modern  equipped  barn,  56  stanchions,  silo,  two 

brooks,  45  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Write  to  Dr.  R.  Lemer, 
1168  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn  13.  N.  Y. 

10  ACRE  poultry  farm  for  1.000  hens,  good  build¬ 

ings,  just  out  of  village,  $5,500.  37  acre  poultry 
and  dairy,  modern,  good  location,  $7,400.  130  acres, 
modem  throughout  capacity.  2,700  layers.  Write  for 
particulars,  terms,  best  values  in  my  24  years  ex- 
perience.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene.  N.  Y. 

STOCK,  equipment,  two  homes.  Dairy  farm  near 

Seneca  Lake.  19  head  cattle,  Farmall  tractor,  truck, 
tools,  equipment.  Fine  master  home;  nine  rooms, 
utilities,  lovely  setting.  6-room  tenant  house.  Two 

barns,  garage,  poultry  house,  other  buildings.  120 

acres,  116  tillable.  Stream.  Full  price  $17,500. 

No.  E-5671,  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch.  Box  11, 
3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Phone  9848.  West’s 
catalogue  free. 

DESHtE  lease  or  operate  small  poultry  farm,  75  miles 

N.  Y.  C..  BOX  3017.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALE:  Two  acres,  poultry  farm,  modern  house,  coops; 

main  road.  Dallmer,  Narrowsburg.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale;  Southern  Maine  farms,  homes,  cottages, 

cabin  sites,  grocery  stores,  business  opportunities. 
Inquire  Ralph  A.  Dodge,  Real  Estate  Broker.  8 
Pleasant  St.,  Kennebunk,  Maine. _ 

WANTED:  Small  general  farm,  35  to  50  acres.  Must 

have  good  soil,  buildings  and  water  supply.  Pre¬ 
ferred  location  southern  New  England  or  south¬ 
eastern  New  York.  Give  description  and  price.  BOX 
3024,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOMES,  country  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels, 

camps,  farms,  one  edge  town;  ideal  for  sales  stable; 
ranches,  600  acres,  45  acre  lake.  Wants?  Lists. 
Hendrickson  Bros.,  (30  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7,  Eastern 
New  York.  _ 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 

farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr. ) 
Cobleskill  7  Eastern  New  York,  _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  to  rent;  option  to  buy. 

Vaudreuii,  Fairlawn  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  by  private  party,  unimproved  farm 

with  electricity  available;  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Must  be  cheap ;  give  price  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  3043,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  orchard  and  vineyard  25  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Approximately  2,800  apple  trees,  2,900 
peach  trees  and  5,000  grape  vines,  all  prime  bearing. 
Fully  equipped  and  two  modern  homes.  BOX  3044, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPERATING  dairy  farm,  Delaware  County:  340  acre 
main  road  farm,  tractor  workable,  excellent  water. 
Newly  sided  11  room  house.  Large  barn,  partly  new, 
with  water  cups  and  milking  machines.  Storage  barn, 
milk  house,  garage,  two  silos.  80  head  of  cattle. 
Two  new  tractors  (a  Ford  and  an  Oliver  Cletrac) 
with  attachments  and  all  other  machinery.  Income 
$18,000.  Price  $36,500  (inclusive).  J.  H.  Cruiek- 
shank,  Roxbury,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3591. _ 

FARM  68  acres  bordering  state  road,  house  not  live¬ 
able,  barn  suitable  for  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  roadside  business,  price  $6,000.  Three 

apartments,  house  with  running  water  and  lights  and 
two  acre  plot  in  village,  rented  for  $52  a  month; 
price  $6,000.  Woodlot  of  80  acres,  bordering 

Cockalionset  state  forest  Haddam,  two  miles  from 
railroad,  estimated  to  cut  150.000  of  lumber,  1,000 
cords  wood,  make  offer.  Walter  P.  Dudley,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 

850  ACRES  on  paved  road  %  mile  from  small  village, 
40  miles  from  Buffalo;  exceptionally  large  barn,  85 
stanchions,  all  machinery,  horses,  60  cows,  some  young 
stock,  three  houses,  two  modern;  one  of  the  best 
dairy  farms.  Widow  will  sacrifice  complete  $48,000. 
Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. 


180  ACRES,  on  paved  road,  large  tract  of  timber, 

good  L  barn,  home  eight  rooms  and  bath;  25  cows, 
nine  head  of  young  stock,  horses,  tractor  and  all  ma¬ 
chinery.  Price  $18,000 ;  half  cash.  Many  other  farms 

to  choose  from.  Small  or  large ;  bare  or  equipped. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  95  Main  St..  Arcade,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Boarding  house,  retirement  homestead,  five 
acres,  12-room  house,  bath,  hot  and  cold  running 

water,  furnace  heat.  Completely  furnished.  General 
Electric  refrigerator,  washing  machine,  good  water, 
combination  coal  and  gas  kitchen  range,  barbecue 
fire  place,  chicken  house  and  run;  garden  tractor, 
garden  tools,  some  fruit  trees.  Beautiful  home  in 
Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. ;  five  miles  west  of  Saratoga 

Springs.  Write  A.  Kerner,  109  E.  2nd  St.,  New  York 
3,  New  York. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. 


FARM  wanted  for  rent  (or  to  care  for)  in  New 
Jersey.  BOX  3045.  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  to  creamery  milk  route,  two 
hundred  mile  radius  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Averell,  405 
Florence  Ave.,  Beilmore,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations,  tourist  homes, 
free  lists.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y. 

FARM  for  rent.  Dutchess  County,  about  200  acres 
tillable,  80  pastures,  various  machines,  two  milkers, 
8-can  cooler,  11  cow  stable,  large  hay  loft,  silo, 
three  chicken  coops  with  running  water,  two  range 
houses,  slaughter  house,  large  ice  box  with  walk-in 
freezer  and  roomy  storage.  Reasonable  to  right  party. 
BOX  3049,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon:  5-ib.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 

funded.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida.  _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekei,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

HONEY:  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound  can 
$9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

TREE-ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3.00. 
One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo, 
Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida. 
HONEY:  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 
on  180'  pounds.  Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York. 
CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candies,  chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cents 
per  pound.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candies.  50  Mapie  St,,  Hudson  Fails.  N.  Y. 
DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright.  Arkport.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavern 

Depew.  Auburn.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  White,  five  pounds  $1.40.  Dark,  $1.10.  Post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  pounds  dark  granulated  $6.00 
not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St., 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 

1950  Maple  syrup  $4.75  per  gallon,  or  $9.00  for  2 
gallons  postpaid  in  third  zone.  Clark  Bright, 

Bloomville.  New  York. _ 

WRIGHT  quality  brand,  pure  maple  syrup  No.  1 

$5.00  per  gallon.  Good  flavored  darker  $4.00  per 
gallon.  Wright  Farms.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Mail  from  followers  of  Dr.  Julius 

Hensel,  Miss  Hartung.  Box  177,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruit.  Bushel  prepaid,  average 
distances:  Valencia  oranges.  $5.65;  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit,  $5.75;  half  and  half.  $5.70.  Honey  (not  shipped 
separately)  1  lb.,  30cts;  5  lbs.,  $1.25.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

ORDER  your  1950  maple  syrup  and  sugar  now. 

Excellent  flavor  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
K.  D,  Kennett,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. _ 

BUSHELS  delicious  oranges  $4.95;  Temples  $5.95. 
Prepaid  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ _ 

THUNDER  HILL  farm  offers  convalescent  care. 

Pleasant  rooms,  modem  conveniences.  Goat  milk 
available.  Write  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Nicholds,  Star 
Route,  Mt.  Vision.  New  York. _ 

OLD  gentleman  or  ladies  desiring  permanent  country 
board,  quiet  place,  home  atmosphere,  comfortable 
rooms,  modem  conveniences,  excellent  meals,  library, 
television.  Write  Mrs:  Maria  Savastano,  Chatham, 
New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  Man  on  home  relief  wants  good  country 
home.  McMahon,  35  Pilling  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y., 
offers  best  of  care  to  elderly  people,  convalescent  and 
bedridden  patients.  Special  attention  given  paralytic 
cases.  Doctor,  nurse  and  masseuse  in  attendance. 
ROOM  and  board  for  one  or  two  men  in  all-year 
up-to-date  home,  television  and  telephone.  BOX 
296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 
carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531 
West  First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. _ 

NORTHERN  red  hearted  cedar  posts,  grapestakes, 
electric  fence,  telephone  poles,  pole  barns,  whole- 
sale,  delivery,  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  New  York, 
PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle.  Italian  or  Caucasian. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 
age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Customers 
report  up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in  ] 
1949.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 1 

TRACTORS:  Two  slightly  used  Internatonal  W-9’s. 
Arthur  Beers.  Easton,  Penna.  _ 

HAY  for  sale,  40  tons  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa ;  field 
cured:  barn  baled.  R.  C.  Smozinsky,  512  Front  St., 
Sunbury,  Pa, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Four  quilts,  one  quilted  (cat),  all  blanket 
interlined.  Traphagen,  Station  11,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
New  London,  Conn, _ 

CREAM  separator.  Economy  King,  model  166,  ca¬ 
pacity  600.  Like  new,  reasonable  or  will  trade. 
Ernst  Lampe,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

INCUBATOR  for  sale,  8,000  egg  Bundy  and  hatcher. 

Also  1,600  American  hot  water  heater  battery 
brooder  in  good  condition.  C.  McLeod,  Buena  Vista  1 
Road,  New  City,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Milk  bottle  and  can  washer  and  steamer 
four  quart  filler  and  capper  steam  boiler  and  cases. 
R.  Simon,  Sport  Hill  Road,  Easton,  Conn, _ 

HARDIE  Duplex  sprayer  outfit,  on  rubber,  speciaf 

equipment  set  on  tractor  seat  and  spray,  spray 
material,  all  $250.  Humphrey,  Suffern,  New  York, 


does  more  work  for  your  dollar 


60-70  HOURS  . . .  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


BREAK 


150  HOURS... DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


CUTS  SPRING  TRACTOR  COSTS  . . . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  FIVE  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  — gives  longer  service  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL  —  reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  —avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —  resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  —  protects  engine  parts 


C  * 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  15-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

e  •  e 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Deaters  sell  . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars  . . .  Trucks  . . .  Tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 
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A  Few 


agriculture  —  so 
strongly  advocated  in  the 
Northeast  for  the  past  two 
years  — ;  ran  into  trouble  last 
Summer,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  came  back  strongly.  As 


a  result,  both  its  advantages  and  some  of  its 
disadvantages  have  now  become  more  ap¬ 
parent.  There  has  been  a  decided  swing  to 
grassland  farming  in  the  dairy  section  of 
northwestern  Vermont  and,  as  a  result  of  some 
rather  intensive  promotion  work,  acreages  of 
ladino  clover  and  brome  grass  have  been 
greatly  increased.  These  two  plants  seem  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  of  this 
area  and  are  important  additions  to  our  forage 
crop  list. 

The  making  of  grass  silage  had  become 
common  and,  as  a  result  of  its  being  tried  on 
so  many  farms,  dairymen  had  accumulated  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  what  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  putting  up  of  a  satisfactory  type 
of  silage.  A  few  had  reached  the  point  where 
they  were  about  ready  to  discard  crops,  such 
as  grain,  corn  and  other  annual  forages,  and 
concentrate  on  permanent  hay,  depending  on 
good  fertilization  practices  and  occasional  re- 
seedings  to  maintain  satisfactory  stands. 

However,  the  near  drought  conditions  of 
the  Summer  of  1949  demonstrated  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  an  all-grass  agriculture. 
What  is  even  more  important,  it  likewise 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  present  day 
farm  operator  to  make  quick  adjustments  to 
meet  changing  weather  conditions.  On  a  large 
number  of  farms  during  the  past  year  late 
plantings  of  corn,  Sudan  grass,  millet  and 
grain  crops  for  hay  went  far  to  make  up  for 
the  short  pastures  and  poor  growth  on 
petmanen  t  meadows. 

Corn  Still  a  Basic  Crop 

The  experience  of  1949  very 
clearly  showed  that  corn  was  still 
one  of  the  basic  crops  needed  in 
dairy  farming.  There  had  been 
some  decline  in  corn  plantings  in 
the  Northeast  during  the  past  few 
years  because  of  its  high  labor  re¬ 
quirements  and  also  because  the 
crop  growing  seasons  had  been 
quite  favorable  to  grass  growth. 

Some  people  were  even  going  so 
far  as  to  talk  of  corn  being  on  the 
way  out.  However,  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  last  Spring  that 
the  hay  crop  would  £>e  on  the  low 


doubt  but  that  it  still  has  its  place  —  and  a 
very  important  place  —  in  dairy  farming  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  progress  made  in  growing  high 
yielding  hay  crops.  Over  the  years,  seasons 
especially  favorable  for  grass  have  usually 
been  unfavorable  for  corn.  The  opposite  is  also 
true,  thus  making  a  combination  of  grass  and 
corn  in  northern  Vermont  an  excellent  practice 
on  dairy  farms. 

Improved  Machinery  A  Great  Help 

Improved  farm  machinery  also  demon-  Qne  tyJ>e  of  improvised  irrigation  that  was 

strated  its  place  in  bringing  about  quick  ad-  last  Summer.  This  sprinkler  set-up  was  installed 

justments  in  cropping  practices.  Many  dairy-  on  the  farm  of  Fay  Chadwick,  Sheldon,  Vt.  Its  use 

men  decided  almost  overnight  to  put  in  an 

additional  five  or  10  acres  of  corn;  within  a 

period  of  two  or  three  days  the  land  was  i;  .  f  .  jut*  ,  ,  .  ,  ... 

plowed,  fitted  and  planted.  This  would  have  ^  *  ‘y  n  S 

been  out  of  the  question  in  the  days  of  horse-  ,  .  ■  "V  '  ,?  .  .°rrJf  ,  .  ls  s  1  ,  !l’ 

j  ■  *  Tiru-i  ■  ,  ..  leading  variety.  Individually,  by  farmers,  and 

drawn  equipment.  While  on  some  farms  it  A.  j  _  .  ,.  .  .  .:  .  ’ 

.  u,  u  *•  ju  u  u-  through  demonstration  plots,  there  is  a  con- 

might  be  questioned  how  much  machinery  was  . _ .  ,  r  ,,  .’  _  “  , 

.  ,  A.  ,.  u  u  u*  stant  search  for  other  varieties  adapted  to 

justified,  this  same  machinery  has  brought  a  p 


kept  this  stand  of  red  clover  and  timothy  in  good 

condition. 


special  conditions  and  some  excellent  ones 


flexibility  to  farm  practice  that  cannot  be  , _ f  ,  ,  ,  .,  .... 

■  ,  ,  have  been  found,  but  they  are  still  minor  in 

over  oo  e  .  comparison  with  the  29-3.  Among  the  open 

This  increased  acreage  of  corn,  combined  pollinated  varieties  the  West  Branch  Sweep- 

with  the  trend  toward  grass  silage,  made  a  stake  seems  to  be  near  the  top. 

field  day  for  the  sellers  and  builders  of  silos.  r™ _  _  ,  ,  . 

On  one  short  15-mile  stretch  of  road,  last  Fall  +ni  f  °.  course>  many  airymen  w  .0 

11  new  silos  were  counted.  Th.s  did  not  in-  Jhf ,S‘Ze  *n  ?  =orn  pla"‘  lst.the  most 

elude  two  or  three  that  were  rebuilt  or  en-  •  U  u  “T.  Tt 

larged  to  take  care  of  the  grass  and  corn  crop.  .  .  '  ^  S1Ze-  3n  wel®  0  ma  er 

produced  per  acre,  is  very  encouraging.  More 


Hybrid  Corn  Is  Popular 
The  hybrid  corn  varieties  that  have  become 


and  more  dairymen  seem  to  be  sold  on  the 
idea  that  space  inside  of  a  cow  is  valuable; 
thus  they  are  more  concerned  with  the  quality 


so  popular  in  the  last  few  years  also  contri-  Gf  the  feed  that  goes  into  that  space  rather 

buted  their  part  in  meeting  the  emergency.  It  than  the  production  of  mere  bulk  of  material, 

it  highly  probable  that  at  least  half  of  the  corn 

acreage  planted  in  northern  Vermont  at  the  or  age  Harvesters^Save  Labor 

present  time  is  hybrid  variety.  At  the  top  of  \  /The  labor  load  at  harvest  time  is  being  con¬ 
siderably  lightened  in  much  of  the 
Northeastern  dairy  section 
through  the  increased  use  of  for¬ 
age  harvesters.  Those  machines 
that  have  interchangeable  heads, 
which  make  it  possible  to  use 
them  for  the  harvesting  of  grass 
silage,  chopped  dry  hay  or  corn, 
are  by  far  the  most  popular  even 
though  their  cost  is  high.  Under 
present  day  conditions  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find  extra  help 
for  haying  and  silo  filling;  so,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost  of  equipment, 
farmers  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  those  machines  that  make 
them  independent  of  manpower. 
Much  of  this  high  cost  type  of 

side,  a  very  large  percentage  of  :  ——  -  rr—rrrrT..^.  eqUjpmen^  js  usecj  on  limited  acre- 

dairy  farmers  once  more  got  out  Sudan  grass  saved  the  day  during  last  year’s  drought  on  many  dairy  farms  ages,  but  there  is  some  hope  that, 

their  plows,  harrows,  corn  plant-  in  the  Northeast.  This  excellent  stand  of  Sudan  grass  carried  35  cotes  on  like  the  hay  baler,  it  will  become 

and  cultivators  and  turned  three  acres  during  the  worst  part  of  the  dry  spell,  on  the  farm  of  R.  C. 


over  acreages  much  in  excess  of 
the  past  several  years.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  this  corn 
was  planted  after  the  first  of  July, 
which  is  usually  considered  the 
deadline  in  northern  Vermont, 
there  were  very  few  crop  failures 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  yield  was 
extraordinarily  high.  Maturity 
was  good  and  even  the  latest 
planted  reached  milk  stage.  Some 
corn  was  planted  on  land  that 
normally  would  have  been  too  wet 
for  this  crop  but,  because  of  the 
continued  dry  weather  through 
the  growing  season  and  well  into 
the  late  Fall,  it  was  possible  both 
to  cultivate  and  to  harvest  the 
crop  without  difficulty. 

It  is  seldom  that  northern  Ver¬ 
mont  has  what  might  be  regarded 
as  really  good  corn  growing 
weather,  but  exceptional  years 
bring  exceptional  results.  In  a 


McWilliams  in  Franklin  County,  Vermont. 


increasingly  important  in  doing 
custom  work  for  a  neighborhood. 

The  forage  harvester  teams  up 
very  well  with  trench  silos  which 
are  being  built  in  considerable 
number  in  certain  sections.  Trench 
silos  are  not  adapted  to  all  farms, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
rapidly  they  increase  around  some 
pioneer  in  the  community  who 
builds  the  first  one  and  finds  it 
satisfactory.  Experiment  stations 
and  research  institutes  are  im¬ 
portant  in  their  place  but,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  much  of  the 
worthwhile  research  into  advanced 
farm  practice  is  made  by  individ¬ 
ual  farmers  who  carry  their  own 
risk  while  serving  as  an  example 
for  their  neighbors. 

Sudan  Grass  a  Good  Drought 
Crop 

Sudan  grass  acreage  was  un¬ 


improved  farm  machinery  has  made  possible  quick  adjustments  in  farming 

operations,  helping  to  offset  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  This  modern  doubtedly  at  an  all  time  high  last 

season  without  much  rain  and  with  haling  outfit  is  being  used  to  advantage  on  the  Stilphen  Farm,  St.  year  jn  this  near  drought  area. 

,  ,  .  ,  .  Albans,  Vt.,  where  an  excellent  stand  of  top  quality  mixed  clover  and  TT  „  .  ,, 

generally  warm  days  and  nights,  timothy  is  being  harvested.  Farm  manager  Alfred  Cummings  is  running  Here  again  the  season 
the  fast  growing  corn  crop  left  no  the  tractor. 


was  fairly 
(Continued  on  Page  330) 


Lessons  from 
Last  Year's  Drought 

By  R.  C.  McWilliams 
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They  All  Raise  Good  Pullets 

MOST  poultrymen  replace  their  flocks  each 
year  with  pullets.  The  goal  in  brooding 
and  rearing  is  to  obtain  pullets  that  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  capable  of  laying  large  numbers 
of  eggs.  That  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
attain  this  goal  is  readily  shown  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  methods  used.  It  is  seldom  that  two  poul¬ 
trymen  have  exactly  the  same  method  in  rais¬ 
ing  pullets,  yet  both  may  get  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  - 

Every  poultryman  worthy  of  the  name  be¬ 
lieves  in  obtaining  quality  chicks.  Quality  in 
their  minds  means  chicks  that  are  vigorous 
and  healthy,  from  high-producing  parentage. 
Let’s  look  at  some  methods  of  raising  used  by 
successful  poultrymen. 

Pullets  on  Porches 

Partly  because  it-  took  more  time  and  labor, 
and  partly  because  of  disease,  ravages  by  dogs, 
foxes  and  owls,  Bryant  Olin  abandoned  the 
range  shelters  and  poultry  pasture  to  raise  his 
Leghorn  pullets  in  houses  and  on  porches.  Mr. 
Olin,  who  farms  with  his  father  Ralph  on  their 
300-acre  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 
keeps  2,400  to  3,000  layers. 

The  Olins  are  convinced  that 
they  are  now  raising  pullets  as 
healthy  and  as  good  layers  as  those 
formerly  raised  on  range.  They 
start  two  broods  of  1,200  to  1,500 
each — 0ne  brood  in  January,  the 
other  in  May  or  September.  They 
use  six  10  foot  by  12  foot  houses 
with  electric  hovers  and  250  chicks 
under  each  hover.  Bryant  Olin 
likes  electric  hovers  and  believes 
that  chicks  raised  under  them 
feather  faster  and  better  than 
those  raised  in  heated  houses.  The 
temperature  at  the  hover  s  edge 
when  the  chicks  are  staited  is  95 
degrees  F.  and  this  is  reduced  five 
degrees  each  week.  Chicks  staited 
in  January  have  heat  for  eight 
to  10  weeks;  those  started  in  May  have  heat 
for  a  lesser  time,  or  about  four  weeks. 

Before  starting,  the  Olins  thoroughly  clean 
and  disinfect  the  house.  To  insulate  the  floor, 
a  layer  of  felt  paper  is  used,  covered  with  five 
inches  of  straw  and  two  inches  of  shavings. 
Damp  shavings  are  replaced  daily  with  dry 
ones.  A  chick  guard  of  wallboard  one  foot 
high  is  used  until  the  birds  fly  over  it.  At  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks  the  paper,  straw, 
and  shavings  are  removed  and  the  chicks  are 
put  on  a  three-quarter  inch  mesh  wire.  They 
remain  on  wire,  and  on  slats  on  the  porches, 
until  they  go  into  the  laying  house.  The  house 
is  cleaned  twice  for  each  brood.  Since  the 
porches  are  higher,  they  are  cleaned  at  the 
end  of  the  brooding  season. 

The  Olins  use  a  commercial  mash  which  is 
supplemented  with  home-grown  grains  as 
recommended  by  the  feed  company.  Starting 
mash  alone  is  fed  for  six  weeks,  then  giain  is 
added  until,  at  eight  weeks,  they  are  getting 
40  per  cent  grain  to  60  per  cent  starter  mash. 
The  starter  is  gradually  replaced  with  grow¬ 
ing  mash.  At  10  weeks  the  chicks  are  getting 
60  per  cent  growing  mash  and  40  per 
grain.  This  is  their  ration  until  they  aie  lay¬ 
ing  30  per  cent.  Then  they  are  changed  to  a 
laying  mash  and  hen  pellets  are  added  until 

maximum  production  is  reached.  _ 

Mr.  Olin  makes  it  easy  for  the 
birds  to  eat.  Four  types  of  feeders 
are  used  during  the  pullets 
growth.  The  first  is  a  flat  plywood 
feeder,  one  foot  wide,  two  feet 
long,  and  one  inch  deep,  with 
hardware  cloth  placed  on  top  of 
the  feed.  These  are  placed  partly 
under  and  partly  out  of  the  hover. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  small  chick 
feeders  replace  these,  and  as  the 
chicks  grow,  two  other  sizes  of 
feeders  are  used.  At  first,  small 
water  fountains  are  used.  Later 
the  water  is  piped  to  the  porches, 
and  the  chicks  drink  from  auto¬ 
matic  waterers. 

The  chicks  are  watched  closely 
at  the  start.  At  least  twice  daily 
the  hovers  are  raised  and  all  the 
chicks  are  driven  out.  Later  the 


houses  are  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  back 
under  the  hover.  This  trains  them  to  get  out 
and  eat  and  drink.  It  also  promotes  good 
feathering. 

Bryant  Olin  is  sold  on  their  system,  so  much 
so  that  he  is  building  a  new  brooder  house,  a 
porch  arrangement.  The  new  porch  is  206  feet 
long  by  26  feet  wide.  Included  under  the  porch 
roof  are  four  houses,  14  feet  by  24  feet.  He 
will  brood  500  in  each  house.  The  rest  of  the 
area  has  a  slat  floor  (instead  of  wire)  some 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is  in  sections 
which  are  removable.  The  uprights  of  the 
porch  are  far  enough  apart  so  that  he  can 
clean  between  them  with  a  power  shovel. 

Pullets  Grown  Indoors 

Other  good  poultrymen  have  other  good 
ways  of  growing  pullets.  Foxes  are  also 
numerous  in  eastern  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 
In  fact,  they  were  so  numerous,  and  so  de¬ 
structive  to  poultry  on  range,  that  Marshall 
Minot  of  Richland  decided  to  grow  his  pullets 
inside.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  done 
this  with  no  loss  from  foxes  and  no  greater 
loss  than  before  from  disease. 

Mr.  Minot  raises  2,400  to  3,000  New  Hamp- 


In  order  to  avoid  losses  from  dogs,  foxes  and  owls,  the  White  Leghorn 
pullets  on  the  Olin  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  are  raised  to  healthy 

maturity  in  houses  and  on  porches. 

shires  and  Barred  Rocks  each  year.  He  starts 
half  of  them  in  December  or  January  and  the 
other  half  in  either  April  or  May.  He  broods 
the  chicks  in  a  large  room,  24  feet  by  35  feet, 
using  the  under-floor  heating  system.  The 
pipes  in  the  concrete  supply  the  heat.  There 
are  no  stoves  nor  hovers. 

At  first  each  chick  has  one  half  square 
foot  of  floor  space.  This  is  doubled  when  the 
birds  are  six  weeks  old  by  allowing  them 
the  run  of  another  room  the  same  size.  At  10 
weeks  the  space  is  again  doubled.  They  are 
placed  in  laying  quarters  at  five  to  five  and 
a  half  months  where  they  have  four  square 
feet  per  bird.  Temperature  at  the  beginning  is 
80  degrees  F.  Starting  at  two  weeks,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  until  heat  is  taken  away  altogether 
when  the  birds  are  eight  to  10  weeks  old. 

Like  the  Olins,  Marshall  Minot  uses  several 
sized  feed  hoppers.  The  birds  are  first  fed  mash 
in  small  18-inch  chick  hoppers.  Later  these 
are  changed  for  four  foot  hoppers  and,  as  the 
birds  mature,  to  large  eight  foot  hoppers. 

Plenty  of  feeding  space  is  provided.  Mash  only 
is  fed  up  to  six  weeks  at  which  time  pellets 
cent  are  added  to  the  ration.  He  starts  with  one 
part  pellets  to  four  parts  mash.  At  12  weeks 
they  are  getting  half  and  half.  Pellets  are  in¬ 
creased  until  at  19  weeks  they  are  getting  four 


. ' 

>  '  '  . .  . 


Underfloor  heating  has  been  used  in  this  well  constructed  poultry  house  in 
raising  this  nice  flock  of  Barred  Rock  pullets  on  the  farm  of  Marshall  Minot 

in  Oswego  County,  New  York. 


parts  pellets  to  one  of  mash.  A  flushing  mash 
is  used  from  time  to  time. 

With  this  system  Mr.  Minot  has  been  able 
to  raise  a  larger  percentage  of  birds  than  he 
did  on  range,  and  it  takes  less  of  his  time  and 
labor.  He  has  been  pleased  with  the  pullets 
that  he  has  grown  inside. 

Pullets  on  Pasture 

Then  there  is  Oscar  Enyedy  of  Big,  Flats, 
Chemung  County,  who  for  20  years  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  success  raising  Leghorn  pullets 
outdoors  on  good  pasture.  His  range  system 
results  in  some  losses  by  predators,  but  it 
produces  husky  pullets  with  plenty  of  pigment. 

Mr.  Enyedy  starts  two  broods  of  2,000  each, 
one  about  February  1  and  the  other  six  weeks 
later.  He  saves  labor  when  the  chicks  are  small 
by  keeping  them  in  batteries.  To  provide 
ample  room,  he  gradually  reduces  the  chicks 
in  each  battery  compartment  .from  100  at  first 
to  50  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  He  then  re¬ 
moves  them  from  the  battery  and  places  them 
under  electric  hovers  in  lots  of  200.  They  are 
kept  here  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old,  when 
they  are  placed  on  range  in  shelters,  150 
to  each  shelter. 

Care  of  the  chicks  while  in  the 
batteries  takes  but  little  time  and 
labor.  The  temperature  is  con¬ 
trolled  automatically.  He  starts  the 
chicks  at  95  degrees  F.;  this  is 
lowered  five  degrees  each  week. 
The  room  is  kept  at  65  degrees. 
The  chicks  are  watered  and  fed 
twice  daily.  Mr.  Enyedy  believes 
that  the  humidity  of  the  battery 
room  is  important.  He  keeps  the 
humidity  at  70  degrees.  He  uses 
ground  corn  cobs,  home-grown, 
for  litter  under  the  hovers.  This 
litter  is  stirred  from  time  to  time; 
the  wet  litter  is  removed  and  new 
added;  otherwise  the  litter  is 
used  year  after  year.  Fountains 
and  feeders  are  all  on  wire  plat¬ 
forms. 

Oscar  Enyedy  likewise  has  his  own  system 
of  feeding.  The  first  two  days  he  feeds  a  fine¬ 
ly  ground  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
wheat,  also  chick  grit.  Mash  only  is  fed  from 
the  second  day  until  six  weeks  when  he  starts 
a  grain  ration  containing  equal  parts  of  whole 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  By  eight  weeks  the 
birds  are  eating  this  mixture  well.  They  are 
then  put  on  range  and  are  fed  this  grain 
mixture  and  a  commercial  growing  mash, 
equal  parts,  until  they  go  into  the  laying 
house.  He  feeds  a  sulfaquinoxaline  mash  to 
prevent  coccidiosis  whenever  he  thinks,  by 
the  looks  and  actions  of  the  birds,  that  they 
need  it.  Both  grain  and  mash  are  fed  in 
covered  hoppers.  Mr.  Enyedy  does  one  thing 
that  most  poultrymen  do  not  do  —  he  keeps 
an  extra  feed  hopper  on  each  range  shelter 
for  timid  birds. 

The  birds  get  10  acres  of  clean  range  and 
a  good  pasture  each  year.  Mr.  Enyedy  puts 
poultry  on  the  same  field  but  once  every  four 
years.  Each  year  he  uses  a  new  seeding  grown 
from  a  mixture  of  three  pounds  of  white 
clover,  five  pounds  of  alsike  clover,  five  pounds 
of  timothy,  and  one  pound  of  ladino  clover. 
This  is  seeded  the  year  previous  with  wheat. 
While  on  range  the  flock  is  watered  from  50- 
gallon  barrels  with  automatic  waterers  at¬ 
tached;  water  is  drawn  there  by 
tractor  in  a  300-gallon  tank. 

It  is  a  big  job  to  raise  4,000 
pullets,  and  Mr.  Enyedy’s  system 
saves  labor  .when  the  chicks  are 
small.  He  prefers  to  grow  birds  on 
range  with  good  pasture  in  spite 
of  time  and  labor  involved.  He 
likes  the  pullet  that  he  gets 
when  it  is  mature.  In  spite  of 
losses  from  hawks,  foxes  ahd  other 
causes,  he  has  been  able  to  raise 
90  per  cent  of  chicks  started,  and 
feels  that  the  saving  in  feed  helps 
compensate  for  these  losses. 

These  are  some  of  the  systems 
that  practical  poultrymen  are 
using  successfully.  It  always  pays 
to  study  your  own  farm  conditions 
and  then  use  the  program  which  is 
best  suited  to  your  particular 
needs.  Ernest  C.  Grant 
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Here’s  a  new  way  to 


It’s  LOW-COST  and  POWERTUL! 


KILL 

MORE 

WEEDS 


98%  Active  ingredients... Both  the  highly  aromatic  base  oil  and  the 
added  pentachlorophenol  are  toxic  to  weeds.  Together  they  have 
great  weed-killing  power. 

Low  Cost. ..Concentrated,  with  its  own  emulsifier,  Shell  Weedkiller 
130  goes  a  long  way  when  mixed  with  water  as  recommended. 

Timing  less  Critical... Its  rapid  evaporation  rate  allows  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  timing  of  Weedkiller  130  applications. 

General  Use... Ideal  for  weed  control  in  many  crops,  in  farm  yards, 
hedgerows  and  along  highways. 

In  Vineyards  ...Ground  application  replaces  cultivation  and  hoeing 
. . .  eliminates  mechanical  root  damage. 


A  Shell  WEEDKILLER  for  every  purpose 

Weedkiller  10 .  . .  for  selective  weeding  of  carrots  and  re¬ 
lated  crops. 

Weedkiller  11...  for  selective  weeding  of  flax  grown  for 
seed. 

Weedkiller  20 ...  a  contact  herbicide  for  general  weed 
control. 

Weedkiller  30 ...  a  general  purpose  emulsion  herbicide. 

Weedkiller  40 . . .  contains  40%  2,  4-D  ester. 

Weedkiller  60  Amine  .  .  .  contains  4  pounds  per  gallon 
2, 4-D  Amine. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 

Los  Angales  •  Houston  •  Sf.  Louis  •  (hicago  •  Cleveland  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Newark 


FOR  GARDEN  AND  FARM 


Plant  it,  fertilize  it,  cultivate  it  with  PLANET 
JR. — from  Garden  Tractors,  to  Hand  Tools, 
to  Equipment  for  big  tractors. 

Buy  a  PLANET  JR.  and  have  the  best  results. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  3461  North  Fifth  Street,  Philo.  40,  Po. 


“Daylight  Saving”  on  the 
Farm 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
August  3,  1918 

We  have  now  had  about  four 
months  of  “daylight  saving,”  and  I 
can  say  positively  that  so  far  as  it 
affects  farmers  in  this  section  it  is  a 
serious  handicap  and  detriment.  I 
can  see  nc  reason  why  the  same  dis¬ 
advantages  of  daylight  saving  that  we 
find  here  should  not  apply  to  farmers 
in  practically  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  be  much  more  than  the  saving  of 
light  realized  by  the  plan.  A  loss  of 
only  $15  per  farm  would  be  equal  to 
the  festimated  saving  to  the  country 
of  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

This  is  only  another  and  striking 
example  of  how  little  the  ones  who 
passed  this  law  know  about  or  con¬ 
sider  the  convenience  of  the  toilers 
on  the  farms.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  per  cent  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  ever  rise  early  enough  in 
the  Summer  time  to  see  the  sun  rise. 

In  the  Spring  during  the  planting 
season,  rising  at  the  usual  hour  for 
farmers,  as  fai'mers  had  to  conform 
to  the  change  because  of  hired  help, 
meeting  trains,  delivering  milk,  etc., 
it  meant  an  hour’s  work  to  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  dark.  Later  it  meant 
working  around  in  the  dew-laden 
grass  with  wet  feet  and  everything 
covered  with  mud.  In  haying  time, 
the  hay  would  just  begin  to  make 
nicely  by  time  to  go  to  dinner,  it 
would  be  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
before  we  could  begin  to  haul  it  in. 
The  same  holds  true  with  the  grain. 
Cannot  do  much  with  it  until  the 
short  afternoon  is  here.  With  many 
mornings  foggy  and  many  more  a 
heavy  dew  we  can  do  very  little  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  With 
many  crops,  notably  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  potatoes,  cultivating  when 
wet  with  dew  on  tends  to  spread  the 
diseases  that  live  on  the  plants. 

This  time  of  the  year  we  go  through 
our  cultivated  crops  like  cabbage, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  to  cut  out  the 
weeds  that  escaped  the  cultivators, 
but  with  potatoes  knee  high  and  corn 
head  high  it  is  not  fit  to  get  into  these 
crops  before  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon.  Later,  when  we  are  harvesting 
our  crops  we  always  used  to  get  up 
as  soon  as  we  could  see  to  work  and 
under  the  daylight-saving  plan  we 
will  lose  an  hour  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  i 

No  other  class  of  people  in  the 
country  today  are  doing  as  much  to 
help  win  the  war  as  the  farmers. 
They  are  working  12  to  14  hours 
every  day,  with  no  certainty  of  mak¬ 
ing  ends  meet  and  in  many  cases 
hardly  breaking  even.  Where  is  there 
any  other  considerable  number  of 
men  working  more  than  eight  or  at 
the  most  nine  hours  per  day,  with  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturday? 

Long  Island  H.  R.  Talmage 


Wild  Greens  m  the  Spring 

There  comes  a  time  each  early 
Spring  when  we  find  appetite  lag¬ 
ging.  We  have  wearied  of  the  canned 
or  stored  vegetables  from  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  garden,  but  are  reminded  by 
the  chill  winds  that  it  will  be  yet 
some  time  before  the  garden  supplies 
new  stores.  Then  it  is  that  we  put 
on  old  clothes,  take  basket  and  knife, 
and  go  for  a  long  walk  along  pasture 
fence,  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and 
through  the  woodlot,  in  search  of 
our  Spring  tonic.  This  gathering  of 
greens  has  long  been  one  of  the  first 
rites  of  Spring,  handed  down  for 
generations.  Perhaps  the  ramble  it¬ 
self  is  part  of  the  tonic,  such  as 
noting  the  returning  birds,  the  new 
shoots  of  woodland  plants,  and  the 
smell  of  the  warming  earth,  which 
puts  new  life  in  our  veins. 

Among  the  old  standbys  that  we 
heap  in  the  basket  each  year  are 
dandelions.  We  feel  a  grim  pleasure 
in  eating  them,  thinking  it  a  proper 
revenge  for  their  encroaching  on  our 
lawn.  We  gather  winter  cress,  (river 
salad  as  it  is  known  in  these  parts), 
nettle,  curled  dock,  sorrel,  marsh 
marigold,  chicory,  mustard,  purslane 
or  pusley,  lambs’  quarters,  milkweed, 
and  the  very  first  tender  shoots  of 
the  pokeweed.  Care  must  be  taken 
with  pokeweed  that  no  part  of  the 
root  is  garnered  with  the  shoots,  as 
the  root  is  bitter  and  poisonous.  We 
gather  these  harvests  in  quantity  as 
they  all  shrink  with  the  cooking. 

The  tedious  part  of  the  work  is 
picking  over  of  the  leaves  to  dis¬ 
card  bits  of  dry  grass,  washing  many 
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times  in  fresh  water.  Any  one  of 
these  greens  may  be  eaten  alone  if 
gathered  in  sufficient  quantity,  but 
our  favorite  method  is  to  combine 
them,  as  the  milder  ones  are  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  spicy  flavor  of  sorrel, 
dandelion,  and  winter  cress.  When 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  greens  are 
placed  in  a  large  pot,  and  boiling 
water  poured  over.  I  let  them  stand 
for  a  moment,  drain,  add  a  very  small 
amount  of  fresh  boiling  water,  cover 
and  cook  until  tender,  taking  care 
not  to  overcook.  Seasoned,  dress  with 
melted  butter  or  bacon  fat,  vinegar 
if  desired,  and  served  hot,  here  is  re¬ 
freshment  for  the  tired  tongue. 

Dandelion,  water  cress,  winter 
cress,  and  sorrel  we  also  eat  un¬ 
cooked,  as  a  green  salad,  dressed 
with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice;  or  as 
a  wilted  salad,  with  a  dressing  of 
diced  bacon,  shaved  onion,  a  bit  of 
sugar,  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar, 
the  greens  being  added  after  the 
bacon  is  tried  out,  covered,  and 
heated  until  just  wilted.  Another 
favorite  method  of  serving  greens  at 
our  house  is  to  utilize  the  leftover 
ones  by  putting  them  in  a  casserole 
with  a.  bit  of  chopped  onion  and 
toasted  bread  crumbs  between  the 
layers,  pouring  sour  cream  over  all. 
This  is  heated  in  the  oven  until 
bubbling  and  slightly  browned. 
Sorrel  alone  makes  a  delicious  soup 
that  tastes  like  the  essence  of  Spring, 
and  it  is  highly  prized  in  French 
restaurants.  To  make  this,  take  one- 
half  pound  of  sorrel,  one  quart  of 
water,  one  cup  hot  milk,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Shred  the  well  washed 
sorrel,  cook  gently  in  the  butter  a 
few  minutes,  but  do  not  brown.  Add 
the  boiling  water,  cook  10  minutes. 
Pour  this  mixture  '  slowly  into  the 
beaten  eggs,  stirring  the  while.  Add 
the  milk,  cook  two  minutes,  and 
serve  at  once  with  toasted  croutons. 
Besides  adding  to  the  general  pot  of 
greens,  the  young  shoots  of  poke  and 
milkweed  may  be  cooked  as  we  do 
asparagus.  Served  creamed,  or 
dressed  with  butter  and  lemon  juice, 
or  chopped  hardboiled  egg,  or 
Hollandaise  sauce,  this  is  a  delicacy 
already  relished  by  many  country 
folk. 

However  you  may  prefer  your 
greens,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  get 
you  to  the  poor  man’s  market,  in 
field  and  wood,  there  to  find  food  fit 
for  the  gods  and  free  for  the  garen- 
ing.  r.  f.  c. 


Tenant’s  Rights  to  Hay  in 
Mow 

I  have  rented  this  farm  for  $500  a 
year  cash  rent  and  have  been  here 
four  years.  I  have  accumulated  quite 
a  lot  of  extra  hay  over  what  I  found 
when  I  moved  here;  also  have 
furnished  all  seeds.  The  owner  for¬ 
bids  me  to  move  this  hay.  There  is 
no  written  contract,  no  promise  to 
leave  any  surplus.  g.  d.  w. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

If  all  of  this  hay  was  cut  by  the 
tenant  during  his  occcupancy  „on  the 
farm,  it  belongs  to  the  tenant  and  he 
can  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it 
as  he  sees  fit.  It  has  always  been  our 
understanding  that  a  landlord  has  no 
rights  to  any  hay  already  cut  by  a 
tenant. 


Tomatoes  will  tolerate  a  little  shade 
but  grow  better  in  full  sunlight. 
These  fruitful  hybrid  tomatoes  are 
being  tied  in  the  1949  garden  of  Dr. 
D.  F.  Jones  at  Mulberry  Hill,  Conn., 
by  Catherine  Van  Aken  of  Hamden. 
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This  is  it -the  Wedge  Grip  that  gives  Super-Sure-Grips  the 
traction  and  pulling  power  that  no  other  tire  can  equal.  It’s 
easy  to  see  why.  Those  big,  husky  lugs  are  set  closer  together  at 
the  shoulder  than  at  the  center  of  the  tread.  As  a  result,  the 
soil  is  wedged  between  the  lugs  while  they  are  in  the  ground, 
released  when  the  lugs  come  free  — giving  Super-Sure-Grips 
the  sure,  positive  hold  that  means  greatest  pull.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  way  the  soil  is  scattered  and  sluiced  out 
at  the  sides  when  the  lugs  flare  wide  at  the  shoulders,  as  they 
do  in  other  tires. 


SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  pull  where  other  tires  won't  because 
these  great  tires  have  Goodyear  WEDGE-GRIP  action  with 


Farmers  say  Super-Sure-Grips  pull 
where  other  tires  won’t— and  they  prove 
their  confidence  in  Super-Sure-Grips  hy 
voting  them  their  first  choice  tractor  tire ! 
For  day-in,  day-out  work  in  the  fields  has 
shown  them  that  Goodyear’s  straight-bar 
Wedge-Grip  action  gives  them  the  grip  and 
pull  they  want.  They  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  pays  to  buy  the  tire  of  proved 


Straight  fugs  for  maximum  traction— another 
important  advantage  you  find  in  Goodyear 
tires.  Note  how  every  husky  Goodyear  lug  is  a 
straight  cutting  bar,  extending  straight  across 
the  tire’s  crown.  There’s  no  toe-in  at  the  center, 
no  curve  to  cut  down  traction.  Instead,  every 
inch  of  every  lug  pulls  equally  for  its  full 
length  and  depth,  assuring  you  not  only  great¬ 
est  pull,  hut  more  evenly  distributed  wear, 
longer  wear. 


O-P-E-N  at  the  center.  You’ll  find  no  hooks,  no 
knobs,  no  elbows,  to  blunt  the  bite  of  this  great 
tire.  That’s  why  Goodyear’s  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R 
design  gives  sharper,  cleaner,  full-depth  pene¬ 
tration  —  a  soil-holding  grip  for  the  “greatest 
pull  on  earth”— plus  positive  self -cleaning 
after  the  lugs  leave  the  ground.  No  wonder  it’s 
the  tractor  tire  most  farmers  want —  especially 
since  it  doesn’t  cost  a  penny  more! 


traction,  proved  longer  life  and  proved 
self-cleaning  advantages.  Why  don’t  you 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  so 
many  others— get  Goodyears  and  get  more 
for  your  money. 


We  think  you'll  like 

"THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD * 
Every  Sunday  — ABC  Network 


good/year 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Saper-Sure-Grip— T.M . 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Safeguard  Your  Dairy  Herd 

with  SULMET* 

SULFAMETHAZINE 


Highly  effective  against  Bacillary  Enteritis 
Calf  Scours  *  Pneumonia  *  Metritis  •  Acute  Mastitis 
Shipping  Fever  •  Foot  Rot  •  Calf  Diphtheria 


One  prompt  treatment  with  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  Lederle 
frequently  restores  normal  temperature  and  overcomes  infection 
in  an  animal  suffering  from  an  acute  bacterial  disease.  If  necessary, 
successive  treatments  should  be  given  once  a  day. 

Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  at  recommended  dosage  is  effective  for 
24  hours.  Its  fast  action  results  in  shortening  the  period  of  sickness 
and  costly  losses  from  prolonged  illness  are  avoided.  All  things 
considered — low  and  infrequent  dosage,  rapid  recovery,  time  and 
labor  saved  —  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  is  the  most  soundly  eco¬ 
nomical  of  the  miracle  sulfas. 

In  addition  to  udder  infusions  of  Aureomycin  Hydrochloride 
Ointment  Lederle,  cows  suffering  from  acute,  septic  mastitis 
should  be  treated  with  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine,  by  injection  or 
by  mouth. 

Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is  available  in  several  forms  to  suit  your 
need:  Powder,  Tablets,  Oblets*,  Solution  Injectable 
Veterinary  (available  by  or  on  a  veterinarian’s  prescription) 
Emulsion,  Solution  12.5%  (for  use  as  a  drench). 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  SULMET,  as  well  as  for 
best  management  practices  and  disease-control  procedures,  consult 
your  veterinarian. 

Read  carefully  the  circular  enclosed  in  the  package  for  best  re¬ 
sults  in  the  use  of  this  product. 

Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request.  *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Ct/nnamid  company 
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A  Few  Lessons  from  Last 
Year’s  Drought 

(Continued  from  Page  326) 

ideal  for  this  crop  that  has  its  re¬ 
quirement  of  dry  warm  fertile  soil. 
A  few  acres  of  Sudan  grass,  properly 
handled,  saved  many  a  dairy  herd 
from  hunger  last  Summer;  in  many 
cases  it  also  provided  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  hay  or  silage  for  winter 
feeding.  Farmers  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  planted  Sudan  grass  put  in  10, 
15  or  more  acres  of  the  crop.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  seed  dealers  were  able  to  get 
sufficient  seed  to  take  care  of  all  of 
the  needs;  fertilizer  dealers  also  had 
recovered  from  wartime  shortages  so 
that  this  good  forage  crop  had  the 
fertility  to  push  it  to  rapid  maturity. 
Under  the  conditions  of  1949,  one- 
half  acre  of  Sudan  grass  seems  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  a  dairy  cow 
through  the  grazing  season  if  proper¬ 
ly  managed.  It  should  not  be  too 
closely  grazed. 

Although  Sudan  grass  had  lost 
favor  in  those  years  of  cool  weather 
and  good  rainfall,  it  also  demon¬ 
strated,  as  did  corn,  that  it  can  come 
to  the  dairyman’s  rescue  in  time  of 
drought.  One  or  two  cases  of  loss  of 
cattle  through  Sudan  grass  poisoning 
appeared  during  !he  Summer.  Young 
plants  are  moi'e  apt  to  cause  poison¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  when  their  growth  has 
been  checked.  Sudan  grass  is  not  a 
foolproof  crop  by  any  means,  but  the 
risks  of  forage  poisoning  from  it  are 
far  less  than  the  risks  from  bloat  on 
many  grass  crops  which  are  com¬ 
monly  grown.  Last  year’s  success 
with  Sudan  grass  may  lead  some 
farmers  to  overlook  the  limitations 
that  it  has  on  a  moist  cold  soil,  but 
it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
the  place  for  it  is  on  dry  warm  soils. 
In  our  northern  sections  with  their 
normally  cool  climate,  it  is  not  suited, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  stand  wet 
feet. 

Grain  Crops  for  Grazing 

The  acreage  of  grain  crops  grown 
for  threshing  has  been  declining  in 
northern  Vermont'  in  recent  years. 
It  is  now  more  important  as  a  step 
in  getting  land  seeded  down  to 
clovers  and  grasses  than  for  its 
contribution  towards  the  grain  needs 
of  the  dairy  farm.  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  extension  workers  have 
been  advocating  for  some  time  that 
the  grain  crop  might  be  advantage¬ 
ously  pastured  off  rather  than  being 
allowed  to  mature.  This  allows  the 
new  seeding  to  get  more  moisture  be¬ 
fore  it  is  exhausted  by  the  ripening 
grain  crops;  also,  the  gradual  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cover  seems  to  be  better 
for  the  new  seeding  than  allowing 
the  grain  to  ripen  or  even  to  reach 
the  stage  where  it  is  cut  for  hay. 
This  past  year,  with  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  the  permanent  pastures  due 
to  the  drought,  more  grain  than  ever 
before  was  pastured  off  and,  while 
the  number  of  days  of  pasture  per 
acre  did  not  by  any  means  approach 
that  provided  by  Sudan  grass,  it  still 
was  an  important  contribution  in 
getting  the  cattle  through  the 
Summer. 

Some  acreages  of  grain  were  also 
cut  for  hay  that  normally  would  have 
been  left  to  ripen,  due  to  the  plague 
of  grasshoppers  that  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  Summer.  The 
grasshopper  plague  in  itself  led  to 
some  rather  interesting  experiments 
in  providing  Fall  pastures.  On  many 
fields  the  grasshoppers  cut  the  kernels 
from  the  oat  head  and  these,  falling 
to  the  ground,  provided  a  surprising 
amount  of  volunteer  oats  for  pasture. 
This  might  not  be  entirely  an  econo¬ 
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mic  thing  to  do  in  ordinary  years  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  oats  on  the 
ground  was  much  more  than  would 
normally  be  seeded.  In  any  event,  this 
was  very  welcome  feed  along  in  the 
late  Summer  before  the  meadows  had 
freshened  up  with  the  first  of  the 
Autumn  rains.  It  would  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  what  would  happen  if 
oats  were  broadcast  in  the  middle  of 
the  Summer  on  thin  meadows,  or  in 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  Oats  seem 
to  make  a  very  satisfactory  grade  of 
silage.  '  Several  dairymen  in  recent 
years  have  included  in  their  cropping 
program  sufficient  oats  for  filling  part 
or  all  of  at  least  one  silo.  As  with 
most  other  crops  ensiled,  the  results 
in  milk  production  are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  how  the  crop  is  produced  and 
handled. 

There  also  was  a  considerable  acre¬ 
age  of  oats,  barley  or  rye  planted  in 
August  or  September  to  furnish  fall 
grazing  and,  in  the  case  of  rye,  to 
furnish  some  early  spring  pastures. 
For  several  years  there  have  been  a 
few  who  have  put  in  rye  for  both 
fall  and  spring  feed,  but  the  practice 
has  not  been  very  generally  followed. 
There  are  now  many  acres  of  rye  in 
northern  Vermont  that  are  expected 
to  furnish  earlier  spring  pastures 
than  have  previously  been  available. 
With  us  rye  has  never  been  a  heavy 
yielding  crop,  and  on  many  farms  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  to  plant 
it-  where  the  ground  will  be  dry 
enough  early  in  the  Spring  to  pasture 
it  without  the  cattle  punching  it  up 
and  making  a  mudhole  rather  than  a 
pasture.  The  few  dairymen  who  have 
used  rye  pasture  for  two  or  three 
years  have  found  the  crop  very  valu¬ 
able  for  providing  much  needed 
green  feed  at  both  ends  of  the  pasture 
season.  Cattle  certainly  do  not  like 
rye  after  it  has  grown  much  over  six 
inches  high,  and  dairymen  may  hold 
off  too  late  in  the  Spring  oefore  they 
turn  the  cows  onto  it,  basing  their 
judgment  on  previous  experience 
with  such  crops  as  oats  or  grass.  The 
acreage  of  rye  planted  last  Fall  is 
large  enough  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
this  pasture  season,  there  will  be 
available  a  wide  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  which  to  determine  its 
permanent  value  in  future  forage  pro¬ 
duction  programs.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  who  planted  rye  last  year  are 
planning  to  seed  it  down  this  Spring 
by  scattering  the  grass  seed,  and 
possibly  some  fertilizer,  just  as  the 
frost  is  going  out  of  the  ground.  This 
also  is  a  practice,  fairly  common  in 
some  sections,  but  very  little  used  in 
northern  Vermont. 


Handy  Platform  for  Tractor 

An  easily  removable  platform  for 
the  rear  of  his  tractor  is  one  of  the 
handiest  tools  on  the  100  acre  dairy 
farm  of  Merton  Schambacher  in  Erin, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

The  platform,  three  feet  by  four 
feet,  weighs  about  65  pounds.  It  is 
made  of  rough  one  and  one-fourth 
inch  boards  four  feet  long,  and  two 
six-foot  two  by  four’s.  These  boards 
are  nailed  on  each  end  to  a  2x4  set 
edgeways.  It  is  placed  on-  the  tractor 
by  putting  the  ends  of  the  2x4’s 
under  the  rear  axle  and  letting  the 
platform  rest  on  the  curved  iron 
draw  bar  across  the  back  part.  Its 
weight  and  that  of  the  load  hold  it 
in  place. 

Mr.  Schambacher  uses  it  when 
hauling  milk  cans,  feed  crates  and 
the  like.  It  saves  hitching  to  a 
wheeled  vehicle  or  boat.  It  is  easy 
to  make,  easy  to  remove  or  put  in 
place,  and  handy.  e.  c.  g. 

New  York 


This  removable  platform  is  easily  made  and  is  handy  to  have. 
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You  make  better 
quality  hay...  faster ... 
with  a  smaller  crew . . . 


Win  the  race  against  weather.  Mow  4  acres  an  hour  with  the  McCormick 
semi-mounted  tractor  mower.  Among  its  many  advantages  are  V-belt  drive 
for  trouble-free,  smooth  operation;  easy  square  corners  without  knocking 
down  hay;  safety  cutterbar  breakaway  to  prevent  damage;  and  optional 
hydraulic  lift.  It  fits  most  tractors.  Attached  to  the  drawbar  in  minutes. 


The  tractor  driver  is  the  baling  crew  with  a  McCormick  heavy-duty,  engine- 
driven,  pickup  baler.  This  all-automatic  machine  bales  up  to  6  tons  an 
hour,  and  is  available  for  either  twine  or  wire  tie.  Fast,  yet  mighty  gentle; 
it  seals  the  precious  leaves  into  snugly-tied  bales.  Built  for  large  acreage 
and  constant  custom  operation.  Handles  heavy  windrows  smoothly. 


Mowing  is  made  easy  when  your  Farmall  tractor  is  equipped  with  its  own 
quick-attached  mounted  mower.  Easy  to  back  and  turn,  easy  to  get  into 
tight  corners;  all  the  features  and  speed  of  the  semi-mounted  mower  above. 
McCormick  A-21,  C-21,  A-24,  and  HM-24  mowers  have  hydraulic  lift. 


Family-sized  farm  baler.  The  McCormick  power  take-off  operated,  all-auto¬ 
matic  baler  is  ideal  for  baling  your  own  hay.  No  risky  delays — start  to 
bale  the  moment  your  hay  is  cured  to  finest  quality.  Bale  5  tons  an  hour, 
all  by  yourself.  A  Farmall  H  or  equivalent  tractor  will  power  this  machine; 


You  save  the  precious  leaves,  yet  rake  at  fast 
speeds,  with  the  McCormick  heavy-duty,  8-foot 
side  rake.  Ground  driven,  it’s  never  out  of  time 
■—makes  uniform  windrows  no  matter  how  you 
Vary  the  tractor  speed. 


Protein-rich  cured  hay  or  grass  silage — full  of 
vitamin  A — is  easier  to  make  with  a  McCormick 
hay  chopper.  It  picks  up  the  crop  from  the  wind¬ 
row,  chops  it  into  pre-selected  lengths,  blows  it 
into  a  trailing  box  or  truck. 


GET  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

All  the  McCormick  hay 
machines  shown  above, 
and  many  others,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  colorful,  fully 
illustrated  booklets.  To 
learn  more  about  the 
equipment  you  need, 
mail  the  coupon  below. 

No  obligation,  of  course. 

- 1 

International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  cost,  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  equipment  checked  below: 

I  1  Mowers  Q  Hay  loaders 

1~~1  Rakes  Q  Pickup  balers 

I  I  Field  hay  choppers 

My  hay  acreage  is 

Name  .  - _  _ -  . . 

Post  Office - - State  . . . 

My  1H  dealer  is  , - - - - ..  -  - - 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


See  your  IH  dealer  for  IH  5-Star  SERVICE  for 
all  your  farm  machines . . .  the  year  around! 


★  *  *  ★  * 

5-STAR 
SERVICE! 


v 
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Use  ROYSTER 

Fertilizer  / 
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Make  the  most  of  your  land!  Beat  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs  with  Royster  Fertilizer  and 
get  bigger,  better  yields.  Top -quality  fertilizer 
like  Field-Tested  Royster  helps  make  every  acre 
pay  off.  It’s  your  best  investment  .  . .  brings  back 
$10  for  every  one  dollar  you  spend.  j 

■  Royster  is  free-flowing  in  the  drill  .  .  .  doesn’t 
gum  or  clog  .;.T.  and  only  Royster  gives  you 
chemically  -  controlled  amounts  of  all  six  major 
plant  foods.  For  65  years  Royster  has  made  only 
one  quality  fertilizer— -the  finest.  See  your  Royster 
Agent  today!  j 

f.  $.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  major  farming  areas 


Royster’s  supplies  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  all  six 
plant  foods  needed  to  give 
your  crops  a  full  meal: 

NITROGEN  for  rapid  growth 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  for 
maturity  and  yield 

POTASH  for  health  and  quality 

—  PLUS  — 

CALCIUM  for  sturdy  plants 
SULFUR  for  vigor  and  tone 

MAGNESIUM  for  color  '  and 
snap 


We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

EVEBBEMIN6  STRAWBERRIES 

IN  9f|  DAYS 

FAMOUS  OEM  EVERBEARING.  Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  garden¬ 
ing,  Ybu‘11  pick  these  big  juicy  strawberries  by  July— or  your  money 
back !  Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear— will  start  by 
July  and  continue  bearing  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round 
berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-water¬ 
ing  short-cakes,  pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after 
they'll  bear  earliest  and  continue  right  up  to  freezing  time. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  50  for  250  for  1,000  for 

ISX'I ztrm  $302  $1222  $3002 


POSTPAID 

Fresh  plants 
shipped  from 
fields  closest 
to  your  home. 


Thousands  of  feeders 
on  thick  fibrous  roots. 
Stem's  plants  pro¬ 
duce  fast,  heavy 
crops. 


JUNE-BEARING  VARIETIES  —  Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bear.  Choose  from  these  popular  varieties: 

PREMIER  •  CATSKILL  •  SPARKLE  •  FAIRFAX 
50  for  $2.00,  100  for  $3.50,  250  for  $6.00,  1,000  for  $18.00  postpaid 

—  FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— GROUP  No.  30 - 

An  ample  supply  for  the  average  family— for  fresh  fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  {KiJ.lSS;  gSi'l}  °"'V  $8.00  postpaid 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE— SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Stern's  guarantees  these  plants 
unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  Cash  or  ardor  C.O.D. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Howard  or  Premier,  Catskill,  Fairland  Sparkle,  Path¬ 
finder:  25-$  1.25;  50-$2;  IOO-$3;  500-$I2;  I000-$20. 

Gem  and  Streamliner  Everbearing:  25-$l.75;  IOO-$5. 
Latham,  Gatineau,  Madawaska,  Early  Sunrise,  Monroe, 
Indian  Summer  Elverbearing  Raspberry:  25-$3.50;  1 00- 
$12.  Above  prices  shipment  prepaid.  Also  blueberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  asparagus.  State  inspected,  fresh 
dug  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

WALTER  K,  IWORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 

— 1  ■.  -  ■...■■■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  — . —  « — —  " 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catskill,  Robinson,  Sparkle,  Midland,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown.  Fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS,  PEN  FI  ELD,  NEW  YORK 


How  I  Get  Earlier  Tomatoes 

Protecting  plants  from  either  cold 
Spring  or  hot  Summer  weather  pays 
off  in  earlier  fruit  and  more  depend¬ 
able  bearing.  I  set  tomato  plants  in 
holes,  shelter,  them  with  hotcaps  or 
'  glass.  In  this  way  they  get  started 
about  30  days  ahead  of  normal  trans¬ 
planting.  Then  by  the  time  the  warm 
weather  comes,  they  are  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  ready  to  grow  right 
away;  the  holes  had  given  protection 
and  the  caps  absorbed  sunlight  like 
a  window.  To  prevent  hot  weather 
casualties,  I  use  a  straw  mulch  four 
to  six  inches  deep  in  a  broad  strip 
on  each  side  of  the  rows.  This  not 
only  conserves  moisture,  but  pro¬ 
tects  the  soil  and  root!s  from  exces¬ 
sive  heat. 

I  make  my  tomato  rows  six  or 
seven  feet  apart,  to  give  plenty  of 
feeding  space  and  to  provide  a  broad 
area  for  moisture  conservation  with 
I  the  mulch.  If  there  is  a  single  row, 
no  other  vegetable  is  planted  closer 
j  than  three  and  one  half  feet  in  the 
row.  However  staking  permits  setting 
them  closer,  up  to  about  four  feet,  in 
j  the  row.  All  holes  are  dug  with  a 
spade, '  one  foot  deep  and  six  inches 
|  across.  Then  they  are  filled  half  full 
j  of  equal  parts  dirt  and  well  rotted 
;  stable  manure.  The  plants  are  set  in 
|  the  mixture  and  the  hotcaps  or  glass 
J  put  over  them.  As  the  plants  grow, 
soils  is  sifted  around  them.  By  the 
time  the  holes  are  filled,  danger  of 
frost  and  stunting  cold  will  have 
passed.  Stakes  are  put  up  before  the 
roots  have  spread  far  enough  to  be 
disturbed.  When  the  plants  are  15 
inches  high,  I  begin  tying  them  up; 
for  a  while,  they  are  trained  to  a 
single  stem  and  finally  to  two  or 
three.  Enough  foliage  must  be  pre¬ 
served  to  protect  the  fruits  from  sun- 
scald  and  to  insure  proper  develop¬ 
ment  and  maturity.  About  the  time 
pruning  begins,  the  straw  mulch  is 
applied.  It  is  always  placed  before 
hot  weather,  but  not  so  early  that  the 
mulch  would  keep  the  ground  cold. 
This  method,  used  for  the  last  10 
years,  has  paid  me  very  well  in  get¬ 
ting  very  early  tomatoes,  for  that  is 
the  time  when  the  price  is  the  best. 

New  Jersey  c.  a.  u. 


Sweet  Corn  Succession 
Series 

May  I  have  your  recommendations 
for  planting  a  succession  series  of 
sweet  corn  varieties  for  the  central- 
western  part  of  New  York  State, 
based  on  large  ears  and  best  yields 
for  market.  Also,  please  give  me  a 
list  of  other  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
some  with  smaller  ears  and  possibly 
better  quality  for  home  and  local 
use.  In  addition,  would  appreciate 
having  the  names  of  two  or  three 
good  late  varieties  with  large  ears. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  R.  c. 

If  you  want  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
that  produce  the  largest  ear  and  the 
best  yields  for  market,  the  following 
succession  series  would  be  my  choice 
for  your  locality,  in  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing:  Spancross,  Marcross,  Carmel- 
cross,  Grant,  Lee,  and  Golden  Cross. 

Other  varieties,  some  with  a  small¬ 
er  ear  and  possibly  better  quality,  in 
order  of  maturity  are:  Gold  Mine, 
Sun  Up,  Seneca  60,  Patrick  Henry, 
Golden  Rocket,  Golden  Jewell,  Golden 
Rule,  Seneca  Dawn,  Seneca  Golden, 
Sungold,  Gold  Rush, and  Pilgrim. 

Three  good  late  varieties  with  large 
ears  are:  Seneca  Chief,  Wilson,  and 
Brookhaven. 


Another  Vote  for  Organics 

I  can’t  see  how  anyone  can  read 
the  facts  about  organic  farming  and 
question  whether  or  not  they  ought 
to  be  adopted,  unless  they  are  hide¬ 
bound  by  tradition.  I  have  used  no 
chemical  fertilizers  on  my  nine  acres 
for  the  last  two  years  and  no  sprays 
this  past  year.  The  difference  in 
production,  in  the  ability  of  my  sandy 
loam  soil  to  retain  moisture,  the 
greater  ease  in  cultivating  and  the 
improvement  in  our  health  is  almost 
unbelievable.  I  feel  that  credit  for 
the  improvement  in  our  health — no 
colds,  no  sinus  trouble,  and  almost 
complete  cure  of  hay  fever,  might 
also  be  due  to  the  use  of  raw,  in¬ 
stead  of  pasteurized  milk,  and  to  the 
fact  that  living  in  the  country  for 
the  past  six  years  has  brought  us  so 
close  to  animal  life  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  eat  their  flesh  so  that  we 
have  at  least  partially  become  vege¬ 
tarians.  MRS.  E.  H. 

Pennsylvania 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


NEW  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalog  BETTER  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated 

detail  just  what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  R.  D.  THOMAWS|LMsSRNKS  &NEVV  YORK 

Established  19  JO  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 
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BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATALOG  FREE  I 
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BLUEBERRIESi 
RASPBERRIES  | 
BOYSENBERRIISg 
BLACKBERRIES  i 
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You’ll  find  our  ’50  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

Salisbury  60,  Maryland 


BUNTINGS  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Fairland.  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Superlection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing-best  introduced  to  date; 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead¬ 
ing  standard  sorts.  Write  today  for 
FREE  COPY  of  BUNTINGS’  1850 
catalog, offeringa  complete  line  ot 
roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  containing  valu¬ 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 


Box  28 _ SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


NURSERY  STOCK.  Strawberry  plants:  Temple,  Pre¬ 
mier.  Bnbinson,  I00-$I.95;  300-S4.95:  IOOO-$9.95.  Gem 
Everbearing,  IOO-$3.95;  300-$8.45.  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberries.  Eldorado  Blackberries,  2  yr.  old  sprouts 
10  each;  l00-$8.50.  Also  Giant  Size  Blooming  Flower 
Plants:  Pansies,  English  Daisies,  Mysostis, 

Sweet  William,  I3-$I.00;  50- $3.00. 

A.  WILEY  MCDONALD,  NEW  FREEDOM,  PA. 


SPRUCEI 


1 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted.  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
$i  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4"  to 
10'  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3. 
(W  est  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c. ) 
Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Oept.  RN-410  Fryeburg,  Maine 


50 


i 


*5. 


1  Large,  healthy  3-to-4  year-old  6- 
to- 14-in.  trees.  10  ea.  Blue  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog:  write  Box  20B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  InC. 
Indiana.  Pa- 


Christmas  Trees  Pay  Up  To  $1,000.  per  acre.  Save 
2  to  4  years  .  .  .  plant  transplants  3  and  4  year,  vis; 
Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine  .  .  .  Blue,  Black 
Hill,  Norway  and  White  Spruce  50-$4.0O;  100-$7.00 ; 
1000-$55.00.  Also  choice  of  five  varieties  2  year.  Seed¬ 
lings  50  of  each  .  .  .  25O-J8.50  prepaid.  UNADILLA 
NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity 


No.  3 
$29.95 

with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 


Kills  peets  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank.  $15 
extra,  eliminates 
con  ti  n uo  u  s 
pumping. 

Order  for  10 
days'  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee;  Air  Gauge  $2.60  ©xtr©* 

THE  CAM PBELL-H  AUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


SAVE  MONEY  ^ 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICES. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 


THE  BERLIN  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  luu- 
$1.75:  500-$6.50;  I000-$I2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS:  Beautiful  large  varieties  labeled.  1°  Jl'T 
$2.00  postpaid.  PETER  LASCO.  FOREST  CITY,  FA- 
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The  Garden  in  Early  Spring 


In  some  parts  of  the  country 
gardeners  are  planting  every  month 
of  the  year,  but  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  the  growing  season  begins  in 
March  or  April.  On  light  sandy  soils 
in  sheltered  locations  seed  can  be 
sown  earlier  than  on  the  heavier  and 
wetter  soils  which  dry  out  slowly. 
There  are  so  few  good  days  in  early 
Spring,  when  the  soil  is  in  suitable 
condition  for  working,  that  it  is 
worthwhile  to  have  everything  in 
readiness.  Seeds  and  fertilizers 
should  be  on  hand,  tools  repaired  and 
sharpened,  so  that  planting  can  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able.  Usually  the  soil  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  turning  when  the  frost  first 
goes  out  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  in  April  in  northern  New 
Jersey  and  southern  New  England 
and  adjacent  regions.  If  planting  is 
not  done  then,  it  may  be  too  wet 
until  late  in  April  or  even  into  May. 

Much  harm  is  done  by  working 
soils  when  they  are  too  wet.  A  ball 
of  earth  squeezed  in  the  hand  must 
fall  part  easily;  if  it  does  not,  the 
ground  is  too  wet.  Soils  that  are 
worked  when  too  wet  will  remain 
cloddy  and  lumpy  all  Summer  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  satis¬ 
factory  seed  bed. 

Selecting  New  Site 

If  the  garden  has  not  been  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfactorily,  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  move  to  a  new  location  if 
this  is  possible.  All  garden  crops 
grow  best  in  a  rotation  where  the 
land  can  be  seeded  to  grass  or  clover 
for  several  years. 

In  selecting  a  new  site  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  there  is  full  sunlight 
without  shading  from  trees  or  build¬ 
ings.  A  little  shade  from  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  is  good  for  some  crops, 
such  as  raspberries.  Tomatoes  will 
tolerate  a  little  shade  but  will  grow 
better  in  full  sunlight.  Many  flowers 
will  grow  in  light  shade,  but  vege¬ 
tables  must  have  full  sunlight  to 
produce  their  best.  Plants  are  severe¬ 
ly  handicapped  by  competition  from 
tree  roots  that  may  come  from  long 
distances.  Protection  from  strong 
winds  is  desirable.  A  good  tight  board 
or  picket  fence  not  only  shelters  the 
plants  from  wind  but  keeps  out  dogs 
and  cats  that  are  often  a  nuisance, 
and  rabbits,  woodchucks  and  rac¬ 
coons  that  can  do  much  damage. 
Hemlock  or  arbor  vitae,  planted  close 
together,  make  a  good  all  year  wind¬ 
break. 

Soils  must  be  well  drained  as  few 
plants  will  grow  in  wet  soggy  lo¬ 
cations.  Excess  water  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  ditches  or  tile  drains  if 
possible.  Sometimes  plants  can  be 
grown  satisfactorily  in  raised  beds 
where  the  soil  is  too  wet. 

Garden  Fertilizers 


Whether  planting  is  done  on  new 
or  old  sites,  it  is  important  to  build 
the  fertility  up  to  a  high  level.  It  is 
much  less  work  to  grow  plants  on 
rich  then  on  poor  soils.  Where  the 
growing  conditions  are  favorable  the 
plants  grow  rapidly,  shade  the 
ground  quickly  and  grow  ahead  of 
the  weeds  so  that  weed  control  be¬ 
comes  a  simple  problem. 

In  most  Northeastern  areas  the 
soils  need  lime.  Usually  one  appli¬ 
cation  every  four  or  five  years  of 
ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  1000  square  feet  is  ade¬ 
quate.  More  than  this  may  be  in¬ 
jurious.  Some  crops  need  more  lime 
than  others.  If  no  lime  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  for  10  years  or  more,  use  the 
quick  acting  hydrated  or  builders 
lime.  Spread  half  of  the  amount  be¬ 
fore  the  soil  is  turned  over  and  the 
other  half  after  turning  and  work 
this  into  the  surface  soil  with  a  hoe 
and  rake  or  by  disking  and  harrow¬ 
ing. 


All  soils  are  greatly  benefited  by 
organic  matter  from  stable  manure, 
compost  or  peat  moss.  On  new  sites 
these  materials  should  be  worked 
into  the  soil  by  plowing  or  spading. 
0n  soils  that  are  producing  good 
crops  they  may  be  applied  on  the 
surface  as  a  mulch  after  planting. 
Poultry  manure  is  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizer  and  should  be  used 
in  moderation. 

Stable  manure  is  deficient  in 
Phosphorus  and  quickly  available 
nitrogen.  The  other  forms  of  organic 
matter  add  very  little  of  the  neces- 
aary  fertilizer  ingredients.  For  best 
results  commercial  fertilizers  must 
oe  relied  upon.  Bone  meal,  fish  meal, 
tankage  and  wood  ashes  are  all  valu¬ 
able  but  are  expensive  and  must  be 
mixed  in  the  right  proportions  for 


best  results  and  to  avoid  wastage. 
The  commercial  mixed  formulas  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  to 
use;  the  5-10-5  formula  is  the  most 
generally  useful.  For  root  crops  such 
as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  onions  and 
for  the  vine  crops  such  as  cucumbers, 
melons  and  squashes ,  the  5-10-10 
formula  or  a  similar  ratio  may  give 
somewhat  better  results.  For  leafy 
vegetables  and  for  lawn  grasses  the 
the  10-5-5  formula  is  best.  The  best 
time  to  fertilize  lawn  grasses  is  in 
the  Fall  at  the  time  of  the  first  frost. 
If  this  was  not  done,  a  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  or  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  when  the  grass  starts  to  turn 
green  will  be  helpful.  Rolling  the 
lawn  at  this  time  will  make  cutting 
easier. 

When  to  Fertilize 

All  quickly  available  fertilizers 
should  be  applied  either  shortly  be¬ 
fore  or  at  the  time  of  sowing,  or 
after  the  plants  are  up.  They  are 
most  effective  when  applied  in  bands 
on  each  side  of  the  seed  at  the  same 
level  and  about  three  inches  away. 
Seed  drills  with  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments  do  this  easily.  In  the  small 
garden  where  seeds  are  sown  by 
hand,  it  is  simpler  and  quite  effec¬ 
tive  to  apply  the  fertilizer  broadcast 
and  work  it  evenly  in  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  planting.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  apply  half  of  the  amount  used  in 
this  way,  saving  the  other  half  to  be 
applied  as  a  side  dressing  after  the 
plants  are  up.  Seeds  or  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  large  amounts  of 
fertilizer  as  the  young  seedlings  will 
be  seriously  injured.  Fertilizer 
spreaders  are  available  to  apply  these 
materials  evenly  to  gardens  and 
lawns  but  a  good  job  can  be  done  by 
hand  by  measuring  the  area  to  be 
fertilized,  dividing  the  total  area  in¬ 
to  sections  and  apportioning  the 
right  amount  for  each  section.  The 
5-10-5  and  similar  formulas  are  used 
at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  pounds  per 
1000  square  feet  of  surface  area. 
Fertilizer  of  higher  concentration 
should  be  used  in  proportionally 
lesser  amounts. 

Order  of  Plantings 

The  garden  can  be  divided  into 
sections  for  the  different  kinds  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
first  to  be  planted  are  the  frost  hardy 
vegetables  and  flowers,  such  as  peas, 
spinach,  radish,  lettuce,  carrots, 
beets,  parsnips,  salsify  and  onion 
seed  or  sets.  Sweet  peas,  alyssum, 
larkspur,  poppies,  stocks  are  hardy 
and  can  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared. 

Next  in  order  of  planting  are 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli. 
These  are  usually  started  indoors  and 
set  in  the  open  ground  a  week  or 
two  after  the  first  seeds  are  sown. 
Lettuce  and  beets  are  often  started 
early  and  transplanted.  All  of  these 
crops  can  also  be  seeded  at  the  same 
time  plants  are  set  out  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  crop. 

Potatoes,  earliest  sweet  corn,  green 
bush  beans  and  summer  squash  may 
be  injured  by  frost  but  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  justify  a  small  early 
planting,  especially  if  they  can  be 
given  a  little  protection  by  means  of 
Hotcaps,  tin  cans  open  at  both  ends, 
or  glass  covered  boxes.  The  seeds 
should  be  examined  a  few  days  after 
planting  and  if  they  fail  to  grow  they 
can  be  replanted. 

Tender  hot  weather  plants,  such  as 
tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plant,  lima 
beans,  cucumbers,  melons  and  squash, 
most  of  the  sweet  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes  should  never  be  planted 
until  the  soil  has  warmed  up  and  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  Most  of  the 
annual  flowers  such  as  zinnias  and 
marigolds  should  be  sown  or  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground  at  this 
time.  Nothing  is  gained  py  starting 
these  too  soon.  Seed  will  not  germin¬ 
ate  and  the  plants  are  stunted  in  cold 
rainy  weather.  The  latter  part  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  these  seeds  and  set  out 
plants.  If  sown  in  a  warm  sunny 
place  and  protected  from  frost  many 
tender  plants  will  germinate  better 
when  planted  quite  early. 

The  perennial  crops  that  remain  in 
the  same  place  over  winter  should 
be  placed  in  a  section  by  themselves 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 
This  section  will  include  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  multiplier  onions,  horse¬ 
radish,  strawberries,  bush  fruits  and 
grapes.  Asparagus  gives  the  most  re¬ 
turn  for  the  least  effort  and  every 


FERTILIZERS 


V-C  Pasture  Fertilizers  help 
you  to  make  your  pastures  pay  you 
more.  Well-managed  and  properly 
fertilized  pastures  often  yield  four 
to  five  times  as  much  succulent, 
green,  nutritious  forage  as  the  same 
land  would  yield  without  fertilizer 
and  good  management. 

Early  and  liberal  application  of 
V-C  Pasture  Fertilizers  helps  grasses 
and  legumes  to  make  quick,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  rich  in  minerals,  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  other  nutrients. 
Grazing  this  high-quality,  appetiz¬ 
ing,  green  forage,  dairy  cows  in¬ 
crease  milk  production  and  meat 
animals  put  on  valuable  weight. 


The  abundant  use  of  V-C  Pas¬ 
ture  Fertilizers  not  only  yields 
more  and  better  grazing,  it  also  fur¬ 
nishes  many  extra  grazing  days — 
spring,  summer  and  fall.  By  pro¬ 
ducing  extra  yields  of  low-cost, 
high-quality  green  feed  which  ani¬ 
mals  can  harvest,  V-C  Pasture  Fer¬ 
tilizers  save  labor  and  greatly  re¬ 
duce  expensive  bam  feeding.  And 
the  good  ground  cover  of  grasses 
and  legumes  protects  your  soil 
from  erosion. 

Start  now  to  make  your  pastures 
pay.  See  your  V-C  Agent.  Place 
your  order  £or  V-C  Pasture 
Fertilizers.  Ask  for  early  delivery! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Richmond,  Va.  •  Norfolk,  Va.  •  Greensboro,  N.C.  •  Wilmington,  N.  C.  •  Columbia,  S.  C.  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga.  •  Montgomery,  Ala.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Jackson,  Miss.  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  Shreveport,  La. 
Orlando,  Fla.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.J.  •  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 
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RID  YOUR  HOME  OF  INSECTS 


Just  press  the  button  and 

the  Black  Leaf®  Aerosol  In¬ 
sect  Killer  dispenser  does  the 
rest.  It  ejects  a  cloud  of  aero¬ 
sol  fog  which  kills  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  roaches,  ants,  bed 
bugs,  moths  and  silver  fish. 


Leaves  no  unpleasant  odor 
and  is  harmless  to  humans  and 
pets  (warm-blooded  animals) 
when  used  as  directed.  Sold  at 
drug,  hardware,  seed  and  farm 
supply  stores.  Look  for  the 
“Leaf”  on  the  package. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  •  RICHMOND,  VA. 


AEroSO*- 

'nsec* 

Moiavi'®";  «*>*"*.■ 


►  FOR  SPRING  PLANNING 


f 
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SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 

RANCOCAS  —  CABOT  —  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 

6  to  10  inch  (100  for  $12) . 5  for  $1 

12  to  15  inch  (100  for  $25) . 2  for  $1 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $35) . 3  for  $2 

Less  20%  For  Quantities  of  1000 
By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage 
and  packing.  Orders  of  $6  and  over  Free. 
Established  45  Years. 

“Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Sorry  No  Catalog” 
SHADY  LAWN  NURSERY,  INC. 
DEPT.  R,  HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER! 


HEAVY  BEARING,  FAST  GROWING 

BLUEBERRIES  fa 

r~‘  A  mb  ■  A  A  J  AA  «!•■  A— A  !  J  jff Q ^  m  ®  • 


Certified,  early,  mid¬ 
season,  late  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  LITER¬ 
ATURE.  Whole- 
salers,  write  for 
prices. 


GALLETTA  BROS 


&4$i 


* TSl 


135  Chew  Rd.,  Hammonton,  N. 


Largest  In  N. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  TJ.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  :  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


RASPBERRIES  STRAWBERRIES 

Milton  Bed  Raspberries,  certified,  hardy.  25  top- 
grade.  guaranteed  plants  $3.00;  50-$5.00;  100-$9.00 
postpaid.  Streamliner  everbearing  strawberries,  certi¬ 
fied,  100-$4.50;  pp.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 
W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen's  Berry  Book. 
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ick  these 

PEARS 
NEXT 
SUMMER 

guaranteed! 


MATURE  TREES  guaranteed  to  bear  next  year  (1951) 

Ttee-ripened  pears  from  your  own  garden !  We  guarantee  die.se  amazing  fruit  trees  will 
bear  pears  next  summer— or  your  money  back.  Finest,  healthiest,  most  vigorous  trees. 
Especially  selected  for  well  developed  root  systems  and  heavy  growth. 

STERN'S  FAMOUS  DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

Dwarf  pear  trees  bear  full  size  fruit.  Ideal  for  small  gardens  because  they  require 
very  little  space.  Make  beautiful  ornamental  planting  around  youf  house. 


Plant  TWO  varieties  for  Pollination 

EARLY— Clapps-Favorite  $7  5Q  .  A  ,  4TA00 

MID-SEASON— Bardett  and  Seckel  Z  for  */  **  4  for 

LATE— Duchesse  d’Angouleme  POSTPAID 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


■UZa 


NEW  1950 

A  <£  CATAIOG 


FRFff 


GA$P8£P£/£S 


BERRIES 

GRAPES 


BLUEBERRIES,  BOYSENB  ERRIES, 

ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  In  our  '50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

“Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 
Get  Our  Catalog  and  Special  Prices 
in  Quantity  Lots  — 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICB  LIST  ON  BEQUEST. 


MALONEY 

A  i  M 


Dansville.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
big  FREE  Fruit  Tree  Catalpg.  Our  66th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

61  CIRCLE  ROAD  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


MALONEY'S  CATALOG  FREE 


BERRY  PLANTS! - 

For  more  profitable  berry  growing,  plant  Steoenaa’s 
bigger,  heavier-yielding  Latham  red  raspberries, 
mammoth  Cumberland,  New  Logan  blacks,  50-$3; 

1 00- $5.  Strawberries:  New  Robinson,  Premier,  100- 
$2.25;  200-S4.  Hardy,  vigorous,  big-rooted  northern 
stock.  Double  State  inspected  and  certified  disease 
free.  Fresh  dug.  Damp  moss  packed.  Easy  di¬ 
rections  included.  Order  now  while  -supply  lasts. 
Free,  catalog.  STEGENGA’S  BERRY  ACRES 
ROUTE  3-A,  IONIA,  MICHIGAN 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  In  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  8LUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Over 
80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy — 
writ©  todsy. 

urseries.  Box  R4I0,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300-$l.l5;  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50;  3000-$4.25; 
6000-S8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 

FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE^  S.  C. 


WORLEY'S  FRUIT  TREES 


BETTER  NURSERY  STOCK 
FOR  LESS  MONEYS  Varieties  ! 

Hardy  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees  in  DWARF,  Standard,  and  Giant  Sizes. 
Giant  Blueberries.  One  Year  and  Bearing  Age  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries  and  Boysenberries,  Grape  Plants, 
1  year,  2  year  and  Bearing  Age.  Nut  Trees.  Certified 
Strawberry  Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb.  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Everblooming  Roses.  Shrubs.  Evergreens. 
Ornamental  Trees.  Perennials.  Climbing  Vines.  Hedg¬ 
ing.  Glads.  Dahlias.  Iris.  CATALOG  FREE. 
ZILKE  BROTHERS  NURSERY,  BARODA,  MICH. 


GRAFTED  NOT  TREES :  Chinese  Chestnuts 


PEACH,  APPLE,  CHERRY,  PEAR.  PLUM.  QUINCE 

and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blueberry 
and  Asparaus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
and  Inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B,  York.  Springs,  Pa. 


Honey  Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons 
sweet  as  maidens.  Blueberries  highbusb 
hybrids.  Fast  growing  white  Oak.  Riches 
without  plowing  booklet  25c.  Hailed  free, 
catalog  of  amazing  list  of  life  long 
selections.  Headquarters  for  the  best. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65-R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


GROWERS  /  LUMBERMEN/ 


FAST/  CH£AP  / 


Lei  AlfiCROP  CORP.  planes  spr&y,  dust  and  fertilize 
your  crops  ai  cost  comparable  to  ground  spraying.  Our 
17  >fs\  experience  saves  you  time,  labor,  equipment  ex¬ 
penses.  Eliminates  xvheel  damage,  Other  ground  sprayer 
problems  immediate  control  ol  plant  disease  and  insects 
LUMBERMEN  We  can  provide  efficient  sp.raying  and 
dusting  service  of  timberlands  at  minimum  cost. 

—  m  —  —  —  —  Write  for  FREE  folder  today.  —————— 

aircrop  corporation 
19  MARLBORO  ROAD,  WESTBURY,  N.  Y. 

-SEND  FREE  FOLDER  El. 

y 

Name  _ _ - — — — - - — - 

Street  or  RED.  — - - - - — — — 

City  and  State - -  ■■■ 

I  operate   acres. 


WHITE  BIRCH  Trees 


16  to  24  in,  Seedlings  sent  postpoid  at 
planting  time,  Hardy  oil  climates.  Write 
Box 20- D  for  Evergreen  Catalog. 


muSSIR  FORESTS,  Ml.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 


WE 


HAVE  SUPPLIED  FRUIT  GROWERS 
FOR  A  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting, 
budding,  spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing 
of  fruit. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE 


FLORA  DALE 

ADAMS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—  BULB  INTRODUCTION  0EFER  — 

Grand  Champion  and  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
galore.  Wonderful  mixture  of  exotic  famous 
beauties.  Superlative  colors,  giant  blooms. 
Formerly  many  cost  $5.00-$10.00  each.  Yours 
now  for  only  §3.98  per  100.  Large  bulbs;  $2.98 
medium;  $1.98  small;  postpaid.  Extras  includ¬ 
ed  with  every  order.  Order  now  and  get  the 
beautiful  introduction  that  originally  cost 
$100.  “For  the  very  best.  Buy  from  a  special¬ 
ist.”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GLAD  GARDENS,  RIVERDALE,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Robinson, 
Premier,  Dunlop  100-$!. 75;  10(K)-$l2.0O  Postpaid. 

BOY  HUNTER,  UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


April  1,  1950 


garden  should  have  this  fine  vege¬ 
table  which  is  only  at  its  best  when 
picked  fresh  from  the  garden.  All 
of  these  perennials  can  be  set  out  as 
early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked. 

Many  gardeners  make  the  mistake 
of  not  planting  the  hardy  vegetables 
and  fruits  early  enough  and,  when 
they  do  start,  they  often  plant  the 
tender  things  too  soon.  Many  of  the 
small  seeds  such  as  carrots,  parsley, 
celery,  and  even  beets  germinate 
poorly  when  planted  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sown  early  while  the  soil  is 
cool  and  moist,  they  germinate  readi¬ 
ly.  The  same  is  true  for  snapdragons, 
petunias,  nicotiana.  All  of  these 
small  seeds  must  be  planted  in  soil 
that  is  quite  fine  and  well  firmed. 
No  seeds  will  germinate  evenly  in 
loose  soil. 

When  the  weather  is  cool  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  moist,  all  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  shallow  furrows 
and  covered  very  lightly.  Place  just 
enough  soil  over  the  seeds  to  get 
them  out  of  sight,  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  even  for  large 
seeds  such  as  peas,  beans  and  corn 
when  planted  early.  Later  plantings, 
when  the  soil  is  warm  and  the  sur¬ 
face  dry,  should  be  covered  some¬ 
what  more  deeply.  Even  celery,  par¬ 
sley,  snapdragons  can  be  started  suc¬ 
cessfully  outdoors  by  sowing  as  early 
as  possible  in  soil  that  is  tamped 
with  a  hoe  until  quite  firm.  Spread 
the  seed  in  a  wide  band  several 
inches  wide  and  cover  very  lightly 
with  sifted  soil.  If  the  surface  of  the 
soil  dries  out  cover  with  burlap  and 
water  lightly  each  day. 

Insects  and  Diseases 

Before  setting  out  plants  and  be¬ 
fore  seedlings  are  up  above  ground, 
spread  cutworm  poison  bait.  Cut¬ 
worms  are  always  present  and  do 
much  damage.  Seedlings  are  some¬ 
times  eaten  before  they  are  above 
ground.  The  prepared  cutworm  baits 
are  most  convenient  to  use  and 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand  ready 
to  use  when  needed. 

A  supply  of  other  insecticides 
should  also  be  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season.  Calomel  dust 
is  the  best  treatment  for  the  maggot 
on  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
radish  and  turnips.  Rotenone  and 
pyrethrum  alone  or  mixed  together 
are  the  safest  materials  to  use  in  the 
small  garden  as  general  purpose  in¬ 
secticides.  They  can  be  used  on  all 
plants  without  injury  and  are  non- 
poisonous  to  mammals.  They  are 
effective  for  all  of  the  common  in¬ 
sects  that  are  troublesome  and  may 
be  applied  either  as  a  dust  or  spray. 
Effective  control  of  insects  can  be 
had  only  if  the  materials  are  applied 
at  the  right  time.  That  is  why  it  is 
important  to  have  *  them  on  hand 
ready  to  use  when  needed. 

Diseases  of  vegetables  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  very  well  by  fungicides.  The 
best  preventive  is  to  plant  disease- 
free  seed  and  disease-resistant  va¬ 
rieties.  Tomatoes  are  seldom  troubled 
by  disease  if  they  are  pruned  to  a 
single  stem  and  tied  to  stakes  or  a 
trellis.  Cucumbers  grow  well  on  a 
support  of  four  poles  tied  together 
at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  teepee. 
Early  varieties  of  potatoes  planted 
early  will  usually  mature  before  they 
are  damaged  by  blight.  Make  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  of  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatoes  and  summer  squash 
and  remove  any  plants  that  show 
signs  of  serious  injury  from  disease. 
Celery  and  melons  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  crops  to  keep  free  from  disease. 


Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
prepared  copper  compounds  may  be  i 
advisable  for  these  crops. 

Successful  gardening,  like  good 
farming,  is  largely  a  matter  of  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  To 
do  this  it  is  important  to  have  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness  and  on  hand  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  weather 
when  it  comes.  D.  F.  Jones 


To  Start  an  Asparagus  Bed 

Would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  could  tell  me  in  some  detail 
about  planting  and  starting  an 
asparagus  bed.  b.  f. 

Asparagus  should  be  planted  as 
early  imthe  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Asparagus  plants  are 
listed  by  nearly  all  seedsmen.  The 
Mary  Washingtion  variety  is  one  of 
the  best  for  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Asparagus  prefers  a  light,  well 
drained  soil;  it  will  not  grow  satis¬ 
factorily  on  land  that  is  at  all  wet. 
Asparagus  is  a  large  feeder  and  does 
best- on  highly  fertile  soils.  However, 
they  can  be  planted  on  fairly  poor 
soils  and  the  fertility  be  built  up 
with  both  stable  manure  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  They  need  abun¬ 
dant  potash  which  is  supplied  in 
stable  manure  and  the  5-10-10  form¬ 
ula,  or  similar  ratio.  The  usual  di¬ 
rection  is  to  plant  asparagus  from  six 
to  10  inches  deep,  but  I  think  this  is 
a  mistake.  Such  directions  apply  to 
commercial  plantings  where  the 
stalks  are  to  be  cut  below  ground  in 
order  to  gain  sufficient  length  for 
bunching.  I  find  that  asparagus  grows 
very  well  when  planted  in  furrows 
not  over  four  inches  deep.  The 
plants  should  be  covered  only  one 
inch  deep  during  cool,  moist  weather 
and  the  furrow  filled  in  later  as  the 
plants  grow.  Do  not  place  any  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  in  direct  contact 
with  the  roots.  The  rows  should  be 
at  least  four  feet  wide  (five  is  better), 
and  the  plants  spaced  one  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  From  50  to  100  plants 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  average 
family,  unless  you  desire  more  as  a 
supply  for  freezing. 


The  Wisteria  Vine 

The  original  root  of  my  backyard 
wisteria  was  given  me  by  a  friend 
about  25  years  ago.  In  a  few  years  it 
completely  covered  this  fence  with 
vines  and  blossoms.  About  14  years 
ago,  we  had  a  very  severe  winter 
when  the  thermometer  dropped  to  26 
below  zero  one  night  and  killed  all 
of  the  vine  above  ground.  The  roots 
put  up  new  runners  the  next 
summer  and  these  I  trained  up  on 
the  fence  again.  The  next  year  I 
laid  one  of  the  runners  on  the  ground 
and  covered  a  part  of  it  with  earth. 
It  took  root  and  put  out  more  run¬ 
ners  which  I  trained  near  the  top 
of  the  fence  and  down  on  the  sides 
of  the  fence. 

I  don’t  know  if  there  is  any 
special  time  duing  the  year  when 
wisteria  should  be  pruned.  When 
any  runners  come  out  that  I  do  not 
want,  I  cut  them  off  when  I  find 
them.  I  use  the  same  commercial 
fertilizer  I  use  around  my  pear  trees, 
sprinkling  it  around  the  roots  in  the 
early  Spring.  It  blossoms  early  in 
June  and  completely  covers  both 
fences.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
sight  and  many  people  have  seen  it. 
The  vine  does  not  leaf  out  until  all 
the  blossoms  are  gone.  It  remains  in 
leaf  until  all  the  leaves  are  down 
from  all  the  other  trees  late  in  the 
Fall.  e.  s.  b. 


Wisteria  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  grounds  of  Edward  S.  Bishop 

Oswego  County,  New  York. 
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#  Tills,  Mulches, 

Cultivates! 

£  9  "Plug-in"  Attach¬ 
ments  for  Spraying,  Mow¬ 
ing,  Hilling,  Seeding, 
Bulldozing,  Snow¬ 
plowing,  other 
workl 

#  Also  16"— 26" 

tillers  and  power" 
take-off  models!  , 

•  Write  Dept.  RN-3  Tor 
folder  and  information. 


MILWAUKEE 

■  £  q  u  1  P  M  E  N 


Patented 


TREES  MUST  BE  PRUNED 
AND  FRUIT  MUST  BE  PICKED 

Bartlett  Compound  Lever  Tree 
Pruners  Pole  Saws,  Tree  Paint 
and  Fruit  Pickers  are  available 
for  your  use.  This  quality  line  has 
been  manufactured  for  over  38 
years  and  we 
invite  your, 
inquires.  Please  request 
a  copy  of  our  catalog 
No.  31  which  will  give 
you  full  details  on 
BARTLETT  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Send  10c  for 
booklet  titled  PRUN¬ 
ING  YOUNG  FRUIT 
TREES. 

BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3022  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

This  tractor 
gets  TOUGH! 

Plenty  of  weight  and  power  to  handle 
light  bulldozing,  cultivating,  plow¬ 
ing  ond  heavy  mowing. 

Large  4.00  x  18 
heavy  lugged  trac¬ 
tor  tires  or  5.00x16 
tires  optional  for 
work  in  soft  ground. 
Ask  your  Cunning¬ 
ham  Dealer  for  a 
free  demonstration 
of  the  Truck  Gar¬ 
dener. 


15  attachments  for  year 
around  use.  Write  for  Free 
literature. 


James  Cunningham  Son  &  Co.,Dept3oC  S SSTAUISHiD  !W# 
Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 


s 


Standard 


RIDE  on  WALK 


Tractors 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

11F  “  '  —  ‘ 


GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 

Plow  for  SmalfFarms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
«aoJ  n  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

r  i5a  FOUR  models 

LUitlVdtem  AmPle  Power  for  Field, 

U _ II  \  Haying  and  Truck  j 

MOWnauX  Crop  Tools.  Run  P 
J  T.atune  1,  Pumps,  Saws  and  gM  \ 
and  Lawns  M  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

'  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Avenue_ 601-3  West  26th  Street 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

mi1,..81*®8  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*, 
truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

...  BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST., _ PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 

-RUST0NE  COATINGS- 

The  ideal  protective  coating  for  farm  equipment-metal- 
wood  and  concrete.  Applied  like  ordinary  paint.  Hun- 
flreas  of  satisfied  users.  Minimum  order  one  gallon. 

check  or  money  order.  No.  48  Gray  $5.52;  No.  22 
Red  $4.64  per  gallon.  Express  collect.  Other  colors, 
vmte  for  Complete  Information.  RUST-NOT  UTLEY 
CO.,  230  WINCHESTER  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


TOP 


ROTOTILLER  OWNERS 

Parts  Catalog,  Operating  Manual,  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  FREE.  Register  today  with  the  factory  to  receive 
these  valuable  aids.  If  you  are  unable  to  get  parts  local¬ 
ly  order  direct  from  factory.  FRAZER  FARM 

EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Dept.  8,  York,  Penna. 

NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mast. 

10X28  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRES  $35.00 

Send  for  list  covering  makes,  sizes  and  prices  to — 

OUMBAULD’S  tire  service,  somerset,  pa. 
quickly;  destroy  weeds,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 

wita  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users, 
valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Newly  Cut  Scions  Best  for 
„  Grafting 

Last  Spring  I  cut  some  shoots  or 
twigs  from  an  apple  tree  to  be  used 
m  grafting.  I  put  these  in  a  cellar 
with  the  ends  stuck  in  damp  earth, 
where  I  kept  them  about  a  week,  then 
cut  them  up  in  short  lengths  for 
grafting  by  the  cleft  method  of  split¬ 
ting  Small  branches  and  inserting 
scions.  I  lost  nearly  all  of  these 
grafts,  but  had  better  luck  with  a 
few  that  I  grafted  directly  after 
cutting,  without  any  loss  of  time. 
Why  was  it  that  the  shoots  kept  in 
the  cellar  failed  to  “take”  when 
grafted?  They  seemed  fresh  when 
used.  Some  put  out  a  few  sprouting 
leaves,  which  died  after  a  frost  bit 
them.  Do  you  think  if  I  had  kept  the 
shoots  in  the  cellar  with  the  cut  ends 
in  water  they  would  have  kept  better, 
or  would  this  have  been  detrimental? 
I  will  have  all  the  work  to  do  over 
again  this  Spring.  I  can’t  graft  di¬ 
rectly  after  cutting,  as  some  shoots 
come  from  a  distance.  I  have  read 
that  sprouts,  especialy  water  sprouts 
from  the  trunk  or  limbs,  should  not 
be  used  in  grafting.  Why  not?  I 
supposed  that  these  were  just  what 
should  give  best  results,  something 
that  would  start  off  and  grow 
quickly,  just  as  sprouts  do.  In  fact,  I 
have  used  them  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults,  when  done  without  any  loss 
of  time.  c.  c. 

From  your  description  it  would 
seem  that  the  scion  wood  that  had 
been  held  over  for  grafting  last  Spring 
was  not  in  the  best  of  condition  for 
some  reason.  Usually  scion  wood  that 
is  cut  in  advance  of  the  time  of 
grafting  and  held,  tends  to  dry  out 
more  or  less  even  under  good  storage 
conditions.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
place  scion  wood  in  water;  instead 
you  might  bury  the  scion  wood  in 
damp  sand  or  wrap  it  in  wet  burlap. 
Scion  wood  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  dark  place  and  kept  moist. 

Water  sprouts  can  be  used  for 
grafting  provided  there  are  strong 
buds  on  the  same.  It  is  usually  wise 
to  use  the  middle  section  of  the  water 
sprout  rather  than  the  terminal  end. 

It  must  be'  realized  that  cutting  the 
scion  wood  and  grafting  immediately 
is  always  a  more  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cedure  than  cutting  the  scion  wood 
and  trying  to  hold  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  h.  a.  r. 


Avoid  Sprays  at  Bloom  Time 

We  have  always  had  a  big  orchard 
of  20-40  different  kinds,  also  15-20 
hives  of  bees.  Now,  if  we  spray  our 
trees,  it  will  kill  our  bees  and  that 
means  no  fruit.  Without  the  bees 
working,  there  will  be  no  fruit. 

Shall  we  kill  one  to  save  the 
other?  mrs.  E. 

Fruit  growers  have  to  use  insecti¬ 
cides  harmful  to  insects  in  order  to 
produce  clean  fruit.  However,  none 
of  these  insecticides  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  spray  mixture  when 
spraying  during  full  bloom.  If  this 
practice  is  followed,  there  is  less 
chance  of  injury  to  bees. 

One  of  the  most  likely  problems 
arises  when  the  cover  crop  growing 
between  the  trees  happens  to  be  in 
bloom  when  a  grower  is  spraying 
with  an  insecticide.  Then  it  might 
injure  the  bees  working  on  this  cover 
crop.  One  way  that  some  growers 
avoid  this  is  to  mow  the  cover  crop 
before  spraying. 

Bees  are  extremely  important  for 
cross  pollination  in  the  orchard  and 
we  must  avoid  injury  whenever 
possible.  Some  States  have  laws  pre¬ 
venting  the  use  of  poison  spray  on 
fruit  trees  when  in  bloom.  H.  A.  R. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . 4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey . 3.75 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


DIBBLE’S 


Seea  Potatoes 

Government  Support  has  reduced  certi¬ 
fied  seed  supply.  Dibble’s  CERTIFIED 
offers  best  INSURED  results.  It  is 
“climate-conditioned”  for  your  farm. 
It’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  first  quality. 
ORDER  EARLY.  Free  catalog,  with  val¬ 
uable  hints,  covers  all  varieties.  Write 
today. 

RUSSETS -SMOOTH  RURALS-  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA  -  EARLY  0HI0S 
CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN  -  SEBAGO  -  HOUMA 
ONTARIO  -  ESSEX  -  SEQUOIA 
Full  Slocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc • 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT  I 

Send  Postal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List • 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Costs  Little 
PAYS  BIG! 

For  a  few  cents  an  acre  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  can  help  assure  legume  success 
that  pays  off  in  bigger  yields  of  better 
quality  hay  and  seed.  Inoculate  with 
NITRAGIN. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3785  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 
Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
alongside  the  row. 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 
DRILLonly$3.80 
with  Marker  $4.25 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.15 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$4.60 


Write  for  free  circular  ft 


SO  6  SO  SEEDER  n?,e^HrkM 


OF  All 
TYPfS 


Privacy  and  Protaction  .  . 
Ideal  for  screening  out 
objectionable  views  .  .  . 
Never  needs  painting!  Half 
round  saplings  in  either 
domestic  cedar  or  Imported 
French  Chestnut.  Also  two 
types  — CLOSE,  (pickets 
tight  together)  or  CLEFT 
(pickets  Va"  apart).  Four 
different  heights. 

We  also  manufacture 
English  Hurdle  ond  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  "Won’t  Sag” 
Form  Gates  &  Self-Locking 
Field  Gates  » .  at 


WOVEN  PICKET'  FENCE 


S end  for  Booklet 

.^usticraft  fence  co 

'*•  DAVID  UNDUR.  Is*  *918 


77  KING  ROAD 

MALVERN.  PA 


For  Sale:  New  Grand  Haven  garden  tractor,  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  snow  plow,  $1395.00.  New  Panther  Crawler  type 
tractor,  original  price  $1095.00  price  now  $550.00. 
Dearborn  snow  plows,  special  pi-ice  $135.00,  (FOB 
WB  Jet.,) ;  new  Holland  bale  leaders,  sale  price  $395.00. 
Dearborn  Wagons,  special  $185.00;  new  drop  saws, 
original  price  $153.50,  sale  price  $90.00.  We  have  a 
large  inventory  of  new  tractor  equipment.  Contact  us 
befoi-e  you  buy.  Vermont  Gateway  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 
White  River  Jet.,  Vermont.  Telephone  480-488-489 


Rosa  Multiflora  .... 

a  living  fence.  You  can  grow  it  yourself  from 
seed.  Write  for  new  free  planting  guide  and  prices. 

W00DL0T  SEED  CO.,  Norway  Zone  22,  Michigan 


WANTED:  Hard  and  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre¬ 
ferred,  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

PLANT  TREES  —  Hemlock,  Mt.  Ash.  Sugar  Maple, 
White  Birch,  Dogwood,  Mt.  Laurel.  6-7  ft.  high.  $1.00 
each  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY.  PA. 


SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

Lift  Type  for  FORD,  FERGUSON,  CASE, 

VAC  and  All  Other  Tractors  with  3- 
Point  Hook-Ups 

Flexible  —  25  teeth  —  cuts  8  feet  —  fully 
guaranteed.  Extremely  Low  In  Price.  Pull 
Type  Harrows  Also  Available. 

Dealers,  Write  for  Prices  and  Information 

HAMILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3950  Van  Dyke  Road,  Washington,  Mich. 


and  shrubs  from  seed  for , 
shade,  windbreak,  erosion  . 
control,  etc.  Write  for  free 
planting  guide  &  price  list. 

WOOD  LOT  SEED  CO. 
Norway  16,  Michigan 


EVERGREEN  SPRING  SEEDLINGS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
EICHER  &  ROOSEVELT  RDS.,  EMSWORTH,  2,  PA. 

GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER 

Highest  quality  seeds,  good  germination.  1  lb.  $2.05; 
5  lbs.  $10.00;  10  lbs.  $19.50;  20  lbs.  $38.00.  Prices 
postpaid.  Check  with  order,  or  seed  shipped  COD 
Order  now.  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  654,  Archbold, '  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dun 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  Y -54,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  $3.50-100 

Premier  $1.75-100;  Robinson  and  Temple  $2.50-100; 
Sodus  Purple  Raspberry  and  Indian  Summer  $3.25-50; 
Latham  and  Taylor  Reds  $5.00-100.  Fresh  dug  and  post¬ 
paid.  Mac  Dowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants:  Robinson,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  100- 
$2.95.  Grand  Champion,  Neet,  Great  Masters,  Kardinal 
King,  Late  Giant,  100-$3.50.  Postpaid.  Free  Circulars 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Box  36. 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


Strawhprrv  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 

Jlldwuerry  naniSBASH.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Special  Prices  to  Commercial  Growers  and  Nurseries. 
A.  G.  AMMON.  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

BLUEBERRIES 

CULTIVATED  GIANT  HYBRIDS.  Certified  plants  at 
lowest  pi-ices.  Wholesale  catalog  free.  I  year  plants 
$10-100;  2  year.  12-20",  $6.00  dozen;  bearing  age  24- 
30",  $9.00  dozen.  CLIFFORD  NORCROSS  &  SON. 

_ _ MOUNT  HOLLY.  NEW  JERSEY 

FLOWER  BULBS' 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS. 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  MONTBRETIAS,  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

100  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulbs). 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  only  20c. 
1950  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  OUR  28th  YEAR. 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  WEST  FRAN  KLI N,  N.  H. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


BOOST  EARLY  PASTURE  GROWTH 


Insure  more  forage  and  feed  by  applying  Four  Leaf 
Powdered  Rock  Phosphate  now!  Lasting  benefits — low 
cost — higher  profits.  Write  for  free  Soil  Improvement 
Booklet.  John  L.  Marson,  Pleasant  Mount,  Penna. 

ELEC.  DRILLS,  UNIVERSAL,  «A"  $10;  %"  $18; 
Vi"  $26.  New.  WALTER’S  210  S.  Ilth.,  PHILA..  PA, 
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BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 
with  the  NEW  JJUBEAN 

Hydro-control  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM! 


BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 

Even  application  of  spray  over  uneven  ground  can  now  be  yours  with 
the  John  Bean  hydro-control  Right- Way  boom.  You  regulate  the  height 
of  either  the  inner  or  outer  section  of  the  boom,  while  spraying  over  un¬ 
dulating  ground,  with  a  simple  hydro-control  that  operates  from  the  tractor 
hydraulic  system.  This  same  control  helps  the  operator  fold  the  boom  in 
position  and  control  assures  efficient  application. 

LESS  FIELD  TRAVEL,  FASTER  COVERAGE 

You  spray  28  rows  at  a  time  with  the  Right-Way  boom,  always  turning 
to  the  right  at  the  fence.  Getting  coverage  in  the  comers  and  angles  of 
the  field  is  much  easier  and  you  reduce  tractor  travel  through  the  crop, 
cutting  drive-through  damage  to  a  minimum.  You  can  spray  faster  and 
better,  and  give  your  crops  the  protection  they  need  and  deserve  with  a 
John  Bean  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM.  Write  now  for  new  Right-Way  Catalog! 


John  BEAN 


Lansing  4,  Michigan 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


FIRESTONE— GOODYEAR— GOODRICH 

TIRES 

SAVE  OVER 

30% 

ALL  SIZES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 
FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Farm  mail  order  business  is  respectfully 
solicited  at  wholesale  prices  which  re¬ 
flects  a  discount  of  over  30%.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  600-10  4  ply  first  line  National 
brand  lists  for 

$15.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $16.92 
Your  price  on  same  tire 

$10.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $11.92 

You  Save  $5.00 

TUBES  $1.85  TAX  INCLUDED 

On  larger  tires,  savings  are  greater. 
You  can  also  save  money  on  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  and  farm  implement  tires.  Prices 
furnished  on  request.  Specify  size,  ply 
and  tread  design. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


THE  NEW  BARKER 

Roller  Bearing 
WEEDER 

The  new  Barker  Weeder, 
Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
has  tubular  steel  handle, 
ventilated  filler  drum,  ad¬ 
justable  lower  knife,  dust 
excluder  tube,  and  60  de¬ 
gree  V  type  five  shovel 
bar  that  moves  the  dirt 
toward  the  plants,  leaves 
no  ridges  and  does  not 
trash  up  so  easy.  Much 
easier  to  use;  does  far 
better  work.  Patented 
features  put  it  years  ahead. 

“Not  a  Weed  Lott ” 

Tend  your  garden  with 
this  NEW  BARKER  pre¬ 
cision  built  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
Cultivator.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.”  Rotat¬ 
ing  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
weed  growth  and  in  same 
operation  break  up  the 
clods  and  crust,  aerate 
the  soil,  work  the  soil  into  a  level,  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
work  than  ten  men  with  hoes. 

Barker  Nlfg.  Co.,  Box  18A,  David  City,  Nebr. 


The 

BARKER 
Weeder- 
Mulcher-  Cultivator. 
Saves  You  Time— 
Saves  You  Labor — 
Write  for 

literature,  sizes  and 
new  low  prices. 


On't  M. 
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OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 

m  & +* 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
_  „  Engines  burn  gasoline  or  ker¬ 

osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4 ,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  Garden  St..  Ottawa,  Kan. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Certified;  well  rooted.  Premier,  Temple.  Dorsett,  Big 
Joe,  100-$2.60;  500-$8. 15;  1000-$I3.00.  Catalogue  free. 

ML  S.  PRYOR,  R.  D.  4,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Pride  of  Your  Farm  — 


Guardian  of  Your  Profit 


A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  .  .  . 
strength  .  .  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  .  . .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok! 

Korok  silos  are  made  of  vitrified  tile 
units  that  are  acid,  rust  and  rot 
proof  .  .  .  frost  resistant.  Inner  walls 
are  smooth  —  there’s  nothing  to 
hamper  free  settling.  And  it's  a 
Craine  —  backed  by  a  half-century 
of  building  experience. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


a.  There’s  a  Craine' 

that's  right  for  your 
farm.  Write  us  your 
silo  needs—  we’ll  send 
full  details  without  obli¬ 
gation.  . .  Easy  terms 
available.  J 


Craine,  Inc., 410 Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  At  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERRiTY  COMPANY 

BOX  1104  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Foliage  Nitrogen  Sprays 

By  Damon  Boynton 

The  addition  of  urea  at  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  five  pounds  per  100  gallons 
water  in  the  calyx  spray  and  two 
subsequent  early  cover  sprays  has 
caused  nitrogen  responses  by 
McIntosh  apple  trees  comparable  to 
moderate  Spring  ground  applfcations 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  NuGreen,  a 
commercial  urea  prepared  solution  at 
five  pounds  to  the  hundred  gallons 
contains  a  little  more  than  two 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen.  If  20 
gallons  are  required  to  cover  a 
mature  tree  thoroughly,  three  appli¬ 
cations  at  that  rate  add  up  to  60 
gallons,  containing  a  total  of  1.2 
pounds  nitrogen,  or  the  nitrogen 
equivalent  of  about  7V2  pounds  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  or  three  pounds  of 
uramon.  That  is,  an  actual  nitrogen 
dosage  in  the  form  of  spray  not  far 
from  the  equivalent  ground  appli¬ 
cation  that  many  McIntosh  apple 
growers  make  annually. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises, 
then,  is  “Why  should  anyone  .want  to 
use  this  method  of  nitrogen  fertili¬ 
zation?”  The  two  most  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  that  could  be  mentioned  in 
answer  to  that  question  are:  (1) 
elimination  of  the  operation  of 
ground  fertilization  and  (2)  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  control  of  the  nitrogen 
effects  on  the  tree  and  fruit. 

There  is  widespread  interest  in 
urea  spraying  as  a  means  of  nitrogen 
fertilization.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  talked  on  urea  spraying  with  or 
answered  correspondence  from  grow¬ 
ers  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pineapple,  the  banana, 
citrus,  pecan,  tung,  strawberries, 
pears,  peaches  as  well  as  apple  grow¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  country  and 
Canada.  Why  should  there  be  this 
interest?  Perhaps  the  fact  that  this 
is  something  new  and  the  fact  that 
the  nitrogen  supply  has  been  some¬ 
what  limited  are  two  reasons  for 
much  of  it.  A  number  of  growers  in 
New  York  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  elimination  of  the  fertilizer 
spreading  operation  is  enough  to 
make  it  worthwhile  to  shift  to  a  urea 
spraying  program.  But  probably  most 
of  the  interest  results  from  a  desire 
to  have  better  control  of  nitrogen 
effects  than  has  been  obtained  on  the 
average  by  manipulation  of  soil 
management  and  ground  fertilization 
practices  alone.  The  specific  problems 
that  bring  about  a  need  for  improved 
control  are  different  for  different 
crops  and  different  regions,  but  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common.  They 
all  involve  a  need  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  vegetation  in  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  maximum  yields  and  at  the 
same  time  a  need  to  keep  the  vege¬ 
tativeness  of  the  plant  from  reach¬ 
ing  levels  that  will  result  in  some 
special  detriment.  The  penalty  for 
nitrogen  deficiency  is  poor  pro¬ 
duction,  although  nitrogen  excess 
may  also  cause  trouble.  In  the  case 
of  the  pineapple  over-vegetation  at 
the  time  of  flower  initiation  results 
in  delay  or  prevention  of  flowering; 
overvegetation  at  harvest  time  affects 
the  canning  quality  of  the  fruit.  In 
the  peach,  in  certain  sections,  the 
delay  in  time  of  harvest  that  results 
from  overvegetation  may  be  a  limit¬ 
ing  factor.  In  the  pear,  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  succulent  vegetative  shoot 
growth  to  pear  blight  is  a  sword  that 
hangs  over  the  grower’s  head.  In  the 
McIntosh  apple,  poor  fruit  color  at 
harvest  time  is  associated  with  heavy 
nitrogen  fertilization. 

How  does  urea  spraying  help  the 
grower  with  these  particular  nitrogen 
control  problems?  For  the  most  part, 
we  do  not  know  as  yet.  With  the 
McIntosh  apple,  with  which  most  of 
the  careful  urea  spraying  work  has 
been  done,  we  can  be  sure  that  early 
season  sprays  at  5/100  in  dosages 
equivalent  ^  to  moderate  ground 
applications  give  responses  that  are 
similar  to  those  from  moderate 
ground  applications,  in  terms  of 
growth,  yield,  and  fruit  color.  We 
also  know  from  experience,  that  urea 
sprays  applied  in  midsummer  or  later 
can  reduce  the  color  and  quality  of 
McIntosh  without  improving  yield. 
Under  some  conditions  we  have 
found  that  the  set  of  McIntosh  may 
be  more  greatly  increased  by  urea 
sprays,  than  by  comparable  ground 
treatments,  but  not  always.  The  two 
situations  in  which  striking  in¬ 
creases  have  been  noted  are;  (1) 
Where  the  initial  nitrogen  level  of 
the  tree  was  very  low,  the  bloom 
high  and  pollination  conditions  not 
very  good;  and  (2) where  the  soil  in 
the  orchard  was  heavy  and  was 
waterlogged  during  the  bloom  period. 
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The  color  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
from  urea-sprayed  trees  at  harvest 
time  have  not  been  strikingly  different 
from  that  of  trees  receiving  com¬ 
parable  ground  applications. 

Up  to  now  our  work  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  comparisons  of 
two  combinations  of  early  sprays 
with  ground  applications  and  we 
have  not  explored  the  many  various 
possible  combinations  of  timing  and 
dosage  enough  to  know  whether  the 
two  that  we  started  with  are  the 
best  ones  to  use.  This  past  year  some 
experiments  were  started  to  study  a 
number  of  these  other  possible  treat¬ 
ments  and  we  should  have  definite 
evaluation  of  them  in  a  few  years. 
Undoubtedly  these  studies  will  throw 
a  good  deal  more  light  than  we  now 
have  on  the  possibilities  of  control¬ 
ling  the  nitrogen  status  of  apple  trees 
by  this  means.  But  it  seems  doubtful 
that  a  single  program  of  urea  treat¬ 
ment  will  be,  found  that  will  be  cur¬ 
ing  all  of  our  ills. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  questions 
as  to  whether  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  single  simple  solution  to 
our  nitrogen  control  problems  in  this 
soluble  nitrogen  compound.  One  con¬ 
cerns  the  problem  of  efficiency  of 
nutrient  absorption  by  leaves,  and 
the  other  is  the  matter  of  the  many 
other  external  and  internal  conditions 
that  influence  the  responses  of  fruit 
trees  to  any  specific  nitrogen  dosage, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  sprayed  on  the 
leaves. 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of 
nutrient  absorption  by  leaves,  we 
must  recognize  first  of  all  that  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  the  spray  material 
directed  at  the  leaves  of  a  thorough¬ 
ly  sprayed  tree  either  never  gets 
there,  or  drips  off  them  before  dry¬ 
ing  occurs.  This  means  that,  of  the 
1.2  pounds  of  nitrogen  sprayed  on  a 
tree  receiving  a  total  of  60  gallons 
of  urea  solution  at  5/100,  0.3  to  0.6 
of  a  pound  probably  goes  to  the 
ground  at  once.  This  urea  nitrogen 
and  any  other  washed  from  the 
leaves  enters  the  nitrogen  cycle  of 
the  soil  and  ultimately  becomes  avail¬ 
able  for  absorption  by  apple  tree 
roots.  The  length  of  time  required 
before  the  nitrogen  in  the  “drip”  and 
“wash-off”  are  absorbed  by  the  tree 
must  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  cover  growth  on  the 
orchard  floor  and  on  rainfall.  In  other 
words,  the  availability  of  the  sprayed 
urea  that  goes  to  the  ground  is  un¬ 
controllable.  The  efficiency  with 
which  leaves  absorb  the  half  to  three 
quarters  of  the  sprayed  urea  which 
adheres  to  them  also  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  Preliminary  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  young  apple  leaves  are 
more  efficient  in  absorption  than  older 
ones,  and  that  the  under  surfaces  of 
apple  leaves  take  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  urea  adhering  to 
them  than  do  the  upper  surfaces.  In 
this  work,  frequently  no  more  than 
half  the  urea  supplied  to  a  leaf  was 
absorbed  by  it  over  a  24-hour  period, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
was  taken  in  during  the  first  two 
hours  after  application.  If  half  of 
what  was  sprayed,  dried  on  the  leaf 
and  half  of  what  dried  on  the  leaf 
was  absorbed  by  it  in  24  hours,  it 
would  not  be  uncommon  for  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  sprayed  urea 
to  enter  the  leaf  and  the  rest  to  wash 
to  the  ground  and  enter  the  tree 
after-  a  variable  time,  through  the 
roots.  This  would  not  give  us  the 
control  of  nitrogen  effects  that  we 
desire.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  mean 
that  even  very  careful  timing  of  the 
sprays  may  not  give  us  ideal  control 
of  the  nitrogen  supply.  But  it  will 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  from  the  urea  enter¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  the  roots. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  supply 
is  only  one  of  many  matters  that 
determine  how  vegetative  a  tree  will 
be  in  a  particular  season,  how  large 
its  crop  will  be,  and  what  the 
quality  of  its  fruit  will  be  at  harvest 
time.  Even  if  the  available  nitrogen 
c°uld  be  perfectly  controlled,  varia¬ 
tions  in  climate  from  year  to  year 
will  be  dominant  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  size  of  crop  and  quality  of 
fruit  in  a  McIntosh  apple  orchard. 
The  spraying  of  urea,  at  best,  will 
only  give  us  one  additional  way  of 
manipulating  the  nitrogen  level  of 
fruit  trees.  On  the  average  it  may 
help  to  maintain  a  conservative  bal¬ 
ance  of  nitrogen  supply,  but  all  the 
other  tools  that  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  fruit  grower,  and  then  some,  will 
be  necessary  to  predispose  McIntosh 
trees  toward  maximum  productivity 
and  maximum  fruit  quality.  Thus, 
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maintenance  of  a  strong  non- 
leguminous  sod  and  protection  of  the 
foliage  against  insect,  disease  and 
spray  injuries  are  as  important  as 
nitrogen  supply  in  determining  the 
nitrogen  balance  of  the  tree.  And 
even  with  all  these  things  favorable, 
good  pollination  weather,  and  cool 
bright  harvest  weather  are  necessary 
prerequisites  for  as  disastrously 
good  a  crop  of  McIntosh  as  we  have 
had  this  year. 

Urea  sprays  have  been  used  on 
many  other  fruit  plants  and,  while 
we  do  not  know  as  much  about  them 
as  in  the  case  of  apples,  in  every  in¬ 
stance  that  I  am  aware  of  there  has 
been  noticeable  increase  in  green 
leaf  color  when  sprays  were  made  at 
5/100  or  above  on  fairly  young 
leaves  which  were  rather  low  in 
nitrogen  before  the  spray  was  ap¬ 
plied.  This  has  been  true  of  several 
varieties  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  sour 
cherry  and  strawberry;  it  has  also 
been  true  in  the  pineapple,  orange 
and  lemon.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
efficiency  of  absorption  of  a  spray 
application  and  the  tolerance  of  the 
leaves  to  a  given  concentration  vary 
among  these  different  kinds  of  fruit. 
While  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  it 
is  probable  that  the  efficiency  of  leaf 
absorption  by  the  pineapple  is  far 
greater  than  we  can  expect  from  the 
apple.  This  is  because  the  leaves 
point  upward  and  out  from  a  dense 
crown  and  much  of  the  spray  ma¬ 
terial  that  runs  off  the  leaf  surface 
accumulates  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
at  the  crown,  also  because  the  leaf 
bases  are  the  youngest  growing 
tissues  of  pineapple  leaves.  This  heat 
combination  cannot  be  matched  in 
the  apple  tree.  But  apple  leaves  may 
be  more  efficient  in  absorption  of  urea 
sprays  than  peach  leaves  due  to  the 
character  of  the  under  surfaces.  The 
wooly  hairs  and  the  reticulate 
pattern  of  the  veinlets  on  the  under 
surface  of  apple  leaves  seem  to  per¬ 
mit  much  more  spray  material  to  re¬ 
main  on  a  given  amount  of  area  than 
is  the  case  on  the  relatively  smooth 
undersurface  of  peach  leaves.  Toler¬ 
ance  to  urea  solutions  As  another 
matter  in  which  variations  may  be 
expected;  five  pounds  of  urea  to  100 
gallons  of  water  is  as  high  a  concen¬ 
tration  as  is  safe  with  McIntosh 
apple  trees  in  New  York.  Yet  lemon 
trees  have  been  reported  to  be  un¬ 
harmed  by  nine  times  that  concen¬ 
tration. 

So  there  is  much  that  is  yet  to  be 
learned  about  this  possible  new  use 
for  urea.  There  is  good-  evidence  that 
apple  trees  will  respond  satisfactori¬ 
ly  to  a  program  involving  early  sea¬ 
son  sprays  at  a  total  nitrogen  dosage 
similar  in  amount  to  a  moderate 
ground  application.  It  remains  for  the 
future  to  tell  us  whether  better  con¬ 
trol  of  nitrogen  effects  on  apple  trees 
may  be  obtained  by  such  a  spray  pro¬ 
gram  than  by  a  ground  fertilization 
program.  With  other  fruits,  our 
knowledge  is  still  so  limited  that 
commercial  scale  use  of  urea  sprays 
is  probably  not  conservative  at  this 
time. 


Again — the  “Good  Old  Days” 

We  hear  so  much  talk  about  the 
good  old  days,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words  about  them.  The 
Summer  I  was  18  I  worked  on  a 
farm  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  eight  o’clock  at  night.  The 
wage  was  $15  a  month.  Farmers 
didn’t  have  the  machinery  then  to  do 
their  work  as  they  have  now;  they 
did  it  the  hard  way.  The  people  I 
worked  for  were  very  religious.  At 
the  end  of  the  season,  they  wanted 
to  hire  me  for  another  year  because, 
they  said,  I  didn’t  swear  at  the 
horses.  When  I  spoke  severely  to  -the 
horses,  it  was  in  a  very  low  tone,  so 
the  boss  couldn’t  understand  what 
I  said. 

That  Fall  I  made  a  deal  with  a 
blacksmith  to  learn  the  trade;  I  was 
to  get  the  great  salary  of  $4.00  per 
month  and  board.  Butter  was  selling 
at  that  time  at  16  cents  a  pound, 
eggs  at  10  cents  a  dozen.  I  am  now  86 
years  old;  I  have  seen  many  of  those 
so-called  good  old  days.  And  when  a 
man  says  he  would  like  to  see  them 
back  again,  he  has  got  rats  in  his 


Th,s  pole  is  just  one  of  the  more  than 
1,500,000  the  Bell  System  has  put  in  along 
rural  highways  during  the  last  four  years. 

•  Poles,  of  course,  are  only  a  part  of  the  big 
job  of  providing  more  and  better  telephone 
service  in  our  rural  areas.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  everything  —  men,  materials,  tools  and 
equipment,  and  money.  But  most  of  all  it 
takes  a  lot  of  knowing  how. 

•  Since  1945  we’ve  added  more  than 


1,300,000  rural  telephones  —  they’re  going 
in  right  along  at  the  rate  of  1000  each 
working  day.  Service,  too,  is  being  improved 
all  the  time. 


•  Here  in  the  United  States  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  farmers  have  telephones  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  We’re 
working  to  increase  that  lead  every  day. 
And  every  day  we  make  good  use  of  our 
telephone  experience  — 74  years  of  it. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


MR.  FARMER:  Write  now  for  free  copy  of 
IRVING’S  1950  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  Slashed.  Bargains  Galore. 
IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  FARGO.  N.  DAK. 


STERN'S  QUICK  CROP  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 

HARDY  NUT  TREES 

Guaranteed  to  bear  next  summer  (1951) 

Make  wonderful  shade  frees.  Here's  the  ideal  combination— beautiful  shade  trees  that 
produce  an  abundance  of  healthful  delicious  food.  Require  no  care,  no  spraying^  Fully 
resistant  to  pests  and  blights.  So  easy— when  nuts  are  ripe  they  fall  to  the  ground.  \bu 
gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating.  No  home  too  small  for  some  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  FOR  QUICK  CROP. 

Guaranteed  to  bear  the  second  year  planted.  Nuts  are  large  and  sweet.  Mature  trees 
grow  30-40  feet.  Grows  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Extremely  hardy.  Blight-resistant.  Plant 
two  of  these  beautiful  trees  for  pollination. 

STRONG  TREES,  finest  No.  1  quality_..Postpaid  2  for  $5  52  •  5  for  $13  — 
- Planting  no  risk!  Unconditional  5-year  Guarantee - 

Vital  first  five  years  of  life  are  insured  by  Stem’s  famous  unconditional  money- 
back  guarantee.  \our  nut  tree  must  live  and  bear  or  your  money  promptly  refunded. 


Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


HOW 

TO  MAKE 

LOOSE 

FIXTURES 
STAY  TIGHT 


Vou  can  tighten  loose  hinges,  clothes  hooka, 
bathroom  fixtures,  shelf  brackets,  drawer  pulls, 
casters,  door  handles,  tool  handles  and  other  loose 
parts  around  the  house,  garage,  bam,  etc,  to 
STAY  tight.  Just  use  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iroo 
Cement,  famous  for  repairs  over  50  years. 
Simple  to  apply,  hardens  quickly  and  make* 
lasting  repairs.  Buy  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1-lb. 
or  larger  size  at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven’t  it.  write  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Write  for  this  helpful  practical  guide 
to  repairs  of  all  kinds.  170  pictures. 

Send  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39. 

570  Comm  unipaw  Are.,  Jer  sej  City  4,  N.J. 


SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  lOOO  USES 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Suburbanites, Gardeners. Florists, 

Fruit.  Nursery  and  Poultryraen. 

Easy  Terms  -  Write  Today 
American  Farm  Machine  Co 
1065  33rd  Av.  SB.  Minneapolis.  Mina 
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PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION 

‘pay*"" 

Beta,,*,  iye-re  Growets^°X 


Theory  is  one  thing,  but  experience  —  you  con  depend  on.  The 
Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Company  has  the  experience, 
because  all  of  the  principals  also  operate  irrigated  farms.  They 
have  found  that  irrigation  pays  big  dividends  and  that's  why 
they  entered  the  irrigation  equipment  business  twelve  years  ago. 
During  these  years  Frank  E.  Shepard,  now  a  recognized  irriga¬ 
tion  authority,  installed  hundreds  of  successful  systems. 

Today  The  Shepard  Company  offers  you  the  most  efficient  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  finest  equipment.  Every  Shepard  system  is 
carefully  engineered  to  the  specific  requirements  of  your  farm. 
This  is  important,  because  an  irrigation  system  must  be  properly 
engineered  to  operate  efficiently  and  economically.  That's  why 
Shepard  engineered  systems  are  surprisingly  low  in  both  initial 
and  operating  costs.  Without  obligation,  your  local  Shepard 
dealer  will  supply  you  with  complete  details.  For  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Shepard  dealer,  write  The  Shepard  Irrigation 
Equipment  Company,  Ellington,  Connecticut. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  DEALERS! 


*  0  * 


There  are  a  few  select  territories  open  for  Shepard 
dealer  representation.  Shepard  is  a  distributor  for 
Wade  Rain  fittings  ....  recognized  and  proved  to  be 
the  finest  made.  Write  Dealer  Division,  The  Shepard 
Irrigation  Equipment  Company,  Ellington,  Connecticut. 


Alcoa  Pipe 


Shepard  Shepard  Built 

Engineered  Plan  Pumping  Unit 


Wade-Rain  Rain-Bird 

Fittings  Sprinkler  Heads 


COMPLETE  SYSTEM  •  ENGINEERED  •  SUPPLIED  BY  SHEPARD 


'for 

EASY  CUTTING! 

Seymour  Smith  garden  tools 
are  of  finest  alloy  steel,  keen, 
comfortable,  fast!  Take  it  easy 
. . .  ask  your  dealer  for  Grass 
Shear  No.  A157  $1.95  and 
Hedge  Shear  No.  A54-9  $3.00, 
part  of  his  large  stock  of 
smart  Seymour  Smith  items. 
Handbook  of  authentic  prun¬ 
ing,  25c  ppd.,  or  get  one  with¬ 
out  charge  when  you  buy  any 
Seymour  Smith  tool. 


^GYnriOUR^miTH 


GRASS  &  HEDGE  SHEARS 


CATS  PAW 


#utber\\  EELS  &.  Soles 


“F  INI  ST  MAO  r 


HOT  WATER  Quick! 


FINE  PRUNING  TOOLS  SINCE  1850 
SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 

90OZ  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


Place  ceramic  electric 
heater  in  water  — plug  in 
AC  or  DC  current  — presto! 
.  , a  quart  of  boiling 
water  in  5  minutes!  Con¬ 
venient  small  size, for 
bathing,  shaving,  laun¬ 
dry  and  milk  house.  New 
ceramic  construction  .  .  , 


AT  SAME 
LOW  PRICE 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  gross  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
gross  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lost  a  lifetime. 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order  to:  POSTPAID 


A.  J.  C.  SALES 

Cox  112  DOLGEVIILE,  N.  Y. 


DURABLE  OIL  PAINTS 

White,  aluminum,  red,  maroon,  green, 
gray,  cream,  brown,  orange,  blue,  buff, 
black,  yellow.  Easy  brushing  on  wood, 
metal,  masonry,  outside  or  inside.  Spray- 
able.  1  gal.  cans  $2.95;  5  gal.  buckets 
$13.45.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Everything  in 
painting  materials.  Paints  made  to  order. 
Write  us  your  needs  and  save  money. 

VERSATILE  PRODUCTS  CO.  (MIrs.) 

PINE  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


ASTHMA 


FREE  TRIAL  —  WRITE  TODAY 
SPASMS  BRONCHIAL,- ASTHMA  REEIEV- 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 

712  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

|  Name - 

I  Address - 

j  _ _ 


ED  QUICKLY,  usually  within  1  minute,  by 
NEPHRON  Inhalation  Therapy.  Does  not 
wear  out.  No  habit  forming  drugs.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  you  have  tried,  or  how  hope¬ 
less  your  case  do  not  give  up.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL.  Caution:  use  only  as  directed. 
NEPHRON  CO.,  Dept.  X,  Tacoma  3,  Wash. 


HEAVY  DUTY  CANVASES 

For  New  Holland  Balers.  Feeder  house  belts  for 
Case  balers.  Shipment  from  Illinois  Warehouse.  Catalog 
free.  HUDSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  27,  CALIFORNIA 

i  wii  ii  inn  i  i  -  -  -w 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  is  heartening  indeed  to  look  out 
of  the  window  and  see  those  big,  fat 
buds  on  every  twig  of  the  old  trees 
and  know  that  each  one  holds  the 
promise  of  the  greening  leaf  to  be. 
Ever  new  and  thrilling  is  the  arrival 
of  Spring  following  any  kind  of 
winter.  And  this  year,  in  the  Lake 
Country,  Winter  let  us  know  its  fury 
and  power  to  destroy  during  its  last 
weeks,  as  sub-zero  temperatures  and 
deep  snows  came  when  coal  and 
wood  were  scarce.  But  now  the  wild 
geese  have  come  back  to  Cayuga’s 
waters  and  the  sweet  melody  in  the 
little  brown  song  sparrow’s  throat  is 
complete  to  the  last  note. 

We’re  just  thinking  that  no  doubt 
it  would  be  nice  to  go  to  a  warm 
climate  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  winter,  but  somehow  we 
feel  we’d  miss  a  lot  if  we  couldn’t 
be  oh  hand  to  hear  the  brook’s  first 
released  laughter  as  the  deep  snow 
melts,  to  welcome  the  robin  and  blue¬ 
bird,  to  know  where  Nosey  and  Gay 
the  nuthatches  will  nest,  to  walk  over 
the  snow  in  the  valley,  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  green-capped  hill.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  “home  is  where 
the  heart  is.” 

It  is  a  perennial  fact  that,  along 
about  the  time  that  the  sun  crosses 
the  line,  old  Mother  Nature  does  a 
superb  job  of  cleaning,  using  a 
March  wind  as  a  broom.  While  we 
like  to  follow  suit  in  a  way,  some¬ 
how  we  always  lose:  this  early  April 
day  that  dawned  fairer  than  a  poet 
could  describe;  the  rose-edged  morn¬ 
ing,  the  warm  sun  on  Cayuga’s 
waters  like  shimmering  satin,  -  all 
giving  us  the  idea  we’d  like  to  be  four 
people  at  once.  And,  as  we  go  out¬ 
doors,  we  know  there  must  be  a 
blackberry  pie  for  lunch,  and  baked 
beans  to  suit  big  appetities.  Never¬ 
theless  we’ll  wander  down  by  the 
stream  first  to  dig  some  horseradish 
roots  and  grind  that  to  go  with  them. 

Then  it  seems  just  the  kind  of  day 
we’d  like  to  tub  and  suds,  well  just 
everything,  but  we  do  just  a  cottage 
set  of  curtains  that  need  a  still  sunny 
day  like  this.  From  Maine,  they  are 
made  of  a  print  we  love  of  light¬ 
houses  and  white  sails  far  out  to  sea. 
Thus  the  day  waned  to  mid¬ 
afternoon.  As  we  finish  polishing  a 
window,  we  notice  a  darkening 
northern  sky  and  that  the  waters  of 
Cayuga  are  no  longer  like  satin  but 
more  like  an  old-fashioned  blue  and 
white  homespun  coverlet  as  a  strange 
off-shore  wind  skims  over  it.  Knowing 
the  sign  well,  we  shut  the  window 
fast  and  sprint  to  the  clothesline. 

There  is  a  fluttering  of  black  and 
gray.  Dee!  Little  imp  of  many  es¬ 
capades  helplessly  entangled  some¬ 
how  and  the  wind  sweeping  past  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  with  old  grass  and  cedar 
twigs,  not  to  mention  part  of  the 
pile  of  our  leaves  and  stalks  scattered 
over  the  back  porch.  Shouts  bring  the 
captain  with  a  long  ladder  and,  in 
a  frantic  jiffy,  a  gentle  hand  lowers 
Dee  to  us  all  wrapped  up  in  a  Maine 
print  curtain.  The  little  life  is  nearly 
spent.  We  take  our  nine  year  old 
chickadee  to  his  usual  convalescing 
room. 

So,  after  the  supper  hour  with  the 
west  wind  still  chilly  and  while  the 
stars  are  pinned  to  the  evening  dress 
of  the  sky,  we  go  to  look  at  Dee  and 
find  him  perched  on  a  nail  in  a 
shadowy  corner,  black-capped  head 
turned  around  and  tucked  down  into 
the  fine  feathers  of  his  back  and 
upper  wing,  while  his  gray  breast 
moves  rhythmically  with  regular 
breathing.  Tomorrow  he’ll  pinch  a 
forefinger  on  his  ride  to  the  open 
window,  and  then  he’ll  turn  upside 
down  round  a  maple  twig,  look  about 
for  a  minute,  and  fly  down  to  the 
swinging  feeder  voicing  a  false 
“  ‘Scuse  me,  ‘scuse  me.” 

E.  R.  Hawkes 
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Buy  a  Phonograph 

U  you  think  of  buying:  a  talkirig  machine-^not  a  phone, 
or  a  gram,  or  a  graph,  or  any  cheap  imitation  of  the 
original  invention — buy  the  genuine 

Edison  Phonograph 

Sings,  plays,  talks.  Reproduces  sounds  of  all  kinds — song 
of  the  lark,  chirp  of  the  cricket,  barking  of  dogs. 

Operatic  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  I 
sacred  songs;  band  selections;  piano,  cornet,^ 
banjo;  voices  of  famous  singers  and  orators; 
your  own  voice ;  your  children’s  voices. 

The  Standard  Phonograph 

will  reproduce  any  record,  will  make  records,  and 
will  shave  them  off  for  use  a  second  time.  Fun 
for  the  whole  family.  Entertain  your 
friends  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings,  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Wonderful  1 

National  Phonograph  Co., 

Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  York* 

Factory  at  Edison’s  Laboratory, 

Orange,  N.  /•  Wiite  for  Catalogue 
No.  h  (Latest  Edition.) 
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NOTHING  ELSE  IN 
THE  WORLO  LIKE 
IT  FOR  SPEED  IN 
MOWING.. 


EWTON 

OWED  Mown 


The  entirely 
mower,  simply  designed 
to  give  years  of  trouble 
free  mowing  service.  You 
haven't  seen  a  mower  until 
you  have  seen  the  Newton 
Power  Mower.  Cuts  a 
full  swath  regardless 
et  wheel  spacing  .  .  . 
easily  operated  on  ill 
types  of  terrain  .  .  .  fully 
controlled  from  driver  seal 
and  fully  visible  .  .compact 
for  easy  moving  and 
staring  . ,  all-welded 
steel  construction 
with  minimum 
wearing  part*. 

Write  today  for  complete  details. 


F0RDFERGUS0N 
FORD  DEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 
JEEP-  LEADER 
CUSTOM.  SIMPSON 
BROCKWAY. 


c 


H.G.&S. MANUFACTURING  CHRP. 

NEWTON  -  WISCONSIN 


1 


oil  *9*?  HI 

-Jr’  BLACK  &  DICKER 
W'  ELECTRIC  DRILL 


Home  Utility  110  Volts  AC- DC  2250 
RPM  with  Jacobs 
Hex  Key  Chuck 
(Guar.  1  Yr.) 


uajEi. 


*  Horizontal  Drill  Stand 
.  •  METAL  CARRYING  CASE 

5"  Rotary  flexible  aander  •  6  sandpaper 
dlies  •  7"  Lambs  Wool  bonnet  for  polishing 
lear,  furniture,  etc.  •  '/«"  wheel  arbor  •  4<* 
Icotton  buffino  wheel  for  polishing  jewelry,  etc. 
[•  4"  circular  wood  eaw  •  4"  grinding  wheel 
If  or  sharpening  tools,  ete.  •  4"  wire  wheel 
Ifor  burnishing  • 

I  Booklet  on  usee  at  drill 
!•  Stand  for  10  drills. 


Special  on  Adorn 
12  Iteme  A 
ELEC.  DRILL 


[  Rag.  $30.95  vatu*  ’  -  ' 

p  NORTON  BERGER 

117  MARKET  ST.,  PH  I  LA.,  PENNA. 

Mall  Orders  Filled  Promptly.  Send  lOo  for 
kNew  80-Papo  Catalog  Listing  10,000  Bargains 


SPELLS  “RATS*'  BACKWARDS 
112  RATS  REPORTED  KILLED 
WITH  ONE  CAN 

V4  lb.  —  50c;  contains  horsemeat 
and  red  squill  in  sealed  can.  Send  $1  for 
2  cans,  postpaid. 


MOUSE  KILLER 

ll'/i  oz.  Seed,  25c.  Send  $1 
for  4  packages, 
postpaid. 


4H  CLUB 
MEMBERS 

Write  for 
Sales 
proposi¬ 
tion 


DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


MASTER  LABS.  •  BEAVER  FALLS.  PA. 


// 


/ 


✓ 


r 


NEW 


1950 


IMP 


d  CATALOG 


££8£££/£S 


Strawberries,  Blueberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Boysenberries,  Grapes  & 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
ing  directions  in  our  ’50  Berry  Book  Sc  Catalog.  (Nation- 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


SAVE  ,u:  $16  a  Ton 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  . .  mixes  700 
to  4000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF&  CO.,  let  1112,  Quill?,  IU. 


EASY 

TERMS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  S50S 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  "custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BEES  AW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  ftoto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
card  for  Free  Book,  'How  to  Make  Lumber.* 

B  ELS  AW  MACHINERY  CO 
829C  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Ye  to  'A  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOCf 
Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  past  month  has  for  the  largest 
part  been  open,  with  very  little  snow 
and  most  of  the  time  plenty  of  rain. 
Farmers  who  were  short  of  water 
last  Fall  (and  there  were  plenty  of 
them)  have  no  complaint  along  this 
line  now  as  all  wells  and  springs  are 
filled  up. 

Egg  prices  took  an  awful  tumble 
and  were  selling  for  only  23  cents  per 
dozen  for  some  time.  Many  poultry- 
men  became  disgusted  and  sold  all 
their  layers.  One  man  I  know  who  had 
2,000  White  Rocks  that  were  laying 
over  70  per  cent  sold  the  entire  flock 
at  around  $1.60  each  and  is  now 
starting  a  bunch  of  chicks  which  he 
hopes  to  put  in  for  laying  next  Fall 
when  they  are  matured.  Since  the 
first  drop,  eggs  have  come  up  some 
six  cents.  There  seems  to  be  a  little 
scarcity  of  them  at  present  and  I 
really  think  some  of  the  fellows 
made  a  mistake  in  selling  their  lay¬ 
ing  hens  so  soon. 

Two  gilt  sales  were  held  recently  at 
one  of  the  community  livestock  sales 
grounds.  The  seventh  annual  bred 
gilt  sale  brought  out  39  head  which 
sold  for  an  average  of  $106.57,  with 
the  top  ten  averaging  $135  each.  Al¬ 
though  the  average  was  not  as  high 
as  last  year,  it  is  considerably  above 
the  average  for  major  swine  sales 
being  held  at  this  time  and  reflected 
the  good  opinion  that  the  buyers  had 
of  the  quality  of  the  gilts  offered.  The 
highest  priced  gilt,  purchased  by  a 
Maryland  buyer,  brought '$155.  The 
second  high  gilt  brought  $140  and 
two  others  $135  each.  James 
Christian,  swine  specialist  from  Penn. 
State  College,  and  A1  Culver,  field- 
man  for  the  American  Berkshire 
Assn.,  were  both  present  at  the  sale. 

The  eighth  annual  Hampshire  bred 
gilt  sale  and  show  was  also  held  re¬ 
cently.  The  entire  offering  of  35  head 
brought  an  average  of  $97.85,  with 
the  10  top  head  going  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $136.25.  Fourteen  open  gilts 
brought  an  average  of  $51.75,  $16  less 
than  last  year. 

Other  public  sales  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  more  numerous.  One  just  held 
recently  saw  prices  around  $175  for 
the  highest  cow  and  others  at  $154- 
$150  and  on  down.  One  two  year  old 
heifer,  Guernsey  -  Jersey,  brought 
over  $100  though  she  was  large  for 
her  age  and  also  fat.  Two  calves,  per¬ 
haps  three  to  four  months  old, 
brought  $50  and  $54. 

Loose  hay  in  the  barn  brings  about 
$10  to  $12  a  ton.  Wheat  is  selling  for 
$1.55  per  bushel  and  buckwheat  at 
90  cents  per  bushel;  ear  corn  for 
57  y2  cents. 

With  milk  prices  down  and  so 
much  talk  of  too  much  being  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  a  wonder  dairy  cows 
keep  up  as  well  as  they  do,  but  they 
still  command  good  prices.  Veal 
calves  are  also  still  in  good  demand, 
with  good  ones  bringing  30  cents  or 
more  per  pound. 

All  lines  of  business  have  been 
pretty  much  at  a  standstill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coal  strike  and  some 
cities  were  pretty  hard  hit.  True,  it 
is  now  settled  for  the  time  being, 
but  why  wasn’t  something  started 
long  ago  without  waiting  until  things 
got  in  such  a  terrible  mess?  A  few 
farmers  are  putting  in  gas  or  oil 
furnaces.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
dependent  on  coal  again. 

P.  McCullough 


By  producing  the  most  milk  and 
butterfat  per  cow,  Centre  County 
farmers  topped  all  other  counties  in 
the  State  in  DHIA  work  in  1949.  Of 
69,061  cows  on  test  in  the  State, 

I, 326  were  in  Centre  County.  These 
gave  per-cow  averages  of  10,665 
pounds  of  milk  and  401.3  pounds  of 
butterfat,  as  compared  to  statewide 
averages  of  8,809  pounds  of  milk  and 
351.3  pounds  of  fat.  Both  county  and 
State  were  at  new  highs  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  while  in  butterfat  each  was 
second  to  previous  highs.  Centre 
County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  No.  1,  with  503  cows,  led 
all  others  in  the  State  by  averaging 

II, 304  pounds  of  milk  and  436.6 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Eugene  Ellen- 
berger,  Warriors  Mark,  is  president 
of  Association  No.  1;  Loudon  Kyle, 
Mackeyville,  vice-pres.,  and  Hugh 
Wilson,  Warriors  Mark,  secy-treas.; 
-Thomas  Fox,  Mackeyville,  is  tester. 

Top  place  in  milk  for  the  State 
went  to  the  18  -cow  registered  and 
grade  Holstein  herd  of  Emerson  R. 
Barrow,  Ogdensburg,  Tioga  County, 
with  17,304  pounds  each.  The  Barrow 
cows  did  612.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


with  a  John  Deere  No.  12-A 


h 


COMBINE 


Investing  your  money  in  a  time-proved  and  trustworthy 
John  Deere  No.  12-A  Six-Foot,  Full-Width,  Straight-Through 
Combine  is  sound  business  judgment.  You're  putting  your 
valuable  crops  in  the  hands  of  a  true  guardian  of  the 
harvest — a  combine  that  has  proved  itself  as  an  outstanding 
grain-saver  in  every  possible  harvest  condition — a  combine 
that  has  earned  a  reputation  for  harvesting  more  acres 
every  day — saving  more  grain  from  every  acre. 

Extra  capacity  in  cutting,  threshing,  separating,  and 
cleaning  units  .  .  .  greater  simplicity  and  ease  of  adjust¬ 


ment  in  handling  all  combineable  crops  .  .  .  unmatched 
field  flotation  which  permits  successful  operation  in  soft 
or  loose  ground  .  .  .  strength  and  plenty  of  it  for  steady, 
season  after  season  combining  and  for  low  upkeep  costs 
— these  are  the  big  reasons  why  the  No.  12-A  leads  in 
owner  satisfaction. 

Plan  now  to  own  a  grain-saving  John  Deere  No.  12-A 
Combine  for  this  year's  harvest.  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  talk  combines  any  time  you're  in  town. 
See  him  at  your  first  opportunity. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


JOHN  DEERE 


MOLINE 


ILLINOIS 


Please  send  me  free  descriptive  folder  on  the 
John  Deere  No.  12-A  Six-Foot,  Full-Width, 
Straight-Through  Combine. 

Name . 

Town . 

R.F.D . State. . . . . 
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STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  “Sure -Grip,  Sure -Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are  — 
juice-tight,  air-tight  —  and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts 
on  new,  3-Year  Time  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-C,  UNADILLA,  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


^STRAWBERRIES 


L.'-wr,  ■ 

THAI  M 
i  r'"' 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
—  .  Grapes. Blueberries, Raspberries.Boysen- 

ofutirn  311(1  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


( 


Hard!,  recognizes  the  fact  that  whatever 
may  be  the  primary  use  for  which  the  grower  buys  a  sprayer  he  also 
needs  a  sprayer  for  many  other  Jobs.  Multiple  utility  is  built  into  every 
Hardie.  Hordie  concentrate  and  boom  sprayers  con  be  used  with 
hand  guns  when  desired.  Hordie  high  pressure  sprayers  con  be  readily 
converted  to  a  low  pressure  sprayer.  Hordie  weed  booms,  row  crop 
booms,  orchord  spray  booms  con  easily  be  installed  on  any  Hordie 
spraytr,  Use  any  Hordie  to  spray  cattle  and  apply  DDT,  water 
paint,  whitewash,  insecticides  ond  fungicides.  A  Hardie  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  fire  extinguisher.  The  high  pressure  stream  from  a  Hardie  will 
dean  pens,  poultry  houses,  stables,  wet  down  buildings  for  cooling. 
You  can  buy  a  Hardie  of  the  size  and  style  you  want— -4  GPM  at 
300  P.S.I.  to  80  GPM  at  1000  P.S.I.  Write  for  catalog.  State  whatj 
you  wont  to  spray.  The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company,  Hudson,  Mich.  Sales 

and  service  everywhere 
in  the  world. 


Dependable  Sprayers 
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Modern  farm 

nAITIPQ  COMFORTABLE 
llVflllvykJ  FARM  LIVING 


Design  No.  5181 
Five  Rooms . . .  both . . .  one  story 


MODERN  FARM  HOMES  PROVIDE 
NEEDED  CONVENIENCE. ..MODERN  FACILITIES 


Now  farm  families  can  really  enjoy 
pleasant,  practical,  convenient,  up-to- 
date  homes.  Six  new  farm  home  designs, 
offering  the  best  in  modern  living  com¬ 
forts,  are  ready  for  your  inspection. 

In  designing  these  homes,  the  func¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  farm  living 
were  carefully  studied.  Experienced 
architects,  working  with  demonstration 
agents  and  home  economists,  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  features  that  fulfill  those  needs. 

The  kitchens  have  been  thoughtfully 
planned  for  brightness  and  step-saving 
convenience.  Everything  is  close  at  hand 
.  .  .  storage  space  is  abundant .  .  .  work¬ 
ing  surfaces  are  of  proper  height  and 
well  lighted  .  .  .  refrigerator,  range  and 
sink  are  ideally  positioned. 

These  model  kitchens  are  easy  to  keep 
immaculate  because  an  adjoining  service 
room  provides  needed  space  for  laun¬ 
dering,  canning  and  other  chores  .  .  . 
facilities  for  the  men  to  clean  up  and  a 
place  to  leave  work  clothes  and  boots. 

The  bathrooms  are  truly  modern  .  .  . 
the  bedrooms  are  airy  and  cheerful  with 
good  closet  space  .  .  .  and  the  living 
rooms  are  planned  for  happy  family  life 
and  pleasant  entertaining. 

Your  local  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer 
has  the  six  new  homes,  with  illustrations 
and  floor  plans  ready  for  your  study.  He 
invites  you  to  use  them  freely.  Blueprints 
are  available  when  you  decide  to  build. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO.  RNY45C 

2017  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

•  Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address - - 

Town,  _ _ State - 
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Farm  Work  Shop 


Good  Time  to  Check  Roofs 

Just  recently  a  farmer  I  know  ob¬ 
served  to  me  that  he  made  it  a  point 
never  to  let  a  week  pass  by  without 
doing  at  least  one  repair  or  mainte¬ 
nance  job  on  his  house  or  farm  build¬ 
ings,  even  if  it  was  no  more  than  just 
replacing  a  broken  sash  fastener  or 
tightening  the  screws  on  a  loose 
hinge;  and  an  inspection  of  his 
property  gives  ample  evidence  of  his 
faithful  attention  to  maintenance. 
Everything  has  that  cared-for  look 
and,  as  a  result,  he  has  saved  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  money  in  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  over  a  period  of  years. 

As  the  rough  weather  of  late 
Winters  tapers  off,  however,  some 
specific  repairs  are  apt  to  be  in  order. 
An  inspection  of  the  various  build¬ 
ings  on  the  farm  invariably  shows  at 
least  one  or  two  items  of  repair  that 
should  not  be  put  off  for  another 
year.  The  roofs  ought  to  be  given  a 
high  priority  in  any  maintenance 
schedule.  Ice  and  high  winds  eventu¬ 
ally  take  their  toll  of  the  best  roofing 
materials. 

Shingle  roofs — wood,  asphalt,  as¬ 
bestos  or  slate — are  subjected  to 
terrific  stresses  and  strains  during 
the  Winter.  All  buildings  with 
temperatures  somewhat  above  the 
outside  atmosphere  are  susceptible 
to  ice  formation  at  the  eaves.  Any 
moisture  that  backs  up  under  shingles 
and  freezes  will  set  up  strains  that 
may  damage  wood,  asbestos  or  slate 
shingles.  Under  such  conditions, 
wood  shingles  split  lengthwise  and 
asbestos  and  slate  shingles  split 
crosswise  or  diagonally.  In  either 
case  they  eventually  fall  out.  Asphalt 
shingles,  particularly  the  thick  butt 
type,  or  any  type  asphalt  shingle 
nailed  on  green  roof  boards,  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  high  winds. 

Metal  roofs  should  be  closely  in¬ 
spected  every  year  for  loose  nails 
and  corrosion.  Here  again,  green 
lumber  may  be  a  source  of  roofing 
troubles.  In  green  lumber  nails  lose 
a  large  portion  of  their  holding  power 
when  seasoning  has  taken  place. 
Without  periodic  inspection  the 
farmer  may  not  realize  he  has  a 
maintenance  job  to  do  until  a  section 
of  the  roofing  has  blown  off.  The 
use  of  the  wrong  nail  in  metal  roof¬ 
ing  can  cause  such  rapid  corrosion 
that  the  life  of  the  roof  may  be 
shortened  by  many  years. 

Chimneys  often  suffer  damage 
from  winter  weather.  Crumbling 
mortar  permits  water  to  lodge  in  the 
joints  of  the  brickwork  and  when 
freezing  takes  place  the  bricks  are 
pried  loose  or  the  chimney  itself  split 
for  some  distance  down  from  the 


top.  The  cap  or  topping  of  a  chimney 
should  be  especially  watched  for 
signs  of  deterioration.  If  it  is  crack¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  chipped  off  and  re¬ 
newed  with  a  good  mix  of  concrete 
made  with  rather  small  stones  for 
the  coarse  aggregate  and  applied  with 
a  pronounced  pitch  for  good  drain¬ 
age.  If  the  chimney  has  no  liner  such 
as  terra-cotta  flues,  then  the  inside 
surfaces  ought  to  be  pargeted  or 
plastered  with  Portland  cement  and 
sand  (two  parts  sand  to  one  part 
cement)  as  far  down  from  the  top  as 
can  be  reached. 


Lightning  Rod  Construction 

On  my  farm  house  there  is  an  old 
iron  lightning  rod  from  the  ground  up 
to  the  top  of  the  old  chimney.  It  ex¬ 
tends  above  the  chimney  and  has  a 
point.  Each  shower  seems  to  play 
around  the  wire  which  is  not  too 
pleasant.  A  neighbor  told  me  the  wire 
should  be  copper,  not  iron  wire 
around  the  house  as  there  are  two 
very  large  trees.  Do  they  draw  light¬ 
ning?  MRS.  w.  a.  w. 

If  the  lightning  rod  on  your  chim¬ 
ney  is  the  only  one  on  the  house  and 
is  constructed  with  an  iron  con¬ 
ductor,  it  would  appear  your  light¬ 
ning  protection  is  inadequate.  The 
conductor  wire  should  be  a  heavy 
copper  cable  —  No.  4  or  No.  6  wire, 
and  be  installed  free  of  short  bends, 
with  no  portion  of  it  that  does  not 
pitch  toward  the  ground.  The  fasten¬ 
ers  should  hold  the  cable  one  inch 
away  from  roof  or  wall  surfaces,  al¬ 
though  the  fasteners  themselves  need 
not  be  insulating.  However,  they 
ought  to  be  made  of  a  copper  alloy 
to  avoid  corrosion. 

The  grounding  must  reach  perma¬ 
nently  moist  earth,  preferably  below 
the  level  of  Lhe  foundation  of  the 
building.  Grounding  in  well-drained 
sand  or  gravel  is  inadequate.  Con¬ 
necting  the  grounding  to  a  water 
pipe  outside  the  building  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  rods  projecting  from 
the  chimney  or  roof  should  be  placed 
not  more  than  two  feet  from  any 
corner  of  the  chimney  or  from  the 
ends  of  the  ridges.  The  rods  along  the 
ridges  ought  to  be  no  more  than  20 
feet  apart. 

Isolated  buildings  and  trees,  or 
those  somewhat  taller  than  their 
neighbors,  are  more  susceptible  to 
damage  from  lightning  than  build¬ 
ings  and  trees  close  together  and  of 
generally  similar  height.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  beech, 
horse  chestnut,  birch  and  holly  'trees 
are  more  frequently  damaged  by 
lightning  than  oak,  elm,  pine,  poplar, 
maple,  ash  or  spruce  trees.  However, 
any  healthy  deep  rooted  tree  full  of 
sap  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
which  is  what  lightning  seeks  —  a 
path  of  least  resistance. 

B.  K.  Sommers. 


On  the  Brannan  Plan 

The  truth  about  the  Brannan 
Plan  is  that  it  imposes  controls  on 
the  very  ones  who  have  been  nick¬ 
ing  the  farmer  all  these  years.  It  sets 
deterrents  for  the  land  grabbers  and 
big  corporation  operators  or,  in  other, 
words,  it  prevents  them  from  bleed¬ 
ing  the  small  farmer.  On  the  other 
hand  it  encourages  the  family  type 
farmer  and  provides  a  certainty  that 
the  biggest  share  of  the  dollar  will 
be  returned  to  him  so  that  he  can 
live  as  other  people  live,  which  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  is  taking  place 
under  the  present  setup.  We  are  still 
paying  high  taxes  to  make  production 
payments  possible  but  the  farmer  is 
not  getting  any  of  it,  except  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  corporation 
farming  business  or  are  processors  of 
foods.  My  inference  is  that  the  small 
farmer  gets  a  mighty  small  portion 
of  the  support  price,  and  in  most 
cases  none  at  all. 

The  Brannan  Plan  is  designed  to 
aid  the  family  size  farmer  by  assur¬ 
ing  him  of  a  just  return  for  what  he 
produces.  Also,  the  Brannan  Plan 
encourages  increased  production  of 
basic  food  products.  It  will  guarantee 
consumers  a  lower  price  and  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  no  more  than  the 
present  support  price  system  because 
the  present  system  is  one  of  waste 
and  the  small  farmer  gets  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  it;  instead  is  out  of  pocket. 
The  Brannan  Plan  would  pay  him 
subsidies  instead  of  purchasing  the 
foodstuffs  from  the  processors  which 
enables  the  processors  to  actually  in¬ 
crease  their  profits  under  the  present 
plan  and  the  farmer  does  not  get 
any  of  it. 


Under  the  Brannan  Plan,  all  the 
milk  produced  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed  would  sell  at  a  price  so  low 
that  every  family  in  the  metropolitan 
area  would  be  able  to  buy  it  and  the 
farmers  that  produced  it  would  get 
the  Class  I-A  price  at  all  times  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  no  surplus  and, 
if  the  demands  were  fully  met  with, 
we  should  have  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  by  30  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Milk  Trust  would  not  be 
able  to  make  the  enormous  profits 
they  have  in  the  past  mostly  by  nick¬ 
ing  the  farmer  and  soaking  the 
customers,  so  they  holler  communism, 
welfare  state  and  every  other  invec¬ 
tive  they  can  lay  their  tongue  to. 

Milk  in  New  York  has  been  as  high 
as  26  cents  a  quart,  a  price  so  high 
that  only  about  four  millions  of  the 
more  than  12  millions  of  people  who 
live  in  the  metropolitan  area  can 
afford  to  buy  it.  This  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  surplus  you  hear  so 
much  about,  and  don’t  be  fooled. 
The  monopolists  prefer  it  that  way 
because  the  greater  the  surplus,  the 
more  cheap  milk  they  get,  and  by 
their  ingenious  contrivances  manage 
to  create  a  scarcity  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  and  grow  fat  in  the  pocket- 
book  on  the  poverty  of  others. 

While  I  don’t  anticipate  ever  Seeing 
this  letter  in  your  columns,  you  no 
doubt'  perceive  that  it  does  not  de¬ 
viate  much  from  the  gospel  truth, 
and  therefore  should  be  published. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  r.  b. 


I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  Brannan  Farm  Plan.  I 
note  what  you  say  about  what  that 
plan  would  cost.  It  might  cost  a  lot 
(Continued  on  Page  347) 
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Better  Grass 
or  Corn  Silage 
at  Lowest  Cost 


Proved  for  40  years — your 
assurance  of  best  long- 
lasting  construction!  Will 
withstand  highest  pressures 
of  grass  silage.  Walls  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture,  prevents 
silage  drying  out.  Eliminates 
spoilage.  Reduces  feed  cost. 
Low  initial  cost  and  lower 
upkeep.  Write  today. 


ROSS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1203  Warder  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 


BEEKEEPING 


a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit. 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom. 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner’s 
,  book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c. 

6  month's  trial  subscription  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly),  $1.00.  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets,  free  information.  Write  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Dept.  5008  Medina,.  Ohio 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed.to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd^t.,.%a^kensack?CN.  i. 


FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 

Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 


MOORE’S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Swedesbpro  I,  N.  1. 


Tow  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
*•  o  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
oil  farm  work.  Hundreds  ore  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  100  lb.  bag 
$2.50.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  0.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
S0ILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RAT  FOOLER  BOX 

Patented.  Gets  rats  and  mice.  They  lick  poison  Antu 
from  feet  and  die.  No  exposed  poison.  No  traps  to 

reset.  Box  and  poison  $2.50  postpaid.  Dozen  or  more 
less  20%  c.  O.  D.  Mail  order  and  $2.50  to  — 

RAT  FOOLER  BOX  3,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


Pastoral  Parson 


According  to  the  honorary  diploma 
which  was  recently  presented  to  him 
by  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Api- 
cultural  Board,  the  Parson  is  now  a 
“Registered  Apiculturist.”  While  he 
is  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  he  is  sharply  aware 
of  how  little  anyone  really  knows,  in 
comparison  to  what  is  to  be  known, 
on  the  subject.  The  honey  bee  is  still 
a  wild  creature,  and  one  of  fascin¬ 
ating  mystery.  Just  to  read  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  research  on  the 
subject  of  the  honey  dance  or,  the 
fieldwork  of  the  individual  bee,  leaves 
one  with  a  sense  of  having  peered  in¬ 
to  a  new,  and  strangely  wonderful 
world. 

Man  knows  how  to  add. supers  and, 
in  general,  to  control  the  bees  for 
his  own  ends;  but,  in  the  crudity  of 
his  own  concerns,  he  constantly 
skirts,  without  understanding,  a 
world  of  beauty  and  of  mystery,  the 
understanding  of  which  would  be 
even  more  rewarding  than  the  honey 
which  he  so  greedily  grasps. 

A  while  ago,  the  Parson  got  to  re¬ 
reading  Dr.  Bodog  Beck’s  book, 
“Honey  and  Health.”  Dr.  Beck  was  a 
physician,  trained  in  the  ways  of 
scientific  thinking.  What  he  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  opens  a  great  field  for 
daring  and,  possibly,  highly  reward¬ 
ing  investigation. 

To  the  Parson,  such  pursuits  must 
remain  just  a  form  of  relaxation  from 
the  more  pressing  duties.  Easter  will 
soon  be  at  hand.  For  the  last  several 
years,  the  Parson  has  been  striving 
to  bring  his  people  an  accurate  oral 
picture  of  the  crucifixion  as  it  really 
happened.  It  is  most  difficult  for  any 
of  us  to  separate  our  ideas  of  the 
historic  event  from  the  significance 
which  attached  to  it  immediately 
after  its  occurrence.  Much  time  must 
be  spent  in  research,  reading  and  the 
evaluation  of  ideas  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
moral,  religious,  and  economic  en¬ 
vironment  of  a  man  of  that  day. 
These  were  the  actual  human  forces 
which  made  the  event  possible. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  historic  fact 
is  that  it  leaves  no  room  whatsoever 
for  any  racial  animosity.  Previous 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  present  the  picture  with 
the  proper  degree  of  personal  detach¬ 
ment.  A  preacher  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  to  inject  his  own  feelings  into 
the  rendition  and  thereby  spoil  its 
effectiveness  for  the  hearers.  In  order 
to  avoid  that  pitfall,  the  Parson  plans 
to  present  the  program  as  a  tape 
recording — as  a  sort  of  news  report¬ 
er’s  comment.  The  tape  recording  will 
have  another  advantage  in  that  it  will 
be  on  hand  if  the  Parson  is  called 
upon  to  give  the  program  elsewhere, 
as  has  happened  in  past  years.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  reconstruct  such  a 
project  at  will. 

And  now,  the  young  people  and  the 
Sunday  School  teachers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  for  a  showing 
of  the  motion  picture,  “The  King  of 
Kings.”  So,  just  yesterday  the  Par¬ 
son  made  arrangements  to  have  it 
shown  as  a  part  of  the  Easter  sea¬ 
son  program.  Neither  one  of  these 
projects,  in  itself,  is  exactly  “preach¬ 
ing”  as  we  usually  think  of  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  world  today  gets  too  much 
“preaching,”  and  too  little  Gospel, 
to  make  the  Eastertide  a  living  com¬ 
memoration. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


For  rugged  farm  work 
and  bigger  crop  profits 


Spring  IS  A  busy  time  on  the  farm  . . .  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  . . .  lots 
of  heavy  work  for  your  farm  machinery.  TAKE  CARE  of  that  important 
machinery  and  equipment  with  dependable  ESSO  lubricants  and  fuels . . . 
keep  your  tractor,  truck,  and  family  car  in  tip-top  operating  condition 
during  the  busy  spring  work  season.  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  ares 
specifically  made  to  meet  the  most  rugged  farming  requirements. 


Es^o  Extra  Motor  Oil  — for 

Extra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra  oil 
economy  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil  —  just 

right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  Dependable 
ali-weather  service  for  rough  going. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline  — gives  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  long  mileage  and  high 
anti-knock  performance  under  load ! 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation  .  .  .  low  flash¬ 
point  for  faster  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Constant1  Esso  Research  aids  the  farmer 


At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern 
petroleum  research  centers  (above),  we  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming 
easier,  better,  more  profitable.  New  products 
and  methods  are  being  tested  in  co-operation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet 
farming  problems. 


FOR  FREE  UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distrib¬ 
utor  for  a  free  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  ESSO 
FARM  NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yohkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Handouts  Always  Have  Strings 

BECAUSE  farm  prices  are  showing  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  downward  trend  with  no  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  production  costs,  farm¬ 
ers  are  very  much  concerned  about  their 
outlook  for  the  immediate  future.  The  fact 
that  they  have  every  right  to  be  concerned 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  should  be 
panicked  into  rushing  after  mirages  and 
swallowing  the  first  panacea  that  is  offered 
to  them. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  some  comments 
by  farmers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  support  of  the  Brannan  Plan. 
They  are  attracted  by  its  honesty  and  the 
prospects  of  higher  returns  to  producers  and 
lower  prices  for  consumers  which  should  mean 
greater  consumption. 

We  cannot  share  their  enthusiasm.  There  is 
no  argument  that  the  Brannan  Plan  has  the 
virtue  of  honesty,  in  contrast  to  the  present 
price  support  system  which  is  nothing  but  a 
disguised  farm  subsidy.  Nor  are  most  people 
impressed  by  the  opposition  of  the  so-called 
farm  leaders  to  the  Brannan  Plan.  But  neither 
the  honesty  of  the  program  nor  the  bogus 
opposition  makes  it  the  right  program.  The 
Brannan  Plan  remains,  as  it  has  been  from  its 
inception,  a  political  palliative,  designed  to 
please  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  with 
no  possibility  of  correcting  the  very  evil  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  entire  farm  price  problem. 

The  basic  weakness  in  our  agricultural 
economy  is  the  ever-widening  spread  between 
what  the  producer  receives  for  his  product 
and  what  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay.  There 
is  no  reason  why  oranges  should  retail  for 
$6.84  a  crate  and  return  only  $1.76  to  the 
grower.  There  is  less  reason  why  the  house¬ 
wife  should  have  to  pay  20  cents  for  a  quart 
of  milk,  while  the  dairy  farmer  receives  only 
7  Vz  cents. 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  are  being  spent 
every  year  in  farm  price  supports,  or  the  extra 
billions  needed  to  finance  the  Brannan  Plan, 
could  be  placed  to  much  better  use,  and  in 
greatly  reduced  amounts,  by  setting  up 
producer-managed  distribution  systems  and 
centers  in  direct  competition  with  the  dealer- 
dominated  monopolies,  j 

This  is  not  an  impossible  task.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  several  European 
countries.  Here,  in  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  done  locally  for  years  with  fruit,  eggs, 
poultry,  livestock,  truck  crops,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  milk.  It  has  never  received  the 
support  it  could  have,  and  should  have,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  state  and  federal  governments. 
If  experience  is  any  teacher,  such  projects, 
temporarily  financed  by  government,  could  be 
successfully  operated  at  a  profit.  They  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  forcing  the 
middleman  to  streamline  his  present  extrava¬ 
gant  system  of  distribution,  if  he  can,  or  other¬ 
wise  retire  from  the  field. 

Most  political  panaceas,  while  advertised  as 
catering' to  those  with  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  usually  make  ample  provision  that  all 
interests  involved  shall  be  protected;  other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  be  panaceas,  nor  would 
they  be  political.  As  far  as  can  presently  be 
determined,  the  Brannan  Plan  is  no  exception. 


1  There  is  a  lot  of  shouting  about  the  family-size 
farm  and  the  destruction  of  monopolies,  but  it 
doesn’t  mean  a  thing.  A  politican  cannot  afford 
to  hurt  anyone  and,  if  the  Brannan  Plan  were 
put  into  effect,  the  “ins”  would  still  be  pretty 
much  on  the  top,  and  the  “outs”  would  still  be 
pounding  on  the  door.  The  only  wayUn  which 
a  weakness  or  evil  can  be  really  corrected  is 
by  complete  elimination,  and  that  is  a  job  that 
can  best  be  done  by  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  the  evil  or  weakness. 

Granting  that  the  intent  of  the  Brannan 
Plan  sponsors  may  be  sincere,  its  basic 
principle — receiving  something  for  nothing — 
is  morally  wrong,  and  the  end  result — com¬ 
plete  government  control  and  regimentation — 
is  inevitable.  There  has  never  been  a  handout 
that  did  not  have  a  string  attached  to  it,  and 
the  bigger  the  handout,  the  stronger  the  string 
and  the  tighter  it  will  be  pulled. 

The  D.  P.  Problem 

THERE  is  a  sufficient  number  of  complaints 
about  displaced  persons  on  our  desk  to 
warrant  a  comment  at  this  time  when  new 
legislation  is  being  considered  by  the  Congress' 
The  main  complaint  has  to  do  with  con¬ 
stantly  broken  promises  as  to  date  of  arrival. 
While  this  may  not  seem  too  serious,  promises 
should  not  be  made  when  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  long  delay.  In  several  cases 
brought  to  our  attention  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
lay  for  as  long  as  four  months.  When  a  pros¬ 
pective  farmer  employer  receives  a  definite 
commitment  from  an  official  relief  agency  as 
to  date  of  arrival,  he  is  justified  in  planning 
his  farm  work  accordingly.  A  four  months’ 
delay  in  arrival  can  throw  an  entire  year’s 
planning  completely  out  of  gear. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  case  where  a  dis¬ 
placed  person  accepts  the  offer  of  a  home  and 
work  on  a  farm  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
into  this  country  and  then,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  arrival,  walks  off  the  job. 

There  is  the  further  situation,  and  these 
appear  to  be  quite  numerous,  of  a  person  hold¬ 
ing  himself  out  as  a  farm  worker  whereas 
actually  he  does  not  know  one  end  of  a  chicken 
from  the  other.  It  makes  it  pretty  embarrass¬ 
ing  for  the  new  employer  to  be  forced  to  dis¬ 
charge  such  a  person.  He  is  also  inclined  to 
think,  with  good  reason,  that  his  good  nature 
has  been  imposed  upon. 

There  have  even  been  a  few  cases  where 
there  were  last  minute  “diversions”  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons,  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  some 
official  or  group  claiming  influence  or  special 
prerogative. 

At  best,  the  displaced  persons  program  is 
difficult  to  administer.  Public  sentiment  has 
never  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 
Instances  like  those  outlined  bring  discredit 
upon  those  who  genuinely  deserve  help  and 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  the  entire  displaced  persons  program. 

The  government  agencies  and  relief  groups 
that  are  sponsoring  this  immigration,  are  the 
responsible  parties  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
project  to  which  they  claim  they  are  devoting 
themselves,  they  should  take  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  seriously.  Otherwise  they  will 
find  little  response  to  their  efforts. 


A  Good  Milk  Bill 

THE  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  is  now 
before  Governor  Dewey  for  final  signature. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Floyd  Anderson, 
Binghamton,  and  Assemblyman  Benjamin 
Demo,  Lewis  County,  the  measure  places  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  establish  that  a  milk  dealer’s  license 
should  not  be  granted.  At  the  present  time, 
the  applicant  for  a  license  must  prove  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that,  under 
the  law  and  regulations,  he  is  entitled  to  such 
a  license. 

While  the  Anderson-Demo  Bill  does  not 
make  a  completely  clean  job  of  eliminating  the 
monopolistic  features  of  New  York’s  milk 
licensing  law,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
For  years,  producers  and  independent  dealers 
have  asked  for  relief  from  the  burdens  of 
Section  258-c.  This  bill  eases  many  of  those 
burdens. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  Governor  Dewey  should 
not  hesitate  in  enacting  it  into  law. 


April  1,  1950 

“Compromise”  on  Oleo 

THE  oleo  tax  repeal  bill  was  signed  by 
President  Truman  on  March  16.  Under  the 
new  law,  all  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine — 
10  cents  a'  pound  on  the  colored  product,  and 
V4  of  a  cent  on  the  uncolored — will  cease  on 
July  1,  1950.  The  law  also  provides  that,  from 
and  after  that  date,  all  yellow  oleo  sold  in 
stores  must  be  labeled  “oleomargarine”  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  ingredients  ahd  that 
yellow  oleo  served  in  public  eating  places 
must  be  in  triangular  cuts.  For  any  violation 
of  these  regulations,  after  a  cease-and-desist 
order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
there  shall  be  a  fine  up  to  $5,000  for  each  day 
of  violation. 

The  new  law  has  no  effect  in  those  States 
that  prohibit  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo.  There  are 
15  such  States,  and  fortunately  New  York  is 
one  of  them. 

The  Legislature  at  Albany  has  been  wise 
in  resisting  the  extra  heaVy  pressure  that  has 
been  exerted  this  year  to  remove  the  ban  on 
yellow  oleo  sales.  This  ban  should  be  kept 
until  the  proper  safeguards  against  fraud  are 
adopted.  That  these  safeguards  ate  necessary 
is  evident  from  the  “compromise”  bill  which , 
the  oleo  lobby  was  able  to  force  through 
Congress.  Actually  it  was  no  compromise  at 
all  for  the  oleo  interests  in  agreeing  to  the 
special  shape  and  the  labelled  package.  What 
they  were  fighting  for  was  the  yellow  color, 
and  they  won  that  fight. 

All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  New 
York  State  should  approach  the  matter 
cautiously  and  not  be  stampeded  by  the  cries 
of  bogus  housewife  groups.  While  so  large  a 
part  of  the  dairy  farmer’s  income  is  tied  to 
butter  (because  the  dealers  prefer  it  that 
way),  any  unfair  competition -that  would  tend 
to  reduce  butter  prices  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Fungus  Destroying  Oak  Trees 

A  FUNGUS  disease  ( Chalara  quercina)  has 
been  identified  as„the  cause  of  widespread 
destruction  of  our  oak  trees,  now  prevalent  in 
the  Central  West  and  spreading  rapidly  up 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Apparently  all  types  of  oak 
trees  are  susceptible  to  this  fungus  and,  as  yet, 
no  known  means  has  been  found  to  combat  it. 
Red  and  black  oaks  cannot  be  saVed  if  once 
attacked.  White  oaks  appear  to  have  a  chance 
to  survive  if  this  new  wilt  disease  is  detected 
immediately. 

After  the  fungus  becomes  established  in  the 
wood  fibers,  it  stops  up  the  channels  through 
which  water  is  drawn  up  for  tree  nourishment. 
An  infected  tree  usually  dies  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks.  The  disease  is  more  common  in 
middle  and  late  Summer.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  trees  infected  with  this  fungus 
were  dying  because  of  a  drought  in  the  areas 
involved  because  they  seemed  to  lack  water. 
At  its  present  rate  of  spread  it  appears  very 
probable  that  this  disease  will  soon  infect  the 
oaks  of  the  Northeast.  The  sudden  destruction 
of  these  great  forest  trees  over  large  wooded 
areas  could  result  in  very  serious  consequences, 
both  industrially  and  agriculturally. 


Brevities 

The  production  of  a  dairy  cow  will  go  down  if 
her  feet  hurt  her.  Anytime  an  infection  appears 
in  that  area,  it  will  pay  to  have  a  veterinarian 
treat  the  condition. 

Proper  use  of  fertilizer  is  the  surest  way  to  in¬ 
crease  crop  yields.  A  low  producing  crop  greatly 
increases  production  cost  per  bushel,  because  time 
and  labor  spent  are  just  about  the  same  as  for  an 
abundant  yield. 

A  dim  light  burning  in  an  upstairs  bathroom, 
when  everyone  is  away  from  home,  is  a  good 
burglar  preventive.  Thieves  are  usually  afraid  to 
enter  such  a  dwelling,  because  they  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  house  is  empty. 

“My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech 
shall  distill  as  the,  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass: 
Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord:  as¬ 
cribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God.” — Deut.  32:2-3. 

1  Good  results  are  being  obtained  with  sulfame- 
thazene  in  the  treatment  of  necrotic  enteritis, 
pneumonia,  and  hemmorrhagic  septicemia  in  pigs, 
as  well  as  for  ailments  with  other  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock.  The  earlier  the  proper  dosage  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  better. 

|  A  new  column,  “Farm  Work  Shop,”  begins  with 
j  this  issue  on  page  340.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  B.  Klare  Sommers,  Head, Building  Construc¬ 
tion  Dept.,  N.  Y,  State  Agric.  &  Tech.  Institute  at 
Delhi.  We  appreciate  Dr.  Sommers’  undertaking 
this  work  on  behalf  of  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers.  It 
‘should  be  very  helpful. 
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that  runs  from  Wyoming 


to  Boston 


GROWING  IS  GOOD 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  liked  to  watch 
living  things  thrive  and  grow. 

Growing  was  good.  That’s  the 
way  I  still  feel.  And  that’s  the 
way  Americans  have^always  felt. 

As  a  nation  we  have  grown  from 
thirteen  states  to  forty-eight — 
across  the  entire  continent.  We 
have  grown  in  size  and  numbers, 
in  strength  and  power.  It’s  an 
American  trait  to  be  proud  of  growth. 

Yes,  whether  it’s  the  nation  or  livestock,  men  or 
businesses,  I  believe  growing  is  good.  Many  com¬ 
panies  have  grown  in  size  to  meet  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  They  served  better. 

Why  has  Swift  &  Company  grown? 

Most  important  is  that  people  liked  what  we 
could  do  for  them.  Retail  meat  dealers  learned  that 
we  provided  the  products  and  services  they  needed. 
Everything  we  sell  must  win  the  favor  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  were  pleased  to  find  housewives  asking  food 
stores  for  more  of  our  meats,  and  asking  for  them 
oftener.  We  had  to  grow  to  keep  up  with  the  ex¬ 
panding  demand  for  our  services  and  products. 

A  lot  of  livestock  and  other  products  are  needed 
to  meet  this  demand.  To  get  them  we  must  buy  in 
many  markets.  We’re  dealing  with  big  areas  and 
long  distances  and  with  food  stores  in  every  corner 
of  the  nation. 

Meat  packers  of  all  sizes  are  needed  to  handle 
the  nation’s  huge  volume  of  livestock,  and  to  proc¬ 
ess  and  distribute  the  meat.  Some  of  these  began 
business  many  years  ago  and  have  grown  to  serve 
producers  and  consumers  across  the  nation.  Swift 
&  Company  is  one  of  these  which  grew  up  because 
there  was  a  big  job  to  do. 


Hope  you  have  a  fine  summer.  If  you  get  to 
Chicago  be  sure  to  drop  in  and  see  us.  We  will  be 
with  you  again  in  September  on  this  page. 


£Al,S.7nj. 
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tMaitAa  SBcffanb  £Rectfte  faob 

BARBECUED  FRANKS 

Prepare  a  thick  barbecue  sauce.  Add  one  cup  sauce  for  each 
one  pound  of  frankfurters  and  heat  5  to  8  minutes. 

Thick  Barbecue  Sauce:  1  tsp.  chili  powder 

2  small  onions,  sliced  thin  %  cup  water 

2  tbsp.  vinegar  %  cup  catsup 

2  tbsp.  Worcestershire  sauce  1  tsp.  salt 

Mix  all  ingredients  in  a  heavy  skillet.  Cover  and  simmer  about 
45  minutes.  Yield,  1  pint  sauce. 


It’s  a  long  way  from  Medicine  Bow  to  Boston  . .  . 
from  the  western  cattle  and  sheep  range  country, 
from  the  feed  lots  and  hog  farms  of  the  Com  Belt, 
to  the  hungry  cities  of  the  east.  Between  where  the 
meat  animals  are  raised  and  where  the  meat  is 
eaten  there’s  an  average  gap  of  a  thousand  miles. 

Bridging  that  gap  is  a  service  performed  by  the 
meat  packing  companies  of  the  United  States. 
They  buy  the  livestock  on  the  farms  and  ranches, 
and  in  the  scores  of  markets.  They  process  it  into 
meat.  Then  they  deliver  that  meat  to  300,000  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  every  city  and  town  across  the  nation. 

It’s  truly  a  nation-wide  job.  And  just  as  truly 
it’s  a  necessary  and  important  one.  For  without 
this  "bridge”  that  runs  from  Wyoming  to  Boston 
—without  the  meat  packers’  "pipe  lines”  which 
link  supply  to  demand— livestock  producers  would 
have  to  limit  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  numbers 
that  their  small  local  markets  could  consume.  And 
the  supply  of  meat  available  for  consumers  to  eat 
would  be  limited  by  the  small  numbers  of  livestock 
produced  near  the  cities  where  they  lived. 

We  of  Swift  are  proud  of  our  company’s  part  in 
starting,  organizing  and  carrying  on  the  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  of  meat.  Gustavus  Swift  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  development  of  the  refrigerator  cars 
which  made  the  whole  thing  possible.  Today  thou¬ 
sands  of  refrigerated  freight  cars  and  trucks  supply 
the  Swift  network  of  refrigerated  branch  houses 
and  plant  sales  routes  which  crisscross  the  nation. 
It  is  an  important  factor  in  one  of  the  world’s  most 
efficient  low-cost  food  distributing  systems . .  . 


Marketing  Clean  Cream 

by  T.  J.  Claydon 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
Kansas  State  College 
Manhattan 

When  it  comes  to  marketing  clean 
cream ,  dairymen  can’t  even  trust 
the  air  they  breathe.  Even  on 
clear  days,  the  air  is  filled  with 
sediment.  This  material  settles 
T.  J.  Claydon  int0  containers  and  utensils  and 
contaminates  cream  that  is  openly  exposed.  On 
the  way  to  market,  dust  commonly  collects  around 
the  edge  of  cream  container  lids.  This  sediment  is 
jarred  into  the  cream  when  lids  are  removed.  On 
the  farm — and  en  route  to  market — it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  protect  cream,  containers  and  equipment. 

Clean  cream  is  also  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
approved-type  dairy  utensils  that  are  unsoiled  and 
in  good  repair.  Old  pots,  crocks,  syrup  buckets  and 
worn-out  dairy  containers  should  not  be  used.  Such 
pieces  of  equipment  are  carriers  of  rust  and  col¬ 
lectors  of  dirt.  They  are  not  easily  sanitized  and 
cannot  be  tightly  covered  to  keep  out  dust. 

Cream  is  practically  clean  as  it  leaves  the  spout 
of  mechanical  separators,  according  to  farm  and 
laboratory  investigation.  Hand  skimming  and  water 
dilution  methods  of  separation  leave  some  sedi¬ 
ment  in  cream.  Well-kept  separators  also  have 
proven  the  most  economical  means  of  separating 
cream.  The  marketing  of  clean  cream,  however,  is 
not  assured  by  use  of  the  mechanical  separator. 
Cream  that  is  sold  with  poor  sediment  test  is  a 
problem  of  concern  to  both  the  producer  and  butter 
manufacturer.  Attention  to  detail,  all  along  the  line, 
is  an  answer  to  this  problem.  . 


Quote  of  the  Month 

"Plastics  from  animal  hair,  drugs  to  ease  your 
aching  back,  and  steaks  guaranteed  to  melt  in  your 
mouth:  Research  on  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
major  and  minor  projects  is  being  pressed  in  pack¬ 
ing  house  labs.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Yes,  we  are  a  part  of  that  great  "bridge”  which 
serves  and  benefits  producers  and  consumers  alike. 
And  we  are  mighty  proud  of  it! 


- Soda  Bill  Sez: - 

You  will  never  be  broke  as  long  as  your  earn - 
Jjy  ings  keep  ahead  of  your  yearnings. 

If  the  mistakes  others  make  annoy  you,  re¬ 
member,  you  could  make  them  all  yourself. 


Well  Dressed  U.  S.  Girls 

Last  fall  a  group  of  people  from  Uruguay  visited  us 
in  Chicago.  They  noticed  the  girls  who  work  in  our 
office  returning  from  their  noonday  meal.  One  of 
the  Uruguayan  ladies  asked,  "Are  they  visitors, 
like  us?”  "No,”  we  replied,  "they  work  here  as 
stenographers  and  clerks.”  Astonished  at  how  well 
they  were  dressed,  she  commented,  "Certainly  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  and  the  so-called 
'capitalistic  system’  must  be  all  right,  for  I  notice 
that  all  your  women  have  that  well-dressed  look. 
There  are  not  many  countries  in  the  world  where 
working  girls  could  do  that.” 


FREE!  Illustrated  Booklet 

Tte  Stosy  of  PaiRy  AniMaLs  Mr’hr 

Many  interesting  facts  about  dairy 
animals  are  told  in  Booklet  F  of 
our  Elementary  Science  Series—  ^ 

"The  Story  of  Dairy  Animals.”  Illustrated,  sim¬ 
ply  told,  interesting  to  children  or  grownups.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today.  And  tell  your  teacher. 
If  she  asks  for  them  we’ll  send  free  copies  for  every 
kid  in  the  class.  Other  booklets  about  Soils,  Plants, 
Meat  Animals,  Grass,  Poultry  are  free  to  you,  too. 
Address  Agricultural  Research  Dept.,  Story  of 
Dairy  Animals :  — 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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Making  and  breaking  records  everywhere 


YOU  can  profit  with  Jerseys,  too! 

No  wonder  the  swing  is  to  Jerseys.  Dairymen  with  an  eye  to 
profits  know  that  record  breaking  cows  are  profit-making  cows. 


-K  In  Oregon  —  a  Jersey  was  the  first 
officially  tested  cow  in  the  U.  S.  to 
give  over  1,000  pounds  butterfat  i*i 
two  consecutive  lactations  on  twice- 
daily  milking. 

■¥  In  California  —  a  Jersey  was  the 
first  cow  of  any  breed  in  the  U.  S. 
to  produce,  on  official  test,  more 
than  10,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 

4c  in  Vermont  —  a  100-cow  Jersey 
herd  averaged  more  than  538  pounds 


butterfat  per  cow  for  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  years— 11,703  pounds  milk  with 
616  pounds  butterfat  per  cow  in  1949! 

4c  In  North  Carolina  —  a  Jersey  bull 
has  160  tested  daughters  averaging 
9,791  pounds  milk,  518  pounds  fat! 

4c  In  Texas  — •  a  Jersey  gave  19,497 
pounds  of  milk  with  1,223  pounds 
butterfat  in  365  days  —  the  national 
record  for  butterfat  in  a  single  year 
for  registered  Jerseys. 


Join  the  swing!  Write  for  information  on  Jerseys \ 
and  our  new  booklet  “More  Profits  For  You.”1 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

107  N.  Sixth  Street  Columbus  15,  Ohio 


AVOID  PRODUCTION  LOSS  FROM 

SORE  •  SCAB  •  OBSTRUCTED 

TEATS 

HARD  MILKERS 


To  resist v  HlijjjhjcJ 

infection  and  |H 

promote 

healing,  use^  > 

FLEX-0  MEDICATED  DILATORS 

Pliable,  absorbent  internal  dressings  jTjTjl  fllBB 
for  the  teat  canal.  Cloth-covered,  with-  HJJJLjmB 
©ut  wires,  they  exert  a  gentle  dilating 
action,  and  work  FOUR  ways: 

1,  Carry  antiseptic  end  healing  agents  into  1  ill  WHH> 

■f-  teat  canal.  ( 

2,  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged  tis-  H|  )  1  I  ■  »  ■  E  f  1  > 
sues,  absorb  secretions  from  inflamed 

Seat.  , 

3,  Aid  in  maintaining  a  free  milk  channel  ) 
by  keeping  teat  canal  OPEN  until  healed,  j 

4,  Make  milking  easier  by  partially  relaxing  '  ) 

\  sphincter  muscles  at  end  of  teat  canal,  j 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regefer  —  tor  small  or  average  teats.  Large 
jlfoeger  and  wider/ —-tor  long  or  lorge  teats. 

itonomy  Hcg.  48  Diloiors,...1.00  (Ei,h"r 


’  size) 

Standard  Pkg.  24  Dilators....  .65  gjj- 
ASK  DIALER  fOR  FllX-0  JUT  DILATORS 

(H  not  available,  order  direct.  Moiled  postpaid) 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


TEAT  DILATORS 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-T0N  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  "A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

Cencased  in  oil) 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

BADGER  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC; 
RELIEF 


For  Sore  Teats 
Congestion,  Cuts  and  Bruises 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm  combines  the 
bacteriostatic  action  of  Oxyquinolin  with 
the  softening  and  absorbing  action  of  Lan¬ 
olin  and  Essential  Oils.  A  fast,  effective 
ointment  for  udder  ancTteats — to  reduce 
congestion,  danger  of  external  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  7.  N.Y. 


Another 


Dependable 


Product 


"GLIDER" 

SWEEPRAKES 


CORRECT  HEALING 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 


demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  shape  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
this  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  bag  BALM  Dilators. 
Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  bag  BALM.  At  all 
farm-supply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


April  1,  1950 

Herd  Testing  Picks  Out  Boarders 

By  R,  W.  Duck 


Several  years  ago  Prof.  W.  T. 
Crandall,  in  charge  of  D.H.I.A.  work 
in  New  York  State,  and  I  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group  on  a  dairy  demon¬ 
stration  train.  This  train  weht  to 
various  towns  in  the  dairy  sections 
of  Central  and  Northern  New  York. 
My  principal  thought  in  mentioning 
this  interesting  experience  is  that  on 
the  train  were  several  dairy  cows  in 
milk  and,  at  each  stop,  the  visitors 
were  asked  to  guess  the  production 
of  these  individuals.  Some  of  the 
cows  had  official  yearly  records 
ranging  from  10,000  to  12,000  pounds 
of  milk,  „  others  from  6,000  to  8,000 
pounds,  while  still  others  had 
records  as  low  as  4,000  pounds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  many  hundreds  of  dairy 
farmers,'  their  wives  and  members 
of  their  families,  judged  these  cows. 
However,  it  was  very  seldom  that 
anyone  was  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  top  level  animals  and  the 
medium  group;  and  less  than  half  of 
them  could  pick  out  the  poorest  pro¬ 
ducers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these 
people  were  not  good  dairymen  and 
farmers,  or  that  these  cattle  were 
anything  exceptional  in  appearance. 


even  that  close.  When  examining  the 
udder,  it  should  be  carefully  observed 
for  veining,  pliability,  health,  ca¬ 
pacity,  teat  placement  and  attach¬ 
ment.  The  larger  and  more  tortuous 
the  veining  over  the  udder,  along  the 
belly  and  extending  far  forward,  the 
better,  as  this  means  a  generous  blood 
supply  to  the  gland  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  heavy  milk  flow.  The  udder 
should  be  soft  and  pliable  when  not 
distended  with  milk,  and  free  from 
internal  lumps  which  might  indicate 
a  chronic  mastitis  condition.  The 
quarters  should  be  firmly  fleshed, 
evenly  divided,  with  medium  sized 
teats  uniformly  placed.  Besides  these 
requirements,  a  large  udder,  provided 
it  is  not  meaty,  is  essential,  and  it 
should  be  strongly  attached;  if  an 
udder  is  not  well  supported,  it  will 
not  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  high 
production. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
combined  total  of  all  these  desirable 
characteristics  are  only  as  indicative 
of  production  as  the  poorest  one  in 
the  entire  series.  Just  as  a  chain  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  so 
it  is  with  the  dairy  cow:  if  any 
characteristic  is  weak,  it  will  counter¬ 


A  high  lifetime  record  in  both  milk  and  butterfat  for  the  Ayrshire  breed  has 
recently  been  established  in  the  United  States  by  this  16-year-old  Ayrshire 
cow,  Delchester  Audacious  Netty  2nd,  owned  by  Wm.  H.  Ashton  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  total  of  204,054  pounds  of  milk  and  8,020 

pounds  of  butterfat. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  clearly  shows 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
often  impossible,  to  look  at  a  dairy 
cow  and  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  her  tested  production 
for  milk  will  be.  Likewise,  no  one  can 
accurately  figure  out  her  yield  of 
butterfat  in  terms  of  percentage  from 
her  appearance. 

Physical  Characteristics  and 
Production 

While  the  demonstration  mentioned 
illustrates  the  importance  of  testing 
in  order  to  know  correctly  just  what 
the  cows  are  doing  and  thus  be  able 
to  cull  out  the  boarders,  it  does  not 
mean  that  certain  physical  character¬ 
istics  are  not  important  when  select¬ 
ing  a  dairy  cow.  For  instance,  a 
triple-wedge  shape  indicates  a  good 
dairy  temperament,  just  as  deep,  well 
sprung  ribs  show  a  large  lung  ca¬ 
pacity  with  a  consequent  strong 
constitution.  By  the  same  token,  a 
roomy  paunch  means  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  the  ability  to  consume  and 
assimilate  large  amounts  of  roughage 
and  grain,  which  are  essential  for 
body  maintenance  and  the  making  of 
a  big  mess  of  milk.  In  addition  the 
dairy  cow  should  have  a  thin  pliable 
hide,  carrying  a  heavy  skin  secretion 
(a  sign  of  health),  possessing  fine 
quality,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  a  high  butterfat  tester  for  her  type 
or  breed. 

When  all  these  desirable  character¬ 
istics  are  combined  with  a  mammary 
system  of  top  order,  they  form  a 
fairly  reliable  basis  for  estimating 
the  relative  efficiency  of  a  dairy  cow 
as  a  producer.  However,  they  can¬ 
not  be  relied  upon  to  show  how  much 
milk  a  cow  will  produce  within  20 
per  cent  of  her  potential  ability,  and 
it  will  take  a  good  judge  to  come 


act  all  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
others,  no  matter  how  superior  they 
may  be.  Therefore,  the  ability  to  be 
a  good  judge  of  dairy  cows  depends 
principally  on  being  able  to  correct¬ 
ly  balance  and  evaluate  all  of  these 
components  parts. 

It  Pays  to  Keep  Records 

It  might  seem  that,  when  a  person 
is  milking  the  cows  in  a  dairy  herd 
every  day  throughout  their  entire 
lactation  period,  year  in  and  year  out, 
they  would  have  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  as  to  how  much  milk  each  fe¬ 
male  was  producing  in  a  year.  Yet 
official  testing  records,  when  first 
started,  are  often  a  revelation  to 
many  farmers.  This  is  especially  true 
with  those  cows  that  give  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  milk  for  the 
first  part  of  their  lactation  period, 
and  then  fail  to  hold  up  as  they 
should.  The  tendency  in  such  cases  is 
to  remember  only  the  big  volume  of 
milk,  instead  of  averaging  it  in  with 
the  smaller  yield.  Any  kind  of 
records,  if  honestly  kept,  are  better 
than  none.  However,  the  big  advan¬ 
tage  of  testing  the  herd  continuously 
in  D.H.I.A.  work  is  that  the  regularly 
employed  cow  tester  keeps  an  im¬ 
partial  and  accurate  record  of  all  the 
females  in  the  herd.  In  addition  to 
their  milk  and  butterfat  records,  a 
check  is  also  kept  of  the  total  feed 
consumed  per  cow  in  terms  of  pounds 
for  both  roughage  and  grain,  thus 
showing  which  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  cows,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  income  from  milk.  A 
breeding  record  is  likewise  main¬ 
tained  on  all  females  in  the  herd. 
Such  a  constructive  system  is  far 
more  valuable  than  one  where  the 
owner  once  told  his  hired  man  that 
(Continued  on  Page  346) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

» -h ester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Hampshire,  6-8 
‘‘,k6  $8.00;  9-10  weeks  $10.00;  12  weeks  started  Shoals 
tl'i  00  each.  Boars  for  service,  40-50  lbs.  $25.00; 
90  lbs  $35.00.  Barger  for  immediate  service.  $50- 
each  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  I 
Trill  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
■  itinT  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RP..  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

^PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

W  wkshilld,  We^TtO  9ndwks.^dh$oe0or«S; 

o  m  io  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  SHOATS  $12.75  ea. 

Above  prices  include  vaccinations  and  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D„  check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

tfE  REFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
jr-“  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  ’breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


—  Hereford - - 

Service  Boars— Open  Gilts— Fall  Pigs  either  sex— un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS.  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

=  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  K.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Tour  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 

ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Toung  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Ready  for  shipment  choice  young  feeding  pigs  6-7 
weeks  old  $7.75  each;  8-9  weeks  $8.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  OIC- Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed — Shipped 

REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

” '^ir  £.",p.*St.mr“,d.  TaSsut  ev. 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boors,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  hoars 
tor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  >:  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES:  Spring  Pigs, 
both  sexes.  Also  open  and  bred  gilts. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &.  SONS,  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin. 
Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write-— G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 

BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS, 

PIGS.  “MORE  POUNDS  FOR  LESS  FEED. 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PA^ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Open  Fall  Gilts  and 

Boars.  Champion  Blood  Lines.  Cholera  Inoculated. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

~  DOGS  ~~ 

GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

LYNBURY  COLLIES^ 

Puppies  and  breeding  stock  10  months  dd.  Stud 
prospect.  Son  of  Sund.  Prince 

LUCIEN  BENEDICT,  R.F.D,  4,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

 REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  -  “ 

At  Special  Winter  Prices.  SWP. .? to MPP*lS H 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


3UREBRED  WCKEK  PITS  AND  DOG*. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonamy 

ed.  V.  5.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YOKH 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Reg.  English 

real  heel  driving  parents  born  low  hed  strikers.  Males 
$15;  fomales  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  "e^TeCj^lpLn""* 

-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  -  COLLIES  — 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES— 1916  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.OTE 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  TURK 


Pedigreed  Collies.  Pups  and  Grown  Dogs  $10  «» 

LYLE  GIFFORD,  R-l,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


ALMATIANS  $25.00.  ALL  AGES  A.  K.  C.— 
CUNNINGHAM,  R-l,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


EAGLE  HOUND  PUPS  F,R0M  HUNTING  STOCK 
0.  ALFRED  AEBERLIf  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


>LLIES ;  COCKERS ;  BEAG  LES ;  M^IATUIUS 
[NSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Aboard  The  Yankee  Special 
FOR 

REG.  GUERNSEYS 

Auction  Sale 

Northampton  Fair  Grounds 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  12:30  P.M 

65  HEAD  65 

Cows  —  Bred  Heifers  —  Open  Heifers  — 
Bull  Calves 

35  Near  Freshening 
48  Calf  hood  Vaccinated 
12  Choice  Open  Heifers 
3  Bulls 

Write  for  a  Catalogue 

Seath  &  Shultz  Sales  Service 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 

E.  M.  GRANGER,  Jr.  Auctioneer 


Sheep  Dispersal:  Having  sold  my  farm,  I  will  scl  at 
public  sale  Wed.  April  5,  10:30  A.M.  at  J.B.  Black 
Fellowship  Farm,  the  intersection  of  Route  100  and  401, 
at  Ludwigs  Corners,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  midway  between 
Pottstown  and  West  Chester,  complete  farming  equip¬ 
ment  of  400  acre  farm.  275  head  of  sheep  to  be  sold 
immediately  after  lunch.  Six  reg.  Dorest  rams,  foui 
rams — -Dorsets,  Southdown  and  Suffolk.  -«4  head  oi 
Dorsets,  Southdown  and  Suffolk  ewes  A  to  .-years  olu 
with  this  year’s  clip.  Dry  having  lambed  this  year. 
41  ewe  lambs  7  to  9  months  old.  J.  B.  Henderson,  J •  B. 
Black  &  Arthur  Danks  Sales  Mgrs.  Phone:  Eagle  23R6 
Chester  Springs,  Pa.  David  H.  Williams,  Auctioneer, 
Hickory,  Penn  a. _ _ 

— -  WANTED  —  30  FEEDER  LAMBS 

BOGARPUS hall  FARM,  SHARON,  CONN. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  25 — 1:00  P.  M. 

REG. GUERNSEYS 

Orchard  Brook  Dairy  Farms 
MR.  &  MRS.  W.  H.  TANTS  Owners 
ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

60  HEAD  60 

Close  up  fresheners  and  also  some 
summer  fresheners. 

2  Outstanding  Herd  Sires 
21  Adult  vaccinated 

31  Calfhood  vaccinated 
T.  B.  Accredited 

Advanced  Register  testing  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  herd.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  some  of  the  best  of 
Guernsey  breeding. 

SEATH  &  SHULTZ  SALES  SERVICE 
Sales  Managers 
PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 

E.  M.  GRANGER,  Jr.  —  Auctioneer 
For  Catalogues  Write  — 

SEATH  &  SHULTZ,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heifer  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


—GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPROVERS- 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pieasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM, 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  JAN.  1950 

Dam,  a  Foremost  Peacemaker  daughter,  made  15902M 
729F  Sr2  365  and  her  full  sister  has  14972M  755F  Jr4. 
His  three  nearest  dams  have  records  averaging  718F 
in  immature  classes.  Sire,  Woodacres  Supreme  King, 
has  first  calf  daughters  milking  up  to  40  lbs.  on  2X 
milking.  A  fine  individual.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N  Y 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MOKE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer*  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home-¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm?  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  •  Dept  B  N 15  313  S.  SLEHSTONE  AYL,  SPIWSFIEIJ)  4,  MO. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


CONN.  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  SALE 

Durham,  Conn.,  April  15,  1950,  1  P.  M. 

40  HEAD  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFERS. 
Some  bred,  some  open,  all*  good.  For 
Catalog: 

CONN.  BROWN  SWISS  ASSOCIATION 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN, 


HAGAN  FARMS 

Dutchess  Co.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Foundation  cows  bred  to  good  bulls  with  the 
resulting  offspring  properly  raised.  Well!!!  When 
the  chaff  is  all  sifted,  what  more  can  you  get 
anywhere?  Type?  You  bet!  And  we  have  that, 
too.  Look  for  our  consignment  at  Ithaca  April  29th 
and  let  us  tell  you  about  these  heifers. 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Mgr. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC..  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

Saturday,  April  29,  1950 

14th  ANNUAL  NORTHEASTERN 
ASSOCIATION  EVENT  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

LIVESTOCK  PAVILION,  12:30 

5  BULLS  5 

MOST  READY  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE 
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HEIFERS 
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Many  bred  to  outstanding  sires.  Featur¬ 
ing  the  best  breeding  from  21  leading 
herds.  The  fastest  growing  breed.  Be 
sure  to  attend. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  TO 

RUSSELL  WEST,  Sale  Mgr. 

BOX  R,  BRANT  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

ERIE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS, 

HAMBURG,  N.  Y„  APRIL  15,  1950 

50  Purebred,  Registered,  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers  will  be  sold  in  well  gowned,  un¬ 
fitted  farm  style.  Sired  by  and  Bred  to 
good  Bulls,  out  of  good  producing,  well 
bred  Dams.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested, 
vaccinated  as  calves.  For  catalog  write, 

MYNDERT  PANGBURN,  Sale  Mgr. 
EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In,  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION^.  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Spring  crop  arrived.  Several  cows  with 
month  old  heifers  at  side.  Year  old 
steers.  Best  blood  lines.  Prices  right. 

MULLENCREST  FARM 

OLDWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


TWO  HEIFERS  IN  HAMBURG,  N.  Y.  Sale  April  15 
TWO  HEIFERS  IN  ITHACA  SALE  April  29,  all 

by  first  prize  bull  at  Illinois  and  Jr.  Champ,  at  Mich. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS.  Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks. 
Beady  market  for  meat -fur- wool.  Illustrated  book,  de¬ 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing.  By  America's  largest  Babbit  Association. 

10  cents.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  &  CBA 
BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH  17,  PEN  NSY  LVAN IA. 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

BEAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT,  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Today! 

ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  R.  I,  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


World's  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


Disposal  Sale:  All  our  heavyweight  young  mature  white 
does  and  bucks.  Proven  good  producers.  Very  reasonable. 
Also  white  and  pedigreed  Chinchilla  juniors. 

ASTOLAT  FARM,  EFFORT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 

For  Sale:  Pure  Bred  TOGGENBURG  GOATS,  Buck 
and  Doe  Kids  and  fresh  does.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT 
FARM,  LINCOLN  AVE.,  SAYVILLE,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75c  EA, 
14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO,  R.  D.  I,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


N.  Zealand  Whites  3  mo.  3  for  $10.  Fay  after  you  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  Ancestors,  Good 
for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished.  106% 
guaranteed.  K  ELSIE  AG  OR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  N.Y. 


New  Zealand  Whites  2  mos.  about  4  lbs.  ea.  $5.50 
pr.  Easter  shipment,  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  ASSN. 

Annual  Show  and  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1950 

Cornell  University  Juding  Pavilion 
Ithaca,  New  York 

CATTLE  COMING  FROM  LEADING 
HERDS  IN  NEW  YORK  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,  NEW  JERSEY,  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS,  VIRGINIA. 

Show  10  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M.  D.S.T. 

For  Catalogue  Write 

ROBERT  J.  GENDRAUX,  Sale  Mgr. 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


Hereford  Beet  Cattle 

Registered  T.  B.  Blood  tested.  Last  month 
we  sold  a  barn  of  bulls  —  Two  left. 
April  Heifer  Month.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want, 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


MINK 


500  Bred  Mink  insured  live  delivery. 

valuable  informatve  booklet.  Pen  plans  free 

Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Road,  Webster,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AYRSHIRE 
SALES  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
AUCTION 

Saturday,  May  6,  1950 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
10  Great  young  Bulls  with  Proven  Ances¬ 
try.  A  sensational  offering  of  females 
including  heifer  calves,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  Sparkling  in  type  and  production 
breeding. 

Sales  Begin  At  10:30  A.  M. 

For  Catalog  Write 

T.  P.  WHITTAKER 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE 

Brandon,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRES 


I  Most  Profitable  Cows 

Wi  "  - . 


8i<}  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers, 

Ooo<f1Orazer$  Perfect  Udders 

Writ.  For  BooVUu  and  tl« 
6>e#d»r*n#*r  you  with  Stock  torfltfr 
Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association, 
*  96  Center  SC,  BrinJon/Vk 


HOLSTEIN S 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  13 

W.  J.  COWEE,  Inc.,  selling  at  BERLIN, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  on  Koute  32  and  25 
miles  east  of  Troy. 

55  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  55 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  Bang  Vaccinated, 
all  tests  within  36  days  for  immediate  out-of- 
state  shipment,  eligible  for  New  England. 

•  18  Cows  due  In  Fall 

•  II  Winter  and  Spring  Cows 

•  15  Heifers  bred  for  Fall 

•  9  Open  Heifers  and  Calves 

.  2  Service-Age  Bulls,  Including 

A  3-year-old  son  of  NEWMONT  ARISTOCRAT 
from  622  lb.  fat  dam,  2-time  milking.  He  is 
OKMSBY  SENSATION  45th  on  both  sides.  11 
daughters  selling.  10,  Cows  with  560  lb,  to  over 
600  lb.  fat  feature  this  sale.  IT’S  A  GREAT 
OFFERING  ALE  THE  WAY  THROUGH.  LARGE 
AND  COMPLETE!  LINE  OF  FARM  AND  DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT  SELL  IN  THE  FORENOON. 

CATTLE  AT  12:36  P.  M. 

W.  J.  COWEE,  Inc.,  Owners,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  HOLSTEIN  HERD  AT  AUCTION 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  18,  1950 

ELMER  E.  MARSHFIELD  Dispersal  at  his  farm 
on  Route  26,  only  14  miles  southwest  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  3  miles  west  of  Navarino  Village. 

85  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  85 

T.'  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  eligible  for 
shipment  into  any  State.  DHIA  Average  last  6 
years  —  541  lbs.  fat  —  IT’S  SENSATIONAL, 
6  daughters  of  1006  lb.  fat  cows;  16  more  800  lb. 
and  900  1b.  fat  dams. 

32  Milking  Cows  12  Heifers  due  in  Fall 

35  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves 
6  Bulls  Including  a  son  of  998  lb.  and  1025  lb. 
fat  dam.  The  Iargset  number  of  high  record,  high 
bred  animals  sold  in  a  New  York  State  sale  for 
a  long  time.  Sale  must  start  at  10:00  A.M.,  held 
in  large  heated  tent.  Nearly  all  home-raised. 
IT’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  IN 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  OF  ALT,  AGES. 
ELMER  E.  MARSHFIELD,  Owner,  Mareellus,  N.Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12  at  11:00  A.M 

Harley  L.  Stafford  Estate  Selling 
70  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  76 
At  farm,  2  miles  west  of  PERU,  CLINTON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
10  miles  south  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  45  Cows,  part  Fall 
and  Spring;  25  Heifers  of  all  ages.  T.B.  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible  for 
New  England.  Good  ages,  nice  size,  rich  in  blood  of 
two  noted  proven  sires,  Fairview  Montvic  Chieftain  12th 
and  Norman  of  Pleasant  Valley,  both  used  in  New  York 
Artificial  Assoc.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

FEEDER  CATTLE 

Steers  and  Heifers,  "Best  From  the  West. "Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Dairy  Heifers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open,  or  Bred.  “The  Best  For  Less.” 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANB0R0,  PENNSYLVANIA 

JERSEYS 


BASSETT  FARMS  SALE 

42  REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE  42 

Selling  from  one-  of  New  England’s  most  noted 
Jersey  herds  SATURDAY,  APRIL  15  at  Bassett 
Farm  on  Silver  Hill  Road,  DERBY,  CONN. 
Itich  in  the  blood  of  the  most  popular  and  famous 
Jersey  strains  including  progeny  of  BRAMPTON 
ROYAL  BASIL,  Excellent,  Silver  Medal  sire  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Also  daughters  Of 
TON  OF  GOLD,  cows  with  Gold  Medal  ratings 
and  many  with  excellent  Herd  Test  records  and 
high  classifications  for  type.  FOR  THE  BEST  IN 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS,  come  to  this  sate, 
starting  at  12:00  Noon,  held  under  cover. 
MRS.  W.  S.  KELLOGG,  Owner,  Derby,  Cenn. 
J.  A.  PEIRCE,  Farm  Manager. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


REG.  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  IKW 

THOMAS  VALIANT  AIM  REX,  5  Star  V.  G. 
Superior  Sire.  Dams’  Records  on  Request. 
KENNETH  J.  GIBBS,  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANTED:  TEAM  OF  LIGHT  HARNESS  HORSES 
FOR  DRIVING.  MUST  BE  WELL  MATCHED, 
MANAGEABLE  AND  REASONABLE  IN  PRICE. 
KLEIN,  SMITHTOWN  BRANCH,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

FIFTEEN  VEARUNOoBULLSthe|r  ™f HEIFERS 

WE  OFFER  THE  CREAM  OF  OUR  CROP 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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★  Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk  ★ 
is  Quality  Milk 


FORCED  WATER 
CIRCULATION 


mean  faster,  more  econom¬ 
ical  cooling.  80  gallons  of 
cold  water  are  circulated 
around  the  cooling  coils  and 
milk  cans  each  minute.  The 
Westinghouse  Built-In 
Water  Circulator  assures 
you  of  more  profits  from 
your  milk. 

Westinghouse  Milk  Cool¬ 
ers  have  the  dependable, 
Hermetically-Sealed,  Drop- 
In  Unit  .  .  .  backed  by  the 
famous  5-Year  Guarantee 
Plan. 


See  your  Westinghouse  Dealer 
for  further  details 


Springfield  2,  Mass.  Dept.  4-RNY 

Plants  In  25  Citias  •  Office*  Everywhere 


Pine  Ledge  Champion  Hope,  owned  by  Harry  J.  Stowe  of  Pine  Ledge  Farm, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  a  grand  old  cow  of  the  Holstein  breed,  who  has  in  her  life¬ 
time  produced  129,256  pounds  of  milk  and  4,929.6  pounds  of  butterfat.  In 
spite  of  her  13  “summers”,  she  is  still  producing  60  pounds  per  day  with  a 
butterfat  test  of  3.5  per  cent.  Her  official  record  as  a  12-year  old  was  17,445 
pounds  of  milk  and  650  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days.  She  is  from  a  proven 

sire,  Bellhome  Champion  Finest. 


Herd  Testing  Picks  Out  the 
Boarders 

(Continued  from  Page  344) 
in  case  of  fire  by  all  means  to  save 
the  barn  door,  as  it  had  all  the  herd 
records  on  it.  The  hired  man  said  he 
sure  would  because  it  had  his  time 
on  it  too. 

Growing  out  of  these  old  “hit-and- 
miss”  methods,  about  45  years  ago  a 
few  progressive  farmers  in  Newaygo 
County,  Michigan,  organized  the  first 
cow  testing  association  in  the  United 
States.  They  wanted  to  improve  their 
dairy  herds  and  thus  increase  their 
profits.  It  is  recorded  that  this 
pioneer  unit  hired  a  tester  to  weigh 
and  test  the  butterfat  percentage  of 
each  cow’s  milk,  and  to  keep  a  record 
of  her  feed  and  its  cost.  In  their  first 
four  years  of  testing,  these  dairy 
farmers  more  than  doubled  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  on  the  cows  which  they 
kept,  after  eliminating  the  boarders. 
The  average  milk  production  of  the 
239  females,  tested  the  first  year  in 
this  association,  was  5,300  pounds  of 
milk  containing  215  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  This  compares  with  about  one 
million  cows  now  being  tested  in 
D.H.I.A.  work,  with  an  average  year¬ 
ly  milk  yield  of  8,600  pounds  of 
milk  containing  nearly  350  pounds  of 
butterfat.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  yearly  production 
for  all  the  26,000,000  head  of  milk 
cows  in  the  United  States,  for  a  com¬ 
parable  period,  shows  a  gain  of  from 
3,600  pounds  to  5,000  pounds  for  milk, 
and  an  average  increase  in  butterfat 
yield  from  146  pounds  to  199  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  D.H.I.A.  work  for 
testing  all  cows,  the  various  dairy 
breed  associations  maintain  special 
testing  organizations,  which  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  agricult¬ 
ural  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  registered  females  in  their 
respective  breeds,  both  individually 
and  herd  testing. 

It  is  customary  for  the  tester  to 
call  at  the  farm  of  each  association 
member  once  a  month.  After  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  farm  in  the  afternoon,  the 
evening  milk  produced,  and  feed 
consumed,  by  each  cow  is  carefully 
weighed,  and  a  small  composite 
sample  of  her  milk  is  taken.  The 
same  procedure  is  followed  during 
the  next  morning’s  milking,  after 
which  the  milk  samples  are  tested 
for  their  butterfat  content.  Based  on 
these  monthly  tests,  the  average 
yearly  record  of  each  cow  is  calcu¬ 
lated.  Numerous  comparisons  of 
these  monthly  samples  and  weights 
with  similar  daily  tests  show  that 
they  will  average  within  two  per 
cent  of  accuracy  for  milk  production 
and  three  per  cent  for  total  butter¬ 
fat  yield;  this  is  sufficiently  close  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Production  and  Feeding 

The  supervisor  is  able  to  consult 
with  and  suggest  to  the  dairy  farmer 
the  proper  and  most  economical  feed¬ 
ing  procedures,  based  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  the  cows,  the  com¬ 
parative  price  of  roughage  and  grain, 
and  the  price  of  milk.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  when  accurate  records  are  not 
kept,  the  rule-of-thumb  which 
recommends  two  pounds  of  good 
quality  hay,  or  a  silage  equivalent  of 
three  pounds  for  one  pound  of  hay, 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight, 
is  satisfactory  for  roughage.  In  ad¬ 


dition,  each  milking  cow  should  re¬ 
ceive  one  pound  of  suitable  grain  for 
each  two  and  a  half  to  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily,  depending  on 
its  butterfat  content.  While  this 
thumb  rule  is  a  good  relative  guide, 
it  is  not  absolutely  accurate  for  each 
female  in  the  herd. 

As  for  production  and  feeding,  it 
is  well  to  note  that  the  supervisor 
has  access  to  all  the  records  which 
have  been  compiled  in  D.H.I.A.  work 
as  well  as  the  herd  under  consider¬ 
ation.  He  can  therefore  base  his 
recommendations  on  many  records, 
instead  of  just  a  few.  An  analysis  of 
many  thousands  of  cow  testing 
records  shows  that  both  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  roughage  which  is 
being  fed  will  materially  influence 
the  kind  and  ratio  of  grain  feeding 
needed  for  the  milk  produced.  As  an 
illustration,  a  liberal  feeding  of 
roughage,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  good  to  excellent  hay 
or  its  silage  equivalent  per  100 
pounds  bodyweight,  will  support  a 
daily  production  of  17  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk.  Then  again,  when 
comparable  roughage  is  being  fed  at 
the  usual  rate  of  two  pounds,  it  will 
only  support  a  daily  production  for 
10  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  roughage  is  of 
only  fair  to  poor  duality,  and  fed  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  100 
pounds  bodyweight,  it  will  require 
the  feeding  of  3.6  pounds  of  a  suit¬ 
able  grain  mixture  to  maintain  a 
daily  production  of  10  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk.  Accurate  feeding 
computations,  based  on  actual 
records,  therefore  not  only  maintain 
production  but  they  will  put  more 
net  returns  in  the  milk  check. 

When  considering  the  returns 
above  feed  cost,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  a  dairy  cow  needs  all  or 
sometimes  more  than  her  entire 
roughage  ration  to  maintain  her 
bodyweight.  Consequently,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  higher  her  production,  the 
greater  will  be  the  income  over  feed 
cost.  A  recent  D.H.I.A.  report  shows 
that  a  cow,  producing  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  yearly,  will  have  an  income 
over  feed  cost  which  will  average 
about  150  per  cent  greater  than  a 
cow  which  is  producing  only  200 
pounds  of  butterfat  annually. 


Progress  With  Ayrshires 

A  recent  report  from  the  Ayrshire 
Assn.,  Brandon,  Vt.,  shows  that  the 
volume  of  the  breed’s  official  cow 
testing  reached  an  all  time  high  dur¬ 
ing  1949,  with  some  14,500  cows  en¬ 
rolled.  The  Association’s  Research 
Committee  voted  to  adopt  a  new 
breed  average  of  9,100  pounds  of 
milk,  4.07  per  cent,  370  pounds  of 
butterfat,  as  contrasted  with  the 
former  production  average  of  9,000 
pounds  of  milk,  3.9  per  cent,  360 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  will  enter 
into  various  record  computations. 

The  past  year  was  the  second  high¬ 
est  for  Ayrshire  registrations  with  a 
total  of  26,317,  which  compares  with 
26,113  during  1948,  and  30,046  in 
1947.  New  York  State  continued  to 
hold  first  position  with  registered 
Ayrshires,  having  a  total  of  17.5  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  nation.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  ranked  second  and 
third  respectively,  with  about  12.1  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  total  in  the 
Buckeye  State  and  11.9  per  cent  in 
the  Keystone  State. 


Shear  your  own  sheep 

Sunbeam 

StewarT  /■*«** 


MORE 

WOOL 


MORE 

PROFITS 


LESS 

LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes 
fleece  in  a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than 
hand  blades  from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum 
length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades  higher — brings 
more  money.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside 
special  EASY -GRIP  handle.  Rugged,  built-in  dura¬ 
bility.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the  flock, 
tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead  sheep, 
etc.  Only  $39.75.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

$mbeam  corporation 

5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept.  88 .  Chicago 50. Ill. 


“Windgall?  Use 

ABSORBINE” 

says  Gusfove  Troutman,  of  Milton,  N.Y, 
‘Tve  been  a  farmer 
for  40  years  and 
all  that  time  I’ve 
used  Absorbine  for 
my  horses.  I've  found 
it  quickly  relieves 
strain  and  soreness 
from  windgall." 

Yes, farmers  know 
there’s  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  help¬ 
ing  to  relieve  lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore 
shoulder,  fresh  bog  spavin  and  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Not  a  "cure-all,"  Absorbine 
Is  a  time-proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians,  too,  for  helping  to 
relieve  puffs,  strains  and  bruises. 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine  will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists.  # 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Va 


BLACK  & 
DECKER 


tHOMEUTILITY 
DRILL,  brand  new 
reg.  $18.75  + 
Handy  Drill  Box, 
reg.  $1.95  -f  Sheepskin  Polish¬ 
ing  Head,  reg.  $2.25  +  Sand¬ 
ing  Plate  and  12  Asst.  Sand 
Discs,  reg.  $1.95  -f-  Arbor  and 
wheel  for  sharpening  and 
burnishing,  reg.  $1.45  4-  7 

Hi-Sp§ed  Twist  Drills,  1/16  to 
'A,  reg.  $4.25  +  4-inch  SAW  BLADE, 
reg.  $1.25. 

Value  $32.05 

SPECIAL  ONLY  $21.90 

CASH  WITH  ORDER  POST  PAID 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

THE  FARMER’S  FRIEND 

Dept.  R,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  FIBROUS  TREE  ROOTS 

AND  SLUGGISH  SEWERS 

New  ....  Revolutionary 

CAMP  ROOTWAY  SEWER  CLEANER 

Powerful  Quick  Acting 
Concentrated  Rootaway  Sewer  Cleaner 
offers  quicker  action  on  fibrous  tree  roots 
and  clogged  sewer  lines  than  ever  pre¬ 
viously  experienced.  This  is  the  latest 
scientific  method  to  liquify  grease,  sludge, 
hair,  cloth,  etc.. 

In  sewer  lines.  Does 
not  affect  Plumb¬ 
ing,  Orangeburg 
Tile,  Etc. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560-62  Sixty -^Second  St.,  Brooklyn,  19,  N.Y. 


50  Years’  Experience  E 

itstanding  silo  value.  1 
complete  details  early 
s,  free  catalog.  WOOD 
T.AZED  TILE,  COIN 


S 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


7  MODELS— $99  up  13®®  Other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  ■  :l.  i»i 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in  USB 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1  -077  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
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minraltone  helps  build  champions 


Here’s  Crescent  Beauty  Lady  Gloria,  AIL 
American  Three-Year-OId  Heifer  of  1949.  She’s 
also  First  Prize,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at 
the  National  Cattle  Congress,  first  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Dairy 
Exposition,  first  in  open  class  and  Wisconsin 
Champion  Cow  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Grand  Champion  and  first  for  Best  Uddered 
Ccw  at  Waukesha  Dairy  Show — all  in  1949. 

Crescent  Beauty  Holsteins 
Protected  Against 

fgimm  Mmem* 

Crescent  Beauty  Farm,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  is 
the  home  of  Allen  Hetts’  famous  Crescent 
Beauty  Holsteins,  well  known  for  their  excel' 
lence — particularly  Crescent  Beauty  Lady 

Gloria. 

Mr.  Hetts,  owner  of  the  Farm,  has  been  feed¬ 
ing  MinRaltone  regularly  for  more  than  three 
years.  “My  entire  herd  is  fed  MinRaltone,” 
says  Mr.  Hetts.  “We  premia  it,  to  protect  them 
from  mineral  deficiencies  and  to  help  maintain 
peak  condition  and  reproduction.  Our  results 
have  been  consistently  good.” 

Xow  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your  profits 
and  the  health  and  continued  productivity  of 
your  stock.  Follow  the  lead  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men — feed  MinRaltone  to  your  herd.  Min- 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hunger*  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  elements 
with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  MinRaltone 
feeding  booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Plants  In  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  Forsyth,  Ga.  —  Chicago,  III. 

,  *  HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral 

A'AS.  elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 

yilf  rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

NEAR'S 

MINRALTONE 

HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


Protect  the 
PROFIT 


POINT 


To  safeguard  against  loss  of  quarters, 
treat  all  teat  injuries  promptly.  For 
Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Teats  that  have 
been  stepped  on,  Cut  or  Bruised,  USE 

Dr.  Naylor’s  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 

CONTAIN  SULFATHIAZOLE —  Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  to  the  teat  canal.  The  medication 
is  IN  the  Dilators.  They  help  combat 
infection  and  relieve  tension  by  apply¬ 
ing  sustained  antiseptic  contact  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 


Large  Pkg.  $1  00 

Easy  TO  USE—’  45  Dilators  A* 

fit  large  or  small  teats.  Trial  Pkg.  Clhtf 

16  Dilators 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  If  dealer  cannot  supply 

H.  w.  n”ylor”coT,  MORRIS  2,  N.Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . .  Please  send  me  | 

. pkg.  Dr.  Naylor’s  DILATORS  I 

□  $1.00  size  □  50c.  size  I 

O  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and  J 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name . . . J 

Address .  ,  . 


I 


Town . . .  j 

State .  * 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


Two  Dairy  Feed  Mixtures 

Please  send  me  a  couple  of  feed 
mixtures  for  my  dairy  cows,  one 
based  on  corn  and  oats  and  the  other 
based  on  barley  and  oats.  Each  of 
these  feed  mixtures  should  have  a 
total  protein  content  of  about  16  per 
cent.  How  much  of  this  protein  would 
be  digestible  on  a  percentage  basis, 
and  what  would  be  the  total  digest!-' 
ble  nutrient  content  of  the  feed 
mixtures  as  requested?  m.  o.  m. 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

A  suitable  grain  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  about  16.  per  cent  total  protein 
content,  based  on  com  and  oats, 
could  be  made  by  using  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ground  corn  925  lbs.;  ground  oats 
500  lbs.;  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  335  lbs.;  wheat  bran  200  lbs.; 
steamed  bone  meal  20  lbs.;  and  io¬ 
dized  stock  salt  20  lbs.  Another,  hav¬ 
ing  approximately  the  same  total 
protein  content,  based  on  barley  and 
oats  would  be:  ground  barley  1,000 
lbs.;  ground  oats  540  lbs.;  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal,  _220  lbs.; 
wheat  bran  200  lbs.;  steamed  bone 
meal  U0  lbs.;  and  iodized  stock  salt 
20  lbs. 

The  total  protein  in  both  of  these 
grain  mixtures  would,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  be  about  80  per  cent  digestible, 
which  Would  mean  that  their  protein 
content  on  a  digestible  basis  would  be 
a  little  less  than  13  per  cent.  The 
average  total  digestible  nutrient 
(t.d.n.)  content  of  the  corn-oats 
mixture  would  be  slightly  over  75 
per  cent,  or  about  1,500  pounds 
t.d.n.  in  one  ton;  and  for  the  barley- 
oats  mixture  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  would  be  about  74  per  cent 
t.d.n.,  or  1,480  pounds  of  t.d.n.  in 
one  ton. 


Raising:  Beef  on  Pasture 

Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  making  profitable  beef 
by  using  principally  roughage  during 
the  Winter  and  pasture  •  in  the 
Summer?  M.  m. 

Feeding  trials  last  year  with  20 
Aberdeen- Angus  calves  at  the  College 


of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University, 
show  the  possibilities  of  supplement¬ 
ing  a  farm  income  through  the  use 
of  pasture  land  to  graze  steers.  Paul 
M.  Grinde,  extension  associate  in 
animal  husbandry  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  explains  that  the  calves 
were  roughed  through  the  Winter  on 
grass  silage,  enough  to  keep  them  in 
a  thrifty,  growing  condition,  but' not 
so  fat  that  they  would  suffer  a  set¬ 
back  when  they  went  on  pasture. 

Their  pasture  consisted  of  22  acres, 
divided  into  five  equal  lots  for  ro¬ 
tational  grazing,  seeded  either  to 
Ladino  clover  and  orchard  grass  or 
Ladino  clover  and  brome  grass.  In 
the  155  days  from  April  22  to  Sept. 
23,  1949,  the  calves  were  rotated  in 
the  five  lots.  Each  calf  grazed  an 
average  of  1.1  acres  of  pasture  and 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.34 
pounds.  The  result  was  that  each 
acre  of  this  land  produced  182  pounds 
of  beef,  plus  four  tons  of  grass  silage. 
This  is  very  good,  considering  the 
dry  weather  of  last  Summer.  But,  to 
realize  the  most  from  beef  cattle, 
pastures  have  to  be  in  good  condition 
in  order  to  produce  abundant  feed. 

The  above  principles  have  equal 
application  to  most  sections  of  the 
Northeast.  _ 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  February, 
1950  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.70  $.10 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.55  .0967 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.55  .0967 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. . . .  4.28  .091 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.93  .0836 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.90  .083 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op ....  3.895  .0828 
Bovina  Center  Co-op ....  3.895  .0828 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.885  .0826 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.87  .0823 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op . .  3.87  .0823 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.87  .0823 

Cohocton  Creameries....  3.87  .0823 

Arkport  Dairies . 3.87  .0823 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.87  .0823 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.86  .0821 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.76  .08 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  (other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3  87; 
Buffalo  $4.40;  Rochester  $4.58. 


On  the  Brannan  Plan 

(Continued  from  Page  340) 
of  money,  but  it  would  not  cost  more 
than  the  people  saved  on  their  board 
bills.  The  cost  could  not  be  higher 
than  the  difference  between  what  the 
high  point  of  food  costs  were  and 
whatever  they  might  drop  to.  Farm¬ 
ers  just  are  not  going  to  put  up  with 
another  1932. 

On  the  regimentation  argument,  I 
would  not  want  to  raise  food  which 
was  not  wanted  or  needed.  I  would 
appreciate  the  government  letting  me 
know  what  stuff  it  had  enough  of  and 
what  stuff  was  needed.  This  cannot 
be  left  to  the  milk  dealer  or  the 
potato  dealer;  they  never  get  enough 
of  the  stuff  they  handle,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  goes  to  us. 

The  Brannan  Plan  looks  like  good 
sense  to  me.  a.  c. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


It  is  about  time  the  farmer  opened 
his  eyes  and  stopped  to  think  of  the 
future.  " 

Congress  passed  a  law  that  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  buy 
up  the  farmers’"  surplus  at  60  to  90 
per  cent  of  parity  and,  when  they 
got  through,  the  fai’mers  were  losing 
money  on  producing  these  surpluses. 
Eggs  dropped  down  to  30  cents  a 
dozen  and  milk  was  $1.20  a  hundred 
less  than  the  1948  price.  This  law  was 
supported  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  dealer  stooges  who  saw  a  way 
to  make  a  handy  sum  out  of  it. 

We  have  given  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  other  stooges  a  chance  to 
show  us  farmers  how  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse.  Now  let  them  give  us  a 
chance  to  try  the  Brannan  Farm 
Plan. 

The  Brannan  Plan  would  price  the 
food  to  promote  consumption  and 
pay  the  farmer  a  subsidy.  At  the 
present  time  the  government  buys  it 
up  and  what  goes  on  the  market  is 
priced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor 
man.  For  instance,  take  the  price  of 
feed  which  costs  anywhere  between 
$70  and  $75  per  ton.  The  government 
has  bought  up  all  the  surplus  wheat 
and  corn  and  is  keeping  the  price  of 
feed  high.  Much  of  this  stored  wheat 
and  corn  will  either  spoil  or  be  given 
to  some  European  country. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  farm¬ 


ers  wrote  to  their  congressmen  and 
senators  and  urged  them  to  see  to  it 
that  this  surplus  wheat  and  corn  be 
sold  to  poultry  and  dairy  farmers  at 
reduced  prices.  This  would  bring  the 
price  of  feed  down  and  give  the 
Brannan  Farm  Plan  a  chance  to  run. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  it  did  a 
few  years  ago.  One  dealer  hasn’t 
sold  a  tractor  in  six  months  and 
many  other  dealers  are  having  a  hard 
time  trying  to  sell  machinery,  cars, 
etc.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  buy¬ 
ers’  strike  and  I,  for  one,  hope  that 
the  farmers  will  rise  up  and  take 
action.  D.  Y. 


I  like  the  tone  of  your  editorial, 
“The  Joy  Ride  May  Be  Over,”  in  the 
March  4  issue,  but  I  wish  you  would 
go  further,  even  if  it  should  take  a 
bit  more  space  in  your  valued  paper, 
and  set  forth  the  ways  of  insuring  “a 
fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
to  the  producer.”  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  support  which  the  Brannan  Plan 
is  receiving  from  intelligent  people. 

You  and  I  believe  that  subsidies 
are  unsound  and  increase  the  cost  of 
living.  I  am  engaged  in  work  on  an 
article  dealing  with  our  dwindling 
dollar.  It  will  state  the  facts  and 
suggest  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
living.  I  am  hopeful  of  putting  it  in 
such  form  that  it  will  be  widely  read 
by  the  ordinary  man  and  woman. 
One  phase  I  am  dealing  with  briefly 
is  the  farmer-consumer  relationship. 

Wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  the  like 
are  national  problems,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Long  Island  farmer  and 
market  gardener,  even  with  potatoes, 
is  much  of  a  local  problem,  because 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
time  element  in  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  Kings,  Queens  and  Nassau 
Counties,  there  is  a  consumer  market 
of  around  five  million  persons.  Yet 
much  of  Long  Island  produce  goes  to 
Manhattan  and  then  back.  I  may  be 
“all  wet,”  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  dozen  central 
markets  in  the  three  counties  men¬ 
tioned  where  farm  produce  could  be 
carted  by  the  farmer  or  farmer  co¬ 
ops,  without  any  interference  from 
union  drivers  and  truckmen. 

All  of  the  central  markets  should 
be  coordinated  so  that  the  products 
may  be  distributed  according  to  the 
need.  w.  h.  k. 


Lanolin-loaded  BAG  BALM  is  speci¬ 
fically  designed  for  heal-promoting 
action  on  the  very  tender  teat  and 
udder  tissues.  Its  expensive  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  safely  antiseptic-on-contact, 
spread  just  right,  and  stay  on  for  sus¬ 
tained  benefits.  For  all  healing  jobs 
on  Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire  Snags,  Sunburn, 
Windbum,  and  for  beneficial  massage 
of  Caked  Bag  there’s  no  “just  as 
good”.  Demand  BAG  BALM,  from  your 
farm-supply  dealer.  Ask  for  FREE 
COW  BOOK. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  49,  Vt. 


Got  Top 
Profits! 


FARM  ANIMALS  NEED 

SALT  PLUS- 

•  Salt  is  vital  for  farm  animals.  But  salt 
will  not  do  the  job  alone.  You  must 
feed  other  minerals  to  insure  healthy 
profitable  herds.  And  these  essential 
minerals  are  present— along  with  salt— 
in  STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSAIT! 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  stunted  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  .  .  regulates  functions  of  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE  ; . .  helps  prevent  sterility  ; . ; 
increases  ability  of  female  to  lactate. 

IRON...  essential  for  healthy  red  blood  . . ; 
aids  in  prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert  iron  into 
red  blood  cells. 

ZINC . . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth. 


ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


FFFP  STERLING 


TRACE. MINERAL 

BLUSALT! 

■ 


Bold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


-  DEALERS  WANTED  - - 

Money  making  franchises  available  to  responsible  in¬ 
dividuals  or  concerns  equipped  to  handle  Elmer  "design 
it  yourself,”  prefab  homes,  cabins,  bams,  shops,  etc. 
Complete  information  on  request.  In  writing  advise 
us  of  your  "setup.’’ 

MORGAN  C.  ELMER,  INC.  Rockland  I,  Maine 
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Douglaston  Woman  Edits 
Prize-Winning  Recipes 


Twins  Carl  and  Neil  Foehrenbach  give  their  mother  Mrs. 
Frank  Foehrenbach,  of  Douglaston,  N.  Y.,  a  helping  hand  in 
editing  the  final  draft  of  her  cookbook  “Reunion  Recipes.” 
Most  of  the  recipes  are  prize  winners  and  are  contributed 
from  all  over  the  country.  Cookery  expert  Mrs.  Foehrenbach 
says  that  it  takes  more  than  practice  to  be  a  prize-winning 
cook.  “Good  ingredients  are  very  important  in  all  branches 
of  cooking,”  she  says.  “When  you  bake  at  home,  for  example, 
you  have  to  use  a  good  yeast — one  that’s  fast  and  lively. 
Otherwise  your  results  are  likely  to  be  below  par.  I,  for 
one,  have  always  used  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  because  I  know 
it’s  got  plenty  of  pep  and  action.  It’s  one  yeast  I  can  depend 
on  for  finest  results.” 

That’s  right!  Prize- winning  cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  to  all  others. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  PERSONAL¬ 
IZED  PIGGY  BANK 

Beautifully  hand  de¬ 
corated.  Size  7"x41/2"x 
414".  China  Style  Finish 
Pink,  Blue  or  Black 
$2.00  Prepaid.  No  C.O.D. 

If  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  money  will  be 
refunded. 

Kiddies  Learn.  Profit  Making.  Print 
Inscription.  Wanted. 

SCHENECTADY  FINE  ARTS 
404  Ballston  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

FOR  RUG  BRAIDING.  Barge  Pieces.  9-27  inches 
wide.  Specify  colors  desired.  3  pounds  $2.40  Postpaid. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY 
1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  74,  Mass. 


'£OuM  Make  your  Family  Work 
tnVS.’lM  Gloves  and  Mittens  from 
‘•‘  ‘‘'ll  cast  off  materials.  Save! 
Easy  instructions  with  durable  patterns  $1.00 
Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

ELI  VAN  BROCKLEN,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


FEET  HURT? 


Try  DR. 


hBARR0N’SliTEKrE 

New  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! | 

on’#  NEW  FOOT  * 


Do  your  feet  hurt 

When  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES,  CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
feet— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
in  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.’’  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98.  we 
pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 
with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Older 
by  mail  NOW! 

ORTHO.  INC.,  DEPT.  5-E, 

2700  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

M  AIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Farmer’s  Wife 

JOHN  DeFREES,  R. 


Don’t  let  them  carry  in  that 
spring  mud.  Heavy  steel  boot 
scrapers  98c  postpaid. 

D.  I,  DURHAMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  OFFEI 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entire 
different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  wi 
television  card.  Little  Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetin 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval  Fr 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Rose  Scented  Note 
Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1273,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  Tremendous  demand. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS, 
Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


HAVE  YOU  AN  AUTO  PRIOR  TO  1925  stored  in 
your  barn  or  somewhere  on  your  farm?  Am  Interested, 
please  notify  WILBUR  E.  CHRISTMAN, 

GREENWOOD  LAKE,  NEW  YORK. 


EbNeJtterA  COFFEE 

5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Perculator,  Drip  or  Silex 
HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 
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R ELIABL e' BOO K*V#ip , ^n0Vubj6ct’  State  W£ 
MtuiABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  f 


CUTS  24  PERFECT  “FRENCH  FRIES” 

IN  ONE  STROKE! 

Here  is  the  first  professional  type  potato  and 
food  chipper  to  be  sold  at  a  popular  price. 

The  Villa  Jiffy  Chipper  is  simple,  sturdy,  and 
extremely  easy  to  use.  Just  insert  a  whole 
potato,  press  the  handle,  and  PRESTO — 24 
perfect  “French  Fries”!  It’s  wonderful  for 
dicing  other  foods  and  salads  too.  Made  for 
us  in  a  rust-defying  gleamingly  plated  finish. 

Easy  to  clean,  absolutely  safe.  A  won¬ 
derful  gift  .  .  .  only  $2.98  postpaid,  or  C.O.D. 
plus  postage  and  handling  charge. 

DAMAR  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Dept,  PC-13,  22  Treat  Place,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


ONLY 


The  Faith  of  Eastertide 


Will  larks  and  robins  sing  again  when  all  this  snow  is  gone? 

Will  dandelions  lift  shaggy  heads  to  greet  a  radiant  dawn? 

Will  earth  be  plowed  and  marked  for  seed,  after  thaw  and  mud; 
And  orchard  trees  send  fruitfulness  once  more  to  swell  the  bud? 
Will  Autumn  crops  be  harvested  till  barrels  overflow? 

God  in  His  goodness  gives  the  faith  to  trust  it  will  be  so. 

With  faith  rekindled  in  the  Spring,  each  flower  seems  to  be 
A  symbol  of  resurrection  and  of  immortality. 

Massachusetts  _  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


100  Years  of  Home  Canning 

By  Harry  Lewis  Bird 


An  interesting  life  story  pictured  above  of  the  glass  preserving  jar  from 
hand-blown  earliest  types  ( top  left )  to  latest  kind  ( bottom  right).  Note 
bubbles  in  the  original  glass  jars,  and  the  progress  in  shape  and  style  of 

jar  caps. 


The  last  century  has  witnessed 
great  strides  in  home  food  preserva¬ 
tion.  Home  canning  equipment  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Home  can¬ 
ning  methods  have  been  developed 
almost  to  a  science,  and'  this  new 
knowledge  has  been  spread  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  home  canning  has 
steadily  gained  in  popularity,  de¬ 
spite  the  predictions  of  pessimists  that 
it  would  become  a  vanished  art.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1940’s  more  fruit  jars  and 
lids  were  produced  than  in  any  dec¬ 
ade  in  history.  A  recent  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all 
American  families  do  some  home  can¬ 
ning  each  year.  In  smaller  towns  and 
on  the  farms,  according  to  the  study, 
better  than  four  out  of  five  home¬ 
makers  put  up  fruits  in  jars,  and  al¬ 
most  that  many  put  up  vegetables. 

Stimulus  to  Home  Canning 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
this.  During  both  World  Wars  home 
canning  was  stressed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  means  of  conserving  food 
and  relieving  some  of  the  shortages. 
Undoubtedly  many  converts  to  home 
canning  were  made  in  this  way  and 
they  have  continued  to  can  ever 
since.  Magazines,  newspapers,  radio 
— all  helped  to  publicize  proper  home 
canning  techniques.  Millions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins  were  distributed. 
Future  homemakers  were  taught 
home  canning  in  high  school  and 
4-H  Club  classes.  As  a  result,  home 
canning  received  a  tremendous  boost. 

The  increase  in  living  standards  has 
also  fostered  the  popularity  of  home 
canning.  The  average  homemaker 
sets  a  better  table  today.  She  in¬ 
sists  on  serving  some  fruits  and  vege¬ 


tables  every  day  the  year  round.  The 
spotlight  has  been  turned  on  more 
appetizing  and  more  varied  meals. 
The  busy  mother  especially  takes 
pride  in  presenting  a  nutritious,  bal¬ 
anced  menu.  Nothing  helps  quite  so 
much  as  a  pantry  full  of  home  canned 
foods,  put  up  when  things  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  to  serve  when  they  are  scarce 
and  high  priced. 

Another  development  has  stimu¬ 
lated  family  canning  in  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country — the  community 
canning  center.  There  are  some  3,000 
to  4,000  of  these  centers  equipped 
with  facilities  to  help  homemakers 
put  up  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  slight 
charge  per  jar  is  made  to  pay  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  Work  tables  and  kitchen 
tools  are  provided;  the  customer 
brings  her  fresh  produce  as  well  as 
her  jars  and  caps.  She  gets  her  own 
canned  foods  back  after  they  are 
correctly  processed  in  steam  retorts. 
Most  of  these  centers  are  in  the  South 
but  some  are  found  in  the  North  and 
the  number  is  increasing. 

First  Heat  Preserving  in  France 

The  first  successful  preserving  of 
food  by  heat  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  France  by  Nicholas  Appert, 
a  Frenchman,  in  1804.  He  used  bot¬ 
tles  suspended  in  boiling  water  and 
sealed  with  wired-on  corks.  But  the 
real  birth  of  home  canning  dates  from 
November  30,  1858,  when  John  Mason 
was  granted  a  patent  for  a  threaded- 
neck  glass  jar  with  a  metal  cap  which 
screwed  down  on  an  India-rubber 
washer,  forming  a  hermetic  seal. 
Prior  to  that  time,  jars  had  been 
sealed  with  wax,  corks  or  metal 
clamp  lids,  none  of  which  had  proved 
very  satisfactory. 
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The  Civil  War  gave  millions  of 
men  a  taste  of  canned  foods.  They 
liked  those  flavors  and  the  variety 
not  possible  in  the  home  diet  of  that 
time.  With  this  great  demand  for 
home  canning  after  the  war,  the 
Mason  jar  grew  in  popularity.  The 
real  impetus,  however,  was  given  by 
the  expiration  of  the  Mason  patent  in 
1886. 

Early  Canning  Jars  and  Lids 

Modern  home  canning  equipment 
is  quite  'different  from  that  used  in 
the  past.  The  early  fruit  jars  were 
blown  by  hand  of  thick,  bluish-green 
glass,  usually  not  symmetrical.  The 
jars  of  today  are  made  on  machines 
and  are  crystal  clear,  uniform  in  con¬ 
tour,  free  from  flaws.  Caps  too  have 
undergone  an  evolution.  While  many 
women  still  prefer  the  zinc  cap  and 
rubber,  the  two-piece  metal  lid  and 
band  type  of  closure  is  now  the 
most  popular. 

The  first  fruit  jars  were  made  by 
inserting  a  gob  of  molten  glass  in  a 
mould,  where  it  was  blown  into  shape 
by  lung  power.  It  was  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess;  a  glass  shop  could  turn  out  only 
about  1,500  jars  a  day.  In  1898  a 
glass  machine  was  invented  in  which 
the  “blanks”  were  pressed  into  rough 
form  by  a  plunger,  then  given  fin¬ 
ished  shape  by  compressed  air.  More 
efficient  methods  of  tempering  and 
cooling  were  also  developed.  The 
process  became  more  and  more  auto¬ 
matic,  and  each  saving  in  cost  was 
passed  along  to  the  housewife. 

Older  jars,  or  jars  that  have  be¬ 
come  slightly  roughened  around  the 
top,  cannot  be  sealed  with  the  mod¬ 
em  two-piece  lid,  since  it  requires  a 
smooth,  even  surface.  But  they  may 
still  be  used  with  the  zinc  cap  and 
jar  rubber,  since  the  seal  is  at  the 
base  of  the  threaded  neck  just  above 
the  shoulder.  The  smaller  sized  jars 
have  gained  in  preference  over  the 
years,  due  to  the  trend  toward  small¬ 
er  family  groups.  A  generation  ago, 
the  half-gallon  jar  was  an  important 
factor  and  the  pint  jar  was  little 
used;  the  big  favorite,  of  course,  was 
the  quart  jar.  Today,  the  quart  jar 
still  leads  but  the  pint  has  come  up 
in  favor,  while  few  half-gallons  are 
seen.  Home  economists  agree  that 


the  smaller  sized  jars  as  a  rule  are 
easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  pro¬ 
cess. 

Today’s  Canning  Methods 

There  are  three  principal  ways  to 
do  home  canning:  open  kettle,  steam 
pressure,  and  water  bath.  When 
home  canning  gained  favor  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  open  kettle  method  was  al¬ 
most  universally  used.  This  required 
cooking  the  food  in  a  preserving  ket¬ 
tle  or  pan  and  pouring  it  boiling  hot 
into  heated  jars,  immediately  screw¬ 
ing  on  the  cap.  Naturally,  handling 
the  hot  jars  and  liquids  and  lids 
caused  many  a  burn  or  scald,  and 
much  spoilage  due  to  imperfect  ster¬ 
ilizing.  While  many  women  still  use 
the  open  kettle  method,  it  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended  today  by  experts  for  any¬ 
thing  except  preserves,  jams,  relishes, 
etc. 

The  water  bath  method  requires  a 
metal  container  with  a  lid  and  a 
basket  or  rack  to  keep  jars  from 
touching  bottom.  A  wash  boiler  can 
be  used  if  a  regular  canner  is  not 
available.  The  water  is  brought  to  a 
boil  and  held  there  for  the  specified 
time.  This  method  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  in  putting  up  fruits  and  to¬ 
matoes,  because  boiling  water  sup¬ 
plies  enough  heat  for  canning  acid 
foods. 

Because  hotter  than  boiling  tem¬ 
perature  is  needed  to  destroy  bacteria 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
the  steam  pressure  method  is  most 
satisfactory  for  vegetables,  low  in 
acid,  such  as  beans,  corn,  carrots, 
peas  and  greens.  Pressure  cookers 
should  be  used  according  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  directions.  The  jars  are 
placed  on  a  rack  in  the  cooker  with 
the  required  amount  of  water,  then 
pressure  is  brought  to  the  number  of 
pounds  needed  to  give  240  degrees 
F.,  and  held  there  until  processing 
has  been  completed.  The  cooker 
should  then  be  allowed  to  cool  until 
the  gauge  has  rested  at  zero  for  two 
minutes,  after  which  the  petcock  is 
slowly  opened  to  release  steam  before 
unlocking  "the  cover. 

As  to  the  future  of  home  canning, 
from  all  indications  this  economical 
way  of  preserving  foods  will  retain 
its  popularity  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


“Cold  Cures” 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  are 
wondering  about  the  new  “cold 
cures”  now  so  widely  advertised. 

They  are  technically  termed  anti¬ 
histamine  drugs.  That  means  that 
they  combat  histamine.  But  what  is 
histamine?  It  is  that  chemical  in  the 
body  which  stuffs  a  person’s  head  up 
with  an  attack  of  hay  fever.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  an  allergy,  or  sensitivity 
to  something  such  as  strawberries  or 
other  foods.  Some  people  are  allergic 
to  ragweed;  some  to  goldenrod;  others 
to  various  substances  such  as  wool, 
horse  hair,  animal  dandruff,  fur, 
feathers  or  to  different  dusts  or 
pollens. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  the 
common  cold  is  sometimes  an  aller¬ 
gic  condition  and  therefore  may  be 
caused  by  histamine,  the  same  in¬ 
ternal  chemical  compound  which 
causes  other  allergies.  Some  scientists 
say  that  we  all  have  histamine 
locked  up  within  the  cells  of  our 
bodies,  but  that  it  is  released  and 
causes  trouble  when  the  things  to 
which  we  are  allergic  touch  or  enter 
the  body.  So,  when  cold  germs  get 
into  the  nose  or  throat,  they  may 
release  histamine  or  a  histamine-like 
substance  which  will  make  the  tissues 
in  your  nose  swell  up  and  perhaps 
excrete  watery  mucus.  Or  it  may 
strike  your  bronchial  tubes  and  set 
you  to  coughing.  Histamine  may  be 
released  because  the  cold  germs 
damage  body  cells  which  contain 
histamine. 

Now  “anti”  means  against.  So  an 
“antihistamine”  fights  against  the 
histamine.  Doctors,  for  many  years, 
have  been  searching  for  some  drug 
which  could  successfully  combat 
histamine.  Now  they  have  found 
some  which  will  do  just  that.  Some 
of  these  antihistamines  are  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  in  drug  stores  without 
any  prescription.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
signal  of  a  cold  is  flashed.  If  the  cold 
is  caused  by  an  allergy,  they  should 
help.  But  here  is  a  warning  note! 


Sleepiness  can  follow  the  taking  of 
even  one  pill  or  capsule.  So  no  anti¬ 
histamine  should  be  taken  by  anyone 
who  has  to  leave  home.  The  best  time 
to  take  it  is  just  before  going  to  bed. 
This  is  very  important.  For,  if  taken 
in  the  morning,  you  may  doze  off  at 
work  and  injure  yourself.  If  taken 
before  you  drive  your  car,  you  may 
fall  asleep  at  the  wheel  and  have  a 
fatal  accident.  Do  these  sleep-produc¬ 
ing  drugs  contain  morphine  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that?  No.  If  they  did  they 
could  not  be  sold  without  a  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

Will  these  antihistamines  help 
chronic  catarrh  or  sinus  trouble? 
Probably  those  sold  over-the-counter, 
that  is  without  a  prescription,  will 
not.  But  there  are  antihistamines, 
which  must  be  ordered  by  a  doctor, 
which  will  definitely  help  catarrh 
and  sinus  trouble,  provided  they  are 
caused  by  allergy.  Some  people  who 
have  suffered  from  stuffed -up  heads 
and  running  noses  for  years  have 
been  wonderfully  relieved  by  certain 
antihistamine  doctors’  prescriptions. 

If  and  when  such«a  prescription  is 
filled,  it  is  important  to  follow  the 
doctor’s  directions.  In  any  case,  con¬ 
sulting  the  doctor  is  always  good  ad¬ 
vice  where  colds  and  catarrhal 
troubles  are  concerned. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


An  Admiring  Husband 

The  statement  is  often  made  that 
women  are  not  inventors.  But,  let  us 
look  into  this. 

The  other  day  this  writer’s  wife 
was  packing  a  suitcase.  She  wanted 
to  take  along  an  extra  pair  of  shoes, 
and  a  pair  of  rubbers,  but  she  could 
not  get  them  into  the  case.  Did  she 
“give  up”?  She  did  not.  She  solved 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  interested 
her  husband  very  much,  to  wit:  she 
put  the  rubbers  on  the  shoes.  In  that 
way  the  rubbers  occupied  practically 
no  space  whatever,  the  total  volume 
being  reduced  to  the  volume  required 
by  the  pair  of  shoes  alone. 

.  The  remarkable  thing  to  this 
husband  was  that  his  wife  didn’t 
seem  to  think  anything  of  it!  She 
didn’t  realize  that  this  was  a  smart 
thing  to  do.  She  was,  and  is,  an 
inventor.  w.  F.  s. 


YOU'LL  FIND  ALL  THIS  IN  THE  COMPLETELY  NEW 


TJLejQlI/TLCL  Si  tJEJl 

COMBINATION  0?L  •  ELECTRIC  RANGE 


Here  it  is  ladies  .  .  .  the  Combination  Range  that  not 
only  cooks  and  bakes  with  both  fuels  but  gives  you 
forced  warm  air  for  room  heat  as  well!  Yes  ladies, 
the  new  wonder  range  is  Mealmaster  Oil  Electric  or 
Coal  Electric  Combination  Range. 

You  will  rave  about  it’s  modern  design,  just  the  thing 
that  will  fit  into  the  modern  kitchen  you’ve  been  plan¬ 
ning.  You  will  be  pleased  with  its  fully  insulated 
oven  that  gives  you  uniform  baking  at  low  cost. 

See  the  new'  Mealmaster  Combination  Range  at  your 
favorite  dealer  or  write  Knox  Stove  Works  Inc.,  2010 
Ailor  Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  free  illustrated 
folder. 

Distributed  By 

CRAY  SALES  COMPANY 

Somerville,  Massachusetts 

B.H.  SPINNEY  COMPANY 

Syracxise,  Albany,  Hartford,  Springfield 
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WHEN . . . 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  PEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  Iodising  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  "The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  > —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold ,  dampness  ordietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it's  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


FLUFFY,  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in- 

Sredients  .  .  .  no  neea  to 
isappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised !  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  biscuits 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time  .  .  . 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Dough 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
. . .  then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


AWWVWVWVW 


WORLD’S  FINEST 
WREN  HOUSE 

New,  deluxe  Perma-Lease  Wren 
House  of  Lifetime  Cypress 
with  universal  mountings  for 
post,  tree,  hanging.  Instant 
open  door  for  cleaning,  ob¬ 
servation.  Results  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalog.  Postpaid  $5.00 


HILLSIDE  HARBOR.  IAFAYETTE.  N.  Y. 


SAMPLE 

SCOURER 


Kitchen  helper  scours 
pots,  pans  like  anything. 
“Can’t  keep  house  with¬ 
out  it.”  Send  for  your  free 
Bample  and  get  new  fasci¬ 
nating  catalog  of  house¬ 
hold  items.  Our  45th  year 
pleasing  folks  by  mail. 

DEPT.  B4 

DAVIS  OF  DOVER 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Tyler  Roses 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 
on  Care  abd  Culture  of  Roses.” 
Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  BOX  275-V  TYLER,  TEXAS 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 

Cf\  r  t  r  c  .  DIRECT  PROM  OUR 
v  '  ■  C.  C  •  ROASTING  PLANT 
DELICIOUS  PIVE  ONE  POUND  BAGS  POSTPAID 
PERCOLATOR  GRIND  $3.75.  CHECK  OR  M.  O. 

THE  DELRAY  CORPORATION 
103  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Servico,  Room  5C,  25  N.  George,  York,  Pa. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 

C 17 1*7  Jfc.  C  Al/r  Make  your  own  dress, 

blouse  etc.  Write  for 
samples  of  new  spring  prints  on  fine  rayon  crepe  64c  yd. 

TOPKIN,  240  Atlantic  Avenue,  Oceanside,  New  York 

—CARPET  WARP  &  RUG  FILLER— 

Castings  for  old  fashion  looms.  NAWRATH  CORDAGE 
COMPANY,  359  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  OUTSTANDING 

ROSES 

of  195® 

Guaranteed  to  bloom  from  June  * til  November 

Plant  these  most  popular  Everblooming  Roses  NOW  for  a  spectacular  display  of  breath¬ 
taking  beauty  this  summer.  They  are  guaranteed  to  please  you— or  your  money  back. 

C0NDESA  DE  SASTAG0.  Spectacular!  Fi  ery  copper-red  inside,  rich  yellow  outside. 
ET0ILE  0E  H0LLANDE.  Immense  buds.  Very  fragrant.  Bright  red  with  velvety  sheen. 
PICTURE.  Velvety  clear  rose-pink,  with  undertones  of  salmon.  Very  double. 
ROSLYN.  Deep  golden-yellow  flowers,  borne  singly  on  Jong  strong  stems. 
CALEDONIA.  Very  double,  wax-white,  large  flowers.  An  abundant  bloomer. 

Strong  Hardy  Bushes,  2  year,  field-grown.  No.  1  .  .  .  51.25  each  Postpaid 

- EVERBLOOMING  ROSE  COLLECTION - 1 

5  plants  (one  of  each  listed  above) . $5.50  Postpaid  I 

10  plants  (two  of  each  listed  above) . $10.00  Postpaid 


Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT*  R,  GENEVA,  H.  Y. 


April  1,  1950 


Jelly  Maker's  Quiz 

Q.  What  are  the  essentials  of  jelly 
and  jam  making? 

A.  They  are  pectin  (the  jellying 
substance  in  fruit),  sugar,  and  fruit 
acid.  These  ingredients,  properly  bal¬ 
anced,  turn  the  fruit  or-. fruit  juice  in¬ 
to  jam  or  jelly.  A  jam  or  jelly  recipe 
is  really  a  scientific  development, 

Q.  How  is  the  right  amount  of 
pectin  determined  when  making  jams 
and  jellies? 

A.  Many  modern  jelly  makers  use 
commercial  pectin  following  tested 
recipes,  thus  insuring  just  the  right 
amount  of  pectin  with  each  fruit. 

Q.  What  causes  weeping  jelly,  and 
is  there  a  cure 'for  it? 

A.  Separation  of  a  small  amount  of 
syrup,  known  frequently  as  weeping, 
is  normal  and  will  not  harm  jellies 
and  jams  unless  yeast  and  mold  start 
growing  on  the  seepage.  To  prevent 
excessive  weeping,  leave  a  half-inch 
space  at  the  top  when  filling  the  glass. 
Paraffin,  cover  tightly  and  store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 

Q.  How  much  paraffin  should  be 
used  on  each  glass? 

A.  Immediately  after  the  jelly  or 
jam  has  been  poured  into  the  glasses, 
cover  with  a  thin  coat  of  paraffin — 
about  Vs  inch  thick — 1  tablespoon  of 
melted  paraffin  will  give  the  desired 
thickness  and  prevent  weeping. 

Q.  Can  a  recipe  be  doubled? 

A.  We  don’t  recommend  it.  Fol¬ 
low  the  recipe  exactly,  measure  every 
ingredient  with  a  standard  measur¬ 
ing  cup,  and  time  the  boiling  to  the 
minute. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  full,  roll¬ 
ing  boil? 

A.  A  full,  high,  tumbling  boil 
which  cannot  be  stirred  down. 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  squeeze  the 
jelly  bag? 

A.  Yes.  Squeezing  the  pulp  will  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  and  flavor  of  the 
jelly.  If,  however,  the  bag  is  not 
squeezed,  the  jelly  will  be  clearer. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  measure  fruits 
after  crushing? 

A.  Yes.  Fruits  must  be  measured 
after  they  are  crushed  because  each 
fruit  is  different  in  size, 

Q.  Can  you  substitute  bottled  fruit 
pectin  in  a  recipe  that  calls  for 
powdered  fruit  pectin? 

A.  No.  Each  recipe  is  individually 
tested  and  applies  to  each  separately. 


Making  the  Easter  Bunny 

Directions  for  the  Easter  “Susie” 
Bunny  shown  here  last  month  are 
as  follows: 

Head:  Paste  a  2y2  inch  square  of 
Pink  Crepe  Paper  (double  thickness) 
into  a  cylinder.  Pad  with  cotton  and 
tie  with  spool  wire  %  inch  from 
the  top  and  the  botttom.  Cut  away 
the  surplus  crepe  on  the  top  but  leave 
it  at  the  bottom.  Next  make  a  cone 
of  white  Mat  Stock  4  inches  deep. 
Overlap  the  edges  and  paste  together! 
Paste  the  surplus  crepe  below  the 
head  over  the  top  of  the  cone.  Cover 
the  head  with  white  cotton.  Then, 
for  the  features  use  half  a  blue  “Dot”’ 
for  each  eye.  For  the  mouth  cover 
white  writing  paper  with  Pink  Crepe 
Paper  and  cut  out  a  little  nose  and 
mouth.  For  the  ears,  paste  four  layers 
of  Pink  Crepe  Paper  together  in 
shape  of  ears.  Brush  paste  over  one 
side  of  each  ear  and  cover  with  white 
cotton.  Paste  in  place  on  the  Bunny’s 
head. 

Now  the  whiskers:  Slash  Pink 
Crepe  Paper  (with  the  grain)  into 
a  very  fine  fringe  1  inch  deep.  Twist 
the  fringe  between  the  fingers  and 
paste  the  uncut  edge  in  place  on 
either  side  of  the  Bunny’s  nose  and 
over  each  eye. 

Dress:  Cut  a  strip  of  White  Crepe 
Paper  across  the  grain  4V2  inches 
deep  and  15  inches  long.  Turn  back 
Vi  inch  along  one  long  edge.  Shirr 
the  folded  edge  over  a  knitting  needle. 
Slip  onto  a  7  inch  piece  of  spool  wire 
and  fasten  around  the  Bunny’s  neck. 
For  the  cape:  Make  a  cape  of  Azure 
Blue  Crepe  Paper  3  inches  deep  and 
9  inches  long.  Turn  back  %  inch  at 
the  top  and  shirr  the  folded  edge 
over  a  knitting  needle.  Slip  onto 
spool  wire  and  fasten  around  the 
Bunny’s  neck.  Add  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon  at  the  neck. 

For  the  paws,  make  four  small 
balls  of  cotton  and  paste  two  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cone  in  front  and  two 
at  the  waistline  for  the  paws.  Finally 
for  the  tail,  make  a  large  cotton  ball 
and  paste  in  place  at  the  back. 


One  of  the  simplest  and  very  best 
ways  to  eat  leaf  lettuce  fresh  from 
the  garden  is  plain  with  a  mixture 
of  cream,  vinegar  and  sugar  poured 
over  —  the  way  it’s  served  in  the 
country  and  according  to  taste. 


Five  Delightful  New  Spring  Patterns 


3011  —  THE  BEAUTY  is  in  the  fit — skillfully  achieved  by  deft  darting  and  graceful 
seven  gore  skirt,  with  delicate  touch  of  scallops.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  3!4  yds.  39- in.  20c. 


522  —  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL  and  dainty  flowers  to  embroider  above  a  lacy  crocheted 
skirt.  Hot  iron  transfer  has  three  motifs  for  a  pair  of  cases  and  a  sheet.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  15c. 

2965  —  DAINTY  LITTLE  DRESS  comes  with  both  sides  buttoned  from  armhole  to  hem, 
for  easy  washing,  ironing,  and  best  of  all,  easy  making!  Panties  included.  Sizes  2-8.  Size 
4  dress  and  pantie,  2%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

734  —  DARLING  NEW  APRON  with  mother  bird  and  nestlings  to  embroider  in  bright 
colors.  Hot  iron  transfer  with  two  motifs,  5‘/2x  7  and  10  x  liy2.  Complete  instructions  for 
making  the  apron.  15c. 

2409  —  BANDS  OF  EYELET  ENHANCE  the  charming  simplicity  of  this  frock  It 
buttons  in  the  back;  the  skirt  is  strategically  gathered!  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  three  yards 


SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY-  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c  )  ’ 
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In  Tribute  to  John  J.  Dillon 


,  With  the  passing  of  Mr.  Dillon, 
agriculture  in  New  Jersey  and 
throughout  the  Northeast  has  suff¬ 
ered  a  great  loss.  He  was  well  known 
and  respected  throughout  our  State 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  rural 
residents. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  where  some  of 
our  farm  operations  are  relatively 
small,  there  are  many  who  have 
been  aided  by  the  service  he  pio¬ 
neered  to  protect  defenseless  farm¬ 
ers.  Full  performance  and  adjust¬ 
ments  were  demanded  and  obtained 
from  those  sharp  traders  who  sought 
to  take  unfair  advantages. 

To  him  can  be  credited  much  of 
the  advancement  achieved  in  the 
field  of  farm  journalism  during  the 
past  half  century.  He  waged  a  fear¬ 
less  campaign  for  truthful  advertis¬ 
ing  and  exposed  many  fraudulent 
schemes. 

We  shall  miss  Mr.  Dillon’s  very 
practical  and  penetrating  obser¬ 
vations  on  current  farm  problems.  He 
stood  for  the  best  in  all  phases  of 
rural  life.  Under  his  direction  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  become  a 
valuable  source  of  timely  information 
which  inspired  better  practices  on 
thousands  of  successful  farm  enter¬ 
prises.  Hon  W.  H.  Allen, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


I  -am  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  J.  Dillon.  In  his 
death  agriculture  has  lost  one  of  its 
truly  great  leaders.  Please  convey  my 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  family  and 
to  the  staff  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  C.  J.  Blanford, 

Milk  Market  Administrator, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 


Through  his  devotion  to  his  ideals, 
Mi'.  Dillon  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  men.  His  bold¬ 
ness  on  their  behalf  has  given  them 
courage  and  hope.  Lesser  men,  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  right,  have  taken  courage 
from  him  in  the  hours  of  their  own 
weakness. 

In  the  responsibility  which  now 
falls  so  completely  upon  your 
shoulders,  I  wish  you  every  success. 
The  task  will  not  be  light;  but  may 
it  be  richly  rewarding  in  spiritual 
values.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt, 
Monsey,  N.  Y, 


I  have  learned,  with  deepest  re¬ 
gret,  of  the  death  of  John  J.  Dillon. 
The  rural  press  has  lost  its  greatest 
editor;  the  farm  people  of  the  North¬ 
east  have  lost  their  hardest  hitting 
champion.  Of  all  the  memorials  that 
will  stand  in  his  honor,  the  greatest 
will  be  the  one  which  he,  himself, 
erected  —  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
My  sincere  condolences  to  you — and 
may  you  carry  on  in  his  spirit  with 
his  vigor,  and  to  the  goals  which  he 
envisioned.  Raymond  J.  Dulye, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 


We  in  the  Department  of  ^Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  join  the  many 
friends  of  Editor  Dillon  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family  and  the  staff  of  his  paper. 
John  Dillon  was  the  first  and  only 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  which  later  be¬ 
came  a  Division  in  this  Department. 
He  fought  hard  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  right.  His  loss  will  be  felt  keen¬ 
ly  but  others  will  carry  on  his  work. 

Hon.  C.  Chester  DuMond, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Dillon  had  passed  on.  In  his  own 
right  he  was  a  distinguished  citizen 
and  a  great  leader.  In  our  household, 
his  name  and  his  word  had  in  effect 
been  a  family  Bible  for  years.  My 
mother  felt  very  close  to  him. 

We  are  establishing  in  Mr.  Dillon’s 
memory  a  modest  memorial  contri¬ 
bution  to  The  Edward  John  Noble 
Hospital  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  construction  here  in  Gouverneur. 
I  only  hope  this  will  help  to  keep 
his  name  bright  among  our  many 
farmers  who  loved  him  so  deeply. 

Senator  Paul  D.  Graves, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


I  have  know  Mr.  Dillon  ever  since 
the  days  when  Herbert  Colling  wood 
was  in  full  flower.  You  have  entered 
into  a  very  personal  and  unique 
heritage.  Fortunately,  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  I  wish  you  well  in  every 
way.  H.  B.  Knapp, 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


As  a  boy  I  lived  in  the  Northern 
tier  of  Pennsylvania  and  had  a 
number  Of  relatives  who  were  farm¬ 
ers.  Even  though  they  were  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  farmers,  they  swore  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Then,  as  time  went  on,  I  began  to 
think  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy 
seeing  it  in  the  farmhouse,  but  as 
a  man  in  the  publishing  business. 
And  more  and  more  I  grew  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  importance  and  its  ever¬ 
lasting  intergrity. 

You  at  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  members  of  the  Dillon  family 
are  going  to  miss  Mr.  Dillon.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  his  influence  will 
be  with  you  and  will  sustain  you 
many  times  when  problems  get 
difficult. 

In  his  going,  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  But 
because  of  his  having  been  here  for 
so  many  years,  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  has  gained  greatly. 

C.  B.  Larrabee,  Printer’s  Ink, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  St.  Lawrence  County  Unit  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  Northeastern  Di¬ 
vision,  wish  to  extend  their  sincere 
sympathy  to  you  and  your  family  in 
your  recent  bereavement. 

We  feel  we  have  lost  a  very  good 
friend  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Dillon. 
He  was  always  ready  to  help  the 
farmers  at  all  times,  and  we  hope  you 
will  also  carry  on  the  same  good 
work  that  Mr.  Dillon  started  in  be¬ 
half  of  them.  Carl  K.  Peters, 

Canton,  N.  Y. 


May  I  congratulate  you  sincerely 
on  the  100th  Anniversary  Issue. 
It  covers  an  era  in  which  my  dear 
personal  friend,  John  J.  Dillon, 
brought  his  keen  mind  and  his  rugged 
honesty  to  agricultural  journalism. 
His  recent  passing  to  his  eternal  re¬ 
ward  causes  us  to  mourn  now,  but 
the  soul  of  John  Dillon  can  never 
die.  Over  the  years  we  had  opened 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  one  another, 
finding  therein  something  rare  in 
human  relations.  On  approaching  my 
88th  birthday  I  cling  to  these  memo¬ 
ries  with  gratitude  to  the  kindly 
Providence  that  brought  us  together. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


You  know  that  I  sympathize  with 
you  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Dillon.  I  had 
known  Mr.  Dillon  for  many  years, 
not  as  well  as  I  would  like  to  have 
known  him,  but  well  enough  to  ad¬ 
mire  his  sterling  qualities.  I  feel  that 
in  his  passing  I  have  lost  a  real 
friend. 

I  am  certain  you  will  carry  on 
along  the  same  lines.  May  I  extend 
my  sincere  wishes  for  your  success. 
You  have  a  splendid  example  to 
follow.  A.  D.  Theobald, 

Producers  Guide, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Dillon  was  a  great  character. 
He  stood  like  a  rock.  His  good  deeds 
and  his  accomplishments  for  others 
will  pass  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations,  even  until  the  time  when 
men  will  not  know  from  where  some 
of  the  forces  came.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  satisfactions  of  a  life  well, 
spent,  and  you  will  take  great  com¬ 
fort  in  it.  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 


I  note  that  Mr.  Dillon  has,  in  the 
phrase  of  John  Bunyan,  “passed 
over.”  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  known  him  slightly  over  a  long 
span  of  years.  I  suppose  it  is  more 
than  a  half  century  since  I  used  to 
meet  him  in  the  Farmers’  Institutes 
and  in  various  other  agricultural 
meetings. 

I  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  positive 
convictions  who  did  the  right  as  he 
saw  it  and  who  always  commanded 
my  respect  even  if  not  always  my 
entire  agreement.  His  shadow  will 
still  lie  across  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture,  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  won  the  regard  and  loyalty  and 
affection  of  a  host  of  readers.  He  was 
a  noteworthy  figure  who  no  longer 
walks  among  us.  It  is  good  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  “comes  to  the  grave 
at  a  full  age  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
ripe  for  the  harvest.” 

Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Dillon. 
It  was  good  he  lived  to  see  his  1950 
anniversary.  We  all  enjoyed  it  as 
we  do  all  of  the  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  the  wonderful 
work  Mr.  Dillon  has  done.  We  know 
his  good  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Berghold.  Our  deepest  sympathy 
to  all  of  his  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  M.  J.  Wall, 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  cross  for  Largo 
White  Eggs;  Large  Body  Size, 
Remarkable  Livability.  Black 
Minorca  Males  mated  with  our 
MiMOKCA'tESMOftNS  Large  White  Leghorn  Females. 
Birds  all  white  with  few  black  tipped  feathers. 


BREEDING  &  HATCHING  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  40  YEARS. 


Offering  exceptional  quality  this  year.  Bred  and 
Improved  with  Breeding  Stock  from  2  nationally 
known  Leghorn  Breeders.  All  Super-Mating  chick3 
sired  by  High  Egg  Production  males.  Large-Bodied 
Birds,  Heavy  Production,  Increased  Livability. 
Also  Broiler-Egg  Type  New  Hampshires,  White 
Bocks,  Red-Bock  Cross.  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Controlled.  Free  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices. 


STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  MINORCA- 
LEGHORN  PULLETS  3  WEEKS  AND  UP. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


Bred  since  1922  for  Livability,  Large 
Egg  Size,  and  Steady  Egg  Laying.  These 
abilities  mean  greater  profits  for  com¬ 
mercial  egg  producers. 

All  males  used  are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better. 
Bodine  Leghorns  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Certified.  All 
breeders  are  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  con¬ 
centrate  on  QUALITY — not  quantity.  Every  chick 
produced  by  breeders  on  our  farm.  Breeders  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also 
available.  Order  soon!  Write  for  free  catalog. 

.-PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
TS  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son 
w  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 
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Everything  you  want  in  chicks  ....  high  liva¬ 
bility.  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
.  ....  all  yours  in  Chapman  chicks.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 
N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Order  your  Chapman  Chicks  soon.  Write 
today  for  new  folder  and  prices! 

CHiAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST„  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Efcg.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  Pits.  $22., 
Ckls.  $3.  B.Rocks,  W.Rocks,  N.ELReds,  R.I.Beds, 
R.B.  X.  Str.  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18..  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA, 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed,  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested,  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Lafayette  Farm  White  Leghorns,  U.  S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean  $30.00  per  100.  Pullet  chicks.  Circular. 

JOHN  RONNER,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


-  CAPON  PELLETS  - 

IOO,  $3.00:  I00O.  $25.00.  Implantor  $2.00.  Turkey 

Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50e  Lead  heating 
cable  I3e  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 
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Last  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  t.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  hreeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  an  breeders  in  U,  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  ^till  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen.  ~ 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  I£ed-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barfi 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  ■ 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,( 
carry  on  a  complete 


program . 


|qcks  all  year . 
i  egg  capacity— 
salso 
gehy  fasting 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.0.  Box  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices, 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHOR 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prep.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  i. 
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IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  IT'S 

NICHOLS  of  'KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

The  Broiler  Strain  Named  Most  Often 
for  Superior  Performance  and  Profits 
Ask  Your  Hotcheryman  or  Write 

Box  30 

Nichols  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Kingston,  n.  h. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  from  large  type  special  selected  B.W.D. 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Hlinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  CSiicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


iuSIPed  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hems 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches-  Mon.  A  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Started  Chicks, 
3  to. 6  weeks  old.  Send  for  free  cat.  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


I  STARTED  PULLETS  IK 

White  Leghorns  and  Mlnorca-Leghorn  Cross. 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Started  Pullets  and 
Started  Cockerels.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  ud  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  Wealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Beally 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  1 00 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

EMr.s.hi^. .  *h:te . and.  Bar:$i  0.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 

Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross - 

Big  Type,  Lon  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


14.90 

24.50 

26.00 


12.50 

3.00 

6.00 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


Per  100 


11.90 

11.90 

12.90 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $25.00-100 

TURKEY  POULTS . $79.00-100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


$£.95  r»  ">° 

T  LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


$9.50 


TOP  QUALITY— REASONABLE  PRICES 

This  year  get  a  head  start  with  Clements  husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks, 
especially  for  high  disease  resistance,  increased  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production.  .  .  .  .  .  .  . ,  , 

CLEMENTS  RED- ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  quick  growing,  heavy  laying  —  ideal 

for  commercial  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  high  livability,  unusual  vigor,  and  steady  production 
make  them  profitable  for  the  general  or  commercial  poultryman. 

CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  increasingly  popular  with  broiler  raisers  and 


hatching  egg  producers. 


MAINE -TJ.  S.  Approved  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  quality  guaranteed  and  backed  by  39  years  breeding  experience.  Order 
early  to  obtain  desired  delivery  dates.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  .  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
todays  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
INHERITANCE 


That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance,  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is, 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs  ?  You  „  get  them 

if  your  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  It.  O.  P.  Sired 
"Master-Maled"  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  B.O.P.  Sired  “Master-Mated”  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition: 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRBS,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  ROCKS,  200  to  330  eggs;  R.  I.  REDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
H AMI’ -ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%;  White  Rocks,  43.8%:  Barred 
Rocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  island  Reds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Rock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross),  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  passing  of  John  J.  Dillon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us  who 
loved  and  respected  him  —  the  dean 
of  all  farm  magazine  editors  and 
publishers. 

He  made  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
a  powerful  force  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture,  particularly  in  the  area  in 
which  his  publication  served. 

J.  G.  Watson, 

New  England  Homestead, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


I  have  just  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Dillon  passed  away.  Despite  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  the  news  came  as  a  real 
shock.  He  was  a  warm  and  true 
friend  of  farmers  and  his  efforts  and 
contributions  to  their  struggles  wijl 
long  be  remembered.  Please  convey 
my  condolences  to  the  family. 

Archie  Wright, 
Farmers  Union, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Yorktown  Grange,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  and  spread  on  the  minutes, 
as  follows: 

“Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from 
our  midst,  Brother  John  J.  Dillon, 
who  has  long  been  a  member  of 
Yorktown  Grange  No.  862,  and  who 
has  exemplified  in  his  character  the 
Grange  principles  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity; 

“Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved  that  we, 
the  members  of  this  Grange,  assem¬ 
bled  in  this  regular  meeting,  March 
2,  1950,  express  our  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy  to  the  bereaved  family.” 

Signed  by  Committee, 

J.  Curry  Hill,  Arthur  C.  Dunning, 
Harry  M.  Pinckney. 


Two  months  ago  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  celebrated  its  hundredth 
birthday.  John  J.  Dillon,  who  died 
Wednesday  at  93,  had  for  more  than 
half  of  the  anniversary’s  century  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  magazine’s  destinies. 
He  had  formed  its  unique  character 
and  policy.  He  had  published  it  since 
1913  from  a  four-story  building  in 
this  city — a  plant  installed  in  a  re¬ 
modeled  Methodist  church.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  symbolic  that  in  these  surround¬ 
ings  Mr.  Dillon  built  up  a  circulation 
of  more  than  300,000  subscribers  to 
whose  mailboxes  the  magazine  ar¬ 
rived  every  two  weeks  as  gospel  truth. 

Mr.  Dillon  came  to  his  agricultural 
editorship  a  convinced  enemy  of  the 
middleman  in  farm  marketing.  He 
stayed  on  a  militant  opponent  of  any 
one  he  thought  might  be  trying  to  get 
rich  at  the  farmer’s  expense.  Year 
after  year  he  protected  the  farmer’s 
interests  and  fought  the  farmer’s 
battles  with  valiance  and  law  suits. 
He  once  worked  two  years  to  see 
victory  come  to  a  farmer  who  had 
bought  an  eight-year-old  Jersey  cow 
whose  false  pedigree  called  her  a 
four-year-old.  His  grateful  readers 
followed  him  in  fierce  and  tranquil 
loyalties  and  renewed  subscriptions. 

John  Dillon  was  no  horse  and 
buggy  farmer.  He  stood  ready  to 
boost  every  modern  mechanical  aid 
which  has  transformed  agriculture 
and  straightened  the  farmer’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  But  he  knew,  too,  that  farming 
can  change  the  least  of  all  industries 
— for  its  raw  material,  the  land,  re¬ 
mains  more  stable  than  most  business 
graphs.  On  such  a  creeded  wisdom  of 
a  farm  fundamentalist,  in  a  long  and 
useful  life  he  built  up  a  greatly  suc¬ 
cessful  periodical.  Presses  that  roll 
twice  a  month  on  West  Thirtieth 
Street  will  maintain  his  monument  in 
our  furrowless  town.  — 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stuck’ s 


109%  Live  Delivery  lOOStr.100  Plts.100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng  Leg . $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  13.00  26.00  4.00 

N.  H.  Bed,  Bock-Bed  Cross..  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . ". .  12.00  20.00  12.00 

Started  Leg.  Pits.,  prices  on  request.  Breeders  Pa. 
State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  y  Tube  Agglutination 
Method.  Write  for  Free  Cat.  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS,  BELTS- 
VU.LE  Small  Wh.  Poults.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  ST.  MICHAELS,  MD. 


IT'S  HERE! 

ITS  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer’s  profits. 
2.  Hatching,  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York's 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
skipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red- Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  B.  I.  Beds.  Bock- 
Bed  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Beds 'and  Bock-Bed  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 
ostpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHI  D  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  $3.00-100  HP  S8SS.  SLX 

lish  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Bock 
Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Rock  Reds,  Bed  Bocks,  Mixe 
Ckls.,  Pullets  or  Straight  Bun.  Write  for  price, 
terms,  etc.  Can  Ship  At  Once. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTER VILLE,  P/ 


John  J.  Dillon,  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  58 
years,  will  be  mourned  by  thousands 
of  persons  who  didn’t  know  him  in 
person  but  who  knew  very  well  just 
what  he  was  and  what  he  stood  for. 
Shortly  after  he  took  over  the  publi¬ 
cation  he  announced  that  any  person 
who  suffered  a  loss  by  trusting  an 
advertisement  in  his  columns  would 
be  reimbursed.  He  made  unremitting 
war  on  those  who  tried  to  fleece  the 
uninformed  and  at  the  same  time 
made  his  publication  the  symbol  of 
honesty  and  straightforwardness.  He 
exposed  the  confidence  man,  the 
sharper,  the  crooked  mail-order 
operator.  At  the  same  time  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  lively  journal  for  those  who 
lived  on  the  land. 

The  keystone  of  his  career  and  of 
his  publication  was  the  constant  em¬ 
phasis  on  integrity.  It  had  to  be 
honest;  it  had  to  be  right.  He  left  an 
impress  that  will  not  readily  be  for¬ 
gotten.  He  set  a  standard  that  those 
who  practice  his  profession  will  do 
well  to  emulate.  — 

The  New  York  Times 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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—HIGHLAND- 

1906  FARMS  1950 

Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland 
Beltsville  White 

"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms” 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Bucks  Co.,  Box  150,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


The  ideal  egg  and 
meat  breed.  Feather- 
land  White  Rock 
chicks  are  healthy, 
quick  growing,  fast 
feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production.  It’ll  pay  to  give 
them  a  trial. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Full  de¬ 
tails  in  our  free  folder.  Write  today. 

%dehSand%^m  Sudbury,  Mass. 


CAPONS 


READY  D.  OWKS.  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  RAISING 
MADE  0*0  OLD  HIGHEST  PRICE  CHICKEN  MEAT 


I  COMPLETELY  BROODED 


Scarce  this  year — demand  will  be  tremendous.  Cost 
about  same  as  day-old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet, 
docile.  Raise  them  with  your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’ 
reports  on  amazing  profits. 


PULLETS 

EGGS  UP  TO  V/2  MONTHS  SOONER 

31/2Mos.,6«r*S 

Hampshires;  Leghorns;  Reds;  B’d.  &  Wh.  Rocks;  Sex-Link  Cross 

You  skip  weeks  of  being  tied  down;  weeks  of  loss, 
brooding  expense,  anxiety.  You  get  big,  robust,  uni¬ 
formly  maturing  pullets  ready  to  lay  shortly,  bringing 
in  cash  earlier. 

BABY  CHICKS,  TOO.  FREE  CATALOG  TELLS  ALL. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  INC. 

716-DK  MILL  ST.  Tel.  3-3709  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Our  Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

OU  I  O  Poultry  Yards 
JTl  JLi  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


HIGHEST  PRODUCING  R.O.P. 
ROCKS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Tineteenth  year  in  B.O.P.  with 
ntire  flock  individually  pedigreed 
,d  entered.  B.O.P.  Flock  and 
ecial  mated  chicks,  straight  run 
sexed.  Send  for  folder  and 
■rder  early. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Farm 

H.  F.  Both,  Box  B,  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CHICKS 

The  Birds  for  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  is 
an  Approved  Hatchery  to  produce  this  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  MEAT  CROSS  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Today  for  Information  and  Prices. 
BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 
BOX  447,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  Lebanon  Co.,  PA. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  tow  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 
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Farm  Raised  Smoked 
Tor key 

The  small  poultry  farmer  can  eat 
like  a  king,  and  at  much  less  cost. 
The  main  trick  is  to  get  the  farm 
wife  interested  in  the  rarer  members 
of  the  poultry  world,  and  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  preparation  of  these 
fowl.  At  least,  that’s  what  my 
husband  did,  and  now  we  enjoy — in 
addition  to  chicken  —  guinea,  duck, 
goose  and  turkey. 

Take  turkey,  for  instance;  better 
yet,  take  it  smoked!  Here’s  how  we 
"do  it.  We  kill,  dress  and  draw  the 
birds  as  usual;  -wash  thoroughly,  and 
pack  in  a  large  crock  or  hardwood 
barrel.  We  pack  closely  and  weight 
the  carcasses  to  prevent  floating 
when  the  solution  is  added.  We  avoid 
using  sandstone  weights  as  they  may 
dissolve;  vitriolized  tile  is  good.  This 
solution,  or  curing  mixture,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  consists  of  six  pounds  of 
salt,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three 
ounces  of  saltpeter,  dissolved  in  four 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  This 
amount  will  cure  25  pounds  of  meat. 
Pour  the  solution  in  on  the  packed 
birds,  cover  them  well  and  keep  at 
about  40  degrees  F.  for  seven  days. 

This  is  only  the  curing  process.  At 
the  end  of  the  seven  days,  remove 
the  carcasses  from  the  brine,  wash 
them  carefully,  and  hang  in  a  cool 
room  to  drain  and  dry  for  a  period 
of  from  12  to  24  hours  before  the 
smoking  process  begins.  For  smok¬ 
ing  we  prefer  hardwood — hickory  our 
very  favorite — but  any  hardwood  can 
be  used.  Smoke  from  eight  to  10 
hours,  at  110  degrees  F.,  for  three 
consecutive  days,  for  a  medium 
brown;  longer  if  a  stronger  smoke 
flavor  is  favored. 

We  use  the  finished  product  any 
time  after  processing.  To  store,  I 
wrap  in  cellophane  and  stockinette 
bags,  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  mold. 
Handled  in  this  manner,  that  good 
smoked  turkey  will  keep  for  several 
months,  stored  in  a  cool  place,  to  be 
used  as  needed.  We  like  smoked 
turkey  and  broiled;  baked  whole; 
boiled,  as  you  would  a  ham,  and 
ground  in  the  food  chopper  to  be 
used  for  salads  and  sandwiches.  This 
is  also  an  excellent  way  for  the  farm 
wife  to  add  some  change  to  her 
purse.  I  have  found  restaurants  anxi¬ 
ous  to  serve  this  delicacy  and  have 
used  in  this  way  those  huge  tom 
turkeys  that  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  sell  profitably.  Sometimes  I  roast 
the  turkeys;  sometimes  I  sell  to  in¬ 
dividuals  by  the  pound. 

For  the  small  farm  nothing  is  more 
rewarding  in  interest  and  profit  than 
to  raise  your  own  poults;  a  few  hens 
and  a  tom  can  add  greatly  to  the 
farm  wife’s  income.  Three  years  ago, 
for  the  first  time,  I  decided  to  save 
some  breeders  and  hatch  and  raise 
my  own  poults.  I  saved  five  hens  and 
one  tom,’  selecting  those  with  the 
most  complete  fleshing  and  the  few¬ 
est  pinfeathers;  those  with  low  set 
compact  bodies,  moderately  long, 
straight  breastbones,  bright  eyes, 
birds  of  vigor  and  activity.  In  fact, 
the  very  choicest  birds  in  the  flock. 
And  they  paid  me  well  for  this  care 
in  selection.  To  prevent  inbreeding, 
I  exchanged  my  tom  with  another 
breeder  at  market  time.  All  Winter 
the  six  turkeys  ran  together,  feeding 
on  grain  and  breeding  mash. 

The  first  mistake  I  made  in  this 
breeding  program  was  not  to  use 
blanket  covers  over  the  backs  of 
breeders.  We  paid  for  this  mistake  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  hens,  after 
which  we  quickly  put  protectors  on 
the  remaining  hens,  and  gave  Tom’s 
toenails  a  clipping.  That  didn’t  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  the  injured  hen,  but  it 
did  protect  the  other  four. 

Another  one  of  my  mistakes  oc¬ 
curred  when,  with  the  birds  still 
warm  from  scalding,  we  put  a  few 
finishing  touches  on  them  and.  im¬ 
mediately  wrapped  them  for  our 
customers.  That  was  the  error — we 
wrapped  too  quickly,  causing  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor  to  develop  from  the  hot 
flesh.  This  caused  the  loss  of  several 
birds.  Thereafter,  we  did  not  wrap 
our  birds  until  the  next  day  after 
dressing.  Simple,  yes;  but  a  simple 
mistake  is  A  mistake  nonetheless.  The 
telling  of  it  may  help  some  other 
beginner.  mrs.  r.  m.  e. 


The  object  of  all  ambition  should 
be  to  be  happy  at  home.  If  we  are 
not  happy  there,  we  cannot  be  happy 
elsewhere.  It  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
virtues  of  a  family  circle,  to  see  a 
happy  fireside.  — Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Jan,  17,  1850,  page  21. 


A  word  from  the  man  who  produces 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks 

REGARDLESS  OF  UPS  OR  DOWNS,  PEOPLE  IN  THIS  GREAT  COUNTRY  OF  OURS 
ARE  GOING  TO  CONTINUE  TO  EAT.  THEY  ARE  EATING  MORE  POULTRY  AND 
EGGS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  AND  THEY  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  DO  SO.  POULTRY- 
MEN  IN  THE  EAST  ARE  PRODUCING  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  OF  EGGS  IN  THE 
WORLD  —  FOR  THE  FINEST  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD.  POULTRY  PRICES  ARE 
STEADILY  RISING.  SO  DO  NOT  LET  FEAR,  INACTION  AND  HESITATION  KEEP 
YOU  FROM  A  WHOLESOME,  PLEASANT  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  MEANS  OF  LIVING. 

For  all  around  sound  and  secure  investment 
— assured  results  and  pride  of  ownership;  .as 
well  as  freedom  from  those  money-losing 
illnesses  so  commom  in  ordinary  cheap  baby 
chicks,  there  are  no  baby  chicks  on  the 
market  that  can  equal  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
for  1950,  for  we  have,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
greatest  baby  chicks  ever  grown.  Although 
our  hatching  facilities  are  running  at  full 
capacity,  we  have  made  plans  for  those  of 
you  who  have  hesitated  in  buying  your  baby 
chicks  for  this  year.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  Started  Pullets  you  have  ever  seen, 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay,  as 
well  as  some  dandy  Started  Capons  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age — all  astonishingly  low  priced. 
We  can  be  of  great  help  to  you,  so  you  have 
not  lost  a  day.  So,  may  I  urge  you  to  start 
right  this  year — buy  Sunnybrook.  We  have 
all  the  popular  breeds. 

Let  me  send  you  our  latest  picture  story 
of  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Just  drop  me 
a  card  or  better  yet,  phone  me.  If  you  want 
to  order  Chicks  or  Started  Pullets  or  Capons 
and  if  the  order  is  for  $1 00  or  more,  reverse 
the  telephone  charges — I  will  gladly  pay  it. 
My  best  wishes  for  the  best  poultry  year 
you  have  ever  had. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


V.  S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean  Breeders— of  course . 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

BABY  CHICKS— STARTED  PULLETS— CAPONS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR — Owner-Manager 

l  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

anconas 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Ancona*. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo.  Penna. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


1NGLES1DE  BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N.  Y.-  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
OUR  OLD  HEN  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER. 

INRI  FSinF  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Moat  Type  H.  Domes’  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

c.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

Big  Meat  Type — Broadbreasts  V.  S.  Approved— 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Also  TJ.S.D.A.  Small  Whites. 
A  few  Poults  available  in  March.  Plenty  available 
for  July  Orders. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  R-4,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Get  U.  S.  Certified  Broad 


BREASTED 
BRONZE 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-4,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  II.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  USDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 

B rummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 


POULTS 

[tONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS  at  their  best 
LOWEST  PRICES.  CIRCULAR. 

•  I D E LT 0 N  FARMS,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

_  WHITE  HOLLAND -JERSEY  BUFF  — 
POULTS  — -  SfiGS.  CIRCULAR. 

ARDY  FARMS, _ MALONE.  NEW  YORK 

UR  KEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
h  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
LINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


PRICED 
AS  LOW 


NewWav  to  Extra  Profits— Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  ZteUnd,  Midi. 


BRONZE  BROADBREASTED 

POULTS 

Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  Toms  50c  in  lots 
100.  Also  Hatching  Eggs. 

W1NNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  — - 

Day  Old  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  available.  Guineas 
are  truly  delicious — taste  like  pheasant.  Also  Guinea 
hatching  eggs  and  mated  pens  for  sale.  Order  now  to 
reserve  supply.  KNOLL  GUINEA  FARM, 

BOX  G-l.  ROUTE  I,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCER®. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield.  Ohio 
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Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
calves  when  they’ll  bring  a  greater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on? 
And  you  don’t  have  to  raise  them  on 
high-priced  milk!  No  Sir!  Just  feed 


them  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf 
FLAKES  for  dry  feeding,  Carefully 
processed  and  remilled  for  added 
quality,  easy  digestibility  and  to  help 
against  scours.  Saves  time,  work  and 
cost.  Prove  it  to  yourself  .  .  .  Get  a 
bag  at  your  dealer  today! 

•  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet 
** Timely  Tips  on  Calf  Raising 
Contains  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  raising  better  calves. 

Mail  to  Dept.  R-4, 


RYDE  a  CO. 


S425  W.  Roosevelt  Ro-d 
Chicago  SO,  Illinois 


AMAZING  NEW  POWER 
HAMMER  AND  DRILL 


No  more  hand  hammering.  Drills,  Chips,  Channels, 
Chisels,  Peens,  Rivets;  Caulks.  Scales,  Hammers, 
Drills  Stone,  Concrete,  Brick  in  Walls,  Floors 
and  Ceilings. 


NOW  Your  Electric  Drill  Can  Drill  Through  Stone 
—Just  Like  Magic — If  You  Use  A  Hamer- Drill! 


THE  new,  unique,  power  packed  "Hamer-Dril” 
converts  your  electric  drill  into  an  efficient 
electric  hammer.  Does  a  rapid  hammering  job. 
Can  also  be  operated  in  a  drill  press  or  by  a 
flexible  shaft  striking  “blow-per-revolution”  of 
the  driver.  Your  electric  drill  becomes  an  electric 
hammer. 


Saves  Hours  of  Back-Breaking  Work  On  The  Farm, 
In  The  Home,  In  Light  Industrial  Use.  Works  in 
any  standard  (4"  electric  drill. 

Light,  simple,  easy  to  handle.  Just  fit  into  your  (4" 
electric  drill,  "Presto”  your  drill  is  ready  to  go  to 
work  for  you.  Order  Now.  Only  $22.0. 

Every  Hamer- Drill  Guaranteed  To  Work 
Just  send  name,  address  with  $3.00  deposit  (check 
or  money  order.)  Pay  postman  only  $19.50  (plus 
postage).  If  not  thrilled  with  the  astounding 
Hammer-Drill,  return  within  5  days  and  we  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  Hurry — Order  NOW! 


A.  J.  MacLELLAN,  Dept.  R-4 

1191  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  19,  N.  r. 


$129.00 


and  ctft 

FACTORY  PRICE 


BALANCED 

TRACTION 


SEND  For  Complete 
Information  TODAY 


wwp  ett  a 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


l 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY 

mO  AGENCY  BIG  3  FARM  MACHINERY 

VPPR0X.  90  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Jross  sales  $816,000  In  1949.  Shows  large  net 
irofit  Includes  real  estate  and  $135,000  inventory. 
Meed  to  sell  quickly.  $100,000  cash  necessary. 

DAVID  JARET  COMPANY 

50  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Main  4-2947 
Established  Over  25  Years. 


DRESS  GOODS— FABRICS-MILl  ENDS 

Order  by  mail  for  thrifty  buys.  Send  10c  for  our 
m»w  Soring  sample  sheets  showing  many  fine  fabrics, 
new  J,  you  gEW  TOU  WILL  SAVE. 

THE  FABRIC  CORNER 

122  WEST  STATE  STREET,  ITHACA,  N,  Y. 

MECHANCIAL  BANKS— Have  you  one  you  would 
like  to  sell;  send  name  of  bank  and  price  to  J.  E.  PETO 
1293  SUSSEX  ROAD.  WEST  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

NEW  ARMY  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HARNESS  $45. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.Y. 


Markets  and  Auctions 


Livestock  and  Produce 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes,  (100-pound  bags)  Conn.  Katah- 
din,  $2.90;  Me.  Katahdin,  $2.85  to  $2.90; 
Idaho  Russet,  $4.75  to  $5.00.  Sweet  potatoes, 
N.  J.,  bu.,  $2.50.  Carrots,  Pa.,  topped,  bu., 
$1.00  to  $1.25.  Celery,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.75. 
Corn,  Fla.,  yellow,  crate,  $2.00  to  $5.50. 
Artichokes,  Calif.,  box,  $7.00  to  $7.50.  As¬ 
paragus,  Calif.,  crate,  $8.00  to  $21.  Beans, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $3.50.  Beets,  Tex.,  crt., 
$2.00  to  $2.50.  Apples,  bu.  or  box,  Mass., 
$1.75  to  $4.25;  N.  J.,  $2.25;  N.  Y.,  $1.00  to 
$3.50;  Pa.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Vt.,  $1.00  to  $4.00. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  35c  to  38c.  Hay,  ton, 
$28  to  $41.  Straw,  $26  to  $31. 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  Penna., 
Katahdins,  mostly  size  A,  100-pound  sacks, 
$2.10  to  $2.25;  ordinary  to  fair,  $1.75  to  $2.00; 
poorer,  $1.00  to  $1.25.  Beets,  round  and  long 
type,  topped  and  washed,  65c  to  75c.  Carrots, 
fair,  85c  to  $1.00.  Parsnips,  half  bushel 
basket,  fair,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  White  turnips, 
85c  to  $2.00.  Rutabagas,  Pa.,  50-pound  sacks, 
$1.00  to  $1.50.  Cabbage,  N.  Y„  50-pound 
sacks,  Danish  type,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Kale,  bu., 
60c  to  75c.  Spinach,  Va.,  Norfolk  sec.,  bu.. 
Savoy  type,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Apples,  bushels 
and  boxes,  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  1  Staymans,  $3.00., 
fair,  $2.00  to  $2.25,  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $2.65, 
Romes,  $2.00;  N.  J.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.00,  De¬ 
licious,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  Romes,  $2.25. 


GRAIN  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 
Wheat.  May,  $2.217/a,  Sept.,  $1.98%,  Dec. 
$2.00%.  Corn,  May,  $1.337/s,  Sept.,  $1.29%, 
Dec.  $1.217/8.  Oats.  May,  73%c,  Sept.,  64c, 
Dec.,  65l/2. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Market  opened  slow;  later  trade 
and  closing  fairly  active;  butchers  25  to 
mostly  50  cents  lower;  full  decline  on 
weights  below  240  lb.  sows  mostly  25  cents 
lower;  top  $16.35  paid  sparingly  late;  bulk 
good  and  choice  180-250  lbs.  $16-$16.25; 
260-280  lbs.  $15.75-$16;  290-350  lbs.  $15.25- 

$15.75;  160-180  lbs.  $15.25-$16.25;  sows  under 
450  lbs.,  $14-$14.75;  few  $15;  475-600  lbs. 

$12.50-$13.75;  good  clearance;  shippers  took 

2,000. 

Cattle  —  Moderately  active;  steers  mostly 
steady.  Heifers  fully  steady;  bulls  steady  to 
25  cents  lower;  cows  and  vealers  steady; 
bulk  medium  and  good  fed  steers  $22.75- 
$28.50;  Tew  loads  high;  good  and  choice 
grades  $29-$32.25;  two  loads  around  1,500  lbs. 
at  $32.25;  load  common  900  lb.  steers  $22; 
medium  to  good  heifers  $23-$27;  good  cows 
$20-$21.50;  common  and  medium  beef  cows 
$17-$19.50;  canners  and  cutters  $13-$16.75; 
medium  and  good  sausage  bulls  $20-$22.25; 
medium  to  choice  vealers  $26-$30;  cull  and 
common  $17-$25. 

Sheep  —  Slaughter  lambs  50  cents  higher; 
mostly  on  shipper  acccount;  both  -local  and 
outside  interests,  however,  paid  $28  for 
choice  wooled  Colorados  weighing  100-102 
lbs.;  110  lb.  Colorados  $27.75;  101-103  lb. 

shorn  lambs  $25.75-$26.25;  ewes  very  scarce; 
slaughter  kinds  strong  $15  down. 


LANCASTER 

Cattle  —  Market  slow  at  steady  prices. 
Calves  812,  all  grades  steady. 

Hogs  —  Few  early  retail  sales  $17.25;  bulk 
of  sales  $17;  late  trading  fully  50-75  lower 
than  opening  market,  some  as  low  as  $16.50. 
Sheep  —  Spring  lambs  $35. 


PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Market  easier  on  all  grade  steers, 
cows  and  bulls.  Good  to  choice,  $26.50-$28.60: 
good  fat  steers,  $24-$26;  medium  to  good, 
$20-$23;  tidy,  $22.50-$25;  fair  to  medium,  $18- 
$20;  common  to  fair,  $16-$18;  common  to 
good  fat  bulls,  $14.50-$22;  common  to  good 
fat  cows,  $11.50-$17.50;  heifers,  $13-$24. 

Hogs  —  Extreme  heavies,  $13.75-$14.25; 
350  to  300  avg.,  $14.50-$15.25;  300  to  250  avg., 
$15.25-$16.25;  250  to  220  avg.,  $16.25-$16.50; 
160  to  180  avg.,  $15.50-$16.25;  100  to  150  avg., 
$12.25-$14.50;  sows  $11-$14.25. 

Sheep  —  Prime  wethers,  $13-$14;  good 
mixed,  $11.50-$12.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $7.50-$9.50;  culls  and  common,  $4.00- 
$6.00;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $13.50-$28. 

Calves  —  Veal  calves,  $25-$31;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $12-$24. 

BUFFALO 

Demand  active,  market  strong;  one  load 
of  good  weighty  Canadian  steers  sold  at 
$25.25;  one  load  of  medium  to  good  steers 
sold  at  $24.25;  the  bulk  of  medium  steers  and 
heifers  sold  from  $22. -$23.50;  with  a  few 
common  offerings  lower;  cows  and  bulls 
opened  active  and  steady;  fat  dairy  type 
and  cutters  mostly  $14.50-$16.50;  with  a  few 
good  Holstein  cows  up  to  $17.50;  canners 
$12-$14;  shelly  and  off  grade  canners  lower; 
good  dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  $18- 
$20);  top  $22;  medium  $16-$17.50;  good 
weighty  sausage  bulls  $19-$20;  mediums 
$17.50-$18.50;  lightweight  cutters  $16-$17.50. 

Calves  —  Good  and  choice  handyweight 
calves  $29-$32;  mediums  $23-$28;  culls  and 
strongweight  bobs  $18-$22;  light  bobs  mostly 
$14-$17,  with  a  few  lower. 

Hogs  —  Market  opened  very  slow;  no  sales 
reported  up  to  10  a.  m;  bidding  50  cents 
lower  or  $16  down. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A 

CAe Tfaffley  C/wx\ 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY  1 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red- 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS:  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foundation. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Minorca  Chickens.  Americas  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  Snowhite  eggs.  Free  colored  literature  quotes 
foundation  pens,  sturdy  chicks.  C.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Ind. 


UJ HITE  HFRUHII  GUII1EB5 


Can  be  raised  in  confinement.  Grow  rapidly. 
Delicious  eating.  Baby  Guineas,  Hatching 
Eggs,  Breeders  in  Production.  Catalog  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  A-29,  Gosben,  Ind. 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY 

March  20 

(Fowl)  Low 

Reds  and  Rocks . $0.29 

Leghorn  . 22 

(Broilers) 

Rock  and  Cross . 30 

(Chickens) 

Rock  . 34 

Pullets,  Cross . 34 

Black  . 35 

(Turkeys) 

Hens  . 48 

Toms  . 45 

Caponettes  . 39 

Rabbits  . 20 


HARLEYSVILLE,  PA. 

Live  Poultry  Prices,  March  15 
Grade  No.  1  High 

Fowl — Leghorn  . $0.19% 

Fowl — Colored  . . . 34 

Pullets — Col.,  4  lbs.  &  over. 

Pullets — Col.  under  4  lbs... 

Roasters — Colored  . 46 

Capettes — Capon  Slips . 46(4 

Capons  . . .  . . 50 

Springers — Colored  . 34 

Broilers — Leghorn  . 27 

Broilers — Colored  . 33(4 

Ducks  . . 40 

Geese  . . . 33 

Turkey  Hens  . 61 

Turkey  Toms  . 40(4 

Rabbits  . 32% 

Pigeons— per  pair  . 

Total  Coops  Sold,  1,134. 


.42 
.37  >4 


.62(4 


High 

$0.36 

.27 

.37 

.41 

.44 

.35 

.56 

.45 

.39 

.33 


Low 
$0.17 
.28 
.33  >4 
.32 
.32(4 
.34 
.45(4 
.27  >4 
.25 
.26(4 
.25(4 
.33 
.54 
.34% 
.21 
.57% 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  Auction.  Egg  prices,  March 
16.  G.  M.  Luff,  Manager. 


White  Eggs  - — 

High 

Low 

"AA”  Large  . 

. $0.54 

$0.49 

“AA”  Medium  . . . . 

. 45% 

.42 

"A”  Large  . 

. 53% 

.48 

“A”  Medium  . 

. 44 

.41% 

"B”  Large  . 

.  .47% 

.45 

“B”  Medium  . 

. 42% 

.40 

Pullets  . 

. 39% 

.36 

Pee  Wees  . 

. 34 

.33 

Jumbos  . ’... 

. 60 

.53 

Ducks  . 

. 65 

.65 

Brown  Eggs  — 

"AA”  Large  . 

. 49 

.45 

“AA”  Medium  . 

. 43 

.41 

"A”  Large  . 

. 47 

.44 

“A”  Medium  . 

. 42% 

.40 

“B”  Large  . 

. 43% 

.41 

“B”  Medium  . 

. 37% 

.37% 

Pullets  . 

.35 

Pee  Wees  . 

.30 

Jumbos  . 

. 52% 

.49 

Total  Cases  Sold. 

5,324. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Tri-County  Egg 

Auction.  Egg 

prices, 

March  16. 

White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

AA  Large  . 

. $0.49% 

$0.53% 

AA  Medium  . 44  .44(4 

A  Large  . 48  .58(4 

A  Medium  . . . 40(4  .47% 

B  Large  . .  .46  .48 

B  Medium  . 42%  .44 

Jumbos  . 55(4  .64 

Pullets  . 38  .41 

Brown  Eggs  — 

A  Large  . 44  .47 

A  Medium  . 42%  .44(4 

B  Large  . 40(4  .42% 

B  Medium  . . 40%  .43(4 

Jumbos  . 50  .51(4 

Pullets  . 36  41% 

Pee  Wees  . 26%  .32(4 

Cases  Sold,  1,801. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction  Assn., 
Inc.  March  13. 


Eggs 

Low 

High 

Special  Large  . 

. $0.43 

$0.43% 

Special  Medium  . 

. 40 

.40 

Poultry 

Fowl  . 

. $0.23 

$0.27 

Broilers  . 

. 24 

.24 

Fryers  . 

. 26 

.26 

Roasters  . 

. 27 

.35 

ORDER  T ODAY  £!.» 

tGGObrci  on out  1  . 

or  chicVa-  -- — r’ 

fjjtl/pURPOSE  __ 

bsPNs. 

onour  SMcial  VfENEeross  Columbians 


Select  from  Wene’s  12  straight 
Breeds  and  Crosses.  If  you're 
not  getting  top  profits,  write  us 

SOUND  BREEDING  is  your  ee 
cunty.  Our  rigid  breeding  pro 
gram  assures  maximum  liv 
ability  arid  highest  production, 
R.O.P.  Sired  Pullets  from  Went 
RO.P.  Sired  Matings. 

U.  5.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Send  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  0  6  VINELAND,  N.J. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


GUINEAS  day-old.  mated  pairs,  eggs,  truly  delicious 
eating,  make  good  watch  dogs.  Free  Circular. 

KNOLL’S  GUINEA  FARM.  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


White  Runner  Ducks 

Great  layers.  Disease  free.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen 
for  $4.50;  thirty  $8.00;  fifty  $12.50;  one  hundred  $24. 
postpaid.  Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  GLENWOOD  FARM, 
VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


GOSLINGS — From  purebred,  heavy  type  Emden  and 
Toulouse.  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Ernest  Thomas,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 


- GOOSE  EGGS,  NOT  PUREBRED  6  -  $3.00. - 

PAUL  PRAUS,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 


Why  MEAT  Worry? 

Grow  your  own  in  only  25  days.  ROYAL 
squabs  poultry  tops,  large  profit.  Write 
today  for  free  1950  Book;  easy  food  starter, 
prices,  full  directions,  opportunity  success 
methods  of  breeders  in  every  State. 

RICE,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


•  Portable  •Balanced! 
•  Double Trough  •Custom Built 


New— Improved 

MULKEY 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


Handles 

BALED  HAY 
Ear  Corn 
Small  Grains 


12  MONTH  ALL-PURPOSE  USE 

HEAVY  DUTY- 5*  Straight  Sides -Double  Chain - 
18"  across  Trough. 

STANDARD  —  Combination  35<"  Straight  Flare 
Sides,  D'bl.  Chain,  10"  across  Chain,  19*  across  Trough. 
Elevators  in  any  length.,  .also  8  'drag  hopper  available. 

Over  9000  Now  in  Use. 

Writ e  For  Free  Literature  and  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-  N  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


OAKES  WOOD  BROODERS  NO.  210 

Complete  with  Canopy  and  Automatic  Thermostat 
Control  —  Brood  350  to  450.  Write  P.  0.  BOX  565, 

CHELMSFORD,  MASS.  $19.00  FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  359. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WANTED  to  buy  good  butternuts  in  shell,  not  over 
two  or  three  years  old,  Mable  Garland,  Putney,  Vt. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A  $5.50  gallon, 
half  gallon  $2.95;  soft  sugar  five  pound  pail  $4.50. 
Maple  Lane  Farm,  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
NOW  taking  orders  for  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup 
and  sugar.  Syrup  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. ;  sugar 
5-lb.  box  $4,50.  II,  J.  Tebbetts,  Cabot.  Vt, 
BUSHELS  delicious  oranges,  $4.95;  Temples.  $5.95 
prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
DELICIOUS  grapefruit  $4.75  bushel  prepaid.  James 
Kimber.  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

PURE  Honey:  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  Street. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

ACT  fast,  while  supply  lasts!  Order  now  for  mid¬ 
summer,  Fall  delivery.  Homemade  8-ounce  jars 
currant,  apple,  grape  jellies.  Gooseberry  jam  $3.50 
dozen,  one  land  or  mixed.  Homemade  orange  marma¬ 
lade  16  ounce  jars  $4.00  dozen,  shipped  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Harbelshire  Farm,  Blairstown,  N,  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y,, 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ _ 

ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y., 
offers  best  of  care  to  elderly  people,  convalescent  and 
bedridden  patients.  Special  attention  given  paralytic 
cases.  Doctor,  nurse  and  masseuse  in  attendance. 
WANTED:  Elderly  people  to  board.  Reasonable. 
R,  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  New  York, _ 

DUFFY  Nursing  Home,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  Chenango  Co. 

Approved  home,  excellent  food,  care,  television, 
elderly,  chronic  and  senile  cases.  Moderate  rates. 
Male  nurse. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 
carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531 
West  First  St.,  Hazleton.  Pa. _ 

NORTHERN  red  hearted  cedar  posts,  grapestakes, 
electric  fence,  telephone  poles,  pole  barns,  whole- 
sale,  delivery.-  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  New  York. 
INCUBATOR  for  sale,  8,000  egg  Bundy  and  hatcher. 

Also  1,600  American  hot  water  .  heater  battery 
brooder  in  good  condition.  C.  McLeod,  Buena  Vista 
Road,  New  City,  N.  Y. _ 

HARDIE  Duplex  sprayer  outfit,  on  rubber,  special 
equipment  set  on  tractor  seat  and  spray,  spray 
material,  all  $250,  Humphrey,  Suffern,  New  York, 
MINT  Wanted:  Three  bushels  per  day.  Reliable 
source  essential.  Supply  from  early  to  late  season. 
For  full  details  write  BOX  3110,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAY:  800  square  string  baled  timothy  hay  for  sale. 
Charles  Schrader.  R.  2,  Gettysburg,  Pa,  _ 

PINEAPPLE  pin  cushions,  all  colors  $1.00.  Em¬ 
broidered  pillow  cases  $1.75.  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield. 
Vermont. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hay  chopper,  grain  drill,  power  mower, 
manure  spreader,  garden  tractor.  P.  Orth, 

Callicoon,  N.  Y, _ _ 

HANDHOOKED  rugs:  New  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
patterns.  Mrs.  George  Burrell,  East  Bridgewater. 
Massachusetts,  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  No.  1  Magic  egg  cleaning  machine.  12- 

•  egg  capacity  with  500  Carbo  loops,  A-l  condition 
$100.  Three  Buckeye  electric  brooders  1,000  watt,  375 
chick  capacity  with  two  extra  heating  elements;  used 
one  season,  $65.  Sanitary  computing  scale,  butchers 
type,  $25.  Hanging  beef  scale,  $15.  All  of  the  above 
articles  are  in  perfect  condition.  Piokarski  Bros.,  373 
Central  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Three  feed  carriers  and  350  feet  of  track 
with  hangers.  What  have  you?  State  condition  and 
price.  Piekarski  Bros.,  373  Central  Ave.,  Scarsdale, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

2  KRW  Ford  industrial  power  units  governor,  oil 
heat  protection,  100  hp.,  self  contained,  pulley  take 
off;  complete,  McCard  Textile  Company,  Bedford,  Mass 

EMBROIDERED  pillow  cases, -$3.50  postpaid  Edged 
linen  handkerchiefs.  Write  Mrs.  Edna  Morris,  Fawn 
Grove,  Pa. _ 

GOOD  Bean  sparyer  $125;  large  drill  press;  two  K.W. 

Kohler  D.C.  light  plant  power  pulley;  Briggs- 
Stratton,  power  A.C.  generator.  J.  H.  Elder,  R.  D. 
1,  Flemlngton,  N,  J. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  two  row  potato  planter.  Like 
new.  Jos,  McCormick,  Clarks  Summit,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Spindle  backed  bench.  BOX  86,  Elbridge, 
New  York. _ _____ 

WANTED:  Plow  for  John  Deere  L  or  LA  tractor. 
BOX  3140.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HAY  Wanted:  500  tons  for  our  herds  of  dairy  cows 
Must  be  top  quality.  Alfalfa,  clover  mixed,  and 
alfalfa  mixed.  Quote  delivered  prices.  Garellck  Bros 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. _ 

FARM  Auction:  Complete  equipment  dispersal  April 

8.  Partial  list:  New  Holland  baler:  Case  D  tractor: 
Ford  tractor  and  equipment;  Bean  sprayer,  400  gallon 
tank,  20  gallon  pump;  grain  drill;  Ford  stake  truck, 
low  mileage.  All  late  models,  excellent  condition. 

Jonas  Collier,  Green  Lake  Road,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle.  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 

age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Customers 
report  up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in 
1949,  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

QUILT  Tops,  machine  sewn.  Will  furnish  patterns 
and  materials  or  will  use  yours.  Also  hand  crocheted 
articles  for  sale.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hoppel,  R.  L 
Castorland,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Water  ram.  State  size  and  make.  BOX 

3150,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

144  EGG  Cyphers  incubator.  E.  R.  Skldmoro, 
Boonton,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


AMAZING  GROWTH 


Sex-Linked  Chickens 

What  is  a  sex-linked  chicken,  and 
how  are  they  produced  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  day-old  chicks?  Are 
they  a  desirable  kind  to  keep  for 
layers  and  meat  purposes?  a.  j.  c. 

Sex-linked  chickens  are  usually 
produced  from  a  cross  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  males  on  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  females.  In  such  a  cross 
the  barring  pattern  of  the  females 
will  be  present  only  in  the  male 
chicks  produced,  and  it  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  white  spot  on  the  head 
of  the  male  baby  chicks.  The  female 
chicks,  not  having  any  barring  in 
their  inheritance,  will  have  only 
plain  black  down  color  on- the  head. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  barring  is  associated 
with  the  sex-determining  factor  in 
poultry  and,  at  the  same  time,  is 
dominant  over  plain  or  solid  colored 
feathering.  This  factor*  obtained  from 
the  mother  hen  determines  which 
chicks  are  to  be  males.  Therefore, 
when  the  mother  is  barred,  all  of 
her  sons  will  be  barred,  but  not  her 
daughters — assuming,  of  course,  that 
she  is  mated  with  a  plain  colored  male 
so  that  the  barring  can  thus  be 
brought  out  and  seen  in  the  offspring. 

Sex-linked  cockerels,  being  all 
barred,  are  desirable  for  broiler  pro¬ 
duction;  their  sisters  make  good  lay¬ 
ers.  The  advantage  of  the  sex-linked 
stock  is  that  you  can  separate  the 
chicks  at  hatching  time,  rearing  the 
males  for  broilers  and  the  females 
for  layers. 


Symptoms  of  Newcastle 
Disease 

Would  like  to  know  the  general 
symptoms  of  Newcastle  disease  in 
young  chicks  and  also  laying  birds. 
How  can  an  accurate  diagnosis  be 
made  of  this  ailment?  c.  d. 

An  accurate  diagnosis  of  Newcastle 
disease  can  be  made  only  in  a  poultry 
disease  laboratory.  The  poultry  de¬ 
partment  at  your  state  agricultural 
college  can  best  serve  you  in  this 
matter.  In  general,  an  atttack  of  this 
disease  in  young  chicks  is  indicated 
when  they  cough  and  sneeze;  some 
give  indication  of  being  paralyzed.  In 
laying  birds,  some  coughing  will  be 
noticed  and  egg  production  will  break 
suddenly,  ceasing  entirely  in  about 
a  week,  and  then  returning  to  normal 
after  a  laspe  of  six  or  eight  weeks. 


When  Pin  Feathers  Persist 

My  chickens  persist  in  having 
many  pin  feathers,  regardless  of  their 
size  and  the  time  of  year  I  kill  and 
dress  them.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this 
may  possibly  be  overcome,  and  what 
causes  this  condition?  p.  s. 

The  constant  presence  of  pin 
feathers  indicates  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  molting,  which  could  occur 
if  the  ration  used  were  lacking  in 
protein.  Do  you  supply  a  laying  type 
of  mash  for  your  birds?  If  not,  you 
should  do  so;  or  feed  a  moist  fatten¬ 
ing  mash,  one  containing  milk  and 
meat  products.  In  addition  to  the 
mash,  you  should  feed  grain  twice 
daily,  all  that  the  birds  will  eat  in 
a  15  or  20  minute  period  at  each 
feeding. 


Guineas  for  Market 

What  do  you  think  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  rearing  guineas  for 
market?  Can  they  be  raised  in  strict 
confinement?  How  about  using  ordin¬ 
ary  poultry  mash  for  young  guineas? 
What  are  the  common  breeds? 

Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  t.  n. 

The  rearing  of  guineas  for  market 
would  appear  to  offer  some  good 
possibilities,  especially  in  view  of  the 
prices  for  them  which  have  been  pre¬ 
vailing  in  recent  years.  At  the  present 
time  young  guineas  weighing  around 
two  pounds  are  selling  for  about  45 
cents  per  pound  dressed  weight,  in 
New  York,  compared  with  27  cents  a 
pound  for  young  chickens  of  similar 
weight.  I  only  know  of  one  instance 
where  guineas  were  raised  com¬ 
mercially  and  apparently  good  results 
were  obtained,  when  the  program  of 
rearing  was  similar  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  chickens.  Guineas  can  be 
raised  in  strict  confinement;  they  do 
not  require  any  outside  run  or  yard. 
Ordinary  poultry  mash  such  as  used 
for  chicks  will  be  satisfactory  for 
the  young  guineas.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  breed  is  the  Pearl,  but  there  is 
also  a  White  breed. 


"In  26  years  in  breeding 
and  hatchery  business  Purina 
Checker-Etts  are  right  at  the  top 
of  starters  I  have  used.” 

— Q.  A.  SCHILDMEYER, 
SX^ORANGE.  CALIF. 


Proved  by  101  Million  Chicks 

on  PURINA 

STARTENA  CHECKER-ETTS 


“The  chicks  I  started  on  ^ 
Checker-Etts  were  uniform  In 
size,  feathered  early,  and 
wasted  little  feed.” 
—MILTON  VOIGHT, 
MARYVILLE,  WIS. 


This  is  an  actual  photograph  showing  the  amazing  leg 
growth  in  less  than  5  weeks  on  PURINA  STARTENA 
CHECKER-ETTS. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  folks  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
switched  to  Checker-Etts  last  year?  We’ve  received 
reports  from  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  s :  and  here’s 
what  they  say: 

•  •  •  “Fastest  growth  ever,” 

•  •  •  “Unusually  high  livability.” 

;  •  •  “Chicks  take  to  them  quicker  than  mash,” 

•  •  •  “Less  waste  from  feeders.” 

Aren’t  these  the  things  you  want  from  the  chick  starter 
you  buy?  Then  why  not  do  as  folks  who  raised  101 
million  chicks  did  last  year?  Go  to  your  Purina  Dealer 
and  say,  “I’ll  take  STARTENA  CHECKER-ETTS— just 


“The  good  start  my 
chicks  got  on  Checker-Etts 
helped  them  come  into  production 
lots  earlier  than  usual.” 

.  —WALTER  WOOTEN, 
Vw  TAMPA,  FLA. 


"I’ve  never  seen  chicks 
grow  faster  or  feather  better  Than 
those  I  started  on  Checker-Etts.'1 
—VINCENT  BUFARLE, 

V.  PERKASIE,  PA. 


2  pounds  for  each  chick  I’m  starting, 


PURINA 

.chick 

STARTENA 

^ECKER  ETt® 


RALSTON  PURINA  ^ 
COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vl. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 


Complete  Line 
STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PUNTS 

Meet  all  requirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog  with, 
factory  saving  prices. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 


142  GREENE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  12,  N. 


Y. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Non- Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  A  Red  Rock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WII.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYB1LL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLlAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  FREE  LIST. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM.  NEW  YORK 


Get  This  Story 

ABOUT  OUR  NEW 

IMPROVED 


FREE 

FOLDER 


s 


Learn  WHY  you  get  more 
and  bigger  eggs  with  Sav¬ 
age-bred  New  Hampshires. 
Learn  WHY  these  are 
truly  dual-purpose  birds 
of  superior  meat  quality. 
NINE  years  of  selective 
hreeding  brings  you  better  quality  so 
more  profitable  flocks.  You’ll  be 
money  ahead  if  you  write  us  first. 
Send  card  today,  sure.  It  will  pay  you 
in  better  birds,  more  and  larger  eggs. 

AVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 
DEPT.  13.  D0YLEST0WN,  PA. 


jgtuLSH  farm;  chick;S 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shin  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  I0O  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred,  Wfiite  and  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 
Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  5.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red3  16.00  28.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  05%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on  ‘ 

LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  “AAAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 

25-S9.95 ;  50-SI  5.95;  100- $29.50; 

300-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 

Prom  Yearling  Breeders 
25- $8.95;  50 -$14.95;  100  -  $27,955 

300  -  $81.95. 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’  ”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  O-IO,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


GEESE  —  DUCKS:  We  skip  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DB, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Peking,  White  &  Pawn  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  Eggs. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  ICO  -  $30.00. 
MEjADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


Goslings;  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wb.  Chinese.  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgeole  Blvd..  S  I.  9,  N.  Y. 
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Develop  Better... 


Ren-O-Sal  with  its  exclusive  ingredient, 
3-nitro  4-hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid, 
provides  the  Growth  Stimulation  (G.  S.) 
factor.  Helps  you  grow  all-round 
better  birds  that  look  better— do  better 
as  evidenced  by  improved 
pigmentation,  better  feathering. 

In  thousands  of  tests,  chicks  receiving 
Ren-O-Sal  averaged  14.8%  more  weight 
in  eight  weeks.  These  results  are 
maintained  even  when  Vitamin  B-12 
is  present  in  more  than  adequate 
amounts.  Shorter  growing  time  increases 
your  profit  on  the  birds  you  sell. 

Tests  prove  that  Ren-O-Sal  treated 
chicks  mature  quicker  without  forcing 
—start  laying  up  to  15  days 
earlier.  These  earlier  eggs  mean 
earlier  profits  for  you. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

with 

its  m  **  *  (Growth 

Stimulation) 

factor 

Given  from  the  Start 

Helps  Grow  Chicks  That 


Gain  Weight  Quicker 


Lay  Eggs  Earlier... 


Also  Controls  Coccidiosis  In  larger  doses,  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  the 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  Ren-O-Sal  is  available  in  handy  tablets  for  the 
drinking  water  or  in  powder  form  for  the  feed.  For  more 
profitable  results,  use  Ren-O-Sal  right  from  the  start.  On  your  next  trip 
to  town,  buy  Ren-O-Sal  at  your  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


DR.  $At3SURY*$  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Drl 

Wm 


SALSBURYS 


VfHimiiOCK 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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BABY  *16.00 


Per 

CHICKS  ivivv  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
HE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


TOLMAN 

a  SONS,  I  nc. 


ARBOR  ACRES 


WHRBREHKBtWm 


FIRST 

PURE  BREDS 
1948 

Chicken-of- 
Tomsrrow  Finals 

AGAIN  in  1949 

first- Conn. 
Second-New  Eng. 


HITE  ROCKS 

Sensation  of  the  Poultry  World 

LOW  GROWING  COST 
You  can  market  Arbor  Acres 
poultry  at  better  prices  and  at 
earlier  ages.  Highest  weights 
all  breeds  and  crosses,  live  and 
dressed,  1949  Chicken  of  To¬ 
morrow  Test. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

ARBOR  ACRES  FARM 

19  Marlborough  Road 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


TAKE  IT  FROM  ME  .  .  . 

Build  your  foundation  on  Parka 
Hocks.  We’re  big  birds,  terriflo] 
layers.  Official  R.O.P.  and  Contest 
Records  to  349  eggs.  TT.S.  Pull  Drum 
Clean.  World's  Oldest  Strain.  Write 
our  boss  today  for  free  catalog. 


Parks' 


BARRED  BOIXS 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


Caster's  Parmenter  Reds 

And  ROCK-RED  CROSS  Chicks  Soxed  or  Straight 
Run.  3  Wits,.  Starts.!  Pullets.  Circular  Available. 
RED-WFARM.  BOX  3.  WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 


CHAMBERUH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  you  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
breeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bratt'iJbnra.  vl 


BARKED  ROCKS 


Order  healthy  Combs  Chicks  today.  They’ll  make  heavy 
broilers  and  wonderful  layers.  Proven  on  hundreds 
of  farms  for  many  years.  N.  H.  -  TJ.-S.  PT7LLORTJM 
CLEAN  AND  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Rt.  IR.  NEWTON.  CONN. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  last  month  made  his  first 
genuine  all-out  effort  to  get  a  trial 
run  on  his  controversial  production 
payment  idea  for  farm  price  supports 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  met 
with  a  stone  wall  in  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee.  Brannan,  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  outcry  against  high  costs  of 
the  potato  price  support  program  and 
against  the  waste  of  good  food,  asked 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
pass  the  Thomas  bill  authorizing  a 
Brannan  Plan  trial  on  spuds.  A  bad 
break  for  Brannan  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Senate  Committee  instead 
of  the  House  which  happened  to  be 
considering  potato  legislation  at  the 
time.  There  is  little  love  for 
Brannan  within  the  Senate  group. 

Also  hampering  Brannan  is  the 
fact  that  experts  believe  potatoes 
would  be  the  worst  possible  farm 
commodity  on  which  to  test  any  new 
program.  They  think  it  is  to  hard 
to  control.  They  believe  demand  is 
“inelastic,”  a  Government  term  for 
their  opinion  that  people  wouldn’t 
eat  many  more  potatoes  even  at  a 
sharply  lower  price.  They  think 
further,  that  a  trial  run  of  production 
payments  would  cost  too  much  money. 

The  Brannan  Plan  adherents  are 
mostly  inclined  to  agree.  They  fear 
that  a  trial  run  on  potatoes  might 
cost  so  much  money  and  work  so 
poorly  that  it  would  endanger  or  even 
kill  outright  any  chances  for  further 
efforts  to  put  production  payments 
across. 

Brannan  clashed  frequently  with 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  mem¬ 
bers,  even  those  of  his  own  party; 
there  was  just  no  kind  word  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  it 
quickly  became  evident  that  the 
committee  would  report  out,  instead 
of  the  Thomas  “trial  run”  bill,  a  mea¬ 
sure  introduced  by  Senator  W. 
Lucas  (D.,  Ill.)  calling  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  present  price  support 
methods,  but  under  rigid  marketing 
quotas. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  next  price  support  explosion 
will  likely  concern  butter  and  other 
dairy  products.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  month  bought 
millions  of  pounds  of  butter,  compared 
with  mere  thousands  during  the 
same  month  of  last  year.  Despite  all 
give-away  programs,  sales  efforts, 
etc.,  the  Department  had  about  90 
million  pounds  of  butter  still  on  hand 
from  price  support  purchase  oper¬ 
ations.  Nineteen  million  pounds  of 
cheese  bought  for  the  same  purpose 
and  almost  200  million  pounds  of 
non-fat  dry  milk  solids  strained  stor¬ 
age  facilities.  Earlier-than-usual 
butter  surpluses,  resulting  in  large- 
scale  Government  purchasing,  will 
likely  force  something  to  give.  Dairy 
area  legislators  are  actually  waiting 
the  outburst.  They  fear  that  resent¬ 
ment  against  dairy  product  supports 
will  approximate  all  the  shouting 
about  potatoes.  And  the  same 
Congressmen,  most  of  whom  also 
have  considerable  poultry  in  their 
areas,  fear  that  the  egg  price  sup¬ 
port  problem  will  then  be  revived. 

All  of  which  points  up  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  beginning  to  weaken 
on  the  Brannan  Plan. 

Straws  in  the  wind  are  statements 
by  Rep.  James  I.  Dolliver  (R.,  Iowa) 
and  Walt  Horan  (R.,  Wash.),  both 
confirmed  enemies  of  the  Brannan 
Plan,  to  the  effect  that  production 
payments  should  be  used  on  perish¬ 
able  farm  commmodities.  Even  more 
significant  has  been  an  off-the-record 
uneasiness,  resulting  in  closed-door 
conferences  between  legislators  who 
actually  hope  to  stave  off  the  Brannan 
Plan,  but  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
it  may  come  to  a  choice  between  pro¬ 
duction  payments  and  no  supports  at 
all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Eastern  legislators  are  becoming 
more  and  more  disturbed  at  the  huge 
Government  -  owned  surplus  feed 
grains.  They  contend  that  consumers 
suffer  from  price  supports  no  more 
than  eastern  dairy  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ers. 

The  legislators,  all  Republicans, 
say  that  eastern  farmers  are  forced  to 
pay  prices  for  feed  grains  which 
make  poultry,  egg  and  dairy  farming 


unprofitable.  They  want  the  grain 
price  support  programs  eased  off,  and 
they  advocate  getting  the  stored 
grains  to  the  eastern  farmers  who 
need  them.  .  .  .at  prices  in  line  with 
egg,  poultry  and  milk  prices. 

4=  *  *  *  * 

Mandatory  marketing  quotas  on  the 
1951 -crop  potatoes  were  delayed  by 
a  disagreement  about  cotton  acreages. 
What  started  out  in  the  House  as  a 
simple  measure  aiming  to  increase 
cotton  acreage  allotments  by  1,400,- 
000  acres  was  given  a  going  -over 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  adopted 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  amendment  cutting  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cotton  acreages  down  to 
700,000  and  the  Senate  went  on  to 
attach  potato  marketing  quotas  for 
1951  to  the  bill.  The  House,  itself,  had 
added  a  100,000  acre  peanut  increase, 
but  the  Senate  clipped  this  out. 

The  Senate  held  all  the  aces  in  the 
game.  If  they  sat  tight,  no  additional 
acreages  could  be  granted.'  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  the  Senate  conferees 
who  finally  surrendered.  The  stage 
appeared  set  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
however,  for  Senate  refusal  of  the 
conference  report.  This  would  throw 
the  whole  bill  back  into  conference, 
including  the  potato  quotas  to  which 
everybody  had  agreed. 

The  Senate  thinks  that  cotton  legis¬ 
lators  are  reaching  out  for  too  much. 
They  believe  that  the  additional 
acreages  adopted  by  the  House  would 
cost  taxpayers  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  add  to  the  huge  surpluses. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
having  difficulties  with  Iowa  legis¬ 
lators  in  reference  to  hogs.  There 
was  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  in 
Iowa  last  year,  and  Senator  Bourke 
B.  Hickenlooper  (R.,  Iowa)  tried  his 
best  to  force  the  Department  to  place 
the  blame.  Overwhelming  evidence 
indicated  that  USDA-urged  vaccin¬ 
ations  and  USD  A  tested  and  approved 
virus-serums  were  responsible. 

USD  A  scientists  found  that  there 
was  a  variant  in  the  virus  which  the 
serum  used  could  not  control, 
Hickenlooper  felt  that  somebody 
should  be  held  responsible,  when 
farmers  were  urged  to  infect  their 
own  hogs  with  cholera.  The  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sat  on 
the  investigation  for  a  year.  Due  any 
day  now  is  another  Hickenlooper 
blast  which  might  force  an  inquiry 
and  eventual  placing  of  the  blame. 

Rep.  Charles  B.  Hoeven  (R.,  Iowa) 
has  been  needling  Secretary  Brannan 
about  hog  price  supports.  He  says 
that  farmers  should  know  the  rules 
under  which  they  are  to  operate. 
Brannan  replied  that  farmers  do 
know  hog  prices  will  be  supported, 
but  that  he  was  unable  to  work  out 
exact  support  levels  in  advance. 
Hoeven  thereupon  secured  signatures 
of  32  Republican  Congressmen  to  a 
letter  demanding  immediate  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  hog  price  support 
program,  including  levels  of  support. 

Harry  Lando 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant,  N.  Y. 
An  inexpensive  and  efficient  waterer 
for  birds  on  range  can  be  made  by 
using  either  an  old  oil  drum  or  barrel 
with  the  water  outlet  controlled  by  a 
valve  and  float.  Elevated  wire  under 
the  pan  prevents  the  area  from  be¬ 
coming  sloppy. 
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The  Laying  Birds 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  25  promis¬ 
ing  Leghorn  pullets.  They  began  to 
lay  at  five  months  and  production 
increased  steadily  for  three  months 
until  it  hit  a  high  per  cent.  I  found  it 
a  pleasure  to  handle  their  plump 
sleek  bodies,  and  their  bright  red 
combs  were  a  sight.  The  pullets  were 
grown  under  ideal  conditions  to  pro¬ 
mote  vigorous  bodies,  they  had  com¬ 
fortable  laying  quarters  with  four 
feet  of  floor  space  for  each  bird,  bal¬ 
anced  food,  sufficient  ventilation  and 
light,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  grit 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  proper 
type  of  nests. 

The  heavy  laying  virtue  must  be 
bred  into  the  birds,  but  that  trait 
alone  will  not  produce  eggs  if  the 
pullets  do  not  have  proper  care  dur¬ 
ing  their  growing  months.  I  find  that 
the  heavier  strain  of  Leghorns  have 
a  much  better  chance  to  uphold  their 
production  than  the  lighter  ones.  We 
all  know  that  an  egg  a  day  entails 
quite  a  strain  on  the  laying  bird.  If 
she  isn’t  watched  daily,  something 
lacking  in  the  care  or  feed  may  cause 
her  to  lose  weight  which,  of  course, 
means  less  eggs  and  higher  mortality. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  overfeeding 
a  Leghorn.  Growing  large,  strong 
bodies  is  impossible  if  the  parent 
stock  lacks  this  same  characteristic. 
The  factors  that  enter  into  success¬ 
ful  egg  production  are  so  many  and 
complex  that  the  least  one  can  do  is 
to  get  the  very  best  stock  to  start 
with,  and  then  give  them  the  best 
care  possible. 

My  poultry  houses  are  all  insulated 
because  I  know  that  sudden  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  are  harmful,  even  for 
the  older  birds.  By  proper  care,  I  do 
not  mean  merely  warm  houses  nor 
just  plenty  of  food.  In  order  to  get 
top  production,  small  details  some¬ 
times  become  equally  important.  Cer¬ 
tain  types  of  hoppers,  for  instance, 
do  not  induce  high  feed  consumption. 
I  have  found  the  common  V-type  the 
best  of  all.  I  like  it  because  every  bit 
of  feed  goes  to  the  bottom,  thus 
eliminating  the  danger  of  mold.  Fre¬ 
quent  stirring  of  the  mash  in  the 
hoppers  is  a  bit  of  psychology  which 
works  well  with  any  kind  of  chickens. 
It  may  be  the  same  mash  to  you  but 
to  the  birds  it  is  fresh  feed,  and  how 
they  will  go  to  it. 

A  good  roomy  nest  probably  means 
more  to  the  hen  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing.  Although  some  birds 
naturally  gravitate  to  one  particular 
nest,  this  doesn’t  mean  they  like  the 
resultant  crowded  conditions.  They 
would  much  rather  have  some  of  the 
partitions  removed,  to  create  room  to 
move  around  in.  To  avoid  egg  break¬ 
age,  plenty  of  room  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  early  Summer  creates  its 
own  problems  in  an  uninsulated  lay¬ 
ing  house.  The  fluctuating  tempera¬ 
tures  caused  by  cool  nights  and  hot 
days  cause  discomfort  to  the  birds, 
making  them  huddle  for  warmth 
during  the  night  and  gasp  for  breath 
in  the  midday  heat.  Some  sort  of 
ventilation  must  be  supplied  in  order 
to  keep  the  birds  vigorous  and  strong. 
The  heavy  laying  hen  easily  falls 
victim  to  Summer  colds,  so  drafts 
should  be  eliminated. 

Culling  is  always  important  to  the 
wideawake  poultryman.  All  birds 
which  show  signs  of  molting,  exces¬ 
sive  broodiness  or  just  plain  loafing, 
should  be  immediately  liquidated. 
Roosts  are  only  for  night  and  the 


drones  and  loafers  can  be  spotted 
quickly  by  their  habit  of  day  roost¬ 
ing.  They  know  that  the  busy  layers 
are  out  to  get  them,  so  they  go  up 
there  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  have 
had  layers  to  patrol  the  roosts  just  to 
make  it  hard  for  these  drones.  The 
best  way  for  a  beginner  to  spot  a 
cull  is  to  watch  how  the  flock  acts. 
The  good  layers  seem  to  know,  they 
will  show  you  the  drone  if  you  look 
for  it.  Watch  the  hen  on  the  roost 
or  the  one  getting  henpecked,  they 
are  not  laying.  So  cull  them  out  to 
save  feed  and  room.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey 


New  Poultry  Disease  Labo¬ 
ratories  in  New  York  State 

Recently  a  Regional  Poultry  Dis¬ 
ease  Laboratory  was  opened  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  This  laboratory  lo¬ 
cated  at  6  County  Club  Road, 
Oneonta,  in  Otsego  County,  right  off 
Route  7,  is  the  newest  of  five  re¬ 
gional  laboratories  operated  by  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
Fully  equipped  to  handle  all  cases  of 
poultry  disease  submitted  to  it,  the 
laboratory  is  intended  to  service  an 
area  roughly  within  50  or  60  miles 
radius  and  is  located  in  Oneonta  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  center  of  a  very  large 
poultry  population. 

This  Oneonta  laboratory,  along 
with  four  others  in  New  York  State, 
has  three  chief  functions  —  (1)  To 
serve  as  a  source  for  diagnosis  of 
poultry  diseases  in  individual  flocks; 

(2)  to  serve  as  an  educational  center 
for  disseminating  information  on  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  poultry  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  area,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  meetings,  radio  talks,  news¬ 
paper  releases,  and  poultry  disease 
clinics  in  the  outlying  districts;  and 

(3)  to  serve  as  a  testing  ground  for 
laboratory  techniques.  New  methods 
of  poultry  disease  control  evolved  in 
the  laboratory  are  turned  over  to  the 
regional  laboratories  for  field  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  other  laboratories  in  operation 
at  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 
Regional  Poultry  Disease  Laboratory, 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Disease 
Laboratory,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Reginal  Poul¬ 
try  Disease  Laboratory,  88-90  Prince 
St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  Poultry 
Disease  Laboratory,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  farmers  and 
poultrymen  may  send  sick  birds  to 
their  nearest  poultry  laboratory  for 
diagnosis  without  charge.  Consul¬ 
tation  and  advise  are  also  free. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein . 2.75 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 

Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1.49 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


BUILT  BETTER  LAYERS! 

"We  have  fed  Larro  poultry  feeds  for  over  a  year  with  results 
far  beyond  our  expectations,"  writes  Mrs.  Lyle  Bishman,  Dassel, 
Minnesota.  "We  grew  uniform  chicks  to  12  weeks  of  age  using 
only  six  pounds  of  Larro  Chick  Builder  per  bird.  Then  by  feeding 
our  housed  pullets  according  to  the  Larro  Flock  J  Check  method , 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  year  ' round  production  of  75% 
and  better.  Therefore,  our  costs  are  much  less  than  with  the  feed 


previously  used." 

At  1 2  weeks  of  age,  a  good  pullet 
has  multiplied  her  hatching 
weight  30  times — has  developed 
80%  to  90%  of  her  bone 
structure.  Her  size  and  body 
condition  at  12  weeks  largely 
determine  how  good  a  layer  she 
will  be. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen,  year  after  year 
follow  the  Larro  2-Mash  Pullet 
Plan.  For  first  12  weeks  you  feed 
Larro  Chick  Builder  in  hoppers 
and  grains  by  hand.  Then  you 
hopper-feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  and 
grains  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


Only  one  change  of  mash  and 
one  change  of  grains.  No  taper¬ 
ing  off.  No  tiresome  mixing  of 
mashes. 

Today’s  Larro  Chick  Builder  is 
the  best  of  1273  formulas  fed  and 
tested  at  Larro  Research  Farm. 
It  supplies  a  full  nutrient 
balance  chicks  need  for  sound 
growth,  right  from  start.  Larro 
Chick  Builder  will  save  you  feed, 
money  and  labor — give  you 
greatest  profit  over  feed  cost.  Ask 
your  Larro  dealer  or  write  us  for 
literature  on  the  famous  Larro 
2-Mash  Pullet  Plan. 

1-2543 


CHICK  BUILDER 


Tbrm-testefT  for  greatest  profit 
over  feed  cost 


Address  General  Mills  (Larro  Feeds),  Dept.  3 
Minneapolis  1,  Detroit  2,  Chicago  4,  San  Francisco  6 


A  calcium  supplement  is  needed  by  the  pullets  as  soon  as  they  start  laying. 
These  well  developed,  six-month  old,  R.  I.  Red  pullets  at  the  Michael  Nestor 
Farm,  Van  Etten,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  are  receiving  essential  minerals, 
vitamins  and  nutrients;  consequently  they  are  healthy  and  happy  in  their 

laying  house. 


ALGER 


"GENTLEMEN 


PREFER 


BLONDES" 

.  .  .  .  a  hit  on  Broadway 


Poultrymen  prefer  Alger  Golden  Hamps 
(the  blondes  of  the  New  Hampshire 
breed)  —  a  hit  on  poultry  farms 
throughout  the  East.  This  original 
strain  bred  since  1939  for  — 


HIGH  LI  V  ABILITY 
FAST  GROWTH  and  FEATHERING 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  COLOR 
SUPERIOR  MEAT  QUALITY 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 
Every  chick  from  our  own  9,000 
breeders. 


MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  _ 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Get  full  story  of  Alger 
Golden  Hamps.  Write 
_ free  new  folder 


today 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr 
420  F  TORREY  ST.,  ' 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!* 

’  SPIZZERINKTUM 


inktum  Chicks  can  build  your 
prefits  in  1950.  Where  Christie's 
Spizzerinktum  strain  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  stock,  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation  of  all-purpose  chicks  are  uni1 
formly  lower  in  mortality,  greater  in 
vigor,  superior  in  meat  and  production 
of  premium  brown  eggs.  New  Hampshire^  &  Barred 
Rocks.  100%  U.S.-N.H.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

BOX  60.  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


JleCfJtfVuvb 

Increase  your  poultry  income  by  raising 
■'^55?  chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro- 
duction  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  established 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns:  Strong 
Chicks  Good  Livability,  Large-type,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Bed-Rock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


'yrWkeSie 


DEPT.  20 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Recks. 
r  n  P  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 
”  0'  P'peLLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S-.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  than  any 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

RAISE  HILLPOT  QUALITY 

TURKEYS,  CHICKS  or  DUCKLINGS 

Over  40  years  of  experience  in  the  breeding 
and  hatching  of  these  wonderful  birds. 

BRED  to  BRING  YOU  EXTRA  PROFITS 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

HILLPOT 

POULTRY  FARM 

Branch  Freehold,  N.  J. 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Phone  Frenchtown  29 


—SMALL TYPE  TURKEY- 

Largest  breeders  of  Beltsvllle  Whites  in  the  Northeast. 
Exceptional  body  type  has  been  maintained  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  and  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  R.F.D.  I,  Hebron,  Me. 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  dozen.  Express  collect. 
Baby  Beef  Bronze  and  Family  size. 
Beltsville’s  Healthy  Fast  ,Growing  Stock. 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eg gs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

ducklings 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2c  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 

African  Goslings  day-old  $2.90;  White  Chinese  $1.95. 

Weekly  Hatches,  Deliveries  March  and  April. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
HARRY  BURNHAM, 


DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  is  a  fitting  time  to  publish  a 
letter  of  February  20  from  a  friend. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  founder  of  this 
department,  John  J.  Dillon,  who 
passed  away  March  1,  and  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  editors  to  carry  on. 

‘‘To  you,  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  the  farmer  and  mankind 
through  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  your 
story  should  be  published  round  the 
world.  That  you  set  up  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
one  of  the  gems  in  your  crown,  for 
it  has  shown  that  you  have  always 
been  willing  to  defend  the  right  even 
when  the  enemy  looked  influential 
and  powerful.  The  Lord  Almighty 
gave  you  the  talent  to  detect  dis¬ 
honesty  in  business  transactions  and 
He  gave  you  the  desire  and  perse¬ 
verance  to  uphold  the  right  to  the 
end,  thereby  sparing  many  a  heart¬ 
ache  through  injustice.  Farm  folk  are 
so  busy  and  honest  in  their  dealings 
that  they  fail  to  ferret  out  the  de¬ 
ceitful  schemes  that  crop  out,  not  of 
the  good  earth,  but  out  of  the  rubbish 
heap.  To  read  the  ‘Story  of  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk’  is  to  be  thankful  that  you 
have  made  so  great  a  contribution  to 
our  United  States,  and  to  know  that 
you  have  convinced  others  to  carry 
on  a  work  that  so  nobly  defends  the 
truth.  You  must  be  happy  to  feel 
that  through  your  efforts  legislative 
measures  have  developed  and  that 
the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  has  come  into  being.  All 
good  wishes  to  all  those  who  work 
in  this  organization  to  publish  so 
fine  a  magazine.”  E.  w. 

Delaware 

Several  of  our  readers  had  a  disap¬ 
pointment  and  a  loss  in  connection 
with  bulbs  ordered  from  a  concern 
that  went  out  of  business.  We  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  in  this  column  and  a 
reader  promptly  wrote  he  had  more 
bulbs  than  he  could  use  and  would 
be  glad  to  help  out  in  the  loss.  We 
relayed  the  suggestion  and  several 
people  were  helped  out.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  him,  which  is  a  change 
from  the  schemes  we  usually  report: 

“I  expect  that  you  are  very  busy, 
but  you  will  get  satisfaction  from 
learning  how  your  kindness  brought 
together  several  of  your  readers  in 
a  friendly  and  beneficial  relationship, 
and  will  repay  you  for  your  time 
spent  in  doing  so.  I  not  only  sent 
Mr.  T.  a  lot  of  my  extra  gladioli 
bulbs,  but  he  told  a  friend,  who  sent 
me  his  check,  and  I  sent  him  a  lot 
that  pleased  him.  Through  your 
kindness  and  effort,  which  I  consider 
‘over  and  above  the  call  of  duty,’  you 
have  helped  several  people  establish 
a  friendly  and  profitable  relationship 
pleasing  to  all.  We  are  all  grateful 
to  you  for  your  thoughtful  kindness.” 

New  Jersey  G.  s.  e. 

I  received  the  papers  enclosed, 
plus  a  few  other  order  blanks  with 
a  box  of  ‘‘all  occasion  Greeting 
Cards.”  I  never  ordered  these  cards, 
but  am  asked  to  send  $1.00  in  pay¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  new  experience  to  me 
and  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  any 
information  on  this  matter.  I  am 
very  puzzled  over  the  whole  thing. 

New  York  g.  v. 

The  sender  evidently  attempts  to 
make  his  living  in  this  manner.  Un¬ 
ordered  merchandise  does  not  have 
to  be  acknowledged,  nor  does  it  have 
to  be  returned.  It  can  be  kept  for  a 
reasonable  time  and  if  not  called  for 
can  be  destroyed. 

I  thank  you  for  your  assistance  in 
getting  this  money  for  me,  and,  if 
at  any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you  just  let  me  know.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  any  advertiser  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  one 
paper  that  will  always  be  No.  One 
in  our  home.  l.  a. 

New  York 

It  pleases  us  to  have  an  offer  of 
help  from  our  reader  in  return  for 
the  little  service  we  gave  him.  We 
appreciate  the  confidence  on  the  part 
of  our  readers  that  they  will  be  well 
served  by  our  advertisers  and  are  re¬ 
paid  when  our  estimate  is  confirmed. 

The  credulous  public  have  again 
fallen  victim  to  a  get-rich-quick  plan. 
An  economist  and  writer  Arkady 
Sack,  was  indicted  and  is  out  on  bail. 
He  emulated  the  old  racket  of  52  per 
cent  Miller  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
some  $37,000  from  13  persons  on  the 
promise  of  20  per  cent  profits  in 
surplus  deals.  It  pays  sometimes  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 


What  do  you  thnk  of — Mail  Service, 
Fla.  They  offer  work  at  long  hand 
writing  or  typing  and  ask  $2.00  to 
cover  cost  for  literature  to  get 
started.  r.  l.  b. 

We  are  receiving  similar  inquiries 
about  a  number  of  concerns  that 
make  practically  the  same  offer. 
They  are  all  work-at-home  plans  and 
they  all  ask  an  advance  fee  for  infor¬ 
mation  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
Many  ask  for  further  payments.  We 
do  not  recommend  them  because  the 
main  concern  in  each  one  is  to  get 
the  initial  remittance.  That  in  itself 
makes  a  nice  income  for  the  pro¬ 
moter.  Literature  from  one  concern 
read:  “For  the  sum  of  $2.00  we  will 
send  detailed  instruction.”  A  reader 
wrote  them  that  if  they  were  not 
willing  to  send  full  details  of  the 
proposition  and  tell  him  first  what 
the  $2.00  was  for,  he  would  not  be 
interested  as  he  could  not  see  that 
it  would  cost  them  $2.00  to  do  so. 
If  they  were  not  willing  he  did  not 
feel  they  had  a  good  proposition. 
Many  good  people  are  eager  to  eke 
out  their  income  in  some  way,  but 
the  venture  into  work-at-home 
schemes  has  disappointed  many. 

I  received  two  cards  from  the 
National  Watch  Bureau,  Chicago,  Ill., 
offering  a  package  at  $1.46  each.  I 
sent  them  $2.92  and  they  never  sent 
me  any  packages.  I  waited  three 
weeks  and  I  wrote  them  a  letter.  Still 
I  have  never  heard  from  them.  I 
know  they  got  the  order  because  I 
had  the  money  order  traced.  I  read 
where  you  are  so  wonderful  in  help¬ 
ing  other  people.  In  this  matter  it  is 
not  so  large  an  amount  of  money, 
but  I  make  my  money  the  hard  way 
but  it  is  an  honest  way  to  make  a 
living.  w.  M.  e. 

In  our  last  issue  several  readers 
asked  about  the  National  Watch 
Bureau  of  Chicago,  Ill.  We  listed  it 
as  an  unordered  goods  proposition 
and  did  not  approve  of  the  method. 
We  now  learn  that  a  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  the  concern.  We  hope 
our  reader  will  get  his  money  back 
and  that  our  warning  has  saved 
others. 

I  wrote  to  you  about  the  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company’s  failure  to  settle 
a  $10  claim.  Today  I  received  a  check 
from  them.  I  appreciate  your  interest 
in  this  matter.  I  believe  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  fulfilling  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  readers  in  more  than  one 
way.  My  many  thanks  and  best 
wishes  are  extended  to  you  on  your 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary. 

New  York  d.  a.  h. 

Sometimes  there  are  delays  in 
settlements  of  insurance  claims  that 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  would  help 
if  companies  acknowledged  letters 
and  advised  their  insured  that  their 
claim  was  having  attention.  That 
courtesy  would  establish  confidence. 
We  of  course  were  glad  to  help  along 
the  settlement. 

Thank  you  for  returning  a  $7.00 
check,  but  I  really  meant  for  you 
to  add  this  to  my  subscription.  So 
I  am  returning  your  check.  Then  I 
will  be  sure  that  I  receive  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  long  as  I  live.  Your 
paper  is  worth  all  that  and  more.  1 
cannot  forget  in  World  War  I  you 
collected  over  $1,000  for  a  carload  of 
potatoes  which  were  frosted  because 
they  were  too  long  on  the  road.  But 
for  you  I  would  have  lost  all. 

New  Jersey  h.  c.  b. 

We  always  welcome  subscriptions, 
whether  for  a  long  or  short  term. 
We  are,  however,  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  reference  to  what  we  were 
able  to  do  so  long  ago.  We  recall  the 
case  as  a  rather  stubborn  ope  and 
were  gratified  at  the  result. 

One  of  our  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scribers  by  the  name  of  Kapp  is 
anxious  to  obtain  some  information 
on  his  family’s  genealogy.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  he  desires  data  regarding  the 
family  of  George  Valentine  Kapp 
who  was  bom  in  1740  in  Berks  or 
Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Letters  addressed  to  “The  Kapp 
Family,”  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  will  be  forwarded  to  our  in¬ 
quiring  subscriber. 

By  the  way,  are  you  sure  you  put 
your  name  and  address  on  a  letter 
written  to  us.  We  have  a  few  on 
hand  minus  both. 
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Value!, 


CHICK 
BROODER 
COMBINATION 

50  AAA  Vitality  Chicks 
(Assorted  Heavies) — and 
All-Metal  Box  Brooder 
Complete.  Reg.  $23.95 
Value. 


For  this  and  other 
outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
CATALOG. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  broi'lers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income ! 

With  quality  fc  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

"cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  ...  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’3  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment.  0 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.f  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


GEWSVchicks 

Pr.U.S.  pullorum  controlled 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Postpaid  Safe  Arrival  Guar. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  100  Pits.  100  Okls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  23.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross  .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers 
$9.00-100.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D 
W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  100  100  100 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 

White  Leghorns . . . $11.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rox,  N.H.  Red  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  I.  Rods,  Red-Rock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice..... .  6.95  10.95  3.50 

We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt 
We  ship  at  once.  K ISH ACOQU I LLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harshbarger,  owner.  Box,  R.  McVoytown,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS. ..  .$12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

^Orde^ITO^W  WellShipStposUtpa°d'y) 

BOX  R,  ...  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FAIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

?»n^nhUiSkyi>chjelS8  from  PullOTum  tested  breeders  (no 
t  Ii,redT  foi>  “eat  and  egg  production.  White 

a  r}'  J'  ^eds-  Jsew'  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
Kfd:Rock.  Casses-  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
\\  rite  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates 
RnvA  s?0RT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


G  C 
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Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

.S^L?00113-  N-  h-  Reds-  started  Leg  Pits 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  &  prices' 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

Rnx  aa  «?l,oTER  *•  S°H.  Owners 

BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


2,\Tth^e'/e*y  lbreedlrlg-  U.  8.  R.O.  P.  Foun- 
nnnitfv  'wlt9  i  Legh°rns  assures  you  the  highest 
l  Lty-  We  ?,s°  ;  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List 

wm  H'LL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


BuumcnnDHER's  emeu. 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  New  Hampshires, 
Bar.  Bocks,  Rock-Red  &Red-Rock  Crosses,  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chicks  available  from  New  Castle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  early. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Penna. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks, 
Cornish -Reds.  All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  a3  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  25c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


I  RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS. 

Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breeds. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  3  World  records,  U.  S. 
Egg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write  —  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  124  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


OFWinr-MHOkCM 


ZeMMMMSm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26;  $3.  N.H.  Reds, 
R.I.  Rods,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA- 


WANTED:  Married  working  manager  or  herdsman. 

with  son  of  working  age  preferred,  honest,  sober. 
Only  A-l  man  considered.  Commercial  dairy,  modern 
house,  good  wages.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hicksville  3-0888, _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  For  farm  two  hours  from  New  York  City. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  light  household  duties,  garden. 
Separate  quarters  in  lovely  new  cottage,  all  modern 
improvements.  Mechanized  shop.  Fine  surroundings. 
Professional  family.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
couple.  BOX  3143,  Kural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Herdsman  for  a  progressive,  registered 
Holstein  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Married  man  with  a 
son  of  working  age,  highly  desirable.  Man  must  have 
cow  sense  and  like  dairy  cows.  A  sober,  conscientious 
and  an  all  around  dairy  farmer  desired.  Farm  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  milking  machines,  etc. 
References,  past  experiences  and  wages  expected  should 
be  stated  in  letter.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges 
included.  We  are  interested  in  applicants  who  have  the 
ability  for  a  responsible  position  and  the  desire  to 
make  good.  Write  BOX  3144,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE,  honest,  trustworthy,  for  year-round  po¬ 
sition  starting  in  May.  Putnam  County,  N,  Y., 
place  used  mostly  weekends  by  owner.  Man,  entire 
outdoor  maintenance  including  scything  and  wood 
chopping.  Wife,  part  time  cook,  housekeeping.  Sepa¬ 
rate  furnished  house,  heat,  light  supplied.  State  past 
five  years  experience  in  full  detail,  give  references 
and  salary  desired.  BOX  3151,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly.  Two  adults.  Small  bunga¬ 
low  suburbs.  Own  room,  radio,  good  home,  exchange 
light  housekeeping  services.  Small  salary.  220  West- 
chester  Are,,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 
estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener 
mechanic:  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper, 
furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White 
Plains.  New  York, _ 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker  handyman,  married,  no 
family,  chauffeurs  license;  no  liquor;  best  of  refer - 
ences.  BOX  3101,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


35  ACRES  woodland,  $1,150.  Smaller  acreage  $75  to 
$200  per  acre,  terms.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N,  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

SALE:  Ten  acres,  irrigation,  greenhouses,  garages, 
barns,  pool,  Shade,  11  room  house,  granite  constuc- 
tion,  all  conveniences,  highway  bus;  $18,000.  Box  270, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  farm  list  ready  to  mail.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency  Davenport.  N.  Y. _ 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  List3.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskiil  7  Eastern  New  York. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations,  tourist  homes, 

free  lists.  Write  C.  M,  Douglas,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 

DESIRABLE  20  acres.  Development.  Conveniences 
with  house;  $20,000.  198  Highland  St.,  Holden, 

Mass. _ 

COUNTRY  home  for  rent.  Fine  modern  home  re¬ 

cently  renovated  and  comfortably  furnished.  Seven 
rooms,  bath,  shower,  hot  water  heater,  electric  lights. 
No  central  heating.  Beautiful  scenery,  secluded  lo¬ 
cation  on  gravel  road  three  miles  south  B.  &  A. 

station  at  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  $500  season  May- 
September  inclusive  with  electricity  and  stove  wood. 
References  required.  Will  consider  unfurnished  annual 
rental.  Francis  Chilson,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Chatham  5484.  _ 

OPERATING  dairy  farm,  Delaware  County.  Main  road 

farm.  Tractor  workable  land.  House  has  nine 

rooms,  bath  and  new  oil  furnace.  Gqod  barn  with 

water  cups  and  milking  machines.  24  head  of  cattle. 
Tractor  and  all  machinery.  Price  $21,000  (inclusive) 
$6,000  cash.  J.  H.  Cruickshank,  Roxbury,  Delaware 
County.  New  York,  Telephone  3591.  _ 

HERRICK  CENTER,  Pennsylvania.  25  acres,  house, 

electric,  $3,000;  terms.  Dunham,  Rt.  3,  Frederick, 
Maryland. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  30  to  40  cow  farm,  have  own 

stock  and  tools.  Jessse  Drew,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA:  For  sale  on  Highway  No.  1  small  tourist 

court  completely  equipped.  Four  acres,  four  modern 
cabins,  five  room  home,  two  outbuildings ;  price 
$15,000;  reason  for  selling,  illness.  Write  E.  G. 
Fisher,  Dinwiddie,  Va. 


LARGE,  Small  farms.  Colonial  homes.  Retirement 
property.  CLEVELAND,  SCOTTSVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
UBed,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

PO  ULTH  YMEN ,  fully  experienced  for  large  broiler 
farm  N.  J.  Sincere,  willing  workers  write  BOX 

2937,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ . 

YOUNG  man  for  farm  work,  experienced  preferred- 
Good  home,  small  wages.  BOX  3018,  Rural  New- 
Vorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

AVAILABLE  April  1st,  position  of  working  foreman 

on  poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Must  be  energetic,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  poultry  including  incubation, 
have  practical  knowledge  farm  crops  and  pasture 
management.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Include  training,  experience 
and  references  first  letter.  Only  those  interested  perma¬ 
nent  position  need  apply.  A.  Peter,  Content  Farms, 
Cambridge.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work,  also 

girl  help  with  housework  and  light  farm  chores. 
Russell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ , 

WANTED  immediately,  married  farmer  to  run  130 

acre  general  farm.  35  aeres  apples.  Permanent  job. 
Wife  to  help  in  house,  modern  bungalow  available. 
Columbia  County.  BOX  3026,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED :  Single,  experienced  truck  farmer.  Must 

know  Ford  tractors  and  have  drivers  license.  Write 
giving  past  experience  and  wages  expected.  John 
Paffendorf,  Metuehen,  N.  J.  _ 

POULTKYMAN,  experienced.  Position  as  working 

foreman  on  modern  plant  on  Long  Island.  Must 
know  how  to  handle  men.  Good  salary,  modern  living 
quarters.  References  required.  BOX  3155,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

MAN:  Sober.  Experienced.  Grow  vegetables.  Care 

lawns.  General  outside  work.  Room  and  board, 
$100  per  month.  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  for  cooking  and  light  housework ;  two  in 

family.  Own  room  and  bath.  References  required. 
BOX  407,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  of  excellent  record,  with  help  to 

operate  modern  60  cow,  200  acre  farm  in  North 
Jersey  on  wage  share  basis.  Two  houses,  hay  baler, 
field  chopper.  Only  outstanding  family  considered. 
Real  opportunity.  Write  BOX  3104,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ 

WANTED :  Man  and  wife  about  40  years  old  for 

small  county  place  located  near  Scranton.  Pa. 

Duties  consist  of:  wife  cooking  and  taking  carev 
house,  husband  taking  care  of  a  few  saddle  horses 
and  grounds.  Salary,  rooms  and  board,  use  of  car. 

BOX  3105,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must  be 

5  ft  7  in.  tall,  strong.  Companion  and  care  for 
young  semi-invalid  lady.  $35  a  week,  room,  board. 
Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman,  1925 

Meridian  Ave..  Miami  Beach,  Florida. _ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  or  elderly  man  to  help  with 
chores.  State  wages  in  first  letter.  Edward  Tetz, 

B.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

PER  MAN  ENT  careers  and  residence  to  boys'  work. 

Couples  without  children,  30  to  45,  to  be  em¬ 

ployed  permanently  as  cottage  parents,  of  good 
character,  with  Initiative  and  capable  of  professional 
growth,  who  desire  to  relocate  and  learn  new  pro¬ 
fession,  with  four  years  high  school.  Village  a 
private  non-sectarian  boarding  school  serving  400 
boys  located  20  miles  north  of  New  York  City. 
Residence  and  maintenance  furnished,  yearly  start¬ 

ing  cash  salary  $2,400  for  couple.  Group  insurance 
plan  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  visit  program 
for  interview.  Write  complete  qualifications  in  de¬ 
tail  giving  age,  education,  last  three  places  of  em-_ 
pluyment  and  telephone  number  to  Lewis  J.  Evans, 
Assistant  Director,  Children's  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WOK  KING  herdsman,  single,  work  with  purebred 

Guernseys.  Two  time,  machine  milking,  A. It.  test¬ 
ing.  Good  home,  reasonable  hours,  good  wages,  refer¬ 
ences  desired.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.  D,  3,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ — 

CARETAKER,  single  or  couple,  small  N.  J.  bungalow 

colony,  must  have  tools,  do  repairs,  room  and 
bath,  do  own  cooking;  state  salary  desired.  BOX  3111, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WOMAN,  about  40,  used  to  farm  life,  take  mother's 

place  in  home  of  five  children.  No  objection  to 

child.  BOX  3117,  ‘ltural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Young  woman  to  help  with  cooking  and 
housewofk.  Own  room,  bath,  $20  week.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Hunter.  North  Adams,  Mass. _ 

COOK  wanted  about  April  1  by  retired  minister 

now  in  South.  Comfortable,  convenient  house  where 
second  maid  is  kept.  Just  outside  city  on  bus  line. 
Reply  P.  O.  BOX  949,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted.  Familiar  with  field 

work  vegetables,  animals  and  machinery.  Prefer 
man  who  is  bandy  in  building  maintenance.  46  miles 
from  New  York,  3-room  apartment,  milk,  eggs. 
Permanent,  not  commercial  Write  giving  full  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  salary  expected.  BOX  3118, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED,  at  once,  gardener,  handyman.  5-room  apart¬ 

ment,  electricity,  milk,  coal  and  usual  privileges. 
Telephone  Peapack  0304  or  write  Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens, 
Stonehouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. _ 

GAltDENER-Caretaker:  30  miles  north  of  N.  Y.  C. 

Living  quarters  and  moderate  salary.  Write  all 
details  to  Leiser,  48  Horatio  St.,  N,  Y.  C.  14. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  vegetable  garden;  must 

have  experience  and  willing  to  work.  State  wages 
wanted.  BOX  3127,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PERMANENT  place  for  experienced,  refined,  sober, 

reliable  married  man  to  take  full  responsibility  and 
care  of  2,000  breeders,  chick  replacements  and  small 
hatchery.  Must  have  knowledge  of  cattle  and  general 
fanning.  Modern  equipment,  excellent  home,  located 
western  N.  Y.  State.  Give  references,  experience, 
family.  Interview  expected.  F.  D.  VanGorder, 
Westons  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  interested  in  permanent 

home  with  family  of  Air  Force  officer.  Three 
daughters.  Mrs.  Agan,  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Fal- 
mouth.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Handyman,  single,  some  experience  with 

turkeys.  Salary  plus  incentive  plan.  Good  propo- 
sition  for  right  party.  BOX  3132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Plain  cooking,  some  cleaning. 

Must  like  children.  Own  bedroom,  bath  and  sitting 
room.  Good  working  conditions  and  salary.  Northern 
Westchester.  Give  all  details  including  salary  desired. 
BOX  3131.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  couple  to  act  as  caretaker 

and  houseworker.  Man  to  do  gardening,  care  for 
fruit  trees  and  lawns  and  make  minor  repairs.  Wife 
to  do  part-time  housework.  No  chUdren.  Will  provide 
cottage  for  their  use  and  may  have  own  garden. 
Must  be  experienced  and  have  references.  Write  J. 
Grady  Booe,  M.  D.,  144  Golden  Hill  St.,  Bridge- 
port,  Conn. _ _ _ 

BOY  or  man,  farm  work;  state  salary,  if  experienced, 

strong,  willing  and  able.  Good  home,  room  and 
board.  Busner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED :  Housekeeper  iii  motherless  home  by 

respectable  young  farmer;  child  9.  State  age,  wages; 
permanent.  BOX  3141,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTKYMAN,  experienced,  handy  hammer  and  saw. 

for  Long  Island  small  farm.  $65  a  month,  good 
board.  BOX  3142,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TURKEY  man  as  assistant  manager  on  large 

modern  plant  on  Long  Island.  State  experience  and 
references.  Modern  living  quarters,  good  salary. 
BOX  3154,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  desires  job  on  farm. 

Available  at  once.  Louis  Hacker,  Box  538,  Sparta, 
New  Jersey. _ 

MAN  desires  position,  some  experience,  truck  driving, 
farming,  barn  equipment,  poultry,  maintenance. 
Central  Jersey  preferred.  BOX  3106,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

LICENSED  nurse  for  institutional  duty;  $140  per 
month.  Barbara  Uzzillia,  287  Lincoln  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM,  doctor,  veterinary  office  with  living  quarters. 

Lady,  American,  40.  Manage  hotel,  etc.  Anywhere. 
Drive.  BOX  3112,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  gardener  caretaker,  many  years  of  practical 
experience,  desires  a  position  as  caretaker  in  any 
part  of  N.  H.,  sober,  reliable,  farm  reared.  Available 
now  or  whenever  required.  BOX  3113,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  boy,  19,  wants  job  on  farm, 
no  milking.  New  York  State  preferred.  BOX  3119, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHILD  nurse  desires  position  caring  for  small 
children.  References.  State  details  first  letter.  BOX 
3120,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

YOUNG  married  man  wants  position  on  purebred 
Holstein  dairy  to  gain  additional  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  cattle.  Five  years  previous  experi¬ 
ence;  agricultural  graduate;  references.  Available  late 
April.  BOX  3121,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  Protestant  widow,  motherly  type,  cultured, 
no  encumbrances,  good  health,  active,  seeks  position 
as  housekeeper  or  companion  in  small  family  where 
friendly,  sincere  service  will  be  appreciated.  L'p-to- 
date  home,  congenial  atmosphere  more  important 
than  salary.  BOX  3122,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  45  years,  single,  some  experience  with  poultry, 
desires  steady  work  on  poultry  farm.  Salary  $100 
month,  room  and  board.  BOX  3123,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 
smoked  pore  •  products.  BOX  3124,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WORKING  manager-herdsman,  well  educated,  out¬ 
standing  record  with  registered  Guernseys.  Non- 
smoker,  non-drinker,  reliable.  Competent  help  in 
family.  Only  decent,  progressive  establishment  con- 
sidered.  BOX  3128,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener ;  reliable.  Experience,  re¬ 
pairs.  References,  driver's  license.  Wife  part  time 
if  needed.  Good  cook.  Post  Office  Box  872.  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. _ 

MARRIED  couple,  veterans,  age  30.  students,  home 
economics  and  animal  husbandry;  available  for 
summer  work  June  X.  on  dairy  farm  and  vacation  re¬ 
sort.  Mature,  capable.  Yoshardt,  Brookside,  Delhi, 
New  York. _ 

RELIABLE,  intelligent,  middleaged  couple  want  care 
country  place  year  round.  Experienced  gardener, 
farmer,  caretaker.  BOX  3133,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
AMBITIOUS  young  married  man.  age  26,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  caretaker  to  elderly  couple  or  single 
person  on  small  estate.  Excellent  chauffeur,  handyman. 
Honest,  sober.  Small  family.  Lost  left  leg  in  war,  not 
seriously  handicapped.  Will  go  anywhere.  Can  accept 
responsibility.  Interviews  can  be  arranged  after 
correspondence.  Reliable  references.  Roland  Carpenter, 
R.  F.  D.  Hebron,  Maine. 

MAN,  sober,  reliable,  refined,  would  serve  single 
farmer  or  bachelor  as  cook,  houseman,  etc.  Con¬ 
genial  modern  home  preferable  high  wages.  BOX 
3134,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Gardener,  English  widower.  57, 
take  care  lawns,  vegetables,  greenhouse.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Wm.  Pengelly,  Factoryvilie,  Pa,  _ 

BOY  15,  wants  job  on  farm  from  June  to  September. 

Some  experience,  small  wages.  BOX  3135,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  26,  needs  three  months  farm  experience 
before  entering  agricultural  school.  What  have  you? 
BOX  3136.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Caretaker’s  job.  small  estate.  Single,  re- 
liable.  BOX  3145,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED :  To  work  on  shares  with  a  dairy  farmer 
who  wishes  to  retire  or  sell  farm.  Vaudreuil,  Fair- 
lawn  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG,  experienced,  married  man  desires  position  on 
dairy  farm  or  estate.  Nine  years  in  last  place.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Frank  Wright,  Purchase, 
New  York. _ 

COUrLE,  middleaged,  reliable,  experienced,  tops  on 
estate  grounds,  gardens,  trees  and  repairs.  Wife 
excellent  houseworker,  good  cook.  BOX  3152,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

TIIE  Regis  Alumni  Assn.  Employment  Service  seeks 
to  place  a  limited  number  of  its  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  in  farm  work  during  July  and  August.  High 
recommendations  available.  BOX  3153,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  KENT.  ETU 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R,  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y, _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513.  _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Connecticut. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 
NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale?  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation  to  Inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick.  Greenwich.  N  .Y. 

WANTED:  Mountain  retreat.  Seven  bungalows,  nice 
place  in  good  location,  reasonably  priced.  Write 
Horticultural  Realty,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing, 
New  York. 


MODERN  chicken  farm,  1,706  capacity,  9-room  house, 

bath  room,  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  72  acres,  20 
tillable,  state  road,  foot  of  Poconos.  Price  $11,000. 
Irma  Goetz.  Kunkletown,  Penna.,  Tel  Kunkletown  33, 

FOR  Rent:  30  acres  pasture,  40  acres  tillable,  in 

Greenville.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  $200  the  season. 
Barns  available  if  desired.  BOX  3102,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

117  ACRE  grain  and  cattle  farm,  colonial  home,  elec¬ 

tricity,  gas,  large  bass  lake,  good  roads,  water, 
near  markets,  railroad  and  state  university.  $16,000. 
J.  Ross,  R.  5,  Louisa,  Va. _ 

PLAINFIELD.  Conn.  One  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in 

this  area  featuring  332  acres  bordering  a  river.  100 
acres  open.  Two  new  barns,  capacity  60  head:  two  silos, 
new;  two  homes,  one  8-room  ranch  house  built  about 
18  years  ago.  All  stone,  imported  tile  roof,  floors, 
three  imported  fireplaces.  This  house  was  built  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $150,000.  It  is  a  beauty.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  two-family  colonial,  6-6  rooms,  heat, 
several  outbuildings.  Total  cost  for  this  beautiful 
farm  is  $90,000.  Owner  will  sell  55  acres,  one  barn 

and  two-family  house  for  $15,000,  or  with  242  acres, 
two  barns  for  $25,000.  Will  also  sell  stone  house.  90 
acres  for  $65,000.  Arthur's  Real  Estate,  Arthur  T. 
Veilleux,  15  School  St.,  Danielson,  Conn.  Telephone 
4-2803. _ 

PEACH  and  apple  orchard,  50  acres,  3,500  trees,  8- 

roorn  house,  barn,  etc.  Pictures  on  request. 

Deutsch,  624  Filmore  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  5-room  cottage,  improvements,  garage, 
small  chicken  house,  large  garden,  on  county  high¬ 

way,  school  bus  and  R.  F.  D.  all  for  $3,500.  B  H 
Greene.  R,  D.  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y. _ 

108  ACRES,  good  10-room  house,  improvements,  barn, 
$4,450  terms.  Sell  because  illness.  Mrs.  Gilbert  J. 

Kyrk,  R,  D.  2,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Bare  dairy  farm.  Two  houses.  200 
acres,  N.  Y.  State.  Terms  first  letter.  Stuart 
McGowan.  Box  65.  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

15  ACRES,  house,  electricity,  running  water,  cess¬ 

pool.  On  highway.  Home  or  business;  $6,000.  North 
River,  New  York,  BOX  3107,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Low  priced  farm  without  stock,  equipment. 

Buildings  fair  condition.  Stream  or  brook  desired 
Give  all  details  for  quick  decision.  BOX  3108,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  year  round  4-bedroom  house,  large 

yard  or  aereage  to  $75.  Commuting  Manhattan.  BOX 
3109,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VIRGINIA  farms:  Where  the  climate  is  good  and  the 
grass  is  strong.  Write  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Culpeper.  Va.  Phone  8502. _ 

FOR  Sale:  65  acre  dairy  farm,  excelleat  production! 

line  mile  from  county  seat,  some  timber.  Good 
buildings  with  electricity  and  water,  new  bath.  Tractor, 
farm  equipment,  22  head  cattle.  Will  sell  with  or 
without  stock,  equipment.  F.  M.  Bush,  Montrose,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  desires  stocked,  equipped 

dairy  farm.  150  acres  or  more.  Good  buildings  and 
location.  Price  and  terms.  John  Clough,  West  Brook- 
field.  Mass. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Scenic  mountain  resort  and  *“tavern  in 
Adirondacks.  Established  clientele.  Full  particulars 
upon  inquiry.  77  Saranac  Ave.,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

A  Reliable  middleaged  couple,  with  no  children.  Man 

good  mechanic,  wife  in  a  professional  capacity, 
desire  to  rent  a  smaU  farm,  upper  State  of  New  York 
preferred,  with  an  option  to  buy.  Can  do  all  needed 
repairs.  Address:  Post  Office  Box  223,  Harrison,  N,  Y. 

FIVE  room  house,  bath,  quiet  street,  large  garden; 

$4,500.  J.  Hirsch,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  Farm:  10-15  acres,  small  house,  improve¬ 

ments.  woodlot.  Good  fishing.  $4,000-$5,000.  BOX 
3114,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WISH  purchase  small  poultry  farm,  $2,000  down  pay¬ 

ment.  Dutchess  or  Columbia.  BOX  3146,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARM:  70  acres,  6,000  head  poultry,  60  acres  bear¬ 
ing  apples  and  peaches.  Modern  tractors,  trucks, 
graders,  etc.  10,000  bushel  fruit  cold  storage.  28,000 
capacity  incubators.  Established  trade.  Two  deep 
wells,  springs,  streams,  dam,  swimming  pool.  Southern 
exposure.  Electricity,  telephone.  Located  Lehigh 
County,  Penna.  Eight  room  house  for  owner  plus  ac¬ 
commodations  two  married  employees.  BOX  3147,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  at  abandoned  price  in 

Sullivan  County  BOX  3148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  exchange  8-room  house,  shop  and  2-car  garage, 

all  conveniences,  for  smaller  house  and  shop  on 
Long  Island,  no  restrictions  for  light  manufacturing. 
Ledogar,  Route  2.  Box  157.  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Low  priced  farm,  electricity;  within  100 

miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  3149,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BECAUSE  of  age,  am  selling  poultry  farm  in 

northern  New  Jersey,  three  miles  from  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  near  Delaware  River.  35  acres,  11-room 
house,  bath,  shower,  two  or  more  windows  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  each  bedroom.  Hardwood  floors,  chest¬ 
nut  trim.  8x52  concrete  floor  porch  with  covered 
driveway.  Large  barn  and  chicken  houses.  One-half 
mile  from  9-hole  regulation  golf  course.  Telephone, 
electricity,  improved  road,  daily  mail  delivery.  Price 
$20,000.  At  present,  house  could  not  be  replaced 
for  $30,000.  Fine  country  dwelling  for  party  wish¬ 
ing  to  retire.  Ten  minute  walk  to  Catholic  Church. 
Fred  J.  Reinhardt,  owner,  R.  D.  1.  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. _ 

SETAUKET,  L.  I. :  45  lots  or  less  sell  for  assessed 
value  $10  a  lot.  C.  Turner,  R.  F.  D.  1,  St.  James, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. _ 

NORTHERN  Virginia  farms:  Cattle  farm,  260  acres 
on  river;  75  miles  from  Washington.  Lovely  old 
Southern  brick  Home  in  excellent  condition.  Tenant 
house,  barn,  etc.  $33,000.  Dairy  farm:  Completely 
modern  50  cow  operation,  including  herd  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Furnishing  milk  to  Washington.  Nice  home  and 
tenant  house.  Ritter  and  Company,  Inc.,  Box  29, 
Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

130  ACRE  poultry  farm,  2,700  capacity,  my  best 

value  in  24  y9ars;  modern  throughout,  9-room 
modern  home,  good  location,  complete  $13,406,  down 
payment  $3,000.  2,500  layers  at  extra  cost.  Come 

at  once.  Parkers  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  14-room  house  and  bungalow,  new 
artesian  well,  two  acres  of  land :  50  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C„  (Brewster)  Price  $24,500.  BOX  3125, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  implement  business.  Well  estab¬ 
lished  in  upstate  New  York.  John  T.  Nothnagle,  Inc., 
Broker.  130  E,  Main  St,,  Rochester,  4,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  farm:  65  acres,  6-room  house,  bath,  heat, 

electricity,  new  small  barn.  $12,500.  C.  Ort, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Woodland  or  farmland,  no  buildings; 

Onondaga  County.  BOX  3115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Between  N.  Y.  and  Kingston,  house, 

garden,  improvements,  near  village,  bus;  about 
$5,000.  BOX  3116,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  96  acres.  Electricity,  telephone,  water, 

seven  rooms,  outbuildings;  Rensselaer  County.  $4,500. 
Howard  Tracy,  R.  2,  Schaghticoke,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  500  acre  Vermont  farm,  100  acres  level 

_  fields,  pasture.  Tractor  worked.  100  ft.  barn;  tie 
40  head;  7-room  house,  bath,  electric,  sun  porch, 
lumber,  $7,900.  W.  H.  Cutts,  Waitsfield,  Vermont. 

FOR  Sale:  2-family  house,  6  rooms  and  bath  each 

unit,  2  furnaces,  fine  condition;  3  acres  land, 
portion  suitable  for  garden  or  chicken  farm;  situated 
in  village.  Inquire  BOX  12,  South  Kortright,  N,  Y. 

REAL  estate  catalog,  1950.  Many  bargains.  3c  postage 

please.  Redmond  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y, _ 

500  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  near 

.  rlTer-  school  bus;  modern  equipment  with  65  milk- 
®(4VS*  ®ve  bouses  and  barn  all  modern.  Complete 
$75.000,  half  cash.  BOX  3126,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

10  ACRE  farm,  7-room  house,  all  conveniences,  hard- 

wood  floors,  combination  storm  and  screens,  poultry 
house,  excellent  water.  Price  $2,900  terms.  Write  Bauer 
Realtor.  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Earlville  84-Y-4. 

:  Lakeside  cottage  with  large  plot,  within 
i  c-  or  x*2  acres  near  or  at  a 

lake.  BOX  3129.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOE  Sale:  100  acre  highway  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped.  Write  for  particulars.  BOX  3130,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Near  Troy  and  Albany,  81  acres,  45  till- 
able,  stocked-equipped,  two  large  barns,  silo.  In- 
c.1“de8  I1  cows,  five  young  stock,  team,  250  chickens. 
All  tools  and  new  equipment;  6-room  house,  bath 
plenty  water.  Price  $16,500.  Katie  Najbauer.  East 
Nassau,  New  York. 


160-ACRE  farm,  two  barns,  $4,000.  $2,500  cash 

d'  good  10'room  house,  100  level  fertile  tractor 
tillable,  pasture  woodland,  fruit,  timber,  bathing 
trout  fishing,  grain  farm,  fine  for  security.  Illness.  No 
mformation  by  telephone,  write  Fred  Schoelkopf, 


WANTED:  Boarding  house  farm  with  large  house  or 
houses,  must  have  a  lake  or  brook  that  can  be 
dammea,  say  how  long  the  dam  would  have  to  be 
and  how  many  acres  would  be  covered,  by  water  if 
made,  also  depth  at  dam.  Fred  Schoelkopf,  Otisville, 


FOR  Sale:  Going  tourist  business  gas  station,  cabins; 

u-  s-  ] Highway  6.  Write  details.  Clarence  Vought, 
R.  3.  YVellsboro.  Pa. 


FOR.  Sale:  Farm,  208  acres,  large  lake  front,  grove  of 

original  hemlock,  large  acreage  second  growth. 
Frank  Cooper,  Tunkhannock.  Pa. 


Wanted:  Near  highway,  all  information  first 

NewtteYoiErlander’  407  Edinboro  Koad.  Staten  Island, 


FOR  bale  m  V>  auchula,  Florida  cement  block  5-room 

_  b?“e-  Oak  floors,  about  1%  years  old,  like  new; 
$6,2o0,  \  aughn  M.  Hewey,  Wauchula,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale;  Fine  country  home,  high  and  secluded 

nine  rooms,  two  baths,  steam  heat,  electric,  deep 
well  pond  and  brook,  over  300  acres  of  open  fields  and 

s5ftdnnn  Piw^.  0f  game'  100  miles  New  York.  Price 
ST,'000-  W.m®  ow“er  for  details  and  photos.  BOX 
3137,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y. — N.  J.  monthly  income  farm; 
j  „road  <  Populous  area,  where  kennels 

permitted.  BOX  3138,  Rural  New- Yorker, 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm  and  400  quart  milk  route 

complete  pasteurizing  plant,  equipped  farm.  Grow¬ 
ing  business,  average  monthly  receipts  $2,000  North- 

New-Yorker”*  SUte‘  Keasonable-  B0X  3139,  Rural 

NEW  house,  four  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  lake 

chicken  houses.  E.  Weiss,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  5944. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50  •  10 
lbs.  $2,90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.’  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon:  5-lb.  ean 
maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y 


HONEY:  Delicious  Flprida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud 
Florida. 


HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

HONEY:  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York's  finest 

flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound  can 
$9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

HONEY :  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 
on  180  pounds.  Wixson's  Honey,  Dundee,.  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  103  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  New  York. 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candies,  chocolates  and  Bon- 

Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cents 
per  pound.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candies,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y, 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3  75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

HONEY;  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavern 

Depew,  Auburn.  New  York. _ 

1950  Maple  syrup  $4.75  per  gallon,  or  $9.00  for  2 

gallons  postpaid  in  third  zone.  Clark  Bright 
Bloomville,  New  York. 

WRIGHT  quality  brand,  tain:  maple  ^Tup  No!  I 
$5.00  per  gallon.  Good  flavored  darker  $4.00  per 
gallon.  Wright  Farms.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruit.  Bushel  prepaid,  average 

distances:  Valencia  oranges,  $5.65;  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit,  $5.75;  half  and  half,  $5.70.  Honey  (not  shipped 
separately)  1  lb.,  30cts ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25.  Schuyler 

Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida, 

ORDER  your  1950  maple  syrup  and  sugar  now. 

Excellent  flavor  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
K,  D,  Kennett,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 

1950  crop  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 
gallon;  $2.75  half  gallon.  Delivered  third  zone. 
Gagne  Gardens.  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 


FOR  that  sweet  tooth  just  try  our  pure  Vermont 
maple  products  on  your  flapjacks.  One  quart  new 
new  crop  A  grade  syrup  and  one  pound  soft  sugar, 
both  $2.75  prepaid  third  zone.  Brice  list  free.  Deane 
Hatch,  Woodstock,  Va. 

TEMPLE  Oranges  —  Owing  to  a  printer’s  error,  a 

price,  of  $6.25  per  bu.  was  quoted  in  my  advertise- 
ment  in  the  March  4  issue.  The  correct  price  is 
$6.65  per  bu.  This  notice  is  to  correct  any  mis¬ 
understanding  that  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
error.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

CLOVER  Honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.45.  Six  pail3 
$7.00  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  clover  $8.00 
F.  O.  B.  Sixty  pounds  buckwheat  $5.00  F  O  B 

John  Mosher.  Moravia.  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Prepaid  third  zone. 

Gallon  $5.50;  %  gallon  $3.00.  John  Bacon, 

Johnson,  Vermont.  _ 

TAKING  few  orders  for  No.  1  and  better  pure  maple 
syrup;  quantity  limited.  $6.00  gallon  prepaid  In¬ 
sured  third  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge 
New  York. _  °  ' 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  willbe  found  on  page  354 . 
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SYSTEM  or  M/LK/MG  COWS, 


Its  Not 


Too  Soon 


AS  MORE  AND  MORE  THOUSANDS  OF 
FARMERS  SEE  WHAT  THE  TUG  &  PULL 
OF  THE  SURGE  IS  DOING  FOR  THEIR 
NEIGHBORS  THEY  WANT  THEIR  COWS 
TO  HAVE  THE  SAME  PROTECTION. 

0 

£  SURGE  Teat  Cups  just  don’t  creep  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  Surge 
gets  the  milk  sooner  and  the  delicate  part  of  the 
teat  is  protected  without  the  twice  a  day  nuisance 
of  holding  the  teat  cups  down. 

^  Why  not  borrow  a  couple  of  Surge  Units  from  your 
Surge  Dealer  and  try  Surge  Milking  on  your  farm? 


Copyright  1950  Babson  Bros.  Co 


Built  under  one  or 
more  of  the  following 
patents:  2.477.035 
Des.  137590; 

Re.  22,368; 

Re.  22,657— other 
patents  pending 


Built  under  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  patents: 

1,945,386  2,050,356  2.412,197 

2,425,901  2, 463,920  2,464,917 

Other  patents  pending. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  ^ 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y.,  Dept.  3074 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free  Book 
describing  the  Surge  System  of  milking  cows, 
also  your  book  “The  Surge  Milker.” 


Name 


Address 
State _ 


I  MILK _ COWS 

(number) 


Help  us  help  you  plan  YOUR 
modern  way  to  milk  cows. 

Last  year  we  were  barely  able  to  supply  enough  Surge  Milker 
Stalls  for  all  the  men  who  wanted  this  better,  faster,  cleaner  way 
of  milking  cows. 

We  are  going  into  1950  with  more  machinery  and  more  good  men 
who  can  give  you  a  lot  of  help  in  planning  your  milking  parlor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  those  plans  made.  Send  in  the  coupon  so 
that  you  can  plan  Today  for  better  milking  Tomorrow. 


Springtime  in  New  England 


Photo — R  S.  Anderson,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn 
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Eighty  Years  With  Apples 


By  Alton  M.  Weiss 


old  methods  are  not  always 
the  best,  at  least  when  it  comes 
to  growing  and  marketing 
apples.  Grant  G.  Hitchings  of 
South  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  says  so, 
and  Mr.  Hitchings  ought  to 
know.  He  has  been  growing  and  selling  apples 
for  nearly  80  years. 

Today,  Grant  Hitchings  is  the  apple  growing 
patriarch  of  Central  New  York  State.  Despite 
his  years  —  he  will  be  87  next  July  5,  he  owns 
and  actively  manages  more  than  350  acres  of 
fine  orchard  land  overlooking  picturesque 
Onondaga  Valley  south  of  Syracuse.  He  admits 
slowing  up  some  in  recent  years,  but  he  can 
rely  on  three  sons  and  a  grandson  to  assist  him 
in  the  operation  of  the  business.  Another 
son  is  an  official  of  the  Marshall  Plan  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington. 

Since  he  sold  his  first  apples  as  a  seven 
year  old  boy,  Mr.  Hitchings  ha!s  built  a  repu¬ 
tation  among  eastern  growers  and  distributors 
for  the  consistent  high  quality  of  his  product, 
as  well  as  his  contributions  to  the  growing  of 
better  apples.  Much  of  his  success  can  be 
traced  to  a  willingness  to  try  new  methods, 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  marketing  trends, 
and  translating  those  new  methods  and  obser¬ 
vations  into  fine  apples  for  the  commercial 
market. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  he 
points  with  pride  to  his  50-year 
membership  in  the  Grange,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  has  served  on  a  score 
or  more  of  committees  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  im¬ 
provement.  He  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Bureau  for 
many  years  and  is  recognized  as  a 
life  member  by  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

Most  men,  when  and  if  they 
reach  the  age  of  86,  have  retired 
from  active  business,  and  are  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  back,  letting  younger 
blood  have  its  day.  Not  so  with 
Grant  Hitchings.  “I’ve  thought  of 
retiring  in  another  13  years  —  I’d 
be  99  then.”  He  once  told  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspaper  reporter.  “But  if 
you  quit  and  sit  down,  they  bury 
you  in  a  year  —  or  six  months. 

I’ll  keep  on  working.”  He  is 
currently  concerned  with  finding 
new  ways  of  packaging  his  apples 
for  the  commercial  market.  The 
old-fashioned  bushel  basket, 
though  still  commonly  used,  is 
gradually  losing  favor  to  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  and  wood  cartons. 

Grant  Hitchings  is  not  content  to 
let  the  packaging  problem  rest 
there,  however.  Equipped  with  a 
ruler,  a  handful  of  apples,  and 
some  experimental  wood  boxes  of 
varying  sizes,  he  demonstrated  at 
a  recent  interview  how  he  has  set 
out  to  find  the  ideal  dimensions 
for  a  carton  of  one-bushel  ca¬ 
pacity. 

He  believes  that  he  has  found  it 
in  a  cardboard,  corrugated  carton, 

14  inches  square  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  40  pounds  of  apples 
which  make  an  average  bushel. 

The  ideal  size  of  the  carton  makes 
it  suitable  for  display  in  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  store,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  display  is  enhanced  by  a 
symmetric  arrangement  of  the 
fruit  in  each  layer  of  the  carton. 

Mr.  Hitchings  expects  to  use  hand¬ 
picked  apples  of  two  approximate 
standard  sizes,  those  of  about  2% 
to  4  inches  and  about  2xh  to 
2%  inches  in  diameter.  These  will 
be  placed  alternately,  first  one 
size,  then  the  other  in  each  row. 

Layers  will  be  separated  by  card¬ 
board  sheets. 

But  Mr.  Hitchings  expects  that 


the  real  beauty  of  the  new  packages  will  not 
be  so  much  in  the  arrangement  of  their  con¬ 
tents  as  in  the  quality  of  those  contents.  It  has 
long  been  a  policy  in  the  Hitchings  orchards  to 
market  only  those  apples  which  have  been 
hand-picked  and  hand-selected.  Picking,  sort¬ 
ing  and  packing  of  apples  are  the  few  oper¬ 
ations  of  which  Mr.  Hitchings  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  progress.  These  are  still  done  by  hand 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  bruising  or  other  injury 
which  the  fruit  might  suffer  by  machine 
handling.  Windfalls  and  others  not  up  to 
standards  higher  than  the  common  govern¬ 
ment  grades  are  sold  to  a  nearby  cider  mill. 
Since  his  organization  is  mainly  concerned 
with  growing  and  selling  apples,  Mr.  Hitchings 
does  not  maintain  his  own  cider  mill. 

The  Hitchings  standards  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  set  higher  than  government  specifi¬ 
cations.  The  No.  2  grade  has  been  eliminated 
in  name,  but  not  in  fact.  Hitchings  apples 
which  would  ordinarly  fall  into  a  No.  2  grade 
are  called  “utility,”  and  those  comparable  to 
a  government  utility  grade  or  less  are  sent 
to  the  cider  mill.  The  Hitchings  No.  1  grade  is 
equal  to  or  slightly  better  than  U.  S.  No.  1. 

A  strong  believer  in  scientific  methods  of 
marketing  apples,  as  well  as  growing  them, 
Mr.  Hitchings  has  personally  followed  his  pro- 


Culling  is  a  Constant  Practice 


Photo.  —  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
New  York’s  “Apple  King” 

Grant  G.  Hitchings  examines  healthy  young  speci¬ 
mens  of  Mclntoshes.  At  87,  he  has  outlived  two 
generations  of  productive  apple  trees. 

duct  into  the  market  and  learned 
first  hand,  by  talking  with  fruit 
distributors  and  retailers,  what 
problems  were  being  encountered. 

One  of  these  major  problems 
was  the  waste.  Dealers  who  bought 
apples  by  the  bushel,  for  resale 
to  the  consumer  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  were  often  “stuck”  with 
several  pounds  of  culls  as  the 
bushel  was  picked  over.  With  the 
development  of  his  new  package, 
Grant  Hitchings  believes  that 
dealers  will  be  able  to  sell  apples 
on  a  smaller  margin,  if  they  can 
be  insured  against  loss  by  waste. 
Accordingly,  he  has  instructed  his 
pickers  and  packers  to  make  a 
careful  selection  of  the  fruit  for 
the  commercial  market.  A  dealer 
buying  a  bushel  carton  of  Hitch¬ 
ings  apples  will  be  guaranteed  a 
full  40  pounds  of  high  quality 
apples,  packed  to  insure  protection 
in  handling  and  to  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  display  in  the  store. 

Until  recent  years,  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings,  himself,  would  visit  retailers 


Forty-year-old  Northern  Spy  tree  is  marked  for  removal  by  Grant  Hitchings  in  the  Syracuse  area  and  assist 
and  his  grandson.  Old-age ,  plus  attacks  of  mice,  have  ended  usefulness  of  ^em  jn  arranging  the  most  effec- 

this  tree  for  commercial  production.  tive  displays  of  apples.  This  dealer 

service  plan  may  soon  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Hitchings 
personal  follow-through  policy.  By 
keeping  such  close  tab  on  the 
apple  market,  he  is  better  able  to 
control  his  growing  methods  to 
meet  the  market’s  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  He  points  out  that  public 
tastes  in  apples,  as  in  many  other 
fields,  vary  over  periods  of  time. 

“It  takes  ten  years  for  a  new 
tree  to  produce  apples  for  com¬ 
merce,”  this  apple  man  maintains. 
“And  a  grower  must  be  able  to 
recognize  a  new  trend  in  public 
taste  years  before  it  develops 
fully,  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demand.”  That  Grant  Hitch¬ 
ings  has  been  able  to  do  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  a  tribute  to  his  fore¬ 
sightedness  and  long  experience. 

At  one  time,  the  Hitchings  or¬ 
chards  produced  as  many  as  108 
different  varieties  of  apples.  Now, 
only  about  22  varieties  of  the  most 
acceptable  types  are  grown.  Lead¬ 
ing  the  field  in  commercial  apples 
is  the  popular  Northern  Spy.  Be¬ 
cause  this  variety  loses  little  of  its 


Photos:  J.  Stuart  Rich,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Careful  Pruning  Means  Strong  Trees 

Three  generations  of  Hitchings  apple  men  are  represented  in  this  picture. 
Grant  Hitchings  takes  time  out  from  repairing  damaged  apple  boxes  to 


inspect  work  of  sons,  Malcolm,  Harold  and  Warren  ( in  tree),  and  grand -  ^ne  taste  in  storage,  and  because 


son,  Maurice,  at  left. 


(Continued  on  Page  365) 
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BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

i  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
cirietles  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie- 
ln  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  ewt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
rertified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

T  h  b  M  PSON  FARMS.  CLVMER,  NEW  YORK 

nNION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
sJwafit  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
fane  300-$I.I5:  500-$  1.50;  1000-J2.50:  3000-S4.25; 

'  6000-J8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 

FfleE_|950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  lime  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
onion  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato. 
FooDlant.  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO„  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

WORLEY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

PEACH  APPLE.  CHERRY,  PEAR.  PLUM,  QUINCE 

Tnd  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry.  Raspberry'.  Blueberry 
f,d  Asparaus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
mntstocks.  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
vid  Inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue 
WORLEY'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  York  Springs,  Pa. 


NEW  1950 

8£ft/?y0ooxEGKfl 

<#  CATALOG 


„  P4SP8fPP/fS 

~/r'  li  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK¬ 

BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES ,  BOYSENBERRIES. 
GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant- 
ini'  directions  in  our  *50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW1 
fiAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 

BERRY  PLANTS!- 


For  more  profitable  berry  growing,  plant  Stegenga  s 
bigger,  heavier-yielding  Latham  red  raspberries, 
mammoth  Cumberland.  New  Logan  blacks.  50-$3; 
IOO-$5.  Strawberries:  New  Robinson.  Premier,  100- 
$2.25;  200-$4.  Hardy,  vigorous,  big-rooted  northern 
stock.  Double  State  Inspected  and  certified  disease 
free.  Fresh  dug.  Damp  moss  packed.  Easy  di¬ 
rections  included.  Order  now  while  supply  lasts. 
Free,  catalog.  STEGENGA’S  BERRY  ACRES 
ROUTE  3-A,  IONIA.  MICHIGAN 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  or  Premier,  Catsktll,  Fairland  Sparkle,  Path¬ 
finder:  25-SI .25;  50-$2:  IOO-$3;  500-$I2:  l000-$20. 

Gem  and  Streamliner  Everbearing:  25-$!. 75:  IOO-$5. 
l.;»tliam,  Gatineau.  Madawaska,  Early  Sunrise,  Monroe, 
Indian  Summer  Everbearing  Raspberry:  25-$3.50:  100- 
$!2.  Above  prices  shipment  prepaid.  Also  blueberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  asparagus.  State  inspected,  fresh 
dug  true  to  name.  Catalog  free.  . 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD.  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1950 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  Y-54A,  Allen,  Md. 


-  BULB  INTRODUCTION  OFFER  — 

Grand  Champion  and  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
galore.  Wonderful  mixture  of  exotic  famous 
beauties.  Superlative  colors,  giant  blooms. 
Formerly  many  cost  $5.00-$10.00  each.  Yours 
now  for  only  53.98  per  100.  Large  bulbs;  52  98 
medium;  $1.98  small;  postpaid.  Extras  includ¬ 
ed  with  every  order.  Order  now  and  get  the 
beautiful  introduction  that  originally  cost 
5100.  “For  the  very  best.  Buy  from  a  special¬ 
ist.”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GLAD  GARDENS,  RIVERDALE,  N.  J. 

GRAFTED  NUT  TREES :  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Honey  Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons 
sweet  as  maidens.  Blueberries  highbush 
hybrids.  Fast  growing  white  Oak.  Blches 
without  plowing  booklet  25c.  Mailed  free, 
catalog  of  amazing  list  of  life  long 

_  selections.  Headquarters  for  the  best. 

Nut  tree  Nurseries,  Box  65-R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


WHITE  BIRCH  Trees 


Id  to  24  in.  Seedling*  sent  postpaid  at 
planting  time.  Hardy  all  climates.  Write 
tor  Evergreen  Catalog. 


mussER  forests,  me.. 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Christmas  Trees  Pay  Up  To  $1,000.  per  acre.  Save 
2  to  4  years  .  .  .  plant  transplants  3  and  4  year,  vis; 
Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine  .  .  .  Blue,  Black 
Hill,  Norway  and  White  Spruce  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00; 
1000-$55.00.  Also  choice  of  five  varieties  2  year.  Seed¬ 
lings  50  of  each  .  .  .  250-S8.50  prepaid.  UNAD1LLA 
NURSERY  OO..  JOHNSON  CITY.  NEW  YORK 


Rosa  Multiflora  .... 

a  living  fence.  You  can  grow  It  yourself  from 
seed.  Write  for  new  free  planting  guide  and  prices. 

WOODLOTSEED  CO.,  Norway  Zone  22,  Michigan 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER 

Highest  quality  seeds,  good  germination.  1  lb,  $2.05; 
6  bis.  $10.00;  10  lbs.  $19.50;  20  lbs.  $38.00.  Prices 
Postpaid.  Check  with  order,  or  seed  shipped  C.O.D. 
Drder  now,  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  654,  Archbold,  Ohio 


ANY  3  for  $1.50,  Postpaid.  PEACH.  APPLE,  LOM- 
RARf)  POPLAR,  WEEPING  WILLOW,  CHINESE 
LLM,  or  12  RASPBERRIES;  Black,  Red  or  Purple: 
«r  25  STRAWBERRY  or  25  ASPARAGUS.  Catalog 
Ireo,  HATFIELD  PLANT  FARM,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Tyler  Roses 


i  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  *  Hints 
on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.” 
rxial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
“ushes.  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
~  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

H»ute  s,  box  275 -V  TYLER,  TEXAS 


“Trap”  for  Garden  Thieves 

The  law  seems  shortsighted  in 
such  remedies  as  it  affords  to  people 
who  raise  gardens  and  truck  patches 
and  bring  them  to  maturity,  only  to 
have  the  fruits  of  their  labor  stolen 
or  despoiled  by  human  thieves,  or  by 
prowling  fowls  or  dogs  of  inconsider¬ 
ate  neighbors.  Anyone  suffering  an¬ 
noyance  and  loss  in  this  way  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  use  physical  force, 
if  necessary,  to  save  what  he  has 
worked  for  from  raids  and  ravages 
of  the  kind,  even  to  resorting  to  shot 
and  shell.  But  the  law  never  sanc¬ 
tions  reprisal  in  that  manner. 

If  you  catch  a  thief  stealing  vege¬ 
tables,  berries  or  fruit,  you  can  have 
him  prosecuted  for  larceny.  If  dogs  or 
chickens  do  damage,  you  can  pen 
them  until  their  owner  pays — again, 
if  you  can  catch  them.  You  can  sue 
the  owner  for  the  loss  they  cause,  or 
get  a  court  injunction  forbidding  him 
to  let  his  pests  trespass.  But  who 
wants  to  do  these  things?  They’re  un¬ 
pleasant  experiences. 

A  more  satisfactory  way  would  be 
to  set  traps,  and  let  the  thief  get 
what’s  coming  to  him,  whether  he’s 
a  human  or  an  animal.  But  the  law 
won’t  allow  that,  either.  It’s  a  crime 
itself  to  hui't  anyone  or  any  animal 
with  such  a  contrivance. 

We  might  take  a  lesson  from  an 
ingenious  priest  who  had  produced  a 
wonderful  vegetable  and  flower 
garden,  only  to  be  annoyed  by  human 
thieves  who  made  off  with  his  choice 
melons,  berries,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
blooms.  He  hit  upon  a  psychological 
scheme  as  good  as  a  man-trap,  yet 
avoided  legal  entanglements.  He  put 
a  big  sign  on  his  garden  wall,  warn¬ 
ing,  “ Beware !  A  Polyphloisboi  Is  Set 
Here!”  He  was  not  bothered  again. 
The  thieves  thought  a  Polyphloisboi 
some  deadly  device,  and  stayed  away. 

R.  D.  B. 


Shrubs  for  Hedge  Fence 

I  am  planning  a  hedge  of  approxi¬ 
mately  300  feet,  part  of  which  is  a 
boundary  line.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
a  close  compact  fence  and  have  no 
objection  to  height  (three  to  eight 
feet),  but  do  wish  to  plant  some¬ 
thing  that  will  require  a  minimum  of 
attention.  I  do  not  wish  to  plant  a 
privet  or  barberry.  A  study  of  the 
various  nursery  catalogues  only  leads 
to  further  confusion.  However,  I  note 
that  several  of  the  nurseries  recom¬ 
mend  the  Rosa  Multiflora  as  a  quick 
growing  suitable  hedge.  Is  this  plant 
hardy  in  our  climate?  f.  d.  s. 

Connecticut 

The  Multiflora  Rose  is  quite  hardy 
in  this  area;  it  makes  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  hedge  plant  if  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  wire  or  rail  fence. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
plants  that  can  be  used.  For  an  all 
year  round  windbreak  and  screen, 
the  hemlock  is  very  satisfactory.  If 
the  trees  are  planted  about  two  feet 
apart,  they  will  grow  slowly  and  can 
be  kept  cut  back  to  a  uniform  height 
if  desired.  The  American  arborvitae 
is  also  used  in  the  same  way.  A 
thorny  hedge  that  is  not  easily  pene¬ 
trated  can  likewise  be  made  from 
hawthorne.  The  common  lilac  also 
makes  a  dense  growth  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  hedge;  however,  this 
spreads  from  the  roots  and  may 
cause  trouble  by  becoming  too  wide. 


Community  Billboard 

A  rural  store  keeper  in  our  com¬ 
munity  recently  inaugurated  a  free 
advertising  service  that  met  with 
immediate  approval.  He  installed  a 
large  blackboard  outside  his  door, 
available  for  the  use  of  any  customer 
with  something  to  sell,  or  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  locate  some  hard  to  find  article 
that  he  wishes  to  purchase.  The  board 
is  usually  filled  with  notices,  and 
every  blank  space  that  appears  is 
eagerly  snapped  up.  The  board  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  position  that  makes  it 
easily  read  by  every  visitor  to  the 
store,  whether  he  actually  enters,  or 
merely  drives  up  for  gas. 

This  silent  salesman  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  our  community,  and 
it  should  work  equally  as  well  any¬ 
where  else.  A  notice  placed  this 
morning  by  the  mall  carrier  as  he 
came  by,  shows  how  even  the  store 
keeper  himself  benefits  by  this  on  the 
spot  advertising.  It  reads:  “Johnny 
J.,  bring  home  three  loaves  of  bread 
and  a  pound  of  bacon.”  Johnny  J.  is 
going  to  see  this  notice  as  he  steps 
from  the  school  bus,  and  you  can  bet 
that  the  order  that  his  Mother  sent 
with  the  mailman,  will  be  filled  right 
in  this  self  same  store.  d.  w. 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 


FARMERS  STEP  UP  PROFITS 
WITH  "ON  THE  FARM"  STORAGE 


Sturdy,  strong,  fire-safe  Quonsets 
enable  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
Government  Price  Support  Program 


( 


?  Want  to  store 
j  n*-  any  crop 
o7impWentS? 

if-®s s£r£Z 

t:  to  holdoiop.  saW' 
^Get  all  the  tacts  on  thn 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

Mechanic  Street 
Amenia,  New  York  i 
Shelp  &  Warner 
24  River  Street 
Amsterdam,  New  York 
Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc. 

2  Park  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York 
Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp. 
73  Franklin 
Batavia,  New  York 


Profile  Bldg.  Co. 

261  South  Main  St. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Workman  Eng.  Co. 

34  Park  Street 
Essex  Jet.,  Vermont 

SalhofF  Steel  Bldg.  Corp. 

71  Water  Street 
Fredonia,  New  York 

Hartford  Cement  Co. 

45  Granby  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Island  Dock,  Inc. 

Kingston,  New  York 

Waldvogel  Brothers 
17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Newburgh,  New  York 


G.  M.  Owens  and  So*.  • 
Bronson  Street 
Painted  Post,  New  York 

Dock  &  Coal  Company 
29  Clinton 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 

Rochester  Steel  Prods.  Co. 
1945  East  Avenue 
Rochester,  New  York 

Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp. 
4615  South  Satina  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


August  Feine  &  Sons 

140  Terrace 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Camden  Shipbldg.  &  Marine  Ry.  Co. 

31  Main  Street 

Camden,  Maine 

New  England  Trawler  Equip.  Co. 
Eastern  Avenue 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Morse  Constr.  Co. 
Kirkland  Avenue 
Clinton,  New  York 


Guest  Brothers 
Muller  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  and  Quonsei 
R«g.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

mSBEUING  STRAWBERRIES 

in  90  days 

FAMOUS  OEM  EVERBEARING.  Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  garden- 
ing.  You'll  pick  these  big  juicy  strawberries  by  July— or  your  money 
back !  Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear— will  start  by 
July  and  continue  bearing  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round 
berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-water-  v 
ing  short-cakes,  pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after  At/* 
they’ll  bear  earliest  and  continue  right  up  to  freezing  time.  Oul 

50  for  250  for  1,000  for 

$300  $1222  $3022 


GEM  EVERBEARING 

Selected  highest  quality 
Thick  heavy  roots 


POSTPAID 

Fresh  plants 
shipped  from 
fields  closest 
to  your  home. 


Thousands  of  feeders 
on  thick  fibrous  roots. 
Stern’s  plants  pro¬ 
duce  fast,  heavy 
crops. 


JUNE-BEARING  VARIETIES  —Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bear.  Choose  from  rhese  popular  varieties: 

PREMIER  •  CATSKILL  •  SPARKLE  •  FAIRFAX 
50  for  $2.00.  100  for  $3.50,  250  for  $6.00.  1,000  for  $18.00  postpaid 

—  FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— GROUP  No.  30 - 

An  ample  supply  for  the  average  family— for  fresh  fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  ip?“l  °»'Y  $8.00 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE-SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Stem’s  guarantees  these  plants 
unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  II,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  Cash  With  Order. 

STERN  S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEER  REPELLENT 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS! 


(^lood-rite  X* I 

Rag.  u.  S.  Rot.  Off. 

Stops  deer-damage  to  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS  - 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU* 

A  number  of  profitable  territories 
are  open.  Add  this  profit-maker  to 
your  line.  W  rite  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  nearest  dis¬ 
tributor. 


ONCE  deer  nibble  z.i.  p. -sprayed 
leaves,  vines  or  twigs,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop — for  goodl 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists 
washing  off  even  by  heavy  rains. 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p; 
See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  CK-1, 
B.F. Goodrich  Chemical  Company, Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GROWN  ON  CHEMICALLY  TREATED  SOILS 
TRUE  TO  NAME  —  FREE  FROM  DISEASE 

^  Our  plants  will  please  you.  They  are  large  in 
size  and  liberally  graded.  Write  today  for  FREE 
COPY  OF  BUNTINGS’  1950  catalog,  offering 
a  complete  line  of  Strawberry  plants.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  at  attractive 
prices.;  contains  valuable  planting  and  cultural 
data. 

BUNTINGSrNURSERIES,  INC.  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Del. 


CULTIVATE 


Easy  and 


Cheap  to 


Operate 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

SSSAW 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12M  H.  P..  68  in.  wheelbase, 
86  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clearance, 
> j  Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
I  Tractors  IH  to  6  H.  P. 

FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist  —  write  today. 
4704  Front  Street,  Galesburg,  Kans. 

668F  North  4th  Streep  Columbus,  O. 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marlon  Market  yellow  resistant, 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Hutch. 
Best  varieties  —  Onion,  beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts:  300-SI.25;  500-$1.75;  I000-$3.0C  postpaid. 

Expressed:  $2.00  per  1000  :  5OO0-$7„5fl.  Snowball 

cauliflower, 30c  per  100.  Tomato — grown  from  certified 
seed.  Beady  May  20th.  Butgers,  Marglobe,  Stokes- 
dale:  300-5,1. 60;  50O-$2,OC';  IOOO-$3.25  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed:  $2.50  per  1000;  5000-$  10.  Porto  Eico  potato, 
Buby  King  arid  California  Wonder  pepper,  ready 
June  1st:  300-$  1.75;  5<XK$2.50:  I000-$4.00  postpaid. 

Moss  Packed.  Good  Plants.  Guaranteed. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


-  HIIS-KEE  TRACTOR  TOOL  BOXES  - 

Heavy  steel.  Large  size  fear  big  tools.  Low  priced. 
Order  from  dealer,  or  write  — 

METAL  BOX  CO.,  VALPARAISO.  INDIANA 


SEW  &  SAVE 


Make  your  own  dress, 
blouse  etc.  Write  for 
samples  of  new  spring  prints  on  fine  rayon  crepe  64c  yd. 

TOPKIN,  240  Atlantic  Avenue,  Oceanside,  New  York 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Padeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  4S-C.  Albany  2.  N.  Y. 


Glorious  Gladiolus 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  No.  I  COLLECTION 
INTROCUCTORY  OFFER:  100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 
POSTPAID.  THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved 
and  the  small1  space  it  takes  up  in  your  garden.  We 
are  constantly  Improving  the  duality  of  this  collection 
and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not 
less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color. 
Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request. 
BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STREAMLINER  and  GEMZATA  50  for  $2.50;  1 00  for 
$4.00;  500  for  $16.00  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  large  delicious  berries  this 
Summer  and  Fall'.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GERGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Streamliner,  Gem  Everbearing  strawberry  plants  $4-100. 
Latham  raspberry  $6-100.  Cortland,  McIntosh  apple 
trees  $1  ea.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants:  Premier,  Catskill,  Temple, 
Everbearing,  Gem,  Streamliner.  S.G.  &  W.D.  Sprout, 
71  Growase,  Montrose,  Pa.  (Susquehanna  Co.) 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Blueberry  Plants 

One  year  Jersey  Stanley  Bubel  $10.-100;  two  year 
Jersey  Concord  Bubel  Baneocas  $5.00  dozen.. 

HARPER  APPLEGATE,  Box  121,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS.  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  MONTBRETIAS,  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


FREE  FLOWER  and  BERRY  SALE  CATALOGUE. 
Write  COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


-CARPET  WARP  &  RUG  FILLER— 

Castings  for  old  fashion  looms.  NAWRATH  CORDAGE 
COMPANY,  359  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Let’s  All  Grow  Lilacs 

My  main  purpose  in  writing  this 
article  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
planting  of  more  lilacs  in  our  com¬ 
munities,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas,  to  help  beautify  the  roadsides. 

The  hardiness,  vigor  and  beauty  of 
foliage  of  lilacs  have  made  them 
dearer  to  many  gardeners  than  any 
other  shrub.  One  New  Hampshire 
town  claims  that  every  one  of  its 
homes  now  has  a  planting  of  lilacs. 
One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest 
lilac  clump  in  the  United  States,  is  to 
be  found  near  Portsmouth  in  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  N.  H.,  on  the  Went¬ 
worth  Estate.  Tradition  has  it  that 
sprouts  from  this  lilac  were  taken  by 
George  Washington,  to  his  own  estate 
at  Mt.  Vernon.  These  old  plants  still 
remain  in  good  condition.  Lilacs 
bloomed  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  even  went  West  with 
the  covered  wagon. 

Lilacs  do  best  in  New  England  and 
the  other  Northeastern  regions,  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  have  a  dormant 
winter  season.  Even  with  all  the  new 
species  no  one  would  want  to  be 
without  the  old  common  lilac 
( Syringa  vulgaris )  which  is  still  a 
great  favorite  since  its  fragrance  is 
more  pronounced  than  that  of  many 
of  the  hybrids.  When  moved,  the 
common  lilac  takes  several  years  to 
establish  itself  before  blooming 
again;  the  French  hybrids,  however, 
become  established  very  quickly, 
and  usually  bloom  the  next  year  after 
setting.  They  may  be  planted  either 
in  the  Spring  or  Fall,  but  for  this 
climate  (Vermont)  Spring  planting 
is  advised. 

Lilacs  should  be  planted  in  full 
sun,  in  a  moist  but  well  drained  soil. 
They  like  a  sweet  soil,  with  plenty  of 
lime.  Since  they  are  heavy  feeders, 
they  readily  respond  to  additional 
balanced  commercial  fertilizer  and 
well  rotted  cow  manure.  Deep  plant¬ 
ing  is  one  secret  of  success.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  wider  than  the  spread 
of  roots,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  according  to  size  of 
plant.  Before  planting,  a  bushel  or 
more  of  rotted  cow  manure  should 
be  placed  in  the  hole,  and  this 
covered  with  several  inches  of  top 
soil.  This  should  be  well  watered 
and  allowed  to  soak  in.  Then,  with 
roots  well  spread,  the  bush  is  set  six 
to  eight  inches  deeper  than  it  former¬ 
ly  grew.  Soil  is  finally  filled  in 
around  the  roots,  and  firmly  tamped 
down,  leaving  a  slight  hollow  around 
the  trunk  of  the  plant  for  water. 
Keep  the  surrounding  ground  well 
cultivated  all  season. 

Lilacs  require  but  little  pruning, 
only  enough  to  keep  the  plant  open 
and  shapely.  It  is  well  to  remove  the 
faded  flowers  and  prevent  seed  from 
forming,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
cut  only  the  blossom  itself,  otherwise 
next  year’s  bloom  may  be  destroyed. 
When  many  suckers  appear  at  the 
base,  remove  all  but  a  few  of  the 
stronger  ones.  If  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  spot  in  the  garden,  where 
these  suckers  with  a  piece  of  root 
attached  may  be  set  for  one  or  two 
years,  new  plants  may  easily  be 
propagated. 

Another  method  by  which  one’s 
stock  may  be  increased,  is  by  layer¬ 
ing.  To  do  this,  a  branch  of  the  lilac 
is  bent  downward  and  a  slanting  cut 
is  made  about  half  through  the  stem. 
Then  this  branch  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  covered  with  soil,  and  held 
in  place  by  a  stick  or  some  other 
means,  until  sufficient  roots  have 
formed,  when  it  can  be  cut  from  the 
parent  bush.  Softwood  cuttings  may 
be  easily  rooted  in  sand,  if  kept  moist 
in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  glass  jar. 
Roots  will  form  in  four  to  six  weeks, 
but  should  not  be  disturbed  until  the 
following  Spring. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  lilacs 
to  choose  from.  Extensive  collections 
of  the  French  hybrid  lilac  may  be 
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found  in  the  catalogs  of  firms  that 
specialize  in  shrubs  and  trees.  Where 
space  permits,  a  lilac  garden  holds 
many  possibilities,  with  the  choice  of 
beautiful  and  numerous  varieties 
now  available.  Otherwise,  why  not 
tjry  them  as  specimens,  or  as  a 
special  hedge  or  border?  With  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  care  lilacs  give  a 
lifetime  of  beauty  and  pleasure.  No 
shrubs  are  more  gorgeous,  more  fra¬ 
grant  and  more  generally  satis¬ 
factory  than  this  favorite  of  gardens 
old  and  new.  N  M.  E.  Hastings 
Vermont 


Apple  Growers  Organize  in 
Western  New  York 

The  recently  organized  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers’  Assn,  had 
signed  up  producers  of  more  than 
two  million  bushels  of  apples  by 
early  April,  and  promises  to  become 
a  leader  in  grading,  advertising  and 
marketing  high-grade  fruit  this  sea¬ 
son.  Too  long  has  superior  local  fruit 
been  crowded  oft  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  by  apples  imported  from  across 
the  continent,  only  for  lack  of  ener¬ 
getic  salesmanship  and  modern,  at¬ 
tractive  packing. 

Objectives  of  the  new  group  in¬ 
clude  promoting  the  use  of  both  fresh 
and  processed  apples,  supplying 
better  marketing  and  price  infor¬ 
mation,  presenting  growers’  views  to 
government  agencies,  and  working 
with  processors  to  stabilize  the  in¬ 
dustry.  A  membership  drive  has 
been  carried  on  during  recent  weeks 
in  the  six  apple-growing  counties 
in  Western  New  York. 

Leaders  in  the  organization  move¬ 
ment  include:  C.  G.  Sharman,  Burt, 
president;  and  Thomas  E.  Lamong  of 
Albion;  James  Austin  of  Hamlin  and 
Mark  Buckman  of  Sodus.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  grower-processor  relations 
is  composed  of  Donald  Nesbitt  of 
Albion,  Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill, 
George  Collamer  of  Hilton  and 
Horace  Putnam  of  Lyons.  e.  w.  g. 


Planting  Trees 

It  is  easy  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  or 
any  fruit  plant,  but  if  the  home 
gardener  does  not  follow  the  few 
simple  steps,  his  plant  may  not  grow 
normally.  The  hole  should  be  dug 
large  enough  so  that  the  entire  root 
system  will  fit  in  without  being 
cramped.  The  hole  has  to  be  deep 
enough  so  that  some  topsoil  or  com¬ 
post  can  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  and  the  plant  set  about  an 
inch  deeper  than  it  was  growing  in 
the  nursery.  Deeper  planting  than 
this  is  not  necessary.  Any  damaged 
roots  are  pruned  to  a  clean  cut  to 
reduce  infection. 

The  hole  around  the  roots  should 
be  filled  with  good  top  soil  or  com¬ 
post,  which  in  turn  should  be  firmed 
around  the  roots  and  trunk.  A  slight 
depression  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  makes  watering  easier.  Water 
the  plant  well  after  planting  and  keep 
the  soil  moist  during  the  first  few 
months  of  .Spring.  Avoid  putting 
fertilizer  or  manure  in  the  hole 
around  the  roots.  A  little  fertilizer 
can  be  spread  on  the  soil  surface 
after  the  plant  begins  to  grow. 


Eugene  W.  Harrington 

One  of  our  good  friends  died  last 
month  —  Eugene  W.  Harrington  of 
Alexander,  N  .Y.  —  on  March  22  at 
St.  Jerome’s  Hospital  in  Buffalo. 
He  would  have  been  84  on  May  30. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  an  attorney, 
author,  farmer  and  well-known 
businessman  in  Western  New  York. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  Sterling  Research 
Corporation  in  Buffalo.  He  had 
served  several  terms  as  Mayor  of 
Alexander. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
a  son,  Richard  L.  Harrington. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U,  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

as  of 

April  4,  1950: 

New  York  Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . . . 

$58.12 

$52.00 

$57.25 

$57.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . 

59.50 

52.50 

57.25 

59.00 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts .  . 

55.50 

60.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

78.10 

79.00 

77.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

79.98 

71.00 

77.00 

— 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.... 

77.17 

75.61 

— 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

63.56 

61.20 

63.98 

— 

|  White  Hominy  feed . 

61.50 

58.75 

61.75 

59.00 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

68.75 

66.50 

68.75 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

! 

57.50 

53.00 

58.00 

57.25 

- — 
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Eighty  Years  With  Apples 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 
of  a  firm,  bruise-resistant  skin,  it  is 
particularly  suited  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  The  Macintosh,  too, 
has  held  a  strong  public  appeal  for 
many  years,  buit  its  position  as 
runner-up  to  the  Northern  Spy  is 
being  seriously  challenged  by  the 
Rome  Beauty.  This  latter  apple,  like 
the  Northern  Spy,  is  commercially 
profitable  because  of  its  taste  and 
preservation  qualities. 

Mr.  Hitchings  says  that  the  public 
is  beginning  to  prefer  flavor  to  shiny, 
red,  good  looks  in  an  apple.  Smaller 
quantities,  usually  of  five  pounds  or 
less,  are  purchased  at  more  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  year,  rather 
than  the  larger  quantities  of  a  peck 
to  a  bushel  or  more  which  many 
families  used  to  purchase  in  the  Fall. 

Grant  Hitchings  has  not  confined 
the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  marketing  alone,  but  is  constantly 
looking  for  new  ways  of  combating 
insect,  disease,  and  blight  hazards, 
and  of  producing  more  apples  of  a 
better  quality.  He  believes  that  he 
has  licked  the  blight  and  frost  prob¬ 
lems  by  locating  his  orchards  high  on 
hillsides,  where  the  air  is  drier  and 
can  circulate  more  freely. 

He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  de¬ 
velopment-  of  the  sod  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  orchard  moisture.  By  letting 
cut  grass  drop  back  on  the  land,  a 
moisture-retarding  sod  is  built  up, 
and  evaporation  is  slowed.  Back  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  1920’s,  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  was  ad¬ 
vising  apple  growers  to  cultivate 
their  orchards  by  plowing  between 
the  trees.  The  matter  came  up  in  a 
debate  at  a  Grange  meeting  at  the 
Geneva  Experimental  Station  about 
that  time  with  Mr.  Hitchings  arguing 
that  his  sod-mulch  method  was 
better.  He  offered  to  plant  a  new 
orchard  and  care  for  it  using  the 
sod-mulch  method  if  the  State  would 
plant  another  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  cultivation 
method  woulcL  be  followed.  The  two 
orchards  were  compared  for  several 
years,  and  the  Hitchings-sponsored 
orchard  was  found  to  be  producing 
superior  apples.  Since  then,  the  sod- 
mulch  method  has  become  widely 
used  in  New  York  State  commercial 
orchards. 

From  mid-March  to  mid-August 
the  biggest  job  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Grant  G.  Hitchings  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  undoubtedly  spraying. 
There  is  no  set  schedule  for  spraying 
during  this  season,  mainly  because 
the  insects  and  other  hazards  which 
are  combated  by  spraying  do  not  at¬ 
tack  on  set  schedules.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  few  days  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  when  Hitchings  spray 
rigs  are  not  in  action.  All  other  work 
in  the  orchards  is  secondary  to  spray¬ 
ing  duties. 

Even  in  this  phase  of  apple  pro¬ 
duction,  nothing  but  the  latest 
methods  are  used  —  that  is,  if  they 
prove  to  be  the  best  methods.  Cur¬ 
rently  Mr.  Hitchings  and  his  sons 
are  using  spray  concentrates  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  truck-mounted  rig  in 
finely-particled  mist  form.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  covering  all  foliage,  top  and 
bottom.  Not  all  sprays  are  available 
in  concentrated  form,  however,  and 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  ordinary 
sprays  when  some  hazards  threaten. 

Last  Summer,  when  a  June  frost 
threatened  tender  young  apples  near 
South  Onondaga,  one  major  grower 
hired  a  helicopter  to  fly  low  over  his 
orchards  and  keep  the  night  air  in 
circulation  with  its  huge  blades. 
Grant  Hitchings  watched  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  interest  as  well  as  later 
experimental  spraying  of  the  or¬ 
chards  from  the  “flying  windmill.” 
Although  always  open  to  new  sug¬ 
gestions,  he  is  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  helicopter  is  an  effective  piece  of 
farm  machinery.  He  feels  that  the 
present  cost  of  spraying  from  the  air 
is  prohibitive,  and  that  the  method  is 
not  as  effective  in  reaching  the  under 
side  of  leaves  as  is  spraying  from  a 
truck  rig.  As  for  the  frost  experi¬ 
ment,  he  says,  “Putting  your  orchard 
°n  a  hill  is  cheaper"  than  hiring  a 
helicopter.”  But  if  the  helicopter  is 
ever  developed  that  can  do  a  more 
effective  job  of  spraying  at  a  cost 
comparable  to  ground  spraying 
methods,  you  can  bet  that  Grant 
Hitchings  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
use  it. 

He  likes  to  try  new  things,  if  he 
can  produce  better  apples  that  way. 


I  CHOSE 


BRUSH  KILLER  32 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS 

LOW  VOLATILITY 

AND 


GREATER  KILLING  POWER 


There’s  nothing  like 
it.  It  contains  the 
butoxy  ethanol  ester 
of  2,4- D  and  2,4,5-T, 
and  kills  where  you 
aim  it  — vapors  do 


not  injure  susceptible  plants  nearby. 


Yes,  you  can  spray  close  to  beans,  cotton,  tomatoes  and  the 
like— for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  non-volatile. 


KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS 

This  butoxy  ethanol  ester  formulation  gave  a  spectacular 
kill  in  ’49  on  the  brambles  (blackberry,  raspberry,  etc.), 
poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines, 
wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willows,  wild  cherry,  hickory, 
buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honeysuckle 
and  many  other  woody  plants,  as  well  as  thistles,  knap¬ 
weed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 


THE  RIGHT 
WEED  KILLER 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

WEEDONE  CONCENTRATE  48 

The  ethyl  ester  formulation. 
Contains  3  lbs.  2,4-D  acid  per 
gallon.  The  world’s  No.  1  selec¬ 
tive  2,4-D  weed  killer  for  use  in 
com,  sorghum,  small  grains  and 
other  resistant  crops.  Consistently 
more  effective  than  salt  formu¬ 
lations  in  treating  perennial  weeds 
and  annuals  in  late  stages  of 
growth,  during  dry  weather  and 
under  other  adverse  conditions. 
Mixes  with  any  quantity  of  water 
or  oil  for  ground  or  airplane 
application. 

WEEDAR  64 

An  amine  salt  formulation 
containing  4  lbs.  2,4-D  acid  per 
gallon.  Completely  soluble  in 
water.  Will  not  clog  nozzles. 

WEEDONE  CRABGRASS  KILLER 

A  new  non-poisonous  crabgrass 
killer.  For  use  in  pastures,  golf 
courses,  parks,  cemeteries  and 
other  turf  areas.  No  toxic  effect  on 
soil.  Will  not  kill  clover,  bluegrass, 
fescue  or  other  deep-rooted  per¬ 
ennial  grasses. 

ACP  GRASS  KILLER  (TCA  90%) 

A  new  grass  killer,  offering  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  certain  noxious 
grasses  in  crop  land,  pastures, 
irrigation  and  drainage  ditches, 
roadsides,  fence  rows  and  rights- 
of-way.  Also  for  controlling  per¬ 
ennial  grasses  such  as  Johnson, 
quack,  Bermuda  and  para.  Lower 
dosages  will  suppress  both  annual 
and  perennial  grasses,  such  as 
crabgrass,  foxtail,  chess,  blue- 
grass  and  red  top,  leaving  a  grass 
cover  where  desired. 

OTHER  ACP  PRODUCTS 

TUBERTONE 

Applied  at  planting  time.  Increases 
number  of  U.S.  No.  1  potatoes. 


SPRAY  NOW.  Clear  pastures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches,  and  get  a  permanent 
stand  of  grass  your  livestock  can  eat. 

Clear  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds. 

Clear  fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  road¬ 
sides  of  brush  that  robs  nearby  crops  of 
moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving 
shelter  to  harmful  insects. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE— FOR 
SPECIAL  BRUSH  PROBLEMS 

WEEDONE  2,4,5-T 

Contains  4  lbs.  2,4,5-T  acid  per  gallon. 
Another  great  butoxy  ethanol  ester 

formulation. 
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DORMATONE 

Hormone  sprout  inhibitor.  Pre¬ 
vents  sprouting  of  potatoes  and 
other  root  crops  in  storage. 

FRUITONE 

The  hormone  spray.  Stops  pre¬ 
mature  drop  of  apples  and  pears. 

R00T0NE 

The  plant  hormone  powder.  In¬ 
creases  rooting  of  cuttings,  seeds 
and  bulbs. 

TRANSPLANTONE 

The  hormone-vitamin  powder  for 
stimulating  roots  in  transplanting. 
Use  on  vegetable  plants,  flowers 
and  shrubs. 

T0MAT0T0NE 

For  improving  set  of  field  toma¬ 
toes.  Pick  ripe  tomatoes  one  to 
three  weeks  earlier. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information.  Or  write  to  us  direct  for  free  bulletins. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  •  AMBLER,  PA 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D  AND  2,4,5-T  WEED  KILLERS 


PENTADINE 

Wood  preservative.  For  control 
of  decay  and  termite  infestation 
of  wood  products. 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  G.  J.  TURNBULL.  Box  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


in  blue 

lliSPRUC 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
91  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted,  4*  to 
10*  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  40  for  *3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c . ) 
Free  Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-430  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Strawberry  Plants:  Robinson,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  100- 
$2.95.  Grand  Champion,  Neet,  Great  Masters,  Ivardiual 
King,  Late  Giant,  100-$3.50.  Postpaid.  Free  Circulars 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  100- 
$1.75;  500-$6.50;  1 000-$ 1 2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1.000.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PA. 


FRUIT 


Berry  Plants 


NEW  VARIETIES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Hedgmg,  Roses.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalog  BETTER  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated 

detail  just  what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  THOMAS  marks  &  son 

Established  1910 


R.  D.  1,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 
The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 
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HARVEST 


gives  you  year  ’round  “pasture” 


r 


protein  is  at  its  peak  .  .  .  you  are  set  to  go  with  your  own 
Forage  Harvester. 

Make  the  best  silage  you  ever  fed,  whatever  the  weather. 
Have  the  advantage  of  green  feed  the  year  ’round.  Power 
handles  the  crop  all  the  way.  Heavy  pitchfork  labor  is 
eliminated  from  start  to  finish.  Even  the  spiral  knives  of 
the  Forage  Harvester’s  wide,  easy- rolling  cylinder  are 
power-sharpened  by  a  built-in  sharpener. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  power  take-off  Forage  Harvester  is 
actually  three  machines  in  one,  priced  for  home  ownership 
on  the  family  farm.  With  three  inexpensive  attachments,  it 
power  harvests  all  forage  crops,  tall  or  short,  green  or  dry: 


1.  Direct-cut  attachment  for  grass  silage,  stubble,  stalks. 

2.  Row-Crop  attachment  for  corn,  sorghums,  tall  crops. 

3.  Windrow  pickup  attachment  for  wilted  or  dry  hay  and  straw. 

More  livestock  feed  nutrients  can  now  come 
from  soil-building  grass  and  legume  hayland 
...  at  far  lower  cost.  Your  own  Forage 
Harvester  can  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  harvesting  machine  on  the 
farm.  And  back  of  it  will 
be  the  skilled  and  con¬ 
scientious  service  of 
your  Allis  -  Chalmers 
dealer. 


The  Forage  Blower’s 
long  1 1  M-ft.  conveyor 
lifts  up  for  wagon  to 
drive  through.  Spe¬ 
cial  new  curved  fan 
blades  throw  chopped 
forage  into  highest 
silos  or  haymows. 
Matched  to  the  big 
capacity  of  the  For¬ 
age  Harvester. 


fllLIS-CHfILMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  L  U.S.  A. 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Double  Your  Gardening 
Space 

Does  the  lack  of  space  prevent 
your  vegetable  garden  from  looking 
like  the  Horn  of  Plenty?  An  over¬ 
flowing  cornucopia  can  be  had  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  gardening 
tricks  that  will  double  the  amount  of 
vegetables  that  can  be  raised  in  the 
same  amount  of  space. 

If  you  like  onions,  buy  onion  sets 
and  plant  them  in  a  double  row. 
Don’t  set  the  onions  side  by  side, 
alternate  to  provide  growing  space. 

You  can  grow  plenty  of  peas  in 
your  garden  by  using  either  of  two 
methods  of  planting.  One  method  is 
to  stake  a  two-foot  roll  of  chicken 
wire  the  length  of  the  garden  and 
plant  a  row  of  peas  on  both  sides. 
This  provides  a  double  row  in  the 
space  of  one;  or,  if  you  already  have 
plenty  of  room  for  peas,  set  your 
pepper  plants  between  the  rows. 
When  the  pea  vines  have  withered, 
pull  them  up  and  cultivate  down  the 
rows.  The  peppers  are  now  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  on  their  own. 

The  outside  rows  of  the  garden 
should  be  reserved  for  the  corn  if  you 
want  to  plant  squash  and  pumpkins 
between  the  hills.  This  will  give  them 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  spread. 
In  case  the  space  is  limited  here, 
plant  these  crawlers  in  the  asparagus 
bed.  Another  vegetable  that  goes  well 
with  corn  is  the  yellow  turnip.  Sow 
the  seeds  between  the  rows  after  the 
last  cultivation  when  the  corn  is  two 
to  three  feet  high.  Turnips  are 
planted  only  if  the  land  is  new,  else 
they  will  get  a  root  maggot. 

Cabbage,  broccoli  and  cauliflower 
may  be  set  out  between  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  a  new  bed.  Be  care¬ 
ful  that  you  don’t  step  on  the  runners 
put  out  by  the  strawberry  plants  or 
they  will  be  ruined. 

Save  space  and  labor  in  the  care  of 
lettuce  and  radishes  by  mixing  the 
seed.  The  full  grown  radishes  are 
pulled  to  thin  the  lettuce. 

Spinach  may  be  planted  between 
hills  of  early  beans.  Don’t  bother  to 
cut  poles  for  pole  beans.  Instead  plant 
the  tall  Russian  sunflower  and  watch 
the  beans  climb  these  yellow  beauties. 
Incidentally,  save  the  sunflower  seeds 
to  feed  the  birds  during  the  winter. 

Carrots  and  beets  cannot  be  mixed, 
so  plant  in  rows  by  themselves. 

Don’t  forget  to  locate  the  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb  and  strawberry  beds 
off  to  one  side,  so  they  will  be  out  of 
the  way  when  the  garden  is  plowed 
the  following  Spring. 

And  here  is  a  tip  from  the  florist. 
If  you  like  cut  flowers  for  the  house, 
plant  a  row  of  asters  or  zinnias,  or 
set  out  a  row  of,  gladiolus  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  These  flowers  will 
do  a  lot  better  here  as  they  receive 
more  care  during  the  regular  garden 
work. 

Happy  gardening,  and  be  sure  to 
be  generous  with  the  humus  and 
some  commercial  fertilizer. 

C.  L.  Stratton 

New  Hampshire 


Apple  Marketing  Query 

As  a  subscriber,  your  Anniversary 
Edition  will  be  treasured  for  years 
to  come.  A  top  quality  piece  of  work 
in  line  with  the  usual  high  standard 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Turning  to  “Comments  by  Fruit 
Growers”  in  your  March  4  issue,  the 
question  arises  with  me  if  the 
general  program  of  apple  growers  is 
one  that  induces  people  to  eat  more 
apples.  Take  last  Fall,  for  instance, 
when  the  apple  crop  was  on  the 
counters.  Beautiful  fruit  was  offered 
and  at  beautiful  prices.  It  was  pretty 
generally  McIntosh  or  nothing.  Along 
about  the  first  of  ■  the  new  year,  the 
retailers  seemed  more  anxious  to 
sell  and  the  price  had  fallen. 

We  all  go  along  a  good  deal  by 
habit  and  it  seems  to  me  that  po¬ 
tential  apple  eaters  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  eating  some  other  fruit. 
Retailers  simply  try  to  sell  the  fruit 
that  brings  them  the  largest  return 
and,  if  apples  are  priced  high,  they 
let  them  set  on  exhibition  but  push 
the  sale  of  some  other  fruit. 


Massachusetts  w.  H.  p. 
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Strawberries.  Blueberries,  Black 
berries,  Boysenberries,  Grapes  L 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
ing  directions  in  our  '50  Berry  Book  &  Catalog  (Natl™ 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOwi 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  50.  MARYLAND 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes  2  Yr 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Aei 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NFW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  :-:  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz' 
Special  Prices  to  Commercial  Growers  and  Nurseries 
A.  G.  AMMON.  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  L 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Falrland,  an  excellent  new  standard 
variety;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing. best  Introduced  to  date- 
also  other  new  varieties  and  lead- 
Ingstandard  sorts.  Writ  e  today  tor 
FREE  COPlf  of  BUNTINGS’  1950 
catalog,  ofteringa  complete  line  ot 
roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at 
attractive  prices,  conta ining  va lu- 
able  planting  and  cultural  data. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  INC. 


Box  28 


SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARF 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Over 
80  years  service  to  planters— 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy— 
write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R420,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


SO 
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Large,  healthy  3-to-4  year-o;d  6- 
to- 14-in.  trees.  10  ea.  Blue  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce.  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Ever¬ 
green  catalog;  write  Box  20B. 


MUSSEK  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


and  shrubs  from  seed  for 
shade,  windbreak,  erosion 
control,  etc.  Write  for  freo 
planting  guide  &  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO. 
Norway  16,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  909 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NURSERY  STOCK.  Strawberry  plants;  Temple,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Robinson,  IOO-$l.95;  300-$4.95;  IOOO-$9.95.  Gem 
Everbearing,  IOO-$3.95;  30O-$8.45.  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberries,  Eldorado  Blackberries,  2  yr.  old  sprouts 
10  each;  I00-$8.50.  Also  Giant  Size  Blooming  Flower 
Plants;  Pansies,  English  Daisies,  Mysostis, 
Sweet  William,  I3-$I.OO:  50-$3.00. 

A.  WILEY  MCDONALD,  NEW  FREEDOM,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES  STRAWBERRIES 

Milton  Red  Raspberries,  certified,  hardy.  25  top- 
grade,  guaranteed  plants  $3.00;  50-$5.00;  1OO-$9.O0 
postpaid.  Streamliner  everbearing  strawberries,  certi¬ 
fied,  100-$4.50;  pp.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  .of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


GEM  EVERBEARING  $3.50-100 

Premier  $1.75-100;  Robinson  and  Temple  $2.50-100; 
Sodus  Purple  Raspberry  and  Indian  Summer  $3.25-50; 
Latham  and  Taylor  Reds  $5.00-100.  Fresh  dug  and  post- 
paid.  Mac  Dowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dorsett.  Fairfax, 
Catskill,  Robinson,  Sparkle,  Midland,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown.  Fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  PEN  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Now  booking  orders  for  our 
strong  well-rooted  Catskill  variety.  100,  $2.40;  1000, 
$12  delivered.  SUNNYMEAD  FARMS,  Germantown. 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Germantown  33F4.  N.  Y.  C.  MU.  9-6565 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS :  Robinson, 
Premier,  Dunlop  100-$l.75;  1000-$I2.00  Postpaid. 

ROY  HUNTER,  UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

For  REAL  GOOD  EATING 
PLANT^gs  BURKE'S  BEST 

'  HYBRID  SUGAR  CORN 

Spectacular  sweet  corn  hybrid.  Twenty 
tows  ot  deep,  tender,  light-golden  kernels 
v — ^  on  9* Inch  ears.  Flavor  you'll  never  forget,  Un¬ 
surpassed  for  the  home  garden;  commands  a  premium  price 
for  market  growers.  Matures  85  to  92  days.  Order  seed 
NOW;  supply  limited.  $1  per  lb.;  5  lbs.  for  $4.  delivered 
prepaid.  Folder  of  new  facts  for  successful  growing  FRhh 

BURKUETGH  CO„  t>«pt.  FC  Towson  4,  Md. 


Vegetable  Plants:  Grown  in  open  field — Cabbage:  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  I  GOO- $3.00  prepaid.  Tomatoes;  Marglobe 
&  Rutgers,  ready  Slay  20th,  IOO0-$3.5O.  Porto  Rif® 
Potato,  IOO0-$4.OO.  Popper,  I000-$6.00.  June  1st  Cauli¬ 
flower.  I000-$8.00  all  prepaid.  31  years  experience 
growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants. 

L.  O.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


GLADIOLUS:  50  laroe  bulbs,  all  colors,  $1.50.  Slate 
inspected.  Postpaid.  M.  R.  MECKLER,  Frankfort,  N.Y. 
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for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 

A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection” 

A  Tour  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 


FREE?  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes” 


Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III 

_ __ _ J 


Your  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Program  Accomplished  Easier  at 
Great  Savings  with  an ... 


Smooth  Your  Fields  and  Streamline  Your 
Farm  for  Operation  at  REDUCED  COSTS 


Every  soil  conservation  practice  including  contour 
planting,  terracing,  surface  drainage,  grass  water¬ 
ways,  elimination  of  gully  erosion  and  seeding  to 
permanent  pastures  can  be  accomplished  much  easier 
and  with  greater  savings  by  using  the  EVERSMAN 
AUTOMATIC  LAND  LEVELER  and  DIRT  MOVER  with 
your  own  tractor  and  on  your  own  time. 

The  use  of  the  EVERSMAN  before  seeding  land 
down  to_  pastures  and  meadows  will  give  you  a 
smooth  field  and  a  superior  seed  bed.  You  can  thus 
obtain  a  better  stand  using  a  smaller  amount  of  ex¬ 
pensive  seed  and  also  make  mowing,  raking,  harvest- 
ing  or  baling  easier  and  more  efficient.  Elimination 
of  high  spots  and  low  spots,  dead  furrows,  back  fur¬ 
rows,  gully  erosion  and  ponds  will  give  better  stands 
and  increased  production  from  all  crops.  Cultivating 
will  be  easier,  mechanical  harvesting  faster  and  more 
efficient,  saving  maintenance  and  service  costs  for 
years  to  come. 

The  EVERSMAN  comes  in  six  sizes  with  mechani¬ 
cal  or  hydraulic  control  and  is  priced  from  $265.00, 
FOB  Denver.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Men¬ 
tion  size  of  tractor  and  number  of  acres  farmed. 

America's  Leading  Land  Leveler  Since  1928 

EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Pspt.  80  •  Curtis  and  Fifth  •  Denver  4,  Colo. 


,  Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG.  ABINGTON.  MASS. 


GROWERS'  LUMBERMEN  / 


FAST/  CHFAP  / 


Lei  A1RCROP  CORP.  planes  spray,  dust  and  fertilize 
your  crops  ai  cosi  comparable  to  ground  spraying.  Our 
17  >rs.  experience  saves  you  tune,  labor,  equipment  ex¬ 
penses.  Eliminates  wheel  damage,  other  ground  sprayer 
problems.  Immediate  control  of  plant  disease  and  insects. 
LUMBERMEN-  We  can  provide  efficient  spra>tng  and 
dusting  service  of  nmberlands  at  minimum  com 
“  ••  Write  for  FREE  folder  today.  — 

AIRCROP  CORPORATION 
19  MARLBORO  ROAD,  WESTBURV.  N.  V 
SEND  FREE  FOLDER  H 

Name  . _ _ _ _ 

S**eet  or  R.F  D  ___ _ _ 

C.ey  and  State  - _ _ _ 

 1  operate  jurev 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Spring  or  Fall  Planting? 

How  about  planting  vegetables  like 
carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  and  peas  in 
the  Fall  as  well  as  the  Spring?  If  we 
had  a  late  Fall  and  they  were  planted 
early  enough,  why  would  they  not 
come  along  and  develop  sufficiently 
to  use?  Would  freezing  the  seeds  be¬ 
fore  planting  have  any  effect? 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  c.  g.  h. 

Carrots,  beets,  lettuce  and  other 
frost  hardy  vegetables  that  are 
planted  in  the  early  Spring  can  also 
be  planted  during  August  and  early 
September  as  possible  Fall  crops.  The 
seed  does  not  need  any  special  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  will  not  germinate  un¬ 
less  planted  in  moist  soil  that  is  well 
firmed  about  the  seed. 

Although  most  of  these  crops  do 
not  grow  as  well  in  the  Fall  as  they 
grow  in  the  Spring,  they  usually 
make  a  fairly  satisfactory  growth  if 
the  late  season  weather  is  favorable. 
Peas,  ifowever,  are  seldom  successful 
when  planted  in  the  Fall.  Freezing 
the  seeds  before  planting  would  not 
make  any  difference.  In  late  Summer 
and  Fall  the  period  of  daylight  is 
much  shorter  and  constantly  decreas¬ 
ing;  this  decreases  plant  growth. 


Green  Mountains  Preferred 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  some 
about  the  Green  Mountain  potato,  I 
find  that  they  do  well  under  good 
growing  conditions.  I  have  tried 
several  kinds,  including  Bliss,  Early 
Rose,  and  Katadins  but  prefer  the 
Green  Mountains.  e.  c.  u. 

I  prefer  Green  Mountains  to  all 
other  varieties  from  the  standpoint 
of  eating  quality,  but  commercial 
growers  in  New  England  and  else¬ 
where  are  having  so  much  difficulty 
with  this  variety  that  they  are  shift¬ 
ing  to  other  varieties.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  with  net  necrosis,  a 
mosaic  disease  carried  in  the  seed 
that  blackens  the  insides  of  the  tubers 
after  they  are  cooked.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  are  also  irregular  in  shape,  es¬ 
pecially  when  their  growth  has  been 
checked  by  a  dry  spell.  As  long  as 
you  can  continue  to  grow  such  satis¬ 
factory  crops  of  Green  Mountains,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  stay  with 
this  variety,  by  all  means. 


White  Grubs  in  Strawberries 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  large  white  grub  worms  that 
have  ruined  my  strawberry  patch  for 
me  the  last  season?  They  look  like 
the  large  wood  worm  that  are  found 
in  old  wood,  only  these  harbor  in 
the  ground.  m.  g.  c. 

The  white  grubs  that  feed  on 
strawberry  roots  usually  come  in 
cow  manure  that  is  added  to  the 
soil.  They  are  sometimes  carried  over 
in  sod  land  that  has  been  recently 
turned.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  you 
to  apply  manure  to  land  that  is  to 
be  used  for  strawberries  the  year 
before  they  are  planted.  Poultry 
manure  is  a  better  fertilizer  for 
strawberries  than  cow  manure  and 
usually  it  does  not  carry  these  eggs 
or  larvae. 


Soil  for  Peppers 

In  the  past  my  pepper  plants  have 
failed  to  set  fruit.  Please  advise  as  to 
suitable  soil,  fertilizer  and  varieties. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  o. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that 
peppers  fail  to  set  fruit  properly  un¬ 
less  both  the  soil  and  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable.  Peppers 
produce  best  on  light,  sandy  soil  that 
has  been  only  moderately  fertilized 
with  nitrogen.  Also,  some  of  the  early 
varieties  -  set  better  than  later  ones. 
Good  varieties  suitable  for  your  lo¬ 
cality  are  the  Burpee  Hybrid,  Penn 
Wonder,  Early  Calwonder  and  Wind¬ 
sor. 


To  Add  Organic  Matter 

I  would  like  to  know  what  culti¬ 
vated  crops  are  suitable  for  adding 
organic  matter  and  enrich  the  soil. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  o. 

Cultivated  crops  to  add  organic 
matter  and  enrich  the  soil  are  gun- 
flowers,  cow  peas  and  soybeans.  A 
good  crop  that  does  not  need  culti¬ 
vation  is  buckwheat.  If  this  is  sown 
broadcast  early  in  the  Spring,  it  will 
reseed  itself  and  two  crops  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  season.  Clover 
and  blue  grass  are  good  crops  to 
grow  for  soil  improvement,  but  they 
should  be  grown  for  at  least  two 
years. 


(Set  ALLIEN  otete  of) 


1.  Natural.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

2.  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitrogen 
is  100  per  cent  nitrate. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
sodium  equivalent  to  about  35% 
sodium  oxide  (Na»0) .  This  acts  like 
potash  (K20)  and  helps  to  make  the 
phosphate  in  the  soil  more  available. 

4.  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
plants,  animals,  and  hnman  beings. 

5.  Other  Plant  Food  Elements. 

Chilean  Nitrate  contains  small 
quantities  of  other  elements  that 
contribute  to  strong,  healthy  plant 
growth,  such  as  manganese,  potas¬ 
sium,  magnesium,  boron,  calcium, 
iron,  sulphur,  copper  and  zinc. 

6.  Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Nitrate 


comes  in  free-flowing  pellets  —  easy 
to  handle  and  to  apply  in  any  dis¬ 
tributor. 

7.  Quick  Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  immediately  and  completely 
available. 

8.  Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 

9.  Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  practical  farm 
experience. 

10.  Doubly  Profitable  -  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield.  Consistently  excellent 
effects  of  heavy  applications  year 
after  year  upon  crop  and  soil  alike 
make  it  an  outstandingly  profitable, 
economical 
nitrate. 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  NATURAL  SODA! 


ick  these  delicious 

PEARS 
NEXT 
SUMMER 

guaranteed! 

MATURE  TREES  guaranteed  to  bear  next  year  (1951) 

Tree-ripened  pears  from  your  own  garden!  We  guarantee  these  amazing  fruit  trees  will 
bear  pears  next  summer — or  your  money  back.  Finest,  healthiest,  most  vigorous  trees. 
Especially  selected  for  well  developed  root  systems  and  heavy  growth. 

STERN'S  FAMOUS  DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

Dwarf  pear  trees  bear  full  size  fruit.  Ideal  for  small  gardens  because  they  require 
very  little  space.  Make  beautiful  ornamental  planting  around  your  house. 

Plant  TWO  varieties  for  Pollination 

EARLY— Clapps- Favorite  sy  <7  50  m  A  .  <1/100 

MID-SEASON— Bartlett  and  Seckel  Z  for  V  *  **  for  *  I***- 

LATE— Duchesse  d'AngouIeme  POSTPAID 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  PERT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need ’  foil,  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BKr  PROFIT  MAHERS 


Our  1950  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAHD 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sez  Zeke:  "Let’s  go,  Matilda,  just  pack  up  our  duds; 

BRIMM  pays  for  this  trip  ...  it  makes  high-yielding  spuds!'* 


New  Process 

Brimm 

Swift’s 

Specialized  Crop  Maker 


A  Good  Steer 

The  best  use  of  plant  food  re¬ 
quires  more  than  just  getting 
it  on  the  soil. 

There  are  five  general 
methods  of  applying.  These 
are: 

1.  Broadcasting  before  seeding. 

2.  Drilling  in  narrow  bands  be¬ 
fore  or  at  time  of  seeding. 

3.  Applying  in  the  hill  or  row 
at  the  time  of  seeding. 

4.  Top  dressing  or  side  dress¬ 
ing  while  the  crop  is  growing. 

5.  Applying  the  plant  food 
when  the  ground  is  plowed. 

If  you  don’t  know  what 
method  .of  application  gives 
the  best  results  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  consult  your  County 
Agent,  Vocational  Agricultur¬ 
al  Teacher  or  your  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 

But  whatever  method  you 
use,  be  sure  to  give  BRIMM 
a  try.  Then  compare  results 
against  other  plant  foods.  We 
are  willing  to  have  BRIMM 
sell  itself  because  we  know 
what  it  can  do  for  truck  crops 
and  potatoes.  Lots  of  other 
people  are  getting  profitable 
results  from  BRIMM.  Just 
listen  to  this: 

“Five  years  ago  I  tried  BRIMM 
on  my  corn  crop  instead  of  a 
regular  5-10-10  which  I  had 
been  using.  BRIMM  has  pro¬ 
duced  higher  yields  and  better 
quality.  Last  year  we  picked 
130  bushels  per  acre  in  spite  of 
a  severe  dry  spell." 

Charles  Ruetsch 
New  Brunswick ,  N.  J. 
*  *  * 

free!  Here’s  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  cash  in  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  others  have  had  with 
BRIMM.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  a  16-page  booklet  that 
gives  the  facts  about  this  spe¬ 
cialized  crop  maker.  Just  write 
to  Red,  Plant  Food  Division, 
Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  it. 


Zeke  raises  special  crops.  And 
after  he  markets  his  produce, 
he  likes  to  relax  and  have  fun. 
He  can  afford  to  do  so  because 
he  uses  New  Process  BRIMM, 
Swift’s  specialized  crop 
maker.  It  makes  bigger  yields 
of  money-making  produce,  at 
less  cost  per  acre. 

BRIMM  boosts  your  crop 
at  the  start ...  feeds  it  right 
through  to  harvest.  And 
BRIMM  is  exceptionally  uni¬ 
form,  exceptionally  evenly 
blended  and  cured.  Each 
plant  in  your  field  gets  the 
same  proportion  of  growth 
elements  .  .  .  each  row  or  hill 
gets  the  correct  balance  of 
nutrients.  BRIMM  is  excep¬ 
tionally  uniform  because,  like 
all  Swift  Plant  Foods,  it  is 
made  by  an  exclusive  new 
method.  First,  complete  me¬ 
chanical  mixing — then,  com¬ 
plete  chemical  processing . 

This  new  process  makes 
BRIMM  more  uniform  in 
four  important  ways:  1)  uni¬ 
form  blending,  mixing,  cur¬ 
ing;  2)  uniform  freedom  from 
caking,  lumping,  bridging; 
3)  uniform  distribution 
through  your  machines;  4) 
uniform  feeding  of  your  crop 
throughout  the  entire  season. 

Order  your  supply  today 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent.  Order  all  you  need 
and  then  you’ll  have  this 
wonderful  crop  booster 
when  you  need  it.  Remember: 
BRIMM  is  made  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  new  process  that  gives 
exceptional  uniformity.  And 
BRIMM  will  give  you  bigger 
yields,  better  crops. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant  Food  Division 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Grange  News 

The  quarterly  session  of  the  Berks 
County  Pomona  in  Pennsylvania  was 
held  at  Kutztown  at  which  time  the 
State  Master,  Brother  W.  Sharp 
Fullerton,  presided  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Grange  hall.  The  general 
session  was  in  charge  of  Pomona 
Master  Robert  Riegel.  The  welcome 
address  was  given  by  Past  Pomona 
Master  George  Schafer  of  Kutztown 
Grange  and  the  Pomona  response  was 
given  by  Harry  Althouse  of  Ontela- 
unee  Grange.  In  the  address  given  by 
Master  Riegel,  he  stressed  the  value 
of  soil  conservation  and  that,  al¬ 
though  a  large  number  of  acres  are 
under  the  conservation  program, 
there  are  still  many  acres  that  should 
be  included  in  the  program. 

The  Clarion  County  Pomona  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Mayport  with  the 
Shannondale  Grange.  The  theme  of 
the  meeting  was  “Looking  Ahead.” 
Worthy  Master  George  Cole  presided. 
At  the  morning  session,  an  impres¬ 
sive  memorial  service  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Worthy  Chap¬ 
lain  Mrs.  Claude  Wassum.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Murphy  Juvenile 
Grange  conferred  the  juvenile  degree. 
An  address  on  “Banking”  was  given 
by  R.  R.  Whitmer,  Esq.  Group  sing¬ 
ing  and  exercise  songs  were  directed 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Hartman  of  Com¬ 
munity  Grange.  Mr.  A.  A.  Murphy, 
supervising  principal  of  Clarion 
County  Schools,  addressed  the 
Grange  on  the  question,  “Should 
Education  on  the  Effects  of  Alcohol 
be  Compulsory  in  the  Public 
Schools?”  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  on  the  subject. 


A  substantial  gain  in  membership 
was  reported  at  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  Vermont  State  Grange 
in  Montpelier  with  attendance  of 
officers  and  deputies  rated  at  practi¬ 
cally  100  per  cent.  State  Master 
Harold  Arthur  presided  at  the  ban¬ 
quet.  First  prize  went  to  Middle 
Branch  Grange  of  East  Bethel  for  its 
project,  the  Community  Church; 
second  prize  went  to  Swanton  Grange 
for  a  project  that  included  forestry, 
hot  lunches,  cemetery  and  roadside 
improvement. 

National  dress  contest  prizes  went 
to  Carrie  Wilkins,  Valley  Grange  in 
Reading,  first  prize  for  seniors;  and 
Julia  Kelley,  15,  Middletown  Springs 
Grange,  first  for  juniors.  Apron  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  Mildred  Ockurt, 
La  Platte  Grange.  Jerry  Gobie,  State 
Youth  Committee  Chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  prizes  for  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  essays  to  Herbert  Dunbar,  Jr., 
Craftsbury,  first;  Jacqueline  Trem¬ 
blay,  North  Springfield,  second;  and 
Marguerite  Johnson,  Cuttingsville, 
third.  Juvenile  Superintendent  Helen 
Platt  awarded  many  prizes  to  the 
Juveniles  and  reported  new  Juvenile 
Granges  organized.  The  State  Lec¬ 
turer  reported  20  Highway  essays,  an 
increase  of  five  over  last  year. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  Roger  Hayes, 
Moreton,  first;  Arlene  Larron,  Water  - 
bury,  second;  and  Ernestine  Brown¬ 
ell,  Bethel,  third. 


Death  recently  claimed  Hervey 
Walker,  a  veteran  Granger  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Active  continu¬ 
ously  for  the  past  68  years,  he  had 
served  the  Grange  as  subordinate, 
Pomona,  and  State  Master  besides 
holding  many  other  offices.  He  was 
chosen  State  Master  in  1905  when 
the  Delaware  State  Grange  was  at 
its  lowest  point,  and  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  the  membership  was  doubled. 
He  served  until  1909. 

Mr.  Walker  was  almost  92  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  11  children  and  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  member.  Four  of  his  family 
were  charter  members  of  Harmony 
Grange,  organized  July  1875,  and  he 
joined  that  order  on  January  1,  1881. 
His  early  affiliations  so  endeared  him 
to  the  Grange  that  his  interest  and 
zeal  were  passed  on  to  four  gener¬ 
ations  of  the  Walker  family.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  political  issues 
affecting  farmers  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  boys  and  girls.  After  his 
retirement  from  farming  he  lived  in 
Wilmington.  His  wife,  Johanna 
McCoy,  who  died  about  eight  years 
ago,  was  a  National  Grange  officer. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  attended 
many  national  sessions.  A  son, 
Robert,  is  his  only  survivor  other 
than  nieces  and  nephews.  d. 


The  Weather.  —  Snow  about  eight 
inches  deep  —  temperature  steady. 
Thermometer  from  freezing  to  10 
below.  —  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Jan.  3,  1850. 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  ’  \ 

Xwi^^^^^^^Exclusive 


guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here's  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 

•  faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  A 
fers  and  you'll  M 
make  your  Jgjj 
next  buy  a  M 

•  Smoker. 


Mail  coupon , 
for  free  A 
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Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name. 


Address. 


BEWARE  THIS  KILLER! 

ARSONIST 
AT  LARGE 

He  stabs  quickly  .  .  . 
when  you  least  expect 
it.  Farmers  have  lost 
lives  and  livestock  be¬ 
cause  they  took  no  pre¬ 
caution  from  this  vicious 
and  destructive  charac¬ 
ter.  As  Public  Enemy 
No.  1,  he  has  caused 
more  farm  fires  in  the 
United  States  and  more 
destruction  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  than  by  any  other 
cause.  Millions  of  dol-  PUBLIC  ENEMY  NO.  1 
Iars  have  been  lost  by  farmers  who  were  not  alerted 
to  this  evildoer.  You  are  warned  now,  because  he 
might  visit  your  property  next.  He  is  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize.  His  name  is  Lightning! 

Consider  this  carefully.  When  lightning  strikes 
it’s  too  late . . .  everything  may  be  lost. 

Can  you  afford  to  gamble  life,  livestock  and 
property  when  as  little  as  2c  can  save  you  $100.00 
.  .  .  maybe  more?  If  your  home  and  bam  are  not 
lightning  protected  you  need  this  free,  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  today!  Simply  write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  page  and  drop  it  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to:  George  E.  Thompson  Company  616V 
41st  Avenue  North,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn.  Or  send 
us  a  card.  We’ll  know  what  you  want  and  forward 
the  information  to  you  promptly  and  without  obli¬ 
gation.  Do  it  now.  It  may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars  . . .  even  lives.  Adv. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here's  how  you 
can  stop!  , 

Because  6  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week— one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter's  Pills  "unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter's  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Garter’ s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  83tf  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Powerful  2  H-P  Red  Seal  Continental 
Motor.  Attachments  for 
mowing, tilling,  power  take¬ 
off,  cultivating  and  spray¬ 
ing.  Lowest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory.  Two  speeds  ana 

free  wheeling. Thousands 

in  use.  Rotary  mower  only 

Rotary  Mower  /^K,$89  -M?£lbymen^ths»?X 
how.  Now  in  47th  year.  Free  details- 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  5-077  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan*. 
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CRAENE-NATCO  TILE 
FOR  PERMANENCE 
AND  VALUE 


You  see  them  everywhere  .  .  .  the 
Natco  Tile  silos  which  were  built 
thirty  years  and  more  ago. 


Craine-Natco  silos  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  choice  today,  too.  Styles  change, 
but  not  Natco  performance.  Each 
tile  unit  contains  the  maximum 
number  of  air  cells  for  better  insula¬ 


tion.  They’re  glazed  for  permanent 
beauty  .  .  .  and  they’re  unharmed 
by  silage  acids! 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


1  Write  us  now  for 
details  on  the  Natco  and 
other  silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices  are 
lower  than  you  may  think. 
Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  420  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


NATCO  W00DSTAVE  TRIPLEWALL 


THE  NEW  BARKER 


Roller  Bearing 
WEEDER 


The  new  Barker  Weeder, 
Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
has  tubular  steel  handle, 
ventilated  filler  drum,  ad¬ 
justable  lower  knife,  dust 
excluder  tube,  and  60  de¬ 
gree  V  type  five  shovel 
bar  that  moves  the  dirt 
toward  the  plants,  leaves 
no  ridges  and  does  not 
trash  up  so  easy.  Much 
easier  to  use;  does  far 
better  work.  Patented 
features  put  It  years  ahead. 

“ Not  a  Weed  Left ” 

Tend  your  gaTden  with 
this  NEW  BARKER  pre¬ 
cision  built  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
Cultivator.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.”  Rotat¬ 
ing  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
weed  growth  and  In  same 
operation  break  up  the 
clods  and  crust,  aerate 
the  soil,  work  the  soil  into  a  level,  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
work  than  ten  men  with  hoes. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  18A,  David  City,  Nebr. 


The 

8ARKER 
Weeder- 
Molcher- Cultivator. 
Saves  You  Time-— 
Saves  You  Labor— 
Write  for 

literature,  sizes  and 
new  low  prices. 
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jPost  &  Rail  Fence  ideal  for  properl 
^linoi,  along  roads,  also  a 
enclosures  for  cattle  and  horse 
''Made  of  selected  hand-spl 
l  Chestnut.  Available  in  either  2, 
lor  4  rail  types.  A  strong,  beautifu 
}  longer-lasting,  all-purpose  feno 


Send  For  Book  lit 

S^usttcraft  FENCE  CO 

£  ®AVIO  tINDUl  lit.  Iftl 

77  KING  ■  0*0.  MAIVIBN,  PA. 


Two  Country  Store  Stories 

I  enjoyed  the  article  on  “The 
Country  Store.”  in  the  February  4 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Country  Store  was  evident  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  also.  The 
following  is  supposed  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  what  is  now  Woxall  P.  O. 
and  Obelisk  P.  O.,  both  in  this 
county,  as  men  sat  in  country  stores 
around  potbellied  stoves. 

The  storekeeper  at  Woxall  (not 
then  so-called)  was  also  Postmaster. 
The  Department  at  Washington  re¬ 
quested  a  Post  Office  name  for  this 
village.  The  Postmaster  read  the  re¬ 
quest  to  the  assembly  that  was  sitting 
around  the  stove.  The  storekeeper- 
Postmaster  had  on  sale  at  that  time 
a  good  harness  grease  that  carried  the 
name  of  Noxall  (meaning  it  “knocks 
out”  all  other  harness  grease).  The 
entire  assembly  was  in  favor  of  that 
name’s  meaning  for  the  town  as  well. 
The  name,  Noxall,  therefore  was 
sent  to  Washington. 

At  Washington,  however,  they  de¬ 
ciphered  the  name  as  Woxall,  the 
storekeeper-Postmaster  having  made 
a  mistake:  a  “W”  for  an  “N.”  The 
Post  Office  is  now  Woxall,  Pa. 

The  same  thing  happened  at 
Obelisk.  A  member  of  the  group 
around  the  stove  was  asked  to  state 
a  name  in  reply  to  the  Washington 
request.  The  storekeeper  there  had 
candy  on  sale  with  a  picture  on  the 
box  of  an  obelisk.  So  the  gathering 
in  the  country  store  agreed,  and  the 
name  went  to  Washington,  P.  O.  De¬ 
partment.  And  Obelisk,  Pa.,  it  is. 

Pennsylvania  j.  u.  L. 

Weathertight  Farm 
Buildings 

Long-lasting  weathertightness  of 
farm  buildings  roofed  and  sided  with 
corrugated  or  5-V  crimp  aluminum 
sheet  is  readily  obtained  by  following 
a  few  simple  installation  precautions. 
The  pitch  should  be  at  least  four 
inches  in  12  for  good  roof  drainage. 
At  the  gable  end  of  the  ridge,  closing 
off  the  end  of  the  ridge  roll  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Where  purlins  are  spaced 
fairly  wide  apart,  adequate  sidelap 
of  the  sheets  will  prevent  rain  from 
blowing  in  between  the  sheet  edges 
during  a  driving  storm.  An  additional 
seal  can  be  obtained  by  fastening  the 
laps  together  with  sheet  metal  screw 
or  bolt  and  washer  (aluminum  or 
cadmium-plated)  where  the  lap  oc¬ 
curs  between  purlins.  When  a  build¬ 
ing  is  exposed  to  severe  wind  con¬ 
ditions,  end  sheets  should  be  tied 
down  over  the  gable  ends.  Bend  one 
corrugation  down  over  the  outboard 
rafter  and  nail  every  six  to  eight 
inches  along  the  rafter.  As  wind 
works  first  on  the  lower  sheets,  nail 
at  each  corrugation  near  the  eave  for 
the  first  few  sheets.  Also  use 
at  least  100  nails  to  the  squai'e  of 
material.  Aluminum  screw  -  shank 
nails  with  neoprene  washers  should 
always  be  used. 
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Once  you  lay  a  farm  walk  it  cannot 
be  readily  changed.  If  the  contours 
are  wrong,  it  is  expensive  to  alter 
them.  However ,  you  can  see  how 
your  walk  will  actually  look  when 
completed,  simply  by  taking  two 
lengths  of  garden  hose  and  laying 
them  on  the  ground,  to  simulate  the 
actual  outline  of  the  walk  itself.  The 
pliable  hose  can  be  shaped  into  any 
design  desired  and,  once  the  right 
pattern  is  established,  it  can  be 
pegged  out. 


“My  1928  Case  tractor  still  runs  like 
a  top,”  says  F.  Beinema  Jr.  He  has  one 
of  the  very  first  ever  built  of  the  famous 
Model  "L,”  long  the  world  standard  for 
tractor  economy  and  ENDURANCE.  To¬ 
day,  in  the  mighty  Model  "LA,”  you  get 
the  famous  engine,  the  same  long-life, 
easy-upkeep  features  .  .  .  plus  a  host 
improvements  from  front-wheel  bearings 
to  safety  seat  .  .  .  plus  optional  hydraulic 
control  for  plows,  harrows,  grain  drills, 
forage  harvesters  and  combine  headers. 


THE  MIGHTY  4-5  PLOW  "LA" 
IS  TODAY'S  BIG  TRACTOR  BUY 


Adjustable  engine  bearings. 

Spun-in  rod  bearings  run  cooler, 
wear  crankshaft  less.  Easy  to  adjust 
through  big  side  covers. 


d, 


Oil-cushioned  clutch  sealed 
against  dust,  continuously  oiled 
from  engine  pressure.  Double-disk 
type,  adjustable  from  outside. 


Long-life  transmission  bear- 
ings,  taper-roller  type.  Adjustable 
from  outside  by  simply  removing 
shims.  Short,  sturdy  shafts. 


Double-life  differential  and 

final  drive.  Simply  reverse  shafts 
and  sprockets  to  renew  working 
surfaces  if  ever  needed. 


d 


Double  roller-chain  final 
drive  costs  more  to  make — worth 
more  in  extra  durability,  adjustabil¬ 
ity  for  wear,  and  easy  replacement. 


I 


Triple-life  steering  gear  gets 
new  wearing  surfaces  by  turning 
worm  wheel,  from  outside.  Operates 
in  warm  transmission  oil. 


20  GREAT  TRACTORS  in  four  sizes.  In  plowing,  disking, 
etc.,  the  mighty  “LA”  saves  half  your  time,  half  the  labor 
needed  with  a  2-plow  tractor.  It  costs  less  per  acre  for 
fuel  and  upkeep.  Big  news  in  2-plow  tractors  is  the 
improved  Case  “VAC”  with  Eagle  Hitch — you  hook  up 
rear-mounted  plows,  etc.,  in  one  minute,  from  tractor  seat. 
Then  there’s  the  bigger  2-plow  “S”  and  fast  3-plow  “D” 
Series  in  all-purpose,  four-wheel  and  orchard  types.  See 
your  Case  dealer  for  full  information. 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL 

-  ■  - 

Mark  machines  that  interest  you,  write  in  margin  others 
you  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  D-71,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  4-5  plow  "LA”  tractor  O  Combines 

□  2-plow  "VAC"  tractor  Q  Field  balers 

O  Larger  2-plow  "SC"  □  Forage  harvester 

O  3-plow  "DC”  tractor  □  Manure  spreaders 

NAME  _ _ _ l _ _ . 


POSTOFFICE  _ _ 

RFD _ STATE. 
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Bethlehem  Barbed  Wire  is  made 
carefully  to  give  long  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  smooth  coating  of  zinc, 
for  example,  is  applied  to  the 
tough  steel  wires  so  tightly,  so 
uniformly,  that  extra  years  of  rust 
protection  are  added. 

The  barbs  are  sharp,  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  and  tightly  wrapped 
to  anchor  them  in  place.  The  husky 
strands  of  sinewy  steel  wire  are 
uniformly  twisted  on  our  pre¬ 
cision  machines. 

Pick  your  favorite  from  the  five 
standard  styles.  Whether  you  use 
barbed  wire  for  electric  fencing, 
for  topping  your  woven-wire  fence, 
or  for  a  barbed-wire  enclosure  .  .  . 
you’ll  be  glad  you  bought  Bethle¬ 
hem  Barbed  Wire.  It  comes  in 
80-rod  lengths,  neatly  coiled  on 
sturdy  wire  spools. 

It’s  good  farming,  too,  when 
you  install  strong,  easy-to-drive 
Bethlehem  Steel  Posts. 


INVINCIBLE 

4-pt  barbs  5  in.  apart 


BETHCO 

2-pt  barbs  4  in.  apart 


CAMBRIA  PERFECT 
2-pt  barbs  4  in.  apart 


BETHLEHEM  FENCE 

BARBED  WIRE  •  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


STERN'S  QUICK  CROP  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 

HARDY  NUT  TREES 

Guaranteed  to  bear  next  summer  (1951) 

Make  wonderful  shade  trees.  Here's  the  ideal  combination— beautiful  shade  trees  that 
produce  an  abundance  of  healthful  delicious  food.  Require  no  care,  no  spraying.  Fully 
resistant  to  pests  and  blights.  So  easy— when  nuts  are  ripe  they  fall  to  the  ground.  You 
gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating.  No  home  too  small  for  some  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  FOR  QUICK  CROP. 

Guaranteed  to  bear  the  second  year  planted.  Nuts  are  large  and  sweet.  Mature  trees 
grow  30-40  feet.  Grows  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Extremely  hardy.  Blight-resistant.  Plant 
two  of  these  beautiful  trees  for  pollination. 

STRONG  TREES,  finest  No.  1  quality _ Postpaid  2  for  *5  ~  •  5  for  *13 

- Planting  no  risk!  Unconditional  5-year  Guarantee— — 

Vital  first  five  years  of  life  are  insured  by  Stern’s  famous  unconditional  money- 
back  guarantee.  Your  nut  tree  must  live  and  bear  or  your  money  promptly  refunded. 


Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  suouid  have  itayner's 

New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate ;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  infotmatlon  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries.Baspbernes.Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Bizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


McCulloch  motors  Corporation 


Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  *  Dept.  CR 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modern  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 
and  state. 


,  April  15,  1950 

What  Are  Dwarf  Apple  Trees? 

By  Lawrence  Southwick 


For  many  generations,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  have  been  growing  dwarf  plants 
including  trees  of  various  kinds.  By 
severe  and  continual  root  pruning 
and  confining  the  roots  in  a  limited 
space,  they  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  naturally  free  growing  trees  in 
a  permanently  dwarfed  condition. 

For  many  years,  Europeans  have 
been  interested  in  dwarf  trees  and,  as 
a  result,  the  intricate  espalier  sys¬ 
tems  of  using  a  training  trellis  were 
developed.  These  trees  are  grown  in 
special  shapes  and  forms  by  drastic 
pruning,  both  dormant  and  summer, 
and  exact  training  to  rigid  supports. 
It  was  learned  also  that  training  was 
more  readily  accomplished  if  cer¬ 
tain  dwarfing  rootstocks  were  used. 
The  interest  in  espaliers  is  evident  in 
this  country  as  a  hobby  of  amateur 
horticulturists,  and  as  an  integral 
part  of  formal  plantings  on  large 
estates.' 

An  active  interest  also  developed 
in  England,  and  in  this  country,  in 
a  type  of  dwarf  fruit  tree  that  would 
lend  itself  to  less  specialized  care. 
The  idea  of  a  little  tree,  with  the 
same  general  shape  and  branch  for¬ 
mation  as  a  standard  tree  of  the  same 
variety,  gained  impetus.  The  main 
drawback  was  the  lack  of  suitable 
dwarfing  rootstocks. 

Rootstock  Studies 

The  East  Mailing  Research  Station 
in  Kent,  England,  undertook  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  various  root¬ 
stocks  available  for  dwarfing  pur¬ 
poses  in  England  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  It  was  found  that  in  practically 
all  instances  the  rootstocks  were 
mixed  and  not  true  to  name.  This 
finding  explained  in  part  the  non¬ 
uniformity  of  tree  behavior  in  the 
dwarf  apple  orchards  then  in  exist¬ 
ence.  On  the  basis  of  leaf,  stem  and 
root  characteristics,  many  “varieties” 
of  so-called  dwarfing  stocks  were 
separated  and  numbered.  This  is  the 
background  of  the  presently  known 
Mailing  apple  rootstocks  now  num¬ 
bered  from  I  to  about  XX. 

Investigators  at  the  East  Mailing 
Station  further  studied  the  behavior 
of  commercial  apple  varieties  budded 
or  grafted  onto  these  various  root¬ 
stocks.  They  found  characteristics 
and  significant  differences  in  the 
growth  of  the  top  variety  depending 
on  the  rootstock  used.  Mailing  VIII 
and  IX  were  shown  to  produce  very 
dwarf  trees  (five  to  nine  feet  maxi¬ 
mum  height  at  maturity),  whereas 
all  of  the  others  produced  semi-dwarf 
or  larger  trees. 

The  history  of  dwarf  apple  trees 
has  waxed  and  waned  in  this 
country.  Considerable  interest  de¬ 
veloped  some  years  ago  but,  as  in 
England,  the  wrong  rootstocks  and 
inadequate  knowledge  of  dwarf  tree 
culture  resulted  in  many  unsatis¬ 
factory  dwarf  tree  plantings  which 
naturally  culminated  in  a  declining 
interest.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
another  revival  in  the  popularity  of 
dwarf  trees  and,  this  time,  there  is 
no  necessary  reason  why  the  dwarf 
tree  movement  should  lose  impetus. 

Based  on  the  English  w6rk,  studies 
have  been  undertaken  by  several 
State  experiment  stations  which 
should  provide  the  average  gardener 
with  the  information  necessary  for 
success  with  these  trees.  Mailing  IX 
is  still  considered  the  very  best 


dwarfing  rootstock  and  buyers  should 
insist  on  it,  just  as  logically  as  they 
insist  that  the  top  variety  be  true  to 
name.  Nurseries  should  certify  that 
the  rootstock  of  dwarf  apple  trees 
offered  to  the  public  is  Mailing  IX. 
And  for  protection,  every  purchaser 
of  a  dwarf  apple  tree  should  insist 
on  such  a  certification.  One  exception 
should  be  noted  here  —  Mailing  VII, 
which  may  suitably  dwarf  some 
naturally  small  growing  varieties,  is  a 
rootstock,  that  shows  some  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities  where  relatively 
small  semi-dwarf  trees  are  desired. 

Trees  on  Mailing  I,  II,  and  XIII 
are  available  but  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  real  dwarf  trees  are 
wanted.  To  be  sure,  these  rootstocks 
have  a  dwarfing  tendency  but  they 
do  not  dwarf  most  varieties  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  produce  really  dwarf  trees. 
Trees  propagated  on  these  semi- 
dwarfing  stocks  may  have  a  definite 
place  in  commercial  plantings,  where 
some  size  control  is  desired,  or 
wherever  space  is  not  a  limiting 
factor. 

Mailing  IX  trees,  if  planted  too 
deeply,  will  grow  large.  This  has 
happened  in  many  instances  and  has 
been  entirely  responsible  for  certain 
so-called  failures.  When  a  dwarf  tree 
is  not  a  dwarf,  it  is  certainly  a  fail¬ 
ure.  What  happens  is  that,  following 
deep  planting,  the  scion  or  top  va¬ 
riety  sends  out  roots  from  the  graft 
or  bud  union;  these  roots  supersede 
the  original  Mailing  IX  roots  since 
they  are  naturally  more  vigorous.  As 
a  consequence,  the  tree  is  never 
dwarfed  but  grows  to  the  normally 
large  size  characteristic  of  the  va¬ 
riety. 

Care  of  Dwarf  Trees 

In  England  dwarf  apples  are  grown 
commercially,  but  it  is  very  question¬ 
able  that  dwarf  trees,  such  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mailing  IX,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  commercial  orchardists 
in  America.  The  costs  of  establishing 
a  planting  are  greater  than  with 
standard  trees,  and  more  individual 
tree  care  is  required,  including  stak¬ 
ing  or  some  other  method  of  support. 
However,  there  is  conceivably  a  place 
for  semi -dwarf  trees  which  can  be 
planted  about  20  by  25  feet,  possibly 
less,  and  which  will  never  grow  so 
high  as  trees  in  many  of  our  present 
orchards.  Costs  of  growing  apples 
should  be  less  with  such  trees.  Con¬ 
siderable  thought  is  being  given  to 
their  possibilities. 

Dwarf  trees  require  a  relatively 
high  state  of  nutrition  and  hence  re¬ 
spond  well  to  favorable  soil  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  to  mulching  prac¬ 
tices.  Young  trees  are  often  culti¬ 
vated,  at  least  under  and  around 
them;  later  on  a  mulch  of  hay,  com¬ 
post,  or  even  sawdust  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sup¬ 
press  any  grass  or  weed  growth.  If 
necessary,  a  complete  fertilizer  may 
be  used  on  bearing  trees.  Generally, 
compost  or  well  rotted  manures  are 
very  effective.  Hen  manure  should 
be  used  sparingly  if  at  all,  because 
it  may  stimulate  excessive  growth. 

Dwarf  apple  trees  are  finding  ready 
acceptance  not  only  by  amateur 
horticulturists  and  suburban  home 
owners  but  likewise  by  many  farm¬ 
ers.  These  trees  are  easy  to  dust  or 
spray  with  inexpensive  hand  equip¬ 
ment  using  an  all-purpose  prepa¬ 
ration.  Such  products  are  available 


Photo  —  Vineland  Station 

Ten-year-old  McIntosh  on  Mailing  IX  with  a  good  crop  of  apples.  Trees  of 
this  sort  are  well  suited  to  relatively  small  land  areas. 
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RILCO  buildings  on  your  farm  will 
help  make  your  work  easier.  They  go  up  fast 
—  stay  up  for  decades  —  always  look  sturdy 
and  prosperous  —  need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility. 


RAFTERS  are  made  of  selected, 

kiln-dried  straight-grain  lumber.  They’re 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the  finest 
of  modern  structural  glues.  They're  continuous 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


IU1 


_  _  and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware  all 
ready  to  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts  or 
supports  so  your  building  goes  up  faster,  with 
less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you  get 
more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


BUILDING  time  goes  fast  when 

you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simply 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  with  special 
ridge  plates,  raise  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


mm  ■  m.  m  wm  _ 

I  1 1V1 E  to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now,  and 
get  started  on  planning  your  new  buildings. 
There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type  of  farm 
building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you  with  plans 
and  materials.  — « 


RILED 


.;t:v 
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iamtitateC  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601C  BROOKS  BUILDINQ  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


•  fULLY  CUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-TON  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  "A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

(ENCASED  IN  OIL) 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


BADGER  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

Lift  Type  for  FORD,  FERGUSON, 

CASE,  VAC  and  All  Other  Tractors 
with  3-Point  Hook-Ups. 

flexible  —  25  teeth  —  cuts  8  feet  —  fully 
guaranteed.  Extremely  Low  In  Price.  Pull 
Type  Harrows  Also  Available. 

Dealers,  Write  for  Prices  and  Information 

HAMILL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3950  Van  Dyke  Road,  Washington,  Mich. 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  At  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERRiTY  COMPANY 

BOX  1104  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Delco  Water  Systems 

For  Farms  —  Suburban  Homes.  Sales — Service — Parts 
Write  or  Call  for  Information 
„„  UNITED  AUTO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  INC. 

BOO  Borgen  Ave.,  Bronx  55,  N.  Y.  MEIrose  5-4783 

DAIRYMEN:  “Suppl-B-ment”  stops  breeding  failures. 
’  lbs.  $6.40  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Pull  Information 
trom  MATHEWS  SUPPLEMENTS,  Dept.  R,  20 
riverside,  Rochester  13,  N.  Y.  Dealers,  salesmen 
write  for  opportunities. 


T~ -  BOOST  EARLY  PASTURE  GROWTH  - 

rnstire  more  forage  and  feed  by  applying  Four  Leaf 
cowdered  Rock  Phosphate  now!  Lasting  benefits— low 
n.  jfi'ieher  profits.  Write  for  free  Soil  Improvement 
“ooklet.  John  L.  Mat-son,  Pleasant  Mount,  Penna. 


A  five-year-old  Wealthy  on  Mailing 
IX  rootstock  at  Amherst ,  Mass.  Note- 
small  stature,  iron  pipe  stake  for 
support,  and  clean  cultivation.  The 
young  lady  is  the  author’s  seven- 
year-old  daughter,  “Sally  ” 

under  several  brand  names.  A 
mixture  .  recommended  by  Purdue 
University  for  home  fruit  plantings 
contains  fermate,  lead  arsenate,  DDT, 
diluex,  talc  and  gulac.  Fermate  is  the 
fungicide  and  the  insecticides  are 
lead  arsenate  and  DDT.  The  other 
ingredients  in  the  mixture  make  it 
suitable  for  spray  purposes,  using  one 
pound  to  each  10  gallons  of  water. 
When  used  as  a  dust,  it  is  diluted 
with  equal  amounts  of  wheat  flour 
and  is  then  suitable  for  use' in  a  hand 
duster. 

The  main  point  here  is  that  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  which  can  be 
counted  on  to  provide  fair  to  good 
insect  and  disease  control  on  small 
trees  with  hand  equipment,  and  these 
can  be  easily  applied.  This  could  not 
be  accomplished  with  large  trees,  with 
equal  ease  and  lowered  expense  on 
small  areas,  which  explains,  at  least 
in  part,  the  all  too  many  neglected 
small  farm  orchards.  Of  course,  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  either  dust  or 
spray  from  May  through  July  are  al¬ 
ways  necessary  for  best  results. 
Treating  at  five  to  seven  day  inter¬ 
vals  has  beeen  markedly  successful, 
and  this  is  not  much  of  a  chore  with 
dwarf  trees.  Early  morning  and  late 
evening  are  particularly  favorable 
periods  for  applying  dusts. 


The  Cigarette  Face 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

April  21,  1900 

The  Cigarette  Face  may  be  known 
at  a  glance — a  listless,  vacant  look, 
prophetic  of  a  brief  and  vacant  life; 
and  the  yellow  finger  tips,  showing 
a  poisoned  system,  tell  the  same  story. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
boy  with  this  habit  stands  no  chance 
in  life  compared  with  one  free  from 
it,  with  body  full  of  spring,  and  some 
snap  in  his  eyes.  This  habit  has  an 
awful  hold  on  its  victims.  Young 
men  getting  off  the  Bridge  or  Ele¬ 
vated  cars,  where  smoking  is  not  al¬ 
lowed,  have  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths,  and  matches  ready  to  light 
the  moment  they  are  on  the  street. 
Office  beys  and  clerks  stick  their 
heads  out  of  windows  or  stand  in 
hallways  to  smoke  for  only  half  a 
minute.  I  walked  a  short  distance 
on  the  street  behind  two  boys  less 
than  13  years  old.  They  were  talking 
earnestly,  not  about  some  wholesome 
sport  like  baseball,  football  or  skat¬ 
ing,  but  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
their  favorite  brands  of  cigarettes. 
The  drink  habit  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  drag 
down  a  young  man  physically  and 
mentally,  so  quickly  and  hopelessly, 
as  cigarettes.  A  boy  14  years  old 
told  me:  “I  have  tried  to  stop,  but 
can’t.”  What  a  pity  to  have  a  hand 
like  this  gripped  on  one’s  throat  in 
life’s  morning! 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 

Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Ready  to  tackle  those  tall  weeds?  You 
can  attach  the  Simplicity  Sickle  Bar 
in  as  little  as  56  seconds  with  Sim¬ 
plicity’s  exclusive,  patented  “Quick- 
Hitch  !’*  .  *l&‘**sr  * 

Built  for  rugged  every  day  use, 
easy  and  economical  to  run,  light  in 
weight,  a  Simplicity  Utility  Tractor 
does  26  farm  jobs,  frees  your  big 
tractor  for  heavy  field  work.  Effi¬ 
ciently  controlled  4  Speed  Drive  gives 
you  the  right  speed  and  power  for 
every  job.  Sturdy  construction,  sound 
engineering,  versatility,  and  depend¬ 
ability  makes  Simplicity  the  hardest 
working  utility  tractor  on  the  market. 
And  when  you  compare  prices  you’ll 
agree  it’s  the  biggest  value.  See  your 
Simplicity  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


DO  26  FARM  JOBS  FASTER,  EASIER 


SIMPLICITY  20TNCH  ' 
BRUSH  AND  LOR  SAW  a 

Fell*  Iraw,  cuts  Heavy  under-  t 
brvsh,  row*  cordwood.  Adjust-  ® 
able  to  horizontal  or  verW-  / 
w  cal  cutting  position.  ± 


NEW  3  H.P.  MODEL  “M" 

Speed  Drive.  Heavy  duty  one  piece 
eel  frame.  Patented  “Quick-Hitch”, 
ully  enclosed  gears  and  many  other 
implicity  pioneered  features.  Briggs  & 
tratton  Model  9  engine  gives  the 
lodel  “M”  Tractor  extra  power  farm- 
:s  prefer.  ,  $215.50* 


implements  Extrd 


NEW  2  H.P.  MODEL  *T* 

A  twin  to  the  ”M”,  designed  for  light¬ 
er  work.  Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  **N” 
Engine.  Patented  “Quick-Hitch”  and 
other  famous  Simplicity  features. 


with  SIMPLICITY  Tractor  and  Implements 

Cultivating,  Weed  Cutting,  Planting  and 
Seeding,  Plowing,  Disc  Harrowing,  Ferti¬ 
lizing,  Spraying,  Working  up  poultry  runs, 
Lawn  Mowing,  Snow  Plowing,  Belt  Work, 
Hauling,  Bulldozing,  Grading,  Felling 
Trees,  Clearing  Brush,  Sawing  Cordwood, 
Opening  and  Closing  Furrows,  Hilling, 
Weeding,  Mulching,  Rolling  Lawns,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay,  Raking  Hay,  Paint  Spraying, 
Emergency  Power  for  operating  milking 
machines,  generators,  elevators  and  com¬ 
pressors. 

WRITE  DEPT.  F-1  for  free  descriptive  folder  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


$149.50*  Implements  Extra  , 

♦Prices  F.  O.  B.  Port  Washington,  Wl*. 
Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast 


DEALERS  WANTED 


A  limited  number  of  choice  dealerships 
still  available.  Sign  up  with  Simplicity  ! 
Write  today  describing  your  sales  and 
service  facilities. 


^implicitq 

AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  GARDEN 
TRACTOR  VALUE 

Simplicity  Manufacturing  Company 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  U.  5.  A. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Fire  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 
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advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kubal  Msw- 
Yorkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Sloth — Today’s  Greatest  Sin 

OF  all  the  sins  to  which  man  is  subject,  the 
one  least  recognizable,  most  easily  ac¬ 
quired,  and  most  reluctantly  admitted  is  the 
sin  of  sloth.  The  normal  person  is  quite  aware 
of  the  commission  of  most  sins.  He  is  held  ac¬ 
countable  by  his  fellowman  and,  more  often 
than  not,  resolves  not  to  repeat  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

But  the  sin  of  sloth  seems  to  occupy  a  special 
category  in  today’s  scheme  of  things.  Most 
people  are  guilty  of  it,  yet  are  not  particularly 
concerned  about  it  and  rarely,  if  ever,  are 
criticized  for  it.  For  no  other  reason  than  that, 
sloth  is  perhaps  the  mid-century’s  greatest 
force  for  evil  —  not  so  much  physical  sloth, 
but  mental  and  moral  sloth. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  age  in  which  we  live  that 
is  the  cause  of  this  laziness.  We  think  solely 
in  terms  of  pensions,  unemployment  insurance, 
disability  benefits,  severance  pay,  government 
loans,  subsidies,  price  supports  and  controls, 
and  a  host  of  other  panaceas,  all  of  them  pre¬ 
sumably  contrived  to  make  this  an  easier 
world  to  live  in.  Then,  too,  we  must  have  a 
complete  variety  of  entertainment  — movies, 
radio,  television,  automobiles,  even  comic 
books,  because  we  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  entertain  ourselves  or  each 
other.  So,  someone  else  must  do  it  for  us. 

None  of  this  makes  the  world  an  easier 
place  in  which  to  live.  Far  from  it.  Instead,  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
being  spoon-fed  —  we  think  by  someone  who 
owes  it  to  us,  whereas,  actually,  it  is  we  who 
are  spoon-feeding  ourselves  far  beyond  our 
abilities  and  resources. 

This  is  bad  business,  especially  here  in 
America  where  we  have  beeh  able  to  make 
such  spectacular  strides  in  science,  industry 
and  agriculture  in  a  relatively  short  span  of 
years.  Yet,  for  all  this  physical  ability  and 
inventive  genius  —  perhaps  because  of  it,  we 
seem  to  have  developed  a  severe  case  of  mental 
and  moral  sloth.  Most  of  us  are  quite  willing 
to  delegate  responsibility  to  others  and,  as  a 
result,  more  and  more  responsibility  comes  to 
rest  in  an  entity  called  government.  Since 
government  in  turn  is  presently  run  by 
politicians,  these  responsibilities  are  gladly 
and  heedlessly  accepted  because  to  do  other¬ 
wise  would  mean  lost  votes.  Eventually,  with 
little  or  no  responsibility  left  to  exercise,  a 
person  loses  his  ability  to  think  for  himself 
or  act  for  himself.  That  is  the  final  penalty  for 
the  sin  of  sloth. 

We  in  America  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
forfeit  all  of  it  in  exchange  for  a  utopian 
security  on  earth,  only  another  word  for  serf¬ 
dom.  Nor  have  we  gone  too  far  down  the  path 
of  slothfulness  to  be  unable  to  turn  back. 
There  is  still  time  and  there  is  still  abundant 
opportunity  to  put  to  work  the  faculties  and 
abilities  with  which  we  have  been  endowed. 
We  have  more  to  do  than  just  eat,  sleep,  work 
as  directed,  and  enjoy  ourselves,  and  we  must 
do  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  New  England  town 
meeting  —  a  true  sample  of  democracy  in 
laction,  a  model  that  can  well  be  used  by 
everyone  everywhere.  It  may  be  an  old 
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fashioned  idea  but  it  works,  and  those  who 
believe  in  it,  work  and  think,  too.  They  realize 
their  responsibilities  and  assume  them.  That 
is  the  antidote  for  sloth. 


Stream  Pollution  and  Fish  Life 

THE  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  un¬ 
limited  up  to  20  per  cent,  but  the  amount 
of  oxygen  that  can  be  held  by  water  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  there  being,  at  most,  only  nine 
parts  of  oxygen  in  every  one  million  parts  of 
water.  Whenever  the  oxygen  content  of  water 
falls  below  five  parts  per  million,  fish  either 
migrate  or  die.  Therefore,  the  margin  between 
the  possible  maximum  amount  of  oxygen  in 
water  and  the  level  at  which  fish  disappear 
is  but  slight.  Sewage  and  industrial  wastes 
which  are  discharged  into  a  stream  require 
oxygen  for  purification,  and  naturally  com¬ 
pete  strenuously  with  fish  life.  Materials  in 
sewage,  as  well  as  industrial  waste  in  sus¬ 
pension,  settle  to  the  waterbed,  forming  sludge 
banks  which  smother  the  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  of  fish. 

Then,  too,  there  are  chemicals  in  industrial 
wastes  that  may  adversely  affect  fish  life  by 
destroying  their  food;  acids  and  alkalis, 
cyanids,  copper,  phenols  and  arsenic,  as  well 
as  various  other  chemicals,  are  all  extremely 
lethal  to  fish.  If  we  want  to  propagate  and 
keep  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water  fish,  it  is 
important  to  consider  all  these  factors  which 
have  such  an  important  influence  on  fish  life. 
There  is  no  use  in  stocking  our  streams  with 
fish  unless  consideration  is  also  given  to  con¬ 
trolling  the  things  that  are  bad  for  fish. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  are 
wasted  annually  in  stocking  and  restocking 
contaminated  waters  with  fish.  An  incinerator 
plant  is  the  place  for  city  sewage.  Industrial 
waste  should  be  reconverted  where  possible, 
or  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not 
a  financial  burden  or  a  health  hazard  to  the 
local  community. 


Pastures  in  the  Northeast 

TT  ERE  in  the  Northeast  farmers  are  vitally 
interested  in  pasture  improvement  pro¬ 
grams.  During  recent  years  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  good  grasses  and  legumes 
can  be  grown  successfully  and  luxuriantly  on 
practically  all  the  tillable  land  in  this  area  and 
that  productive  pastures  will  provide  a 
cheaper  source  of  feed  nutrients  for  both  milk 
and  meat  than  any  other  field  crop. 

It  has  also  been  proven  that  proper 
fertilization  is  the  most  important  aid  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high  quality  roughage,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  pasture.  One  good  example  can 
be  found  in  the  Green  Pastures  Contests  held 
during  the  past  two  years  in  New  England, 
where  the  winners  and  runners-up  were  those 
who  had  applied  proper  amounts  of  suitable 
fertilizers. 

No  pasture  can  take  care  of  itself;  it  must 
be  attended  to  the  same  as  any  other  crop. 
Hay  and  pasture  land  are  interrelated,  and 
may  even  be  interchangeable  on  many  farms. 
The  use  of  a  crop  for  hay,  silage  or  pasture 
gives  flexibility  to  a  dairyman’s  feed  pro¬ 
duction  plan  and  is  therefore  of  real  value  to 
him.  The  present  idea  that  no  single  practice 
is  enough  to  assure  good  pasture  throughout 
the  season  represents  an  important  change  in 
pasture  management.  An  ideal  pasture  plan 
can  be  adopted  by  a  proper  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  the  following  —  (1)  Improved 
permanent  pasture,  (2)  Seeded  pasture  mix¬ 
tures,  (3)  Meadow  aftermath,  and  (4)  Sudan 
grass. 

The  situation  is  different  for  each  farm,  but 
these  four  have  proved  to  be  suitable  for  most 
northeastern  farms. 


The  1949-50  Apple  Crop 

APPLE  growers  have  done  a  good  job  this 
year  in  moving  their  extra  large  crop. 
There  were  12,000,000  bushels  more  to  handle 
than  in  the  1947-48  season,  yet  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  March  1  last  were  4,000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  March  1948.  Prices,  it  is  true,  were 
none  too  high,  but  at  least  the  largest  part  of 
the  crop  was  moved  and  cash  received  in  ex¬ 
change. 

To  the  New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
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Institute  must  go  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  results  achieved.  This  grower  group,  com¬ 
paratively  small,  has  forged  ahead  slowly  and 
quietly  year  after  year  in  its  work  to  obtain  a 
better  market  for  apples.  They  recognize  that 
distribution  is  just  as  important  to  the  farmer 
as  production  and  they  have  put  their  theories 
into  actual  practice.  They  have  learned  the 
value  of  promotion  —  in  the  store,  the  home 
and  the  schoolroom.  While  the  Institute  does 
not  undertake  to  sell  its  members’  apples,  it 
does  do  a  great  deal  to  establish  contacts  and 
market  outlets  for  all  growers,  whether  or 
not  they  are  Institute  members. 

There  are  no  government  price  supports  for 
apples,  yet  the  1949  apple  crop  has  moved 
well.  Here  is  another  instance  where  growers 
themselves  can  do  their  own  job  successfully 
without  any  outside  help.  Potato  growers  could 
do  worse  than  take  a  page  out  of  the  Apple 
Institute’s  book. 


Potato  Imports  Revised 

IT  may  be  that  our  government  officials  are 
coming  to  realize  that  this  country  cannot 
continue  on  indefinitely  as  a  Santa  Claus  at 
all  times  for  all  people.  Popular  indignation 
over  the  potato  scandal  has  finally  made  an 
impression. 

According  to  a  report  from  Switzerland 
where  representatives  of  various  countries  are 
presently  discussing  tariff  questions,  the 
United  States  has  obtained  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  to  restrict  further  importations  of 
potatoes  from  Canada.  Millions  of  bushels  have 
been  pushed  across  our  border  every  year,  but 
many  more  than  usual  since  1947  when 
Canada  was  allowed  to  send  in  a  substantial 
amount  at  half  the  regular  tariff  rate  of  37% 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  As  now  amended, 
under  a  somewhat  complicated  formula  based 
on  our  annual  domestic  potato  consumption, 
all  Canadian  spuds,  over  and  above  the  first 
one  million  bushels,  will  be  subject  to  the 
full  75  cent  tariff  rate.  The  new  arrangement 
becomes  effective  September  15,  1950. 

In  view  of  the  depths  to  which  Uncle  Sam 
has  found  himself  bogged  down  with  burden¬ 
some  trade  treaties,  this  revision  of  the 
Canadian  potato  tariff  can  be  regarded  as  a 
definite  step  forward  in  the  unsnarling  of  our 
very  burdensome  potato  problem. 


What  Farmers  Say 

R.  W.  H.  of  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  certainly  is 
correct  in  saying:  “We  farmers  must  join  our 
forces  and  work  together  like  a  union.”  Just  as 
our  48  States  are  united  in  strength,  only  through 
union  will  dairy  farmers  gain  respect  individ¬ 
ually  as  producers  and  collectively  as  an  organi¬ 
zation.  If  we  organize  strongly  enough  and  do  not 
allow  the  tactics  of  the  distributors  to  divide  us, 
dairy  farmers  do  not  have  to  resort  to  strikes  to 
achieve  economic  security  for  our  families. 

The  distributors  fear  that  the  milk  producer 
will  take  his  message  to  the  consumer.  The  dis¬ 
tributors  cannot  face  public  exposure  of  their  tac¬ 
tics  of  squeezing  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  consumer  on  the  other. 

It  is  only  by  organizing  on  a  community  basis, 
with  the  ultimate  control  resting  in  the  individual 
farmer  and  with  the  community  organizations 
united  into  a  strong,  democratically  controlled 
central  assembly,  that  we  can  achieve  our  goal  of 
a  fair  share  of  the  milk  dollar.  E.  R. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


I  subscribe  to  six  farm  papers  but,  needless  to 
say,  I  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  the  best  of  all. 
It  has  never  been  led  astray,  but  adheres  to  its 
original  thought  in  mind  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  farmer  by  protecting  him  from  unfair 
legislation  and  power-grabbing  monopolies,  also 
from  slick  agents  who  prey  on  the  innocent. 

New  York  m.  E. 


Brevities 

“I  remember  the  days  of  old;  I  meditate  on  all 
thy  works;  I  muse  on  the  work  of  thy  hands.  — 
Psa.  143:5. 

Constant  culling  of  non-productive  droopy 
birds  is  good  business.  It  is  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  poultry  diseases. 

Lambs  under  two  months  of  age  should  not  be 
treated  for  internal  parasites.  However,  all  other 
members  of  the  farm  flock  should  be  drenched 
with  a  suitable  phenothiazine  solution  in  the 
Spring  and  again  in  the  Fall. 

Cows  that  get  safely  settled  with  calf  between 
50  to  100  days  after  calving  usually  have  a  ma¬ 
terially  higher  average  milk  yield  than  if  they 
conceive  either  earlier  or  later.  It  is  therefore  a 
profitable  practice  to  breed  the  dairy  cows  on  their 
first  heat  period  following  the  50th  day  after 
calving. 
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MORE  P  O  W  E  R  than  ever! 
GREATER  VALUE  than  ever ! 


Who  Works  Harder  Than  a  Farmer? 

# 

What  Works  Harder  Than  a  Chevrolet  Truck? 


Chevrolet  P*L  trucks  were 
built  to  work.  With  the  most 
powerful  engines  ever  built  by 
Chevrolet,  they  have  what  it 
takes  to  handle  your  hauling 
jobs— faster,  better. 

Chevrolet  P*L  trucks  are 
built  to  last.  Their  advance  de¬ 
sign  and  sturdy  construction 
take  tough  loads  and  the 
roughest  roads. 


Chevrolet  P*L  trucks  are  far 
ahead.  Check  them  for  pay- 
load,  performance,  popularity, 
price.  They  are  far  ahead  in 
every  feature  that  matters 
to  farmers. 

Chevrolet  P*L  trucks  are 
better  than  ever.  Always  pow¬ 
erful,  always  a  buy,  now  they 
give  you  more  power  and 
greater  value  than  ever. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


P*L 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  TRUCKS 


Pe 


erformance  Leaders  f opularity  Leaders 


R 


* 


l 


Fayload  Leaders 

For  low  operating  costs  per  ton  mile, 
smart  buyers  choose  Chevrolet  P»L 
trucks.  They  are  advance  designed  to 
cut  running  and  repair  costs.  Their 
rugged  construction  lets  you  deliver 
the  goods  with  real  reductions  in 
operating  expense. 


On  the  hills  or  on  the  straightaway, 
the  efficient  new  Chevrolet  P»L  trucks 
are  far  ahead  in  performance.  They 
give  you  high  pulling  power  over  a 
wide  range  of  usable  road  speeds — 
and  high  acceleration  to  cut  down 
total  trip  time. 


In  every  postwar  year  truck  cus¬ 
tomers  have  bought  more  Chevrolets 
than  any  other  make  of  truck — con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  owner  satisfac¬ 
tion  they  have  earned  through  the 
years — proof  that  Chevrolet  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  wanted  truck. 


p!  r 

Ir/ce  Leaders 

From  low  selling  price  to  high  resale 
value,  you’re  money  ahead  with 
Chevrolet  trucks.  Chevrolet’s  rock- 
bottom  initial  cost — outstandingly  low 
cost  of  operation  and  upkeep — and 
high  trade-in  value,  all  add  up  to  the 
lowest  price  for  you. 


Plus  all  these  I  Ll/S  features:  TWO  GREAT  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES:  the  new  105-h.p.  Load-Master  and  the  improved 
92-h.p.  Thrift-Master— to  give  you  greater  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  THE  NEW  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR:  smoother,  quicker 
acceleration  response  •  DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH  for  easy  action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS  for  fast,  smooth 
shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES— 5  times  more  durable  than  spiral  bevel  type  •  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES— for  complete  driver  control 
•  WIDE -BASE  WHEELS  for  increased  tire  mileage  •  ADVANCE-DESIGN  STYLING  with  the  "Cab  that  Breathes”  •  BALL-TYPE  STEERING  for 

easier  handling  •  UNIT-DESIGN  BODIES  —  precision  built. 
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New  Brunswick  Grange  Member 
Wins  County  Fair  Cooking  Prize 


Mrs.  Dominika  Serick  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  is 
one  of  Middlesex  County’s  foremost  cooks — and  she  has 
the  trophies  to  prove  it.  Winner  of  countless  cooking  prizes 
in  the  past  30  years,  Mrs.  Serick  is  a  member  of  Coast 
Brunswick  Grange  #15  and  at  present  is  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  of  Middlesex -Somerset 
Pomona  Grange  #13.  Prize-winner  Mrs.  Serick  says:  “Like 
almost  everything,  learning  to  be  a  good  cook  takes  experi¬ 
ence.  It  also  takes  the  very  best  ingredients.  When  you  bake 
at  home,  you  have  to  use  a  good,  peppy  yeast  to  get  good 
results.  I’ve  been  using  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  since  I  started 
cooking  years  ago  and  I’ll  never  use  any  other.  It’s  fast  and 
lively  and  I  know  it  won’t  ever  let  me  down.” 

Yes — prize-winning  cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s  Yeast. 


Kitchen  helper  scours 
pots,  pans  like  anything. 

‘Can’t  keep  house  with¬ 
out  it.”  Send  for  your  free 
sample  and  get  new  fasci¬ 
nating  catalog  of  house¬ 
hold  items.  Our  45th  year 
pleasing  folks  by  mail. 

DEPT.  B4 

DAVIS  OF  DOVER 

MASSACHUSETTS 


eo  YDS. 

IN  ALL  PATTERNS  AND  COLORS 

Save  Mcrey!  Torn  your  old  things  into  stunning 
n*w  creations  with  our  luxurious  assortment  of 
laces.  Hundreds  of  uses  for  lingerie,  baby's  things, 
blouses,  dresses,  aprons,  curtains,  tablecloths,  bed¬ 
spreads,  etc.  Exquisite  lace,  eyelet  embroidery  and 
assorted  trimmings.  All  brand  new  Vi”  to  2"  wide. 
1  to  5-yard  lengths.  ORDER  TODAY!  C.O.O.'s 
accopted.  Morey  Back  Guarantee! 

HOMECRAFTS 

80  E.  1 1 th  St.,  Dept.  RN-15,  New  York  3 


Oshkosh  Filter  fr  Softener  Co..  Oshkosh,  Wis 


The  DIAMOND 
ron  Removes' 
filter  takes  out 
ab  rustond  other 
foreign  matter 
eaving  wate* 
crystal-clear  one 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lo;. 
Write  fordfree 
booklet  giving 
full  information 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls,  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationery  and  Rose  Scented  Notes. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1274,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  OUTSTANDING 

ROSES 

of  195© 

Guaranteed  to  bloom  from  June  ' til  November 

Plant  these  most  popular  Everblooming  Roses  NOW  for  a  spectacular  display  of  breath¬ 
taking  beauty  this  summer.  They  are  guaranteed  to  please  you — or  your  money  back. 

CONDESA  DE  SASTAGO.  Spectacular!  Fiery  copper-red  inside,  rich  yellow  outside. 
ETOILE  DE  HOLLANDE.  Immense  buds.  Very  fragrant.  Bright  red  with  velvety  sheen. 
PICTURE.  Velvety  clear  rose-pink,  with  undertones  of  salmon.  Yery  double. 

ROSLYN.  Deep  golden-yellow  flowers,  borne  singly  on  long  strong  stems. 
CALEDONIA.  Very  double,  wax-white,  large  flowers.  An  abundant  bloomer. 

Strong  Hardy  Bushes,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1  .  .  .  $1.25  each  Postpaid 

- EVERBLOOMING  ROSE  COLLECTION - 

5  plants  (one  of  each  listed  above) . $5.50  Postpaid 

10  plants  (two  of  each  listed  above) . $10.00  Postpaid 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


A  Weed  Upon  the  Windowsill 

I  saw  a  lady  planting  seed.  She  first  plucked  up  a  tiny  weed 
And  threw  it  on  the  grass  to  wilt.  I  picked  it  up  with  joy  and  built 
A  home  for  it  of  precious  jade,  and  then  I  put  it  in  the  shade. 

So  now,  upon  my  windowsill,  the  tiny  castoff  soon  will  fill 
A  lonely  place  within  my  heart:  I  wonder  what  that  weed  will  start. 
New  York  — -  Marion  Leale  Sharp 


My  Grandmothers,  Two  Little  Girls ,  on  April  15, 1865 


In  1865  my  grandmothers  were 
little  girls,  one  in  New  York  State, 
one  in  Maryland.  Anna  had  dressed 
herself  warmly  on  the  morning  of 
April  15th,  for  it  was  still  cold  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  Far  away  in  Balti¬ 
more  little  Emmy’s  mother  buttoned 
her  into  the  pretty  red  merino,  and 
tied  a  white  apron  over  it. 

Anna  was  sitting  in  the  buggy  be¬ 
sides  her  father,  murmuring  her 
lessons  on  the  way  to  school  in  the 
North,  when  Emmy  took  her  primer 
and  ran  down  the  three  steps  of  her 
Southern  home  from  dining  room 
to  kitchen  to  find  Lucinda.  Maybe  if 
Lucinda  saw  what  hard  ABC’s  she 
had  to  learn,  she  would  give  her  a 
cookie.  Way  upstairs  you  could  smell 
the  cookies  baking.  But  Lucinda 
wasn’t  in  the  kitchen;  she  was  out 
in  the  yard  talking  excitedly  over  the 
fence  to  the  Andersons’  Jane  and  an¬ 
other  freed  slave  from  down  the 
street. 

Just  as  Emmy  paused  to  listen  to  a 
strange  sound,  the  sound  of  bells 
tolling  all  over  Baltimore,  Anna  was 
noticing  a  crowd  around  the  Lock- 
port  post  office,  and  the  flag  standing 
at  halfmast  above.  Anna’s  father  got 
out  of  the  buggy  and  went  over  to 
the  post  office.  Anna  heard,  at  the 
edge  of  the  grumbling  tangled  voices, 
one  casually  brutal  voice:  “Well, 
good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish,  I  say. 
The  country’ll  be  better  off  without 
him.” 


.  But  the  dusky  Lucinda  came 
through  the  kitchen  door  with  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  regular 
shiny  tears  like  her  own,  thought 
little  white  Emmy. 

Anna  saw  her  father  leave  the 
Lockport  crowd,  his  lips  tight  and 
his  eyes  looking  at  nothing.  He  got 
into  the  buggy  and  shook  the  reins. 
“Who’s  dead,  father?  Who?”  Anna 
almost  whispered. 

But  Lucinda  was  saying  to  Emmy, 
“Run  upstairs,  chil’,  and  tell  yo’ 
mammy  they’s  killed  Uncle  Abe.” 

Louise  Thomas 


Handsome  Hedges 

A  handsome  hedge  is  a  hem  to 
the  lawn,  I  think,  or  like  a  ruffle  on 
a  gown,  for  it  supplies  the  finishing 
touch  to  complete  the  pattern. 

Though  California  hedges  may  be 
of  Calla  lilies,  or  even  of  fuchsias, 
with  us  the  privet,  arbor  vitae  and 
barberry  grow  into  thick  luxuriance; 
a  hemlock  hedge  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
For  flowering  plants,  lilacs  are  ideal 
in  a  high  and  long  growing  border. 
Some  day  I  want  a  Rosa  hugonis 
hedge,  called  the  Golden  Rose  of 
China,  with  its  feathery  foliage  and 
abundance  of  single  yellow  flowers 
that  open  in  May  along  arching 
branches.  Here  is  a  hedge  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  and  to  hold  within  itself  a 
lovely  garden  and  security. 

Belle  M.  Drake 


Cool  Ideas  in  New  Summer  Patterns  and  Book 


2038  —  CRISP  TAILOR  TOUCH  in  this  shirtwaist  frock  that  you  will  live  in  —  and 
love!  Smart  lines  beg  to  be  done  over  and  over  in  any  of  the  season’s  newest  fabrics. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  39-in.  20c. 


2060  —  SOFT  SCALLOPS  FIT  this  pretty  picture  of  yourself  in  this  charming  dress, 
smooth  and  trimmed  at  the  sleeve,  neckline,  and  two  patch  pockets.  Easily  made  too: 
Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

1240  —  WIDE  LACY  EDGINGS  easy  to  crochet  on  handkerchiefs,  dainty  with  pine¬ 
apple,  lover’s  knot,  Irish  crochet  and  flower  designs.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

1282  —  DANCING  SUNNY  SISTERS  are  crocheted  and  joined  to  make  this  delightful 
chair  set.  A  gift  always  to  be  admired.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2527  —  COOL  PRINCESS  WITH  BOLERO  for  Sumrare  days,  on  and  off  with  sun  and 
breeze.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  2%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

NEW  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBERS  PLAINLY;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y,  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  25c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  75c.) 
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For  Smooth,  Creamy, 
Perfect  Cake  Icings 
Every  Time— 


Try  DR.  BARRON'S 

New  FOOT 


:  hart 


ON  A  PILLOW! 


Do  your  feett _ 

When  you  walk  or  stand?  Or.  Barron’*  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  reliefl  Relieve  painful 

pressure  from  CALLOUSES,  CORNS.  SORE 
HEELS.  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
feet — help  support  WEAK  AJRCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy',  ventilated.  Wear 
in  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
...  I  cap  walk  or  stand  for  hours.”— O’.  S.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98,  we 
pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  back  If  no  blessed  reliefl  FREE— Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 
with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mail  NOWI 

ORTHO,  INC..  DEPT.  5-AE, 

2700  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


&u4it( uut&d  Mains 

j.m.  Iobstsks 


Shipped  lor  date  you  specify  —  prepaid  to 
your  door  in  Ready-Io-Cook  Container- 
Maine's  best,  tasticitlivelobsten,  Average 
weight  1  lb.  each.  Order  today  or  write 
for  folder. 


8  Lobsters,  V,  pk.  steamer  clems  $13.35 
10  Lobsters  $13.80  SO  Lobsters  $81.2$ 


SALTWATER  FARM 

^^oj^^^^^^^^^^Dem*riseotU^M*ln^^^ 

A  land  bank  mortgage 


Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to 
Pay.  Low  Interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to 

meet  farmers’  credit  needs.  Without  obligation 

write  for  further  details  to  — 

FEDERAL  LANO  BANK. 

310  T  STATE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD  2.  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — 'Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 
Photo  Service,  Room  5C,  25  N,  George,  York,  Pa, 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT,  Tremendous  demand. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS. 
BOX  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handier  afters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 
From  April  to  November,  mainly 
garden  items  appear  here.  Handi¬ 
craft  items  are  held  for  Fall-Winter 
season.  p.  s. 


I’ll  send  slips  of  coleus,  geraniums, 
Christmas  cactus;  also  gloxinia 
leaves  in  season,  etc.,  for  Achimenes 
bulbs  or  tubers.  —  mrs,  c.  h.,  Vt. 


If  you  send  white  double  petunias, 
Martha  Washington  geranium  slips  or 
cushion  mums,  I’ll  send  amaryllis 
bulbs.  —  n.  s.  h.,  Me. 


Let’s  correspond  about  gardens, 
houseplants,  or  tropical  fish,  especial¬ 
ly  guppies  —  MRS.  R.  M.,  N.  J. 


For  each  two  leaves  of  a  named 
African  violet  (different  from  those 
I  have),  I’ll  send  a  feed  sack  big 
enough  for  an  apron.  —  miss  v.  b., 
Penn  a. 


For  hyacinth  or  glad  bulbs,  I’ll  give 
shell  jewelry.  —  c.  b.  t.,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  exchange  my  various  house- 
plant  slips  for  what  have  you.  — 
MRS.  L.  r.,  Mass. 


Would  like  colored  glassware  for 
my  geranium,  begonia,  etc.,  slips,  or 
prewar  quilt  pieces.  —  mrs.  l.  d.  w., 
N.  Y. 


Can’  you  send  double  flowering 
Ferraria,  red  flowering  dogwood,  or 
blue  Rose  of  Sharon  for  my  Rosa 
hugonis,  Amorpha  or  Sorbaria?  — 
mrs.  D.  T.  K.,  Conn. 


Does  anyone  have  an  old-fashioned 
plant,  the  Crowsfoot?  I’ll  copy  off 
one  or  two  of  my  fine  recipes  for  a 
slip  of  it.  —  MRS.  h.  a.  w.,  Pa. 

I’d  like  to  get  glad  or  dahlia  bulbs, 
or  rag  dolls  and  other  small  dressed 
inexpensive  dolls.  What  would  you 
want?  —  mrs.  j.  r.  p.,  Mich. 


Past  50  and  alone  in  the  world,  I’d 
enjoy  getting  letters.  —  mrs.  a.  c.  g., 
N.  Y. 


For  your  Aconite,  jasmine,  heather 
or  honeysuckle  (all  Winter  kinds),  or 
Christmas  rose  or  Oriental  witch 
hazel,  I’ll  send  crocheted  potholders 
or  handkerchiefs.  —  h.  h.,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  send  morning  glory  seed  pack¬ 
ets  or  fancy  buttons  for  old  greeting 
cards.  —  d.  h.  s.,  Mass. 


Summer  Fashion  Book  Ail 
Ready  for  You 


Just  out!  THE  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK! 
Fresh  new  fashions  for  warm  days  ahead, 
with  emphasis  on  smart  simplicity  that 
makes  for  easy  sewing.  Over  150  practical 
pattern  designs  for  every  age  and  occasion. 

The  prettiest  clothes  for  Summer  events; 
and  visiting  ensembles  compact  to  pack. 
Frocks  to  make  from  the  new  summer 
sheers,  or  gay,  splashy  cotton  prints,  crease- 
resistant  linens  and  the  cottons  that  tub  and 
tub  for  women,  girls  and  the  tots. 

With  the  help  of  this  book  you  can  plan 
for  your  summer  needs  for  town  and 
country,  desk  to  date,  stay-at-home  and  go- 
to-market;  for  youngsters’  play  togs,  party 
pretties.  Also  a  bridal  dress  and  styles  for 
wedding  guests.  In  fact,  the  most  complete 
collection  you’ll  find  in  any  pattern  book. 

Send  for  your  copy  now:  Summer  Fashion 
Book,  20c. 

Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1, 
N,  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax 
over  25c;  2o  tax  on  orders  over  75c.) 


for  YOU. . .  that  $22.95  look 


...  FOR  ONLY 


5g95 


That  expensive  look... that  quality  feel... 
straight  from  sunny,  glamorous  Florida 


Pink, 
Maize, 
Lt.  Blue, 
Navy. 


Deliciously  feminine  with  eight  fabulous 
gores  of  snowy  white  embroidered  pique 
going  round  and  round  .  .  .  clever 
convertible  lapel  jacket  to  be  worn 
open  or  closed  .  .  .  walk  in  it— sport  in  it 
dance  in  it— dine  in  it .  ,  .  you'll  love  it  with  the 
jacket  on  or  off  .  .  .  fine  combed  *Sanforized 
broadcloth  .  .  .  Navy,  Lt.  Blue,  Pink,  Maize. 


Sizes  10-12-14-16-18-20 


*  Shrinkage  less  than  1% 


f^yXA^dUx  ,  Ivtc  .  ^ 


FLORIDA  FASHIONS,  INC.,  SANFORD  377  FLORIDA 

I  will  pay  postman  $8.95  plus  postage  and  C.O.D, 
charges.  I  may  return  purchase  within  tO  days  if 
not  satisfied.  You  may  enclose  purchase  price  plus 
only  20c  postage,  saving  CO.D.  fee.  (Same  refund 


privilege.) 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 

1  Address. 

I 
I 
I 


Quart,  Size  1st  Color  Choice  2nd  Color  Choice 


No.  8895  1  |  | 


Nome. 


■  Slate . 


City  &  Zone  . . - 

□  C.O.D.  □  Check  or  Money  Order  Enclosed 


fC) 


MONTROSE  offers  you  — 

•  Christian  fellowship  •  accred¬ 
ited  Jr.  -  Sr.  H.S.  courses  •  live 
social  and  sports  program  •  13- 
acre  campus  •  attractive  dorms 

•  5-  and  7-day  resident  and  day 
school  enrollment  •  reasonable 
rates. 


The  Montrose  School 


|  136  Oofc  Lone.  Essex  Fells,  N.  J.  p 


DURABLE  OIL  PAINTS 

White,  aluminum,  red.  maroon,  green, 
gray,  cream,  brown,  orange,  blue,  buff, 
black,  yellow.  Easy  brushing  on  wood, 
metal,  masonry,  outside  or  inside.  Spray- 
able.  1  gal.  cans  $2.95;  5  gal.  buckets 
$13.45.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Everything  in 
painting  materials.  Paints  made  to  order. 
Write  us  your  needs  and  save  money. 

VERSATILE  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Mrs.) 

PINE  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


NYLONS 


Originally  manufactured  tor  U.  S.  Gov’t  under  rigid 
inspection.  Brand  New,  Durable  Strong  quality,  37 
inches  wide.  White  only.  Perfect  for  dresses,  blouses, 
curtains,  uniforms,  and  dozens  of  other  uses.  It’s  easy 
to  dye,  to  launder,  never  needs  Ironing,  dries  one 
hour.  Send  check  or  M.  O.  today.  Immediate  delivery. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  95e  per  yd.  Minimum  order  4 
Yards.  If  C.O.D.  Send  $1  deposit.  On  orders  of  10 
yards  or  more:  88c  per  yard.  AMERICAN  AGENCY, 
799 -Y  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y. 


1 


DELICIOUS,  FLUFFY 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in¬ 
gredients...  no  need  to  dis¬ 
appoint  your  family  in  the 
treat  you  promised  l  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  muffins 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


enjoy  a  rnrrrr  direct  from 

BETTER  rElEi  THE  ROASTER 

5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Percolator,  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS^  BIG  A SSO 
WENT.  SI  00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C  O 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM. 
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Food — The  Lifeline  of  America 

By  Paul  S,  Willis 


Americans  are  the  best  fed  people  in  the  world 
—  that  is  the  reputation  they  enjoy.  The  past 
century’s  story,  from  farmer  to  grocer,  of  food 
production  and  distribution  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  justifiable  pride  for  all  concerned.  Farm 
crop  markets  have  broadened,  and  distribution 
has  extended,  to  the  point  where  homemakers  of 
1850  would  be  amazed  at  the  1950  totals  in  nu¬ 
tritious  foods  that  reach  the  American  home. 

Yet  today’s  famous  names  in  the  food  industry 
had  their  obscure  pioneer  beginnings.  Swift  began 
his  career  by  butchering  a  steer  and  selling  it 
house  to  house  from  a  little  red  wagon.  H.  J. 
Heinz  used  a  basement  workshop  to  produce  the 
first  of  his  “57  varieties.”  Colgate  made  the  first 
“store  soap”  in  a  little  New  York  shop.  Burnett 
compounded  his  first  bottle  of  vanilla  extract  m 
the  back  room  of  his  Boston  pharmacy.  These  are 
but  a  few.  From  these  humble  beginnings,  how¬ 
ever,  grew  the  nation’s  largest  industry.  As  the 
wags  put  it,  “even  General  Foods  started  as  a 

Private.”  . 

But  the  most  significant  of  these  men’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  American  scene  lie  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  nutrition  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  health.  Each  time  I  hear  the 
song  “I  Want  a  Gal  Just  Like  the  Gal  That 
Married  Dear  Old  Dad,”  I  think  of  the  days  when 
the  American  woman  necessarily  spent  most  of 
the  day  in  her  kitchen,  literally  slaving  over  a  hot 
range  in  order  to  provide  adequately  for  her 
family.  The  kitchen  is  a  fine  place  for  a  woman 
to  be  who,  personally,  has  her  family’s  welfare  at 
heart,  but  her  number  of  hours  in  that  important 
room  has  been  greatly  reduced  today,  and  has 
made  her  life  healthier,  longer,  more  varied  and 

pleasanter.  ,  , 

When  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  back  in  1850,  prepared  and  processed  foods 
were  few  and  far  between.  The  ones  which  had 
reached  the  market  were  so  limited  in  distri¬ 
bution  that  their  advantages  could  be  enjoyed 
only  by  families  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  manufacturing  plant.  Farm  women  made 
their  own  soap,  baked  bread  after  having  ground 
wheat  into  flour,  butchered  meat  and  poultry  and, 
during  the  warmest  months  of  the  year,  had  no 
choice  but  to  preserve  all  the  foods  possible  to 
keep  the  family  over  the  Winter.  In  their  spare 
time,  they  chopped  wood,  made  candles,  in  some 
places  shot  Indians,  bore  children  and  raised  them. 

But  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  and  the 
need  for  feeding  Northern  soldiers  in  the  South, 
provided  the  immediate  impetus  to  the  food  pro¬ 
cessing  industry.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
pioneers  were  soon  hard  at  work  developing 
packaged  food  and  grocery  products  which  one 
day  were  to  take  so  much  of  the  compulsory  work 
load  from  the  shoulders  of  American  women. 
With  food  resources  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  in 
the  effort  to  meet  the  demand,  many  contractors 
turned  to  processing  foods  which  could  be  easily 
transported  to  the  field  of  war. 

Thus  thousands  of  people  came  to  have  their 
first  taste  of  processed  foods.  Soldiers  ate  them  in 
army  camps,  sailors  ate  them  abroad  gunboats, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  served  them  in 
the  hospitals. 

Going  back  home,  service  men  asked  for  them 
in  the  stores  and  told  their  friends  about  them. 
The  demand  grew  and  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history  processing  plants  began  moving 
inland  from  their  original  locations  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  Plants  were  built  at  such  places  as 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  and  other  points  near 
the  Middle  West  sources  of  supply. 

While  many  new  processing  plants  were  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  Civil  War,  the  only  great 
improvement  in  production  methods  made  at  that 
time  was  the  use  of  chemicals  to  get  higher 
temperatures  for  processing.  Most  of  the  washing, 
peeling  and  preparing  of  foods  was  still  done 
entirely  by  hand.  When  peace  came  in  1865,  how¬ 
ever,  processors  began  to  develop  machinery 
which  would  perform  these  tasks  more  efficiently 
and  in  a  more  sanitary  manner.  The  15  years 
following  the  war  was  a  busy  and  highly  im¬ 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  the  American 
food  industry. 

The  industry’s  growth  since  that  time  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  all  of  us  by  the  display  in  the 
grocery  store  today  of  the  thousands  of  attrac¬ 
tively  packaged,  wholesome  food  products  which 
are  ready  for  serving  in  minimum  time.  Canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  frozen  foods,  baby  foods, 
prepared  desserts,  cake  mixes,  fruit  juices,  fresh 
baked  goods,  pre-packaged  produce  and  meat  — 
all  would  have  astounded,  but  made  life  much 
easier  for,  our  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

These  products,  and  many,  many  more,  are 
brought  to  the  people  of  America  through  a 
system  of  mass  production  and  mass  distribution 
which  is  unequalled  for  its  efficiency  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  not  only  has  made  thousands  of 
quality  food  products  available  to  the  people  every 
day  of  the  year,  it  has  also  made  them  available 
at  prices  which  almost  every  American  family 
can  afford. 

This  gigantic  food  supply  system  has  been  aptly 
described  as  “The  Life  Line  of  America” — the  line 
of  essential  processes  between  food  in  the  field 
and  food  on  the  table.  Its  important  segments 
include  the  modern  farm  itself,  the  research 
laboratories,  the  manufacturing  plants,  transpor¬ 
tation  lines  and  wholesale  and  retail  distributors. 
Each  has  made  important  contributions  to  the 
ogress  of  the  overall  food  supply  industry. 


In  recording  that  industry’s  growth  from  its  humble 
beginnings  to  its  current  $52  billion  a  year  volume, 
however,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  progress  in  the 
development  of  processed  foods  has  been  accompanied 
by  like  progress  in  the  science  of  nutrition.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  to  finance  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  research  scientists  in  plant  laboratories, 
universities  and  medical  centers.  From  this  work  has 
come  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
food  which  contribute  most  to  good  nutrition  and 
public  health.  The  processor  employs  this  basic 
knowledge  to  make  certain  that  these  properties  are 
not  lost  in  the  processing  operation,  or  that  they 
are  restored  after  processing  when  loss  is  inevitable. 

And  what  of  the  future?  The  trend  and  pattern  of 
change  appear  to  be  well  defined.  More  and  moi'e 
convenience  items  will  find  their  way  to  the  shelves 
of  the  modern  and  attractive  “one  stop”  food  market. 
Laborious  and  lengthy  chores,  which  still  plague  the 
farm  woman  and  her  city  cousins,  will  disappear  in 
the  wake  of  further  progress  by  canners,  frozen  food 
packers  and  in  the  pre-packaging  of  meats,  fi'uits  and 
vegetables. 


April  15,  1950 

As  to  the  homemaker  herself,  she  will  have 
and  more  time  to  put  into  the  planning  and  organ! 
ing  of  her  household  duties,  thus  to  carry  them  J 
with  comfortable  efficiency.  Also  she  will  be  able! 
spend  more  time  on  her  family’s  interests  in  and  j 
of  the  house,  and  on  her  own  interests  in  chua 
community,  educational,  garden  and  hobby  activita 
I  think  she  will  approve.  ■ 


Greet  Spring  Housecleaning 
With  Plans  Made 

Spring  housecleaning  always  brings  up  the 
portant  matter  of  putting  away  woolens.  The 
items  are  woolen  blankets  and  storing  them  after! 
thorough  washing  job  on  a  sunny  breezy  day 
ideal.  M.  M.  S.  tells  us  how  she  does  at  home  a  p 
fessional  job  on  blankets.  B.  C.  tells  what  she  d< 
with  the  little  woolen  articles.  D.  W.  gives  added  id 
for  housecleaning  that  save  time  and  energy. 

To  Wash  Woolen  Blankets 

A  few  tested  scientific-  rules  for  this  work  can  b| 
be  followed  by  understanding  first  what  the  make! 
of  a  blanket  is.  A  new  wool  blanket  contains  hundref 
of  tiny  air  cells  concealed  by  a  soft  nap.  Each  of  thd 
air  cells  acts  as  an  insulator  against  the  cold  frd 
the  outside,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  hold  heat] 


human  body.  When  these  cells  are  destroyed,  a 
.  e  percentage  of  the  warming  value  of  the  blanket 
sone  To  preserve  those  air  cells  and  the  precious 
J  is  the  reason  for  careful  laundering.  Many  things 
n  destroy  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  a  wool 
mnket  but  improper  laundering  and  drying  are  re- 
jonsible  for  more  destruction  than  all  other  mis¬ 
ses  combined. 

For  finest  results,  fill  the  tub  to  the  water  line 
■nth  lukewarm  water.  Add  mild  soap  or  a  safe 
iptersent  recommended  for  washing  wool  and  dis- 
dve  thoroughly.  Add  enough  soap  or  detergent  to 
iroduce  a  four  inch  standing  suds.  This  keeps  the 
blanket  buoyed  up  in  the  water  while  dissolving  the 
rt  and  will  do  it  with  less  vigorous  water  action. 
>lenty  of  suds  keeps  nap  from  matting.  Maintain  this 
bur  inch  suds  during  entire  washing  period.  Two  to 
lour  minutes  of  actual  machine  action  should  re¬ 
move  all  usual  soil. 

Never  try  to  wash  more  than  one  blanket  at  a  time 
overcrowding  retards  the  water  action,  and  water 
ction  is  what  removes  the  soil  from  fabric  in  our 
lodern  washing  machines.  Too,  overcrowding  has  a 
>ndency  to  mat  the  nap,  cause  shrinkage,  and  de- 
iiroy  the  air  cell  texture.  If  the  binding  shows  soil 
fter  the  washing  is  completed,  scrub  it  with  a 
oapy,  soft  bristled  brush. 

Next,  and  this  is  important,  rinse  the  blanket  three 
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NOW  IN  EVERY  BAG  OF 

Pillsbury 

ill  9  Top  PSIZE-WIMNG  RECM 


Adapted  for  your  use  by  Ann  Pillsbury 

Ever  since  our  Grand  National  "Bake-off”  at  th 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  post  cards  and  letters  hav 
been  pouring  in,  asking  for  the  prize- winning  recipes 
Now,  all  nine  of  them  are  ready  and  waiting  fo 
you,  right  inside  every  bag  of  our  Pillsbury’s  Bes 
Flour.  Each  recipe  was  specially  submitted  for  us 
with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Each  recipe  is  arranged  fo 


GST 


in  Pillsbury’s  *100,000  SSL 
RECIPE  MD  BAKIM  COMET 

you  in  simple,  easy-to-follow,  step-by-step  form. 

I  know  that  you’ll  find  these  recipes  every  bit 
as  interesting  as  I  did  .  .  .  and  that  you’ll  want 
to  try  them  soon. 


Director,  Pillsbury’s  Home  Service 


*10,000  WINNER .  . .  Starlight  Mint  Surprise 

Cookies ,  submitted  by  Miss  Laura  Rott,  Naper¬ 
ville,  Illinois.  Wait  till  you  taste  the  chocolate 
mint  surprise  that’s  baked  right  into  these  cookies! 


$ 4,000  WINNER  . . .  Aunt  Carrie's  Bonbon  Cab 
submitted  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sprague,  San  Marine 
Calif.  Here  is  a  particularly  delicate  and  lusciou 
chocolate  cake— wonderful-looking,  too. 


U.000  WINNER..  .  Crusty  Dinner  Rolls,  by 
Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Reseland,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Golden  brown  and  crisp  on  the  outside — white  and 
tender-textured  inside. 


*1,000  WINNER  .  .  Sea-Foam  Nut  Squares,  by 
Mrs.  Eddie  R.  Wagoner,  Bryan,  Texas.  Delicious 
as  sea-foam  divinity,  with  a  wonderful  "chewinesgj* 
all  their  own. 


*1,000  WINNER..  .Deauville  Dumplings, 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Maley ,  Osborn,  O.  A  seasoning  jrlC 
and  a  currant  "surprise”  make  these  extra- 
dumplings  perfect  with  chicken  or  meat  sU'f 


•t.ooo  winner  . .  .Jonquil  Sponge  Cake,  by 
Mrs.  Estella  Worley,  Los  Angeles,  California.  So 
beautiful  it  needs  no  frosting — only  swirls  of 
Whipped  cream. 


times  in  lukewarm  water.  A  quick,  drastic  change,  in 
water  temperature,  or  air  temperature  for  drying,  is 
ruinous  to  wool,  causing  shrinkage,  matting  of  the 
nap,  crushing  of  the  air  cells,  and  a  hard  and  scratchy 
surface.  Gone  are  the  fluffy  feel  and  look,  also  much 
of  the  warmth.  Therefore  never  rinse  in  hot  or 
cold  waters. 

Drying  is  best  done  on  a  mild,  breezy  sunny  day. 
Quick  drying  is  important.  Do  not  hang  outdoors  if 
freezing  or  very  cold;  do  not  hang  near  stove  or 
radiator  to  dry.  Such  temperatures  are  as  bad  as  cold 
and  hot  water.  I  pick  the  right  day;  hang  the  blanket, 
without  clothespins,  over  two  lines;  shift  the  blanket 
frequently  on  the  lines  during  drying  and  gently 
stretch  it  into  original  shape  while  damp. 

When  completely  dry,  press  the  blanket  carefully 
with  a  warm  iron;  but  this  is  not  necessary  if  you 
prefer  not;  simply  press  the  bindings  then.  Store  in 
a  mothproof  place.  Oh!  And  never  lay  other  articles 
on  top  of  a  pile  of  lovely  clean  wool  blankets. 

Mary  M.  Smith 


Small  Woolen  Things 

My  scheme  for  storing  these  may  surprise  you. 
Just  a  common  glass  fruit  jar  with  a  tight  fitting  lid 
that  you  can  seal  makes  an  ideal  storage  place  for 
those  small  woolen  articles  you  have  to  store  away 


*50,000  WINNER 

Pillsbury’s  $50,000  No-Knead 
Water-Rising  Twists,  submitted 
by  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Smafield,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  These  unusual  sweet 
rolls  rise  either  in  water— or  by 
the  regular  method. 


*1,000  WINNER..  .  Chocolate-Crusted  Pie,  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Monroe,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
The  vanilla  chiffon  filling  is  covered  with  whipped 
cream,  decorated  with  bits  of  chocolate  pastry. 


*1,000  WINNER . .  .  Mount  Vernon  Dessert,  by 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  O’Donnell,  Crandon,  Wisconsin. 
Special  sauce  and  whipped  cream  topping  go  along 
with  this  cherry  dessert. 


for  the  season.  Sealed  tightly  no  moths  can  enter. 
I  collect  all  the  family’s  small  articles  of  knit¬ 
wear:  baby’s  booties  and  caps,  scarfs  and  mittens 
from  the  Older  children,  and  even  dad’s  wool  socks 
and  scarfs,  are  preserved  in  glass! 

All  articles  are  perfectly  laundered  and 
thoroughly  dry  before  storing.  I  block  or  dry  them 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  put  them  in  the  glass 
fruit  jars.  Then  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  screw  the 
lids  on  tight,  and  the  article  is  there  when  ready 
for  use  in  the  Fall.  I  set  them  in  a  convenient 
place  where  I  can  see  at  a  glance  what  is  in  the 
jars.  It  saves  much  hunting  through  chests  and 
storage  packages  to  find  some  little  article  if 
weather  turns  cold  suddenly. 

Blanche  Campbell 


Work  and  Time  Savers 

My  cupboards  are  painted  with  hard  finish 
enamel,  uncluttered  by  paper.  Easy  to  clean. 
Mine  are  a  gay,  bright  red  and  give  a  flash  of 
color  when  the  doors  open. 

All  our  curtains  and  drapes  are  of  fine  percale. 
Durable,  can  be  sent  with  flat  work  to  the  laundry 
or  washed  easily  at  home.  Living  room  has  double 
edges  to  match  slipcover.  Bedrooms  have  edges 
in  harmony  with  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
Kitchen  curtains  are  tailored,  edged  with  pleated 
oilcloth  to  match  the  chair  seats  and  table.  You’ll 
find  Spring  housecleaning  much  simpler  this  way. 

“Built  in”  chests,  bookcases,  etc.  need  no  mov¬ 
ing  when  cleaning.  Imagine  cleaning  bedrooms 
where  only  the  bed  needs  to  be  pushed  around! 
A  window  spray  or  chamois  does  a  quick,  slick 
job  on  windows,  also  glass  wax.  Nothing  like 
shiny  windows  to  make  a  home  look  cared  for. 

Enameled  walls  clean  in  a  flash,  it  takes  ex¬ 
actly  22  minutes  to  wash  the  walls  to  bright  loveli¬ 
ness  in  a  room  12  by  12  feet.  Having  proper  clean¬ 
ing  equipment  is  a  must. 

At  this  time  I  store  away  many  indoor  toys  of 
the  children,  leaving  out  only  their  favorites.  In 
the  Fall  they  are  like  new  again. 

Good  quality  wax  and  furniture  polish  help. 
The  kind  that  stays  on  and  shines  for  a  week  and 
doesn’t  need  constant  care. 

Planning  a  week  of  menus  at  one  time  and 
shopping  at  a  special  time  each  week  helps  on 
all  busy  occasions,  and  all  year. 

Try  letting  your  dishes,  washed  in  a  detergent, 
dry  in  a  draining  rack.  If  you  do  this  during 
housecleaning,  you’ll  probably  continue  all  year. 

Adequate  storage  space  helps.  Roomy  cup- 
xiards;  a  place  for  everything. 

Don’t  hang  on  to  useless  items — someone  else 
may  need  them — they  add  clutter  to  your  home 
and  need  to  be  moved,  cleaned  and  packed  away 
time  and  time  again,  stealing  minutes  you  might 
spend  enjoying  yourself  with  others  at  home,  at 
church,  or  in  community  affairs. 

Dyer  Wilson 


Easily  Grown  Summer  Mums 

The  tricolor  chrysanthemums,  or  summer 
mum,  a  hybrid,  ( carinatum )  are  always  admired, 
and  are  so  easily  grown  that  it  seems  odd  they 
are  not  more  often  seen  in  gardens.  They  are 
especially  nice  for  cutting.  I  have  planted  them  for 
many  seasons,  usually  sowing  the  seed  outside, 
about  May  15,  thinly,  because  these  annual 
chrysanthemums  grow  into  sturdy,  20-inch  high 
plants. 

When  the  seedlings  are  a  few  inches  high,  it  is 
well  to  pinch  out  the  tips,  as  this  causes  a  bushy 
growth,  which  will  give  you  a  rich  harvest  of 
flowers,  which  glow  from  the  middle  of  the 
Summer  until  frost.  These  lovely  daisies  make 
showy  beds.  They  have  a  colored  zone  or  halo, 
around  a  dark  eye,  with  the  main  part  of  the 
flower  a  contrasting  shade.  There  are  white  ones 
with  a  lemon-yellow  ring,  wall  flower-red  blooms 
with  a  golden  halo  round  a  dai’k  eye,  primrose- 
petaled  flowers  with  darker  zone,  and  others  of 
crimson,  purple,  or  salmon-rose,  all  graceful. 

I  use  any  good  commercial  fertilizer,  and  a 
little  old  barn  dressing,  and  dust  once  or  twice 
throughout  the  season  with  rotenone.  Children 
like  to  grow  these  mums  for  their  very  own,  and 
they  are  one  of  the  few  plants  that  do  not  need 
to  be  fussed  with,  yet  can  be  depended  upon  for 
all  season  display.  Naomi  M.  Ingalls 


Kitchen  Herbs  for  Flavor 

To  afford  a  tangy  freshness  in  cookery,  and  a 
welcome  change  of  flavor,  every  housewife  should 
have  a  few  fragrant  herbs  handy.  They  may  grow 
between  the  spokes  of  an  herb  wheel,  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  or  may  even  be  planted  close  by  the 
backdoor,  where  the  pungent  leaves  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  gathered. 

What  is  more  tasty  than  cottage  cheese,  flaked 
throughout  with  the  tender  green  of  chives;  or 
fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  seasoned  with  chives  and 
thyme.  Our  children  are  fond  of  herb  sandwiches, 
easily  made,  using  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and 
chives,  moistened  with  tarragon  vinegar,  or 
mayonnaise.  The  peppermint  furnishes  sprigs  of 
fragrance  for  delicious  iced  tea,  and  we  use  lots 
of  summer  savory,  in  cooking  snap  beans,  as  well 
as  used  in  dressing  for  pork  or  fowl;  for  the 
dressing,  we  combine  the  savory  with  sage  and 
sweet  marjoram,  and  after  drying  these  leaves, 
we  store  them  in  glass  jars. 

When  unexpected  company  comes,  slip  out  the 
backdoor  for  cress  and  chives,  to  add  to  your 
lettuce  salad,  and  sprinkle  the  top  with  sweet 
marjoram  leaves;  top  the  crisp  green  with  a  few 
blooms  of  the  blue  herb  (borage) ,  and  watch  your 
visitors  enjoy  this  addition  to  the  appetizing 
lunch  that  you  will  serve  them.  Ten  to  one,  they 
will  ask  you  for  the  recipe!  N.  i. 
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BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 
with  the  NEW  JM.BEAN 

Hydro-control  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM! 


BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 


Even  application  of  spray  over  uneven  ground  can  now  be  yours  with 
the  John  Bean  hydro-control  Right-Way  boom.  You  regulate  the  height 
of  either  the  inner  or  outer  section  of  the  boom,  while  spraying  over  un¬ 
dulating  ground,  with  a  simple  hydro-control  that  operates  from  the  tractor 
hydraulic  system.  This  same  control  helps  the  operator  fold  the  boom  in 
position  and  control  assures  efficient  application. 


LESS  FIELD  TRAVEL,  FASTER  COVERAGE 

You  spray  28  rows  at  a  time  with  the  Right-Way  boom,  always  turning 
to  the  right  at  the  fence.  Getting  coverage  in  the  comers  and  angles  of 
the  field  is  much  easier  and  you  reduce  tractor  travel  through  the  crop 
cutting  drive-through  damage  to  a  minimum.  You  can  spray  faster  and 
better,  and  give  your  crops  the  protection  they  need  and  deserve  with  a 
John  Bean  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM.  Write  now  for  new  Right- Way  Catalog' 


John  BEAN 


Lansing  4,  Michigan 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prle*  List  and  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST„  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


A  revolutionary 
interior  coating  for 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS.  It’s 
the  greatest  single 
improvement  in  Silo 
construction! 

More  durable 

Less  absorbent 

Free  from  cracks 
and  chipping 

Write  for  details  today 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Easier  &  Paster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splittmg  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord,  Posts, Pulp  Wood, etc. Cracks 
slumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Or)ly  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  N-!7,  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


CAST 


PAINTIN0  ruiNITURI 


AUTOMOBILE  CAM 


B  Ft 


UNBREAKAB 

Precision  Built  •  Leak  Proof 
light  Weight  •  Perfection  Balanced 
Easy  To  Handlo  •  Fully  Guaranteed 

Makes  Home  Painting  EASY! 

The  Champion  is  the  only  ALL  METAL,  unbreakable  profes¬ 
sional-like  electric  spray  gun  on  the  market  at  such  an  amazingly 
low  price!  The  same  engineers  who  created,  built  and  furnished  vital 
end  highly  precision  instruments, for  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  now 
offer  this  brand  new,  money-saving,  labor-saving,  time-saving 
home  sprayer  on  a  free  trial  basis.  Prove  for  yourself  its  remark¬ 
able  features— compare  it,  feature  by  feature  with  any  other  home 
spray  gun  you  have  ever  seen.  Then  decide  whether  you  want  to 
keep  it  and  save  its  small  cost  a  thousand  times  over  in  the  many 
professional-like  paint  and  spray  jobs  it  will  quickly  and  easily  do  for 
you  in  and  around  the  house. 

NOT  TO  BE  CONFUSED  WITH  DELICATE  BREAKABLE  PLASTIC! 

All  high  priced  commercial  spray  guns  are  made  of  metal-just  like  the  Champion. 
That’s  because  it  is  built  to  stand  long,  hard  trouble-free  usage.  Yet  its  price  is  so 
low  that  no  home  can  now  afford  to  be  without  a  Champion.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  use. 
Just  fill  the  jar  with  the  particular  paint  or  liquid  you  want  to  use,  plug  into  any 
household  110  volL  A.C.  light  socket,  press  the  trigger —and  you* re  spraying.  Sturdily 
engineered  to  last  a  life  time,  yet  so  simply  assembled  that  it  cannot  clog  or  drip  and 
$ven  a  child  can  use  and  clean  iL  It  paints  and  sprays  faster,  smoother  and  more 
easily  than  a  brush.  Its  nozzle  is  adjustable  to  suit  every  job  and  every  taste.  Sprays 

practically  every  liquid  such  as 


INSECT  C0NTB0I 


Enamel,  Lacquer,  Varnish, 
Shellac,  Wax,  Disinfectants,  Light 
Oils,  Insecticides,  etc. 


HereS^ricdessvoiume  every  borne  should  have, 
It’s  “Everybody’*  Home  Fixit  Guide.”  There  are 
232  pages— 21  chapters,  complete  with  pictures.  A 
th^ond  and  one  hints  on  home  decorating,  furniture, 
repairs  from  attic  to  cellar.  All  written  with  words, 
diagrams  and  pictures  in  simple  ABC  form  that 
shows  you  how  to  fix  it  yourself  and  save  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  repairs.  This  useful  volume  is  yours 

absolutely  free 
with  your 
order  for  the 
CHAMPION 
all  metal  home 
electric  spray 
gun.  Order 
today  and  get 
in  on  this  free 
offer. 


SAVES  ITS  COST  ON  FIRST  JOB 

The  Champion  costs  no  more  than  a  set  of  good 
paint  brushes.  But  its  superior  finished  work 
cannot  be  told  from  the  high-costing  professional 
job.  No  streaks,  no  runs,  no  holidays,  no  leaks, 
no  small  crevices  overlooked. 

The  spray  is  emitted  in  an  even  spread  by  means 
of  a  foolproof,  completely  metal  encased  electric 


This  iron-clad  guarantee  is  your 
absolute  protection.  We  know 
once  you  try  the  new  Champion 
home  electric  spray  gun  you  will 
not  part  with  it  for  many  times 
its  small  cost.  Order  now— use  the 
CHAMPION  ten  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  return  for  refund  of  full 
purchase  price. 


MOTH  PROTECTION 


vibrator.  There  is  no  danger,  for  no  pressure  goes 
into  the  jar.  The  gun-like  holder  and  trigger 
insures  complete  control  over  the  particular  area 
you  wish  to  spray.  It  needs  no  oiling  and  no 
special  care.  You  merely  clean  it  after  each  job 
and  hang  it  up  by  means  of  its  special,  exclusive 
hook,  until  you  are  ready  for  your  next  job. 


SENT  ON 

APPROVAL 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Just  fill  in  and  mall  the  coupon. 
When  the  Champion  Electric 
Spray  Gun  arrives,  simply  pay 
the  postman  only  $10.95  plus 
C.O.D.  and  postage.  Use  It  for 
10  full  days.  Then  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  In  every  way,  just 
return  It  and  your  $10.95  In  full 
will  be  returned  at  once.  Be  sure 
to  mail  the  coupon  now. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


CHAMPION  IMPLEMENT  CORP.  DepL  S-23W 
45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  one  Electric  Spray  Gun  for  10  day  free  trial. 

□  I  enclose  $10.95  payment  in  full.  YOU  PAY  POSTAGE 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I  wtU  pay  postman  $10.95  plus  postage. 

Same  money-back  guarantee. 

Also  include  the  232  page  book  “Everybody’s  Home  Fixit  Guide.' 
I  understand  this  is  mine  to  keep  as  a  Free  Gift 


Name. 


Address. 


-Zone. 


.State. 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE: 
*  If  I  am -not  com* 
pletely  satisfied, 
,1  will  rttura 
within  10  day* 
for  fall  refund  of 
»  purchase  price 


« 
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April  15,  1950 

A  Vermont  Dairyman 

Last  Fall  my  son  and  I  started 
looking  for  some  Jersey  cattle  to 
put  into  our  rebuilt  dairy  barn.  First 
we  explored  the  possibilities  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  then  we 
went  farther  and  farther  afield,  until 
we  had  covered  nearly  half  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  We  saw  hundreds 
of  animals,  but  either  the  price  was 
beyond  our  reach  or  they  had  some 
defect  which  made  them  ineligible. 

One  day,  slightly  discouraged,  we 
stopped  at  a  farm  near  Bethel.  We 
had  seen  some  nice  heifers  in  the 
field.  The  owner  told  us,  “he  hadn’t 
a  thing  to  sell.”  “Maybe  my  neighbor 
has,”  he  suggested  as  we  were  about 
to  drive  off.  “There’s  one  thing  about 
him;  if  he  tells  you  a  cow  is  right, 
you  can  depend  on  it,  she  is.” 

So  we  went  down  the  road  in 
search  of  his  neighbor,  Emerson 
Strickland.  We  found  him  in  the  cow 
barn.  The  cows  were  all  out  at 
pasture,  but  the  barn  was  the  clean¬ 
est  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  not  a 
fancy  barn,  the  stanchions  were 
homemade,  of  wood,  and  the  floors  of 
the  stalls  were  wood,  too.  That  barn 
smelt  clean,  and  it  was  as  neat  as 
a  new  pin. 

Emerson  Strickland  took  us  out  to 
the  pasture  and  showed  us  two  grade 
Jersey  cows  which  he  had  for  sale. 
Then  we  went  to  the  house  and  ex¬ 
amined  their  milk  records.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  buy.  “I’ll  be  back  for  them 
by  the  end  of  the  week,”  I  told  him. 
“Do  you  want  a  check  now?”  He 
shook  his  head.  “If  you  say  you’ll 
take  them,  that’s  good  enough  for 
me.”  That  night  another  buyer  came 
up  and  offered  him  far  more  for  the 
two  cows  than  we  had  agreed  to  pay. 
He  refused,  saying  merely  that  he 
had  given  his  word. 

These  cows,  Jeanie  and  Judy,  each 
had  a  heifer  calf  soon  after  we  got 
them  home.  They  milked  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  and  their  milk  was  rich  in  butter- 
fat.  They  were  quiet  and  tractable; 
in  fact,  neither  of  them  ever  so 
much  as  shifted  one  foot  while  being 
milked.  One  day  Jeanie  stopped  eat¬ 
ing.  She  grew  thin  as  a  skeleton  in 
a  few  days  and  could  not  be  coaxed 
to  touch  hay,  grain  or  water.  Finally 
she  was  so  weak  that  she  fell  down 
in  her  stall  when  trying  to  lie  down. 
We  called  the  veterinarian.  “Hard¬ 
ware”  was  his  verdict,  “better  call 
the  butcher.” 

We  had  been  reading  up  on  dis¬ 
eases.  of  dairy  cattle,  so  I  suggested 
that  it  might  possibly  be  acetonemia 
instead  of  hardware.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  said  he  didn’t  think  so,  but  gave 
her  a  urine  test;  and  that  showed 
that  my  guess  had  been  correct.  He 
gave  her  a  glucose  injection,  and  with 
care  she  was  back  to  full  production 
and  weight  in  a  few  weeks.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Strickland  to  tell  him  how  very 
well  satisfied  we  were  with  the  two 
cows,  giving  him  the  story  about 
Jeanie’s  sickness.  His  answerng  letter 
gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
interest  a  good  dairy  farmer  has  in 
his  cattle,  and  of  the  care  he  gives 
them.  It  shows  too  that,  while  dairy 
farming  entails  hard  work  365  days 
out  of  the  year,  there  are,  for  the 
man  who  is  really  interested,  many 
compensations.  This  was  his  reply: 

“I  received  your  good  letter  of 
January  22  the  following  Tuesday, 
and  was  glad  to  learn  that  Jeanie  and 
Judy  are  doing  fully  as  well  in  the 
pail,  if  not  better,  for  you,  as  they 
did  when  they  were  with  me.  They 
are  two  good  cows.  Each  came  from 
extra  good  stock.  I  raised  their 
mothers,  grandmothers  and  great¬ 
grandmothers.  Judy’s  grandmother 
was  17  years  old  when  we  had  to 
dispose  of  her — she  was  a  great  old 
cow.  Jeanie’s  great-grandmother  was 
probably  the  best  cow  we  will  ever 
own.  We  kept  her  until  she  couldn’t 
get  up  and  down  without  help.  The 
last  six  months  of  her  life  we  had  to 
help  her  on  to  her  feet  and  when  she 
went  to  lie  down,  she  actually  fell. 
Old  Jewell  was  14  years  old  when 
she  passed  on. 

“I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Jeanie 
had  acetonemia,  but  glad  that  she 
made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 
Acetonemia  is  something  that  I  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  pretty  close  watch  for, 
especially  in  my  younger  cows  from 
one  to  six  weeks  after  they  freshen. 

I  had  a  very  stubborn  case  of  it  last 
February— a  first  calf  heifer.  She  was 
milking  35  pounds  a  day;  dropped  to 
seven  pounds.  I  called  my  veterin¬ 
arian  (and  he’s  one  of  the  best)  and 
he  came  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  she 
kept  getting  worse,  so  I  injected  250 
c.  c.  of  calcium  boro-hibate  with  dex¬ 
trose  before  he  arrived.  As  soon  as 
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You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service* 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Micfu 


EARN  UP  TO  $150  A  WEEK 

And  Help  Farmers  Save  Money 

Choice  territories  open  for  alert  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  introduce  famous  Whitehill 
Farm  Bookkeeping  and  Tax  Systems  ac¬ 
claimed  by  farm  leaders  throughout  the 
country.  Write  for  full  information  to: 

WHITEHILL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

31  Union  Square  W.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  100  lb.  bag 
$2.50.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND.  MASSACHUSETTS 


2  Cylinder  PUton  Type 

Reg.  *60.50 

Model  T-l  Complete 
Brond  New  Surplus  Special  at 

low  price.  Westinghouse,  2"  bore,  1 
stroke,  6.54  CFM  volume,  with  forged 
shaft,  automatic  throw-out  clutch  for 
remote  operation.  Suggested  pressure,  75  PS1. 

Mounts  on  truck,  car  engine— or  operate  with 
•/j  HP  motor.  For  farm,  home,  industry, 
air  tools.  Instructions,  spare  parts  kit 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Weight  25  lbs. 

AIR  HOSE— to  fit,  25-ft.  length  with  fittings  &  chuck _ $2 


NATIONAL  STORES 


200  Smittifi'ld  St..  D«pt.  52 
PITTSBURGH  22.  PENNA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  1/b  to  Yz  HP  motor. 

DOES^NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi ,  add  50c . 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  </L50 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  4.  W 


mmmams 

PlOW^PowerfulGasTractorsforSmallFarms, 

Seed  ^Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen, 

Cultivates  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 

MowHay  Y  1  &  2  Cylinders 

lawns  Af  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-5  West  26th  Street 


Easy  Way  to  Chop  -  Grind  Rolled 
Bales 

The  rolled  hales  are  cut  in  half  cross¬ 
wise  with  an  ordinary  hay  knife. 
Start  a  bale-half  unrolling  into  the 
hammermill  feed  hopper  where  it 
will  continue  unrolling  itself,  practi¬ 
cally  self-feeding.  Bales  should  he 
made  from  heavy  double  windrows 
so  the  hay  is  rolled  up  in  a  thick  mat. 
By  vising  this  method,  Ed  Bleser  in 
Manitowoc  County ,  Wisconsin,  has 
found  that  he  can  grind  alfalfa  in 
rolled  bales  from  regular  cut  feed  to 
the  finest  meal. 


he  got  here,  he  injected  75  c.  c.  of 
clear  dextrose.  She  seemed  a  little 
better  the  next  day  but  much  worse 
the  next,  so  I  called  the  veterinarian 
again  and  he  gave  her  another  75 
c.  c.  of  dextrose  and  enough  peni¬ 
cillin  to  kill  a  horse.  It  did  the  trick, 
and  she  gradually  worked  back  to  35 
pounds  per  day. 

“A  urine  test  is  the  simplest  and 
most  accurate  way  to  detect  aceton¬ 
emia  if  one  isn’t  exactly  sure.  With 
acetonemia  one  can’t  rely  too  much 
on  the  sound  of  the  heart  because  all 
too  often  it  resembles  pneumonia  or 
a  “hardware  case.”  I  have  had  cases 
of  pneumonia  followed  by  aceton¬ 
emia,  and  that  is  not  good  either. 
One  jusf  has  to  be  nursemaid  day 
and  night  and  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  and  a  good  veterinarian. 

“This  cow  that  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  that  I  had  such  a  serious 
time  with  a  year  ago,  freshened  again 
on  January  6  and  is  now  milking  on 
an  average  of  50  pounds  per  day. 
I’m  keeping  my  fingers  crossed  and 
praying  that  she  will  make  the  grade 
without  having  acetonemia  this  year. 

“I  think  that  minerals  play  a  big 
part  in  the  dairy  cow  business,  and  I 
feed  them  pretty  liberally  when  the 
cows  are  in  the  barn  being  fed  dry 
roughage.  In  the  summertime,  when 
the  cattle  can  be  out  on  well-limed 
pasture,  they  seem  to  have  almost  no 
desire  for  it. 

“I  sold  a  cow  and  two  first-calf 
heifers  to  Eben  Brown  the  next  week 
after  you  got  your  two.  I  plan  to  raise 
from  four  to  six  calves  each  year  so 
as  to  have  about  that  number  of  cows 
to  turn  each  year.  In  1949,  though,  I 
sold  eight  fresh  animals.  I  have  three 
coming  in  in  April.  Plan  to  sell  at 
least  one  of  them.  I  have  one  three 
and  a  half  year  old  that  is  a  half- 
sister  to  your  Jeanie,  that  I  will  sell 
if  the  right  party  comes  along. 

“It  takes  me  all  of  every  forenoon 
to  do  my  barn  work.  Afternoons  are 
spent  mostly  either  working  in  the 
woods  or  hauling  out  manure.  If 
there  ever  comes  a  time  when  you 
need  to  buy  some  more  Jerseys  and 
you  continue  to  be  satisfied  with 
Strickland’s  sample,  why  let  me 
know  and  maybe  I  would  have  some¬ 
thing  just  as  good  or  better  than  what 
you  have  now.  That  is  one  of  the 
beauties  'of  farming;  we  are  always 
striving  to  breed  and  raise  better- 
producing  cattle  and  crops.  It  is  an 
endless  goal.  The  greatest  gamble  in 
the  world.  But,  being  a  natural-born 
farmer,  I  love  it! — Emerson  Strick¬ 
land” 

Vermont  A.  S.  Campbell 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley . .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 

Grass  Silage  and  Dairying, 

Ray  W.  Ingham .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Twentieth  Century 
System  of  Vacuum 
Refrigerated  Milk 

and  how  it  works  with  the 

T-33  Milk  Refrigerator 


Milk  is  refrigerated  direct  from  the 
cow  to  the  shipping  can  under  a  vac¬ 
uum  and  is  not  exposed  to  contami¬ 
nated  air  or  touched  by  human  hands. 

WHY  carry  milk  when  the  cows  pre¬ 
fer  carrying  it  for  you. 

WHY  bend  over  to  change  teat  cups 
on  cows  when  you  can  stand. 
WHY  lift  heavy  cans — then  wait  for 
them  to  cool,  when  the  milk  can 
be  cooled  as  the  can  fills. 

Own  a  T-33  and  then  you  can  always 
convert  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
System. 

Zero  Manufacturing  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

General  Office — Washington,  Missouri 


Quaker  state  motor  oil  is  made  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil. 
It  is  refined  with  the  most  modern  oil  processing 
equipment . . .  and  technical  skill  unsurpassed 
in  the  industry.  It  is  the  finest  motor  oil,  we 
believe,  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 


40f!  per  U.  S.  Quart,  Including  Federal  Lubricating  Oil  Tax 
Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORPORATION,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


COSTS  LESS 

IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


RUNS  BETTER 


LONGER 
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PUSH  A  BUTTON  -  -  “ 


Modern  progress  on  the  dairy 
farm  is  a  story  of  mechani¬ 
zation.  Here  you  have  two 
of  the  greatest  time,  labor 
and  money-savers  introduced 
during  the  past  decade  — 
the  Leach  Barn  Cleaner  and 
Leach  Silo  Unloader.  Both 
have  proved  their  great 
money-making  value  on  the 
dairy  farm. 


SILO  UNLOADER 

*  Saves  at  least  200  man-hrs.  a  year. 

*  Throws  down  your  silage  while 
you  do  other  work. 

*  Protects  you  against  silo-climbing 
accidents. 

■*  Increases  milk  production. 

*  Prevents  silage  waste. 

•k  Handles  frozen  and  grass  silage. 

*  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  to 
two  years. 


Adaptable  for  U-, 

T-,  or  L-shaped 
barns.  Tail-to-tail  or 
head-to-head  arrange¬ 
ment.  Pit  or  over¬ 
head  power. 


BARN  CLEANER 

Everything  is  automatic  ....  Saves 
200  to  400  man-hours  a  year  .  .  .  . 
Helps  to  meet  Grade  "A”  milk  require¬ 
ments  ....  Ruggedly  built  to  give 
trouble-free  service  ....  Factory- 
trained  service  engineers  cover  all 
.  territories. 


INSTALL  NOW 

Now  —  during  the  coming 
months  is  a  good  time  to  in¬ 
stall  your  Leach  Barn  Cleaner 
or  Silo  Unloader.  You  will 
want  an  estimate.  This  the 
nearest  Leach  dealer  will  give 
you  without  obligation.  Just 
tell  us  on  a  post  card  that 
you’re  interested. 

LEACH  COMPANY 

412  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH.  WIS. 
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Fairbanks  Morse  pg. 

buy 

from 

Arthur  W.  Jones 
[  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


BROWER 


WiMmHnd 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  . .  mixes  700 
to  4000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFO.  CO..  Btf  SIM,  Oniiy.lll. 


EAST 

TERMS 


FEATURING  - 


1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  Y  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC-7  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


Farm  and  Home 

In  spite  of  some  bad  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  39th  annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  held  at 
Ithaca  March  20-24,  the  attendance 
made  an  all-time  high  at  the  16,512 
mark,  as  compared  with  last  year’s 
record  of  14,536.  In  his  opening 
address,  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  stressed  the 
point  that  falling  farm  product  prices 
and  continued  high  costs  of  what  the 
farmer  buys  have  placed  New  York 
State  farmers  in  a  severe  squeeze. 
He  further  stated  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  general  tendency  to 
overemphasize  crop  surpluses,  be¬ 
cause  a  bad  year  could  immediately 
change  this  picture.  Except  for  corn, 
Dean  Myers  felt  that  existing  world 
food  reserves  are  not  too  large  for 
safety.  He  predicted  a  probable  con¬ 
tinued  high  level  of  both  production 


Fast  and  clean  shearing  made  Jack 
Dibble,  sheepman  and  farmer  of 
Branchport,  Yates  County,  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  1950  New  York  State  sheep 
shearing  contest  at  this  year’s  Farm . 
and  Home  Week  in  Ithaca.  He  scored 
274.1  points  out  of  a  possible  300. 
His  fastest  shearing  time  was  three 
minutes  and  29  seconds,  with  an 
average  of  three  minutes  and  33 
seconds  for  three  sheep. 

and  national  income  for  1950,  but 
with  the  average  slightly  below  that 
of  the  past  year. 

According  to  Dr.  Herrell  De  Graff 
of  the  Farm  Economics  Department, 
the  basic  reason  for  the  instability  of 
our  present  day  economy  is  that  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
now  live  and  work  on  farms.  He 
stated  in  part:  “Our  great  problem 
today  is  to  realize  fully  that  security 
can  rest  only  on  production  of 
wealth,  not  upon  welfare  laws.”  He 
also  mentioned  that  the  attempt  to 
keep  farm  product  prices  at  wartime 
levels  is  bringing  a  flood  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  West  and  Middle 
West  into  the  northeastern  markets 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  farmers 
of  this  area  are  confronted  with  in¬ 
creasing  competition.  High  support  of 
western  grains,  with  no  correspond¬ 
ing  adequate  price  support  of  local 
farm  products,  such  as  milk,  eggs  and 
poultry,  is  slowly  but  surely  strang¬ 
ling  the  life  out  of  our  New  York 
State  producers. 

Livestock  Meetings 

In  a  well  presented  talk,  William 
Landauer,  Angus  breder  and  farmer 
of  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  spoke 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  using 
proper  promotion  methods  when 
selling  registered  cattle,  including 
service,  pricing  and  ethics.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  pays  well  to 
spend  considerable  time  on  compos¬ 
ing  one’s  advertising.  His  point  was 
well  taken  that  “Whatever  you  de¬ 
cide  to  spend  on  livestock  advertis¬ 
ing,  you  naturally  want  it  to  pay  off, 
^nd  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
paper  can’t  give  it  as  much  time  or 
careful  and  accurate  attention  as  you 
can.”  He  continued:  “Good  will  is 
essential  in  this  business,  and  the 
best  way  to  get  it  is  to  remember  the 
other  fellow.  Don’t  forget  your 
customers,  call  them  up  a  year  or  so 
after  a  sale,  or  the  next  time  you  see 
them  and  ask  about  the  animal  they 
bought.”  Another  important  practice 
advised  by  Mr.  Landauer  was  to  keep 
one’s  customers  happy.  He  stated:  “If 
a  buyer  is  dissatisfied  with  one  of 
your  animals,  it  will  pay  to  settle  to 
his  satisfaction  even  if  you  have  to 
refund  the  money  and  take  back  the 
animal.” 


April  15,  1950 

Week  at  Ithaca 

In  his  discussion  and  later  in  my 
visit  with  him,  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  mentioned  that  the  need  for 
supplemental  deeding  of  vitamins  to 
mature  dairy  animals  is  not  needed 
when  good  quality  roughage  is  being 
used  in  adequate  amounts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  certain  vita¬ 
mins,  such  as  vitamin  D  for  dairy 
calves  may  and  often  are  needed  to 
fortify  their  rations.  Irridiated  yeast 
is  excellent  to  use.  Cod  liver  oil 
should  not  be  fed  to  cows  as  it  lowers 
milk  production,  although  it  can  be 
fed  to  calves  with  beneficial  results. 
In  a  general  discussion  it  was  brought 
out  that  there  are  now  several  ex¬ 
cellent  commercial  calf  starters  on 
the  feed  market.  Recent  studies  at 
Cornell  show  that  distillers’  dried 
solubles  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  calf  starters  to  replace  dried 
skimmilk  and  dried  brewers’  yeast. 
Distillers’  dried  solubles  is  a  by¬ 
product  which  is  high  in  protein  and 
a  good  source  of  the  vitamin  B  com¬ 
plex  group,  needed  by  the  young  ani¬ 
mal  in  its  early  life.  Several  of  the 
feed  companies  are  now  including 
distillers’  dried  solubles  in  their  calf 
starter  feeds. 

Farmers  were  advised  by  Prof. 
K.  L.  Turk,  head  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  to  consider 
both  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the 
advantages  before  feeding  thyro- 
protein  to  dairy  cows  to  increase 
their  milk  and  butterfat  yields.  He 
told  the  gathering  that  heavy  weight 
losses  in  cows  have  accompanied 
such  milk  increases.  Grain  feeding 
has  to  be  stepped  up  about  25  per 
cent  in  order  to  maintain  their 
weights.  Also,  when  thyroprotein  is 
fed,  the  heart  and  respiration  rates 
are  speeded  considerably,  as  well  as 
nervousness.  The  only  case  in  which 
the  feeding  of  this  drug  might  be 
used  to  some  advantage  would  be  in 
a  strictly  commercial  milking  herd, 
or  where  the  cows  are  disposed  of 
after  their  milk  yield  reaches  a  low 
point. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  the  Dairy 
Industry  Department  stated  that  tests 
run  at  the  Geneva  Station  showed 
that  cows  milked  by  machines,  when 
the  units  were  left  on  less  than  five 
minutes,  kept  up  in  production  with 
hand  milked  cows.  Another  practical 
discovery  was  that  one  man  handling 
two  units  could  take  care  of  more 
cows  than  a  man  working  with  three 
or  four  units.  Results  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  included  a  lower  incidence  of 
mastitis,  udders  lasting  longer,  and 
a  drop  in  bacteria  count  from  750,000 
to  160,000. 

Clean  Eggs  Bring  More  Money 

Clean  eggs  can  mean  up  to  as  much 
as  six  cents  more  a  dozen  than  corre¬ 
sponding  sized  dirty  eggs,  according 
to  Prof.  G.  O.  Hall  of  the  Poultry 
Department.  Prof.  Hall  went  on  to 
describe  several  methods  of  cleaning 
eggs.  He  mentioned  dry  cleaning  as 
a  very  satisfactory  method  for 
slightly  dirty  eggs.  A  sand  pad  or 
knife  are  good  cleaning  tools,  but 
they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
time  consuming. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  wash¬ 
ing  eggs  is  a  controversial  matter. 
Dirt  in  itself,  he  said,  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance  except  for  appearance;  it  is 
what  the  dirt  may  carry  that  makes 
it  objectionable.  He  warned  farmers 
and  poultrymen  against  the  use  of 
cold  water  or  water  below  the  egg’s 
temperature  in  washing;  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  will  contract  the  contents  of 
the  shell  and  thus  makes  for  easy 
passage  of  bacteria  through  the  egg 
shell  pores.  Prof.  Hall  recommended 
the  use  of  detergents  in  warm  water, 
or  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  at 
slightly  under  one  per  cent,  or  else 
just  plain  warm  water.  The  big 
thought,  though,  was  the  suggestion 
that  the  most  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  get  clean  eggs  is  by 
proper  management  practices.  Sug¬ 
gestions  were  to  use  one  nest  to  each 
four  or  five  birds,  and  clean,  dry 
litter  and  frequent  egg  collection. 

Milk  Production,  Corn  and  Pasture 

Dairy  farm  costs  dropped  only  five 
per  cent  last  year  while  milk  prices 
fell  almost  20  per  cent,  according  to 
Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham,  Cornell 
economist.  He  estimated  that  the 
farm  price  of  milk  in  New  York  State 
during  1950  will  drop  to  about  $3.75 
for  100  pounds  (3.5  per  cent).  This 
would  be  a  drop  of  12  per  cent  from 
(Continued  on  Page  382) 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  22  1:00  P.  M. 

FAIRGROUNDS  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


All  cattle  approved  by  a  selection  committee.  They  come  from  17  (seventeen)  counties. 
Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from  10  o'clock  sale  day. 

90  YEARLINGS,  TWO  YEAR  OLDS  &  YOUNG  HERD  BULLS  90 
Mostly  open — Some  of  older  ones  bred.  T.  B.  free — Vaccinated  for  Bang’s 
Disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

Sale  Sponsored  by 

N.  V.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  &  Breeders  Improvement  Project  (The  same  group  Of 
beef  producers  who  operate  the  Fall  Feeder  Sale  at  Palmyra). 

ROBERT  WATSON  —  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
IRVING  MONROE  —  PALMYRA,  N.  Y.  —  CLERK  &  CASHIER 

Write  to  New  York  State  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager  for  free  catalog. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

Saturday,  April  29,  1950 

14th  ANNUAL  NORTHEASTERN 
ASSOCIATION  EVENT  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

LIVESTOCK  PAVILION,  12:30 

5  BULLS  5 

MOST  READY  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE 
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Many  bre'd  to  outstanding  sires.  Featur¬ 
ing  the  best  breeding  from  21  leading 
herds.  The  fastest  growing  breed.  Be 
sure  to  attend. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  TO 

RUSSELL  WEST,  Sole  Mgr. 

BOX  R,  BRANT  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heifer  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  FEB.  1949 

Dam  made  11803M  555F  Jr2C,  has  three  full  sisters 
with  good  records.  Sire,  Woodacres  Supreme  King 
(McDonald  Farms  Supreme  King — Two  Brooks  Boyal 
Clarinette  713  Sr2C)  has  first  calf  daughters  on  test  2X 
milking  up  to  40  lb.  Grandson  of  Foremost  Peacemaker, 
164  All  daughters.  Also  *  few  choice  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 

QUALITY  HEIFERS  and  COWS.  BLOOD  TESTED. 
FARMERS’  PRICES.  JOHN  KAPFER, 

DE  KALB  JUNCTION,  N.  Y.  Phone  Canton  2165 

SHORTHORNS  " 


FIFTH  ANNUAL 

SHORTHORN  SALE 

MAY  11,  1950  BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  County  Fair  Grounds 

30  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh 

50  HEAD  50 

9:00  A.  M.  —  Show  and  Judging. 

1:00  P.  M.  —  Sale  —  Scotch  and  Polled 
Shorthorns. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

PENNA.  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

F.  W.  SMALSTIG,  Secretary 
925  Constance  St.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 


Raise  Your  own  Feeder  Calves 

REGISTERED 

Shorthorn  Beef  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

10  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  BULL 

Top  Bloodlines  —  Reasonably  Priced 

WARWICK  MANOR  FARMS 

LITITZ,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  andmeat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  ... .  ^ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00;  $2.00  ijtr 

year;  3  years.  *5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  .  Ocpt  B N5  31}  $. ELBISIOHE  ML.  SHUHEFIOD  4.  MO. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHBACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 

- REAL  MILKING  SKOBTRORNS  SINCE  1936- - - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  A  SON.  INC..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


BRANDYWINE 

ANGUS  BREEDERS 

3rd  Annual  Spring  Auction 
Saturday,  May  6 
LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

At  the  Guernsey  Pavilion  6  miles  east 
on  Route  30 

Sale  Starts  1:00  P.  M. 

3  BULLS  3 

50  Bred  &  Open  Heifers  50 

Real  foundation  animals.  .  .  .top  blood¬ 
lines  from  top  herds.  .  .  .and  you’ll  be 
able  to  buy  them  at  sensible  money¬ 
making  prices! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

HAROLD  V.  CLUM,  Sales  Manager 
ROUTE  2,  POTTSTOWN,  PENNA.  ” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Spring  crop  arrived.  Several  cows  with 
month  old  heifers  at  side.  Year  old 
steers.  Best  blood  lines.  Prices  right. 

MULLENCREST  FARM 

OLDWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


MILKING.  HERD  —  CHIEF  SIRES  —  BRED 
HEIFERS  at  VISTA  GRANDE  FARM 
CROPSEYVILLE,  N.  Y.  (NEAR  TROY) 
THURS.,  APRIL  27,  1950  at  12:00  NOON 

55  COWS  —  22  Fresh:  others  in  all  stages.  All 
have  records  which  ave.  11126  lbs.  4.36%  M. 
|486  lbs.  F.  M.  E.  9  FIRST-CALF  HEIFERS, 
dams’  ave.  11895  lbs.  4.17%  M.  496  lbs.  F.  M.E. 
16  BRED  HEIFERS,  due  from  sale  date  on;  12 
from  dams  whose  records  ave.  10591  lbs.  4.42% 
M.  468  lbs.  F.  M.  E.  4  BULLS,  one  is  11  yrs. 
old  and  Approved.  The  $5300  Neshaminy  Pre¬ 
ferred  is  Included,  also  two  other  sensational 
sires.  57  of  the  females  are  by  Approved  sires. 
It’s  one  of  the  greatest  offerings  of  all  time. 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited, 
many  vaccinated,  all  T.B.  and  blood  tested  and 
inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  ~ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  .  Brandon,  Vt 


i 


New  England  Club  Spring  Sale.  Fair  Grounds — 
Northampton,  Mass.,  April  29.  32  Cows,  13  Bred 
Heifers,  3  Yearlings,  8  Heifer  Calves,  3  Bulls. 
20  Cows  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  All  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever  within  30  days. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 
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Sensational  Ayrshire  Ottering 

will  feature  these 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Grand  National  Ayrshire  Sales 

AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1950 

10:30  A.  M.  The  Third  National  Bull  Sale,  which  includes  ten  great  young 
bulls  with  Proven  Ancestry,  all  by  Approved  Sires, 

11:00  A.  M.  The  Second  National  Heifer  Calf  Sale,  featuring  fourteen  of 
the  most  richly  bred  calves  of  the  breed. 

1:00  P.  M.  The  Eighth  National  Female  Sale,  of  bred  heifers  and  cows, 
sparkling  in  type  and  all  meeting  high  production  record 
requirements. 

DON’T  MISS  THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  SALES  OF  HIGH-SCORING, 
DEEP-MILKING  AYRSHIRES  OF  PROVEN  BLOOD  LINES. 

For  Catalog  Write 

T.  P.  WHITTAKER,  Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Hampshire,  few  Huroc  cross.  6-7  weeks,  $7.00;  7-8 
weeks  $7.50;  8-9  weeks  $8.50;  9-10  weeks  $9.00. 
12  weeks  started  shoates  $14  each.  PLEASE  STATE 
SECOND  CHOICE.  Boars,  85-125  lbs.  $35  each.  Free 
tarnsportation  on  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  No  charge 
crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money  order.  CARL 
ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  887-J 

f  „v  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

wauer  lux,  woburn,  mass. 

Phene:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $7.50  ea.;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $8.50  ea.;  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 

weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 

-PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

Chester  White,  Poland  Chinas  and  Berkshire  Cross: 
7  to  8  wks.  old,  $8.00  ea. :  8  to  9  wks.  old  $9.00  ea.; 
9  to  10  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  SHOATS  $12.75  ea. 
Above  prices  include  vaccinations  and  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D„  check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  O.I.C.  Crossed. 
6-7  wks.  old  $8.00  each;  8-9  wks.  old  $8.75  each; 

10  wks.  extras  $9.50  each. 

Choice  young  feeders  —  fast  growers.  Shipped  C.O.D. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  Hereford - - — 

Service  Boars— Open  Gilts — Fall  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  MeConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


I 


BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS, 
PIGS.  “MORE  POUNDS  FOR  LESS  FEED.” 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES:  Spring  Pigs, 
both  sexes.  Also  open  and  bred  gilts. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 


REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

To  farrow  in  Feb.  and  March.  Also  Fall  pigs  either 
sex.  ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  1,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y 


I 


pan  tiuoson  s  Heifer  Sate,  Fulton,  N,  Y.,  R.D. 
I.  Monday,  May  8  at  12:30  P.M.  II  Bred 
Heifers,  due  from  sale  date  on,  26  Yearlings, 
15  Heifer  Calves.  A  richly  bred  lot  from  dams 
that  will  suit  you  in  one  of  New  York’s  best 
farmer-breeder  herds.  All  calfhood  vaccinated. 
10%  DISCOUNT  TO  4-H  AND  FFA  BUYERS. 

I...-.  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

B  Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 

HOLSTEINS 


Cortland  County  Heifer  Sale  —  90  REG.  HOLSTEINS 
All  calfhood  vaccinated,  some  eligible  for  Penna. 
Sat.,  April  29.  Walter  Burtis  selling  at  his  farm  5  mi. 
northeast  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.  on  Truxton  Rd.  An  out¬ 
standing  group  —  well-known  blood  lines,  straight, 
large,  nice  individual  heifers.  Many  due  in  early  Fall. 
Heifers  sired  by  or  Jored  to  the  famous  $20,000 
Glcnafton  Rag  Apple  Historian  and  his  son.  Hays  Rag 
Apple  Climax  whose  dam  is  World's  Champion. 
Carnation  blood  —  Montvic  Chieftain  7tb  breeding. 
Many  crosses  to  Montvic  Lochinvar.  Sale  at  10:00  A.M., 
held  under  cover,  lunch  served.  W.  W.  BURTIS, 
Owner,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 
SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  V. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin, 
i  Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write— G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Open  Fall  Gilts  and 
Boars.  Champion  Blood  Lines.  Cholera  Inoculated. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


REGISTERED  BER KSH IRES  —  Two  service  boars  7 
months  old,  best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HAVENS  BROS.,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


5th  Invitational  Western  New  York  Sale  5th 

50  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  50 
THURS.  APRIL  27,  Fair  Grounds,  HAMBURG,  N.Y. 

Personally  selected  by  Adrian  Personius  of  the  New 
York  Holstein  Association  featuring  Fresh  Cow,  Close 

Springers,  some  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  5  Service 
Age  Bulls.  All  selected  from  the  best  Western  New 
York  herds  with  records  up  to  589  lb.  fat  at  4  years. 

Healthy  on  all  tests.  The  kind  you  like  in  every  respect. 

V.  F.  Long,  Chairman,  Sales  Committee,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  |  yearling  bulls 

Steers  and  Heifers,  “Best  From  the  West.’  Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Dairy  Heilers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open  or  Bred.  “The  Best  For  Less. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  BERKSHIRE  FALL  BOARS, 
weanling  PIGS.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

12  GOOD  REG.  DORSET  EWES,  I  year  old.  $40  ea. 
GEO.  D.  BRICE,  R.  D.  2,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

-  4th  U-S-0  HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE  - 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6 
Fair  Grounds,  MIDDLETOWN,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.Y. 
65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Carefully  selected  from  25  leading  herds  of  Ulster, 
Sullivan,  and  Orange  counties  along  with  select  offer¬ 
ings  from  good  herds  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
counties.  Healthy  on  all  tests. 

Fresh  and  Close  Springers  —  Heifers  bred  for  Fall. 
A  few  outstanding  young  bulls. 
LEONARD  BAIRD,  Chairman  Sales  Committee, 
Chester,  New  York. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS. 

SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Bring  Up  That  Butterfat 

With  Some  High  Producing 

JERSEYS 

B0NCRIST  FARM,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20 

100  HEAD  100 

COWS,  CALVES,  BULLS, 
HEIFERS 

The  finest  production  and  type. 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited.  For 
the  fancier  or  the  dairy  farmer 
this  offering  has  what  you  want. 
Plan  to  attend. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

PAUL  SPANN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Sales  Managers,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J.  or 
BONCRIST  FARM,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


HEREFORD S 


N.  Y.  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

Annual  Show  and  Sale 

Saturday,  May  6, 1950 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  LIVESTOCK 
PAVILION,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK"” 

41  HEIFERS  7  BULLS 

Both  Horned  and  Polled 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  BREEDERS 

Bestard,  John,  Sodus,  N.  Y 
Birdwood  Farm,  Charlotteville,  Va. 

Bridger,  Harry,  North  Bose,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Crissinger  Stock  Farm,  Bebuck,  Pa. 

DeGarrao,  G.  3.  &  Son,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delanson,  N.  Y 
Hagan,  S.  W.  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

Orbaker,  Gerald,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Powisset  Farm,  Dover,  Mass. 

Bob-Lyn  Farm,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Bedman,  John,  Box  84,  Brighton  Sta..  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Smith,  Harold  H.,  North  Bose,  N.  Y. 

•Tilton,  Webster.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  C.  E.,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

For  Catalogue  Write 

ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX,  Sale  Mgr. 

R.  1,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


Hereford  Bee!  Cattle 

COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS. 

LET  US  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  PRICES. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


POWISSET  FARM 

Consigns  to  The  Now  York  Hereford  Breeders' 
Assn.  Sale  May  6,  at  Ithaca,  New  York ;  Two 
heifers  bred  to  Plus  Tradition  7th;  the  grand 
champion  bull  New  York  State  Fair  1949. 
Both  heifers  will  merit  your  careful  inspection. 

POWISSET  FARM,  Dover,  Mass. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Choice  Baby  Heifer  Calves 

Not  registered,  from  our  Wisconsin  artificially  bred, 
big,  strong,  exceptionally  heavy  producers.  Write  as  to 
quantities  wanted  and  availability. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


YEARLING  HEIFERS 


COME  TO  SEE  THEIR  SIRES  AND  DAMS 
WE  OFFER  THE  CREAM  OF  OUR  CROP 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


GRANDMA 

MOO  says:  | 

'lovefp 

YOU  -  MILK 

•  WEIGH 
•SAMPLE 

•  FILTER  •  CONVEY  ' 

•COOL  •  WASH  St  STERILIZE 

ALL  AUTOMATICALLY 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
W7  1  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 

phers.  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  7C 


n  quart;  enough  wC 
for  4  bushels  seed  fi-IJ 

(1  pint)  enough  «  aa 
for  2  bushels  seed  J..UU 

(-2  pint)  enough  «a 
for  1  bushel  seed  .DU 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


SAVES 

REPLANTING 


UtWthlmeut; 
of  this  quick.1 


No.lm  not 

but  wh«t 

is  that  stuff? 
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With 

Pittsburgh  Fence 

You  enjoy  the  economy  of  quality  with  Pittsburgh 
Fence.  Every  pound  of  wire  is  made  in  our  own  works 
— made  specially  to  give  you  the  proper  strength, 
springiness  and  flexibility  you  want  in  hinge- joint 
farm  fence.  Also  this  wire  has  a  special  finish  which 

r 

(bonds  the  heavy  zinc  coating  tightly  to  it  and  gives 
you  maximum  protection  from  weather. 

The  long  satisfactory  service  you  get  from  Pittsburgh 
Fence  costs  you  no  more  than  ordinary  fence — truly 
you  enjoy  the  economy  of  quality.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
lit  by  name  and  be  sure  to  get  your  copy  of  the  free 
booklet  "How  To  Erect  Fence”  or  write  direct  to 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  Department  RNY,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh  Fence 


A  product  of 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 


Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Ithaca 

(Continued  from  Page  380) 
the  1949  price,  and  a  decline  of  29 
per  cent  from  the  peak  year  price  of 
$5.26  in  1948.  It  was  his  thought  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  continuing 
high  grain  price,  dairymen  are  likely 
to  shift  their  emphasis  more  and 
more  to  making  milk  largely  from 
roughage  and  pasture.  In  line  with 
this  thought,  one  of  the  best  pasture 
crops,  especially  during  a  dry  period 
such  as  occurred  last  Summer,  is 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  Ray  Bender,  Essex 
County  agi*icultural  agent,  reported 
that,  if  necessary,  such  a  pasture  can 
be  eaten  right  down  into  the  ground 
without  apparently  harming  the  later 
growth  of  trefoil.  It  makes  an  ideal 
hay  mixture  when  combined  with 
smooth  brome  grass;  this  can  be  cut 
later  than  any  other  kind  of  hay  and 
still  result  in  a  high  quality  feed. 

The  problem  of  what  crops  to  grow 
and  where  to  grow  them  is  one  that 
constantly  confronts  and  bothers 
farmers.  Hugh  M.  Wilson,  extension 
soil  conservationist,  suggests  the 
following  general  formula:  “Keep 
steep  or  wet  fields  in  sod  and  only 
plow  when  reseeding  is  necessary. 
Keep  moderately  steep  or  imperfectly 
drained  fields  in  hay  at  least  half  of 
the  time;  use  the  flatter  and  better 
drained  fields  for  the  most  intensive 
production  of  cultivated  crops.” 

Corn  growing  by  farmers  and 
dairymen  in  the  Northeast  is  bound 
to  increase  if  the  price  of  western 
grown  grain  stays  up.  Corn  has 
yielded  about  20  more  bushels  an 
acre  when  planted  after  plowing 
under  a  good  legume  sod  than  when 
planted  after  grass.  This  result  has 
been  obtained  consistently  in  experi¬ 
mental  work  reported  by  Prof.  L. 
Saltonstall,  Jr.,  Cornell  agronomist. 
Prof.  Saltonstall  said  that  corn  on 
New  York  State  farms  generally 
needs  some  suitable  commercial 
fertilizer  for  a  starter  even  when 
much  manure  has  been  applied.  Ex¬ 
periments,  he  said,  show  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  planting  rate  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nine  inches  apart  rather 
than  the  usual  12  inches  in  rows, 
which  are  three  feet  apart,  has  given 
an  average  increase  of  5.2  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre. 

Farmers  were  advised  about  two 
new  experimental  hybrid  corns  just 
being  released  for  commecial  use; 
they  will  be  available  for  1951  plant¬ 
ings.  Both  have  a  high  resistance  to 
lodging  and  to  corn  smut;  both  have 
high  quality  when  matured  and  uni¬ 
formly  yellow  grain.  One  is  in  the 
Wisconsin  275  maturity  group,  suit¬ 
able  for  elevations  of  1,000  to  1,400 
feet;  the  other  is  in  the  Cornell  335 
maturity  group,  suitable  for  ele¬ 
vations  of  from  600  to  1,000  feet. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

A  recent  survey  of  10  retail  stores 
handling  apples,  in  Utica  showed  that 
those  stores  which  had  a  rapid  turn¬ 
over  had  much  less  loss  from  spoilage 
but,  more  important,  there  were 
fewer  complaints  and  apple  displays 
were  more  attractive.  The  practical 
application  of  this  merchandising 
technique  is  that,  if  fruit  dealers  are 
not  overstocked,  they  really  sell  more 
apples  and  of  better  quality.  A  re¬ 
port  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  L.  E. 
Slater  brought  out  the  thought  that 
consumers  naturally  select  the  nicer 
appearing  apples  from  the  display 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  damaged 
fruit  soon  tends  to  accumulate,  re¬ 
sulting  in  increasing  poor  sales. 

As  for  spray  programs,  attention 
was  called  to  the  use  of  parathion.  It 
was  not  recommended  for  apple 
foliage  prior  to  the  first  cover  spray. 
More  work  is  being  done  on  the 
residue  hazard. 

The  vegetable  garden  department 
emphasized  that  pumpkins  .  and 
squashes  require  somewhat  different 
storage  conditions  than  most  vege¬ 
tables.  To  store  well,  they  must  first 
be  fully  matured  when  harvested  and 
free  from  bruises.  Too  often  these 
fruits  are  carelessly  handled  at  pick¬ 
ing  time.  Piling  in  the  field  to  cure 
for  a  few  days  is  likely  to  result  in 
bruising.  In  separating  the  fruit  from 
the  vine,  care  should  be  exercised  to 
leave  the  stem  attached  to  the  fruit. 
The  storage  house  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  insulated  and  provided  with 
good  ventilation.  The  storage 
temperature  should  be  preferably 
kept  as  near  50  degrees  F.  as  possible. 

A  dry  condition  must  prevail  so  that 
moisture  will  not  deposit  on  the 
fruits.  For  small  lots  a  frost  proof 
attic  room  is  usually  very  satis¬ 
factory.  R,  w.  D. 


April  15,  1950 


UNIVERSAL  Milking  Parlor 


The  UNIVERSAL  Milking  Parlor) 
is  engineered  and  built  for  top  sani-’ 
tation  at  lowest  labor  cost  .  .  . 

With  the  UNIVERSAL  Parlor  you! 
get  the  cleanest  milk  with  entire 
flow  from  milking  to  can  cooling 
automatically  controlled.  No  un¬ 
certainties.  Sanitation  is  absolute! 

Add  to  those  advantages  the  re- ' 
markably  low  vacuum  (only  10  to  11 
inches  of  mercury)  which  provides 
top  milking  efficiency  yet  protects 
delicate  udder  tissues  from  injury. 
R£MeM8£R  UNIVERSAL 

lUuietitatids  COWS 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES.  INC. 


231  E.  CLARK  ST.,  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


Widespread  interest  is  being 
shown  by  dairymen  and 
cattlemen  in  this  new  labor 
saving,  highly  efficient 
method  of  curing  and 
handling 
chopped  hay. 
Send  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
explaining  the 
new  method 
of  increasing  milk  or  beef 
production  with  greatly 
reduced  feed  and 
labor  costs. 


I  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

813  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
|  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Self-Feeding  I 

i  HnvmnkAr  I  I  c:iA  I  I  _ I — i  n*  i — i  3 


j  Haymaker  Q  Silo  □  Cribs  □  Bins  □ 
|  Name. 


Address _ 
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WHY  I  ALMOST 
SHOT  MY  HORSE 

j  4  "My  work  horse  had  hard  enlarge- 
MA)  merits  above  the  hoof  for  about  a 
year.  Couldn’t  get  out  of  the  barn. 
Jfflr  Thought  I’d  have  to  shoot  him,” 

V\  writes  A.  A.  of  North  Branch,  Minn. 
SiB  \\f  "Used  SAVOSS.  Enlargements  soon 
mlX,-- •  came  down  and  I  put  him  to  work. 
wrwfiiX  Now  works  as  hard  as  he  ever  did.” 
&  Aqy  Don’t  risk  long  lay-ups.  Apply 
SAVOSS  at  first  sign  of  swelling  or 
limping.  World-famous  for  50  years  for  relief  of 
lameness,  swellings,  strains,  bruises  and  injuries 
that  respond  to  external  treatment.  SAVOSS 
speeds  fresh  blood  through  stiff,  swollen  muscles. 
Removes  toxic  wastes,  helps  healing.  Works  in 
case  after  case  where  others  fail.  Humane— won’t 
blister,  leave  ugly  scars  or  destroy  hair  roots. 

Superior  SAVOSS  formula  contains  costly  oils 
plus  iodine  for  antiseptic  action,  better  penetra¬ 
tion.  Easy  to  use.  Just  apply  with  brush  given 
with  bottle.  $3.00  at  druggist.  Or  send  to: 

,‘roy  Chemical  Co.,  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION 

The  following  described  cattle  and  equipment  will  be 
sold  at  auction  to  settle  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Maroney  at  Averill  Park,  N.  Y.,  at  the  farm  located 
along  Route  66,  ten  miles  from  Troy. 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  21  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

69  —  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  —  69 
36  Cows,  3  Bred  Heifers,  14  Yearlings,  14  Calves, 
Yearling  Bull,  2-4yr.  old  Bulls.  Ten  of  the  cows 
are  fresh.  Others  are  in  all  stages. 

10  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  10 
6  Cows,  1  Yearling,  2  Calves,  1  Bull.  HEARTH  — 
The  herd  is  TB  Accredited  and  under  supervision  for 
Bangs  control.  Majority  of  cattle  are  calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Herd  Blood  Tested  within  SO  days  prior  to  sale. 
EQUIPMENT 

’47  Model  A  JO  tractor,  ’49  Fox  Field  Chopper, 
'48  New  Holland  Baler,  ’49  Vacuum  silage  blower; 
the  following  John  Deere  equipment:  Grain  drill, 
tractor  mower,  side  del.  rake,  tractor  cultivator,  hay 
loader,  2  and  3  bottom  plows,  and  disc  plow.  Letz 
grain  drill,  hay  elevator,  Avery  com  planter,  spring 
tooth  and  disc,  harrows,  culti-mulcher,  2  wagons, 
manure  spreader,  hydraulic  tractor  shovel,  snow  plow, 
scoop,  and  numerous  other  items. 

Lunch  at  the  Sale 

Terms  Cash  Sale  Positive 

GEORGE  RICKER,  GROTON,  VT.,  Sale  Mgr. 
TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  BRANDON  Vt.,  Auctioneer 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  —  PUPPIES  - 

Either  sex.  Jet  black,  rich  tan  and  white  markings. 
Genuine  natural  born  heeling  parents.  Guaranteed  to 
make  A-l  or  your  money  back;  sold  with  a  written 
guarantee.  Own  the  best  English  Shepherd.  A 
stamped  self  addressed  envelope  Please. 

V.  V.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  ST. 
BERNARDS;  crossbred  SHEPHERD  BERNARDS. 

Wormed  and  distemper  vaccinated.  Reduced  prices. 
Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel,  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  OUT  SALE 


,  .  ULUOC.  W  v  i  —  — 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD,  COLLIE-SH  EP.,  3  mo.  te  I 
yr.  old,  $10  ea.  Health  certificate.  Wormed,  inoculated. 
HIGHLAND  ACRES,  BOX  62,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - — 

At  Special  Winter  Prices.  Ship  on  Approval. 
C0LLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


T5UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  Purebred,  but  not 
registered.  Males  $30.00;  females  $25.00. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


DDDnED  cm  1 1CC  Young  grown  females,  also  three 
DUI\lJl-il\  l/ULLIM  month  pups.  Prices  reasonable. 

SAM  ST0DDART,  BRADFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


SHEPHERDS  —  One  male  two  years;  drives  cattle; 
$10.  PUPS  7  weeks  $3  and  $6.  Parents  good  cattle  and 
rat  dogs.  JONAS  PETERSHEIM,  OAKLAND,  MD. 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 

PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove 


Nvlfon’a  Poultry  Fmri 
City,  Penns. 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  — 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


PED.  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES,  Both  Colors.  $40. 
MRS.  E.  HANSEN,  4  Prospect  SL,  Highland  Falls,  N.Y. 


GREAT  DANE  REG.  PUPS  —  Family  raised.  $50  up. 
FARMHOtM,  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y.  Phone  3897 


- DALMATIANS  $25.00.  ALL  AGES  A.  K.  C.— 

0.  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  R-l,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


-  AIREDALE  PUPS.  PAPERS.  WRITE  - 

Buey  Hershman,  Bt.  2,  Box  128,  Grafton,  W.  Va 

HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $1.00.  Free  information, 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY.  SEAFORD.  N.  Y, 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT,  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant  1  Easy!  Write  Today! 

ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  R.  I,  SELLERSVII.LE,  PA. 


•World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25c.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


I  Am  Still  Selling  My  Good  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 
Whites.  The  only  way  you  will  know  their  quality  is 
In  give  me  an  order.  3  months  old  3  for  $10.00 
Fully  guaranteed.  Pay  after  you  receive  them 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

RAISE  CHINCHILLA  &  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 

For  MEAT  and  FUR.  Increase  your  spare  time  income. 
Rabbit  Magazine  10c.  Magazine  and  illustrated  book 
25c.  Magazine  12  months  and  book  $1.  Address — 

STAHL- AMERICAN,  PEARL  RIVER  2,  N.  Y. 


_ _ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

for  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75c  EA. 
14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

A.  PINTO,  R.  O.  I,  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  self-f ceding  of  a  herd  of  100 
head  of  dairy  cattle  is  working  out 
very  satisfactorily  for  D.  W.  Rude- 
mann  at  Plainsboro,  The  writer  and 
a  few  interested  Hunterdon  County 
dairymen  visited  the  Rudemann 
:’arm  'recently  to  study  his  methods 
of  feeding^  silage  and  hay  in  self- 
feeders.  The  hay  barn  has  been  con¬ 
verted  so  that  chopped  hay,  partially 
cured,  is  blown  into  it  from  the  field. 
It  feeds  down  into  racks  at  the  sides 
of  the  barn  where  the  cows  continu¬ 
ously  help  themselves.  Two  14x40 
concrete  silos  were  raised  up  on 
;.olly  columns  so  that  cows  can  feed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  silo  at  will. 
Since  this  is  all  dry  stock,  loose 
stabling  or  pen  stabling  is  practiced 
and  the  cows  bed  down  in  a  55x60 
foot  room  with  a  straw  storage  mow 
up  above.  The  feeding  alleys  have  a 
concrete  floor  which  is  cleaned  daily 
with  a  tractor  and  blade.  The  herd 
seems  to  balance  their  own  ration 
pretty  evenly  between  silage  and  hay 
and,  according  to  Rudemann,  the 
cows  have  freshened  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  By  feeding  themselves,  the 
cows  have  reduced  the  labor  load  for 
their  care,  including  cleaning  the 
floors  to  30  man  hours  per  week. 
Such  labor  saving  practices  are  of 
interest  to  the  dairyman  in  his  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and 
some  such  system  may  work  out 
practically  for  the  dairyman  who 
milks  his  herd  in  stanchions,  as  well 
as  for  the  follower  of  loose  stabling 
ideas. 


The  State’s  potato  acreage  will  be 
approximately  six  per  cent  less  than 
in  1949  and  22 per  cent  less  than 
the  10-year  period  1939-48.  Farmers 
are  planning  to  devote  increased 
acreage  to  home  grown  grains  and 
forage,  such  as  corn,  barley  and  hay. 
The  corn  acreage  will  be  one  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year,  with  in¬ 
dications  that  there  will  be  a  30  per 
cent  increase  in  barley  over  last 
year.  The  1948  crop  was  particularly 
good  and  this  may  be  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase.  Part  of 
the  increase  is  likely  due  to  the 
wheat  acreage  control  program  which 
required  reduction  on  the  part  of 
farmers  who  sought  price  support  for 
the  1950  crop.  No  change  is  expected 
in  the  oat  acreage.  Hay  will  be  about 
five  per  cent  larger  than  ’49,  and  soy¬ 
bean  production  up  12  per  cent. 
South  Jersey  growers  indicate  that 
they  will  plant  about  six  per  cent 
more  sweet  potatoes  this  year.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  there  will  be  four 
per  cent  more  acres  of  asparagus 
harvested  this1  year.  The  acres  of 
onions  in  New  Jersey  will  be  seven 
per  cent  greater.  Cabbage  and 
spinach  will  be  about  the  same  in 
acreage  and  green  peas  will  drop 
from  5,100  to  about  3,500  acres. 


It  will  again  be  possible  for  New 
Jersey  Christmas  and  forest  tree 
growers  to  have  their  woodlots  pro¬ 
tected  by  airplane  spraying.  Harold 
B.  Girth  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  again  arranged  with 
an  airplane  spray  service  for  appli¬ 
cations  of  DDT  to  woodlots  of  20 
acres  or  more  in  size  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2.75  per  acre  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  area.  Those  who  have 
smaller  areas  may  have  their  wood- 
lots  considered  if  there  is  enough  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  to  cover  20 
acres  or  more.  Applications  for  the 
service  should  be  made  with  Harold 
B.  Girth,  Box  1,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  at 
one  of  the  county  agent  offices. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


HEREFORDS  ARE  HARDY 

They  require  the  minimum  of  care  and  shelter! 

YELLOW  BROOK  FARM 

REG.POLLED  HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE:  Several  young  bulls,  1949  calves,  clean 
headed.  Our  breeding  herd  was  established  directly 
from  Hop  Creek  Farm,  Holmdel,  N.  J.,  with  some 
of  their  finest  stock. 

E.  R.  DURAND,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

JERSEYS 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull  4  ^  c0ed  s"2“So: 

By  Thomas  Valiant  Aim  Rex  Super  Sire  Dam  at 
10  years.  329  days  10,901  531  unofficial. 

KENNETH  J.  GIBBS.  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 

D AIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  ■<  COLUMBIA  A2 1.  MO. 

SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS  FOR  SALE:  Large  Type. 

Productive  DOES;  also  BUCK  and  DOE  KIDS. 
SCANNELLA,  3340  DECATUR  AVE.,  BRONX,  N.  Y. 

’  HORSES  AND  PONIES 


THOROUGHBRED 

BLACK  5  YEAR  OLD  MARE 

Suitable  for  polo,  racing  or  childs  hunter  or  jumper; 
Sound,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 

J,  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 

BAY  FILLY  TWO  YEARS  OLD,  PARTLY  BROKEN. 

RODNEY  WALBRIDGE,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


ofaaAl 


AH’S 


MAS 


ILKER 


Just  look  into  the  wide  opening  of  this  stainless  steel  pail!  Every  part 
accessible — no  joints  —  no  hidden  surfaces — no  need  for  flashlight  or 
mirror  to  see  if  it’s  clean.  No  wonder  farmers  from  coast  to  coast  will  tell  you 
that  Hinman’s  Jiffy  Master  Milker  —  with  its  stainless  steel 
gunbarrel  finish  —  is  a  cinch  to  clean  and  keep  clean. 

EASY  on  Cows..  •  Gentleness  is  the  prime  feature  of 
the  new,  improved  Magic  Hand  Inflafion.  Works  on  Hin¬ 
man’s  exclusive  10"  low-vacuum  principle  —  with  gentle 
squeeze  working  downward  like  a  skillful  hand  milker. 


EASY  to  Pour  .  .  «  Perfect  balance  — 
handy-grip  arrangement — permits  faster 
and  easier  pouring  .  .  .  without  detaching 
cover.  If  you  prefer  to  switch  pails  in  the 
barn,  see  our  "California”  Jiffy.  SEND  for 
free  folder  on  the  Hinman  Jiffy  Milker 
entitled:  "Meet  the  Master  Milker.” 

DEALERS — Some  territories  still 
available.  Write  for  details. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  370,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Mail  coupon  to 

how  ^HyTaR 

&VE  $500.00  A  YEAR 
oh  AVERAGl 
tractor  fUD  C0STS 


Sheppard  6M  Diesel  conversion 
unit  ready  to  drop  into  place.  In¬ 
stallation  takes  less  than  a  day  .  .  . 
can  be  done  by  any  mechanic  .  .  . 

requires  no  special  tools.  This 

* 

same  engine  also  fits  W6;  MV;  06; 
OS6;  I  6  and  T6  Tractors  as  well  as 
the  U6  power  unit. 


DIESEL 

POWER 

for  your 

FARMALL  "M” 

Save  over  75%  on  fuel  costs. 
Convert  to  FULL  diesel  operation. 

No  carburetor,  no  spark  plugs,  no 
magneto  to  bother  with.  No 
alterations  to  frame  ...  all  pre¬ 
sent  implements  can  be  used. 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Rush  Sheppard  Conversion  Unit  folder  to 

Name 


Post  Office . 
R.  F.  D.  ff_ 


State. 


DIESEL’S  THE  POWER  ...  SHEPPARD  S  THE  DIESEL 
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The  Robinson  Family  Mower! 


Everybody  in  the  Robinson  family  likes  to  use  their  new 
FAIRBANKS  "MORSE  rotary  type  power  mower: 


Suzy  Robinson  gives  the  front  lawn  a  quick 
once-over.  Her  4-H  and  FHA  clubs  hold  lawn 
parties  at  her  home.  Suzy  starts  and  handles 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  power  mower  with  easel 


It  takes  Pa  no  time  at  all 
to  zip  through  the  stiff 
underbrush  in  the  orchard, 
around  barns,  sheds,  and 
other  out  buildings. 
Fairbanks-Morse  power 
mowers  easily  cut  mesquite, 
tall,  heavy  grass,  and 
light  stubble. 

Even  Mother  can  start  and  use 
their  easy-to-handle  Fairbanks- 
Morse  power  mower.  She  cuts 
weeds  in  her  garden, 
trims  paths  to 
chicken  house 
and  flower 
beds! 


Junior  earns  spending  money 
with  the  family’s  Fairbanks-Morse 
power  mower.  He  cuts  the  lawn 
at  the  church  and  keeps  the 
cemetery  yard  trimmed,  And, 
he  keeps  the  township  athletic 
field  in  conditionl 


You’ll  be  glad  you  bought  one ,  too! 


Here  is  the  power  lawn  mower  for  youl  It’s  self-propelled  and  easy 
to  handle  on  turns.  The  6  cutter  blades,  whirling  at  high  speed,  make 
a  mulch  of  grass  clipping.  It  is  designed  to  let  you  trim  within  */2  inch 
of  walls,  bushes,  fences,  etc.  Mower  cuts,  moving  backward  as  well  as 
forward.  Safety  guard  in  front  protects  pets  and  children,  and  pre¬ 
vents  damage  to  cutter  blades. 

It  pays  to  buy  from  your  friend  and  neighbor— your  local  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dealer.  He  pays  taxes  locally.  He  supports  many  community 
projects  that  interest  you.  He  banks  locally,  and  his  money  is  poured 
back  into  projects  that  make  jobs  for  others  locally.  He  backs  his 
products  just  as  Fairbanks-Morse  supports  him.  If  you  don’t  know 
who  in  your  vicinity  sells  Fairbanks-Morse  products,  well  be  glad  to 
tell  you.  Write  Fairbanks,  Morse  6C  Co.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


The  balanced  rotor  disc  shown' 
here  can  be  removed  for 
sharpening  or  replacement.  When 
blades  on  one  side  are  dulled, 
the  rotor  may  be  reversed. 

Blades  are  standard  MB-333 
mower  sections. 


a  name  worth  remembering 

DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  •  PUMPS  •  SCALES 
HOME  WATER  SERVICE  AND  HEATING  EQUIPMENT  •  RAIL  CARS  *  FARM  MACHINERY 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Early  Damage  to  Udders 

We  recently  had  a  heifer  that  failed 
to  give  milk  in  one  quarter  when  she 
freshened  as  a  two-year-old.  There 
were  no  lumps  or  swellings  in  this 
quarter  whatsoever.  Now  we  have 
two  more  heifers  which  are  about  to 
freshen  and  they  look  like  they  are 
going  to  be  the  same  way  in  one  or 
even  two  of  their  quarters.  The  milk 
from  the  first  heifer  that  freshened 
was  normal  .in  every  way.  Can  you 
tell  us  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and 
how  it  might  be  prevented?  •  w.  g. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  cause 
of  the  condition  to  which  you  refer 
is  the  fact  that  the  heifers  must  have 
sucked  each  other  when  they  were 
calves.  This  is  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  with  calves,  and  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason  why  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  each  calf  in  a  separate  pen  if 
possible.  Where  it  is  necessary  for 
the  calves  to  run  together,  they 
should  be  observed  and,  if  they  are 
sucking  each  other,  the  sucking 
calves  should  be  muzzled  with  special 
woven  wire  calf  muzzles,  or  by 
fastening  what  is  known  as  a  calf 
weaner  to  their  muzzles.  This  device 
can  be  obtained  from  dairy  supply 
houses. 

The  reason  why  the  quarter  does 
not  develop  and  milk  normally  is 
because  such  early  abuse  of  the 
mammary  gland  injures  the  delicate 
tissues  and  causes  them  to  atrophy. 
Consequently  they  remain  non¬ 
functional  throughout  life.  There  ■  is 
no  way  in  which  the  condition  can  be 
cured  once  the  injury  has  been 
effected. 


Electric  Fence  for  Pigs 

I  should  like  to  know  if  an  electric 
fence  is  satisfactory  for  pigs.  I  want 
to  use  a  spot  of  land  about  one  and 
one-half  acres  in  size.  d.  s.  p. 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 

The  use  of  electric  fences  for  con¬ 
fining  pigs  in  a  pasture  is  proving  to 
be  extremely  satisfactory.  In  some 
instances,  pigs  have  been  confined  by 
electric  fence  control  and  have  be¬ 
come  so  wary  of  the  electric  charge 
that  they  could  not  be  driven  over 
the  line  where  the  electric  fence  had 
been  after  it  was  removed,  making 
it  necessary  to  drive  in  and  load 
them  in  the  field.  This  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  control  ability  of 
this  type  of  fence  for  hogs. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  15  —  Jersey  Sale,  Bassett 
Farm,  Derby,  Conn. 

April  15  —  Aberdeen- Angus  Heifer 
Sale,  Western  New  York  Group, 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

April  15  —  Brown  Swiss  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Eastern  Conn.  Breeders, 
Durham,  Conn. 

April  15  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Yankee 
Special,  Northampton,  Mass. 

April  20  —  Holstein  Sale,  86th 
Garden  Spot,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  20  —  Guernsey  Sale,  29th 
Special,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  21  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
28th  Glenburnie,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  24  —  Jersey  Disperal  Sale, 
James  Gregg,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

April  25  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
James  Gregg  Farm,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

April  25  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
National  Dedication  Congress,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

April  25  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Orchard  Brook  Dairy  Farms, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

April  27  —  Guernsey  Sale,  29th 
Special,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  27  —  Ayrshire  Milking  Herd 
Dispersal,  Vista  Grande,  Cropsey- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

April  27  —  Holstein  Sale,  Fifth 
Western  New  York  Club,  Hamburg, 
New  York. 

April  29  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Northeastern  Breeders’  Assn.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

April  29  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  New 
England  Invitational,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

April  29  —  Holstein  Bred  Heifer 
Classic  Sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 

April  29  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Walter  Burtis  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  1  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Little  Brook  Farm  Annual,  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y. 

May  3  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Green 
Meadow,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  3-4  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  263rd  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  4  —  Guernsey  Sale,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Consignment,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  5  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Fourth 
Annual  Wayne  County,  Palmyra, 
New  York. 


SAWMIUS 

Turn  Timber  into  Profits 


Turn  your  timber  into  bigger  profits  with  a 
Farquhar  Sawmill — the  most  accurate  mill 
money  can  buy!  Rugged,  dependable  Far¬ 
quhar  mills  operate  faster  with  less 
power  .  .  .  handle  easily  .  .  .  give  years  of 
faithful  service  without  breakdowns.  Pre¬ 
cision  construction  cuts  depreciation  and 
maintenance  costs.  Check  these  cost-cut¬ 
ting  features:  cool  running  on  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  extra  heavy  mandrel  with  big  saw 
collar,  double  belt  feed,  powerful  cable  car¬ 
riage  movement.  Five  sizes  to  handle  any 
sawmill  need.  Write  for  free  catalog  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  807- A  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 


HYDRAULIC  PRESSES  -  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
CONVEYORS  •  FOOD  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 


[20 _ The  Soft  Dental 

Cushion  To  Help  False 
Teeth  Wearers  _ 


£20  Is  Easy  To  Use 

Jutt  Press  In  Place  .  .  . 

Place  the  amazing  Ezo  Dental  Cushion  on 
your  plate,  put  it  back  in  your  mouth  and 
learn  what  helpful  relief  Ezo  Cushions 
give.  Enjoy  all  foods  .  .  .  celery,  toma¬ 
toes,  meat,  apples.  Ezo  Cushions  help 
keep  plate  from  rising,  help  relieve  sore 
spots  on  gums,  due  to  ill  fitting  dentures. 

Money  Back  If  You're  Nof  Satisfied 

Order  Direct  from  Laboratory 
Send  $1  for  20  EZO  Lowers 
Send  $1  for  16  EZO  Uppers 
or  Send  $2  for  Both 

EZO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  387B  Box  9306  Phila.  39,  Pa. 


BLACK  &  DECKER 
VST  ELECTRIC  DRILL 


Homo  Utility  110  Volts  AC-DC  3290 
RPM  with  Jacobs 
Hex  Key  Chuck 
(Guar.  I  Yr.) 


<•  <! 


UjjjQpL 


•  Horizontal  Drill  Stand 
MCTAL  CARRYING  CASE 

•  5"  Rotary  flexible  tander  •  6  sandpaper 
discs  •  7"  Lambs  Wool  bonnet  for  polishing 
car,  furniture,  etc.  •  </."  wheel  arbor  9  4" 
cotton  buffing  wheel  for  polishing  jewelry,  etc. 

•  4"  circular  wood  aaw  •  4"  grinding  whttl 
for  sharpening  tools,  ete.  •  4”  wire  wheel 
for  burnishing  • 

Booklet  on  uses  of  drill 

Stand  lor  10  drills. 


Special  en  Above  \ 
12  Items  A  V.*  > 

ELEC.  DRILL.  / 


Reg.  $30.95  vale* 

D  NORTON  BERGER 

1 1 7  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.,  PENNA. 

I  Mall  Orders  Filled  Promptly.  Send  lOo  for 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd*?? i. 


MOOREVEN’S 

FERTILIZER  -  LIME  -  BROADCASTER  $66.00 
Sizes  3  to  14  feet.  Free  Booklet. 
MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO..  8wedesboro  I,  N. 


J. 
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Pointers  on  Poultry  Profits 

The  most  efficient  period  in  the 
growth  of  a  chicken  is  in  the  first  10 
to  12  weeks.  Anything  that  aids  or 
that  efficiency  in  the  con- 


mcreases  _ 

version  and  use  of  feed  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  profit. 

Grit  is  a  very  important  factor  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Confined 
chicks  cannot  get  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirement  of  grit  unless  it  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Commercial  hard  sharp-edged 
grit  stretches  the  gizzard  thus  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  bigger  feed  intake.  In 
comparing  one  brooder  unit  of  chicks 
with  the  same  number  and  breeding, 

I  have  found  that  the  chicks  not  fed 
any  grit  weighed  a  pound  less  at  12 
weeks  than  the  chicks  having  grit 
under  the  same  care,  feed  and  rais¬ 
ing  conditions.  Doesn’t  it  stand  to 
reason  that  an  extra  pound  per  bird 
in  12  weeks  is  good  profit  for  the 
small  expense  of  that  much  needed 
grit? 

If  you  want  your  birds  to  eat  more 
feed  in  order  to  grow  more  rapidly 
and  produce  eggs  sooner,  then  each 
time  you  go  through  the  house,  stir 
up  the  feed  with  your  hand.  It  will 
arouse  the  birds’  curiosity  and  they 
will  eat  more  feed  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  salt 
deficiency  is  perfectly  capable  of 
starting  cannibalism  and  feather 
picking.  Development  of  the  habit 
may  often  be  prevented  by  adding 
salt  to  the  ration.  Between  0.5  and 
two  per  cent  is  the  recommended 
amount.  Salted  ashes  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  a  successful  poultry 
raiser  of  my  acquaintance.  He  simply 
salts  a  gallon  of  wood  ashes  well,  and 
lets  the  hens  eat  as  much  as  they  care 
for  at  any  time.  He  says  that  he  never 
had  any  trouble  with  cannibalism 
thereafter.  It  has  worked  with  my 
flock  too. 

I  cut  down  losses  from  coccidiosis 
by  providing  the  chicks  with  deep 
litter.  Properly  handled,  deep  litter 
will  stay  dry  and  slow  down  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  coccidia.  Then  the 
chicks  cannnot  get  a  big  enough  dose 
of  the  disease  to  cause  trouble.  And 
by  the  time  warm,  damp  weather, 
which  means  rapid  development  of 
coccidiosis,  arrives  they  have  become 
somewhat  immune  to  the  disease.  1 
also  feed  the  chicks  all  the  butter¬ 
milk  or  sour  milk  they  will  drink  as 
soon  as  they  are  feathered  out,  usu¬ 
ally  at  the  age  of  two  to  three  weeks; 
this  also  helps  to  control  coccidiosis 
in  my  flock. 

Most  poultry  raisers  do  not  realize 
how  much  time  and  work  shelters, 
range  feeders  and  waterers  can  save 
them  during  the  Summer,  when  they 
are  busy  from  dawn  until  dark  with 
other  farm  work.  Such  equipment 
provides  insurance  against  poultry 
losses  in  birds  and  money.  Summer 
shelters  give  you  a  place  to  put  your 
pullets  when  the  brooder  house  be¬ 
comes  crowded.  You  will  have  better 
laying  birds  next  Fall  and  No.  1 
grade  for  the  market.  A  barrel 
waterer  takes  care  of  the  birds  on 
range  with  little  labor.  A  float  or 
vacuum  control  will  make  it  auto¬ 
matic,  supplying  the  birds  with  all 
the  water  necessary  to  produce  profit¬ 
able  birds.  You’ll  have  better  luck 
with  chickens  on  range  if  you  keep 
the  grass  mowed  short,  keep  the 
range  fences  in  good  condition,  move 
the  shelters  and  feeders  to  clean 
areas  regularly,  and  make  sure  your 
automatic  waterers  are  working  well. 

Be  sure  to  separate  the  cockerels 
and  pullets  as  soon  as  you  can  tell 
the  difference  between  them,  thus 
giving  your  pullets  a  better  chance 
to  eat  and  grow.  Cockerels  should  be 
marketed 


Dims  winch  have  achieved  record-  break¬ 
ing  scores.  Start  with  tested  and  proven 
producers  and  get  bigger  and  better 
eggs  at  payoff  t:me. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 
STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — • 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven — 
field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
blood — same  breeding — same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 
contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE 
FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

WARREN 

orio'l  Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mast. 


is  I  ORIGINAL 

tjfOR  BABY  CHI 

y£jl  POTENT 

BALANCtOi 

HOLE  SOME  COM!* 


THE  START  THAT  MAKES 


BABCOCK’S 


often,  just  a  good  starter  is  not 
enough  to  head  off  this  threatening 
trouble. 

Pratts  "Double-Duty”  Chick 
Starter  is  purposely  made  so  rich  in 
all  critical  nutrients  that  the  first 
few  ounces  can  and  do  head  off 
many  troubles  that  begin  in  the  egg. 
For  Pratts  will  overcome  many  cases 
of  Curled  Toe  . .  .  Rickets  . . .  Hock 
Disease  and  other  deficiencies  that 
begin  in  the  egg. 

So  this  year  feed  Pratts  "Double- 
Duty”  Chick  Starter.  Give  weak 
chicks  another  chance  to  gain 
Strength  and  health.  And  give  all 
chicks  the  start  that  makes  better¬ 
laying  pullets. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Chick  Starter  today. 
When  you  see  your  egg  checks  next 
fall,  you’ll  know  it  paid ! 

FREE!  "Their  Life  Is  In  Your 

Hands,”  the  new  edition  of  Pratts 
booklet  of  practical  chick-raising 
help.  Write  Pratt  Food  Company, 
Dept.  BC-29,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Last  year  (’18-49)  our  White  Leghorns 

won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying  ttojpl’ 

tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 

Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 

California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 

York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 

Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 

eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 

production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 

highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 

Time  World  Record  for  one  pen.  © 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . . , 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity- 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 
program.^  SEND  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 


A  wonderful  cross  for  Large 
White  Eggs;  Large  Body  Size, 
Remarkable  Livability.  Black 
Minorca  Males  mated  with  our 
MINORCA  -  leghorns  Large  White  Leghorn  Females. 
Birds  all  white  with  few  black  tipped  feathers. 

BREEDING  &  HATCHING  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  40  YEARS. 

Offering  exceptional  quality  this  year.  Bred  and 
Improved  with  Breeding  Stock  from  2  nationally 
known  Leghorn  Breeders.  All  Super-Mating  chicks 
sired  by  High  Egg  Production  males.  Large-Bodied 
Birds,  Heavy  Production,  Increased  Livability. 
Also  Broiler-Egg  Type  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Bed-Rock  Cross.  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Controlled.  Free  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices. 

STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  MINORCA  - 
LEGHORN  PULLETS  3  WEEKS  AND  UP. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PrlMi  f»r  100  Chicks 

"AA" 
Special 
Mating 
$15.00 
29.00 
4.00 


OnW  $1 

Balance  C. 

50e  extra  on 


They  make  profits  for 
their  owners  because  the 
parent  stock  is  improved 
every  year.  All  Flocks 
selected  under  Nat’l. 
Poultry  Improvement 
Plan.  All  breeding  birds 
are  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle  Disease.  That  is 
why  you  can  depend  on 
c.  ausn.—  „  .WOLF  CHICKS. 

0. 5.  A»v  \order  from  this  Ad  or 

pallor e«n  v  u.arcastW  lWrlta  for  Freo  Catalog. 
Varrlr*™ ,at  J 


*AAA’* 

Mating 

$14.00 

28.00 

3.00 


f  Backed  ' 
By  40  YEARS 
Construcfive 
l  Breeding  > 


“ AA ’* 
Mating 
$13.00 
.  26.00 
,  2.50 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Leghorn  Pellets  . - . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps,  Red-Rocks . 

Pellets  of  Above  Breeds . 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds . 

White  Giants  (Str.  Ren  &  Ckls) 
White  Giant  Pellets . 


when  they  weigh  from 
two  to  three  pounds  apiece.  Larger  or 
heavier  birds  bring  you  less  profit, 
so  do  not  let  them  stay  and  eat  up 
the  profits  from  the  pullets. 

Mrs.  O.  Couch 


LJfl  sexed  or  Straight  Run 

W.  Leg  Wh  Rocks.  N.  H.  Rods.  Started  Leg.  Pits. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  &  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERV  ILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30 


Auirvc  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

STATE  TESTED — PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N,  H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  New  Hampshires, 
Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  ARed-Rock  Crosses,  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chicks  available  from  New  Castle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  early. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Beaver  Springs  I.  Penn*. 


-MutAe-  Jr  inktum  Chicks  can  build  your 

in  1950.  Where  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  strain  is  the  foun- 
tfation  stock,  generation  after  gener- 
_  Tfctv  R  ation  of  all-purpose  chicks  are  uni- 
BL  formly  lower  in  mortality,  greater  in 

vigor,  superior  in  meat  and  production 
of  premium  brown  eggs.  New  Hampshires  &  Barred 
Rocks.  100%  U.S.-N.H.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks, 
Cornlsh-Reds.  All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for 
pullcrum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN  S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26:  $3.  N.H.  Reds, 
R.I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Bed  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Iiiv  eI*ou.ltry  "W/  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Deni.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Potent  in  the 
Animal  Protein  Factor 
from  natural  sources; 
also  fortified  with 
additional  APF 
^  Supplement. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc 
P.0.  Box  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


"DOUBLE-DUTY 

CHICK 

STARTER 


CHICKS 


WOLF  "FARMER'S  FRIEND 

"The  BUY  FOR  1950!' 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


WOLF  "FARMER'S  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  Dept.  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!) 
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Low  Cost  Solution  Reduces 
Drinking  Water  Disease 


BY  DR.  J.  F.  OLNEY 

EXPERTS  say  that  the  microbes  in  the 
top  8  inches  of  one  acre  of  soil  weigh  9 
tons.  That's  startling  news  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  damage  just  one  invisible  germ 
can  do. 

Germs  are  bound  to  collect  on  the  beaks 
of  chicks  picking  in  litter  on  the  ground. 
Then  these  germs  are  washed  off  into 
the  drinking  water.  In  just  that  way 
germs  passed  out  by  one  infected  chick 
get  inside  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Fortunately,  a  simple  inexpensive  liquid 
drinking  water  medicine — Germozone 
— ‘can  prevent  spread  of  diseases  such 
as  Pullorum  and  simple  bowel  troubles. 
The  value  of  this  protection  is  supported 
by  many  years  of  use  by  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers. 

Begin  treatment  with  Germozone  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  chicks  are  hatched 
— a  tablespoonful  of  Germozone  in  a 
quart  of  water  during  the  first  6  weeks 
— and  continue  throughout  the  growing 
season.  Estimate  your  needs  at  1  qt. 
per  100  chicks — buy  Germozone  at  your 
local  drug,  feed,  hatchery  or  seed  store. 
The  Geo.  H,  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


farming  prospers  you’ll 
find  the  countryside  dotted  with 
MARIETTA  silos.  The  new  Air* 
Cell  stave  gives  added  strength  to 
the  structure  .  .  .  added  protection 
against  freezing  to  ensiled  crops. 
You  can  get  one  erected  in  time 
.  .  .  and  on  time  .  .  .  through  the 
MARIETTA  Easy  Ownership  Plan. 
First  payment  not  due  until  60  days 
after  satisfactory  completion  of  silo. 
Contact  your  closest  MARIETTA 
representative,  or  write. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 


l 


eay^'y 

05  Wl; 


Branch  Offices: 

•  Race  Road  and 
Pulaski  Hwy., 

Baltimore  21,  Md< 

•  Box  1575 
Charlotte,  N.  CK 

. MAIL  COUPON  T0DAY7 

Gentlemen:  Dept.  R 

Please  send  information  on  the  Mar¬ 
ietta  silo  and  on  your  easy  financing 
plan. 

Name  _ _  .  _ 

Address  -  _ 

P.O.  _ _ _ 


r 


Super-Broilers  or  "Mill-Run  ”  ? 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


A  year  ago  we  ran  four  lots  of 
heavy-breed,  straight-run  chicks  for 
broiler  production.  We  felt  that  more 
farmers  might  well  be  growing  some¬ 
what  more  high-quality  broilers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  probable  declines 
in  food  egg  prices  which  we  now 
know  did  materialize  in  the  late  last 
Fall.  We  wanted  to  know  just  what 
the  requirements  might  be  for  satis¬ 
factory  broiler  production  on  the 
average  farm.  The  observations  we 
made  during  that  season  might  inter¬ 
est  others. 

The  first  requisite  for  economical 
production  of  high-quality  broilers  is 
the  kind  of  fowl  used  for  broiler 
production.  It  makes  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  which  chicken  is  chosen  for 
broiler  growth.  The  breed  should  (a) 
have  been  developed,  selected  and 
bred  for  those  qualities  which  show 
up  during  the  first  12  to  15  weeks  of 
the  chicks’  lives,  that  is,  during  the 
broiler  period;  (b)  yield  the  kind  of 
finished  product  which  is  wanted — a 
super-broiler;  and  (c)  do  it  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Four  Kinds  Used 

We  had  four  types  of  heavy-breed 
chickens  in  our  test — New  Hamp- 
shii'es,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light 
Sussex  (the  English  breed  developed 
in  the  Sussex-Kent,  poultry  meat- 
producing  area  in  southeast  England 
— a  white-skin  breed,  by  the  way), 
and  crossbreds,  similar  in  type  to 
many  which  have  been  produced  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
popular  meat-production  contests  in 
this  country.  One  can  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  broilers  from  breeds 
such  as  these — any  one  of  them — and 
fowls  of  similar  kind.  The  important 
thing  in  whichever  poultry  breed  or 
variety  is  selected  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  strain  or  family  within 
it  which  is  used.  The  particular  line, 
or  strain,  must  have  been  selected 
or  improved  with  respect  to  those 
qualities  which  particularly  fit  the 
birds  for  economical  broiler  pro¬ 
duction. 

We  found,  anew,  that  these  special 
qualities  are:  (1)  capacity  for  con¬ 
tinuous,  rapid  rate  of  growth  from 
the  first  day  out  of  the  shells  on  until 
the  broilers  are  slaughtered,  (2)  ca¬ 
pacity  to  use  good  feeds  efficiently, 
(3)  evenness  of  growth,  so  that  all 
individuals  reach  the  market  stage 
as  nearly  alike  and  at  the  same  time 
as  possible,  (4)  even,  full  feather 
growth  and  development,  and  (5) 
depth  and  breadth  of  breast  and 
thighs,  where  the  meatiest  parts  of 
the  dressed  carcass  are  found,  of 
course. 

These  American  types  of  fowls 
(and  their  English  counterparts,  for 
that  matter)  proved  that  they  could 
be  used  economically  in  this  kind  of 
broiler  production.  But  it  does  make 
a  lot  of  difference  as  to  which  strain 
is  secured.  The  stock  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  breeders  which  have  had 
meat  production  qualities  foremost 
in  mind  in  their  strain  development. 

An  important  observation,  in  our 
tests,  was  that  every  cull,  or  stunted 
growth  broiler,  in  a  lot  lowered  that 
economy  and  efficiency  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  broiler  production  flock.  That 
applied  in  the  case  of  both  male  and 
female,  for  both  sexes  were  used  as 
broilers  in  our  tests. 

Flock  Size 


broiler  rations  as  there  are  good  feed 
manufacturers  in  this  day.  No  one  of 
them  is  “best.”  We  found  that  good 
broiler  feeds  are  more  than  half  the 
battle  in  economical  broiler  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  must  be  forced  along 
rapidly  and  not  allowed  a  single  day 
of  stunted  growth.  Steady  continuous 
growth  tends  to  produce  quality  meat. 
We  found  that  all  chicks  may  well  be 
fed  pretty  much  alike  during  their 
first  two  months,  and  that  any  well- 
balanced  chick  starter  ration  will 
work  well,  and  this,  irrespective  of 
what  the  ultimate  objective  may  be, 
broilers,  layers,  roasters,  etc.  During 
the  second  month  of  this  broiler 
feeding,  we  continued  the  use  of  the 
original  chick  starter  mash  but 
supplemented  it  with  grain  feeding 
(wheat,  yellow  corn,  and  oats),  using 
about  one  pound  of  the  grain  mixture 
daily  for  each  100  broiler  chicks  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifth  week,  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  during  the  sixth  week,  one 
and  a  half  pounds  for  the  seventh 
week,  and  two  pounds  per  100  chicks 
during  the  eighth  week. 

Two  ways  of  feeding  these  broiler 
chicks  after  the  eighth  week  gave 
good  results.  Under  one  method  the 
chick  starter  mash  was  continued  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  with  one 
grain  feeding  (near  evening)  per 
day,  consisting  of  about  three  pounds 
of  grain  (largely  cracked  yellow 
corn)  per  100  birds.  As  a  second 
method  we  substituted  a  special 
broiler  mash,  fed  as  an  all-mash 
ration,  for  the  last  few  weeks.  We 
tried  a  low  fiber  broiler  mash  mix¬ 
ture  which  gave  excellent  'growth, 
fine  meat  quailty  and  economical  re¬ 
sults. This  all-mash  broiler  ration  con¬ 
sisted  of  630  pounds  yellow  cornmeal, 
200  pounds  soybean  meal,  50  pounds 
meat  scraps  or  fish  meal,  10  pounds 
alfalfa  leaf  meal,  50  pounds  dried 
whey,  or  dried  buttermilk,  or  dried 
skimmilk,  19  pounds  of  limestone 
flour  containing  manganese,  25 
pounds  livermeal  or  dried  yeast,  10 
pounds  steamed  bone  meal,  five 
pounds  iodized  salt,  and  one  pound 
poultry  feeding  oil  (2000A-400D). 
This  ration  runs  approximately  19.8 
per  cent  protein,  3.9  per  cent  fat,  and 
2.8  per  cent  fiber. 

Can  Use  Both  Sexes 

Both  young  cockerel  and  young 
pullet  chicks  make  splendid  quality 
broilers  on  these  rations.  Many 
housewives  contend,  and  with  right, 
that  young  pullets  of  the  heavy 
breeds,  such  as  we  did  use,  make 
superior  quality  broilers,  better 
flavored,  juicer  and  meatier.  At  any 
rate,  the  pullet  broilers  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  product.  Either  may  be 
slaughtered  at  the  age  and  weight  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
broilers.  The  lighter  weight,  earlier, 
younger  broilers,  especially  the  little 
pullets,  make  splendid  ‘squab  broil¬ 
ers’,  and  friers.  One’s  taste  largely 
defines  when  to  kill  and  dress  these 
quality  broilers. 

Broilers  are  delicious  meat.  The 
farm  home  should  have  its  full  share 
of  this  quality  meat  on  its  own  table. 
Quality,  well-meated,  quickly-grown, 
heavy  breed  broilers  will  find  a  ready 
sale,  and  for  quality  stuff  the  prices 
should  be  good.  We  are  arguing  for  a 
super-broiler,  not  a  mill-run  quality. 
Such  a  job  demands  attention  at 
every  step  of  the  process. 


A  second  factor  to  profitable 
broiler  production  is  the  brooding 
which  is  done,  because  broilers  are 
largely  handled  under  some  heat  and 
under  brooders  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives.  The  brooder  conditions 
directly  affect  the  rate  of  broiler 
growth.  For  best  results,  do  not  over¬ 
crowd  chicks  being  forced  along  for 
quality  broiler  development.  This 
means  that  not  more  than  300  chicks 
should  be  put  under  one  brooder  or 
in  one  flock,  and  they  need  a  room 
at  least  10  feet  by  12  feet  in  size.  Use 
a  standard-size  brooder  which  is 
under  control,  and  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  dependable  heat  whenever  it  is 
needed  throughout  the  period.  Fol¬ 
low  standard  brooder  management 
practices,  but  see  to  it  that  unformity 
of  environmental  conditions  do  exist. 
Broilers  should  have  plenty  of  room 
to  be  comfortable  and  to  get  away 
from  each  other.  Third:  the  broiler 
room  and  brooder  must  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary  throughout  the  period. 

Broiler  Rations 

There  are  about  as  many  good 


Young  folks  are  smart,  but  all  ain’t 
good  that’s  new, 

I  guess  the  gran’thers  they  knowed 
sunthin’,  tu. 

— J.  R.  Lowell’s  The  Biglow  Papers, 
Series  II. 


THOSE  CROP  OUSTIN'  AIRPLANES!* 
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I 
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WHITLOCK 


BABY  $1  n  flu  Per 
CHICKS  10«vU  ico 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

[  ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

€*  SONS,  Inc 


CHAMBCRl/H 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  you  can  depend  on  to  live 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers 
and  steady  egg  layers.  25  years 
breeding  for  all  the  profitable 
characteristics. 

6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  "rattie^A.  vt 


TAKE  IT  FROM  ME  ...  . 

[  Build  your  foundation  on  Parks 
Rocks.  We're  big  birds,  terrific. 

I  layers.  Official  R.O.P.  and  Contest?. 
I  Records  to  349  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  i 
IClean,  World's  Oldest  Strain.  Write 
lour  boss  today  for  free  catalog. 

Barks’  barred  Rocks 


PARKS'  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  AITOONA.PA: 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Order  healthy  Combs  Chicks  today.  They’ll  make  heavy 
broilers  and  wonderful  layers.  Proven  on  hundreds 
of  farms  for  many  years.  N.  H.  -  U.-S.  PELLORTTM 
CLEAN  AND  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H. 


DANISH'S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  L  DANISH,  R.F.D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Stuck’ s 


100%  Live  Delivery  lOOStr.100  Pits. 100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Red3,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str,  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng  Leg . $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  13.00  26.00  4.00 

N.  II.  Red,  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  20.00  12.00 

Started  Leg.  Pits.,  prices  on  request.  Breeders  Pa. 
State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  y  Tubo  Agglutination 
Method.  Write  for  Free  Cat.  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Eng.  Leg.  Str.  run  $1 1.  Pits.  $22., 
Ckls.  $3.  B. Rocks,  W.Rocks,  N.H.Reds.  R.l.Reds, 
R.R.  X.  Str.  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18.,  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser's  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS.  BELTS- 
VILLE  Small  Wh.  Poults.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  ST.  MICHAELS,  MD. 


Lafayette  Farm  White  Leghorns,  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean  $30.00  per  100.  Pullet  chicks.  Circular. 

JOHN  RONNER.  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


387 


D  O  D-sired 

iV.W.B-:  CHICKS 


TRAPNE  ST -PEDIGREE 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
___  INHERITANCE 

That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance.  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is, 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs  ?  Ton’ll  get  them 

if  your  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
"Master-Majed"  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  1 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  "Master-Mated”  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition: 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS.  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs ;  BARRED  ROCKS,  200  to  330  eggs ;  R.  I.  REDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  twd  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs.  „ 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%: 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%;  White  Rocks,  *3.8%:  Barred 
Ilocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Rock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross),  39.5%:  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R.  LEWISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


For  IMMEDIATE  Delivery 

MONEY-MAKING 
PARMENTER 
REDS  AND  SEX-LINKS 

You  can  start  chicks  RIGHT  NOW 
that  are  scientifically  bred  to  deliver 
BIGGER  PROFITS!  In  the  current 
California  Random  Sample  Pen  Test, 
Parmenter  Reds  show  a  profit  of  80tf 
per  bird  over  feed  costs  for  the  first 
three  months.  Profit  for  December 
alone  was  35(f  per  bird!  All  stock 
100%  Pullorum  clean. 

Order  your  Parmenter  Reds  and  Sex- 
Links  today  for  immediate  delivery. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


ARSHALLSuI 

ONE  Y-  MAKERS^” 

clean 


<§ Puu*U  .  tyc-ltH  pKuteM.’ 


BROILER  SPECIAL 

Red-Rock  Cross  Cockerels  from 
U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean, 
Newcastle  Vaccinated  Breeders. 
15,000  available  weekly,  truck  load 
of  10,000  delivered  to  your  plant 
at  ah  unusually  low  price.  Write: 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  BILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL'S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghom8.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Rock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  12.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Skip  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  6,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


JgtULSH  farm;  chick/SS 


xvw  All  Breeders  earefully  culled  &  tniyJ 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  IgvHTyl 
A  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  — — “ 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. .  ..$12,00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 
Special  A.  White  &  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  5.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  &  Rock-Reds  16.00  28.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BRONZE  BROADBREASTED 

POULTS 

Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  Toms  50c  in  lots 
100.  Also  Hatching  Eggs. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


F  AIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Bock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns.  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 

ostpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O,  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Get  U.S.  Certified  Broad  BBRONzlD 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
Breeders  with  R.  O.  M.  background  — ■ 
Pullorum  Passed.  Get  Our  New  Catalog. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
DEPT.  R-4,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  V.  S.  Approved- 
PuLlorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  tISDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  dozen.  Express  collect. 
Baby  Beef  Bronze  and  Family  size. 
Beltsville’s  Healthy  Fast  Growing  Stock. 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


BELTSVILLE  .WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults.  Eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


B.  B.  Bronze  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Poults.  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

Big  Meat  Type — Broadbreasts  U.  S.  Approved— 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Also  U.S.D.A.  Small  Whites. 
A  few  Poults  available  in  March.  Plenty  available 
.  for  July  Orders. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  R-4,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes'  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm&  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STARTED  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Enjoy  the  advantages  of  raising  turkeys 
with*  no  brooding  risks  and  a  minimum 
of  equipment.  Write  for  information. 

SHAGROY  FARM 

MILLERTON,  NEW  YORK 


-  WHITE  HOLLAND  -  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  <6GS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


CAPON 


PELLETS 


100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $2.00.  Turkey 

Bits  100,  50e:  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50«  Lead  heating 
cable  !3e  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6’  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200.000  big,  fluffy  ehicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

re7RoHckr.sh.i"“;..!vh!t.e..and..Bar:^ $10.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


12.50 

3.00 

6.00 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


Per  100 


11.90  14.90 

11.90  24.50 

12.90  26.00 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $25.00-100 

TURKEY  POULTS . $79.00-100  # 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt  Healthy,  Ohio 


$£*95  Per  100 
^^#LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


$9.50 


BIG 


TYPE 


■”4 


TT 

Where  Better  SEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 

JY^^Farfrv^ 

,  N  MIMSU 

Our  quality  control  breeding  gives  ns  the 
records,  gets  you  the  profits.  Plenty  of 
proof  available — 180-220  egg  averages, 
rapid,  efficient  growth — from  25  years  of 
consistent  breedingl  Send  for  Catalog. 

A  NJi.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

•os  P  .  .  r<TUii»ou«H.  new  Hampshire 


r  DM/D  1 1 1  'C  SUPER  QUALITV 

ERflYBIll  SO  chicks 

Ps.lLS.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Postpaid  Safe  Arrival  Guar. 
Grayb ill’s  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2-00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  23.00  1 1 .00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross  .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers 
$9.00-100.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE 
CIRCrLAll.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R.  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  PAYS  .... 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder. V  And  It  pay”  t* 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robfr.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


I 


TOP  QUALITY— REASONABLE  PRICES 

This  year  get  a  head  start  with  Clements  husky  "Maine-Bred”  Chicks. 
_  especially  for  high  disease  resistance,  increased  stamina,  and  top  egg 

r  product’on,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

rCLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  quick  growing,  heavy  laying  —  ideal 
for  commercial  egg  production.  .... 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  high  livability,  unusual  vigor,  and  steady  production 
make  them  profitable  for  the  general  or  commercial  poultryman. 

CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  increasingly  popular  with  broiler  raisers  and 
hatching  egg  producers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  quality  guaranteed  and  backed  by  39  years  breeding  experience.  Order 
early  to  obtain  desired  delivery  dates.  Write  for  catalog.  ^ 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain  ... 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U,  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Controls 

Coccidio 

.■LOW 


CO  St 


Use  DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-0-Sal 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 


Easy  To  Use,  Just  Mix  Handy 
Tablets  in  Drinking  Water 
Costs  About  lc  Per  Bird  Treated 


Prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis. 

Give  larger  dosage  at  first  signs  (bloody 
droppings)  of  an  outbreak.  Stops 
costly  chick  loss. 

G.S.*  Factor  Benefits 

Smaller  doses  provide  outstanding 
*  Growth  Stimulation  benefits:  Quicker 
weight  gains,  earlier  egg  production, 
better  development.  Use  right  from  the 
stan.  Tablets  for  drinking  water  or 
powder  for  feed.  Buy  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
**"  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 

d*  +  +  + 


Drl 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  109  190  109 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 


White  Leghorns . $11.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Box,  N.H.  Bed  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  I.  Reds.  Red-Rock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 


We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt. 
Me  ship  at  once.  KISHACOQUILLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harshbarger,  owner,  Box,  R,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlistenrille,  Pa. 
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The  ideal  egg  and 
meat  breed.  Feather- 
land  White  Hock 
chicks  are  healthy, 
quick  growing,  fast 
feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production.  It’ll  pay  to  give 
them  a  trial. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Full  de¬ 
tails  in  our  free  folder.  Write  today. 

box  R, 

Sudbury,  Mass. 


tails  in  our  free  folder.  Write 

Tjurifieft&uid  7ertM  < 


Chapman 

hicks 


T0VAy  ss 

tUuOb»l  «>iPot^olion<)„  out  1  Select  from  Wene's  12  straight 
ductiou.SMvitu  wLejhonipUu.u  i  Breeds  and  Crosses.  If  you're 

_ _ -1  not  getting  top  profits,  write  us. 

"  TT'tuni  ”1  SOUND  BREEDING  is  your  se- 

....  tot  f-t  \  cunty.  Our  rigid  breeding  pro- 

111  *7*?  yellow hfcto**4 5*“' 1  gram  assures  maximum  liv- 
?uiclL^L,  ui  .po*‘“rd,or  fu  1  «b‘Uty  and  highest  production. 

I  _ 1  T  rod  cir*  j  .l?11*1* {r0m  Wene 

WiTrT  d UHPnSt  I  RaP-  Slred  Matings. 

DllAl  u.  s.  puuorum  clean 

I  Seml  ,0f  raK  F«Ww  Mtf  Price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

AS  our  Social  WEHEcrnss  Cotombiam  BOX  0-$  VINELAND,  N.l. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37*  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  V. 

STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg. 
horns.  4  wks.  old  48c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


SHEARER’S  MAMMOTH 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Backed  by  75  years  of  continuous 
selective  breeding  carried  on  by 
three  generations  of  Shearers.  Pa.  : 

State  Blood-tested  and  found  free  j 
of  all  reactors.  Hatches  weekly.  I 
Quantity  lots  available.  Every  j 
duckling  we  sell  is  from  our  own  ! 
breeders.  Free  folder. 

WALTER  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  R.  D.  2,  SINKING  SPRING, 


PENNA. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

ON  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Strain  BB  Bronze — Large  BB  type  White  Hol¬ 
lands — TJSDA  Bcltsville  Small  Whites.  Sexed  Poults 
in  all  breeds.  Quick  service  and  low  price.  Buy 
from  Michigan's  Largest  Hatchery.  A  postcard  brings 
full  information. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

—SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY  — 

Largest  breeders  of  Beltsvllle  Whites  In  the  Northeast. 
Exceptional  body  type  has  been  maintained.  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  and  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  R.F.D.  I,  Hebron,  Me. 

AFRICAN  GOSLINGS:  Day-old  $2.90.  WHITE 
CHINESE  $1.95.  Weekly  hatches,  deliveries  May. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM.  POMFRET  CENTER,  CONN. 


CAPONIZING:  $12  per  100 


Bring  the  Cockerels  to  Me  4  Weeks  Old. 

L.  EILERSTEN,  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Centereach,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Livestock  and  Produce 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes,  (100-pound  bags)  Can.  Katahdin, 
$3.30  to  $3.50;  Idaho,  Russet.  $4.75  to  $5.00. 
Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.50. 
Carrots,  West,  topped,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $3.00.  Corn,  Fla., 
yellow,  crat,  $1.50  to  $6.00.  Artichokes,  Calif., 
box,  $6.00  to  $8.50.  Asparagus,  Calif.,  crate, 

t6.50  to  $13.  Beans.  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $6.00. 

Seets,  Tex.,  crt.,  $2.00  to  $2.50.  Apples,  bU. 
or  box.,  N  .J.,  $1.75  to  $4.25;  N.  Y.,  $1.50  to 
$3.75;  Pa.,  $2.75;  Me.,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  Mass., 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Vt.,  $2.00  to  $4.50.  Strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  20c  to  35c,  Hay,  ton,  $28  to  $42, 
Straw,  $26  to  $31. 

GRAIN  (Wholseale  at  Chicago) 

Wheat,  May,  $2.24%;  Sept.,  $2.06%;  Dec. 
$2.0914.  Corn,  May,  $1.35;  Sept.,  $1.31%; 
Dec.,  $1.25.  Oats,  May,  74V2c;  Sept.,  65%c; 
Dec..  67 %c. 


$6.00;  culls  to  choice  clipped  lambs,  $13 
$27.50. 

Calves  —  Veal  calves,  $24-$30;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $12-$23. 

Poultry  and  lEggs 

NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY 

April  3 

(Fowl) 


Red  . . 

Rock  . 27 

Leghorn  . . . . 

(Broilers) 

Cross  . . . 

Rock  . 

(Pullets) 

Cross  . 

Black  . , . ””  133 

Rock  . . . 37 

(Turkeys) 

Hens  . 

(Capons) 

Cross  . 


Low 

High 

$0.31 

$0.37 

.31 

.32 

.27 

.34 

.25 

.26 

.25 

.35 

.27 

.38 

.37 

.47 

.33 

.41 

.37 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.60 

and  (food 


Everything  you  want  in  chicks  ....  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
Quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
....  all  yours  in  Chapman  chicks.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Order  your  Chapman  Chicks  soon.  Write 
today  for  new  folder  and  prices! 

CHlAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  STYLE  TEA 

1  lb.  $1.30  —  2  lbs.  $2.50. 

Box  of  48  tea  balls  $.55  Post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  Money  Order. 

GLEN  ERIN  TEA  CO. 

41  HUMBOLDT  ST.,  NEWARK  7,  N.  J. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Butchers  under  240  lbs.  steady  to 
15  cents  lower,  heavier  weights  and  sows 
steady;  closed  moderately  active  after  slow 
start;  few  loads  and  lots  mostly  choice  190- 
230  lb.  butchers,  $15.0$-$16;  top,  $16  for 
around  one  load;  most  good  and  choice 
190-260  lb.,  $15.60-$15.85;  260-300  lb.,  $15.50- 
$16.75;  300-375  lb.,  $15-$15.50;  most  good  and 
choice  160-180  lb.,  $15-$15.75;  most  sows 
under  450  lb.,  $14.25-$15;  450-600  lb.,  $12.50- 
$14;  fairly  good  clearance;  shippers  took  800. 

Cattle  —  Heifers  and  light  yearling  steers 
steady;  steers  over  950  lb.  closed  weak  to 
fully  25  cents  lower;  few  good  cows  about 
steady;  all  other  cows  25-75  cents  lower; 
bulls  and  vealers  steady  to  weak;  medium 
and  good  fed  steers  and  yearlings,  $23.50- 
$28.50;  odd  heat  high-good  to  choice  steers, 
$29-$31:  few  common  to  low  medium,  $22- 
$23;  medium  and  good  heifers,  $23.50  $27.25- 
load  mixed  good  and  choice  951  lb.  weights, 
$28;  few  good  cows,  $20.50-$23;  common  and 
medium  beef  cows,  $17-$20;  canners  and 
cutters,  $13-$16.75;  medium  and  good  sausage 
bulls,  $20.50-$20.25;  medium  to  choice  veal¬ 
ers.  $26-$31;  few  $31.50. 

„  Sheep  —  Choice  Colorado  lambs  topped  at 
$27;  price  steady  but  lambs  better  than 
offerings  at  price  Wednesday;  general  lamb 
market  weak  to  50  cents  lower;  mostly 
$26.50  downward  with  103  lb.  fall-shorn 
Iowas  $25;  sorted  20  per  cent  at  $22.50; 
slaughter  ewes  slow,  steady,  mostly  $11.50- 
$14.50. 


WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.  Inc. 
Egg  prices,  March  30;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
Manager. 

White  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large . 

Fancy  Medium . 


Pee  Wees  . 

Brown  Eggs  — 


Total  cases  sold,  391. 


Prices,  March  30. 

White  Eggs  — 
Fancy  Large . 


Extra  Large. 


„  PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Good  to  choice,  $26.50-$28;  good 
fat  steers,  $24-$26;  medium  to  good,  $20-$23; 
tidy,  $22.50-$25;  fair  to  medium,  $18-$20; 
common  to  fair,  $16-$18;  common  to  good 
fat  bulls,  $14.50-$22;  common  to  good  fat 
cows,  $11.50-$17.50.  Heifers,  $12-$24 
Hogs  —  Extreme  heavies,  $14.25-$14  75; 
350  to  300  average,  $15-$15.25:  300  to  250 
average,  $15.25-$16;  250  to  220  average,  $16- 
$16.25:  160  to  180  average,  $15.25-$16;  100  to 
150  average,  $12.25-$14.25;  sows,  $11.50- 
$14.50. 

Sheep  —  Prime  wethers,  $13-$14;  good 
mixed,  $11.50-$12.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $7.50-$9.50;  culls  and  common,  $4.00- 


Pee  Wees  . . . . 

Crax  . 

Dux  . 

Brown  Eggs 


Extra  Large. 


Pee  Wees . 

Jumbo  . 

Total  cases  sold  3,132. 


High 

Low 

$0.46 

.44 

.43 

.41 

.39 

.38 

.36 

.34 

.45 

.42 

.41 

.39 

.38 

.36 

.36 

.30 

PA. 

Exchange. 

Egg 

High 

Low 

$0.47 

.40 

.42 

.39 

.36 

.37 

.36 

.35 

.52 

.32 

.27 

.30 

.45  . 

.42 

.40 

.41 

..  .42 

.38 

.37 

. .  .34 

.34 

.36 

.  .  .37 

.36 

.31 

.27 

.44 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  the 
maple  syrup  season  will  be  fair  but 
not  as  good  as  usual.  The  season 
started  too  late  and  we  had  too  much 
warm  weather  during  January  and 
February.  There  is  still  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  maple  syrup  but  people  are 
not  coming  after  it  quite  so  keen  as 
they  were  during  the  war  when  they 
could  not  get  sugar  or  any  other 
spreads.  The  price  is  usually  $5.00  a 
gallon  and,  while  this  may  seem  high 
to  the  consumer,  I  believe  that,  if 
most  of  them  had  to  make  it  and 
wade  through  slush  and  snow  gather¬ 
ing  it,  they  would  not  want  to  make 
it  for  twice  that  price. 

Public  sales  are  much  more  numer¬ 
ous.  The  price  of  all  livestock  at  sales 
is  pretty  good  and  farm  machinery, 
if  fairly  new  and  in  good  condition, 
brings  good  prices;  sometimes  almost 
as  much  as  new. 

Milk  producers  are  having  quit$  a 
time  with  lowering  prices,  more  strict 
inspection  and  a  surplus  supply  of 
whole  milk  and  they  are  organizing 
milk  organizations  to  help  make 
creameries  and  other  buyers  stand 
part  of  the  cut  in  milk  prices.  What 
success  they  will  have  remains  to  be 
seen.  With  milk  too  plentiful  now,  we 
are  wondering  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  May  and  June  when  cows 
are  out  on  pasture. 

.  Far™  prices  were  little  changed 
m  the  past  month,  except  for  eggs 
which  have  gone  up  quite  a  little. 
Some  of  the  poultry  keepers  who  sold 
off  their  hens  in  January  when  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  would  not  object  to  having  their 
layers  back  on  the  job  for  a  few 
months  now.  It’s  just  another  case 
where  it  doesn’t  pay  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  too  quickly  and  jump  in  and 
out  of  a  business  just  because  the 
moon  changes. 

The  very  open  winter  has  been 
quite  hard  on  the  wheat  fields  and 
some  of  them  look  pretty  sickly;  some 
of  them  -are  frozen  out,  there  is  no 
question.  However,  they  are  not  all 
bad  and  most  fields  will  come 
through  and  make  a  fair  crop,  some 
of  them  perhaps  very  heavy  crops. 

Last  year  the  hay  crop  was  so 
short  that  people  thought  there  would 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  hay  this  Spring 
and,  while  some  farmers  are  buying 
hay,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  to  go 
around  and  the  price  is  not  near  as 
high  as  one  would  expect.  In  fact 
baled  straw  at  many  sales  has  been 


selling  as  high  and  sometimes  higher 
than  baled  hay.  Usually  hay  is  bring¬ 
ing  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  ton,  and 
loose  hay  much  lower  in  the  mow. 

P.  McCullough 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR 
LEAKS,  CRACKS,  J|| 
LOOSE  PARTS  /! 


For  making  repairs  on  tractors,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  autos,  boilers,  stoves,  tanks,  tools, 
home  utensils,  always  keep  Smooth-On  No.  1 
Iron  Cement  handy.  Applied  like  putty. 
Hardens  and  holds  like  metal.  Inexpensive 
too.  Does  not  deteriorate.  Get  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1  lb.  or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  If 
they  haven’t  Smooth-On.  Write  us. 

rn  rr  repair 
1  HEjEi  handbook 

40  Pages.  170  Pictures.  Clear  di¬ 
rections  for  practical,  money-saving, 
time-saving  repairs.  Write  for  your 
copy  NOW. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  Depl.  39D 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  l  OOO  USES 


RUPTURED  MEN 
SHOULD  MAKE 
THIS  TEST 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using  it 
many  report  entire  satisfaction.  Any 
reader  of  this  paper  may  test  the 
doctor’s  invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention — return  it,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  truss  for  your 
trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  just 
write  the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
9552  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer 


Truth  About  ORGANIC 

A  MAZING  new  handbook  (TAD  IUI  IMF' 
“  by  Dirt-Farmer  W.  T.  ■  M  K  IVI I  W  Ci 
Jack,  shows  you  how  to  get  a  greater  yield  from 
the  soil.  Here  are  practical  and  scientific  reasons 
for  making  a  quick  return  to  the  earth  of  all  resi¬ 
dues.  Find  out  how  to  produce  better  and  abundant 
crops,  the  value  of  rotation,  soil  nutrients,  hundreds 
of  other  items  of  helpful  Information  that  will 
serve  you  as  a  useful  refer¬ 
ence.  Hurry  —  Order  ‘'The 
Furrow  and  Us"  NOW! 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
Pay  postman  only  $2.00  (plus 
postage).  If  not  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  hook  to  us  for  imme¬ 
diate  refund.  Order  Now! 

Oorrance  &  Company,  Inc., 

Dept.  R,  Drexel  Building, 

Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Save.  Send  payment  nowl 
(check  or  money  order).  We 
then  pay  postage.  Money  back 
if  not  delighted. 


tHlWWOW 

AND  US 


WAL.U1  TWOMAS  ytt* 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Always  your  own  boss.  1555 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949; 
their  average  $6,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  not  needed  to  start.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  RAWLEIGH  COMPANY, 
Dept.  D-U-RUR,  Freeport,  I1L 


FOR  SALE  —  CHAIN  SAWS 


CARLTON  LOOMIS,  8AINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ARMY  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HARNESS  $45. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.Y, 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  oi  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  391. 

DO  you  have  Thorn  Apple  Jelly  or  Jam?  BOX  3239, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  oranges  $4.95  bushel.  Temples  $5.95  pre- 

paid.  James  Klmher,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 


NEW.  delicious  honey  runt  Jelly,  honey  citru3 

marmalade  made  from  our  pure  clover  honey.  Four 
six-ounce  jars,  two  each,  $1.59  postpaid  third  zone. 
High  Meadows  Farm,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


1950  Pure  maple  syrup.  lithographed  gift  cans. 

Grade  A  gallon  $4.50.  half  gallon  $2.75.  Good 
flavored  darker  $4,00.  Perpald  third  zone.  Ten 
gallons  or  more  grade  A  $3.90.  Rolling  Ledge  Maple 
Orchard,  Donald  Wright.  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


IILM5 

DEVELOPED 


8  EXP. DOUBLE  SIZE  PRINTS 


12 


EXPOSURE  ROLLS 

f  ADDITIONAL  PRINTS  I 


50c 


3S 


si 

I  AND  REPRINTS  4cuc»)  ^  CO/M 

I  Let  Us  Help  You  Qet  Better  Pictures! 

|WE  INVITE  COMPARISON 

FREE  MAILERS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

IVIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO 

j  Virginia's  Oldest,  Largest,  Finest  Photo  Finishers 

I  DEPT.  R,  P.  O.  BOX  7,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


STOCKMAN’S  “BIBLE” 

1001  SPECIALTY  ITEMS 

Oairymen  and  Breeders  find  in 
this  big  illustrated  catalog  Ear 
Tags,  Dehorners,  Castration  Instru¬ 
ments,  Neck  Chains,  Tattoo  Out¬ 
fits,  Medicines,  Show  Supplies, 
Bull  Equipment  and  scores  of  items 
local  stores  seldom  carry,  send 
now  for  this  informative 
FREE  big  catalog,  newly  issued  by 
livestock  Identification  Headquarters 
C.  H.  Dana  Co.,  Inc.  (Est.  1861),  Hyde  Park  77,  Vt. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  'Cases 
kept  confidential _ 

LICENSED  home  -would  like  to  hoard  baby  up  to 

two  years.  Mrs.  Wicht,  New  City,  Rockland  County, 
New  York.  Telephone  2248.  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HARDIE  Duplex  sprayer  outfit,  on  rubber,  special 

equipment  set  on  tractor  seat  and  spray,  spray 
material,  all  $250.  Humphrey,  Suffern,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Plow  for  John  Deere  L  or  LA  tractor. 

BOX  3140,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAY  Wanted:  500  tons  for  our  herds  of  dairy  cows 
Must  he  top  quality.  Alfalfa,  clover  mixed,  and 
alfalfa  mixed.  Quote  delivered  prices.  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin.  Massachusetts. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle.  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 

age  hooks  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Customers 
report  up  to  17  supers  of  comh  honey  per  colony  in 
1949.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  fence  posts,  all  sizes,  6,  7,  8.  12  feet  long. 

Available  at  roadside  or  can  be  delivered.  H.  Glenn 
Belden,  Brandon.  Vt,,  Phone  334- W. 

NEW  field  chopper  for  corn  with  motor.  $1,675. 

Blower  $295.  G.  H.  Avery.  Hancock.  Mass. 


HAY  Press.  Power  take-off.  On  rubber.  Practically 
new.  Cost  $675.  Selling  for  $390.  Accept  hay. 
G,  H.  Avery.  Hancock,  Mass. 


HATS  made,  your  material  and  style  picture.  Cash 

or  exchange,  what  have  you?  Miss  Dimick,  50  Beacon 
St..  Woburn.  Mass. 


TRACTOR:  Late  John  Deere  BW.  good  condition, 
fully  equipped.  Ideal  for  mounted  spraying  equip- 
ment,  Wade  Johnson  &  Sons,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  John  Deere  Mower  Model  7  for  Model  L 
or  LA  tractor.  G.  H.  Stattel.  Hicksville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Upright  electric  brooder.  Joseph  M. 

Hennessy,  Sherrill.  N.  Y.  Thone  1-J-l. 


BOLENS  garden  tractor,  3  hp.  Wisconsin  engine  with 
all  attachments.  Write  to  Mr.  D.  Malloy,  15  East 
19Gth  St.,  New  York  58. 


PONY  cart  wanted:  2-wheel  basket  typo.  Frances 
Merrill.  R.  D.  1.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Electric  saw,  incubator,  chicken  equip¬ 
ment.  lumber,  electric  lawn  mower,  garden  tools. 
Stockwell  Farm.  Route  35,  Amawalk,  N.  Y.  York- 
town  Heights  747  (phone). 


TWO  new  Allis-Chalmers  model  C  25  hp.  four 

cylinder  tractor  engines;  adaptable  to  any  model  C 
Allis  Chalmers  tractor.  Will  sell  individually. 
William  Spencer  and  Son  Corp.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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range  Shelters 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and 
animals.  Easily  moved  around 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections). 
ORDER  NOW  and  SA4T3! 
Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular. 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  0. 
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HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIKES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Seroeantsville.  N.  J. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  I  ens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
nrices  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
Seeks'  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Cbieks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers.^ 
Lem  m  erf  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  I104R,  Holland,  Michigan 


I  SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
I  Bred  for  size.  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C  Shirlt  prop 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE, rA- 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  special  selected 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  B.  O.  P.  nena. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STARTED  PULLETS  aSTup  I 

White  Leghorns  and  Minorcn-Leghorn  Cross,  j 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Bock  Started  Pullets  and 
Started  Cockerels.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  | 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R„  Zeeland, 


Mich. 


riSTed  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Started  Chi  cks, 
3  to  6  weeks  old.  Send  for  free  cat.  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as i  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  IB,  NEWTON.  CONN. 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 

Hainp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  i  n  k  s.  White  Bocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  0AKM0NT,  PA. 


PULLETS 


1NGLES1DE  BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N.  Y  -  U  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

mGLE^mEOLP0ULTVY’HrAlRM'AP^l|e|‘EsT^Ri1-  V. 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  BROWN  LEGHORN 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00 

Assorted  . .  1 1.00  i 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Tin  sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$12.00 

$25.00 

$3.00 

.  14.00 

17.00 

10.00 

.  16.00 

20.00 

10.00 

11.00  (St.  Run 

Only) 

Raise  “VANTRESS  CROSS”  CRICKS 

The  Birds  for  Specialized  Meat  Production.  This  is 
an  Approved  Hatchery  to  produce  this  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  MEAT  CROSS  in  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Today  for  Information  and  Prices. 
BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 
BOX  447,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN.  Lebanon  Co-  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pulleta,  New  Hampshires,  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS:  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foundation. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  FREE  LIST. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULT0NHAM,  NEW  YORK 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Selling  Poultry  Direct 

I  am  considering  the  possibilities  of 
selling  poultry  and  eggs  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Is  this  sound?  Please  dis¬ 
cuss  this  proposition  for  me.  J.  m. 

Your  idea  of  selling  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  directly  to  the  consumer  is 
sound.  If  you  are  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  to  good  outlets,  you  should  find 
the  business  a  profitable  one.  The 
eggs,  of  course,  should  be  candled  to 
remove  those  with  blood  spots  as  well 
as  those  with  cracked  or  weak  spots 
in  the  shells,  so  that  you  can  guaran¬ 
tee  your  product.  Grading  by  size 
will  be  essential.  Keep  the  eggs  as 
cool  as  possible  until  sold,  and  try  to 
sell  them  before  they  are  more  than 
a  week  old.  Be  particularly  careful  in 
hot  weather* 

Poultry  thus  sold  should  be  of  best 
quality  only  and,  of  course,  picked 
and  cleaned,  ready  for  the  frying  pan 
or  oven.  Fowls  that  are  thin  or  not 
of  best  grade  should  be  sold  to  a 
trade  that  will  accept  it  on  that  basis. 
Eventually  you  may  want  to  quick- 
freeze  your  dressed  poultry  as  that 
makes  the  marketing  much  simpler. 
You  can  then  kill  and  prepare  the 
birds  at  your  convenience,  yet  always 
have  some  for  sale  on  a  moment’s 
notice.  Customers  will  accept  your 
frozen  poultry  as  readily  as  the 
fresh-killed  product  after  you  gain 
their  confidence. 


Commercial  Classifications 

Wish  you  would  classify  chickens 
according  to  their  age  and  weight,  as 
they  are  generally  used  and  sold 
commercially.  l.  p. 

Broilers  are  young  chickens  of 
either  sex  that  weigh  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  pounds.  Fryers  may  also 
be  of  either  sex  weighing  between 
three  and  four  pounds,  or  males  up 
to  five  pounds,  approximately.  Pullet 
roasters  are  pullets  weighing  between 
four  and  six  pounds  that  have  not 
yet  started  to  lay.  After  a  young 
pullet  actually  starts  producing  eggs, 
she  is  a  fowl  from  the  market  view¬ 
point  although  poultrymen  generally 
consider  a  young  bird  a  pullet  until 
she  is  a  year  old.  Male  birds  are 
roasters  when  they  weigh  from  five 
to  seven  pounds  and  are  about  six 
months  old. 


When  Turkey  Poults  Do 
Not  Eat 

My  turkey  poults  do  not  eat  as  well 
as  they  should,  they  seem  especially 
difficult  to  get  them  started  eating 
well.  What  would  you  suggest?. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  c.  b.  t. 

Turkey  poults  certainly  present 
problems  at  times  and  there  is  no 
sure  method  of  training  them  to  eat 
promptly.  Be  sure  to  keep  several 
small  hoppers  of  feed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  at  all  times.  Some  people  put 
the  mash  on  pie  plates  or  egg  case 
flats  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  hover 
for  the  first  few  days  until  the  poults 
are  accustomed  to  eating.  Finely 
cracked  grains  sprinkled  on  the  mash 
and  the  surface  of  the  drinking  water 
seem  to  give  us  the  best  results.  We 
adhere  to  that  practice  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  any  other  method. 


Crossbreds  and  Purebreds 

Which  do  you  think  would  be  best 
for  me  to  start  with,  crossbreds  or 
purebred  chickens,  for  a  dual- 
purpose  kind  of  bird?  If  you  prefer 
purebreds,  what  breeds  would  you 
recommend?  .  e.  z. 

Crossbred  chickens  generally  are 
best  when  one  is  interested  primarily 
in  meat  production,  but  for  a  real 
dual-purpose  chicken,  either  pure¬ 
bred  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  or  New  Hampshires 
can  be  safely  recommended,  provided 
they  are  obtained  from  a  breeder 
who  has  demonstrated  in  our  national 
egg  laying  tests  that  he  has  good 
stock. 


Care  of  Duck  Eggs 

How  soon  should  duck  eggs  be  set 
after  they  are  laid?  Is  water-glass  a 
good  preservative  for  duck  eggs?, 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  c.  c. 

Duck  eggs  should  be  set  within  two 
weeks  after  they  are  laid,  the  sooner 
the  better.  Water-glass  is  a  good  pre¬ 
servative  if  the  eggs  are  to  be  kept 
several  months  and  used  later  for 
human  consumption.  However,  eggs 
saved  for  hatching  should  not  be 
placed  in  water-glass. 


Robert  C.  Cobb,  President  of  Cobb*s 
Pedigreed  Chicks,  Inc.,  Concord,  Mass., 
is  justly  famous  for  breed * 
ing  “ Chicks  with  High 
/.  Q.  ( inherited  quality)". 

Hatchery  men  throughout 
the  nation  are  calling  for 
Cobb’s  Chicks  for  founda¬ 
tion  and  replacement  stock 
— proof  that  Cobb’s  breed¬ 
ing  work  counts. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  this  to  say  about 
MA-CO  Poultry  Rations; 


Inherited  Quality  (I.  Q.) 

'PCut,  High  Efficiency 


Help  You  Realize 
Ittfancted  EGG-PRODUCTION 
tfuxit  VITALITY  -  Rafted  GROWTH 


We  should  know  because  we 
have  used  MA-CO  on  many  of 
our  farms  and  are  highly 
gratified  with  the  results.  We 
have  particularly  observed 
that  MA-CO  Broiler  Ration 
gives  fast  growth  while  the 
litter  stays  dry. 


Selective  breeding  obviously  results 
in  a  chick  that  costs  more  and  Cobb’s 
Chick  Philosophy  is  not  how  little 
does  it  cost  to  get  into  the  poultry 
business,  but  how  much  can  you  get 
out  of  it.  The  experienced  poultry- 
man  has  likewise  learned  that  it 
not  the  price  per  bag  of 


MA-CO  feed,  but  the  high  feed 
efficiency  RESULTS  that  count  on  his  profit  sheet. 

Your  B-B  MA-CO  dealer  can  give  you  plenty  of  local  records  to 
prove  this  statement.  ASK  to  see  them  ! 


FREE  —  MA-CO  Complete  Feeding  Guide.  Learn  the 
secret  of  high  digestibility.  WRITE  to: 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 

1007  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Also  A  Complete  Line  of  B-B  Dairy  and  Poultry  Rations 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  tow  Prices 

SPECIAL  “AAAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 
25-$9.95;  50-$ 1 5.95 ;  100-$29.50: 

300-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breeders 
25-$8.95;  50  -  $14.95;  100  -  $27.95; 

300  -  $81.95. 

Wo  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  Or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  "DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc..  Box  D-IO,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


GEESE  —  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing.  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  .100  -$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


Goslings:  Day  old  and  started.  Wti.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgooie  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  V. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo, 


WHITE  RFRICnn  GUIIlEflS 


Can  be  raised  in  confinement.  Grow  rapidly. 
Delicious  eating.  Baby  Guineas,  Hatching 
Eggs,  Breeders  in  Production.  Catalog  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  A-29,  Goshen,  Ind. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Peking  $30.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2c  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8.  PENNA. 


-  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  - 

Day  Old  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  available.  Guineas 
are  truly  delicious — taste  like  pheasant.  Also  Guinea 
hatching  eggs  and  mated  pens  for  sale.  Order  now  to 
reserve  supply.  KNOLL  GUINEA  FARM. 
BOX  G-l,  ROUTE  I,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


- PILGRIM  GEESE —  GOSLINGS  &  EGGS. - 

FREE  PAMPHLET.  A.  J.  CURTIS, 

550  NEW  BABCOCK  ST.,  BUFFALO  6,  N.  Y. 


- GOOSE  EGGS  AND  GOSLINGS  FOR  SALE— 

From  Heavy  Laying  Stock.  Taking  Orders  New. 
H.  K0NEGEN,  R..D.  I,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  — 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed,  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested.  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  H.  I. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS  - - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWOEN’9  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield.  Ohio 
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SV  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  15,  1950 


earn  roof  was  applied  in  1932 
and  nothing  has  had  to  be 
done  to  it 


in  all  that  time.  It 
does  not  leak  and  has  never 
been  painted  yet.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  will  require  painting 
for  several  years." 


A.  H.  Grim 

Shade,  Ohio 
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For  long  life... 

for  storm-resisting  roofs 


Channeldrain 


KtO.  U  •  PAT  OFF. 


ROOFING 


Publisher’s  Desk 


On  February  7  we  wrote  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  in  reference  to  a  $340 
accident  claim  of  a  reader  and  we 
received  neither  reply  nor  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  However,  on  March 
25  the  subscriber  writes:  “The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  called  on 
me  on  March  23  and  offered  me  $170. 
I  told  him  I  would  leave  it  in  your 
hands.  If  you  thought  I  should  accept 
it,  I  would.  He  gave  me  a  long  speech 
on  this  and  that,  and  after  two  hours 
said  he  would  give  me  $200.  My 
husband  told  me  to  take  it.  I  feel 
they  would  never  have  given  me  a 
cent  if  you  had  not  written  them.  It 
makes  one  feel  good  to  know  there 
are  people  like  you.  As  long  as  I  live 
your  paper  will  be  in  our  home.” 

As  usual  our  letters  were  ignored 
by  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company,  but  that  is  im¬ 
material  inasmuch  as  a  settlement 
was  made.  We  cannot  understand 
why  the  insured  was  turned  down 
so  decidedly  when  her  case  was 
eventually  considered  worthy  of 
settlement.  It  is  disappointing  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  policy  only  to  find  it  is  a 
broken  reed.  The  experience  em¬ 
phasizes  our  insistence  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reading,  especially  the  fine 
print,  before  signing  up  for  any 
policy. 

I  sold  164  cedar  trees  to  the  A.  C. 
Nurseries  of  Yonkers.  They  rejected 
30,  but  their  representative  said  the 
balance  were  suitable  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  I  mailed  the  bill,  called  the 
concern  and  talked  to  the  proprietor, 
but  could  not  get  any  satisfaction  or 
payment.  I  gave  the  account  to  an 
attorney  and  the  A.  C.  Nurseries 
offered  to  pay  for  65  cedars  at  50 
cents  each,  claiming  they  had  taken 
a  loss  in  the  transaction.  I  went  to 
see  the  proprietor  and  he  repeated 
the  offer  to  settle  for  65  trees  at 
$37.50,  so  I  accepted  it  as  the  best 
result  I  could  obtain.  However, 
months  have  gone  by  and  I  have  not 
received  the  money.  Can  you  help? 

Connecticut  h.  c. 


Extra  strength  .  .  .  extra  lap  protection  against 
leakage  .  .  .  extra  resistance  against  corrosion— 
that's  what  makes  Wheeling  Super- Channeldrain 
Roofing  a  first  choice  for  leak-proof  service.  Only 
Channeldrain  has  the  strength  of  Cop-R-Loy 
steel.  It  gives  you  the  extra  storm  protection  of 
its  exclusive  double  Channeldrain 
lap.  And  the  time-defying  corrosion 
resistance  of  its  special  Dura-Zinc- 
Alloy  coating.  The  result — security 
for  your  crops,  stock  and  tools . . . 
for  years  and  years  and  years.  See 
your  Wheeling  Dealer. 


A  finer  seed  bed  with 

THE  WHEELING 
mMONVRAG 


Farmers  report  fine  stands  of  crops 
when  they  use  Wheeling  Diamon- 
drag.  Each  section  is  a  mesh  of  steel 
diamonds  that  cut  up  clods  and  lumps 
like  tiny  plows.  Gives  a  harrowing  or 
a  rolling  action  to  produce  an  ideal, 
evenly-pulverized  seed  bed. 


Wheeling  Ware  lasts  longer 

Every  piece  of  Wheeling  Ware  —  tubs, 
pails,  baskets,  garbage  and  feed  cans  —  is 
hand-dipped  in  Wheeling’s  exclusive 
Dura-Zinc-Alloy,  that  seals  every  seam 
and  crevice  against  rust  and  weather.  Look 
for  the  famous  Red  LabeL 


© 

Wimftrtg 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston 
Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland 
Columbus  •  Detroit  -  Kansas  City  •  Louisville 
Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York 
Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Please  send  information  regarding  items  checked. 
□  Diamondra g  □  Channeldrain  Q  Wheeling 


Rooting 


Ware 


NAME— 
STREET- 
CITY — 


•STATE 


We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
get  the  $37.50  or,  in  fact,  any  reply 
from  the  A.  C.  Nurseries.  They  have 
been  in  business  in  Yonkers  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  are  told,  and 
have  been  successful.  We  cannot 
understand  their  indifference  to  and 
neglect  of  an  offer  they  made  them¬ 
selves,  which  was  clearly  a  com¬ 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

Last  year  there  was  a  report  that 
Francis  C.  Stokes  had  sold  his 
Tamaqua,  Pennsylvania  plant.  What 
is  the  situation  now?  1.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania 

For  several  years  we  have  prodded 
this  concern  to  get  settlements  for 
those  who  had  grown  tomatoes  for  • 
them.  We  succeeded  in  getting  some 
small  payments  from  time  to  time, 
but  according  to  the  information  we 
received,  the  Tamaqua  plant  was  sold 
at  a  sheriff’s  sale  and  only  a  few 
dollars  realized  —  not  enough  to 
cover  the  final  35  per  cent  of  the 
farmers’  claims.  The  court  ordered 
liquidation  of  the  property.  The 
corporation  is  entirely  out  of  business 
and  it  is  not  known  that  they  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  a  comback. 
They  state  there  were  many  con¬ 
ditions  that  brought  about  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  a  serious  can  spoilage 
caused  a  loss  of  a  quarter-million 
dollars  and  broke  their  back.  The 
loss  covered  four  states  and  about  20 
processors.  There  is  no  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  further  payment  for  any  of  our 
friends  who  appealed  to  us. 

In  the  Spring,  it  is  said,  a  young 
man’s  fancy  turns  to  love.  In  our 
observation  his  fancy  turns  to  an 
automobile.  It  is  timely,  therefore, 
to  caution  him  to  shun  the  company 
that  offers  a  car  at  $5.00  down  and 
$5.00  a  week  and  drive  it  away.  Also 
refuse  to  sign  a  blank  receipt  or  con¬ 
tract  with  the  understanding  that  the 
dealer  will  fill  it  in  later.  The  buyer 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  sales  con¬ 
tract  when  he  takes  delivery  of  the 
car.  Make  your  contact  with  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers. 

It  is  reported  that  a  cattle  dealer 
in  England  was  accused  of  removing 
worn  incisor  teeth  from  nine  middle- 
aged  cows  and  replacing  them  with 
false  teeth  so  the  animals  could  be 
sold  as  heifers.  The  dealer  was  tried 
on  five  charges,  alleging  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  $1,352.19  from  the  Food 
Ministi'y  on  false  pretenses. 


and  MULTIPLY 


its  value 

St. Paul 
DUMP  IT 
Modal* 

COLT— PONY 
MUSTANG-STALLION 


4 


- Clip  Coupon  —  Moll  at  One*  —  — 


ST. PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Division,  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Ine. 
221 4Univ.  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolit  1 4,  Minn. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  in. 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 


MAKE. 


I 
I 

|  WHEELBASE. 

I _ 

|  My  Name 

I 
I 


-MODEL. 


-BODY  LENGTH- 


Town 


R.F.D. 


State 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  tor  breath,  if  restful  sleep  Is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fall  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symptomatic 
relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  No  matter 
where  you  lire  or  whether  you  have  faith  In  any 
medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  620-0  Frontier  Bid*. 
462  Niagara  Street.  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FUk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


NOW  lor 

.  1950 
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GRANGE  f  saUs£action; 
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correct  ®ert  construe; 
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22  YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO  Maintenance  Cost! 


Mr.  "Bud"  Herrington,  Meridian,  N.  Y., 
standing  by  the  Grange  Silo  erected  22  years 
ago  says,  "Never  a  cent  spent  on  mainte¬ 


nance.  THAT'S  TRUE  ECONOMY!! 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Dept.  F-4 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


With  no  obligation  please  send  full 
detail*  and  FREE  illustrated  folder: 


Nome. 


Address 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  la  thla  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  addresi,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
tiaing  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc,)  is  admitted.  ^ — 


HELP  WANTED 


uttt  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
H  «  Tess  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
D/  r.  g.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
school. '  Wassaic,  N,  Y.  _ _ _ — — — 

WANTED :  Single,  experienced  truck  farmer.  Must 

know  Ford  tractors  and  have  drivers  license.  Write 
giving  past  experience  and  wages  expected.  John 

Paffendorf.  Metuchen,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  vegetable  garden;  must 
have  experience  and  willing  to  work.  State  wages 

wanted.  BOX  3127,  Bural  New-Yorker.  - 

COUPLE,  honest,  trustworthy,  for  year-round  po¬ 
sition  starting  in  May.  Putnam  County,  N* 

Diace  used  mostly  weekends  by  owner.  Man,  entire 
outdoor  maintenance  including  scything  and  wood 
chopping.  Wife,  part  time  cook,  housekeeping.  Sepa¬ 
rate  furnished  house,  heat,  light  supplied.  State  past 
five  years  experience  in  full  detail,  give  references 
ami  salary  desired.  BOX  3151,  Rural  New-Yorker^ 


pa  eoiMj  ~  ^ — - -  - - -  -  ' '  ■  - 

A  RELIABLE,  good  plain  cook  and  care  of  the  first 
floor  wanted  by  lady  in  Connecticut.  Please  send 
references  and  time  in  places.  Fair  treatment  and 
wages.  Please  reply  to  Mrs.  Frederic  Wallace, 

Washington,  Conn. _ _ _ _ — 

COUPLE  for  small  10  acre  farm.  Man  to  be  gardener 
and  general  handyman  with  knowledge  of  poultry. 
Woman  for  light  housework  for  family  of  three.  Would 
preto  middleage  couple.  Write  stating  salary  and 
qualifications.  BOX  3201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ilUtninvnl,tv**‘'1  —  - —  - -  .  ■ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  cook  and  mow  lawn.  Small 
family.  Comfortable  quarters.  State  wages.  Henry 
Chapin.  New  Hope,  Pa. 


r  _  -  •  ■  ■  ■  * 

OPENING  during  July,  central  New  Jersey,  perma¬ 
nent,  farmer,  married,  experienced  fruit-general 
farming.  Greater  part  of  living  from  farm  and  com¬ 
fortable  four  room  bungalow,  congenial  working  con¬ 
ditions;  $90  per  month.  Send  full  details  in  appli¬ 
cation!  Only  those  able  to  furnish  excellent  references 
need  apply.  BOX  3208.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


utreu  ~ - *  -  ~ —  ■■  •  - - — ■■  ■- 

DAIRYMAN’S  helper  at  N.  .1.  Agricultural  College, 
experience,  single  man,  good  pay,  room  and  board 
privileges  at  low  cost.  Write  Dairy  Dept.,  Rutgers 
University.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


HOUSEMOTHER  .  for  children’s  cottage  in 

Episcopal  Institution  on  Long  Island.  HON.  3214, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HELPER  for  children’s  cottage  in  Episcopal 
Institution  on  Long  Island.  Mother  with  child  ac¬ 
cented.  BOX  3215,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  to  run  equipped  poultry  farm 
on  share  basis.  Must  be  reliable  and  capable  to 
assume  responsibility.  Owner  in  bad  health.  Capacity 
10,000  broilers  or  2,500  layers.  5- room  bungalow, 
bath.  Write  James  Spezial,  R.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Immediately,  energetic,  healthy, 

quiet  sober,  experienced  for  farm  estate  Western 
New  York.  Man  take  complete  charge  grounds  in¬ 
cluding  flowers,  vegetables,  milk  one  cow,  care  othei 
livestock,  general  handyman.  Must  have  own  car  do 
some  driving.  Woman  part-time  housework  washing, 
occasional  sitting.  Attractive  -  part-furnished  house 
supplied  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  couple 
wanting  ’  the  best  of  country  living  in  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  with  a  good  home  at  security  wages.  Reply 
with  references.  BOX  3224.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work,  no  drinking.  State 
salary.  Ernst  Reimer,  North  Branch.  N.  Y 


GOOD  farm  help  needed.  Berkshire  Employment  Ser- 
vice,  50  South  St.,  Pittsfield.  Mass.  Dial  ..-8-34. 

SINGLE  and  married  men,  large  dairy  farm;  $25 

week.  Board  $35  week,  privileges.  Arthur  Heisser, 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Phone  5768, _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  country.  Middleaged,  motherly 
woman  who  loves  children  to  help  young  mothcr 
with  two.  Own  room,  private  bath,  $100  monthly. 
Address  31  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  3,  N.  Y- 

POULTRY  MEN  Wanted:  Capable,  experienced  for 

large  N  J.  broiler  farm.  Modern  home.  Married 
preferred.  Write  BOX  3228,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN:  General  housekeeper,  country,  Harrison, 
New  York  for  two  business  women  commuting;  ample 
free  time,  space  for  car,  year  round;  $60  month. 

Write  In  full.  BOX  3229,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  woman,  pleasant,  quiet,  good  plain  cook, 
help  with  housework  for  two  adults.  Someone  who 
prefers  happy  surroundings  to  high  wages.  75  miles 
from  N.  Y.  BOX  3230,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Experienced  couple,  young  or  middleaged, 

live  in  stone  modem  equipped  cottage  on  estate 
near  Princeton,  N.  J.  Man  to  do  light  farming, 
garden,  small  repairs,  work  small  tractor.  Must  drive. 

Woman  to  cook  and  do  general  housework  in  main 

house  for  owner’s  family  of  „^ree  over  weekends. 
Permanent.  Do  not  object  to  child.  Alan  C.  Collins, 
54  East  66th  St.,  New  York  City  21. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man; "under  50,  with  recent  farm 

experience,  for  general  work  on  poultry  farm;  by 
month,  board  furnished.  Write  giving  experience  age, 
salary.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville, 

Conn. _ _ _ _ _ 

BOY  or  man,  farm  work;  state  salary,  if  experienced, 

strong,  willing  and  able.  Good  home,  room  and 
board.  Eusner,  Monticelio,  N.  Y. 

PHYSICIAN'S  small  family  seeks  good  bouseworker, 

good  family  cooking,  under  50;  healthy,  quiet, 

clean,  intelligent,  systematic,  cheerful;  happy;  with 
physician’s  small  family;  application  not  considered 

without  age,  experience,  references,  salary,  recent 
snapshot.  Dr,  Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y, _  _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  experienced.  Woman  cook, 

housekeeper.  Man  gardener,  handyman.  Modern  home 
on  one  acre  for  husband  and  wife.  Double  room,  bath, 
board.  Wages  $75.  Write  full  particulars,  references. 
Rexmuir,  Cambridge  Avenue  at  Walden  Street. 

Westbury,  L.  I. _ _ 

WANTED:  Women  for  inside  and  outside  work  on 
farm,  BOX  3240,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  herd  supervisor.  College  graduate.  10  years 
successful  dairy  farm  operation.  Capable,  reliable, 
industrious.  BOX  3207,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  married  man,  44,  no  children,  work¬ 
ing  herdsman  or  foreman  on  dairy  farm.  References 
state  fully  first  letter.  Box  512-A,  R.  F.  D.  5,  New 
Brunswick,  N,  J. _ _ 

CHAMBERMAID,  maid  or  parlormaid,  wishes  position 
anywhere  in  country.  BOX  3216,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  56,  reliable,  experienced  In  farm  and 
estate  work;  desires  position  as  gardener,  caretaker. 
BOX  3217,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  two  children,  desires  permanent 

position  on  dairy  farm.  Lifetime  experience.  Mary¬ 
land  or  Virginia  preferred.  Joseph  Smalling,  R.  D.  1, 
Thompson,  Pa. _ 

VETERAN,  single,  fond  of  children,  wants  job  on 
broiler  or  egg  laying  poultry  farm.  BOX  3218, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  sober,  honest,  reliable,  wants 
job  on  dairy  farm.  Wishes  to  learn  efficient  methods 
feeding,  raising  calves,  etc.  Some  farm  experience. 
BOX  3219,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MATURE,  intelligent  woman  will  cook  for  mother¬ 
less  household  or  act  as  companion  to  invalid.  BOX 
3225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  19,  needs  four  months  general  farm  experience. 
BOX  3226,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RUTGERS  agricultural  student  with  some  farm  ex¬ 
perience  desires  summer  work  on  modern  dairy, 
beef,  or  sheep  farm  to  gain  more  experience.  H. 
Stanley,  84  Fairview  Ave.,  North  Plainfield,  N,  J. 
FOR  competent,  reference-checked  farm  help  contact 
us.  Berkshire  Employment  Service,  50  South  St., 
Pittsfield,  Mass,  Dial  2-8234. 

MAN:  Sober,  dependable,  agreeable,  would  plain 

cook,  housekeep,  etc.  for  bachelor;  city,  country. 
Describe  your  home  first  letter.  BOX  3231,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Job  as  gardener  or  caretaker  at  summer 
hotel  or  country  residence.  Herman  Gardner,  Rox- 
bury.  New  York. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  wishes  position,  cook,  house¬ 
keeper;  capable,  experienced.  BOX  3232,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER :  Landscape  and  general  gardener. 

Single,  middleaged,  white,  no  bad  habits.  Desires 
steady  position  on  private  medium  size  country  estate 
with  animals,  fowl  domestic  or  wild.  Drives  and  handy 
all  round.  Prefers  separate  cottage  without  board  if 
possible.  References.  Write  all  particulars  and  wages. 
BOX  198.  Stony  Point.  N.  Y. _ 

CARETAKER,  experienced,  poultry,  turkeys,  pheasants, 
garden,  flowers,  lawn,  handyman;  single.  BOX  3233, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYMAN,  now  working,  wants  work  on  large 
farm  or  hatchery;  can  take  charge.  BOX  3234,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  married,  one  child;  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  Work  weekends,  vacation  in  ex¬ 
change  for  weekend  board  for  family.  Within  60 
miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX  3235,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER’S  position,  man  country  background, 
with  high  class  people.  Accustomed  full  responsi- 
bility.  BOX  391,  Valatie,  N.  Y, _ _ 

HOLLAND  born  man,  age  55,  intelligent,  practical, 
linguist,  writer,  excellent  driver,  manual  skill, 
strong,  healthy,  wants  job  in  country,  commercial  or 
private.  BOX  3243,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PAINTER,  wishes  to  change  position,  general  handy¬ 

man,  chauffeur’s  license,  careful  driver.  Board, 
room  considered.  A.  Gravert,  P.  O.  Box  366,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N,  Y. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 

from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1.  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey.  _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Connecticut.  


NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont, 


FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick.  Greenwich.  N  ,Y. 


[AN  alone  wants  boy  or  man  on  small  place  for  light 
easy  work;  upstate.  BOX  3241,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  cooking  and  light  housework, 

three  adults,  own  room  and  bath.  References.  BOX 
3242,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  living  alone  wants  settled  woman  as  cook, 

general  bouseworker  in  New  Hampshire,  long  sea¬ 
son  ;  references.  BOX  3247,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 

smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3124,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JOY  15,  wants  job  on  farm  from  June  to  September. 

Some  experience,  small  wages.  BOX  3135,  Rural 
Mew- Yorker.  


FARM  manager  open  for  engagement.  Life  experience 

with  purebred  cattle,  herd  management,  crop  rotation 
and  farm  operations.  Married,  no  family,  honest, 
capable,  efficient.  Address  BOX  3202,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  single,  wants  job  on  dairy 

farm;  some  experience.  Edwin  Cotter,  Lake  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  


RESPONSIBLE  licensed  real  estate  saleswoman,  also 

experienced  gift  antique  teashop  desires  position  with 
living  quarters,  BOX  3203,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  agricultural  graduate;  wife  and  brother 

desire  estate  or  farm  positions.  BOX  3204,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


COUPLE;  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 

estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper. 
Furnished  cottage;  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Mountain  retreat.  Seven  bungalows,  nice 

place  in  good  location,  reasonably  priced.  Write 
Horticultural  Realty,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing. 
New  York.  _ . 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


SALE:  Ten  acres,  irrigation,  greenhouses,  garages, 
barns,  pool,  shade,  11  room  house,  granite  constuc- 
tion,  all  conveniences,  highway  bus;  $18,000.  Box  270, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  


HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskill  7  Eastern  New  York. 


FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations,  tourist  homes, 
free  lists.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Rent :  SO  acres  pasture,  40  acres  tillable,  in 
Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  $200  the  season. 
Barns  available  If  desired.  BOX  3102,  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


PLAINFIELD,  Conn.  One  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in 
this  area  featuring  332  acres  bordering  a  river.  100 
acres  open.  Two  new  barns,  capacity  60  head;  two  silos, 
new;  two  homes,  one  8-room  ranch  house  built  about 
18  years  ago.  All  stone,  imported  tile  roof,  floors, 
three  Imported  fireplaces.  This  house  was  built  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $150,000.  It  is  a  beauty.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  two-famiiy  colonial,  6-6  rooms,  heat, 
several  outbuildings.  Total  cost  for  this  beautiful 
farm  is  $90,000.  Owner  will  sell  55  acres,  one  barn 
and  two-family  house  for  $15,000,  or  with  242  acres, 
two  barns  for  $25,000.  Will  also  sell  stone  house,  90 
acres  for  $65,000.  Arthur’s  Real  Estate,  Arthur  T. 
Veilleux,  15  School  St.,  Danielson,  Conn.  Telephone 
4-2803. 


VIRGINIA  farms:  Where  the  climate  is  good  and  the 
grass  Is  strong.  Write  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Culpeper,  Va.  Phone  8502.   


FOR  Sale:  65  acre  dairy  farm,  excellent  production. 

one  mile  from  county  seat,  some  timber.  Good 
buildings  with  electricity  and  water,  new  bath.  Tractor, 
farm  equipment,  22  head  cattle.  Will  sell  with  or 
without  stock,  equipment,  F.  M.  Bush,  Montrose,  Pa, 


BECAUSE  of  age,  am  selling  poultry  farm  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  three  miles  from  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  near  Delaware  River.  35  acres,  11-room 

house,  bath,  shower,  two  or  more  windows  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  each  bedroom.  Hardwood  floors,  chest¬ 
nut  trim.  8x52  concrete  floor  porch  with  covered 

driveway.  Large  barn  and  chicken  houses.  One-half 
mile  from  9-hole  regulation  golf  course.  Telephone, 
electricity,  improved  road,  daily  mall  delivery.  Price 

$20,000.  At  present,  house  could  not  be  replaced 
for  $30,000.  Fine  country  dwelling  for  party  wish¬ 
ing  to  retire.  Ten  minute  walk  to  Catholic  Church. 

Fred  J.  Reinhardt,  owner,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 


VEGETABLE  farm:  65  acres,  6-room  house,  bath,  heat, 
electricity,  new  small  barn.  $12,500.  C.  Ort, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


500  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  near 
river,  school  bus;  modern  equipment  with  65  milk¬ 
ing  cows:  five  houses  and  bam  all  modem.  Complete 
$75,000,  half  cash.  BOX  3126.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  100  acre  highway  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped.  Write  for  particulars.  BOX  3130,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  208  acres,  large  lake  front,  grove  of 
original  hemlock,  large  acreage  second  growth. 
Frank  Cooper,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  500  acre  Vermont  farm,  100  acres  level 
fields,  pasture.  Tractor  worked.  100  ft.  bam.,;  tie 
40  head;  7-room  house,  bath,  electric,  sun  porch, 
lumber.  $7,900.  W.  H.  Cutts,  Waltsfield,  Vermont. 


MODERN  highway  poultry  farm  now  in  fuU  pro¬ 
duction  ;  immediate  income.  Excellent  ilearby  mar¬ 
ket.  Exceptional  buildings  with  the  finest  equipment. 
3,500  capacity.  Beautiful  home,  automatic  heat;  very 
convenient,  elevated  location.  $27,000.  Fred  Schoelkopf, 
Otisville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  297  acres,  %  tillable,  gravel  loam,  two 
houses,  large  bam,  two  silos,  58  stanchions,  65 
good  Holsteins,  tractor  and  ail  machinery;  three 
miles  from  village.  Price  $46,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  House  with  conveniences  on  two  or  more 
tillable  acres  within  65  miles  New  York  City; 
preferably  main  road,  near  transportation.  Reasonably 
priced.  C.  Pangal,  38-25  56th  St.,  Woodslde,  N,  Y. 


161  ACRES  for  dairy  or  tobacco.  Barn  31  stanchions, 
two  silos,  sheds,  8%  acres  tobacco,  henhouse,  shed 
granary,  manure  pit.  Modern  8-room  house,  wonderful 
water,  located  College  Highway,  near  Springfield. 
Westfield,  Mass.  BOX  3205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$4,000.  Approximately  300  acres.  Crops,  woods,  fruit, 
stream,  electricity  in  house  and  barns.  Near  school, 
stores,  church,  state  road.  50  miles  Utica.  BOX 
3206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale, 
vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  132  acres,  8-room  house,  all  improvements, 
33  head,  barns  and  other  buildings,  state  highway; 
all  equipped,  good  Income,  excellent  condition; 
$22,000.  Melerott,  East  Chatham.  N.  Y, 


100  ACRES,  Chenango  County  Dairy.  Stocked, 
equipped,  three  miles  town.  Colonial  house,  tile 
bath,  all  conveniences.  Write  more  details,  photos; 
$17,500  complete.  BOX  3213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  orchard:  Large  apple  orchard  in  most  de¬ 
sirable  section  of  southern  Vermont  offers  excellent 
long-term  investment.  Outstanding  producer  of  highest 
quality  fruit,  with  established  market  and  excellent 
future.  Fully-equipped,  modern  machinery,  well- 
trained  crew.  Write  for  details.  Manchester  Business 
Service,  Box  C,  Manchester  Center,  Vermont. 


FARM  for  sale:  Dairy  and  chicken  farm.  177  acres. 

Excellent  level  fields.  50  head  with  38  ties.  Barn 
cleaner.  Equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Good  milk 
market.  Beautiful  Insulated  home.  Oil  heat.  Terms  to 
responsible  efficient  operator  desiring  a  going  farm. 
BOX  3209,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale:  Building  on  12%  acres,  all  cleared. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bauer,  Bauer  Ave.,  Manorville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


POTATO  growers  and  seed  growers  attention!  Com¬ 
plete  farming  operation :  ready  to  plant  1950  crop, 
for  sale.  908  acres,  375  especially  developed  for 
potatoes,  with  rotation  planned;  175  acres  for  beans, 
peas,  grain;  300  acres  plowed  Fail  1949.  High  alti¬ 
tude  (Potter  County,  Pa.),  good  rainfall  permit 
certified  seed  production.  Contracted  acreage  for 

potatoes  100-125  acres.  Complete  machinery,  modern 
storages,  near  large  eastern  markets.  Owner  recently 
deceased  necessitates  sale.  Mrs.  Seward  Daily, 
( admx. ) ,  Genesee,  Pa. 


SELL  or  trade.  Must  go  South.  City  plot  on  main 
highway  and  three  streets.  Modern  home.  Frontage 
for  hotel,  motel,  trailer  camp,  stores  for  any  business. 
Terms  if  needed.  Write  Margaret  Doty,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 


HARDWARE  Store,  11-room  home.  Long  established 
business  in  prosperous  farm  trading  area.  Fully 
equipped  sheet  metal  shop.  Two  gas  pumps,  ware¬ 
house,  300  ft.  main  street  frontage.  BOX  114, 
Jacksonville.  Vermont. _ 

RETIRED  business  man  wants  secluded  place  in 
the  country  with  garage  for  car;  rent  or  purchase. 
Dutchess  County  or  vicinity  preferred.  Give  particu- 
lars  and  terms.  BOX  3210.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  65-mile  radius  New  York  City,  stocked 
and  equipped  dairy  farm.  Reasonable.  BOX  3211, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 


AGE  says  sell  Delaware  County  farm,  122  acres, 
running  water,  bath ;  24  cows  and  machinery  or 
baro.  BOX  3212,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  rent  or  sale,  modern,  Greenville,  Greene  County 
dairy  farm  and  15-room  boarding  house,  fumishOd. 

52  acres,  stanchions,  brook,  woodlot,  with  or  without 
stock.  Reasonable,  easy  terms.  BOX  3220,  Bural  New- 
Y'orker. 

300  ACRES,  all  tractor  land,  on  good  gravel  road, 
2%  miles  of  hard  road,  school  bus  service.  Large 
barn  134x40,  60  stanchions,  water  buckets.  Farm  will 
support  100  head.  9-room  house,  electricity  and  run¬ 
ning  water.  Large  cooler.  All  in  good  shape.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.  $8,000.  N.  Postupaek,  with  Gordon 
Giles,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm,  about  50  acres.  100  mile  radius 

N.  Y.  C.  N.  Y.  State  preferred.  Near  highway. 
Good  house,  heat,’  water.  Reasonable.  BOX  3221, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EIGHT  acre  poultry  farm,  good  condition,  established 
retail  route  in  nearby  villages  for  entire  output; 
$6,000.  W.  S.  Hurley,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Cheap  farm  near  village.  All  particulars. 
BOX  3222,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Wanted:  Swiss  American  wishes  to  contact 
owner  of  dairy  farm,  unable  to  handle.  Payable  out 
of  milk  check  after  down  payment.  Owner  to  remain 
if  desired.  Share  basis  considered.  BOX  3223,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SPRING  Special:  140  acres,  large  barn,  good  house 
with  furnace  and  bath,  all  machinery,  25  head  of 
cattle,  school  bus  aud  milk  truck  by  door,  near 
village.  Priced  low  at  $22,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  20-room  house;  furniture;  modern  im¬ 
provements.  2%  acres  land,  Mrs.  Hudson  Covert. 
Highland.  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  veteran  wants  farm  to  rent.  Stocked  dairy 
farm  If  possible.  BOX  457,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPPED  poultry  and  hog  farm,  7-room  brick 
home,  modern  conveniences,  in  heart  of  Broiler 
Section  in  Delaware  State.  Mrs.  Regina,  General 
Delivery,  Perryvilie.  Md. 

FOR  Sale:  Highway  acreage.  Route  7,  near  city, 
suitable  for  tourists  cabins,  restaurant,  garage  or 
poultry  farms.  Greyhound,  mail,  electric,  school  bus 
service.  BOX  3227,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  6-room  bungalow,  bath,  full  basement. 

electricity,  garage,  carpenter  shop  and  two  sheds. 
On  one  acre  of  land  near  stores,  church,  school  bus 
by  the  house  on  hard  highway.  250  yards  from  river. 
Pictures.  $5,000.  S.  Fred  Smith,  R.  3,  Box  189, 
Seaford.  Delaware. 

SAYVILLE,  L.  I.  10  acres,  7-room  house,  furnished! 

water,  electricity,  garage,  main  highway.  $8,500 
terms.  A.  T.  Young.  40  Sydney  Ave.,  Malverne,  L.  I. 

FARM:  30  acres,  9-room  house,  modem  conveniences. 

Large  barn  and  other  outbuildings.  Also  roadside 
market  on  Route  9-4  New  York  to  Cape  May  at 
Palermo.  New  Jersey.  George  Bailey,  Palermo,  N.  J. 

HILL  TOP  farm.  35  acres  on  state  highway,  in 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. ,  8-room  house,  some  im¬ 
provements,  electric  and  telephone.  Good  barn  and 
hen  house,  other  outbuildings.  Price  $6,000.  BOX 
3236,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  250  acre  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm,  ma¬ 
cadam  highway,  near  village  of  Unadilla,  40  cow 
drive-thru  dairy  barn,  five  silos,  20  head  young  stock 
barn,  milk  house,  100x20  poultry  house,  good 

dwelling,  modern  conveniences.  Price  $12,000.  125  acre 
dairy,  poultry  and  cash  crop  farm,  13  cows,  eight 
calves,  two  horses,  tractor,  hay  loader,  side  rake,  etc. ; 
7-room  house,  bath,  electric  lights,  good  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable,  new  milk  house.  Price  $10,000. 
Write  Craine  and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New 
York,  for  more  complete  information. 


MODERNIZED  seven  room  country  home,  fireplace, 
large  barn,  100  acres,  guest  house,  shade  trees, 
mountain  view,  unfailing  supply  spring  water.  Five 
miles  Glens  Falls,  nine  miles  Lake  George,  20  miles 
Saratoga,  excellent  possibilities  Dude  Rauch  or  chicken 
farm.  $10,000.  R.  S.  Duell,  R.  D.  2,  Glens  Falls, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Land,  cleared,  level.  340  ft.  frontage,  500 
ft.  deep.  Ideal  for  homesite  or  farm;  %  mile  from 
Barnegat  Bay  and  highway.  BOX  3237,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


125  ACRES  best  of  location,  9-room  improved  house, 
improved  25-eow  basement  barn,  new  milk  house, 
20x100  hen  house,  tractor,  manure  spreader,  13  cows, 
eight  heifers;  complete  line  of  tools;  everything 
$10,500  with  %  down  payment,  balance  good  terms. 
On  macadam.  Parkers  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  General  farm,  approximately  30  acres,  % 
tillable,  well  constructed  house,  macadam  road, 
stream,  100  mile  radius  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  3238,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  business  on  Wm.  Penn  cement  highway. 
Route  22.  Consists  of  auto  repair  shop,  filling  sta¬ 
tion.  dance  hall,  restaurant  and  five  room  living 
quarters  with  convenience.  A  real  investment  at 
$15,000.  West's  Farm  Agency,  511  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 


BAY  SHORE:  Secluded  country  home  retreat  two 
years  old,  modern  4-room  bungalow  fully  insulated, 
large  expansion  attic  for  three  additional  rooms, 
built  to  owner’s  specifications,  extra  heavy  construction 
house  34x34  ft.,  oil  heat,  large  granite  fireplace  in 
living  room,  garage,  land  consists  of  four  acres, 
spring  fed  brook  with  trout.  There  are  fenced 
pastures,  wood  lots,  fruit  trees,  duck  and  chicken 
coops,  pig  pen,  garden  tractor,  garden  tools,  etc.  A 
real  opportunity  for  retirement.  Raising  of  chickens, 
ducks  and  cattle  for  home  use.  Well  worth  investi¬ 
gating  at  $17,500.  Olin  E.  Reybert,  Boston  Road, 
Bay  Shore,  New  York.  Tel.  B.  S.  4665-W. 


VERMONT  farms  and  summer  homes  in  the  beautiful 

Green  Mountain  section,  George  Shirley.  Marsh¬ 
field,  Vermont. 

FEED,  hardware  and  gasoline  business  right  in  the 

heart  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  section  of  -Vermont. 
Selling  one  car  of  feed  weekly.  Large  building,  two 
apartments  above.  $8,000  full  price.  George  Shirley, 
Marshfield.  Vermont. 

SASH  and  door  factory  in  small  town,  doing  good 

business;  good  house  and  other  buildings.  Aii  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  including  dry  kiln,  real  estate,  stock, 
and  equipment.  Price  $22,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

383  ACRE  Otsego  County  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 

fully  equipped.  Barn  44x196,  117  ties,  drinking 

cups;  six  silos;  hen  house  capacity  500.  12  room 
house,  two  baths,  hot  water  heat.  BOX  3246,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 

BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y.  main  highway,  150  acres,  class 

four  soil,  excellent  house,  all  conveniences,  good 
farm,  52  stanchions,  tile  silo,  milk  house,  large 
storage  shed.  This  is  a  good  producing  farm  1% 
miles  from  village.  Guy  H.  Beam,  44  St.  Charles  St.. 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

400  ACRES,  good  soil,  meadows  tractor  worked;  two 

bams,  two  houses,  two  garages,  tool  shop,  hen 
house,  machinery  shed,  spring  water,  electric  lights, 
bath  and  furnace.  Suitable  for  family  of  father  and 
two  sons  that  wish  to  do  business  together.  With 
proper  management  will  keep  100  cows.  On  black 
top  county  road.  Five  creameries.  A  $50,000  farm  for 
$25,000.  J.  C.  Cable,  DownsviUe,  N.  Y.  Phone  31805. 

FOR  Sale:  Modem  14-room  house  and  bungalow,  new 

artesian  weil,  two  acres  of  land;  50  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.,  (Brewster).  Price  $24,500.  BOX  3244, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  15  acres,  two  houses,  one  six  rooms, 

bath,  hot  water  heat,  two  car  garage  in  basement; 
one  four  rooms  and  bath,  large  barn,  drilled  well, 
tested  A-l  water,  on  black  top  road  in  Mt. .  Zion 
seption  of  the  Poconos,  three  miles  from  the  resort 
town  of  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Calvin  Florey,  R.  D.  3, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey,  40-50  miles 

from  New  York  City;  near  markets  for  all  farm 
products.  Farm  to  be  on  profit  basis,  therefore  not 
to  be  classed  or  priced  as  an  estate.  Unquestionable 
references  furnished.  Send  complete  information  to 
BOX  3245,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  LEVEL,  fertile  acres  on  improved  highway,  two 
miles  large  industrial  village.  Ten  room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  two  fireplaces.  Rebuilt  bam.  ties 
for  34  eows,  drinking  buckets.  New  silo.  'With  12 
choice  cows,  tractor,  tools,  $17,000.  265  acre  farm, 

one  mile  state  highway.  Dwelling  eight  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  central  heat.  Two  bams,  50  ties,  drink¬ 
ing  buckets,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler,  silo. 
30  cows,  tractor  and  power  equipment.  1949  income 
$9,000.  All  for  $19,000.  60  acre  hill  farm.  Six  room 
house,  bath,  electricity.  Bam,  15  ties,  drinking 
buckets,  electric  cooler.  13  cows,  team,  tools;  $7,900. 
Many  others,  $3,800  and  up.  Also  stocked  and  equipped 
farms  yielding  up  to  $50,000  year.  900-1,000  qt.  milk 
route  with  35  acre  river  farm,  house,  barn,  milk 
plant  and  equipment,  delivery  truck,  $49,000.  Send 
for  spring  bulletin.  Seth  T.  Wheat.  Realtor,  Bain- 
bridge,  New  York. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon:  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar.  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. 

HONEY:  Biend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

HONEY :  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45 ;  case  of  6 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound  can 
$9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  New  York. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walslngham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

HONEY:  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 
on  180  pounds.  Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee.  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candles,  chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cent* 
per  pound.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candies,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3-75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  New  York. 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruit.  Bushel  prepaid,  average 
distances:  Valencia  oranges,  $5.65;  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit,  $5.75;  half  and  half,  $5.70.  Honey  (not  shipped 
separately)  1  lb.,  30cts;  5  lbs.,  $1.25.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. 

ORDER  your  1950  maple  syrup  and  sugar  now. 

Excellent  flavor  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
K.  D.  Kennett,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 

1950  crop  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 

gallon;  $2.75  half  gallon.  Delivered  third  zone. 
Gagne  Gardens,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 

CLOVER  Honey;  Five  pound  pail  $1.45.  Six  pails 

$7.00  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  clover  $8.00 
F.  O.  B.  Sixty  pounds  buckwheat  $5.00.  F.  O.  B. 
John  Mosher,  Moravia,  New  York. 

TAKING  few  orders  for  No.  1  and  better  pure  maple 

syrup;  quantity  limited.  $6.00  gallon  prepaid.  In¬ 
sured  third  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge, 
New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A  $5.50  gallon, 

half  gallon  $2.95;  soft  sugar  five  pound  pai!  $4.50. 
Maple  Lane  Farm,  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

NOW  taking  orders  for  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup 

and  sugar.  Syrup  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. ;  sugar 
5-lb.  box  $4.50.  H.  J.  Tebbetts,  Cabot,  Vt. 

PURE  Honey:  Edw.  H.ogan,  210  Gibson  Street, 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

EASTER:  Ginger  jelly  wafers  or  assorted  fruit  and 

spice  flavors,  one  pound  box  $1.00;  2%  pound  round 
floral  tin,  $2.50  postpaid.  Old  Red  House,  East 
Kingston,  N.  H. 

PURE  Vermont  male  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal.; 

clover  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar, 
$4.75:  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  58  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 

NUTMEATS:  Black  walnut,  hickorynut,  butternut. 

$1.50  lb.  postpaid.  Glessner  Korn,  140  Rose  St., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $5.75  per  gallon,  pre¬ 

paid  third  zone.  Galen  Moore,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

MAPLE  syrup:  One  gallon  $4.50;  four  gallons  $17; 

five  pounds  maple  sugar  $4.00  not  prepaid.  Roscoe 
A.  Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 

1950  Purs  Vermont  maple  products.  Satisfied  custom¬ 

ers  for  27  consecutive  years.  Prices  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  T.  L.  Doane,  Bakersfield,  Vermont. 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  388 


does  a  bigger  job  in  your  tractor 


60-7(5  HOURS  . . .  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


■  '  V ; 


150  HOURS. ..DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


HELPS  CUT  PLANTING  COSTS  .  .  . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  gives  longer  service  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL  —  reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  —  avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  —protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  1 5-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

•  •  • 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  . .  .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars  . . .  Trucks  . . .  Tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 
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™f7ii  restone 


★  OPEN  CENTER  or 


★  TRACTION  CENTER 


Will  your  next  tractor  tires  have  the 
New  and  Advanced  Firestone  Open 
Center  tread  —  or  the  famous  Firestone 
Traction  Center  tread ?  You  make  the 
decision  because  you  know  which  type  of 
tread  will  work  best  in  your  soil.  Which¬ 
ever  tread  you  prefer,  Firestone  —  and  only 
Firestone « —  can  give  you  your  choice. 

The  New  and  Advanced  Curved  Bar 
Open  Center  Firestone  tire  is  the  only  Open 
Center  tire  with  power-arc  traction  bars. 
They’re  curved  and  tapered  to  give  max¬ 
imum  pulling  power.  Flared  bar  openings, 
with  no  mud  pockets  at  the  shoulder,  insure 
quick  and  positive  cleaning.  Twin  Punch 
Protectors  lengthen  body  life.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Curved 


Bar  Open  Center  Firestone  is  the  leading 
tractor  tire  in  its  field  today. 

If  you  need  a  traction  center  tire,  you  can 
always  depend  on  the  patented  Traction 
Center  Firestone  Champion  to  give  you  top 
performance.  It  has  been  time-tested  and 
time-proved  by  thousands  of  farmers  the 
nation  over.  Many  of  them  will  have  no 
other  tire. 

Again  we  say,  get  the  tire  that  will  do 
the  best  job  on  your  farm  —  either  the  New 
and  Advanced  Curved  Bar  Open  Center 
Firestone  or  the  famous  Traction  Center 
Firestone.  And  remember,  you  don’t  have 
to  shop  around.  Your  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  has*  both  tires. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

Copyright,  1950,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE ,  ORIGINATOR 
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May  6,  1950 

From  No.  Addison  Nob 

Spring  has  been  very  late  here  this 
year.  In  early  April  the  ground  was 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow. 

Our  young  chickens  are  growing 
rapidly.  Of  all  the  varied  occupations 
during  the  year,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  quite  as  interesting  or  fascin¬ 
ating  as  raising  baby  chickens.  Of 
course  some  might  call  it  work,  but 
it’s  so  much  fun  watching  them  play, 
eat  and  go  through  their  antics  that 
one  forgets  the  chores  involved.  In 
some  ways  they  are  so  like  people — 
there  are  shy  ones,  aggressive  ones, 
show-offs,  and  flirts.  We  use  the 
pasteboard  feeders  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  we  find  that  scotch  tape 
holds  the  tops  together  firmly  and 
permanently.  We  used  small  red 
bulbs  in  the  brooder  this  year  in 
place  of  the  original  white  one,  and 
they  were  more  satisfactory.  The 
chickens  settled  down  better  at  night, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  trouble 
from  picking  or  fighting. 

The  price  of  eggs  has  gone  back  up 
a  few  cents.  Yesterday  while  shop¬ 
ping  I  saw  one  reason  why  there  is 
a  “surplus”  of  eggs.  Several  stores 
had  quantities  of  eggs  piled  high  in 
baskets  on  the  counters,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  stores  being  about  90  de¬ 
grees.  I  asked  one  manager  about 
refrigeration  for  them  and  he  said: 
“Hmph!  I  always  have  sold  eggs  that 
way,  reckon  I  always  will.”  But  the 
farmers  must  gather  them  four  to 
five  times  a  day,  must  keep  them 
clean,  must  keep  them  cool,  must 
market  them  frequently? 

Prices  at  a  recent  livestock  sale 
were  as  follows:  cows,  thin,  $10-$13; 
cows,  better,  $15-$  16;  calves,  small, 
$13-$  19;  calves,  better,  $22-$23;  bulls, 
$16~$19;  small  pigs,  $3.00-$4.00. 
Prices  on  horses  are  much  higher 
than  they  have  been  in  some  time. 

Mrs.  e.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


What  Farmers’  Boys  Should 
Know 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  10,  1863 

According  to  the  Annual  Register 
for  1863,  every  Farmer’s  Boy  should 
know  how,  sooner  or  later: 

1.  To  dress  himself,  black  his  own 
shoes,  cut  his  brother’s  hair,  wind  a 
watch,  sew  on  a  button,  make  a  bed, 
and  keep  all  his  clothes  in  perfect 
order,  and  neatly  in  place. 

2.  To  harness  a  horse,  grease  a 
wagon,  and  drive  a  team. 

3.  To  carve,  and  wait  on  table. 

4.  To  milk  the  cows,  shear  the 
sheep,  and  dress  a  veal  or  mutton. 

5.  To  reckon  money  and  keep  ac¬ 
counts  accurately,  and  according  to 
good  book-keeping  rules. 

6.  To  write  a  neat,  appropriate, 
briefly  expressed  business  letter,  in 
a  good  hand,  and  fold  and  super¬ 
scribe  it  properly  and  write  contracts. 

7.  To  plow,  sow  grain  and  grass 
seed,  drive  a  mowing  machine,  swing 
a  scythe,  build  a  neat  stack,  and 
pitch  hay. 

8.  To  put  up  a  package,  build  a 
fire,  whitewash  a  wall,  mend  broken 
tools,  and  regulate  a  clock. 

What  A  Farmer’s  Girl 
Should  Know 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  31,  1863 

I  noticed  in  The  Rural  of  Jan.  10th 
a  piece  headed,  “What  Farmer’s  Boys 
Should  Know.”  According  to  that 
register  I  think  there  are  a  few 
things  a  farmer’s  girl  should  know, 
namely: 

1.  To  wash  and  dress  herself  and 
keep  her  clothes  in  perfect  order,  and 
known  how  to  keep  house,  having  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place. 

2.  i_.earn  to  spin  wool  and  knit  her 
own  stockings. 

3.  Make  good  bread,  pies  and  cake, 
roast  a  turkey,  and  get  a  meal  of 
victuals  in  order. 

4.  To  milk  the  cows,  skim  the 
milk,  and  make  good  butter  and 
cheese. 

5.  To  raise  turkeys,  chickens  and 
pet  lambs. 

6.  To  cut  and  make  her  own 
clothes;  to  know  how  to  wash  and 
make  good  soap. 

7.  To  know  how  to  write  a  neat, 
appropriate  letter,  in  a  good  hand, 
and  fold  and  superscribe  it  properly. 

8.  To  know  how  to  use  a  sewing 
machine  in  a  skillful  manner. 

9.  Should  know  how  to  sing  and 
play  on  the  melodeon. 

Sarah  Jane  Huls 

St.  Charles,  Ill. 
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What  is  Wrong  With  Our  County  Fairs? 


AVE  our  county  fairs  become  too 
commercialized?  Have  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be 
dragged  into  a  set-up  where 
horse  racing  and  carnival 
inter  ests  overshadow  the 
original  agricultural  ideals?  The  first  half  of 
this  century,  during  which  our  county  fairs 
achieved  their  greatest  favor,  also  witnessed 
a  decline  of  interest,  until,  unfortunately,  they 
appear  on  the  way  out;  the  last  half  of  the 
century  may  find  their  species  extinct.  A  few 
fairs  may  save  themselves  for  even  greater 
heights  of  popularity,  but  something  must  be 
done  about  them  and  that  right  away. 

Already  too  many  people  are  saying: 
“Going  to  the  fair?  I  am  not;  there  is  little 
there  to  interest  me  and  that  little  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  and  obtain  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
effort.”  What  basis  then  is  there  for  such 
statement?  What  is  the  reason 
for  such  decision? 

To  answer,  this,  it  might  be  said 
that  many  county  fairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  persons;  or 
at  least  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  lack  vision,  who  fail  to 
understand  that  agriculture  is 
a  “must”  if  this  nation  is  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

The  basic  idea  of  a  county  fair 
always  has  been  to  promote  agri¬ 
culture.  Are  county  fairs  doing  this 
wholeheartedly?  Exhibition  halls 
now  contain  a  third  of  the  exhibits 
of  home  and  farm  industry  they 
did  a  quarter  century  ago,  yet 
farms  are  producing  greater 
quantities  and  more  diversified 
crops  than  at  any  time  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  There  is  much 
less  fancy  work  displayed;  braided 
and  drawn  rugs  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence. 

True,  the  women  folks  of  today 
are  not  braiding  rugs  and  doing 
the  fancy  work  their  grand- 


By  Harry  A.  Packard 

Later  the  carnival  interest  got  in  strongly  and 
the  fairs  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
purely  commercial  set-ups.  Came  changing 
times  and  the  fairs  still  didn’t  do  so  well  and 
in  many  cases  only  the  State’s  legalized  betting 
on  horse  racing  saved  the  county  fairs.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  unnecessary,  agriculture  suff¬ 
ered  when  the  horses  came  in. 

The  writer  does  not  intend  to  say  that 
horse  racing  is  wrong  from  the  fair’s  success 
standpoint.  A  county  fair  should  have  both  the 
carnival  and  the  racing.  The  big  error  and 
that  which  may  eventually  destroy  all  the 
county  fairs  is  that,  because  the  “hosses  saved 
’em”,  too  many  fairs  bow  to  the  rail  birds  as 
if  their  garments  were  kingly.  Two  and  two 
add  up  to  four.  It  was  ever  so.  When  the 

Should  These  be  the  Main  Features  of  the  County  Fair  ? 


Left:  Long  rows  of  rosy  cheeked  apples  are  becoming  fewer  at  the  county 
fairs  because  of  unsatisfactory  premiums.  While  production  of  fancy  apples 
has  trebled  in  the  past  few  years,  not  a  quarter  as  many  plates  are  shown 
at  the  fair  exhibitions.  Right:  The  4-H  Clubs  have  been  a  “Godsend”  to  the 
county  fair.  The  horse  racing  mutuel  gets  much  of  the  credit  which  properly 
should  go  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  whom  there  are  thousands  raising  these 
baby  beeves.  This  school  girl  with  her  prize  winner  is  representative  of  the 
farm  youth  who  is  receiving  such  fine  training  and  experience.. 


mothers  did,  but  needlework  is  by 
no  means  a  lost  art  in  New  England,  carnival  end  of  the  fair  and  horse  racing  be- 
Many  a  woman  Down  East  is  making  bigger  come,  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  the  chief 


and  better  rugs  —  room  size  in  many  instances 
— than  her  mother  did.  Why  in  Heaven’s  name 
aren’t  these  rugs  exhibited  then  at  the  county 
fair?  A  woman  devotes  hours  upon  hours  to 
making  a  lovely  braided  or  drawn  rug,  a  rug 
well  worth  $10  to  $15.  The  county  fair  will  pay 
her,  if  she  is  lucky,  the  magnificent  sum  of 
perhaps  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  exhibit  her 
masterpiece.  Would  the  reader  permit  his  wife 
to  bother  with  any  such  cheap  transaction? 
Why  not  offer  $10  or  $15  for  the  best  braided 
or  drawn  rug  together  with  the  plan  that 
“this  rug  is  offered  for  sale  for  $15”  or  what¬ 
ever  price  the  owner  sees  fit  to  place  on  the 
article?  The  buyer  leaves  a  check  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  the  fair  management  could 
deliver  the  article  by  pai'cel  post  or  express 
the  day  the  fair  ends. 

Should  the  county  fair  which  gets  a  money 
stipend  from  the  State  and  pays  no  taxes  on 
a  huge  plot  of  land  that  is  idle  more  than  51 
weeks  a  year,  object  to  helping  farmers  sell 
their  produce  as  well 
as  exhibiting  it,  and 
thus  provide  a  market 
for  housewives  and 
the  women  of  the 
community  to  sell 
some  of  their  home¬ 
made  products? 

Wouldn’t  this  plan 
work  also  with  many 
of  the  4-H  Club  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  display 
their  tempting  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables? 

There  are  three 
kinds  of  outdoor  ex¬ 
hibitions  —  carnivals, 
horse  racing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs.  In  the 
beginning  they  were 
agricultural  fairs. 


excuse  for  a  county  fair,  then  the  county  fair 
will  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Two  fairs  in  Maine,  Farmington  and  Frye- 
burg  (and  doubtless  there  are  others  —  there 
is  no  intent  in  this  article  to  discriminate)  are 
doing  wonderful  jobs  in  the  stock  interest  of 
their  fairs.  At  Fryeburg  one  of  their  best  allies 
is  the  baby  beef  show  of  the  4-H  Clubs.  Frye¬ 
burg  shows  keen  judgment  in  playing  ball  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  4-H  group.  But  the 
4-H  Clubs  need  to  take  account  of  stock  in  their 
own  activities,  else  they  too  may  go  the  way 
of  the  county  fairs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
fair  officials  that  the  1949  sale  of  baby  beef 
at  Fryeburg  had  an  unsatisfactory  angle.  Too 
many  calves  were  entered  in  the  sale  which 
taxed  the  patience  of  both  the  buyers  and  the 
good  efforts  of  Frank  Witman,  the  efficient 
auctioneer  who,  working  overtime  without  pay 
as  an  overture  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls,  sold 
80  head  for  the  youngsters. 

Possibly  a  boy  or  girl  should  be  allowed  to 


Or  Should  the  Carnival  and  Pleasure  Exhibits  be  the  Highlights  ? 


enter  as  many  baby  beeves  in  the  contest  for 
championship  as  they  wish,  provided  they 
have  lived  up  to  all  the  4-H  Club  rules  which 
distinctly  state  that  each  contestant  must  take 
exclusive  care  of  his  or  her  animal,  but  no 
more  than  one  to  sell.  There  should  be  close 
scrutiny  of  an  animal  exhibited  by  a  4-H  Club 
member  whose  parent  raises  a  large  amount 
of  the  same  breed  of  animal.  Buyers,  largely 
from  Portland,  attend  the  auction  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  helping  out  the  4-H  Club. 
The  buyer  of  the  winner  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  profit  at  75  cents  to  a  dollar  liveweight. 
He  doesn’t  hope  to,  but  rather  figures  on  the 
free  advertising  from  his  generous  bid. 

County  fair  officials  just  haven’t  kept 
abreast  of  the  times.  They  are  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  what  the  people  who  pay  their  money 
demand  and  have  a  right  to  demand.  There  is 
little  question  but  that  a  county  fair  with  a 
liberal  modernized  management 
would  attract  enormous  crowds  of 
fare-paying  patrons. 

A  questionnaire  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  formerly  at¬ 
tended  at  least  two  or  three  of  the 
county  fairs  each  Fall  but  who 
nowadays  seldom,  if  ever,  attend 
such  events,  produced  interesting 
viewpoints.  Among  other  gripes 
they  had  three  which  are  seldom 
mentioned  publicly: 

1  —  Old  fashioned  rest  rooms; 
facilities  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  even  on  a  farm.  Modern 
hotels,  department  st  o  r  e  s  and 
nationally  known  filling  stations 
have  educated  the  public  to  de¬ 
mand  cleanliness  in  public  places. 
Today  parents  insist  upon  sani¬ 
tation  wherever  they  take  their 
children.  Few  county  fairs  are 
supplying  modern  rest  rooms. 

2.  —  The  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  drink  of  water.  Most  county  fairs 
provide  a  single  faucet  fastened  to 
the  side  of  a  building,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  which  is  a  well  stirred 

mudhole. 

3  —  A  clean  place  to  eat  and  regulation  of 
the  snack  bars  along  the  concession  row  for 
sanitation  which  good  health  demands  and 
requires. 

Aside  from  the  utter  disregard  in  providing 
a  fair  which  each  year  grows  better  and  better 
in  about  every  instance,  the  “aggie”  fairs  have 
fallen  from  grace  by  letting  either  or  both, 
the  carnival  and  the  racing,  because  of  com¬ 
mercial  interest,  become  paramount. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  answers  are  as  simple 
as  that.  Times  have  changed  and  with  them 
people’s  tastes,  and  in  some  instances  the  men 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  fairs  have  failed  to 
notice  and  take  advantage  of  the  change  in 
the  trend. 

Within  a  few  months  the  fairs  will,  quite 
generally  throughout  New  England  and  much 
of  the  central  and  western  area,  be  holding 
their  annual  events.  In  1949  there  was  more 
criticism  about  the  fairs  than  in  1948,  and  in 
’48  more  than  in  ’47;  so  it  has  been  going  on 
for  these  several  years.  With  few  exceptions 

nothing  has  been  done 


Left:  Has  the  county  fair  gone  forward  or  backward?  Originally  they  were  agricultural  fairs. 
Isn’t  there  too  much  of  this  “Just  for  Fun”  business  today?  Here  is  a  typical  “ Funny  Old  Glass 
House.”  Does  this  spell  an  omen  for  the  county  fairs?  Right:  A  beautiful  score  board  and  a  per¬ 
fect  white  fence  with  nary  a  picket  missing  from  the  glistening  slats.  The  cow  sheds  are  not  fixed 
up  nearly  as  nicely  but  then  suckers  bet  on  horses,  not  on  the  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 


about  it.  The  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  is 
a  1  r  e  a  d  y  too  plain 
that,  unless  somebody 
does  something  about 
it  right  away,  the 
time  -  honored  county 
fair  will  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  bird  and 
the  covered  bridge. 
Times  are  changing 
rapidly  these  days  — 
milking  machine  s, 
steam  heat,  electric 
ice  boxes  and  radios 
on  the  farm.  No 
longer  is  the  poultry- 
man  dependent  upon 
what  the  corner  store 
(Cont’d  on  Page  409) 
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The  Costly  X  Disease  of  Peach  and  Sour  Cherry 

By  H.  A.  Rollins 


DURING  the  past  few  years  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  Northeast  have  heard  of 
the  serious  X  Disease  of  the  peach  and  nectar¬ 
ine.  Many  growers  have  experienced  severe 
loss  of  trees  before  they  recognized  the  disease 
and  took  the  necessary  steps  for  its  control. 
More  recently  this  disease  has  been  found  on 
the  cultivated  sour  cherry  in  areas  where  they 
are  an  important  commercial  fruit  crop.  Since 
the  alternate  host  of  the  X  Disease  is  the  choke 
cherry,  control  of  this  virus  disease  consists  of 
the  destruction  of  the  choke  cherry  in  the  area. 

It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1933  that  this  new 
peach  disease  was  reported  in  Connecticut 
orchards.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
disease  had  been  present,  although  unrecog¬ 
nized,  for  •  several  years.  Mr.  Ernest  M. 
Stoddard,  Plant  Pathologist  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  assigned 
the  task  of  studying  this  unknown  disease  and 
determining  a  means  of  control.  In  the  years 
that  followed  it  was  soon  evident  that  this 
disease  was  not  confined  to  Connecticut  be¬ 
cause  both  the  symptoms  on  the  choke  cherry 
and  the  peach  were  identified  in  other  north¬ 
eastern  States  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio.  Very 
recently  it  has  been  reported  as  a  very  serious 
disease  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

Symptoms  of  X  Disease 

,  As  Mr.  Stoddard  and  his-  associates  con¬ 
tinued  their  investigations,  it  was  evident  that 
this  was  a  virus,  or  sometimes  called  a  sap 
disease,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  peach 
varieties  immune  to  it.  Most  of  the  infected 
trees  appear  normal  in  the  Spring,  making 
the  usual  growth  of  leaves  and  new  shoots 
until  about  the  middle  of  June.  Seriously  in¬ 
fected  trees  may  show  injury  earlier  in  the 
season.  In  middle  or  late  June  diseased  trees 
have  small,  yellowish  areas  appearing  on  their 
leaves,  usually  near  the  base.  These  spots  usu¬ 
ally  increase  raidly  in  number  and  in  size  until 
the  entire  leaf  is  affected.  The  leaf  becomes 
dry  and  brittle,  and  irregular  patches  of  the 
leaf  blade  fall  out,  resulting  in  a  very  tattered 
appearance  of  the  foliage.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  leaf  falls  soon;  therefore  the  symptoms 
may  go  unnoticed  by  the  fruit  grower  who  is 
often  not  very  observing  at  that  time  of  year. 
The  leaves  growing  at  the  tip  of  the  new 
growth  seldom  drop  while  those  at  the  base 
and  mid  section  may  all  fall  to  the  ground. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the  X  Disease 
identification,  because  leaf  injury  and  peach 
leaf  drop  in  general  may  be  caused  by  numer¬ 
ous  other  injuries.  As  the  leaves  are  infected, 
they  develop  a  yellow  and  later  a  reddish 
color  very  characteristic  of  the  disease. 


through  the  vigorous  tree  more  quickly  than 
it  does  in  the  stunted  slow-growing  tree.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  symptoms,  such  as  leaf  in¬ 
jury,  show  the  year  after  infection  takes  place. 

Choke  Cherry  the  Alternate  Host 

Little  is  known  of  the  real  manner  in  which 
this  disease  is  spread  although  it  is  believed 
that  some  insect  or  insects  probably  carry  the 
disease  from  the  diseased  choke  cherry  to  the 
peach  and  back  to  the  choke  cherry. 

From  extensive  investigations  it  is  very 
c\  ident  that  the  choke  cherry,  Prunus  vir- 
giniana,  is  the  alternate  host  of  the  X  Disease 
on  peach  and  cherry.  The  infected  choke 
cherry  appears  to  live  on  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  shows  with  similar  yellowing  and 
reddening  of  the  leaves.  Experiments  have 
shown  that,  by  completely  removing  the  choke 
cherries  in  the  area  surrounding  the  orchard, 
further  infection  could  be  prevented.  No 
sprays  applied  to  the  peach  or  cherry  trees 
have  thus  far  proven  effective  for  control. 

For  the  past  10  or  12  years  growers,  who 
have  followed  Mr.  Stoddard’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  planting  disease-free  trees  and  actu- 
ally  killing  all  choke  cherry  trees  in  the 
general  area,  have  been  able  to  grow  a  peach 
orchard  with  little  or  no  trouble  from  X  Dis¬ 
ease.  Since  the  vector  carrying  the  disease 
from  choke  cherry  to  peach  is  not  known,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  how  far  away  from  the 
orchard  the  choke  cherry  trees  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Even  removing  these  pest  trees  in  an 
area  500  feet  around  the  orchard  has  greatly 
helped  to  control  the  disease. 

Experience  has  shown  that  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  choke  cherry  with  an  herbicide, 
such  as  one  containing  sodium  chlorate  or 
ammonium  sulfamate,  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  pound  per  one  gallon  of  water,  when 
the  tree  is  in  full  leaf,  will  result  in  com¬ 
pletely  killing  the  tree  and  thus  give  effective 
control  of  the  disease.  If  the  choke  cherry  is 
chopped  down,  it  will  sprout  up  from  the 
roots  and  continue  to  be  a  source  of  infection. 
Actually  pulling  the  trees  out  of  the  ground 
has  not  been  successful  either  because  even 
one  piece  of  live  root  left  in  the  ground  may 
in  time  grow  into  another  choke  cherry  tree 
and  a  source  of  infection. 

Mr.  Stoddard  and  his  associates  deserve  a 
lot  of  credit  for  the  original  work  on  identifi¬ 
cation,  habits  and  satisfactory  control  of  this 
serious  disease  of  the  peach  in  the  Northeast. 
Other  experimenters  have  confirmed  Mr. 
Stoddard’s  findings  and  added  to  the  general 
knowledge,  but  the  original  investigational 
work  on  such  a  disease  is  the  most  difficult. 


An  X  Disease  injected  peach  branch  showing  the 

folded  ragged  leaf  appearance  in  early  July. 

cate  that  this  disease  is  of  real  economic  im¬ 
portance  causing  considerable  loss  to  the 
industry.  The  X  Disease  of  sour  cherries  is 
sometimes  called  yellow  red  virosis.  Symptoms 
on  the  sour  cherry  are  different  from  those  on 
the  peach.  After  a  sour  cherry  has  been  in¬ 
fected  several  years  and  the  fruit  production 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  the  leaves  may  be 
produced  closer  together  and  the  terminals 
may  show  rosette.  Late  in  the  season  some 
leaves  may  show  a  reddening  along  the  middle 
and  base,  but  this  is  quite  different  from  the 
leaf  symptoms  on  the  peach.  While  peaches 
usually  fail  to  bloom  following  infection,  the 
sour  cherry  trees  continue  to  bloom  after  the 
disease  is  apparent. 

A  recent  report  from  North  Dakota  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Schultz  indicates  that  the  X  Disease  is 
by  far  the  most  serious  virus  disease  of  stone 
fruits  in  that  State.  He  also  reports  indications 
are  that  the  disease  has  been  present  in  North 
Dakota  for  eight  or  10  years.  This  disease  is 
not  only  serious  in  North  Dakota  because  of 
the  cultivated  stone  fruits  but  also  because  the 
choke  cherry  itself  is  a  very  important  tree 
in  the  shelter  belt  area  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains.  Since  choke  cherries  in  this  section  are 
of  real  value  for  game  and  wild  life  feeding, 
there  is  some  concern  regarding  their  loss. 


The  fruits  on  diseased  peach  trees  usually 
shrivel  and  fall  off  soon  after  the  leaf  symp¬ 
toms  appear.  On  trees  where  the  disease  is 
less  severe,  the  fruit  may  remain  but  ripen 
prematurely  and  develop  a  bitter  flavor.  The 
pits  of  the  diseased  fruits  that  do  remain  on  the 
tree  usually  do  not  develop  in  the  stone.  In¬ 
stead  there  is  only  a  dry,  shrunken  or  im¬ 
mature  seed  that  will  not  germinate.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  this  dis¬ 
ease  may  have  been  con¬ 
fused  with  winter  injury, 
spray  burn  or  bacterial 
leaf  spot  is  that  £  dis¬ 
eased  branch  might  not 
die  but,  instead,  remain 
alive  after  shedding 
leaves,  and  leaf  out  again 
in  apparently  normal 
condition  the  following 
Spring.  However,  such 
diseased  parts  would 
show  the  usual  leaf 
symptoms  and  leaf  drop¬ 
ping  in  June. 

Usually  a  single 
branch  or  a  section  of  a 
tree  will  show  the  symp¬ 
toms  rather  than  the  en¬ 
tire  tree.  The  vigorous 
rapidly  growing  trees  are 
more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fected  than  the  weaker 
growing  trees.  The  X 
Disease  also  spreads 


Sour  Cherry  Orchards  Affected 

In  more  recent  years  the  X  Disease  has  been 
found  to  be  a  serious  disease  of  the  cultivated 
sour  cherry  orchards,  especially  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  area  of  New  York  State.  The  reports  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Palmiter  and  Dr.  K.  G.  Parker,  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  at  Geneva  and  Ithaca  respectively,  indi- 


Fruit  growers  in  the  areas  where  the  X 
Disease  appears  to  be  prevalent,  and  especi¬ 
ally  here  in  the  northeastern  States,  are 
warned  that  unless  they  take  care  to  obtain 
disease-free  nursery  stock,  and  to  eliminate 
the  wild  choke  cherries  for  at  least  500  feet 
around  the  orchard  site,  they  can  expectvto 
suffer  serious  loss  from  this  virus  disease  on 
such  fruits  as  peach,  sour  cherry  and  nectar¬ 
ine.  Although  there  is  no 
spray  or  dust  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  control 
of  this  disease  in  the 
orchard,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  elimination  of 
the  wild  choke  cherry 
by  toxic  sprays  has  been 
so  generally  effective. 

New  diseases  are  con¬ 
stantly  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  vigilance 
is  necessary  in  order  to 
control  them  b  e  f  o  r  e 
severe  damage  is  done. 
In  case  of  doubt  it  will 
pay  to  consult  those  in 
charge  of  the  State  ex¬ 
periment  station  in 
volved.  The  c  o  n  t  r  o  1 
methods  suggested  are 
not  expensive  but,  if  not 
followed,  the  new  X  dis¬ 
ease  can  cut  profits  in  the 
orchard  to  the  vanishing 
point. 


At  the  present  time  X  Disease  is  a  serious  menace  to  sour  cherry  orchards,  especially  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  area  of  New  York  State.  This  healthy  and  highly  productive  sour  cherry 
orchard  is  in  full  bloom  on  the  Red  Jacket  Fruit  Farm  of  Fred  S.  Brownlee  near  Geneva  in 

Ontario  County,  New  York. 
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( Model  F-3,  122-inch  wheelbase  Express  illustrated) 


"My  wife  says  we  save  ab out  ?I6  a 
month  with  our  new  Ford  Truck !  * 


says  Louis  P.  Jensen 
of  Troy,  New  York 

“She  keeps  the  budget  in  our 
family  and  knows  just  how 
much  we’re  saving  on  gas,  oil 
and  upkeep  since  we  changed 
to  Ford.  I  agree— Ford  Trucks 
certainly  do  more  per  dollar!” 


“I  picked  Ford  for  power,  but  the  money  I’m  saving 
has  really  convinced  me  it’s  the  best  all-around 
buy.”  (Loadomatic  ignition  saves  gas;  aluminum 
alloy  pistons  save  oil;  removable  brake  drums  and 
engine -top  setting  save  time  and  upkeep  costs.) 


“Never  lets  me  down  on  any  job!  I  use  my  Ford  for 
every  sort  of  work  on  my  farm,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.”  (To  fit  your  job  better— to  save  you  money 
— a  choice  of  over  175  models.  From  the  95-h.p. 
“Six”  Pickup  to  the  145-h.p.  “V-8”  BIG  JOB!) 


“It’s  mighty  good-looking  .  .  .  rides  like  a  passenger 
car.  The  ‘Million-Dollar’  cab  was  good  news  to  me, 
too!”  (More  good  news  for  farmers  is  Ford’s  power- 
ful,  yet  thrifty  Six — the  new  110-h.p.  254  cu.  in. 
engine.  It’s  engineered  for  heavy-duty  farm  use!) 


“I  knew  they  were  Bonus-Built  for  extra  strength, 
but  I  still  can’t  get  over  how  much  less  Ford 
Trucks  cost  to  run!”  (Find  out  yourself  why  Ford 
Trucks  do  more  per  dollar.  Change  to  Ford  like 
Louis  Jensen  did — see  your  Ford  dealer  this  week!) 


Ford  Trucking  Costs 
Less  Because — 


FORD  TRUCKS 
LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on 
6,592,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts 
prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 


See  your  lucal  FORD  DEALER 

Conveniently  listed  in  the  Telephone  Book 
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We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

IN  90  DAYS 

FAMOUS  GEM  EVERBEARING.  Stern's  takes  the  risk  out  of  garden- 
ing.  "You'!!  pick  these  big  juicy  strawberries  by  Aug.— or  your  money 
back !  Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear— will  start  by 
July  and  continue  bearing  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round 
berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-water- 
ing  short-cakes,  pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after 
they’ll  bear  earliest  and  continue  right  up  to  freezing  time.  ''nfiuNW  v  ' 


GEM  EVERBEARING 

Selected  highest  quality 
Thick  heavy  roots 


:  right  up  to  freezing  i 

SO  for  250  for  1,000  for 

$300  $1222  $3022 


POSTPAID 

Fresh  plants 
shipped  trom 
fields  closest 
to  your  home. 


Thousands  of  feeders 
on  thick  fibrous  roots. 
Stem's  plants  pro¬ 
duce  fast,  heavy 
crops. 


JUNE-BEARING  VARIETIES  —  Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bear. 

PREMIER  •  CATSKILL  *  SPARKLE 
50  for  $2.00,  100  for  $3.50,  250  for  $6.00,  1. 


Choose  from  these  popular  varieties: 

•  FAIRFAX 

000  for  $18.00  postpaid 


FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN-— GROUP  No.  30 

An  ample  supply  for  the  average  family— for  fresh  fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  o»fr  *8.00 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE-SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Stem's  guarantee*  these  plant* 
unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  n.oc  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  Ym  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  Cash  With  Order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GROWN  ON  CHEMICALLY  TREATED  SOILS 
TRUE  TO  NAME  —  FREE  FROM  DISEASE 

Our  plants  will  please  you.  They  are  large  in 
size  and  liberally  graded.  Write  today  for  FREE 
COPY  OF  BUNTINGS’  1950  catalog,  offering 
a  complete  line  of  Strawberry  plants.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  at  attractive 
prices;  contains  valuable  planting  and  cultural 
data. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC.  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Del. 


BERRY  PLANTS!- 


For  more  profitable  berry  growing,  plant  Stegenga’s 
bigger,  heavier-yielding  Latham  red  raspberries, 
mammoth  Cumberland,  New  Logan  blacks,  50-$3; 
IOO-$5.  Strawberries:  New  Robinson,  Premier,  100- 
$2.25;  200- $4.  Hardy,  vigorous,  big-rooted  northern 
stock.  Double  State  inspected  and  certified  disease 
free  Fresh  dug.  Damp  moss  packed.  Easy  di¬ 
rections  included.  Order  now  while  supply  lasts. 
Free,  catalog.  STEGENGA’S  BERRY  ACRES 
ROUTE  3-A,  IONIA,  MICHIGAN 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

TEMPLE  AND  CATSKILL:  $3.00  per  100;  200  for 
$5.00;  500  for  $9.00;  1000  for  $16.00  postpaid.  Catalog 
free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

NURSERY  STOCK.  Strawberry  plants:  Temple,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Robinson,  1 00-$ 1 .95 ;  300-$4.95;  IOOO-$9.95.  Gem 
Everbearing.  IOO-$3.95;  300-$8.45.  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberries,  Eldorado  Blackberries,  2  yr_  old  sprouts 
10  each;  I00-$S.50.  Also  Giant  Size  Blooming  Flower 
Plants;  Pansies.  English  Daisies,  Mysostis, 
Sweet.  William,  13-$!. 00:  50-$3.00. 

A.  WILEY  MCDONALD,  NEW  FREEDOM,  PA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
Catskill,  Robinson,  Sparkle,  Midland,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown.  Fresh  dug 

BRAMAN  BROS.  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


Streamliner,  Gem  Everbearing  strawberry  plants  $4-100. 
Latham  raspberry  $6-100.  Cortland,  McIntosh  apple 
trees  $1  ea.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y 


CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

One  year  rooted  cuttings  $4.00  per  doz.  prepaid. 
Two  year  plants  12  -  18"  $6.50>  per  doz.  prepaid. 
Three  year  p!ant§  24"  $9.00  per  doz.  prepaid. 

Special  Prices  to  Commercial  Growers  &  Nurseries. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  V.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Box  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 

A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  ''Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection” 

A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals^  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts.  , 

FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes” 

Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wail  Street  •  New  York  5,  H.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  ill. 


BEAT  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS! 


Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 


J.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  major  farming  areas 


A 


On  the  Culture  and  Care  of 
African  Violets 

No  houseplant  in  the  American 
home  has  quite  caught  the  fancy  of 
so  many  indoor  gardeners  as  has  the 
African  violet.  For  some,  the  plant 
rewards  good  care  with  an  almost 
endless  supply  of  bloom;  for  others 
there  may  be  less  profusion,  but  to 
all  growers  the  velvet  leaves  and 
the  hope  of  increase  are  a  constant 
incentive  to  experiment  and  success. 

The  African  violet,  though  native 
to  East  Africa’s  tropical  forests,  does 
not  live  up  to  its  full  name,  for  it 
belongs  to  the  Gesneria  family,  with 
the  gloxinia,  and  is  not  a  violet. 
Botanically  it  is  the  Saint  Paulia,  so 
called  because  the  first  white  man  to 
discover  it  was  Baron  Walther  von 
Saint  Paul  who  had  East  African 
rubber  plantations  and  did  much  to 
acquaint  Europe  with  this  beautiful 
but  simple-blossomed  plant. 

African  violet  culture  is  easy 
when  a  few  fundamentals  are 
learned  and  practiced.  The  advice  of 
an  old  sage,  to  my  mind,  fits  the  case 
perfectly:  “Learn  something  slowly, 
but  learn  it  well;  and  you  have 
learned  all  things.”  Therefore  it  is 
not  wise  to  rush  out  and  buy  expen¬ 
sive  blooming  plants.  Invest  a  little 
first  to  learn  a  lot.  The  way  to  begin 
is  with  a  single  leaf  or  two,  which 
you  may  possibly  get  from  a  friend, 
or  buy  quite  cheaply. 

Mature  healthy  crisp  selected 
leaves  are  always  best  in  choosing 
leaf  cuttings,  usually  found  growing 
towards  the  base  of  large  plants.  Cut 
the  leaf  on  the  slant  from  the  mother 
plant  with  about  one  qviarter  inch  of 
stem  remaining.  The  experienced 
grower  simply  places  the  stem  in 
proper  soil,  or  in  a  glass  of  water, 
and  stai’ts  immediately  practicing 
patience.  Under  ideal  conditions, 
African  violets  take  21  days  to  root, 
but  six  weeks  or  more,  if  less  ideal. 
The  leaf,  when  put  into  soil,  should 
be  well  watered  after  planting.  It  is 
better  to  forget  it  entirely  after  that, 
rather  than  fuss  over  it  with  much 
watering  to  hasten  rooting.  Continued, 
frequent'  watering  at  this  stage  al¬ 
most  always  ends  in  loss.  Have  the 
air  in  the  room  agreeably  warm,  not 
too  dry,  and  leave  the  planted  leaves 
alone  except  to  look  occasionally  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  not  bone  dry. 

Many  growers  root  their  leaves  in 
water.  I  do  not  favor  water  rooting; 

1  have  found  that  it  makes  wealc 
succulent  roots  because  any  small 
water  container  in  a  warm  room,  or 
on  a  window  sill,  heats  the  water 
over  much  by  day  and  chills  it  over¬ 
night.  Except  where  used  by  the  most 
experienced,  water  propagation  delays 
somewhat  the  bio- chemical  action 
necessary  to  rooting. 

A  word  about  the  commercial  way 
of  rooting  African  violet  leaves  will 
help  the  novice  because  warmed 
soil,  the  proper  soil  and  watering  are 
among  the  fundamentals  for  success. 
Procure  a  large  deep  box,  wood  pre¬ 
ferred;  fill  it  with  sand,  or  sand  and 
leafmold  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 
Place  the  box  in  a  warm  spot  (light 
is  not  very  important)  or,  if  possible, 
on  a  warm  radiator.  The  cuttings 
(leaf  and  stem)  may  be  planted  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  box,  or  in  little  pots 
which  are  put  in  the  box  to  sand  (or 
mixture)  level,  one  leaf  to  a  pot. 


May  6,  1950 

After  planting  in  the  box,  whether 
directly  or  in  the  pots,  the  cuttings 
and  the  box  itself  get  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water.  Warm  wet  sand 
is  a  great  conductor  of  heat  and,  if 
made  with  care,  this  home-model 
propagator  will  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  sand  dries  out  too  quick¬ 
ly,  heavy  wads  of  paper  may  be 
placed  underneath  the  box  between 
radiator  and  box  bottom.  Always  try 
to  keep  the  sand,  or  sand  and  leaf- 
mold  mixture,  uniformly  moist.  A 
close-fitting  glass  cover  over  the  box 
makes  a  still  better  propagator. 

When  the  African  violet  leaves 
have  taken  root,  it  is  best  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  small  pots  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  leafmold  and  sand, 
adding  some  very  old  and  rotted  cow 
manure  to  insure  strong,  rapid 
growth.  Place  the  newly  rotted  leaf 
into  a  small  pot  with  the  fingers,  and 
just  about  cover  the  roots  with  the 
soil  mixture  until  active  growth  be¬ 
gins;  let  the  leaf  of  the  violet  stem 
rest  against  the  side  of  the  pot  for 
support.  Water  well  after  planting 
and,  when  the  transplanted  leaf  is 
growing  rapidly  with  young  leaves 
sprouting  from  the  base,  this  parent 
leaf  may  be  clipped  off,  and,  if 
wished,  again  rooted.  Though  the 
African  violet  can  get  along  without 
it,  it  likes  a  warmly  moist  method  of 
growing,  potting  and  culture. 

Later  transplanting  into  larger  pots, 
as  the  plant  grows,  is  the  next  step, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  soft 
spongy  soil  of  the  tropics  is  its 
native  setting.  The  most  important 
builder  of  this  type  soil  is  leafmold. 
Cow  manure  is  next  in  importance, 
being  essentially  decomposed  grass 
fiber.  Peat  is  also  excellent.  These,  in 
equal  parts  and  added  to  sand,  make 
the  complete  ideal  compost  for 
African  violets.  Clay  also  is  added  by 
some  experts  to  give  a  better  physical 
balance  and  to  aid  in  holding 
moisture. 

Fertilizers,  the  complete  variety 
such  as  5-10-5,  may  be  added  to  this 
soil  mixture,  though  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  writer  does  add  it:  never 
directly  at  the  time  of  potting  plants, 
but  well  in  advance,  usually  about 
six  months,  with  the  soil  mixture 
left  outdoors  for  leaching  and  mel¬ 
lowing.  One  four-inch  potful  of  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  is  enough  to  add  to 
each  bushel  of  soil  used.  A  handful 
or  two  of  bonemeal  may  also  be 
added.  This  advance  method  of  com¬ 
bining  fertilizers  with  soil  I  prefer 
to  the  pepping-up  liquids  poured  into 
the  pot. 

Watering  blooming  -  sized  African 
violet  plants  is  not  quite  the  art  some 
would  have  you  believe.  Home  con¬ 
ditions  in  dryness  always  will  vary. 
There  can  be  then  no  ironclad  rule 
just  when  watering  should  be  done. 
The  writer  likes  to  let  plants  dry  out 
considerably  between  waterings. 
Water  may  be  put  into  the  plant 
saucer,  or  into  the  soil  from  above. 
Experience  here  is  the  best  teacher. 
A  good  rule  1  follow  is:  if  the  soil  in 
the  pot  is  dry  and  the  leaves  droop, 
the  plant  needs  water.  Otherwise 
not. 

Do  not  expect  wonders  of  African 
violets,  but  they  give  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  for  the  person  who  loves  them 
and  learns  how  to  care  for  them. 

New  York  h.  b.  m. 


A  Garden  of  Eden  in  South  Jersey 

Some  years  ago,  Rev.  Hennig  Von  Bosse  began  transforming  60,000  square 
feet  of  space  into  his  own  Garden  of  Eden.  Shown  here  is  one  small  portion 
‘of  the  Dominie’s  plantings.  The  large  flowering  tree  ( left  of  center )  is  a 
white  dogwood.  The  small  bush  in  front  of  it,  a  Dr.  Hansen’s  bush  cherry, 
is  centered  amid  30  hybrid  tea  roses  that  bloom  from  June  until  frost.  In 
back  of  the  dogwood  are  two  large  tulip  trees.  To  their  right  are  two 
Colorado  blue  spruces,  in  front  of  which  is  a  tow  growing  pfitzeriana  Juni¬ 
per;  in  back  of  the  Juniper  is  a  Norway  spruce.  The  tops  of  several  birch 
trees  can  be  seen  in  the  right  background. 
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Earlier  Outdoor  Tomatoes 

Hormone  sprays  aid  early  tomatoes. 
Experimental  trials,  demonstrations 
and  grower  use  have  proven  the 
value  of  blossom  cluster  treatments 
in  getting  earlier  and  larger  toma¬ 
toes  from  the  East  to  the  West  coast. 
The  best  hormone  to  use  is  para- 
chlorophenoxy  acetic  acid  —  not  to 
be  confused  with  2,4-D.  It  is  formu¬ 
lated  for  use  in  suitable  forms  and 
the  label  directions  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  carefully. 

Especially  good  results  have  been 
obtained  with  early  planted  varie¬ 
ties  in  seasons  with  cool  Spring 
temperatures.  Research  has  shown 
that  poor  fruit  set  results  from  cool 
night  temperatures,  below  59  de¬ 
grees  F.  Even  though  flowering  oc¬ 
curs  under  these  conditions,  the 
blossoms  drop  and  fruit  setting  may 
be  delayed  for  two  weeks  or  longer. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  a  lack  of 
natural  hormones  required  for  fruit 
development.  The  application  of  a 
synthetic  hormone  like  parachloro- 
phenoxy  acetic  acid  supplies  the 
needed  stimulus  resulting  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  fruit  set  and  a  rapid  growth 
of  earliest  tomatoes. 

The  first  spray  should  be  applied 
when  two  or  three  flowers  are  open 
on  the  first  cluster.  The  sprayer 
nozzle  is  held  fairly  close  to  each 
cluster  so  that  the  foliage  is  hit  as 
little  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  get  the  spray  into  the  open  flowers 
and  spraying  from  the  top,  back  or 
side  is  satisfactory.  A  second  spray 
can  be  given  a  week  later  when  ad¬ 
ditional  flowers  open. 

Nozzles  giving  a  cone-shaped  fine 
mist  are  best  and  fly  sprayers, 
atomizers,  compressed  air  and  knap¬ 
sack  sprayers  have  been  used  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
getting  a  little  spray  solution  on  the 
blossoming  cluster  without  wetting 
the  leaves.  A  single  application  re¬ 
quires  three  to  five  gallons  of  diluted 
spray  per  acre.  In  commercial  treat¬ 
ment,  one  can  treat  at  least  two 
or  three  acres  a  day. 

The  New  York  recommendations 
are  based  on  Cornell  University  re¬ 
search  and  their  1949  field  tests  in 
eight  counties.  Hormone  treated 
plants  produced  earlier  and  larger 
fruits  at  the  first  picking,  and  this 
effect  usually  lasted  for  several  pick¬ 
ings.  Michigan  State  College  has 
pioneered  in  advising  gixnver  trials 
and  reported  improved  set  of  early 
tomatoes  in  all  canning  and  market 
garden  areas  of  Michigan.  Early 
yields  were  increased  one  to  two 
pounds  per  plant,  the  tomatoes  were 
larger,  solid,  uniform  and  frequently 
seedless.  In  California,  fruit  set  and 
early  yield  were  increased  in  26  out 
of  29  tests.  The  conclusion  was 
reached  that  hormone  treatment 
tended  to  shift  the  yield  to  an  earlier 
period  rather  than  to  increase  the 
total  yield. 

Since  early  outdoor  tomatoes  are 
most  profitable  in  most  market 
garden  areas,  growei's  should  try  this 
new  scheme  at  least  on  a  portion  of 
their  plantings.  If  properly  done, 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  increasing 
that  early  crop  and  the  cost  is  very 
nominal.  L.  Southwick 


Photo:  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
A  Sample  of  Companion  Cropping. 
T he  peas  were  planted  as  soon  as 
the  frost  left  the  ground;  the  corn 
was  planted  six  weeks  later  between 
the  rows  of  peas.  The  peas  maturing 
before  the  corn  shades  the  soil,  and 
the  peas  leave  the  soil  for  the  corn 
richer.  When  the  corn  is  knee  high, 
clover  will  be  planted  with  the  corn 
to  help  feed  the  soil  for  the  next 
season. 


Nine  Years  of  Bumper 
Crops  Make  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  a  “Must” 
with  Wisconsin  Farmer 


Rice  Lake ,  Wise. — To  M.  F.  Mommsen, 
of  the  Lazy  A.  Ranch,  irrigation  means 
profit.  For  nine  years  his  portable  sprinkler 
irrigation  equipment  has  helped  him  pro¬ 
duce  record  yields  of  top-grade  crops. 

Potatoes  and  rutabagas  have  the  largest 
acreages  at  the  Lazy  A.  “These  two  crops”, 
Mommsen  says,  “have  doubled  and 
tripled  in  yield  in  the  average  season 
because  of  irrigation”.  In  1 944  he  ran  a  test, 
using  identical  plantings,  “comparing 
irrigated  potatoes  which  yielded  400 
bu.  per  acre  of  good  quality  potatoes,  with 
unirrigated  . . .  running  135  bu.  of  low- 
grade  potatoes”.  Since  then,  his  irrigated 


M.  F.  Mommsen,  at  right  with  samples  of  his  in¬ 
creased  rutabaga  crop,  grown  under  sprinkler  irrigation. 


yields  have  topped  500  bu.  per  acre. 

The  Lazy  A  Ranch  uses  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation  equipment  outfitted 
with  lightweight,  long-lasting  aluminum 
pipe.  “I  would  not  think  of  going  back  to 
growing  crops  without  irrigation  equip¬ 


ment”,  Mommsen  adds.  “And  since  alumi¬ 
num  lightweight  pipe  has  been  available, 
irrigating  is  the  job  our  workers  like  the 
best  of  any.”  Mommsen  purchased  his 
equipment  from  the  Moulton  Irrigation 
Company  of  Withrow,  Minnesota. 


Take  a  “Rain  Check” on  those  April  Showers! 

The  first  thing,  you’ll  need  for  successful 
sprinkler  irrigation  is  an  adequate,  de¬ 
pendable,  nearby  source  of  satisfactory 
water.  Usually  natural  streams  or  lakes 
will  do.  But  sometimes  they  dry  up 
during  prolonged  droughts.  So  many 
farmers  have  built  3  to  5-acre  artificial 
ponds  on  their  land  to  “save”  spring  rains. 
With  your  own  reservoir,  you’re  pretty 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate 
crops  during  the  dry  summer  months. 


Irrigates  Only  Twice,  Gets 
Four  Times  As  Much  Hay 

Up  near  Ravenna,  Michigan,  a  farmer 
bought  a  portable  sprinkler  system  to 
irrigate  cherries,  strawberries  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Then  he  decided  to  try  it  on  his 
brome-alfalfa  pasture,  too.  During  July 
and  August  he  irrigated  twice,  using  two 
inches  of  water  each  time.  Look  what 
happened!  The  irrigated  brome-alfalfa 
mixture  weighed  four  times  as  much  as  the 
unirrigated,  and  stood  three  times  as  high. 


PICK  THE  PIPE  THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 


BONUS  BENEFITS  FROM  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

The  supplemental  water  you  give  your 
crops  with  a  portable  aluminum  sprinkler 
system  does  more  than  promote  growth. 
Applied  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
right  amounts,  it  improves  the  size  and 
flavor  of  tree  fruits,  increases  the  nutri¬ 
ents  in  pasture  grasses,  benefits  the 
quality  and  salability  of  vegetables  and 
berries.  Water  should  be  used  to  keep 
crops  growing  rapidly — not  to  resurrect 
them  after  they  start  to  dry  up. 
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Since  Alcoa  irrigation  pipe  is  so  smooth 
inside,  water  flows  through  it  with  little 
resistance — requires  less  pumping  power. 
*  *  * 

For  overtree  irrigation,  sprinklers  are 
mounted  on  aluminum  risers  as  high  as 
20  feet.  *  *  * 

An  Ohio  farmer  reports:  “We  have  irri¬ 
gated  sweet  corn  and,  besides  taking  off 
nearly  double  the  number  of  ears,  every 
ear  is  a  beauty.  No  nubbins!” 

*  *  * 

Alcoa  aluminum  pipe  is  made  of  alloy 
63S-T6,  a  tough,  heat-tempered  metal  de¬ 
signed  to  stand  up  under  severe  usage. 

*  *  * 

For  local  help  in  planning  your  sprinkler 
irrigation  system,  contact  your  county 
agent,  state  agricultural  college,  or  a 
reputable  irrigation  equipment  supplier. 

I - 


Aluminum  Pipe  Easy  to  Move 
Keeps  Labor  Costs  Down 

Moving  your  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
system  from  one  setting  to  another  is  a 
simple  chore  when  it’s  equipped  with 
Alcoa  aluminum  pipe.  One  man  can  carry 
two — or  even  more — sections  at  a  time, 
because  aluminum  pipe  weighs  only  about 
yi  as  much  as  steel.  Sections  most  com¬ 
monly  used  are  20  to  30  ft.  in  length  and 
2  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Because  of  the  light 
weight  of  aluminum,  pipe  diameters  up  to 
8  inches  are  entirely  practical.  Quick¬ 
latching  flexible  couplings,  fitted  to  the 
ends  of  pipe  sections,  make  it  easy  to  join 
or  disconnect  them — allow  pipelines  to 
conform  to  sloping  or  rolling  ground. 


Free  Booklet  Answers  Many 
Questions  About  Irrigation 


Would  you  like  to  know  more  about 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  systems? 
How  they  are  making  farms  more  profit¬ 
able?  What  equipment  is  needed?  How  to 
install  a  system?  How  much  a  system 
costs?  Something  about  sources  of  water? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are 
answered  in  this  32-page  book,  “Portable 
Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit”.  It’s  free; 
mail  coupon  today. 


LIGHTWEIGHT,  LONG-LASTING 


ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2184E  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  “Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit'1 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) _ _ _ 

City  (or  Town) _ _ _ 


State, 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


The  Garden  Forum 


By  D.  F.  Jones 


Fertilizer  Program  for  Sweet 
Corn 

Would  like  to  start  planning  on  a 
commercial  fertilization  program  for 
my  next  year’s  sweet  corn  crop,  so 
wish  you  would  advise  me  about  it. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  h.  g. 

The  usual  fertilization  for  sweet 
corn  is  600  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
of  either  a  3-12-6  or  4-9-7  formula 
in  addition  to  a  liberal  application  of 
stable  manure.  The  smaller  amount 
may  be  applied  with  a  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  seed  drill,  putting 
the  fertilizer  in  bands  on  each  side 
of  the  row  about  three  inches  away 
from  the  seed,  but  on  the  same  level. 
If  larger  amounts  than  600 
pounds  are  applied,  about  one  half 
the  amount  used  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  and  worked  into  the  soil  before 
planting.  The  other  half  can  then  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  planting  as 
described  above.  With  this  amount 
of  fertilization  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  apply  any  additional  amount 
later.  However,  if  there  have  been 
heavy  leaching  rains,  especially  on 
light  sandy  soils,  it  may  be  worth¬ 
while  to  apply  additional  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  other  nitrogen 
carriers  when  the  plants  are  about 
18  inches  high  and  before  the  tassels 
first  appear.  The  usual  application  of 
these  concentrated  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers  is  about  200  to  300  pounds  per 
acre.  They  can  be  applied  with  the 
fertilizer  attachment  to  the  culti¬ 
vator. 


Potato  Needs 

I  intend  to  plant  an  area  50x50 
feet  to  potatoes.  How  many  pecks  of 
seed  would  this  require?  How  about 
fertilizer,  and  the  best  way  to  apply 
this?  w.  L. 

To  plant  an  area  50x50  feet,  you 
would  need  about  three  pecks  of  seed. 
Potatoes  require  very  little  lime  and, 
if  other  garden  plants  grow  well  on 
this  area,  you  probably  need  not  lime 
it.  However,  if  this  area  has  not  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  and  has 
had  no  lime  or  fertilizer,  you  should 
apply  about  100  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  and  mix  with  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  planting.  You  will  also  need  100 
pounds  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer.  The 
best  way  to  apply  this  is  to  open  the 
furrows  and  place  the  seed  pieces 
about  nine  inches  apart,  and  put  the 
fertilizer  in  small  piles  half  way  be¬ 
tween  each  seed  piece.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  none  of  this  fertilizer 
come  in  contact  with  the  potato 
tubers. 


May  6,  1950 


Friend  of 
the  Farmer 
for  Two 
Generations 


White  Grubs  in  Sod 

What  are  the  white  grubs  that  are 
found  often  in  sod  land?  What  do 
they  injure  most  and  least?  n.  e 
White  grubs  in  sod  land  are  the 
larvae  of  several  beetles,  such  as  the 
June  beetle  and  the  Japanese  beetle. 
They  soon  disappear  when  the  land  is 
plowed  and  planted  to  cultivated 
crops.  They  are  particularly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  strawberries  and  potatoes  and 
are  least  injurious  to  legumes  such 
as  peas,  beans,  clover  and  alfalfa. 


AN  EFFECTIVE 
AND  ECONOMICAL 
/  INSECTICIDE  FOR 
PLANTS-ANIMALS-POULTF 
PER  DIRECTIONS  HEREII 
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Onion  Growing 

Would  like  some  information  about 
growing  onions,  including  the 
Spanish  type.  What  varieties  do  you 
suggest?  How  about  keeping  weeds 
out  of  them?  j.  a.  b. 

York  Co.,  Maine 

In  your  section  the  Spanish  type  of 
onion  should  be  grown  from  plants 
that  are  started  from  seed  in  a  hot 
bed  or  greenhouse.  Plants  are  also 
grown  in  the  south  and  shipped  north 
in  time  for  spring  planting,  and  are 
listed  by  many  seedsmen.  The 
Ebenezer  onion  can  be  grown  from 
sets.  This  is  the  easiest  type  of  onion 
to  grow  and,  if  you  are  not  familiar 
with  them,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
try  these  first.  They  can  be  obtained 
in  both  yellow  and  white  varieties. 

Since  onions  do  not  shade  the 
ground,  keeping  this  crop  free  from 
weeds  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems,  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  Onion  growers  rotate 
this  crop  with  cultivated  crops  that 
can  be  kept  completely  free  from 
weeds,  allowing  none  of  them  to  go 
to  seed  late  in  the  season.  There  are 
now  available  several  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  used  as  weed 
killers,  such  as  the  oil  sprays,  2-4-D, 
and  Cyanate. 


Information  on  Beets 

Please  let  me  have  some  general 
information  about  sowing  beets. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  p.  g. 

Beets  require  a  soil  that  has  been 
well  limed.  The  plants  are  quite  frost 
hardy  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  soil  is  moist,  the  seed 
should  be  covered  very  lightly,  not 
over  one-half  inch  deep. 


CERTIFIED  and  GUARANTEED 


Requirements  for  Lettuce 
Growing 

I  have  never  been  able  to  grow 
just  the  kind  of  lettuce  I  would  like 
to.  Is  lettuce  growing  some  kind  of 
secret,  or  just  how  is  it  best  done? 

Pike  Co.,  Pa.  j.  c.  l. 

There  is  no  secret  in  growing  good 
lettuce.  It  requires  a  well  drained, 
fertile  soil  that  has  been  well  limed. 
The  organic  matter  content  should  be 
built  up  either  by  rotating  with  green 
manure  crops  or  by  the  addition  of 
stable  manure  or  compost.  Poultry 
manure  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  lettuce.  In  addition  to  this  ma¬ 
terial,  most  market  gardeners  use 
from  500  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  10-10-10  formula  if  the  land  has 
not  been  previously  well  fertilized. 

Lettuce  should  be  planted  outdoors 
from  seed  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  the  Spring.  The 
rows  should  be  far  enough  apart  to 
permit  cultivation  and  the  plants 
spaced  singly  in  the  row  about  one 
foot  apart.  Lettuce  usually  heads 
better  if  the  plants  are  started  under 
cover  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  varieties  of  New  York  type 
lettuce  most  commonly  grown  in  the 
East  are  Imperial  No.  44  and  847, 
and  the  newer  strains  of  Great  Lakes 
such  as  Pennlake,  Progress  and 
Premier.  The  Boston  type  lettuce  is 
not  widely  grown  at  the  present 
time. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 
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SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 

RANCOCAS  —  CABOT  —  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 

6  to  10  inch  (100  for  $12)  . 5  for  $1 

12  to  15  inch  (100  for  $25)  . 2  for  $1 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $36)  . 3  for  $2 

Less  20%  For  Quantities  of  100 

By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage 
and  packing.  Orders  of  $6  and  over  Free. 
Established  45  Years. 

“Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Sorry  No  Catalog” 
SHADY  LAWN  NUSERY,  INC. 

DEPT.  R,  HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  or  Premier,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Pathfinder: 
25-$l .25;  50-$2.OO;  1O0-$3.OO;  50»-$I2.00;  1000- $20.00. 
Gem  Everbearing:  25-$l.75;  100-$5.00.  Latham  Rasp¬ 
berry:  25-$3.50;  1OO-$I2.O0.  Above  prices  shipment 

prepaid.  Also  blueberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  aspara¬ 
gus.  State  inspected,  fresh  dug  true  to  name.  Catalog. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


This  is  the  1 -ounce 
bottle.  Also  sold  in 
5-ounce  and  1  and  2- 
pound  bottles  and  5 
and  10-pound  tins. 


—MAY  STRAWBERRY  SPECIALS— 

Dunlap  100-$  1.50;  250-$2.75;  1000-$ 1 0.00.  Premier  100- 
$2.00;  250-$4.00;  1000-$I2.00.  Minnesota  or  Gem  ever- 
bearing  100-$2.25 ;  250-$4.25;  1000-$I5.00.  Streamliner 
or  Mastodon  everbearing  100-$3.00;  250-$6.75;  1000- 

$22.  PP.  Wolnik  Nurseries,  R5,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants:  Early  Premier,  late  Culver,  Gem 
Everbearing  and  asparagus:  50-$l.50;  I00-$2.00.  Rasp¬ 
berries:  Shuttleworth  Blacks,  Sodus  Purple,  Latham 
Reds,  Everbearing  Reds:  25-$2;  50-$3.  Trees,  3  tor 
$1.50.  Peaches,  Apples,  Lombard  Poplar,  Chinese  Elm. 
All  P.P.  Cat.  free.  Hatfield  Plant  Fm.  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Robinson,  Premier,  Dunlap,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  and 
Catskill:  IO0-$I.75;  500-$6.50;  I000-$I2.00.  Postpaid. 
ROY  HUNTER,  UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FAMOUS  PREMIER  $1.75-100 

New  Robinson,  Temple  and  Red  Star  $2.50-100.  Gem 
Everbearing  $3.50-100;  Red  Raspberry:  Latham  $5.25 
100.  PP.  Mac  Dowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  iOO- 
$1.75:  500-$6.50;  I000-$I2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 

- RED  RASPBERRIES  —  STRAWBERRIES - 

Milton  raspberries:  Taylor  quality  plus  disease-resis¬ 
tance.  25  guar,  plants  $3;  50-$5  100-$9.  Streamliner 
everbearing  strawberries,  100-$4.50.  All  postpaid,  cer¬ 
tified.  H.  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Spring  Grown  Vegetable  Plants — Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Ballhead  300-$  1.00; 
500-$ 1.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid.  10.0O0-$20.C0  express 
collect.  Prizetaker  Onions:  1OOO-$4.0O.  Tomatoes:  grown 
from  certified  seed — Marglobe,  Rutgers — 300-$l.25; 
5O0-$2.0O;  1000-$4.00  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato 

plants  3 00- $1.25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50.  Cauliflower 
100-$  1.00.  31  years  experience  growing  vegetable  plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  0.  Drake,  Sedley,  Va. 


PREVENT  TOP  SOIL  LOSS 


Plant  new  disease  free,  Marion  and  Webster  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  heavy  roots  stops  washaways.  Fruit  very 
fine  for  table  and  preserves,  will  grow  and  live  any¬ 
where.  Also  all  varieties  strawberry  and  raspberry 
plants.  Extra  low  prices. 

SUNNY  HILL  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  FARMS 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 


L5ADER  IN  THE  FIELD  SINCE  18*5 


V-C  Fertilizers  make  the  good  earth 
better  .  .  .  make  your  farm  a 


t  *  •  v-  j  v  u  *  a  a  i  m  n 

better  farm.  Ask  your  V-C  Agent. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

Elberta,  Golden  Jubilee,  Hale  Haven, 
Red  Haven.  Sturdy,  well-rooted  fresh¬ 
ly  dug  Peach  Trees,  3  to  4  ft.  The 
4  for  $2.00.  Alike  or  assorted.  Prepaid. 
EARLY  -  to  -  BEAR  NIAGARA  Grape 
Vines,  3  yr.  old,  75c  each,  3  for  $2.00 
prepaid. 

25  Latham  Red  Raspberry,  No.  1  Plants 
$3.00  Prepaid. 

The  above  combination  for  $6.00  Pre¬ 
paid. 

No  C.O.D.  References,  Your  Bank  or 
Farm  Paper. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  1910 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New  York 


and  shrubs  from  seed  for 
shade,  windbreak,  erosion 
control,  etc.  Write  for  free 
planting  guide  &  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO. 
Norway  16,  Michigan 


FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO„  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


No.  3 

$29.95 

with  pipe,  hose 
-  and  nozzles* 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  pest9  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank,  #15 
extra,  eliminates 
oontinuo  ua 
pumping. 

Order  for  1  0 

days’  trial  with  _ 

money-back  guarantee.'  Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra 

THE  CAMPBEU-HAUSFELD  CO 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO' 


INSECTICIDE 

of  MANY  USES 

USED  AS  A  SPRAY, Black  Leaf  40  pro¬ 
tects  your  orchard  and  garden  from 
infestation  by  aphids,  leafhoppers, 
most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs  and 
similar  insects.  It  kills  these  pests 
two  ways — by  contact  and  by  fumes. 
Black  Leaf  40  spares  bees  and  other 
beneficial  insects . . .  never  stains  or 
burns  and  leaves  no  harmful  residue 
on  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit. 

USED  AS  A  DELOUSER,  Black  Leaf  40 
rids  chickens  of  lice  and  feather 
mites.  Apply  it  to  roosts  with  the 
handy  “cap  brush.”  Fumes  rise,  kill¬ 
ing  lice  and  mites,  while  chickens 
perch.  Use  a  dash  in  feathers  for  in- 
«  dividual  treatment. 

USED  AS  A  DIP,  Black  Leaf  40  con¬ 
trols  lice  on  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 
Used  as  a  drench,  combined  with 
copper  sulphate,  Black  Leaf  40  con¬ 
trols  stomach  and  intestinal  worms 
in  sheep  and  goats.  Used  as  a  repel- 
lant,  it  keeps  dogs,  away  from 
shrubbery. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  on  every  package. 
Black  Leaf  40  is  sold  by  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  seed  and  farm  supply  stores 
everywhere. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

.RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower 
Broccoli,  Onion.  Virginia  State  CERTI- 
FIED  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Outdoor 
grown  under  irrigation  on  our  Virginia 
farms.  We  use  the  best  CERTIFIED  (and 
treated)  seed  obtainable,  and  the  very 
finest  strains.  We  have  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  from  Maine  to  Florida 
Write  or  wire  for  descriptive  price  list  or 
visit  our  farm.  We  guarantee  satisfaction, 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  -  Cabbage,  CoDen- 
Pol^en  Acre,  Marion  Market  yellow  resistant 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch' 
Best  varieties  —  Onion,  beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts.  300- $1.25;  500-$l.75;  I000-$3.00  postnafd 
Expressed:  $2.00  per  1000;  5000- SAS™  Khali 
cauliflower, 90c  per  1 00.  Tomato — grown  from  certified 
fed.  Beady  May  20th.  Rutgers,  Marglobe  Stokes, 
dale:  300-$ 1.50;  5OO-$2.O0;  IOOO-$3.25  postpaid  ExI 
pressed:  $2.50  per  1000  ;  5000-$l0.  Porto  Kiev  potato 
Ruby  TCing  and  California  Wonder  pepper  ready 
June  1st :  300-$  175;  500- $2.50;  I000-$4.00  postpaid! 

Moss  Packed.  Good  Plants.  Guarantor! 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1st  re  s 

lsn  P»enn,lylTania  1948’  <4>  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt  to  the  acre  in  tke  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read- 
,<6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  of  White 

Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300-$I.I5;  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50;  3000-$4.25; 
6000-$8.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texa# 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  .  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
r  i  no  a  r>.T^S0N  ORCHARD  SERVICE 
FLORA  DALE,  ADAMS  CO.,  PENNSYLVANIA 

RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

£JV!,fR,C^’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 

SO^LSE  lAnc  E,eS  A^!»%E^%Myu»TTT8 

GRAFTED  NU  T  TREES :  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Honey  Ixicust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons 
sweet  as  maidens.  Blueberries  highbush 
hybrids.  Fast  growing  white  Oak.  Riches 
without  plowing  booklet  25c.  Mailed  free, 
catalog  of  amazing  list  of  life  long 
„  .-v—  selections.  Headquarters  for  the  best. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65-R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Christmas  Trees  Pay  Up  To  $1,000.  per  acre.  8ave 
2  to  4  years  .  .  .  plant  transplants  3  and  4  year,  vis; 
Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine  .  ,  .  Blue,  Black 
Hill  Norway  and  White  Spruce  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00; 
1000-$55.00.  Also  choice  of  five  varieties  2  year.  Seed* 
1° „£/  ®ic„h  ’  •  •  25°-W.50  prepaid.  UNADILLA 
NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


—  BULB  INTRODUCTION  OFFER  — 

Grand  Champion  and  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
galore.  Wonderful  mixture  of  exotic  famous 
beauties.  Superlative  colors,  giant  blooms. 
Formerly  many  cost  $5.00-$10.00  each.  Yours 
now  for  only  $3.98  per  100.  Large  bulbs;  $2.98 
medium;  $1.98  small;  postpaid.  Extras  includ- 
^,^iy\evei7  °,rder-  °rder  now  and  get  the 
« production  that  originally  cost 
f1.0?,'  cF+or.thf-  very  best.  Buy  from  a  special¬ 
ist.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GLAD  GARDENS,  RIVERDALE,  N.  J. 


FLOWER  BULBS 

‘rah i  t'flci  fr7MjDvf.  .toldir  showin«  gladiolus, 

liuk.'Ji!: 

u  M  /, * ■  ,  „  ALL  IN  COLOR. 

M-  GILLET-  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


rdRRar  c  0Vr  T  ?EW  SPRING  GROWN  PLANTS 
n"f“.“A"E  v  Earl*  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat 
Sin  hiiBif  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market: 

u°.0Aa*a75o  000J  i3-00-  Cauliflower  Plants  $1.00  per 
Hundred.  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants:  500. 

miteeV  READY  MAY  <5th-30th:  Marglobe, 

S2M  l non  cinn  var,ett,es  °*  Tomato  Plants:  500. 

l".00-  WO®-  Porto  Rieo  and  other  varieties  of 
uVs  m?ii  certified  seeds:  500.  $2.50;  1000 

fornfa  RWn,f?iL  J ^ ^ E  l st- i oth :  Ruby  King  and  Cali. 
£  Pepper  Plants:  500.  $2.75; 

fwi  rn'.fnf •  Gc  d  P'an*s,froni  See<ls  of  Known  Origin; 

strawberry  plants 

STREAMLINER  AND  GEMZATA*  25  for  tl  5ft 

tHMitnaw?’  P1°  [0t  $4-°°:  500  for  ue’oo;  1000  for’  $27.00' 
postpaid  Plants  set  out  this  spring  will  bear  larg& 

BASILdC  pf°npvberptS  ♦  thir  summer  and  fall. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 


Improved  Porto  Ricos  and  Nancy  Halls'  200  SI  00" 

guaranteed ’  f"«Pt  »hlp«!Tnt  satisflifion 

guaranteed.  THRIFT  PLANT  FARM,  Gleason,  Tenn. 
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Everbearing  Strawberries 

By  Wesley  P.  Judkins 


If  you  raise  fruit  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  how  would  you  like  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  quarts  of  delicious  straw¬ 
berries  from  a  plot  of  ground  40  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide?  How  would 
you  like  to  have  this  high  yield  the 
very  first  growing  season  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  crop  the  second  year?  Such  pro¬ 
duction  is  possible  if  everbearing 
strawberries  are  raised  by  the  spaced- 
plant,  sawdust-mulch  system.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  can  produce  7,000 
quarts  per  acre  the  first  year.  On 
favorable  locations  and  with  some  of 
the  newer  varieties  even  higher 
yields  can  be  expected. 

These  statements  may  appear  a  bit 
optimistic.  In  most  States  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries  have  not  been  a 
very  satisfactory  crop.  Tests  at  the 
Experiment  Station  and  in  com- 


The  planting  date  in  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  be  a  little  later  in  most 
seasons. 

Under  the  four-row  system  the 
plants  are  set  one  foot  apart  in  rows 
which  are  one  foot  apart.  Four  such 
rows  are  planted  and  then  a  two  foot 
alley  is  left  to  provide  a  path  along 
which  to  work  when  picking  the 
fruit  or  removing  weeds,  blossoms 
and  runners. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  four- 
row  system  produces  earlier  and 
larger  yields  than  the  triple-row 
method.  Another  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  sawdust  may  be 
hauled  directly  onto  the  field  by 
truck.  The  five-foot  distance  between 
two  adjacent  middles  allows  the 
wheels  of  the  truck  or  wagon  to  roll 
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Planting  diagram  of  four-row  system  of  planting  everbearing  strawberries. 
The  plants  are  spaced  one  foot  apart  in  rows  which  are  one  foot  apart.  A 
two-foot  alley  is  left  between  each  four-row  bed  to  allow  room  for  picking 

berries,  weeds  and  runners. 


mercial  plantings  in  Ohio  have  shown 
that  the  above  cited  yields  can  be  at¬ 
tained  if  proper  attention  is  given 
the  details  of  production. 

The  renewed  interest  in  growing 
evei'bearing  strawberries  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  is  due  to  the  spaced-plant,  saw¬ 
dust-mulch  system  of  production 
which  was  developed  by  Karl 
Michener  of  Burton  City,  Ohio.  The 
original  system  consists  of  setting 
strawberry  plants  12  to  15  inches 
apart  in  rows  three  and  one  half  to 
four  feet  apart.  A  row  of  runner 
plants  is  established  on  each  side  of 
the  parent  row  making  a  triple-row 
for  the  production  of  fruit. 

The  Four-Row  System 

The  latest  developments  have 
demonstrated  that  larger  yields, 
gx-eater  ease  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  higher  px’ofits  are  to  be 
secured  by  following  a  four-row  bed 
type  planting  plan.  The  four-row 
system  produces  high  yields  of  berries 
in  August  several  weeks  before  the 
single-row  plus  runner  plant  method 
reaches  full  production. 

For  best  results,  the  evei'bearing 
strawberry  planting  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  fertile  well  drained  soil. 
The  land  should  have  been  under 
cultivation  for  at  least  a  year  or  two 
to  reduce  the  difficulty  of  white  gi'ub 
and  weed  control.  The  plants  should 
be  set  out  just  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  soil  can  be  prepared.  EaiTy 
April  is  the  preferred  time  in  Ohio. 


along  without  injui'y  to  the  plants.  If 
the  rows  are  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  apart,  as  in  the  triple-row 
system,  the  wheels  would  cause  con¬ 
siderable  injui'y  because  62  inches  of 
clearance  is  needed  from  the  outside 
of  one  tire  to  the  outside  of  the 
opposite  tire. 

The  four-row  system  requires 
35,000  plants  per  acre.  The  home 
planting  of  the  40x15  foot  area  re¬ 
quires  500  plants  which  should  pro¬ 
duce  100  quarts  of  berries  the  first 
year.  Such  a  yield  is  adequate  for  a 
family  of  four  people  and  provides 
fresh  fruit  as  well  as  a  surplus  for 
freezing  or  canning. 

Hoe  and  Sawdust  Control  Weeds 

The  first  crop  of  weeds  will  usu¬ 
ally  appear  within  two  or  three 
weeks  after  planting.  These  should 
be  controlled  by  hoeing.  The  plants 
are  too  closely  spaced  to  allow  for 
cultivation. 

After  this  first  hoeing  operation 
the  entire  area  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  sawdust  one-inch 
thick.  This  mulch  is  very  important 
for  conserving  soil  moisture  and  also 
helps  suppress  the  growth  of  weeds. 
Quite  a  few  weeds  will  usually  grow 
up  through  the  sawdust  within  a  few 
weeks  after  it  is  applied.  These  must 
be  removed  by  pulling  because  hoe¬ 
ing  would  mix  the  sawdust  with  the 
soil  and  eliminate  its  mulching 
effect.  After  this  first  weed  pulling 
job  has  been  done,  their  control 


3500  qt.  per  A.  yield  needed! 

to  cover  expenses - >-|<< -  Profits  - - - — > . 

I  i  i  I  •  i  •  *  * 
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V////////////////////////7X  Bru'ne's  Marvel 


Yield  ,  quarts  per  acre. 

Yield  of  everbearing  strawberry  varieties,  first  season  crop,  Autumn  1949. 
Approximately  3,500  quarts  per  acre  were  required  to  pay  all  production 
and  harvesting  costs  when  berries  were  sold  at  30  cents  per  quart.  Thickness 
of  bars  indicates  average  size  of  berries  ( Brilliant ,  Superfection  and  Stream¬ 
liner  one  inch  diameter;  Gem  %  inch  diameter;  Wayzata,  Mastodon  and 
Gemzata  %  inch  diameter;  and  Brune’s  Marvel  Vs  inch  diameter). 


The  SAFER  Chlorate 


Destroys  weeds  and  grasses  by  killing 
roots.  Successfully  and  widely  used  for 
over  20  years.  In  convenient  powder 
form  .  .  .  easy  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  as  a  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D:  Available  in  Amine, 

Ester  and  Sodium  Salt  forms.  Particularly 
suited  for  control  of  broadleaf  weeds  in 
grass,  corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 


ATLAS  “A’  'l  Sodium  Arsenite  spray. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato 
digging.  Gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content.  Your 
assurance  of  greater  safety  and  killing 
power. 

CUB0R  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 

none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT:  Available  as  DDT 
50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25%  Liquid 
(emulsion  spray),  DDT  3%,  5%  and 
10%  Dusts. 

CHIPMAN  POTATO  DUST:  For  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  blight.  Combination  of 
DDT  and  a  microfme  neutral  copper 
fungicide. 

CHIPMAN  TOMATO  DUST:  For 

control  of  insects  and  blight.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  arsenate  and  microfine 
neutral  copper  fungicide. 


CHIPMAN  PARATHION  •  CHIPMAN  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO  •  CHIPMAN  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 


-Atony  other  Dusts  &  Sprays - 


f# 


I  HELPFUL  BOOKLETS-vvrite 

*  today  for  Weed  Control 
Booklet  and  1950  Products 
Booklet ...  filled  with  information. 


CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 

.  VNIPP  -  in||HMM 

DEPT.  B,  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  I. 
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CRAINE  WOODSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 


Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3-ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 

It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
.  .  .  profitable  feeding. 


CHAISE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
“  Craine’s  the  name "  to 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Wood  stave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Glorious  Gladiolus 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  No.  I  COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 
POSTPAID.  THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved 
and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in  your  garden.  We 
are  constantly  improving  the  quality  of  this  collection 
and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not 
less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment,  of  color. 
Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request. 
BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Rosa  Multiflora  .... 

a  living  fence.  You  can  grow  it  yourself  from 
seed.  Write  for  new  free  planting  guide  and  prices. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  Norway  Zone  22.  Michigan 


GLADIOLUS:  50  large  bulbs,  all  colors,  $1.50.  State 
inspected.  Postpaid.  M.  R.  MECKLER.  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


STERN  S  QUICK  CROP  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 

HARDY  HUT  TREES 

Guaranteed  to  bear  next  summer  (1951) 

Make  wonderful  shade  trees.  Here’s  (he  ideal  combination— beautiful  shade  trees  that 
produce  an  abundance  of  healthful  delicious  food.  Require  no  care,  no  spraying.  Fully 
resistant  to  pests  and  blights.  So  easy— when  nuts  are  ripe  they  fall  to  the  ground.  You 
gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating.  No  home  too  small  for  some  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  FOR  QUICK  CROP. 

Guaranteed  to  bear  the  second  year  planted.  Nuts  are  large  and  sweet.  Mature  trees 
grow  30-40  feet.  Grows  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Extremely  hardy.  Blight-resistant.  Plant 
two  of  these  beautiful  trees  for  pollination. 

STRONG  TREES,  finest  No.  1  qua!ity_....Postpaid  2  for  $5  -  *  5  for  $13  — 
- Planting  no  risk!  Unconditional  5-year  Guarantee - 

Vital  first  five  years  of  life  are  insured  by  Stern’s  famous  unconditional  money- 
back  guarantee.  Your  nut  tee  must  live  and  bear  or  your  money  promptly  refunded. 


Order  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  cash  with  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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CASE  5-FOOT  "F-2"  COMBINE 

So  Slmpte 

MOST  ANYBODY  CAN  RUN  IT 


So  LowP/ilced 


MOST  ANY  FARMER  CAN  HAVE  HIS  OWN 


SIMPLE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Men  without  experience  quickly  get  good  results.  A  single  lever  adjusts 
concave  instantly  to  suit  kind  and  condition  of  crop.  Fan  blast  and  sieve 
opening  are  easy  to  reach  and  set  from  outside  machine. 


COMPACT — HANDY  FOR  SMALL  FIELDS 

So  easy  to  maneuver  that  you  can  get  into  odd  patches,  irregular  areas 
between  contoured  rows.  You  can  save  seed  from  legumes  and  other  soil¬ 
saving  crops.  A  big  help  in  conservation  farming. 

/''CAPACITY  for  big  yields 

Full  five-foot  cut,  28-inch  rub-bar  cylinder,  long  unit-type  straw  rack,  and 
Case  ''air-lift”  cleaning  give  capacity  to  take  care  of  heavy  crops.  Pick-up 
attachment  (extra  equipment)  handles  full-size  windrows. 


STRAIGHT-LINE  STRAW  TRAVEL 

The  cut  crop  goes  straight  back  from  the  sickle,  through  the  cylinder,  and 
onto  the  rack  with  no  turns  to  slow  it  down  and  cause  bunching  or  reduce 
capacity.  Seed-tight  construction  from  header  to  tailboard. 

/Grower  take-off  drive 

Does  fine  work  with  power  of  2-plow  and  larger  tractors,  saves  cost  of 
extra  engine.  Engine  attachment  will  be  available  in  limited  numbers. 
Fittings  for  hydraulic  header  control  by  ASAE  standard  cylinder  are 
extra  equipment. 


A  size  and  type  for  every  farm.  Besides  the  5 -foot  Model 
“F-2,”  Case  makes  6,  9,  and  12-foot  engine-driven  pull- 
type  combines,  9  and  12-foot  self-propelled  models.  All 
are  built  with  or  easily  adapted  to  hydraulic  header  con¬ 
trol.  All  are  backed  by  108  years’ experience.  See  your 
Case  dealer  about  the  model  that  fits  your  farming. 


AND  MAIL 

the  last  word  on  modern  harvest.  Mark 

—  **—  - - ~~~  ** - ‘n  any 

cine. 


, in  m 

-  ^  -  ^  —  se  Co,,  Dept.  JE-7  1 , 

W.S. 

p  5-ft.  "P-2"  combine  O  Self-Propelled  c~ 

O  6-h.  "A”  combine  O  3-wav  elevators 

O  9  and  1 2-ft.  combines  □  "VAC”  tractor-; 

NAME 


- - 


May  6,  1950 


should  be  relatively  easy  during  the 
rest  of  the  season  if  the  planting  is 
on  well-prepared  soil. 

Blossom  Removal  and  Fruit 
Production 

All  blossoms  which  develop  on  the 
newly  set  plants  should  be  removed 
until  early  July.  This  operation  is 
important  if  the  plants  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  crop  the  first  year.  The 
exact  date  for  discontinuing  blossom 
removal  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
plants.  If  they  have  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  are  gi’owing  actively 
by  the  first  of  July,  the  flowers  may 
be  allowed  to  develop  fruit.  Under 
such  a  schedule  the  first  ripe  berries 
will  be  ready  for  picking  in  early 
August.  If  the  plants  are  making  poor 
growth  because  of  late  planting  or 
drought,  blossom  removal  should  be 
continued  until  the  middle  of  July. 

After  fruit  production  starts  in 
August,  ripe  berries  may  be  har¬ 
vested  about  twice  each  week  until 
frost  stops  growth  in  October.  The 
sawdust  mulch  helps  to  conserve 
soil  moisture  during  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  If  an  extended  drought  occurs, 


Gem  everbearing  strawberries  have  made  fine  profits  for  growers  under  the 
space-plant  sawdust-mulch  system  of  production.  The  Brilliant  and  Super- 
fection  varieties  produce  larger  crops  of  fruit  which  is  similar  in  size,  shape 
and  quality  to  the  Gem  berries  in  the  above  pictures. 


Fall  if  the  Spring  application  was  too 
light.  A  full  inch  of  mulch  should 
be  maintained. 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  greatest 
profits  have  been  secured  from  the 
Gem  variety.  During  the  past  year 
a  number  of  old  and  new  types  have 
been  tested  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  Two  of  these  were  superior 
to  Gem  and  should  be  considered  in 
future  plantings  —  Superfection  and 
Brilliant. 

Superfection  appears  to  be  a 
promising  new  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry.  Yields  of  approximately  7,000 
quarts  per  acre  were  secured  when 
this  variety  was  grown  by  the  four- 
row  bed  system.  This  would  give  100 
quarts  on  the  40x15  foot  home 
garden  plot.  Gem  also  produced  fine 
crops  of  about  6,000  quarts  per  acre 
the  first  season.  Streamliner  pro¬ 
duced  only  4,000  quarts  per  acre  but 
the  berries  were  slightly  larger  than 
either  Gem  or  Superfection.  All 
three  of  these  varieties  produce  fruit 
which  is  of  fine  large  size.  These 
everbearing  varieties  are  a  bit  more 


the  crop  can  be  greatly  increased  in 
size  and  quality  by  the  use  of  irri¬ 
gation. 

Runner  Removal  and  Plant 
Production 

All  runners  should  be  removed 
from  the  fruiting  plantation  as  fast 
as  they  develop.  This  is  essential  if 
the  highest  yields  are  to  be  secured. 

In  some  cases  the  grower  may 
wish  to  raise  his  own  plants.  This 
may  become  a  profitable  sideline  be¬ 
cause  everbearing  strawberry  plants 
are  more  costly  than  the  June-bear¬ 
ing  types.  If  plants  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  next  year’s  planting, 
a  few  extra  rows  should  be  set  out 
and  allowed  to  develop  into  a  matted 
row  of  runners.  All  blossoms  should 
be  removed  until  late  July  or  early 
August  to  promote  vegetative  growth 
rather  than  fruit  production. 

Type  and  Amount  of  Sawdust 

Either  hardwood  or  softwood  saw¬ 
dust  in  a  fresh  or  weathered  con¬ 
dition  may  be  used.  Sawdust  does 
not  make  the  soil  acid  as  many  folks 
suppose.  In  some  instances,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  nitrogen  deficiency  may  develop 
but  this  can  be  remedied  by  the  use 
of  a  quickly  available  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  Nitrogen  deficiency  has  not 
been  a  problem  when  the  sawdust  is 
used  on  the  surface,  but  it  may  de¬ 
velop  when  the  material  is  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

About  150  cubic  yards  of  sawdust 
are  needed  to  apply  a  one  inch  layer 
over  one  acre  of  land.  If  the  sawdust 
is  dry  it  will  weigh  15  to  20  tons. 
If  wet  green  sawdust  is  used,  the  150 
cubic  yards  may  weight  40  to  50  tons. 
About  two  cubic  yards  of  sawdust 
will  be  needed  to  mulch  the  40  x  15 
foot  home  garden  strawberry  patch. 
The  sawdust  mulch  gives  adequate 
protection  over  the  Winter.  A  thin 
renewal  layer  may  be  needed  in  the 


acid  than  most  single-crop  June 
berries,  but  this  characteristic  makes 
them  especially  adapted  to  freezing 
preservation. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  new 
varieties  is  Brilliant.  It  produced 
9,000  quarts  per  acre  the  first  year. 
This  strawberry  was  developed  by 
the  same  Michigan  fruit  grower  and 
nurseryman  who  developed  Gem  and 
Superfection.  It  is  now  being  patented 
and  should  be  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  Spring  of  1951.  This  is 
a  berry  to  await  with  anticipation. 

Other  varieties  such  as  Wayzata, 
Mastodon,  Brune’s  Marvel  and  Gem- 
zata  have  been  tested.  These  pro¬ 
duced  low  yields  of  small  berries 
and  are  not  recommended  for  plant¬ 
ing. 

Not  an  Easy  System 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
sawdust-mulch  system  of  producing 
everbearing  strawberries  is  not  an 
easy  method  of  culture.  A  large 
amount  of  hand  labor  is  required. 
However,  numerous  growers  in  Ohio 
have  demonstrated,  in  small  and 
medium  sized  plantings,  that  a  care¬ 
fully  managed  patch  will  give  high 
profits.  Most  commercial  plantings  do 
not  exceed  one  acre  in  area.  Larger 
plantings  could  be  made  but  the 
grower  must  be  sure  that  adequate 
labor  is  available.  If  several  acres 
are  planted,  a  market  may  need  to 
be  developed  to  handle  the  volume 
of  berries  which  will  be  produced.  In 
most  cases  prices  are  higher  for  the 
autumn  crop  of  everbearers  than  for 
the  June-crop  strawberries. 

Everbearing  strawberries  make  a 
fine  addition  to  the  produce  sold  at  a 
roadside  stand. 


The  only  riches  is  a  clear,  un¬ 
corrupted,  and  honorable  indepen¬ 
dence.  —  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Feb.  7,  1850. 
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The  Garden  in  May 


From  the  Eastern  shore  northward 
most  of  the  garden  planting  will  be 
done  this  month.  In  the  southern  part 
of  this  area  the  frost-tender  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  planted  early  in  the 
month.  On  Long  Island,  northern 
New  Jersey,  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
in  southern  New  England  planting  of 
corn,  beans,  tomatoes  and  releated 
plants,  and  the  vine  crops  should  be 
delayed  until  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
usually  after  May  20.  In  northern 
New  England,  upland  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  heavier 
soils  elsewhere,  the  very  first  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  hardy  vegetables  usually 
waits  until  May,  and  the  frost  tender 
plants  should  not  be  sown  or  set  out 
in  the  open  field  until  the  last  of  May 
or  well  into  June. 

This  year  the  season  is  starting  a 
little  later  than  usual.  It  is  well  to 
watch  the  natural  vegetation  and 
plant  accordingly.  All  of  the  early, 
frost-hardy  seeds  and  plants  should 
be  in  the  ground  by  the  time  the 
forsythia  is  in  full  bloom.  The  frost- 
tender  vegetables. are  usually  planted 
when  the  spirea  is  in  full  bloom.  A 
small  planting  of  early  sweet  corn, 
green  bush  beans,  summer  squash 
can  be  risked  earlier  than  this  but 
the  seed  should  be  watched  and  if 
they  do  not  show  signs  of  germin¬ 
ating  within  a  week  they  should  be 
replanted. 

A  few  tomato  plants  can  be  set  out 
before  all  danger  of  frost  is  past  but 
they  should  be  covered  with  peach 
baskets  on  cold  nights.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  planting  lima  beans,  winter 
squash,  melons,  peppers,  egg  plants, 
sweet  potatoes  before  hot  weather 
has  arrived. 

Handle  Seedlings  Carefully 

As  the  soil  dries  out,  seeds  should 
be  sown  somewhat  more  deeply  than 
when  planting  in  cool,  moist  soils, 
but  many  gardeners  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  covering  all  seeds  too  much. 
Shallow  furrows  with  light  covering 
in  well  prepared,  firm,  moist  soil 
favor  rapid  germination. 

If  the  weather  is  cool  and  the  soil 
is  too  wet  at  normal  planting  time, 
many  of  the  large  seeds  such  as  corn, 
beans,  limas,  squash  and  melons  can 
be  germinated  in  sand,  sawdust  or 
other  loose  material  and  planted 
when  the  shoots  are  about  an  inch 
long.  These  seedlings  must  be 
handled  carefully  so  as  not  to  break 
the  roots  and  growing  points.  South¬ 
ern  field  growm  plants  of  tomatoes, 
peppers,  onions  are  usually  available 
in  seed  stores  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  usually  best  to  heel  these  in 
a  protected  place  where  they  can  be 
shaded,  watered  and  protected  from 
frost.  In  a  week  or  two  they  wall 
be  well  rooted  and  l-eady  to  set  in 
the  open  where  they  should  grow 
with  very  little  loss  or  set  back. 
Plants  grown  indoors  should  be 
placed  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  lo¬ 
cation  for  several  days  before  set¬ 
ting  in  the  open.  A  young  tender 
plant  that  has  not  been  subjected  to 
wind  and  full  sunlight  can  be  greatly 
injured  or  killed  outright  by  sudden 
exposure  on  a  hot  windy  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  plants  should  never 
be  hardened  to  a  condition  where 
they  become  yellow  in  color  and 
stunted  in  growth. 

Hotcaps  and  other  covers  will  help 
seeds  to  germinate  more  quickly  in 
cool  weather  and  will  protect  from 
light  frosts  but  will  not  save  the 
plants  from  freezing  in  very  cold 
weather.  Plants  grown  under  cover 
without  adequate  ventilation  are 
more  tender  and  will  be  killed  sooner 
than  plants  grown  without  cover.  The 
best  protection  from  freezing  is  to 
cover  the  plants  with  soil  or  hay. 
They  can  be  kept  covered  for  several 
days  without  injury  in  cool  weather. 

Stakes  or  trellis  for  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  pole  beans  should  al¬ 
ways  be  placed  before  the  seeds  or 
plants  are  put  in.  Stakes  or  poles 
should  not  be  treated  with  creosote 
as  this  is  injurious  to  plants  growing 
nearby.  Boards  for  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  greenhouse  plots  and  benches 
are  safer  if  untreated. 

Planting  Should  be  Planned 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  gardening  is  to  adjust  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  family’s  need  and  to 
spread  this  production  over  as  long 
a  period  as  possible.  Spreading  the 
season  can  be  accomplished  by  plant¬ 
ing  at  different  times  or  by  planting 
several  varieties  all  at  one  time  that 
will  ripen  at  successive  intervals. 


With  most  crops  both  procedures  are 
usually  necessary. 

In  making  successive  plantings,  it 
is  well  to  remember  all  very  early 
and  very  late  plantings  will  all  tend 
to  ripen  at  the  same  time,  that  is, 
even  a  week  or  10  days  difference  in 
time  of  planting  may  make  only  a 
day  or  two  difference  in  ripening, 
when  plantings  are  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  end  of  the  season.  The 
best  procedure  is  to  wait  until  the 
previous  planting  is  well  up  and 
starting  to  grow  before  making  an¬ 
other  planting.  Bush  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  lettuce,  cabbage  and  broccoli 
can  be  planted  at  different  times  from 
early  Spring  to  late  Summer.  On  the 
other  hand,  peas,  radish  and  spinach 
grow  much  better  when  planted  as 
early  as  possible,  and  sweet  corn  is 
freer  from  borers  if  planted  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  10.  With 
these  crops  it  is  better  to  plant  a 
series  of  varieties  all  at  one  time 
that  will  ripen  over  as  long  a  period 
as  possible. 

The  War  Against  Insects 

Insects  that  must  be  guarded 
against  in  the  early  part  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  .season  are  cut  worms,  cabbage 
maggot,  the  striped  and  spotted 
cucumber  beetles,  the  small  black 
flea  beetle  on  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
related  plants  and  the  black  spotted 
yellow  bean  beetle  with  their  fuzzy 
larvae.  To  control  insects,  it  is  much 
better  to  keep  them  off  the  plants, 
especially  while  the  plants  are  small, 
rather  than  to  kill  the  insects  after 
they  have  begun  their  damage.  Hot¬ 
caps,  wire  screen  covers,  or  two  quart 
juice  cans  with  top  and  bottom  cut 
out  and  the  top  covered  with  cheese 
cloth  are  all  useful.  This  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  cut  worms, 
cucumber  beetles  and  cabbage  mag¬ 
got  if  put  over  plants  as  soon  as  they 
are  set  in  the  ground  or  seeds  are 
sown.  If  the  plants  are  not  protected 
in  this  way,  then  the  proper  insecti¬ 
cide  must  be  used.  Poison  bait  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  evening  before  planting  will  pre¬ 
vent  cut  worm  damage.  Calomel  dust 
applied  to  the  stems  and  nearby  soil 
will  control  maggots  on  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  broccoli.  This  treatment 
is  not  always  entirely  successful 
with  radishes.  This  material  should 
be  dusted  on  the  stems  before  setting 
the  plants  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  around  the  plants  immediately 
after  setting  and  again  about  10  days 
later. 

Cucumber  beetles  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  ail  young  plants  of  the  cucur¬ 
bit  family,  squash,  melons  as  well  as 
cucumbers.  They  may  appear  in  large 
numbers  over  night  and  kill  the 
plants  before  they  are  noticed.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  rotenone  is  usually  effective. 
Two  or  three  applications  may  be 
needed  at  weekly  intervals.  Flea 
beetles  are  almost  always  present  on 
tomatoes  and  related  plants.  The  in¬ 
jury  that  they  do  is  not  conspicuous, 
but  nevertheless  destructive.  Ro¬ 
tenone  will  control  these  insects  if 
applied  as  soon  or  shortly  before  they 
appear.  The  bean  beetle  is  present  al¬ 
most  everywhere  every  year.  The 
adults  appear  when  the  plants  are 
about  six  inches  high.  They  ai'e  usu¬ 
ally  unnoticed  until  the  yellow  fuzzy 
larvae  start  feeding  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Dusting  or  spraying  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  rotenone  is 
effective  if  the  treatment  is  begun  as 
soon  as  the  first  feeding  holes  in  the 
leaves  are  noted  and  repeated  at 
weekly  or  10  day  intervals.  Remove 
old  plants  after  the  second  picking. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli 
plants  that  wilt  badly  on  a  warm 
sunny  day  are  usually  the  result  of 
cabbage  maggot  injury  or  club  root 
infection.  The  latter  is  a  fungus  that 
lives  in  the  soil  and  once  present  is 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  and  calomel  dust, 
same  mixture  as  used  for  maggots, 
well  mixed  in  the  soil  before  setting 
the  plants  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
injury  and  permit  the  growth  of 
fairly  satisfactory  crops.  Where  club 
root  is  noted,  it  is  best  to  avoid 
planting  crucifers  in  that  area  for 
as  long  as  possible.  D.  F.  Jones 


A  Simple  Rule  —  To  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  double  the  time  of 
the  sun’s  rising,  which  gives  the 
length  of  the  night,  and  double  the 
time  of  setting,  which  gives  the 
length  of  the  day.  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Feb.  7,  1850. 


famstONE! 

SHELL  RESITOX  Dr25  (  Solution  ) 
for  CORN  BORERS,  POTATO  INSECTS, 
LEAF  CATERPILLARS 

Mixes  well  with  any  water — hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft.  Sprays 
efficiently,  even  with  older  equipment.  A  unique  wetting  agent 
provides  exceptional  “sticking  power”  that  holds  the  active 
agent  on  the  foliage  .  .  .  remains  lethal  for  many  days.  Resitox 
D-25  is  compatible  with  most  fungicides. 


farrel  IHoi 

SHELL  BLADEX  F-2 
The  sensational  killer  of  APHIDS,  THRIPS, 
RED  MITES  and  RED  SPIDERS 

Bladex  F-2  has  the  easy  handling  qualities  of  Resitox  D-25, 
but  contains  tepp,  the  powerful  killer  of  many  insects  not 
readily  controlled  by  ddt,  Bladex  at  recommended  dosages 
can  be  used  on  crops  right  up  to  harvest.  Toxic  effects  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  few  hours. 


'Barrels! 

Save  time  and  labor— if  both  Resitox  and  Bladex  are  needed  to 
control  insects,  mix  them  together  and  do  the  whole  job  at  one  time l 

Distributed  by: 

VICK  SEED  COMPANY,  82  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  KROEMER  &  SONS,  Hicksviile,  N.  Y. 

UNITED  TREE  SERVICE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CHAMBERLIN  &  BARCLAY,  INC.,  Cranbury  Station,  N.  J. 

SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 

Los  Angeles  •  Houston  *  St.  Louis  •  Chicago  »  Cleveland  »  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Newark 


For  Efficient 
Cultivation... 


Also  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Fertilizer  Distributors  and  Tractors. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog.  *  Trade  Mark 


Use  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators  for  fast,  accurate  tillage  by  hand, 
horse  or  tractor  power.  And  remember  this!  Planetized* 
Steels  have  what  it  takes  to  give  it  and  to  take  it.  They 
outwear  others. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  3477  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
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When  it  rains 
\  it  drains  y 


Protect 
your  roof 
with  storm-tight 


AEG.  u  9.  PAr.otr 


PROOFING 


There’s  no  guesswork  about  why  Wheeling 
Super-Channeldrain  Roofing  gives  extra  pro¬ 
tection.  I.  It  has  the  strength  of  Wheeling 
Cop-R*Loy  Steel  to  defy  storm  strains.  2.  It 
has  the  double  Channeldrain  lap  protection  to 
prevent  lap  leaks.  3.  Its  special 
Wheeling  galvanized  coating 
gives  long  years  of  corrosion 
resistance.  You  need  all  three  for 
real  roofing  protection.  You  get 
them  all  with  Wheeling  Super- 
Channeldrain  Roofing.  See  your 
Wheeling  Dealer. 


for  better  stands  of  crops— THE  WHEELING  DIAMONDRAG 


Here's  a  real  wonder  tool — a  drag  of 
"expanded  metal”  with  points  from 
each  diamond  acting  like  tiny  plows. 
It  cuts  up  clods  and  lumps  . .  .  gives 
you  a  smooth,  evenly  pulverized  seed 
bed.  Use  singly  or  in  combined  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  coupon  below  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder. 


Rust- proof,  leak- proof 

WHEELING  WARE 

All  Wheeling  Ware  is  hand-dipped 
in  Wheeling’s  exclusive  Dura-Zinc- 
Alloy.  That  means  a  rust-resistant 
coat  of  armor  for  surface,  seam  and 
crevice.  For  longer  life  at  lower 
cost,  look  for  the  famous  Red  Label. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Cleveland  *  Columbus  •  Detroit 
Kansas  City  •  Louisville  •  Minneapolis  <  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  »  St.  Louis 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Please  send  information  regarding  items  checked. 


if  □  Diamondrag  □  Channeldrain  □  Wheeling 

Roofing  Ware 
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May  6,  1950 


I  shall  ramble  along  as  usual  but 
first  I  wish  posthumous  tribute  to 
one  of  the  grandest  men  in  the  annals 
of  farm  journalism.  The  late  Mr. 
Dillon  took  over  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  it  amounted  to  little 
and  built  it  into  one  of  the  finest  farm 
papers  in  the  land  with  a  nationwide 
circulation  and  millions  of  readers. 
At  the  very  beginning,  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  never  accepting  an 
!  advertisement  from  any  person  or 
firm  not  strictly  reliable.  Thus  his 
readers  have  always  known  that  they 
could  depend  upon  anything  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Rural  New-YorkeR. 
He  was  a  powerful  editorial  writer 
!  crusading  with  relentless  vigor 
I  against  anything  he  considered  harm- 
1  ful  to  farm  newspapers.  Yet  he  was 
i  so  tolerant  that  no  reader  has  ever 
found  a  single  line  of  partisan  poli- 
;  tics,  religious  bigotry  or  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  His  idea  was  to  publish 
a  farm  paper  which  would  be  wel¬ 
come  in  every  home  and  which  could 
be  read  with  pleasure  or  profit  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  And  he 
did  just  that.  His  voice  is  silent  now 
and  the  hand  that  wielded  the  pen  is 
at  rest,  but  his  influence  will  live 
throughout  the  coming  years.  Sorrow 
and  grief  may  see  only  a  lonely 
grave  where  a  loved  one  sleeps,  but 
faith  and  hope  look  beyond  the  sun¬ 
set  to  see  a  faithful  servant  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  well  earned  reward  in  the 
company  of  the  Master  he  served  so 
long  and  well.  Now,  I  turn  to  my 
rambling  just  as  he  would  have 
wished  me  to  do. 

The  oldtimers  had  a  trick  of  con¬ 
densing  a  lifetime  of  experience  into 
pithy  sayings.  Here  are  a  few  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
generation.  In  almost  every  rural 
community,  there  was  at  least  one 
man  who  was  lazy,  shiftless  and  just 
plain  no  account.  His  fences  were 
rundown,  his  buildings  badly  in  need 
of  repair,  his  yard  littered  with 
weeds  and  broken  down  tools.  The 
oldtimer  sized  him  up  by  saying  that 
he  was  “small  potatoes  and  few  in 
the  hill,”  and  you  would  look  far  to 
find  a  better  description.  Timothy 
Tightwad  was  also  there  and  he  was 
as  tight  as  the  bark  on  a  tree.  He 
never  was  known  to  help  a  neighbor 
or  donate  to  any  community  project. 
When  he  got  his  hands  on  a  dollar, 
it  retired  from  circulation  right  then 
and  there.  The  oldtimer  described 
him  by  saying  that  he  was  so  stingy 
he  would  skin  a  louse  for  the  hide 
and  tallow. 

In  those  days,  there  were  no  barb 
or  woven  wire  fences,  so  the  men 
split  logs  into  rails  and  built  snake 
fences.  Sometimes  a  rail  would  have 
a  long  sliver  and,  when  the  wind 
blew  just  right,  that  sliver  would 
vibrate  rapidly.  Likewise  in  the 
community  was  sure  to  be  a  woman 
who  talked  all  the  time.  She  was  an 
inveterate  gossip  and  had  the  low- 
down  on  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  She  gabbled  from  morning 
to  night,  so  the  oldtimer  said  that  her 
tongue  waggled  like  a  sliver  on  a 
rail. 

Then  there  was  the  girl  who  was, 
shall  we  say,  snooty.  She  stuck  her 
nose  high  in  the  air  and  none  of  the 
young  men  were  good  enough  for 
her.  She  generally  wound  up  by 
marrying  some  flashy  dressed 
stranger  who  turned  out  to  be  “small 
potatoes  and  few  in  the  hill.”  The 
oldtimer  said  that  she  flew  all  over 
the  world  and  finally  landed  on  the 
manure  pile. 

Still  another  man  was  extra 
thrifty,  so  he  obtained  a  lot  of 
property  and  often  became  all 
swelled  up  on  himself.  He  looked 
down  upon  his  neighbors  with  an 
arrogant  manner.  The  oldtimer 
looked  him  over  and  remarked  that 
so  and  so  had  grown  too  big  for  his 
britches. 

Men  of  that  day  hewed  out  their 
own  barn  timbers.  They  would  put 
blue  chalk  on  a  line,  string  it  along 
a  log,  snap  the  line,  and  then  stand 
on  the  log  with  an  axe  and  hew  to 
the  line.  They  did  such  good  work 
that  many  of  the  timbers  they  hewed 
out  are  still  in  use  in  old  barns, 


while  often  those  real  old  houses 
have  hewed  beams  running  from 
wall  to  wall  to  support  the  upper 
floor.  Today,  when  anyone  expects  to 
be  extra  accurate,  he  says  that  he 
will  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

Now,  the  astonishing  thing  about 
all  this  is  that  you  will  find  all  of 
these  people  right  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity.  But  don't  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  no  good.  Quite  often,  the 
people  who  are  “small  potatoes  and 
few  in  the  hill”  are  kindly  and  help¬ 
ful  and  actually  too  generous  for 
their  own  good.  You  see,  if  you  will 
go  around  looking  for  faults,  you  can 
find  them  in  every  person  you  meet. 
But  it  is  far  easier  to  look  for  good 
things  and  even  the  worst  bum  in 
the  community  is  sure  to  have  a  lot 
of  good  things  about  him. 

We  are  a  little  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  we  hoped  that  the  doctor  would 
bring  a  son  to  Calvin  and  wife,  but 
it  is  another  dishwasher.  So  meet 
Linda  Ruth,  the  newest  member  of 
the  family.  Six  grandchildren  so  far 
and  all  of  them  girls.  Sometimes, 
Calvin  and  Minerva  come  home  at 
the  same  time,  bringing  their  families 
with  them,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
when  those  four  girls  get  busy,  you 
will  look  around  for  ear  muffs.  Well, 
I  can  think  of  lots  worse  things  than 
girls  and  it  is  a  grand  pleasure  to 
sit  in  my  big  rocker  and  rock  little 
Linda.  She  is  nearly  three  months 
old  now  and  a  fine  little  bundle  of 
sweetness.  It  seems  odd  that  the 
fashion  in  names  changes  too,  but  here 
are  our  six  grandchildren  —  Jeanie, 
Karen,  Carol,  Janet,  Lois  and  Linda. 
If  they  had  been  born  at  the  time 
the  oldtimer  was  around,  not  one  of 
them  would  have  such  a  name;  in¬ 
stead,  they  would  be  Sarah,  Susan, 
Katie,  Mary,  Clementine  and  Caro¬ 
line. 

I  very  much  fear  that  before  the 
Summer  is  over,  we  will  be  wishing 
that  we  had  some  of  the  water  which 
is  now  such  a  nuisance.  Well,  the  old- 
timers  used  to  say  that  whenever  the 
swamps  filled  with  water,  we  are 
sure  to  have  a  good  crop  year.  Very 
many  of  the  Michigan  swamps  have 
been  drained  and  turned  into  crop 
land  but  the  ones  that  are  left  are 
full  to  overflowing.  That  should  mean 
a  good  crop  year  for  us.  It  is  evening 
as  I  write  but  I  know  that  when 
morning  comes  I  shall  put  on  my 
high  overshoes  as  usual  and  go 
sloppity  slop  through  mud  and  water, 
shoe  top  deep.  That  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  for  weeks  on  end  but  faith 
looks  ahead  and  sees  better  things 
to  come.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson..*. . 3.45 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson . 3.00 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 

Hunting  Small  Game, 

Bert  Popowski .  2.95 


H.  McCracken  &  H.  Van  Cleve  2.75 


Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford  2.75 
Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Farm  Labor  Savers, 

Robert  L.  Crane .  2.00 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  2.00 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson .  1.95 

Buying  Country  Property, 

Herbert  R.  Moral .  1.49 

Audubon  Birds .  1.00 
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Developed  by  three  years  of  research . . .  and  now  refined 
by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  new  equipment! 


GREAT 


DESIGNED  FOR  TDm$  POUtERM  NElN ENGINES  f 


Today's  new  cars  have  the  most  powerful  engines  ever 
made.  AND— 

They  require  a  super  anti-knock  gasoline. 

Such  a  gasoline  is  the  new  No-Nox.  It  was  especially 
designed  by  Gulf  scientists — working  hand-in-hand 
with  leading  automotive  engineers — to  give  you  maxi¬ 
mum  performance  in  your  new  car. 

With  a  gasoline  like  this  great  new  No-Nox,  you 
can  be  sure  your  new  car  will  perform  at  its  brilliant 
best. 

And  the  new  No-Nox  not  only  gives  new  cars  peak 
performance.  It  also  gives  new  life,  new  pep,  and  stops 
knocks  in  older  cars  too  —  even  many  with  heavily 
carboned  engines. 

So  no  matter  what  model  you  drive,  get  a  tankful  of 
the  new  No-Nox  today. 

See  for  yourself  what  a  difference  it  makes ! 

Whisper-Quiet,  Knock-Free  Power! 

Easy,  Fast-Firing  Starts! 

Quick,  Safe  Passing! 

Unexcelled  Mileage! 


GETGUU&  GR&mr  mO(JNE-7HE 


Gulf  Oil  Corporation  *  Gulf  Refining  Company 


Good  Gulf 

( pur  **  regular”  gasoline) 

is  better  than  ever,  too! 


Good  Gulf  has  also  been  improved  to  bring  you 
better  all-around  performance. 

For  years  Good  Gulf  has  been  a  favorite  gasoline 
with  farmers  from  Maine  to  Texas— and  now  it’s 
even  better  than  ever,  whether  you  use  it  in  cars, 
trucks  or  tractors. 

Get  a  thrifty  tankful  today  — for  sure,  easy  starts 
and  smooth  performance! 
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Make  Sure  Your 
Potato  Crop 


Growers  report  better  protection  with 

IRON  AGE  POTATO  SPRAYERS 


GROWERS  who  count  on  potatoes  for 
their  big  money  crop  know  it  pays 
to  spray  the  Iron  Age  Way.  Regular 
Iron  Age  Sprayers,  like  the  power  take-off 
unit  shown  here  (equipped  with  special 
potato  booms  for  spraying  3  to  16  rows, 
with  3  to  6  nozzles  per  row  depending  on 
row  width)  assure  complete  penetration, 
maximum  coverage,  lower  spraying  costs. 

The  famous  Iron  Age  Pump  maintains 
high  pressures  needed  under  all  spraying 
conditions,  and  still  takes  a  beating  season 
after  season  without  breakdowns.  Here’s 
what  some  Iron  Age  users  say:  “Sprayed 
over  155  acres  the  full  season  without 
putting  a  wrench  to  my  pump”  .  .  .  “Get 
better  coverage  with  Iron  Age  than  any 
other  sprayer  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

PLANT  AND  SPRAY  TNt  /RON  A6E  WAY 


Whatever  your  acreage  or  your  crop,  it 
will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  Iron  Age 
spraying  can  give  you  greater  coverage  at 
lower  cost.  Sprayer  models  for  every 
grower  ...  8  pump  sizes,  6  to  50  gallon 
capacities.  See  your  Iron  Age  Dealer,  or 
write  to: 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 
Farm  Equipment  Division 
341 9-Y  Duke  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


Distributors:  Loegler  and  Ladd,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  John  Bacon  Co.,  Gasport,  N.Y. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


YORK,  PA. 


THE  DEER  REPELLENT 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS! 

CyOod-rite  Z*l«p* 

^  ^ ^  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Off. 

Stops  deer-damage  to  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS - 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU! 

A  number  of  profitable  territories 
are  open.  Adel  this  profit-maker  to 
your  line.  Write  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  nearest  dis¬ 
tributor. 


ONCE  deer  nibble  z.i. p.-sprayed 
leaves,  vines  or  twigs,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop — for  good! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists 
washing  off  even  by  heavy  rains. 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  CK-2, 
B.F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 


THE  NEW  BARKER 


Roller  Bearing 
WEEDER 


The  new  Barker  Weeder, 
Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
has  tubular  steel  handle, 
ventilated  filler  drum,  ad¬ 
justable  lower  knife,  dust 
excluder  tube,  and  60  de¬ 
gree  V  type  five  shovel 
bar  that  moves  the  dirt 
toward  the  plants,  leaves 
no  ridges  and  does  not 
trash  up  so  easy.  Much 
easier  to  use;  does  far 
better  work.  Patented 
features  put  it  years  ahead. 

"Not  a  Weed  Left" 

Tend  your  garden  with 
this  NEW  BARKER  pre¬ 
cision  built  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
Cultivator.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.”  Rotat¬ 
ing  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
weed  growth  and  in  same 
operation  break  up  the 
clods  and  crust,  aerate 
the  soil,  work  the  soil  into  a  level,  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
work  than  ten  men  with  hoes. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  18A,  David  City,  Nebr. 


The 

8ARKER 
Weeder- 
Mulcker-  Cultivator. 
Saves  You  Time — 
Saves  You  Labor — 
Write  for 

literature,  sizes  and 
new  low  prices. 


The  entirely  different 
mower,  simply  designed 
to  give  years  of  trouble 
tree  mowing  service.  You 
haven’t  seen  a  mower  until 
you  have  seen  the  Newton 
Power  Mower.  Cuts  a 
full  swath  regardless 
of  wheel  spacing  .  .  . 
easily  operated  on  all 
types  ol  terrain  .  .  .  fully 
controlled  from  driver  seat 
and  fully  visible  .  .compact 
for  easy  moving  and 
storing  .  .  all-welded 
steel  construction 
with  minimum 
wearing  parts. 

Write  today  for  complete  details. 


m 

F0RDFERGUS0N 
FORODEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 
1EEP  -  LEADER 
CUSTOM.  SIMPSON 
BROCKWAY. 


CASE  SCc.DC 
OTHER 
TRACTORS 
WITH  3  PT. 
HYDRAULIC 
LINKAGE 


H.G.&S.MARUFACTURIMG  CORP.  ^ 

NEWTON  -  WISCONSIN 


On  Fruit  Marketing 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year  of 
fruit  growing,  we  note  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  marketing  crops.  During 
the  past  Winter  apples  have  moved 
even  more  slowly  than  before  and 
we  wonder  if,  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  at  least  a  small  profit  in  these 
times  of  high  material  and  labor 
costs,  our  growers  have  not  started 
the  season  at  too  high  price  levels 
and  so  discouraged  free  consump¬ 
tion.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  their  juices,  might 
it  not  be  wiser  to  start  the  crop 
promptly  rather  than  to  hold  for  a 
later  hoped  for  scarcity  to  result  in 
a  loss  or  dumping  in  early  Spring? 

Every  day  of  Winter  we  see  on  the 
retail  stands  beautiful  displays  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  in 
newly  designed  counters  for  frozen 
products  a  long  list  of  edibles  which 
readily  compete  with  our  once  ex¬ 
clusive  winter  fare.  Lettuce,  celery, 
carrots,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  may 
be  had  fresh  all  Winter.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  orange  concentrate  in¬ 
creased  from  one  hundred  thousand 
gallons  in  1946  to  more  than  ten 
million  gallons  within  three  years, 
and  there  is  a  greater  production  of 
grape  and  tomato  juice.  Only  the 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  cold  dis¬ 
play  cases  have  been  slowing  up  such 
offerings  in  stores  around  the  nation. 
Now  with  increased  manufacture  and 
an  installment  plan  of  five  dollars  a 
month  or  a  quarter  a  day  slot  pay¬ 
ment  for  each  case,  soon  every 
market  may  painlessly  obtain  the 
needed  service. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  apple 
quality  throughout  the  Winter  season. 
More  than  half  of  our  present  plant¬ 
ings  are  the  Red  Delicious  which, 
growing  on  the  West  Coast,  puts  up 
a  beautiful  front,  but  is  far  from  tops 
either  for  cooking  or  eating  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  We  need  a  good 
quality  eating  variety  to  follow 
McIntosh-,  which  loses  flavor  rapidly 
after  the  New  Year,  even  from  the 
best  storage.  And,  in  our  anxiety  for 
heavy  production,  we  are  growing 
heavy-headed  trees  making  poorly 
colored,  green-flavored  fruit  inside 
the  densely  shaded  centers,  difficult 
to  thin,  spray  and  pick.  Possibly  we 
shall  come  to  a  changed  system  of 
center  leader  pruning,  pushing  our 
fruit  out  into  the  open  for  color  and 
flavor.  This  would  mean  a  tall, 
slender  eight-foot  nursery  tree,  at 
probably  double  cost,  with  care  in 
staking  while  young,  and  intelligent 
pruning.  It  would  require  tractor 
hoists  to  replace  ladders  for  pruning, 
thinning  and  picking.  But  this  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  offset  by  closer 
planting  and  less  expense  for  spray¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  and  should  re¬ 
sult  in  a  larger  percentage  of  high 
grade  fruit. 

To  get  a  larger  sized  attractive 
colored  peach,  we  need  to  prune  to 
a  more  open  headed  tree  and  thin 
radically.  On  older  established  trees, 
long  shoots  should  be  cut  back  and 
fruit  produced  on  short  spurs  of  the 
heavy  branches.  Sites  should  be 
chosen  on  high  ridges  with  north 
slope  to  give  a  crop  more  regularly. 
Poorly  located  orchards,  producing 
no  more  than  two  or  three  crops  out 
of  five,  make  money  for  no  one. 

We  note  an  increasing  number  of 
roadside  stands  and  these,  to  be  most 
profitable,  should  offer  a  complete 
line  of  produce,  even  if  some  may 
have  to  be  purchased.  Customers 
like  to  buy  all  of  their  needs  at  one 
stop.  If  attractively  displayed  im¬ 
pulse  buying  may  account  for  nearly 
one  half  the  sales.  One  nearby  stand, 
with  cold  storage  and  a  freezing 
room,  offers  homemade  jams,  jellies 
and  ice  cream  products  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  dining  room,  with  coffee,  sand¬ 
wiches  and  pie  for  quick  stop 
tourists.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

Clinton,  Conn. 


The  Gilliflower 

Recently,  in  passing  a  fruit  store, 
my  attention  was  held  by  a  basket  of 
medium  sized  dark  red  apples,  some¬ 
what  pointed  at  the  bud  end.  Gilli- 
flowers!  I  hadn’t  seen  one  for  years. 
Entering  the  store,  I  asked  for  some 
of  the  Gilliflowers  at  the  advertised 
rate,  three  pounds  for  29  cents,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  The  clerk,  a  jolly,  overgrown 
boy,  laughed  uproariously.  Even  the 
proprietor  joined  in.  There  was  no 
discourtesy.  The  real  fact  was  that 
the  boy  didn’t  know  what  I  meant, 
squashes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  what- 
have-you? 

“Well,”  I  said,  “if  those  apples  in 
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that  basket  outside  your  store  aren’t 
Gilliflowers,  what  are  they?” 

“Oh,  those  there”  he  replied. 
“They’re  Delicious.  Some  folks  call 
them  Sheep  Nose.” 

This  apple  bore  litle  resemblance 
to  the  large  decorative  Delicious 
which  I  had  often  seen  featured  at 
fancy  prices  in  fruit  stores.  But  they 
were  the  very  image  of  the  loved 
Gilliflower,  a  fond  memory  of  my 
childhood  days.  Our  neighbor  on  the 
adjoining  farm,  a  good-natured  elder¬ 
ly  widower,  gave  us  the  freedom  of 
his  farm.  We  enjoyed  this  to  the  full 
until  he  took  unto  himself  a  second 
wife,  when  all  the  fun  ended  abrupt¬ 
ly,  Gilliflowers  and  all.  We  children, 
the  three  of  us,  used1  to  sit,  in  those 
golden  early  Fall  days,  deep  in  the 
bunches  of  orchard  grass  under  the 
big  Gilliflower  tree,  munching  the 
mellow,  faintly  sweet  windfalls,  oc¬ 
casionally  holding  an  apple  to  an  ear 
and  shaking  it  to  hear  the  seeds 
rattle. 

Here  and  now,  in  this  fruit  store,  I 
caused  further  amusement  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  specimen  to  my  ear  and  shak¬ 
ing  it.  These  seeds  did  not  rattle. 
Testing  them  otherwise,  as  to  eye  and 
to  taste,  they  measured  up  perfectly 
to  my  childhood  memory.  I  wondered 
if  the  Delicious  might  not  be  a 
modern  development  of  the  oldtime 
Gilliflower  or  if  there  is.  still  officially 
an  apple  by  such  a  name. 

One  or  two  days  later  I  scored  a 
minor  triumph  in  this  difference  of 
opinion,  when  a  caller,  an  elderly 
lady,  happened  to  see  a  bowl  of  my 
apples  on  a  table.  “Hmm!”  she  said. 
“Gilliflowers.  Where  did  you  ever 
find  them?” 

One  other  mention  of  this  apple 
occurred  a  few  years  ago,  on  a  farm 
near  Granville.  An  old  apple  tree 
near  the  edge  of  a  garden  was  cut 
down  because  of  the  shade  cast  on 
the  garden,  and  the  inferiority  of  its 
fruit.  This,  I  was  told,  was  a  Gilli¬ 
flower  tree. 

I  wonder  if  this  nice  old  variety  of 
apple  is  really  fading  from  the 
picture,  along  with  the  Russet,  the 
Snowflake,  the  Pound  Sweet,  and 
another  large  apple  of  my  own 
childhood  memory,  which  I  recollect 
as  yellow-fleshed  and  a  thinnish,  red- 
striped  skin;  but  cannot  name.  This 
large  apple  had  a  faintly  sour,  non- 
distinctive  flavor. 

Perhaps,  because  “Chance  and 
change  are  busy  ever,”  they  are  still 
among  us  with  an  altered  “format,” 
and  a  nice  new  name.  At  any  rate  I 
am  determined  to  spend  time  each 
Fall,  when  apples  are  in,  searching 
for  a  certain  type  of  the  so-called 
Delicious  which  measures  up  very 
satisfyingly  to  my  treasured  oldtime 
Gilliflower.  b.  b.  s. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Boy  on  the  Cover 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
that  the  boy  with  the  lamb  on  the 
cover  picture  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  March  18  is  our  seven 
year  old  son,  Dale  Paul  Gonseth. 

The  picture  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  us,  and  to  Dale  too.  The 
paper  came  at  an  especially  good 
time.  Dale  was  sick  in  bed  when  we 
showed  him.  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  he 
perked  up  and  looked  better  almost 
immediately.  He  took  the  issue  to 
school  to  show  it  around,  and  has 
asked  us  to  have  the  cover  page 
framed  for  his  room. 

Dale’s  sister,  Brenda,  and  his  young 
brother,  Michael,  got  a  big  kick  out 
of  seeing  their  big  brother  in  print. 
So,  of  course,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all,  did  we  — 

His  Mother  and  Father 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual . 3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Building  a  Barn  Roof 

It  is  said  that  one  reason  The  R. 

N  -Y.  is  so  popular  is  its  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  little  farmer  who  has 
only  a  few  acres.  Almost  every  paper 
brings  news  of  farmers  who  have 
lost  all  or  part  of  their  barn  roofs  or 
more  because  of  wind  damage.  I  am 
one  who  has  lost  about  a  third  as  if 
one  had  cut  off  that  much  from  the 
end.  The  rest  is  so  badly  twisted  that 
I  think  likely  I  shall  have  to  rebuild 
it  all.  It  is  20x30  feet.  The  foundation 
is  in  fair  shape.  I  shall  have  to  do 
as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  my¬ 
self.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  I  can  must  come  from  the 
woodlot.  This  all  calls  foi  balloon 
framing  as  I  do  not  have  trees  large 
enough  for  heavy  timbers;  also,  one 
man  can  use  plank  where  he  could 
not  lift  the  heavy  timbers  alone.  I 
want  to  find  the  best  way  to  set  up 
a  frame  that  will  be  solid  enough 
while  being  built  so  that  it  won’t  get 
blown  down  before  I  get  it  finished 
(as  happened  to  one  man  not  long 
ago),  and  when  finished  be  able  to 
stand  up  without  damage  in  high 
winds.  I  want  to  find  out  about  the 
most  solid  way  to  fasten  rafters  and 
fix  the  overhang  of  the  eaves  so  that 
the  wind  will  not  use  it  as  a  lever 
to  pry  off  the  rest  of  the  roof.  I  want 
to  lock  all  corners  more  solid  than 
they  were.  p-  H- 

In  order  to  answer  some  of  your 
questions  most  satisfactorily,  I  should 
have  more  specific  information  as  to 
the  type  of  roof  you  plan  to  put  on — 
whether  it  is  a  plain  gable  roof  or  a 
gambrel  type  roof.  In  any  event,  I 
would  be  careful  to  allow  the  lumber 
you  cut  on  your  own  property  to 
thoroughly  season.  Nails  driven  into 
green  lumber  lose  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  holding  power  where 
the  wood  seasons  and  shrinks. 

As  each  section  of  a  balloon 
framed  structure  is  erected,  it  should 
be  braced  temporarily  with  sheath¬ 
ing  boards  fastened  to  the  frame  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  make 
a  diagonal  strut  between  the  newly 
erected  framework  and  the  floor. 
This  bracing  should  be  placed  in  two 
directions  with  respect  to  the  wall 
sections  being  erected.  First,  braces 
are  set  at  intervals  of  10  to  12  feet 
measured  along  the  wall  and  nailed 
to  the  top  plate  of  the  wall,  or  as 
high  as  possible,  and  extending  to 
the  floor  and  pointed  toward  the 
center  of  the  building.  If  there  is 
just  an  earthen  floor,  the  braces  can 
be  anchored  to  stakes.  If  the  floor  is 
concrete,  timbers  can  be  laid  on  the 
floor  parallel  to  the  braces  and 
anchor  the  braces  to  them  with  nails. 
Bags  of  sand  or  heavy  stones  can  be 
used  to  weight  down  these  timbers 
lying  on  the  concrete  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  anchorage.  The  second 
direction  for  bracing  is  parallel  with 
the  wall  section.  The  brace  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  sole  plate  or  sill  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  rafter  plate.  Bracing 
that  does  not  reach  the  top  or  rafter 
plate  is  inadequate.  Of  course,  the 
sheathing  or  siding  should  be  put  on 
before  the  roof  construction  other¬ 
wise  the  bracings  will  possibly  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  strains  they  cannot  with¬ 
stand. 

Permanent  bracing  should  be  used 
in  balloon  framing  in  the  form  of 
one  by  six  boards  notched  into  the 
studding  and  extending  from  the  tops 
of  each  corner  post  to  the  sill  or  sole 
plate  at  a  45  degree  angle.  These 
braces  should  be  installed  in  both 
directions  from  each  corner  post  and 
well  fitted  into  the  notch  at  each 
stud  with  three  nails  per  stud. 

The  rafters  may  be  anchored  to 
the  sidewalls  with  two  by  four  struts 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  rafter  and 
the  side  of  the  stud  beneath.  These 
anchors  might  be  spaced  about  every 
third  or  fourth  rafter.  The  studding 
and  top  plates  may  be  of  two  by  four 
stock  and  the  rafters  two  by  six  or 
two  by  eight  depending  on  whether 
they  span  the  20  foot  or  30  foot  di¬ 
mension  of  the  building.  The  over¬ 
hang  of  the  eaves  need  not  be  over 
10  inches  out  from  the  side  walls.  If 
you  use  well  seasoned  lumber  and 
the  proper  nails  for  your  roofing  ma¬ 
terial,  you  should  have  no  trouble 
with  the  roofing  blowing  off. 


the  meter  creeps  when  the  switches 
are  pulled  at  both  the  house  and 
bani,  which  means  there  is  a  leak 
somewhere.  We  have  notified  the 
company.  They  have  checked  the 
meter  and  have  told  us  it  definitely 
does  not  creep,  yet  the  disc  still  re¬ 
volves  even  after  the  switches  are 
pulled. 

We  have  asked  a  couple  of  local 
electricians  to  look  it  over  but  they 
don’t  seem  interested  in  checking  it 
up. 

Do  you  think  it  would  cost  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  have  the  system 
checked?  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  we  should  do  about  it.  I  have 
thought  of  getting  an  electrician 
from  a  larger  town.  As  it  is  now,  I 
don’t  like  to  think  of  the  meter 
creeping  24  hours  of  the  day,  or  per¬ 
haps  be  a  fire  hazard.  Mrs.  g.  s. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  meter 
turns  after  all  switches  are  pulled,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  call  in  a  compe¬ 
tent  electrician  and  have  him  thor¬ 
oughly  check  it. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  some 
movement  of  the  meter  might  take 
place  through  induction  but  the 
amount  of  current  involved  should  be 
negligible.  If  you  were  to  check  the 
meter  readings  for  a  24-hour  period, 
with  the  switches  pulled,  I  think  you 
would  find  the  cost  to  you  would  be 
insignificant. 

However,  it  is  still  an  annoying 
situation,  so  probably  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  solution  is  to  consult  a  li¬ 
censed  electrician.  The  cost  of  this 
service  would  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  system  is  examined  and 
the  distance  the  man  would  have  to 
travel.  For  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
it  would  be  a  good  investment  in 
any  event. 


Tin  Roof  Replacement 

I  need  to  renew  the  tin  roofing 
on  several  porches  and  part  of  the 
house.  It  will  be  a  soldered  job. 
Can  you  give  me  a  few  pointers  on 
the  various  types  of  tin  used  for  this 
purpose  so  that  I  can  better  talk  and 
understand  the  tinner’s  language 
when  I  come  to  bargain  with  the  con¬ 
tractor?  These  roofs  are  catches  for 
the  cistern,  and  I  would  like  a  cover¬ 
ing  that  requires  no  paint,  if  possible. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  M.  e.  s. 

In  renewing  the  tin  on  your 
porches,  you  specify  that  you  wish  a 
material  that  requires  no  paint.  This 
rules  out  the  commonly  used  tin  roof¬ 
ing  which  is  sheet  steel,  coated  with 
a  very  thin  coat  of  tin.  Because  this 
coating  of  tin  is  so  minute,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  painted  in  order  to 
prevent  its  wearing  off  and  exposing 
the  steel  to  rust. 

In  place  of  tin,  you  might  use  an 
aluminum  or  zinc  V-crimp  type  roof 
which  requires  no  painting  or  solder¬ 
ing.  This  type  of  roof  you  can  put  on 
yourself  with  lead-headed,  galvan¬ 
ized  nails  for  the  zinc  roofing  and 
aluminum  nails  with  neoprene  wash¬ 
ers  specially  made  for  the  aluminum 
roofing.  A  more  permanent  job  will 
be  had  if  the  nails  ai'e  screw-shank 
or  serrated  to  resist  pulling  out  in 
high  winds. 

If  the  roofs’  pitches  are  less  than 
six  inches  per  foot,  the  end-lapping 
of  the  sheets  of  unsoldered  roofing 
should  be  10  to  12  inches,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  sealed  with  a  mastic  com¬ 
pound. 

The  quality  of  the  job  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  a  30  pound 
asphalt  felt  is  applied  under  the 
roofing.  Do  not  allow  different  kinds 
of  metals  to  contact  one  another  in 
roof  work  or  corrosion  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  hastened. 

If  you  must  have  a  soldered  roof 
use  eight  pound  or  20  pound  roofing 
terne  (sheets  of  steel  coated  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  75  per  cent  lead 
and  25  per  cent  tin).  Do  not  use 
asphalt  or  tarred  felt  under  roofing 
terne — any  other  building  paper  will 
do.  B.  K.  Sommers 


Electric  Meter  Leaks 

Our  house  and  barn  were  wired 
five  or  six  years  ago.  The  wiring  was 
done  by  electricians  recommended  by 
the  company.  For  over  a  year  now 


"FUNNY  /  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF  THIS  BEFORE  * 


FOR  COMFORT ABLE 
FARM  LIVING 


Design  No.  FH-5175 
Five  Rooms  . . .  One  Story 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOQKLET  OF 
HOMES  AND  FLOOR  PLANS 


IF  yours  is  one  of  the  many  firm  families 
planning  to  build  a  new  home  soon,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  these  and  other 
new,  modern  farm  home  designs  ...  to 
study  them,  and  use  them  as  guides  in 
your  planning. 

These  homes  have  features  that  fulfill 
the  desire  for  better  farm  living.  They 
were  designed  by  experienced  architects 
working  with  demonstration  agents  and 
home  economists — who  have  included 
the  many  delightful  features  that  belong 
in  modern  farm  homes. 

Bright,  sparkling  kitchens,  with  every¬ 
thing  arranged  for  step-saving  conveni¬ 
ence  .  .  .  kitchens  that  are  easier  to  keep 
immaculate  because  adjoining  service 
rooms  act  as  buffers  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  farm  yard. 

Service  rooms  provide  space  for  laun¬ 
dering,  canning  and  other  chores  .  .  .  with 
facilities  for  the  men  to  clean  up,  with 'a 
place  to  leave  work  clothes  and  boots. 

Living  rooms  are  planned  for  family 
life  and  pleasant  entertaining  .  .  .  bed¬ 
rooms  are  airy  and  cheerful  with  good 
closet  space  .  .  .  the  bathrooms  are  beau¬ 
tifully  modern. 

You  can  see  illustrations  and  floor 
plans  of  these  six  modern  farm  homes 
at  the  office  of  your  4 -Square  Lumber 
Dealer.  Feel  free  to  ask  him  about  them. 
Blueprints  are  available  when  you  decide 
to  build. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2037  First  National  Bank  Building  •  St.  Paul  I,  Minn. 

•  We’re  interested  in  modern  farm  homes. 
Send  Free  Booklet  illustrating  houses 
and  floor  plans. 


Name _ _ 

Add  ress - 

Town _ State 
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on  50  Years'  Experience 

vasaswASS 

&SJSS 


ECONOMY 

FREDERICK 


utlllllllHIIIir: 

M  FG  CO 

MARYLAND  JMEB 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


-  FOR  SALE  —  CHAIN  SAWS  - - — 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


NOW  YOU  CAN 

CARRY  OR  WHEEL 


»■  HARVEST-HANDLE' 


DOLLY 

Construction 

Tubular  frame  mount- 
erf  ©n  rubber  pneu- 
m at i c  T 6'  wheels. 
Harvest-Handler  eas¬ 
ily  attached  to  dolly 
by  slipping  single  pin 
into  bracket  mounted 
on  elevator. 


. . .  as  an  on. 
the-shoulder 
portable. 
...as  an  ele¬ 
vator  on 
wheels. 


This  added  versatility  will 
SAVE  you  even  more  hours 
of  back-breaking  work  and 
manpower  costs.  Excellent 
capacities  on  all  grain, 
ear  corn,  poultry 
litter,  etc. 


May  6,  1950 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


At  least  one  rural  storekeeper  in 
this  locality  has  a  hobby  that  has 
proved  to  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  He  is  Arthur  Schultz  of 
Star  Route,  Titusville,  Crawford 
County;  his  hobby  is  the  moulding  of 
ash  trays  and  wall  plaques  of  plaster 
of  paris.  Mr.  Schultz  has  developed  a 
system  of  pattern  making  and  casting 
that  produces  an  almost  flawless  pro¬ 
duct.  In  designing  his  patterns,  Mr. 
Schultz  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  oil  well  in  the  world 
was  drilled  near  Titusville.  This  fam¬ 
ous  well  was  named  for  its  driller 
and  promoter,  Colonel  Drake.  Most 
of  the  Schultz  models  ai'e  replicas 
of  the  original  well  structure,  or  of 
some  phase  of  early  drilling  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  finished  products  are  hand 
decorated  in  bright  oil  colors,  and 
have  an  instant  appeal  to  travelers 
that  stop  at  the  store.  The  little  trays 
and  plaques  are  perfect  souvenirs  of 
the  early  days  of  oil.  This  busy  store¬ 
keeper  also  finds  time  to  care  for 
several  swarms  of  bees,  and  to  do 
considerable  truck  gardening. 


The  deer  problem  has  reached  an 
acute  stage  in  Western  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  A  steady  increase  in 
the  deer  herd,  plus  a  steadily  declin¬ 
ing  supply  of  natural  food  over  a 
large  part  of  the  range,  has  caused 
the  animals  to  depend  more  and  more 
on  the  farmer  for  feed.  Sportsmen 
naturally  want  a  continuation  of  this 
large  deer  herd,  while  farmers  in 
deer  country  are  eager  to  have  it 
reduced.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  farm¬ 
er  will  soon  see  a  reduction  in  the 
State’s  deer  herd.  At  least  two 
counties,  Forest  and  Potter,  have  or¬ 
ganized  farm  groups  and  are  now 
lobbying  for  a  more  liberal  hunting 
season.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  is  also  aware  of  the  pi*oblem 
and  is  interested  in  a  favorable  solu¬ 
tion. 


Beaver  trappers  in  this  locality  hit 
a  new  high  with  a  season’s  take  of 
518  animals  for  Crawfor^  County 
alone.  Weather  was  perfect  for  the 
two-week  season,  and  a  good  many 
men  hit  the  trail  for  a  try  at  old 
chisel  tooth.  Several  large  ones  were 
taken,  at  least  one  of  which  weighed 
68  pounds.  The  beaver  of  late  years 
has  infiltrated  into  settled  farming 
country,  and  farmers  are  split  into 
two  camps  as  to  his  desirability.  One 
group  claims  the  dam  builders, de¬ 
stroy  a  great  deal  -of  timber,  and 
pasture  land;  the  other  is  just  as  in¬ 
sistent  that  a  beaver  colony  does 
little  harm.  The  latter  claims  that  the 
dams  provide  good  water  reservoirs 
against  drought  and  flood.  I  met  a  lad 
on  a  country  road  last  Summer  who 
definitely  will  argue  in  behalf  of  the 
beaver.  He  carried  a  string  of  huge 
yellow  perch  taken  from  a  nearby 
dam  and  I  can  well  understand  his 
point  of  view. 


Highway  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments  in  Western  Pennsylvania  were 
move  than  glad  when  the  past  Winter 
proved  to  be  a  fairly  mild  one.  With 
the  building  of  many  new  black  top 
roads  throughout  all  rural  sections, 
the  cindering  of  slippery  stretches 
has  become  quite  a  problem.  The- 
supply  of  cinders  has  been  short  due 
to  a  switch  over  to  Diesel  power  by 
many  railroads,  also  by  the  lengthy 
coal  and  steel  strikes.  Highway  de¬ 
partments  therefore  went  into  the 


Winter  with  the  lowest  stock  pile  of 
cinders  in  years.  So,  when  the 
calendar  finally  showed  the  first  day 
of  Spring,  many  a  cinder  shy  road 
caretaker  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
It  appears  that  some  substitute  for 
the  oldtime  cinders  will  have  to  be 
found.  Anybody  have  any  ideas? 

D.  Winters 


Dates  for  the  two  annual  junior 
Pittsburgh  livestock  shows  and  sales 
have  been  announced  by  N.  Lee 
Claiborne,  Pittsburgh.  The  first  of 
these  round-ups,  August  22-23,  will 
have  hogs  only  for  entries.  The  beef 
and  lamb  show,  now  in  its  eighteenth 
year,  will  be  November  14-16.  All 
animals  are  the  projects  of  4-H  Club 
youths  and  FFA  boys  enrolled  in 
vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
President  Claiborne,  manager  of 
Live  Stock  Producers  Cooperative 
Assn.,  officers  are  Emil  Voegele,  vice- 
pres.;  E.  A.  New,  treas.;  A.  N. 
Zahniser,  asst.-treas.,  and  C.  L. 
McAdams,  secy.,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 

Achievement  in  4-H  Calf  Club 
work  has  paid  off  handsomely  for 
five  Pennsylvania  boys  who  have 
been  announced  as  winners  of  a 
statewide  competition.  Each  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  section  of  the  State. 
First  was  Robert  L.  Morgan,  Bridge- 
ville,  Washington  County,  south¬ 
west  district;  second,  Buddy  K. 
Stone,  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne 
County,  northeast  district;  J.  Earl 
Yerkes,  Pipersville,  Bucks  County, 
southeast  district;  Thomas  L.  Dunlay, 
.Jersey  Shore,  Clinton  County,  central 
district,  and  James  C.  Curtis,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Warren  County,  northwest  dis¬ 
trict.  Awards  were  $25  cash  to  each 
winner,  plus  a  bronze  plaque  to 
Morgan  and  gold  medals  to  all  others. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders 
the  following  were  elected:  Karl 
Nibecker  of  Spring  Mill  Farm,  presi¬ 
dent;  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Douglasville 
vice-  pres.;  and  Tom  Crittenden! 
Mansfield,  secy-treas.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee  include  Jacob 
Horst,  Lititz;  Walter  Warburton, 
Wyalusing;  Samuel  Diehl,  Bedford; 
D.  W.  Good,  Waynesboro;  L.  M 
Hutchinson,  Mt.  Union;  Dr.  L.  P. 
Deubler,  Camp  Hill;  and  Phillip 
Naumburg,  Doylestown.  The  new 
officers  and  members  have  drafted 
ambitious  plans  for  the  coming  year 
with  a  special  effort  being  put  forth 
to  obtain  more  state-wide  partici¬ 
pation  and  interest  in  the  Keystone 
Club.  * 


Two  registered  Guernsey  cows, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Arturo  Peralta 
Ramos,  Hunthill  Farm,  Rushland, 
Bucks  County,  have  recently  com-1 
pleted  official  Advanced  Register 
records.  On  two  times  milking  for  a 
10  month  period,  one  of  these  cows, 
Arbutus  of  Bridgett’s  Farms,  pro¬ 
duced  10,617  pounds  of  milk  and  490 
pounds  of  butterfat,  starting  her 
record  as  a  junior  four-year-old.  The 
other,  Hill  Girt  Borie,  produced 
13,135  pounds  of  milk  and  689  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  the  365  day  division 
as  a  seven-year-old.  Arbutus  of 
Bridgett’s  Farms  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Guernsey  sire,  Spar  Hill  General 
MaeArthur.  While  Hill  Girt  Borie  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Guernsey  sire, 
Noranda  II  of  Hill  Girt. 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
I  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Rubber  Flights  Now  Standard 
«n  Chain  Models  "B”  and  “C” 
Flow-contour  ■■■■■■■mbh 
rubber  flights  I 
cut  under  load 
end  eliminate  Sjw  3  0  jB 
excessive  ride-  jS 

up,  reduce  wear, 
operate  more  E 
quietly.  Avail- 

able  to  replace  steel  flights  now 
In  field.  Rubber  belt  with  rubber 
flights  also  available  for  Model 

«‘C". 

Fewer  Units  end  Accessories  —  1  Vs  or 
2  HP  gasoline  engine;  Vs  or  %  HP 
electric  motor;  4'  extension  section  to 
Increase  TO'  length  to  20';  Hopper 
Stand  for  more  stability  when  needed; 
Do  tty  ( de  s  cribed  above  ) . 


AS  A  ONE-MAN  PORTABLE — T6' 
Model  “C”  Harvest-Handler  weighs 
only  93  lbs.  without  power  unit.  Rides 
along  on  truck  for  loading  in  field. 
Makes  quick  work  of  filling  or  empty¬ 
ing  bins  and  cribs. 

AS  AN  ELEVATOR  ON  WHEELS  — 
Easily  elevated  to  45°  angle  to  reach 
14'  from  ground  (20'  length).  Can 
be  pushed  around  barnyard  or  pulled 
behind  tractor  or  truck.  Dolly  wheel- 
tread  extends  from  4'  to  6'  for 
greater  stability  at  high  angles.  Dolly 
fits  both  Model  “C”  and  smaller 
capacity  Model  “B”  Harvest-Handler 
(not  shown). 

FREE!  Write  direct  for  price  list  and 
NEW  “B  &  C  Folder”  showing  both 
elevators  and  all  accessory  items,  or 
see  your  local  Harvest-Handler  dealer. 


*  Potent 
Pending 


THE  BEIT  CORPORATION 


7314  Stahl  Rd., 


Orient,  Ohio 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


„  Just  Before  the  Spring  Awakening 
The  B.  H.  Wallingford  orchards,  on  Perkins  Ridge  at  West  Auburn,  Maine, 
are  one  of  the  largest  fruit  operations  in  the  Pine  Tree  State .  This  young 
McIntosh  orchard  came  through  the  past  Winter  unscathed,  in  spite  of 
rabbits  and  mice.  Mr.  Wallingford  wraps  his  trees  in  wire  mesh.  To  protect 
his  young  stock  from  deer,  he  is  planning  to  build  a  10 -foot  fence  around 

the  entire  orchard. 
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**  YOUR  TRUCK 
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will  do  the 
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Town 


R.F.D. 


Slate 
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My  Name 


WHEELBASE- 


_BODY  LENGTH. 


MULTIPLY  its  value 

St. Paul 
DUMP  IT 
Model  s 

COLT-PONY 
MUSTANG-STALLION 


>—*  —  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  Once  —  — ■  — 

ST. PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Division,  Gcr  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2214Univ.  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis  1 4,  Minn. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 


9ftr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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FIRST  SINGLE-WHEEL 
TRACTOR  WITH  EXCLUSIVE 
PIVOTED  STEERING 


Amazingly  versatile  and  easy  to  use,  this 
popular  BOLENS  HANDI-HO  will  quickly  pay 
for  itself  around  your  farm.  With  its  power¬ 
ful  1.3  H.P.  motor,  pivoted  steering  and  other 
unusual  operating  features,  it's  a  great  time- 
saver  and  effort-saver  around  the  house  and 
garden.  Think  of  it!  The  HANDI-HO  costs  no 
more  than  a  good  power  mower,  yet  you  can 
use  it  for  seeding  the  garden,  hilling,  culti¬ 
vating  and  weeding  row  crops,  sickle  bar 
mowing,  lawn  mowing,  and  even  for  snow 
plowing  in  winter.  Once  you  have  it,  you 
wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  itl 

Ask  your  Bolens  Dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  write  for  free  folder  showing  many 
HANDI-HO  Mttt. 


m  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

^  ~  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 

Belter  performance,  better  price. ..your  best  buy  Is  BOLENS 


259-4  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
BOLENS — World’s  Leading  Garden  Tractor  Since  1919 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  PROFITS 


-  (SMStlSMCI)  fill 

Heavy  duty  equip¬ 
ment  for  mowing, 
plowing,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  and  light 
bulldozing  .  .  .  Free¬ 
wheeling  for  easy 
turning  ond,  close  work  .  .  . 
1'/j-2  H.P.  .  .  .  Attachments 
for  year  'round  use. 


Ask  your  Cunningham  dealer  for 
a  Truck  Gardener  demonstration. _ 

FREE:  "Practical  Tips  on  Power  Gardening," 
"Beautiful  Lawns"  .  .  .  Write  today. 


James  Cunningham  Son  &  Co.,  Dept.  30 
Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  form  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 


BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


~HICH  QUALITY]  IT'S  M00REVEN  *s 
LOWER  COST.. 


FERTILIZER-LIME-SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  PBET 

*6©2£  up 


MOORE  S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  I.  N.  J. 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Always  your  own  boss.  1555 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949; 
their  average  $6,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities, 
t^ales  experience  not  needed  to  start.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  RAWLEIGH  COMPANY, 
Dept,  E-U-RUR,  Freeport,  I1L 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Delco  Water  Systems 

For  Farms  —  Suburban  Homes.  Sales — Service — Parts 
it..  Write  or  Call  for  Information 
Ron  U„N|TED  AUTO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  INC. 
uu  Berflen  Ave..  Bronx  55.  N.  Y.  MEIrose  5-4783 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

2ti  N •  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 

whJ9  ynu  an  °M  Stutz  or  Mercer  lying  around  some- 
u/,e.r®  ,9n  Your  farm?  Am  interested.  Please  notify — • 

WILBUR  e.  CHRISTMAN,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


What  Is  Wrong  With  Our 
County  Fairs? 

(Continued  from  Page  395) 
tells  him  about  the  egg  market. 

Why  not  take  the  county  fair  apart 
and  see  what  makes  it  tick  or  try 
and  determine  why  it  does  not  tick? 
One  of  the  great  hues  and  cries  is 
that  they  cannot  afford  this  and  they 
cannot  afford  that,  but  the  writer 
complains  that  money  does  seem  to 
be  forthcoming  for  many  things 
which  do  not  add  up  to  the  comfort 
of  the  fair-going  crowds  as  a  whole 
or  are  for  the  best  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  fair  isn’t  self  support¬ 
ing  and  is  being  run  at  a  loss  as  many 
fair  officials  so  continuously  harp 
about,  why  not  discontinue  it  and  use 
the  land  for  better  purpose? 

What  improvements  could  be  made 
in  the  county  fairs?  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions: 

1.  That  great  area  inside  the  race 
track  could  be  used  for  plowing  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  An  acre  or  so  could  have  been 
planted  to  potatoes  and  then  dug  with 
machines  for  demonstration  purposes. 
A  wonderful  place  for  tents  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  more  farm  animals,  great 
pens  for  sheep  and  swine  where  they 
could  be  shown  to  advantage — not 
cramped  under  the  trees  in  pens  so 
small  the  animals  have  to  close  one 
eye  in  order  to  turn  around. 

2.  Two  main  gates  —  one  for  en¬ 
trance  and  one  for  exit.  You  had 
eight  dollars  to  spend  at  the  fair.  You 
lost  seven  cart  wheels  on  the  horses, 
spent  75  cents  for  hot  dogs  and  stale 
peanuts  and  begrudged  Junior  a 
quarter  to  ride  on  the  ferris  wheel 
and  now  you  are  tied  up  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  main  gate  where  the 
amateur  cops  get  in  the  way  of  the 
State  troopers  and  the  cars  coming 
in  for  the  evening  show. 

3.  Regulate  the  girl  shows.  If  you 
want  to  take  the  quarter  Junior 
earned  from  picking  up  bottles  on 
the  highway,  don’t  try  and  fool  him 
with  a  girl  show  whose  demure  fe¬ 
male  star  is  probably  the  respectable 
wife  of  some  star  performer.  Junior 
can  see  better  models  more  scantily 
cloihed  at  the  beach  or  on  main 
street  in  the  village — for  nothing. 

4.  Some  one  to  police  the  grounds 
— not  for  evildoers  but  for  wayward 
paper  which  blows  with  every  gust 
of  Fall  wind  and  makes  the  fair¬ 
grounds  look  like  last  Sunday’s 
paper  left  out  in  the  apple  orchard. 

5.  A  chance  for  people  who  paid 
admission  to  the  fair  but  who  are  not 
interested  in  horse  racing  to  get  a 
chance  to  see  the  vaudeville  without 
paying  another  fare  to  get  into  the 
paddock  area  and  the  grandstand. 

6.  Some  permanent  sidewalks 
from  hall  to  hall  or  building  to 
building.  In  Fryeburg  you  go  down 
to  see  the  baby  beef  stepping  gingerly 
past  mudholes  from  last  night’s 
shower. 

7.  Suppose  some  county  fair  asso¬ 
ciation  set  aside  $500  with  which  to 
raise  a  field  of  squash,  some  mam¬ 
moth  pumpkins,  10  bushel  of  beets, 
10  bushel  of  rutabagas,  etc.  Have  the 
downstairs  of  the  exhibition  hall 
lighted  like  a  super  market  store  and 
pile  into  every  empty  space  traces  of 
field  corn,  warty  squashes,  not  on 
exhibition  for  prizes,  but  just  to  show 
what  Maine  can  do  and  does  in  rais¬ 
ing  fine  vegetables. 

8.  Some  one  from  the  fair  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  should  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  the  health  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  grounds.  If  any  “eating 
tent”  wishes  to  set  up  and  do  busi¬ 
ness,  they  should  be  scrutinized  as 
carefully  as  the  fair  officials  watch 
out  for  ailments  among  the  cattle. 
Folks  walk  around  eating  food  and 
consuming  endless  soft  drinks.  Are 
these  all  from  clean  sources  and 
handled  and  sold  at  the  fair  as  clean 
as  they  are  in  your  own  home?  All 
who  have  anything  to  do  with 
county  fairs  should  consider  the 
health  of  those  who  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance.  All  too  often  the  com¬ 
mercial  angle  of  these  Fall  gatherings 
is  emphasized  and  the  educational 
and  health  aspects  disregarded. 

The  county  fairs  are  not  wholly 
bad.  They  can  be  much  improved. 
But  they  will  not  improve  too  much 
until  headed  by  keen  businessmen, 
broad  minded  enough  to  put  them  on¬ 
to  a  sensible  sound  basis,  acting  in¬ 
telligently  because  fairs  today  must 
cater  to  intelligent  people.  A  county 
fair  can  have  some  carnival  and 
some  of  the  racing  but,  when  either 
gets  uppeiTnost  at  the  expense  of  the 
agriculture  feature,  then  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  State  will  long  be  willing 
to  be  godfather  to  the  “daily  double.” 


Railroads  make 
Good  Neighbors 

It’s  true,  of  course,  that  America’s  railroads  literally  bor¬ 
der  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Artierican  farms,  but  what 
really  makes  farmers  and  railroads  neighbors  is  their 
dependence  on  each  other.  Farmers  supply  railroads 
with  a  large  part  of  their  freight  business  —  and  railroads, 
in  turn,  serve  the  farmers— assembling  in  major  crop  areas 
the  great  fleets  of  cars  required  for  the  dependable  move¬ 
ment  of  the  huge  production  of  today’s  progressive  agri¬ 
culture. 

To  speed  and  improve  the  handling  of  freight  of  all 
kinds,  the  railroads  in  the  last  five  years  alone  have  spent 
more  than  four  billion  dollars  for  modern  locomotives, 
new  freight  cars,  heavier  rail  and  new  signal  and  yard 
facilities.  All  these  mean  better  service  to  all  railroad 
customers,  and  especially  to  farmers. 

In  providing  the  vital  transportation  the  nation  needs, 
the  railroads  build  and  maintain  their  all-steel  highways 
entirely  at  their  own  expense.  What’s  more,  on  all  their 
property  they  pay  taxes  which  benefit  every  community 
they  serve.  In  thus  sharing  materially  in  the  cost  of 
schools,  courts  and  other  local  government  services  in 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  in  towns  and  cities,  the  railroads 
are  indeed  good  citizens  and  good  neighbors. 


SSOC//ffiO/V  OF 

WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C. 


F/O&FVS 

b  cP 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton  il 


BROWER 


Wkti&vtitd 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  . .  mixes  700 
to  4000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

AU  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BR0WEB  MFG.  CO.,  B««  3112.  Qiiilf,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  !50S 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards— do  "custom  3awing”  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine,. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  posfc- 
k\ card  for  Free  Book.  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.' 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
829D  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  8d.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 
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Make  MORE  $$  •  Save  MORE  $$  with 

GRANGE  SILO 


4  POINT 


PROFIT  PLAN 


POCKET 


3  enables 
Turn  Gro 
*d  labor. 


yGE  performance.. 

Correct” Steuct?S?W 

GMMNiEEPe''  const™ction 

free  maintenance 

“■  "ever  a  e  “  ««'<»  °l  22 

la,,s  Econo™  J  Ior  maiate- 


lovver 

£  add: 

money,  w 

thing  but  tl 
Proven  best 


UP  to  MORE 

'  be  satisfied 
best  when  < 


PAYMENT 


K  GRANGE  SILO  CO 
L  Red  Creek.  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  information 
is  worth  $$  to  you! 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Nome 


Address 


wc rv,  m.  ■ « 

Send  material  to  Show  me  how  to  MA 
More  $$  ond  SAVE  More  $$  with  Gran; 
No  obligation. 


City. 


.  State. 


Only  10  More  Years 
and  I'll  Be  65--. 

Then  I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  1  can 
retire  when  Fm  65,  with  an  in¬ 
come  that  will  let  me  live  com¬ 
fortably  and  travel  when  and 
where  1  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

y. 

*  FARMERS  and  traders  %t 
UFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

r  R-160 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . .  • 

St.  or  RD . I 


FIRESTONE-  GOODYEAR-  GOODRICH 

TIRES 

SAVE  OVER 
30% 

ALL  SIZES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 
FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Farm  mail  order  business  is  respectfully 
solicited  at  wholesale  prices  which  re¬ 
flects  a  discount  of  over  30%.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  600-16  '4  ply  firSt  line  National 
brand  lists  for 

$15.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $16.92 
Your  price  on  same  tire 

$10.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $11.92 

You  Save  $5.00 

TUBES  $1.85  TAX  INCLUDED 

On  larger  tires,  savings  are  greater. 
You  can  also  save  money  on  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  and  farm  implement  tires.  Prices 
furnished  on  request.  Specify  size,  ply 
and  tread  design. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


•  Portable  •Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 


2  New— Improved 

MULKEY 

J=ABM  ELEVATORS 

Handles 

BALED  HAY 
Ear  Corn 

Small  Grains 


12  MONTH  ALL-PURPOSE  USE 

HEAVY  DUTY— 6*  Straight  Sides— Double  Chain— 
18"  across  Trough, 

STANDARD  —  Combination  35f"  Straight  6%*  Flare 
Sides,  D’bl.  Chain.  10"  across  Chain,  19"  across  Trough. 
Elevators  in  any  length. ..also  8  'drag  hopper  available . 

Over  9000  Now  in  Use. 

Writ*  For  Froo  Litoratura  and  Price* 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621- N  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


From  Corn  to  Grass  Silage 

Corn  is  bypassed  in  favor  of  grass 
as  silage  on  the  Owen  Hoffbauer 
dairy  farm  near  Pine  City,  in 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Not  only 
does  the  latter  practise  require  less 
work,  but  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
soil  erosion.  In  fact,  trying  to  solve 
the  soil  erosion  problem  started  his 
making  grass  silage. 

Mr.  Hoffbauer  .owns  100  acres  and 
rents  60  acres  more.  The  farm  is  on 
a  hill  and  is  rolling  land;  the  soil  is 
heavy  clay.  When  he  fall  plowed  and 
left  it  in  the  furrow  over  Winter, 
much  of  it  was  washed  away.  When 
he  waited  until  Spring  to  plow,  corn 
planting  was  likely  to  be  late.  Often 
the  corn  crop  was  not  as  good  as  that 
in  the  valley  lands  nearby. 

Ladino  clover  with  its  adaptability 
to  many  types  of  soil  helped  Mr. 
Hoffbauer  solve  both  his  erosion  and 
his  silage  problem.  He  has  had 
Ladino  for  nine  years.  He  has  been 


A  poured  concrete  silo,  15  x  56  feet, 
takes  care  of  the  grass  silage  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Holstein  cows  on  the 
dairy  farm  of  Owen  Hoffbauer  in 
Chemung  County,  New  York. 
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making  some  grass  silage  for  five 
years  and  has  depended  on  it  entirely 
for  the  past  two. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  his 
practise  is  entirely  grassland  farm¬ 
ing,  although  it  approaches  that.  He 
does  raise  some  five  acres  of  corn 
for  grain.  He  plows  up  and  seeds  15 
to  20  acres  of  meadow  each  year- 
formerly  he  plowed  40  to  50  acres! 
The  seeding  mixture  which  he  uses! 
either  with  oats  or  wheat  as  a  nurse 
crop,  is  Ladino  clover,  one  half  to 
one  pound;  timothy,  six  quarts.  The 
grain  is  used  as  cattle  feed  and  the 
straw  for  bedding.  Last  year  he  intro¬ 
duced  Birdsfoot  trefoil  into  his  seed- 
ings.  This  was  also  sown  with  timo¬ 
thy.  All  of  his  meadows  are  limed 
and  fertilized  before  seeding. 

The  first  cutting  each  year  goes  in¬ 
to  the  silo  until  it  is  full.  The  rest 
goes  into  the  mow.  Mr.  Hoffbauer 
starts  early  and  puts  the  grass  in  as 
it  is,  using  no  preservative.  He  has 
good  silage.  He  finds  that  the  cows 
like  it  and  produce  as  well  on  it  as 
they  did  on  corn  silage.  He  saves  all 
of  the  hai'd  work  in  making  silage. 
The  grass  is  cut  by  a  tractor  mower 
with  a  windrow  attachment.  It  is 
picked  up  with  a  "field  chopper, 
chopped,  and  blown  into  dump  trucks 
and,  from  there,  into  a  14  foot  by  56 
foot  poured  concrete  silo.  He  does  the 
work  with  the  help  of  one  hired  man. 

The  second  crop  of  gress  is  pas¬ 
tured  each  year.  He  uses  permanent 
pasture  until  this  aftermath  is  ready. 
To  keep  his  meadows  producing,  he 
feeds  them.  Top  dressing  and  fertil¬ 
izing  is  a  regular  practise  each  year 
He  uses  eight  to  10  loads  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  reinforced  with  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate,  per  acre. 
Every  three  or  four  years  he  applies 
a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  and  leaves 
the  meadows  down  as  long  as  they 
produce  well. 

Mr.  Hoffbauer  likes  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  It  cuts  down  the  number  of 
acres  he  plows;  he  has  but  little 
cultivating  to  do.  Yet  he  can  carry 
32  milkers  and  12  head  of  young 
stock.  His  soil  erosion  problem  is 
solved.  *  E.  C.  Grant 
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Surface  Waters  as  Between 
Neighbors 

We  have  a  water  problem  on 
which  we  would  like  your  advice. 
An  elderly  couple  we  know  owns  a 
small  farm.  Two  neighbors  just  east 
of  their  place  (both  adjoining  it) 
have  very  recently  plowed  a  ditch 
across  their  places  and  directly  to 
the  couple’s  line.  Formerly  there  was 
a  plowed  ridge  between  each  of  these 
neighbors  (caused  by  years  of  plow¬ 
ing),  so  that  each  farm  took  care 
of  its  own  water.  Now,  this  ditch 
brings  all  the  drairtage,  silt,  etc.,  of 
these  two  farms  and  empties  it  final¬ 
ly  through  a  sluice  which  they  con¬ 
structed  onto  our  friends’  property. 
It  causes  the  water  to  flow  rapidly  at 
times  and  it  now  goes  across  the 
center  of  a  valuable  flat  belonging 
to  our  -friends. 

Formerly  this  field  has  been  dry 
and  productive,  but  now  it  will  be  so 
wet  that  it  cannot  produce  or  even 
be  worked.  Is  there  any  way  to  make 
these  neighbors  close  the  ditch  and 
leave  things  as  they  were?  We  were 
thinking  of  hiring  a  bulldozer  to  put 
up  a  bank  of  dirt  so  that  the  water 
could  not  run  onto  their  place.  Would 
that  make  them  liable?  g.  g. 

In  substance  this  is  G.  G.’s  prob¬ 
lem.  A,  who  owns  a  tract  of  land, 
has  two  neighbors  owning  adjoining 
tracts  contiguoLis  to  each  other.  There 
was  formerly  a  plowed  ridge  along 
the  common  boundary,  which  kept 
surface  waters  from  the  land  of  the 
neighbors  from  flowing  on  and 
across  A’s  land.  But  now,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  have  plowed  a  ditch  there, 
which  allows  the  waters  to  flow  upon 
and  across  A’s  ground  and  practi¬ 
cally  ruin  it  for  crops.  Can  A  pre¬ 
vent  this? 

I  think  A’s  neighbors  had  a  legal 
right  to  plow  their  ditch  as  they  did, 
if  they  did  it  in  good  faith  and  for 
the  reasonable  use  of  their  lands.  The 
fact  that  the  effect  is  to  cast  the 
water  upon  A’s  field  merely  puts  it 
up  to  him  to  do  something  to  protect 
himself.  This  I  think  he  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  in  the  manner  suggested, 
namely,  to  use  a  bulldozer  to  throw 
up  a  bank  to  prevent  the  water’s 
coming  on  his  place.  No  one  can 
guarantee,  of  course,  that  a  lawsuit 
will  not  follow.  Fortunately  or  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  courts  are  open  for 
settling  difficulties  when  parties  can’t 
agree,  and  the  Meighbors  might  sue 


A  for  erecting  the  bank.  My  guess, 
however,  is  that  they  would  lose  out. 

R.  D;  B. 

Columbia  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Horse 
Show  May  6-7 

In  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  the 
members  of  the  Easy  Acres  Riding 
Club  of  West  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  are  busy 
making  plans  for  their  annual  spring 
horse  show.  This  club,  though  com¬ 
paratively  young,  has  put  on  con¬ 
sistently  noteworthy  shows  both  in 
the  Spring  and  in  the  Fall  since  its 
organization  in  1948.  The  spring- 
show  of  1949  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  Eastern 
New  York  State  with  a  spectator  at¬ 
tendance  of  about  2,000  and  partici¬ 
pants  numbering  close  to  200  horses 
and  riders.  The  proceeds  from  that 
show  were  given  to  the  Damon 
Runyon  Memorial  Cancer  Fund.  This 
year  the  show  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Orphanage  in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
The  club  felt  that  it  could  find  no 
worthier  recipient  than  this  privately 
run  organization  which  is  filling  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  the  place  of 
home  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
young  people  in  Columbia  County. 

This  year’s  show  will  be  held  on 
May  6  and  7  on  the  club  grounds  in 
West  Ghent  and  will  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  1949  fall  show  with 
English  riding  on  Saturday,  and 
Western  riding  on  Sunday.  This 
division  of  classes  proved  very  popu¬ 
lar  last  year  with  both  spectators  and 
exhibitors.  This  year  the  committee 
is  composed  of  George  Gallow, 
Hollo wville;  Murfee  N.  Faulk,  Phil- 
mont;  Joseph  Parker,  West  Ghent, 
Carl  Mayo,  Scottville,  Olan  Nutting, 
Chatham;  Louis  Warner,  N.  Chatham; 
Cornelius  Rowsey,  West  Ghent;  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Gage,  Kinderhook. 

e.  s.  s. 

New  Milking  Shorthorn 
Headquarters 

The  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 
are  being  moved,  after  many  years 
in  Chicago,  to  313  South  Glenstone 
Ave.,  Springfield,  Missouri  where  the 
Society  will  occupy  its  new  building- 
now  nearing  completion.  The  change 
in  location  is  being  made,  according 
to  W.  J.  Hardy,  secretary,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  services  of  the  society. 
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E-Z  \ 

FENCE 

TIGHTENER 


ONLY 


Takes  the  kinks  out  of  your  fence  .  .  .  puts 
tension  crimps  back  in  the  wire,  good  as  newl 
Place  wire  between  pegs  on  the  crimper  head 
and  close  handles.  Rust-proof,  light,  durable! 
Save  your  fence  and  you  save  money  —  a  tight 
fence  will  last  longer!  You  get  complete 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  JIM  BROWN  CATALOG 
WITH  OVER  1 5,000  ITEMS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 


JIM  BROWN  STORES,  INC 

Dept.  1001  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


Scores  of  Difficult 
Jobs  QUICKLY  and 


EASILY  with  the 

VISE-GRIP 


WRENCH 


Holding  round-head  . 
carriage  bolt  from  j 
turning 


You  Can 


Genuine  VISE-GRIP,  the  most  sensational  hand  tool 
ever  built,  gives  your  hand  Tremendous  PoweN  LOCKS 
to  work  with  more  than  Ton-Grip!  Does  “impossible" 
jobs  like  magic!  Does  jobs  no  other  tool  can  do!  In¬ 
sist  on  the  genuine  VISE-GRIP.  Only  the  genuine  has 
these  features: 


Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds  all  shapes  with  unbeliev¬ 
able  ease.  Knurled  Jaw  Tips  grip  to  the  very  tip.  Thin 
Nose.  Super  Wire-Cutter. 


With  Cutter . 

7W  — 

7-in.... 

...$2.25 

No. 

low  — 

10-in.. .. 

Without  Cutter _ 

7  C  — 

7-in.. .. 

...  1.85 

No. 

10  C  — 

10-in.... 

...  2.25 

fljso  world  famous  original  model: 

No. 

7  — 

7-in.... 

No. 

10  — 

10-in. . . . 

...  1.95 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  order  direct. 
Postage  paid  if  money  accompanies  order. 


PETERSEN 


DEPT  U-5 


10  TIMES  FASTER  THAN 
HAND  SAWING! 


A  mighty  midget  chain  saw  that  is  small 
in  size  and  cost,  but  BIG  in  Value  and  Per¬ 
formance.  A  Model  1E12  cuts  timber  up  to 
12"  in  diameter  with  one  cut  or  up  to  24" 
in  diameter  with  two  cuts.  WEIGHS  ONLY 
ELEVEN  POUNDS!  Sturdy  universal  electric 
motor  operates  on  standard  115  Volt  AC-DC 
home  current.  Save  time  and  effort  Felling, 
Bucking  and  Limbing  Trees,  Cutting  Fence 
Posts,  Cordwood,  Cross  Ties  and  Firewood. 

$95.00  DELIVERED! 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order. 

FOUNDATION  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

10-11  38  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  RAvenswood  9-0590 


durable  oil  paints 

White,  aluminum,  red,  maroon,  green, 
Si'ay  cream,  brown,  orange,  blue,  buff, 
black,  yellow.  Easy  brushing  on  wood, 
fnetal.  masonry,  outside  or  inside.  Spray- 
I"*®’  f  9al-  cans  $2.95;  5  gal.  buckets 
4  .  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Everything  in 

Painting  materials.  Paints  made  to  order, 
wnte  us  your  needs  and  save  money. 

VERSATILE  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Mfrs.) 

PINE  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG.  ABINGTON.  MASS. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

write  for  big  free  1950  catalog:  tremendous  savings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
"ARTS  COMPANY,  OES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


The  long-smoldering  feud  between 
members  of  the  Congresional  farm 
bloc  finally  broke  out  into  the  open 
late  last  month.  Constant  criticism  of 
Congress  by  President  Truman  for 
its  failure  to  enact  the  Brannan  Plan 
set  off  the  explosion,  but  there  were 
long-standing  tensions  behind  it. 
Truman  has  been  denouncing  Con¬ 
gress  both  in  public  and  in  private 
for  its  failure  to  give  him  the 
Brannan  Plan  in  the  form  of  a  law. 
According  to  the  President,  all 
present  price  support  difficulties  stem 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
the  Brannan,  Plan.  But  repetition  of 
the  presidential  scolding  at  a  con¬ 
ference  last  month  between  .Truman 
and  Congressional  farm  leaders  fi¬ 
nally  snapped  the  nerves  of  Rep. 
Harold  Cooley  (D„  N.  C.). 

Cooley  blew  up,  and  the  blowup 
came  on  top  of  a  number  of  stresses 
and  strains  which  had  long  caused 
coolness  in  the  ranks  of  farm  legis¬ 
lators.  Cooley  said  that  the  Brannan 
Plan  is  dead  for  this  session  at  least 
and  virtually  accused  Secretary 
Brannan  of  mal-administration  of  the 
present  law  in  order  to  get  his  own 
scheme  passed.  Since  an  integral  part 
of  the  Brannan  Plan  involves  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  on  perishable  foods, 
Cooley  snapped  out  that  all  price 
supports  of  any  kind  might  have  to 
be  dropped  on  perishables  or  the  cost 
might  well  wreck  the  entire  price 
support  program. 

Jn  this  statement  Cooley  was 
spreading  salt  in  old  wounds  existing 
between  northern  and  southern  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congressional  farm  bloc. 
Passage  of  the  bill  removing  Federal 
taxes  from  oleomargai’ine  had  opened 
a  gap  between  the  two  groups.  The 
bill  granting  additional  cotton  and 
peanut  acreages,  while  clamping 
down  hard  on  potatoes,  had  made 
matters  much,  worse.  Northerners 
called  it  “peanut  politics,”  which  the 
Southerners  resented  very  much. 

A  fast  reply  came  from  the 
Northerners  in  answer  to  the  Cooley 
blast.  Rep.  August  H.  Andresen  (R., 
Minn.),  representing  an  important 
dairy  area,  charged  that  Cooley  was 
trying  to  abandon  the  rest  of  the 
nation’s  farmers  in  order  to  take  care 
of  southern  agriculture.  He  argued 
that  it  would  be  the  so-called  basic 
crops  (cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  rice, 
wheat  and  corn),  mostly  southern- 
grown,  which  would  wreck  the  price 
support  program. 

Meanwhile,  a  highly-placed  official 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
placed  the  entire  argument  in  its  true 
focus.  He  said  that  “the  two  billion 
dollars  (now  in  the  process  of  being 
granted  by  Congress  for  price  sup¬ 
port  purposes)  may  be  the  last  we’ll 
get.” 

This  is  the  first  real  split  in  the 
ranks  of  the  farm  bloc.  A  few  leaders 
are  working  feverishly  right  now  to 
heal  the  breach.  Most  prominent  of 
these  is  Senator  Milton  Young  (R., 
N.  D.)  who  says  candidly,  “You  vote 
price  supports  on  my  crop  and  I’ll 
vote  price  supports  on  yours.  But  if 
you  vote  against  my  crop  and  I  vote 
against  yours,  then  the  fellow  who 
doesn’t  believe  in  price  supports  at 
all  will  outvote  both  of  us,  and 
neither  of  us  will  get  price  supports 
for  our  crops.” 

This  has  been  a  neat  summation  of 
farm-bloc  philosophy  until  the  past 
few  months.  Now  leaders  like  Young 
are  worried  that,  if  price  support 
money  gets  really  scarce,  the  farm 
bloc  will  take  to  fighting  among  it¬ 
self  for  scraps  instead  of  fighting  for 
more  money  as  a  united  force. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  has  denied  there  was  any¬ 
thing  irregular  in  the  gathering  of  an 
audience  for  his  recent  St.  Paul 
speech  advocating  enactment  of  the 
Brannan  Plan.  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  has  charged  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  that  PMA 
funds  has  been  used  improperly  to 
gather  farmers  from  throughout 
Minnesota  for  the  April  4th  talk. 
Aiken  read  a  letter  sent  out  to  all 
community  committeemen  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  PMA  field  men  come  to 
St.  Paul  on  that  date  and  promising 
up  to  two  days’  salary,  plus  train 
fare  or  a  travel  allowance  of  five 


cents  per  mile  if  the  committeemen 
drove  and  brought  along  others.  The 
meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  agricultural  conser¬ 
vation  program  for  1951.  Said  Aiken: 
“It  would  be  easier  to  condone  .  .  . 
to  a  certain  extent  .  .  .  the  cost  of 
paying  listeners  a  per  diem  and  ex¬ 
penses  to  hear  the  Secretary  speak  if 
he  had  discussed  the  matter  for 
which  the  annual  meeting  .  .  .  was 
called.”  The  Vermont  Republican 
went  on  to  quote  newspaper  accounts 
which,  however,  recorded  the  speech 
as  an  all-out  drive  for  the  Brannan 
Plan.  Also  speaking  was  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D,,  Minn.) 
who  described  the  Hope-Aiken  bill 
as,  ‘a  little  hope  and  lot  of  achin’.” 

Charged  Aiken:  “It  is  clear  that 
the  cost  of  the  meeting  must  have 
been  somewhere  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000.  It  is  not  clear  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from.  The  only 
logical  conclusion  is  that  it  would  be 
taken  from  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment  work.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
$50,000  to  $100,000  spent  in  paying 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  for  an 
audience  to  hear  Secretary  Brannan 
cannot  be  used  for  lime  or  super¬ 
phosphate  ...  or  other  soil-conser¬ 
vation  practices  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.” 

Following  the  lengthy  Aiken 
speech  about  the  incident,  Senator 
Homer  Ferguson  (R.,  Mich.)  took  the 
floor  to  brand  it  a  “clear  violation  of 
the  law.”  He  called  for  prompt  action 
by  the  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 
Brannan,  in  a  later  statement,  said 
that  the  community  committeemen 
work  many  days  in  excess  of  the 
number  for  which  they  are  paid,  and 
that  the  pay  for  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  therefore  did  not  represent  any 
additional  pay  on  the  part  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

American  Farm  Bureau  president 
Allan  B.  Kline  jumped  belatedly  into 
the  big  Congressional  squabble  about 
potatoes.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Allen 
J.  Ellender  (D.,  La.),  he  expressed 
considerable  doubt  that  marketing 
quotas  could  work  on  a  perishable 
commodity  like  potatoes.  Kline  called 
for  60  per  cent  potato  supports, 
coupled  with  perfected  marketing 
agreements  and  orders. 

Farm  Bureau  intervention  appears 
to  have  come  too  late,  though.  And 
last  month’s  developments  indicate 
that,  although  they  disagree  on  this 
subject  as  on  most  others,  both 
Brannan  and  Kline  for  once  will  be 
on  the  losing  side. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
gave  no  more  heed  to  Kline  than  they 
did  to  a  Brannan  plea  for  a  trial  run 
of  production  payments  on  potatoes. 
They  proceeded  to  report  out  a  bill 
involving  strict  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas  with  unheard-of 
high  75  per  cent  of  parity  penalties, 
and  another  unheard-of  provision 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  cut  the  marketing  quotas 
by  20  per  cent  at  any  time  up  until 
actual  harvest  if  growing  conditions 
appear  to  be  so  favorable  as  to 
threaten  greater  -  than  -  anticipated 
production. 

In  its  eagerness  to  end  the  price 
support  problem  created  by  potatoes, 
Congress  appears  to  be  legislating  re¬ 
strictions  not  used  on  any  other  crop. 
Legislatoi's  representing  potato-pro¬ 
ducing  districts  are  boiling  mad. 

❖  ❖  *  ❖  ❖ 

In  succeeding  months,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  dropped 
price  supports  on  hogs  and  poultry. 
Reason  given  is  lack  of  price  support 
money,  as  Congress  delays  in  grant¬ 
ing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  an  extra  two  billion  dollars  in 
loan  authorizations.  No  price  support 
operations  had  ever  actually  been 
undertaken  on  hogs,  though  a  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  in  force  since  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  Small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  turkeys  had  been  bought  in 
order  to  support  prices. 

The  action  on  hogs  and  poultry, 
though  neither  farm  commodity  had 
fiured  much  in  the  price  support 
picture,  has  also  created  tension  be¬ 
tween  segments  of  the  Congressional 
farm  bloc.  Harry  Lando 


Hard  Milkers 


Teat  Strictures 

due  to  bruised  teats, 
scab  teats,  obstructions 

—treat  them  with 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

Medicated 

Teat  Dilators 

CONTAIN  SULFATHIAZOLE  — Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical 
dressings  to  the  teat  canal.  The 
medication  is  IN  the  Dilators. 
They  help  combat  infection  and 
relieve  tension  by  applying  sus¬ 
tained  antiseptic  contact  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE— Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand.  Fit  large  or  small 
teats.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay  in  the  teat. 

Ask  for  DR.  NAYLOR’S  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
Large  Pkg.  $1  (46  Dilators)  Trial  Pkg.  50c  (16  Dilators) 

Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
_  __  cannot  supply  you. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  7,  N.  Y. 


OEPENOABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure -Grip,  Sure -Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are— 
juice-tight,  air-tight  — and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts 
on  new,  3 -Year  Time  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-8,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 

Of  Backaches 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headacheahnd  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

HAND  KNITTING  YARNS 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-E-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO, 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  01  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35e.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service.  Room  5C,  25  N,  George,  York.  Pa. 


- - —  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


M  E  ROTARY  FEED  MILL 

Factory -to-you  —  save  40%.  Precision-built,  parts 
always  available,  standard  6-months  guarantee. 
Capacity  53  lbs.  per  minute  at  3600  RPM.  Only 
$98  —  tractor  power  attachment  $37.50  additional. 
Order  today  I  F.  O.  B. 

M-E  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SO.  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


"RAIN”  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT! 

FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  FIELD  CROPS,  ORCHARDS 


The  staff  of  the  Litchfield  4 -H  Center,  mostly  volunteers:  Front  row  (left 
to  right )  Jacqueline  Capell,  Grace  Collins,  Mrs.  Josephine  Vaill,  Jane  Waldo, 
Henry  A.  Krebser,  county  4 -H  agent  and  camp  director;  Arlene  L.  Martin , 
assistant  director;  Doris  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Marion  Hammer  and  Lois  Minner. 


Why  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  5HUR-RANE  Irrigation  Systems 


A  New  i  ll  Center 

s. 


ENGINEERED  BY  EXPERTS,  backed  by  a  na¬ 
tional  organization.  No  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  is  better  than  the  engineering  plan 
under  which  it  operates.  Shur-Rane 
installations  take  into  consideration: 
(1)  Land  characteristics  (elevation 
and  contours) ,  type  and  depth  of  top 
soil,  and  depth  of  sub-structure.  (2) 
Water  supply.  (3)  Pumping  conditions. 
(4)  Crops.  (5)  Costs — planned  for 
greatest  efficiency  of  power,  manhours, 
water. 

EASIER  TO  USE.  Lightweight  aluminum 
tubing,  valves,  and  couplers.  Easy  to 
assemble  and  disassemble.  Rustproof — 
efficient.  No  leakage  at  low  or  high 


\i 


pressures.  Automatic,  positive  locking, 
non-twisting  couplers.  No  delay  in  de¬ 
livery  or  service. 

Shur-Rane  has  millions  of  feet  of  port¬ 
able  irrigation  now  operating. 

Shur-Rane  pioneered  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  for:  faster  seed  germination, 
water  conservation,  better  dry  or  liquid 
fertilizing,  crop  insurance,  increasing 
production  acreage  available,  soil  con¬ 
servation. 

Learn  how  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Sys¬ 
tems  can  bring  you  greater  yields  and 
larger  profits  with  more  economy. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  ot NEAREST  DEALER 


Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems 
and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

name _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


STANDARD  SMALL^FARM  TRACTORS  £ 
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Plow- 
Seed 
Cultivate' 
Mow  Hay 
Lawns 


|G 

*Y 

v\ 
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Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 


1  &  2  Cylinders 

High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. , 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


beans  as 
by  hand 


PICKS  UP  YOUR 
GENTLY  AS  IF 


JhW&i  WINDROW  PICK-UP 


INNES  INNES  1NNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


BY  EAR  THE  MOST  RQPOLAR 

r/crop/m  the  beam  Area . 

HA  MDLES  H//ALZ)ROW  EVE  ML  Y~ 
Mo  BUA/CR/AJ&,  /YO  SMELL /MG, 
MO  LOS’S  OE BEARS  .  A/ETS 
YOB  MORE  A4A  REE  eA  EL  E 
BEAMS.  30  7040%  L/GHTER, 

cam  be  attached  by  ore 
M/AM  /A/  A  rely  mi/mores. 


R/A/EST 


(pBAL/TY,  YET  DOSES  LESS . 

Shine*  BEAN  WINDROWER 

EOPMIS  A  A/  OM&EL/EVABLY  CLEAM 
A/ /AVE) ROLY.  RL  A  CES  BEAMS  H/GH  A  HD 
DRY,  SAFE  PROM  ROLUMGBY  LV/MD- 

pract/cAlly  EL  /M/MA  T£S  B/SCOLORA  ROM 

AMs  DOCKAGE.  G/VES  YOGA  S/GGER 
CROP  OR ED/BLE  BEAMS  77/AW  EVER 
BEFORE.  SAVES  H/EAR  CM  COMB/HE. 

SEE  YOOR  DEALER.  OR  VVR/TE  * 

Shine*  COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


The  $30,000  Litchfield  County  4-H 
Center  in  northwestern  Connecticut 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  accomplishments  for 
youpg  farm  people  in  the  county 
since  the  4-H  movement  began 
there  35  years  ago. 

The  150-acre  site  in  Warren  not 
only  provides  excellent  camp  facili¬ 
ties  for  4-H’ers,  but  it  is  also  ideal 
for  other  activities  for  the  5,000  4-H 
clubbers  in  Connecticut.  Other 
groups,  like  the  Grange,  volunteer 
fire  departments,  and  county  farm 
bureaus,  plan  to  use  the  center 
which  has  a  50-acre  pond. 

“It  was  the  rural  people  of  Litch¬ 
field  County  who  contributed  to  make 
the  center  possible,”  says  Henry  A. 
Krebser,  county  4-H  Club  agent. 

One  of  the  first  comments  heard 
by  Henry  Krebser  when  he  came 
to  Litchfield  five  years  ago  was  the 
frequent  reminder  that  it  would  be 
“nice”  if  there  was  a  4-H  Center 
in  the  county.  Krebser  knew  that 
some  state  4-H  organizations  had 
camps,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
county  campsite.  He  realized  that  if 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  center  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  he  would  encourage 
the  4-H  members  to  strive  earnestly 
for  the  center. 

Three  years  later,  he  heard  of  the 
Underprivileged  Boys  Club  of  Meri¬ 
den  was  planning  to  sell  its  camp  in 
Warren.  The  organization  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Warren,  about  60  miles 
from  Meriden,  was  too  far  to  trans¬ 
port  campers  and  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  mounted  year  after  year. 

When  Krebser  learned  that  the 
site  could  be  had  for  $30,000,  he 
went  into  action.  He  organized  the 
Litchfield  County  4-H  Foundation 
on  March  25,  1949.  It  is  a  non-profit 
organization  without  capital  stock.  A 
board  of  trustees,  headed  by  three 
bankers,  governs  the  foundation. 

The  trustees  could  have  succeeded 
in  raising  the  $30,000  from  well-to- 
do  farmers  and  businessmen  in  the 
county.  But  Krebser  and  his  asso¬ 


ciates  felt  that  this  enterprise  should 
be  a  rural  people’s  project.  So  the 
700  members  in  the  62  4-H  Clubs 
were  drafted  to  work  in  the  financial 
campaign  in  each  of  the  26  towns  in 
Litchfield  County.  An  adult  solicitor 
headed  the  finance  committee  in 
each  town. 

The  youngsters  contributed  from 
their  4-H  projects’  income.  They  got 
donations  from  their  relatives  and 
neighbors.  They  sponsored  benefit 
activities,  such  as  entertainments, 
food  sales,  scrap  drives,  rummage 
sales,  and  movies. 

Marjorie  Tanner,  the  solicitor  for 
Warren  (population,  328)  accounted 
for  110  contributions  amounting  to 
$1,700.  “We  hit  up  everyone  in  town,” 
says  Miss  Tanner,  a  foundation  trus¬ 
tee. 

The  campaign  opened  in  April, 
1949,  and  by  June,  nearly  1,000 
contributions  were  received,  totaling 
over  $20,000.  This  sum  was  the  down 
payment  for  the  site.  The  purchase 
price  was  considered  ridiculously 
low  in  view  of  the  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  a  recreation  hall,  a  dining  hall 
and  kitchen,  four  bunk-type  cabins, 
infirmary,  two  small  cottages,  and 
other  buildings. 

The  foundation  gave  a  mortgage 
for  $12,500  and  a  note  for  $2,500  to 
cover  the  cost  of  installing  additional 
facilities  and  also  for  new  electrical 
fixtures.  Now  the  trustees  hope  to 
pay  off  the  note  by  the  end  of  1950. 
They  expect  to  pay  at  least  $1,000  a 
year  on  the  mortgage. 

The  campsite  accommodates  60 
boys  and  girls  for  one-week  camp 
periods.  Twenty  adults  are  on  the 
staff.  The  campers  pitch  in  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  many  routines  which  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  handled  by  staffers. 
This  cooperation  cuts  down  expenses. 

Krebser  points  out  that  one  week’s 
camping  is  sufficient  each  Summer 
for  a  4-H’er  because  he  can  not 
afford  to  be  away  longer  from  his 
projects.  Each  camper  pays  $15 
weekly,  two  dollars  of  which  goes 


The  flag-raising  ceremony  starts  morning  activities,  including  pledge  of 
allegiance  and  recitation  of  4-H  pledge. 
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Write  for  details  today 


A  revolutionary 
interior  coating  for 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS.  It’s 
the  greatest  single 
improvement  in  Silo 
construction! 


More  durable 

Less  absorbent 

Free  from  cracks 
and  chipping 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


You  Are  Guaranteed  Sav¬ 
ings  on  Every  Purchase 
From  the  New  240-Page 
JIM  BROWN  CATALOG 

IT’S  PACKED  WITH 

Fence,  Farm  Supplies,  Housewares, 
Garden  Tools  and  Equipment 
Hardware,  Paint  &  Roofing 

• 

61  Years  In  Business! 
Write  Today  For  Your  FREE  Copy! 

BROWN  FENCE  & 
WIRE  DIVISION 

Dept.  432,  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


7*“  SAW 


Finest  gasoline -powered  chain  saw 
for  all  tree  work,  wood  cutting,  etc. 
Weighs  only  25  lbs.,  dovelops  full 
3  hp.  Starts  instantly.  Cuts  in  any 
position  —  take  it  anywhere. 


NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 


$295 

I.  *.  b  l  os 


5-hp  McCulloch  chain 
saw  with  blades  up  to  60  inches. 
Prices  from  $385  to  $42  5. 

Writ •  for  Lltorature 

McCulloch  motors 

CORPORATION 

Us  Angeles  45,  Cali).  •  PeplCR 


FREE-16  PAGE  MANUAL 

*How  To  Make  Money 
from  Farm  Woodlands’* 

Includes  facts  and  figures, 
illustrations,  and  estimating 
tables.  Sent  free  on  request, 
no  obligation.  Write  for  Farm 
Manual  #493. 


Only 


H98 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costa  too  little  to  do  without. 
_  Engines  burn  gasoline  or  ker¬ 
osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world- wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow.  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  EKEE  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  2-077  Garden  St..  Ottawa,  Kan. 


RUPTURE 

RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

A  simple  .  .  .  sturdy  truss  support 
built  nature's  way  by  old  surgical 
appliance  manufacturer.  You  risk 
nothing  .  .  .  relief  or  your  money 
back.  Send  now  for  free  booklet. 
Dept.  R-5,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Prleo  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


to  the  foundation  for  maintenance, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses.  Most 
campers  (they  are  from  10  to  21 
years  old)  pay  their  expenses  from 
their  own  earnings. 

Krebser  has  prospects  of  a  very 
successful  Summer.  Besides  six 
weeks  of  camping,  the  center  will  be 
the  scene  of  over-night  project  tours 
by  Connecticut  4-H  Clubs. 

Revenue  will  be  received  from 
rentals  for  outings,  exhibitions,  fairs, 
etc.,  by  former  4-H  members, 
Granges,  volunteer  fire  departments, 
4-H  Association,  and  Litchfield 
Farm  Bureau. 

Meanwhile,  the  center  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  nursery  and  conser¬ 
vation  work.  Also,  an  arboretum  and 
outdoor  chapel  will  be  developed. 

Krebser,  a  native  of  Vermont,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  4-H  agents.  He  studied  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  for  six  years  at  the 
Universities  of  Vermont  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  After  teaching  one  year  to 
farm  children  at  Brushton,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  appointed  4-H  agent  for  Lewis 
County,  New  York,  a  post  he  held  for 
two  years. 

In  1948,  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  4-H  Club  Agents  which  he 
had  helped  to  organize.  Last  year  he 
was  association  president.  He  is  now 
a  director. 

“It  took  the  center  and  the 
publicity  that  came  with  it  to  make 
4-H  spectacular  in  Litchfield  County,” 
says  Krebser.  “The  center  has  created 
more  interest  in  4-H  among  the 
youngsters  and  the  enrollment  has 
been  going  up.  I  think  the  enrollment 
will  continue  to  swell  because  we 
have  something  good  to  offer.  After 
all,  4-H  activities  are  directed  at  the 
home,  but  camping  lends  another 
fascinating  interest.”  S.  Bologna 

Connecticut 


Harnessing  Nature 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
April  15,  1922 

A  century  ago  most  men  regarded 
the  atmosphere  as  a  soui'ce  of  life  and 
power,  but 'there  their  interest  stop¬ 
ped.  Air  was  a  life  necessity,  and 
the  wind  could  turn  the  sails  of 
rude  windmills,  which,  when  har¬ 
nessed  to  turning  wheels,  gave  power 
for  light  work.  But  no  one  at  that 
time  could'  dream  of  the  wonderful 
mysteries  which  the  atmosphere  was 
to  reveal.  By  means  of  the  light 
engine  man  now  flies  through  the 
air  with  the  speed  of  a  bird — in  fact, 
faster  than  any  bird.  No  one  can  tell 
now  just  what  the  flying  machine 
will  develop  into,  but  we  believe  that 
in  time  aerial  travel  will  become  as 
safe  and  as  common  as  that  on  our 
present  railroads.  The  air  was  ever 
full  of  the  waves  of  sound,  spreading 
out  as  surely  as  the  ripples  on  a  pond 
into  which  a  stone  is  thrown.  For 
ages  civilization  was  held  back  be¬ 
cause  men  and  women  lived  in  lonely 
places  where  they  could  not  com¬ 
municate  with  others.  Now  thousands 
of  homes  are  equipped  with  a  sensi¬ 
tive  mechanical  ear  which  gathers 
these  sound  waves  and  puts  the 
family  in  strange  and  mysterious 
communication  with  distant  and  un¬ 
seen  speakers.  And  the  air  we  breathe 
is  also  becoming  a  great  source  of 
fertilizer  and  food.  Mammoth  mag¬ 
nets,  like  giant  fingers,  tipped  with 
the  lightning,  reach  out  into  the  air 
and  pull  away  its  nitrogen  for  the 
farmer.  And  this  air  is  also  charged 
with  electricity.  We  know  this  from 
the  hideous  power  of  the  lightning 
when  one  cloud  charged  with  the 
electric  current  tosses  its  awful  load 
over  to  another.  Some  day  men  will 
learn  the  secret  of  collecting  this 
tremendous  power  from  the  clouds 
and  harnessing  it  to  do  the  world’s 
work.  We  can  hardly  realize  that 
when  this  is  done  and  utilized  in 
connection  with  the  power  of  the 
ocean  waves,  the  monopoly  of  coal 
and  oil  will  pass  forever.  The  ocean 
and  the  air,  with  their  unlimited 
supplies  of  force,  will  provide  us  with 
heat  and  light  and  power.  These 
things  are  to  come  as  surely  as  other 
great  marvels  have  been  worked  out, 
and  we  think  the  mighty  forces  which 
are  to  be  harnessed  and  directed  will 
eventually  pull  the  great  cities  apart 
and  act  to  develop  the  country.  There 
will  be  in  the  future,  as  the  result 
of  what  is  now  beiong  worked  out, 
a  movement  back  to  the  country 
which  is  to  carry  the  best  the  city 
has  to  offer,  and  take  away  the  worst 
that  the  country  now  endures. 


good  idea! 
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Whatever  your  field  conditions — hilly, 
level,  rocky,  gullied — the  NEW  IDEA 
Side  Hake  takes  them  all  in  steady 
stride.  Rigid  steel-girder  frame  holds 
it  permanently  in  line  at  any  tractor 
speed.  Flexible  4-bar  spiral  reel  yields 
quickly  to  any  obstruction.  Here’s  the 
solid  strength  of  NEW  IDEA  quality 
construction.  Here’s  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  dependable  tedder — always 
ready  when  needed.  Here’s  smoother, 
faster  raking  season  after  season. 


Brand  New! 
New  Idea 
No.  175 
Elevator 

Extra  sturdiness  for  your  heavi¬ 
est  handling  jobs.  Safely  and 
speedily  handles  bales,  bags, 
boxes,  crates,  ear  corn,  small 
grains,  etc.  Body  and  closed  re¬ 
turn  trough  built  of  weather- 
resistant  galvanized  iron.  Per¬ 
forms  efficiently  at  speeds  of 
100  to  140  R.P.M.  on  inclines 
up  to  40  degrees.  Available  in 
lengths  from  26  to  over  50 
feet  —  and  for  operation  with 
gas  engine,  electric  motor  or 
power  take-off.  Many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features. 


And  positive  pick-up  too!  NEW  IDEA 
double-curved  teeth  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  every  crop.  They’re  tough, 
resilient,  quickly  and  easily  detachable. 
No  other  tooth  design  can  match  their 
gentle,  thorough  windrowing  and  ted¬ 
ding.  No  other  rake  can  give  you  this 
plus-performance  feature! 

There  are  many  more  facts  about  NEW 
IDEA  Haying  Machines  that  mean 
money  to  you — how  they  can  safeguard 
feeding  value,  save  you  hours  of  hard 
labor,  boost  your  profits.  Get  them 
first-hand  from  your  friendly  NEW 
IDEA  dealer.  Mail  coupon  for  free 
illustrated  literature. 
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Soil  Conservation — Its 

Mechanics  and  Purposes 


•  Gentler  Handling  •  Faster  Speed 

•  Easier  Work  •Higher  Profits 


FOR  THE  FORD  TRACTOR 

When  hay  is  ready,  be  first  in  the  field  .  .  .  with 
the  Ford  Tractor,  new  Dearborn  Rear  Attached 
Mower  and  new  Dearborn  Heavy  Duty  Side 
Delivery  Rake.  They  get  you  started  in  a  hurry 
with  quick  attaching  and  fast  transport.  Then, 
mowing  and  raking  go  faster  due  to  sturdy  design 
of  these  Dearborn  Implements  for  trouble-free 
operation  and  swift,  easy  handling  by  the  Ford 
Tractor.  There’s  a  big  difference,  and  your  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  will  prove  it  for  you. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


New!  Dearborn  Heavy  Duty  Side 
Delivery  Rake  ( Shown  above ) 

Has  8  ft.  raking  width,  produces  approxi¬ 
mately  30  acres  per  day  of  well  formed, 
quick  drying  windrows  with  stems  out¬ 
side  and  leaves  rolled  inside  the  windrow. 
Gentle  on  hay,  due  to  new  tooth  action 
and  smaller  angle  of  the  reel  to  windrow, 
reduces  hay  travel.  Full  floating  reel 
is  lifted  and  lowered  by  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


Dearborn  Sweep  Rake 

This  well  proved  profit  maker 
sweeps  10  ft.,  6  in.  wide,  lifts  500 
lbs.  by  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control,  dumps  load  by 
lowering  rake  and  backing  tractor. 


New  Dearborn  Rear  Attached 
Mower 

Attached  to  Ford  Tractor  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  detached  in  even  less 
time!  New  drive  reduces  vibration 
to  a  minimum.  Cutter  bar  lifts, 
lowers  by  Ford  Tractor  Touch  Con¬ 
trol;  releases  if  obstruction  is  hit. 


Since  its  inception  in  1946,  The 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Districts  has  expanded  from  a 
small  group  to  an  organization  repre¬ 
senting  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
entire  United  States  and  its  great 
Territories  who  have  banded  together 
to  achieve  a  conservation  program 
for  the  nation.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Soil  Conservation  District  Super¬ 
visors,  over  600,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
operate  their  land  so  as  to  conserve 
soil  and  water.  This  is  tremendously 
significant.  Contrast  this  to  methods 
used  in  England  during  and  after  the 
recent  war  when  landowners  were 
told  by  their  government  how  they 
must  use  their  land.  Compare  this  to 
the  ideas  of  those  who  believe  that 
we  farmers  can  be  bribed  to  use  our 
land  in  the  manner  that  bureaucrats 
may  choose  to  dictate. 

It  is  because  of  this  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  our  American 
farmers  to  achieve  the  important  goal 
of  making  the  wisest  use  of  our  re¬ 
newable  resources,  that  I  sincerely 
believe  that  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts  represent  the  democratic  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  grave  problem  that  we 
must  squarely  face.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Districts  in  all  48  States 
and  several  Territories  is  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  our  nation. 

During  the  past  12  years,  farmers 
in  every  State  have  demanded  that 
Districts  be  formed  to  help  them  con¬ 
serve  their  soil  and  water.  There  are 
2,081  Districts  functioning  today  and 
all  have  excellent  records  of  progress 
behind  them.  There  is,  however,  still 
much  to  be  done  and  much  that  we 
will  do  through  Soil  Conservation 
Districts. 

Before  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
can  function  at  peak  efficiency,  it  is 
necessary,  and  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  nation  be  made  to  real¬ 
ize  that  each  one  has  a  stake  in  this 
serious  problem  of  conserving  our  re¬ 
newable  natural  resources.  There  has 
been  much  said  within  the  past  few 
years  about  the  danger  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  increasing  and  our  agricultural 
lands  shrinking  to  the  point  where, 
in  the  forseeable  future,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  enough  food  and 
fibre  for  our  people.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  take  steps  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

To  accomplish  our  objective,  we 
must  first  have  the  support  and  back¬ 
ing  of  everyone,  in  addition  to  ma¬ 
terial  support  from  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments.  This  material 
support  from  government  is  a  sound 
investment  because  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  farmers  increase 
yields  and  earnings  when  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  land.  Thus,  owners  and 
operators  of  land  have  higher  earn¬ 
ings  and  pay  more  into  Federal  and 
State  treasuries  through  income  taxes 


More  on  the  Tree  Swallow 

E.  A.  W.’s  article  on  the  tree  swal¬ 
low  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
March  4,  1950  was  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  because  I,  too,  enjoy  watching 
these  little  blue-green,  sometimes 
iridiscent  birds.  I  believe  they  are 
the  only  swallows  in  the  East  with 
such  pure  white  underparts;  hence 
they  are  unmistakable.  They  build  in 
our  bird  houses  on  poles  12  or  15 
feet  high  not  far  from  our  home, 
about  75  feet  to  be  exact. 

I  wish  to  tell  E.  A.  W.  that  if 
white  feathers  are  strewn  near  the 
post  when  they  are  building,  they 
will  be  used  to  line  the  nest,  as  1 
discovered  last  Summer.  Having  read 
that  they  have  a  great  preference  for 
white  feathers,  going  long  distances 
to  obtain  them,  I  spread  some  at  the 
base  of  the  pole  when  I  judged  the 
nest  must  be  nearly  finished.  “Mrs. 
Tree  Swallow”  sat  in  the  opening  of 
the  bird  house  and  watched  me  with 
interest.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished 
strewing  the  feathers  and  had  with¬ 
drawn  a  little  to  observe  her,  she 
swooped  down  and  on  the  wing  be¬ 
gan  to  gather  the  feathers  and  take 
them  up  to  the  nest.  She  continued 
until  every  feather  was  gone  and 
when  my  husband  cleaned  out  the 
bird  house  last  Fall,  he  found  the 
little  nest  built  of  grasses,  cosily  lined 
with  the  white  feathers. 

Also  in  the  nest-building  season. 


than  they  did  before.  In  addition,  in¬ 
vestment  of  public  funds  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  great  job  of  conservation 
does  more  than  increase  immediate 
revenue.  The  conservation  of  our 
land  secures  the  tax  base — the  land. 

All  of  us  have  been  taught  in  our 
schools  that  the  United  States  is  a 
land  of  unlimited  resources.  This  is 
definitely  not  true.  We  must  counter¬ 
act  this  impression  and  develop  a 
new  philosophy  of  land  ownership. 
We  have  always  believed  that,  when 
land  was  owned  in  fee  simple,  it  was 
the  owner’s  right  to  do  with  it  as  he 
wished.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  we  develop  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  trusteeship  of  the  land  and 
convince  each  owner,  now  and  in  the 
future,  that  “With  the  right  to  own 
goes  the  duty  to  conserve.”  We  must 
impress  on  owners  and  users  of  land 
that  it  is  their  duty  as  trustees  to  see 
to  it  that  the  life  tenant  receives  a 
fair  income  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  their  trust, 
the  succeeding  owners,  receive  the 
capital  of  the  trust  in  an  improved 
condition. 

In  the  past  20  years,  great  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  new 
science  of  land  use.  Our  nation  leads 
the  world  in  this  development  that 
has  come  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  Experiment  Stations,  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers.  The  combination 
and  coordination  of  the  fields  of 
agronomy,  biology,  engineering,  fores¬ 
try,  hydrology,  soils  technology  and 
many  others  have  opened  a  wide  ap¬ 
proach  to  proper  land  use  and  man¬ 
agement  of  water.  It  is  now  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  get  this  new  science  of 
proper  land  use  and  water  manage¬ 
ment  applied  to  every  acre  of  land 
in  America.  In  getting  the  new  sci¬ 
ence  applied  to  every  acre,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  splendid  tra¬ 
ditions  of  democracy  that  have  been 
built  in  our  country  during  the  past 
300  years. 

The  Soil  Conservation  District  way 
is  the  democratic  way  to  get  conser¬ 
vation  applied  to  the  land.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Districts  are  not  compli¬ 
cated;  they  are  simply  organizations 
of  farmers  dedicated  to  saving  the 
land.  They  are  established  under 
state  laws  to  coordinate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to 
plan  conservation  for  and  apply  it 
to  the  land  in  an  orderly,  efficient 
manner.  Through  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
have  endowed  themselves  with  a 
philosophy  of  trusteeship  can  volun¬ 
teer  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
improve  the  land  entrusted  to  them. 
Thus  we  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
having  to  do  this  tremendous  job  by 
mandatory  legislation  and  we  will 
not  succumb  to  the  temptations  of 
being  bribed  to  use  our  land  proper¬ 
ly.  Kent  Leavitt 


I  saw  a  flock  of  three  swallows 
swoop  down  to  examine  some  cotton 
I  had  placed  for  the  cedar  waxwings. 
As  soon  as  the  swallows  saw  that  it 
was  cotton  instead  of  white  feathers, 
they  dropped  it  and  flew  away. 

Later  in  the  Summer  I  was  very 
fortunate  to  discover  a  pair  of  large 
pileated  woodpeckers  stripping  the 
bark  from  a  dead  hickory  tree  in  the 
woods  nearby,  probably  hunting  for 
ants.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  these  shy  birds,  and  I  would 
have  missed  them  at  that  time,  had 
my  attention  not  been  attracted  by 
the  noise  the  tearing  bark  made. 
They  took  off  as  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  me. 

We  live  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  and 
in  the  midst  of  ice,  snowbanks  and 
blizzards,  I  am  looking  hopefully 
ahead  to  the  return  of  our  summer 
friends.  Meanwhile  we  are  main¬ 
taining  a  feeding  station  for  chicka¬ 
dees,  nuthatches,  juncos  and  blue 
jays  —  with  an  occasional  grey 
squirrel.  m.  t.  s. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Persian  philosopher  being  asked 
by  what  method  he  had  acquired  so 
much  knowledge,  answered,  “By  not 
being  prevented  by  shame  from  ask¬ 
ing  questions  when  I  was  ignorant.” 
—  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan. 
10,  1850. 


BUY  ON 

PROOF 


See  0?<vidt7fuzct<vi  decUe% 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  mak¬ 
ing  hay  with  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dear¬ 
born  Implements.  Drop  in  or  phone  him! 


MEANS  LESS  WORK. 
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Home  Built  Freezer  Unit 

Many  rural  dwellers  now  have 
their  own  home  food  freezers,  while 
others  escape  canning  by  taking  their 
vegetables,  fruits  and  meats  to  their 
community’s  freeze  locker  plant. 
Each  method  has  its  own  advantages. 
The  handy  features  of  both  methods 
have  been  combined  by  Theodore 
Miller  of  East  Morris,  Conn. 

In  a  basement  corner  of  his  trim 
little  house,  he  replaced  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  root  cellar  with  his  own 
family  sized  cold  storage  plant.  It 
consists  of  a  walk-in  chilling  room 
and  adjoining  deep-freeze  cabinet. 
The  cost,  including  that  for  the  freezer 
compressor  unit  he  bought,  was  no 
more  than  the  price  for  a  large,  farm 
type  freezer  of  less  capacity  and 
without  the  chiller  adantages. 

While  he  was  at  it,  Mr.  Miller  saw 
to  it  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
elbow  room.  The  walk-in  chiller, 
where  temperatures  are  kept  be¬ 
tween  32  and  40  degrees  F.,  is  74 
inches  high,  four  feet  wide  and  deep. 
There  is  room  for  two  bushels  of 
apples  or  tomatoes  on  the  floor,  for 
hanging  hams  or  a  whole  hog,  and 


Photo.  —  E.  Gilman 
In  her  roomy  cooler,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Miller,  East  Morris,  Conn.,  hands  over 
from  the  freezer  corn-on-cob  and 
chicken-in- stockinette  that  husband 
wants  for  dinner.  Mr.  Miller  built  this 
home  freezer  plant  in  a  basement 
corner  of  their  home. 

perhaps  a  deer,  if  lucky.  Inside  the 
chiller,  another  insulated  door  opens 
into  the  freezer  itself,  where  deep 
freeze  temperatures  are  kept  be¬ 
tween  five  and  10  degrees  below 
zero.  Its  inside  measurements,  in 
inches,  are  32x46,  and  65  high.  After 
subtracting  some  space  taken  by 
shelves  and  freezing  plates,  there  is 
room  for  an  enviable  supply  of  food: 
various  meats,  a  pillar  of  roaster 
chickens  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a 
couple  hundred  quarts  of  vegetables 
and  berries,  90  frozen  ears  of  corn, 
and  so  forth. 

“My  family  of  five  always  yearned 
in  the  Winter  for  corn-on-the-cob,” 
says  Mrs.  Miller.  “Now  they  have  it, 
and  with  less  work  for  me  too.”  She 
also  has  room  for  some  experiment¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  she  has  found  that 
canned  tomato  juice  isn’t'  as  tasty  as 
the  fresh  juice  frozen  in  paper  milk 
containers.  Also  into  the  freezer  go 
tomatoes,  already  sliced.  So  do  extra 
loaves  of  bread. 

In  building  his  unit,  Mr.  Miller 
was  carrying  on  what  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  tradition  in  Litchfield 
County,  which  has  long  pioneered 
with  home  freezing  methods.  Much  of 
this  is  credited  to  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Moss,  who  retired  four  years  ago  as 
the  county’s  Home  Demorustration 
Agent,  and  now  lives  near  Win¬ 
chester.  In  her  25  years  of  service, 
she  did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
freezing  of  food. 

With  their  unit,  the  Millers  are 
able,  twice  over,  to  get  the  most  out 
of  their  food  budget.  First  comes  pro¬ 
ducing  much  of  the  food  themselves. 
Mr.  Miller’s  work  is  in  the  nearby 
viillage  of  Litchfield,  but  his  hobby 
is  producing  as  much  as  possible  on 
his  own  place.  He  not  only  raises 
vegetables  and  fruit,  but  has  added  a 
few  pigs;  and  his  younger  son, 
Donald,  adds  to  the  larder  with  his 
4-H  project,  which  is  raising  lambs. 
Producing  food  is  only  the  first  step. 
The  second  one,  taken  care  of  by 
the  cold-storage  plant,  is  preserving 
that  food,  year  round,  at  highest  nu¬ 
tritive  value. 

Actually,  he  says,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  complicated  about  building  such 


a  plant.  However,  there  must  be 
enough  free  air  space  outside  its 
walls  to  take  care  of  moisture  con¬ 
densation.  The  plant  juts  out  into 
the  basement,  with  only  its  rear  wall 
set  directly  against  a  basement  wall. 
Essentially,  it  is  a  structure  of  cinder 
blocks  with  cork  insulation.  The  floor 
of  the  chiller  room  was  made  by 
pouring  two  inches  of  cement  on  top 
of  crushed  stone,  adding  four  inches 
of  cork  and  two  more  of  cement. 
After  cinder  blocks  were  erected, 
they  were  given  a  thin  coat  of 
plaster  to  make  them  less  porous, 
then  cemented  snugly  to  the  cork 
with  construction  asphalt.  This  cork, 
lining  the  inside  of  the  chiller,  is 
four  inches  thick  and  coated  with 
emulsion.  The  same  method  was  used 
for  building  the  quick  freeze  com¬ 
partment  except  that,  here,  the  cork 
is  six  inches  thick.  The  ceiling  is  cork 
two  inches  thick,  covered  by  vapor- 
proof  paper  and  then  with  eight 
inches  of  mica  pellets  which  fill  the 
remaining  space  around  floor  joists 
above. 

Aside  from  storing  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  and  varieties  of  food  than  an 
ordinary  freezer  can,  the  unit  has 
other  advantages  which  have  made 
Mrs.  Miller  happy  about  the  way  the 
project  has  worked  out.  It  saves  trips 
she  formerly  had  to  make  to  the 
village  locker  plant.  The  chilling 
room  is  ideal  for  curing  home  pro¬ 
duced  meat.  And  she  has  what 
amounts  to  a  spare  refrigerator 
where  all  sorts  of  things  can  be 
popped  in.  William  Gilman 


BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 
with  the  NEW  2JUBEAN 

Hydro-control  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM! 


BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 

Even  application  of  spray  over  uneven  ground  can  now  be  yours  with 
the  John  Bean  hydro-control  Right- Way  boom.  You  regulate  the  height 
of  either  the  inner  or  outer  section  of  the  boom,  while  spraying  over  un¬ 
dulating  ground,  with  a  simple  hydro-control  that  operates  from  the  tractor 
hydraulic  system.  This  same  control  helps  the  operator  fold  the  boom  in 
position  and  control  assures  efficient  application. 

LESS  FIELD  TRAVEL,  FASTER  COVERAGE 

You  spray  28  rows  at  a  time  with  the  Right -Way  boom,  always  turning 
te  the  right  at  the  fence.  Getting  coverage  in  the  corners  and  angles  of 
the  field  is  much  easier  and  you  reduce  tractor  travel  through  the  crop, 
cutting  drive-through  damage  to  a  minimum.  You  can  spray  faster  and 
better,  and  give  your  crops  the  protection  they  need  and  deserve  with  a 
John  Bean  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM.  Write  now  for  new  Right-Way  Catalog! 


John  BEAN 
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Lansing  4,  Michigan 


Cheese  Profits,  No  Matter 
Where 

I  hope  you  won’t  mind  if  I  add  a 
bit  more  confusion  to  the  letter 
headed  “This  Confusing  World,” 
signed  by  Mrs.  E.  M.,  appearing  in 
your  March  4  issue. 

Mrs.  E.  M.,  of  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  asks:  “Who  makes  the  cheese 
for  the  people  of  Wisconsin?”  I  am 
here  in  Wisconsin  and  only  this 
morning  I  sent  to  New  York  State 
for  some  aged  Herkimer  County 
Cheddar.  During  the  war  “York 
State”  cheese  disappeared  from  our 
markets.  Having  acquired  a  hold  over 
hankering  for  the  tangy  Herkimer 
variety,  I  fell  easy  prey  to  a  nifty 
direct  mail  solicitation.  I  hope  the 
folks  back  there  in  the  land  of  my 
forebears  don’t  let  me  down.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  E.  M.  wants  the  mild 
stuff  while  I  don’t  mind  a  few 
“skippers.” 

Mrs.  E.  M.  can  get  some  mighty 
fancy  mild  cheese  if  she  will  write 
the  Plymouth  Cheese  Company  of 
Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  and  ask  for  a 
four  pound  cut  of  very,  very  mild 
cheddar.  That  won’t  exactly  square 
things  up  because  Mrs.  E.  M.  will  be 
paying  $4.00  while  I  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  about  50  cents  more  for  the 
Herkimer  label.  Maybe  I’d  better 
write  to  Publisher’s  Desk.  r.  g.  g. 

Wisconsin 

[Ed.  —  Apparently,  regardless  of 
where  the  cheese  is  made,  New  York 
or  Wisconsin,  the  cheese  manufac¬ 
turers  are  sure  to  get  their  price  — 
upwards  of  $1.00  a  pound  for  cheddar 
cheese.  And  the  raw  product  doesn’t 
cost  them  more  than  25  cents!] 

Court  Upholds  Right  of 
Cows  on  Highways 

Farmers  and  their  cows  have  a 
right  to  use  the  State  roads  of 
Connecticut,  according  to  a  recent 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
in  overruling  a  lower  cburt  which 
had  given  damages  to  a  motorist 
whose  automobile  was  in  collision 
with  a  cow  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Justice  Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 
former  Governor,  in  commenting  on 
the  court’s  ruling,  said  in  part:  “It  is 
the  common  experience  of  one  who 
drives  about  rural  Connecticut  to  see 
cows  in  large  and  small  numbers 
being  driven  across  or  along  our 
roads.  Our  highways,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  open  to  the  use  of  all, 
including  farmers  with  their  cows.” 

Baldwin  declared  further  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  require  farmers 
to  lead  each  cow  with  a  halter.  He 
noted  that  the  cow  in  this  case  was 
“gentle  in  disposition”  and  “heavy 
with  calf,”  and  added  that  the  farmer, 
Heldigarde  Halliwell  of  Madison,  had 
taken  “reasonable  care”  to  prevent 
her  tangling  with  traffic. 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  filed  by 
one  of  the  four  judges,  Justice 
Newell  Jennings  declared  that  the 
cow  ran  into  the  car  and  therefore 
the  motorist  was  not  to  blame,  w.e.h. 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


zit  vtuf  Ctt  a. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


BALANCED 

TRACTION 


$129.00 

and  <ifi 

FACTORY  PRICE 

1  ’/a  to  3  H.P. 

FULL  LINE  OF 

IMPLEMENTS 

SEND  For  Complete 
Information  TODAY 

1000’S  OF  CHIEFS  USED  DAILY 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  t.001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  to  J4  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


Try  DR.  BARRON’S 
New  FOOT 


LIKE  WALKIN6 

Do  your  faet  hurt  OH  K 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES.  CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS.  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  sore,  painful, 
burning  spots  on  soles  of  your  feet — help  support 
WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot  and  body  shocks. 
Also  ease  pressure  on  foot  nerves,  help  relieve 
BACKACHES  and  RHEUMATIC-LIKE  pains  due 
to  weak  arches.  So  light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from 
HEEL  TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonderful 
tired,  aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes; 

Callouses  have  disappeared  .  .  arches  are  now 
strong  as  ever  .  .  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” 
— T.  S.,  Commerce.  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY! 
Pay  postman  $1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or 
send  $1.98.  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE 
AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief 
FREE — Dr.  Barron’s  extra  "FOOT  HEALTH  AO- 
VICE"  sent  free  with  order,  to  help  keep  your 
feet  healthy.  Order  by  mail  NOW' 

ORTHO,  INC.,  DEPT.  5F 
2700  Broadway,  New  York  25.  N.  Y. © 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples,  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  S3  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Beltifig  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


^mme^^yuend  elevators 

-GEARED  TO  POWER  FARMING 


Big  capacity  PORTABLE  ELEVATORS,  built  to  handle  today's 
large  hybrid  crops,  are  made  of  copper  alloy  galvanized 
steel  that  is  rust-proof  in  any  climate  or  weather — double- 
“X”  trussed,  bridge-style  construction  in  each  section. 
Special  tempered,  stretchless  chain  that  can’t  break.  Self¬ 
aligning  bearings  throughout.  Precision  machined  port¬ 
able  elevators  that  are  rigid,  durable  and  failure-proof. 
Engineered  by  one  of  America’s  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  grain  handling  farm  equipment. 


Underleg  derrick 
raises  with 
tractor  power. 


Handles 
grain  or 
baled  hay. 


LOW,  EXTRA 
WIDE  BIG 
CAPACITY  FEEDER 


Easy  to  move  and  store; 


Sm  your  Farmer’s  Frieid  Dealer  or  write  for  literature  and  prices  on  complete  line  of  portable  elevators. 

G  &  D  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Framed  With  N-A-X  Alloy 
Steel,-  The  Quonset  24  Special 
Sets  a  NeW  Standard  in  Farm 
Building  Value!  f  , ' 


* Patented  and  produced  by  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation 

The  use  of  a  stronger,  tougher  steel  for 
frame  members  has  simplified  construc¬ 
tion  and  reduced  costs  to  the  point  where 
this  new  Stran-Steel  building  value  can 
be  offered  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

And  its  low  first-cost  isn’t  the  only  sav¬ 
ings!  Because  there  are  fewer  framing 
members  in  the  Quonset  24  Special  the 
owner  can  expect  faster  erection  and 
lower  erection  costs. 

Ask  your  Quonset  dealer  about  the 
proved  advantages  of  this  new 
Quonset.  Ask  about  its  multi-purpose 
usefulness,  its  great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  its  high  resistance  to  weather 
and  corrosion.  Unquestionably  the 
Quonset  24  Special  is  America’s 
greatest  value  in  farm  buildings. 

^ t0^ 

•flex 

sffi  YOW  j 


NOW 3  new  Quonset 
at  a  New  Low  Price! 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

Mechanic  Street 
Amenia,  New  York 
Shelp  &  Warner 
24  River  Street 
Amsterdam,  New  York 
Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc. 

2  Park  Avenue 

Albany,  New  York 

Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp, 

73  Franklin 
Batavia,  New  York 
August  Feine  &  Sons 
140  Terrace 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Camden  Shipbldg.  &  Marine  Ry.  Co. 
31  Main  Street 
Camden,  Maine 

New  England  Trawler  Equip.  Co. 
Eastern  Avenue 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Profile  Bldg.  Co. 

261  South  Main  St. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Workman  Eng.  Co. 

34  Park  Street 
Essex  Jet.,  Vermont 

Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp. 
71  Water  Street 
Fredonia,  New  York 

Hartford  Cement  Co. 

45  Granby  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Island  Dock,  Inc. 

Kingston,  New  York 

Waldvogel  Brothers 
17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Newburgh,  New  York 


Morse  Constr.  Co. 
Kirkland  Avenue 
Clinton,  New  York 


Guest  Brothers 
Muller  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  horse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


G.  M.  Owens  and  Sons 
Bronson  Street 
Painted  Post,  New  York 

Dock  &  Coal  Company 
29  Clinton 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 

Rochester  Steel  Prods.  Co. 
1945  East  Avenue 
Rochester,  New  York 

Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp. 
4615  South  Salina  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Stran-Steel  and  Quonset 
Reo-  US.  Pat.  Off. 


Too  Much  Milk=  Too  Low  a  Price 

Today  dairy  farmers  should  think  cheap  surplus  milk.  Thus  in  the  past 
twice  before  embarking  on  any  pro-  10  months  about  47.3  per  cent  of  the 
gram  to  regain  lost  incomes  by  in-  total  milk  pooled  has  been  sold  for 
creasing  milk  production.  There  is  fluid  use  while  an  additional  36.7 
evidence  to  indicate  that  many  farm-  per  cent  has  been  manufactured, 
ers  are  attempting  to  offset  sagging  While  the  price  paid  under  Federal 
milk  prices  by  putting  on  more  cows  Order  No.  27  for  fluid  Class  I-A  milk 
and  increasing  their  production  of  sold  in  New  York  has  averaged  $5.11 
milk.  Such  action  can  only  make  during  this  time,  farmers  have  re¬ 
conditions  in  the  New  York  milkshed  ceived  only  an  average  price  of  $2.78 
worse.  The  primary  cause  bf  the  for  surplus  milk  which  was  manu- 
dairy  farmers’  difficulties  today  is  factured.  The  present  increase  in 
overproduction.  Any  program  or  production  and  any  additional  in¬ 
policy  which  increases  the  already  creases  can  only  add  to  the  36.7  per 
distressing  surplus  of  milk  can  only  cent  already  manufactured  at  a  price 
work  to  dairy  farmers’  disadvantage  of  $2.78  and  lower  the  blend  price 
individually  or  collectively.  accordingly. 

Dairy  farmers  in  this  milkshed  re-  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one 
ceived  approximately  20  per  cent  less  can  produce  milk  for  $2.78  under 
for  their  milk  in  1949  than  in  1948.  existing  conditions.  Thus  dairy  farrn- 
This  hard  fact  means  that  a  dairy  ers  should  be  very  hesitant  about 
farmer’s  income  shrank  to  about  80  increasing  production  and  further- 
per  cent  in  1949 — that  is,  if  he  pro-  more  should  give  careful  thought  to 
duced  about  the  same  volume  of  milk  any  feasible  program  which  will  aid 
as  in  1948.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  in  adjusting  their  production  of  milk 
of  producing  this  milk  has  remained  in  line  with  the  demand  for  it.  We 
high,  with  no  drop  in  cost  compara-  have  seen  the  miners  deliberately  ad- 
ble  to  that  received  for  milk.  Thus  a  just  their  supply  of  coal  to  the  de¬ 
drop  of  almost  $20  out  of  every  $100  mand  for  it  by  curtailing  their  work 
has  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  any  week,  with  the  resultant  decrease  in 
profit  margins  for  many  farmers.  In  the  output  of  coal.  We  have  seen  the 
spite  of  the  fact  that  16  per  cent  more  same  adjustment  indirectly  made  in 
milk  was  produced  in  1949  than  in  other  industries  through  strikes.  The 
1948  in  the  New  York  milkshed,  the  nature  of  dairy  farming  is,  however, 
total  dollar  value  was  nine  per  cent  considerably  different  from  that  of 
less  than  that  paid  to  farmers  in  1948.  the  coal  industry,  although  the  needs 
In  December  1948  farmers  produced  are  apparently  the  same, 
only  79  per  cent  as  much  milk  as  In  any  event  dairy  farmers  should 
they  did  in  1949 — yet  they  received  be  hesitant  to  increase  cow  numbers 
3.4  per  cent  more  for  it.  In  January  at  this  time;  should  in  fact  cull  poor 
of  this  year  22.5  per  cent  more  milk  cows  and  sell  them  for  beef.  For  the 
was  produced  than  a  year  ago  —  yet  dairy  farmer,  selling  poor  cows  at 
farmers  received  only  two  per  cent  the  present  time  is  almost  like  “eat- 
in  ore  dollars  for  their  milk  than  they  ing  your  cake  and  having  it  too.” 
did  in  January  1949.  In  February  Dairy  farmers  could  “eat  their  cake” 
1950  production  was  up  21.38  per  by  selling  for  beef  the  poorest  cow 
cent,  but  dollar  return  increased  only  out  of  every  10  in  their  herds.  The 
three  per  cent.  In  March  19.25  per  cent  elimination  of  every  tenth  cow  would 
more  milk  was  produced  than  a  year  do  much  to  improve  the  blend  price, 
ago,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  only  inasmuch  as  any  reduction  in  out- 
3.4  per  cent  in  dollar  return.  put  of  milk  would  reduce  the  per- 

This  increase  in  production  was  centage  going  into  surplus  at  a  low 
primarily  due  to  two  factors  —  1.  An  price  and  thereby  raise  the  percent- 
increase  in  the  number  of  dairies  age  going  into  fluid  at  a  very  much 
supplying  the  milkshed  —  4,172  more  higher  price,  thus  raising  the  blend 
than  a  year  ago.  2.  An  increase  in  the  price.  Any  decrease  in  production 
production  per  day  per  dairy  of  34  will  raise  the  price  the  producer  re¬ 
pounds,  setting  the  all-time  record  ceives  for  milk,  while  any  increase 
for  March  of  405  pounds  of  milk  per  in  production  can  only  lower  the 
day  per  dairy  for  the  49,854  pro^  blend  price  further.  Having  “eaten 
ducers  supplying  the  New  York  milk-  his  cake,”  the  average  dairyman  will 
shed.  “have  it  too”  because  the  weeding 

All  of  these  conditions  only  serve  out  from  his  herd  of  low  producing 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  this  milk-  cows  will  raise  his  average  pro¬ 
shed  and  surrounding  markets  are  duction  per  cow.  While  helping  to 
suffering  from  an  overabundance  of  reduce  the  surplus  of  milk,  the 
milk  and  that  the  greater  the  pro-  efficiency  of  the  dairy  will  be  im- 
duction  of  milk,  the  lower  the  price  proved  because  more  milk  will  be 
to  farmers.  produced  by  fewer  cows,  which,  in 

Although  farmers  in  the  New  York  the  case  of  most  dairy  farmers,  will 
milkshed  feel  they  are  producing  mean  a  lower  cost  of  producing  milk, 
milk  primarily  for  fluid  sale  in  New  Thus,  by  disposing  of  a  substantial 
York  City,  the  actual  utilization  number  of  low  producers,  the  blend 
figures  indicate  that  this  is  scarcely  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
the  case  any  more.  In  the  past  year  milk  will  be  raised  and  the  cost  of 
there  was  fluid  demand  in  New  York  producing  it  will  be  lowered. 

City  for  only  one  out  of  every  two  Thus  a  practical,  relatively  pain- 
quarts  marketed  and  at  the  same  less  means  for  dairy  farmers  to  re¬ 
time  more  than  one  quart  out  of  gain  at  least  a  part  of  the  missing 
every  three  was  manufactured  as  milk  dollar  is  proposed.  In  addition, 


The  dairy  herd  at  Cornell  is  one  of  the  best  college  herds  in  the  United 
States.  Visitors  and  dairymen  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  desirable  type  of  their  favorite  breeds  as  well  as  obtain 
valuable  information  concerning  their  feed,  care  and  management.  Cows, 
such  as  this  superior  Holstein,  Cornell  Pledge  Colie,  are  the  kind  that  pay 
out  at  the  pail  by  combining  excellence  of  form  and  function. 
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any  adjustment  tending  to  bring  the 
supply  of  milk  closer  to  the  demand 
for  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
dealers’  respect  for  milk  and  for  the 
producers  of  it.  This,  in  turn,  would 
create  fluid  and  surplus  prices  more 
favorable  to  farmers  and  would  in¬ 
sure  that  many  low  volume  country 
milk  receiving  stations  that  are 
handy  for  farmers  would  be  kept 
open. 

Dairy  farmers  should  not  overlook 
the  possibility  of  consuming  more 
milk  at  home  on  the'  farm,  principally 
in  the  feeding  and  raising  of  calves. 
During  the  period  when  milk  was 
high  in  price,  many  farmers  became 
accustomed  to  feeding  milk  substi¬ 
tutes  to  calves  and  putting  them  on 
the  market  at  an  early  age.  Today, 
with  the  price  of  milk  where  it  is, 
many  farmers  would  do  well  to  raise 
larger  better  finished  calves  by  using 
whole  milk.  Any  milk  fed  or  other¬ 
wise  utilized  on  the  farm  would  be 
that  much  less  surplus  diluting  the 
blend  price  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
$3.00  per  hundred.  Many  farmers 
would  also  do  well  to  reconsider  the 
indiscriminate  raising  of  replace¬ 
ment  heifers.  The  tendency  has  be¬ 
come  altogether  too  common  to  raise 
all  the  heifer  calves  that  have  any 
promise  of  becoming  fairly  good 
cows.  With  veal  and  beef  prices  firm 
and  feed  high  in  cost,  farmers  would 
do  well  to  exercise  the  same  critical 
view  of  their  replacements  as  they 
should  be  using  on  their  mature 
cows. 

As  we  are  now  entering  the  period 
of  flush  summer  production,  it  would 
be  wise  to  consider  making  this  milk 
almost  wholly  on  pasture  since 
pasture  is  the  cheapest  feed  available 
to  farmers.  There  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that,  with  extremely  low 
milk  prices  in  prospect  ($3.39  esti¬ 
mated  for  April  probably  dropping  to 
around  $3.00  in  June)  and  compara¬ 
tively  high  feed  prices  likely,  milk 
would  be  produced  more  economi¬ 
cally  by  most  farmers  if  they  fed  a 
minimum  of  grain.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  most  satisfactory  to  use  any 
grain  fed  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
fall  production  in  the  best  cows. 
Pasture  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
food  for  a  dairy  cow  and  this  summer 
would  be  an  excellent  time  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
consider  fertilization  and  liming  of 
existing  pastures  and  the  planting  of 
temporary  pastures  to  assure  a 
supply  of  cheap  feed  throughout  the 
Summer.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  improving  hay  and  silage 
supplies,  since  they  are  the  cheapest 
source  of  feed  for  fall  and  winter 
production.  In  short,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  pasture,  the  hay  and 
the  silage  produced  this  summer  will 
to  a  very  large  extent  determine  the 
individual  farmer’s  cost  of  producing 
milk  in  the  months  ahead. 

Cows  should  be  bred  promptly  in 
order  to  avoid  long  lactation  periods, 
thus  insuring  a  larger  volume  of  milk 
per  cow  over  a  shorter  period  of  time 
with  a  greater  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion  resulting.  When  milk  was  in 
short  supply,  there  may  have  been 
some  tendency  to  overstock  and 
overexpand  the  dairy  enterprise  with 


resultant  inefficiencies.  Today  the 
tendency  should  be  toward  fewer 
cows,  better  fed  and  cared  for,  which 
can  only  result  in  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  Obviously  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  in  view  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  dairy  farm  conditions  in  the 
Northeast.  However,  the  wide-awake 
dairyman  will  keep  himself  well- 
informed  as  to  new  developments  and 
adopt  those  that  have  a  place  in  his 
farming  program.  Improved  pasture, 
silage  and  hay;  artificial  breeding; 
good  management  practices;  less  de¬ 
pendence  on  purchased  feeds,  and 
sound  judgment — all  of  these  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
milk  production  —  the  only  possible 
way  for  dairy  farmers  to  recoup  their 
losses  and  keep  more  dollars  com¬ 
ing  in  than  going  out. 

The  squeeze  between  the  high  cost 
of  producing  milk  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  price  received  for  it  is 
serious  indeed.  Overabundant  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  is  not  the  answer. 
When  a  man  falls  overboard,  he  tries 
to  get  out  of  the  water — not  swallow 
the  ocean.  c.  H.  R. 

Pennsylvania 


An  Experience  With  Milk 

In  1941  I  was  in  robust  health.  I 
went  to  work  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
After  about  two  years  there  my 
health  gradually  failed  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason;  just  a  growing  nerv¬ 
ous  exhaustion  which  finally  left  me 
unfit  to  perform  my  work.  I  resigned 
my  position  and  returned  home. 

Before  leaving  home,  we  had  been 
using  certified  raw  milk.  I  was  drink¬ 
ing  about  three  fourths  of  a  quart 
per  day.  After  returning  home,  we 
got  milk’ from  a  different  dealer.  We 
had  pasteurized  milk  as  we  had  in 
Pittsfield.  Because  my  health  was 
getting  worse,  my  wife  one  day 
suggested  that  I  try  raw  milk  to  find 
out  if  the  milk  would  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  We  contacted  our  old  dealer 
and  I  tried  the  raw  milk.  In  a  week 
I  began  to  feel  better.  In  three  weeks 
I  had  a  new  outlook  on  life.  In  six 
weeks  I  went  to  work  again. 

About  two  years  later,  our  dealer 
stopped  handling  raw  milk.  We  didn’t 
know  it.  About  a  year  later,  my 
health  again  went  to  pieces.  I  didn’t 
think  about  the  milk.  The  other  inci¬ 
dent  had  been  forgotten.  I  finally 
found  that  milk  was  the  cause.  I 


switched  to  raw  milk.  In  a  few  weeks 
I  was  back  in  the  harness  like  a  new 
man.  Now  I  have  to  drive  once  a 
week  9%  miles  and  get  a  week’s 
supply  of  raw  milk.  It’s  a  long  haul 
but  it  is  worth  the  difference. 

I  wonder  how  many  cases  of  nerv¬ 
ous  breakdown  are  traceable  to  milk 
pasteurization.  The  things  doctors 
sneer  at  today  are  accepted  to¬ 
morrow.  When  mushrooms  cured  my 
wife  of  cancer  16  years  ago,  they 
said  “Pooh,  pooh!”  Now  they  talk 
differently.  w.  b.  t. 


New  Holstein  Production 
Record 

A  New  York  State  production 
record  has  been  made  by  a  registered 
Holstein  cow  owned  by  Harden 
Farms  in  Camden,  N.  Y.  The  new 
champion  is  Rolling  Knoll  Mistress 
Triune,  milked  three  times  daily  in 
the  ten-months’  division,  with  the 
production  of  807  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  from  22,944  pounds  of  milk. 

Qualifications  for  the  ten-months’ 
division  of  the  Advanced  Registry  in¬ 
clude  special  calving  requirements  in 
addition  to  high  production  records. 


The  nice  Berkshire  brood  sows  belong 
to  George  Clark,  Couder sport,  Pa. 
Started  originally  as  a  4-H  project, 
young  Clark  has  gradually  built  up 
his  herd.  He  is  now  in  a  farm, 
partnership  with  his  father. 


Feed  PURINA  CALF  STARTENA 
and  have  Big,  Rangy  Heifers 
by  4  months 

Do  you  like  to  raise  big,  heavy-milking,  long-living  cows? 

When  you  follow  the  Purina  Calf  Plan,  you  can  see  the  cows 
you  want  already  developing  by  the  time  your  calves  are  4 
months  old.  Here’s  why: 

Calf  Startena  is  a  carefully  blended  dry  feed  that  takes  the 
place  of  all  but  15  to  20  gallons  of  the  milk  or  gruel  usually 
fed.  It  is  concentrated  and  very  tasty  .  .  .  gets  more  actual 
food  solids  into  calves  than  they  could  possibly  get  from 
many  times  more  milk  or  gruel,  which  are  mostly  water. 

A  test  on  one  or  two  calves  will  quickly  show  you  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Get  Calf  Startena  from  your  Checkerboard  Dealer.  Takes 
only  300  to  400  lbs.  per  calf,  so  it  costs  only  half  as  much  to 
feed  as  milk. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


WATCH 
BEAUTENA 
GROW 
in  your 
PURINA  DEALER’S 
STORE 


PURINA 

stAtena 
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Another  Jackpot  for  Milk  Dealers 

\X/  HATEVER  doubts  there  may  have  been 
»  »  about  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
and  fair  farm  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
are  now  thoroughly  resolved  by  the  reports 
of  1949  operations  of  the  two  largest  milk 
■  companies  —  National  Dairy  and  Borden.  It 
is  becoming  monotonous  to  read  that,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  profits  of  both 
companies  increase  every  year,  and  last  year 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  banner  profits  year  for  both 
companies,  even  though  dollar  sales  were  less. 
Neither  company,  in  its  entire  history,  ever 
made  more  money. 

National  Dairy’s  profit,  before  taxes  and 
depreciation,  was  $80,312,853,  up  $18,000,000, 
30  per  cent  above  1948  profit.  This  was  on  sales 
of  $897,675,545,  as  compared  with  1948  sales 
of  $986,403,723.  Borden’s  profit,  also  before 
taxes  and  depreciation,  was  $52,442,281,  as 
compared  with  $45,246,244  profit  in  1948  —  an 
increase  of  15%  per  cent. 

It  is  significant  that  1949  sales  of  both 
National  Dairy  and  Borden  were  practically 
even  with  1947  sales,  whereas  1949  profits, 
before  taxes  and  depreciation,  were  much 
higher  —  44  per  cent  in  the  case  of  National 
Dairy,  20  per  cent  for  Borden. 

The  net  profit  of  the  two  companies  for  the 
past  three  years,  after  taxes  and  depreciation, 
is  as  follows: 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 
Products  Corp.  Company 

1949  $33,258,853  $21,890,479 

1948  $25,358,546  $19,179,247 

1947  $23,159,391  $19,793,276 

Salaries  paid  during  1948  by  National  Dairy 
and  Borden,  and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
were  as  follows  (1949  salaries  not  yet  avail¬ 
able)  : 

BORDEN  COMPANY  —  1948 


about.  In  1949  National  Dairy  increased  its 
annual  dividend  to  $2.20  per  share  from  $1.80 
in  1948.  The  stock  is  now  paying  at  an  annual 
late  of  $2.40  per  share.  Borden’s  dividend  — 
$1.80  in  1945,  $2.25  in  1946,  $2.55  in  1947  and 

1948,  was  boosted  to  $2.70  last  year. 

To  one  not  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  milk  business,  it  must  seem  strange 
that  all  these  extra  bonanzas  were  reaped 
in  by  these  big  milk  dealers  during 
a  year  of  declining  farm  prices,  declining  re¬ 
tail  prices  and  declining  sales.  Yet  a 
few  minutes’  work  with  paper  and  pencil 
makes  the  contrast  even  more  startling. 
The  fluid  milk  price  to  farmers  dropped  22 
per  cent  below  the  1948  level,  and  the  butter- 
fat  price  dropped  27  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  retail  fluid  milk  prices  to  consumers 
were  reduced  only  eight  per  cent.  In  1949  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  fluid  milk 
dollar  was  60  cents,  62  cents  in  1948;  of  the 
consumer’s  butter  dollar,  72  cents  in  1949,  76 
cents  in  1948;  of  the  consumer’s  cheese  dollar, 
58  cents  in  1949,  62  cents  in  1948;  and  of  the 
consumer’s  evaporated  milk  dollar,  46  cents  in 

1949,  52  cents  in  1948.  As  g  result,  milk 
company  net  profits  soared  —  31.1  per  cent 
higher  for  National  Dairy  and  14.2  per  cent 
for  Borden.  National  Dairy’s  net  worth  in¬ 
creased  23  per  cent  in  one  year  with  profits, 
before  taxes  and  depreciation,  representing  a 
153  per  cent  return  on  capital;  Borden’s  net 
worth  increased  6.8  per  cent  in  the  same  period 
with  profits,  similarly  figured,  representing  a 
79  per  cent  return  on  capital. 

Other  smaller  dealers  were  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  Beatrice  Foods  boosted  its  profit 
33.8  per  cent,  Carnation  Milk  Company  34.6 
per  cent,  Foremost  Dairies  56  per  cent,  and 
Philadelphia  Dairy  Products  58.7  per  cent. 

The  reason?  A  drastically  lowered  farm 
price  for  manufacturing  milk  with  little,  if 
any,  comparable  drop  in  the  retail  price  for 
manufactured  milk  products.  Otherwise,  why 
would  National  Dairy  have  built  two  new 
cheese  plants  and  one  new  ice  cream  plant 
last  year,  or  be  arranging  for  the  construction 
of  two  more  ice  cream  factories  this  year? 
Although  Borden  is  not  duplicating  this  effort, 
perhaps  because  of  its  larger  salaries  to  execu¬ 
tives,  its  president  admits  that  Borden’s  1949 
manufacturing  operations  “made  a  marked 
improvement  in  profit.” 

The  answer?  One  partial  solution  to  the 
present  unfair  producer-dealer  profit  com¬ 
parison  would  be  to  fix  a  higher  producer 
price  on  manufacturing  milk.  It  is  high  time 
that  Washington  acted  on  this.  The  Elmira 
hearing  on  Class  III  milk  prices  was  held  three 
months  ago  and,  as  yet,  not  even  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  decision  has  been  forthfoming.  With  the 
flush  period  about  to  break,  dairymen  would 
like  to  know  how  much  longer  they  must 
wait  —  not  for  relief,  but  for  a  fair  and  just 
price  for  their  milk  that  presently  finds  its 
way  into  the  excessively  profitable  dealer- 
manipulated  manufacturing  channels. 
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the  same  time  that  the  slaughter  rate  in 
western  plants  was  doubling,  the  production 
rate  of  such  animals  increased  only  one-third. 

Northeastern  farmers  and  consumers  should 
also  consider  the  significant  fact  that  the 
saturation  point  for  meat  production  in  the 
West  has  almost  been  reached,  in  terms  of 
animal  grazing  units.  At  the  same  time,  the 
production  of  meat  producing  animals  in  the 
East  has  continuously  lagged  far  behind  their 
slaughter  requirements.  These  combined  con¬ 
ditions  are  the  basic  reasons  for  the  continued 
high  prices  of  beef,  lamb  and  mutton,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  East.  Pork  production  is  not 
controlled  by  grass  land  and  the  possible 
rapidity  of  pig  increases  makes  changes  in 
their  numbers  more  easily  accomplished.  Last 
year’s  big  pig  crop,  combined  with  a  large 
Spring  farrowing  this  year,  has  consequently 
resulted  in  an  overproduction  of  pork  with 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

The  reason  that  more  cattle  and  sheep  are 
being  fattened  and  killed  locally  in  the  West 
is  that  the  population  of  the  Western  States 
has  risen  by  almost  two-thirds  since  1925,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  advance.  Then,  too, 
there  has  been  a  great  surplus  of  corn  raised 
in  the  corn  belt  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
it  has  been  more  profitable  to  sell  it  on  the 
hoof  in  the  form  of  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs 
than  to  ship  it  East  as  grain. 

The  effect  of  this  changing  pattern  on  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  will  be  permanent  and  far 
reaching.  It  will  mean  a  continued  and  prob¬ 
ably  increased  demand  for  eastern  grown  and 
fattened  meat  animals,  especially  beef  and 
lambs.  The  increased  trend  for  the  western 
farmer  and  rancher  to  fatten  their  home  raised 
animals  means  that  they  will  compete  more 
and  more  with  the  East  for  corn  grown  in  the 
corn  belt  States.  '  Therefore,  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  will  need  to  raise  more  home  grown 
grain  in  order  to  avoid  a  price  squeeze  for 
their  feeding  requirements.  With  ample  home 
grown  grain  supplies  provided  for,  the  out¬ 
look  for  raising  and  fattening  good  quality 
beef  cattle  and  lambs  in  the  Northeast  can  be 
■very  favorable. 


The  Changing  Livestock  Trend 


Milk  License  Law  Amended 

TT  is  nice  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
*  Anderson-Demo  Bill  to  amend  Section 
258-c,  the  milk  dealer  licensing  law,  has  been 
signed  by  Governor  Dewey  and  is  now  the 
law  of  the  State. 

Until  now,  when  an  individual,  cooperative 
or  corporation  desired  to  go  into  the  milk 
business,  a  license  had  to  be  procured  from  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  no 
such  license  would  be  issued  until  and  unless 
the  applicant  could  establish  eligibility,  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  commissioner,  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Now,  with  the  Anderson-Demo  amend¬ 
ment,  the  commissioner  must  issue  a  license 
unless  he  can  show  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  applicant  is  not  entitled  to 
a  license. 


Theodore  G.  Montague . $133,065.00 

Harold  W.  Comfort .  76,800.00 

William  H.  Marcussen .  57,500.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  11  other  directors _  175,980.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  10  officers  (not 

directors)  .  326,700.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  50  persons  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year . 1,351,821.00 

Contributions  by  Company  to  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  Plan  .  299,019.00 


$2,420,885.00 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants .  $135,998.00 

Milbank,  Tweed,  Hope  &  Hadley,  N.  Y.  attorneys  115,500.00 
Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  California  attorneys  21,275.00 
Sidley,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Harper,  Chicago 

attorneys  .  33,380.00 

A.  C.  Nielsen  &  Co.,  market  analysts .  146,363.00 

The  Austin  Co.,  engineering  service . 20,600.00 


$2,894,001.00 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP.  —  1948 

L  A.  Van  Bomel  .  $150,620.00 

John  A.  Kraft  .  100,540.00 

G.  C,  Pound  .  90,400.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  19  other  directors. . .  671,515.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  5  officers  (not 

directors)  .  96,550.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  employees  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year .  68,133.00 

Contribution  by  Company  as  premiums  to  Re¬ 
tirement  Annuity  Fund .  70,274.00 


$1,248,032.00 

Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.,  accountants .  154,750.00 

Gilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman,  attorneys .  10,000.00 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as  fiscal  agent .  6,015.00 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  fees  as  transfer  agent..  32,422.00 


$1,451,219.00 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  1948 
salaries  were  the  highest  ever  paid  by  either 
company. 

Nor  do  stockholders  have  much  to  complain 


ATRIP  through  the  western  and  central 
western  part  of  the  United  States  will 
convince  anyone  that  highly  important 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  Ever  since  the  West  was  won  and  its 
great  grazing  areas  were  made  available  for 
the  production  of  meat,  the  basic  program  has 
been  to  grow  beef,  lamb  and  mutton  on  grass, 
and  then  ship  them  to  the  corn  belt  and  east¬ 
ern  farms  for  fattening.  This  historic  pattern 
is  now  rapidly  being  altered. 

While  it  is  true’  that  ranchers  and  corn  belt 
farmers  are  continuing  to  ship  a  considerable 
number  of  their  animals  to  eastern  markets  for 
slaughter,  more  and  more  of  them  are  being 
fattened  for  local  consumption.  On  our  recent 
trip  through  this  area  we  were  impressed  with 
the  predominance  of  fat  cattle  in  the  stock- 
yard  slaughter  pens,  all  of  which  had  been 
fattened  locally.  Our  observations  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  recent  marketings  studies  conducted 
by  the  USDA.  Among  the  most  striking  of 
these  findings  is  the  increase  in  slaughter  by 
western  packing  plants  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  During  this  period  of  time  livestock 
slaughter  in  western  plants  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  100  per  cent,  while  the  slaughter 
of  meat  animals  in  all  other  sections  combined 
has  advanced  by  only  about  20  per  cent.  At 


It  would  have  been  better  if  Section  258-c 
were  completely  stripped  of  its  monopolistic 
restrictions,  instead  of  tackling  the  problem, 
as  has  been  done,  on  a  burden  of  proof  basis. 
The  new  law  is,  however,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  since  it  places  a  procedural  curb  on 
the  commissioner’s  dictatorial  powers.  In 
view  of  the  consistent  opposition  by  milk 
dealers,  the  State  Agriculture  Department, 
and  the  Governor  himself  to  any  change  in 
this  law,  however  slight,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  any  effective 
opposition  this  year.  Pessimistic  as  they  now 
are  over  the  state  of  milk  affairs,  producers 
are  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  question  any 
tavors,  even  small  ones.  They  are  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  the  amended  Section  258-c 
will  result  in  a  more  equitable  administration 
of  the  milk  licensing  laws. 


Brevities 

“For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even 
in  this;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
—  Gal.  5:14. 

The  most  deceiving  thing  about  an  automobile 
is  that  it  looks  so  safe,  especially  when  standing. 
But  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  or  more,  it  is 
just  about  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world 
today. 
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Junior  Farmers 


The  following  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  received  medals  on  Kiwanis 
Achievement  Day  in  Syracuse: 
Windsor  Abbot,  Bald  wins  ville;  Louis 
Anguish,  Manlius;  Nancy  Clark, 
Bald  wins  ville;  Joan  Deline  and  Ruth 
Deline,  Cazenovia;  Clara  Hay,  Bald- 
wins ville;  Ginger  Hill,  Elbridge;  Paul 
Hudson,  Syracuse;  Joan  Kinyon, 
Marietta;  John  Kinyon,  Marietta;  J. 
Harold  Klosheim,  Jr.,  Cicero;  Robert 
McIntyre,  Baldwins  ville;  Roger 
Moore,  Cazenovia;  Jean  Dombo,  Ned- 
row;  Rita  Hallas,  Florence  Hawkins 
and  Margaret  Hawkins,  Marietta; 
Richard  Moss,  Jamesville;  Beverly 
Reddick,  Clay;  Willard  Schwarting, 
Syracuse;  Clarence  Silfer,  East  Syra¬ 
cuse;  Patricia  Ann  Smith,  Manlius; 
Jane  Snow,  Cazenovia;  Peter  Yuhas, 
Manlius. 

After  nine  years  of  dairy  4-H  Club 
work,  Margaret  Lane,  Ballston  Spa, 
Saratoga  County  has  developed  a 
herd  of  11  head  of  Guernsey  cattle, 
and  was  recently  awarded  the  New 
York  State  4-H  Guernsey  project 
championship.  Margaret’s  record  as  a 
4-H  leader,  judge,  record  keeper,  ex¬ 
hibitor  and  demonstrator  is  seldom 
equalled.  While  she  has  experienced 
several  reverses  by  the  loss  of  cattle, 
she  has  continued  her  work  diligent¬ 
ly.  Last  Spring  she  sold  three  heifers 
for  a  total  of  $775.  In  1946  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  of  excellence  in  dis¬ 
trict  4-H  dairy  demonstrational  work. 
Neither  has  she  limited  her  work  en¬ 
tirely  to  dairying.  Her  achievements 
have  been  equally  as  impressive  in 
home  making  projects,  soil  conser¬ 
vation,  poultry  and  swine  feeding 
work.  She  is  a  good  student  of 
Guernsey  pedigrees,  and  always  finds 
time  to  assist  the  younger  members 
of  her  community  with  their  pro¬ 
jects.  Since  she  became  a  club  mem¬ 
ber,  the  use  of  such  practices  as  calf- 
hood  vaccination,  DHI  work  and  the 
improvement  of  pastures,  has  become 
a  part  of  her  regular  activities. 


An  event  of  interest  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  4-H  Club  girl  members  will  be 
the  girls’  teen  tour,  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Old  Sturbridge  Village  near 
Sturbridge  on  June  3.  This  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  old  New  England  village  with 
stores,  shops  and  meeting  places 
carefully  preserved  or  restored. 
There  is  special  interest  for  4-H 
members  in  the  crafts  shops.  Located 
as  it  is  near  the  center  of  the  State, 
it  will  be  possible  for  all  to  go  and 
return  the  same  day.  There  will 
necessarily  be  a  limited  number  per 
county.  The  county  club  agents  will 
have  further  information  as  it  be¬ 
comes  available. 

The  attention  of  Massachusetts  4-H 
Club  members  is  called  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1950,  which  is  the  date  when 
all  permanent  records  should  be  in 
the  county  4-H  office  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  participation  in  state 
and  national  contests.  This  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  now  because  it  is  a  little  earlier 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
sending  their  records  in.  Since  this 
covers  the  records  for  all  years  that 
the  members  have  been  enrolled,  the 
fact  that  the  1950  record  may  not 
yet  be  complete  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  The  work  for  the  present 
year  should  be  included  up  to  the 


date  that  the  record  is  submitted 
September  1.  It  is  strongly  urged  that 
every  member  who  has  completed 
two  or  more  years  fill  out  one  of  the 
permanen^record  forms  so  that  the 
leader  may  have  a  ready  reference  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  local. 
Blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
local  county  club  agent. 


The  4-H  Clubs  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  are  pioneering  in  the 
diversification  of  Aroostook  farming. 
Club  members  in  the  Caribou  area 
last  season  completed  an  experi¬ 
mental  project  for  the  growing  of 
cauliflower  and  broccoli.  To  find  crops 
that  will  yield  satisfactorily,  and  not 
interfere  with  harvest  periods  for 
potatoes  and  peas,  remains  a  major 
problem.  An  improvement  plan  for 
the  production  of  hogs  is  also  on  the 
4-H  Clubs’  agenda.  The  Aroostook 
Federation  of  Farmers  has  contri¬ 
buted  10  registered  purebred  hogs  to 
members  of  the  Caribou  4-H  Club. 

Several  clubs  in  Franklin  County 
had  their  programs  of  work  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  receive  a  silver 
dollar  for  their  efforts.  These  silver 
dollar  clubs  were:  Mosher  Hill  Mt. 
Viewers,  Erna  Mosher,  leader;  No. 
Chesterville  Hustlers,  Frances  Fuller; 
Fairbanks  Skillful  Workers,  Helen 
Gay;  Avon  Happy  Valley,  Vera  Flagg; 
East  Wilton  Girls,  May  Noyes; 
Phillips  Willing  Workers,  Zelda 
Harnden;  County  Beef  Boosters, 
Hollis  Smith;  Stones  Corner  Pine 
Tree,  Robert  Pike;  Stones  Corner 
Can-Do,  Lorraine  Pike;  Fairbanks 
American  Eagles,  Lewis  Wade. 

In  the  Knox-Lincoln  County  4-H 
Club  in  Maine,  Avis  Cammon  is  the 
newly  elected  assistant  leader  of  the 
Warren  Wonder  Workers  4-H  Club. 
This  is  Avis’  sixth  year  as  a  club 
member  and  her  first  year  as  a 
senior  in  club  work.  Other  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  assistant  leaders  of  their 
respective  clubs  are:  Gwendolyn  Nor¬ 
wood  of  Alford’s  Lake  Club  of  Hope; 
Esther  Hart  and  Faustina  Gushee  of 
Appleton  Boosters;  Edith  Hunt  and 
Marita  Butler  of  Thomaston  Tip  Top; 
Allan  Martin  of  Coggan’s  Hill  in 
Union;  Irving  Lufkin,  Jr.  of  Eager 
Beavers. of  East  Warren;  and  Clinton 
Jewett,  Jr.  of  Whitefield. 

Appleton  Boosters  4-H  Club,  lead¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Shelia  Hart,  reports  that 
recreation  meetings  are  being  held 
the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  at 
the  Community  Hall.  Fifty  boys  and 
girls  attended  the  last  meeting.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Pease  of  Hope,  who  attended 
Recreation  Camp  at  Lovell  last 
Spring,  teaches  two  or  three  new  folk 
dances  at  each  meeting.  Four-H 
Clubs  from  other  communities  are 
invited  as  special  guests. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Conant  of  Oxford  County, 
suggests  that  it  might  be  well  for 
boys  showing  dairy  and  baby  beef 
animals  at  the  fairs,  to  enroll  in 
woodworking  as  well.  Says  Mr. 
Conant,  “At  Eastern  States  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  had  boxes  painted 
in  4-H  colors  (green)  with  their 
name  and  address  in  white.  These 
boxes  were  about  18x18x36  inches  in 
size.  The  use  of  these  boxes  made  the 
animal  quarters  a  neat,  attractive 
looking  place  and  was  much  easier 
to  keep  clean.  They  were  also  help¬ 
ful  for  visitors  there.”  Clinton 
Conant  made  one  of  these  boxes.  The 
box  is  light,  easy  to  handle  and  is 
equipped  with  catch  and  padlock. 

D. 


For  MASTITIS 

use  the  drug  with 
the  broadest  activity 

AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT 


Cut  milk  losses  from  staphylococcic  and  streptococcic  mas¬ 
titis  with  aureomycin,  famous  as  the  antibiotic  with  the 
broadest  activity  in  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Ointment  For  Udder  Infu¬ 
sion  Lederle  is  rapidly  becoming  the  chosen  treatment  for 
mastitis  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  infected  cows  that 


are  quickly  returned  to  production  of  salable  milk. 

Try  Aureomycin  Ointment— you  will  find  it 

•  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  PENICILLIN 

•  FLOWS  FREELY  AND  SPREADS  RAPIDLY  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UDDER 

•  ACTIVE  FOR  MORE  THAN  48  HOURS 

•  WILL  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  REGULAR  MILKING  HOURS 

•  COMBINES  SAFETY  WITH  EFFECTIVENESS- 
FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  PACKAGE  LITERATURE 


•  PACKAGED  READY  TO  USE 

•  EASY  TO  USE,  WITH  SMALL  ROLLED-IN  INFUSION  TIP 

•  REQUIRES  NO  SYRINGE  OR  MILK  TUBE 


For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  For  Udder  Infusion  and  best  management  practices 
and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection, 
consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

USE-  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  ALSO  FOR  PREVENTION 
OF  MASTITIC  INFECTIONS 


Making  top  quality  baby  beef  is  the  preference  in  4-H  Club  work  of  Ernest 
Avery  (15),  Stafford  Springs,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  shown  with  his  Here¬ 
ford  steer  which  won  the  reserve  championship  at  the  Tolland  County  Fair 
last  year.  This  steer  weighed  970  pounds  and  placed  well  up  on  the  list  at  the 
1949  Eastern  States  Exposition,  selling  at  43  cents  a  pound  liveweight. 


When  obvious  injuries  to  the  udder  or  teat  occur,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  this  ointment  locally  to  the  wound  and  at 
the  same  time  to  infuse  each  quarter  so  affected  with  one 
full  tube  of  Aureomycin  Ointment  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  mastitic  infections. 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


Cyanamid 


COMPANY 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 


Name 

Town _ 

C  minty 

State 
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★  Only  properly  cooled  milk 
is  Quality  Milk 

W^stindhouse 

M'/fcCoo/ers 


NEW 


EZ does- IT 

MOIST 


'■'RR-W-R  R 

'■  :  X 


Save  Time  and  Energy— 

Now  anyone  can  hoist  heavy 
milk  cans  without  strain  or 
aches.  Just  hook  up  can, 
turn  the  crank  ...  up  and 
into  the  Cooler  goes  the  can. 
Self-locking  ...  no  danger 
of  slipping.  Cable  is  rugged, 
galvanized  woven  wire  for 
heavy  loads,  long  life.  A 
new  accessory  for  any 
Westinghouse  Milk  Cooler. 


NEW 


POLAR  COLD 
BOOSTER  SPRAY— 

Another  new  accessory  for 
Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers. 
Floods  continuous  icy  spray 
over  can  necks  when  less 
than  normal  loads  are  cool¬ 
ed.  Circulates  80  gallons  per 
minute  for  quick,  efficient, 
neck-high  cooling,  regard¬ 
less  of  water  level  or  cabi¬ 
net  loading. 

SEE  THESE  NEW  ACCESSORIES  AND 
WESTINGHOUSE  MILK  COOLERS  AT  YOUR 
WESTINGHOUSE  DEALER  TODAY 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  Citias  •  Offices  Everywhere 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Next  winter’s 
pork  supply  will 
largely  be  influ¬ 
enced,  as  always, 
by  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farrowed 
spring  pigs  which  are  saved.  The  total 
number  of  saved  pigs  from  fall  litters 
also  has  an  influence  but,  on  the 
average,  there  are  between  35  and  40 
per  cent  fewer  pigs  brought  to  wean¬ 
ing  time  in  the  Fall.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  farm  work  is  not  so 
pressing  in  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  as  it  is  in  the  Fall.  Available 
feed  is  often  a  problem  for  fall 
farrowed  pigs  which  are  winter  fat¬ 
tened,  while  with  spring  litters  the 
pork  producer  knows  that  the  brood 
sow  and  her  pigs  can  at  least  sub¬ 
sist  on  good  pasture  alone  for  quite 
some  time.  Another  factor  favorable 
to  spring  farrowed  pigs  is  that  their 
gains  and  growth  on  pasture  are 
more  cheaply  and  efficiently  made 
than  those  produced  with  winter  fed 
pigs.  Consequently  farmers  are  more 


Next  Winter’s  Pork 

/  By  R.  W.  Duck 


Supply 


confused  with  blue  vitriol  (copper 
sulfate)  which  is  poisonous  when  fed 
in  any  appreciable  amounts.  Any 
drug  store  can  supply  needed 
amounts  of  a  commercial  feeding 
grade  of  copperas,  which  is  just  as 
good,  and  cheaper  than  a  purified 
form. 

The  recommended  amount  to  feed 
is  one-half  pound  of  copperas  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  each  100  pounds 
of  feed.  In  order  to  get  a  homogene¬ 
ous  mixture,  first  mix  the  half-pound 
of  copperas  with  about  one  quart  of 
the  dry  hog  feed,  then  mix  this  with 
10  pounds  of  feed,  and  finally  mix 
this  with  the  remaining  feed.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  follow  this  feeding 
formula  throughout  thfe  pregnancy 
period  of  all  sows  when  they  are  con¬ 
fined  in  pens.  If  pregnant  sows  are 


toms  of  rickets 
by  swollen 
legs  and  backs, 


healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  as  a  result  of 
this  suggested  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Pig  Rickets 
Visible  symp- 
are  manifested 
joints,  crooked 
poor  gains  and 


growth  and  a  general  lack  of  thrift. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated 
that  sub-clinical  cases  are  much 
more  common  and  these  are  demon¬ 
strated  by  lowered  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gains.  At  least  three 
things  must  be  properly  supplied  in 
order  to  prevent  and  cure  rickets  — 
calicum,  phosphorus  and  vitamin  D, 
all  in  constant  and  adequate  amounts 
in  order  to  promote  optimum  health. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally,  with  mineral  intake  com¬ 
pletely  controlled,  that  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  calcium  and  phosphorus  is  of 
no  practical  significance  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  as  long  as  plenty  of  each 
is  furnished.  However,  swine  tests  at 
both  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  have 
shown  that  a  calcium-phosphorus 
ratio  of  not  less  than  one  and  a 
quarter  to  one,  nor  higher  than  two 
and  a  half  to  one,  is  the  most  efficient 
in  controlling  rickets  in  swine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  though, 
that  these  were  carefully  controlled 
experiments  for  mineral  intake,  and 
that  on  all  farms  the  ratio  and 
amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
vary  a  great  deal  in  grain  as  well 
as  hay;  even  the  mineral  content  of 
water  will  vary  considerably  from 
farm  to  farm.  Therefore,  the  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  of  steamed  bone  meal 
alone  to  swine,  with  its  average  ratio 
of  about  two  parts  calcium  to  each 
one  of  phosphorus,  is  not  adequate 
for  calcium  under  all  circumstances. 
Variations  in  the  grain,  pasture  and 
hay  fed  may,  and  often  does,  make  it 
advisable  to  raise  the  calcium  con¬ 
tent  of  the  mineral  mixture  fed  to 
swine.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  need  of  additional  calcium 

Fast  gaining,  market  topping  fat  hogs  are  produced  by  deep  bodied,  thick  ^  >v!u?nS  H  *hate  a11 

fleshed  brood  sows,  such  as  this  registered  Duroc  sow  owned  by  Allen  H.  ■  me  if-  Pro!'e-irl  ;t^€cls  are  llke~ 
Post,  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  This  sow  was  grand  champion  Duroc  isf  r,e  a“' h  in  phosphorus 
sow  at  the  1949  New  York  State  Fair.  content  as  compared  with  calcium 


inclined  to  breed  a  larger  number  of 
their  sows  and  gilts  for  spring 
farrowing. 

Based  on  an  estimated  spring  pig 
crop  this  year  of  some  63  million 
head,  the  total  pig  crop  saved  will 
approximate  100  million  pigs.  This 
compares  with  a  total  of  somewhat 
over  96  million  pigs  for  the  past  year, 
and  with  an  average  of  about  86,000,- 
000  pigs  for  the  last  five  years.  More 
pork  should  therefore  be  available 
for  retail,  meat  counters  during  1950 
and  1951  with  resultant  lower  prices 
for  live  hogs  than  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  few  years.  To  the  hog  man 
it  means  that  he  should  save  as  many 
pigs  as  possible  from  this  spring’s 
litters;  the  more  pigs  saved  and 
weaned,  the  lower  is  their  overhead 
cost  per  head.  It  will  also  be  advis¬ 
able  to  fatten  them  to  market  weights 
of  about  200  pounds  and  sell  them  as 
soon  as  possible  this  Fall. 

Prevention  of  Anemia 

The  three  most  common  and  im¬ 
portant  ailments  of  little  pigs  are 
anemia,  rickets  and  worms,  but  not 
necessarily  in  that  order  on  every 
farm.  All  these  afflictions  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  at  relatively  small  cost  and 
trouble  by  proper  feed,  care  and 
management.  Recent  experimental 
work  at  the  North  Dakota  Station 
shows  that  when  brood  sows  have 
been  confined  during  pregnancy  to 
pens  having  either  board  or  concrete 
floors,  they  usually  produce  pigs  that 
are  anemic  at  birth.  Such  pigs  are 
also  lighter  weight  at  birth  and  not 
as  active  and  healthy  as  they  should 
be.  Consequently  they  are  more  li¬ 
able  to  be  sluggish  and  get  chilled,  or 
injured  by  being  trampled  and  laid 
on.  In  the  North  Dakota  tests,  when 
pregnant  sows  were  fed  small 
amounts  of  copperas  (iron  sulfate) 
mixed  with  their  feed,  the  pig  death 
loss  from  these  sows  was  under  10 
per  cent  up  to  weanihg  time.  This 
compares  with  an  average  national 
loss  of  approximately  34  per  cent  for 
a  similar  period.  This  death  loss  of 
nursing  pigs  is  the  greatest  single 
contributing  factor  affecting  profits 
from  the  hog  herd.  Copperas,  also 
known  as  green  vitriol,  must  not  be 


allowed  out  on  pasture,  they  will  ob¬ 
tain  enough  iron  from  the  vegetation 
and  soil,  but  it  is  still  advisable  to 
permit  them  to  have  access  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  containing 
some  iron  sulfate. 

If  this  suggested  method  has  not 
been  followed  during  the  past  Winter 
and  the  spring  farrowed  pigs  seem 
abnormally  weak  or  listless,  they 
may  be  suffering  from  anemia.  In 
such  cases  make  a  saturated  solution 
of  copperas  and  cover  the  sow’s 
udder  with  this  solution  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Recovery  is 
fairly  rapid,  although  nursing  pigs 
which  are  born  anemic  will  always 
be  somewhat  inferior  to  those  from 
sows  which  have  had  a  constant  and 
adequate  amount  of  iron  sulfate 
throughout  their  period  of  pregnancy. 
The  sows  will  likewise  be  more 


and,  while  alfalfa  hay  and  meal  are 
comparatively  high  in  calcium,  it 
constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  hog  ration,  preferably  about  five 
per  cent  by  weight.  Many  practical 
hog  breeders  have  informed  us  that 
they  have  healthier  brood  sows  and 
stronger  pigs  when  they  allow  them 
a  mineral  mixture  composed  of  one 
part  ground  limestone,  two  parts 
steamed  bone  meal,  and  one  part 
iodized  stock  salt,  as  compared  with 
steamed  bone  meal  and  iodized  salt 
without  any  ground  limestone. 

Almost  every  farmer,  who  has  been 
in  the  hog  business  for  several  years, 
can  remember  cases  where  their  hogs 
would  become  stiff,  swollen  and  sore 
in  their  legs,  frequently  followed  by 
a  breaking  down  in  their  backs  and 
loins.  This  condition  was  often  mis¬ 
takenly  called  pig  rheumatism.  In 
view  of  later  findings  on  the  im- 
( Continued  on  Page  422) 


Besides  the  educational  benefit  and  pleasure  derived  from  junior  farmer 
projects,  many  members  of  such  organized  groups  as  the  4-H  Club  and 
Future  Farmers  of  America  ( FFA )  realize  enough  profit  to  take  care  of  a 
college  education.  Sally  Matteson  (18)  won  first  prize  with  this  smooth 
bodied  Yorkshire  gilt  at  the  last  New  York  State  Fair.  On  her  father’s  225 
acre  dairy  farm  near  Brownville,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  Sally  raises 
Yorkshire  pigs,  and  from  their  sale  has  over  $1,000  in  the  bank  which  is  to 
be  used  toward  her  nurse’s  training  course  in  Watertown. 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
CHOICE  YOUNG  FEEDERS— BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C. 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  weeks  old  $8.00  each 
8-9  weeks  old  $8.50  each 
10  weeks  extras  $9.25  each 
Carefully  crated  and  selected.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipped  by  Railway  Express  C.  O.  D.  Shipping 
days  Monday  through  Thursday. 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Hampshire,  few  Du  roc  cross.  6-7  weeks,  $7.00,  7-8 
weeks  $7.50;  8-9  weeks  $8.50;  9-10  weeks  $9.00. 
7!  weeks  started  shoates  $14  each.  PLEASE  STATE 
SECOND  CHOICE.  Boars,  85-125  lbs.  $35  each.  Free 
tarnsportatlon  on  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  No  charge 

--PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

Chester  White,  Poland  Chinas  and  Berkshire  Cross: 
7  to  8  wks.  old,  $8.00  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old  $9.00  ea., 
9  to  10  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  SHOATS  $12.75  ea. 
Above  prices  include  vaccinations  and  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

llfolloit  I  11V  “4  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

waiter  jlux,  woburn,  mass. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross;  6  to  7  weeks  old  $7.50  ea.;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $8.50  ea.:  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 


Want  to  Buy  Quality  Pigs  ? 

We  know  swine  herds  and  breeders  in  New  York  State. 
Our  association  has  both  registered  and  grade  herds 
listed  for  sale.  Write  for  new  directory-  of  pigs  offered 
for  sale.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSN., 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sec-Treas.,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
tor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS, 
PIGS  “MORE  POUNDS  FOR  LESS  FEED. 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Spring  Boars,  B i Its  and  ^a''  P|flJ* 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HO  C S 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  ‘‘P1]2*  .®#od£ 
National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire 

tho  breed.  Circular  ai"t/m()RE^22R  MD 

2902  OUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  ZZ,  mu. 


 Hereford  Hogs 

Service  Boars — Open  Gilts — Fall  Pigs  either  sex  u 
Elated  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS.  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed- 

A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery  Ralph  E  McConnell. 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm.  R.  I.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

-Registered  Hampshires- 

FALL  HOARS— Improved  Bloodlines,  Vaccinated  and 
Banes  Free  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
BangS  EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

rpp  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  8-10  weeks,  either  sex  $20. 

rnocGulaUonM$|S00Rextra  if  wanted 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  H  A  M  PSH  I  RE  FALL  SE  R V ICE  BOA  RS 
SSSLELE?°T.  BToEKEV  YJ.°&EPHONEESt292 

Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 

Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  MERCER,  PA. 

Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager _ ___ 

REGISTERED  BER KSH 1 R ES  —  Two  service  boars  7 

months  old.  best  of  breeding  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

HAVENS  BROS., _ DUNDEE,  NEW  Y  U  K  tv 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  BERKSHIRE  ™LL  ,B°ARS. 

weanling  PIGS.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March, 
1950,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.55  $.0968 
Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.29  .0912 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.29  .0912 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.05  .086 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod. .  3.90  .083 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.70  .0786 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.665  .0779 
Bovina  Center  Co-op  . . . .  3.665  .0779 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.665  .0779 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.. .....  3.656  .0777 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.65  .0777 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.64  .0774 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.64  .0774 

Cohocton  Creameries....  3.64  .0774 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.64  .0774 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.64  .0774 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.63  .0772 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.56  .0757 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.53  .0751 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary-,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.64; 
Buffalo,  $4.14;  Rochester,  $4.38. 

“Well,  Sambo,  is  your  master  a 
good  farmer?”  “Oh,  yes,  he  be  a 
berry  good  farmer  —  he  makes  two 
crops  in  one  year.”  “How  is  that, 
Sambo?”  “Why,  he  sell  his  hay  in  de 
fall,  and  made  money  once;  den  in  de 
spring  he  sell  all  de  hides  ob  de 
cattle  dat  die  for  the  want  of  de  hay, 
and  make  money  twice.”  —  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker ,  Jan.  10,  1850. 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

LEARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


FREDERICK  S.  HAAS 

CATTLE  BROKER 

860  WEST  181st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  33,  N.  Y. 
PHONE:  LORRAINE  8-2096 
PUREBRED  AND  GRADE  CATTLE 
ONE  ANIMAL  OR  A  CARLOAD 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

HEREFORDS  Turn  Grass  Into  Money. 

COWS,  HEIFERS.  BULLS. 

LET  US  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  PRICES. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


NFW  ZEALAND  WHITES  Three  months  $5.00  each. 
Pay  affer  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors  flood  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  1  edigrees 
Ancestors.  100%  guaranteed 

KELSIE  A60R,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 

PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  mid 
magazine  25c.  Book  an  d  m  agazinef  mon  t  h  ly )  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


i  Am  Still  Selling  My  Good  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 

Whites.  The  only  way  you  will  know  thoir  duality  “ 
to  give  me  an  order.  3  months  old  3  for  $10.00 

Fully  guaranteed.  Pay  after  you  receive  them 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
rarrit  RAISING  48  Page  Illustrated  Booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN-  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

THOROUGHBRED 


BLACK  5  YEAR  OLD  MARE 

Suitable  Jor  polo,  racing  or  child®  hunter  or  jumper; 
Sound.  cheap  for  quick  sale. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


FEEDER  CATTLE 

Steers  and  Heifers,  “Best  From  the  West. “Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Hairy  Heifers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open,  or  Bred.  “The  Best  For  Bess. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMERS 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

“  HAMSTERS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  BLACK  LAMBS  For  PETS,  Ewes  $45.00. 

Rams  $35.00.  Sold  by  the  PAIR  or  single  Ram. 
Ewes  to  breed  around  September  $75.00  Rams 
$70.00.  (Five  Ewes  to  (1)  Ram.) 

H.  J.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Choice  Baby  Heifer  Calves 

Not  registered,  from  our  Wisconsin  artificially  bred, 
big,  strong,  exceptionally  heavy  producers.  Write  as  to 
quantities  wanted  and  availability. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  ST. 
BERNARDS;  crossbred  SHEPHERD  BERNARDS. 

Wormed  and  distemper  vaccinated.  Reduced  prices. 
Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES.  N.  Y. 

—REGISTERED  COLLIES- 

Quality  Pups,  Golden  sables  excellent  breeding; 

MAIN  EWOO  DS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS,  ME. 

RORnFR  rni  I  IFQ  Young  grown  females,  also  three 
DUIVDLn  LULLILJ  month  pups.  Prices  reasonable. 

SAM  STODDART,  BRADFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DETAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

III  REBRED  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  Purebred,  but  not 
registered.  Males  $30.00;  females  $25.00. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 


At  Special  Winter  Prices.  Ship  on  Approval. 
C0LLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


—FINE  SHEPHERD  PUPS  TWO  MONTHS  OLD— 

Good  natured  parents;  also  good  cow  dogs.  Price  $5- 

$10.  MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HAMSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $1.00.  Free  information. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier 


Grove  Pity,  Penna. 


TOKALON  KENNELS  sired  Collie  Pups.  Champion 
Bloodlines.  CARLTON  LOOMIS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Saint  Bernard  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful.  Tel.  2099 
STEWART  GAY,  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEED0N  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 


FRIDAY,  MAY  19,  1950 


W.  J.  COWEE,  INC.  Selling  at  the  farm  in  Berlin,  N.  Y.  on  Route  22  near  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  Bennington,  Vermont  and  Troy,  New  York 


45 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 


45 


Young  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested  calfhood  vaccinated  cows  with  two  especially  fine  bulls 
bred  at  High  Lawn  Farm.  19  daughters  of  a  son  of  Siegfried  and  18  daughters  of  a  son 
of  Lad’s  Courageous.  7  due  in  August;  11  due  in  September;  8  due  in  October  and 
November.  Balance  early  winter  10  very  nice  open  heifers. 

CATALOGS  FROM  THE  SALES  MANAGER 


TOM  WHITTAKER,  Brandon,  Vt. 
Auctioneer 


GEORGE  RICKER,  Groton,  Vt. 
Sales  Manager 


NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

12th  ANNUAL  SALE:  SATURDAY,  MAY  27th  At 

STANLEY  CHITTENDEN’S  FAIR  WEATHER  FARM,  NEW  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 
On  U.  S.  20;  Near  the  Massachusetts  Line. 

It’s  a  fact  this  is  the  best  offering  ever  made  by  this  state.  Some  60  head  carefully 
selected.  Excellent  Superior  Sires  and  great  dams.  High  records  from  401  lbs.  as  Sr 
Yearlings  to  578  at  maturity.  Actual  records.  High  Lawn,  Brampton,  Moordenier  Hills 
Sisson,  Luchsinger,  and  many  other  famous  blood  lines.  Everything  ready  to  travel’ 
No  culls.  Fresh  cows,  bred  heifers,  fall  milkers.  You  won’t  find  better  ones  this  or 
any  other  year.  They  come  from  herds  with  a  reputation  over  the  years. 

CATALOGS  ON  REQUEST  TO  THE  SALES  MANAGER 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer 
Brandon,  Vermont 


GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager 
Groton,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


DAWNW00D  FARMS  HERD 

AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 

Thurs.,  May  18,  1950  At  12:00  Noon 

One  of  the  top  ’Production  Herds’  of  the  entire 
Breed.  24  Cows  with  rec.  that  ave:  12150  lbs. 
M.  478  lbs.  F.  4  First  Calf  Heifers,  dams’  rec. 
ave;  12489  lbs.  M.  512  lbs.  F.  10  Bred  Heifers, 
dams’  rec.  ave:  11325  lbs.  M.  441  lbs.  F.  17 
Yearlings,  dams’  rec.  ave:  12929  lbs.  M.  503  lbs. 
F.  7  Heifer  Calves,  dams’  rec.  ave:  12088  lbs. 
M.  464  lbs.  F.  5  Bulls  (1  Approved  and  cost 
$5000),  dams’  rec.  ave:  13387  lbs.  M.  568  lbs. 
F.  51  sons  and  daughters  of  App.  or  proven 
sires  sell.  Herd  entirely  vaccinated,  negative  and 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior 
to  sale.  "It’s  the  sale  of  the  year." 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  «  Brandon,  Vt 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


JERSEYS 


—  REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE  — 

Yearling  Bulls  For  Sale.  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs 
Certified.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHORTHORNS 


Raise  Your  own  Feeder  Calves 

REGISTERED 

Shorthorn  Beef  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

10  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  BULL 

Top  Bloodlines  —  Reasonably  Priced 

WARWICK  MANOR  FARMS 

LITITZ,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bring  Up  That  Butterfat 

With  Some  High  Producing 

JERSEYS 

B0NCRIST  FARM,  NIWT0N,  N.  J. 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20 

100  HEAD  100 

COWS,  CALVES,  BULLS, 
HEIFERS 

The  finest  production  and  type. 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited.  For 
the  fancier  or  the  dairy  farmer 
this  offering  has  what  you  want. 
Plan  to  attend. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

PAUL  SPANN  &  SONS,  Int. 

Sales  Managers,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J.  or 
BONCRIST  FARM,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heiler  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  montli  to  two  years. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthornt  Journal.  Six  months,  $I.OO:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY »  Dept.  RN5  313  S.  ttlMSTONE  AVE,  SraiHSflOD  4.  MD, 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS:  Real  Dual  Purpose 
duality  Breeding  Stock.  Light  Service  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Visit  or  write  H.  G.  Abbott,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS  &  CALVES. 
Record  Dams.  EVERETT  FOX,  DRACUT,  MASS. 


—GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPR0VERS- 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bul 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  offleia 

r,T0rds  0f  lbs-  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  anc 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bSlh 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interest^ 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tel 
“sn/°w,  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM 

B0X  43’ _  HARLINGEN.  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Sale:  Choice  Young  Bull  Born  June  194< 

Son  of  Coldspring’s  Romulus  Anchor  proven  for  botl 
8846Mn468PF0dTrSti^rW1^  9„AR,  da?^ters.  ^Dam  mad! 

oo'io.vi.  •iDoi?  Jr»  olfoC  2\,  has  3  lull  sisters  with 
records  isfiUlsister  in  blood  to  Peerless  Elois< 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  F^ R MS.  Sm hhvl UeHats,  N.Y 

FOR  SALE:  GRADE  &  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

CI.DrJrUn  8TAGES  0F  LACTATION. 
CLARENCE  G.  BARBER,  MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  1C  OZ.  75c  E A 
14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO,  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANI, 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Labs,  institutions,  Drs. ;  Quality  stocl 
White  only,  7-22  oz.  (190-500  grams.). 
SNO-WYTE  BREEDERS,  Est.  1924.  NANUET,  N.  V 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats 
Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c 
1  DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


YEARLING  BULLS 


COME  TO  SEE  THEIR  SIRES  AND  DAMS 
WE  OFFER  THE  CREAM  OF  OUR  CROP 


YEARLING  HEIFERS 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Morrocroft  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Mor¬ 
rison.  Close-up  shows  four  of  the  Morrison's  prite  Jerseys. 


Morrocroft  Farm  Stock 
Protected  Against 

Htp&ste  timeeti 

The  Registered  Jerseys,  Polled  Herefords  and  hogs  at  Morro- 
croft  Farm  are  MinRaltone-fed  —  and  with  profitable  results. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Morrow,  manager,  has  this  to  say  about  MinRaltone: 
“We’ve  been  feeding  MinRaltone  to  our  stock  for  several  years. 
I  especially  like  it  for  free  feeding.  Our  animals  eat  it  more  read- 
ily  than  any  other  mineral  tried.” 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one  breed,  it  will  do  for  all. 
Follow  the  lead  of  successful  stockmen  —  feed  MinRaltone 
regularly,  year  round.  MinRaltone  protects  against  Hidden 
Hunger*  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  elements  with 
Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and 
complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.  —  Forsyth,  Ga.  —  Chicago,  III. 


*HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


HEALTH  •  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


FOR  FIBROUS  TREE  ROOTS 
tttid  SLUGGISH  SEWER  LINES 

New  Revolution  Try 


Concentrated  Rootaway 
Sewer  Cleaner  offers 
quicker  action  on  fibrous 
tree  roots  and  clogged 
sewer  lines  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  the  latest 
scientific  method  to 
liquify  grease,  sludge, 
hair,  cloth,  etc.,  in  gewer 
lines.  Does  not  affect 
Plumbing,  Orangeburg 
Tile,  etc. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
Giant 

'IS-  $5.95 


Write  tor  name  of  nearest  dealer 


or  send  check  or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO..  INC. 

1560-62  Sixty-Second  St.,  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-T0N  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  “A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

(ENCASED  IN  OIL) 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


BADGER-NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


STOCKMAN’S  “BIBLE” 

1007  SPECIALTY  ITEMS 

Dairymen  and  Breeders  find  in 
this  big  illustrated  catalog  Ear 
Tags,  Dehorners,  Castration  Instru¬ 
ments,  Neck  Chains,  Tattoo  Out¬ 
fits,  Medicines,  Show  Supplies, 
Bull  Equipment  and  scores  of  items 
local  stores  seldom  carry,  send 
now  for  this  informative 
FREE  big  catalog,  newly  issued  by 
Livestock  Identification  Headquarters 
C.  H.  Dana  Co„  Ine.  (Est.  1861),  Hyde  Park  77,  Vt. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  #  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRYMEN:  "Suppl-E-ment"  stops  breeding  failures. 
4  lbs.  $6.40  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Full  information 
from  MATHEWS  SUPPLEMENTS,  Dept.  R,  20 
Riverside,  Rochester  13,  N.  Y.  Dealers,  aalesmen 
write  for  opportunities. 


Next  Winter’s  Pork  Supply 

(Continued  from  Page  420) 
portance  of  vitamins  and  minerals, 
and  their  need  for  normal  bone  main¬ 
tenance  and  development,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  most  such  instances  they 
were  actually  cases  of  advanced 
rickets.  Because  of  the  frequent  lack 
of  adequate  amounts  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  hog  feed,  it  is  a 
desirable  practice  to  allow  all  hogs 
access  to  the  mineral  mixture  as  sug¬ 
gested;  or  it  may  be  even  better  to 
use  a  good  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  preferably  one  containing  some 
of  the  trace  elements  such  as  soluble 
iron,  iodine,  cobalt  and  others.  Hogs 
should  be  allowed  to  help  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  have  minerals  fed 
to  them  in  their  gi*ain. 

The  Need  for  Vitamin  D 

When  we  consider  that  pigs  have 
the  most  rapid  growth  rate  of  any 
kind  of  farm  livestock,  and  that  their 
ration  consists  principally  of  grains 
and  their  by-products  containing 
little  or  no  vitamin  D,  the  necessity 
of  supplying  plenty  of  this  essential 
vitamin  becomes  apparent.  Keep  in 
mind  that  without  an  adequate  and 
constant  supply  of  vitamin  D  ab¬ 
normal  bone  conditions  will  develop, 
even  though  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are  fed  in  abundance.  Re¬ 
cent  tests  show  that  the  use  of  90 
International  Units  (I.  U.)  of  vitamin 
D  is  the  least  amount  to  use  per 
pound  of  feed  consumed,  if  the  pigs 
do  not  have  access  to  direct  sunlight. 

There  are  various  commercial 
preparations  containing  vitamin  D 
which  can  be  purchased  at  most  drug 
stores  or  livestock  supply  houses  at 
relatively  small  cost,  such  as  crude 
cod  liver  oil  and  other  veterinary 
vitamin  D  concentrates.  The  unit 
strength  is  given  on  the  containers  of 
such  preparations,  and  their  adminis¬ 
tration  and  storage  directions  must 
be  carefully  followed.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  field  cured  alfalfa 
hay  and  leaves  are  the  cheapest  and 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  vitamin  D 
for  hogs.  One  pound  of  good  quality, 
field  cured  alfalfa  hay  contains 
about  1,000  I.  U.  of  vitamin  D,  while 
the  leaves  from  such  hay  will  aver¬ 
age  containing  over  4,000  I.  U.  of  this 
vitamin  per  pound.  If  five  pounds  of 
this  kind  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  are 
mixed  with  each  95  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrates,  or  if  the  hogs  are  allowed 
free  access  to  hay  of  this  sort  in 
slatted  racks,  it  will  adequately  meet 
their  vitamin  D  requirements.  When 
on  pasture,  direct  sunlight  will  usu¬ 
ally  furnish  enough  vitamin  D. 
Canadian  tests  have  shown  that  white 
pigs  have  a  much  lower  need  for 
extra  amounts  of  vitamin  D  than 
dark  colored  pigs.  Skin  pigmentation 
apparently  has  an  influence  on  the 
rate  of  absorption  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  sunlight  rays,  and  on  the  re¬ 
sultant  amounts  of  vitamin  D  which 
can  be  stored  in  the  animal  body. 

Hog  Worm  Controls 

With  all  animal  ailments  and  dis¬ 
eases  it  does  little  or  no  good  to  treat 
them,  no  matter  how  effective  the 
medicine,  unless  the  cause  is  likewise 
removed.  This  is  especially  true  with 
internal  parasites  of  hogs.  The  stand¬ 
ard  system  recommended  is  to 
pasture  hogs  only  on  ground  which  is 
not  infested  with  hog  worms,  pre¬ 
ferably  ground  not  pastured  by  hogs 
for  three  or  more  years.  Other  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  include  thorough 
washing  and  disinfecting  the  farrow¬ 
ing  pens,  and  then  washing  and  dis¬ 
infecting  the  udders  of  the  sows  be¬ 
fore  they  pig,  in  order  to  remove  any 
worm  eggs.  The  final  suggestion  is 
that  the  hog  herd  be  hauled  in  a 
disinfected  wagon  bed  to  their  unin¬ 
fested  grazing  area,  instead  of  being 
driven  over  possibly  infested  ground. 

After  the  sows  farrow,  and  they 
and  their  pigs  have  been  properly 
treated  for  any  possible  hog  worm 
infestations,  the  spring  farrowing 
sows  and  their  pigs  should  be  placed 
on  pasture.  Concerning  treatments 
for  internal  parasites  of  swine,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  U.S.D.A., 
recently  reported  that  sodium  fluo¬ 
ride,  for  removal  of  large  round 
worms  in  hogs,  was  more  effective 
than  either  oil  of  chenopodium  or 
phenothiazine.  They  further  report 
that  their  experience,  thus  far  ob¬ 
tained,  supports  the  view  that  the  use 
of  sodium  fluoride  in  dry  ground  hog 
feed  at  a  level  of  one  per  cent  for 
one  day  is  safe,  effective,  easy  to 
administer  and  economical.  This 
means  to  thoroughly  mix  one  pound 
of  sodium  fluoride  with  each  99 
pounds  of  hog  concentrate  feed,  for 
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one  day’s  feeding.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  homogeneous  mixture,  use  one- 
tenth  pound  of  sodium  fluoride  with 
each  nine  and  nine-tenths  pounds  of 
grain;  continue  this  progressive  mix¬ 
ing  process  until  the  entire  amount 
his  been  incorporated  with  the  feed. 
It  is  highly  important  to  use  sodium 
fluoride  only  in  the  amount  and 
dosage  as  recommended  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  poisoning. 

After  being  treated  for  worms,  the 
hog  herd  is  ready  to  be  placed  on 
non-infested  pasture  for  the  Summer. 
There  are  two  essential  steps  which 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  —  either  hauling  as  men¬ 
tioned  or,  still  better,  the  use  of  a 
concrete-paved  lane  to  pasture.  In 
either  case  the  use  of  four  fields  is 
necessary,  rotated  so  that  the  hogs 
will  always  have  a  worm-free 
pasture.  Four  fenced  areas,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  each  is  accessible  from 
the  paved  lane,  will  supply  the 
pasture  needed  for  this  system.  Hogs 
are  run  on  only  one  field  each  year. 
A  desirable  rotation  is  corn,  oats,  hay 
and  pasture.  This  program  will  pay 
big  dividends  in  both  hog  health  and 
greater  profits. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  6  —  Hereford  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  Hereford  Assn., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  6  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Grand 
National,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

May  8  —  Ayrshire  Calf  and  Heifer 
Sale,  Hudson’s  Farm,  Fulton,  N.  Y, 

May  10  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

May  11  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Southeastern  Pa.  Breeders’, 
Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

May  11  —  Shorthorn  Consignment 
Sale,  Pa.  Breedei's,  Butler,  Pa. 

May  17  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Eastern  Breeders,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

May  17  —  Guernsey  Sale,  FFA  and 
4-H  Club  Heifers,  Lawrence  Road, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  18  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Louis 
McL.  Merryman  &  Sons  25th  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

May  18  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  87th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

May  18  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Dawnwood  Farm,  Amena,  N.  Y. 

May  20  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Boncrist  Farm,  Newton,  N.  J. 

May  20  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Second 
McDonald,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  25  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Sixth  Pa.  State,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

May  27  —  Jersey  Consignment 

Sale,  New  York  State,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


New  Milk  House  Heater 
This  new,  low-cost  heater  solves  four 
major  problems  —  it  protects  water 
supply  pipes  from  freezing;  it  keeps 
the  walls,  ceiling,  windows  and  doors 
dry;  it  provides  comfort  in  washing 
milk,  utensils,  aiding  in  quality  milk 
production;  and  it  eliminates  the  age- 
old  problem  of  ventilating  the  milk 
house  in  Winter. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 

■  ■  ■  .  .  .  ..  ■■ 


Fertility  in  Livestock 
Manures 

Please  advise  me  concerning  the 
comparative  fertility  in  the  various 
livestock  manures.  Do  they  need  to 
be  supplemented,  and  if  so,  how  and 
to  what  extent?  J.  G.  p. 

The  average  fertility  value  in  one 
ton  of  horse  manure  is  280  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  44  pounds  of  phosphorus, 
and  256  pounds  of  potassium. 

For  other  classes  of  livestock,  the 
fertility  contained  in  one  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  as  follows:  Dairy 
cattle,  214  pounds  of  nitrogen,  42 
pounds  of  phosphorus,  188  pounds 
of  potassium;  fattening  beef  cattle, 
292  pounds  of  nitrogen,  84  pounds 
phosphorus,  184  pounds  potassium; 
sheep  manure,  430  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  126  pounds  of  phosphorus,  440 
pounds  of  potassium;  hog  manure, 
196  pounds  of  nitrogen,  60  pounds  of 
phosphorus,  and  156  pounds  of 
potassium. 

Based  on  these  figures  represent¬ 
ing  an  average  analysis  at  various 
state  experiment  stations,  it  can  be 
seen  that  all  manures  from  livestock 
are  low  in  phosphorus  as  compared 
with  most  commercial  fertilizers. 
While  it  is  true  that  farm  crops  will 
vary  considerably  in  their  fertility 
requirements  depending  upon 
amounts  needed  for  specific  soil  con¬ 
ditions,  a  popular  formula  is  one 
known  as  5-10-5,  which  contians  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  200  pounds  of 
phosphorous  and  100  pounds  of  po¬ 
tassium  in  each  ton.  It  is  usually  de¬ 
sirable,  therefore,  to  add  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  some  form  of  phos¬ 
phorus  to  the  soil  to  which  live¬ 
stock  manures  are  applied.  This 
should  be  done  either  by  direct  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  manure  or,  if  preferred, 
to  the  soil  either  before  or  after  ma¬ 
norial  applications.  If  a  handful  of 
•superphosphate  is  sprinkled  over  the 
manure  or  pen  of  each  animal  daily, 
it  will  provide  adequate  phosphorus 
in  the  approximate  suggested  ratio. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  about  500  or  800  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  to  the  soil, 
every  two  or  three  years,  when  none 
has  been  previously  added  to  the 
manure,  will  be  equally  suitable.  In 
addition,  manures  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  adding  needed  humus  to  the 
soil  as  well  as  the  fertility  values 
mentioned. 

Leptospirosis  a  Dangerous 
Cattle  Disease 

Is  leptospirosis  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease  of  cattle?  Please  discuss  this 
relatively  new  aliment.  c.  k. 

Veterinary  authorities  have  warned 
cattle  owners  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
leptospirosis,  a  dangerous  cattle  dis¬ 
ease,  which  first  appeared  in  this 
country  about  six  years  ago  and  is 
now  spreading.  A  recent  report 
issued  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  Animal  Health  states  that  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  vary  so  widely 
that  cows  may  be  stricken  without 
the  owner’s  knowing  it;  but  sudden 
illness,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  depres¬ 
sion,  and  thick  milk  are  all  suspici¬ 
ous  signs.  Owners  may  think  some 


light  cases  are  only  indigestion,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  cow  may  recover 
without  serious  illness.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  disease  strikes  hard, 
killing  many  animals.  Recovered  ani¬ 
mals  may  act  as  disease  carriers  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  so  even 
light  cases  may  be  dangerous. 

The  only  sure  way  of  determining 
the  presence  of  leptospirosis  is 
through  blood  tests  and  isolation  of 
the  disease-causing  organism.  If 
cattle  owners  suspect  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease,  they  should  obtain  a 
veterinary  diagnosis  immediately, 
since  the  sooner  that  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  and  medical  treatment  are 
started,  the  better  the  chance  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  affected  animals  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  disease  from  spreading. 


Pig  Scours  Can  be  Prevented 

Is  it  possible  to  prevent  pig  scours? 
My  young  pigs  seem  to  be  troubled 
with  scours  every  Fall  and  Spring. 
Would  like  to  see  your  opinion  on 
this  matter.  c.  l. 

It  is  possible  to  prevent  pig  scours 
by  observing  certain  rules  in  their 
feeding  and  care.  A  recent  report 
from  the  American  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  lists  the  following  five 
considerations  as  being  essential  to 
prevent  this  trouble  in  young  pigs: 
(1)  Set  up  a  definite  schedule  for 
feeding  the  sow;  irregular  feeding 
results  in  an  uneven  flow  of  milk  that 
causes  nursing  pigs  to  go  hungry  at 
one  feeding  and  then  scour  from 
overeating  at  ,  the  next.  (2)  Don’t 
overfeed  the  sow;  newborn  pigs  often 
scour  because  the  brood  sow  is  being 
overfed;  give  her  only  warm  water 
and  no  solid  feed  the  first  day  after 
farrowing,  and  only  a  small  amout  of 
bran  or  oats  the  second  day;  after 
that,  the  ration  can  be  increased  a 
little  each  day  so  that  she  is  on  full 
feed  within  two  weeks.  (3)  Feed  a 
balanced  ration;  if  the  sow  gets  too 
much  corn,  her  litter  is  almost  sure 
to  scour.  Nine  parts  corn  or  barley 
to  one  part  tankage  or  fishmeal  makes 
a  good  ration.  (4)  Keep  sows  away 
from  mud  holes,  manure  and  filth; 
many  cases  of  pig  scours  are  traceable 
to  filth  consumed  while  nursing.  (5) 
Protect  pigs  against  sharp  changes  in 
temperature  and  drafts. 


Book  Note 

Elements  of  Dairying  —  By  T.  M. 
Olson.  This  excellent  book,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938,  has  recently  been  re¬ 
vised.  The  broad  plan  of  the  revised 
edition  includes  treatment  of  the 
three  main  phases  of  the  industry  — 
dairy  cattle,  dairy  products,  and  dairy 
farming.  New  material  added  to  this 
edition  deals  with  selection  of  in¬ 
dividual  dairy  cattle,  maintaining  a 
profitable  herd,  cropping  systems  for 
dairy  farms,  prevention  and  cure  of 
diseases  affecting  dairy  cattle,  nu¬ 
tritional  deficiencies,  dairy  farm 
buildings  including  equipment,  and 
plans  for  acquiring  a  dairy  farm.  d. 

*  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $5.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  11 -cents  sales  tax). 


Photo:  Russell  T.  Loesch,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Horsepower  at  the  Topsfield,  Mass.,  Fair. 

Last  year,  in  their  first  coiitest  season,  this  pair  of  strawberry  roan  Belgians 
pulled  8,600  pounds  at  the  Topsfield  Fair,  a  record  load  for  that  fair.  The 
team’s  owner,  Arthur  Rhodes,  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  is  in  the  left  foreground, 

urging  them  on. 


Direct 
from  Cow 
to  Milk  Can 


THE  DE  LAVAL  MODEL  F 
COMBINE  MILKER 
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NO  STOOP  — NO  SQUAT— With 
the  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker 
you  don't  stoop  or  squat.  You  work 
comfortably  erect  with  udders  at 
chest  height  for  easiest  attaching  and 
removal  of  teat  cups — and  for  close 
udder  inspection. 


•  We  invite  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  simplest,  fastest  and 
most  sanitary  milker  you  can  own.  Hundreds  of  these  De  Laval 
Model  F  Combines  have  been  in  use  for  years... but  during  the 
next  few  years  you  will  see  thousands  more  go  into  operation,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  milker  that  completely  mechanizes  your  milking 
operation. 

The  cows  bring  the  milk  to  the  milker,  which  delivers  it  directly 
into  the  milk  cans  in  the  adjoining  milk  house.  The  automatic 
De  Laval  Combine  can  fillers  fill  one  can  at  a  time  and  cans  may 
be  changed  without  interfering  with  the  milking.  The  operator  does 
not  stoop,  squat,  carry  or  pour  milk.  Result  is  one-man  operation 
for  lowest  production  costs. 

Whether  you  have  a  stanchion  type  barn  or  loose  housing,  the 
De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker  installed  in  a  simple,  low-cost 
milking  room  will  enable  you  to  milk  more  cows  in  less  time  with 
less  help— but  with  increased  profits. 


NO  CARRYING— With  the  De  Laval 
Model  F  Combine  Milker  you  don’t 
waste  valuable  time  and  walk  un¬ 
profitable  miles  every  year  carrying 
miik  from  barn  to  milk  house.  This 
Milker  does  the  entire  job  for  jwu! 


NO  BARN  ODORS— With  the  'De 
Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker  the 
milk — Iromcowtomilkcan — is  sealed 
during  the  entire  milking  process  in 
an  air-tight  system.  Barn  odors,  dust 
and  othef  matter  are  sealed  out. 


NO  POURING— With  the  De  Laval 
Model  F  Combine  Milker  you  don’t 
waste  your  time  straining  and  pour¬ 
ing  milk.  This  modern  milker  has  a 
built-in  filter  and  empties  the  milk 
into  milk  cans — one  can  at  a  time. 


OTHER  DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 


De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  •  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedwoy  •  De  Laval  Speedette 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6 
427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


^  The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  F-22  ^ 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  oni 

□  The  De  Lava!  Mode!  F  Combine  Milker  £ 
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WATER 


HEATER 


Provides  12  Full  Gallons  of  185°  Water 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Heater  produces 
not  just  8  or  10  but  12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water. 

For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  di¬ 
lute  a  portion  of  this  water  with  cold  water 
and  obtain  as  much  as  10  gallons  of  140° 
water  and  still  have  7  gallons  of  185°  water 
for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 

Many  other  features . .  .exclusive  with  the 
De  Lavat  Speedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 
of  most  economical  operation  and  safe¬ 
guard  against  frequent  replacement  costs. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 
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Get  Top 
Profits! 

FARM  ANIMALS  NEED 

SALT  PLUS- 


•  Salt  is  vital  for  farm  animals.  But  salt 
will  not  do  the  job  alone.  You  must 
feed  other  minerals  to  insure  healthy 
profitable  herds.  And  these  essential 
minerals  are  present— along  with  salt- 
in  STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT! 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  stunted  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  .  .  regulates  functions  of  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent  sterility  . . : 
increases  ability  of  female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  . .  essential  for  healthy  red  blood . . : 
aids  in  prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  .  .  .  essential  to  convert  iron  into 
red  blood  cells. 

ZINC . . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth; 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


FEED  STERLING 

7  TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT! 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY.  Uc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Uwnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
f  or  Suburbanites.Gardeners,  Florists, 

Fruit,  Nursery  and  Poultrymen. 

Easy  Terms  •  Write  Today 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1066  33rdAv.SE.  Minneapolis. Minn.1 


THE  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO  OEPT.  D 

£  Gentlemen:  Prove  lo  me  that  a  MARIETTA  is  the 
best  silo  mode.  (Please  check)  _ I  want  liter¬ 
ature.  _ Send  o  sales  representative. 


\  NAME 


% 


ADDRESS 


POST  OFFICE 


Grasses 

Grasses  are  the  meek  plants  of 
Earth.  They  are  the  most  vital  of  all 
the  plant  families  to  man’s  welfare. 
The  grass  family  includes  more  than 
the  sod  and  pasturage  grasses  which 
furnish  hay  and  forage;  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  corn,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  bam¬ 
boo,  oats,  sugarcane,  sorghum  and 
millet.  Many  people  think  grasses  in¬ 
clude  the  clovers,  alfalfas,  soy  beans 
and  lespedezas.  But  these  are 
legumes — plants  which  take  nitogen 
from  the  air  and  fix  it  in  nodules  on 
their  roots  below  ground. 

How  can  field  com,  bamboo  and 
timothy  hay  belong  to  the  same  bo¬ 
tanical  family?  The  answer  is  in  the 
structure  of  the  plants.  In  classify¬ 
ing  plants,  the  narrowest  grouping  is 
a  species:  in  this  the  traits  are 
passed  on  by  seeds — corresponding  to 
parents  and  offspring.  Genus,  the 
next  group,  represents  closely  related 
species;  the  species  have  similarities 
but  over  the  eras  have  developed 
differences.  We  see  this  grouping  in 
the  kinds  of  wild  asters  and  kinds  of 
pine  trees,  for  example.  The  largest 
grouping,  family,  represents  related 
genera,  such  as  daisies,  sunflowers 
and  asters. 

All  the  grasses  have  stems  with 
solid  joints  and  two-ranked  leaves, 
one  at  each  joint.  The  leaves  have 
an  interesting  and  unusual  formation; 
the  sheath  fits  snugly  around  the 
stem,  and  the  blade,  or  -.what  we 
commonly  call  the  leaf,  is  usually 
long  and  narrow.  Sometimes  the 
sedges  of  marshy  areas  are  mistaken 
for  grasses,  but  examination  will 
show  that  they  have  no  joints  and 
the  leaves  are  three-ranked. 

The  scientific  names  of  grasses  are 
mouth-filling  nomenclature.  In  the 
southern  Great  Plains  region  are 
such  species  as:  Andropogon  sac- 
chararoides,  Bouteloua  curtipendula, 
Phalaris  arundinacea,  Eragrostis 
chloremalas  and  Sporobolus  cryptan- 
dius.  The  everyday  names  of  the 
grasses  of  this  region  are  much  more 
descriptive  and  interesting.  In  a  list 
of  44  species  described  by  the  1948 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Yearbook,  “Grass,”  are  the  following: 
Needle  and  Thread,  silver  beardgrass, 
purple  three-awn,  sand  lovegrass, 
blowout  grass,  yellow  Indiangrass, 
switchgrass,  blue  panic,  Boer  love- 
grass,  sand  dropseed,  little  bluestem, 
hairy  grama,  buffalograss,  vine  mes- 
quite,  sand  paspalum  and  seed 
canarygrass.  Appealing  names  of 
other  widespread  grasses  include: 
meadow  foxtail,  sweet  vernalgrass, 
mountain  brome,  weeping  chloris, 
crested  dogtail,  centipedegrass,  rat- 
tail  fescue,  bulbous  barley,  jaragua, 
cogongrass,  smilograss,  torpedograss 
and  broadleaf  uniola. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  this 
continent,  grass  was  taken  for  granted 
and  very  few  written  comments  can 
be  found  in  old  diaries  and  journals. 
The  men  who  set  down  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  for  posterity  regarding 
the  abundance  of  game,  virgin  forests, 
and  the  seasonal  changes  of  climate, 
paid  little  attention  to  native  grasses. 
In  the  1600’s  the  settlers  from 
England  had  the  long-held  idea  that 
arable  and  pasture  lands  were  in  dis¬ 
tinct  categories.  The  idea  of  rotation 
of  crops,  generally  attributed  to  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  did  not  come  until 
after  the  first  colonies  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  widespread  awakening  of 
the  scientific  spirit  and  the  system¬ 
atic  study  of  agriculture  were  more 
than  150  years  away  when  the  Pil¬ 


grims  planted  their  first  fields  of 
maize  in  1621. 

Timothy  was  the  first  grass  to  re¬ 
ceive  much  attention  in  the  colonies. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  found 
growing  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  about 
1700  by  a  John  Herd.  That  is  why  it 
is  still  often  called  Hei'd’s  grass  in 
the  Northeast.  Seed  was  taken  to 
other  States  by  a  Timothy  Hanson; 
therefore  in  those  regions  the  name 
“timothy”  was  used.  For  many  years 
farm  writers  believed  timothy  a 
native  grass.  Now  we  know  it  grew 
in  England  under  the  name  catstail 
grass.  Today  timothy  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  important  grasses  for 
hay.  In  his  “Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia”  published  in  1785,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote,  “Our  grasses  are 
Lucerne,  St.  Foin,  Burnet,  Timothy, 
ray  (rye)  and  orchard  grass;  red, 
white  and  yellow  clover;  greens- 
werd,  blue  grass  and  crabgrass.”  Old 
records  show  that  in  1837  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  sent  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  hay  to  Boston  for 
an  average  price  of  about  $16  a  ton. 

The  hay  producing  areas,  natural 
grasslands  and  forest  range  lands  of 
the  United  States  total  more  than  one 
billion  acres,  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
our  total  land  area.  Experts  estimate 
that  in  1600  some  700  million  acres 
of  our  country  were  covered  with 
grass,  usually  mixed  with  other 
herbaceous  plants. 

In  1850  the  frontier,  in  terms  of 
farming  settlements,  had  reached  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Plains. 
It  is  interesting  as  an  historical  fact 
that  the  Plains  Indians  on  horseback 
were  a  much  more  effective  force  in 
halting  the  white  man’s  expansion 
than  had  been  the  Indians  in  the 
east.  The  Plains  Indians  fought  the 
Spanish,  English,  French  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  held  their  own  without 
succumbing  to  lead,  white  man’s  dis¬ 
eases  and  guns.  From  1850  to  1870 
very  little  advance  was  made  into  the 
Great  Plains.  Farm  pioneers  believed 
the  region  unfit  as  an  agricultural 
area;  in  1849,  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  the  Far  West  was 
the  main  objective. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  was  grass! 
Farmers  did  not  understand  a  region 
without  trees,  creeks  and  rivers.  On 
the  east-edge  prairies  —  the  low 
plains,  the  grass  was  tall;  to  the  west 
the  grass  was  short.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  the  pioneers  learned  that 
the  Plains  were  a  natural  place  to 
raise  cattle  and  sheep,  and  with  that 
realization  came  the  era  of  ranching. 
Texas  became  famous  for  its  ranches. 

We  are  beginning  at  last  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  grass  in  conser¬ 
vation.  The  rush  for  “quick  profit” 
dollars  in  grains  meant  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sod  acres  were 
turned  to  wheat  growing  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  great  clouds  of  black  dust 
rose  like  vengeful  spirits:  dust  (the 
good  topsoil)  was  carried  from  the 
Dust  Bowl  to  the  cities  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  A  fundamental  tenet  of 
conservation  is  that  soil  covered  with 
grass  stays  put.  Crops  grown  on  the 
contour,  with  water  runways  well 
sodded,  keep  the  humus  in  place. 
Scientists  are  learning  the  best  grass 
species  for  specific  needs.  There  are 
grasses  for  almost  all  purposes  today, 
including  grasses  that  grow  in  sand 
dunes  and  anchor  them  against  the 
power  of  wind.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  are  constantly  striving 
for  newer  and  better  grasses.  We  are 
just  on  the  threshold  of  grass¬ 
breeding  programs  that  will  add 


High  Producing  Jersey  Herd  of  E.  S.  Brigham,  Franklin  County,  Vermont. 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 
RELIEF 


For  Sore  Teats 
Congestion,  Cuts  and  Bruises 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm  combines  the 
bacteriostatic  action  of  Oxyquinolin  with 
the  softening  and  absorbing  action  of  Lan- 
'"olin  and  Essential  Oils.  A  fast,  effective 
ointment  for  udder  and  teats  —  to  reduce 
congestion,  danger  of  external  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  7,  N.Y. 
Another  Dependable  Product 


NOW! 


DRILL  YOUR  OWN  WELLS 
QUICKLY  &  AT  LOW  COST! 


The  BLUE  BOY  WELL  DRILLER 

★  Drills  thru  any  kind  of  Soil, 
Hard  Pan  or  Rock. 

★  Easy  for  anyone  to  operate. 

Drill  your  own  wells  with  o  Blue  Boy 
Well  Driller  and  save  money.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  rent  or  sell  your  driller  to  others 
and  make  money.  Blue  Boy  drills  deep 
or  shallow  wells  outside,  in  the  cellar 
or  barn.  Is  easy  to  move,  load  on  truck 
or  mount  on  wheels.  No  advance  dig¬ 
ging  is  necessary.  Driller  is  deliv- 
ered  assembled. 

Steel  Frame  construction,  ball 
bearings  thruout.  Has  automatic 
feed-out  device,  removable  tower, 
replaceable  drill  insert  (drill  never 
needs  replacing),  patented  shock 
absorbing  springs  at  base  and  at¬ 
tachment  for  driving  casing. 

$^369 

ino  stratum  hii  Motor  for  Junior  Model 


F.O.B.  Factory,  Plainville,  Ct.  Complete  with  drill,  drilf 
insert,  bailer  and  100  ft.  of  Elevator  cable  (Extra  cable 
available  at  low  cost).  Drills  up  to  300  Feet. 

Heavy  Dufy  DeLuxe  model  available  at  $775,  F.O.B. 
Factory.  Completely  equipped.  Drills  up  to  400  feet. 


for  further  information  write,  phone  or  visit. 

BLUE  BOY  INDUSTRIES,  Inc. 

White  Oak  Ave.,  Phone  1615,  Plainville,  Conn. 


NEW  CON-SOL 
SICKLE  BAR 
A  YEAR- 
ROUND.. 

MONEY- 
SAVER. 

Solves  mowing  problems  in  Summer.  . 
Makes  quick  work  of  Snow  in  Winter 
.  .  .  Con-Sol  Snow  attachment  can  be 
added  in  less  than  three  minutes.  Heavy 
welded  steel  V-type  plow,  13"  high  by  44" 
wide.  Con-Sol  Heavy  Duty  Sickle  Bar  is 
of  rugged  construction.  Here’s  how  it 
saves  the  work  of  eight  men.  .  .  .Width 
of  cut  —  40  inches.  Speed  Range  —  one  to 
four  miles  per  hour.  400x8  tires  with  all- 
weather  tread.  Frame  is  electric  arc 
welded.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

CONSOLIDATED 
INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Mixville  Road 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


YVit  SAME  FARM? 


With 


IBEAMAM 

Hotasuf,  \  Jillesi 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD-  A  EQPT.  CO. 


Authorized  Distributor 
,  ,  > '  •,  . : A1  s  ;  ‘  ,  v  .• 

90  5th  Ave.'V'-  Phone  239  'Owego,N.Y. 
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much  to  the  stability  and  profit  of 
farming.  It  is  odd  that  grass  breed¬ 
ing  was  so  late  in  getting  underway, 
compared  to  the  progress  with  live¬ 
stock,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sweden 
established  grass-breeding  experi¬ 
ments  in  1890  and  Wales  in  1919.  The 
English  have  done  much  research  in 
the  last  half  century.  Studies  with 
timothy  began  at  Cornell  in  1902. 

If  you  own  a  hand  lens,  costing  a 
dollar  or  two,  you  can  add  a  new 
outdoor  interest  by  studying  the  struc¬ 
ture,  blossoms  and  seeds  of  grasses. 
There  is  beauty  in  our  common 
grasses.  He  is  insensitive  indeed  who 
does  not  respond  to  the  grass  waves 
that  ripple  across  meadows  and  up¬ 
land  fields  in  the  gentle  breezes  of 
June.  The  fragrance  of  wilting  hay 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
aromas.  When  it  is  time  for  grasses 
to  blossom,  he  who  wishes  can  watch 
and  study  one  of  Nature’s  most 
fascinating  and  closely  regulated  pro¬ 
cedures.  Grass  illustrates  Nature’s 
prodigality  with  golden  pollen.  There 
must  be  a  sufficiency  of  pollen  grains 
produced  in  the  anthers  of  stamens 
to  guarantee  a  grain  will  land  on  the 
stigma  of  the  pistil.  Only  one 
pollen  grain  is  needed  to  fertilize  the 
ovule  but,  to  insure  continuation  of 
the  species,  untold  trillions  of  pollen 
grains  are  produced  and  wasted. 

A  grass  flower  is  a  beautiful,  exact 
little  mechanism  with  its  three  sta¬ 
mens  and  one  pistil.  A  single  grass 
flower  is  rarely  over  a  quarter  inch 
in  length.  It  has  no  petals  or  sepals. 
The  tiny  flowers  are  arranged  in 
groupings  called  inflorescences  in 
spikes.  A  timothy  head  is  a  good 
illustration  of  many  kinds  of  grass; 
there  are  open-head  types  like  blue- 
grass  open-space  clusters  like  oats. 

Did  you  know  that  a  grass  flower 
opens  just  once  in  its  lifetime?  Did 
you  know  most  of  them  open  only 
for  a  brief  time  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing?  A  head  of  timothy  has  many 
flowers;  some  flowers  open  one  day 
and  others  on  succeeding  days. 

Grass  flowers  are  wind-pollinated. 
Nature  constantly  strives  for  teach- 
niques  to  insure  cross-pollination, 
thus  maintaining  the  vital  vigor  of 
a  species.  Many  grasses  develop  their 
anthers  and  shed  their  pollen  before 
the  pistil  of  a  given  plant  holds  forth 
its  sticky  stigma.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  for  a  plant  to  get  its  pollen 
from  another  plant.  It  does  not  work 
100  per  cent  with  grasses;  many  are 
self-pollinated.  But  the  grass  blanket 
on  our  fields  and  meadows  is  proof 
that  grass  can  hold  its  own. 

Many  have  tried  to  express  their 


appreciation  of  grass.  Perhaps  no 
better  tribute  has  been  paid  than  that 
of  the  late  John  J.  Ingalls,  United 
States  Senator  from  Kansas  who 
said: 

“Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  nature 
— her  constant  benediction.  Fields 
trampled  with  battle,  saturated  with 
blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannons, 
grow  green  again  with  grass,  and 
carnage  is  forgotten.  Streets  aban¬ 
doned  by  traffic  become  grass-grown 
like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated. 
Forests  decay,  harvests  perish, 
flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  immortal 
.  .  .  .Sown  by  winds,  by  wandering 
birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle  horti¬ 
culture  of  the  elements  which  are  its 
ministers  and  servants,  it  softens  the 
rude  outline  of  the  world.  It  invades 
the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  climbs 
the  inacessible  slopes  and  pinnacles 
of  mountains,  and  modifies  the  his¬ 
tory,  character,  and  destiny  of 
nations.  .  .  .Banished  from  the  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  fields,  it  bides  ,  its  time 
to  return,  and  when  the.  vigilance  is 
relaxed  or  the  dynasty  has  perished, 
it  silently  resumes  the  realms  from 
which  it  has  been  expelled  but  which 
it  never  abdicates.  It  bears  no  bla¬ 
zonry  of  blood  to  charm  the  senses 
with  fragrance  or  splendor,  but  its 
homely  hue  is  more  enchanting  than 
the  lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields  no  fruit 
in  earth  or  air,  yet  should  its  harvest 
fail  for  a  single  year  famine  would 
depopulate  the  world.” 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

Jerseys  Make  High  Herd 
Record 

A  herd  composed  of  104  Jersey 
cows,  milked  twice  daily,  averaged 
11,703  pounds  of  milk  with  616 
pounds  of  butterfat  under  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  in  1949.  This 
test  has  only  recently  been  confirmed 
and  reported.  The  herd,  owned  by 
Elbert  S.  Brigham,  St.  Albans,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Vermont,  is  the  first 
dairy  herd  of  100  or  more  milking 
cows  to  average  over  600  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  official  test  regardless  of 
the  number  of  times  milked.  The 
Brigham  herd  has  averaged  538 
pounds  .of  butterfat  and  10,268 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  last 
10  years.  Every  cow  has  been  tested 
since  1922.  Mr.  Brigham  purchased 
his  first  Jerseys  in  1904.  His  breeding 
program  ever  since  has  been  built 
around  this  simple  but  highly  effec¬ 
tive  principle:  Breed  only  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  to  proved  sires  that  will 
raise  the  production  of  their 
daughters  to  a  still  higher  level. 


Value  of  Proven  Sires 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
giving  me  a  general  discussion  of  the 
value  of  proven  sires,  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  along  this  line  of 
work.  J.  L.  M. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  re¬ 
sults  developed  from  D.H.I.A.  work 
is  that  it  has  made  available  a  large 
number  of  dam-and-daughter  com¬ 
parisons  of  milk  •  and  butterfat 
records.  From  these,  suitable  age 
differentials  have  been  worked  out 
which  show  with  considerable  accu¬ 
racy  what  the  potential  transmitting 
ability  is  for  a  bull,  in  terms  of  possi¬ 
ble  production  to  his  daughters  under 
comparable  conditions  of  feeding,  care 
and  management.  The  accompanying 
table,  recently  compiled,  shows  that 
a  trftal  of  4,887  sires  representing  the 
various  dairy  breeds,  based  on 
official  records,  have  been  established. 

It  is  imporant  to  note  in  this 
tabulation  that  up  to  a  butterfat 
range  of  400  pounds,  annually,  a 
greater  proportion  of  sires  were  able 
to  increase  the  production  of  their 
daughters  than  after  that  level  had 
been  reached.  Greater  production 


became  increasingly  difficult  until,  at 
a  production  of  500  pounds  and 
over,  out  of  a  total  of  126  sires  used 
in  these  high  producing  herds,  only 
32  were  able  to  either  maintain  or 
increase  the  production.  The  value 
and  need  of  a  proven  sire  is  there¬ 
fore  largely  dependent  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  females  in  the  herd 
and,  before  selecting  a  herd  sire,  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  proven 
transmitting  abilities  to  his  daughters 
be  ascertained  and  compared  with 
the  records  of  the  females  to  which 
he  is  to  be  bred.  The  continued  use 
of  suitable  bulls  for  known  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  is  the  only  way  that 
improved  production  can  be  bred  into 
the  dairy  herd. 

In  artificial  insemination  work  it  is 
therefore  especially  important  that 
the  bull  station  be  appraised  of  the 
average  production  of  the  herd,  as 
well  as  to  have  a  knowledge  of  any 
exceptionally  high  producing  fe¬ 
males.  While  not  all  bulls  used  in  this 
kind  of  breeding  have  been  proven, 
many  of  them  have  and  consequently, 
with  the  proven  sires,  suitable  mat¬ 
ings  can  be  made. 


D.  H.  I.  A.  SIRE  TABULATION 
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John  Ryan  and  bis  brother 
Jim  own  two  400  gallon, 
1000  lb.  pressure  spraying 
machines  and  specialize  in 
dairy  fly  control  spraying 


$cm 


KPS 
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SAYS  JOHN  RYAN:  "I  have  been  using 
ISOTOX  since  March,  1949,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  is  the  fastest-acting  fly  killer 
I  have  ever  used  —  and  it  is  giving  me  at 
least  thirty-day  residual  control. 

"My  customers  are  all  well  satisfied.  Many 
claim  ISOTOX  gives  them  the  best  fly  con¬ 
trol  they  have  ever  had." 

The  Ryans’  experience  is  typical.  Dairy¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  re¬ 
porting  fine  results  with  ISOTOX  Dairy 
Spray.  Get  the  facts — write  today  to  nearest 
addrers  below  for  free  illustrated  folder  on 
loiv  cost  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray! 


w  .  V  .  k. 


ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  containing 
lindane  is  a  ivettable  powder.  You 
use  it  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to 
100  gallons  of  water. 

Roughly,  one  pound  makes  enough 
spray  to  treat  the  average  barn. 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  is  packed  in 
1- pound  and  4- pound  cans  and 
20- pound  pails.  Also  available  as  a 
liquid  spray  and  in  dust  form 


Also  controls  mange,  lice,  ticks  and  many  other  pests 


Write  to  neorest  address  below 
tor  free  illustrated  folder 


ORTHO  AND  ISOTOX 
TM'S  REQ  U  S  PAT  OP# 


Butterfat 
production 
range  of 
dams 
(pounds) 

Sires 

No. 

Sires 
Maintained 
or  increased 
production 
No. 

that 

Decreased 

production 

No. 

Dam- 

and- 

daughter 

pairs 

No. 

Milk 

Lbs. 

Average  production 

Dams  Dau 

Butterfat  Milk 

%  Lbs.  Lbs. 

ghters 

Butterfat 
%  Lbs. 

175-199  . 

3 

3 

0 

20 

5,143 

3.7 

192 

6,648 

3.8 

253 

200-224  . 

5 

0 

31 

5,386 

4.0 

217 

6,488 

4.1 

264 

225-249  . 

12 

3 

93 

5,482 

4.3 

236 

5,927 

4.6 

273 

250-274  .  . . . 

, .  72 

62 

10 

513 

6,415 

4.1 

263 

7,178 

4.2 

303 

275-299  . 

. .  160 

123 

37 

1.283 

7,125 

4.1 

289 

7.760 

4.1 

322 

300-324  . 

, .  353 

234 

119 

2,824 

7,627 

4.1 

313 

7,987 

4.2 

333 

325-349  . . . . 

. .  537 

327 

210 

4,316 

8,251 

4.1 

338 

8,442 

4.2 

351 

350-374  _ 

.  778 

449 

329 

6.300 

8,920 

4.1 

362 

9,045 

4.1 

372 

375-399  _ 

.  .  930 

498 

432 

7,531 

9,658 

4.0 

387 

9,620 

4.1 

390 

400-424  . 

,  .  783 

366 

417 

6,709 

10,259 

4.0 

412 

10,074 

4.0  <■ 

408 

425-449  . 

. .  589 

242 

347 

4,975 

11,015 

4.0 

436 

10,672 

4.0 

425 

450-474  _ 

,  .  366 

131 

235 

2,883 

11,474 

4.0 

461 

10,966 

4.0 

443 

475-499  _ 

. .  170 

57 

113 

1,535 

12,235 

4.0 

486 

11,584 

4.0 

458 

500-524  . 

. .  90 

22 

68 

673 

13.059 

3.9 

510 

12,229 

3.9 

482 

525-549  . 

. .  20 

8 

12 

134 

13,647 

3.9 

536 

12,606 

3.9 

490 

550-574  _ 

..  9 

0 

9 

66 

14,853 

3.8 

560 

12,954 

3.8 

495 

575-599  . 

6 

1 

5 

47 

12,739 

4.6 

584 

11,109 

4.8 

535 

000-624  . 

1 

1 

0 

11 

18,418 

3.3 

617 

19,415 

3.3 

645 

Total  or 
average. 

.4,887 

2,541 

2,346 

39,944 

9,666 

4.0 

389 

9,607 

4.1 

391 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY- CHEMICAL  CORP. 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

174  Railroad  Aye.,  Phone  6871 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY, 

150  Bayway,  Phone  2-2279 


Offices  throughout  U.  S.  A. 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 
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6  HORSEPOWER 

ROTARY  TILLER 


$299 


Vo  Extras 
to  Buy 


The  Mulsifier  Rotary  Soil 
Tiller!  Unsurpassed  for 
tilling  and  cultivating. 

Makes  it  easy  to  work 
1  to  20  acres.  Prepares 
the  soil  in  one  operation.  ‘ 

Nothing  to  do  but  guide 
it.  High-powered — ade¬ 
quate  for  all  soils.  Unbreakable  tines. 
Gives  you  more  horsepower  per  dollar 
than  any  other  garden  tractor.  Attach¬ 
ments  available.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Send  postcard  for  circular. 

MUISIFIER  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

7774  Hamilton,  Detroit  2,  Mich 

•Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat. 


Off. 


ROTARY  SOIL  TILLER 


Going  t  o  m m 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


MONTROSE  offers  you  — 

•  Christian  fellowship  •  accred¬ 
ited  Jr.  -  Sr.  H.S.  courses  •  live 
social  and  sports  program  •  13- 
acre  campus  •  attractive  dorms 

•  5-  and  7-day  resident  and  day 
school  enrollment  •  reasonable 


rates. 


The  Montrose  School 


j  136  Oofc  Lone,  Essex  Fells.  N.  J.  j"* 


—CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS— 

Save  that  porch  chair  with  a  new  seat!  Genuine  Cane, 
Ash  Splints,  Fibre  Rush,  Reeds.  Instructions  25c.  FREE 
Price  List.  FOGARTY,  205  River,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN 

LEATHER 

SHOES 

Army 
Garrison 
Type 


ONLY 


PAIR  PLUS  POSTAGE 

Made  from  genuine  army  russet  double  tanned  upper 
leather — not  cheap  split  leather  imitations.  These 
long-wearing  work  shoes  are  surplus  from  the  stock 
of  one  of  New  England’s  leading  shoe  manufacturers 
and  normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Heavy  composition  outsole  plus  heavy  oak  leather 
middle  sole  are  nailed  and  stitched  to  the  upper  for 
maximum  wear.  Extra  heavy  inner  sole. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

■  REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  A-4  I 
|  38  Zenith  Drive,  Worcester,  Mass. 

■  Send  $4.25  (includes  mailing) 

■  Money  Order (..)  Check  (..)  C.O.D.  (..)  J 

I  My  size  is . .  I 


J  Name  . 

■  Street  or  JR.F.D . 

I  Town  . State 


News  from  New  Jersey 

George  Lachenmayr  of  Whitehouse  growers  in  approving  a  marketing 
Station,  Hunterdon  County,  is  using  agreement  and  order  to  insure  early 


hot  air  for  brooding  his  chicks.  Seek¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  W.  C.  Krueger,  ex¬ 
tension  engineer,  in  a  design  for  a 
brooder  house,  a  number  of  brooding 
systems  were  discussed,  among  them 
this  new  idea  of  using  hot  air.  Mr. 
Lachenmayr  decided  to  try  something 
different,  so  he  chose  the  hot  air 
system.  The  brooder  house  itself  is 
much  like  any  other  one  —  a  two- 
story  affair,  with  one  end  of  the 
house  partitioned  off  to  serve  as  a 
feed  and  furnace  room.  It  is  hei'e  that 
the  new  brooding  system  starts.  On 
entering  this  feed  room,  one  hears 
the  hum  of  a  large  blower  unit.  This 
blower  picks  up  warm  air  heated  by 
a  large  oil  burner.  A  system  of 
dampers,  electrically  operated,  make 
it  possible  to  mix  fresh  air  with  the 
warm  air  which  is  returned  from 
the  brooding  rooms.  A  metal  duct, 
running  the  length  of  the  building 
upstairs  and  down,  carries  the  air  to 
large  funnel-shaped  hovers  which 
spread  this  warmed  air  over  the 
chicks.  The  whole  system  is  electri¬ 
cally  controlled.  Humidity  gauges 
control  the  amount  of  fresh  air  that 
is  to  be  circulated  with  the  warm 
moist  inside  air.  Thermostats  control 
the  air  temperatures  and  insure  the 
comfort  of  the  chicks. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  chicks 
warm,  this  system  insures  good 
ventilation.  The  floors  are  dry  and 
the  chicks  are  healthy.  Mr.  Lachen¬ 
mayr  is  quite  pleased  with  the  in¬ 
stallation. 


Several  poultrymen  have  experi¬ 
enced  serious  outbreaks  of  Newcastle 
Disease  in  their  laying  flocks  this  past 
Winter  and  as  a  result  have  experi¬ 
enced  serious  declines  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Most  of  these  are  saying, 
“Never  again  will  I  take  a  chance  on 
the  disease  by  failing  to  vaccinate.” 
While  some  report  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  vaccination,  reports  of 
using  one  needle  and  having  a  500- 
dose  bottle  cover  1,200  birds  indicate 
that  some  have  used  faulty  technique. 

Leroy  Vanderbilt  of  Pitttstown, 
Hunterdon  County,  had  an  experience 
with  the  disease  which  indicates  that 
vaccination  in  his  case  did  hold.  The 
male  birds  in  his  breeding  flocks 
were  vaccinated;  the  layers  were  not. 
Not  one  male  bird  on  the  plant 
showed  any  indication  of  the  disease 
which  knocked  egg  production  from 
the  4,000-bird  flock  to  50.  Chicks 
hatched  from  breeders  which  have 
had  the  disease  or  have  been  vaccin¬ 
ated  against  it  are  claimed  to  carry 
four  weeks’  immunity.  They  should 
be  vaccinated  with  a  recommended 
vaccine  immediately  after  four  weeks 
of  age  to  give  them  protection  for  the 
balance  of  their  lives.  With  the  dis¬ 
ease  so  prevalent,  it  is  taking  a 
chance  to  omit  the  vaccination  of 
chicks  after  they  reach  the  four- 
week  age. 


There  are  12  New  Jersey  entries 
in  the  Fifth  Annual  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest  which  hatched  on 
March  22  and  will  be  killed  and 
judged  on  June  14.  The  participants 
are:  Beacon  Hatcheries,  Paterson; 
Cane  Poultry  Farm,  Rosemont;  Dover 
Farms,  Toms  River;  Earl  W.  Garri¬ 
son,  Bridgeton;  Warren  Garrison, 
Bridgeton;  S.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Frenchtown;  Nello  Melini, 
Vineland;  Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  Mont- 
vale;  Wilbur  Rue,  Allentown;  Louis 
D.  Scli^aible,  Shiloh;  J.  C.  Weisel, 
Rosemont;  Wene  Chick  Farms,  Vine- 
land.  Each  entry  is  being  raised  by 
Alfred  Woodin,  a  Lambertville  high 
school  Vo-Ag  student. 

The  Chicken -of-Tomorrow  Contest 
aims  to  develop  a  meatier  type  of 
chicken  that  will  be  easier,  faster  and 
more  economical  to  produce.  The 
chickens  will  be  fed  on  approved 
“high  energy  ration,”  formulated  by 
staff  members  of  Rutgers,  Cornell  and 
Penn  State.  Included  in  the  special 
diet  is  the  newly  discovered  Vitamin 
B  12,  known  as  “APF,”  the  animal 
protein  factor.  Winners  of  the  New 
Jersey  Contest  will  participate,  along 
with  12  other  contestants  from 
nearby  States,  in  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Contest  at  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  on  June  27. 


Federal  support  prices  for  the  1950 
New  Jersey  crop  of  potatoes  will 
range  from  $1.55  to  $2.10  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  price  announcement 
follows  the  recent  action  of  about 
three  quarters  of  the  Garden  State 


marxeting  of  potatoes.  The  new  price 
starts  with  $1.55  in  July  and  August 
and  advances  to  $2.10  in  March  and 
April.  It  applies  to  U.  S.  No.  l’s, 
U.  S.  commercials,  and  U.  S.  No.  2’s 
having  a  minimum  size  of  two  inches. 
The  price  also  applies  to  potatoes  in 
new  bags,  fully  graded  and  loaded 
F.  O.  B.  on  a  through  carrier.  For 
U.  S.  No.  l’s  size  B  in  new  bags,  the 
government  will  pay  $1.00  a  hundred 
pounds.  Bulk  potatoes  or  potatoes  in 
used  bags  will  be  bought  at  appro¬ 
priate  discounts.  Last  year  all  grades 
were  supported  at  the  same  price 
from  $1.80  to  $2.45,  July  through 
March. 


Two  hundred  pounds  of  cyanamid 
per  acre,  plowed  under,  made  a 
better  crop  of  corn  silage  for  Richard 
J.  Stevenson  of  Califon,  Hunterdon 
County,  last  year  in  spite  of  droughty 
growing  conditions.  The  field  on 
which  this  crop  of  corn  was  produced 
did  not  receive  an  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  but  was  fertilized  with  800 
pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-5  fertilizer 
in  addition  to  the  cyanamid  appli¬ 
cation  plowed  under.  A  strip  of  the 
field  was  left  without  the  cyanamid 
application  and  the  difference  in 
growth  was  very  noticeable.  The 
corn  plants  on  the  cyanamid  fertil¬ 
ized  portion  had  more  leaves  and 
larger  ears.  A  check  strip  without 
the  nitrogen  showed  a  nitrogen  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  form  of  leaves  fired 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk.  This  is  a 
condition  which  is  quite  evident  in 
many  corn  fields  and  which  can  be 
overcome  by  additional  nitrogen. 


Some  farm  wage  rates  were  off 
slightly  on  April  1  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  while  others  were  slightly 
higher.  According  to  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  the 
average  wage  per  month  with  room 
and  board  was  $99  on  April  1,  1950, 
and  $105  on  the  same  date  in  1949. 
Monthly  wages,  with  house,  averaged 
$142  in  1950,  and  $141  in  1949.  Week¬ 
ly  wages,  with  board  and  room, 
averaged  $27.50  in  1950,  and  $25  in 
1949;  without  room  and  board,  the 
average  was  $37.50,  compared  with 
$38  the  year  before.  The  hourly  rate 
in  1950  was  79  cents,  compared  with 
84  cents  in  1949. 


New  Jersey  is  to  have  a  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Field  Day  on  Saturday, 
May  6,  at  the  farrq  of  Percy  Van 
Zandt  in  Blawenburg,  five  miles 
north  of  Princeton.  At  least  4,000 
people  are  expected  to  watch  the 
one-day  transformation  of  a  270-acre 
farm.  Fifteen  tractors  with  plows,  30 
men  and  three  bulldozers  will  be 
used.  The  rebuilding  job  will  include 
the  construction  of  terraces,  con¬ 
struction  of  a  farm  pond,  and  the 
planting  of  forest  tree  seedlings  with 
a  mechanical  tree  planter. 


Shipments  of  dairy  cattle  into  the 
11  Northeastern  States  in  1949  were 
about  28  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
164,000  total  for  1948  and  about  11 
per  cent  less  than  the  132,000  head 
brought  in  in  1947.  New  Jersey  im¬ 
ported  21,711  cattle  in  1948,  16,987  in 
1949.  The  sources  of  New  Jersey 
cattle  were  over  50  per  cent  from 
Wisconsin,  16  per  cent  from  New 
York  and  about  11  per  cent  from 
Michigan.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


FREE/ 


Save  time  and  money  —  Get  greater  values! 
Complete  satisfaction  on  every  purchase  or  your 
money  back!  Bargains  you  can’t  match!  Quality 
you  can’t  find  elsewhere!  loin  the  satisfied 
customers  we’ve  served  for  over  61  years!  The 
Jim  Brown  Catalog  is  packed  with  Fence,  Farm 
Supplies,  Electrical  Appliances,  Work  Clothing 
Housewares,  Garden  Tools  and  Equipment, 
Hardware,  Paint  and  Roofing.  Write  today  for 
your  FREE  copy! 

JIM  BROWN  STORES,  INC. 

Dept.  433  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


CHURCHES.  WOMEH’S  CIU8S,  SOCIETIES.  Etc. 


EARN  ffPgp? 

\ 

Guaronitrd  by  Al  * 
,  Good  Housektepinj 

•  Your  members  simply  sell  (t# 
local  merchmts  who  eladly  coop¬ 
erate).  advertising  spice  on  the 
top  of  the  Utiles.  Y0UKEEPJI00 
ol  the  money  you  collect.  I  send 
you  the  24  tables.  No  risk,  noth¬ 
ing  to  piy.  NINE  dillerent  plans: 
CASH  and  tables;  CHAIRS  and 
tables  or  CAROS  and  tables. 
Write  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS.  Dept.  N.Y.  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


Plus  24  Wood 
Card  Tables 


RUPTURE-iASiR 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  ANO  CHILDREN 
A  strong,  form  fitting,  wash- 
abls  support.  Back  lacing  ad¬ 
justable.  Snaps  up  In  front. 

Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft, 
flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  qr 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for 
comfort.  Alto  used  as  after - 
operation  support.  Give  meas¬ 
ure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double. 

We  pgy  postage  except  on  COD’s.  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  East  12th,  Dept.  RY-55.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


FABRICS- MILL  ENDS 

Order  by  mall  for  better  buys.  Send  10c  for  intro¬ 
ductory  sample  sheets  of  spring  dress  fabrics  and 
yard  goods.  Rug  materials — ask  our  prices  on  wool 
and  cotton  pieces. 

THE  FABRIC  CORNER,  122  W.  State.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750.000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


ELEC.  DRILLS,  UNIVERSAL.  V*"  $10;  $18; 

Vi"  $26.  New.  WALTER’S  210  S.  Ilth..  PHILA.,  PA. 


FRFF  TATAlOnf  household  niceties 
i  iveili  LturtLUU  :  and  necessities. 

Bargain  Buys  at  Budget  Prices!  Get  Yours  Now! 
Party  Creations,  348  R  Van  Buren  St.,  Newark  5,  N.  J. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  YOUR 

Electric  Drill 

A  PORTABLE 

CIRCULAR  SAW 


Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee 


•  Attach  in  seconds 

•  Use  with  one  hand 
Fits  any  drill,  ’4"  up 

SAVES  TIME 
SAVES  WORK 
SAVES  MONEY 

ON1Y 


You'll  never  use  a  hand  saw  again  after 
using  a  Foster  drill-saw  !  Fits  any  W  or  larger 
drill.  Attaches  and  detaches  in  a  jiffy.  Super¬ 
safe,  perfectly  balanced  for  use  with  one  hand- 
Machined  cutting  guide  for  accuracy.  Oilite 
bearings,  sealed  gears  for  long  life.  Complete 
with  4"  high  speed  chrome  steel  saw  blade. 
Cuts  l'/a"  or  2"  deep  by  turning  board  over- 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  only  $8.95  post¬ 
paid,  or  C.O.D.  plus  delivery  charge. 

Foster  Products,  Inc.,  Dept,  cs-4 

659  Main  Street  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
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Drawn  by  Florin  De  Vries,  16,  New  Jersey 
MEMORY  VERSE 
SONG 

The  year’s  at  the  spring 
And  day’s  at  the  morn; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn: 

God’s  in  his  heaven  — 

All’s  right  with  the  world ! 

Robert  Browning  (From  “Pippa  Passes”) 


Drawn  by  Marian  Goldsmith,  19,  New  York 

Dear  Friends;  I  read  the  Centennial  Issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  saw  in  it  the 
“History  of  Our  Page.”  It  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  it  shows  what  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is.  This  Page  for  and  by  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  must  bring  cheer  to  many  people. 
I  remember  when  I  first  saw  it  almost  three 
years  ago.  I  have  only  one  sister  who  is  no 
longer  at  home,  and  there  are  no  other  kids 
around  here  my  age,  17,  just  many  quite 
little  boys  and  girls.  I  used  to  sit  home  at 
night  and  wonder  what  to  do.  Then  I  began 
writing  to  young  people  through  Our  Page 
and  found  less  and  less  time  to  sit  around 
and  read  the  same  books  over  again.  I  wrote 
to  boys  and  girls  overseas,  and  then  to  some 
in  this  country.  .  . 

Of  the  original  group  of  eight,  I  still  write 
to  Gwen  Morrill  in  New  Hampshire.  And 
now  I  have  many  more  friends.  Last  Summer 
I  met  four  of  my  pen  pals:  Gertie  Wheaton, 
Bill  Hawkins  and  a  boy  and  girl  who  live 
about  20  miles  from  Reading,  Pa.  They  are 
four  of  the  most  wonderful  people  I  have 
ever  met,  and  we  are  hoping  that  the  five 
of  us  might  get  together  again  this  Summer. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  Some  of  my 
favorite  pastimes  are  music,  stamp  collect¬ 
ing,  photography,  and  sports,  reading,  corre¬ 
sponding,  playing  baseball  and  watching 
wrestling  matches.  How  about  dropping  a 
line  and  send  a  picture  too  if  you  have  one? 
— Dick  Derleth,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  just  received  my  first 
copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  I  enjoyed 
it  a  lot  and  decided  to  write  at  once.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  country  life.  I  like  cows, 
horses,  fancy  chickens,  sheep,  rabbits,  and 
goats.  And  the  hamster — that  small  animal 
on  the  order  of  a  guinea-pig  but  much 
cleaner  and  more  friendly,  and  a  beautiful 
reddish  brown.  I  own  four  of  them.  We  have 
a  black  and  white  cat  named  Socks.  I  plan 
to  raise  some  White  Leghorn  Bantams  this 
Spring  from  hatching  eggs.  I  saw  some 
beautiful  bantams  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show.  I  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  anyone  interested  in  the  animals 
I  have  mentioned,  particularly  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  cows,  rabbits  or  bantams.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  high  school;  I  enjoy  it  a  lot.  — 
Robert  Fassett,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  learned  from  my 
grandmother  that  my  family  has  been  taking 
The  Rural  Nek-Yorker  since  1918.  I  have 
never  realized  how  entertaining  Our  Page 
was  until  I  started  following  it  last  Spring. 
I  now  thoroughly  enjoy  each  new  issue.  I 
am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  my  favorite 
sports  are  roller  skating,  boating,  auto  racing 
and  my  favorite  pastime  is  corresponding 
with  kids  of  my  age.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  learn  how  to  dance  but  I’ve  always  been 
too  shy.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  some  of  Our  Pagers.  —  Ken  Gray,  17, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  Last  Summer  we  moved 
into  a  14-room  house  on  a  hill.  In  the  attic 
we  found  issues  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
published  in  1924.  My  brother,  12,  and  I  are 
raising  a  calf  my  father  gave  us.  She  is  a 
yearling  Jersey;  we  also  have  two  dogs  and 
two  cats.  My  sister  Nancy,  nine  years  old, 
helps  care  for  the  chickens.  The  hens  be¬ 
long  to  my  mother  and  the  roosters  to 
Nancy.  She  sold  them  and  banked  the 
money.  The  smallest  member  of  the  family 
is  Merilee.  She  is  four  years  old  and  the 
pet  in  the  whole  family.  I  would  like  some¬ 
body  to  write  to  me.  I  am  interested  in 
sports  and  farming.  —  Stephen  Stafford,  11, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  three  years  and  like  your 
drawings  very  much.  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade.  My  hobbies  and  activities  do  not  in¬ 
clude  many  sports  because  of  a  heart 
condition,  so  I  do  stamp  collecting,  photog¬ 
raphy,  collecting  dog  pictures,  drawing  and 
I  have  358  autographs  of  screen  and  radio 
stars,  no  two  the  same.  —  Eugene  Conway, 
13,  New  York. 


EDWARD’S  ACROBATICS  IN  THE  BARN 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  the  first  time  and  enoyed  it  very  much. 
I  liked  the  poem  “School.”.  My  hobbies  are 
fishing,  singing  and  puttering  around  bak¬ 
ing.  I  am  a  Boy  Scout  and  am  working  to 
be  a  second  class  scout.  I  go  to  school  and 
am  in  the  sixth  grade.  I  live  on  a  19  acre 


farm  and  am  learning  acrobatics  in  my 
barn.  I  hope  some  of  Our  Pagers  will  write 
to  me.  —  Edward  Byer,  11,  Maryland. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  Waterbury,  19,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  We’ve  been  taking  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  but  just 
a  few  years  ago  I  discovered  Our  Page.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  4-H’ers  contributing. 
Come  on,  get  to  work!  My  4-H  projects  are 
cooking  and  sewing.  Right  now  I’m  work¬ 
ing  on  a  suit.  This  is  my  fifth  year.  I  have 
about  20  ribbons  from  fairs,  including  the 
State  Fair.  I  also  have  several  certificates 
from  dress  reviews,  “all  around  achieve¬ 
ment.”  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding, 
basket  ball,  sewing  and  most  of  all  cooking. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  a  lot  of  Our 
Pagers  especially  4-H  boys  and  girls.  Send 
a  photograph  along  with  your  letter.  — 
Jeanette  Talcott,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  My  parents  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ever  since  we 
have  lived  on  the  farm.  Our  farm  is  80 
acres.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club. 
My  hobbies  are  saving  stamps  for  school, 
pictures  of  movie  stars  and  reading.  I  would 
enjoy  letters  from  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls.  —  Betty  Hartmann,  10,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  am  a  freshman  in  high 
school  and  live  on  a  farm  of  about  12*/2 
acres.  My  hobbies  are  drawing  and  writing 
letters.  I  also  like  cowboys  and  pictures  of 
horses  and  dogs.  I  belong  to  a  very  active 
4-H  Club.  For  my  project  I  raise  rabbits  and 
poultry.  My  father  raises  poultry  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  goats,  geese,  rabbits  and 
poultry  on  our  farm.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  pen-pals.  —  Barbara  Charsky,  14, 
Massachusetts  . 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  written  to  Our  Page  although  my 
family  has  been  taking  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  several  years.  I  live  on  a  large 
farm  of  about  400  acres  where  we  raise  all 
the  farm  animals  particularly  registered 
Holstein  cattle.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Dairy 
Club  and  am  raising  a  dairy  calf.  I  also 
have  four  riding  horses.  I  play  the  trumpet 
in  our  school  band  and  take  piano  lessons. 
I  would  like  to  get  letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States  from  boys  and  girls  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  things  I  am.  —  Mary 
Young,  12,  Ohio. 


FRANKIE  HAS  HOBBIES  AND  PET 
WATCHDOG 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  a  year 
now  and  have  always  enjoyed  it.  My  special 
pet  is  a  small  dog.  He  is  a  good  watchman. 
If  anyone  comes  around  he  always  barks.  He 
does  a  lot  of  tricks  too.  I  am  in  the  fifth 
grade  and  would  like  some  of  you  to  write 
to  me.  My  hobbies  are  drawing  pictures, 
reading,  collecting  stamps  and  pictures  of 
cars,  trains  and  airplanes.  —  Frankie  Line¬ 
man,  10,  Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT  RAISES  CHICKENS 

Dear  Contributors:  My  family  has  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite 
some  time.  The  first  thing  I  look  at  is  Our 
Page.  I  live  in  the  country  and  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  chickens.  I  have  17  now  and  five 
bantams,  four  hens  and  one  rooster.  Their 
colors  are  yellow,  black,  black  and  white 
and  one  is  most  all  colors.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  school  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  boys  and  girls  of  my  age 
who  are  interested  in  chickens  and  have 
bantams.  — •  Robert  Kirschner,  13,  Conn. 

PEN  AND  INK 


NEW  BORN 

Drawn  by  Jacequeline  Waterbury,  19,  N.  Y. 

/ 


RAINBOWS 

Drawn  by  James  Kaelin,  13,  New  York 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

SEVEN  SPECIAL  LETTERS 

O  is  for  the  original  poems 
That  help  create  Our  Page; 

U  is  for  the  unusual  things 
Our  interests  to  assuage; 

R  means  Rural  New-Yorker,  so 
Many  farmers’  friend; 

P  is  for  the  pleasure  the  tales 
And  letters  lend. 

A  refers  to  artists 
Some  are  really  grand; 

G  is  for  its  greatness  assembled 
From  our  land. 

E  is  for  just  everything 
And  Elsie  Unger,  too; 

We  think  we  have  the  finest  page 
Our  young  folks  ever  knew! 

By  Janet  Hough,  14,  Vermont 


AN  EASTERN  GIRL’S  PRAYER 

I’ve  always  wished  that  I  would  find 
A  horse  that  I  could  say  was  mine; 
T’would  not  take  long  for  God  to  see 
How  happy  I  would  always  be, 

If  I  could  only  make  my  home 
Way  out  where  many  horses  roam; 
Where  pasture  lands  stretch  far  and  wide 
Across  the  plains  from  side  to  side. 

As  I  sit  staring  at  the  moon, 

I  hope  that  maybe  someday  soon. 

The  saints  and  angels  way  up  high 
Will  fondly  head  my  prayerful  cry; 
And,  though  it  won’t  be  right  away. 
I’ll  still  keep  praying  day  by  day. 

By  Elaine  Bracco,  16,  New  Jersey 


PETS  ON  OUR  FARM 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  a  tame  crow. 
His  name  is  Curley  and  he  can  say.  “Hello, 
Shutup,  Mama,  Grandma”  and  many  more 
words!  We  have  a  little  calf.  It  is  tan  with 
white  feet  and  a  white  ‘  spot  on  its  head.  I 
live  with  my  grandmother  and  she  raises 
Pomeranian  dogs.  They  are  little  dogs  and 
cute  too.  We  also  have  green  and  blue 
parrakeets.  My  hobbie  is  reading.  I  play  sax 
in  the  junior  band  and  this  year  I  am  going 
to  play  in  the  senior  ban<J,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  you.  —  Mary  Swarts,  19, 
New  York. 


PRAISES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS  FROM 
JACK 

Dear  Friends:  I  want  to  compliment 
Shirley  Swimm  for  her  remarkable  story 
“Don  Diabolo.”  I  bet  it  is  everyone’s  am¬ 
bition  to  write  a  story  like  that.  It  is  mine 
anyway.  I  think  everyone  did  exceedingly 
well  in  that  issue.  “Steeplechase”  was  a  life¬ 
like  drawing  done  very  well.  Some  day  some 
of  us  will  maybe  highly  paid  writers  or 
artists.  Who  knows?  I  was  glad  to  see  more 
boys  writing  this  month.  Let’s  keep  up  the 
good  work.  How  about  it  boys?  Maybe  we 
can  top  the  girls!  —  Jack  Palumbo,  14,  N.  Y. 


A  PASSPORT  TO  MARS 

I  don’t  know  what  rocket  company  was 
the  first  to  land  on  Mars,  and  there  has 
been  many  a  squabble  as  to  who  did.  Well, 
anyway  here  is  a  detailed  account  written 
by  one  of  our  reporters. 

We  started  on  a  warm  sunny  day  in  May, 
the  fourth  to  be  exact.  All  had  purchased 
their  tickets  and  were  impatient  to  be  off. 
The  Flash  Rocket,  an  odd  shaped  con¬ 
traption,  looking  like  a  Buck  Rogers  night¬ 
mare,  was  warming  up  outside.  A  loud  bell 
sounded  and  everyone  dashed  for  a  seat  on 
the  gigantic  rocket  ship.  There  was  a  steady 
hum,  a  shuddering  blast,  and  the  ship  shol 
into  the  air.  One  last  glimpse  at  good  old 
Earth  and  each  passenger  sat  back  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  long  trip  ahead.  The  scheduled 
flight  was  to  take  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  landing  on  Mars. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  the 
outer  limit,  we  caught  a  brief  sight  of  a 
falling  star.  It  was  exciting  and  a  little 
frightening  to  see.  On  the  third  week  in 
the  outer  limit,  everybody  had  fastened  his 
safety  belt  and  was  tensly  awaiting  the 
landing.  It  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
A  loud  thud,  and  we  all  sighed  with  relief 
because  we  had  landed  safe  and  sound.  Then 
we  piled  out  of  the  door. 

The  third  day  on  Mars,  the  silent  planet, 
we  encountered  some  men.  They  were  tall, 
ranging  from  six  to  seven  feet,  very  skinny, 
with  a  stare  that  could  almost  see  through 
you.  They  resembled  a  desert  planL  Their 
only  method  of  travel  was  on  foot.  Other¬ 
wise  they  were  highly  civilized  creatures. 
While  our  stay  with  them  lasted,  they  taught 
us  their  language,  games  and  methods  of 
building  dwellings  in  their  underground  city. 
They  sang  funny  songs  and  danced  lively 
dances.  Our  stay  with  them  was  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

When  we  got  home  from  our  trip,  we  told 
of  our  unbelievable  adventures  both  on  the 
planet  and  on  the  way.  I  also  got  a  bigger 
salary  from  the  newspaper  I  worked  for. 
So  ends  my  report  of  a  “Passport  to  Mars.” 
—  Jack  Palumbo,  14,  New  York. 


FROGS  AT  SCHOOL 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  13,  N.  Y. 


A  WINDY  HILL  IN  SPRING 
Drawn  by  Joyce  Commeau,  14,  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Jacequeline  DeNicola,  13,  N.  Y. 


Each  letter  to  persons,  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into 
a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  envelope 
should  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  for¬ 
warded. 

New  York:  Virginia  Royall,  13;  Ken  Gray, 
17;  Helen  Burdick,  14;  Nancy  Watson; 
Stephen  Stafford,  11;  Theresa  Miller,  11; 
Betty  Hartmann,  10;  Beverly  Reddick,  14; 
Barbara  Bross,  13;  Jane  Hagan.  13;  Patricia 
Hourigan,  13;  Pat  Mangan,  13;  Jacqueline 
DeNicola,  13;  Elsie  Vergason,  14;  Joan 

DeLine;  Betty  Fuller,  14;  Marguerite  John¬ 
son,  15;  Marie  Goodwin;  Patricia  Valentine, 
14;  Doris  Davis,  13;  Ralph  Mueller,  14; 
Eugene  Conway,  13;  Ruth  DeLine,  14;  Cecelia 
Baston.  15;  Doris  Garrow,  16;  Victor  Hender¬ 
son,  16;  Robert  Fassett,  14;  Marlent  Cronk, 
13;  Mary  Swarts,  9;  Charles  Farnsworth,  18; 
Jeanette  Talcott,  17;  Sonja  Schmelzte.  11; 

Elearmo  Merrill,  11;  Margaret  Merrill,  14; 

Eleanor  Merrill,  12;  Laura  Doolittle,  15; 

Andy  Curtis,  13;  Lois  Whitehead,  14;  Mary 
Proctor,  10;  Marilyn  Daigler,  16:  Audrey 
Willets,  16;  Alice  Radjeski,  17;  John 
DeNicola,  10;  Betty  Thomas,  18. 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Stoltzfus,  12;  Betty 
Ferrebee,  19;  Mary  Seigfreid,  9;  Delores 
Nelson,  17;  Doris  Harriff,  14;  Clara  Smith, 
18;  Dorothy  Hasper,  12;  Carol  Wallace,  12; 
Florence  Randall,  19;  Helen  Nesnec,  15; 
Shirley  Heitzenrater,  16;  Charlotte  Price,  13; 
Gayle  Grimm,  16;  Shirley  Woods,  16; 
Frankie  Lineman,  10. 

New  Jersey:  Joan  Patko,  6;  Ilona  Patko, 
10;  Mary  Rude,  17;  Arlent  Brands,  17; 
Margie  McMullen,  15;  Violet  Chase;  Edna 
Andarinese,  14. 

Vermont:  Patricia  Crandall,  12;  Evelyn 
Farnsworth,  18;  Janet  Hough,  14;  Shirley 
McDonald,  13;  Gordon  McDonald,  12. 

Massachusetts:  Doris  Wheeler,  17;  Barbara 
Charsky,  14;  Lois  Himmer,  13;  Jane  Jurch. 
12. 

Connecticut:  Laura  Chase,  14;  Robert 
Kirschner,  13. 

Maine:  Robie  Dumbrocyo,  18;  Barbara 
Conners,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Shirley  Patterson,  13. 
Maryland:  Edward  Byer,  11. 

Ohio:  Mary  Young,  12. 

Delaware:  Mary  White,  16. 

Rhode  Island:  Faith  Drake,  17. 

Minnesota:  Adlent  Schultz,  16. 

Scotland:  Margaret  Ronald,  18. 

England:  Barbara  Hullis,  12. 

France:  Francis  Thomas,  15. 

Holland:  Rita  Hazenoot,  16. 

Japan:  Masatem  Mizuhara,  16;  Kyoteru 
Mathuura,  18. 

Philippine  Islands:  Mauricia  Plateros,  16; 
Wilhelmina  Pamil,  17;  Concepcion  Cosmod, 
18;  Socarro  Olaivar,  15;  Felint  Dawang,  16; 
Maria  Oncog,  19;  Bonafacia  Borja,  19; 
Eufemia  Baquero,  19;  Aurora  Mabulac,  16; 
Rufa  Albuladora,  18;  Teresita  Calibo,  16; 
Hilaria  Maniwang,  18;  Feloment  Manun-og, 
18. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  13,  N.  Y. 

Who  says  the  boys  arn’t  well  represented 
on  Our  Page?  Have  you  noticed  that  there 
are  11  active  Our  Pagers,  all  boys,  this 
month?  Cheers  for  them! 

There  are  so  many  contributions  that  had 
to  be  left  out.  So  many  good  things  to 
print.  But  you  see  there  is  only  so  much 
space.  The  call  for  4-H  members  was  an¬ 
swered  too.  And  as  you  will  notice  so  many 
boys  and  girls  the  world  over  requesting 
pen-pals.  When  you  write  them  be  sure  you 
have  the  correct  postage.  There  are  13  from 
the  Philippines  alone! 

How  do  you  like  “Passport  to  Mars”?  A 
vivid  imagination  is  needed  to  keep  the 
reader  interested  in  a  tale  the  subject  of 
which  is  a  mystery  to  all  of  us.  But  one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another.  You  did  a  good 
job,  Jack. 

I  like  to  see  readers  and  contributors  give 
opinions  about  what  they  like  on  the  Page. 
It  encourages  the  participants  and  whips  up 
the  interest  of  others,  so  they  like  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  too.  As  Jack  Palumbo 
says  “who  knows;  some  of  you  might  be¬ 
come  highly  paid  authors  and  artists  some 
day.”  A  little  encouragement  and  appre¬ 
ciation  is  the  key  to  perseverance. 

May  is  the  month  of  blossoms,  blue  skies 
and  baby  birds.  Things  really  begin  to  un¬ 
fold  and  the  seeds  pop  out  of  their  jackets 
eager  to  reach  the  warm  bright  sunlight. 
We  have  forgotten  the  cold  winter  and  turn 
our  faces  to  the  coming  days.  —  E.  U. 


Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
yor  name,  address,  age  and  State. 
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Being  ready  for  anything,  whether 
for  a  wedding,  Christmas,  or  the 
berry  season,  is  sure  to  cut  down  the 
work  and  worry.  The  time  suddenly 
arrives  when  berries  in  quantity 
seem  to  be  right  there  on  the  kitchen 
table.  They  may  have  come  from 
your  own  strawberry  patch,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  may  have  brought  several  quarts 
from  her  surplus  picking,  or  the 
village  store  may  offer  a  supply  of 
a  quality  and  at  a  price  too  good  to 
miss.  In  any  case,  there  is  normally 
a  certain  urgency  that  demands  the 
jam  job  be  done  at  once.  That  is 
when  advance  preparations  stand  one 
in  good  stand.  The  results  are  often 
more  wonderful  than  you’d  think. 

Time  and  Labor  Savers  With  Jars 
and  Utensils 

The  first  helpful  step  toward  being 
ready  for  jam  making  is  checking  up 
on  necessary  utensils,  both  the  glass 
containers  and  the  cooking  equip¬ 
ment.  It  therefore  pays  to  collect 
containers,  count  them,  match  them 
with  lids,  and  wash  them  thoroughly 
in  hot,  soapy  water  and  a  rinse,  thus 
leaving  only  the  boiling  water  for 
sterile  jars  to  do  before  the  jam  is 
poured  into  them. 

The  list  of  needed  utensils,  ready  at 
hand,  can  also  be  checked  in  advance. 
The  basic  necessities  are  these:  One 
or  two  large  bowls,  a  colander,  large 
metal  saucepan  (usually  six  quart 
size),  small  metal  saucepan  kept  for 
melting  paraffin,  standard  measuring 
cup  (two  are  a  help,  one  for  measur¬ 
ing  fruit,  one  for  sugar),  long 
handled  metal  spoon  and  another 
wooden  one,  fruit  masher,  and  paring 
knife.  When  it  comes  to  strawberries, 
there  is  always  that  division  of 
opinion  about  how  to  remove  the 
stems.  Some  women  are  devoted  to 
the  little  metal  strawberry  hullers 
that  nip  out  the  stem  in  one  second; 
other  women  would  not  have  one  of 
these  gadgets  in  the  house. 

But  huller,  small  knife,  or  finger¬ 
tips,  none  of  these  is  as  important  as 
having  a  clock  in  the  kitchen.  More 
steps  can  be  taken  hurrying  from  the 
stove  to  the  mantelpiece  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  or  living  room,  to  see  what 
time  it  is,  than  most  people  dream  of. 
Many  wonderful  housekeepers  still 
take  these  repeated  journeys  without 
thinking  a  thing  about  it.  Let’s  begin 
this  canning  season,  and  the  new  half 
century,  with  a  kitchen  clock  that 
ticks  off  the  minutes  in  that  room  24 
hours  a  day. 

For  Berry  Jams:  Sugar,  Pectin  and 
Acid 

The  recipes  on  this  page  for  the 
various  berry  months  offer  new 
combinations  and  have  all  been 
tested  for  delicious  flavors,  whole¬ 
some  healthful,  colorful  food,  and  are 
designed  to  add  fresh  interest  in  the 
jam  cupboard.  Their  basic  ingredi¬ 
ents,  as  they  have  always  been  are 
the  berries,  sugar,  pectin  and  the 
fruits’  own  acids.  Topped  off  with 
paraffin,  jars  of  jam  represent  the 
skill  of  the  housewife  and  the 
family’s  satisfaction. 

To  be  ready,  having  an  ample 
supply  of  sugar  on  hand  is  one  must. 
Having  an  ample  supply  of  pectin  is 
another,  for  it  is  the  pectin  that 
make  the  jam  “jam”  and  the  jelly 
“jell.”  It  is  here  that  we  come  to  the 
joint  of  whether  we  shall  depend 
upon  the  supply  of  pectin  naturally 
in  the  berry,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  ample  (this  depends  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  fruit,  its  acid,  and  on  its  stage 
of  ripeness),  or  whether  we  shall  be 
ready  with  the  needed  pectin  in  its 
container  from  the  local  store,  ex¬ 


actly  as  we  get  our  sugar  and  par¬ 
affin. 

Successful  Jam  Makers 

There  are  three  general  groups  of 
good  jam  and  jelly  makers:  First, 
those  who  are  successful  in  carefully 
following  the  recipes  handed  down 
in  the  family;  second,  those  who  in¬ 
stinctively  seem  to  judge  what  is 
needed,  batch  by  batch,  through  long 
experience;  and  thirdly,  those  who, 
season  after  season,  have  become 
convinced  that  the  addition  of  fruit 
pectin,  in  liquid  or  powder  form, 
provides  the  benefit  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  cooking  tests  offering  con¬ 
sistent  and  assured  results.  This  last 
group  of  farm  women  look  upon  the 
use  of  such  fruit  pectin  in  the  same 
light  as  their  menfolk  look  upon  the 
results  of  agricultural  research  and 
experiments  on  the  land. 

More  than  one  of  this  group  of 
women  has  said,  in  starting  her  own 
home:  “Mother  never  has  soupy 
jams  or  weeping  jellies.  Hers  always 
come  out  just  so.  But  then,  Mother  is 
an  expert,  and  so  is  Grandmother. 
As  for  me,  I  like  my  pectins  in  the 
bottle  or  the  package.  I  am  certain 
of  what  I  am  doing;  I  am  sure  of  my 
results.  I  use  the  berries  when  they 
are  at  the  peak  of  ripeness;  I  get 
more  jars  because  I  don’t  have  to  boil 
the  fruit  so  long.  And  it’s  quicker. 
Besides,  I  notice  that  my  jam  and 
jelly  shelves  get  empty  now,  just  as 
fast  as  when  1  was  at  home  with  the 
folks.  In  fact,  Mother’s  just  about 
decided  I  am  right,  even  if  Grandma 
still  just  smiles  at  both  of  us!” 

In  many  ways,  that  sums  up  all 
three  points  of  view.  Happily,  in  this 
country  at  least,  each  woman  can 
follow  her  own  bent.  But  the  chances 
are  that  “Grandpa,”  if  he  took  jam 
from  his  good  wife’s  shelves,  would 
never  guess  when  he  ate  it  on  his 


bread  and  butter,  that  he  happened 
to  get  a  jar  of  jam  made  by  his  own 
granddaughter,  according  to  her 
newer  way  of  doing  fruits. 

Jams  at  Their  Best 

For  proper  stiffening  of  a  berry 
jam,  the  balance  of  the  three  basic 
ingredients  therefore  must  be  right, 
namely,  the  right  proportion  of  sugar, 
pectin  and  acid.  It  is  this  balance  that 
has  been  worked  out  carefully  by 
food  chemists  and  cooks  in  test 
kitchens. 

Jams  at  their  best  have  the  color 
characteristics  of  the  fruit,  or  com¬ 
bined  fruits.  Their  flavor  is  definitely 
that  of  the  fruit,  as  near  to  the  fresh 
taste  as  any  cooked  fruit  can  be.  The 
set  should  give  a  consistency  that  is 
a  thickened  uniform  mass:  soft 
enough  to  spread  but  not  syrupy, 
with  the  berries  evenly  distributed 
throughout.  The  texture  should  be 
tender,  not  gummy,  rubbery  or  tough, 
and  there  should  be  no  crystals. 

When  jams  are  entered  in  contests, 
or  are  judged  for  various  tests,  thev 
are  actually  given  an  examination. 
Their  report  cards  show  ratings, 
adding  up  to  100  per  cent,  when  the 
best  of  jam  is  attained.  For  color,  20 
per  cent;  for  flavor  30  per  cent;  for 
consistency,  30  per  cent  and  texture 
20  per  cent.  Whether  you  are  ex¬ 
perienced.  a  beginner,  or  an  expert, 
here  is  a  way  to  judge  your  own 
jams  as  you  try  the  following  recipes. 

Strawberry  and  Rhubarb  Jam 

Ingredients:  Four  cups  prepared 
fruit;  7  cups  sugar;  V2  bottle  fruit 
pectin.  To  prepare  the  fruit:  Slice 
thin  or  chop  (do  not  peel)  about  1 
pound  rhubarb.  Crush  thoroughly 
about  1  quart  fully  ripe  strawberries. 
Combine  fruits  and  measure  4  cups 
into  a  very  large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam.  Add  sugar  to 


Courtesy  of  Certo 

This  season’s  special  jams  are  made  with  combinations  of  ripe,  fresh  picked 
berries  and  rhubarb,  also  various  berry  combinations,  to  bring  out  delight¬ 
ful  new  flavors  and  fresh  interest  for  the  farm  homemaker.  Here  blackberry 
and  raspberry  jam  is  being  prepared,  also  a  blackberry  and  cherry  combi¬ 
nation.  Many  thrifty  women  will  make  extra  glasses  of  these  treats  to  use 
as  gifts  from  her  ample  storage  cupboards. 


fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place 
over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full  roll¬ 
ing  boil  and  boil  hard  1  minute  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat 
and  at  once  add  bottled  fruit  pectin, 
stirring  it  in.  Then  stir  and  skim  by 
turns  for  5  minutes,  to  cool  slightly, 
and  to  prevent  floating  fruit.  Ladle 
quickly  into  sterilized  glasses. 
Paraffin  at  once.  Makes  about  10  6- 
ounce  glasses. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Jam 

Ingredients:  4V2  cups  prepared 
fruit;  6j/2  cups  sugar;  1  box  powdered 
fruit  pectin.  Crush  thoroughly  about 
1  quart  each  fully  ripe  blackberries 
and  red  raspberries.  Combine  fruits. 
(If  desired,  sieve  half  of  pulp  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  seeds.)  Measure  4 Vs 
cups  pulp  into  a  large  saucepan. 

Measure  sugar  and  set  aside.  Place 
saucepan  holding  fruit  over  high 
heat.  Add  powdered  fruit  pectin  and 
stir  until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard 
boil.  At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to 
a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat,  skim,  ladle  quickly  into 
sterilized  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once. 
Makes  about  11  6-ounces  glasses. 

Blackberry  and  Rhubarb  Jam 

Four  cups  prepared  fruit;  7V2  cups 
sugar;  y2  bottle  fruit  pectin.  Crush 
thoroughly  about  1  quart  fully  ripe 
blackberries.  Slice  thin  or  chop  (do 
not  peel)  about  1  pound  rhubarb. 
Combine  fruits.  Measure  4  cups  into 
a  very  large  saucepan. 

Add  sugar  to  fruit  in  saucepan 
and  mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat, 
bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil 
hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  .from  heat  and  at  once  stir 
in  bottled  fruit  pectin.  Then  stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin 
at  once.  Makes  about  11  6-ounce 
glasses. 

Blackberry  and  Sour  Cherry  Jam 

Four  cups  prepared  fruit;  7V2  cups 
sugar;  y2  bottle  fruit  pectin.  Crush 
thoroughly  about  1  quart  fully  ripe 
blackberries.  Stem  and  pit  about  1V2 
pounds  fully  ripe  sour  cherries.  Chop 
fine.  Combine  fruits  and  measure  4 
cups  into  a  very  large  saucepan. 

Add  sugar  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and 
mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat,  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard 
1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in  bottled 
fruit  pectin.  Then  stir  and  skim  by 
turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly, 
to  prevent  floating  fruit.  Ladle 
quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once. 
Makes  about  11  6-ounces  glasses. 

Rhubarb  Jam 

Three  cups  prepared  fruit;  5  cups 
sugar;  y2  bottle  fruit  pectin. 

Slice  thin  or  chop  about  2  pounds 
rhubarb.  Do  not  peel.  (Red-stalked 
rhubarb  gives  the  best  color.  If  stalks 
are  not  red,  red  coloring  may  be 
added.)  Measure  3  cups  into  a  very 
large  saucepan.  Add  1  cup  sugar;  let 
stand  15  minutes.  (This  sugar  is  in 
addition  to  the  5  cups  specified.) 

Add  sugar  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and 
mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat,  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard 
1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in 
bottled  fruit  pectin.  Then  stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin 
at  once.  Makes  about  8  6-ounce 
glasses.  Persis  Smith 
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Farmer’s  Daughter  to  Her  Mother 

When  wild  ducks  rise  above  the  marsh,  when  I  see  deer  tracks  in  the  snow, 
I  think  of  you  but  never  weep;  I  see  you  everywhere  I  go. 

Blue  shadows  on  the  pasture  hill,  the  old  red  barn,  Spring  sounds,  each  tree — 
These  things  you  taught  me  hpw  to  love  still  bring  you  smiling  back  to  me. 
How  can  I  give  you  sadness  now  who  daily  showed  me  how  to  face 
The  future  calmly?  So,  when  you  left  me,  time  could  not  erase 

The  memory  of  you  — 

Of  how,  the  milking  through,  you’d  pat  your  favorite  cow  and  laugh  and  say: 
“You’re  better  than  ten  men!  What,  tired?  I’ll  carry  your  pail  too.”  That  way, 
And  endless  ways,  I’m  happy  to  remember  you. 

New  York  —  Jane  Lyon  Chase 


The  Visiting  Nurse 

Each  year  May  ends  National 
Baby  Week  and  brings  Child  Health 
Day.  So  now  is  a  good  time  to  ask 
ourselves:  How  is  my  child’s  health? 

Boys  and  girls  of  school  age  receive 
medical  checkups;  babies  just  born 
get  a  good  deal  of  attention.  But 
often  there  is  a  sort  of  no-man’s  land 
between  the  time  a  baby  is  one  year 
old  and  the  time  he  enters  school. 
This  is  especially  true  when  another 
baby  is  discovered  to  be  on  the  way, 
or  is  born  when  the  first  one  is  about 
two  or  three.  A  great  deal  of  ill 
health  in  late  life  is  now  being  traced 
to  unintentional  neglect  of  the 
health  of  our  pre-school  children. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  skin,  includ¬ 
ing  hair  and  scalp.  Does  the  small 
girl  or  boy  have  eczema  on  the  head? 
Are  there  sticky  scales  caught  in  the 
comb  when  you  run  it  through  the 
hair?  We  call  this  “cradle  cap”  in 
infants,  actually  it  is  eczema.  If 
your  child’s  hair  and  scalp  are  not 
clean  and  smooth,  then  tell  your 
doctor  because  this  condition,  or  any 
skin  irritation  anywhere  on  his  body, 
may  be  due  to  some  food  or  soap  or 
wearing  apparel  to  which  he  is 
allergic. 

How  are  the  child’s  ears?  It  there 
eczema  back  of  them?  Or  do  they 
ever  run?  A  chronic  ear  infection  at 
this  age  may  result  in  early  deaf¬ 
ness.  Don’t  neglect  it!  Then  his  nose; 
does  it  run?  Does  he  breathe  through 
his  mouth?  Or  talk  with  a  nasal 
twang?  Does  he  catch  cold  easily? 
Nowadays  doctors  know  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  conditions;  unless  they  are 
corrected  they  will  surely  become 
chronic. 

Are  his  eyes  clear  and  bright? 
Are  the  lids  ever  stuck  together 
when  he  wakes  in  the  morning?  Does 
he  squint,  or  have  to  get  close  to 
tiny  objects  to  see  them  clearly? 
Does  one  eye  turn  in  or  turn  out? 
These  “windows  of  the  soul”  are  of 
vital  importance.  Even  frequent 
frowning  may  show  cause  for  medi¬ 
cal  attention.  The  pre-school  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  too  much 
very  close  work;  the  eyes  are  not 
fully  developed  until  he  is  eight  to  10 
years  old.  So  be  careful  not  to  let 
your  little  child,  who  may  be  a  great 
reader,  overdo  reading  of  fine  print; 
picture  books  and  large  print  are  a 
different  matter. 

Now  how  about  his  teeth?  First 
teeth  should  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  filled  if  necessary,  until  they 
are  replaced  by  the  second  or  perma¬ 
nent  set.  First  teeth  keep  the  jaws 
spread  so  that  second  teeth  will  not 
overlap.  Also  what  about  your  small 
child’s  posture?  Is  he  stooping  his 
shoulders?  Does  he  walk  with  his 
feet  toeing  out  or  in,  instead  of 
straight  ahead?  Remember  his  bones 
are  developing  rapidly  and  will  grow 
incorrectly  if  they  are  forced  to  do 
so.  “Flat  feet  do  not  furnish  a  good 
under  standing,”  as  one  doctor  puts 
it.  So  if  your  child  does  toe  out,  have 
the  shoemaker  put  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  leather  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  heel  of  each  shoe.  That  will  help 
the  feet  to  toe  straight  ahead  for  the 
child  will  then  walk  on  the  outer 
edge  of  his  feet  as  he  should  instead 
of  on  the  inner  arch. 

Sleep  is  so  essential  for  growth 
that  it  never  should  be  cut  short  by 
late  bedtime  or  disturbance  —  such 
as  a  too  loud  radio — after  the  child  is 
in  bed.  Even  children  not  yet  of 
school  age  sometimes  lie  awake 
worried  by  some  memory  or  thought. 
So  scoldings,  stories  which  are  over- 
stimulating  or  exciting,  and  “thrill¬ 
ing”  radio  and  television  programs, 
should  be  carefully  avoided  just  be¬ 
fore  bedtime;  I’d  prefer  these  not  to 
be  heard  after  four  p.  m.  for  pre¬ 
school  age. 

A  full  quart  of  milk  each  day  for 
each  child,  even  if  not  taken 
“straight,”  can  be  enjoyed  in  egg 
nogs,  malted  milk,  cocoa  and  pud¬ 
dings,  as  well  as  in  a  glass.  This 
amount  of  milk  is  recommended  by 


and  Your  Children 

doctors  for  daily  health.  Every  child 
should  eat  at  least  one  egg  a  day. 
Cereals,  dark  ones  especially,  are 
essential  for  growth  too;  meat  or  fish 
not  more  than  once  a  day  though 
many  recommend  not  more  than 
three  times  a  week,  if  a  quart  of  milk 
is  drunk  daily.  Fruit  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  are  daily  musts.  Fresh  fruit — 
oranges,  apples,  grapefruit — are  ex¬ 
cellent;  dried  fruits  are  fine  also. 
Dried  prunes,  figs  and  dates  make 
good  “between-meal-”  snacks  for 
hungry  active  youngsters.  But  no 
food  should  be  given  during  the  hour 
before  mealtime.  Cheese,  buttermilk, 
and  butter  all  are  health  builders. 
Pies,  however,  rich  cakes  and  fried 
foods  covered  with  greasy  sauces,  are 
not  good  for  growing  digestions. 
Nuts  are  wholesome,  if  well  chewed. 

Check  up  on  yourself  this  month 
and  see  how  well  you  really  are  pre¬ 
paring  your  little  child  for  an  active 
normal  healthy  life. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Free  Catalog  Offer 

Be  plump  and  look  lovely.  Be 
stout  and  look  smart.  Wear  any  size 
from  38  to  44,  or  37  to  size  59,  in 
ready  made  slenderizing  apparel  de¬ 
signed  by  experts  to  impart  trim 
smooth  slimming  lines  to  the  figure. 
The  best  dressed  woman  year  after 
year  in  a  certain  town  takes  size  48. 
She  wears  her  clothes  with  comfort 
and  pleasure  because  they  are  styled 
right,  fit  right,  hang  right.  They  are 
planned  with  skill  for  just  such 
figures. 

Here  is  ‘  a  catalog  of  slimming 
wardrobes  from  foundations  to  top¬ 
pers,  hats  to  shoes,  cottons  to  nylons, 
from  home  to  church  wear,  fully 
illustrated,  many  pictures  in  color, 
giving  complete  detail  including 
prices,  mail  order  sheets,  and  the 
guarantee  of  a  long  established  firm 
in  the  field:  “Satisfaction  or  Your 
Money  Back.”  Just  write  for 
“SLENDERIZING  FASHION  S,” 
Spring  and  Summer  1950  Catalog 
(send  no  return  postage),  and  ad¬ 
dress  Lane  Bryant,  Dept.  115,  752 
East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis  17,  Ind. 


First  Egrets  and  Hylas 

It  is  with  good  news  that  I  wish 
to  inform  you  that  my  wife  saw 
three  “white  egrets  on  April  4th.  We 
are  glad  they  have  now  been  here 
for  the  third  successive  year;  we 
most  certainly  hope  these  tropical 
birds  continue  their  visits.  About  the 
same  time,  we  heard  the  first  frogs 
of  the  season;  however  we  heard 
them  but  twice,  as  it  is  still  pretty 
cold  in  early  April  in  the  Berkshires. 

g.  g.  w. 


Photo:  W.  A.  Ward,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
“What  Did  You  Say?” 


Looks  as  if  some  small  boy  or  girl 
has  just  said :  “ Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat, 
where  have  you  been?”  It  is  our 
guess  that  young  Mistress  Puss,  by 
all  good  Maltese  standards,  is  about 
to  decide  to  keep  her  own  counsel. 


Rutland  Grandmother  Wins 
Prize  at  County  Fair 


Winning  cooking  prizes  is  getting  to  be  an  old  story 
to  Mrs.  Sara  Sheridan  of  Rutland,  Vermont.  She  has 
carried  off  many  awards  over  the  years  for  her  entries 
at  the  Rutland  Fair,  one  of  the  most  popular  county 
fairs  in  New  England.  Mrs.  Sheridan  says  that  it 
takes  practice  to  be  a  prize- winning  cook.  “But,”  she 
adds,  “it  also  takes  the  very  finest  ingredients.  When 
you  bake  at  home,  for  instance,  be  very  careful  about 
the  kind  of  yeast  you  use.  I,  myself,  wouldn’t  use  any 
but  Fleischmann’s.  It’s  good  and  lively.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  it  gives  me  best  results.” 

Right!  Prize-winning  cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  to  all  others. 


LIGHTER, 
MORE  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly 
ingredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  deli* 
cious  homemade  cake  that's 
light  as  a  feather  every  time... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


r$25 


WORTH  OF  MERCHANDISE 

YOURS  WITHOUT  COST 


FREE 

CATALOG 


WOMEN — Your  choice  of  lovely 
blankets,  silverware,  aluminum- 
ware,  linens,  appliances,  etc. — as 
gifts!  Just  show  your  friends  how 
to  get  beautiful  merchandise  and  free  premiums 
through  our  amazing  new  budget  Club  Plan.  Write 
for  FREE  PLAN  and  CATALOG.  No  obligation. 

QUALITY  HOUSE  CLUB  PLAN 
222  Fourth  Ave..  Dept.  43-A,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC 

CLOTHESLINE  HOLDER 

(Just  what  you’ve  been  waiting  for!) 
'Holds  Line  Tight — No  Knots  To  Tie 
Line  Will  Not  Slip — Simple  To 
Release  —  Weather  Resistant 
<6  4  Postpaid 

9  l.dU  (No  C.O.D.’s) 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

CANNON’S,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


ISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  Tremendous  demand, 
dieting  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS. 
Box  224,  ASHTABULA.  OHIO 


IRISH  STYLE  TEA 

One  lb.  $1.19  —  Two  lbs.  $2.25.  Box  of  48  tea 
balls  50c  Postpaid.  Cash  or  Money  Order 
GLEN  ERIN  TEA  COMPANY 
41  Humboldt  Street,  Newark  7,  New  Jersey 


-GILLIES  FAMOUS  COFFEE- 

To  make  new  friends  we  offer  5  lbs.  of  our  "BROKEN" 
Blend  for  $3.30  postpaid.This  i3  our  wholesale  price 
of  66c  per  lb.  Our  experience  of  110  years  of  coffee 
roasting  insures  your  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction. 
Send  for  price  list.  AMERICA'S  OLDEST  COFFEE 
MERCHANT.  Established  1840.  GILLIES  COFFEE 
COMPANY  235  Washington  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  A  DIRECT  FROM 

BETTER  1*  HiJCj  THE  ROASTER 

5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Peculator,  Orip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13.  New  York 


SEW  &  SAVE 


Make  your  own  dress, 
blouse  etc.  Write  for 
samples  of  new  Summer  prints  on  fine  rayon  crepe  64c  yd. 

TOPKIN,  240  Atlantic  Avenue,  Oceanside,  New  York 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Yelox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS  6IRLS 


Be  wise.  Enjoy  dancing,  parties  and 
sports  without  fear  of  embarrassing  mo¬ 
ments.  Relax  with  the  new  comfort  sani¬ 
tary  safety  belt,  made  of  Horcolite  Nylon 
for  sanitary  pads.  Girls,  this  is  what  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  Try  it,  and  you 
will  agree  that  its  comfort  and  safety 
can’t  be  beat.  Stays  in  place.  Safe,  water¬ 
proof  and  no  pins.  Change  with  a  snap. 


KALABANY’S 

BOX  26,  DEPT.  S,  NORWALK,  CONN. 

Send -  Sanitary  Belt  @  $1.00 

State  waist  size . 

Name . 

Address . 

City  . . 


State 


Check . Cash . Money  Order. 

Add  9c  postage  handling. 


H 


430 
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MAZING  DESIGN  MAGIC 


TRRKISRRT 


Transfers  Designs 
JUST  BY  RUBBING 

ON  ANY  SURFACE! 

M  NO  MORE  WATER 
W  NO  MESSY  CARBONS 
NO  MORE  HOT  IRONS 


NO  CUTTING  OF  STENCILS 


Over  200  Gorgeous  Designs 
That  You  Can  Use  and  Re- 
Use  Up  to  Ten  Times! 


ONLY 

$100 


Would  you  like  to  bring  new  life  and  color  to 
walls,  fabrics  and  furnishings?  .  ,  .  for  pennies? 
Coivert  drab  ‘dated’  tables,  chairs  or  swap- shop 
bargains  into  real  decorative  treasures  for  your 
home?  Breathe  new  life  and  charm  into  that 
scuffed-up  lamp,  vase,  kitchen  cabinet  or  what- 
have-you?  Hake  exciting  personalized  gifts  with 
your  own  two  hands? 


YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  BE  AN  ARTIST!  Anyone 
can  do  it  with  these  amazing  new  TRANS-ART 
designs.  Work  miraculously  on  any  surface:  fab- 
rics-uood-paper-glass-leather-tila  -  metal  -  ceramics  - 
anything!  Contains  over  200  stunning,  original 
designs  ...  all  sizes  .  .  .  Penna  Duteh-Nursery- 
Mexican- China-Floral-Bird- Animal- Alphabet-Bord- 
er-Peasant-etc. 


TRANS-ART  creates  perfect  designs  .  .  .  ready  to 
hand  paint,  embroider,  silk  screen,  anything!  With 
this  amazing  new  design  magic,  you.  too,  can  turn 
out  beautifully  hand-decorated  trays,  blouses,  glass¬ 
ware,  greeting  cards,  anything! 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  NOW!  Enclose  $1.00  and  I 
we  will  pay  postage,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage,  j 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  MONEY-  BACK  | 
GUARANTEE,  IF  NOT  DELIGHTED! 

CRAFTMART  COMPANY 

Department  RN-6 

80  East  11  Street  New  York  3>  N.  Y.  | 


WOOL  WANTED 

Bring  or  send  your  wool  to  the  Shippensburg 
Woolen  Mill  for  nice  warm  woolen  blankets. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


A  FREEZER  OF 
STEINHORST  QUALITY 
AT  A  PRICE  TO 
FIT  MODERN 
BUDGETS 

f&e  Steitt&ondt 

it 


Maximum  service  at  minimum 
cost  is  the  primary  advantage 
of  the  new,  advanced  Stein- 
horst  "Challenger,"  making 
Steinhorst  freezer  conven¬ 
iences  available  to  everyone. 

'a*#* 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

R  NY— 550 

NAME _ _ 


STREET  OR  R.F.D.. 
P.0 - 


The  Little  Brown  House 

One  sure  sign  of  Spring  is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  summer  residents  to  look 
over  their  homes.  They  remind  us  of 
the  birds  who  come  to  inspect  last 
season’s  nests,  to  see  if  winter’s 
storms  have  broken  their  favorite 
tree  or  if  the  buildings  where  they 
had  lived  are  safe  after  snows  or 
fire. 

Everything  hereabouts  looks  fine; 
small  seedlings  came  bright  and 
green  in  early  April.  The  Richmond 
cherry  is  doing  well  and  a  friend  is 
going  to  bring  me  some  bush 
cherries.  Sugaring  was  slow  to  start 
but  sap  was  still  running  in  mid- 
April  with  no  maple  buds  started; 
good  sugar  weather.  Many  didn’t  try 
to  sugar  this  year  for,  although  many 
are  still  out  of  work,  the  men  de¬ 
mand  and  need  high  wages,  in  order 
to  feed  and  clothe  their  families. 

The  new  head  of  our  State’s  fore¬ 
most  institution  is  voicing  the  idea 
that  in  many  cases  education  has 
been  training  our  young  people  in 
how  to  get  the  most  money  for  the 
least  exertion;  not  how  they  could 
make  life  fuller  for  themselves, 
through  energetic  work,  or  how  to 
make  their  own  bit  of  the  world 
better  for  those  about  them.  Perhaps 
a  new  dawn  is  at  hand. 

There  is  no  answer,  however,  to 
the  perennial  question  as  to  why  we 
farm  homemakers  keep  so  much 
junk.  Wet  Spring  days  is  a  good  time 
to  go  through  this  debris  indoors. 
Another  question  is  where  to  get  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  200  tomato  plants  and 
three  dozen  peppers,  not  to  mention 
celestial  rose,  snowstorm  and  flam¬ 
ing  velvet  petunias,  snapdragons, 
nicotianas,  cupheas,  etc. 

Honey  bees  first  came  out  over  a 
month  ago  when  there  was  little  for 
them  to  feed  on  except  maple  sap, 
and  sap  from  broken  branches. 
Robins  came  in  late  March,  song 
sparrows  before  that,  and  then  the 
happy  little  chipping  sparrows.  We 
hear  ‘‘phoebe,  phoebe”  from  the 
trees,  but  still  think  it  is  the  chick¬ 
adees  playing  their  usual  April  fool 
tricks.  The  boys  saw  a  pair  of  wild 
ducks  on  West  River  recently;  per¬ 
haps  with  more  protection  and  a  bit 
of  care,  we  could  have  these  birds 
here  regularly.  Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 
From  April  to  November,  mainly 
garden  items  appear  here.  Handi¬ 
craft  items  are  held  for  Fall-Winter 
season.  p.  s. 


For  your  perennials  or  roots,  I’ll 
send  deep  purple  dahlia  roots, 
perennial  baby’s  breath,  deep  pink 
moss  rose  or  tiny  white  rose  slips.  — 
o.  t.,  Vt. 


I’ll  send  tiger  lily  roots  for  phlox 
or  other  hardy  roots  or  bulbs.  — 
MRS.  d.  e.  v.,  Pa. 


I’ll  gladly  send  African  violet 
leaves,  everblooming  sweet  peas  or 
iris  for  an  old-fashioned  Rex 
begonia  with  silver  leaf.  —  mrs. 
e.  l.  w.,  Pa. 


I’ll  give  hollyhock  seed,  old  buttons 
or  used  commemorative  stamps  for 
old  buttons.  —  mrs.  h.  a.,  N.  Y. 


For  your  crocus,  hyacinth,  glad  or 
grape  hyacinth  bulbs,  I’ll  send  trum¬ 
pet  vine,  ground  myrtle,  white  lilac, 
or  pink  mossrose  slips.  —  mrs.  a.  b.. 
Mass. 


I’ll  send  red  glad  bulbs  for  other 
colors  in  glads.  —  Mrs.  s.  c.,  Penna. 


I  have  various  iris  toes  and  other 
hardy  flowers  to  exchange  for  china, 
iron  or  plastic  little  figures  of  dogs 
that  I  collect.  No  live  dogs,  please!  — 
Mrs.  j.  e.  b.,  New  York 


I’ll  exchange  plants  or  cuttings 
from  my  large  collection  of  African 
violets  for  "what  have  you.”  —  k.  r., 
Ohio. 


I’d  like  to  correspond  with  ladies 
who  like  house  plants,  knitting,  and 
cooking  especially.  —  e.  s.  g.,  Mass. 


Summer  Comes  Before  You  Know  It — Be  Ready 


2807  _  DRESS  PLUS  PLAYSUIT,  both  in  one  pattern,  both  open  in  front  for  dress-up 

and  sun-fun.  Cute  and  practical  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  dress  1%  yds.  35  in.;  playsuit  1 
yd.  35  in.  20c.  „ 

3026  _  YOUTHFUL  SUN-SEEKER  takes  a  flattering  waistline  dip  at  back  into  hidden 

pleat.  Fitted  and  flaring,  it’s  cool  for  hot  weather  or  hot  work;  adaptable  for  all  occasions 
with  its  own  bolero,  scalloped.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  35  in.  20c. 


E-1233  —  "SAILING.  .  .SAILING”  CHAIR  SET.  This  beautiful  3-piece  additjon  to 
furniture  is  fascinating  to  do  in  filet  crochet;  handsome  when  finished,  showing  oldtime 
clipper  ship.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2122  —  COOL  ATTRACTIVE  FROCK  for  all  summer  for  indoors  or  out.  Rounded  neck¬ 
line  for  style  ruffles  out  over  shoulder  into  very  comfortable  sleeve  touch.  Wonderfully 
easy  to  make.  Pockets  punctuate  each  hip;  sensible  and  pretty  too.  Sizes  12-20;  36-42.  Size 
18,  4  yds.  35  in.  20c. 

E-514  —  EMBROIDER  FIGURINES  as  playtime  for  yourself  and  for  little  playtime  de¬ 
signs  in  gay  colors  on  children’s  clothes,  towels  or  nursery  things.  Hot  iron  transfers  for 
28  motifs,  all  included,  from  1  x  1  to  2>/2  x  3y2  inches.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 


HAVE  YOU  ORDERED  YOUR  NEW  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  JUST  20c;  AND  YOUR 
1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  ONLY  15c?  NOW  IS  A  FINE  TIME! 


PLEASE  PRINT  NAME,  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly;  don’t  forget  to  include 
sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(N.  Y.  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  over  67c.) 


WHEN ... 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept, 
1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  "ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  "The  Prob 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.. 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT  S!.0n  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


Brand  New,  Pure  Dye,  White 

PARACHUTES 

SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE  <fcQ  Post 

REDUCED  FROM  $14.95  ?V.VW  Paid 

Brand  New  Surplus  Chutes.  Perfect  condition. 
Over  65  square  yards  100%  Pure  Dye  White  Silk 
plus  3000  feet  Silk  Crochet  Cord.  Perfect  for 
lingerie,  blouses,  sleepwear,  children's  clothes. 
%  Silk  Chute:  $4.50  p.p.  %  Silk  Chute:  $2.50  p.p. 
Also  NYLON  PARACHUTES,  plus  3000  feet  nylon 
crochet  cord:  $13.00  p.p.  Half  Nylon  Chute:  $7.25 
p.p.  !4  Nylon  Chute:  $4.25  p.p.  FREE:  Butteriek 
illustrated  instructions.  ALSO:  Silk  Parachutes 
perfect  condition,  with  serial  numbers,  $6.00  post¬ 
paid.  Ecellent  for  Dyeing.  Send  cheek  or  Money 
Order.  ($1.00  deposit  with  C.  O.  D.) 

AMERICAN  AGENCY,  Dept.  Y-9 
799  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Rugs! 


W 


Moveable  Guide  Bar 

Set  of  3 
plus 

Instructions 
only  $100 


T 


The  Only  Adjustable  Braider! 

Now!  It’s  easier  than  ever  to  make 
your  own  beautiful  braided  rugs  from 
old  materials.  New-type  Braid-Aids 
automatically  fold  strips  as  you  braid. 
No  hand-folding,  pinning  or  sewing. 
Moveable  guide  bar  permits  easy 
adjustment  for  any  material,  any 
size  strip.  Set  of  3  nickel  plated  steel 
Braid-Aids  and  detailed  instructions 
for  only  $1.00.  We  pay  postage.  10-day 
money-back  guar.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s. 


QUAKER  HOUSE 

P.O.Box  670,  Ardmore,  Penna. 

RUSH  me _ _ _ Braid-Aid  sets, 

plus  instructions,  at  $ _ 

Namp 


Address. 
City 


ei*-'  c-iey _ State -  j 
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Keep  the  Pullets  Growing 

Most  of  us  do  a  fairly  good  job  of 
brooding  our  baby  chicks  but,  once 
they  are  feathered,  it  is  easy  to  let 
them  more  or  less  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  endangers  future  pro¬ 
duction,  because  the  three  or  four 
months’  growing  period  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  life  of  the  hen.  It  is 
then  that  she  should  build  a  strong 
frame  and  put  on  sufficient  flesh  to 
carry  her  through  the  laying  year.  It 
is  then  that  she  should  receive  vac¬ 
cinations  necessary  to  safeguard  her 
health.  It  is  also  the  time  to  establish 
good  habits  of  roosting,  of  being 
handled,  of  getting  used  to  people 
who  will  care  for  her. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  place  for  the 
growing  bird  is  out  on  a  clean,  well 
sodded  range  where  there  is  plenty 
of  green  feed,  sunshine  and  shade. 
However,  it  isn’t  always  possible  to 
provide  range,  due  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  or  lack  of  space.  With  present- 
day  fortified  feeds,  it  is  possible  to 
rear  fine  birds  in  confinement  if 
sufficient  floor  space  is  available.  It 
never  pays  to  crowd  chickens;  200 
birds  reared  in  a  pen  that  is  roomy 
enough  will  make  more  profit  than 
300  crowded  into  that  same  space. 

As  on  the  range,  pen-raised  pullets 
should  have  a  supply  of  intermediate 
size  granite  grit  before  them  at  all 
times.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
fresh  cool  water.  They  must  have 
adequate  ventilation.  Birds  without 
enough  fresh  air  cannot  thrive.  On 
the  other  hand,  floor  drafts  must  be 
avoided,  also  drafts  around  the  roosts 
at  night.  As  the  birds  grow,  larger 
feed  hoppers  should  be  used  and  the 
number  increased  so  that  all  the 
birds  may  eat  at  one  time.  This  will 
greatly  help  in  reducing  the  number 
of  runts. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  range  paraly¬ 
sis,  either  on  range  or  in  confine¬ 
ment,  may  put  in  an  appearance.  If 
a  bird  begins  to  limp,  she  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock  at  once.  If 
the  afflicted  bird  is  well  fleshed,  she 
may  be  used  as  food;  but  if  she  is 
very  lame,  she  should  be  either 
burned  or  buried. 

Here  at  Cedar  Ridge  we  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  having  a  brooder  house 
only  large  enough  to  handle  half  the 
birds  we  must  raise  each  year  for 
replacements.  Some  day  we  hope  to 
have  a  house  big  enough  to  start  all 
our  pullets  at  once  around  the  first  of 
February.  This  will  give  us  our  peak 
production  in  the  Summer  and  early 
Fall,  when  egg  prices  are  highest.  It 
will  also  allow  us  to  dispose  of  our 
old  birds  in  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer  when  fowl  prices  are  usu¬ 
ally  tops. 

In  the  meantime,  we  make  do  with 
what  we  have  and  raise  two  broods. 
The  first  we  start  the  lattter  part  of 
January;  these  we  keep  under  the 
brooder  until  the  middle  of  March. 
By  then,  they  are  all  feathered  out 
and  are  beginning  to  be  crowded.  We 
wait  until  a  mild  evening,  then  move 
them  to  roosts  in  a  clean  laying  pen. 
Here  we  have  to  guard  against  rats. 
Someone  must  always  be  on  hand 
each  night  at  dusk  for  a  month  or 
two,  to  make  sure  the  pullets  go  on 
the  roost.  You  may  think  they  are 
all  trained  but,  if  a  few  decide  to  bed 
down  in  a  corner,  the  others  will 
follow  suit.  Then  you  are  likely  to 
have  several  dozen  smothered  chick¬ 
ens.  About  the  middle  of  April  we 
move  most  of  these  pullets  to  a 
range  shelter.  Only  the  number  of 
pullets  the  pen  will  hold  when  they 
mature  are  left.  In  this  way  we  make 
sure  they  will  have  enough  floor 
space'.  For  the  first  few  weeks,  we 
nail  celotex  on  the  range  shelter 
until  the  weather  grows  really  warm. 

We  start  our  second  brood  about 
the  end  of  March.  At  six  weeks  of 
age  they  go  directly  to  range  shelters. 
Even  if  the  weather  is  mild,  we  like 
to  pin  burlap  bags  to  the  sides  of  the 
wire  shelters  until  the  chicks  get 
hardened.  We  think  the  chickens  will 
go  to  roost  more  readily  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  shelter.  We’ve  also  found  that  if 
we  move  about  a  dozen  pullets  out 
to  the  shelters,  a  week  before  the 
others  are  due  to  go  out,  and  keep 
the  pullets  confined  in  the  shelters 
with  food  and  water,  they  will  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  roosting  inside 
and  will  lead  the  others  in.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  someone  must  be  on  hand  when 
darkness  falls  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  go  in.  They  can  suffocate  outdoors 
too  if  they  pile  up  against  a  stone  or 
the  coop,  or  even  a  feed  hopper. 

Growing  birds  are  easier  to  care 
lor  than  baby  chicks.  But  don’t  let 
this  lull  you  into  a  sense  of  false 
security.  Constant  vigilance  must  be 


the  rule.  Pullet  losses  can  be  very 
heavy,  and  it  has  taken  a  lot  of  high 
priced  feed  to  grow  them  out  that 
far.  K.  R.  Lockwood 

Connecticut 


Wire  Fencing,  Again 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
July  8,  1876 

In  your  issue  of  June  17,  I  noticed 
an  article  on  “Wire  Fencing.”  It  is 
very  true,  as  you  say,  that  “many  a 
wire  fence  has  proved  of  little  use 
in  turning  stock.”  The  common  wire 
fence  has  become  almost  worthless 
at  the  West  for  that  purpose,  and  is 
fast  being  superceded  by  the  popular 
fence,  known  as  the  Barbed  Wire 
Fence,  which  I  consider  altogether 
preferable  to  any  fence  now  in  use, 
and  one  that  will  effectually  turn 
stock. 

It  is  generally  made  of  two  small 
steel  wires  twisted  together,  with  a 
wire  barb  twisted  securely  in  at 
intervals  of  about  five  inches.  The 
barb  projects  about  one  inch  on  each 
side  of  the  wire  or  cable,  and  made 
pointed  at  each  end.  They  are  so 
twisted  in  that  they  are  very  strong 
and  stiff.  The  cable  is  well  covered 
with  asphaltum  varnish  to  keep  from 
rusting,  and  is  said  to  be  much 
stronger  than  the  common  plain  wire. 
It  is  fastened  to  posts  in  the  usual 
way — with  staples.  In  the  words  of 
a  farmer  that  has  it  in  use:  “Stock 
just  let  it  alone.”  With  three  wires  for 
a  fence,  neither  man  nor  beast  can 
get  over  or  through  it.  No  animal  will 
ever  touch  it  but  once.  Two  wires  are 
sufficient  to  turn  cattle  or  horses. 

It  is  sent  to  market  on  wooden 
reels,  and  the  best  way  for  distri¬ 
buting  it,  preparatory  to  making 
fence,  is  to  insert  the  tail-board  rod 
of  a  farm  wagon  and  unreel  it  by 
driving  the  wagon  along  by  the  fence. 
It  costs  20  cents  a  rod,  single  cable 
or  60  cents  per  rod  for  a  fence  of 
three  cables  for  the  wire.  Some  of 
the  Western  Rail  Road  Companies 
are  fencing  their  roads  with  it,  using 
cast-iron  posts,  made  especially  for 
that  purpose,  thereby  doing  away 
with  all  danger  from  fire. 

Monroe,  Mich.  C.  W.  Hammond 


New  Vaccine  for  Newcastle 
Disease 

Of  major  interest  to  poultrymen  is 
the  recent  announcement  that  baby 
chicks  can  now  be  protected  against 
Newcastle  disease  by  using  a  newly 
developed  vaccine  called  “Newcastle 
Disease  Vaccine  -  Intranasal.”  The 
vaccine  is  produced  from  a  strain  of 
virus  developed  by  Drs.  Hitchner  and 
Johnson  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

This  entirely  new  live-virus  vac¬ 
cine  is  claimed  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  poultry  industry,  particularly  that 
part  concerned  with  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  broilers  and  meat  birds, 
for  a  safe,  easy-to-use,  effective  vac¬ 
cine  for  protecting  very  young  birds 
against  Newcastle  disease.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  vac¬ 
cinate  birds  safely  under  three  weeks 
of  age  with  existing  live-virus  vac¬ 
cines.  Now,  even  day-old  chicks, 
whether  they  are  from  immune  or 
non-immune  breeder  flocks,  can  be 
safely  protected  by  using  the  intra¬ 
nasal  vaccine  produced  by  Lederle. 

The  new  vaccine,  is  administered 
by  placing  a  single  drop  of  vaccine  in 
one  nostril  of  a  chick,  using  a  special 
applicator  in  the  package.  This 
method  of  vaccination  normally  pro¬ 
duces  no  noticeable  reaction  in 
healthy  birds  and  confers  an  im¬ 
munity  that  will  last  until  about  a 
month  before  chicks  are  old  enough 
for  egg  production.  If  birds  that  have 
jeen  protected  with  intranasal  vaccine 
are  to  be  kept  for  laying  purposes, 
it  is  desirable  to  revaccinate  them 
with  wing-web  vaccine  about  30  days 
befox-e  they  come  into  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 


The  protection  you  get  from  Pittsburgh  Welded 
Fence  and  Fabric  is  evident  all  around  your 
farm  for  both  these  quality  products  have  a 
variety  of  time  saving  uses.  They  protect  your 
pocketbook,  too,  as  they’re  economical  to  buy 
and  ruggedly  made  to  last  for  years. 

Pittsburgh  Welded  Poultry  Fence  has  a  rigid 
construction  that  makes  it  possible  to  use 
fewer  posts  in  erection  and  requires  no  binder 
boards  at  the  bottom.  Closely  spaced  to  keep 
chicks  in — marauders  out.  Available  in  a  variety 
of  heights  and  styles. 

Pittsburgh  Welded  Steel  Fabric  is  ideal  for 
literally  hundreds  of  uses  such  as  sanitary  floors, 
roosts,  pens,  window  guards  and  the  like. 
Available  in  five  mesh  sizes  and  several  weights. 

Remember  Pittsburgh  Fence  has  been  quality 
fence  since  1905  and  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  fence.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name 
and  get  from  him  your  free  booklet — “How 
To  Erect  Fence”  or  write 
Department  RNY,  Pittsburgh 
A  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh 

#  30,  Pennsylvania. 


Sanitary  floors  and 
roosts  in  all  houses. 


A  product  of 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
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HUBBARD’S 

High  egg-producing 

NEW  HAMP  SHIRES 


PEDIGREE-BREEDING  GIVES  YOU 
HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Use  your  empty  brooder  houses  for  May  and  June 
chicks.  But  be  sure  they  are  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires— the  high  egg-production  strain. 

These  balanced-bred  chicks  have  extra  vitality  and 
stamina  to  live  and  grow  rapidly  during  hot  weather. 
The  benefits  of  23  years  of  pedigree  breeding  flow  in 
their  bloodstreams  fixing  high  egg  production  in¬ 
heritance  and  low  laying  house  mortality  plus  the 
qualities  of  vigor,  livability,  and  fast  uniform  growth 
for  which  the  breed  is  famous. 

Sexed  and  Cross-Bred  chicks  available.  Every 
Hubbard  chick  is  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean, 
guaranteed  30  days.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  "with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S. 

Route  2  Saltillo, 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  groat 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


READY  TO  LAY  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS. 
Floor  raised,  vaccinated  for  pox  &  Newcastle,  excellent 
Stock.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM.  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 


Get  This  Story 

ABOUT  OUR  NEW 

IMPROVED 


FREE 


Learn  WHY  you  get  more 
and  bigger  eggs  with  Sav¬ 
age-bred  New  Hampshires. 
Learn  WHY  these  are 
truly  dual-purpose  birds 
of  superior  meat  quality. 
NINE  years  of  selective 
hreeding  brings  you  better  quality  so 
FOLDER  more  profitable  flocks.  You'll  be 
money  ahead  if  you  write  us  first. 

SSend  card  today,  sure.  It  will  pay  you 
in  better  birds,  more  and  larger  eggs. 

AVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 
DEPT .13,  D0YLEST0WN,  PA. 


ere  Belter  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Brel 


arm 4^ 

iNCCwtrojuifo 

N.  LAKJtAtU 

Last  Chance  .... 

To  provide  yourself  with  our  distinctive 
production  type  Hamps  for  next  winter. 
220  egg  averages — uniform,  rapid,  efficient 
growth.  Full  dual-purpose  profit  from  the 
world’s  most  thoroughly  proven  strain. 

A  Nit.  US  fullorum  Chon.  B.O.P.  Betiding  form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

F  •  •  PITIRBOIDU8H.  NKW  HAM. SHINE 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
1  .%rtor  SPIZZERINKTUM 


tuating  egg  prices  are  going  to 
.freeze  your  good  judgment — it  will 
L  be  too  late  to  thaw  out  when  we 
have  hurdled  today’s  economic  obstacles. 
An  extra  penny  invested  now  in 
Christie’s  proven,  top-quality  chicks 
will  return  you  money-making  divi¬ 
dends  next  Fall  and  Winter.  Attractive  Prices! 
Write  or  Phone.  New  Hampshire*  and  Barred  Rocks! 
100%  U.  S  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean. 
Christie  Pity  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


MINORCAS.  AMERICAS  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  snow  white  eggs.  Free  colored  literature  quotes 
introductory  prices  quick  growing  chicks 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  W’hite  African 
Guineas.  Have  white  meat.  Huge  demand.  Easily 
raised  in  confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Ready  to 
eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Order  NOW.  Baby  guineas: 
25$  1 2.50 ;  50-$20.00;  100-$35.00.  Hatching  eggs. 

Write  For  Prices. 

MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  Douglassville.  Penna. 


TOULOUSE  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM.  DOVER.  N.  H. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  &. 
JOHNSON.  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


Livestock  and  Produce 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes,  (100-pound  bags)  Can.,  Green 
Mt.,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  Idaho,  Russet,  $5.00;  Fla., 
Sebago,  $4.00  to  $4.75.  Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J., 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $3.50.  Yams,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $2.00  to 
$4.00.  Peas,  Domestic,  (100-pound  bags) 
Whole  green,  $5.50.  Beans,  lima,  baby,  $8.75; 
Large,  $10.75  to  $11.00;  Red  kidney,  $9.00  to 
$9.25.  Artichokes,  Calif,  box,  $3.50  to  $5.00. 
Asparagus,  Calif.,  crate,  $5.00  to  $9.00. 
Broccoli,  Calif.,  crt.,  $6.50  to  $8.00.  Cabbage, 
Fla.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Carrots,  Wn.,  crt., 
$4.00  to  $5.50.  Cauliflower,  Calif.,  crt.,  $2.00 
to  $2.25.  Celery,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $5.00. 
Corn,  Fla.,  yel.  crt.,  $2.25  to  $5.00.  Cucumber, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $4.00  to  $12.00.  Dandelion,  N.  J., 
bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.50.  Eggplant,  Fla.,  bu.  $3.00  to 
$4.50  .Kale,  Va.,  75c  to  85c.  Lettuce,  Calif., 
Ice.,  crt.,  $5.00  to  $7.00.  Onions,  Tex.,  yel., 
50-lb.,  $1.25  to  $2.15.  Radishes,  S.  C.,  red., 
bsk.,  $1.75  to  $2.00.  Spinach,  Va.,  tub,  $1.00 
to  $2.00.  Squash,  Fla.  green,  Vi  bu.,  $3.00 
to  $3.50.  Tomatoes,  Mex.,  lug.,  $3.25  to 
$4.00.  Apples,  bu.  or  box,  N.  J.  $2.50;  N.  Y., 
$1.00  to  $4.00;  Vt„  $2.50  to  $4.00.  Strawberries. 
Fla.,  qt.,  25c  to  35c.  Hay,  ton,  $29.00  to 
$42.00.  Straw,  $28.00  to  $32.00. 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  Penna., 
Katahdins,  mostly  size  A,  100-pound  sacks, 
$2.00  to  $2.25,  best  mostly  $2.25;  poorer, 
$1.75  to  $1.85.  Scallions,  N.  J.,  per  bunch  lc 
to  3c.  Spinach,  bushel  baskets,  N.  J.,  $1.00 
to  $1.25;  Pa.,  ordinary,  $1.10;  Va.,  $1.00  to 
$1.75.  Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.  bu.  hampers, 
Jersey  type  yellows,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bsk.,  85c  to  $1.15;  spots  and 
opens,  40c  to  60c.  Dandelion,  bu.,  N.  J.,  75c 
to  90c;  fine  quality,  $1.00.  Broccoli  rabe, 
N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $2.00.  Root  veg. :  beets, 
bu.,  round,  75c  to  $1.00;  carrots,  fair,  Va  bu., 
$1.00;  parsnips,  %  bu„  $1.00;  white  turnips, 
fair,  $1.00.  Kale,  bu.,  75c  o  90c.  Mustard, 
$1.00.  Turnip  tops,  $1.00  to  $1.25.  Apples, 
bushels  and  boxes.  Pa.,  Staymans,  $2.75; 
N.  J.,  Delicious,  $2.40  to  $3.00;  Romes,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  Staymans,  $2.25  to  $3.00;  Winesaps, 
fair,  $1.75. 

GRAIN  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 

Wheat,  May,  $2.27%;  Sept.,  $2.09%;  Dec., 
$2.10%.  Corn,  May,  $1.40y4;  Sept.,  $1.35%; 
Dec.,  $1.27%.  Oats,  May,  79c;  Sept.,  69%c; 
Dec.  70%c.  Soybeans,  May,  $2.94%;  July, 
$2.90%;  Nov.,  $2.19%;  Jam,  $2.19%  y 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  The  closing  top  at  $17.00  was  paid 
for  choice  210-230-lb.  weights.  Closing  prices 
for  the  various  weights  were:  good  and 
choice  190-260  lbs.  at  $16.75-$17.00;  270-300 
lbs.  at  $16.40-$16.75;  310-360  lbs.  $15.75-$16.40. 
A  few  160-180-lb.  lights  brought  $15.50-$16.75. 
Sows  under  450  lbs.  closed  at  $14.65-$15.50; 
heavier  weights  down  to  around  $13.00. 

Cattle  —  Choice  to  prime  1160-lb.  fed 
steers,  $34;  ten  loads  choice  1125-1375-lb.  fed 
steers.  $30.50-$32.75;  load  mixed  good  and 
chonce  1127-lb.  weights  late,  $30.50;  closing 
bulk  low-medium  to  high-good  fed  steers  and 
yearlings,  $23.75-$29.75;  load  choice  1031-lb. 
fed  heifers,  $30;  bulk  medium  and  good 
. 75 -$2 7. 50 ;  good  cows  closed  at 
$20.00-$22.00;  late  bulk  common  and  medium 
beef  cows,  $17.50-$19.50;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $14.00-$17.00;  late  sales  medium  and 
good  sausage  bulls,  $20.50-$22.25;  few  heavy 
fat  beef  bulls  on  the  close,  $20.00;  medium 
to  choice  vealers,  $26.00-$30.00;  cull  and  com- 
mon,  $18.00-$25.00;  good  yearling  stock  steers 
sold  up  to  $26.50;  most  medium  and  good 
stockers  and  feeding  steers  $23.75-$25.75; 
load  common  light  Canadian  stockers,  $21. 

_  PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Good  to  choice,  $26.50-$28.00. 
Good  fat  steers,  $24.00-$26.00  medium 
to  good,  $20.00-$23.00;  tidy,  $22.50-$25.00- 
xa-r  ™e^lurn’  $18.00-$20.00;  common  to 
fair,  $16.00-$18.00;  common  to  good  fat  bulls 
$14.50-$18.00;  heifers,  $13.00-$25.00 
-Hogs  —  Extreme  heavies,  $15.50-$16.00; 
350  to  300  avg.,  $16.00-$16’.50;  300  to  250  avg. 
$16.50-$17  25;  25  to  22  avg.,  $17.25-$17.50; 

180  J°„.  220  avg-  $17-25-$17.50;  160-180  avg., 
$16.50-$17.25;  100  to  150  avg.,  $13.50-$15. 50- 
sows,  $11.50-$14.50.  1 

Sheep  —  Prime  wethers,  $13.00-$14.00;  good 
mixed,  $11.50-$12.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $7.50-$9.50;  culls  and  common, 
$4.00-$6.00;  culls  to  choice  clipped  lambs 
$12.50-$26.75;  veal  calves,  $24.00-$30.00;  heavy 
and  medium  calves,  $12.00-$22.00. 

BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Demand  active;  market  stronger; 
three  loads  of  Canadian  steers  weighing 
around  1300  lbs.  sold  at  $27.75;  other  good 
weighty  steers  sold  from  $26.50-$27.25- 
medium  to  good  yearlings  sold  from  $25.00- 
$25.50;  demand  active  for  cows  and  bulls’ 
market  strong;  good  Holstein  cows  sold 
freely  at  $18.50;  fat  dairy  type  and  cutters 
mostly  $15.50-$18.00;  canners  $13.00-$15  00- 
shelly  and  off  grade  $12.00  down;  good  dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  $19.00-$22.00-  top 
$24.00;  mediums  $17.00-$19.00;  good  weighty 
sausage  bulls  $20.00-$21.00;  top  $21.50;  medi¬ 
ums,  $18.50-$19.50;  lightweight  cutters,  $17.00- 
$18.00. 

Calves  —  Demand  moderately  active, 
market  steady;  good  and  choice  handy- 
weight  calves,  $29.00-$32.00;  mediums,  $24.00- 
$28.00;  culls  and  strongweight  bobs  $20.00- 
$23.00;  light  bobs,  $16.00-$19.00. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  prices  50  to  75 
cents  higher;  rail  hogs  eligible  to  $18.75; 
good  and  choice,  170-230  lbs.  N.  Y.  State 
hogs  $17.25  to  $17.75;  240-325  lbs.,  $16.00- 
$17.25;  good  sows  under  500  lbs.  $13.00- 
$14.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Good  and  choice 
wooled  lambs  eligible  to  $27.00;  wooled 
lambs  quoted  from  $28.00-$28,50. 
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Poultry  and  Eggs 

NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY 
April  24 

(Fowl)  Low  High 

Black  . $0.31  $0.36 

Red  . 26  .32 

Rock  . 26  .33 

Leghorn  . 26  .27 

(Broilers) 

Cross  . 29  .33 

Rock  . 31  .38 

Leghorn  . 28  .28 

(Pullets) 

Black  .  .42  .46 

Rock  . 40  .48 

Red  . 48  .48 

(Turkeys) 

Hens  . 30  A0 

Toms  . 22  .30 

Caponettes) 

Rock  . . . 38  .40 

Red  . 40  .42 

(Rabbits) 

Mixed  . 18  .30 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market,  C.  H.  Stains 
Auction  Master.  Egg  prices,  April  21. 
White  Eggs  —  Low  High 

AA  Large  . $0.42y4  $0.45 

AA  Medium  . 39  %  42% 

A  Large  . 41 

A  Medium  . 37% 

Pullets  . 32 

Pee  Wees  . 

Ducks  . 

Goose  . 

Broyvn  Eggs  — 

AA  Large  . 

AA  Medium  . 

A  Large  . . . 

A  Medium  . ’  ’  ”  ^36 

Pullets  . 29 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  Auction,  G. 

Manager.  Egg  prices,  April  20. 

White  Eggs  —  High  Low 

AA  Large  . $0.46" 

AA  Medium  .  41 

A  Large  .  [45 

A  Medium  .  40% 

B  Large  .  [44 

B  Medium  .  37 

puiiets  . ;  ;36i/2 

Pee  Wees  .  28 

Jumbos  .  I53 

Ducks  . ’  [57 

Brown  Eggs  — 

AA  Large  . 

AA  Medium  . . . 

A  Large  . . 

A  Medium  . "38 

B  Large  . .36,, 

B  Medium  .  ‘  '34% 

Puiiets  . 32 

Pee  Wees  . *96 

Jumbos  .  [47 

D  ..  „  BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  Ray 
Frauks,  Manager,  Egg  prices,  April  21. 
White  Eggs  Average 

Fancy  Medium  .  43 

Extras  Large  . [44% 

Extras  Medium  . .'44  ' 

Standard  Large  . ”,  "• . 441/, 

Standard  Medium  ....  . 39  ~ 

. 

Producers  Medium  .  sq 

Pullets  .  ”  ’  "qc 

checks  . 3? 

Brown  Eggs 

Fancy  Large  . . .  44  l/„ 

Fancy  Medium  .  . 39  ' 

Extras  Large  . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  40% 

Extras  Medium  .  38  " 

Producers  Large  . 138% 

Producers  Medium  .  36 

Puiiets  . *34 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-operative 
Assn.,  Lester  W.  Brinker,  Manager.  Egg 
prices,  April  24.  B 

v  White  Eggs  High  Low 

Fancy  Large  . $0.52  $0.42 

Fancy  Medium  . 46%  .46% 

Extra  Large  . 43  441/, 

Extra  Medium  .  4ki/~  qq 

Standard  Large  . ”  [42  2  *38  V2 

Standard  Medium  .  37%  34  " 

Producers  Large  .  ^0  "  |38% 

Producers  Medium  .  37%  37% 

Pee  Wees  . 25  .25 

Brown  Eggs 

Sancy  L„a/g<:  . 46  .39% 

Fancy  Medium  .  42  36 

Extra  Large  . ”  *  '47  '39U, 

Extra  Medium  . ’  [42  .36 

Standard  Large  . \\  ’37  [35 

Standard  Medium  . .  . . 36 

gullets  .  !37  .29 

Pee  Wees  . 25  .25 

„  .  _  ,  WORCESTER,  PA. 

in-County  Producers  Co-operative  Assn.. 
Inc.  Elmo  Underkoffler,  Manager.  Poultry 
prices,  April  19. 

High 
$0.25% 
.34% 
.45 
.34% 
.27 


$0.46% 

$0.42% 

.41 

.39% 

.45 

.41% 

.40% 

.39 

.41% 

.38 

.37 

.35% 

.36% 

.31% 

.28 

.27 

.53 

.46 

.57 

.57 

.43% 

.39% 

.38 

.361% 

.42 

.38% 

.38 

.36 

.36% 

.35% 

.34% 

.33% 

•32V2 

.30 

.26 

.25 

.47 

.43% 

Fowl-Leghorn  . $0.17 

Fowl-Colored  . ]  25 

Roasters  .  '35 

Fryers  . "  ‘ "  *  *  *  *  [35 

Broilers-Leghorn  . .22 

„  ,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Egg  Auction  Assn.,  Inc.  Egg  and 
poultry  prices,  April  17. 

Eggs  Low  High 

Special  Large  . $0.39  $0.40 

Special  Medium  . 36  36 

Poultry 

Fowl  . $0.24  $0.27 

Broilers  . 26  .26 

fryers  . 27  ,27 

Roasters  . 27  .38 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  wholesale  feed  prices 

reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  April  25, 

1950: 

/ 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$63.00 

$67.50 

$67.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts.  .  . . 

.  76.12 

65.00 

69.50 

68.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 

66.00 

69.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.  81.50 

83.00 

78.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.... 

.  79.00 

71.00 

78.00 

76.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  84.17 

83.86 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  63.56 

63.20 

65.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  63.50 

60.50 

63.50 

61.75 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  65.00 

65.50 

64.75 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  57.60 

52,50 

58.00 

56.75 
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It'S  Easy  to  Build  Feed  Hoppers 


You  will  need  plenty  of  feed 
hoppers  in  your  brooder  and  laying 
houses,  and  on  your  poultry  ranges 
as  well,  if  you  are  to  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing  and  thus  get  maximum  growth 
and  production  from  your  pullets. 


A  sheet  of  metal  is  placed  in  the 
bender. 


Here  is  a  method,  developed  by  John 
Chapin,  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
poultryman,  by  which  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  extra  hoppers  of  any  size  easily 
and  quickly.  Large  hoppers  of  this 
type  cost  less  than  75  cents  apiece. 
When  finished,  they  are  sturdy,  easy 
to  clean  and  disinfect;  they  reduce 
waste  of  feed  almost  to  nothing. 

The  hoppers  are  made  from  26 
gauge  galvanized  iron,  bent  to  form 
a  rectangular  trough.  Ends,  legs  and 
reels  are  sawed  out  on  a  bench  saw 
from  scrap  lumber.  Legs  and  reel 
supports  are  nailed  to  the  end  pieces 
which  are  then  fitted  into  the  metal 
body  and  nailed  fast.  It  is  easy  to 


The  bend  is  made. 


make  10  or  a  dozen  hoppers  in  half 
a  day. 

The  device  that  Chapin  uses  for 
bending  metal  so  as  to  form  the 
hopper  bodies,  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  pictures.  To  make  such 
a  bender,  lay  edge  to  edge  two  pieces 
of  two  inch  by  six  inch  plank,  and 
hinge  them  together  with  three  even¬ 
ly  spaced  strap  hinges  set  in  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  wood.  Hinges 
should  be  lined  up  carefully  so  that 
the  two  planks  can  be  folded  together 
easily.  Next,  fit  a  one  inch  by  six  inch 
by  four  foot  hardwood  board  flat 
against  the  surface  of  one  plank. 
This,  when  hinged  at  one  end  and 
fastened  with  a  bolt  and  wing  nut  at 


Black  as  Sin? 

I  wonder  just  how  much  of  a 
villain  Mr.  Crow  really  is.  By  repu¬ 
tation  he  stands  waiting  for  the  corn 
to  send  up  green  shoots  so  that  he 
can  uproot  them.  Then  he  retires  to 
a  tall  tree  where  he  can  watch  to 
make  sure  the  corn  is  planted  over 
again.  Perhaps  I  have  been  lucky 
but,  to  date,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
lost  one  hill  of  corn  to  the  big  black 
fellow.  Year  after  year  I  condemn 
him  but,  after  I  find  the  woodchuck 
holes  and  trap  the  fat  woodchucks, 
the  “crows”  leave  my  corn  alone. 

I  suppose  crows  do  pull  corn; 
everybody  says  that  they  do.  I’m  glad 
they  do  not  bother  mine  because  I 
like  to  have  crows  around.  Company 
is  scarce  here  in  the  foothills  of  the 
White  Mountains  and  in  Winter  there 
just  isn’t  any.  Only  the  chickadees, 
the  jays  and  the  crows.  A  few  crows 
have  stayed  with  us  through  the 
coldest  winters.  Sometimes,  when 
we  lose  our  snow  cover,  the  crows 
leave  and  go  over  into  Maine  if  there 
is  snow  there.  When  we  have  snow 
again,  the  crows  return.  I  have  no 
idea  why  this  is;  it  would  seem  more 
natural  that  they  would  hunt  for 
bare  ground.  But  let  the  weather  turn 
bitter  cold  with  a  north  wind,  and 
plenty  of  snow,  and  we  will  see  the 
crows  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  There 
is  little  enough  for  them  to  eat  then, 
and  nothing  which  they  can  harm. 
Who  would  care  if  there  was? 
Company  is  expected  to  be  mildly 
destructive.  Later  on,  when  Winter’s 


the  other,  forms  a  clamp  which  holds 
the  sheet  of  metal  securely  and  acts 
as  a  straight  edge  against  which  the 
bend  is  made. 

The  finished  bend  should  be  90  de¬ 
grees.  However,  the  initial  bend  must 
be  about  120  degrees  to  compensate 
for  the  amount  the  metal  will  spring 
back  after  bending.  To  allow  for  this, 
the  edge  of  the  clamp  board  must  be 
beveled  somewhat.  The  plank  oppo¬ 
site  the  clamp  should  be  faced  with  a 
strip  of  sheet  iron.  Otherwise,  in 
making  short  bends  which  form  the 
lips  of  the  hopper,  the  edge  of  the 
metal  may  dig  into  the  plank  sur¬ 
face  instead  of  sliding  over  it.  This 
will  cause  the  entire  sheet  to  be 
forced  through  the  clamp  instead  of 
bending. 

Besides  making  feed  hoppers  of 
all  sizes,  Chapin  also  uses  the  bender 
to  make  nest  units  for  his  nesting 
rooms.  Built  larger  than  the  hopper 


The  assembled  end  piece  is  nailed 
into  position. 

bodies,  but  after  the  same  pattern, 
they  are  excellent  nests  when  partly 
filled  with  wood  shavings.  With  the 
metal  bender,  you  can  make  extra 
hoppers  easily  and  quickly.  For  about 
75  cents  each  plus  the  labor,  you  can 
make  a  hopper  similar  to  one  that 
would  cost  you  about  $5.00  if  bought 
retail.  Smaller  hoppers  cost  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  But  whatever  the 
size,  -they  are  easy  to  build,  easy  to 
clean  and  disinfect,  and  they  reduce 
feed  waste  to  a  minimum.  G.  c. 


Some  possibilities.  The  largest  ( on 
edge )  is  a  nest  unit  for  laying  house. 
The  short  one  is  for  grit.  The  small 
and  medium  size  chick  hoppers  are 
in  center.  The  range  and  laying  house 
hoppers  at  left  and  right  respectively. 


back  is  broken,  we  will  see  shadows 
on  the  white  snow  of  the  sap  orchard 
and  hear  the  cry  of  the  crows  as 
they  pass  overhead.  I  always  pause 
in  my  rounds  to  look  up  and  assure 
the  crows  that  they  are  welcome. 

Birds  are  shrewd  <«s  crows  must 
live  to  a  goodly  age.  The  lumbering 
flight  of  some  of  them  is  not  unlike 
the  steady  plodding  of  an  old  man. 
Yet  once  in  a  while  one  of  these 
sedate  old  timers  will  fly  for  a  short 
distance  with  the  grace  and  daring 
of  a  bam  swallow.  It  could  be  a 
young  blood  showing  off,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  an  old  crow  proving  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  isn’t  as  old  as  some  folks 
think.  Certainly,  few  crows  are 
killed  off  by  menfolks.  When  feeding 
on  the  ground,  their  watchmen  al¬ 
most  always  manage  to  discover  the 
man  with  the  gun.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
these  black  birds  grow  quite  old. 

While  crows  may  pull  corn,  I  am 
sure  they  more  than  pay  for  it  by 
cleaning  up  fields  and  woodlands  of 
pests  and  vermin.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
insects  and  wild  life  casualities  to 
keep  a  crow  going.  I  enjoy  listening 
to  the  crow  powwows  on  warm 
summer  days.  I  like  to  watch  the 
bright  sheen  of  their  feathers  when 
they  ride  soberly  through  the  sun¬ 
light.  Most  of  all  I  am  glad  to  hear 
their  “Caw,  caw”  in  the  early  Spring¬ 
time.  It  is  not  a  friendly  greeting, 
nor  is  it  a  song  of  beauty,  but  it 
sounds  good  coming  when  it  does. 

Crows  are  welcome  on  my  farm. 

New  Hampshire  P.  b.  p. 


reasons  why  you 
should  buy 

SUNNYBROOK 

Baby  Chicks 

If  we  could  place  in  your 
J  hand  right  now,  one  of  our 
Jj  1950  Sunnybrook  Baby 

Chicks,  you  would  say  at 
first  glance  “there  is  the  finest 
baby  chick  I  have  seen.”  They 
have  that  certain  something  we 
find  difficult  to  say  in  cold  type — 
a  bubbling  over  robust  health,  a 
lusty  peep,  sharp  clear  eyes,  fine 
body  structure,  strong  legs.  Last 
of  all  —  they  stand  so  erect,  so 
proud.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  they? 

They  are  from  the  leading  pro¬ 
duction  strains  in  America  and 
they  bear  the  most  outstanding 
name  for  Quality  in  the  Poultry 
World  —  Sunnybrook.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  our  astonishingly 
low  prices. 


Started  Pullets 

2  are  the  answer  to  those  of 
you  who  have  delayed 
until  now  to  buy  your 
baby  chicks.  We  have 
them  4-6-8-12-16  weeks  old  up 
to  ready-to-lay.  That  means 
they  were  last  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan. 
or  Feb.  baby  chicks.  So  you  see, 
you  have  not  lost  a  day.  They 
are  priced  so  low,  we  believe 
they  will  cost  you  less  than  if 
you  had  raised  them  yourself. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds,  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


V 


Started  Capons 

^■^More  and  more  Poultrymen 
^  are  going  into  Capons  each 
m  J  year  —  many  in  addition  to 
their  regular  baby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  They  stagger  the 
three  groups  so  as  to  level  off  their 
income  over  a  12  month  period. 
Noted  for  their  fine  flavor  and 
texture  of  flesh,  Sunnybrook  Capons 
are  delicious  and  always  bring  high 
premium  prices,  no  matter  what  the 
poultry  market  may  be.  We  have 
some  dandies  and  at  a  price  every¬ 
body  can  easily  afford  to  pay  and 
make  money  on  them. 


From  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express, 
by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound  —  100%  alive, 
we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1950  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  —  Owner-Manager 

BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Surplus  Chicks  $S-400C.O.D. 

New  Hampshire*,  White  Bocks,  Barred  Bocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Bocks, 
Cornish-Beds.  All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for 
pullerum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


F  AIRPORT  Q»a«iy  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Bock-Bed, 
and  Bed-Bock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


- STARTED  CHICKS' 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S,  Pellman.  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt  ffealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Beally 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

rNrRoHcks psh,res’. .  wh!te . and.  Bar:$1 0.90  $1 3.90  $1 1 .50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULL0- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross... 
Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites. 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
TURKEY  POULTS 


11.90 

11.90 

12.90 


14.90 

24.50 

26.00 


12.50 
3.00 
6.00 
$25.00-100 
$75.00-100 


$££.95  <?«•  ioo 

4?  LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.50 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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—HIGHLAND— | 

1906  FARMS  1950  I 

Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland 
Beltsville  White 

"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms’’ 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Bucks  Co.,  Box  150,  Seliersville,  Pa. 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Prices  Very  Reasonable 


All  Breeding  Flocks  Maryland 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed 


BRAMBLE 
POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

MT  Hatches  Every  Week 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Heat  Type  H.  Domes'  White  Holland 
Poults.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  IV.  J. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

ON  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Strain  BB  Bronze — Large  BB  type  White  Hol¬ 
lands — L'SDA  Beltsville  Small  Whites.  Sexed  Poults 
in  all  breeds.  Quick  service  and  low  price.  Buy 
from  Michigan’s  Largest  Hatchery.  A  postcard  brings 
full  information. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  dozen.  Express  eollett. 
Baby  Beef  Bronze  and  Family  size. 

Bettsvi lie’s  Healthy  Fast  Growing  Stock. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


—SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— 

Largest  breeders  of  Beltsville  Whites  in  the  Northeast. 
Exceptional  body  type  has  been  maintained.  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  and  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND.  R.F.D.  I,  Hebron.  M». 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS.  BELTS¬ 
VILLE  Small  Wh.  Poults.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FIARMS.  ST.  MICHAELS,  MD. 

TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R.  Middleereek,  Pa. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 


B.  B.  Bronze  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Poults.  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Cornwall  Bridge.  Conn. 

CUI  I*  hive  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
•jDIX  *  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*.  .  „ 
Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Cong  Island  City,  N.Y. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 


Day  Old  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  available.  Guineas 
are  truly  delicious — taste  like  pheasant.  Also  Guinea 
hatching  eggs  and  mated  pens  for  sale.  Order  now  to 

reserve  supply.  KNOLL  GUINEA  FARM, 

BOX  G-l,  ROUTE  I,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


New  Opportunity.  The  breeders  of  the  Keystone  White 
American  Guineas  offering  for  the  first  time.  Cross 
Bred  Guinea  Chicks.  The  meat  birds  of  tomorrow. 
Limited  quantities.  Keystone  White  American  chicks 
&  eggs  again  available.  SAUCON  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARMS,  BOX  I.  R.D.  4,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


African  Geese;  breeding  trios  $21.  Exhibition  quality 
$15.  each,  and  up.  Walter  Morgan,  Mystic,  Conn. 


-  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS,  BREEDERS  - - 

H.  FOLKE,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Then  &  Now  in  Poultry  Raising 


Because  the  modern  trend  has 
been  toward  larger  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  flocks,  the  small  producer 
has  often  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Management  of  extensive  flocks  re¬ 
quires  a  technique  all  its  own, 
generally  not  applicable  to  the  small 
producer.  Radiant  heating,  battery 
brooding,  etc.,  are  in  most  cases  an 
unknown  quantity  to  the  thousands 
who  depend  on  their  annual  replace¬ 
ment  of  a  few  hundred.  These  farm¬ 
ers  must  shift  for  themselves  in  most 
cases,  depending  on  their  own  in¬ 
genuity  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  was  rather  fortunate,  during  my 
many  years  in  producing  layers,  not 
to  have  a  single  epidemic  in  my 
flocks.  This  condition  I  attribute 
more  to  the  selection  of  good  reliable 
stock  than  to  my  management.  True, 
there  were  years  when  my  judgment 
was  at  fault  and  the  stock  I  obtained 
was  inferior,  and  then  high  mor¬ 
tality  generally  struck,  and  struck 
hard.  But  in  all  cases,  this  was  not 
caused  by  wrong  feeding  nor  mis¬ 
management;  it  was  because  the 
stock  had  an  inherited  weakness  and 
was  susceptible  to  various  illnesses. 

I  have  learned  many  things  in  the 
course  of  years.  It  used  to  be  custom¬ 
ary  to  allow  the  chicks  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  farm  area;  now  I  fence 
in  the  range  so  securely  that  even  a 
weasel  can’t  get  in.  Another  change 
I  found  profitable  was  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  to  the  range.  In  the  old  days 
every  farmyard  had  its  quota  of 
drinking  fountains,  patronized  not 
only  by  the  chicks  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for,  but  also  by  dogs,  cats  and 
various  night  animals  and  rodents 
that  had  easy  access  to  them  at  all 
times  of  the  day  or  night.  No  wonder 
mortality  in  those  early  days  some¬ 
times  ran  as  high  as  80  per  cent! 

A  pipeline  direct  to  the  enclosure 
is  the  only  answer.  Carrying  water 
is  a  waste  of  useful  energy;  and  al¬ 
lowing  a  day’s  supply  to  stagnate  in 
the  Summer’s  heat  is  foolish,  to  say 
the  least.  Temporary  lines  can  be 
placed  on  the  surface  but,  for  best 
results,  they  should  be  placed  under¬ 
ground  to  keep  the  supply  cool  and 
refreshing.  Just  as  you  or  I  fail  to 
get  invigorated  by  tepid,  ill  smelling 
water,  so  does  the  young  chick  re¬ 
fuse  to  respond  to  such  treatment. 
Place  the  pan  or  pans  on  a  wire- 
covered  platform  for  sanitary  rea¬ 
sons,  sprinkling  the  surrounding 
area  frequently  with  lime,  sawdust 
or  similar  materials.  Change  the  lo¬ 
cation  if  necessary,  but  keep  it  as  dry 
as  possible.  Wet  spots  breed  germs 
and,  although  we  do  not  have  to 
study  their  habits  to  avoid  them, 
simple  fundamentals  must  be  learned 
by  heart.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  that  “chickens  dislike  wet  feet.” 

Remember  the  old  mother  hen 
strutting  her  stuff  with  her  small 
brood?  She  used  to  have  the  entire 
farm  to  strut  in.  Now  it’s  different. 
Specialization,  and  more  intensive 
methods  of  brooding,  have  elimin¬ 
ated  the  chicks’  freedom  to  follow 
the  mother  Jien  and  select  what  to 
them  seemed  necessary  for  good 
healthy  growth.  In  confinement  it  is 
the  producer  to  whom  falls  the  task 
of  supplying  these  needs.  He  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  substitute  for  Nature  it¬ 


self,  but  he  can  observe,  and  try  to 
supply,  what  the  old  mother  hen 
found  by  just  scratching  here  and 
there. 

One  of  the  chick’s  essentials  for 
healthy  growth  is  sharp  grit.  Sprinkle 
a  little  clean  sand  under  the  hover 
when  the  replacements  arrive,  and 
watch  them  go  at  it.  I  find  clean  sand 
a  must  under  all  my  hovers.  It  is  also 
a  good  practice  to  line  all  floors  of 
the  laying  houses  with  this  material 
before  covering  them  with  litter;  it 
helps  digestion,  and  makes  the  clean¬ 
ing  job  much  easier,  preventing  the 
droppings  from  sticking  to  the  floor. 
Much  mortality  in  young  chicks  is 
caused  by  the  lack  of  suitable  grit. 

In  grandmother’s  time  a  barn  lean- 
to  was  deemed  good  enough  for  the 
farm  flock.  Somehow  the  chickens 
survived;  the  reason  for  this  is  also 
obvious.  More  often  than  not  these 
makeshift  shelters  lacked  a  pane  or 
two,  or  the  door  hung  on  one  hinge, 
thus  furnishing  the  occupants  with 
the  life  giving  ventilation  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  well  being.  The  modern 
brooder  house  is  well  constructed  and 
the  ventilation  is  well  planned.  While 
the  brood  needs  artifical  heat,  some 
of  this  ventilation  can  be  sacrificed 
but,  just  as  soon  as  they  become 
sufficiently  hardened  to  withstand 
outside  temperatures,  all  windows 
should  be  kept  open.  With  the  houses 
facing  south  or  east,  this  can  be  done 
without  fear  of  strong  drafts.  Only 
during  storms  and  shifting  winds 
should  the  ventilators  be  closed. 

During  the  first  week  or  two,  paper 
hoppers  are  convenient  to  use  for 
mash  feeding.  These  can  be  bought 
at  a  few  cents  apiece  at  any  feed 
store,  and  can  be  discarded  after 
their  usefulness  comes  to  an  end.  For 
a  brood  of  300,  eight  or  10  of  these 
are  sufficient.  They  should  be  placed 
around  the  hover  like  the  spokes  in 
a  wheel,  the  ends  all  pointing  toward 
the  center  of  the  house.  The  first  day 
or  two,  some  of  the  chicks  will  be 
found  squeezed  inside  the  hoppers, 
and  will  have  to  be  extricated  but,  as 
they  grow,  the  openings  will  become 
too  small.  When  the  chicks  are  about 
a  week  old,  larger  hoppers  are  a 
must.  These  can  be  homemade,  or 
they  can  be  bought.  Either  way,  they 
should  be  of  the  intermediate  type: 
not  too  small,  yet  not  the  large  hen 
type.  A  separate  hopper  for  chick- 
size  grit  should  be  provided  and  filled 
occasionally. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  worry  about 
heating  the  brooder  house  itself,  just 
so  the  proper  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  under  the  hover  itself.  It  is 
dangerous  to  crowd  the  hover  as 
this  practice  always  leads  to  colds 
and  sickness;  more  economical  to 
provide  more  hovers  and  have  less 
mortality  and  healthier  birds  for  the 
laying  house. 

When  allowing  the  partially  hard¬ 
ened  birds  to  use  the  range,  care 
must  be  taken  to  provide  quick 
shelter  for  them  in  case  of  sudden 
storms.  Many  of  them  will  crowd 
near  the  openings,  but  either  are  too 
dumb  to  make  use  of  them,  or  wait 
for  others  to  lead  the  way.  I  have 
thought  of  this  when  designing  and 
building  my  latest  houses.  A  two- 
foot  overhang  at  the  front  gives  the 


When  allowing  the  partially  hardened  birds  to  use  the  range,  care  must  be 
taken  to  provide  quick  shelter  for  them  in  case  of  sudden  storms.  These 
young  Leghorn  pullets  have  such  shelters  available  on  the  farm  of  Stanley 
Kenney  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  “AAAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 

25-$9.95 ;  50-$ 1 5.95;  100-$29.50: 

300-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breeders 
25  -  $8.95;  50 -$14.95;  100  -  $27.95: 

300  -  $81.95. 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’’’  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Ine.,  Box  D- 10.  Zeeland,  Mleh. 


SHEARER’S  MAMMOTH 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Backed  by  75  years  of  continuous 
selective  breeding  carried  on  by 
three  generations  of  Shearers.  Pa. 

State  Blood-tested  and  found  free 
of  all  reactors.  Hatches  weekly. 

Quantity  lots  available.  Every 
duckling  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
breeders.  Free  folder. 

WALTER  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  R.  D.  2.  SINKING  SPRING, 


PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100;  Colored  Bouens  $40.00-100; 
Fawn  Bunnors  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Bunners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2c  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  DAY  OLD  WHITE  EMDEN  GOSLINGS 
FROM  LARGE  FLOCK  OF  BREEDERS. 
PRICE  EACH  $2.00.  IN  LOTS  OF  100.  $1.75  EACH. 
MAY  AND  JUNE  DELIVERY. 
TURSANT  FARMS,  John  L.  Wehle,  Owner 
100  NATIONAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  5,  NEW  YORK 


egga,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing.  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH.  MINNESOTA 


“DUCKS.  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  58.00.  I0O  -  on 
MEADOWBROOK _ RICHFIELD  22,*  PA. 

Sam0LaP,,^,NP„STARTED  GOSLINGS.  FREE  LIST. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK 

AFRICAN  GOSLINGS:  Day-old  $2.90.  WHITE 
CHINESE  $1.95.  Weekly  hatches,  deliveries  May 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  POMFRET  CENTER.  CONN. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Stock, 
H.  KONEGEN,  R..D.  I. 


Taking  Orders  Now. 
MILLINGTON.  N.  J. 


Goslings:  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden.  Toulouse 
ot  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9.  N.  Y. 


GRAY  BILL'S  chI&I 

PA.L  ^ULLQRUM  CONTROL!  t^D 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL,  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Bed  Bock  Cross.  15.00  25.00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  15.00  25.00  10.00 

AAA  White  Bocks .  14.00  22.00  10.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS.  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


FARM/  CHICK/SJ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks _  13.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  A  Bed-Bock  Cross  13.00  22.00  12.00 
Special  A.  White  A  Black  Leghorns  15.00 
Special  A.  N.  Hamps.  A  Bock-Beds  16.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R. 


28.00 
28.00 

Our  28th  Year, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


5.00 

15.00 


FAYETTE  HATCHERY 


100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Eng  Leg . $12.00  $24.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  W.  Leg .  13.00  26.00  4.00 

N.  H.  Bed,  Bock-Bed  Cross..  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  20.00  12.00 

Started  Leg.  Pits.,  prices  on  request.  Breeders  Pa. 
State  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  y  Tube  Agglutination 
Method.  Write  for  Free  Cat.  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Stuck 


100%  Live  Delivery  100  Str.  100  Plts.100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  Type  White  Unsexed-100  Pits. -100  Ckls. -100 

Leghorns  A  Br.  Leghorns . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Ass’td.  (St.  Bun)  $11-100.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Wa 
ship  post’pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Cat.  J.  N.  NACE 
POUL.  FM.  &  HATCH.,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ruirvc  0fr  KNOWN  QUALITY 

UnlllVO  STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Bed- 
Bock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Why  MEAT  Worry? 

Grow  your  own  in  only  25  days.  ROYAL 
squabs  poultry  tops,  largo  profit.  Write 
today  for  free  1950  Book;  easy  food  starter, 
prices,  full  directions,  opportunity  success 
methods  of  breeders  in  every  State. 

RICE,  205  H.  St„  MELROSE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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chicks  this  temporary  shelter.  This 
overhang  can  be  made  larger  or 
smaller,  depending  on  the  tastes  of 
the  producer.  I  face  the  houses  east, 
as  here  in  the  Northeast  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  are  from  the  west,  so  the 
greater  the  wind,  the  larger  the  area 
this  overhang  protects. 

Another  problem  confronting  every 
poultryman  is  to  try  to  save  the  birds 
with  an  inferiority  complex.  The 
larger  and  stronger  birds  make  life 


so  miserable  for  these  orphans  that 
they  fail  to  get  courage  to  eat  and 
drink;  thus  more  mortality.  I  found 
a  solution  to  this  by  having  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pen  and  enclosure  for  just  such 
birds.  When  this  is  done,  the  weak¬ 
lings  make  a  complete  turnabout  and 
surprise  the  caretaker.  These  birds 
make  as  good  layers  as  their  ag¬ 
gressive  sisters  if  given  a  chance  to 
develop.  Try  it  and  see. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Grain  Feeding  for  Spring 

and  Summer  Egg  Production 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Schedules  of  when,  what  kind,  and 
how  much  grain  to  feed  layers  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  have  become 
fairly  well  established  by  this  time, 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  re¬ 
search  and  practice.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  grain  is  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely  (known  as  the  all-mash  sys¬ 
tem);  in  other  cases  the  free-choice 
method  is  used,  where  mash  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  one  hopper  and  grain  in 
another  and  the  birds  allowed  to  take 
what  they  please.  Both  the  all-mash 
and  free-choice  systems  have  given 
very  good  results  during  the  Winter, 
at  least  under  weather  conditions  as 
we  experience  them  in  New  Jersey 
and  with  White  Leghorn  stock.  On 
the  other  hand,  spring  and  summer 
feeding  schedules  have  not  been  so 
thoroughly  worked  out,  yet  they  are 
important  because  the  Summer  in 
particular  promises  to  be  the  most 
profitable  period  of  the  year  for  egg 
production.  A  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  in  the  feeding  schedule  that 
might  affect  summer  egg  production 
would  therefore  be  well  worthwhile. 

Time  of  Feeding 

Feeding  grain  to  the  chickens  just 
before  sunset  can  be  put  down  as 
good  management  at  any  time  of 
year.  But  is  it  possible  to  feed  grain 
at  other  times  of  the  day  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  equally  good  production 
will  result?  Prof.  North,  of  the 
Wyoming  Experiment  Station, 
thought  he  would  test  out  the  idea 
some  years  ago  and  set  up  several 
pens  on  various  grain  feeding 
schedules.  In  one  instance  the  grain 
was  fed  in  the  morning  instead  of 
the  afternoon,  just  the  opposite  of 
standard  practice.  The  birds  had  to 
go  to  the  roost  at  night  without 
grain,  but  presumably  with  a  crop- 
full  of  mash,  as  that  was  all  they 
had  to  fill  up  on.  Offhand,  one  would 
not  expect  very  good  results  from 
such  a  schedule  but,  over  a  period  of 
12  months,  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  production  of  the 
pens  receiving  morning  grain  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  getting  afternoon 
grain.  What  advantage  there  was  to 
the  afternoon  grain  feeding  was 
noted  during  the  winter  months. 
Actually,  the  morning  grain  feeding 
gave  better  results  in  the  summer¬ 
time. 

No,  doubt  one  reason  for  the  better 
summer  egg  production  being  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  morning  grain  schedule 
was  the  fact  that  the  birds  in  that 
pen  had  not  produced  too  well  the 
previous  Winter  and  they  simply 
were  making  up  for  lost  time;  chick¬ 
ens  have  a  way  of  doing  that.  If  for 
any  reason  their  production  is  inter¬ 
fered  with  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  the  rate  of  lay  later  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  above  normal. 
In  any  event,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  chickens  could  be  fed 
grain  in  the  morning,  rather  than 
afternoon,  especially  in  the  warmer 
months.  This  new  knowledge  of 
poultry  husbandry  interested  me, 
particularly  because  it  would  be  so 
convenient  for  farmers  to  be  able  to 
complete  all  their  poultry  chores  in 
the  morning,  especially  in  diversified 
farming. 

For  several  years  now  we  have 
been  maintaining  some  flocks  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  on  a 
morning  grain  schedule  and  always 
with  completely  satisfactory  results. 
The  month  when  the  change  is  made 
has  varied  from  April  to  June  with¬ 
out  apparently  having  any  effect  on 
the  results.  The  change  always  has 
been  made  abruptly,  afternoon  feed¬ 
ing  one  day  in  line  with  the  practice 
in  Winter,  and  morning  feeding  the 
next  day  according  to  the  summer 
schedule.  The  system  has  not  in¬ 
creased  summer  egg  production,  but 
it  definitely  has  not  decreased  it  and, 


if  one  can  see  some  advantage  in  the 
morning  feeding  schedule  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it.  Incidentally,  as  a 
side  issue,  reports  have  come  to  my 
attention  from  time  to  time  that  no 
birds  were  lost  from  heat  prostration 
in  pens  where  morning  grain  feeding 
was  being  followed.  If  this  could  be 
proved  basically  and  scientifically 
sound,  the  change  in  summer  feeding 
practice  would  be  well  worthwhile, 
even  for  no  other  reason. 

How  Much  Grain  to  Feed 

With  the  acceptance  of  morning 
grain  feeding  during  the  Summer, 
there  arose  the  question  of  the  best 
amount  to  feed.  Not  having  to  supply 
grain  to  fill  up  the  crops  of  the  birds 
at  nightfall  left  the  field  wide  open 
for  study.  So  we  tried  four,  eight  and 
12  pounds  a  day  for  each  100  birds, 
White  Leghorn  hens  being  used. 
There  was  no  difference  between  the 
groups  fed  eight  or  12  pounds,  but 
the  one  fed  four  pounds  gave  poorer 
results.  As  the  grain  feeding  was  re¬ 
duced,  the  amount  of  mash  consumed 
increased;  100  birds  ate  19  pounds 
of  mash  a  day  when  the  grain  was 
cut  back  to  four  pounds.  Such  a 
ration  was  decidely  unbalanced  and 
may  have  accounted  for  the  poorer 
production  observed.  Maybe  we 
should  have  used  a  different  kind  of 
mash.  In  any  case,  with  a  standard 
laying  mash,  the  feeding  of  12  pounds 
of  grain  to  each  100  hens  at  8  a.  m. 
did  not  prove  excessive.  For  really 
sound  management,  the  quantity 
probably  should  be  slightly  under 
that — say  10  pounds — as  birds  may 
be  lost  and  one  cannot  be  constantly 
checking  to  see  if  the  amount  actu¬ 
ally  being  fed  coincides  with  the 
number  of  birds  in  the  flock.  Where 
one  does  not  have  a  count  of  the 
birds,  the  grain  could  be  fed  in  such 
quantity  that  it  will  be  readily  eaten 
in  half  an  hour.  This  will  approxi¬ 
mate  10  pounds  for  100  birds  in  warm 
weather. 

Kind  of  Grain 

One  final  point:  will  the  kind  of 
grain  make  any  difference?  One  year 
we  set  up  duplicate  pens  for  each  of 
the  three  common  grains  —  whole 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  —  with  two  ad¬ 
ditional  pens  allowed  to  take  their 
choice  of  the  three  grains.  Wheat 
proved  to  be  the  best  for  summer  egg 
production,  with  corn  second  and  oats 
third.  When  the  birds  could  choose 
between  the  three  grains,  they  did 
just  as  well  as  on  wheat  alone,  con¬ 
suming  50  per  cent  wheat,  25  per 
cent  whole  corn  and  25  per  cent  oats. 
Despite  the  fact  that  wheat  gave  the 
best  results,  the  improvement  over 
corn  was  not  enough  to  justify  pay¬ 
ing  much  more  for  wheat.  Actually, 
the  wheat  was  worth  about  10  per 
cent  more  than  corn  in  the  return  it 
gave  from  the  extra  egg  production. 
While  the  eggs  were  not  graded  for 
market  value  in  this  particular  test, 
we  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  birds  getting 
only  yellow  corn  were  much  darker 
than  those  produced  by  the  birds  on 
the  wheat  or  oats  diet.  Where  eggs 
are  being  discounted  in  price  because 
of  dark  yolks,  restricting  the  grain 
to  corn  only  would  not  be  desirable, 
even  though  good  production  might 
be  obtained. 

Recommendations 

The  most  convenient  and  feasible 
way  to  feed  grain  to  Leghorn  hens 
during  the  Summer  is  to  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  50  per  cent  wheat,  25  per  cent 
corn  and  25  per  cent  oats,  feeding  it 
in  the  morning — say  ^bout  7  or  8  a.m. 
— at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  for  each 
100  birds.  Such  a  feeding  system  may 
be  started  anytime  after  April  1  and 
continued  successfully  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  when  the  flock  molts. 


Low  Cost.. .Easy-To-Use 


Stops  Costly  Chick  Loss— 
For  About  1c  Per  Bird  Treated 


Prevent  the  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis 
this  easy,  low-cost  way.  Just  drop  handy 
Ren-O-Sai  tablets  in  water  and  mix. 
Tablets  dissolve  quickly.  Cost  is  low... 
about  1c  per  bird  treated.  Give  larger 
recommended  dosage  at  first  signs 
(bloody  droppings)  of  an  outbreak. 
Has  reduced  chick  losses  for  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers. 

Start  Your  Chicks  On  Ren-O-Sal 
For  Faster  Growth  —  Earlier  Laying 

In  smaller  doses  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren- 
O-Sal  provides  outstanding  (G.  S.) 
Growth  Stimulation  factor  benefits  due 
to  exclusive  ingredient  3-nitro  4- 


hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid.  Thousands 
of  tests  prove  quicker  weight  gains 
(average  of  14.8%  for  treated  birds). 
Also,  earlier  egg  production  (up  to  15 
days  earlier)  and  improved  pigmenta¬ 
tion  and  feathering.  Thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  raisers  always  start  their 
chicks  with  Ren-O-Sal  for  more  prof¬ 
itable  results. 

For  low-cost  coccidiosis  control  and  for' 
raising  all-round  better  birds,  buy  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal.  Packaged  in  tab¬ 
let  form  for  drinking  water  or  powder 
form  for  feed.  Buy  at  your  local  hatch¬ 
ery,  drug  or  feed  store  on  your  next 
trip  to  town. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


DR.  SAISBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr.  | 

ISALSBURYS 


This  “Ideal  Ameri¬ 
can  Breed”  has 
proven  more  profit¬ 
able  for  both  eggs 
and  meat.  Chicks 
are  healthy,  quick 
growing,  fast  feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Order  your  Featherland  White  Rock 
Chicks  soon.  Full  details  in  our  free 


folder — -write  today. 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Our  Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

OT  ¥  f  Q  Poultry  Yards 
AJ.  1— i  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1  1  CALL1COON.  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


(TAKE  IT  FROM  ME  .  . 

I  Build  your  foundation  on 

■  Rocks.  We’re  big  birds, 

■  layers.  Official  R.O.P.  and 

■  Records  to  349  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum 

■  Clean.  World's  Oldest  Strain.  Write 

our  boss  today  for  free  catalog. 


Parks’ 


Barred  bocks 


PARKS'  BARRED  ROCK  fARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


UfHITIHtOCK 


CHICKS  15.00  100 


I 


BABY  $ 

I  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
|  Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

■  All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular, 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
|jrHE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

a  SONS,  I nc. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh,  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 

ostpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MC  ALISTEBVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed,  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested,  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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The  Ready  Market  for 
Poultry 

One  of  the  fortunate  things  about 
the  poultry  business  is  that  there  is 
always  a  ready  sale  for  the  birds  at 
the  going  price,  at  practically  all 
stages  of  growth  from  the  time  they 
are  salable  as  squab  broilers  until 
they  are  fully  grown.  Many  poultry 
raisers  make  the  mistake  of  keeping 
their  birds  too  long,  while  others 
suffer  equal  loss  by  placing  them  on 
the  market  when  only  half  fitted.  I 
find  that,  in  order  to  sell  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  a  bird  whether  in  the  broiler 
or  roaster  stage  must  be  plump  and 
well  meated. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  gain  varies  with 
the  season,  the  breed,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  birds  are 
kept.  But  generally  speaking,  three  to 
four  pounds  of  feed  will  be  required 
for  each  pound  of  growth.  Growing 
chicks  as  they  run  at  large  over  the 
range,  are  rarely  fat.  To  put  them  in 
best  condition  for  marketing  with 
tender,  juicy  flesh,  and  carrying  a 
fair  amount  of  fat,  it  is  necessary  to 
confine  them  and  supply  special 
rations  for  a  short  period.  Birds  kept 
in  close  confinement,  if  heavily  fed, 
will  make  very  rapid  gains  in  weight, 
and  will  improve  greatly  in  quality 
of  flesh,  especially  when  milk  fed. 
Such  birds  command  a  good  premium 
over  the  price  paid  for  unfitted  birds. 

Confinement  is  a  very  important 
detail  in  special  fattening.  In  crate 
feeding  birds  are  placed  in  fattening 
crates  similar  to  the  ones  used  in 
shipping  them  to  market.  These 
crates  generally  have  a  capacity  of 
10  to  15  birds,  depending  on  the  size 
and  breed  being  fattened.  The  bottom 
of  the  crate  is  slatted  to  permit  drop¬ 
pings  to  pass  through  to  the  floor  be¬ 
low.  The  crate  should  always  be 
elevated  about  two  feet  from  the  floor 
so  that  the  birds  may  be  kept  clean. 
A  good  fattening  ration  should-  be 
available  in  the  crate  at  all  times, 
also  plenty  of  fresh  water.  I  give 
mine  whole  corn  and  mash.  What 
they  don’t  clean  up,  I  take  away. 
I  give  them  fresh  feed  twice  a  day; 
it  pays  well  in  the  long  run,  as  it 
puts  on  the  weight.  If  customers  want 
them  killed,  I  charge  15  cents  extra, 
well  cleaned.  But  the  birds  are 
picked  out  by  the  customers,  de¬ 
livered  or  killed  before  their  own 
eyes.  s.  u. 


Progress  in  Western  N.  Y. 
Apple  Association 

Membership  in  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers’  Assn.,  now  nears  the  one 
thousand  mark,  in  four  Ontario  Lake 
counties,  to  which  may  later  be 
added  several  hundred  growers  in  two 
additional  counties.  These  growers 
produced  5,250,000  bushels  of  apples 
last  year,  and  represent  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  growers  in  the  four 
counties. 

Wayne  County  leads  with  nearly 
500  members;  Niagara  nearly  250; 
Orleans  200,  and  Monroe  125  mem¬ 
bers.  The  membership  drive  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
every  commercial  grower  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Headquarters  of  the  association 
will  be  in  Niagara  County  for  the 
next  two  years.  Lloyd  A.  Putnam, 
who  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  for  a  two-year  term,  is  a 
Cornell  graduate,  specializing  in 
pomology  and  fruit  production,  and 
has  had  experience  in  sales  and 
advertising  promotion.  Permanent 
directors  will  be  elected  later,  one 
for  each  100  members.  A  tax  of  two 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  processed 
apples  and  one  cent  a  bushel  on 
fresh  apples  will  be  charged  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  activities  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  ,  _  . 

“We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  this 
organization,”  declared  Daniel  M. 
Dalrymple,  of  Lockport,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  “The  Appa¬ 
lachian  region,  Michigan  and  other 
national  apple-growing  areas  have 
long  been  organized  and  we  feel  that 
this  will  help  us  promote  the  sale  of 
processed  and  fresh  apples  alike.” 

Leaders  in  the  movement  have 
been  Thomas  LaMont,  Albion; 
Cameron  G.  Garman,  Burt;  William 
Giddings,  Bald  wins  ville;  Mark  Buck- 
man,  Sodus;  James  Austin,  Hamlin; 
Horace  Putnam,  Lyons;  George 
Collamer,  Hilton;  .  Carl  Wooster, 
Union  Hill;  and  Mr.  Putnam,  the 
secretary-treasurer.  E.  w.  G. 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Breeds  and  Crosses.  If  you’re 
not  getting  top  profits,  write  us. 

SOUND  BREEDING  is  your  se¬ 
curity.  Our  rigid  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  assures  maximum  liv¬ 
ability  and  highest  production. 

R.O.P.  Sired  Pullets  from  Wene 
B.O.P.  Sired  Matings. 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Send  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
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POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS 

Range  Shelters, 
Brooder  Houses  and 
Laying  Houses  for 
chickens  and  turkeys, 
also  range  feeders 
and  other  range 
equipment.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

W.  B.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  52  NILES  AVE.,  WARREN.  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  S 
Genuine  Meat  Type 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  Barker,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  439. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


SALE:  Ten  acres,  irrigation,  greenhouses,  garages, 
bams,  pool,  shade.  11  room  house,  granite  construc¬ 
tion,  all  conveniences,  highway  bus;  $18,000.  Box  270, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. _ 

FOB.  Sale:  70  acre  farm  in  Bradford  County;  %  mile 
-from  main  highway;  stocked  and  equipped.  19  cows, 
team,  400  hens,  tractor  and  other  machinery;  9-room 
house,  bath,  furnace  both  new.  Good  barn,  two  silos. 
Konaid  Webster,  R.  D.  2,  Canton.  Pa. _ 

RETAIL  milk  route,  nearly  1,000  quarts  per  day. 

Sole  distributor  village  of  about  1,700.  Fully 
equipped  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant,  insulated 
delivery  truck.  20  cow  river  farm,  dwelling,  barn, 
other  buildings.  Short  efficient  route,  very  profitable 
business.  Bargain  at  $39,000.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor, 
Bainbridge,  N,  Y.  Telephone  3501. _ 

FOR  Sale:  204  acre  dairy  farm;  L  barn  with  54 
yokes  and  tool  shed  in  L  and  all  improvements  ; 
barn  cleaner,  artesian  well,  running  stream  and  pond : 
two  creameries  within  mile  and  a  half ;  three  quarters 
mile  off  of  main  highway;  school  bus  by  house,  11- 
rooni  dwelling,  all  modern  conveniences ;  oil  heat,  4- 
room  tenant  house  with  light  and  water.  BOX  3322, 
Bural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FINE  home,  all  improvements ;  three  acre  place,  five 
roads,  double  garage.  William  Crandall,  Beaver 
Dams,  N.  Y- _ 

FOR  Sale:  Colonial  stone  house,  eight  rooms,  all 
improvements,  30  acres;  50  miles  New  York. 
Seymour  Decker.  Warwick,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Old  farm  house  near  water.  Maine  coast, 
some  land.  Finkelstein,  214  Avenue  A.,  New  York 
9,  N.  Y.  _ 

1%  ACRES.  6-room  house  all  improvements;  4-room 
house  with  electric  and  running  water;  hen  house; 
2-car  garage,  beautiful  section,  near  Lake  Mohonk ; 
$12,000;  terms  aranged.  Marc  Chagall,  Owner:  Inquire 
Victor  Purcell,  caretaker,  High  Fails,  N  ,Y. _ 

245  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment.  Excellent  state 

highway  dairy  farm  complete  with  50  head  cattle, 
team,  poultry,  tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment.  Stately 
stone  residence.  11  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements. 
Pretty  shaded  lawn.  Huge  cemented  barn  38x110,  44 
stanchions.  Garage,  steel  silo,  other  buildings.  245 
acres,  120  fertile  crop  land,  balance  pasture,  woods. 
Income  $12,000;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $13,000, 
buildings  worth  $20,000.  Full  price  $27,000.  No. 
C-5573,  West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On 
TJ.  S.  20  east  of  Madison. _ _ 

211  ACRE  farm,  good  land,  about  20  acres  timber, 

well,  spring,  brook  water,  electricity  house;  $1,900, 
easy  terms.  Aivord  Claus,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. _ __ 

WOULD  like  to  list  for  sale  your  farm,  if  located 

in  southern  New  York  or  upper  New  Jersey.  Cost 
you  nothing  unless  I  make  a  sale.  Please  send  me 
full  particulars.  Wilbur  E.  Christman,  “The  man  with 
the  land.”  Greenwood  Cake,  N,  Y, _ 

MINK  Ranch.  Fully  equipped,  with  600  mink,  beauti¬ 

fully  located  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Home  with 
all  conveniences.  Equipped  for  raising  poultry.  BOX 
3334,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SPRING  Special.  205  acres,  gravel  loam  soil,  large 

barns,  new  silo,  good  house,  45  head  of  cattle,  all 
good  equipment,  situated  in  good  dairy  section.  43 
miles  from  Buffalo.  Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

THREE  farms,  reasonably  priced,  $6,500  each.  All 

on  paved  roads,  within  35  miles  of  Buffalo;  good 
markets.  A  chance  to  start  and  grow.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux,  Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N,  Y _ 

SUMMER  paradise,  180  acres,  woodland,  25  acre 

private  lake,  stocked,  70,000  evergreens,  tenant  house, 
bams,  summer  home,  modern,  two  fireplaces,  five  rooms 
and  bath,  patio,  etc.  40  miles  from  Buffalo.  A  real 
buy;  $35,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St., 
Arcade,  New  York. _ 

LARGE  farm  house,  80  miles  N.  Y.  C.  to  rent  for 
Summer.  Suitable  art  school,  special  guests.  All 
conveniences,  woods,  swimming  nearby.  P.  O.  Box  246, 
Bloomingburg,  N.  Y, 


May  6,  1950 


FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations,  tourist  homes, 
free  lists.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  lease  with  option  to  buy, 
small  farm  m  central  Jersey,  condition  unim¬ 
portant.  Reach,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey. 

HONEY':  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can. 

Clover  autumn  flowers,  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G. 
Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  low  priced  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  having  plenty  of  water.  Give 
detailed  reply.  BOX  3335,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

HONEY' :  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York's  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound 
can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Country  home  or  small  acreage  high  and 
dry.  within  13  miles  W  .Trenton,  N.  J.  BOX  3336, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  t . 

CLOY'ER  Honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45;  six  pails  $7.00; 

FOR  Sale:  Bare,  located,  20  acres,  8  woods;  $500. 
-A.  Wiley,  R.  2,  Ballston  Spa.  N  Y. 

prepaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $8.00  F.  O.  B.  John 
Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Timber  and  wood  lot  in  town  of  Greene. 

87  acres.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrison,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 

FOR  that  sweet  tooth  just  try  our  pure  Vermont 

maple  products  on  your  flapjacks.  One  quart  new 
crop  A  grade  3yrup  and  one  pound  soft  sugar  both 
$2.75  prepaid  third  zone.  Price  list  free.  Deane  Hatch, 
Woodstock,  Yrermont. 

WANTED;  Large  dairy  farm.  Support,  house  two 

Komarzanski,  Brookside,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Wnite,  5  pounds  $1.35;  dark  $1.10.  Post¬ 

paid  third  zone.  Edw.  Hogan,  2X0  Gibson  St., 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y'. 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  Y'ork  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to 
interview  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELICIOUS  oranges,  healthful,  refreshing  $4.95 

bushel.  Temples  $5.95  prepaid.  James  Kimber. 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Y'crmont  Grade-B  pure  maple  Syrup,  $5.0* 
gallon  prepaid  third  zone.  Soft  maple  sugar,  five 
pound  pail  $5.00;  10  pound  pail  $9.50,  both  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Balia  Machree  Farms,  Charles  D. 
Lovejoy  manager.  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

LAKE  front  farm,  196  acres,  %  mile  lake  frontage, 
Chenango  County,  blacktop  road,  excellent  8-room 
house,  all  improvements,  very  good  outbuildings; 
$9,900.  W,  W.  Werts.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

FARM,  164  acres,  on  Route  79.  Broome  County,  18 
miles  from  Binghamton,  New  York,  64  acres  of  river 
flats,  fronting  on  Susquehanna  River,  excellent  9-room 
house,  all  improvements,  dairy  barn,  35  stanchions. 

MOTHER'S  Day:  Ginger  jell}’  wafers  or  assorted 

fruit  and  spice  flavors,  one  pound  box  $1.00;  2% 
pound  round  floral  tin,  $2.50  postpaid.  Old  Red  House. 
East  Kingston,  N.  H. 

new  silo,  other  outbuildings,  tillable  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson#  City, 
New  York. 

INDIAN  River  oranges,  $5.65;  half  oranges,  half  seed¬ 

less  grapefruit.  $5.70  (bushel  prepaid,  average  dis¬ 
tances).  Last  few  weeks  of  season.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Florida. 

VILLAGE  farm.  270  acres,  fully  stocked  and  equipped, 
110  acres  tillable,  two  creeks  run  through  farm, 
abundant  water  supply,  modern  9-room  house  only 
two  years  old,  large  modern  barn,  numerous  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  excellent  condition,  43  head  live¬ 
stock,  complete  line  of  equipment,  all  less  than  seven 
years  old,  an  ideal  farm,  located  in  Bradford  Co., 
Pa.,  close  to  County  Seat,  write  or  phone  for  com¬ 
plete  details.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

^  ■  ■  1  ■<  ■ - 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 

TIOGA  County,  New  York,  128  acre  bare  farm,  easy 
commuting  distance  to  Endicott  and  Binghamton,  7- 
room  house,  all  modern  conveniences,  basement  barn, 
poultry  houses,  other  outbuildings,  an  excellent  pro¬ 
ductive  farm.  $6,500.  W,  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 

COUNTRY  board  wanted:  Three  families.  two 

children  each,  ages  three  to  nine.  Wholesome  food, 
good  swimming  facilities  essential.  Bram,  627  Barbey 
St.,  Brooklyn  7,  New  Y'ork. 

ROOM  and  board  wanted  by  disabled  first  world  war 

veteran.  Must  be  reasonable.  Full  particulars  first 
letter.  BOX  3310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

150  ACRE  village  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  black¬ 
top  road  attractive  house  all  modern  conveniences, 
practically  new  modern  dairy  barn,  all  outbuildings  in 
excellent  condition,  completely  stocked  and  equipped. 

BOARDERS,  own  garden,  home-like,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing  walking  distance;  $3.00  daily.  Edna  Emerson. 
Schevenus.  N.  Y. 

including  new  tractor,  an  unusual  farm  property, 
$19,000  complete,  write  or  phone  for  full  details. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER  and  two  children  for  summer  vacation, 

within  100  miles  from  New  York.  Inside  plumbing. 
Scher,  3447  DeKalb  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y 

STOCKED  and  Equipped:  Outstanding  general  farm, 
macadam  highway,  close  Chautauqua  Lake;  spacious 
home.  10  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  all  improvements, 
pretty  law'n ;  cemented  barn  38x84,  25  stanchions ;  silo ; 
3-car  garage;  3  poultry  houses;  90  level  acres,  32 

WANTED:  Summer  board  and  room  for  intelligent 

able  14-year  old  boy  interested  in  farming.  Prefer 
responsible  Catholic  f^piily  in  mountains,  near  good 
fishing.  Write  details,  rates.  BOX  3314,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker.  " 

equipment;  includes  25  head  cattle,  team,  new  tractor, 
all  tools  and  equipment;  income  $9,000;  stock  and 
equipment  worth  $8,000;  aged  owner  sacrificing.  No. 
13,817.  West’s,  A.  E.  Hyldahl,  Sheldon  Hill,  R.  D. 
2,  Frewsburg.  N.  Y.  1950  catalog  free! 

WANTED:  Gentleman  boarder,  excellent  country 

home.  Main  highway.  BOX  3323,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boarders.  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

living ;  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Adults  $20; 
couple  $35.  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center  Maine 

71  ACRE  farm,  hard  road,  good  water,  electric, 
telephone:  $3,500.  T.  Benwell.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FARM  board,  modern  conveniences;  vacation  or 

permanent.  Children  $10  week.  Elsie  Coleman  Mt 
YYsion,  New  York. 

OXFORD,  Conn.,  near  New  Haven,  156  acres,  new 
5-room  cottage,  13-room  house  almost  complete, 
dairy  barn,  trucks,  machinery,  sheds,  orchard.  Con¬ 
venient.  M.  A.  Cowing,  138  East  78th  St.,  New 
York  City  21. 

BOARD:  Elderly  folks;  improvements.  Handyman  for 

his  board.  Sullivan  County.  BOX  3337.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

F4RM,  163  acres,  stock,  tools,  50  mile  view,  14 
miles  to  Albany;  only  $12,000.  BOX  3350  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

REASONABLE  room  and  board  for  elderly  man  and 
«  elderly  men  in  up-to-date  country  home. 
BOX  296,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  100  acre  sheep  farm,  150  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
Improved  house.  BOX  3351.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED:  Summer  boarding  farm,  nearby  New  York 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut;  rooms  or  bungalow,  swim¬ 
ming  facilities,  pasteurized  milk.  Jules  Chorna,  133-33 
Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACK  State  Park,  56  acres.  10-room  house, 
garage,  sugar  house,  timber,  beaver  pond,  trout 
stream,  spring  water,  electricity  available.  BOX  3352, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

SIX  ramilies  desire  to  spend  summer  on  farm,  hotel 
style,  100  mile  radius  New  York  City.  Swimming 
?^ASSaJy*  ■,  oZritS  Particulars.  Mrs.  Shirley  Ebstein, 
1730  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

COTTAGE,  barn,  $3,600.  Lake  camp.  $5,500.  County 
store,  well  equipped,  general  stock;  $34,000;  sales 
'49 ;  has  P.  O. ;  modern  apartment ;  only  one  in 
village;  $22,500.  Beautiful  farm  edge  town,  colonial 
home,  70  stall  barn,  suitable  sales  stable.  Wants? 
Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr. )  Cobleskill 

T IV E  college  students  desire  camping  and  gardening 

faciUties  in  secluded  spot  near  lake  150  miles  from 
New  York  City.  In  exchange  will  supply  vegetables 
and  do  odd  jobs.  BOX  3358.  Rural  New-Yorker 

“Eastern’’  New  York. 

will  board  children  on  farm,  any  time.  Mrs.  Ethel 
Esposito.  R.  D.  1,  Chemung,  N.  Y  . 

A  BIG  operation,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Over  300 

is  ample  water  including  a  trout  stream  through  the 
farm,  a  sugar  bush,  and  some  timber.  There  are 

MISCELLANEOUS 

calves,  with  water  cups,  milker,  and  electric  hay 
hoist.  Two  silos,  hennery,  storage  barn,  garages,  syrup 
house  equipped  and  milk  house  with  cooler  and  hot 
water.  Three  homes,  main  hou^e  has  eight  rooms, 
bath,  furnace,  oil  steam  heat '  and  hot  water.  A 
second  house  has  seven  rooms,  bath  and  furnace  and 
a  tenant  house  has  eight  rooms,  bath,  cellar  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Stock  includes  68  cows  and  20  head  of  young 
stock.  Three  tractors  with  attachments  and  all  ma¬ 
chinery  including  three  farm  trucks.  Milk  income 
$27,000.  Price,  inclusive,  $60,000.  J.  H.  Cruickshank, 

HARDIE  Duplex  sprayer  outfit,  on  rubber,  special 
equipment  set  on  tractor  seat  and  spray,  spray 
material,  all  $250.  Humphrey,  Suffern,  New  York 

Hay-  Wanted:  500  tons  for  our  herds  of  dairy  cows. 

Must  be  top  quality.  Alfalfa,  clover  mixed,  and 
alfalfa  mixed.  Quote  delivered  prices.  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 

CEDAR  fence  posts,  all  sizes.  6.  7.  8,  12  feet  long 

Available  at  roadside  or  can  be  delivered.  H.  Glenn 
Belden,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Phone  334-W. 

Boxbury,  Delaware  County,  New  Y'ork.  Telephone  3591. 

NEW  field  chopper  for  corn  with  motor.  $1,675. 
Blower  $295.  G.  H.  Avery,  Hancock,  Mass. 

MODERN  7-room  country  home,  conveniences,  barn. 

shed,  garage,  young  apple  orchard,  trout  brook,  80 
acres,  on  tar  road.  Lydia  Saari,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

HAY  Press.  Power  take-off.  On  rubber.  Practically 
new.  Cost  $675.  Selling  Tor  $390.  Accept  hay. 
G.  H.  Avery,  Hancock,  Mass. 

SOUTHERN  Vermont,  near  Massachusetts  line,  on 

numbered  highway,  13-room  house.  Single  or  two 
family.  Two  baths,  furnace,  automatic  gas  hot  water 
heater,  combination  screen  and  storm  windows  cost 

BOLENS  garden  tractor,  3  hp.  Wisconsin  engine  with 

ail  attachments.  Write  to  Mr.  D.  Malloy,  15  East 
196th  St.,  New  York  58. 

sugar  bush;  all  for  $7,900.  Or  will  sell  with  300 
acres,  2-car  garage  with  4-room  tenement  upstairs ; 
brook  and  river  flows  through;  make  swimmming 
pool.  Good  dude  ranch  and  ski  tow  location;  for 
$1,500  additional.  BOX  3357.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DISPOSED  of  my  farm  and  want  to  sell,  chick  and 

chicken  feeders,  large  kerosene  brooder  stove,  kero¬ 
sene  chicken  water  heater,  field  watering  cans,  new 
electric  fence  charger,  insulators,  roll  barbwire, 
new  cream  separator,  anvil,  blower,  axes,  plus  many 
extras;  $75  all  sales  final,  can  be  picked  up  89-10 
210th  Place,  Queens  Village,  L.  I. 

FOR  Sale:  75  acre  northeast  Pennsylvania  farm.  7- 
room  dwelling,  chicken  house,  garage,  30x60  barn, 
tractor  and  other  equipment;  6  purebred  Holsteins. 
Price  $14,500.  For  particulars  BOX  3364,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00,  all  colors.  Luncheon 
sets  $2.50;  doilies,  chair  sets.  Veva  Ladd,  North- 
field.  Vermont. 

WANTED :  Inexpensive  small  farm  or  land  with 
barn,  etc.,  near  stores.  Bent,  work  shares  or  buy. 

F-20  Farmall  tractor,  good  condition.  Donald  Powell, 
557  East  Post  Kd.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

BOX  3363,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

300  GALLON  Bean  sprayer,  good  condition;  $300. 

Stark  Garden  Supplies.  Thormvood.  New  York 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

TOR  Sale:  2-row  Iron-Age  Do-Mor  transplanter, 
slightly  used,  excellent  condition.  Trunlan  Farm. 
Millerton.  N.  Y.  Telephone  211-3. 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey.  51bs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Mower,  sweep  rake  and  plow  for  Jolm 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

Deere  I,  tractor.  BOX  3140,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

maple  sugar,  $3.75,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  queens  in¬ 

cluded.  Booked  up  until  May  15th.  Customers  report 
up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in  1949. 
Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  busines  couple,  energetic  and  adapt¬ 

able.  have  $5,000  or  more,  and  our  services,  to 
invest  in  a  country  business.  Would  be  willing  to 
give  our  services  during  training  and  test  period 
against  living  quarters  and  food  only.  Business  must 
be  financially  sound  and  promise  modest  but  secure 
existence.  P.  O.  BOX  216,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y'. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

FOH  Hale:  King- Wise  24  foot  baled  hay  conveyor. 

Used  two  seasons,  good  as  new*.  Phone  Washington- 
ville.  New  York.  6411  after  6  P.  M.  or  write  Johnson. 
P.  O.  Box  41,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75:  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida. 

INTERNATIONAL  pickup  baler,  wire  tires.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $400  on  farm.  Beau  power  sprayer,  power 
take-off.  300  gallons;  $400.  Travis.  Box  8,  Leeds, 

HONEY:  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 

New  Y'ork. 

on  180  pounds.  Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Forage  harvester  with  com  and  windrow 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 

pickup  attachments;  give  condition  and  price.  BOX 
3338,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  model  L  plow  and  cultivator; 

good  condition.  32  volt  Delco  plant,  Edison 
batteries,  generator,  pump,  motor  and  radio.  B. 
March.  It.  F.  D.,  Fairmount  Ave.,  Medford.  N.  Y. 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candies,  chocolates  and  Bon- 

Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cents 
per  pounff.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candies,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Three  horsepower  flueless  dairy  boiler. 

„  Benj.  Harris,  Ohiopyle,  Penna. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35:  three  five-pounds  $3  75;  60  ponuda  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

PATCHWORK  quilt  tops.  $3.50.  Hooked  rugs  $3  00 

and  $5.00.  Mother’s  day  surprise  packages  three 
girts  $1.00;  three  potholders  50cts.  Iola  Stevens, 
Groton,  Vermont. 

ORDER  your  1950  maple  syrup  and  sugar  now. 

Excellent  flavor  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
K.  D.  Kennett,  Montgomery  Center.  Vermont. 

FAItQUHAR  sawmill,  price  $275.  H.  Griesemer, 

New  Ringgold,  Pa. 

PURE  Vermont  male  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal.; 

clover  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lb3.  soft  sugar, 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 

FOR  Sale:  Bean  orchard  or  estate  sprayer  on  skids, 

50  gallon  tank,  300  lb.  pressure  with  hose.  Myers 
orchard  or  shade  tree  sprayer  on  skids,  300  gallon 
tank  500  lb.  pressure,  20  gallon  per  minute,  with 
hose.  H.  P.  Howell,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Starting  Out  With  Poultry 

I  can  buy  a  poultry  farm  which  has 
at  present  1,500  layers.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  handling  laying 
birds.  What  do  you  think  about  tak¬ 
ing  over  this  proposition?  How  about 
production?  This  farm  consists  of  30 
acres  of  rolling  land.  How  about 
pullets  for  next  year?  Would  like  to 
have  about  3,000  chicks;  what  do 
you  suggest?  F.  L.  R. 

New  York 

Even  though  you  may  not  have 
had  any  previous  poultry  experience, 
I  believe  you  could  handle  these  lay¬ 
ing  birds  without  much  trouble  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  or  until 
you  need  the  space  for  new  pullets 
which  I  assume  you  will  rear  in  the 
brooder  house.  Managing  layers  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  is  not  much 
of  a  problem  and  the  birds  should- do 
good  on  a  simple  schedule  of  feeding 
10  pounds  of  grain  daily  per  100 
birds  and  supplying  them  with  all  the 
dry  mash  they  care  to  eat.  Fifteen 
hundred  layers  at  this  season  should 
produce  1,000  eggs  a  day.  If  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  800  eggs  a  day, 
the  flock  should  be  carefully  culled 
and  the  non-producing  birds  taken 
out. 

As  to  rearing  pullets  of  your  own, 
the  problem  will  not  be  quite  so 
simple  in  view  of  your  inexperience. 
Apparently  you  would  have  room  to 
start  3,000  chicks  from  what  you  say, 
but  I  wonder  if  you  really  can  carry 
that  many  for  eight  or  10  weeks  in 
the  house.  In  any  case,  you  need  only 
to  raise  1,500  pullets,  so  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  your  starting  about  1,800  pullet 
chicks  if  you  can  finance  such  a  flock. 
You  will  need  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 
if  you  expect  to  raise  1,500  pullets 
this  Summer.  They  should  be  reared 
in  the  house  for  about  eight  weeks, 
using  a  commercial  all-mash  chick 
starter.  After  that  age  feed  them  lay¬ 
ing  mash  and  grain,  all  they  care  to 
eat  of  each,  and  get  the  birds  out  on 
grass.  Your  success  will  depend  upon 
a  certain  amount  of  luck,  because 
even  the  best  poultrymen  run  into 
trouble  occasionally.  However,  your 
inexperience  need  not  be  too  great  a 
handicap.  Purchase  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  feed  and  ask  for  their  service 
of  a  field-man,  and  follow  his  advice, 
disregarding  all  other  suggestion. 

How  much  will  such  a  project  net 
you?  No  one  can  predict  the  future  in 
the  poultry  industry,  but  I  believe 
you  could  count  on  a  cash  return  this 
year  for  your  work  of  from  $60  to 
$70  weekly  on  a  flock  of  1,500  layers. 
The  figure  suggested  is  for  an  aver¬ 
age  week. 


Geese  Are  Good  Weeders 

Have  recently  heard  that  geese  in 
commercial  strawberry  fields  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  to  get  rid  of 
grass  and  weeds.  What  do  you  think 
about  this.  How  about  fencing  geese? 

Erie  County,  Pa.  p.  s.  b. 

Geese  will  not  attempt  to  leave  a 
yard  where  good  pasture  prevails  or 
they  are  otherwise  fed.  A  fence 
three  feet  high  generally  will  keep 
them  within  bounds,  although  they 
sometimes  will  sail  over  a  low  fence 
if  on  a  hillside.  They  will  eat  almost 
any  type  of  foliage,  and  in  the  State 


of  Washington  they  have  been  used 
in  fields  of  strawberries  to  keep  down 
the  grass  and  weeds.  Fortunately, 
geese  apparently  do  not  like  straw¬ 
berry  plants  any  too  well.  Four  or 
five  geese  will  keep  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  free  of  grass  and  weeds.  The 
geese  are  kept  penned  up  during  the 
picking  season. 

Feed  Consumption  of 
Capons 

How  old  should  capons  be  when 
sold?  What  is  their  approximate  total 
feed  consumption  per  bird  up  to  mar¬ 
ket  time,  both  for  confinement  and 
range?  m.  m. 

Tolland  County,  Conn. 

Capons  should  be  sold  when  they 
are  about  eight  months  old.  If  kept 
longer,  the  cost  of  the  additional  feed 
consumed  will  be  greater  than  the 
returns  from  the  extra  weight  gained. 
Up  to  the  age  of  eight  months  the 
feed  consumption  will  approximate 
50  pounds  per  bird.  Where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  range,  the  feed  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  about  10  per  ecnt 
less  than  this  amount. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

What  is  the  color  of  the  egg  shell 
from  White  Plymouth  Rocks?  In 
general  how  are  they  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction?  What  are  the  weights  of 
the  hens  and  cockerels  of  this  breed? 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  p.  p.  k. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  produce 
brown  shelled  eggs.  In  general,  the 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  are  not  so 
good  for  egg  production,  although 
there  is  wide  variation,  depending 
upon  the  source  of  stock.  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  hens  should  weigh  about 
seven  pounds  and  cockerels  eight  and 
a  half. 

Dehydrated  Lime  for 
Poultry  House 

I  should  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  lime  to  put  on  my  poultry  house 
floors  to  keep  them  dry.  l.  s. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

In  most  instances  where  poultry 
litter  is  wet  and  needs  to  be  dried 
out,  dehydrated  lime  should  be  used. 
Over  a  longer  period  one  may  use 
regular  ground  limestone,  although  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  dehydrated 
limestone  will  be  just  as  effective. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


-An  o pew  front  A-type  range  shelter  has  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory  for 
the  White  Leghorn  pullets  on  range  at  George  Pohlmann’s  poultry  farm  near 
Stephentowri,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Pohlmann  is  shown  standing 
near  his  new  laying  house  which  he  built  himself.  Proper  handling  keeps  the 
new  layers  quiet  and  ready  for  early  egg  production. 
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.  Increase  your  poultry  Income  by  raising 
’  chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro- 
duction  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  established 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns:  Strong 
Chicks,  Good  Livability,  Large-type,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10.000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Bed-Rock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY.  POULTRY- FARM 
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BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Last  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  AH 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


CHAMBERUR 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  years  to  give  maximum 
egg  or  broiler  production  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  Healthy, 
quick  growing  chicks  from  our 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
vexed.  Order  soon.  Priees  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiebm.  vl 


BROWE 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


R 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets,  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc .  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 

broiler  plants,  reasonably  pr _ _ _ _ 

back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  ... 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity- 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 


program.  V„v. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ARSHALLSuIr 

ONBY-  MAKERS’”™ 

clean 

'Selected.  Sbicu+iA.  ,  P*io-ve4tf 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  •'broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

Late  Seaton  Low  Prices  Now 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


*D  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


JSIGGER  BROILER  PROFITS 

Yours  with  NICHOLS  of  Kingston  . 
New  Hampshire s  that  SELL  I 
Atk  your  hatchery  man  why. 

BOX  30  •  NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM  •  KINGSTON.  N.H. 


|  |a||  ft  ||ff»  5/0  CATC.  /PCNOKA/i' 
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Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Eng.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  PltsV  $22., 
Ckls.  $3.  B.  Bocks,  W.Kocks,  N.H.Reds,  It. T. Reds, 
R.B.  X,  Str.  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18.,  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  MeAlisterville,  Penna. 


r  OF QUAUU-CASH OftCO.D 
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Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26;  $3.  N.H.  Reds, 
R.I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


itiGGF.n  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Started  Chicks, 
3  to  6  weeks  old.  Send  for  free  cat.  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


STARTED  CHICK  S 

Wh.  Leg.  Pits.,  N.  Hamps.,  W.  Rox.  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 

CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  10©,  50e;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  5(k.  Everything  for  chickens,  turkeys. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.-  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Biaek  Sex- 
L  1  n  k  s.  White  Rooks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


RAN  G  ES  hYlTE  RS’! 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  ■ 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  * 
•  .  .  means  better  pullets  • 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  i 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  | 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  | 
Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  » 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  O.  £ 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  3  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexetl  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

THREE  WEEKS  AND  UP 

In  these  2  Profitable  Egg- 
Breeds: — White  Leghorns  and 
Minorca-Leghom  Cross.  Floor 
Raised.  Reserve  Yours  Now! 
U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Stock.  Free  Catalog 
and  Prices. 


Wolverine  Hatchery.  Dept.  R,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners.  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  194S-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  IIMR,  Holland,  Michigan 


1UNIATA  LEGHORNS:  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foundation. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Lafayette  Farm  White  Leghorns,  U.  S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean  $30.00  per  100,  Pullet  chicks.  Circular. 

JOHN  RONNER,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAVC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  * 1  rH  1  ^  •  •  •  • 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  t“J'i'y  youf  Shi!?s  ,rom  ® 
and  Folder. _  ®Wir-lJW8!  * 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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Why  Let  Coccidiosis  Cut 
Your  Poultry  Profits? 

BY  DR.  J.  F.  OLNEY 

This  is  the  season  when  the  greatest 
mortality  from  Coccidiosis  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  .  .  .  moreover,  loss  from  stunted 
growth  is  usually  even  greater  than  loss 
from  deaths. 

These  losses  from  bloody  Coccidiosis  can 
be  prevented  by  use  of  a  medicine — Aci- 
dox — in  the  drinking  water.  Acidox  not 
only  prevents  the  spread  of  Coccidiosis 
but  exposed  chicks  will  build  immunity 
—  solid  immunity  —  during  the  period 
of  protection. 

Treatment  should  be  started  when 
chicks  are  5  to  6  weeks  old  or  at  the  first 
sign  of  disease.  One  generous  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Acidox  will  treat  a  gallon  of 
drinking  water. 

Don’t  forget  protection  of  growing  chicks 
and  laying  flocks  from  other  diseases  at 
this  time.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
have  discovered  that  Germozone  will 
help  prevent  the  spread  of  many  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  an  effective  germicide  and 
powerful  detoxifying  agent — in  fact,  no 
other  medicine  offers  you  the  great  de¬ 
toxifying  action  of  Germozone.  Buy  Aci¬ 
dox  and  Germozone  at  your  local  Lee 
Dealer’s.  The  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebraska. 
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Everything  you  want  in  chicks  ....  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
Quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
....  all  yours  in  Chapman  chicks.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire* 

Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Order  your  Chapman  Chicks  soon.  Write 
today  for  new  folder  and  prices  1 
CHlAPM  AN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
INHERITANCE 

'l'nat’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritanee.  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is, 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

I Van#  Extra  Eggs  ?  You'll  get  them 

if  your  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
’•Master-Majed"  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  ‘'Master-Mated"  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition : 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs:  NEW  H AMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs:  WHITE  ROCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  ROCKS,  200  to  330  eggs:  R  I.  REDS. 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
H AMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs: 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%:  White  Rocks.  13.8%:  Barred 
Rocks.  57.9% ;  Rhode  Island  Beds,  23.6% ;  Hamp-Bock 
(Sex -Linked  Cross),  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer's  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  In  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  P01LTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Monday  At  Thursday  100  100  100 

No  Order  too  Large  or  Small  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 


White  Leghorns . $11.95  $22.00  $2.50 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rox,  N.H.  Red  Special  12.95  16.95  11.95 

R.  I.  Reds,  Red-Bock  Cross .  12.95  16.95  11.95 

Our  Choice .  6.95  10.95  3.50 


We  guar.  100%  live  del.  Hatched  from  Bloodtested 
Flocks.  Guar.  95%  Pits.  Order  early  from  this  advt. 
We  ship  at  once.  KISH  ACOQU I LLAS  HATCHERY, 
Robert  Harshbarger.  owner.  Box.  R,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  = 
FREE.  Gef  in  the  big  egg  ™ 
money  with  chicks  that  are 
Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound,  - 52 

Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.JB 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

CAeO&s*  ygMe*t  £Jutx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 


W.  Leg.,  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Started  Leg.  Pits. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  details  &  prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &.  SON.  Owners 

box  49  McAlister ville,  Pennsylvania 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1956  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BMIMMDHER'S  CMCHi 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghom3,  Christie  New  Hampshires, 
Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  ARed-Rock  Crosses,  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chick 3  available  from  New  Castle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  early. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Penna. 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Bocks,  R.I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red- 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfielfl,  Ohio 


HELM  5  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


Years  of  high  quality  improvement.  AAA  Chicks, 
200-339  egg  R.O.P.  sired.  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed, 
Leading  breeds.  Three  world  records  in  U.  S.  Egg 
Contests.  Reasonable  prices.  Prompt  delivery. 
Free  catalog.  Writs  today. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis. 


WOLF  "FARMER'S  FRIEND"  CHICKS 
"The  BUY  FOR  1950!" 


Backed 
By  40  YEARS 
Constructive 
Breeding 


They  make  profits  for 
their  owners  because  the 
parent  stock  is  improved 
every  year.  All  Flocks 
selected  under  Nat'l. 
Poultry  Improvement 
Plan.  All  breeding  birds 
are  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle  Disease.  That  is 
[why  you  can  depend  on 
\W0LF  CHICKS. 

[Order  from  this  Ad  or 
[Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


On'V  *A°o  phB  *>ostaa«-  f  Prices  Per  100 
Balance  C0JJ" /uss  than  ) 

50c  extra  onordersj«» - -  .<AA"  "AAA" 

.  Mating  Mating 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $14.00 

Leghorn  Pullets  .  26.00  28.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50  3.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps,.  Red-Rocks .  13.00  14.00 

Pullets  of  Above  Breeds .  17.00  18.00 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds .  11.50  12.00 

White  Giants  (Str.  Run  &  Ckls) ....  14.00  15.00 

White  Giant  Pullets .  17.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  13.00 


Chicks 

"AA" 

Special 

Mating 

$15.00 

29.00 

4.00 

15.00 

19.00 

13.00 

15.50 

19.00 


WOLF  "FARMER'S  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  Dept.  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  Rosemarie  Studio,  Elmira 
N.  Y.,  sent  out  agents  with  a  $1.00 
offer  for  children’s  pictures.  We  had 
our  little  girl  photographed  and  we 
were  shown  proofs.  I  refused  to  order 
more  than  one  picture  because  when 
I  paid  the  first  amount  they  had  not 
mentioned  additional  payments.  That 
was  in  February  1948.  We  have  not 
received  the  picture,  nor  have  we 
replies  to  our  letters.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done?  It  has  been 
reported  to  us  that  orders  are  filled 
when  they  amount  to  a  sizeable  sum, 
but  on  one  picture  the  order  is  not 
filled.  We  think  the  public  should 
know  this.  Mrs.  c.  a.  d. 

New  York 

Two  men  representing  the  Rose¬ 
marie  Studios,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  called 
and  advised  us  they  planned  to  open 
a  branch  studio  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
They  were  taking  pictures  of 
children  and  charged  a  $1.00  fee, 
promising  the  proofs  within  a  short 
time.  They  did  not  show  up,  and  the 
pictures  have  never  been  delivered. 
Is  there  any  similar  report? 

New  York  Mrs.  m.  m. 

There  have  been  complaints  con¬ 
cerning  this  organization,  and  the 
company  has  never  replied  to  re¬ 
quests  as  to  why  pictures  were  not 
delivered.  In  some  cases  proofs  were 
sent,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
delay  and  we  do  not  recommend  the 
company.  One  party  reports  that  they 
agreed  to  send  an  extra  wallet-size 
photo  if  the  order  was  paid  for  in 
advance.  $11.95  was  paid  and  when 
the  order  arrived  the  extra  photo 
was  not  included.  No  attention  is  paid 
to  requests  for  it.  We  want  to  put  this 
on  record  for  the  protection  of  our 
other  readers. 

I  shipped  32  pounds  of  ham  and 
bacon  to  C.  H.  Rice  to  be  smoked, 
and  insured  it  for  $25.  It  was  shipped 
back  promptly  and  it  was  delivered 
to  a  party  with  the  same  name  as 
mine,  except  his  middle  initial  was 
“L”  instead  of  my,  “S.”  He  paid 
the  charges,  $2.88,  and  took  the  meat. 
The  Postmaster  will  not  pay  me  for 
it,  nor  will  the  company  make  any 
adjustment,  though  it  is  clearly  their 
error  in  using  the  wrong  initial.  I 
live  on  an  entirely  different  street 
from  R.  L.D  .  and  I  feel  I  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  value  of  the  meat. 
You  have  helped  others,  I  wonder  if 
you  can  help  me?  R.  s.  d. 

Maine 

The  company  insists  they  addressed 
the  shipment  correctly,  “R.  S.”,  when 
returning  it.  The  Postmaster  claims 
it  came  addressed  to  “R.  L.”  and  he 
delivered  it  to  him.  The  company 
will  not  acknowledge  a  probable 
clerical  error.  The  Post  Office  In¬ 
spector  checked  the  dispute  and  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  delivery  was  properly 
made  according  to  the  address, 
(R.  L.  D.),  that  the  company  had  on 
the  package.  They  feel  the  company 
is  responsible.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree,  but  believe  “R.  L.”  should 
know  whether  he  sent  meat  away  to 
be  cured  and  if  he  did  not  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  “R.  S.”  shipment  in  error, 
payment  is  due  “R.  L.”  Our  reason 
for  referring  to  it  is  to  show  how 
complicated  a  situation  may  become. 
We  were  unable  to  untangle  the 
matter.  It  needs  a  Solomon. 

Joseph  Rava  had  a  stand  at  Green- 
point  Market,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I 
hauled  crabs  to  him  at  the  Fulton 
Market,  New  York.  He  gave  me  a 
check  for  $285.75  on  a  New  York 
bank,  which  was  not  paid  but  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Account  Closed.” 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you  if  you 
can  collect  it?  R-  w.  m. 

Maryland 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  issue  a 
check  when  there  is  no  money  in 
the  bank  to  meet  it,  but  when  the 
party  disappears  nothing  can  be  done 
except  to  watch  out  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  some  other  point.  It  is  serious 
when  a  party  loses  the  payment  for 
his  labor.  If  any  reader  hears  of 
Joseph  Rava,  please  advise  us. 

Received  my  $384.20  in  full.  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincerest  appreciation 
for  all  your  efforts  in  getting  this 
money  for  me.  It  made  a  happy  New 
Year  for  my  family.  Your  paper  is 
one  the  whole  family  enjoys  and  in 
addition  when  some  one  is  in  trouble 
it  gives  help.  My  thanks  for  your 
kind  intervention  w.  l. 

The  delay  resulted  because  a 
company  went  into  bankruptcy  and 
there  were  some  legal  entanglements, 
but  we  cut  some  of  the  red  tape  and 
are  glad  to  have  been  of  service. 


,  The  wisdom  of  our  oft  repeated 
advice  in  regard  to  limited  insurance 
policies  is  confirmed  by  the  recent 
conviction  of  the  Arcadia  National 
Insurance  on  charges  of  mail  fraud, 
conspiracy  and  deceptive  policies. 
Two  officers  were  given  jail  sentences 
and  the  corporation  fined  $10,000. 
Their  mail  order  advertising  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  policy  carried  a  $5,000 
death  benefit,  but  the  president  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  never  paid  any 
such  death  benefit.  While  they  had. 
collected  over  $300,000  in  premiums 
they  had  paid  out  less  than  $50,000 
in  claims.  The  record  showed  that 
only  about  35  per  cent  of  the  claims 
filed  had  been  paid.  The  U.  S.  at¬ 
torney  called  attention  to  the  “fine 
print”  in  policies  which  nullified  most 
of  the  benefits  stressed  by  the 
company. 

Here  is  an  insurance  experience  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  our  readers.  She 
carried  a  policy  for  several  years 
with  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago  and. 
Newark.  She  had  a  slight  accident  and 
filled  out  their  blanks  and  sent  them 
to  the  company  with  required  certifi¬ 
cates  from  her  doctor  and  the 
hospital.  After  a  long  period  of  si¬ 
lence  she  received  a  check  for  $6.00. 
The  accident  cost  her  all  told  about 
$60.  Another  accident  occurred  a 
little  later.  The  doctor  gave  penicillin 
at  $5.00  a  visit  and  considered  the 
accident  an  insurance  matter,  so 
papers  were  filled  out  and  filed. 
There  was  an  austere  silence.  She 
got  neither  “cash  nor  sympathy.” 
They  did  not  neglect,  however,  to 
send  a  reminder  that  her  yearly 
premium  was  due.  She  had  relied  on 
the  promise  of  the  insurance 
company  to  pay  when  you  get  hurt 
even  if  it  is  a  cut  finger,  but  had 
paid  out  $150  in  premiums  with  re¬ 
sulting  disappointment;  but  still  they 
urged  her  to  renew  the  insurance. 

An  experience  like  this  will  do 
much  to  discourage  the  purchase  of 
limited  policies,  which  are  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  so  many.  The  “cash” 
and  “sympathy”  make  good  adver¬ 
tising  talk,  but  they  do  not  pay 
claims.  It  is  best  to  take  out  insur¬ 
ance  in  companies  licensed  in  the 
State  in  which  one  lives,  and  the 
policy  must  be  read  and  understood. 
The  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  in  which  the  company  is  in¬ 
corporated  will  give  information 
about  them. 

A  friend  told  me  of  the  service 
your  paper  renders  subscribers  in 
regard  to  uncollected  bills.  It  has 
been  hard  to  get  nails  in  my  business 
for  some  time  and  when  Radcliffe 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  129  Pearl  St.,  New 
York,  sent  a  postal  card  saying  they 
had  plenty.  I  oi’dered  six  kegs  and 
sent  a  check  for  $64.80.  My  can¬ 
celled  check  was  returned  through 
my  bank,  but  no  nails.  I  wrote  them 
and  wrote  them  but  no  reply.  Any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  will  be  appreciated. 

New  Hampshire  v.  r.  c. 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do. 
Radcliffe  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  were  not  at 
the  address  given  and  we  could  not 
trace  them.  Another  party  to  watch 
out  for. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rusal  New-Yorker  for  over  30  years 
and  now  need  your  help.  The  Adiron¬ 
dack  Bowling  Pin  Block  Co.,  of 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  sent  a  truck  to  my 
woodlot  and  loaded  400  pin  blocks 
which  I  had  cut  and  got  ready  for 
them.  They  were  to  pay  40  cents  each 
on  delivery.  They  advised  that  check 
for  $146  would  be  sent.  I  never  re¬ 
ceived  it.  They  had  an  address  North 
River,  N,  Y.  Hope  you  can  collect  it. 

New  York  c.  R. 

We  were  unsuccessful  and  an  at¬ 
torney  attempted  to  collect  it.  He 
reported  that  he  could  not  make  any 
headway  and  returned  the  account  as 
uncollectible.  Suit  was  not  advisable 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  assets  and 
a  judgment  would  be  unenforcible. 

We  again  advise  our  readers  that 
we  cannot  answer  letters  that  do  not 
contain  a  full  name  and  address.  We 
will  keep  any  name  confidential,  but 
letters  signed  with  initials,  or  no 
name  at  all,  we  cannot  answer.  We 
also  had  several  letters  the  past  few 
weeks  which  gave  the  name  but 
failed  to  give  the  Post  Office  or  State. 
These  we  cannot  answer.  Please 
check  your  name  and  address  be¬ 
fore  you  seal  your  letter. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  la  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issoe. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


_ _ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  V. _ _ 

HOUSEMOTHEB  for  children’s  cottage  in 

Episcopal  Institution  on  Long  Island.  BOX  3214, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELPEB  for  children's  cottage  in  Episcopal 

Institution  on  Long  Island.  Mother  with  child  ac- 
cepted.  BOX  3215,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Women  for  inside  and  outside  work  on 

farm.  BOX  3210.  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  cooking  and  light  housework, 

three  adults,  own  room  and  bath.  Beferences.  BOX 
3242,  Bural  New-Yorker,  _ 

MACHINE  milkers  wanted.  Married  men,  $170  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men,  $140  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Only  those  experienced  and 
capable  need  apply.  Johanna  Farms,  Flemington, 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

LICENSED  nurse  for  institutional  duty,  $140  per 

month.  Barbara  UzzJllia,  287  Lincoln  Aye.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y, _ ' _ 

LADY  assist  with  housework  and  dog  kennel.  Boom, 
board,  small  salary.  BOX  63,  West  Springfield, 

Mass. _ 

WANTED;  Couple.  permanent  position,  furnished 

apartment  supplied;  to  do  cooking  and  general 
handyman  work  for  family  of  four.  BOX  3305,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  operate  sawmill;  furnished  cabin.  G.  English, 
Allendale,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Beliable  couple  for  summer  months  to 
work  in  small  boarding  housfe;  good  pay.  William 
Filipplni,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  young  man  for  general  farm  work.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Please  state  wages  desired.  Board  and  room 
furnished.  John  Smigel,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plu3 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. _ ' _ 

GIRL  or  woman  for  general  housework  and  plain 
cooking  for  elderly  couple.  E.  Schmidt,  Carter  St., 
New  Canaan,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for 
40  cows ;  DeLaval  machines ;  modern  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Salary  $45  per  week  plus  up-to-date  apart¬ 
ment,  gas,  heat  and  milk.  Five  blocks  from  schools, 
churches  and  shopping  center.  State  number  in  family. 
BOX  3315,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  care  horses  pack  fox  hounds  cow 
general  maintenance,  housework.  State  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  John  Carroll,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
West  Lebanon  35-F-2, _ 

EXPERIENCED  fruit  farmer  to  operate  a  medium 
sized  farm  located  on  Route  9-W.  Wife  must  be 
able  to  take  care  of  road  stand  in  summer.  Very 
liberal  commission  on  sales.  Most  of  crop  sold  on 
stand  yearly.  A  very  good  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  initiative  and  ambition.  Salary  and  furnished 
living  quarters  plus  a  split  of  net  profits.  Write  to 
E.  H,  Long,  Lister  Park,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  manager,  modern  poultry  plant,  capacity 
5,000  layers,  good  living  accommodations,  excellent 
proposition  for  qualified  person.  Write  full  particulars 
giving  experience,  etc.,  renumeration  expected.  BOX 
::316,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  experienced,  not  over  45  years  of  age. 

.Man  must  drive,  some  garden  work;  woman  to  cook 
and  general  housework.  Two  in  family  coming  out 
every  weekend.  Reply  with  references.  Permanent. 
$200.  BOX  512,  1474  Broadway.  N.  Y,  C. _ 

HELP  Wanted.  Female  for  housework  on  farm.  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Ford,  B.  D.  2,  Rockville.  Maryland. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Road.  Chester,  New  Jersey, _ 

WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
Angus  operation.  Must  know  crops  and  care  of 
machinery.  Please  write  fully,  stating  age,  experience, 
family,  references.  BOX  3324,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Y'oung  girl  or  woman.  General  housework 
in  small  boarding  house.  Modem,  equipped.  Must 
be  able,  willing.  State  age,  salary  with  room  and 
board.  Elise  Eusner,  Montieello,  New  York, _ 

MARRIED  dairyman,  experienced  with  De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines;  must  be  a  good  hand  milker,  reliable,  sober. 
Apartment  with  privileges,  good  wages.  Green  Acre 
Farms.  Jericho.  N.  Y.  Phone  Hicksville  3-0888. 
HOlTSEWORKEK ;  good  family  cook;  under  55, 
healthy,  clean,  intelligent,  cheerful;  happy  home 
with  doctor’s  small  family;  write  age,  experience, 
references,  salary,  enclose  recent  snapshot.  Dr. 

Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  young  woman  to  help  housework 
and  dairy.  Conveniences  in  house,  modern  dairy. 
State  age,  experience,  salary.  Good  position,  near 
city.  John  Shank,  Hanover,  Pa. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Fine  salary,  room,  television, 

garden,  etc.  Mrs.  Ira  Wickner,  264  Grand  St., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  _ 

COOKS,  waitresses;  public,  private.  Housekeepers, 
cook-generals;  couples.  Excellent  positions.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass, _ 

COOK  wanted,  small  boarding  house  in  Catskills. 

Must  have  experience  in  ltalian-American  eooking. 
Reference  required.  State  salary.  Anna  Gallo,  1145 
Vyse  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  Catskill  boarding  house,  17 
rooms;  waitress,  housekeeping;  husband  dishwashing, 
care  of  pool  and  grounds.  Room  and  board.  State 
salary  and  experience.  Anna  Gallo,  1145  Vyse  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN :  One  who  appreciates  good  home.  General 
housework,  assist  care  of  semi-invalid,  no  cooking; 
$100  monthly.  B.  G.  Gluck,  Westwood,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE :  Mtddleagcd  preferred.  Man  experienced 

farm  hand,  able  to  handle  De  Laval  milker  and 
all  farm  machinery.  Wife  part  time  household  work. 
New  two  room  apartment,  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
heat  and  electricity  supplied.  Give  references  and 
salary  expected  iu  first  letter.  BOX  3329,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  two  people,  no  laundry  or  heavy 
cleaning.  Three  miles  from  station.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone.  Braoloch,  Mt.  Kisco  6-4040. _ 

CHORE  boy  wanted;  16  to  18  years,  for  work  on 
modern  purebred  dairy  farm.  Room  and  board  pro¬ 
vided.  Must  like  animals  and  after  training  be 
able  to  rako  over  calf  barn.  State  age  and  if  farm 
bred,  wages  desired.  BOX  3345.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Housekeeper  on  farm.  Three  adults,  elderly 
owner  and  two  young  D.  P.  Frank  Michael,  East 
Otto,  New  York. _ 

A  Y’OUNG  married  man  to  work  on  Grade-A  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  expert  milker  with  DeLaval  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  Good  pay  and  first  class  living  quarters. 
Apply  in  person  or  write  to  A.  C.  Petersen  Farms. 
240  Park  Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  giving  full  In- 
formation  about  yourself. _ 

MAN:  Chickens,  garden,  maintenance;  excellent  home. 

board;  near  city.  Write  fully.  BOX  3346,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE;  Cook-houseworker  and  handyman  to  assist 

gardener;  small  estate,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Good 
references  required.  P.  O.  Box  124,  Pineville,  Pa.,  or 
telephone  Wycombe  2191. 

MAN  to  help  invalid  young  man  in  wheel  chair. 

Drive.  Be  generally  handy,  Connecticut  one  hour 
from  New  York.  State  age,  salary  required  and  ex¬ 
perience.  References  required.  BOX  1015,  Grand 
Central  P.  O.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  offer  for  handyman.  Small  farm  with  bam, 
poultry,  houses,  orchard,  etc.  Free  rent  in  exchange 
for  taking  care  of  place.  BOX  4,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

500  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  near 
river,  school  bus;  modern  equipment  with  65  milk¬ 
ing  cows;  five  houses  and  bam  all  modem.  Complete 
$75,000,  half  cash.  BOX  3126.  Bural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  General  maintenance,  repairs,  garden. Wife 
part-time.  Separate  cottage  every  modem  con¬ 
venience.  Liberal  salary.  New  York  State.  Special 
concession  to  man  interested  in  fur  animals.  Reliable 
references  essential.  BOX  3347,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EQUIPPED  poultry  and  hog  farm,  7-room  brick 
home,  modern  conveniences,  in  heart  of  Broiler 
Section  in  Delaware  State.  Mrs.  Regina,  General 
Delivery,  Perryville,  Md. 

MAN  experienced  organic  gardening.  If  married, 
wife  help  cleaning,  etc.,  for  rest  home.  BOX  3353, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Highway  acreage,  Route  7,  near  city, 
suitable  for  tourists  cabins,  restaurant,  garage  or 
poultry  farms.  Greyhound,  mail,  electric,  school  bus 
service.  BOX  3227,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple,  no  children,  for  steady 
position  at  beautiful  year-round  resort  on  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  Man  must  be  handy  with  tools  and  act 
as  bartender  occasionally.  Woman  must  assist  in 
general  duties  of  hotel  work.  Must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Pleasant  environment  and  living  conditions. 
$175  per  month,  room  and  board.  BOX  3354,  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

BAY  SHORE:  Secluded  country  home  retreat  two 
years  old,  modern  4-room  bungalow  fully  Insulated, 
large  expansion  attic  for  three  additional  rooms, 
built  to  owner's  specifications,  extra  heavy  construction 
house  34x34  ft.,  oil  heat,  large  granite  fireplace  in 
living  room,  garage,  land  consists  of  four  acres, 
spring  fed  brook  with  trout.  There  are  fenced 
pastures,  wood  lots,  fruit  trees,  duck  and  chicken 
coops,  pig  pen,  garden  tractor,  garden  tools,  etc.  A 
real  opportunity  for  retirement.  Raising  of  chickens, 
ducks  and  cattle  for  home  use.  Well  worth  investi¬ 
gating  at  $17,500.  Olin  E.  Reybert,  Boston  Boad, 
Bay  Shore,  New  York.  Tel.  B.  S.  4665-W. 

WANTED:  Experienced  young  man  for  modem  dairy 
farm.  Steady.  Good  home.  State  wages.  BOX  3355, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  for  steady  employment  on  poultry  breed.ng 
farm.  Must  be  willing  to  work.  David  T.  Cohen, 
Guilford,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y.  main  highway,  150  acres,  class 
four  soil,  excellent  house,  all  conveniences,  good 
farm,  52  stanchions,  tile  silo,  milk  house,  large 
storage  shed.  This  is  a  good  producing  farm  1% 
miles  from  village.  Guy  H.  Beam,  44  St.  Charles  St., 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man,  steady,  must  be  good  hand  milker  and 
tractor  driver;  $100  month,  room  and  board.  B.  A. 
Hornor,  Wrlghtstown,  N.  J. 

WORKING  housekeeper,  private  room  and  bath, 

modem  home.  Give  references.  Address  BOX  335. 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

50  LEVEL,  fertile  acres  on  improved  highway,  two 
miles  large  industrial  village.  Ten  room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  two  fireplaces.  Rebuilt  bam,  ties 
for  34  cows,  drinking  buckets.  New  silo.  With  12 
choice  cows,  tractor,  tools,  $17,000.  265  acre  farm, 
one  mile  state  highway.  Dwelling  eight  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  central  heat.  Two  barns,  50  ties,  drink¬ 
ing  buckets,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler,  silo. 

30  cows,  tractor  and  power  equipment.  1949  income 
$9,000.  All  for  $19,000.  60  acre  hill  farm.  Six  room 

house,  bath,  electricity.  Barn,  15  ties,  drinking 
buckets,  electric  cooler.  13  cows,  team,  tools;  $7,900. 
Many  others,  $3,800  and  up.  Also  stocked  and  equipped 
farms  yielding  up  to  $50,000  year.  900-1,000  qt.  milk 
route  with  35  acre  river  farm,  house,  barn,  milk 
plant  and  equipment,  delivery  truck,  $39,000.  Send 
for  spring  bulletin.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bain- 
bridge,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook  for  family  with  two  children. 

Riverside  country  home  near  Westport,  Connecticut. 
Own  room,  good  salary  and  working  conditions.  Re¬ 
liability  and  loyalty  desired.  Give  all  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired.  BOX  3359,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  man,  56.  reliable,  experienced  In  farm  and 
estate  work;  desires  position  as  gardener,  caretaker, 
BOX  3217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent:  29  years  experience,  married, 
live  on  place;  gardening,  painting,  operate  tractor 
and  other  equipment,  maintenance  of  grounds.  No 
cattle  experience.  Jericho,  L.  I.  P.  O.,  care  Wm. 
Walsky,  Westbury  7-1 631 M. 

FOR  Sale:  Six  acres  tillable,  10-room  house,  garage, 
spring  water,  electric  lights,  bath,  new  furnace; 
1%  miles  from  Downsville,  N.  Y.  on  improved  road. 
Price  $6,500.  J.  C.  Cable,  Downsville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
31805. 

30  Y’EARS  combination  welder,  job  shop  work;  age  49. 
BOX  3301,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

COMPETENT,  dependable  child's  nurse,  one  adult, 
neat  housekeeper,  no  habits.  References.  BOX  3306, 
Ifljral  New-Yorker. 

PERSONALLY’  Inspected  high  income  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location  on  main  highway  near  fine  town. 
Superior  modem  house,  eight  rooms,  bath,  oil  steam 
heat  and  hot  water.  Fine  barn  stanchions  45  head,  has 
water  cups,  milking  machine  and  hay  hoist.  Silo,  milk 
house,  garage  machine  and  dry  stock  barn,  grainary, 
syrup  house  (equipped)  and  chicken  houses  (750 
birds).  Two  tractors,  truck  and  all  machinery.  Herd 
consists  of  42  head,  150  chickens.  Plenty  of  water 
and  some  timber.  Income  $16,000.  Price  (inclusive) 
$26,500.  ,J.  H.  Cruickshank,  Agent,  25  West  45  St., 

N.  Y.  C.  LU  2-4586. 

GARDENER,  59.  40  years  experience;  any  line. 

BOX  3311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PAINTER,  own  brushes,  very  reasonable  In  and  out¬ 
side.  Fred  King,  35-28  99th  St.,  Corona,  L.  L 
Phone  Illinois  7-5935. 

VETERAN,  25,  single,  experienced,  seeks  job  with 
future  on  poultry  farm  or  hatchery.  References. 
BOX  3318,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  man  wishes  position,  custodian  rural 
school.  BOX  3319,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DISABLED  veteran  wishes  to  purchase  acreage  with¬ 
in  60  miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX  330*2,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  17,  needs  farm  work;  July  and  August, 
entering  veterinarian  school.  Bruce  Brenner,  690 
Gerard  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

QUICK  Sale:  7-room  house  in  country.  Taborton. 

Rensselaer  County.  No  agents.  BOX  3303,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COOK,  houseman,  reliable  active  elderly  man  would 
serve  bachelor  or  single  farmer.  Wages  secondary  to 
congenial  atmosphere  of  modem  home.  BOX  3320, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  dairy  farm,  9-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  state  highway;  price  for  quick  sale.  BOX 
3304,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

MAN,  middleaged,  intelligent,  congenial.  Cook, 
companion,  home-gardening.  References.  BOX  3321, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  in  Connecticut,  few  acres,  brook,  small 
house.  Give  details  first  letter.  A.  Konstantin, 
80-54  89th  Ave.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  owner  land  taken  by  eminent  domain,  wants 
superintendents  job.  BOX  3325,  Rural  New-Yorker: 

YOUNG  man  desires  to  cash-rent  farm  near  N.  Y.  C. 
Lowerre,  Training  School,  Laurel,  Maryland. 

COUPLE  with  girl  7,  desires  position,  charge  farm 
boarding  house,  or  school  wife  help  kitchen  or 
laundry,  man  all  around  inside,  outside  work,  start 
May  22.  Write  all  particulars  and  wages.  BOX  3326, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  acres,  6-room  house,  barn,  brook,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  $3,900.  BOX  258,  FultonviUe,  N.  Y. 

FOB  retirement:  Four  rooms,  bath,  garage,  one  acre 
on  paved  highway,  three  miles  from  Salisbury. 
Phenix,  R.  1,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  childless,  decent  house  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  3327,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TURKEY  farm  and  orchard,  76  acres,  2,500  capacity, 
fully  equipped,  tractor,  etc.,  buildings  in  perfect 
condition,  1,000  apple  and  peach  bearing  orchard, 
7-room  house,  modem  improvements;  $17,500;  terms. 

J.  Polisiuk,  43  Main  St.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE;  no  children  desire  position  on  modern 
poultry  farm.  Man  college  graduate,  experienced 
farmer  with  best  references.  BOX  3328,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

IDEAL  chicken  farm,  good  buildings,  modern  house, 
near  village  (between  Syracuse-Utiea)  and  summer 
resort.  Price  $6,500.  Write  or  phone  Earl  Rector, 
Madison,  N.  Y.  37-F-4. 

TEACHER-Principal  desires  position  in  New  Jersey-, 
will  consider  rural  or  consolidated  school.  Write 
Box  499,  Huntington,  New  York. 

GIRL:  Willing,  able,  agricultural  graduate;  some 
farm  experience;  desires  summer  work,  preferably 
poultry,  to  gain  more  experience.  BOX  3330,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  estates,  farms.  Specialist.  Spaide,  Mont 
Clare.  Pa. 

MODERN  poultry  ranch  in  operation  in  Long  Isand. 

About  60  miles  from  N.  Y'.  Capacity  15,000 

broilers.  5%  acres.  W’ide  frontage  on  Jericho  Turn¬ 

pike.  Includes  lovely  modern  6-room  home  completely 
furnished.  Slate  roof;  2-car  garage;  scientific  kitchen; 
fireplace  in  large  living  room;  oil  burner  heating 

system.  Also  4-room  superintendents  cottage.  Poultry 
buildings  insulated  and  have  automatic  oil  heating 
system.  Also  four  turkey  brooder  houses.  Alsy  one 

room  and  bath,  office,  furnished.  This  outstanding 
property  offered  at  $42,000,  because  owner  moving  to 
Florida.  Worth  much  more.  Substantial  cash  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  3307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMERS:  Beginner,  city  girl,  22.  single,  speaks 
Jewish,  desires  farm  experience;  weekend  employ¬ 
ment  only;  money  no  object.  BOX  3331,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  39,  farm  or  estate.  BOX  3332,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  in  New  York  State  by  farmer, 
40  years  of  age,  sober,  married,  no  children,  private 
living  quarters  required;  will  accept  reasonable  wages; 
practical  lifetimo  experience  with  farm  work.  BOX 
3333.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  stone  deaf,  inexperienced 
wants  light  work.  Don't  drink,  smoke.  BOX  3339, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  \ 

FOR  Sale:  300  acre  combination  dairy  and  cash  crop 
farm.  Tractor  worked.  Located  on  Route  220,  close 
to  shopping  area.  Well  built  modern  7-room  dwelling, 
bath,  furnace,  electricity;  5-room  tenant  house. 
Modern  barn,  47  stanchions,  water  cups,  silo,  two 
box  stalls.  Milk  house,  electric  cooler  and  milking 
machine.  Good  set  of  farm  tools;  21  extra  fine  milk¬ 
ing  cows  all  young  (mixed  dairy  some  with  papers). 
Milk  check  over  $600  per  month;  test  %.  Priced  to 
sell  $16,000  takes  everything.  If  you  have  $8,000  to 
pay  down  we  believe  we  can  finance  the  balance  with 
terms  easy.  For  more  information  call,  write,  wire 

J.  D.  Gallagher.  Real  Estate  Agency.  150  North 
Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586-J.  Ask  for 
new  spring  farm  catalogue. 

HOUSEKEEPING  position  wanted  by  a  young  farm 
widow  with  a  two  year  old  son.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  excellent  cook.  Motherless  home  preferred 
in  the  country  or  on  farm.  Will  help  outdoors  if 
needed.  BOX  3340.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  or  housekeeper’s  position.  Widow,  two 
children  school  age  and  boy  16  to  help  also.  BOX 
3341,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

CORNELL  University  agricultural  graduate,  single, 
willing  to  travel,  desires  to  be  associated  with  a 
firm  who  needs  an  agricultural  consultant.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  large  scale  farming,  manage¬ 
ment,  marketing,  accounting  and  credit  of  farm 
business.  Can  furnish  best  of  references.  BOX  3342, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

250  ACRE  farm.  Route  11,  %  mile  to  churches  and 
movies,  two  barns,  silo,  5-room  house;  $6,000.  BOX 
3308,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

153  ACRE  farm,  tractor  equipped,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance,  industrial  center,  markets ;  house,  modern 
conveniences :  good  barn,  31  head  cattle.  Matty 

Kravec,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  student,  18,  seeks  summer  job  on 
cattle  farm.  BOX  3343,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 
smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3344,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager:  Lifetime  experience.  Dairy,  animal- 
husbandry,  poultry,  agriculture  graduate,  also 
Graham  school.  Desires  management,  modern  de¬ 
partmental  farm  or  private  estate.  Registered  stock. 
Clean,  sober,  middleaged,  married  no  family.  BOX 
3348,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS  property  for  sale,  65  acres,  1,030  foot 
frontage  u.  S.  No.  20,  level  land;  $5,000.  Joe 
Kump,  133  No.  Terrace  Place,  Yalley  Stream, 

L.  1..  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  200  acres.  True  colonial  house,  eight 
rooms,  two  baths,  attached  garage;  modern  40  cow 
barn,  gravity  water,  paved  road.  Owner  Henry  L. 
Nielsen,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  Telephone  287-R. 

BOi.  16,  seeas  '«rm  work  during  July  and  August. 

Strong  and  willing  but  no  experience.  Good  home 
more  important  than  wages.  BOX  3349,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  farm  with  large  sugar  bush,  low  cash 
price.  BOX  3309.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

257  ACRES:  Stocked,  equipped.  Only  $7,000  for  big 
general  farm  on  macadam  highway,  close  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  super  highway;  includes  two  cows,  team,  bull, 
poultry,  all  tools  and  equipment;  fine  9-room  home, 
with  bath,  utilities;  barn  40x70;  poultry  and  brooder 
ttuuoes,  tuber  o«',Jings;  257  acres,  90  limestone 
tillage,  fruit.  Sacrifice 1 'i"3 ’*00  down.  No.  1809.  West's, 

C.  A.  Stell,  511  Penn  St.,  Hun; '.""don.  Pa.  1950 
catalogue  free ! 

AGRICULTURAL  student  needs  three  months  summer 
experience,  preferably  on  poultry  fat,...  T0hn  Kingan, 
10  Walker  Ave.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  24,  experienced, 
desires  permanent  work;  dairy,  beef  or  sheep.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Donald  March,  56  Devon  Rd., 
Hempstead,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  brick,  old  estate;  modernizeu, 
summer  boarders.  Dance  hall,  private  hospital; 
$20,000.  half  cash.  Harmon.  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

VETERAN  desires  employment  on  farm.  Inexperi¬ 

enced  but  willing  to  learn.  Wants  G.  I.  training 
if  possible.  Is  experienced  driver.  R.  McQuade,  452 
Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

10  ACRES,  near  village,  modern  poultry  house  for 
1,000;  4-room  house,  bath,  electric,  barn;  275 
layers;  $5,500.  H.  P.  VanOrder,  39  Clarke  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER,  daughter  want  housework,  permanent,  on 

farm.  Daughter.  .20,  help  with  children.  BOX  3356, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

STIRRING,  magnetic,  preacher  available  Sunday 
night  services;  weekly  resident  pastor  ministry. 
BOX  3360.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  N.  Y. — N.  J.  monthly  income  farm: 

heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where  kennels 
permitted  BOX  3138,  Rural  New-Yorker.  4 

HOUSEKEEPER  middleaged,  conscientious,  wishes 

work  In  home  of  adults.  BOX  3361,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage,  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

WANTED:  Part-time  caretaker  or  other  farm  work 

in  exchange  for  privileges.  Dependable,  sober.  BOX 
3362.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  reliable,  experienced  caretakers,  gardener 

repairs,  general  maintenance  of  small  estate;  cook 
and  houseworkcr.  BOX  3365,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 

Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

DAIRY’  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Connecticut. 

DAIRY  plant  work;r,  13  years  experience  (five  years 

production  supervisor)  A-l  mechanic  on  equipment. 
Otto  C.  Vanoni,  ?207  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx  67,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes, 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont.  . 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale. 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 

230  ACRES:  Stocked,  equipped.  Two  sets  buildings 
on  excellent  highway.  Dairy  farm,  includes  17 
head,  cattle,  team,  tractor,  all  tools,  equipment,  crops; 
master  home,  eight .  rooms,  bath,  utilities,  shaded- 
shrubbed  lawn;  new  cemented  barn  36x46,  22 

stanchions;  “L”  28x45;  second  barn;  garage;  two 
poultry  houses  500  capacity;  two  brooder  houses; 
tenant  buidings  include  7-room,  bath  home;  barn 
32x50;  garage;  two  poultry  houses;  other  buildings; 
230  acres,  188  tillable,  fruit  orchard;  partnership  dis- 
solving,  full  price  $15,000.  No.  F-5680.  West’s, 
J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  1950  catalogue  free.  _ 

229  ACBES,  herd  and  equipment.  A-l  dairy  farm, 

concrete  highway,  near  Olean;  lovely  home,  nine 
rooms,  two  tile  baths,  all  improvements,  hot  water 
heat,  hardwood  floors,  beautiful  setting;  fine  cemented 
barn  36x76,  3G  stanchions;  silo;  garage:  poultry 
house  1,000  capacity;  milk  house;  229  acres,  115  till¬ 
able;  includes  $11,000  worth  stock  and  equipment. 
30  cows,  bull,  tractor,  etc.;  buildings  worth  $18,000: 
full  price  $23,000.  No.  A-11,521.  West's,  E.  State 
St,  at  City  Line,  Olean,  N.  Y.  1950  catalogue  free. 

STOCKED  and  equipped.  Especially  desirable  dairy- 

poultry  farm  with  $7,500  worth  stock  and  equip- 
31  head  cattle,  tractor,  etc. ;  ’49  dairy  income 
$7,000;  nice-modern  home,  10  rooms,  tile  bath,  all 
improvements,  sunporch,  pretty  shaded-shrubbed  lawn: 
fine  cemented  barn  36x70,  28  stanchions,  water  cups; 
silo;  double  garage;  two  poultry  houses  500  capacity; 
brooder  house;  other  buildings;  101  acres,  50  tillable, 
family  fruit.  Illness,  sacrifice  full  price  $16,500. 
No.  B-8773.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown 
St,,  Randolph,  N,  Y.  1950  catalogue  free, _ 

PO  ULTRA farm  for  rent:  Main  concrete  highway 
near  populated  area,  30  miles  New  York  City. 
Excellent  for  retailing.  Full  permits.  No  compe- 
•D.°.or,  trade  and  one  day  route  now  nets  $60 
weekly.  Modern  6-room  house  and  coops  for  1,500 
layers  all  equipped.  Will  rent  to  reliable  party  with 
some  capital  to  stock  farm.  $150  monthly  $10  allow- 
““  electricity.  Chas.  Bauer,  Three  Maples  Farm, 
Wantagh,  Long  Island. 

EIGHT  room  frame  double  lot,  all  improvements, 

natural  gas  heat,  southern  exposure,  sun  porch, 
beautiful  country,  small  community;  five  miles  to 
New  YYrkS'  ^7’500’  Box  55*  Huguenot,  Orange  Co., 

CATSKILLS :  Gorgeous  "cleared”  acre  plot,  on 

N.  x.  c.  bus-state  highway.  Beautiful  scenery 
electricity,  bathing.  $450;  $75  down.  Hayden  Ash- 
land,  New  York. 

MUST  sell:  Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  270  acres 
mam  highway,  near  all  facilities ;  brook,  35  head 
stock,  one  team.  Beautiful  large  dwelling,  improve¬ 
ments.  Priced  at  only  $36,000.  Charles  Massoth, 
Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm;  three  deck  pen;  macadam 
road;  7-ioom  house.  E  O'Rourke,  Rush,  Pa. 


200  ACRE  Greene  County  farm;  8-room  bungalow 
modem  improvements.  Outbuildings;  %  mile  water¬ 
front;  200,000  feet  timber;  mile  from  main  highway 

nnv  t0  ,$1A’500V,  $5’500  down.  balance  terms. 

BOX  3312,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale.  25  acre  farm,  20-room  house,  woods 
brook,  small  lake.  BOX  3313,  Rural  New-Yorker! 


FARMS ;  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations* 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man).  R.  D.  l,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ ' 

GAS  Station,  its  a  dandy  {or  man  and  wife-  living 

quarters  ;  doing  over  $5,000  profit  yearly.  James 
Williams.  R.  D.  l,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  12  acre  poultry  Farm,  fully  equipped  with 

seven  new  range  houses,  five  brooder  houses  witl 
electric  brooders,  1,000  laying  hens.  Nine  Cornel 
style,  one  floor  20x20  laying  houses,  with  center  feec 
storage,  tool  shop  and  equipment  warehouse.  Feec 
storage  warehouse  and  feed  dealership.  Electric  cablt 
and  water  lines  in  all  laying  houses  and  piped  auto¬ 
matic  water  to  five  acres  of  ladino  clover  poultrj 
range.  Four  acres  cow  pasture  and  tillable-  soil,  one 
acre  apple  and  pear  orchard,  one  cow  and  cow  barr 
with  garage  attached.  Modem  eight  room  home  with 
all  electrical  conveniences  and  new  oil  heating 
equipment.  Small  office  with  private  telephone  line 
attached  to  poultry  buildings.  Tractor,  electric  egg 
grader  and  complete  equipment  for  operating  farm. 
Five  minutes  walk  from  village  on  paved  macadam 
highway.  Private  owner  must  sell  because  of  pressure 
of  other  business.  Write  BOX  203,  Avoca,  New  York, 
or  telephone  2409  for  an  appointment  and  investigate 
this  property. 


FOR  Sale:  178  acre  valley  farm,  three  houses,  twe 

barns,  silo,  stable  for  32  head,  large  trout  stream 
spring  water,  electric,  mile  village.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  for  particulars.  Price  $12,000.  Charles  A. 
Barrows  &  Son,  Delaware  County,  R.  D.  1,  Franklin 
New  York.  Telephone  19-F-3. _ 

POULTRY  farm,  10  acres.  House  all  improvements 

buildings  for  2,000  poultry.  Price  $6,200.  Dairj 
f.aA™-  „200,.acr,?3 :  20  cows;  equipment;  good  buildings 
$lo,o00.  Have  a  well  equipped  100  cow  farm  witl 
nice  buildings.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency 
Davenport,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRES  good  farming  land,  shore  front  to  mail 

highway;  good  harbor;  90  ft,  bam.  No  house;  good 
well.  Bargain  $3,500.  Frank  Moore,  Castine,  Maine 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  7,000  layer  poultry  farm,  efficient 

money  maker,  mostly  new  buildings,  completel* 
equipped,  11-room  house,  90  acres,  half-mile  beauti' 
ful  river  frontage;  suitable  bungalows;  S8  miles  Geo 
Washington  Bridge  in  Ulster  County.  $43,000 
BatteUe,  AlligerviUe,  N.  Y.  Phone  High  Falls  3579 


PERMANENT  year  round  pastures  are  being  rapi 

developed  in  South  Carolina  and  land  suitable 
permanent  pastures  are  still  cheap.  You  can  let 
cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the  cost 
labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  If  you  are  interes 
in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for  year  round  perr 
nent  pastures,  see  us.  Wholesale  milk  prices  55  ce 
per  gallon,  retail  price  24  cents  per  quart.  Bradh 
Realty  Company.  Realtors.  ”We  specialize  in  fa 
lands,  and  large  tracts.”  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Bov  4 
Sumter,  South  Carolina, 

315  ACRES,  40  choice  cows  (mostly  pure  bred  H 

steins),  tractor,  complete  machinery  Eight  rc 
semi-bungalow,  modern  barn,  tenant  house.  Conveni 
location  school  bus,  milk  collected.  Everything  fi 
Afton  *N  Y  0ne"half  down-  Darwin  Craig,  Attorn 


PRIVATE  estate,  or  suitable  for  camp.  150  acres 

eluding  50-acre  lovely  secluded  lake,  Moderni 
bouse,  beautifully  furnished  throughout.  Garage  I 

<!>-lennnt0  -r,10""1,  b3^  SH*te  hi«hway  30  to  two  ’  cit 
000.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney.  Afton,  N.  Y’. 

MODERNIZED  seven  room  country  home  firenl 
large  bam,  100  acres,  guest  house,  shade  tr 
mountain  view,  unfailing  supply  spring  water  I 
miles  Glens  Falls,  nine  miles  Lake  George  20  m 
Saratoga,  excellent  possibilities  Dude  Ranch 

New  York3"01-  B’  S’  Due11’  B’  D-  2-  Glens  Fa 


20  ACRES,  cleared ,  9-room  house,  -  furnished-  fl 
cottages  producing  $1,000  rent  annually;  >4ral 
barn,  picnic  facilities,  good  fishing  stream  14  ro 
boats;  picturesque  country,  fine  roads,  good  tow 

Lake!"  New  York.0'  ^  ^  G°U“* 

T1\t:ilfnr!|0rUvUU  val  "tteaUy  Company,  Flushing 

Milfoid,  N.  ^.  offers:  186  acres,  modern  hoir 

S7  50i)  eqiUfifiment  $15,  000'  50  acres-  modern  hon 

•  a"’es'  level  lmProved  land,  huildin- 

c"  and  equipment  reasonable.  Also  other  go 

farm.,  ,  m  New  York  State,  g 

FOR  Sale;  Modern  two  family  10  room  house 

bam,  chicK"n  coop,  about  four  acres.  pleas?L  ^ 
cation.  Price  *,’.800.  ^Jaadc  YU  j'eimtr  ... -i  v 
walker  Ave.,  Camden,  New  York  ’  3  ^ and 


FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or"  an 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Addr 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsv 
Ta.  or  Phone  Stroudsburg  36S0-R1 


FOR  bale:  Attractive,  modern,  village  i 

Cormth,  Maine.  70  acres  tillage,  168  valul 

°.Ulry.  or  daify  opportunity. 

MacLeod,  Webster  Ave.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

65  ACRE  farm  about  one-half  tillable,  balance  wc 

?^ure-  Good  buildings  and  beautiful  la 

only  $7,500.  112  acre  farm  on  Route  12  Very  e 
soil  good  buildings;  only  $10,000.  200  acre  f 
one-half  tillable.  Good  buildings  and  road  •  $io 

f  A  tAri 

NewPYork,  Phone'  647  jl!  ***“  A™'  Hamil 


Other  Advertisements  of  Suhscril 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page 


Here  are  the  BIG  COMBINE 
features  of  the  6-foot 


McCormick  No.  62  combine  with  pick-up 
attachmentharvesting  windrowed  oats.  You 
don’t  need  to  wait  for  the  crop  to  be  dead 
ripe  before  you  cut  it  with  a  windrower  or 
swather.  Then,  in  a  very  few  days,  the  crop 
is  ready  to  combine. 
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McCormick  No.  62  combine  with  auxiliary  engine  and  regular  equip¬ 
ment  including  6-foot  cutter  bar,  4-bat  reel,  and  25-bushel  grain  tank 
with  unloading  elevator. 


Also,  McCormick  12-foot  Combines 

No.  122-C.  Cuts  a  12-foot  swath  and  has 
threshing  capacity  to  match.  Powered  by  its 
own  6-cylinder  engine;  can  be  pulled  by  a 
two-plow  tractor.  Controlled  by  hydraulic 
power  from  the  tractor  seat.  Has  all  the 
McCormick  clean-threshing  features. 

No.  125-SPV.  The  12-foot  self-propelled 
combine  that’s  widely  preferred  where  large 
acreages  are  grown.  Recently  improved  with 
new  low  grain  tank  and  unloading  elev^r  c, 
new  variable-speed  cylinder  drive,  new  wide-* 
tread  steering  wheels,  and  ne'  ,  v'-belt  drives. 


7Mc&utUc&  No.  62 


Now,  in  a  general-farm-size  combine,  you 
can  have  the  timesaving,  crop-saving 
advantages  that  have  made  the  bigger 
McCormick  harvester-threshers  so  pop¬ 
ular.  For  the  6-foot  McCormick  No.  62 
is  designed  and  built  like  the  McCormick 
12-foot  models.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
big  combine  features  that  have  made  the 
No.  62  famous  for  easy  handling  and  for 

clean  threshing  of  all  threshable  crops: 

/ 

Clean  threshing.  Straw'  is  moved 
through  this  combine  in  a  straight  line 
from  front  to  back,  so  that  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  threshed  clean  without  clog¬ 
ging.  The  No.  62  is  a  balanced  combine: 
the  separator  is  the  right  size  for  the 
sickle  bar. 

Variable-speed  cylinder.  In  a  few 

minutes  you  can  set  the  cylinder  drive  for 
any  cylinder  speed  from  585  to  1700 
r.p.m.,  simply  by  turning  an  adjustine 


hand  wheel  on  each  of  two  easily-reached 
V-belt  pulleys.  No  special  tools,  no  parts 
to  remove  and  replace. 

Adjustable  concave  grate.  You  don’t 
have  to  remove  and  replace  the  concave 
when  you  begin  combining  a  different 
crop.  By  turning  two  adjusting  screws 
you  make  the  grate  openings  any  needed 
size  from  x  1  to  %  x  1  inches. 

Rotary  straw  rack.  Riding  on  two 
crankshafts  revolving  at  226  r.p.m.,  the 
McCormick  straw  rack  is  fast  and  effi¬ 
cient  in  finishing  the  separation  of  grain 
(or  seed)  and  straw. 

Auxiliary  engine  (optional).  When 
operated  by  its  own  engine,  the  No.  62 
combine  can  be  pulled  by  a  medium¬ 
sized  tractor.  The  engine  drive  keeps  the 
separator  running  at  the  correct  speed 
for  clean  thresh;  regardless  of  how 
.  t. tor  throttle  is  opened  and  closed. 


See  your  International  Harvester  dealer  about  a  McCormick  combine  now, 
to  be  ready  for  harv.  <•:  season.  Convenient  payment  terms  if  you  wish. 


FitSS  BOOKLET  ■  tip  in  deciding 

v  t  ,  McO>n,.ick  combine  will  suit  you 
best  .  .  .  tree  booklets  telling  all  about  each 
of  the  three.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  any 
or  all  three  booklets. 


I 


TERNATIONAL 
ARVESTER 


See  your  1H  dealer  for  IH  5-Star  Service  .  .  .  better  five  ways 
for  getting  your  farm  machines  ready  for  the  work  ahead. 


*  ★  *  *  * 

5’ STAR 


SERVICE 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the  booklets 
checked  below: 

□  McCormick  62  combine  (6-foot  pull-type) 

□  McCormick  125-SPV  combine  (12-foot  self-propelled) 

□  McCormick  122-C  combine  (12-foot  pull-type) 


Name . . . . . . . 

Post  Office . . State . 

I  farm . crop  acres.  Principal  crops . 

My  IH  dealer  is . 


A  Little  More  Sun,  A  Little  More  Care  —  Four  Robins 


Vol.  c. 
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Left:  Increasing  numbers  of  beef  cattle  are  now  fattened  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  for  local  consumption  instead  of  being  shipped  East.  These 
good  Hereford  steer  calves,  with  hogs  following,  were  winter  fattened  by  Walter  Tough  on  his  1,200  acre  farm  in  Vernon  County,  Missouri.  They  are 
representative  of  150  head  which  sold  locally  in  April  for  26  cents  a  pound  liveweighi.  Right:  Registered  Aberdeen- Angus  have  done  well  for  Clifford 
Goodrich  on  his  640  acre  Elmdale  Stock  Farm  near  Columbus,  Kansas.  These  blocky  black  females  and  their  calves  are  on  early  spring  pasture. 

On  the  Farms  of  the  Central  West 


BOUT  every  two  years  we  like 
to  take  a  trip  out  to  the  Central 
West  and  observe  the  methods 
and  changes  which  might  be  of 
interest  and  value  as  related  or 
applied  to  Northeastern  con¬ 
ditions.  Last  month  we  went  out  through 
central  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  a  visit 
in  southwestern  Missouri  and  southeastern 
Kansas.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  few  farms 
along  the  way  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  have 
adopted  any  observable  form  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation.  Ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  these  farms 
were  still  being  plowed  up  and  down  the 
slope,  and  the  consequent  runoff  has  made 
appalling  inroads  into  the  good  rich  soil.  Al¬ 
most  continuous  corn  cropping  has  likewise 
taken  its  toll.  Contour  farming,  rotation  and 


grass  must  soon  be  employed  on  “this  land  or 
it  will  be  forever  lost.  The  Spring  has  been 
generally  backward,  with  flooding  prevailing 
along  the  bottomlands.  This  means  late  plant¬ 
ing  for  corn. 

Missouri  Changes  Over  to  Grass 

Several  years  ago  Missouri  farmers,  and  the 
soil  and  crop  men  at  the  experiment  station, 
realized  the  necessity  of  changing  over  to  a 
grass  and  soil  conservation  program  if  their 
farming  was  to  endure  as  a  major  industry. 
So,  the  Show  Me  State  has  shown  what  can 
be  accomplished,  even  in  a  few  years,  by  using 
the  right  methods.  The  best  of  it  is  that  the 
old  time  dyed-in-the-wool  corn  farmers  that 
I  talked  with  say  to  a  man  that  not  only  have 
they  saved  their  farms,  but  that  they  are  doing 
it  with  much  less  labor,  and  already  are  mak¬ 
ing  better  returns. 

A  good  example,  where  we  visited,  of  a 
change-over  in  farming  methods  is  the 
operation  of  Harley  E.  Hyatt,  whose  160-acre 
Shamrock  Farm  near  Centerview  in  Johnson 
County  is  being  successfully  handled  by  him¬ 
self  and  Son,  Myron.  Corn  used  to  be  the 
principal  crop,  but  now  they  keep  a  grade 
Polled  Hereford  herd,  raise  just  enough  corn 
to  fatten  the  steer  calves  on  grass,  with  hogs 
following,  and  make  a  nice  living  at  it.  They 
raise  Spotted  Poland  China  brood  sows.  A 
somewhat  similar  program  is  being  followed 
by  many  Missouri  farmers  who,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  were  raising  corn  as  a  cash  crop 
for  their  principal  farm  enterprise. 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

Corn,  Grass,  Hogs  and  Cattle 

While  in  Springfield,  we  called  at  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  American  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Society.  It  was  nice  to  see  this  up-to-date 
building  and  have  a  visit  with  Secretary  W.  J. 
Hardy.  He  stated  that  the  principal  reason  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  selected  the 
Central  West  for  their  new  headquarters  was 
that  they  felt  that  that  part  of  the  country 
was  due  for  a  real  awakening  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  successfully  farming  with  the  right 
kind  of  cattle  and  good  grass.  Oklahoma  farm¬ 
ers  especially  have  been  taking  to  this  plan 
like  ducks  to  water.  The  once  predominant 
deep-milking,  big-bodied  Shorthorn  cow 

seems  to  be  well  on  her 
way  for  a  comeback* 
certainly  she  is  off  to 
a  good  start  in  the 
Southwest. 

Pigs  are  being 
shelled  out  like  peas 
in  a  pod  on  the  farms 
of  the  Central  West. 
A  record  spring  pig 
crop  is  almost  a  sure 
thing,  and  farrowing 
is  still  going  on  apace. 
One  of  the  best  man¬ 
aged  corn,  grass,  hog 
and  cattle  operations 
we  saw  was  on  the 
1,200-acre  farm  of 
Walter  Tough  near 
Dederick  in  Vernon 
County,  Missouri.  For 
several  years  this  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  has 
followed  the  plan  of 
rotating  his  corn  with  other  crops,  using  a 
pasture  rotation  for  two  or  more  years  to  re¬ 
build  the  land  and  thus  break  up  continuous 
grain  cropping.  He  also  grows  just  enough 
corn  to  fatten  his  home  raised  steers  and  hogs, 
and  any  that  are  bought.  About  150  head  of 
Hereford  cows  are  kept,  and  these  are 
wintered  well  on  good  quality  home  grown 
prairie  and  lespedeza  hay,  and  sorgo  silage. 
They  are  bred  to  calve  in  the  Spring  and, 
when  the  cows  are  brought  in  for  the  Winter, 
their  calves  are  weaned  and  started  on  grain. 
The  calves  are  dry  lot 
fattened  on  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  nine  parts, 
and  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  together 
with  what  lespedeza 
hay  they  will  eat. 

They  average  a  daily 
gain  of  about  two  and 
a  half  pounds  per 
head.  When  we  saw 
them  in  early  April, 
they  were  just  ready 
to  be  loaded  out  for 
the  stockyards  in 
Springfield  for  local 
slaughter,  weighing 
around  750  pounds  per 
head.  These  calves 
brought  an  average  of 
26  cents  a  pound,  live- 
weight,  when  sold  the 
following  day.  They 


will  soon  be  replaced  by  another  bunch  of 
Hereford  feeder  calves,  bought  on  the  Kansas 
City  market,  which  will  be  pasture  fattened. 
Both  groups  have  hogs  following  them,  to  con¬ 
sume  any  wasted  grain,  which  do  well,  mak¬ 
ing  good  gains  and  thereby  increasing  the 
profits.  Mr.  Tough  stated  that  after  several 
years  of  such  operations,  he  had  made  the  most 
money  with  his  pasture  fattened  steers.  How¬ 
ever,  he  follows  both  a  summer  and  winter 
fattening  program  in  order  to  keep  his  farm 
going  at  full  capacity  the  year  round. 

Then  there  is  the  640-acre  place  of  R.  E. 
Maddox  near  Tiffin  in  St.  Clair  County.  On 
our  visit  to  his  farm  we  saw  100  Hereford 
steer  calves  likewise  doing  well  on  early 
spring  pasture,  with  hogs  following.  The  steers 
were  getting  a  full  feed  of  shelled  corn,  nine 
parts,  and  cottonseed  meal,  one  part.  As  is 
usual  with  a  large  percentage  of  Missouri 
farmers,  Mr.  Maddox  also  kept  several  black¬ 
faced  breeding  ewes  and  fattened  their  lambs. 
Many  in  this  area  during  recent  years  have 
gone  into  dairying,  either  as  a  sideline  or  a 
major  farm  enterprise.  Diversification  is  their 
farming  keynote. 

Ozark  Peaches 

Ozark  orchardists  usually  figure  that  if  they 
can  escape  a  killing  frost  by  April  9,  their 
peach  crop  is  safe.  This  Spring,  though,  they 
have  not  had  that  assurance.  Even  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  April,  some  had  to  keep  either 
the  smudge  pots,  or  -  smoking  bonfires  of  old 
tires,  going  to  make  a  protective  screen  for 
their  orchards.  While  some  peach  areas  have 
suffered  severe  losses  from  late  frost  and 
freezing  weather,  the  general  forecast  for  the 
famous  Ozark  peaches  is  that  they  will  be  in 
fair  supply  this  year. 

Dust  Storms  and  Wheat  Outlook 

During  the  latter  part  of  March,  dust  storms 
twice  started  swirling  '  over  the  Sunflower 
State,  as  well  as  parts  of  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Missouri.  The  sustained  drought  which  has 
prevailed  over  much  of  the  Southwest  since 
last  Fall,  plus  plowing  every  available  acre 
and  seeding  it  to  wheat,  has  again  combined 
with  high  winds  to  partially  bring  back  the 
devastating  dust  storms  of  the  early  30’s.  On 
April  10  we  saw  the  third  visitation  of  this 
menace.  Coming  out  of  the  west  on  a  40  mile 
wind,  it  obscured  (Continued  on  Page  450) 


In  spite  of  some  dust  storm  erosion  and  unusually  severe  insect  pest  infes¬ 
tations,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Southwest  may  exceed  the  billion  bushel  mark 
for  the  seventh  successive  year.  This  excellent  stand  of  winter  wheat  was 
about  10  inches  high  by  mid-April;  it  was  sown  the  latter  part  of  October 
by  Floyd  Johnson  on  his  500  acre  farm  in  Cherokee  County,  Kansas. 


Soil  erosion  has  taken  its  inevitable  toll  on  this  Central  Western  farm. 
Missouri  has  made  a  conspicuous  return  to  basic  land  conditions  through  a 
grassland-contour  plowing  program.  The  best  soil  in  the  world  cannot  long 
endure  under  an  up-and-down  the  slope  plowing  plus  continuous  grain 

cropping. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  is  a  Maytime  sunset  hour  and 
a  nearby  red-winged  blackbird  calls, 
while  peepers  in  the  pond  ^set  up  a 
chorus  of  their  own  and  the  cardinals 
take  a  late  dip  in  the  warmer 
shallows  of  the  brook,  then  ruffle 
their  feathers  to  dryness  in  the 
branches  of  the  old  weeping  willow 
that  trails  its  green  fingers  in  the 
clearing  stream.  In  the  distance  we 
hear  the  roar  of  tractors  as  farmers 
are  working  day  and  night  to  catch 
up  with  work  that  had  to  wait  for  the 
departure  of  a  lingering  Winter. 
Navigation  opened  on  the  Barge 
Canal  May  1,  and  again  there  is  the 
throb  of  Diesel  engines,  like  war 
drums  in  a  far  away  jungle  as  the  oil 
barges  slip  through  the  waters  of 
Cayuga  to  and  from  Ithaca  at  the 
inlet.  We  rather  miss  the  old  steam 
tugs,  though  now  and  then  we  do 
see  one  with  its  white  streamers. 

The  fruit  orchards  throughout  the 
lakelands  are  such  a  spectacular 
sight  that  to  see  them  once  is  never 
to  forget  them.  The  orchards  seem 
like  a  mass  graduation  with  all  the 
trees  holding  huge  bouquets,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  sloping  hillsides  above  the 
blue  lakes.  From  a  plane  they  seem 
more  like  pink  and  white  hankies 
spread  upon  the  grass. 

Thinking  again  of  the  birds  taking 
a  bath,  Dad  found  almost  every  bird 
around  its  home  likes  the  old  stone 
crock  cover  he  turned  upside  down 
in  a  hollow  in  their  backyard  last 
Summer.  A  few  flowers  round  it  and 
with  the  sun  full  upon  it,  the  birds 
would  actually  fight  for  places.  We 
know,  too,  more  birds  seem  to  come 
to  a  shallow  dish  on  level  ground 
where  the  water  is  sun  warmed  than 
to  a  fancy  bird  bath  in  partial  shade. 
We’ve  noticed  song  sparrows  and 
goldfinches  bathing  at  least  twice 
daily  and  always  in  early  evening  on 
warmest  days.  The  latter  are  the 
lovely  wild  canaries  so  common 
everywhere  that  change  their  black- 
trimmed  golden  attire  for  olive  green 
in  Winter  and  stay  with  us  just  the 
same.  They  can  be  coaxed  to  stay  the 
year  round  near  a  home  where  there 
is  plenty  of  seed  producing  flowers 
grown.  Cosmos  are  top  favorites,  and 
the  flowers  should  be  left  to  go  to 
seed  on  the  tall  stalks  as  they  will 
hang  all  Winter.  These  annuals  self¬ 
sow  and  a  large  patch  of  them,  some 
in  bloom  and  some  with  seed  heads 
formed,  is  a  pretty  sight  on  a 
Summer’s  morning  with  the  dainty 
goldfinches  rocking  on  the  long 
stems.  We  can  help  these  birds  with 
their  nest  building,  too,  by  providing 
bits  of  white  cotton  thrown  about 
the  lawn  as  it  seems  a  substitute  for 
thistle  down,  of  which  they  use  a  lot. 

This  is  the  month  wherein  we  have 
paid  fitting  tribute,  we  hope,  to  our 
mothers.  We  think  there  should  be 
many  a  mother’s  day  throughout  the 
year.  A  little  extra  attention,  a  little 
token  of  affection,  not  just  taking  for 
granted  all  the  things  she  does  with¬ 
out  the  asking.  And  maybe  treat  her 
sometimes  like  a  nice,  new  neighbor! 
Show  her  we  have  “company  man¬ 
ners”  and  a  better  side  to  our  charac¬ 
ters.  Remember,  too,  she  likes  fun 
and  diversion  and  to  be  reminded 
she’s  a  pleasant  person  to  have 
around. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  bite  an 
underlip.  when  we  hear  some  young 
person  say  in  a  disparaging  tone. 
“Mother’s  so  old-fashioned,”  as  if  it 
were  a  disgrace!  Now  those  old- 
fashioned  ways  are  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  and  maybe  mother  could  start 
a  quiz  program  when  the  young 
crowd  gathers.  Bring  out  a  kerosene 
lamp  and  see  how  many  could  ad¬ 
just  the  chimney,  clean  the  wick  and 
All  the  lamp.  Or  tell  why  grand¬ 
mother  gathered  butternut  shells,  or 
how  the  wick  happened  to  be  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  candles  made  in 
bygone  days  even  when  candle  molds 
were  not  used.  And  describe  perhaps 
in  detail  how  to’  transmute  three 
pounds  of  grease  into  long  white  bars 
°f  soap.  And  thinking  of  that,  we 
have  to  give  the  young  folks  a  lot  of 
credit  as  we  know  of  a  group  that 
watched  our  own  mother  making 
soap  one  day  and  were  so  interested 
that  they  became  students  of  the  art, 
and  saved  fats  so  they  might  try  a 
batch  of  soap  themselves.  Anyway  we 
know  it  takes  a  lot  of  “know-how” 
to  keep  in  step  with  the  old-timers 
for  they  learned  how  from  necessity 
and  that  makes  an  inventor  of  any¬ 
one. 

Time  has  passed  and  the  blackbird 
and  cardinals  have  gone  to  rest.  The 
Purpling  mists  are  the  lighter  weight 
covers  laid  over  the  valley  while  a 


cold  night  wind  passes  by  the  old 
white  pine  and  we  hear  the  strum¬ 
ming  of  a  pine  needle  guitar. 

Ellen  R.  Hawkes 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Rotation  of  Crops 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
May  5,  1855 

Allowing  that  scientific  and  profit¬ 
able  farming  demands  a  regular  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  the  farmer  should 
pursue  that  method  which  will  yield 
him  the  greatest  returns,  in  the  short¬ 
est  time,  and  with  the  least  expense, 
without  impoverishing  his  land.  I 
submit  to  farmers  the  following  sys¬ 
tem,  and  without  asserting  of  it 
what  the  vender  of  patent  medicine 
claims  for  this  compound  —  that  it 
will  apply  to  every  case;  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  very  many  in¬ 
stances  throughout  the  land  where 
its  adoption  would  be  followed  in  the 
course  of  years,  by  such  an  increase 
of  products  as  would  be  astonishing. 

Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  a  single 
field  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  with  clover.  Be  sure  and  take  your 
stock  out  in  time  enough  to  let  the 
clover  get  a  full  growth  before  plow¬ 
ing,  and  just  before  the  seed  ripens, 
turn  it  completely  under.  Cultivate 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  in  the 
autumn  sow  it  to  wheat.  Seed  with 
clover  again,  sowing  double  the  usu¬ 
al  amount  of  seed,  and  the  Spring 
following  the  harvest,  spread  bn  a 
coat  of  compost  manure,  plow  it 
under  and  plant  it  to  corn.  After  the 
corn  is  harvested  in  the  Fall,  plow 
the  ground  again,  and  in  the  Spring 
sow  barley  or  oats,  and  seed  once 
more  with  clover.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  sowing  too  much  clover  seed,  for 
on  the  clover,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  success  of  your  succeed¬ 
ing  crop.  We  have  now  gone  through 
wij^i  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  next 
year  we  will  begin  again  with  wheat. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  by  this 
method  we  obtain  three  crops  in  four 
years,  and  manure  the  land  twice, 
and  with  clover,  and  once  with  com¬ 
post  manure.  Now  let  us  apply  this 
illustration  to  a  farm  of  100  acres 
which  the  owners  desire  to  devote 
exclusively  to  the  raising  of  grain. 
The  farm  may  may  be  divided  into 
four  equal  portions,  of  25  acres  each. 
One  of  these  will  have  wheat,  a 
second  corn,  a  third  barley  or  oats, 
while  the  fourth  will  be  preparing 
for  wheat.  Every  year  crops  are  taken 
from  75  acres  and  only  25  lie  idle. 

With  deep  plowing,  and  with  care¬ 
ful  management  in  sowing  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  manure,  the  land  will  not 
become  exhausted  by  this  treatment, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  will  gradually 
improve  in  richness  and  fertility. 
The  straw  and  corn-stalks  from  the 
75  acres,  if  carefully  saved,  and 
properly  converted  into  manure,  with 
the  addition  of  muck  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  may  be  collected,  will 
furnish  a  good  coating  of  fertlizing 
substance  for  the  other  25  acres.  If 
the  farmer  has  not  stock  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  Fall  he  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  flock  of  sheep,  (the  wheat 
stubble  will  supply  them  with 
pasture)  and  they  will  not  only  con¬ 
vert  his  straw  and  corn  fodder  into 
valuable  manure,  but  if  he  gives 
them  a  little  corn  daily,  in  the 
Spring  they  will  be  fat  enough  for 
the  market,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  will  thus  make  a  handsome 
profit.  If  the  farmer  devotes  his 
whole  farm  to  this  system,  he  can¬ 
not  expect,  of  course,  to  keep  any 
other  than  necessary  stock  —  merely 
his  teams,  cows,  hogs,  etc.,  and  these 
probably  he  might  pasture  in  his 
clover  lot,  and  then,  if  the  season 
was  favorable,  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  grass  to  turn  under. 

Rusticus 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


'•SINCE  I  TILED  My  FIELD 
My  DRAINAGE  TROUBLES  ARE  OVER.' 


INTERNATIONAL  BALER 
TWINE  feeds  smoothly, ties 
firmly  — saves  time  and 
trouble. One  ball  ties  about 
250  36-inch  bales. 


INTERNATIONAL  BINDER  TWINE, 

with  criss-cross  cover,  cuts  twine 
troubles  to  the  minimum.  One  bale 
of  6  balls  ties  about  12,000  bun¬ 
dles  of  grain. 


FOR  FAST,  SMOOTH 

BALING  AND  BINDING- 

USE  IH  TWINE 

You  make  compact,  easy-to-handle  bales  of  hay  and  straw  with 
rugged,  smooth-running  International  baler  twine.  And  your 
harvest  moves  smoothly  when  you  use  International  binder 
twine  in  your  grain  or  corn  binder.  Once  tied,  your  hay,  straw, 
and  grain  stays  tied  until  you’re  ready  to  feed  or  harvest  it. 

THERE  ARE  5  REASONS  WHY: 

1.  UNIFORM — IH  twine  is  uniformly  blended  from  end  to  end,  of  care¬ 

fully-selected,  long,  hard  fibers.  It’s  evenly  spun — no  weak  or 
uneven  spots  to  cause  you  trouble. 

2.  FREE-FLOWING— IH  twine  flows  smoothly  through  your  baler  or 

binder.  Doesn’t  snarl,  tangle  or  break.  IH  binder  twine  has 
an  exclusive  criss-cross  cover  to  prevent  collapsing.  It’s  good 
to  the  last  foot! 

3«  FULL-STRENGTH — A  breaking-test  assures  full  strength.  IH  baler 
twine  is  strong  enough  to  hold  your  heaviest  bales!  IH  binder 
twine  is  strong  enough  for  your  heaviest  bundles! 

4.  FULL-LENGTH,  FULL-WEIGHT — You  always  get  full  length  and  weight 
for  your  money.  IH  baler  twine  has  a  guaranteed  average 
length  of  225  feet  to  the  pound;  IH  binder  twine,  500  feet  to 
the  pound. 

5*  TREATED — Effective  repellents  resist  damage  by  mice,  rats,  crickets, 
mold,  and  rot — without  affecting  aroma  or  quality  of  the  finest 
hay.  Your  bales  and  bundles  have  long  life  with  IH  twine! 

Get  smooth-running,  high-quality  International  baler  or 
bindei  twine  from  your  neighborhood  IH  dealer.  Order  your 
season’s  supply  now — while  there’s  plenty  on  hand.  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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OTHER  WEEDS 

AND  GRASSES 

atlaciFe 

The  SAFER  Chlorate 


Oestroys  weeds  and  grasses  by  killing 
roots.  Successfully  and  widely  used  for 
over  20  years.  In  convenient  powder 
form  .  .  .  easy  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  as  a  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D:  Available  in  Amine, 

Ester  and  Sodium  Salt  forms.  Particularly 
suited  for  control  of  broadleaf  weeds  in 
grass,  corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 


ATLAS  “A”  !  Sodium  Arsenite  spray. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato 
digging.  Gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content.  Your 
assurance  of  greater  safety  and  killing 
power. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT:  Available  as  DDT 

50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25%  Liquid 
(emulsion  spray),  DDT  3%,  5%  and 
10%  Dusts. 

CHIPMAN  POTATO  DUST:  For  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  blight.  Combination  of 
DDT  and  a  microfine  neutral  copper 
fungicide. 

CHIPMAN  TOMATO  DUST:  For 


TEN  MILLION  PLANTS  READY:  Cabbage:  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wake¬ 
field,  Ballhead ;  300-SI.50;  500-$2.00;  1000-53.50 

postpaid.  Express  1000-$2.00;  10,000-$I5.00.  TOMATO: 
Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear.  These  plants  are  sprayed 
for  blight.  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  postpaid.  Express, 
1000-$3.00.  POTATO:  Cuban  yam,  Nancy  Hall;  SWEET 
PEPPER:  California  Wonder;  100-75c;  500-S2.50;  1000- 
$4.50  postpaid.  Express  1000-$4.00.  CAULIFLOWER: 

100-$  1.00;  1000-$7.0C.  Moss  packed. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead, 
Wakefield,  Plat  Dutch;  300-$ (.50;  500-12.00;  1000- 
$3.50  postpaid;  express,  1000-52.00;  10,000-$I5.00. 
TOMATO:  Stokesdale,  John  Bear,  Rutger,  sprayed  for 
blight;  500-$2.00 ;  1000-$3.50  postpaid;  express,  1000- 
$3.00.  POTATO;  Cuban  yam,  Nancy  Hall,  SWEET 
PEPPER:  California  Wonder;  100-75C;  500-$2.50;  1000- 
$4.50  postpaid;  express  1000-$4.00.  CAULIFLOWER: 

100-$  1 .00 :  1000-$7.00.  Good  Plants. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


•  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ballhead,  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch.  Best  varieties  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts  300-$l.25;  500-$ 1 .75 ; 
1000-S3.00  postpaid;  expressed  1000-$2.00;  5000-$7.50; 
Snow  ball  Cauliflower,  90c-100.  TOMATO— grown  certi¬ 
fied  seed — Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale;  300-$l.50; 
500 - $2. 00 ;  1000-$3.75  postpaid;  expressed  1000-52.50; 
5000-$  1 2.50.  Porto  Rico  potato,  Ruby  King  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  Pepper,  Ready  June  1,  300-$ 1 .75 :  500- 
$2.00;  1000-54.00  postpaid.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants 
guaranteed.  JOYNER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


Early  Jersey.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Plants:  500-$l,75;  1000-$3.00.  Marglobe,  Rutger,  and 
other  varieties  of  Tomato  Plants:  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.00. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico  and  other  varieties 
from  certified  seed  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.75.  Bermuda  and 
Prizetaker  Onion  Plants:  500-$2.25;  1000-$4.50.  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  500- 
$2.75:  and  1000-$5.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00-100. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


— Field  Grown  Vegetable  Plants — 

Cabbage:  Marion  Market,.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Penn  State  Danish,  1,000,  $2.00:  10,000,  $15.00 

Tomatoes:  Master  Marglobe,  Rutgers.  Southland,  1,000, 
$3.50;  10,000,  $30.00.  Potatoes:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico, 
Certified,  1.000,  $4.00;  10,000,  $35.00.  All  seeds  are 
treated.  Plants  are  sprayed  giving  you  a  more  disease 
free  plant.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  COMPANY, 
FRANLIN,  VIRGINIA 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  $1.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Bermuda  and  Prizetaker  Onion  plants  500-52.25:  1000- 
$4.50.  Early  Jersey,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants  500-$  1.75:  1000-$3.00.  Porto  Rico  and  other 
varieties  of  Sweet  Potato  plants  from  certified  seed:  500- 
$2.50:  1000-$4.75.  Tomato  Plants:  Rutger,  Marglobe  and 
other  varieties  500-52.50;  1000-$4.00.  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King:  500-52.75; 

100(1  -$5.50.  Good  plants;  Prompt  Shipments. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Field  Grown  Plants:  Cabbage:  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ballhead,  Savoy,  Flat 
Dutch.  TOMATOES:  Rutger,  Marglobe.  Onions,  Beets, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts.  500-52.25;  1000- 
$4.00  postpaid.  Expressed,  Cabbage  5000-$  1 0.00; 
Tomato, 5000-$ 1 5.00  ;  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper,  100- 
75c;  1000-55.00.  Cauliflower,  100-$  1 .00 ;  1000-$8.50. 
Moss  Packed.  Guaranteed. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


RUBM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA'S  GREAT  SOILBU ILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


and  shrubs  from  seed  for 
shade,  windbreak,  erosion 
control,  etc.  Write  for  free 
planting  guide  &  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO. 
Norway  16,  Michigan 


Weed  Control  in  the  Garden 

Weeds  grow  rapidly  in  May.  When 
soil  is  turned  over  and  stirred  by 
deep  cultivation,  many  seeds  that 
have  remained  dormant  germinate 
and  soon  compete  with  cultivated 
crops.  Weeds  are  most  easily  killed 
before  they  appear  above  ground.  At 
that  stage  a  light  stirring  of  the  sur¬ 
face  once  a  week  will  prevent  their 
further  development.  Every  day  that 
a  weed  grows  above  ground  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  eradication.  In  our 
moist  eastern  climate  large  weeds  are 
difficult  to  kill.  Hoeing  and  culti¬ 
vation  merely  moves  them  around  to 
start  growing  again  in  a  new  location. 
In  moist  weather  many  weeds  must 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  garden 
to  prevent  their  further  growth. 

Chemical  weed  killers  are  not 
satisfactory  to  use  m  small  gardens 
where  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  plants  growing  close  together. 
There  is  too  much  danger  of  injuring 
susceptible  plants.  Carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  asparagus  and  lawns  can  be 
successfully  weeded  by  special  treat¬ 
ment  but  this  requires  careful  con¬ 
trol  of  the  materials  and  amounts 
applied,  and  there  is  always  danger 
of  the  materials  drifting  and  damag¬ 
ing  other  garden  plants  and  orna¬ 
mental  bushes  and  trees. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  control 
weeds  in  the  garden  is  by  mulching 
where  suitable  materials  are  avail¬ 
able.  A  two  to  four  inch  layer  of  peat 
moss,  fine  straw,  pine  needles,  saw¬ 
dust,  shavings,  partially  decomposed 
leaves  can  be  used  to  advantage  with 
many  of  the  larger  growing  plants 
such  as  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  corn,  asparagus,  berry  bushes, 
grapes  and  even  trees. 

The  soil  under  a  mulch  holds 
moisture  and  improves  in  texture  and 
fertility.  Acid  soil  plants  such  as 
blueberries,  rhododendrons,  azaleas 
can  be  grown  successfully  by  mulch¬ 
ing  on  soils  that  are  too  alkaline  for 
good  growth  when  the  soil  is.  culti¬ 
vated.  Early  planted  crops" -should  be 
mulched  after  the  plants  are  up  and 
well  started  to  grow,  but  the  area 
for  warm  weather  plants  can  be 
mulched  before  planting  large  seeds 
or  setting  put  plants.  While  there  is 
considerable  work  involved  in  apply¬ 
ing  a  mulch,  it  is  a  good  way  to  add 
necessary  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
and  saves  much  labor  of  hoeing  and 
cultivating  during  the  hot  weather  of 
mid-summer.  A  few  weeds  will  work 
through  a  mulch  and  will  have  to  be 
pulled  or  cut  with  a  hoe.  d.  f.  j. 


FIREWORKS 


LOOK, 
FELLOWS 


YOU  CAN  GET  THIS 
COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


LARGEST 


SELECTION 

EVER 

OFFERED  ATL 
THIS  PRICEl  I 


(REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICE, 
APPROXIMATELY  JI3.65) 

s/S^VhV8J(l 

RICH  BROS.’  /!\ 
ALL-AMERICAN  ASSORTMENT 


This  swell  assortment  contains  enough 
celebration  pieces  for  the  whole  family! 
Noise-makers  for  daytime  fun,  ond 
beautiful  lown  pieces  for  evening  dis¬ 
play!  Over  700  pieces  of  firecrackers 
including  6  pockages  of  the  famous 
Zebra  Brand;  PLUS  Whistling  Bombs, 
Repeating  Bombs,  Sparklers,  Comet/ 
dazzling  Skyrockets,  Roman  Candles, 
brilliant  Serpent  Chasers,  Electro- 
Cannon  Solutes,  Whistling  Cyclones, 
Rocket  Flyers,  Aerial  E^ombs,  colorful 
Cones  and  Torches,  Cherry  Bombs,  Vol¬ 
canoes,  Flower  Pot,  Snakes,  ALSO  150 
<2"  and  3")  Salutes  .  .  .  FREE  PUNK! 


Shipped  Ry.  Express  Only,  None  sent 
C.  O.  D.  Enclose  M.  O-  or  Check.  Name 
nearest  Express  Office.  Print  Name  and 
Address. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  OF 
OTHER  ASSORTMENTS  S  DISPLAYS' 


control  of  insects  and  blight.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  arsenate  and  microfine 
neutral  copper  fungicide. 


CHIPMAN  PARATHION  •  CHIPMAN  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
COPPER  HYDRO  B0RD0  •  CHIPMAN  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 


f# 


.Many  other  Dusts  &  Sprays _ _ 

I  HELPFUL  BOOKLETS-Write 

*  today  for  Weed  Control 
Booklet  ond  1950  Products 
Booklet ...  filled  with  information. 


,  | 

CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 


CHIPMAN 

DEPT.  B,  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  I. 

k- 

wk ; >  .  v 


CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES 

One  year  rooted  cuttings  $4.00  per  doz.  prepaid. 

Two  year  plants  12  -  18"  $6.50  per  doz.  prepaid. 

Three  year  plants  24"  $9.00  per  doz.  prepaid. 

Special  Prices  to  Commercial  Growers  &  Nurseries. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CH;ATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard,  Catskill,  Premier,  Fairland,  Valentine,  May¬ 
time,  Pathfinder  25-$l .25 ;  50-$2.00;  100-$3.00;  500- 
$12.00;  1000-520.00.  Gem  Everbearing  25-$l.75;  50- 
'  25;  100-55.00  postpaid.  Also  Graoes,  Asparagus, 
State  Inspected.  True  to  Name.  Fresh  dug.  Catalog  Free 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  PREMIER  $1.75-100 

New  Robinson,  Temple  and  Red  Star  $2.50-100.  Gem 
Everbearing  $3.50-100;  Red  Raspberry:  Latham  $5.25 
100.  PP.  Mac  Dowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


Spring  Grown  Vegetable  Plants— Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Ballhead  300-$  1.00; 
500-$l .75;  1000-53.00  prepaid.  10,000-$20.00  express 
collect.  Prizetaker  Onions:  1000-$4.00.  Tomatoes:  grown 
from  certified  seed — Marglobe,  Butgers — 300-51.25; 
500-52.00;  1000-$4.00  prepaid.  Porto  Bico  Potato 

plants  300-$l  .25 ;  500-$2.00;  1000-53.50.  Cauliflower 
100-$l.00.  31  years  experience  growing  vegetable  plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  O.  Drake,  Sedley,  Va. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson.  Dunlap:  100- 
$1.75;  500-56.50;  1000-512  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY.  PA. 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Box  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


THE  DEER  REPELLENT 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS! 


Ood-rite  Z.I.D. 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

Stops  deer-damage  to  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS - 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU! 

A  number  of  profitable  territories 
are  open.  Add  this  profit-maker  to 
your  line.  Write  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  nearest  dis¬ 
tributor. 


ONCE  deer  nibble  z.i. p. -sprayed 
leaves,  vines  or  twigs,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop — for  good! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists 
washing  off  even  by  heavy  rains. 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  CK-3, 
B.F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio; 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 


Poor  Crop  from  Dwarf  Trees 

I  have  several  medium  dwarf 
J onathan  and  Yellow  Delicious  apple 
trees  which  have  come  into  bearing. 
When  the  fruit  is  growing  and  is 
moderately  large,  but  before  ma¬ 
turity,  with  the  flesh  still  green  and 
hard,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
it  which  gradually  falls,  so  that  the 
crop  is  materially  reduced  at  ma¬ 
turity.  The  trees  have  received  sever¬ 
al  lead  arsenate  and  DDT  sprays. 
The  fruit  itself  has  been  relatively 
free  from  internal  insect  damage. 
However,  I  noticed  webbing  in  the 
stem  cavity  on  quite  a  number  of  the 
apples,  but  without  apparent  in¬ 
ternal  damage.  Will  you  please  advise 
of  possible  cause  and  remedy? 

I  also  have  Elberta  and  Hale 
Haven  peach  trees,  which  are  bear¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  spraying  early  with 
lead  arsenate,  and  later  with  DDT  to 
combat  Oriental  fruit  moth  and 
curculio.  However,  I  noticed  late  in 
the  season  that  there  is  considerable 
mummified  fruit,  and  also  a  little 
cracking  of  bark  and  slight  bleeding 
at  the  junction  of  several  branches. 
Is  this  another  pest?  a.  e.  f. 

From  your  description  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  just  what  may  be 
causing  these  Jonathan  and  Yellow 
Delicious  apples  on  semi  dwarf  stocks 
to  drop  prematurely.  If  you  are  con¬ 
trolling  insects  and  disease  by  proper 
spraying,  it  is  possible  that  the  trees 
may  be  weak  for  some  reason  and 
thus  dropping  their  apples  early.  Last 
season’s  drought  caused  early  drop¬ 
ping  of  fruit.  Trees  that  were  making 
weak  growth  might  show  the  same 
fruit  drop.  If  the  leaves  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  either  insect  or  disease,  it 
might  cause  early  dropping  of  fruit. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  cracking 
of  the  bark  and  gum  showing  at  the 
crotches  on  peaches  was  caused  by 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  unless 
you  were  using  a  basic  arsenate  of 
lead.  More  and  more  we  are  finding 
that  the  regular  acid  arsenate  of  lead 
will  cause  injury  to  peaches  and 
therefore  we  are  recommending  basic 
arsenate  of  lead  for  peaches.  h.  a.  r. 


RICH  BROS.’ 
FIREWORKS  CO. 


PEPT.  Y-26,  BOX  514,  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 


HUSSEY 
Steel  Head  Stone-Boats 

"°jd  timers”  about  the  extra  quality, 
long  life  and  many  uses  of  these  “drags.”  Double 

“,d5*  aU°  aVa,!'‘i,blfr  H„eads  may  be  bought  sepa- 
lately.  Furnished  in  32  and  38  inch  widths. 
Prices  on  request.  Write  today. 

HUSSEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

5010  R.  R.  St.,  N.  Berwick,  Maine 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  42nd  YEA1 

fpo fru,t  Year •’  25-51.75  :  50-53. 2J 

1 00 ->4.75,  200- $9.,  postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells  how  t 
grow  them.  GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  Andover,  Mat' 


Plants:  Premier,  Late  Culver  SG-SI 
100-52.  Raspberries,  Shuttleworth  Blacks  Latham  R 

ElberEtVaerbGa0,iZ  R,#dhY,  25‘$2;  ^^.T^es:  3  for  $l 
Intosh  annG|»ld  S  Ju.bl,e<\  Peaches.  Cortland  and  I 

FLOWER  BULBS 

DAHLIA«A,rieManPvfe.  ,Lo!dtr  lowing  GLADIOLI 

CALHLL^.S,3SiADliILU«b»T,UBByT,iX! 

M  M  mi  it  QS.  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  .NEW  LEBANON,  N. 


D  A  II  Xj  I  A  S 

ic?Ll0r^ly  C,lt  sorts  Six  extra  large  $2.10 

*  '45-  Five  miniatures  $1.50.  Five  sin 

Amu^cr,S.u,nf.ris  aI1  colors-  List  on  request 

ALLING  S  DAHLIAS,  254  Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn 


r  .  , — ^7T  HAY  RAKES  - . - 

-raJ! it*! er, Peed,  Hubbei  Tired,  Tractor  Dr. 
f^aL‘  Pri,c«  *385.00.  Our  price  on  1949  Demonstr: 

'i  F,,°^r  ™ode1?'  less  tires  which  can’t  be  told 
mew^  $185.00  each  or  3  foi  $499.00.  Phone,  Writ 
wire1 —  McCUNE  &  COMPANY  INP 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,’  0 


wii  i  i*'«FoR!?„.SJ0RAGE  CONSULTANT  - 

M  AsVaV^i m« it r t cE ’  J 0 1  FEAR|NG  ST.,  AMHEF 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Freezers,  Cold  Storage,  Non 

frigerated  Storage  for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meat,  Pot 


—  HUS-KEE  TRACTOR  TOOL  BOXES  — 

Heavy  steel.  Large  size  for  big  tools.  Low  pricec 
Order  from  dealer,  or  write  — 

METAL  BOX  CO.,  VALPARAISO,  INDIAN/ 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750.000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertowo,  P*. 
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From  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  desire  to  make  our  homes  and 
their  surroundings  attractive  is  felt 
by  everyone.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  plant  material  that  can  be  used 
for  the  very  purpose  of  beautifying 
our  grounds.  Since  many  of  us  have 
a  limited  amount  of  money  and  time 
to  secure  and  to  care  for  whatever 
plantings  are  made,  it  is  essential 
that  the  plants  used  be  of  vigorous 
growth,  hardy  and  not  too  costly.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  plants  also  have 
neat  and  attractive  foliage,  for  we 
see  the  foliage  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  while,  in  most  cases,  we  have  the 
flowers  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  peony  is  a  plant  that  meets 
these  requirements.  It  is  reliably 
hardy  and,  while  it  thrives  best  in  a 
rich  moist  soil,  it  will  grow  and 
bloom  well  where  the  soil  is  dry,  if 
given  plenty  of  plant  food.  In  dry 
situations  a  mulch  helps  to  hold  the 
moisture  and  aids  in  getting  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  large  blooms.  Peonies 
may  be  planted  either  in  the  Spring 
or  in  the  Fall.  In  our  heavy  soil  they 
do  well  with  the  crown  of  the  plant 
two  inches  below  the  surface;  in 
light  soils  they  might  be  all  right  an 
inch  deeper.  In  any  case  they  do  not 
do  well  when  the  crown  is  very  deep 
in  the  ground.  They  grow  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors  and  shadings  of 
bloom,  from  white  through  about  all 
shades  of  pink,  rose  and  red,  to  a  red 
so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black.  There 
are  types  from  singles  to  blooms  so 
double  that  the  flower  is  nearly  a 
ball.  Many  varieties  are  fragrant. 

After  the  peony  tops  are  dead  in 
the  Fall,  we  cut  them  off,  close  to  the 
ground  surface.  Then  we  dump  a 
pailful  of  manure  directly  over  the 
plant.  An  evergreen  bough  or  two 
dropped  upon  the  pile  of  manure 
covers  its  unsightly  appearance;  it 
also  adds  a  touch  of  green  to  the 
garden  until  all  is  covered  with 
snow.  This  covering  is  not  needed  for 
protection  but  we  find  it  furnishes 
plant  food  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
peonies  thrive  unusually  well.  In  the 
Spring  before  the  plants  start 
growth,  the  piles  of  manure  are 
broken  up  and  spread  around  the 
plants.  It  soon  decays  and  forms  a 
slight  mulch  while  most  of  the  plant 
food  has  leached  down  around  the 
peony  roots.  The  peony  tops,  along 
with  the  tops  of  other  perennial 
plants  and  the  old  plants  of  the 
annuals,  we  throw  into  the  farm 
truck  and  take  them  some  distance 
from  the  flower  garden  where  they 
may  be  used  to  mulch  apple  trees. 
Such  material  makes  good  mulch  and, 
if  it  contains  spores  of  fungus  dis¬ 
eases,  they  are  so  far  away  from  the 
host  plants  that  usually  they  will  die 
for  lack  of  this  natural  suitable 
breeding  ground. 

Two  perennials  of  rugged  growth 
and  having  blue  flowers  are  Anchusa, 
known  also  as  Alkanet,  Bugloss, 
Summer-forget-me-not,  Baptisia,  or 
False-indigo.  These  are  rather  tall 
growing  plants,  three  to  four  feet, 
and  are  free  from  disease  and  in¬ 
sect  pests.  The  foliage  of  Auchusa  is 
a  slightly  different  shade  of  green 
from  that  of  most  of  our  garden 
plants.  This  attracts  attention  even 
when  the  plants  are  not  in  bloom. 
Where  the  soil  is  rich,  baptisia,  as 
we  like  to  call  it,  spreads  quite  rapid¬ 
ly.  These  plants  should  prove  satis¬ 


factory  for  those  who  especially  like 
blue  flowers. 

Often  there  are  some  spots  about 
the  grounds  where  conditions  are  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  some  of  the  native 
flowers.  In  our  case  two  kitchen 
windows  look  toward  the  northeast; 
the  other  buildings  are  so  located 
that  a  strip,  12  to  16  feet  in  width  ex¬ 
tending  the  length  of  the  house,  gets 
some  morning  sun  during  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  and  very  little 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Its  soil 
is  quite  acid.  In  this  narrow  strip  my 
wife  has  planted  some  of  our  native 
plants  that  thrive  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  There  are  cinnamon,  maiden¬ 
hair  and  others  of  our  native  ferns, 
yellow  lady  slippers  and  clintonia. 
The  little  clintonia  is  known  as  bell- 
wort  or  merry-bells,  and  sometimes 
called  wild  oat,  although  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  last  name  fits  the  plant. 
In  this  strip  we  also  have  blue  flag, 
bloodroot  and,  where  the  stump  of  an 
old  Porter  apple  tree  has  rotted 
away,  a  bulb  of  superbum  lily.  The 
rotted  wood  of  that  old  stump  must 
be  just  the  right  soil  for  this  lily  for, 
in  the  few  years  since  it  was  planted, 
it  has  increased  to  more  than  its  60 
blossom  stalks  of  last  season.  In 
places  this  ground  is  covered  with 
the  glossy,  evergreen  leaves  of  run¬ 
ning  myrtle  or  vinca  which,  in  the 
Spring,  give  carpets  of  violet  blue 
flowers.  Its  deep  green  leaves  are 
attractive  at  any  season  whenever 
visible  among  taller  growing  plants. 

Many  homes  have  some  shaded  or 
partly  shaded  corner  or  patch  of 
ground  where  such  native  plants  can 
be  made  to  thrive.  If  the  earth  is 
subsoil,  thrown  out  when  the  cellar 
was  dug  and  then  graded  off  or,  if 
lime  has  been  applied  to  it,  eight  or 
10  inches  of  the  surface  soil  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
mixture  of  leaf  mold  or  peat  and  loam 
that  has  not  been  limed.  We  took  our 
plants  from  our  woodlot,  but  they 
may  be  gotten  from  those  few 
nurseries  that  specialize  in  growing 
plants  of  these  wild  things. 

Maine  h.  l.  s. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops,  • 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . .  . . . .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox - 4.50 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  3.00 

Flower  Arrangement  for  Everyone, 

Biddle  and  Blom .  2.75 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright .  2.50 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
Vegetqble  production  can  be  increased  30  to  50  per  cent  through  band  fertil- 
izing}  which  is  the  placing  of  suitable  plant  food  in  shallow  furrows  along¬ 
side  the  seed  rows  as  shown  in  this  picture. 


We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

ETEBBEU1H6  STRAWBERRIES 

IN  90  DAYS 

FAMOUS  GEM  EVERBEARING.  Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  garden¬ 
ing.  Ym'll  pick  these  big  juicy  strawberries  by  Aug  — or  your  money 
back!  Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear— will  start  by 
July  and  continue  bearing  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round 
berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-water¬ 
ing  short-cakes,  pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after 
they’ll  bear  earliest  and  continue  right  up  to  freezing  time. 


GEM  EVERBEARING 

Selected  highest  quality 
Thick  heavy  roots 


50  for  250  for  1,000  for 

$300  $1220  $3qoo 


POSTPAID 

Fresh  plants 
shipped  from 
fields  closest 
to  your  home. 


Thousands  of  feeders 
on  thick  fibrous  roots. 
Stem’s  plants  pro¬ 
duce  fast,  heavy 
crops. 


JUNE-BEARING  VARIETIES  — Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bear.  Choose  from  these  popular  varieties: 

PREMIER  •  CATSKILL  •  SPARKLE  •  FAIRFAX 
50  for  $2.00,  100  for  $3.50,  250  for  $6.00,  1,000  for  $18.00  postpaid 


FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— GROUP  No.  30 - 

An  ample  supply  for  the  average  family— for  fresh  fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  »"'Y  *8.00  *.»<« 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE-SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Stem's  guarantees  these  plants 
unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  Cash  With  Order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GROWN  ON  CHEMICALLY  TREATED  SOILS 
TRUE  TO  NAME  —  FREE  FROM  DISEASE 

Our  plants  will  please  you.  They  are  large  in 
size  and  liberally  graded.  Write  today  for  FREE 
COPY  OF  HUNTINGS’  1950  catalog,  offering 
a  complete  line  of  Strawberry  plants.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Roses,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  at  attractive 
prices;  contains  valuable  planting  and  cultural 
data. 

BUNTINGS’NURSERIES,  INC.  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Del. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


100 
post***  poa1 
prepaid  pr»i 


BOO  1000  1000 

poatac*  pmUc*  F.O.B. 
paid  prepaid  Sewell. 


$2.90  $4.10  $3.00 


Tomato  (Ready  Juno  I . .$1.00 

Cabbage  . . 1.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.25 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.35 

Pepper  (Ready  June  I) 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.25 

Broccoli  .  1,10 

Beet  . 

Collard  .  1.00 

Lettuce  .  1.00 

Celery  (Ready  July  I) 


more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1 . 10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

1. 10 

2.95 

4.25 

3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

1.10 

3.50 

4.65 

3.75 

1,000 

or  more,  $2.25  per 

per 

1,000 

in  10,000  or 

vegetable 

plants 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  After  June  1 . 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

Cabbage  . 

.95 

2.75 

3.50  | 

Cauliflower 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

Pepper  After  June  1 . 

.45 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  After  Juno  1  ... 

.  .45 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts. 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Plants... 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Catalogue  on  Bequest 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
158  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily  until 
June.  300-$I.I5;  50O-$l.5O;  1000-$2.50;  3000-$4.25; 
6000-S8.0O  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


FREE— 1950  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  fieldgrown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower,  Tomato.  Potato. 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


-  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  - 

Improved  Porto  Ricos  and  Nancy  Halls:  200,  $1.00; 
500  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Prompt  shipment  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  THRIFT  PLANT  FARM,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Strong  well-rooted  Catskill 
variety.  10o-$2.4O;  1000-$I2.00  delivered. 

SUNNYMEAD  FARMS,  GERMANTOWN.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Germantown  33F4  or  New  York  MU.  9-6565,  Ext.  I 


FRUIT  TREES 

Elberta,  Golden  Jubilee,  Hale  Haven, 
Red  Haven.  Sturdy,  well-rooted  fresh¬ 
ly  dug  Peach  Trees,  3  to  4  ft.  The 
4  for  $2.00.  Alike  or  assorted.  Prepaid. 
EARLY  -  to  -  BEAR  NIAGARA  Grape 
Vines,  3  yr.  old,  75c  each,  3  for  $2.00 
prepaid. 

25  Latham  Red  Raspberry,  No.  1  Plants 
$3.00  Prepaid. 

The  above  combination  for  $6.00  Pre¬ 
paid. 

No  C.O.D.  References,  Your  Bank  or 
Farm  Paper. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  1910 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilaon,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  and  GUARANTEED 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 


RANCOCAS  —  CABOT  —  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 


6  to  10  inch  (100  for  $12)  - ' . 5  for  $1 

12  to  15  inch  (100  for  $25)  . 2  for  $1 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $35)  . 3  for  $2 


Less  20%  For  Quantities  of  100 
By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage 
and  packing.  Orders  of  $6  and  over  Free. 
Established  45  Years. 

“Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Sorry  No  Catalog” 
SHADY  LAWN  NUSERY,  INC. 

DEPT.  R,  HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Onion.  Virginia  State  CERTI¬ 
FIED  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Outdoor 
grown  under  irrigation  on  our  Virginia 
farms.  We  use  the  best  CERTIFIED  (and 
treated)  seed  obtainable,  and  the  very 
finest  strains.  We  have  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Write  or  wire  for  descriptive  price  list  or 
visit  our  farm.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Robinson,  Premier,  Dunlap,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  and 
Catskill:  I00-$l.75;  500-$6.50;  I000-$I2.00.  Postpaid. 
ROY  HUNTER.  UNION  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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The  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA"  Icy-Wall  Milk  Cooler  is: 


1  PATENTED  FOR  NECK-HIGH  COOLING  —  Keeps  the  icy  water  above  the 

milk  level. 

2  FASTER -COOLING  —  Cools  aM  the  milk  to  below  50°  in  record  time. 

3  EASIER-TQ-CLEAN — Perfectly  smooth  "Icy-Wall”  interior. 


Sizes  from  3-  to  27-can  capacities. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  booklet. 

ESCO  Cabinet  Company 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fitk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
— •  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 


BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  su  j 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  8amples.  ATW00D8 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  repeating  rifle  you  varmint 
shooters  have  been  waiting  for.  It’s  new 
in  looks,  new  in  features  and  low  in  cost. 
It’s  compact,  streamlined  with  lightning- 
fast  bolt  action,  accurate  barrel  and' 'man’s 
size”  stock  and  forearm  of  American  wal¬ 
nut.  And,  it’s  especially  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  extremely  accurate,  high-speed, 
flat  shooting  ”22”  Hornet  cartridge. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word  for  it  —  see  the 
Savage  "342”  at  your  dealer’s  and  see 
for  yourself  the  looks,  features  and  price 
which  make  it  a  "First  in  ^the  Field” 
value.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


l  _  J 

New,  improved  bolt  handle  design; 
larger  stock  and  forearm  of  selected 
American  walnut.  Receiver  tapped 
for  scope  mount  and  rear  peep  sights. 
(DeLuxe  models  available  with 
micro  adjustment  rear  peep  sight, 
hooded  front  sight;  checkering  on 
grip  and  forearm ;  screw  eyes  for  car¬ 
rying  strap). 


tAVact  .  WORCESTER  Powt,  and  Hand  lawn  Mown 


A  FAMOUS  CALIBER 


May  20,  1950 


Hardy  Nut  Trees  for  the  Northeast 

By  George  L.  Slate 


The  native  nut  trees  of  North¬ 
eastern  United  States  occupy  a 
cherished  place  in  the  hearts  of 
country  reared  folks.  Those  who 
have  left  the  land  return  in  their 
thoughts  each  Autumn  to  the  chest¬ 
nuts,  hickories  and  walnuts  of  their 
youth.  Nut  trees  left  in  the  fields  and 
fencerows,  and  planted  around  barn 
buildings  and  along  the  roadside, 
testify  to  the  esteem  in  which  these 
worthy  trees  are  held. 

In  the  Northeast,  commercial  nut 
plantings  should  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
perimental  ventures  designed  to  learn 
more  about  nut  culture.  Plantings  of 
this  type,  made  by  careful  observers 
and  properly  managed  over  a  period 
of  years,  may  be  expected  to  return 
much  in  the  way  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  and  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  nut 
trees,  like  fruit  trees,  come  in  many 
varieties.  As  the  named  apple  tree 
from  the  nursery  is  much  superior  to 
the  wild  seedling  apple,  so  is  the 
named  grafted  nut  tree  from  the 
nursery  equally  superior  to  the  aver¬ 
age  seedling  nut  tree.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  named  varieties  is  the 
fine  cracking  quality  of  the  shell,  or 


grees  F.,  or  cold  enough  to  kill  or 
seriously  injure  peach  trees  may  be 
expected  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
these  nut  trees.  Good  air  drainage 
may  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
minimum  temperature  on  a  still  cold 
winter’s  night;  here  again  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  slope  is  evident. 

Kinds  and  Varieties 

The  black  walnut  is  perhaps  first 
choice  among  the  nut  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  North.  The  nut  is  of  good 
quality  and  generally  well  liked.  The 
tree  is  easier  to  establish  than  the 
hickories  and  comes  into  bearing 
earlier.  A  number  of  good  varieties 
are  available  for  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  prefers  deep,  fertile, 
well  drained  soils,  often  reaching  its 
best  development  on  bottom  lands 
along  rivers  and  creeks.  Thomas  has 
long  been  one  of  the  best  varieties, 
although  it  is  sometimes  subject  to 
canker.  Other  varieties  well  thought 
of  in  various  places  are:  Ohio, 
Snyder,  Cornell,  Wiard,  Kettlerj 
Stambaugh,  Cresco  and  Elmer  Myers, 
the  latter  being  as  thin-shelled  as 
any. 

The  butternut  is  the  hardiest  of 


Frosty  spots  are  bad  locations  for  planting  walnut  trees.  They  receive  a 
serious  setback  if  their  new  growth  is  killed  in  the  Spring.  These  well  grown 
clusters  of  Thomas  walnuts  at  the  Geneva  Station  show  desirable  develop¬ 
ment  and  size. 


the  ease  of  extracting  the  kernel 
from  the  cracked  nut.  Other  features 
are  thinness  of  shell,  better  flavor, 
productiveness  of  tree,  and  ability  to 
produce  plump  kernels  under  local 
growing  conditions. 

Suitable  Soils  and  Climate 

Nut  trees  cannot  be  planted  just 
anywhere  and  be  expected  to  thrive. 
They  require  certain  cultural  con¬ 
ditions  and  care  if  they  are  to  per¬ 
form  satisfactorily.  First,  a  well 
drained,  reasonably  fertile  soil  is 
necessary.  Members  of  the  walnut 
family  grow  naturally  on  deep  fertile 
soils;  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  plant 
them  on  the  thin  soils  of  badly  eroded 
hillsides,  fit  only  for  reforestation 
with  conifers.  The  chestnuts  and 
hickories  grow  on  poorer  soils,  but 
respond  well  if  grown  on  the  more 
fertile  types.  Filberts  need  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  soil. 

Frosty  spots  are  bad  for  nut  trees, 
especially  the  walnuts*  which  receive 
a  serious  setback  if  the  new  growth 
is  killed  in  the  Spring.  An  early  Fall 
froSt  may  destroy  the  foliage  and 
prevent  the  nuts  from  filling  fully. 

The  climate  of  a  region  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  successful  nut 
growing.  Length  of  growing  season 
determines  whether  certain  species 
and  varieties  will  properly  mature 
the  nuts.  Thus,  pecans,  some  hicko¬ 
ries  and  black  walnuts  fail  in  the 
Northern  States  except  perhaps  in 
favored  locations  and  unsually  warm 
seasons.  Varieties  originating  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  where  they  are 
to  be  grown  are  more  apt  to  mature 
their  nuts.  Where  the  growing  season 
is  too  short  to  mature  the  Concord 
grape,  one  may  expect  difficulty  in 
maturing  all  except  the  earliest  wal¬ 
nuts. 

Minimum  winter  temperatures  are 
important  with  the  Persian  (English) 
walnut,  filberts,  Chinese  chestnuts, 
heartnuts  and  some  black  walnuts.  In 
general,  temperatures  below  -20  de¬ 


the  nut  trees  and  may  be  grown 
farther  north  than  the  others.  The 
nut  is  richly  flavored  and  well  liked 
but,  except  for  a  few  selected  va¬ 
rieties,  the  kernels  are  difficult  to  get 
out  except  in  small  pieces.  A  few 
varieties  have  been  named  and  oc¬ 
casionally  propagated  by  nurseries, 
but  they  are  expensive  as  propa¬ 
gation  is  difficult  and  uncertain. 
Craxezy  is  one  of  them. 

The  Persian  (English)  walnut  is 
the  nut  many  wish  to  grow;  many, 
mostly  seedlings,  have  been  planted 
in  New  York  and  adjoining  States 
near  the  Great  Lakes.  Some  of  these 
have  persisted  and  cropped  well  for 
many  years,  particularly  in  the  more 
favored  spots  near  the  Lakes.  During 
the  last  20  years  large  numbers  of 
seeds  and  seedlings,  imported  from 
Poland  and  referred  to  as  Crath  or 
Carpathian  walnuts,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  country.  It  is  too 
early  to  know  just  how  hardy  and 
meritorious  these  may  be  but,  as 
they  are  seedlings  and  all  different, 
some  of  them  may  eventually  be 
worth  propagating  and  disseminating 
as  named  varieties.  Preliminary  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  some  may  be 
worthwhile.  In  1950  the  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association  will  conduct  a 
contest  to  locate  the  best  of  these 
seedlings  and  propagate  them  for 
further  testing.  Those  who  wish  to 
grow  Persian  walnuts  should  plant 
them  in  locations  not  subject  to  late 
spring  frosts  and  where  the  winters 
are  mild  enough  for  peach  trees.  Soil 
and  cultural  requirements  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  needed  by  the  black 
walnut. 

The  hickory  family  numbers  sever¬ 
al  species:  the  shagbark,  shellbark, 
pignut,  bitternut  and  the  mockernut 
as  well  as  the  pecan.  The  pecan  re¬ 
quires  a  growing  season  longer  and 
hotter  than  is  .available  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Ohio 
River,  but  the  trees  are  hardy  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  other  hickories  are 
of  little  value  for  their  nuts  except 
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1950 
Model  D 


LIFTS  UP 


New,  9-foot  auger  is  spring- 
balanced  to  lift  up  for  wagon  to 
drive  through.  New  forged-steel 
clutch,  with  auger  speed  VS  that 
of  blower,  assures  positive  feed¬ 
ing.  A  touch  of  the  Safety 
Clutch  stops  auger. 

FOLDS  FORWARD 


Folds  onto  wheels  for  transport¬ 
ing.  New  big  drive  pulley  takes 
less  operating  power.  Blows 
all  grains  and  forage 
as  gently  as  a  breeze 
with  buoyant  air- 
stream  lift. 


For  Free  Information  WRITE — 


577  YORK  ST. 
MANITOWOC 
WISCONSIN  . 

i 


rS 'maf/eu ; 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  # A 


f 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34  THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Stocks  at:  Oneida,  New  York;  Springfield, 
Mass,  and  Downington,  Pa. 


Fits  under  your  own  plat¬ 
form,  grain  or  stake  body.  You 
can  find  out  all  about  Anthony  Farm 
hoists  by  sending  a  postal  card  .  .  .  find  out 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  a 
dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  “LO-Dumper"  Farm 
hoists  save  shoveling  grain,  coal,,  lime,  gravel, 
produce  ...  IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE 
YEAR.  Low  loading  height.  Powerful,  long 
lasting,  efficient.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  by 
truck  hoist  spec¬ 
ialists.  Also  avai¬ 
lable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with 

AH  -  Steel  Grain 
Box  as  shown 

below. 


ANTHONY  CO. 

Dept.  114,  Streator,  Illinois 


DEVELOPED 


B  EXP.  DOUBLE  ME  PRINTS 


TO 

M 


If)  EXPOSURE  ROLLS  r  AC 

I  /  j  ADDITIONAL  PRINTS'!  r)|| 

*  "*■  IAND  REPRINTS  4cuc«j  COiM 

I  Let  Us  Help  You  Qet  Better  Pictures! 

|WE  INVITE  COMPARISON 

FREE  MAILERS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

(VIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO 

1  Virginia's  Oldest ,  Largest,  Finest  Photo  Finishers 

I  DEPT.  R,  P.  O.  BOX  7,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


see  1 

[•’AIRBAIVKS-MORSE  pg. 

buy 

from 

Arthur  W.  Jones 
i  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

the  shagbark,  which  is  famous  for  its  i 
quality.  Many  fine  varieties  of  good  j 
cracking  quality  have  been  found, 
but  their  propagation  is  difficult  and 
they  are  hard  to  transplant  and  es¬ 
tablish.  If  hickories  could  be  propa¬ 
gated  and  established  as  easily  as 
apple  trees,  they  would  be  the  most 
valuable  nut  for  the  North.  Among 
the  named  varieties  the  following  are 
considered  to  be  promising:  Anthony, 
Davis,  Fox,  Glover,  Hagen,  Miller, 
Stratford,  Wesehcke,  Whitney  and 
Wilcox. 

The  native  American  chestnut, 
once  a  favorite  nut  and  valuable 
timber  tree  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  has  been  almost  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  ravages  of  the 
chestnut  blight.  Growers  who  have 
studied  the  disease,  and  used  the 
American  chestnut  in  breeding  work, 
are  now  devoting  most  of  their  efforts 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Chinese 
chestnut,  a  promising  candidate  to 
replace  the  American  chestnut.  Al¬ 
ready  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  and  several  varieties  have  been 
named.  Recently  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  named 
three  new  sorts.  In  addition  to  being 
blight  resistant,  the  Chinese  chestnut 
in  its  best  forms  produces  large  nuts 
equal  to  the  American  chestnut  in 
quality.  The  trees  are  less  hardy  than 
the  American  chestnut  and  may 
winter  kill  in  regions  too  cold  for 
peaches.  Most  of  the  trees  being  sold 
are  seedlings  and  variable  but 
eventually  grafted  trees  will  be 
available  in  quantity  and  preferable 
for  planting. 

The  fibert  is  well  worthy  of  trial 
in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country 
wherever  peaches  are  hardy.  In  areas 
where  the  native  hazels  abound,  a 
fungus  disease  is  present  that  may 
spread  into  the  cultivated  varieties 
and  seriously  damage  or  kill  the 
trees.  Cosford,  Medium  Long  and 
Italian  Red  were  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  varieties  in  a  test  orchard  at 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 

Planted  Like  Other  Trees 

Nut  trees  are  planted  as  other 
trees  are.  If  the  trees  are  scattered 
about  so  that  cultivation  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble,  the  trees  should  be  mulched  or 
worked  around  to  eliminate  weed 
growth;  they  very  definitely  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves  and  stay 
ahead  of  the  weeds  until  they  are 
several  years  old.  Trees  which  make 
weak  growth  the  first  season  should 
be  winter  protected  until  they  are 
making  normal  growth;  after  that 
they  endure  normal  Winters  safely. 
No  fertilizers  should  be  used  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  but  a  nitrogenous  material 
may  be  used  at  the  rates  recom¬ 
mended  for  fruit  trees  of  similar  age 
and  size.  Trees  mulched  heavily  for 
a  period  of  years  may  not  need  much 
fertilizer. 

The  grower  of  nut  trees  should 
know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  their  foliage  in  good 
growing  condition  until  late  Fall. 
Trees  that  are  defoliated  by  insects 
or  disease  in  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  will  not  properly  mature  then- 
nuts  and  are  in  poor  condition  to 
withstand  a  cold  Winter.  Walnuts  are 
often  defoliated  by  caterpillars.  When 
these  threaten,  the  tree  must  be 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  DDT 
or  some  other  stomach  poison. 

Planting  plans  should  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  cross  pollination.  The 
pollination  requirements  of  the  nut 
varieties  have  not  all  been  worked 
out,  but  filberts  and  chestnuts  are 
known  to  require  cross  pollination  by 
another  variety;  with  the  other  kinds 
of  nuts  it  will  be  safer  to  plant  more 
than  one  variety  unless  wild  trees  of 
the  same  species  are  nearby. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  in  the 
North  that  nuts  often  pi'oduce 
shrunken  kernels.  Some  varieties  are 
late  maturing  and  will  not  develop 
plump  kernels  unless  the  season  is 
unusually  long  or  warm.  Severe 
drought  may  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  foliage  so  that  it  does  not  manu¬ 
facture  enough  food  to  fill  out  the 
kernel.  Lack  of  cross  pollination  and 
insect  and  disease  injury  are  other 
possible  causes  of  poor  kernel  de¬ 
velopment.  Soil  exhaustion  may  be 
responsible  particularly  with  old 
trees.  In  this  case  heavy  fertilization 
with  a  complete  fertilizer  or  stable 
manure  may  be  tried. 

The  culture  of  hardy  nuts  is  being 
advanced  by  the  activities  of  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
an  educational  organization  which 
publishes  an  annual  report  filled  with 
papers  on  nut  growing.  It  will  hold 
its  1950  meeting  in  or  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  late  Summer. 


With  a  4-bar  cylinder,  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  11  Side  Delivery  Rake 
is  built  for  big  capacity  at  fast 
tractor  speeds. 


The  Massey -Harris  No.  8  Loader 
is  famous  for  handling  hay  gently, 
an  important  factor  in  making  high 
quality  hay. 


The  Massey-Harris  Forage  Clipper 
cuts,  chops,  loads  any  grass  or  le¬ 
gume  crop  in  one,  easy,  time-and 
labor-saving  operation.  (Shown  with 
windrow  pick-up  attachment.) 


The  Massey-Harrts  No.  6  Mower  cuts 
more  than  hay  —  it  likewise  cuts 
mowing-time  and  hay-making  costs,  t 
With  its  two  caster  wheels,  one  on 
either  side,  the  No.  6  is  literally  a  con¬ 
tour  mower.  It  hugs  the  ground  to  do 
more  uniform  work  . . .  to  cover  more 
acres  ...  to  do  a  cleaner  job  of  cutting 
. , .  and  with  longer  life  for  the  cutter 
bar,  pitman,  bearings,  and  drive  shaft. 

Of  welded  tubular  construction,  the 
No.  6  is  ruggedly  built.  Husky  roller 
bearings  in  the  right  places  make  it  a 
lighter  running,  longer  lasting  mower. 
Guarded  with  safety  shields,  and  an  au¬ 
tomatic  safety  release,  it’s  as  safe  as  a 
mower  can  be  made.  And  you’ll  find  it 
easy  to  attach  and  detach. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  all 
the  facts  about  the  No.  6  —  in  6  and  7 
foot  sizes.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  the 
latest  folder  on  all  Massey-Harris  Hay 
tools,  or,  use  the  coupon  below. 
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I  Quality  Aye.,  Racine,  Wit.,  Dept.  E-40  , 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  catalog  oo  ■ 
Massey-Harris  Hay  Tools. 

I  Name . . .  ■ 

Ple*»«  Print 

Town . R.F.D.. . . .,  P 

j^County . State ...... .  .^J 


Tffi.  SAME  FARM) 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage. 
Every  Budget 


PETZOLD 


Authorized  Distributoi1: 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call 


SORE  MUSCLES 

local  muscular  aches  and  pains  are  quickly  re¬ 
lieved  by  EN-AR-CO  the  miracle  liniment.  Apply 
EN-AR-CO  tp  the  painful  area — its  soothing  effect 
Is  beneficial. 

Ask  for  EN-AR-CO  in  the  yellow  carton  at  any 
drug  store  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 

Try  EN-AR-CO  for  Jtcny  scalp  and  loose  dandruff. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "The  truth  about  the  Hair,*" 
written  by  o  doctor. 

National  Remedy  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


AA  FOR  ACHES 
“OU  AND  PAINS 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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LAST! Strain  Milk  CLEAN 

As  Fast  As  You  Can  Pour  with  the 
ANDERSON  VACUUM  MILK  FILTER 


Operated  from  Milking 
Machine  Vacuum  Line 

Used  with  Any  Good  Milk 
Strainer 

Indicates  the  Presence  of 
Mastitis 

Very  Fast... Strains  10 
gallons  in  15  seconds 

Costs  Little 


SUCTION 
CONNECTS  TO 
VACUUM  LINE 


Rubber 

Caskets 


•  Very  simple  to  use.  Set  an  ordinary  strainer  on  milk  can  with 
filtering  attachment  as  shown.  Pour  milk  in  strainer.  Open  vacuum 
valve  on  filtering  attachment.  Vacuum  draws  milk  through  filter 
discs  into  can  almost  instantly.  Up  to  3  filter  discs  can  be  used. 
No  dirt  or  sediment  can  get  through.  Extra  can  serves  as  vacuum 
reserve  and  catches  overflow  in  case  first  can  is  filled  too  full. 
INSURES  CLEAN  MILK.  SAVES  TIME.  Enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  Health  Officers,  Milk  Inspectors,  etc. 


COMPLETE 

FILTER 

OUTFIT 


10  days  FREE  TRIAL.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of 


MILKERS. ..VACUUM  PUMPS. ..CATTLE  DRINKING  BOWLS 


(FOR  HIGH  QUALITY  1  tT*S  MOOREVEN 


FERTILIZER* LIME  -SEED 
BROADCASTER 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  PEET 

•• 


UP 


MOORE  S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


8WE0ESBOBO  t,  N.  1. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pufiip  has  1,001  year  'round  uses — 
house,  garden,  (arm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  URee  '/t  to  Yz  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  If  Cash  with  Older. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  SO c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  i. 


CRAINE- NATCO  TILE 

Your  Best  Investment 


If  you  value  permanent,  trouble- 
free  service,  you’ll  find  a  Craine- 
Natco  tile  block  silo  the  best  buy 
you  ever  made. 


Each  tile  unit  contains  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  air  cells,  for  better 
insulation.  They’re  unharmed  by 
silage  acids  .  .  .  glazed  for  a  striking 
beauty  that  lasts!  You’ll  get  more 
for  your  silo  dollar,  in  a  Natco. 


CKAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Write  us  your  feeding 
problem.  . .  We’ll  send, 
without  obligation,  details 
on  the  Natco — and  other 
silos  in  the  famous  Crains 
line.  Easy  terms  available . 


Craine,  Inc.,  520  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Pave  your  feed  lot  in  this  easy,  low  cost  way... 


(i  tok^s  little  tim e  ond  little  work  to  build  o  dry,  permanent  feed  lot  of  concrete  mode  with  Lehigh  Cement. 


ML  3  men  and  a  boy  . .  .Q)  in  1  day  . . .  CAN  BUILD  800  SQ.  FT.  OF 
BARNYARD  PAVING  WITH..  ..-g^  62  bags  ot  Lehigh  Cement... 6  cu.  yds.  of  sand 

using  a  concrete  mixer. 


Costs  are  moderate  and  are  quickly  repaid  in 
livestock  gains.  These  Iowa  State  College  com¬ 
parisons  are  just  one  example: 

When  lots  were  muddy,  cattle  on  feed  lost  3.25 
lbs.  per  head  in  26  days. 

When  lots  were  dry,  cattle  gained  2.47  lbs.  per 


head  per  day  ...  or,  approximately,  64  34  lbs: 
in  26  days. 

Ask  your  Lehigh  Dealer  for  further  facts.  He 
will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regarding  this  and  all 
other  concrete  construction  work.  See  him  next 
time  you’re  in  town. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  «  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


LEHIGH 

CEMENTS 


P 


May  20,  1950 

Corn  and  Skimmilk  for  Pigs 

I  have  plenty  of  corn  and  skim¬ 
milk.  How  should  I  use  this  to  feed 
fattening  pigs?  p.  o.  b. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Skimmilk  is  an  excellent  protein 
supplement  to  use  with  corn  for 
growing  and  fattening  pigs.  It  is, 
however,  more  valuable  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  greater  gains  and  growth  if  not 
fed  in  excessive  amounts.  Tests  on 
this  matter  have  shown  that  the  best 
proportion  in  which  to  use  it  is  one 
quart  of  skimmilk  to  each  pound  of 
corn. 

Both  skimmilk  and  corn  are  low  in 
vitamins  and  minerals  and,  for  this 
reason,  pigs  in  dry  lot  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  a  slatted  rack  con¬ 
taining  best  quality,  leafy,  sun 
cured,  alfalfa  hay,  which  is  high  in 
these  materials.  The  uneaten, 
stemmy  part  should  be  removed  daily 
and  can  be  fed  to  dry  cattle  or  young 
stock.  It  is  also  well  to  allow  the 
hogs  free  choice  of  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture.  When  thus 
fed,  allowing  them  all  the  skimmilk 
and  corn  they  will  eat,  daily  gains 
of  up  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  head  can  be  expected.  Used  as 
suggested,  100  pounds  of  skimmilk 
have  on  the  average  a  replacement 
feed  value  of  slightly  over  seven 
pounds  of  high  protein  feed  such  as 
meat  scraps,  and  almost  11  pounds 
of  corn. 

Sheep  Show  at  Eastern 
States  Exposition 

Representatives  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Assn, 
recently  met  with  Charles  A.  Nash, 
general  manager  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  1950  sheep  show.  For  the  past 
two  years,  the  show  has  been  limited 
to  entries  from  New  England  States. 
So  much  interest  has  been  shown, 
and  the  quality  of  the  sheep  has  been 
so  high,  that  more  penning  facilities 
have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Nash  and 
entries  will  be  accepted  from  sheep 
owners  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Six  breeds  will  be 
classified  in  1950  —  Southdowns, 
Shropshires,  Dorsets,  Cheviots. 
Hampshires  and  Suffolks.  An  ex¬ 
hibitor  may  show  not  more  than  two 
breeds,  with  double  entries  permitted 
in  single  classes,  and  one  entry  in 
the  groups.  Sheep  must  be  on  the 
grounds  by  10  a.  m.  of  the  first  day  of 
the  show,  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Sunday,  September  17. 
Space  and  housing  facilities  are  much 
in  demand,  and  sheep  will  be  re¬ 
leased  on  Wednesday  in  order  that 
light  horse  showmen  may  stable 
their  entries  on  the  following  day. 


Twin  Bull  for  Breeding 

I  would  appreciate  a  little  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  twin  bull  with  a  heifer. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  using  a  twin 
bull  for  breeding  purposes?  Will  you 
kindly  state  the  facts?  h.  e.  b. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

When  a  bull  is  co-twinned  with  a 
heifer  calf,  it  is  in  no  way  affected 
sexually.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  physiological  examinations 
and  also  by  later  breeding  tests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  heifer  twin  can 
be  and  frequently  is  sterile.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  physiological  difference, 
which  applies  only  to  cattle,  is  that 
the  male  embryo  sex  organs  develop 
considerably  ahead  of  the  female  sex 
organs.  As  a  consequence,  due  to  the 
close  intrauterine  relationship  of 
these  developing  embryos,  the  male 
gonads  exert  an  inhibiting  influence 
on  the  female  sex  organs,  resulting 
in  their  incomplete  development. 


Soft  Water  for  Milk  Coolers 

We  pay  enough  for  milk  coolers 
for  the  manufacturers  to  line  them 
with  some  durable  material  like 
copper  or  zinc.  One  of  my  neighbors 
used  hard  water  in  his  milk  cooler; 
it  rusted  through,  and  he  had  to  have 
it  relined  while  another  neighbor 
used  water  from  his  pond  and  had 
no  trouble. 

We  gave  the  inside  of  our  cooler 
a  coat  of  paint  every  year  but  still  it 
rusted.  Last  year  we  used  water  from 
the  pond  instead  of  our  well  and  the 
inside  of  the  cooler  did  not  rust.  I 
never  heard  of  the  subject  of  using 
soft  water  in  the  radiator  of  a  gaso¬ 
line  motor,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  as  a  radiator  of  a 
gasoline  engine  sometimes  clogs.  We 
are  trying  it.  w.  H.  c. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
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F.O-B.  Milwaukee) 


Tills, 

Cultivates! 

9  "Plug-ir»"  Attach¬ 
ments  for  Spraying,  Mow 
Ing,  Hilling,  Seeding, 
Bulldozing,  Snow¬ 
plowing,  other 
workl 

«  Also  16"-26" 
tillers  and  powei) 
take-off  modetsl 
•  Write  Dept.  RN-9  for 
folder  and  information., 


MILWAUKEE 


o  O  T  A  R  Y 

TILLERS 


1  sou™  mhwau^^con^ 


Idiaiilllr 

Try  DR.  BARRON’S 

New  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
_ _  ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt  un  * 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief)  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES.  CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  sore,  painful, 
burning  spots  on  soles  of  your  feet — help  support 
WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot  and  body  shocks. 
Also  ease  pressure  on  foot  nerves,  help  relieve 
BACKACHES  and  RHEUMATIC-LIKE  pains  due 
to  weak  arches.  So  light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  In  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from 
HEEL  TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says;  "Wonderful 
■•Jj  Ured,  aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes: 
‘Callouses  have  disappeared  .  .  arches  are  now 
strong  as  ever  .  .  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” 
— T.  S.,  Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY! 
Psy  postman  $1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or 
send  $1.98,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  8IZE 
AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief* 
fHEE— Dr.  Barron’s  extra  "FOOT  HEALTH  AD¬ 
VICE"  sent  free  with  order,  to  help  keep  yam 
feet  healthy.  Order  by  mall  NOW' 

'  ORTHO,  INC.,  DEPT.  5FA 
2700  Broadway,  New  York  25,  N.  Y.@ 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Always  your  own  boss.  1555 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949; 
their  average  $6,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  not  needed  to  start.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  RAWLEIGH  COMPANY, 
Dept.  E-U-RUR,  Freeport,  III 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


and 


MULTIPLY  its  value 
St. Paul 
DUMP  IT 
Modal  f 

COLT-PONY 
MUSTANG-STALLION 


4 


—  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  One* 

ST. PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST  ! 


Division,  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2214 Univ,  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis  1 4,  Minn. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  in. 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 


|  MAKE, 

I 
I 


-MODEL. 


WHEELBASE. 


.BODY  LENGTH. 


My  Name 


Town 


R.F.D. 


State 


RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Query  on  New  Shingle  Roof 

My  house  should  have  a  new  roof; 
it  is  roofed  with  wood  shingles,  quite 
broken  and  twisted,  but  no  leaks  as 
yet.  I  have  had  an  estimate,  $500, 
from  a  roofer,  which  includes  nailing 
down  and  replacing  some  _  wood 
shingles,  and  covering  with  asphalt 
thick  butt  shingles,  210  lb.  per 
square,  three  tab,  and  renewing  or 
repairing  leader  and  gutter  work. 

I  have  looked  at  neighboring 
houses  which  have  had  asphalt 
shingles  laid  over  existing  roofing, 
and  to  my  eye,  they  appear  ragged 
around  the  edges,  and  soft  and  saggy- 
looking  in  spots;  put  on  only  five 
years  ago.  Personally  I  would  like  to 
have  the  existing  wood  shingles  com¬ 
pletely  removed  before  reshingling. 
In  this  case,  does  the  roofer  lay  a 
foundation  roof  of  seasoned  ship-lap, 
tar  paper  or  felt,  and  then  the 
asphalt  shingles?  Should  I  order  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  in  advance? 

I  plan  to  engage  a  supervising 
architect  for  a  few  alterations. 
Shouldn’t  he  furnish  specifications 
for  the  re-roofing?  Does  removing 
the  old  wood  shingles  call  for  a 
lighter-weight  asphalt  shingle  than 
210-lb.  per  square?  s.  T.  L. 

New  York 

You  mention  that  you  plan  to  re¬ 
tain  a  supervising  architect  for  your 
alterations  work.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  your  interests.  A  good,  reli¬ 
able  builder  could  also  do  the  job  to 
your  entire  satisfaction. 

In  the  event  you  do  not  feel  secure 
with  respect  to  the  contractors,  I 
would  suggest  the  following. 

1.  10  in.  by  36  in.  four  tab  210  lb. 
shingles.  The  thick  butt  shingles  have 
a  tendency  for  lifting  in  high  winds 
and  breaking  off.  Any  of  the  well 
advertised  products  will  be  suitable. 

2.  The  old  wood  shingles  should  be 
removed.  Very  probably  the  ship-lap 
roofers  are  in  sound  condition  and  do 
not  need  replacing. 

3.  Cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ship-lap  with  a  30  lb.  asphalt- 
saturated  felt  before  laying  the  asphalt 
shingles. 

The  dealer  supplying  the'  shingles 
should  guarantee  the  service  life  of 
the  material  if  they  are  laid  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer’s  instruc¬ 
tions. 


How  a  Grease  Trap  Works 

Recently  I  read  something  about 
the  installation  of  a  soap  trap  in  a 
home  sewage  system  between  the 
house  and  the  cesspool.  Please  ex¬ 
plain  just  what  is  a  soap  trap  and 
how  it  is  installed.  J.  P.  M. 

New  Jersey 

A  grease  or  soap  trap  is  a  large 
receptacle  through  which  the  waste 
from  sinks  and  lavatories  pass  in 
order  to  separate  the  grease  and 
fatty  globules  from  the  water.  The 
grease  receptor  from  a  dwelling  may 
be  made  of  concrete  with  inside  di¬ 
mensions  of  about  two  feet  wide,  four 
feet  long  and  about  two  feet  six 
inches  deep.  The  inlet  pipe  enters  12 
to  15  inches  above  the  water  line  or 
about  12  inches  below  the  water  line. 
The  submerged  inlet  is  preferred  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  cause  as  much 
turbulence  in  the  layer  of  grease  that 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  outlet  pipe  should  be  submerged 
to  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  receptor. 

In  passing  the  waste  water  of  a 
drainage  system  through  a  large  re¬ 
ceptor,  it  is  possible  for  the  grease  to 
cool  and  separate  itself  to  form  a 
thick  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  water  that  leaves  the  re¬ 
ceptor  enters  a  pipe  near  the  bottom 
where  it  is  free  of  grease.  The  re¬ 
ceptor  is  built  with  a  lid  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  grease  on  top  of  the 
water  when  it  builds  up  to  a  layer 
of  several  inches. 

The  receptor  described  is  called  an 
earth-cool  grease  trap  and  requires 
the  least  amount  of  attention  al¬ 
though  it  involves  considerable  work 
to  construct.  Water  cooled  receptacles 
are  patented,  cast  iron  basins  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  waste  line  within  the 
cellar.  They  have  less  capacity  than 
the  earth-cooled  type,  but  are  very 
satisfactory  for  use  in  dwellings 
where  the  discharge  from  the  waste 
lines  is  not  very  great. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


Do  all  the  good  you  can,  and  make 
but  little  noise  about  it.  —  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Feb.  7,  1850. 


UT,UTY  TRACTOR 


Ready  to  tackle  those  tall  weeds?  You 
can  attach  the  Simplicity  Sickle  Bar 
in  as  little  as  56  seconds  with  Sim¬ 
plicity’s  exclusive,  patented  "Quick- 
Hitch!”  •• '  -  :  .‘4 

Built  for  rugged  every  day  use, 
easy  and  economical  to  run,  light  in 
weight,  a  Simplicity  Utility  Tractor 
does  26  farm  jobs,  frees  your  big 
tractor  for  heavy  field  work.  Effi¬ 
ciently  controlled  4  Speed  Drive  gives 
you  the  right  speed  and  power  for 
every  job.  Sturdy  construction,  sound 
engineering,  versatility,  and  depend¬ 
ability  makes  Simplicity  the  hardest 
working  utility  tractor  on  the  market. 
And  when  you  compare  prices  you’ll 
agree  it’s  the  biggest  value.  See  your 
Simplicity  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


SIMPLICITY  20MNCH 
BRUSH  AND  LOO  SAW  ft 

Fells  trees,  cuts  heavy  under-  t 
.  brush,  saws  eordwood.  Adjust-  * 
\  able  to  horizontal  or  verti-  M 
eal  cutting  position,  . 

NEW  3  H.P.  MODEL  “M” 


a  ujll y  ciiv.ivJocvA  gtaio  dim  j  uluh 

Simplicity  pioneered  features.  Briggs  & 
Stratton  Model  9  engine  gives  the 
Model  ”M”  Tractor  extra  power  farm- 
ers  prefer.  ^*2 19-50’ 

Implements  Extra 


DO  26  FARM  JOBS  FASTER,  EASIER 


with  SIMPLICITY  Tractor  and  Implements 

Cultivating,  Weed  Cutting,  Planting  and 
Seeding,  Plowing,  Disc  Harrowing,  Ferti¬ 
lizing,  Spraying,  Working  up  poultry  runs. 
Lawn  Mowing,  Snow  Plowing,  Belt  Work, 
Hauling,  Bulldozing,  Grading,  Felling 
Trees,  Clearing  Brush,  Sawing  Cordwood, 
Opening  and  Closing  Furrows,  Hilling, 
Weeding,  Mulching,  Rolling  Lawns,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay,  Raking  Hay,  Paint  Spraying, 
Emergency  Power  for  operating  milking 
machines,  generators,  elevators  and  com¬ 
pressors. 

WRITE  DEPT.  F-l  for  free  descriptive  folder  ond 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


NEW  2  H.P.  MODEL  “L” 

A  twin  to  the  ”M”,  designed  for  light¬ 
er  work.  Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  ‘‘NT’ 
Engine.  Patented  "Quick-Hitch”  and 
other  famous  Simplicity  features, 

$1  49.50*  Implements  Extra  ^ 

♦Prices  F.  O.  B.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast 


DEALERS  WANTED 


A  limited  number  of  choice  dealerships 
still  available.  Sign  up  with  Simplicity ! 
Write  today  describing  your  sales  and 
service  facilities. 

^impKcih| 

AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  GARDEN 
TRACTOR  VALUE 

Simplicity  Manufacturing  Company  1 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A, 
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have  your  own 


Any  full  2 -plow  tractor 
will  operate  the  ALL¬ 
CROP.  The  new  Allis- 
C  ha  Inters  WD  Tractor 
provides  the  last  word  in 
harvest  control. 


Seed  can  rightfully  be  spelled  with  s 

dollar  sign  this  year  .  .  .  dollars  you  car 
harvest. 

The  nation-wide  shift  toward  soil-build¬ 
ing  forage  farming  in  1950  will  require  ar 
enormous  quantity  of  seed.  Enough  grass, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  other  legume  seed  is 
needed  to  plant  51  million  acres,  replacing 
soil-depleting  crops^  Present  seed  produc¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  half  sufficient. 


f»  Hydraulic  Header  Lift 
Control*  at  steering 
wheel. 

2*  Auxiliary  Hand 
Clutch  for  stopping 
tractor  without  inter  - 
rupting  power  flow  to 
harvester. 

*Optional  —  Can  be  operated 
by  tractors  having  hydraulic 
pump. 


You  needn’t  be  an  expert  or  an  experi¬ 
enced  certified  seed  grower  to  harvest  these 
valuable  crops,  as  well  as  grains  or  beans,  > 
with  your  home-owned  ALL-CROP  har¬ 
vester.  Its  full-width,  rubber-shielded  bar 
cylinder  cushions  delicate  seeds  to  preserve 
germination.  Quiet  V-belt  drives,  with 
instant  cylinder-speed  control,  oversize 
threshing  rear,  precision  wind  valves,  and 
Air  Blast  Separation,  enable  the  ALL¬ 


CROP  to  harvest  over  100  different  crops. 
They  range  from  feathery  grass  seeds  to 
marble-size  beans. 


Immediate  cash  is  not  your  only  reward 
for  an  ALL-CROP  harvest.  Better  still, 
seed  crops  are  soil-builders.  Your  land  will 
be  mellowed  and  enriched  for  more  produc¬ 
tive  farming  to  come.  See  your  dealer  — 
ask  him. 


■CHALMERS 

VISION  •  MILWAUKEE  I,  U.  S.  A. 


May  20,  1950 


On  the  Farms  of  the  Central 
West 

(Continued  from  Page  442) 
the  sun  and  made  a  heart-stopping 
sight.  These  three  dust  storms,  com¬ 
bined  with  losses  sustained  from  a 
heavy  green  bug  and  red  spider  in¬ 
festation,  have  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  their  wheat  crop  by 
some  farmers,  especially  in  western 
Kansas. 

These  losses  have  been  sufficient  to 
cause  a  revision  of  this  year’s  wheat 
crop  estimate.  The  latest  government 
report  places  the  outlook  for  the 
winter  wheat  crop  at  a  total  of  764 
million  bushels,  representing  a  de¬ 
cline  of  121  million  bushels  from  its 
estimate  as  of  December  1.  Last 
year’s  production  was  901  million 
bushels  of  winter  wheat,  while  the 
average  for  1939-48  was  758  million 
bushels.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
wheat,  though,  due  to  the  425  million 
bushel  carry-over.  The  possible 
spring  wheat  crop  is,  of  course,  still 
to  be  considered  but,  assuming  it 
equals  the  average  for -The  past  10 
year’s  of  around  265  million  bushels, 
then  the  total  wheat  production  for 
this  year  in  the  United  States  can 
still  be  slightly  over  one  billion 
bushels.  If  this  materializes,  it  will 
be  our  seventh  successive  wheat  crop 
to  top  the  billion  bushel  mark.  The 


His  fine  cow  herd  is  headed  by 
Prince  Sunbeam  157th,  whose  calves 
carry  a  uniformity  of  desirable  beef 
type  conformation.  A  yearling  son  of 
this  herd  bull,  Prince  Elmdale,  was 
reserve  champion  at  the  recent 
Southeastern  Kansas  Breeders’  Sale 
in  Iola,  and  sold  for  $685.  The  30 
bulls  consigned  to  this  sale  brought 
an  average  price  of  $417,  while  the 
36  females  averaged  $340.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  the  66  head  was  $72  more 
than  at  last  year’s  sale.  Home  grown 
roughage,  grain  and  pasture  plus 
limited  amounts  of  some  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed  keep  production  costs  at 
a  minimum  on  this  well  managed 
farm. 

It  has  been  found  that  winter 
wheat  makes  an  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep,  provided  it  is  properly  man¬ 
aged  and  not  over-pastured.  Wheat, 
when  pastured  this  way,  stools  out 
better  with  greater  yields.  Kansas 
farmers  and  wheat  growers  are  con¬ 
sequently  using  wheat  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  for  both  breeding  ewes  and 
fattening  lambs.  George  Chi'istensen 
has  a  well  kept  500-acre  farm  near 
Skidmore  which  is  used  primarily  as 
a  Shropshire  sheep  enterprise.  He  has 
found  that  sheep  do  especially  well 
along  with  wheat  farming.  Enough 
sweet  clover  is  grown  to  provide  a 
wintering  roughage  for  the  breeding 
ewes,  and  their  lambs  are  either 
fattened  on  grass  or  fall  finished  on 


This  years’s  spring  pig  crop  promises  to  set  a  new  all  time  high.  Pork  pro¬ 
duction  is  an  important^  part  of  farming  operations  in  the  Central  West. 
These  long  bodied,  prolific  Spotted  Poland  China  brood  sows  have  farrowed 
large  litters  of  thrifty  pigs  on  pasture  in  individual  hog  houses  on  the  160 
acre  Shamrock  Farm  of  Harley  E.  Hyatt  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri. 


all-time  record  total  wheat  crop  of 
one  billion  and  367  million  bushels 
was  made  in  1947.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  development  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  new  hardy  winter  wheat  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  the  widely  grown 
Pawnee,  wheat  losses  this  year  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  they 
are. 

Farming  in  Kansas 

Although  wheat  is  the  predominant 
type  of  farming  in  most  of  Kansas, 
farmers  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State  have  found  that  they  have 
more  security  with  less  effort  by 
fitting  in  some  livestock  production 
with  their  wheat  growing  operations. 
Both  beef  and  dairy  cattle  are  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  the  farming 
picture,  as  well  as  sheep  and  hog 
production.  Take  the  case  of  William 
Coon  near  Columbus  in  Cherokee 
County.  On  his  150-acre  farm  he 
keeps  a  good  herd  of  registered 
Jerseys  as  well  as  some  Angus  cows. 
All  the  cows  are  wintered  on 
lespedeza  hay  and  corn  silage;  the 
Angus  cows  get  only  roughage  and 
pasture,  while  the  milking  Jerseys 
received  some  home  gi'own  corn  plus 
a  small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal. 
The  Angus  calves  are  fattened  and 
sold  locally.  Some  wheat  is  grown  for 
a  cash  crop  in  rotation  with  grain 
and  pasture. 

For  many  years  southeastern 
Kansas  has  been  almost  an  exclusive 
soft  winter  wheat  area,  but  lately 
many  of  these  farmers  are  growing  a 
good  bit  of  hard  winter  wheat.  Paw¬ 
nee  is  the  principal  variety  used  while, 
for  soft  wheat,  Clark  Ann  is  the 
favorite.  The  best  stand  of  wheat  we 
saw  in  southeastern  Kansas  was  on 
the  500-acre  farm  of  Floyd  Johnson, 
also  in  Cherokee  County,  where  both 
soft  and  hard  winter  wheat  is  grown. 
He  finds  that  liberal  applications  of 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer 
pay  off  well  in  increased  yields. 

At  the  Elmdale  Stock  Farm,  near 
Columbus,  Clifford  Goodrich’s  regis¬ 
tered  Angus  cattle  are  paying  out. 


growing  winter  wheat.  Soybeans  are 
fast  becoming  an  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  crop  with  several  farmers  in  this 
area.  Most  of  them  use  an  osage 
orange  hedge  around  their  fields;  it 
not  only  makes  a  stout  fence  but 
likewise  serves  admirably  as  a  wind¬ 
break,  thus  helping  to  prevent  wind 
erosion.  Due  to  the  diversity  of  farm¬ 
ing  which  is  now  being  practiced  by 
almost  all  farmers  in  southeastern 
Kansas,  dust  storms  do  not  originate 
from  their  soil  and,  as  a  result,  the 
farms  are  being  perpetuated  with  in¬ 
creasing  fertility  and  productivity  for 
future  generations. 

[Eds.  —  As  we  go  to  press  a  re¬ 
port  just  received  from  the  South¬ 
west  states  that  the  outlook  for 
wheat  due  to  some  late  general  rains, 
and  consequently  no  more  dust 
storms,  will  probably  substantiate 
our  prediction  of  not  less  than  a  one 
billion  bushel  wheat  crop  for  this 
year. 


Farms  in  Maine  for  Nothing 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
October  31,  1850 

A  law  has  passed  the  Legislature 
of  Maine,  giving  any  man  from  one 
to  two  hundred  acres,  as  he  may  de¬ 
sire  at  the  nominal  price  of  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  payable  in  two  or 
three  years,  in  work  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  a  kind  of  remuneration  of  as 
great  advantage  to  the  purchaser  as 
to  the  State.  The  farmer  must,  how¬ 
ever,  clear  up  a  certain  number  of 
acres  within  a  given  time,  and  erect 
a  house  for  his  residence;  or  in  other 
words  he  must  go  to  work,  improve 
his  farm,  and  make  it  his  home. 
Much  of  that  offered  to  settlers  on 
the  above  conditions  lies  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County. 


Books  give  not  wisdom  where  was 
none  before, 

But  where  some  is,  there  reading 
makes  it  more. 

— Sir  John  Harrington’s  Epigrams. 
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This  BOLENS 
POWER-HO  Special 


offers  MORE  Gardening 

Power-Per  Dollar  ! 

You’ll  work  your  garden  acres  faster, 
easier  ...  get  better  crops  with  less 
effort  and  lower  cost  with  this  2  H.P. 
POWER-HO  Special.  It’s  a  demon  for 
work!  Tops  in  versatility,  too,  with 
“all-season”  work  implements  for 
every  job  from  spring  plowing  to 
snow  plowing.  Check  this  big  value 
at  your  Bolens  Dealer,  or  write  for 
details. 


Address  Dept.  259-5 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Co rp. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  WISCONSIN 


BOLENS  —  World's  Leading 

Garden  Tractor  Since  1919 


The  Standard  for  Over  25  Fears 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks  .and  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
tff  1  jBfta  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 
f==7=j  phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  -»r 
for  4  bushels  seed  ^1.4  •> 

(1  pint)  enough  4  a/\ 
for  2  bushels  seed  l.UU 

(?£  pint)  enough  rn 
for  1  bushel  seed 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


SAVES 

Replanting 


Lett  get  him  out 
of  this  quick!/ 


No, I’m  not  1 

dead,  but  whet1 
is  that  stuff? 


Rotary  Mower 


Powerful  2  H-P  Red  Seal  Continental 
Motor.  Attachments  for 
mowing,  tilling,  power  take¬ 
off,  cultivating  and  spray¬ 
ing.  Lowest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory.  Two  speeds  and 
free  wheeling. Thousands 
in  use.  Rotary  mower  only 
_  $89.  Made  by  men  with  know¬ 
how.  Now  in  -17th  year.  Free  details. 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 5-077  lawn  Avn..  Ottawa.  Kan*. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  .FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  »t  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  63  Tears. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  8. 


by 


PA. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Delco  Water  Systems 

For  Farms  —  Suburban  Homes.  Sales — Service— Parts 
Write  or  Call  for  Information 
UNITED  AUTO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  INC. 

600  Bergen  Ave.,  Bronx  55,  N.  Y.  MEIrose  5-4783 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

At  this  writing,  early  in  May,  very 
little  oats  have  been  drilled  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  The  weather  is  still 
the  big  topic  of  conversation.  We 
have  had  a  very  wet  and  backward 
Spring,  with  so  much  rain  that  many 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  on 
their  fields  at  all.  Some  farmers  are 
only  starting  to  plow  for  oats  and 
some  haven’t  even  started  yet.  Some 
are  through  with  the  plowing  and 
waiting  for  the  ground  to  dry  off,  so 
they  can  disk.  The  season  is  late  in 
every  way.  June  berries  which  are 
usually  out  in  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  last  of  the 
month  have  not  even  bloomed  yet. 

Pastures  are  still  not  nearly ‘as  far 
advanced  as  in  most  years  and  no 
stock  has  been  turned  out  at  this 
writing.  Usually  most  stock  is  out 
here  by  the  first  week  in  May,  but 
not  this  year. 

The  wheat  crop  which  looked  very 
nice  last  Fall  has  been  badly  injured 
by  the  open  winter  and  spring  freez¬ 
ing  and,  while  there  are  many  good 
looking  fields,  there  are  many  others 
that  will  not  make  a  good  crop.  I 
heard  one  farmer  say  yesterday  that 
he  had  the  worst  looking  field  of 
wheat  he  had  had  for  years.  I  hope 
either  that  he  is  wrong  or  that  his 
field  was  the  exception.  I  rather  think 
it  was.  However  I  know  of  one  farm¬ 
er  who  is  harrowing  up  his  wheat 
and  putting  it  in  oats.  This,  of  course, 
is  something  unusual. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  going  to  be  any  great 
shortage  of  wheat,  as  there  are  still 
many  good  looking  fields  but  I  don’t 
believe  there  will  be  the  bumper 
crop  throughout  this  section  that  we 
have  had  in  former  years.  Maybe  we 
have  had  too  much  anyway. 

Young  clover,  last  year’s  seeding,  is 
coming  along  nicely  on  well  drained 
fields  but  is  frozen  out  considerably 
on  fields  that  are  too  flat  or  wet. 
Many  farmers  are  doing  a  lot  of  tile 
draining.  All  the  work  is  being  done 
by  a  ditching  machine  which  operates 
throughout  three  or  four  townships. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
it  is  a  lot  easier  than  digging  by 
hand,  and  possibly  cheaper  too  if 
labor  cost  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Prices  of  grains  are  up  a  little  and 
corn,  which  did  sell  for  55-60  cents 
per  bushel  of  ears,  is  now  bringing 
60  cents  or  more.  Oats  for  feeding  are 
bringing  70  cents  and  seed  oats  are 
$1.00  per  bushel  from  farmers.  The 
mills  are  getting  considerably  more 
than  that  price.  Grass  seed  is  fairly 
high,  especially  timothy  which  is 
bringing  from  $14  to  $19  per  bushel. 
Medium  red  clover  is  $32  to  $38,  al- 
sike  $22  to  $28,  and  Grimm  alfalfa 
around  the  same  price  as  medium 
Red  clover.  Clovers  have  been  much 
higher  in  other  years  but  this  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  highest  prices  for 
timothy  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

Eggs  are  plentiful,  selling  for 
around  35  cents  locally,  with  best 
quality  bringing  considerably  higher 
prices  at  the  egg  auctions.  Heavy 
hens  25  to  27  cents,  and  Leghorns  not 
much  over  20  to  22  cents  at  this 
time. 

Veal  calves  are  still  in  good  de¬ 
mand  with  the  top  quality  calves 
bringing  25  to  30  cents,  poorer  grades 
bringing  as  much  as  10  cents  lower. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  demand  for 
them  and  these  public  auctions  are 
full  of  calves  every  week;  hundreds 
of  them,  but  they  sell  right  along, 
and  the  following  week  there  is  a 
new  supply  with  apparently  just  as 
many  buyers  wanting  them. 

P.  McCullough 


There  is  a  record  entry  of  239  lots 
of  15  broilers  each  in  the  1950  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  con¬ 
test.  Selection  of  the  grand  champion 
and  reserve  champion  lots  of  12- 
week-old  broilers  in  the  contest  will 
take  place  June  17  at  the  Coates ville 
Co-operative  Exchange,  Coatesville. 

The  1950  entry  list  includes  31  re¬ 
gional  contest  entries,  60  senior  class 
and  148  junior  class  entries,  a  grand 
total  of  nearly  3,600  birds.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  •  contest  is  to  develop  a 
new  type  or  existing  type  of  bird  that 
will  show  the  best  quality  and  weight 
at  12  weeks  of  age.  Last  year  207  lots 
were  entered. 

An  auction  of  contest  birds  will 
take  place  Tuesday,  June  20.  Officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Federation,  sponsors  of  the  contest, 
expect  spirited  bidding  in  an  effort  to 
better  the  world  record  price  of  $10 
per  pound  paid  for  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  lot  of  15  broilers  at  the  1949 
Pennsylvania  contest. 


IEO  FEHNEL,  progressive  potato  grower  of  BATH,  PA.,  says: 


" Our  1st  Sheppard  Diesel 
averaged  less  than  a  gallon 
of  IV hi  fuel  per  hour  . . . 
even  in  our  busy  season 


After  operating  his  first  Sheppard 
Diesel  for  a  year,  Leo  Fehnel  is  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  “Diesel’s  the 
Power  .  .  .  Sheppard's  the  Diesel.”  In 
his  own  words:  “I  will  never  boy 
another  gasoline  tractor.”  “In  our 
busy  season  when  we  work  1 3  hours 
a  day  .  .  .  without  a  break  even  for 
refueling  .  .  .  our  fuel  costs  are  less 
than  $1.48  per  day.  That’s  less  than 
we  used  to  pay  for  gasoline  tax 
alone.”  This  progressive  farmer's 
experience  is  no  exception.  You,  too, 
can  cut  tractor  fuel  costs  over  75%. 
Mail  coupon  for  complete  details. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

for  free  illustrated  folder. 


P.  O _ 

R.  P.  D.  3 _ State - 

Include  details  on  a  dealer  franchise  □ 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS,  Hanover,  Pa. 

I  want  to  see  how  a  Sheppard  Diesel  can  cut 
my  fuel  bills  over  75% 


DIESEL’S  THE  POW&R  ...SHEPPARD’S  THE  DIESEL 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made— Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry.  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

NEW  LOWER  PRICE  $345.00 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  Water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  In  the  cellar  —  In 
the'  bam.  The  new  Im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1950  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  tor  6*  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet.  Dept,  h 

.CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conns 


"GLIDER" 

SWEEPRAKES 


—A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE- 

Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to 
pay.  Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to 
meet  farmers'  credit  needs.  Without  obligation 
write  ‘.'for  further  details  to  — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 

310  T  STATE  ST..  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS, 
Serving  New  England.  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this  _ — ■ - " 


Exclusive 
guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here's  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  . 
make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  d 
fers  and  you'll  M 
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Farm  Prices  and  Freight  Rates 

L'  ZEKIEL  LIMMER  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
presents  some  interesting  figures  on  railroad 
freight  rates  and  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  from  1913  to  1950,  with  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  future.  He  points  out  that 
since  the  summer  of  1946,  railroad  freight 
rates  on  agricultural  products  as  well  as  those 
on  non-agricultural  commodities  have  risen 
sharply.  The  rates  on  wheat  are  now  50  per 
cent  above  those  prevailing  on  June  30,  1946, 
on  cotton  44  per  cent,  on  potatoes  51  per  cent, 
cn  citrus  fruit  34  per  cent,  and  on  apples  45 
per  cent.  In  general,  prices  have  been  declin¬ 
ing  while  the  level  of  freight  rates  has  been 
rising.  Further,  it  is  suggested  that  the  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  will  continue  to 
fall  and  that  freight  rates  are  very  likely  to 
continue  to  rise  in  the  immediate  future. 

Comparing  farm  prices  and  freight  rates  of 
the  present  with  those  in  operation  prior  to 
World  War  I,  he  finds  that  the  rates  for  wheat 
are  117  per  cent  above  the  rate  prior  to  World 
War  I  while  prices  are  only  110  per  cent 
higher.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  freight  rates 
are  114  per  cent  higher  and  prices  are  only 
110  per  cent  higher.  Cotton  is  an  outstanding 
exception,  with  freight  rates  only  50  per  cent 
above  rates  prior  to  World  War  I  while  prices 
of  cotton  are  131  per  cent  higher.  In  the  case 
of  apples,  the  relation  between  the  pre-World 
War  I  price  and  pre-World  W%r  I  freight  rates 
is  about  the  same. 

If  the  general  situation  given  above  can  be 
taken  as  accurate,  it  means  that  the  relation 
between  prices  and  rates  will  continue  to 
worsen  for  the  bulk  of  agricultural  tonnage 
moving  by  rail.  Shippers  of  farm  products  will 
be  likely  to  increase  their  efforts  to  reduce 
transportation  costs. 

One  of  the  methods  of  reducing  such  trans¬ 
portation  costs  has  a  particular  bearing  on 
farmers  in  eastern  areas.  Obviously,  one 
method  is  to  ship  to  markets  that  are  nearby. 
This  general  trend  is  apparent  not  only 
throughout  the  country  but  throughout  the 
world,  namely,  a  shift  towards  regional  mar¬ 
keting.  Another  method  of  reducing  shipping 
charges  is  the  greater  utilization  of  lower-cost 
transport  agencies.  This  may  mean  greater 
truck  movement  or  increased  use  of  water 
transportation. 

At  all  events,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
railroads,  these  facts  mean  that  they  will  be 
left  with  shorter  hauls  and  less  net  income, 
otherwise  they  will  be  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  making  further  selective  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  or  suffering  greater  traffic  losses  to 
competitors.  Again,  there  may  be  a  reduction 
in  production  from  less  favored  agricultural 
areas,  all  of  which  would  result  in  reduction 
in  railway  shipments  and  in  earnings  by  the 
carriers.  To  offset  this,  the  carriers  would  be 
impelled  to  request  additional  rate  increases 
on  traffic  or  they  would  be  forced  to  make 
economies  or  increase  the  efficiency  in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Eastern  farmers  can  ponder  over  these 
figures,  and  their  implication,  with  consider¬ 
able  profit. 


National  Dairy  and  Sheffield  Sued 
for  $3,500,000 

THE  milk  price  war  that  was  deliberately 
instigated  by  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
last  October  has  finally  exploded  into  an 
anti-trust  proceeding  brought  by  16  inde¬ 
pendent  milk  companies.  The  plaintiffs,  all  of 
them  in  the  fluid  milk  business  in  New  York 
City,  claim  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Sheffield 
prices  cuts  of  1%  to  2%  cents  a  quart,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  meet  so  as  to  remain 
in  business,  they  have  so  far  sustained  losses 
amounting  to  $1,167,007.  In  addition  to 
Sheffield,  the  defendants  are  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.,  the  parent  company,  and  11 
of  its  subsidiaries,  including  Muller  Dairies, 
General  Ice  Cream  Corp.,  Breakstone  Bros., 
Kraft  Foods  and  Breyer  Ice  Cream  Corp. 

In  the  complaint  filed  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  Southern  District,  the  plaintiffs  charge 
that,  by  selling  fluid  milk  at  an  unreasonably 
low  price  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  drive 
competitors  out  of  business,  and  by  subsi¬ 
dizing  Sheffield’s  and  Muller’s  losses  in  the 
fluid  milk  trade  from  profits  derived  by 
National  Dairy  and  its  other  subsidiaries  from 
the  sale  of  manufactured  products,  milk  and 
otherwise,  the  defendants  are  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  (fair 
trade)  Act,  as  well  as  the  anti-trust  laws.  Be¬ 
sides  seeking  treble  damages  of  $3,501,022,  the 
plaintiffs  ask  that  the  defendants  be  en¬ 
joined  from  selling  fluid  milk  at  prices  claimed 
to  be  fixed  by  the  defendants  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  monopolizing  the  market. 

This  lawsuit  was  instituted  by  the  16  in¬ 
dependent  dealers  after  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  any  action  from  State  Agriculture 
Commissioner  DuMond  on  their  request  for  a 
hearing  to  revoke  Sheffield’s  license.  Although 
their  application  has  been  hanging  fire  for 
seven  months,  the  Commissioner  refused  or 
declined  to  do  anything  about  it;  not  because 
he  could  not,  since  he  has  acted  very  promptly 
on  similar  situations  in  the  past,  but  because 
the  entire  issue  was  too  much  of  a  political 
“hot  poker”  for  him  to  handle. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  matters  have  taken 
the  present  course.  The  independents,  long  the 
butt  of  the  State’s  monopoly-breeding  licens¬ 
ing  laws,  found  themselves  in  an  embarrassing 
position  in  seeking  the  protection  of  those 
same  laws.  Now  they  are  proceeding  in  a  full- 
dress  litigation  which  will,  if  pursued  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  honestly,  bring  to  light  the 
behind-the-scenes,  inter-company  transactions, 
and  also  the  real  reason  why  the  price  cutting 
was  started.  It  may  likewise  reveal  some  very 
interesting  data  on  the  fluid  milk  price  spread. 
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New  Potato  Resists  Scab 

A  NEW  potato  named  Ontario  can  now  be 
**  successfully  grown  on  land  so  polluted 
with  scab  disease  that  other  varieties  are 
practically  worthless.  The  new  variety  is  not. 
entirely  immune  but  where  other  varieties 
develop  great  corky  spots  or  deep  pits,  the 
Ontario  has  only  inconspicuous  thin  scab.  It 
is  therefore  worth  trying  on  soils  where  the 
older  varieties  have  become  badly  infected. 

Aside  from  its  scab  resistance,  however 
Ontario  is  not  a  fancy  potato.  In  competition 
with  modern,  white-skinned  varieties,  like 
Katahdin,  it  is  not  attractive  on  the  market. 
Its  cooking  quality  is  not  in  the  class  with 
the  excellent  Irish  Cobbler  or  the  new  Kenne¬ 
bec.  Its  only  merit  is  that  it  gives  good  yields 
of  fairly  clean  tubers  on  land  where  other 
varieties  have  become  badly  scabbed.  None  of 
the  other  new  varieties  are  as  scab  resistant. 
Ontario  was  developed  and  introduced  in  1946 
by  potato  breeders  at  the  New  York  Station, 
where  they  are  continuing  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  combining  this  scab-resistance  with  a 
more  superior  quality  potato.  It  is  being  grown 
in  a  small  way  ini  several  localities  in  the 
East  and  certified  seed  is  being  produced  in 
limited  amounts. 


Perhaps  the  End  of  All  Weeds 

O  CIENTISTS  have  finally  and  literally  run 
^  weeds  into  the  ground.  Known  as  pre¬ 
emergence  treatment,  the  latest  development 
in  controlling  weeds  with  chemicals  “gets” 
them  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  sprout  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  they  are  well  above 
ground.  After  such  crops  as  corn,  sugar  cane, 
soybeans  and  cotton  are  planted,  the  soil  is 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  chemical  weed 
killer.  The  weeds  are  thus  nipped  in  the  bud 
as  they  push  up  into  the  sprayed  surface. 
Most  crop  seedlings  are  unharmed  because 
their  tender  shoots  are  protected  by  leafy 
shields  or  cotyledons.  Only  a  few  weeds  have 
the  same  protection. 


A  Rotten  Situation 

We  dairymen  who  are  selling  milk  to  Hershey 
Chocolate  Corp.  certainly  have  a  legitimate  com¬ 
plaint  when  we  read  about  Hershey’s  profits  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1950.  While  we  were 
cut  $2.00  a  hundred  on  our  milk,  with  more  likely 
yet  to  come,  Hershey’s  profits  have  doubled  over 
1949.  This  is  a  rotten  situation. 

I  admire  your  editorial  policy  and  your  guts. 

Pennsylvania  -  b.  j 

Not  only  were  the  profits  of  Hershey 
Chocolate  Corp.  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1950  almost  twice  its  profits  for  the  same 
period  in  1949,  hut  the  company’s  profits  for 
the  full  year  of  1949  were  close,  to  double  those 
of  1948. 

Net  profit  of  Hershey  Chocolate  Corp.  for 
1949  amounted  to  $15,481,242,  compared  to  a 
profit  of  $8,003,347  in  1948.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  net  profit  was  $4,496,- 
002,  an  increase  of  $1,952,564  over  the  profit  of 
$2,543,438  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  story  as  was  set  forth 
in  these  columns  in  the  last  issue  about  the 
operations  of  several  other  milk  companies. 
Although  Hershey’s  profits  from  January 
through  March  1950  were  earned  on  14  per 
cent  less  sales,  the  profit  was  77  per  cent 
greater  because  of  “lower  costs  for  materials 
used  in  the  making  of  chocolate.”  (Hershey’s 
own  statement). 

Here,  again,  is  ample  proof  of  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  dairy  farmer’s 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  getting  lower 
and  lower  —  the  absurdly  cheap  price  set  by 
the  government  for  milk  going  into  manufact¬ 
ured  products.  What  more  does  Washington 
need  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice 
and  fairness  of  the  farmer’s  cause? 


What  Farmers  Say 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  April  15  under  the  caption 
of  “Sloth.” 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  I  can  assure  you  we  had  no  “hand¬ 
outs”  from  the  government.  We  depended  on  our 
own  resourcefulness  and  industry.  We  would  not 
have  accepted  a  “handout”  if  it  was  offered  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  sure  that  we  were  success¬ 
ful. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  our  country,  as  I 
see  it,  is  the  army  of  citizens  who  are  urging  and 
urging  pi  ore  and  more  outright  gifts  from  the 
national  treasury,  taking  no  responsibility  them¬ 
selves,  making  no  decisions  and  just  throwing  all 
matters  in  the  lap  of  the  government.  All  this 
stifles  thrift  and  ingenuity,  also  self-respect.  Of 
course,  this  can  lead  to  but  one  end — pauperism. 

New  Jersey  F,  c.  b. 


I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  yester¬ 
day  your  editorial  on  “Sloth,”  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  April  15,  came  up  for  discussion  in  our 
Sunday  school  class  at  the  Freehold  Presbyterian 
Church  here  in  Charlton.  It  was  just  the  finest 
thing  we  had  seen  on  the  subject  in  some  time. 

New  York  w.  b.  t. 


May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial, 
“Sloth  —  Today’s  Greatest  Sin,”  in  the  April  15 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  trust  the  time 
will  come  again  when  governments  shall  have 
fewer  politicians  and  more  genuine  statesmen. 

Pennsylvania  *  a.  w.  e. 

Brevities 

“The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever,  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations.”  —  Psa. 
33:11. 

It  is  a  good  precaution  to  tattoo  the  poultry  and 
then  register  the  number  with  the  State  Police. 
It’s  one  of  the  best  ways  to  nab  chicken  thieves. 

A  handy  way  to  catch  birds  for  culling  is  to 
keep  a  catching  hook  and  a  small  crate  on  the 
feed  carrier  at  feeding  time.  The  poor  layer  eats 
almost  as  much  as  the  good  hen. 

Bees  can  add  an  additional  third  to  lima  bean 
production.  The  increased  yield  of  lima  beans, 
when  pollinated  by  bees,  has  been  shown  by  tests 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station  to  be  as  much  as  30 
per  cent. 

Only  one  dairy  cow  in  50  is  removed  from  the 
herd  because  of  old  age,  yet  on  the  average  25 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  are  taken  out  of  the 
herds  each  year.  Mastitis  is  the  principal  reason 
for  this  high  rate  of  loss. 

Overstocking  pastures  kills  out  the  grass,  and 
consequently  results  in  the  animals  so  pastured 
not  obtaining  enough  nutrients  for  their  body 
needs.  It  takes  at  least  one  acre  of  good  pasture 
to  carry  a  dairy  cow  through  the  summer  season. 
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President  Truman’s  first  1950 
“whistle-stop”  trip  (but  not  the  last) 
to  be  taken  has  been  featured  by 
presidential  pressure  in  favor  of  the 
Brannan  Plan.  Since  not  even  the 
optimistic  Truman  can  believe  the 
plan  has  any  chance  in  this  Congress, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  trying  to  in¬ 
fluence  election  of  an  82nd  Congress 
friendlier  to  the  administration  farm 
program.  Actually,  battle  lines  are 
already  forming  for  next  year  on  the 
price  support  legislative  front.  But, 
aside  from  a  scattering  of  legislators 
still  plumping  for  straight  90  per  cent 
or  100  per  cent  of  parity  supports  and 
a  few  others  favoring  the  return  of 
the  Aiken  sliding-scale  supports, 
only  a  few  on  Capitol  Hill  know 
where  they  want  to  go  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question.  They  do  know  that 
they  want  to  go  somewhere.  .  .away 
from  the  present  program. 

The  Truman  trip  has  been  watched 
with  great  interest  by  leaders  of 
both  parties,  and  the  political  state¬ 
ments  don’t  reveal  any  part  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  them 
are  anxious  to  learn  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  general  public  really 
think  about  the  Brannan  Plan.  The 
Truman  trip  was  counted  on  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  sort  of  clue.  Even  more 
closely  to  be  watched  will  be  the 
election  returns  in  November.  It  may 
be  that  these  will  give  no  hint  as  to 
what  the  public  actually  thinks  of 
the  scheme  but,  if  there  should  be 
clearcut  evidence  of  a  mandate  for 
or  against,  both  parties  want  to  be 
sure  to  catch  the  hint. 

Almost  everybody  has  given  up  on 
the  present  progi*am.  A  farm-bloc 
Senator,  in  an  off-the-record  talk 
with  this  reporter  early  this  month, 
summed  up  the  Congressional  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  Truman 
trip  must  be  viewed.  He  said:  “If 
there  were  no  farm  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  at  all,  the  present  program 
would  probably  get  less  than  10 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  in  the  House. 
The  Brannan  Plan  would  do  no 
better,  maybe  worse.  We  would  take 
a  lot  of  time,  conduct  a  lot  of  hear¬ 
ings,  and  we  would  come  up  with 
something  entirely  new.”  This  Sena¬ 
tor,  from  an  important  midwestern 
farm  State,  has  always  stood  for 
high  price  supports  and  still  does. 
He  was  not  advancing  his  own  view¬ 
point,  but  merely  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  shifting  winds  of  Con¬ 
gressional  opinion.  What  Congress 
appears  to  want  is  a  price  support 
program  that  will  guarantee  the 
farmer  at  least  100  per  cent  of  parity, 
cost  the  taxpayers  not  a  penny,  do  a 
better  job  of  encouraging  soil  con¬ 
servation  than  does  the  present 
method  and,  above  all,  a  program 
that  would  entail  absolutely  no 
Government  regulation  or  dictation. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
such  plan  and  none  will  ever  be 
found;  which  hasn’t  kept  the  law¬ 
makers  from  going  into  all  sorts  of 
schemes.  It  is  a  rare  Congressman 
today  who  isn’t  toying  with  some 
idea  of  his  own.  Most  feel  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
opposed  to  price  supports,  and  they 
also  think  that  their  farmer-con¬ 
stituents  are  far  from  satisfied  with 
present  support  methods. 

Thus  it  happens  that  while  Truman 
was  campaigning  across  the  nation 
for  the  Brannan  Plan,  Congress  was 
very  busy  thinking  about  suggested 
farm  programs — both  old  ideas  and 
new  ones.  One  of  the  projected  plans 
may  have  reached  the  hearing  stage 
by  the  time  this  reaches  print.  An¬ 
other  will  not  have  a  hearing,  but 
only  because  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  the  old  “price  insur¬ 
ance”  scheme  which  was  due  for  an 
airing  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  This  would  involve  pay¬ 
ment  by -farmers  of  a  premium  based 
on  their  production  or  their  acreage 
for  each  farm  product.  But  the  plan 
is  expected  in  the  main  to  provide  an 
answer  for  the  riddle  about  price 
supports  for  perishables.  The  money 
collected  in  these  premiums  would 
make  up  a  fund.  When  prices  on  the 
products  dipped  below  the  support 
level  to  be  set,  the  fund  would  be 
rushed  into  the  breach.  Direct  pay¬ 


ments  to  farmers,  as  in  the  Brannan 
Plan,  would  probably  be  used. 

Pushing  for  hearings  on  this  idea 
were  the  three  top-ranking  Demo¬ 
crats  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Rep.  Harold  Cooley 
(N.  C.),  chairman,  Rep.  Stephen  Pace 
(Ga.)  and  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (Tex.). 
None,  however,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  endorse  the  scheme.  But  all  are 
opposed  to  the  Brannan  Plan,  despite 
activities  in  favor  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  program  last  year.  They  are 
now  searching  somewhat  desperately 
for  something  else. 

The  insurance  measure  was  studied 
exhaustively  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  over  the  last  few  years 
and  it  was  brought  in  by  the  back 
door  on  Capitol  Hill  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  price  support  hearings  covering 
the  last  several  years.  It-  never  won 
much  serious  attention.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  held  that  the  plan  would 
need  several  years  of  high  farm 
prices  to  build  up  a  fund;  otherwise, 
the  first  year  of  low  prices  would 
sink  it.  Since  many  perishables  are 
presently  below  support  levels,  little 
is  expected  to  come  of  the  hearings 
in  spite  of  the  standing  of  those  who 
initiated  the  consideration  of  the 
scheme. 

The  plan  advanced  by  Axel  Beck, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee’s  farm  subcommittee, 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  a 
hearing  at  this  time  if  it  had  been 
advanced  by  a  member  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  As  it  is,  the  Beck  plan  is  ap¬ 
pealing  to  many  legislators.  Beck 
wants  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  food  pro¬ 
cessors  which  they,  in  turn,  would 
pass  directly  along  to  the  consumers. 
These  taxes  would  pay  for  the  price 
support  program  without  dipping  in¬ 
to  the  public  treasury.  When  prices 
are  at  or  above  support  levels  for 
any  length  of  time  and  the  taxes  are 
accumulating,  Beck  -  would  suspend 
the  taxes. 

The  only  thing  certain  at  this 
stage  is  that  in  this  session  Congress 
is  thinking  hard  about  junking  the 
present  price  program  in  favor  of 
something  else.  Nothing  will  be  done 
this  year,  and  the  elections  will  dic¬ 
tate  to  a  large  extent  what  will  be 
done  next  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  recent  Congressional  quotes 
on  the  subject  of  price  supports: 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D.,  Tex.): 
“The  opponents  of  the  Brannan  Plan 
have  failed  to  suggest  a  plan  that  can 
be  considered  one-half  as  good.  .  .” 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Vursell  (R.,  Ill.): 
“The  demand  for  this  bill  has  not 
come  from  the  farmers.  It  came  from 
the  CIO  labor  leaders.  .  .” 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.)  said  that  an  April  23  poll  of 
Minnesota  farmers  showed  that  “63 
per  cent  of  Minnesota  farmers  said 
they  would  like  to  see  it  (the  Brannan 
Plan  for  eggs)  tried  and  26  per  cent 
said  they  were  opposed  to  it.” 

Rep.  Jacob  J.  Javits  (R.,  N.  Y.)  : 
“High  Government  supports  for  farm 
prices  bear  unfairly  on  the  living 
costs  of  city  eonsumers;  they  are  also 
unwise  for  the  farmer  who  does  not 
want  a  reaction  to  set  in  which  may 
swing  the  pendulum  too  far  the 
other  way.” 

Rep.  Henry  O.  Talle  (R.,  Iowa), 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  is 
using  comic  strips  to  push  the 
Brannan  Plan:  “I  am  sure  most  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  medi¬ 
um  than  the  comic  cartoon  for  depict¬ 
ing  the  Truman  administration’s  so- 
called  farm  program.  Unfortunately, 
the  humorous  aspects  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  tragic  if  this  monstrous 
proposal  to  regiment  the  farmers  is 
foisted  upon  the  already  over¬ 
burdened  American  taxpayers.” 

Harry  Lando 


DOUBLE  USE  OF  QUONSETS 
ADDS  TO  FARM  INCOME 


Versatile,  all-steel  buildings  safeguard  crops— 
serve  as  farm  shelters  the  year  around 


ST«*msn 


•  Quonsets  for  crop  storage!  Here  is  one  way  to  add  to 
farm  income.  Use  Quonsets !  Hold  your  crops  for  highest 
prices !  Strong,  sturdy,  durable,  all-steel  Quonsets  provide 
maximum  protection  for  stored  crops  at  a  low  cost  per 
bushel  .  .  .  provide  the  utmost  in  usable  space.  Quonsets 
can  easily  be  partitioned  to  store  more  than  one  crop  at  once. 


dapfable 

ermanenf 


•  Quonsets  for  equipment  storage!  You  have  no  worries 
about  equipment  when  it  is  sheltered  from  wind  and 
weather  in  a  Quonset!  The  versatile  fire-resistant  Quonset 
is  the  best  answer  to  the  general  equipment  storage 
problem  during  off  seasons  .  .  .  eliminates  the  need  for 
an  extra  storage  building. 

Your  best  buy  in  turn  buddings 


•  all-year  usefulness 

•  quick  erection 


Quonset  32 


Quonset  24 


Quonset  40 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co.,  Mechanic  Street,  Amenia,  New  York  •  Shelp  &  Warner,  24  River 
Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York  •  Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York  •  Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin,  Batavia,  New  York  •  August  Feine  & 
Sons,  140  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York  •  New  England  Trawler  Equip.  Co.,  Eastern  Avenue, 
Chelsea,  Mass.  •  Morse  Constr.  Co.,  Kirkland  Avenue,  Clinton,  New  York  •  Profile  Bldg. 
Co.,  261  South  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Workman  Eng.  Co.,  34  Park  Street,  Essex  Jet., 
Vermont  •  Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  71  Water  Street,  Fredonia,  New  York  •  Hartford 
Cement  Co.,  45  Granby  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  •  Island  Dock,  Inc.,  Kingston,  New  York 
•  Waldvogel  Brothers,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  •  Eureka  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Newburgh,  New  York  •  Guest  Brothers.  Muller  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Conn.*  G.  M. 
Owens  and  Sons,  Bronson  Street,  Painted  Post,  New  York  •  Dock  &  Coal  Company, 
29  Clinton,  Plattsburgh,  New  York  •  Rochester  Steel  Prods.  Co.,  1945  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York  •  Maine  Willys  Sales  Co.,  28  Park  Street,  Rockland,  Maine  • 
Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  4615  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York, 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Slran-Sleel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich.  •  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fat  co*t4i4tentC<f 

clean  nul& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  Free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Syill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwartz  Mfg.  Co. 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


DREADED  WORDS 
to  HORSE  OWNERS 

Ringbone !  Splint !  Spavin  !  Experi¬ 
enced  horse  owners  feel  the  horror 
of  these  words.  They  know  simple 
injuries  and  strains  due  to  over-ex¬ 
ertion  can  develop  into  just  such  dis¬ 
abilities  if  neglected.  Help  prevent 
these  dreaded  ailments.  Use  proven 
savoss  at  first  sign  of  trouble. 

World-famous  for  60  years, 
savoss  relieves  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises  and  injuries  that  respond  to 
external  treatment,  savoss  speeds  fresh  blood 
through  stiff,  swollen  muscles.  Removes  toxic 
wastes,  helps  healing.  Works  in  case  after  case 
where  others  fail.  Humane— won’t  blister,  leave 
ugly  scars  or  destroy  hair  roots. 

Superior  savoss  formula  contains  costly  oils 
plus  iodine  for  antiseptic  action,  better  penetra¬ 
tion.  Easy  to  use.  Just  apply  with  brush  given 
with  bottle.  $3. 00. at  your  druggist.  Or  send  to: 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


STOP  BOOKKEEPING  DRUDGERY 


New,  simple,  quick  Farm  Becord  System  for  all 
Farmers.  Send  $1.50  to  SEAMAN  SYSTEM.  Herold 
Building,  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied 


UNIVERSAL’S 
RIGHT  for  Every 
Dairy  Farm  because 

UNIVERSAL 

has  the  only 

COMPLETE 

LINE  OF 

MILKING  MACHINES 


Yes,  UNIVER¬ 
SAL  offers  the 
standard  Calf- 


Nose  Single  and  Double  Long 
Tube  milking  units;  the  Short 
Tube  Type  and  the  handy  Port¬ 
able  Milkers.  There’s  also  the 
UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
PARLOR — completely  automa¬ 
tic  from  milking  to  can  cooling. 
Washing  and  sterilizing  is  auto¬ 
matic,  too. 

So  from  every  dairy  farm — from 
6  cows  on  up— UNIVERSAL’S 
the  choice. 

FREE! 

For  a  description  of  the 
UNIVERSAL  line  send 
for  FREE  Bulletin  HF- 
380.  Write  today. 


UNIVERSAL  MIL 
MACHINE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVES,  INC. 


231  E.  CLARK  STREET.  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 


pttl*** 


BARN  CLEANER 

•  fULlY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-TON  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  "A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

{ENCASED  IN  OIL) 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


BADGER-NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Box  31.  KAUKAUNA.  WIS.  Dept.  R 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


UnadillaSilo  Co.,  Box  C9/Unadiila,  N.Y 


DAIRYMEN:  "Suppl-E-ment"  stops  breeding  failures. 
4  lbs.  $6.40  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Full  Information 
from  MATHEWS  SUPPLEMENTS,  Dept.  R,  20 
Riverside,  Rochester  13,  N.  Y.  Dealers,  salesmen 
write  for  opportunities. 


PATENTS 


Write  tail  lnfornutlOD  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  O.  BEAVERS 

042  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  O.  C. 


STOP  LIFTING  HEAVY  MILK  CANS 


1-33  0001S  MU  DIRECT  FROM  COW 


Water  as  cold  as  water  can  get  spravs  slowly  over 
can  as  milk  is  poured  in.  Cools  it  many  degrees 
instantly.  Strainer  placed  in  milk  can  through 
top  openings.  4-6-8-10-12-14  and  16  can  models. 


WRITE 

TOR  DETAILS  ON 

T-33 

MILK 

REFRIGERATOR 

AND  ON  THE 

20th  Century  System 
of  Milking  Cows 


ZERO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
General  Office  Washington,  Missouri 


May  20,  1950 


"Barn  Meeting ”  in  Northern  N.  Y. 


Northern  New  York  farmers  are 
determined  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
falling  prices.  How  do  they  plan  to 
accomplish  it?  By  arranging  the 
operation  of  their  farms  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  keep  cost  of 
production  to  a  minimum;  by  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  with  their  neighbors 
on  short-cuts  and  labor-saving 
technique  in  farming,  and  by  keeping 
informed  of  the  trend  in  local,  world 
and  international  economics. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
mediums  is  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
This  is  accomplished  through  meet¬ 
ings  arranged  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  farm  bureau  and  extension 
service.  At  these  “barn  meetings,”  so 
called  because  they  are  usually  held 
right  in  the  barn  or  at  some  particu¬ 
lar  point  on  the  farm,  neighboring 
farmers  exchange  ideas  on  farm 
management  and  hear  explanations 
by  service  agents  and  the  farmer 
himself  who  has  installed  some  new 
device. 

One  of  the  outstanding  programs  of 
this  type  was  held  recently  at  the 
farm  of  Donald  Cool,  located  near  the 
village  of  Adams,  in  southern  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  A  total  of  158  farmers 
assembled.  They  were  conducted  on 
a  tour  of  the  farm  property  and  in¬ 
spected  all  of  the  modern  equipment 
in  the  well-managed  dairy  barn. 

Mr.  Cool  has  87  head  of  cattle  in 
his  herd,  including  60  milkers — and 
he  takes  care  of  the  entire  operations 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  assis¬ 
tance  he  receives  before  and  after 
school  hours  from  his  three  young 
sons,  aged  7,  9  and  12  years.  These 
three  small  farmers  are  very  helpful 
around  the  farm  at  chore  time.  Mr. 
Cool  keeps  a  hired  man  during  the 
Spring,  Summer  and  early  Fall  work, 
but  for  about  five  months  during  the 
year  operates  the  dairy  farm  entirely 
alone. 

The  milkers  in  Mr.  Cool’s  purebred 
Holstein  herd  —  from  45  to  50  in  the 
flush  period,  and  from  30  to  35  in 
the  short  season — produce  between 
15  and  25  cans  of  milk  per  day;  an 
exceptionally  good  yield,  and  attri¬ 


buted  to  proper  management  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  care. 

Modern  dairy  farm  equipment  and 
the  latest  in  labor-saving  apparatus 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  easing 
Mr.  Cool’s  burden  on  this  large  farm. 
But  the  farm  operation  is  so  expan¬ 
sive  and  is  done  in  such  a  big  way 
that  it  pays  Mr.  Cool  to  invest  in 
costly  equipment  which,  among  other 
machinery,  includes  a  field  chopper, 
hay  baler,  manure  spreader,  tractor 
and  countless  other  implements. 
Neighboring  farmers  who  visited  Mr. 
Cool’s  farm  during  the  “barn  meet¬ 
ing”  were  particularly  interested  in 
his  smooth -operating  gutter  cleaners. 
He  explained  to  them  that  the  clean¬ 
ers  are  very  successful  and  save 
hours  of  time  and  labor.  With  this 
device  taking  care  of  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  chore  on  most 
farms,  Mr.  Cool  has  adequate  time  to 
devote  to  other  phases  of  farming. 

This  farm  is  owned  by  Mr.  Cool’s 
father-in-law,  Ernest  F.  Bowman, 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  farm¬ 
ers  in  Northern  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Cool  operates  it  as  tenant.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Bowman  conducted'  a 
spacious  farm  near  Evans  Mills,  in 
the  town  of  Leray,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Jefferson  County.  There  he 
specialized  in  raising  potatoes,  ex-v 
panding  his  operations  year  by  year 
until  he  soon  became  the  largest  po¬ 
tato  grower  in  the  region.  Far  and 
wide  he  was  referred  to  as:  “Ernie 
Bowman,  the  Potato  Man.” 

Then  came  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  expansion  of  the  Pine  Camp 
military  reservation  in  1940  and  Mr. 
Bowman’s  farm  was  bought  up  with 
many  others  in  the  area. 

After  selling  his  property  to  the 
government,  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr. 
Cool  moved  their  families  to  Adams, 
where  Mr,  Bowman  purchased  the 
present  farm.  For  a  year  or  two  they 
continued  to  engage  in  potato  rais¬ 
ing,  later  deciding  to  give  up  this 
phase  of  agriculture  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  dairy  herd  and  entering 
into  milk  production  on  a  major 
scale.  B.  W.  Moffett 
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Photo:  Watertown  Daily  Times 
North  Country  Barn  Meeting 


A  total  of  158  farmers  from  various  sections  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
gathered  recently  at  the  farm  of  Donald  Cool,  Adams,  for  what  is  known 
locally  as  a  “barn  meeting At  these  sessions  farmers  exchange  ideas  and 
hear  the  latest  developments  in  modern  farming  technique  explained  by  ex¬ 
tension  service  agents.  In  the  foreground,  left  to  right:  Frank  J.  Newcomb, 
agricultural  engineer;  W.  Oscar  Sellers,  county  agricultural  agent ;  Mr.  Cool, 
and  Preston  T.  Roberts,  assistant  county  agricultural  agent. 


To  Dry  Off  A  Cow 

More  dairymen  are  finding  that  a 
safe  way  to  dry  off  a  cow  is  to  take 
away  all  grain  and  stop  milking  her 
if  she  is  giving  less  than  15  pounds 
of  milk  daily.  In  the  opinion  of  Enos 
J.  Perry,  extension  dairyman  at 
Rutgers  University,  this  method  is 
quickest  and  saves  work.  He  says 
there  is  no  danger  in  doing  this,  be¬ 
cause  the  milk  will  be  reabsorbed  in 
the  blood  stream  even  though  the 
udder  fills  with  milk.  To  prevent  en- 
entrance  of  bacteria,  some  herd 
owners  wash  the  udder  well  after  the 
last  milking,  dry  the  teats  with  a 
clean  soft  cloth  and  dip  them  in 
collodion  to  seal  the  teat  canal. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  a  cow  is 
producing  more  than  15  pounds  a 
day,  she  should  be  milked  once  a  day 
for  a  few  days  before  quitting  en¬ 
tirely,  and  moved  to  other  quarters. 


Silver  Medals  for  Jerseys 

Brampton  Basil’s  Marion,  a  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  E.  Danish  of  Troy, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  production  record 
of  12,162  pounds  milk  and  568 
pounds  butterfat,  which  has  qualified 
her  for  the  Silver  Medal  award  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bramp¬ 
ton  Basil’s  Marion’s  record  was  made 
on  305-day  actual  production,  at  the 
age  of  three  years. 

Another  recent  silver  medal  win¬ 
ner  is  the  Jersey  cow,  Advancer 
Wonder  Inka  of  S.  S.  F.,  owned  by 
Frederick  Lu.chsinger  of  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.;  it  com¬ 
pleted  a  production  record  of  10,184 
pounds  milk  and  563  pounds  butter- 
fat.  This  record  was  made  on  305  day 
actual  production,  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  11  months. 
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DON'T  STARVE  YOUR 
LIVESTOCK  ! 

Feed  Arenel  Mineral  Mix — a  complete  mix 
for  poultry  and  livestock  developed  on  our 
own  farms  for  our  own  use.  A  quality 
product  at  a  fair  price. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ARENEL  FARMS 

SHOEMAKERSVILLE  6,  PENNA. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
CHOICE  YOUNG  FEED  ERS— BER  KSH  I  RE  &  O.I.C. 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  weeks  old  $8.00  each 
8-9  weeks  old  $8.50  each 
10  weeks  extras  $9.25  each 
Carefully  crated  and  selected.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipped  by  Railway  Express  C.  O.  D.  Skipping 
days  Monday  through  Thursday. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Poland-China-Chester  Cross.  Few  Du  roc  cross  6-7 
weeks  $7.50;  7-8  weeks  $8.00;  8-9  weeks  $8.50;  9-10 
weeks  $9.00.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $4.00  each.  Please 
state  second  choice.  Boars  75-125  lbs.  $35.00  each. 
Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Transporta¬ 
tion  "free  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within  reasonable 
distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or 
Money  Order.  Phone  807-5.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


U/nlfpp  V  „Y  **  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
VVdllCr  LUA,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Phone;  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross:  7  to  8  weeks  old  $7.75  ea. ;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $8.50  ea. ;  10  to  II  weeks  old  $11  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 


—  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

Chester  White,  Poland  Chinas  and  Berkshire  Cross: 
7  to  8  wks.  old,  $8.00  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old  $9.00  ea. ; 
9  to  10  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  SHOATS  $12.75  ea. 

Above  prices  include  vaccinations  and  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


Want  to  Buy  Quality  Pigs  ? 

We  know  swine  herds  and  breeders  in  New  York  State. 
Our  association  has  both  registered  and  grade  herds 
listed  for  sale.  Write  for  new  directory  of  pigs  offered 
for  sale.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSN., 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sec-Treas.,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYT0NSV1LLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-  PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  - 

BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS, 
PIGS.  “MORE  POUNDS  FOR  LESS  FEED." 
W00DLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


-Registered  Hampshires- 

FALL  BOARS— Improved  Bloodlines,  Vaccinated  and 
Bangs  Free.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM. 

EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA _ 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  8-10  weeks,  either  sex  $20. 
Inoculation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted.  Leading  bloodlines. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  FALL  SERVICE  BOARS 
EXCELLENT  BLOODLINES.  JOSEPH  JESS. 
LADUE  RD.,  HOLLEY,  N.  Y.  PHONE  2292 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  — 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mad  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R,  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  __ 

-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS— 

HBST 

CHAS.  A  SLATER.  R-4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion  Greatest  sire  In 

the  breed.  Circular.  R 0 X  * V T ,0MnKR F F 9?” 0 

2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MO. 


—  Hereford.  Hogs  — 

orvice  Boars — Open  Gilts— Fall  Pigs  either  sex— un¬ 
dated.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9.  Md. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 

FOR  SALE-  REG.  BERKSHIRE  FALL  BOARS, 
weanling  PIGS.  W.  H,  PRICE,  BARTON.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


WANTED  •  LITTER  OF  COCKER  SPANIELS  OR 
ANY  MONGREL  PUPS.  MILDRED  E  BOWLES 
RT.  117,  SO.  LINCOLN,  MASS.  Tel.  Lincoln  0214 


DADM7D  fAI  I  ICC  Young  grown  females,  also  three 
DUIxUlilk  vULLILl)  month  pups.  Prices  reasonable. 

SAM  STODDART,  BRADFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


TOKALON  KENNELS  sired  Collie  Pups.  Champion 
Bloodlines.  CARLTON  LOOMIS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 

PINSCHER9.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N,  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  AKC  Reg.  Farm  raised.  Priced 
reasonable.  MARK  NORTHROP,  ARKPORT,  N.  Y. 


BEAGLE  FEMALE,  5  months  old  $10:  also  FOX 
TERRIER.  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


-  SHEPHERD  -  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

Cattle  Working  Stock,  Males  $15,  Females  $10. 

O.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Milk  Mix-up  in  New  Jersey 

Because  of  the  increasing  amount 
of  New  York-produced  milk  being 
used  by  dealers  as  Class  I-C  (fluid 
milk  in  Northern  New  Jersey)  under 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  purchased 
frpm  farmers  at  prices  substantially 
lower  than  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Class  I- A  prices,  New  Jersey 
dairymen  have  asked  Secretary 
Brannan  to  suspend  the  Class  I-C 
pricing  provisions  pending  a  hearing 
to  increase  the  I-C  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bargaining  Agency 
has  asked  that  the  10  Northern  New 
Jersey  counties  be  included  under  the 
Federal  Milk  Order. 

Jersey  dairymen  have  much  the 
better  argument.  There  is  no  need 
to  further  complicate  the  Federal 
Order  or  upset  the  State  milk  control 
regulations  in  New  Jersey.  It  would 
be  much  simpler  to  increase  the 
absurdly  low  price  paid  for  all  milk 
going  into  the  I-C  price  bracket.  In 
so  doing,  Jersey  dairymen  would 
not  be  forced  to  face  an  unfair 
competitive  situation,  the  Federal 
Order  blend  price  to  New  York 
dairymen  would  necessarily  be  raised, 
and  North  Jersey  dealers  would  not 
be  pocketing  the  extra  profit  margins 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the 
present  pricing  arrangement. 

Class  I-C  milk  has  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  producers  j 
and  dealers.  Its  pricing,  especially  at  i 
the  present  time,  is  badly  out  of  line 
with  the  actual  market  price  for 
fluid  milk.  The  I-C  market  is  a  good 
consumer  market  and  the  producers, 
both  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
should  have  their  fair  share  of  that 
market. 


From  No.  Addison  Nob 

We  had  another  snowstorm  on 
April  29,  with  the  ground  completely 
covered.  As  of  May  1  Spring  still 
hadn’t  arrived  here.  Very  few  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  plow;  no 
grains  or  gardens  have  been  planted; 
winter  wheat  and  meadows  are  poor; 
grass  hasn’t  started  enough  to  turn 
out  stock,  so  many  farmers  are  still 
buying  hay. 

We  took  a  short  trip  last  week. 
There  is  only  one  difference  between 
taking  a  trip  20  years  ago  or  taking 
a  trip  today.  Then  you  were  sure  to 
find  roads  under  construction;  today 
you  are  sure  to  find  roads  that  should 
be  under  construction.  This  winter 
was  very  hard  on  all  roads,  state 
and  county,  in  this  section.  A  sales¬ 
man  told  us  recently  that  he  had  just 
learned  there  are  still  muddy 
country  roads;  he  had  supposed  that 
all  roads  were  hard-topped.  Perhaps 
it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  tell  our 
citizens  of  some  of  the  hardships  en¬ 
dured  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  visit  the  vari¬ 
ous  livestock  auctions  and  watch  how 
well-run  and  well-managed  most  of 
them  are  with  everything  going  like 
clockwork.  Good  teams  are  selling 
from  $150  to  $200,  heifers  from  $100 
to  $120,  calves  from  $18  to  $30,  goats 
from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  Pigs  are  scarce 
here,  and  none  were  offered  for  sale 
this  week.  mrs.  e.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


FOXES 


WAN  I  ED 


-  iu  but  TuUNU  WILD  RED  FOXES 

JUST  CAUGHT.  WRITE  TO:  IRVIN  ULRICH, 
58  MOHN  ST., _  M0HNT0N,  PENNA 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  ST. 
BERNARDS;  crossbred  SHEPHERD  BERNARDS. 

Wormed  and  distemper  vaccinated.  Reduced  prices. 
Convenient  terms.  Flippy  plan  without  cash. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DETAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  born  low  heel  strikers,  males  $15.00;  females 
$12.00.  Dogs  6  months  old  starting  to  drive  cows  now 
$25.00  each.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 


FllREBREO  COCKEIS  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

N on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Collie  Puppies  from  Champions  Trls — Blues 
Sables.  Four  Studs.  Home  of  only  Collie  Champion  In 

N.  H.  COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  N.  H. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  Purebred,  but  not 
registered.  Males  $30.00:  females  $25.00. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


-  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPY  - . 

One  male;  Six  months.  He  is  a  darling. 

B.  C.  TODD,  FLEISCHMANNS,  NEW  YORK 


Newfoundland  &  Collie  mixed  puppies  6  weeks,  no  pa¬ 
pers.  Black  and  Brown  Mix,  3  male  and  1  female  $10.00 
each.  ROY  LANDIS,  MOHNTON.  PENNSYLVANIA 

-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  _ 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


217  years  of  Milk 
Cooler  experience  has 
taught  us  that  genuine 
Corkboard  is  the  one  best 
insulation  for  years  of 
service  . . .  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  We  use  only  genu¬ 
ine  Corkboard. 


3  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  inside  and  outside 
because  it  adds  years  of  life  to  your 
Cooler. — You  know  what  is  un¬ 
der  the  paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

SEE  YOUR 


4  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop- 
in  type  refrigeration  unit  tested 
at  the  factory,  assuring  you  of  low - 
cost  operation  and  many  years  of 
service. 


Babson 


MILK  COOLER 


1  There  is  always  a  Big 
Block  of  Ice  in  the  Bab¬ 
son  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is  always  cold  and  you  al¬ 
ways  get  quick  cooling. 


Surge  s-y«JJAriT« 

DEALER  ON  HERMETICALLY  SEALED  UNIT 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD S 


Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

HEREFORDS  Turn  Grass  Into  Money. 

COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS. 

LET  US  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  PRICES. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:* POLLED  (Hornless)  Hereford  Bulls 

Also  a  few  heifers  bred  to  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTST0WN,  PENNA. 


Top  registered  Hereford  herd,  accredited,  vigorous  bull, 
4  heifer  yearlings,  4  bred  heifers  at  realistic  prices. 
HARTWELLS  HILL,  WOODBURY,  CONN. 

AYRSHIRES 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Choice  Baby  Heifer  Calves 

Not  registered,  from  our  Wisconsin  artificially  bred, 
big,  strong,  exceptionally  heavy  producers.  Write  as  to 
quantities  wanted  and  availability. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Few  COWS  and  BULLS.  Herd  over  100 
head  in  C.  T.  A.,  Blood  tested,  and  T.  B.  Accredited. 
FISHER  FARMS,  off  New  York-to-Harrisburg  high¬ 
way,  P.  0.  Kutztown,  R.  D.,  Office,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


FEEDER  CATTLE 

Steers  and  Heifers,  “Best  From  the  West. “Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Dairy  Heifers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open  or  Bred.  "The  Best  For  Less.” 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


NICE  SHOWING  PAIR  TWIN  HOLSTEIN  STEERS 
TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  OLD. 

KRUM,  LIBERTY,  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


—  REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE  — 

Yearling  Bulls  For  Sale.  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs 
Certified.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  Three  months  $5.00  each. 
Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25c.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


Flem.  Giants  2  mos.  $5.50  pr.  about  4  lbs.  ea.  6  wks. 
$2.  ea.  Money  back.  R,  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS.  Pedigreed.  $5.00  Pr. 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75e  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO,  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Labs,  institutions,  Drs. :  Quality  stock. 
White  only,  7-22  oz.  (190-500  grams.). 
SNO-WYTE  BREEDERS,  Est.  1924.  NANUET,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 

HEIFERS 

From  3  to  15  Months  Old. 
Excellent  Breeding. 

No  Tuberculosis — No  Abortion 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


GUERNSEYS 

Registered  Heifer  Calves 

Over  40  to  select  from.  One  month  to 
one  year  old.  Bulls  one  month  to  two  years, 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  APRIL  1949 

Dam  made  8529M  434F  Jr2  2x,  12541M  545F  in  305 
days  6  years.  Sire  is  proven  for  both  production  and 
type.  Maternal  grandsire  with  12  AR  daughters  is  son 
of  World  Record  Jr4  and  roll  brother  to  World  Re¬ 
cord  Sr3  3050.  A  choice  individual.  Also  a  few  well 
bred  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Pent.  RN5  313  $.  SLENSTOHE  AKL,  SHHNEn£UI  4,  MO. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  S00  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS:  Real  Dual  Purpose 
Quality  Breeding  Stock.  Light  Service  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Visit  or  write  H.  G.  Abbott,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  BLACK  LiAMBS  For  PETS,  Ewes  $45.00. 

Rams  $35.00.  Sold  by  the  PAIR  or  single  Ram. 
Ewes  to  breed  around  September  $75.00  Rams 
$70.00.  (Five  Ewes  to  (1)  Ram.) 

H.  J.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


PUREBREO  DORSET  RAMS:  FOR  EARLY  LAMB 
PRODUCTION.  Suitable  for  purebred  or  commercial 
flocks.  THERON  S.  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Shropshires:  Reg.  ewes,  yearlings,  lambs,  proven  rams. 

LOEBRIDGE  FARM,  Sperry  Rd„  BETHANY,  CONN. 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25e. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $1.00.  Free  information. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY.  SEAF0RD,  N.  Y. 
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WINS  $50,000 
IN  NATIONAL  CONTEST 


The  country’s  Number  1  prize  cook 
— that’s  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Smafield  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  winner  of  the 
biggest  contest  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  the  United  States.  Competing 
against  America’s  top-ranking 
cooks  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  a 
New  York  hotel,  Mrs.  Smafield 
was  awarded  the  grand  prize  of 
$50,000!  Mrs.  Smafield — who  is  a 
busy  wife  and  mother— says,  “One 
of  the  first  things  I  learned  was 
how  important  good  ingredients 


are.  Take  yeast,  for  instance.  I’ve 
used  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  for  6 
years  because  I  know  what  a  fine, 
lively  yeast  it  is.  It’s  always  fast 
rising  and  I  can  depend  on  it  for 
perfect  success.” 

No  doubt  about  it!  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  is  made  extra  active  to  rise 
extra  fast — made  to  give  you  finest 
results  when  you  bake  at  h&me.  No 
wonder  America’s  prize-winning 
cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
to  all  others. 


FLUFFY,  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in- 

fredients  ...  no  need  to 
isappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised !  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  biscuits 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time  .  .  . 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Dough 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
. . .  then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Avwwyyvwv 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here's  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  6  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pilla 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33«!  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  ,  r 


W  O  O  L 

Beautiful  virgin  wool  Blankets,  Coverlets, 
1  Comforters  and  Batting  made  from  your 
own  wool.  Direct  from  mill  to  you.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Yes, 
we  recard  old  batts. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  2,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1359,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


IRISH  STYLE  TEA 

One  lb.  $1.19  —  Two  lbs.  $2.25.  Box  of  48  tea 
balls  50c  Postpaid.  Cash  or  Money  Order 
GLEN  ERIN  TEA  COMPANY 
41  Humboldt  Street,  Newark  7,  New  Jersey 


enjoy  *  rnrrru  direct  from 

BETTER  VyUHHHjHl  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Pereulator.  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  Tremendous  demand. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GAROENS. 
Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


As  Maytime  Comes  and  Goes 


I’d  like  to  be  a  Maytime  breeze  and  blow  the  dust  about, 

I’d  like  to  be  a  May  time  bird  and  sing  from  morn  till  night, 

I’d  like  to  be  a  Maytime  cloud  and  spill  the  raindrops  out, 

Or  dress  up  like  a  Maytime  flower  in  rose  or  blue  or  white. 

I’d  like  to  be  the  May  time  moon,  or  sparkle  like  the  sun, 

I’d  like  to  be  the  April  brook  that  dances  toward  the  sea  — 

Yet,  come  to  think  about  it  now,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
With  spring  housecleaning  all  caught  up,  I’m  happy  to  be  me! 

New  York  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Ten-to-Teen  Age  Summer  Homework 


That  ten-to-teen  age  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  farm  home  can  turn  its 
hand  to  something  both  useful  and 
creative.  With  summer  vacation  days 
ahead,  “something  to  do  that’s  fun” 
is  bound  to  be  on  the  docket.  Mother 
can  help  both  the  girls  and  herself 
by  being  ready  with  suggestions.  One 
idea  leads  to  another  and  the 
children  are  apt  to  go  from  there  on 
their  own. 

Nancy  and  her  mother  are  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  above.  The  illustration 
here  shows  this  10  year  old  using 
decals  to  decorate  a  plain  ordinary 
side  door  with  a  barren  glass  sur¬ 
face;  in  fact  her  older  sister  got  so 
interested  she  is  doing  the  same  for 
a  hall  chair.  The  decals  cost  very 
little,  and  it  took  about  30  minutes 
to  apply  them  to  the  door’s  surface. 
They  are  simply  moistened  in  clear 
water,  slid  off  the  mounting  paper 
and  then  onto  the  glass.  Nancy 
washed  and  dried  the  panes  well 
ahead  of  time.  Then  she  moved  each 
design  carefully  about  until  she 
found  the  very  spot  where  she 
thought  it  looked  best,  patted  it  dry, 
and  went  onto  another.  It  was  fun, 
she  learned  a  lesson  in  home  deco¬ 
rating,  and  the  door  was  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  before  she  started  to  work. 

Chores  for  children  are  only  right. 
But,  too,  it  is  only  natural  that 
children  will  do  them  more  willingly 
—  a  help  to  all  the  family  —  if  the 
chore  can  be  capped  with  something 
pleasant.  If,  then,  your,  little  girl 
works  in  the  kitchen  garden,  let  her 
have  the  added  fun  of  fresh  flowers 
to  work  with.  This  can  mean  having 
her  own  flower  bed  to  plant  and  raise, 
but  especialy  having  the  right  to  cut 
and  arrange  the  garden  flowers  for 
indoors.  Here  is  an  enterprise/  if 
started  early,  that  can  become  a  use¬ 
ful  art  for  the  rest  of  her  life  besides 
contributing  much  to  any  room  in  the 
house. 

Young  Susan,  10,  pictured  here 
shows  by  her  smile  that  she  loves 
flowers  and  fixing  them  in  a  bowl.  At 
first  she  put  too  many  blooms  in  the 
bowl.  She  will  understand  the 
trouble  with  this  if  she  is  told  that 
flowers  can’t  breathe  any  better, 
crowded  in  a  bowl  or  vase,  than 


Photos:  L.  P.  Bell,  Ariz. 
Nancy,  10  years  old,  gets  wholesome 
fun  and  good  home  decorating  ex¬ 
perience  by  being  allowed  to  arrange 
and  paste  decals  on  a  plain  glass  side 
door.  Her  older  sister  is  dressing  up 
a  hall  chair  in  the  same  way. 


people  can  breathe  in  a  crowded  bus. 
She  soon  learns  also  that  a  few 
blossoms  show  their  own  lovely  out¬ 
line,  colors,  stems  and  leaves  when 
not  crowded;  also  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  drink  more  water  if  the 
bouquet  is  free  rather  than  tight. 
She’ll  be  glad  to  know  that  certain 
ferns  from  the  woods,  or  asparagus 
fern,  serve  to  support  the  flowers; 
likewise  leaves  of  privet  or  lilac. 

It  isn’t  long  before  anybody’s 


Susan,  10,  arranges  flowers  for  the 
house  as  her  special  right  capping 
daily  vacation  chores  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  She  loves  the  flower  job. 

Susan  will  see  what  shape  or  color 
of  container  looks  best  for  certain 
blooms;  also  that  the  arrangement 
lasts  longer  when  the  water  is 
changed  daily.  Her  interest  can  be¬ 
get  care,  and  care  beget  responsi¬ 
bility.  Such  experiences  produce  a 
wholesome  hobby — the  child’s  “fun” 
— and  the  chance  for  delight  in  an 
art  when  she’s  a  grownup. 

Louise  Price  Bell 


To  “An  Admiring  Husband” 

First  Reply  to  “An  Admiring 
Husband”  (April  15  1950,  Woman 
and  Home  pages)  who  told  how  his 
wife  was  a  real  inventor  because  she 
saved  space,  when,  packing  a  suitcase, 
by  putting  a  pair  of  rubbers  onto  a 
pair  of  shoes:  “That  is  something. 
But  that’s  not  all.  When  packing,  I 
fill  the  shoes  inside  the  rubbers  with 
small  items  like  stockings,  hankies, 
little  bottles,  etc.,  etc.  But  I  have  no 
husband  to  admire  me  for  it!  — 
P.  S.  D.,  Widow.” 


Second  Reply:  “The  point  of  the 
‘Admiring  Husband’  is,  to  me, 
that  wives  certainly  enjoy  a  compli¬ 
ment  now  and  then,  especially  if  the 
husbands  don’t  have  to  invent  ex¬ 
cuses  for  them!  After  all,  I  believe, 
most  wives  say  nice  things  to  their 
husbands  right  along,  even  when  the 
menfolk  are  a  bit  chary  of  putting 
their  admiration  into  so  many  words. 
Of  course,  some  husbands  are  apt  to 
think  that  compliments  go  to  wives’ 
heads;  or  that,  if  spaced  good  and  far 
apart,  they  mean  something.  Mebbe 
so.  .  .but,  for  the  long  haul,  a  few 
pretty  words  are  a  pretty  good  in¬ 
vention  any  day.  —  Another  Widow.” 


Time  and  the  American 
Farm  Wife 

By  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Pullen 

The  American  housewife  certainly 

has  experienced  so  many  improvements 

during  the  past  century  that  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  more  and  even 
better  things  are  to  come.  What  the 
year  2050  of  the  atomic  age  will 
bring,  nobody  knows. 

Since  my  own  memory  goes  back 
about  50  years,  I  have  seen  the 
changes  from  Grandmother’s  open 
fireplace  in  the  kitchen  to  today’s 
electric  range.  I  have  also  seen  on 
my  own  place  running  water  replace 
the  well  curb  and  the  old  oaken 
bucket.  I  have  gone  through  from 
leaching  lye  out  of  ashes  and  mak¬ 
ing  soap  (I  remember  the  sore  hands 
from  rub  boards  in  set  tubs)  to  the 
present  detergents  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  so  far  beyond  the  old  wooden 
washtub  on  a  bench.  My  grand¬ 
mother’s  tallow  candles  I  well  re¬ 
member,  also  the  dipping  trick  called 
drawing  candles,  and  many  of  us 
have  lived  through  table  and  hang¬ 
ing  lambs  for  kerosene  and  then  the 
Delco  system.  In  fact,  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  did  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  make  its  way  into  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  Maine. 

Electricity  in  the  farm  home  has 
been  like  magic  in  saving  time  and 
labor.  Yet  the  problem  in  1950  that 
strikes  me  as  so  strange  is  this:  We 
still  hardly  get  time  on  the  farm  to 
sit  down  and  relax.  Why  have  we 
come  so  far  so  fast,  and  yet  have  so 
little  chance  to  enjoy  all  this  time 
we  are  saving  hour  by  hour,  day  by 
day?  It  is  a  real  problem  for  the 
farm  wife.  I  believe  the  reason  for 
it  is  the  present  shorter  working  day 
for  the  so-called  laboring  man  and 
his  ever  rising  wage.  We  women  on 
the  land  find  ourselves  entangled  in 
it.  We  now  do  things  the  hired  man 
used  to  do.  All  this  has  come  heavily 
upon  country  women  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  have  not  been  lured  with  their 
families  to  the  city. 

Consequently  at  all  times  of  need 
we  are  filling  the  inevitable  place 
waiting  for  the  hired  man  who  often 
is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Hoeing, 
haying,  threshing,  cutting  silage,  as 
well  as  a  thousand  other  jobs  out¬ 
doors,  are  using  that  extra  time 
saved  for  us  by  our  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  indoors. 

Nevertheless  this  is  no  complaint. 
The  farm  woman  of  today  is  no  more 
made  of  shilly  shally  stuff  than  her 
grandmother.  Her  present  problems 
simply  are  different. 

Another  50  years  may  see  a  solu¬ 
tion.  When  it  comes,  I  believe  it  will 
be  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
we  clung  to  our  homes,  hung  on  to 
the  land,  and  worked  at  the  problem 
with  no  let-up.  The  American  farm 
wife  does  not  give  up  easy. 


Recipes  for  Spring  Garden 
Stuff 

The  early  garden  products,  rhu¬ 
barb,  lettuce,  radishes,  spring  onions, 
etc.,  can  be  made  into  more  than  fluff 
by  combining  the  right  things. 

Real  Dutch  Lettuce  Dish 

Try  this  genuine  Dutch  recipe  as 
either  a  side  or  main  dish.  To  serve 
six,  use  4  cups  crisp  leaf  lettuce; 
Vs  pound  bacon  or  salt  pork,  finely 
cut;  3  tablespoons  cider  vinegar;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  hot  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes;  3  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced;  12 
radishes;  12  spring  onions;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar. 

Chill  washed  lettuce  in  a  salad 
bowl.  Slowly  fry  bacon  or  salt  pork 
in  skillet  until  crisp.  Remove  crisp 
bacon,  break  it  up,  and  sprinkle  it 
over  crisp  lettuce.  Then  add  vinegar, 
salt  and  sugar  to  bacon  fat  in  skillet. 
Heat  and  pour  this  over  lettuce  and 
bacon,  tossing  lightly.  Carefully  fold 
in  hot  mashed  potatoes  and  hard 
cooked  eggs.  Garnish  with  crisp 
radishes  and  spring  onions.  Serve 
immediately. 

High  Hat  Rhubarb  Cake 

This  upside  down  cake  is  high  hat 
because  it’s  topnotch:  spicy  pink 
rhubarb  crowns  a  tender  crusty  cake. 
Serve  it  warm  and  serve  plenty! 

Use  2  cups  strawberry  rhubarb, 
cup  up;  %  cup  sugar;  1  tablespoon 
enriched  flour;  1  teaspoon  grated 
orange  peel;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder;  %  tea- 
spon  salt;  2  tablespoons  sugar;  Va  cup 
shortening;  1  beaten  egg;  3  table¬ 
spoons  milk;  1  cup  enriched  flour;  2 
tablespoons  orange  juice;  1  table¬ 
spoon  sugar. 

Arrange  rhubarb  in  a  greased  8- 
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Arthur  Godfrey  now  on  CBS  for  Pillsbury 


10:15-10-30  A.M-ES.T  •  EVERY  OTHER  WEEKDAY 
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inch  baking  dish.  Combine  sugar,  the 
tablespoon  of  flour,  orange  peel  and 
cinnamon;  sprinkle  this  over  rhu¬ 
barb.  Sift  dry  ingredients;  cut  in 
shortening  until  mixture  resembles 
coarse  crumbs.  Mix  egg  and  milk; 
add  this  mixture  to  flour  mixture; 
stir  all  just  until  flour  is  moistened 
throughout.  Spread  this  stiff  dough 
over  rhubarb.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
350  degrees  F.  for  25  minutes.  Mix 
orange  juice  and  1  tablespoon  sugar; 
pour  this  over  cake;  continue  bak¬ 
ing  15  minutes.  Turn  finished  cake 
upside  down  on  a  large  plate. 

Jellied  Garden  Vegetable  Loaf 

This  loaf,  with  lime  or  lemon  gela¬ 
tine,  is  pretty  enough  for  your  best 
company,  but  a  nourishing  supper 
dish  for  Spring.  Use  2  packages  lime 
or  lemon  gelatine;  3%  cups  hot 
water;  2  teaspoons  salt;  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice;  cucumber  and  radish 
slices;  1  cup  diced  cucumbers;  1  cup 
sliced  radishes;  1  cup  thinly  sliced 
green  onions. 

Dissolve  gelatine  in  hot  water;  add 
salt  and  lemon  juice.  Divide  this  into 
two  parts;  chill  both  until  partially 
set.  Arrange  a  layer  of  cucumber 
and  radish  slices  in  an  oiled  5y2  by 
10  inch  loaf  pan.  Now,  pour  half  of 
gelatine  into  the  pan  as  a  mold;  chill 
until  firm.  Then  combine  remaining 
gelatine  with  the  rest  of  the  vege¬ 
tables;  fill  mold.  Chill  until  firm.  Un¬ 
mold  onto  crisp  greens  on  a  platter. 
Pass  mayonnaise.  This  serves  eight 
to  10  for  a  party.  For  a  small  family, 
cut  the  recipe  in  half  and  chill  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds.  Molds  may  be  oiled 
with  French  Dressing. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


THE  MAGIC 

CLOTHESLINE  HOLDER 

(Just  what  you’ve  been  waiting  for!) 

Holds  Line  Tight — No  Knots  To  Tie 
Line  Will  Not  Slip — Simple  To 
Release  —  Weather  Resistant 
<£  ■§  Cft  Postpaid 
V  1.0U  (No  C.O.D.’s) 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

CANNON’S,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTLY  FROM  MANUFACTURER  TO  YOU 

Desiree  Martin's  “Fotigere” 

The  lovely  fresh  fragrance  of  fern  grown  in  the  cove 
forests  of  France.  2  oz.  gift  package  $1.25  plus  post¬ 
age.  DESIREE  MARTIN, 

404  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

—CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS— 

Save  that  porch  chair  with  a  new  seat!  Genuine  Cane, 
Ash  Splints,  Fibre  Rush,  Reeds.  Instructions  25e.  FREE 
Price  List.  FOGARTY,  205  River,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


!  FOOT-AID  MFG.  CO.,  DEPARTMENT  NO.  4850 
1  312  E.  COURT  ST.,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

I  Plene  send  me . pair  Nylon  Elastic  Hose.  I'll  pay  postman  $4.00  a  pair,  $2.00 

I  a  '/a  pair,  plua  postage.  (If  cash  accompanies  order,  we  pay  postage.)  If  I  am  not  satisfied 
I  after  7  days  examinatioo,  I'll  return  hose  for  refund  of  purchase  price. 

j  My  calf  measurement  ia . inches;  and  measurement  from  bend  in  back  of  knee  to 

I  bottom  of  my  heel  is _ inebea. 

,  Sami _ ... _ _ _ ... - .............. - - - ............ - 


Mir  u j 


I  Gtj _ _ St»n -  j 

I  _  _ 


Now!  Save  $4  to  $6  a  pair  on 

NYLON  ELASTIC  HOSE 

Special  Sale  of  Very  Slightly  Irregular 
Factory  Rejects  at  Terrific  Reductions 


These  are  fine  quality  Nylon  Elastic  Hose  made  of  Lastex 
with  two-way  stretch.  Very  slight,  practically  unnoticeable 
imperfections  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  classify  them 
top  grade.  However,  there  is  a  money  back  guarantee  that 
you  must  be  completely  satisfied.  Examine  carefully  when 
you  receive  them.  If  not  satisfied,  return  them  and  we 
will  send  your  money  back.  If  you  have ' 
varicose  veins,  aching,  throbbing,  swollen, 
fleshy  or  tired  legs,  these  good-looking 
two-way  stretch  Nylon  Elastic  Stockings 
will  give  you  wonderful  relief.  Sold  singly 
or  in  pairs.  Send  for  yours  today  I 


$ 


00 


2 


e<zc£. 


“I  went  to  the  Grand  National 
Bake  off  at  the  Waldorf,  and 
saw  Phil  Pillsbury  pay  a  girl 
from  Detroit  *50,000  for 
just  one  of  the  recipes  now 
in  this  little  old  bag: 

9  PRIZE  WINNING  RECIPES  NOW  IN  EVERY  BAG 

The  recipe  referred  to  by  Mr.  Godfrey  is  the  first- 
prize  winner  in  the  recent  Pillsbury  Grand  National 
Recipe  and  Baking  Contest  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York.  Recipes  for  all  nine  of  the  top  prize 
winners  are  now  in  all  sacks  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 
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“Who  is  the 
beauty  queen?” 


“Looks  like^ 
Br  a  rich  city  gal 
with  a 

country  complexion! 


“You  fellows  haven’t  been 
to  town  lately.  That’s  Eric 
Hill’s  wife  from  Walnut  Grove 
Farms!” 


May  20,  1950 

New  Needlework ,  New  Dresses,  All  Fitted  to  Summer 


Fairbanks-Morse, 


a  name  worth  remembering 

OIESEI  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  •  PUMPS  •  SCALES 
HOME  WATER  SERVICE  AND  HEATING  EQUIPMENT  *  RAILCARS  •  f  ARM  MACHINERY 


HAT  t  SAG 
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3034 


E-509  —  PANSIES  TAKE  THE  PRIZE  when  crocheted  and  sewn  onto  towels  and  scarfs, 
with  leaves  and  sterns  embroidered,  and  dainty  edging  crocheted  on  ends.  Something  new 
something  delightful;  to  do  or  own.  Pattern  has  five  motifs  from  3  Vi  by  5  to  4  by  10 V,  in 
Complete  instructions.  15c. 

3034  —  SUMMER  SUIT  OR  HEAT  WAVE  FROCK;  either  way  it  is  just  right  for  all 
sorts  of  needs,  indoors  and  out.  Slip  the  bolero  jacket  on  at  a  moment’s  notice;  wear  it  to 
town  or  on  the  porch,  cool  evenings.  Smart,  comfortable,  practical,  in  figured  Diaid  or 
plain  materials.  Sizes  12-20;  36-42.  Size  18,  dress  and  bolero,  5  yds.  35  in  20c!  ’  P 

2007  —  SCALLOPED  HAT  AND  BAG  easy  to  make  for  summer  accessories  in  various 
colors  or  materials  to  add  tailored,  attractive,  inexpensive  matching  or  contrasting  touches 
to  dress  or  suit.  The  hat  (calot)  has  petal-shaped  pieces  adaptable  to  any  head  sile-  comls 
m  one  size  only.  Bag  takes  only  %  yd.  35  in.  Complete  instructions  for  Calot  and  bag  20c 

2"3 COTTON  CHARMER  dress  (or  in  rayons)  with  skirt  growing  from  sloping 
smooth  hip  lines  into  graceful  fullness  in  front.  Square  collar  comDlemrat  E 

summertime  neckline.  Here’s  one  dress  not  to  be  without!  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  334  yds. 

2627  —  LITTLE  PET  PRINCESS  two-piecer  for  the  little  girls’  suntimp  niav 
outdoor  outfit.  Small  edition  ensemble  of  g  suntime  play-or-party 

cute  and  cool  dress,  plus  bolero,  plus  panties. 

All  three  in  this  pattern  in  sizes  2,  4  6  8 
Size  4  dress  and  bolero,  1%  yds.  35  in.; 
panties,  %  yd.  20c. 

E-1218  —  SHEER  LOVELY  STAR-ROSE 
DOILIES  to  crochet  in  filet:  Full-blown  rose 
at  centre  radiates  into  8-point  star,  each  point 
with  slender  trail  of  stem  and  leaves.  Three 
sizes:  21,  16  and  11  inches,  using  No.  20 
cotton.  Complete  instructions.  15c 

NEW  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950 
NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax 
on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  $7c  ) 


I’ll  exchange  named  African  violet 
eaves  for  slips  of  house  plants  or 
woods  plants.  I  collect  trivets  and 
raise  canaries  and  other  birds.  Do 
you?  —  mrs.  f.  h.  m.,  New  York. 


ON  MAIN  STREET? 

t 

You  can  say  that  again!  There  are  thousands 
of  smartly  dressed,  carefully  groomed  women  on  Main  Street' 
today  —  the  farmer’s  modern  wife  and  her  daughters! 

from  a  Modern  Farm  Home! 

And  they  are  just  as  modern  in  their  homes,  too!  With  power 
and  light  from  the  high  line,  running  water,  modern  washing 
machines,  ironers,  hot  water  heaters  and  a  host  of  electrical 
appliances  that  save  their  time,  energy  and  beauty! 

and  now  •••  oceans  off  soft  water! 

Today,  farmers  are  adding  the  final,  perfect  touch  to  their  new 
way  of  living  by  providing  their  families  with  all  the  soft  water 
they  can  use  . . .  for  softer  bath  water,  cleaner  shampoos,  better 
laundry  work,  easier  cleaning  and  tastier  foods! 

$ee  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Water  Softener 

Add  that  final  touch  of  modern  living  to  your 
farm  home — a  Fairbanks-Morse  DeLuxe  or  Auto¬ 
matic  Water  Softener  to  remove  hardness  from 
water!  You’ll  also  enjoy  finger-tip  regeneration 
control,  downflow  operation,  corrosion-resistant 
lining,  salt  reservoir  for  6  regenerations,  and  many 
other  features.  There  is  a  model  for  every  degree 
of  hardness. 

Buy  from  your  friend  and  neighbor  —  your  local  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dealer.  He  pays  taxes  locally.  He  supports  many  com¬ 
munity  projects  that  interest  you.  He  banks  locally,  and  his 
money  is  poured  back  into  projects  that  make  jobs  for  others 
locally.  He  backs  his  products  just  as  Fairbanks-Morse  supports 
him.  If  you  don’t  know  who  in  your  vicinity  sells  Fairbanks- 
Morse  products,  we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you.  Write  Fairbanks, 
Morse  8C  Co.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

I’ll  send  African  violet  leaves,  or 
crochet  patterns,  if  you  send  pattern 
I  want  badly  for  a  round  crocheted 
tablecloth,  72  to  80  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  a  vintage  or  fruit  de¬ 
sign.  —  Mrs.  r.  e.  m.,  New  York. 


1 11  send  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
to  the  first  person  who  sends  me  a 
slip  of  a  red  flowering  maple.  — 
Mrs.  f.  w.  s.,  New  York 


If  you  give  me  a  rooted  seven-  year 
cactus  and  a  Virginia  cowslip,  I’ll 
give  you  what  you  want  if  I  have  it. 
Let’s  write  first.  —  j.  e.,  Penna. 


I’d  like  to  get  red  hardy  phlox,  red 
toned  iris  or  dahlias,  light  pink  and 
red  peonies,  or  glad  bulbs.  What 
hobby  things  do  you  want?  —  e.  s., 
Penna. 


My  glad  bulbs,  canna  or  dahlia 
tubers  are  offered  in  exchange  for 
your  flowering  shrubs  or  perennial 
flowers.  —  Mrs.  e.  a.  y.,  Penna. 


If  you’ll  send  flower  bulbs  (no  iris, 
no  glads,  please),  I’ll  send  pretty 
printed  cotton  patches.  —  Mrs. 
t.  t.  n.,  New  Jersey. 


I  love  pine  trees  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  folks  living  among  them  or 
nearby.  —  Mrs.  c.  van  p.,  New  York. 


Would  someone  on  a  Southern 
Virginia  farm  write  to  a  Northern 
Pennsylvania  farmer’s  wife  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  about  flowers,  fruits,  the 
weather,  etc.?  —  g.  e.  p.,  Penna. 
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PURE  means: 

1.  Energy 
%  Sweetness 

3.  Full  Flavor 

4.  Purity 

5.  700%  Come 
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BABY  $ 
CHICKS 


15.00 


Per 

100 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 


Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 


Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
[THE  BEST  AT  ONE 


TOLMAN 

a  SO  NS,  Inc. 


PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


This  “Ideal  Ameri¬ 
can  Breed”  has 
proven  more  profit¬ 
able  for  both  eggs 
and  meat.  Chicks 
are  healthy,  quick 
growing,  fast  feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Order  your  Featherland  White  Rock 
Chicks  soon.  Full  details  in  our  free 
folder — write  today. 

BOX  R. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


ARSHALLSuI 

ONEY- MAKERS’™"' 

clean 

'Selected  SIsuUhA  ,  fyasim  P\ove*tf 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

Late  Season  Low  Prices  Now 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  years  to  give  maximum 
egg  or  broiler  production  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  Healthy, 
Quick  growing  chicks  from  our 

6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Order  soon.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  BPatt'iJbore.  vt 


TAKE  IT  FROM  ME  .  .  . 

Build  your  foundation  on  Parks 
Rocks.  We’re  big  birds,  terrific 
layers:  Official  B.O.P.  and  Contest 
Records  to  349  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  World’s  Oldest  Strain.  Write 
,  our  boss  today  for  free  catalog. 


Parks’ 


barred  Rocks 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non- Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $24.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Red  Rock  Cross.  14.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  14.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk.  OLD  WH.  LEG.  FLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYB1LL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6  COCOLAMUS.  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  with 
“Atomic  Laying  Power” 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Continual  Culling  is 
Essential 

Small,  underdeveloped,  diseased  or 
low-vitality  birds  stand  a  poor 
chance  for  a  long  life.  There  are 
many  culling  practices,  such  as  cull¬ 
ing  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  year, 
monthly,  weekly,  or  whenever  the 
idea  strikes  the  poultry  raiser.  How¬ 
ever,  since  all  the  culls  do  not  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  at  the  same  time,  it 
seems  logical  that  the  best  practice 
would  be  a  continuous  culling  pro¬ 
gram,  beginning  with  the  chick  or, 
better  yet,  the  egg. 

One  big  advantage  of  such  a  cull¬ 
ing  program  is  that  the  birds  can  be 
placed  on  the  market  at  various 
times  throughout  the  year,  thus 
affording  a  better  chance  for  a  higher 
price  by  preventing  a  surplus  upon 
the  market  at  one  season.  Other  ad¬ 
vantages  are  that  the  better  producers 
have  more  floor  space,  more  room  at 
the  feeders,  and  more  room  on  the 
roosts.  Most  hatcherymen  select  only 
the  larger  eggs  to  hatch  from  and 
obtain  a  larger  number  of  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  that  grow  into  birds 
that  lay  large  eggs.  They  cull  all 
chicks  that  are  small,  deformed, 
crippled,  unthrifty  or  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  of  their  breed  and  variety. 

We  poultry  raisers  must  know  our 
production  costs  in  order  to  operate 
the  enterprise  profitably.  By  keeping 
accurate  records,  it  can  soon  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  or  not  a  poultry 
enterprise  is  on  a  sound  basis  and, 
if  it  is  not,  to  see  how  to  remedy  it. 
When  we  keep  accurate  records,  we 
usually  realize  at  once  the  necessity 
of  a  culling  program. 

A  good  culling  program  includes 
proper  selection  and  taking  out  the 
unfit  at  the  proper  time.  This  is  when 
birds  have  returned  their  greatest  in¬ 
come  and  can  first  be  noticed.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  cull  all  birds  that 
are  molting  or  out  of  production  at 
whatever  time  of  the  year  the  flock 
is  examined.  Most  birds  produce  a 
profit  at  some  time  during  the  year, 
if  only  for  a  short  period.  Therefore, 
culling  out  the  birds  just  ready  to 
lay  would  not  be  practical.  It  is  best 
to  wait  and  check  their  production. 

In  making  selections,  keep  an  eye 
out  for  hens  that  are  unhealthy  or 
unthrifty;  that  have  crow  heads,  long, 
shallow  beaks,  or  small,  shrunken 
eyes;  that  have  shrunken,  pale  combs; 
that  never  lay  long  enough  to  lose 
the  color  from  their  shanks,  beaks 
and  ear  lobes. 

As  we  handle  the  hens  that  we 
suspect  aren’t  laying,  we  either  mar¬ 
ket  or  cook  those  birds  whose  pubic 


spread  is  less  than  two  fingers’ 
width.  From  pinbone  to  keel,  there 
should  be  more  than  three  fingers’ 
spread  in  the  good  layers.  The  vent 
in  a  non-layer  is  small,  dry,  round 
and  yellow  in  color.  In  a  layer,  it  is 
wide  in  spread,  moist,  crescent¬ 
shaped  and  bleached  to  a  white  or 
pale-blue  color. 

We  never  keep  those  birds  that  are 
not  strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  active 
and  busy.  And  we  never  break-up 
any  broody  hens.  The  culls  may  have 
been  good  layers  in  the  past,  but  they 
are  now  out  of  production.  It  will 
take  feed  and  time  to  get  them  back 
into  production  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  never  will  pay  a  profit 
again.  A  bird  shedding  its  feathers 
early  in  the  Summer  is  another  one 
not  likely  to  be  laying. 

The  hen  in  laying  condition  shows 
it  by  her  red,  waxy  comb  and  by  her 
full  soft  abdomen.  Heavy  producers 
have  long,  broad  backs.  They  have 
full  deep  breasts,  and  depth  from  the 
back  to  the  breastbone.  The  head  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body  and 
their  toe  nails  are  short.  Nine  times 
out  of  10  the  long  toe-nailed  birds 
have  the  other  non-layer  character¬ 
istics. 

This  is  the  year  to  cull  out  all  of 
the  old  hens,  unless  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  layers.  By  all  available 
statistics,  hens  drop  at  least  25  per 
cent  in  production  during  their 
second  year.  Most  hens  have  to  rest 
from  six  weeks  at  the  least  to  three 
months  out  of  the  year.  It  has  been 
our  unfortunate  experience  that  old 
hens  always  choose  the  Fall  of  the 
year,  when  eggs  are  bringing  the 
highest  prices,  for  them  to  go  into 
their  annual  molt.  There  is  usually  a 
heavier  death  rate  during  the  hot 
weather  too. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  not  profitable  to 
keep  old  hens  that  are  laying  well. 
When  feed  is  plentiful,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  keep  old  hens  that  lay  well 
and  pay  a  nice  profit  until  nearer 
time  for  the  pullets  to  lay.  Of  course, 
this  all  depends  on  whether  you  have 
plenty  of  room  in  your  laying  house 
for  both;  but  never  leave  your  pullets 
on  range  after  they  have  started  lay¬ 
ing.  If  one  flock  has  to  go  to  make 
room  for  the  other,  it  had  better  be 
the  old  hens.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  crowd 
pullets  and  old  hens  together  in  the 
same  laying  house  or  unit.  Even 
healthy  old  hens  may  be  carriers  of 
some  disease  to  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  become  immune,  especi¬ 
ally  so  with  colds.  It  is  far  better  to 
keep  the  birds  in  separate  laying 
houses,  and  to  keep  them  culled 
often,  if  you  must  keep  the  old 
biddies.  mrs.  o.  c. 


_ 


It  pays  to  watch  the  birds  on  range  and  continuously  cull  out  those  having 
the  characteristics  of  a  poor  layer,  as  well  as  to  cull  out  the  pullets  which 
are  not  growing  well.  This  healthy  flock  of  Rock-Reds  is  on  range  on  the 
100  acre  dairy  farm  of  Ray  Godfrey,  Fairlee,  Orange  County,  Vermont. 


Trespassing  Chickens 

If  your  neighbor  permits  his  chick¬ 
ens  to  come  on  your  premises  and 
destroy  your  garden,  crop,  or  flowers, 
or  if  you  alloiiv  your  fowls  to  cause 
another  similar  annoyance  or  loss, 
the  law  has  remedies  for  the  wrongs 
done.  But  it  is  an  obnoxious  job  to 
take  advantage  of  the  remedes.  One 
is  not  legally  entitled  to  kill  the  un¬ 
invited  little  red  hen,  even  though 
she  is  at  the  time  following  her 
natural  bent  to  scratch  and  peck  at 
his  expense.  Killing  trespassing 
fowls,  whether  by  gun,  rock,  or 
wringing  their  necks,  will  saddle 
liability  on  the  killer  for  their  value 
at  the  suit  of  their  owner. 

You  may  shoo,  and  chase,  and  raise 
a  fuss  with  them,  with  such  vigor 
short  of  physical  injury  or  death  as 
the  necessities  may  require.  If  fowls 
persist  in  their  depredations,  singly 
or  in  flocks,  you  have  a  choice  among 


legal  remedies.  You  may  catch  and 
keep  them  until  their  owner  pays  the 
damage.  You  may  sue  for  damages; 
or  get  a  court  order  requiring  the 
owner  to  keep  them  away. 

In  one  actual  court  case  a  woman 
had  a  poultry  yard  at  the  outskirts 
of  a  small  town,  where  she  kept  350 
chickens.  Her  neighbor  across  the 
street  had  a  barn  stocked  with  grain, 
and  a  vegetable  garden.  The  woman 
allowed  her  fowls  to  cross  the  street 
and  devour  the  grain  and  destroy  the 
garden.  Her  neighbor  sued  her  for 
$600  damages,  and  the  judge  ruled 
that  he  had  a  good  case. 

In  another  case  a  gardener  warned 
a  neighbor  to  keep  her  chickens 
away,  or  he  would  kill  them.  She 
ignored  the  warning.  He  scattered 
poisoned  seed  in  his  garden.  The 
chickens  ate  it  and  died.  The  woman 
sued  for  the  value  of  her  fowls,  and 
the  gardener  had  to  pay. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


DEPENDABLE 


Performance  Means  Money  in  the  Bank 

Over  the  years,  the  Warren  Strain  has  been  im¬ 
proved  to  a  point  where  Warren  Reds  have  set 
new  world's  records.  Only  quality  breeding 
founded  on  a  controlled,  scientific  program  can 
achieve  such  results.  When  you  buy  Warren’S 
chicks,  you  get  full  return  on  your  investment  — 
plus  a  wide  margin  of  profit.  For  high  pro¬ 
duction,  dependable  layability  —  make  sure  you 
start  with  W’arren’s  chicks.  They  pay  best  from 
start  to  finish. 


FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORKS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
F ARMINGD ALE :  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
«,  hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mate. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


CLEAN  UP  YOUR 
POULTRY  HUUSES 
NO  W  with  CARBOLA 


BIGGER  EGG  YIELD 
MORE  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Freedom  from  diseases  means 
healthier  chicks,  more  eggs, 
bigger  profits.  Help  control 
lice  and  mites  by  brushing  or  spraying  Car- 
bola  disinfecting  white  paint  in  Brooder 
Houses.  Dries  white  and  no  peeling  or  blister¬ 
ing.  Disinfects  and  contact  kills  such  germs  as 
Fowl  Cholera,  Poultry  White  Diarrhea.  Car- 
bola  also  kills  flies  —  eliminates  90%  spiders 
and  cobwebs.  Backed  by  laboratory  tests  and 
34  years’  use  by  poultrymen.  Material  costs 
less  than  lc  to  cover  10  square  feet.  To  get 
your  poultry  house  and  other  farm  buildings 
sprayed,  call  your  Certified  Approved  Carbola 
Sprayman. 


For  name  oi  nearest 
Sprayman  or  dealer 
write: 

CARBOLA 

NATURAL  BRIDGE  IfO 
NEW  YORK 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF  CCC 
INSECTICIDES  A  HYLITE 
FAINTS. 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Boxfo  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  Type  White  Unsexed-lOO  Plts.-lOO  Ckls. -100 

Leghorns  &  Br.  Leghorns . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Ass’td.  (St.  Run)  $11-100.  Also  Started  Chicks.  We 
ship  post’pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Cat.  J.  N.  NACE 
POUL.  FM.  &  HATCH.,  Box  R.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42e  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio- II.  S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Tear  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00.  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100.  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Everything  for  chickens,  turkeys. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 


READY  TO  LAY  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS. 
Floor  raised,  vaccinated  for  pox  &  Newcastle,  excellent 
stock.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 
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TRACTOR  SALE 


SAVE 

$1,000 


AVAILABLE  AT  PHILADELPHIA 

s  (See  Below) 


COMPLETE  NEW  2  -  PLOW 
TRACTOR  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF 
THE  JEEP  POWER  UNIT  ALONE! 

Think  of  it!  Here  is  a  complete 
NEW  Empire  Jeep  2-plow  tractor 
including  the  famous  JEEP  engine 
at  the  price  of  the  power  unit 
alone.  This  tractor’s  regular  price 
was  approximately  $1700.  This 
tractor  uses  standard  parts  and  as¬ 
semblies  (in  stock)  so  replacement 
parts  are  definitely  available. 
There  is  no  “catch”  to  this  offer. 
You  actually  save  $1000! 

USES 

•  Ordinary  2  -  plow  operation 
(discing,  harrowing,  spraying, 
dusting,  plowing,  chiseling, 
cultivating,  land  leveling,  list¬ 
ing,  scraper). 

•  Auxiliary  tractor  (emergency 
or  seasonal  work  easily  accom¬ 
plished).  Haying  service. 

•  Portable  power  unit  for  pumps, 
sprinkler  systems,  feed  mills, 
welders,  generators,  saws,  etc. 

This  offering  is  strictly  subject  to 
prior  sale.  Tractors  may  be  in¬ 
spected  at  Empire  Tractor  Corp. 
plant,  3730  Main  St.,  Philadelphia 
(Ph.  Ivyridge  2-1864  —  contact 
Mr.  Burkhardt  or  Mr.  Rieke).  Or 
for  further  details  write: 

BERNSTEIN  BROTHERS 

Pueblo,  Colorado 


f - SPECIFICATIONS - 


ENGINE:  Famous  fuel-saving  Willys 
“Jeep”  engine,  3%  x  4%.  Displace¬ 
ment  134.2  cu.  in. 

HORSEPOWER:  Maximum  HP  —  60. 
Maximum  belt  HP — 40  at  2000  RPM. 
Rated  drawbar  HP  —  25. 

CAPACITY:  Two  12-inch  plow  ca¬ 
pacity. 

GOVERNOR:  Variable  speed,  regu¬ 
lation  from  600  to  2600  RPM. 

LUBRICATION:  Forced  feed  gear 
pump. 

TRANSFER  CASE:  Low  and  high 
gear,  giving  6  speeds  forward  and 
2  reverse. 

TRANSMISSION:  Sliding  gear,  3 

speeds  forward  and  1  reverse. 

TRANSMISSION  SPEEDS:  6  speeds 
forward,  ranging  from  1.52  to  10.45 
MPH.  2214  MPH  for  highway. 

POWER  TAKE-OFF:  Belt  pulley  at 
rear  with  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse.  - 

BRAKES:  Individual  clutch  type. 

TIRES:  Front  5.50x16.  Rear  9x24. 
Adjustable  tread  50  inches  to  58 
inches. 

EQUIPMENT:  Single  plate  drive  type 
clutch;  cooling  system;  6-volt 
ignition;  fuel  tank;  propeller  shaft; 
transfer  case;  oil  filter;  generator; 
starter;  carburetor;  hydraulic  seat; 
lights,  front  and  rear;  oil  bath  air 
cleaner;  muffler;  differential;  less 
battery. 

FINAL  DRIVE:  Roller  chain  in  sealed 
case. 

WEIGHT:  About  2400  lbs. 

OVERALL  DIMENSIONS:  123"  long. 
61"  wide,  including  drawbar  and 
pulley.  Wheelbase  7614". 

The  price  is  $695,  F.O.B.  Philadelphia. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  463. 


HONEY :  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York's  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound 
can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York, _ 

HONEY:  Wnite,  5  pounds  $1.35;  dark  $1.10.  Post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St., 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y,  _ 

PUKE  Vermont  maple  products  prepaid  third  zone: 

First  Quality  syrup,  hot  packed,  felt-filtered  gallon 
$5.60;  %  gallon  $3  00.  Soft  sugar  5-lb.  pail  $4.50; 
10-lb.  $8.50;  2  oz.  cakes  one  pound  $1.20;  two 
pounds  $2.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  D. 
Leavitt  and  Sons,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 

CLOVER  Honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45;  six  pails  $7.00; 

prepaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $8.00  F.  O.  B.  John 
Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ - 

ORDER  now:  One  pound  of  fine  quality  homemade 
rock  candy  figures,  for  only  $1.00  plus  post.  (C.O.D.) 
only.  Send  card  or  letter  (no  money)  to  Roy  Quinn, 
140  Sumpwams  Ave.,  Babylon,  N,  Y,  _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  fine  quality,  $5.50 
gallon  delivered.  Quart  $1.50.  Maple  syrup  $1.00 
pound.  Maple  butternut  fudge  $1.50.  M.  L.  Piper, 
So.  Royalton.  Vermont.  _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  cafe;  unwed  mothers  csiss 
kept  confidential. 


Produce  mosf  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,-- prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


I 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 

912  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 
Name _ 


Address- 


WANTED:  Boarders  Plain  country  hoard  and  simple 
living:  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Adults  $20; 
couple  $35,  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center  Maine. 
BOY  19,  desires  rest  on  farm  plus  light  work  near 
New  York  City.  BOX  3406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPENING  May  27  Ye  Olde  Happy  Acres  Guest 
Farm  and  restaurant.  Special  rates.  Route  55, 
Poughquag,  New  York. _ 

ROOM  and  board,  single  man  or  couple  liking 
children.  Country.  Private  family.  Improvements. 
Man  can  help  outside  if  so  desiring.  Mrs.  Harold 
Garritt,  Cragsmoor,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE.  Jewish,  boys  10  and  6,  want  farm  board, 

July  15  to  August  15.  Anywhere,  any  style  cooking. 
Barkow,  1747  E.  5th  St.,  Brooklyn  23,  N,  Y. _ 

FREE  home,  board  and  care  for  baby  or  small  child, 
(girl  preferred),  by  young  Christian  couple  on  large 
farm.  Best  of  references.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Turner  Route 
2,  Groveland,  N.  Y. 

"BASIC  Villa  Farm”  open  to  adults  only.  All  con¬ 

veniences,  homelike.  Excellent  meals  and  beds. 
Transportation  to  churches.  $22  and  up.  Telephone 
Greenville  5-4346.  Helen  Ditges,  Freehold,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Elderly  people  to  board.  Television. 

Reasonable.  Vi  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  rooms  and  board  on  modern  farm,  all 

own  products;  open  year  around.  Fishing  and  swim¬ 
ming  on  premises;  50  miles  New  York.  Mrs.  Anne 
Lutz,  Brae  Head  Farm,  Schooley's  Mt.,  N.  J. 
Phone:  Haekettstown  726.  _ 

1-2  GERMAN  Women  want  farm  board  near  New  York. 

Reasonable.  Kelch,  62  West  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  Wanted:  500  tons  for  our  herds  of  dairy  cows. 

Must  be  top  quality.  Alfalfa,  clover  mixed,  and 
alfalfa  mixed.  Quote  delivered  prices.  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms.  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  Sale:  2-row  Iron-Age  Do-Mor  transplanter, 

slightly  used,  excellent  condition.  Trunlan  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  211-3- 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00,  queens  in¬ 
cluded.  Booked  up  until  May  15th.  Customers  report 
up  to  17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in  1949. 
Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

F-30  FARMALL  on  rubber  with  shovel  $800.  G.L.F. 

Four  can  cooler  $150.  Hugh  Van  Orden.  Rt.  1, 
Catskill,  N,  Y. _ 

WESTINGHOUSE  stand-by  electric  plant,  25  KVA 
with  control  panels  and  switches,  C.  Y.  DeLong, 
Fleetwood,  Pa. _ 

GOOD  opportunity  to  take  over  personally  con¬ 
ducted  small  store  business  upstate.  Steady  year 
round.  Fully  stocked.  BOX  3426,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Electric  motor  5  or  7%  horsepower,  re- 
pulsion-induction,  single  phase.  Give  condition  and 
price.  BOX  3435,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Second  hand  Elgin  street  sweeper,  serial 
number  104B.  Three  cubic  yard  capacity.  New  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  new  dust  shields  and  new  runners.  Can  be 
seen  at  Town  Garage.  Town  of  Mamaroneck,  West- 
chester  County,  New  York. _ 

SEVERAL  Liberty  root  ■  beer  barrels  and  carbonators. 

Bargain.  See  N.  D.  Jennings,  Palisades  Amuse- 
ment  Park,  Palisades,  New  Jersey. _ 

MYERS  Bulldozer  Shallowell  Pump  almost  new.  com¬ 
plete  2  HP  El.  motor  single  phase  28  gallbns  per 
minute  69  lb.  pressure  F.  Schager,  Syosset,  N.  Y., 
or  Garden  City  7-3438  from  9  to  i. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  white  enamel  Servel  Kerosene  re¬ 
frigerator,  10  eu.  ft.,  in  perfect  condition.  Milton 
Jones,  West  Coxsackie,  New  York. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS 
PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stops  down  draft — explosions.  Saves  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington,  Massachusetts 


News  From  New  Jersey 

An  estimated  attendance  of  almost 
6,000  people  witnessed  a  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  face-lifting  program  on  the 
J.  Percy  VanZandt  farm  at  Blawen- 
burg  on  May  6.  The  event  included  the 
construction  of  a  pond,  terraces  and 
fences,  both  living  and  wire;  the 
planting  of  forest  seedlings  and  the 
conversion  of  brush  into  stable 
litter.  The  program  started  early  in 
the  day  and  by  five  p.  m.  practically 
all  the  practices,  which  would  ordin¬ 
arily  take  a  period  of  three  to  five 
years  on  the  average  farm,  were 
completed.  Three  bulldozers  and  a 
carryall  made  the  .6  acre  pond  with 
10  feet  of  depth  in  the  deep  end  and 
a  300  foot  dam,  to  be  used  primarily 
for  fire  protection.  A  post  hole  digger 
was  used  to  set  cedar  posts  for  the 
wire  fence  on  three  sides  of  the  pond 
to  keep  stock  from  ruining  the  banks. 
A  living  multiflora  hedge  1,000  feet 
long  was  planted  on  another  side. 
While  this  construction  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  visitors, 
different  systems  of  plowing  were 
being  used  to  construct  two  1,900  foot 
terraces  and  one  1,600  foot  terrace 
to  take  care  of  the  runoff  on  the 
large  area  of  the  farm  which  is  being 
used  for  crop  production.  Large  com¬ 
mercial  lime  and  fertilizer  spreaders 
were  demonstrated  on  the  contour 
strips.  For  woodlot  improvement  mea¬ 
sures,  a  wood  chipper  quickly  con¬ 
verted  cull  brush  and  small  limbs 
into  a  form  of  shaving  litter  recom¬ 
mended  for  dairy  barns  and  poultry 
houses.  A  mechanical  tree  planter 
planted  4,000  locust,  white  pine  and 
larch  seedlings  on  an  area  deemed 
best  suited  to  tree  and  fence  post 
production.  A  troop  of  boy  scouts 
planted  the  gullied  area  which  was 
not  accessible  to  tractor  and  mechani¬ 
cal  planter. 


Northwest  Jersey  fruit  growers 
saw  four  new  types  of  sprayers  used 
for  low-volume,  high-concentration 
methods  of  applying  spray  material 
at  a  demonstration  in  the  Russell 
Marlatt  Orchard  at  Port  Murray  in 
Warren  County  early  this  month.  The 
event,  conducted  by  Fred  Lorenzo, 
Warren  County  Agent,  started  with 
the  demonstration  of  the  orchard 
equipment  and  concluded  with  a 
meeting  in  the-  packing  house  ad¬ 
dressed  by  A.  J.  Farley,  State  fruit 
specialist,  and  Dr.  Bryley  Driggers 
of  the  Entomology  Department  of 
Rutgers  University  on  spray  prob¬ 
lems.  Growers  are  showing  a  lot  of 
interest  in  this  method  of  applying 
insecticides  and  fungicides  with  less 
water,  thereby  speeding  up  the  job. 
Farley  cited  figures  to  show  that  the 
speedier  methods  of  application  did 
not  actually  result  in  lower  costs  but 
the  prime  advantage  was  the  ability 
to  cover  the  orchard  in  the  limited 
time  the  weather  usually  provided. 
This,  he  pointed  out,  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  since  timeliness  fre¬ 
quently  means  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  or  failure  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insect  and  disease  pests.  An¬ 
other  similar  regional  meeting  will 
be  held  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  according  to  the  County  Agents 
involved. 


“Shaving  costs  in  rearing  pullets” 
was  the  theme  of  a  talk  by  John 
Vandervort,  one  of  the  three  guest 
speakers  at  the  Hunterdon  Pullet 
Rearing  Institute  held  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction  last  month.  The  speaker 
suggested  the  following  ways  of 
saving  money  in  raising  the  pullet 
crop:  1 — Good  range;  2 — Higher  per¬ 
centage  of  grain  in  the  growing 
ration;  3 — Changing  grain  formula  to 
take  advantage  of  cost  of  ingredients; 
4 — Using  some  pellets  in  place  of 
mash;  5 — Feeding  starter  in  trays  in¬ 
stead  of  hoppers;  and  6 — Using  range 
nests  to  save  early  laid  eggs.  Mr. 
Vandervort  estimated  that  good 
range  will  save  probably  15  per  cent 
in  the  feed  costs  of  growing  a  pullet 
if  mash  is  restricted.  By  the  use  of 
a  good  grass  clover  range,  most  of 
the  saving  comes  about  through  the 
use  of  a  lower  cost  ration  since  grass 
and  clover  carry  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  priced  ingredients  in  the  usual 
growing  ration.  A  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration  is  needed  only  during  the 
period  that  it  takes  to  produce  the 
first  pound  of  weight.  From  one 
pound  to  two  pounds  an  18  per  cent 
will  do  and  from  two  to  three  pounds 
a  16  per  cent  ration. 


Although  2,4-D  as  a  weed  killer  is 
not  recommended  for  spraying  alfalfa 
because  of  the  probability  of  injury, 
Peter  Bagat  of  Califon,  Hunterdon 
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County,  found  that  it  saved  his  new 
seeding  made  last  Spring  with  oats  as 
a  nurse  crop.  He  reports  that,  when 
the  oats  were  five  inches  tall,  mus¬ 
tard  was  so  thick  in  the  field  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  new 
alfalfa  seeding  surviving.  He  there¬ 
fore  took  a  chance  on  spraying  and 
used  the  ester  form  of  2,4-D  to  kill 
the  mustard.  The  alfalfa  came 
through  100  per  cent.  His  explanation 
is  that  the  mustard  probably  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  young  alfalfa 
seedlings  and  protected  them  from  a 
direct  contact  with  a  2,4-D  spray. 


The  cold  wet  Spring  has  retarded 
farm  work  over  the  entire  Garden 
State.  Fruit  growers  find  that  the 
season  is  about  three  weeks  behind 
last  year.  Although  the  1949  season 
was  ahead  of  normal,  this  year  is 
exceptionally  late.  Only  a  little  over 
half  of  the  oat  acreage  was  planted 
during  the  favorable  period  in  mid- 
April.  The  balance  was  not  in  by 
early  May  and  indications  are  that 
much  of  this  unplanted  acreage  will 
be  devoted  to  corn  or  soybeans.  The 
slow  season  has  kept  the  herds  off 
pasture  and  has  required  a  longer 
barn  feeding  period.  The  weather  has 
also  held  up  the  marketing  of  early 
spring  truck  crops  in  South  Jersey. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D, 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SEQUINS  SKULL  CAP 


Ever  popular  for 
afternoon,  evening, 
or  church  wear. 
Ideal  for  graduate 
or  bride  in  white 
or  silver.  Wear 
black  or  colored  to 
match  suit  or  even¬ 
ing  gown.  Guaran¬ 
teed  better  made 
than  can  be  bought 
elsewhere. 

Silver  or  gold. $5.00 
TYvo- toned . . .  .$5.50 
Allother  colors.$3.09 
Send  check  or 
money  order  to: 

.  Harold  Cummings 


North  Road/  Jefferson,  N.  Y, 


ELASTIC  HOSE 


Irregulars 

Skin  Tone  Invisible 
2  -  WAY  STRETCH 


Very  sheer  and  durable  *9  CA  __ 
Nylon  Elastic  Hose  e«* 

Small,  Medium  and  Large. 
Guaranteed!  Mail  Orders 
—  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

D.  SOROKIN 

204-x  S.  fifh  SI.  Philo.  T,  Pa. 

Est.  1924  —  Largest 
Elastic  Hose  Outlet 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service.  Room  5C.  25  N.  George,  York.  Pa. 


-  CHAIR  CANE  - 

Finefine  $3.00.  Fine  $'.25.  Medium  $3.75.  Common 
$4.25  hank.  Flat  and  Flat  oval  reeds  $1.75  pound. 
Postpaid.  GO  -  CART  SHOP, 

I  SEARS  COURT.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  DRESS  SHOES  AGAINST  UN¬ 
EXPECTED  RAIN  AND  WATER.  RAIN  OR  SUN¬ 
SHINE,  ALWAYS  A  FINE  SHINE.  POSTPAID  $1.00. 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
IRSA,  22  ORANGE  AVE.,  IRVINGTON,  N.  J. 
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by  Johns-Manville, 


•  This  seal  tells  you  that  we  have 
combined  our  reputation  for  high 
quality  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship  with  the  reliability  of  the 
best  known  name  in  roofing  and 
siding.  We  have  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Johns-Manville  to  be¬ 
come  their  Certified  Home  Im¬ 
provement  Contractor  for  this 
area.  This  means  that  we  have 
the  endorsement  of  this  nationally 
known  company  and  can  join  our 
name  with  theirs  in  the  following 
code  of  ethics: 

1.  To  stand  back  of  all  claims  and 
promises. 

2.  To  furnish  only  genuine 
Johns-Manville  materials,  ap¬ 
plied  in  strict  accordance  with 
specifications  approved  by 
Johns-Manville. 

3.  To  charge  only  a  fair  and 
equitable  price  for  all  labor 
and  materials. 

When  your  doorbell  is  rung  by  a 
Roofing  and  Siding  Representa¬ 
tive,  make  sure  he  has  the  dated 
identification  card  showing  Johns- 
Manville’s  seal  of  certification. 
It’s  your  assurance  of  Reliability, 
Quality  Workmanship,  and  Fair 
Dealing. 


H.  A.  Hamilton  &  Son 
1003  Court  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


TEL.  4-9265 


Johns-Manville 

ROOFING  and  SIDING 


BIGGER  BROILER  PROFITS 

Your*  with  NICHOLS  of  Kingston  . 
New  Hampshire*  that  SELL! 

A*k  your  hatchery  man  why. 

BOX  30  •  NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM  •  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own  Pens,  Str.  run  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Eng.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  -Pits.  $22., 
Ckls.  $3.  B.  Rocks.  W.Rocks,  N.H. Reds,  R.I.Reds, 
R.R.  X.  Str.  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18.,  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  New  Hampshire®, 
Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &Red-Rock  Crosses,  Blummer 
Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Limited 
amount  of  Chicks  available  from  New  Castle  Vac¬ 
cinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  and  order  early. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Penna. 


ruirvc  of  known  quality 

InlLKO  STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  Bed- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.  O.l).  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barren  Leg¬ 
horns  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


MINORCAS.  AMERICAS  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  snow  white  eggs.  Free  colored  literature  quotes 
Introductory  prices  quick  growing  chicks. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  FREE  LIST. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK 


—  SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— 


I.argest  breeders  of  Beltsville  Whites  In  the  Northeast.^ 
Exceptional  body  type  has  been  maintained.  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  Day  old  and  started. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  R.F.D.  I,  Hebron,  Me. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Great  layers.  Disease  free.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen 
for  $4.50;  thirty  $8.00;  fifty  $12.50;  one  hundred  $24. 
postpaid.  Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular. 


John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Uix/  ©Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept,  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


The  first  step  to  viaking  roadside  poul¬ 
try  sales  is  labeling  the  farm  and  its 
approaches  with  attractive  signs  such 
as  this  one  at  Nicholson’s  Poultry 

Farm  in  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Roadside  Poultry  Sales 

In  the  poultry  business,  the 
operator  is  today  faced  with  the 
problem  of  decreasing  profits.  Many 
are  therefore  casting  about  for  a 
means  of  keeping  returns  at  as  high 
a  level  as  possible.  One  solution  to 
this  problem  may  be  found  in  the 
field  of  increased  retailing  of  poultry 
products.  If  this  means  is  chosen, 
there  are  numerous  factors  that  must 
be  given  consideration  before  con¬ 
version  is  begun. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  farm  so 
located  that  a  large  volume  of  possi¬ 
ble  purchasers  pass  the  door  each 
day?  If  not,  then  it  is  axiomatic  that 
this  method  of  increasing  profits 
must  be  given  up.  However,  if  such 
a  location  exists,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  attract  people  to  the  farm  store. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is 
labeling  the  farm  and  its  approaches 
with  signs  that  are  attractive  and 
easy  to  read.  Such  signs  are  apt  to  be 
remembered  and  the  people  whose 
attention  has  been  caught  will  return 
to  purchase  when  the  occasion  arises. 

The  outside  appearance  of  the 
building  itself  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant,  since  people  will  observe  the 
outward  appearance  long  before  stop¬ 
ping  to  buy.  The  ideal  setup  consists 
of  a  neat  appearing  structures  that  is 
well  proportioned  and  sufficiently 
large  to  handle  the  volume  of  poultry 
products  and  purchasers  that  must  go 
through  it  during  short  periods.  This 
is  especially  true  on  weekends. 

In  front  of  the  retail  sales  room 
there  should  be  a  large  parking  area. 
This  not  only  permits  customers  to 
park  off  the  highway  but  also  allows 
them  to  get  close  to  the  sales  room. 
This  simple  rule  is  an  invitation 
which  traveling  clients  appreciate 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Once  inside  the  sales  room,  the 
customer  must  be  met  with  a  pleas¬ 
ing  personality  as  well  as  an  inviting 
room.  Such  a  room  is  well  lighted 
and  automatically  induces  Return 
trips,  at  the  same  time  making  it 
possible  to  show  off  poultry  products 
advantageously.  Refrigerating  units 
must  be  clean  and  easily  accessible. 
Where  possible,  such  units  could  use 
an  occasional  glass  door  to  display 
the  product.  This  develops  in  the 
customer’s  mind  the  attitude  that 
little  is  hidden  from  his  view,  and 
that  what  he  does  not  see  is  also  well 
cared  for. 

The  killing  and  packaging  room 
ought  to  be  arranged  so  that  the 
customer  can  view  a  portion  of  the 
processing  line,  such  as  the  wrap¬ 
ping  stand,  but  he  should  never  be 
exposed  to  areas  where  any  blood 
may  be  present.  A  killing  room  done 
is  white  aids  cleanliness,  provided  the 
operator  keeps  the  room  washed 
down. 

In  addition  to  attracting  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers,  it  is  equally  important 
that  a  quality  product  be  offered.  It 
is  easier  to  convince  the  customer  of 
the  quality  of  the  product  when  the 
entire  establishment  express  quality. 

New  York  H.  W.  Hickish 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 


babcocics 

healthy 

CHICKS 

T^kTosTmTayeiis. 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

p^-rQfeSEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
*  describes  our  breeding  program. 

\  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

Rt.3R  ithACA,  N.  Y. 


Irapman 

hicks 
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Everything  you  want  in  chicks  ....  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
....  all  yours  in  Chapman  chicks.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire® 

Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Order  your  Chapman  Chicks  soon.  Write 
today  for  new  folder  and  prices!  •* 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S  NEWEST  AND 
MOST  MODERN  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.  H. 
Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  Shipped 
ostpaid.  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  PRICES  AND 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lernmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Hatches 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS:  U.  S.  B.  O.  P.  Foundation. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAV0RIZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3.00-100;  $26.00-1000.  Implanter  $1.75 

postpaid.  SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


PICKWICK 

STAINLESS  TABLES 

SPEED-UP 

Eviscerating 
Operations 

Designed  for  fast,  easy,  sanitary 
operation,  mist  spray  washes  and 
cleans  as  you  process.  They’re  built 
in  three  styles — for  either  one  of  two- 
sided  operation.  Insist  on  a  Pickwick 
Stainless  Steel  Eviscerating  Table, 
one  of  a  complete  line  of  top-flight 
processing  equipment.  Territories 
open  for  reliable  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Write  for  details  and 
descriptive  catalog. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

21$  Third  St.N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


POULTRY  PICKERS 

■  And  EVERYTHING  for  Poultry  Dressing.  Also 
Reconditioned  Equipment. 

NEW  LARGE  SHOWROOM 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

227  WEST  64th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  TRafalgar  3-4411.  Parking  On  Premises 


STARTED  PULLETS 

THREE  WEEKS  AND  UP 

In  these  2  Profitable  Egg- 
Breeds:— White  J>ghoms  and 
Minorca-Legbom  Cross.  Floor 
Raised.  Reserve  Yours  Now! 
U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Stock.  Free  Catalog 
and  Prices. 

Wolverine  Hatchery.  Dept.  R, 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
lteds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

F-  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-three  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the  highest 
quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  Write  for  1950  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Started  Chicks, 
3  to  6  weeks  old.  Send  for  free  cat.  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks 
and  W  h  it  e  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R.  0AKM0NT,  PA. 


New  Opportunity.  The  breeders  of  the  Keystone  White 
American  Guineas  offering  for  the  first  time.  Cross 
Bred  Guinea  Chicks.  The  meat  birds  of  tomorrow. 
Limited  quantities.  Keystone  White  American  chicks 
&  eggs  again  available.  SAUCON  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARMS,  BOX  I,  R.D.  4,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  iJealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  OS  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

rNedW Ro^r.^6*’. . White. . and.  Bar:  $1 0.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Per  100 


Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock- H amp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $25.00-100 

TURKEY  POULTS . $75.00-100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


11.90 

11.90 

12.90 


14.90 

24.50 

26.00 


12.50 

3.00 

6.00 


$££.95  <00 

LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS. _ 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.50 


U.S.  A 

Vaccinated 


Control'** 
Joe  New*astl« 


CHICKS 


WOLF  ''FARMER'S  FRIEND 

"The  BUY  FOR  1950!' 


Backed 
By  40  YEARS 
Constructive 
Breeding 


They  make  profits  for 
their  owners  because  the 
parent  stock  is  improved 
every  year.  All  Flocks 
selected  under  Nat’l. 
Poultry  Improvement 
Plan.  All  breeding  birds 
are  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle  Disease.  That  is 
I -why  you  can  depend  on 
(WOLF  CHICKS. 

(Order  from  this  Ad  or 
(Writs  for  Free  Catalog. 


Only  $1-00  b0p,kuSs  “postage.  \  Prices  Per  100 
Balance  c,0’’J  ’s  less  than  l 

50e  extra  onordersj«_ - *AA”  ,.AAA„ 

Mating  Mating 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $14.00 

Leghorn  Pellets  .  26.00  28.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50  3  00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps,  Red-Roeks .  13.00  14.00 

Pellets  of  Above  Breeds .  17.00  18.00 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds .  11.50  12.00 

White  Giants  (Str.  Ron  &  Ckls) ....  14.00  15.00 

White  Giant  Pellets .  17.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  13.00 


Chicks 

"AA" 

Special 

Mating 

$15.00 

29.00 

4.00 

15.00 

19.00 

13.00 

15.50 

19.00 


WOLF  "FARMER'S  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  Dept.  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 
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Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
INHERITANCE 

That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance,  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don't  you  get  nothing — nothing,  that  is, 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs  ?  You  „  get  th6m 

if  your  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
Look  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
■'Master-Majed"  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  “Master-Mated"  mating  chicks 
hare  been  bred  up  tor  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania — U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition  : 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS,  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  ROCKS,  200  to  330  eggs;  R  I.  REDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires,  45.7%;  White  Rocks,  S3. 8% :  Barred 
Rocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  Island  Reds.  23.6%;  Hamp-Bock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross),  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  the  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWIST0WN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Prices  Very  Reasonable 

All  Breeding  Flocks  Maryland 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed 

BRAMBLE 
POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

Hatches  Every  Week 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes'  White  Holland 
Poults.  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

ON  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Strain  BB  Bronze— Large  BB  type  White  Hol¬ 
lands — L’SDA  Beltsville  Small  Whites.  Sexed  Poults 
in  all  breeds.  Quick  service  and  low  price.  Buy 
from  Michigan’s  Largest  Hatchery.  A  postcard  brings 
full  information. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS.  BELTS¬ 
VILLE  Small  Wtl.  Poults.  Write  tor  descriptive  folder. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FIARMS.  ST.  MICHAELS.  MD. 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  do2en.  Express  collect. 
Baby  Beef  Bronze  and  Family  size. 

Beltsvi lie’s  Healthy  Fast  Growing  Stock. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


TURKEYS;  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Surplus  Chicks  $S-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Hocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also  3-week 
old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE.  PENNA. 
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Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13;  $26;  $3.  N.H.  Reds, 
B.I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  MeALISTERVI LLE,  PENNA. 


- STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  63,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


In  December  1948  we  accepted  an 
offer  of  a  special  sale  of  rhododendrons 
and  sent  $50  on  account  to  the  West- 
bury  Rose  Company,  Westbury,  L.  I. 
The  order  was  confirmed,  but  we 
have  never  received  the  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  no  reply  to  many  letters. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  l.  m.  j. 

We  sent  an  order  amounting  to 
$37.50  to  the  Westbury  Rose  Compa¬ 
ny  for  plants  in  April  1949,  They 
acknowledged  the  order.  In  July  we 
wrote  them  that  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced  we  could  not  use  the 
plants  and  requested  a  refund  of  our 
money.  We  did  not  receive  it. 

Pennsylvania  v.  b. 

In  the  Spring  of  1948  I  ordered  56 
grafted  Dogwood  trees  from  the 
Westbury  Rose  Company,  enclosing 
$25.  They  sent  me  a  few  Azaleas 
amounting  to  $3.75.  I  asked  for  the 
return  of  my  money.  They  finally 
sent  the  most  unworthy  stock  and  too 
late  for  planting.  One  poor  little  tree 
is  growing  and  it  stands  me  $21.25 
plus  expressage.  We  have  tried  to  get 
an  adjustment.  Can  you  help? 

Pennsylvania  c.  h.  f. 

In  the  Spring  of  1948  we  ordered 
plants  from  the  Westbury  Rose 
Company.  We  did  not  get  all  of  them 
and  they  asked  me  to  let  them  carry 
the  remainder  over  until  the  Spring 
of  1949,  at  which  time  we  ordered 
other  plants,  which  were  sent,  but 
there  remained  $70  worth  that  we 
did  not  get.  It  is  now  the  Spring  of 
1950  and  still  we  have  not  received 
them.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  it?  a.  l.  s, 

Massachusetts 

These  complaints  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  written  dozens  of 
letters  to  the  nursery  and  so  have 
these  customers.  We  received  one  re¬ 
ply  as  follows:  “We  have  a  clause  in 
our  terms  which  provides  that  we 
carry  over  any  part  of  the  order  in 
case  of  crop  failure  or  strike.  I  don’t 
know  why  V.  B.  should  have  written 
you  as  we  have  informed  all  those  so 
affected.  Westbury  Rose  Company, 
Henry  Van  hen  Hoorn,  pres.”  This 
we  assumed  was  a  reputable  concern 
but  the  record  they  have  made  with 
the  above  parties  will  not  encourage 
others  to  patronize  the  nursery. 


A  Newark  man  evolved  a  plan 
to  borrow  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
—  a  real  Ponzi  scheme.  He  set  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  specialist  in  building  and 
loan  shares  and  borrowed  from 
friends  on  promissory  notes  and 
orally  agreed  to  pay  two  per  cent  per 
month  out  of  the  profits  from  market 
operations.  He  used  the  money  to  pay 
his  own  back  debts  and  borrowed 
more  and  used  that  money  to  pay 
successive  investors,  who  had  “in¬ 
vested”  with  him.  The  amount  in¬ 
volved  was  around  $150,000  and  all 
the  promoter  had  was  a  merry-go- 
round  of  debts.  He  had  repaid 
interest  to  some  and  the  principal 
back  to  others,  but  the  scheme  be¬ 
came  so  complex  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  authorities.  He  is  being  held 
on  two  actual  cases  of  embezzlement, 
but  further  investigation  is  needed 
and  the  authorities  claim  there  is 
no  evidence  of  criminality.  He  found 
he  was  over  his  head  in  debt  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  his  financial 
schemes.  It  is  a  wise  man  that  sees 
his  danger  and  pulls  up  short.  We 
hope  “investors”  will  get  their  money 
back. 


In  December  the  Trader  Horn 
Cigarette  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
sent  an  advertisement  stating  that 
they  would  send  cigarettes  to  New 
York  State.  I  ordered  five  cartons  for 
$7.50,  which  I  have  never  received. 
My  check  was  cashed.  I  entered  a' 
complaint  and  received  a  claim  blank 
which  I  filled  out  and  returned,  but 
I  have  not  heard  anything  although 
I  have  written  several  times.  I  read 
that  it  was  against  the  law  to  ship 
cigarettes  into  this  State.  Can  you 
help  me  secure  the  $7.50?  Mrs.  k. 

New  Jersey 

We  have  referred  to  this  practice 
several  times  and  also  advised  that 
it  was  against  the  law.  In  fact  at 
least  one  of  the  offenders  received  a 
jail  sentence  and  others  were  denied 
the  use  of  the  U.  S.  mails.  We  doubt 
if  our  reader  will  get  the  refund. 
Letters  to  the  concern  are  returned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department 
marked:  “Out  of  Business.”  We  have 
had  other  complaints. 


The  $30,000,000,  “Garrett  estate,” 
which  has  been  claimed  by  thousands 
of  “relatives,”  is  now  sought  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  “spoils 
of  war.”  The  widow  of  a  snuff  manu¬ 
facturer  died  in  1930  without  a  for¬ 
mal  will.  In  a  letter  to  her  financial 
advisor  she  directed  that  $62,500  be 
distributed  among  certain  persons 
Some  26,000  persons  throughout  the 
world  made  claims  for  the  money.  A 
first  cousin  of  the  deceased,  brought 
a  four  foot  square  “family  tree”  chart 
into  court  which  seemed  to  prove  he 
was  the  only  rightful  heir.  The 
Government,  however,  contend  that 
the  cousin  was  a  citizen  of  Germany 
and  his  property  became  subject  to 
seizure.  There  has  been  a  fantastic 
legal  battle  over  the  money  for  many 
years  and  we  have  been  deluged  with 
letters  asking  us  to  help  readers  get 
their  “share.”  It  has  had  as  much 
publicity  as  the  old  Anneke  Jans 
estate  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  all 
to  have  the  Garrett  estate  crossed 
off  also. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  answered 
an  advertisement  of  Harkness  Whole 
sale  Company  offering  nails  at  a 
“bargain  price,”  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  he  has  been  sent  to  jail 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  We  referred 
to  his  scheme  several  times.  There 
were  numerous  complaints  of  failure 
to  receive  nails  after  the  money  was 
sent  and  no  reply  to  letters.  In  fact 
letters  were  returned  undelivered 
and  later  returned  marked  fraudu¬ 
lent.  William  Cooper  was  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  scheme  and  he  was 
charged  with  income  tax  fraud  as 
well  as  defrauding  the  customers  who 
sent  money  for  nails.  It  also  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  investigation  by  the 
Post  Office  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  previously  of  a  $50,000  fraud 
in  connection  with  a  financial  insti¬ 
tution. 

I  sent  a  check  for  $11.17  to  Biddle’s, 
Barto,  Penna.,  for  paint.  We  waited 
weeks  —  no  paint.  We  wrote  several 
times,  no  reply.  We  find  the  check 
was  cashed  promptly.  Will  you  do 
what  you  can  for  us?  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  fault  finders  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  they  would  acknowledge 
our  orders  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  money.  It  is  too  bad  the 
world  has  people  who  act  like  this. 

I  hope  others  will  not  lose  through 
their  attractive  advertisements. 

New  York  t.  b. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  firm  should 
build  up  a  record  of  inattention  and 
neglect,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  retain 
a  remittance  without  attempting  to 
make  a  settlement.  It  does  not  build 
up  confidence.  We  received  no  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  our  letters  and  the 
amount  is  too  small  for  suit. 

I  ordered  some  Army  trousers  from 
the  Yale  Mail  Order  House,  New 
York  City;  sent  check  for  $6.00.  No 
acknowledgment  of  the  order  and  no 
trousers.  The  check  was  cashed.  Al¬ 
though  a  small  amount  I  do  not  like 
to  “forget”  the  matter  and  let  others 
lose  on  account  of  my  silence. 

New  York  o.  h.  b. 

Mail  to  Yale  Mail  Order  House  was 
returned  because  they  were  not  at 
the  address  given  and  could  not  be 
located  elsewhere.  Remember  the 
name. 

Recently  we  received  five  claims 
totaling  over  $500  which  we 
could  not  collect.  They  were 
transactions  with  irresponsible  and 
careless  dealers.  This  is  too  much 
money  to  lose.  We  urge  our  readers 
to  check  the  responsibility  of  a 
company  or  dealer  before  entering 
into  negotiations  with  unknown  per¬ 
sons.  If  they  are  reluctant  to  give 
adequate  references,  be  even  more 
reluctant  to  deal  with  them.  We  have 
a  saying  act  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure,  but  we  would  paraphrase  it 
to  act  in  leisure  and  you  will  not  re¬ 
pent  in  haste. 

“Good  luck  to  the  ‘Publisher’s 
Desk’  and  how  much  some  people 
need  it.  And  what  a  lot  of  fraud  and 
‘phonies’  in  the  world.”  a.  s. 

This  comment  was  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  delayed  subscription 
matter.  And  we  agree  that  there  are 
many  unscrupulous  people,  but  we 
remember  there  are  more  who  are 
honest  and  try  to  weed  out  the 
frauds. 
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DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-0-Sal 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 

Stops  Costly  Chick  Loss— 

At  About  1c  Per  Bird  Treated., 
Easy  To  Use 

Prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis. 

Give  larger  dosage  at  first  signs  ( bloody 
droppings)  of  an  outbreak.  Has 
reduced  chick  losses  for  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers. 

*G.S.  Factor  Benefits 

Smaller  doses  provide  ‘Growth  Stimula¬ 
tion  benefits.  Tests  prove  quicker  weight 
gains,  earlier  egg  production  and 
improved  pigmentation  and  feathering. 
Use  right  from  the  start. 

Buy  tablets  for  drinking  water  or  „ 

powder  for  feed,  at  hatchery,  drug  or  feed! 
f.  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

.  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 

f* 
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SALSBURYS 


Imer  H.  Wen* - — 

COOC  Wane’s  Ebb  Line  Cluck,  are  bred 

tUUO  to  give  you  top  production.  Ask 
about  our  White  Leghorn  pullet,  or  cluck,. 

■  Our  Meat  Breeders  are  selected  I 

... _ I  for  fast  growth.  Quick  feathering. 

yellow  skin  and  full  breasts. 

DUAL  PURPORT  rorobination  get  1 

these  three-way  producer,  of  quality 
broilers,  roasters  and  large  brown  egg,. 


BROUERSZ^ 

Write  for  facts  on  Wene*® 
money-making  broiler  strain®. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired  Pullets  from  I 

Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Matings. 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Sind  POST  CARO  for  FREE  Folder 
and  Price  List  •  Write  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  E  6  VI  NIL  A  NO.  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks, 
Comish-Reds.  All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


—  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

Great  Layers,  Healthiest  Breed.  No  Cannibalism, 
Pullorum  Tested,  Newcastle  Vaccinated.  Circular  Free 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leg.  Pits.,  N.  Hamps..  W.  Rox.  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  6,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKINS 
Genuine  Meat  Type 

I  M  M  EQ I  ATE  DELIVERY 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  Barker,  New  York 


SHEARER’S  MAMMOTH 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Backed  by  75  years  of  continuous 
selective  breeding  carried  on  by 
three  generations  of  Shearers.  Pa. 

State  Blood-tested  and  found  free 
of  all  reactors.  Hatches  weekly. 

Quantity  lots  available.  Every 
duckling  wo  sell  is  from  our  own 
breeders.  Free  folder. 

WALTER  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  R.  D.  2,  SINKING  SPRING, 


PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2c  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


GEESE  —  DUCKS;  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing.  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 

DULUTH.  MINNESOTA 

Zeeland  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  are  money 
makers.  6%  pounds  in  9  weeks.  Extra  fine  quality, 
hatched  from  select  breeders.  AAA  Mating — 25-S8.95’: 

$14.95;  100  for  $27.95.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  FREE  duck  raisers  guide.  Write— 

DE  WITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
_ _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

‘‘DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DITKLINGS— $7.50.  100-$26.5O. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Goslings:  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden.  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y, 

- GOOSE  EGGS  AND  GOSLINGS  FOR  SALE - 

From  Heavy  Laying  Stock.  Taking  Orders  Now. 

H.  KONEGEN.  R..D,  I,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  16c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MACHINE  milkers  wanted.  Married  men,  $170  per 

month  house  and  privileges.  Single  men,  $140  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Only  those  experienced  and 
capable  need  apply.  Johanna  Farms,  Flemington, 

New  Jersey. _ __ _ 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Are..  Union,  N.  J. _ . 

COUPLE  experienced,  not  over  45  years  of  age. 

Man  must  drive,  some  garden  work;  woman  to  cook 
and  general  housework.  Two  in  family  coming  out 
every  weekend.  Beply  with  references.  Permanent. 

$200.  BOX  512,  1474  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor  s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

COOKS,  waitresses ;  public,  private.  Housekeepers, 

cook-generals;  couples.  Excellent  positions.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  in  tourist 

home.  Margaret  Alexander,  Fallsburg,  N.  Y- 

WANTED:  Single,  experienced  dairy  farmer.  Good 

home,  pleasant  surroundings,  near  town.  Good  wages 
for  right  man.  J.  A,  Blakeslee,  B.  D.  3,  Newton.  N.  J. 
MIDDLEAGED  woman  for  housekeeper.  Plain  cook¬ 
ing  laundry  sent  out.  Four  adults,  country  home, 
all  conveniences.  Northern  New  Jersey ;  30  miles 

from  N.  Y.  C.  Recommendations  required.  BOX  5401, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

OPENING  during  July,  central  New  Jersey.  Perma¬ 
nent  Farmer  married,  experienced  fruit-general 
farming.  Greater  part  of  living  from  farm  and  com¬ 
fortable  four  room  bungalow,  congenial  working  con¬ 
ditions-  $90  per  month.  Send  full  details  in  appli¬ 
cation  Only  those  able  to  furnish  excellent  references 
need  'apply.  BOX  3402,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  profesional  couple.  Adi 

conveniences.  Warm,  light  room,  bath.  $100  month. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Shipman,  415  Post  Road  West,  Noroton, 
Conn.  Darien  5-0381.  _ _ _ 1 

WANTED:  Single  farmer  of  settled  habits  to  work 

on  modern  dairy  farm,  upstate  New  York.  BOX 
3403,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man,  no  children,  year 

around  job.  Modern  dairy  farm.  Experienced  milking 
machine,  tractor  operator ;  $150  month,  house,  modern 

improvements.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Secretary  June  1st.  Knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  Summer  camp.  Over  20.  State  full  particu¬ 
lars.  BOX  3409,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

TWTTSEKEEPER,  good  plain  cook:  tinder  55,  healthy, 
clean,  pleasant,  systematic;  happy  home  with 

physician’s  small,  considerate  family.  Write  age, 
experience,  references,  salary,  enclose  recent  snap¬ 
shot^ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  as  housekeeper  for  family  of  three, 

including  semi-invalid  wife.  Ten  year  old  daughter 
Permanent  for  right  person.  T.  M.  Johnston,  *04 
College  Hill.  Clinton.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED :  Competent  cook  for  farm  estate.  BOX 

3410,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WT ANTED”  Single  man  for  small  dairy  and  poultry 

farm.  No  drinking.  Reasonable  wages,  year  round 
job  for  right  person.  Good  home  and  board.  Send 
references  first  letter.  Paul  Merwin.  R.  F.  D., 

Chatham  Center,  N.  Y, _ _ _ _ _ 

PROTESTANT  widow  wishes  to  share  home  with 
widow  or  single  lady,  who  desires  a  good  home 
to  high  wages.  BOX  3411,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED :  Domestic  help.  Experienced  housekeeper, 
small  family;  own  room  and  bath.  Excellent  salary. 
Nassau  County.  BOX  3412.  Rural  New-Yorker, 
woman  for  general  housework,  cooking  for  family 
of  six.  Own  two  rooms,  bath.  Orson  L.  St.  Jonn, 

Taconic  Road,  Greenwich.  Conn.  _ 

COUPLE  wanted,  middleaged,  experienced.  Woman, 
cook-housckeeper;  man,  gardener,  handyman.  For 
modern  home  on  one  acre,  for  man  and  wife.  Double 
room,  bath  and  board.  Wages  $175  month.  Write  full 
particulars,  references.  Rexmuir,  Cambridge  Ave.  at 
Walden  St.,  Westbury,  Long  Island. _ 

WANTED-  Reliable  woman  for  housekeeping,  to  take 

full  charge.  Location  eastern  New  York  State. 

BOX  3421,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK  housekeeper,  for  family  of  two.  Modern  home. 

Own  room,  bath,  $150  monthly.  Other  help  kept. 
Write  or  call  collect  Mrs.  B.  I.  ChristeSsen,  Viking 

Hill  Farm,  Goshen.  N.  Y.  Phone  39-R-l. _ 

WANTED!  Experienced  middleaged  farmer,  sober,  on 
60  acre  hay  farm  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
Modern  tenant  house,  modern  equipment.  $125  plus 
privileges  plus  liberal  share  m  custom  work.  BOX 
3422,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE  white,  nice  year-round  quarters.  No  room 

for  dependents.  Gardener -handyman.  Driver  s  license. 
Wife  housework  for  two  adults  often  travelling.  Must 
state  wages,  particulars  first  letter.  Post  Office  Box 
305,  Harrison.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Under  50,  caretaker  and  general 

handv  mau  on  45  acre  place;  woman  cooking,  help 
wlto  children ;  central  New  York.  BOX  3427,  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN:  Under  50  years,  ready  to  work  by  June  1. 
must  be  good  housekeeper  and  like  children;  three 
•‘children  in  family.  Good  home  private  room,  $100 
month  to  start.  References  required.  BOX  3428,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ . - 

COMPANION  in  ladies’  household  110  miles  N.  Y. 

C  Must  be  experienced  driver  currently  licensed, 
educated,  interested  in  comfortable  farm  living  and 
doc  raising-  in  best  health  and  non-alcoholic;  adapt- 
abfe  wlth^  good  taste  and  gumption.  Other  help  m 
house.  Retired  nurse  acceptable.  Good  salary.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Unimpeachable  recent  references  required.- 
Write  fully.  Give  birth  date.  BOX  3429,  Rural  New- 
Yorlter, _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  honest,  trustworthy,  for  year  round 

position  starting  in  May.  Putnam  County.  N.  Y. 
Place  used  mostly  weekends  by  owner.  Man,  entire 
outdoor  maintenance  including  scything  and  wood 
chopping.  Wife,  part  time  cook,  housekeeping. 
Separate  furnished  house,  heat,  light'  supplied.  State 
east  five  years  experience  in  full  detail,  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  BOX  3430,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

POULTRYMAN  wanted:  married.  $200  a  month  plus 
apartment.  Thoroughly  experienced,  permanent,  re- 
forencos.  Rrender*s  Leghorns,  Femdale,  New  lork. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  for  2  adults,  small  dairy  farm.  Pa. 

Pleasant,  neat,  helpful,  interested  person  desired. 
Must  like  animals,  farm  life.  BOX  3436,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED:  Young  single  man  on  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  Give  age,  experience,  wages.  F.  Miller, 
Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ . _ 

WOMAN:  25-40,  liking  country,  sociable,  good  cook 

and  housekeeper  for  one  adult.  No  objection  to 
child.  Someone  seeking;  good  permanent  home  rather 
than  high  wages.  Will  answer  all  letters.  BOX  3437, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ . _ 

WANTED:  Gardener-Handyman  and  houseworker; 

cook  for  1  adult  in  Virginia  near  Washington. 
HOX  3445,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HANDYMAN,  caretaker,  experienced  poultry.  Re¬ 
liable,  steady.  BOX  3405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  Regis  Alumni  Assn.  Employment  Service  seeks 
place  a  limited  number  of  its  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  in  farm  work  .during  July  and  August.  Prefer 
place  where  two  boys  employed  together.  Modest  salary 
plus  board  and  lodging.  High  recommendations  avail¬ 
able.  BOX  3444.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’g  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 

smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3344,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

BOY,  16,  seeks  farm  work  during  July  and  August. 

Strong  and  willing  but  no  experience.  Good  home 
more  important  than  wages.  BOX  3349,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

AVAILABLE  working  farmer  with  business  experi¬ 

ence;  37;  full  responsibility.  Formerly  owner  of 
well  known  European  farm  estate:  car;  now  working. 
Reply  to  Room  641,  55  West  42,  New  York  City. 
LO  5-0842,  _ 

MARRIED  Pomologist  wishes  position.  Fruit  farm 

or  estate.  10  years  experience,  managerial  ability. 
Also  artificial  breeding  insemination.  References. 
BOX  3404,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  housekeeper,  47,  experienced,  reliable,  in¬ 

telligent,  refined  for  pleasant  people.  State  par- 
ticulars.  BOX  3413,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  on  mechanized  dairy  farm  by  experienced, 

sober  and  industrious  married  dairyman.  BOX  3414. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  16.  some  experience,  wants  job  on  modern  dairy 

farm.  BOX  ',3415,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

REFINED  woman  wishes  work,  chambermaid,  com¬ 
panion,  light  housework,  practical  nurse.  Write  full 
particulars.  Mrs.  Hurd,  2667  Summer  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. _ 

MOTHER  and  son,  housekeeper,  caretaker;  experi- 

enced;  anywhere.  BOX  3416,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  responsible,  experienced,  best  refer¬ 

ences  desires  position,  preferably  on  large  farm  or 
in  country  hotel.  Location  no  concern.  BOX  3417, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  graduating  from  agricultural  insti¬ 

tute  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry.  Desires 
position  on  egg  farm.  Veteran,  married,  one  child. 
Available  June.  Harold  Wollman,  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

CHILD'S  nurse,  middleaged.  experienced  sanitation, 
discipline.  Doctors  reference.  No  habits.  BOX  3419. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  woman  licensed  New  York 

practical  nurse,  quite  some  experience  on  chronic 
cases;  man  handy  houseman,  cooking,  kitchen,  driving 
and  outdoors.  BOX  3420.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HERDSMAN,  experienced  with  Guernseys;  single,  27. 

agricultural  school  graduate,  Graham  breeding 
school,  excellent  references.  BOX  3423,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EX  G.I.,  sophomore  in  agriculture  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vanta  State  College,  and  graduate  of  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Institute,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  desires  summer  work  in  small  fruit  enterprise 
or  greenhouse.  25  i*iars  old.  married,  one  small  child. 
BOX  3424,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  School  graduate,  22,  experienced, 
destres  permanent  work  on  dairy  farm.  Available  on 
or  before  June  1.  James  Tucker,  Box  724,  Bloomville, 
frew  York. _ 

CARETAKER,  experienced  poultry,  game,  garden 
lawn,  flowers.  Handyman,  single.  $75  and  mainte-. 
nance.  BOX  3425,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YGUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm 
Reference.  F.  Kynast,  Box  7,  Eastview,  N.  Y. 

TWO  young  men,  17  and  18.  would  like  farm  work, 
either  summer  or  year  round.  Robert  Moquin,  579 
Ovmgton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  9.  N.  Y. 

FARM  superintendent,  now  employed  on  350  acre  farm 
estate  with  over  100  head  of  cattie.  wants  to  find 
new  location.  Would  like  place  where  experience  and 
ability  are  utmost.  Fully  experienced  in  breaking  up 
land,  D.  H.  I.  A.,  crop  rotation,  and  the  difficult 
situation  concerning  farm  labor.  Would  like  to  make 
change.  Can  furnish  best  of  references.  Will  answer 
all  letters.  BOX  3431,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Boy  15  seeks  work  during  summer  can  drive, 
milk  good  home.  BOX  3438,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager  and  executive  either  commercial  or 

gentlemans  farm.  BOX  3439,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  College  student,  married,  desires 
summer  work.  10  years  experience.  BOX  3440, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN:  Carpenter  or  concrete  work,  painting.  Board 

and  room  on  job  or  nearby  desired.  BOX  3441 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


Ai.iuA  ui/tukal  student,  3  summers  experience, 
desires  summer  work  in  modern  dairy  farm.  Avail- 
York '^Ule  N^  Y^en  Stcrn’  345  Madison  Street,  New 

DAIRY  plant  worker,  13  years  experience  (five  years 
production  supervisor)  A-l  mechanic  on  equipment. 
Otto  C.  Vanoni,  3217  Hull  Ave..  Bronx  67,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN :  Experienced  all  branches,  Cornell 
graduate.  Managed  3000  layers ;  moderate  wages. 
BOX  3442,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  KENT.  ETC. 

500  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  near 
river,  school  bus;  modern  equipment  with  65  milk¬ 
ing  cows;  five  houses  and  bam  all  modem.  Complete 
$75,000,  half  cash.  BOX  3126,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y.  main  highway,  150  acres,  class 

four  soil,  excellent  house,  all  conveniences,  good 
farm,  52  stanchions,  tile  silo,  milk  house,  large 

storage  shed.  This  is  a  good  producing  farm  1% 
miles  from  village.  Guy  H.  Beam,  44  St.  Charles  St„ 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

50  LEVEL,  fertile  acres  on  improved  highway,  two 

miles  large  industrial  village.  Ten  room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  two  fireplaces.  Rebuilt  barn,  ties 
for  34  cows,  drinking  buckets.  New  silo.  With  12 
choice  cows,  tractor,  tools.  $17,000.  265  acre  farm, 

one  mile  state  highway.  Dwelling  eight  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  central  heat.  Two  barns,  50  ties,  drink¬ 
ing  buckets,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler,  silo. 
30  cows,  tractor  and  power  equipment.  1949  income 
$9,000.  All  for  $19,000.  60  acre  hill  farm.  Six  room 

house,  bath,  electricity.  Barn,  15  ties,  drinking 
buckets,  electric  cooler.  13  cows,  team,  tools ;  $7,900. 
Many  others.  $3,800  and  up.  Also  stocked  and  equipped 
farms  yielding  up  to  $50,000  year.  900-1,000  qt.  milk 

route  with  35  acre  river  farm,  house,  barn,  milk 

plant  and  equipment,  delivery  truck,  $39,000.  Send 
for  spring  bulletin.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bain- 
bridge,  New  York.  _ 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 
ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513, _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  -  Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St,,  Southington, 
Connecticut;  _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J,  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

EIGHT  room  frame  double  lot,  all  improvements, 

natural  gas  heat,  southern  exposure,  sun  porch, 
beautiful  country,  small  community;  five  miles  to 
Port  Jervis.  $7,500.  Box  55,  Huguenot,  Orange  Co., 
New  York. 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  7,000  layer  poultry  farm,  efficient, 

money  maker,  mostly  new  buildings,  completely 
equipped,  Il-room  house,  90  acres,  half-mile  beauti¬ 
ful  river  frontage;  suitable  bungalows;  88  miles  Geo. 
Washington  Bridge  in  Ulster  County.  $43,000. 
Battelle,  Alligerville,  N.  Y,  Phone  High  Falls  3579. 

FARM,  164  acres,  on  Route  79,  Broome  County,  18 

miles  from  Binghamton,  New  York,  64  acres  of  river 
flats,  fronting  on  Susquehanna  River,  excellent  9-room 
house,  all  improvements,  dairy  barn,  35  stanchions, 
new  silo,  other  outbuildings,  tillable  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation,  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City, 
New  Y6rk. 


GAS  Station,  its  a  dandy  for  man  and  wife;  living 
quarters;  doing  over  $5,000  profit  yearly.  James 
Williams.  B.  D,  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

PERMANENT  year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly 
developed  in  South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for 
permanent,  pastures  are  still  cheap.  You  can  let  the 
cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the  cost  of 
labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  If  you  are  interested 
in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for  year  round  perma¬ 
nent  pastures,  see  us.  Wholesale  milk  prices  55  cents 
per  gallon,  retail  price  24  cents  per  quart.  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors.  “We  specialize  in  farm 
lands,  and  large  tracts.”  Phone  48,  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina, _ , _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  genera)  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address:, 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville/ 
Pa.  or  Phone  Stroudsburg  3680-R1. _ 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr. ) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. _ 

RETAIL  milk  route,  nearly  1,000  quarts  per  day. 

Sole  distributor  village  of  about  1,700.  Fully 
equipped  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant,  insulated 
delivery  truck.  20  cow  river  farm,  dwelling,  bam. 
other  buildings.  Short  efficient  route,  very  profitable 
business.  Bargain  at  $39,000.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y,  Telephone  3501. _ 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban. 

village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to 
interview  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts.  Real  Estate 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

LAKE  front  farm,  196  acres,  %  mile  lake  frontage, 
Chenango  County,  blacktop  road,  excellent  8-room 
house,  all  improvements,  very  good  outbuildings; 
$9,900.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  farm,  270  acres,  fully  stocked  and  equipped, 
110  acres  tillable,  two  creeks  run  through  farm, 
abundant  water  supply,  modern  9-room  house  only 
two  years  old,  large  modern  barn,  numerous  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  excellent  condition,  43  head  live¬ 
stock,  complete  line  of  equipment,  all  less  than  seven 
years  old,  an  ideal  farm,  located  in  Bradford  Co.f* 
Pa.,  close  to  County  Seat,  write  or  phone  for  com¬ 
plete  details.  W.  W.  Werts.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
TIOGA  County,  New  York,  128  acre  bare  farm,  easy 

commuting  distance  to  Endicott  and  Binghamton,  7- 
room  house,  all  modern  conveniences,  basement  barn, 
poultry  houses,  other  outbuildings,  an  excellent  pro¬ 
ductive  farm,  $6,500.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City, 
New  York.  _ 

150  ACRE  village  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  black¬ 

top  road  attractive  house  all  modern  conveniences, 
practically  new  modern  dairy  barn,  all  outbuildings  in 
excellent  condition,  completely  stocked  and  equipped, 
including  new  tractor,  an  unusual  farm  property, 
$19,000  complete,  write  or  phone  for  full  details. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  that  can  be  worked  up  to 

a  two  man  farm.  Buildings  must  be  in  good  shape. 
Improvements.  Please  send  all  information  in  first 
letter.  No  brokers.  BOX  3407,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPERATING  dairy  farm,  Delaware  County:  340  acre 

main  road  farm,  tractor  workable,  excellent  water. 
Newly  sided  11  room  house.  Large  barn,  partly  new, 
with  water  cups  and  milking  machines.  Storage  barn, 
milk  house,  garage,  two  silos;  80  head  of  cattle. 
Two  new  tractors  (a  Ford  and  an  Oliver  Cletrac) 
with  attachments  and  all  other  machinery.  Income 
$18,000.  Price  $36,500  (inclusive).  J.  H.  Cruick- 
shank,  Roxbury,  Dei.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tel,  3591. _ 

85  ACRE  partly  wooded;  cabin,  springs,  pond,  brook; 

near  town,  highway  frontage.  Sell  for  less  than 
assessed  valuation  of  $1,000.  Clifford  Harrington, 
Mt.  Vision,  N,  Y. _ j _ _ 

FOR  Sale]  General  store  in  village,  125  miles  from 

New  York.  Reasonable  price.  BOX  3408,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

NEW  5-room  fully  insulated  home-  in  the  beautiful 

Catskills.  All  improvements.  Chicken  house,  fruit 
trees,  garden,  four  acres  ground.  Abundant  water 
supply.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  it  stands 
$6,000  cash.  A,  Emil  Johnson,  Elka  Park,  New  York. 

POULTRY  farm,  small,  within  50  miles  New  York. 

Will  lease  with  option  to  buy.  Koenig,  3479 
S^-mour  Ave.,  Bronx  67,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM,  100  acres,  %  woodland,  nine  room  house, 

bath,  electricity,  Cochacton  Township.  Sullivan 
County,  Narrowsburg,  Route  2,  Box  226,  New  York. 

OTSEGO  County :  129  acre  farm,  house,  60  by  30  barn, 

three  other  buildings,  $6,500;  half  cash.  Write  for 
particulars.  Eugene  Buck,  36  Chestnut  St.,  Westbury, 
New  York.  _ 

BUILT  1790  completely  conditioned  49-50.  Ten 

rooms,  two  baths.  Acreage,  view.  Highway  Route  4, 
West  Canaan,  N.  H.  Location  for  family  or  guest 
house.  Near  Dartmouth  College.  H.  Dean,  owner. 

7  ACRE  poultry  farm,  immediate  income,  8  room 

cottage,  barn,  laying,  brooder  and  feed  houses,  500 
leghorn  hens,  all  tools  for  sale  complete.  William 
Engelman,  Creek  Locks,  New  York  Ulster  County, 

FOR  Sale:  95  acre  farm,  good  barn,  chicken  house, 

stock  and  equipment,  modern  7-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water,  new  bath.  Selling  because  of  old 
age.  For  more  information  write  to  John  Galuska, 
R.  D.  1,  Cranesville,  Pa. _ 

235  ACRE  farm  on  hard  road.  100  tillable,  large 

barn,  58  head  drinking  eups.  Beautiful  13  room 
brick  houso  used  for  tourists,  tile  kitchen  floor,  two 
large  porches,  two  baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  lights, 
telephone,  furnace.  Two  car  garage,  poultry  house. 
Nice  level  farm.  Price  $21,000.  Mortgage  $9,600  bal¬ 
ance  cash.  Postupack,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  89F22, 
Whitney  Point.  Gordon  Giles,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

140  ACRES:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  about  70  fertile 
tractor  land;  18  new  seeding,  40  creek  watered 
pasture,  40x50  basement  barn,  several  poultry  houses; 
good  6-room  house,  electricity,  etc.  Sacrificed  to  settle 
estate  $2,500.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave., 

Towanda,  Pa,  Free  list,  other  bargains. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Rooming  or  boarding  house,  bar,  grill, 
cabins,  Catskill  Mountains;  yearly  business.  BOX 
51,  PratisviHe,  N.  Y. _ 

BRICK  veneer,  station-store,  added  living  rooms, 
three  pumps,  tanks,  fixtures,  large  lot;  village 
main  and  U.  S.  No.  6  highway.  Quick  sale  bargain 
$5.800,  Mina  Marschauer,  Roulette,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  house  furnished,  all  modern 
conveniences,  oil  heat,  garage,  one  acre  of  ground, 
on  main  highway.  Opposite  school.  BOX  3418,-  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

10  ACRE  poultry  farm,  1,000  capacity  nearly  new, 
three  brooder  coops  equipment,  nice  fruit.  275  hens, 
good  house  with  four  rooms  and  bath  on  macadam, 
school  bus  and  mail,  edge  of  nice  village.  Price  $5,500. 
down  payment  $3,500.  Parkers  Farm  Agency,  Greene, 
New  York. _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  Fine  dairy  farm,  state  high¬ 
way,  close  to  university;  includes  18  head  cattle, 
flock  hena,  tractor,  all  tools,  equipment  and  crops; 
attractive  home,  11  rooms,  tile  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  nice  spacious  lawn,  pretty  pines  and  shade 
trees;  cemented  barn  30x60,  18  stanchions,  water  cups; 
new  poultry  house;  milk  house;  new  tool  shed;  110 
acres,  75  level  tillable,  family  fruit;  real  value-stock 
and  equipment  alone  worth  $6,000.  Full  price 
$11,000.  No.  A-10,529.  West’s,  A.  N.  Henry,  21 
Maple  St.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  herd,  new  equipment.  Excellent  dairy 
farm  south  of  Chautauqua  Lake;  includes  18  head 
cattle,  new  tractor,  new  equipment;  nice  six  room 
home  with  utilities,  two  porches,  shaded  lawn; 
cemented  barn  40x60:  silo;  double  garage;  97  acres, 
40  tillable  loam,  family  fruit;  ’49  dairy  Income  $5,000; 
stock  and  equipment  worth  $8,700;  buildings  worth 
over  $10,000.  Full  price,  only  $14,500.  No.  A-6833. 
West's,  W.  W.  Pressey,  P.  O.  Box  257,  Sugar  Grove, 
Penna. _ 

LONG  established  restaurant,  gas  station;  Connecticut 
Route  7,  90  miles  from  New  York  City.  Price 
$30,000.  BOX  3432,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Dairy  farm,  75  acres,  tillable,  good 
buildings.  William  Bielenberg,  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute,  Farmingdale,  New  York, _ 

189  ACRE  village  farm,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  On 
hard  road.  Good  barn.  40  ties,  large  milk  house 
10x-12  ft.  New  Unadllla  silo;  14x30  ft.  brooder 
house.  Good  11  room  house,  cellar,  lights,  telephone, 
running  water,  bath,  furnace.  A  good  farm  in  good 
condition.  Price  $9,500,  down  payment  $4,500. 

Postupack,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  with  Gordon  Giles, 
Greene.  N,  Y.  89F22  Whitney  Point.  N,  Y, _ 

$25,000.  Estate.  Productive  114-acre  farm,  12-room. 

frame-stone  house,  bath,  new  100  ft.  barn.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $9,000.  Free  list.  E.  W.  Smith  Realty  Agency, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  County  farms:  125  acres  on  improved 
road.  Tractor  tillage.  Impressive  dwelling,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Grade  "A"  barn,  28  ties,  buckets.  New 
milk  house,  electric  cooler,  silo,  tool  barn.  28  good 
cows  that  yielded  $13,000  last  year,  tractor,  tools. 
Complete  $19,000.  120  acres  on  improved  road.  Tractor 
tillage,  creek  watered  pastures.  Good  nine  room 
house,  all  conveniences.  Barn,  concreted  stable,  18  ties, 
room  for  more,  milk  house  and  electric  cooler,  silo, 
garage,  poultry  house.  Nine  cows,  seven  registered, 
tractor  and  tools.  Only  $12,700.  Wide  selection  of 
farms  in  this  top  dairy  county.  Free  catalog.  Seth 
Wheat,  Realtor.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ 

COMPLETE  eider  and  vinegar  plant  equipment  and 
property.  Bartke,  Leeds,  N.  Y.  _ 

WOODWORKING  shop.  Fully  equipped.  Suitable  for 
other  light  industries.  House,  165  acres,  pond,  at¬ 
tractive  development  possibilities.  Carl  Johnson. 

Jacksonville.  Vermont. 

128  ACRES,  stocked  and  equipped;  25  miles  Bing¬ 

hamton;  $39,000.  Otsego  County  show  farm,  beauti¬ 
ful,  colonial  home;  43  beautiful  Guernseys,  equipment; 
$26,000.  A  farm,  home,  business  for  every  need. 
Horticultural  Realty  Co.,  Milford,  N.  Y.  Willis  E. 
Becker,  Salesman. _ 

FARM:  102  acres,  two  barns,  milk  house,  new 

silo,  pond,  brook,  eight  rooms,  two  baths,  new 
hpat,  new  roof,  fireplace  (heatalator),  four  large 
picture  windows,  refinished  floors,  25  mile  view  over¬ 
looking  river  and  mountains  $12,500.  Seven  room 
house,  electricity,  two  lots  main  highway  Route  6 
overloking  river,  fishing,  boating;  $1,850.  Harold 
Erdman,  Wysox,  Pa. 

VIRGINIA:  Very  profifitable  grocery  and  sundry  store 

for  sale  due  to  death  in  family.  Living  quarters, 
garden  area,  oposite  school  in  thriving  city  of 
Petersburg.  Land,  building  stock,  fixtures  and  furni¬ 
ture  for  $8,500  cash.  Bargain.  Owner  M.  Goodwyn, 
1920  Dupuy  Rd,,  Petersburg,  Va. 

OTSEGO  County:  7-room  fully  furnished  picturesque 

cottage,  22  acres,  hard  road,  trout  stream,  good 
water,  electricity  available.  Less  than  $3,000.  BOX 
3433  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Vermont  farm,  all  equipped,  100  head 

cattle,  all  machinery,  good  barn,  modern  15-room 
house  on  Route  100.  Milk  cheeks  $1,500  to  $1,800 
monthly.  Priced  $50,000  to  settle  estate.  Write 
direct  to  family  member.  Leda,  Phenix,  Lanoue,  44 
Broad  St,.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  opportunity,  in  town  of  3,000  population, 

farm  and  lumber  business,  with  complete  saw  mill, 
sash  and  door  factory  included  300,000  ft.  of  stand¬ 
ing  timber,  100,000  ft.  of  cut  timber,  lumber,  trucks, 
and  all  logging  equipment,  railroad  siding,  on  main 
highway.  Large  farm  with  an  excellent  set  of  build¬ 
ings,  cattle  and  all  equipment,  will  sell  complete  or 
separately.  Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St  , 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 


a  ci  es, 


- .  ounaings  tair.  24  cows,  bull,  eight  head  of 

young  stock,  tractor  and  all  equipment,  owner  buying 
larger  farm,  sacrifice  at  $11,500.  Ernest  LeMieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade.  N  Y 


570  ACRE  farm,  very  good  buildings,  400  acres  till¬ 

able,  woods,  some  timber,  good  dairy  farm,  silo.  58 
stanchions  in  barn.  Widow  will  sacrifice.  $12,000. 
Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y 


56  ACRE  poultry  farm.  Potter  County  Penna.  Thou¬ 
sand  laying  capacity.  Completely  equipped  brooder 
houses,  four  room  cottage,  improvements,  furnished 
complete.  Modern,  trout  stream,  pond  stocked  500 
layers  included;  $7,000.  BOX  3434,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESTORED  colonial  country  home,  11  rooms,  two 
baths,  fireplace,  oil  heat,  modern  kitchen,  *  stone 
terraces,  new  two  story  garage,  workshop,  two  warns,  1 
henhouse;  good  water  supply,  pond  site;  58  acres. 
Shade  trees,  orchard;  14  miles  to  Schenectady, 
Saratoga.  Hard  road.  Other  possibilities,  dude  ranch 
boarders.  Moving,  must  sell.  $19,500.  Owner  A  H 
Schwenker,  R.  D.  1,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Galway  4153. _ 

CULPEPER,  VA. :  315  acre  stock  farm,  nice  home, 
five  miles  out.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul¬ 
peper.  Virginia. 


phone  garage,  barn  30x40,  poultry  and  milk  house, 
school  bus  at  door  price  $3500.  cash  $2000.  Balance 
mortgage  write  Bauer  Realtor,  Poolville,  N  Y 
Telephone  Earlville  84-Y-4, 

FOR  SALE:  Delaware  County,  98  acre  farm,  11  room 
house,  2  baths,  electricity.  Main  road  on  East 
«iOftnn  De?f'val®  River.  Running  water  in  barn. 
$10,000  with  tractor,  aH  equipment.  BOX  14, 
Shinhopple,  New  York. 

NEAR  Greenfield,  Mass.,  65  acre  farm,  suitable  sum¬ 

mer  place  or  year  round  home.  House  1%  stories  8 
rooms  conveniences;  farm  buildings,  marketable  tim- 
ber  Price  $8o00  for  immediate  sale.  Harold  Benedict, 
uni.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Near  State  Park  28  acres;  10  room  house 
cabins,  ideal  for  boarders,  price  right,  half  cash, 
balance  terms.  Edward  Gianotti,  Millerton,  New  York. 

SCENIC  view,  50  acres,  ideal  for  development.  10 

room  dwelling,  improvements,  work  shop,  hennery, 
spring  water,  close  to  water  sports.  $8,500.  O.  S. 
Jansen.  Wallkill,  N,  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 

WANTED:  Farm  to  carry  25-30  cows,  bare  or  equipped. 
HOX  3443,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAXE:  Small,  old  stone  house.  6  rooms,  5  fire- 

acreS’  high  eIevation,  miles  to  village. 
I  nexcelled  spring  water,  electricity,  no  other  im¬ 
provements.  14  miles  to  Oneonta.  New  York  City  bus 
service.  Summer  home  or  retirement.  Will  sell  at 
definite  sacrifice.  $2200  cash.  Phone  Skaneateles  64’-J-l 
or  write  C.  van  der  Linde,  Mottville,  New  York.~ 

WANTED:  Farm  or  business  for  cash  or  in  exchange 

la¥  Property.  Mary  Hadden,  5  Lancaster 
Street,  Albany,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower- honey,  51bs.  $1.50-  10 
lbs.  $2,90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar.  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

Vermont.  _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y, 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

HONEY :  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 
$4.75;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida, 

HONEY :  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 

on  180  pounds.  Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six -  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  New  York. 

REYNOLDS  home  made  candies,  chocolates  and  Bon- 
Bons  $1.50  per  pound.  Mints  and  fudge  75  cents 
per  pound.  Delivered  third  zone.  Reynolds  Home 
Made  Candles,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre- 
paid,  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. _ 

ORDER  your  1950  maple  syrup  and  sugar  now. 

Excellent  flavor  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
K.  D.  Kennett,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 

PURE  Vermont  male  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal.; 

clover  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar. 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls. 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavern 

Depew,  Auburn.  New  York. _ 

HONEY :  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb!  can. 

Clover  autumn  flowers,  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G. 
Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  460 . 


You  see  where  you're  going  and  you 
like  the  way  you  go  there  in  Chevrolet 
for  '50!  The  wide  curved  windshield  and 
generous  window  area  give  you  vision 
that's  tops  for  sightseeing  .  .  ,  tops  for 
safety.  You're  free  to  relax  and  enjoy 
all  the  uncrowded  luxury  of  those  spa¬ 
cious  "five-foot  seats”  .  .  .  that  rich  and 
durable  two-tone  Fisher  interior. 


Grades  and  rutted  roads,  a  problem 
in  your  area?  Chevrolet  for  '50  offers 
you  two  practical,  thrifty  solutions — the 
new  105-h.p.  Valve-in-Head  engine  with 
Powerglide  automatic  transmission,*  or 
the  standard  Valve-in-Head  engine  with 
Synchro-Mesh  transmission.  They're  both 
equal  to  any  road  .  .  .  and  there’s  no 
better  way  to  keep  your  car  upkeep 
way,  way  down! 

^Combination  of  Powergtido  automatic  transmission 
with  105-h.p.  engine  optional  on  De  luxe  models  at 
extra  cost . 


Looking  for  Comfort? 

Chevrolet  has  it!  Big-Car  comfort  .  .  .  comfort  you’ll  enjoy  throughout 
the  long  life  of  the  car.  Extra  room !  Wide  “five-foot  seats”  accommodate 
three  people  with  room  to  spare.  And  the  ride  ?  Try  Chevrolet  and  discover 
what  real  riding  comfort  is.  S-m-o-o-t-h  is  the  only  way  to  describe  it. 


Looking  for  Style? 


Here’s  the  lew-cost  car 


Looking  for  Economy? 

Chevrolet  has  it!  Chevrolet’s  extra  values,  Chevrolet’s  exclusive,  big-car 
features  offer  you  more  for  your  money  right  from  the  start!  A ND  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  famous  for  the  thrifty  operation  of  its  spirited  valve-in-hfead 
engines.  It’s  famous  for  standing  up  to  the  pounding  of  the  roughest 
country  roads  .  .  .  famous  for  lower  maintenance  costs,  too!  Now  take  a 
look  at  the  price  tag  of  this  beautiful  Chevrolet  for  ’50!  Yes,  it’s  the 
lowest  priced  line -of  all! 


The  Styleline  De  tune  2-Door  Sedan 


Chevrolet  has  it! -All  the  style  and  luxury  of  famous  Fisher  Bodies,  built 
for  Chevrolet .  .  .  available  only  on  Chevrolet  in  the  low-price  field.  Every 
detail  from  the  graceful,  sweeping  lines  to  the  smallest  of  the  interior 
fittings  shows  smart,  up-to-the-minute  styling  .  .  .  has  practical  modern 
beauty  that  will  last  for  years. 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today!  Take  a  drive.  See  for  yourself  why 
Chevrolet  is  America’s  favorite  car! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION.  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


jF/RST.  .  e/nd  .finest. . .  at  Zo/eest  Cost/ 


Chevrolet's  roomy  trunk  takes  care  of 
your  bundles  on  vacation  or  shopping 
trips  .  .  .  conveniently  pops  open  at  the 
twist  of  a  key!  Center-Point  steering 
with  Unitized  Knee-Action  ride,  airplane- 
type  shock  absorbers  and  wider  tread 
assure  you  a  smoother  ride  on  all  roads 
in  this  longest,  heaviest  car  In  the  low- 
price  field. 


s 


Examine  all  of  Chevrolet's  big -car 
features.  Then  examine  Chevrolet’s 
prices  —  and  what  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn  it’s  the  lowest  priced 
line  of  all!  That’s  why  Chevrolet  is 
America’s  No.  1  favorite  year  after 
year . . .  why  you’ll  be  better  off  in 
every  way  when  you  make  Chevro¬ 
let  your  choice  for  extra  values! 


You  get  a  thrill  of  pleasure  every  time 
you  see  the  sleek  good  looks  of  your 
Chevrolet  for  ’50!  It’s  a  thrill  you’ll 
enjoy  for  a  good  many  years,  too,  for 
Chevrolet  has  the  kind  of  styling  that 
lasts.  Fourteen  smart  Styleline  and  Fleet¬ 
line  models — in  a  wide  variety  of  spar¬ 
kling  color  combinations— are  offered 
for  your  selection; 

p 

o 
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High  Quality  Hay  in  the  Northeast 


F  there  is  one  crop  that  can  be 
grown  better  than  any  other 
on  most  northeastern  farms,  it 
is  hay.  Most  soils  are  adapted 
to  it.  The  climate  is  ideal  for 
growing  it  and  fairty  good  for 
curing  it.  A  number  of  plants  can  be  grown 
together  in  the  same  seeding  to  produce  a  hay 
of  first  rate  quality.  Nutrients  in  hay  can  be 
grown  for  less  than  in  any  other  crop.  Agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  tell  us  that  a  ton  of  high 
quality  hay  will  supply  more  than  half  as 
many  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  as  a  ton 
of  dairy  ration. 

Farmers  are  agreed  that  high  quality  hay 
is  early  cut,  fine  leafy  green  well  cured  hay 
without  weeds  or  other  foreign  materials. 
Such  hay  made  from  common  grasses  and 
legumes  are  palatable.  Feeding  it  relieves  a 
portion  of  the  grain  ration,  and 
supplies  needed  quantities  of  both 
vitamins  A  and  D.  Not  all  hays 
are  of  the  same  quality,  and  cows 
realize  that  too.  Cows  fed  high 
quality  hay  will  eat  some  60  per 
cent  more  of  it  than  of  poor 
quality  hay,  and  they  produce 
more  milk  on  less  hay. 

It  therefore  pays  a  farmer  to 
plan  ahead  for  a  good  hay  crop. 

In  fact,  he  must  plan  for  it  at  least 
a  year  in. advance.  The  right  plants 
must  be  sown  and  properly 
grown  for  greatest  yields  and  best 
quality. 

Hay  Seedings 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  legumes,  such  as  the 
clovers  and  alfalfa.  They  should 
be  grown  wherever  they  may  be 
grown  well.  But  a  farmer  should 
not  turn  his  back  entirely  on 
timothy  and  certainly  he  should 
consider  brome  grass  when  planning  his 
seedings.  Experiment  stations  have  recom¬ 
mended  both  grasses  and  legumes  in  seedings 
used  for  meadows.  The  seeding  mixture  varies 
depending  on  the  type  of  soil  and  the  number 
of  years  that  the  meadow  will  be  cut. 

Again  the  northeastern  farmer  is  lucky  in 
that  at  present  there  are  available  long  lived 
grasses  and  legumes  that  can  be  used  in  seed¬ 
ings  for  almost  any  type  of  soil.  If  they  are 
well-drained,  the  seedings  may  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  alfalfa  to  which  can  be 
added  some  medium  red  clover  or  timothy, 
and  a  small  amount  of  ladino  clover.  Because 
of  its  adaptation  to  a  wide  range  of  soils, 
ladino  clover  can  also  be  used  on  poorly 
drained  land  where  medium  red  clover, 
alsike  clover,  and  timothy  make  up  the  seed¬ 
ing. 

Brome  grass,  which  is  replacing  timothy  in 
some  seedings,  would  probably  be 
more  popular  if  it  were  easier  to 
seed;  even  so,  it  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  Its  main  advantage 
over  timothy  is  that  it  produces  a 
good  green  leafy  hay  over  a  period 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  whereas 
the  timothy  would  become  coarse 
and  woody.  Cows  like  brome  hay 
as  well  as  timothy. 

Kinds  of  Hay 

For  the  best  growth  of  legumes, 
most  fields  require  lime.  For  the 
greatest  yield  they  should  be 
fertilized  with  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  or  manure.  A  soil  test  will  tell 
how  much  lime  is  needed  to  cor¬ 
rect  soil  acidity,  and  should  be 
checked  through  the  county  agent. 

This  corrected  lime  is  applied  but 
once  during  a  rotation.  Super¬ 
phosphate  is  applied  on  the  corn 
and  the  grain  crop  preceding,  and 
with  the  manure  when  it  is  spread 
as  a  top  dressing  on  the  hay  fields 
at  the  rate  of  500  to  700  pounds 
in  each  rotation. 

Experiments  show  that  early  cut 


By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

timothy  yields  as  many  pounds  of  nutrients 
per  ton  as  the  legumes,  although,  of  course, 
the  legume  hay  contains  a  higher  percentage 
of  protein.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
legume  is  cured  so  that  it  retains  most  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  any  hay 
crop  grass  or  legume,  cut  early  and  properly 
cured,  produces  a  higher  quality  hay  than  the 
same  crop  when  it  is  mature.  There  are  less 
tons,  but  it  is  more  palatable  with  a  higher 
digestible  nutrient  content  than  the  late  cut. 
Cows  eat  more  of  it  and  produce  more  milk 
on  it. 

For  best  quality,  the  clovers  and  alfalfa  are 
cut  when  they  are  half  in  bloom,  and  timothy 
when  the  top  fourth  of  the  heads  are  in  bloom. 
A  farmer  with  a  great  deal  of  haying  to  do 


a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  once  during  the 
rotation,  and  superphosphate  on  the  manure 
in  the  barn,  about  a  handful  daily  back  of 
each  row. 

Mr.  O’Hanlon  believes  in  making  hay  early. 
He  starts  in  early  June  and  is  always  finished 
before  July  4.  He  cuts  his  hay  with  a  tractor 
mower  with  a  seven-foot  cutter  bar.  He  leaves 
it  in  the  swath  to  wilt,  then  rakes  one  swath 
at  a  time  with  a  side  delivery  rake.  He  likes 
small  windrows.  He  leaves  it  in  the  windrow, 
sometimes  two  days,  until  it  is  dry;  then  he 
bales  it.  Cut  early,  cured  in  the  windrow, 
handled  but  little,  the  hay  for  his  herd  is  green 
and  leafy  hay,  and  of  high  quality,  just  the 
kind  that  the  animals  need. 

Cuts  Hay  in  Afternoon 

Frank  Bly  of  Elmira,  Chemung  County,  has 
similar  land  to  that  of  Mr. 
O'Hanlon.  He  uses  a  comparable 
seeding,  but  adds  eight  pounds  of 
alfalfa  to  it.  Curing  his  hay  in  a 
little  different  manner,  Mr.  Bly 
cuts  his  hay  in  the  afternoon  and 
rakes  it  with  a  side  delivery  rake 
as  soon  as  he  can  •  after  mowing. 
Thus  it  is  cured  almost  entirely  in 
the  windrow.  He  believes  that  in 
this  way  he  gets  a  greener,  leafier 
hay  with  more  vitamins.  The  hay 
is  left  in  the  windrow  until  a  few 
hours  before  it  is  dry  enough  to 
bale.  Then  he  tips  the  windrows 
over,  throwing  two  of  them  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  big  one;  this  also 
turns  up  the  hay  that  has  been 
lying  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  it 

_  t  „  is  dry  enough,  he  bales  it. 

Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant,  N.  Y.  Both  these  Ch  C 

Good  quality  hay  is  the  combined  result  of  proper  seeding,  suitable  fertilizer,  f„rrr.„_c.  i_  r  ,,  ,  y 

and  cutting  at  the  proper  time.  On  the  Samuel  Tolbert  farm  near  Pine  City  eiS  Deneve  mat  they  can 

in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  modern  machinery  makes  short  and  efficient  make  hay  at  the  rate  of  one  and 

work  of  hay  making. 


cannot  cut  all  his  hay  at  the  ideal  time.  He 
should  therefore  start  early  enough  so  that 
he  cuts  as  much  hay  before  the  best  time  as 
he  does  after  that  time.  He  may  get  fewer  tons 
this  way,  but  he  will  have  a  higher  quality 
product. 

Hay  in  Rotation 

Andrew  O’Hanlon  of  Big  Flats,  Chemung 
County,  has  a  60-acre  river  flat  farm.  He  has 
20  acres  of  meadow  each  year  which  yield 
about  50  tons  of  hay.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  fertile, 
sandy  loam  adapted  to  growing  good  crops  of 
tobacco,  corn,  wheat  and  hay.  His  rotation  is 
in  that  order  with  the  hay  cut  for  two  years. 
He  seeds  the  hay  mixture  with  wheat,  using 
eight  pounds  of  medium  red  clover,  six  of 
timothy,  two  of  brome  grass,  and  a  half  pound 
of  ladino  clover.  He  has  plenty  of  barnyard 
manure  and  top  dresses  lightly  each  year  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  wheat  and  new  seeding.  He  uses 


Photo:  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  most  efficient  means  of  handling  baled  hay  —  in  a  large  truck  that  has 
space  and  hauling  ability  to  get  a  good  load  of  hay  to  the  barn  for  storing 

before  it  gets  rained  on . 


a  half  hours  per  acre  actual  time 
spent.  Both  keep  hay  cut  ahead  so 
that  theer  is  some  to  draw  each  day.  Both  find 
weather  reports  helpful  in  haying  time  but 
wish  for  still  greater  accuracy  in  them. 

Boose  Hay  Preferred  by  Some 

Some  farmers  like  loose  hay,  and  Francis 
Warren  of  Lowman,  another  good  Chemung 
County  farmer,  is  one  of  them.  He  fills  his  barn 
with  loose  hay  before  he  bales  any.  Mr. 
Warren  has  a  176  acre  farm,  extending  from 
deep  gravelly  river  flat  to  heavy  clay  hill  land. 

On  the  hill  soils  he  seeds  with  six  quarts  of 
timothy,  six  of  medium  red  clover,  and  a  half 
pound  of  ladino  (in  some  cases  he  uses  four 
pounds  of  brome  grass  instead  of  the  timothy). 
Seedings  on  the  flats  contain  12  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  six  of  medium  red  clover,  and  a  half 
pound  of  ladino  clover.  Thus  he  varies  his 
seedings  to  provide  good  hay  crops  on  soils 
that  differ  greatly. 

Mr.  Warren  cuts  the  hay  with  a 
horse-drawn  mower,  cures  it  in 
the  windrow,  loads  it  with  hay 
loader,  and  hoists  it  into  the  mow 
with  a  grapple  fork.  The  reason  he 
favors  loose  hay  is  that  his  cows 
seem  to  like  it  better  and  to  eat 
more  of  it  than  they  do  hay  that 
is  baled.  He  has  observed  that 
when  he  changes  from  baled  to 
loose  hay  (even  from  the  same 
field),  the  cows  eat  more  and  come 
up  on  their  milk.  Mr.  Warren  cuts 
his  alfalfa  fields  twice  yearly.  The 
second  cutting  he  stores  on  scaf¬ 
folds  to  be  fed  to  his  growing 
calves. 


The  Buck  Rake  Rates  High 

The  buck  rake,  which  was  so 
popular  a  few  years  ago  when 
balers  were  scarce,  still  rates  high 
in  the  minds  of  many  farmers.  It 
is  a  labor  saver  and  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  tons  of  hay 
being  in  the  barn  before  it  was 
rained  on. 

Otto  Farnham  of  Horseheads 
(Continued  on  Page  482) 
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You  can  plow  as  much  as  17  acres  a  day  with  an  outfit 
like  this— an  International  TD-6  Diesel  Crawler  and  a  4- 
furrow  McCormick  No.  10  heavy-duty  plow.  And  you'll 
pay  the  fuel  bill  with  pennies  ...  a  gallon  of  low-cost 
Diesel  fuel  will  often  plow  an  acre  or  more. 


He's  doing  MORE  WORK  at  LESS  COST 


...because  of  International  Diesel  Crawler  EXTRA  VALUES 


Yes,  this  man  will  tell  you  that  his  International 
Diesel  Crawler  does  more  work  in  a  day  than 
other  tractors  of  the  same  power  .  .  .  does  it  at 
lower  cost,  too.  And  hundreds  of  other  Interna¬ 
tional  users  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

Why?  Because  International  Diesel  Crawlers 
are  packed  with  plus  values  .  .  .  bring  you  im¬ 
portant  advantages  like  these: 

Easy  starting,  fast  warm-up  .  .  .  ready  to  work 
sooner  in  any  weather.  International  Diesels 
are  started  as  gasoline  engines  and  warmed 
quickly  and  thoroughly  by  gasoline  combustion 
right  in  the  Diesel  combustion  chambers.  Then, 
without  leaving  the  seat,  the  operator  moves 
one  lever  to  convert  the  engine  to  full  Diesel 
operation.  No  injecting  Diesel  fuel  into  cold 
cylinders  to  cause  harmful  carbon  deposits. 

Unequalled  lugging  ability.  Automatic  torque 
control  gives  International  Diesels  greater  extra 
power  under  overloads.  This  helps  start  heavy 


loads,  keeps  the  tractor  pulling  when  other  en¬ 
gines  would  stall,  and  gives  the  operator  time 
to  shift  to  a  lower  gear  when  necessary. 

More  productive  power.  The  5  forward  speeds 
(6  in  the  TD-14A  and  TD-18A,  8  in  TD-24)  are 
geared  to  give  the  best  possible  choice  of  draw¬ 
bar  pulls  and  traveling  speeds,  so  the  operator 
can  keep  the  full  power  applied  to  any  job. 

Low  maintenance  cost.  Users’  records  prove 
that  International  Crawlers  go  on  working  de¬ 
pendably  year  after  year  with  mighty  little  need 
for  servicing.  You  can  get  parts  and  service 
quickly  from  your  nearby  IH  dealer,  just  the 
same  as  for  all  the  Farmall  tractors  and  other 
McCormick  equipment  used  so  widely  in  your 
neighborhood. 

To  learn  more  about  International  Crawlers, 
see  your  IH  dealer.  Ask  him  about  the  conven¬ 
ient  Income  Purchase  Plan,  too.  International 
Harvester  Company,  Chicago  1. 


There's  an  International  Crawler 
in  the  size  you  need 
5  Diesels...  2  Gasoline  Crawlers 

70-6  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE 

2914  drawbar  horsepower 
T-6  WITH  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

33  drawbar  horsepower 
TD-9  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE 

40  Vi  drawbar  horsepower 
T-9  WITH  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

43  drawbar  horsepower 
TD-14A  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE 

6OV2  drawbar  horsepower 
T0-18A  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE 

87  drawbar  horsepower 
TD-24  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE 

140  drawbar  horsepower 


See  your  IH  dealer  for  IH  5-Star  Service 
.  .  .  better  five  ways  for  getting  your 
farm  machines  ready  for  the  work  ahead. 


■ 

Hf 

*  ★  ★  ★  Ac 

5*  STAR 

SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors..* 

Motor  Trucks . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 
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OTHER  WEEDS 

AND  GRASSES 


ATLACll)t 


The  SAFER  Chlorate 

Destroys  weeds  and  grasses  by  killing 
roots.  Successfully  and  widely  used  for 
over  20  years,  in  convenient  powder 
form  .  .  .  easy  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
opply  as  a  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D:  Available  in  Amine, 

Ester  and  Sodium  Salt  forms.  Particularly 
suited  for  control  of  broadleaf  weeds  in 
grass,  corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 


ATLAS  “A”:  Sodium  Arsenite  spray. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato 
digging.  Gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content.  Your 
assurance  of  greater  safety  and  killing 
power. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT:  Available  as  DDT 
50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25%  Liquid 
(emulsion  spray),  DDT  3%,  5%  and 
10%  Dusts. 

CHIPMAN  POTATO  DUST:  For  con- 

trol  of  insects  and  blight.  Combination  of 
DDT  and  a  microfine  neutral  copper 
fungicide. 

CHIPMAN  TOMATO  DUST:  For 

Control  of  insects  and  blight.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  arsenate  and  microfine 
neutral  copper  fungicide. 


CHIPMAN  FARATHION  •  CHIPMAN  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO  •  CHIPMAN  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 


Try  Mints  —  A  Fascinating 
Garden  Hobby 

If  there  is  any  herb  genus  that  has 
more  divisions  or  a  greater  number 
of  uses  than  the  mint  ( Mentha ) 
family,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 
Making  a  collection  of  these  charm¬ 
ing,  aromatic  plants  is  a  fascinating 
enterprise  and  one  sure  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  success.  Mints  are  not  the 
least  bit  finicky;  given  half  a  chance, 
they  will  thrive  abundantly;  and  I 
use  that  word  advisedly,  for  they  all 
have  creeping  roots! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
triguing  things  about  these  plants  is 
their  great  antiquity.  The  Pharisees, 
back  in  Bible  times,  paid  tithes  on 
mints,  as  well  as  anise  and  cumin. 
Chaucer  also  makes  mention  of  mint. 
Most  monastery  gardens  had  their 
mint  pools,  for  mint  likes  its  feet 
damp.  And  it  was  one  of  the  precious 
“strewing  herbs”  used  on  the  floors 
of  medieval  castles.  It  is  reputed  to 
have  been  brought  to  our  shores  by 
the  Pilgrims,  along  with  other 
cherished  plants  from  old-world 
gardens. 

The  mints  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where  and  fairly  well  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil;  but  naturally  they  will 
give  a  better  account  of  themselves 
if  their  preferences  are  considered — 
a  deep,  retentive  soil,  partial  shade 
and  moisture,  if  possible.  However,  if 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  cool,  they  will 
thrive  in  full  sun.  I  have  in  mind  a 
country  dooryard  where  spearmint 
(M.  spicata )  grows  luxuriantly 
around  a  well  curb;  and  in  a  certain 
suburban  yard,  it  grows  just  as 
rampantly  around  a  less  picturesque 
sillcock.  Both  locations,  in  full  sun, 
provide  the  steady  moisture  which 
the  plant  enjoys. 

I  shall  mention  here  only  the  best 
known  sorts,  leaving  the  interested 
reader  to  go  on  from  there.  The  field 
is  a  broad  one  and  the  pursuit  an 
intriguing  pastime.  Spearmint,  often 
called  lamb  mint,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  for  culinary  purposes — sauces, 
jelly,  hot  or  cold  tea  and  other  cold 
beverages.  The  chopped  leaves  give 
a  pleasing  tang  to  a  fresh  fruit  salad; 
or  when  sprinkled,  fresh  or  dried,  over 
cooked,  buttered  carrots  or  a  steam¬ 
ing  bowl  of  pea  soup. 

■Peppermint  (M.  piperita )  makes  a 
refreshing  tea  and  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  grown  varieties  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  Peppermint  will  some¬ 
times  reach  three  feet  in  height,  so 
be  governed  accordingly  when  choos¬ 
ing  its  location.  It  prefers  to  be  near 
water  but  will  tolerate  other  lo¬ 
cations,  if  sufficiently  moist. 

Wooly  mint  (M.  sylvestris )  is  a 
handsome  plant  with  fuzzy,  gray- 
green  foliage.  This  is  also  a  tall- 
growing  sort  and  is  most  decorative 


used  in  bouquets.  Moreover,  it  is  one 
of  the  cool,  gray-foliage  plants  which 
every  garden  needs. 

Bergamot  mint  (M.  citrata) ,  also 
called  orange  mint,  is  a  charming 
variety  with  a  more  delicate  fra¬ 
grance  than  some  of  the  others.  It 
has  a  fruity  flavor  which  gives  it 
value  as  a  culinary  herb — a  delight¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  potpourri  jar. 

Curly  mint  (M.  crispata )  is  a 
decorative  variation  of  M.  spicata.  It 
has  oval  leaves,  prettily  crinkled,  and 
a  strong  scent,  making  it  an  excellent 
choice  for  use  in  cooking.  It  is  the 
characteristic  mint  of  the  South. 

Creeping  mint  (M.  requieni)  is 
also  known  as  Corsican  mint.  With 
small  round  leaves  and  tiny  purple 
flowers,  this  plant  makes  delightfully 
fragrant  paths  when  planted  in 
crevices  in  a  paved  terrace.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  choice  for  shady  spots  in 
the  rock  garden  or  for  carpeting  the 
edge  of  a  pool.  It  is  so  fine  in  texture 
that  it  somewhat  resembles  moss. 
While  not,  unlike  the  other  mints, 
reliably  hardy  in  the  North,  it  is 
still  worth  the  trouble  of  renewing 
every  year,  if  necessary. 

Apple  mint  (M.  rotundifolia) , 
sometimes  listed  as  M.  gentilis, 
should  be  in  any  collection,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  choicest  of  all,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  variegated  form  (M. 
rotundifolia  variegata) .  The  bright 
green  leaves  of  the  latter  are  striped 
with  gold,  and  its  habit  of  growth  is 
more  spreading  than  the  former 
which  tends  to  bushiness.  To  quote  a 
nationally  recognized  authority  on 
herbs:  “If  you  can  have  only  two 
varieties  of  mint,  they  should  be 
spearmint  and  apple  mint.” 

There  are  two  other  members  of 
the  mint  family  which  I  grow  largely 
for  sentimental  reasons.  These  are 
pennyroyal  ( M.pulegium )  and  catnip 
( Nepeta  cataria) .  The  latter,  of 
course,  is  not  a  true  mint  though  it 
smells  like  one.  Both  of  these  plants 
will  thrive  in  poorer  soil  and  with 
less  water  than  the  other  mints.  An¬ 
other  plant  that  smells  like  a  mint 
but  isn’t  is  costmary  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  balsamita) .  In  my  opinion,  a 
mint  collection  wouldn’t  be  complete 
without  this  well-loved,  old- 
fashioned  plant  with  so  many  home¬ 
ly  names  —  Sweet  Mary,  Bible  Leaf, 
Alecoast,  Patagonian  mint,  etc.,  etc. 

Propagation  of  the  mints  is  by 
root  division  or  cuttings  which  will 
root  readily  in  water.  It  is  well, 
where  possible,  to  visit  the  garden  of 
an  herb  specialist  and  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  selection  of  plants.  Then,  if  the 
name  of  a  plant  is  not  known  or  if 
the  grower  calls  it  something  else 
(quite  possible  where  the  mints  are 
concerned),  you  can  point  to  it  and 
say,  “I  want  some  of  that!”  However, 
ordering  by  mail  is  usually  a  satis¬ 
factory  procedure.  E.  M.  Eaton 


.Many  other  Dusts  S  Sprays- 
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I  HELPFUL  BOOKLETS  —Write 
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I  DM  A  Id  CHEMICAL 

t/llir IflMni  COMPANY 

DEPT.  B,  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 
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VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Onion.  Virginia  State  CERTI¬ 
FIED  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Outdoor 
grown  under  irrigation  on  our  Virginia 
farms.  We  use  the  best  CERTIFIED  (and 
treated)  seed  obtainable,  and  the  very 
finest  strains.  We  have  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Write  or  wire  for  descriptive  price  list  or 
visit  our  farm.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


TEN  MILLION  PLANTS  READY:  Cabbage:  Copen- 
haten  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wake¬ 
'S'  Billhead;  300-$  1.50;  500-$2.00;  10O0-$3.50 

postpaid.  Express  1000-$2.00;  10,000  -  $  I  &.00.  TOMATO: 
Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear.  These  plants  are  sprayed 
tor  blight.  Mil -$2.00;  1000- $3.50  postpaid.  Express 
innn-^3  00  POTATO:  Cuban  yam,  Nancy  Hall,  SWEEI 
PEPPER -California  Wonder;  100-75c;  500-$2.50;  1000- 
$4  50  pos'tpaid!  Express  1000-$4.00.  CAULIFLOWER: 

100-$  1 .00 ;  1000-$7.00.  Moss  Packed. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead, 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch;  300-$ 1 .50 ;  500-$2.00;  1000- 
$3.50  postpaid;  express,  1000-$2.00;  10,000-$  1 5.00. 
TOMATO:  Stokesdale.  John  Bear,  Rutger,  sprayed  for 
blight;  500-$2.00 ;  1000-$3.5Q  postpaid;  express,  1000- 
$3.00.  POTATO:  Cuban  yam,  Nancy  Hall,  SWEET 
PEPPER:  California  Wonder;  I00-75c;  500-$2.50;  1000- 
$4,50  postpaid:  express  1000-$4.00.  CAULIFLOWER: 

1 00  -  $  I .  DO ;  1000-$7.0C.  Good  Plants. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Hints  for  the  Fruit  Garden 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker 
March  10,  1855 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  severe  cold 
weather  is  over — early  in  April  is  a 
good  time — unless  the  object  be  to 
induce  fruitfulness,  checking  a  too 
luxuriant  growth,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  delayed  until  about  the 
first  of  July.  Pruning  then  gives  a 
sudden  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  and,  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  leaves,  also  partially  prevents  the 
formation  of  new  roots,  thus  favor¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  The 
more  rapid  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
the  less  tendency  there  is  to  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds,  but  what¬ 
ever  retards  growth  and  consequently 
obstructs  the  circulation  of  sap  favors 
that  object.  It  is  not  of  course  de¬ 
sirable  to  induce  fruitfulness  until 
the  trees  attain  a  respectable  size, 
and  hence  young  trees  should  always 
be  trained  and  cultivated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  induce  a  vigorous 
growth.  r.  b.  w. 


Stopped  Birds  Eating 
Cherries 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and 
wish  to  pass  on  a  useful  hint. 

I  was  bothered  with  birds  eating 
my  cherries,  just  when  they  were 
ready  to  pick.  I  recall  two  years  ago 
my  trees  were  full  one  night  and  the 
next  morning  the  cherries  were  gone, 
the  pits  all  over  the  ground,  all  due 
to  the  birds.  So,  for  the  past  two 
years  we  have  placed  fox  tails  (any 
piece  of  fur  seems  to  do)  high  in 
the  trees  tied  to  the  branches.  Not 
a  bird  has  bothered  those  cherries  for 


the  two  years.  It  is  sure  a  wonder¬ 
ful  way  to  save  our  fruit.  Perhaps 
other  readers  may  benefit  by  this  aid. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  fur  in 
the  trees.  mrs.  v.  g. 


Plums  and  Prunes  Drop 

Last  year  I  sprayed  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  according  to  directions, 
but  my  plums  and  prunes  fell  off 
badly — almost  a  complete  loss.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this?  j.-s. 

Cayuga  County,  N-  Y. 

If  the  plum  and  prune  fruits 
dropped  prematurely  because  of  in¬ 
sect  injury,  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  plum  curculio.  Arsenate  of  lead, 
applied  as  the  dry  husks  split  from 
the  tiny  fruits  and  again  10  days 
later,  should  control  this  disease.  If 
the  fruits  dropped  because  of  brown 
rot,  a  fungous  disease,  the  additon  of 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  dry  powdered 
wettable  sulfur  in  each  gallon  of 
spray  should  help  to  control  this 


disease.  h.  a.  r. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

Plormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 
Schlecter  and  Richey .  3.75 


Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp . .  3.24 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


*  /  RAISE  THE  GARDEN.  ALL  GEORGE  DOES  IS 
PLOW  AND  PLANT  THE  GROUND 
AND  KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT." 


A  Different  Kind  of  Rock 

Garden 

My  friends’  rock  gardens  come  and 
go,  but  my  garden  retains  its  youth¬ 
ful  contours.  For  me  to  make  a  rock 
garden  would  be  a  travesty*  of  memory 
and  of  beauty.  For  during  my  child¬ 
hood  I  lived  in  a  rock  garden  that 
spread  across  a  broad,  sunny 
meadow  and  up  two  sloping  hills  on 
whose  crests  were  limestone  quarries. 
One  of  these,  abandoned,  provided  a 
pond  overgrown  with  cattails  and 
densely  populated  with  frogs,  but 
still  capable  of  supporting  three 
boisterous  children  on  a  raft.  The 
other  quarry  was  teeming  with 
action,  where  one  could  snatch  rides 
on  stone  cars,  propelled  by  friendly 
foreign  hands.  An  ancient  deed 
speaks  of  this  land  as  “extending 
from  a  post  in  the  prairie.  .  .to  a 
limestone  spring.  .  .to  a  limestone 
rock,  being  part  of  a  government 
grant  called  Bermuda,”  indicating  that 
the  virginal  loveliness  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  early  Pennsylvania 
settlers. 

Our  childish  activities  centered 
about  four  springs  as  did  the  pion¬ 
eers’.  One  spring  gushed  from  be¬ 
neath  an  aged  rock,  where  snow- 
berries  swayed  and  lemon  lilies  raised 
stai'ry  faces.  Near  the  limestone  kilns, 
beneath  a  gray  white  cliff,  ice  cold 
water  bubbled  from  a  sandy  spring 
whre,  on  hot  Summer  days,  each 
child  sank  a  bottle  of  fruit  juice  for 
an  afternoon  refreshment.  In  May 
the  banks  of  a  spring  in  the  wild 
crabapple  orchard  were  often  pink 
with  petals  broken  with  blue  frag¬ 
ments  of  robins’  eggs.  Then,  too, 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  water¬ 
cress  spring  for  fresh  green  leaves 
which  made  delicious  sandwiches  for 
hungry  youngsters.  The  water  from 
these  springs  finally  met  in  the 
meadow  to  form  a  tiny  silver  stream 
that  yielded  Indian  arrow  heads  and 
tomahawks  when  we  made  excava¬ 
tions  enlarging  the  white  ducks’ 
pond.  One  huge  rock  stood  in  an  open 
space  like  a  ship  at  sea,  the  top  flat 
and  green  with  moss  and  ferns, 
where  we  served  high  tea  of  eggs 
cooked  in  slaked  lime,  bread  and 
butter,  and  ginger  cookies.  There,  as 
with  children  of  all  generations,  we 
entertained  such  celebrated  guests  as 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Uncle  Tom, 
and  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Our  rock  garden  was  never  an 
ordered  landscape;  it  was  alive  with 
kittens  and  puppies,  calves  and  colts, 
and  best  of  all,  a  pony.  There  were 
chicks,  ducks,  banties,  guinea  hens 
and  pigeons.  The  pigeons  sat  under 
the  barn  eaves  murmuring  “Lickety 
coo,”  through  long  afternoons.  Each 
season  brought  its  own  peculiar 
beauty  to  the  garden.  Hepaticas 

pushed  up  their  pastel  faces,  un¬ 

mindful  of  the  snow  and  ice  in  ad¬ 
jacent  gullies;  the  bloodroot  threw 
its  white  carpet  down  the  woodland 
slopes;  trilliums,  Sweet  Williams, 

honeysuckle  and  wild  geraniums 

followed  in  Summer’s  profusion.  One 
treasured  clump  of  bluebells  grew 
near  the  wild  grape  vine  swing.  After 
the  fruits  and  nuts,  the  garden  made 
a  final  flourish  of  purple  haws,  on 
rose  and  silver  stems,  a  prelude  to 
the  pageantry  of  Winter.  g.  r. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  42nd  YEAR 

Howard  17,  Robinson,  Premier:  25-$l.25;  50-$2;  100- 
$3.25;  2»0-$6.25;  300-$8.75;  500-$I2.50;  IOOO-$22.  Gem 
Everbearing  will  fruit  this  year:  25-$l.75;  50-$3.25; 
IOO-$4.75;  200-$8.75,  postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  GEORGE  RENNIE  FiARM,  Andover,  Mass. 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  G. 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
J.  TURNBULL,  Box  36, 
Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE.' 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 
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Wedge -Grip  Action.  Note  how  Goodyear  Super-Sure- 
GRIP  lugs  are  set  closer  together  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the 
center  —  don’t  flare  out  as  in  most  tires.  Result:  soil  is  .wedged 
between  SUPER -SURE -GRIP  lugs  to  give  stronger,  firmer  grip. 


Straight  Bar  Lugs.  Because  Goodyear’s  husky  lugs  are 
set  straight  as  a  ruler,  they  give  you  more  gripping  surface  than 
lugs  that  toe  in.  Result:  SUPER -SURE -GRIPS  give  you  full-lug 
pull  for  their  full  length  nnd  depth. 

Self -Cleaning  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R.  Only  Goodyear  gives 
you  this  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  design  with  straight,  even-balanced, 
equal-size,  wedge-grip  lugs  —  and  with  no  mud -collecting  con¬ 
nectors,  hooks,  knobs  or  elbows.  Result:  SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  give 
deeper  bite,  more  even  pull,  smoother  ride,  longer  wear. 


■ 


HIM 


S  ipac-Suro-Grip — T.M.  Tha  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 


That's  why 
Super-Sure- Grips 
are  FIRST  CHOICE 
among  Farmers 

Only  Goodyear  SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  give  you  these 
three  important  features  that  insure  greater  grip 
in  hard  going.  Farm  experience  proves  they  are 
best  for  pulling  power,  best  for  non-slip  traction 
and  best  for  wear.  Farmers  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  voted  SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  their 
First  Choice  tractor  tire! 

Why  not  ask  your  Goodyear  farm  tire  dealer  to 
show  you  these  tires  that  pull  where  other  tires 
won’t?  Thev  cost  no  more  than  other  tires  — make 

J 

any  tractor  work  better! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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NET  WT,  1  OZ 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  Off, 

A  NICOTINE 
SULPHATE  SOLUTION 


ACTIVE  INGREDIENT 
NICOTINE  EXPRESSED 
AS  ALKALOID.  40%  j 
INERT  INGREDIENTS  65% 


*•«  J.  J.  f*  on.  ” 

J'COTlKt  SULPHATi  SOUTH' 

''l**  '"sredieM, 

o>  Alkolixd,  *"? 

■iilSMditntt  ML 


ANTIDOTE  ON  BOTTLE 


AN  EFFECTIVE 
AND  ECONOMICAL 
INSECTICIDE  FOR 
PLANTS-ANIMALS-POULTf 
PER  DIRECTIONS  HEREII 


Friend  of 
the  Farmer 
for  Two 
Generations 


This  is  the  1 -ounce 
bottle.  Also  sold  in 
5-ounce  and  1  and  2- 
pound  bottles  and  5 
and  10-pound  tins. 


INSECTICIDE 


of  MANY  USES 


USED  AS  A  SPRAY,  Black  Leaf  40  pro¬ 
tects  your  orchard  and  garden  from 
infestatiop  by  aphids,  leafhoppers, 
most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs  and 
similar  insects.  It  kills  these  pests 
two  ways — by  contact  and  by  fumes. 
Black  Leaf  40  spares  bees  and  other 
beneficial  insects  . . .  never  stains  or 
burns  and  leaves  no  harmful  residue 
on  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit. 

USED  AS  A  DELOUSER,  Black  Leaf  40 
rids  chickens  of  lice  and  feather 
mites.  Apply  it  to  roosts  with  the 
handy  “cap  brush.”  Fumes  rise,  kill¬ 
ing  lice  and  mites,  while  chickens 
perch.  Use  a  dash  in  feathers  for  in¬ 
dividual  treatment. 

USED  AS  A  DIP,  Black  Leaf  40  con¬ 
trols  lice  on  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 
Used  as  a  drench,  combined  with 
copper  sulphate,  Black  Leaf  40  con¬ 
trols  stomach  and  intestinal  worms 
in  sheep  and  goats.  Used  as  a  repel- 
lant,  it  keeps  dogs  away  from 
shrubbery. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  on  every  package. 
Black  Leaf  40  is  sold  by  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  seed  and  farm  supply  stores 
everywhere. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

-  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA _ 


LEADER  IN  THE  FIELD  SINCE  1895 


V-C  Fertilizers  make  the  good  earth 
better  .  .  ,  make  your  farm  a  | 
1  better  farm.  Ask  your  V-C  Agent.  j 

■- . -  ..  .  i 


Post  Paid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  . $.40  $1.00  $3.00  $4.25 

Cabbage  . 40  .95  2.75  3.50 

Cauliflower  . 45  1.25  3.50  5.75 

Pepper  . 45  1.25  4.00  7.50 

Egg  Plant . 45  1.35  4.00  7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 45  1.25  3.50  6.00 


Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts..  .35  1.00  3.00  4.25 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Plants . 35  1.00  3.00  4.25 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


HI  a  UTC  ALL  LEADING 
rLAIVIO  VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

100 

postage 

prepaid 

600 

postage 

prepaid 

1000 

poataee 

prepaid 

1000 

FOB. 

Sewell. 

Tomato  . 

...$1.00 

$2.90 

$4.10 

$3.00 

Cabbage  . 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

..  1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

. ..  1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

Pepper  . 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

Brussels  Sprout  . . . . 

. ..  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

Broccoli  . 

.  .  .  1. 10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

Beet  . 

...  .1.10 

2.95 

4.25 

3.00 

Collard  . 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

Lettuce  . 

. ..  1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

Celery  (Ready  July 

1) .  .1.10 

3.50 

4.65 

3.75 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  1,000  or  more,  $2.25  per 
1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  in  10.000  or 
more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


REENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  I 
'Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  lor 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
l  accessories.  Everything  needed  for  the  green- 
I  house.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  Give  | 
f  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  if  for 
home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

1  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois ' 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ballhead.  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch.  Best  varieties  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Brussels  Sprouts  300  -  $  1 .25 ;  500-$l.75; 
1000-$3.00  postpaid;  expressed  1000-$2.00;  5000-$7.50; 
Snow  ball  Cauliflower,  90c-100.  TOMATO— grown  certi¬ 
fied  seed— Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale;  300-$l.50; 
500-$2.00;  1000-$3.75  postpaid;  expressed  1000-$2.50; 
5000-$l2.50.  Porto  Rico  potato.  Ruby  King  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  Pepper,  Ready  June  1,  300-$  1.75;  500- 
$2.00:  1000-$4.00  postpaid.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants 
guaranteed.  JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  $1.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Bermuda  and  Prizetaker  Onion  plants  500-$2.25;  1000- 
$4.50.  Early  Jersey,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Charleston  Wakefield  Cqbbage 
Plants  500-$l.75;  1000-$3.00.  Porto  Rico  and  other 
varieties  of  Sweet  Potato  plants  from  certified  seed:  500- 
$2.50;  1000-$4.75.  Tomato  Plants;  Rutger,  Marglobe  and 
other  varieties  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.00.  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King:  500-$2.75; 

1000-$5.50.  Good  plants;  Prompt  Shipments. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Plants:  500-$l.75;  1000-$3.00.  Marglobe,  Rutger,  and 
other  varieties  of  Tomato  Plants:  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.00. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico  and  other  varieties 
from  certified  seed  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.75.  Bermuda  and 
Prizetaker  Onion  Plants:  500-$2.25;  1000-$4.50.  Buby 
King  and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  500- 
$2.75;  and  1000-$5.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00-100 
MRS.  SiAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE 
FLORA  DALE,  ADAMS  CO.,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREiAT  SOILBUILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  - 

Improved  Porto  Ricos  and  Nancy  Halls:  200,  $1.00: 
500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Prompt  shipment  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  THRIFT  PLANT  FARM,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Dunlap:  100- 
$1.75;  500-$6.50;  I000-$I2  prepaid.  Gemzata  Everbear¬ 
ing  $18-1,000.  J.A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PA. 


ID  A  H  Ij  I  A.  8 

Six  extra  large  $2.10.  Five  Pompons  $1.45.  Five 
miniatures  $1.50.  Five  singles  $1.50.  Three  Ball 
Dahlias  $1.10  Strong  roots,  ail  colors.  List  on  request. 
ALLING’S  DAHLIAS,  254  Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PA  Y  OFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack, all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  major  farming  areas 


June  3,  1950 

The  Garden  in  June 


The  first  planting  of  all  vegetables 
should  be  completed  in  June  just  as 
fast  as  the  soil  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  the  second  and  third 
plantings  of  corn,  beans  and  squash 
can  be  made.  The  frost-tender  plants, 
such  as  lima  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
peppers  and  egg  plants,  can  be  set 
out  in  June  and  usually  make  a 
better  growth  than  earlier  plantings. 
Melons  and  cucumbers  often  grow 
better  when  planted  in  June  than 
earlier. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli  and 
celery  plants  for  transplanting  in 
July  should  be  started  in  outdoor 
seed  beds  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  June  for  transplanting  in  July. 
Small  seeds  such  as  celery  must  be 
sown  in  very  fine,  firm  soil  and 
watered  lightly  once  a  day  until  the 
plants  are  up.  Covering  with  burlap 
will  keep  the  soil  from  drying  out 
and  prevent  washing  out  the  seeds. 

Spinach  should  be  ready  to  harvest 
in  June  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Cut  out  every  other  plant;  this  will 
give  the  remaining  plants  room  to 
spread  out.  Plants  that  are  not 
crowded  will  be  slower  to  go  to  seed. 
A  well  grown  spinach  plant  should 
fill  a  half  bushel  basket. 

Asparagus  can  be  cut  for  a  period 
of  about  six  weeks.  In  the  home 
garden  the  stalks  should  be  snapped 
at  the  ground  line  when  not  over  six 
inches  high.  In  this  way  all  of  the 
stalk  is  tender  and  usable.  Asparagus 
must  be  gathered  at  least  once  a  day 
in  warm  weather,  sometimes  twice  a 
day,  as  it  grows  very  fast.  Harvest 
only  the  larger  stalks.  Small  stalks, 
less  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
should  be  allowed  to  grow.  At  the 
end  of  the  cutting  season  all  weeds 
should  be  removed  and  the  bed 
fertilized  with  stable  manure  and  a 
5-10-10  fertilizer.  Asparagus  is  a 
large  feeder  and  can  utilize  liberal 
feeding.  If  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 
mulch  of  old  hay,  strawy  manure  or 
leaves,  no  further  cultivation  will  be 
needed. 

Strawberries  ‘  here  in  southern 
New  England  regularly  begin  to 
ripen  the  last  week  in  May  or  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  last  up  to  the 
Fourth  of  July,  sometimes  longer. 
Strawberries  should  be  red  all  over 
before  they  are  picked  and  should 
always  be  picked  with  the  caps  left 
on  and  with  short  stems.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  the  best  flavor  when 
gathered  just  before  using. 

Tomato  Culture 

Tomatoes  may  be  allowed  to  spread 
over  the  ground  at  will  or  pruned 
to  one,  two  or  three  stems  and  tied 
to  stakes,  or  to  a  trellis  made  of 
boards,  strings  or  wire.  The  total 
yield  of  fruit  is  about  the  same, 
however  they  are  grown.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  on  the  ground,  the 
fruit  is  cleaner  if  the  soil  is 
mulched.  Plants  trained  on  trellis 
ripen  more  of  their  crop  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  plants  are 
freer  from  blight,  and  the  fruit  is 
easier  to  gather.  The  stakes  or 
trellis  should  be  in  place  before  the 
plants  are  set  out.  After  the  main 
stems  are  well  started,  all  side 
branches  are  broken  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear  at  the  base  of  each  leaf. 
The  stems  are  fastened  to  the  stakes 
or  trellis  by  tieing  with  raffia  or  soft 
string  about  every  six  inches.  Prun¬ 
ing  and  tieing  must  be  done  about 
every  five  days  when  the  plants  are 
growing  rapidly.  Do  not  remove  any 
leaves. 

The  fruit  -will  be  larger,  better 
colored  and  have  the  best  flavor  if 
the  number  of  tomatoes  are  thinned 
to  three  in  a  cluster.  Most  varieties  of 
tomatoes  have  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
bear.  This  weakens  the  plants,  makes 
them  susceptible  to  defoliation  dis¬ 
eases  and  reduces  the  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

In  order  to  keep  the  heads  of  early 
cauliflower  white,  the  top  leaves  are 
tied  together  with  a  string  or  rubber 
band  as  soon  as  the  head  begins  to 
form.  Early  cabbage  has  the  best 
quality  when  the  heads  are  quite 
small,  not  over  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

The  Job  of  Thinning 

One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  to 
get  done  in  the  garden,  and  for  that 
reason  most  often  neglected,  is  thin¬ 
ning.  Spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots 
and  onions  must  be  planted  thickly 
to  insure  a  good  stand.  If  thinning 
is  neglected  or  delayed,  the  crop  will 


be  slow  to  develop,  and  may  never 
develop  satisfactorily.  The  excess 
small  plants  can  be  pulled  out  better 
right  after  a  rain,  or  a  watering,  if 
the  soil  is  dry.  This  will  disturb  the 
roots  less  on  the  plants  that  are  left. 

Lettuce  will  not  head  unless  the 
plants  are  spaced  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  Spinach,  leaf  lettuce,  carrots, 
beets  and  onions  should  have  at  least 
three  inches  between  plants  in  the 
row.  Small  growing  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  may  be  thinned  to  six  to 
eight  inches  apart  on  good  soil  with 
plenty  of  water  but  the  larger  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  need  at  least  a  foot  in 
the  row  or  not  more  than  three 
plants  per  hill  and  at  least  three  feet 
between  hills  each  way.  Closer  spac¬ 
ing  means  small,  poorly  developed 
ears,  or  none  at  all  if  the  weather 
turns  dry. 

Beans,  both  snap  and  limas,  will 
adjust  themselves  to  almost  any 
planting  rate,  but  the  pods  are  larger 
■and  easier  to  pick  if  the  plants  are 
spaced  four  to  six  inches  apart. 
Summer  squash,  muskmelons  and 
cucumbers  need  at  least  six  square 
feet  per  plant  for  their  best  growth. 
Watermelons  and  winter  squash  and 
pumpkins  at  least  12  square  feet. 

Cucumbers  grow  well  on  a  trellis 
or  on  stakes.  Four  poles  set  four  feet 
apart  and  tied  together  at  the  top  in 
the  form  of  an  Indian  teepee  make 
a  convenient  trellis  for  cucumbers. 
The  fruit  is  up  off  the  ground  where 
it  can  be  picked  at  the  right  stage 
of  growth  and  the  plants  are  less 
affected  by  diseases. 

June  Insect  Pests 

The  insects  usually  troublesome  in 
June  are  the  squash  vine  borer,  bean 
beetles,  asparagus  beetles,  potato 
beetles  and  corn  borers  and  corn 
ear  worms.  Aphis  may  also  appear  at 
any  time  during  the  Summer  and  are 
difficult  to  control.  Regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  dusting  or  spraying  with  a 
mixture  of  rotenone,  pyrethrum  and 
nicotine  -will  usually  keep  all  of  these 
insects  under  control.  The  bean 
beetles  feed  mostly  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  where  the  insecti¬ 
cide  must  be  placed.  The  squash  vine 
borers  enter  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
stems  or  main  branches  and  these 
parts  should  be  covered.  Do  not  ap¬ 
ply  insecticide  when  the  squash, 
melon  or  cucumber  blossoms  are 
open.  These  materials  will  kill  the 
bees  that  are  necessary  to  fertilize 
the  blossoms.  When  the  plants  are  in 
flower  apply  insecticides  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  at  night. 

Corn  borers  enter  first  in  the 
tassels  and  later  into  the  ear  shoots. 
The  insecticides  should  be  applied 
first  in  the  whorl  of  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  plants,  then  on  the  ear  shoots 
as  they  appear.  Corn  planted  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  10  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City  are  sel¬ 
dom  injured  seriously  by  borers. 
Earlier  and  later  plantings  are  more 
heavily  infested.  Ryania  or  DDT  is 
more  effective  for  corn  borers  and 
corn  ear  worms  than  the  other  ma¬ 
terials  listed  but  DDT  is  dangerous 
to  use  in  the  garden  where  it  may 
drift  on  to  other  plants.  Four  appli¬ 
cations  at  five  day  intervals  should 
give  good  control  of  corn  borers  and 
usually  prevents  much  damage  from 
ear  worms.  Donald  F.  Jones 


When  cucumbers  are  allowed  to 
grow  on  poles,  tied  as  shown,  they 
are  easier  to  pick,  more  free  from 
disease,  and  the  fruit  is  cleaner. 
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POWER  FARMING 
EQUIPMENT 


Track*  straight— 
won’t  whip, 
*way  or  shimmy. 


•  Rugged,  heavy-duty,  all-steel  construction. 

•  HI-SPEEO.  Easy  rolling  behind  truck  or  tractor. 

•  FLEXIBLE.  Telescopic  reach.  Adjusts  to  any 
style  body. 


Automotive  wheels,  bearings  and  grease  fittings. 
Engineered  for  years  of  trouble-free  use. 


The  Farmer's  Friend  Jack  Hoist  lifts  on  an 
angle — back  end  of  grain  box  is  kept  station¬ 
ary— no  spilling  or  danger  of  wheels  rolling. 
Can  be  used  on  either  side  of  elevator. 


•  Completely 
automatic. 


•  One  bolt  to  mount  on  any  tractor  and  wagon. 


A  safe  practical  hitch.  Works  on  any  tractor, 
truck  or  jeep.  Connects  automatically — re-  / 
leases  easily.  Unnecessary  to  dismount,  couple 
or  uncouple.  Ruggedly  built.  PROMAL 
METAL — can't  be  broken.  Only  two  moving 
parts — nothing  to  go  wrong. 


See  your  Farmer’s  Friend  Dealer  or 
write  for  literature  and  prices. 


G&D  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

513  12fh  Street  •  Streator,  Illinois 
Makars  of  Famous  Farmer's  Friend  Elevators 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 

Copper  Dust  Mixtures 

A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection" 

A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 

FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use"  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes” 

Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 


40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III. 

v _ _ _ J 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


PflSUl  P0VERTY  TO  OVER  $200,000  ON  AN  OLD 
i„,  ■  Wonderful  book  of  encouragement.  True  and 

'i  C5stin°-  Proceeds  for  charity.  $1.00  postpaid. 
J-  w,  FURMAN,  Residence  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Corn  Borer  Control 

Spraying  or  dusting  at  the  right 
time  with  effective  materials  and 
efficient  equipment  will  be  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  if  farmers 
are  to  prevent  extensive  damage  to 
their  1950  corn  crop  from  European 
corn  borers,  according  to  surveys 
made  in  several  States.  Consequently 
it  will  pay  to  get  the  sprayer  or 
duster  ready  now. 

The  surveys  showed  more  over¬ 
wintering  borers  in  fields  last  Fall 
than  in  any  other  year  in  history.  In 
some  localities  in  the  main  Corn  Belt 
an  average  of  10  or  more  borers  per 
stalk  were  counted.  Thousands  of 
fields  contained  more  than  50,000 
borers  per  acre. 

Entomologists  in  a  recent  meeting 
at  Chicago  pointed  out  that  the  most 
satisfactory  control  of  the  borer  has 
been  obtained  through  use  "of  DDT  in 
dilute  water  sprays  properly  applied. 
Satisfactory  control,  they  said,  also 
has  been  obtained  with  low-gallonage 
sprays,  concentrated  suspensions,  and 
dusts.  Ground  sprayers  equipped 
with  a  boom  and  providing  two  to 
four  nozzles  per  row,  with  pressure 
ranging  from  40  to  150  pounds  per 
square  inch,  are  reported  as  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  control.  The 
spray  discharge  should  be  directed 
into  the  whorl  for  first-generation 
and  concentrated  on  the  ear  zone  for 
second-generation  control. 

Row-crop  dusters  are  likewise 
suitable  for  use  in  corn  borer  control. 
Provisions  must  be  made  for  two  or 
more  nozzles  per  row.  Ground  dust¬ 
ers  with  high  air  velocity  and  volume 
are  more  satisfactory  than  those  with 
low  velocity  and  volume.  Nozzle  ar¬ 
rangements  should  provide  two  or 
more  nozzles  five  inches  above  the 
plants  when  applying  dust  to  corn 
in  the  whorl  stage. 

In  another  recent  conference  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  State  and  Federal 
entomologists  of  the  Eastern  States 
directed  attention  especially  to  mar¬ 
ket  sweet  coi’n  and  canning  corn. 
This  conference  reported  that  high- 
clearance  ground  sprayers  equipped 
with  a  boom  and  providing  three 
nozzles  per  row,  with  pressures 
ranging  from  100  to  250  pounds  per 
square  inch,  will  give  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  control.  The  nozzles  should 
produce  a  solid  cone  spray  pattern. 
The  two  outside  nozzles  should  be 
directed  toward  the  plant  and  down¬ 
ward,  with  the  middle  nozzle  slightly 
above  the  outside  pair  and  directed 
downward.  All  three  nozzles  should 
be  adjusted  to  provide  a  maximum 
concentration  in  the  three  critical 
areas  in  which  the  borer  feeds — the 
whorl,  leaf  axils,  and  growing  ears. 

As  to  dusters,  the  Baltimore  con¬ 
ference  stated  that  ground  dusters, 
such  as  the  standard  row-crop  dust¬ 
ers,  equal  or  similar  to  the  recent 
model  designed  for  treating  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  suitable 
for  use  in  corn  borer  control.  Pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  two  or  more 
nozzles  per  row.  Two  nozzles  per 
row  will  provide  satisfactory  delivery 
when  the  duster  is  equipped  with 
1  %  or  2-inch  distributor  tubes.  The 
duster  unit  may  be  trailer-mounted 
and  tractor-drawn.  When  the  duster 
is  tractor-mounted  and  operated  from 
a  power  take-off,  the  tractor  should 
be  large  enough  to  operate  the  duster 
at  its  maximum  blower-fan  output. 

Comparisons  made  by  farmers  on 
56  farms  in  26  Iowa  counties  last 
year  showed  that  corn  that  was 
sprayed  or  dusted  gave  a  yield  in¬ 
crease  up  to  34  bushels  per  acre  over 
untreated  check  strips  in  the  same 
fields. 


Agriculture  is  an  innocent  pursuit, 
that  can  do  injury  to  no  one.  It  in¬ 
vades  no  man’s  just  rights,  and  pre¬ 
judices  no  man’s  safety,  health,  peace, 
or  reasonable  enjoyment.  It  is  a 
beneficial  employment,  for  whoever 
cultivates  the  earth,  and  covers  it 
with  rich  and  golden  crops,  renders 
it  more  beautiful  —  and  increases  the 
means  of  human  comfort  and  sub¬ 
sistence.  —  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  March  7,  1850. 


louie5t  Price  in  History! 

s^intitect  *7ime  Ovdzff 


SICCEST  mOUUER  URLUE 

VOU  Ui  EVER  SEER! 


ALL  THESE  USES 

Mows  farm  lawns. 
Harvest  small  crops. 
Clears  electric  fence 
lines  of  high  grass. 
Shears  brush 
shrubs,  thickets.  Cuts 
grass,  weeds  and 
brushwood  on  ceme¬ 
tery,  golf  course,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  institu¬ 
tional  grounds. 


MODEL  E 

SICKLE  BAR  MOWER 


Write  for  information  today! 

James  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 
Rochester  8,  New  York 
Please  send  complete  details  on  the 
Sickle  Bar  Mower. 

Name . . . 


Street . 

City .  Zone  . State . 


A  revolutionary 
interior  coating  for 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS.  It’s 
the  greatest  single 
improvement  in  Silo 
construction! 

More  durable 

Less  absorbent 

Free  from  cracks 
and  chipping 

Write  for  details  today 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  (or  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


THE  NEW  BARKER 

Roller  Bearing 
WEEDER 

The  new  Barker  Weeder, 
Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
has  tubular  steel  handle, 
ventilated  filler  drum,  ad¬ 
justable  lower  knife,  dust 
excluder  tube,  and  60  de¬ 
gree  V  type  five  shovel 
bar  that  moves  the  dirt 
toward  the  plants,  leaves 
no  ridges  and  does  not 
trash  up  so  easy.  Much 
easier  to  use;  does  far 
better  work.  Patented 
features  put  it  years  ahead. 

“Mot  a  Weed  Lett ” 

Tend  your  garden  with 
this  NEW  BARKER  pre¬ 
cision  built  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
Cultivator.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.”  Rotat¬ 
ing  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
weed  growth  and  in  same 
operation  break  up  the 
clods  and  crust,  aerate 
the  soil,  work  the  soil  into  a  level,  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
work  than  ten  men  with  hoes. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  18A,  David  City,  Nebr. 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder- 
Mulcher-  Cultivator. 
Saves  You  Time — 
Saves  You  Labor- 
Writ e  for 

literature,  sizes  and 
new  low  prices. 


r  ' 

itt&  Wagon  Unices  del* 

#22 

i^ou  k&utik  ojUtne 

You  cars  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  (ow-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
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it  pays 


Spraying  CARROT  CROP  with  Esso  Weed  Killer  35 


to  weed  the  Esso  way! 


Esso  Weed  Killer  35—  is  proving  a 
great  help  in  vegetable  farming  in 
eliminating  harmful  weeds.  It  is 
being  used  effectively  on  carrots, 
celery,  parsley,  and  parsnips ;  and  is 
being  tested  on  other  crops.  Proved 
by  tests  at  several  state  farm  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  this  product  has 
saved  time  and  work  in  cultivation 
. . .  produced  large  and  healthy  yields 
for  great  'profits! 


CONSTANT  ESSO  RESEARCH  aids  the  FARMER 


At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern  petro¬ 
leum  research  centers,  Esso  engineers  and  technicians 
are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier, 
better,  more  profitable.  New  products  and  methods  are 
developed  and  tested  in  co-operation  with  state  farm 
experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL  - 

for  Extra  engine  protection 
. . .  Extra  oil  economy  in 
your  car,  truck,  or  tractor. 
ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  - 
just  right  for  heavy-duty 
diesel  or  gasoline  tractor 
and  truck  engines.  Depend¬ 
able  all-weather  service 
for  rough  going. 


ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE  - 

gives  tremendous  power,  long 
mileage  and  high  anti-knock 
performance  under  loadl 
ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  -  for 
“distillate”  burning 
tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation 
. . .  low  flashpoint  for 
fast  starting. 


FOR  FREE 
ESSO 

FARM  NEWS 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm 
Distributor  for  a  free 
subscription  to  the 
regularly  published 
ESSO  FARM  NEWS 
or  write  to:  Esso 
Farm  News,  15  West 
51st  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


You  can  depend  on 


Esso 


FARM 

PRODUCTS 


■ 

I 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Pastoral  Parson 


It  has  been  raining  during  the 
night.  The  garden  will  not  receive 
the  attention  it  is  demanding,  for 
there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  pleasure 
in  working  in  wet  soil.  Meanwhile 
Mrs.  Parson  is  fulfilling  her  long 
cherished  ambition  to  “get  into  the 
attic”  before  the  weather  becomes 
too  warm  to  allow  one  to  work  there 
in  comfort. 

Attics  are  always  interesting 
places.  How  often  we  bundle  things 
into  them  hurriedly,  thinking  that 
we  shall  sort  them  at  some  more 
convenient  time.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  they  are  forgotten 
so  that,  when  we  finally  do  get  into 
the  attic,  we  are  surprised  at  the  va¬ 
riety  of  things  that  has  accumulated 
there.  A  few  will  come  back  into  use 
for,  though  we  had  no  place  for 
them  when  they  were  put  away,  they 
can  be  very  useful  now. 

Nostalgic  memories  of  other  days 
will  be  aroused  by  some  discoveries 
we  make,  for  they  take  us  back 
through  the  years  when  there  were 
little  hands  to  fondle  a  small  child’s 
cherished  possessions.  There’s  a  boy’s 
first  fishing  rod  to  bring  back  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  a  wonderful  day  at 
Lake  George.  There’s  a  long  bow 
which  the  Parson  made  for  his  son, 
so  that  the  lad  could  join  his  Dad 
in  a  few  hours  of  pleasure.  It  was 
fully  as  tall  as  the  lad  then,  and  how 
proud  the  boy  was  of  it!  And  there 
is  Peggy’s  harness:  Peggy  was  the 
little  dog  who  grew  up  with  the  boy 
and  finally  closed  her  eyes  resting  on 
his  arm.  For  her  canine  intelligence 
and  the  sheer  joy  of  living,  Peggy 
will  always  be  remembered  by  her 
friends. 

How  these  keepsakes  ever  man¬ 
aged  to  remain  hidden  through 
several  movings  is  not  quite  clear. 
Could  it  be  that,  each  time  when 
moving  day  drew  near,  someone  just 
could  not  be  practical  enough  to  dis¬ 
card  them?  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  if  they  can  bring  back 
memories  of  such  happy  years,  they 
justify  their  place  in  the  attic. 

Mrs.  Parson  has  just  come  down 
with  a  bundle  of  cloths  which  she 
says  will  be  useful  to  the  Cancer 
Dressing  Committee  if  the  Parson 
will  see  to  it  that  they  are  delivered 
to  the  right  person.  Old  eyeglasses, 
each  pair  set  aside  as  a  new  pre¬ 
scription  became  necessary,  will  be 
useful  to  a  group  which  furnishes 
glasses  to  people  unable  to  provide 
their  own.  So  it  is  that  these  articles, 
no  longer  of  value  here,  can  be  of 
service  elsewhere.  There  are  other 
items  which  will  stay  in  the  attic  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  useful  later  on. 

And  here  at  last  are  those  feed 
bags,  so  carefully  put  away  before 
the  last  moving.  How  did  they  come 
to  be  up  in  the  attic?  Just  an  error 
made  while  straightening  up  on  ar¬ 
rival  perhaps,  yet  laid  away  in  a 
corner  where  they  would  be  least  apt 
to  be  found.  Now  they  can  be  put  to 
use  again. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Parson  and  the 
I^arson  talk  of  what  they  would  do 
if  the  day  comes  when  they  have  to 
retire.  Where  would  they  live?  It 
would  have  to  be  a  small  house  with 
low  cost  of  maintenance.  There  would 
have  to  be  ground  for  the  bees,  and 
a  garden.  But  one  thing  there  ought 
to  be  —  a  place  to  store  the  things 
that  have  no  other  value  than  happy 
memories.  There  must  be  an  attic. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Book  Note 

Out  of  the  Earth  —  By  Louis 
Bromfield.  In  this,  his  latest  book, 
Mr.  Bromfield  discusses  in  detail 
the  methods  he  has  employed  in  re¬ 
turning  the  once  barrerf'acres  of  his 
Malabar  Farm  in  Ohio  to  produc¬ 
tivity,  in  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  pleasing  operations  in  farming 
in  America. 

“Out  of  the  Earth”  is  about  the 
new  agriculture  and  the  incredible 
worlds  which  have  opened  up  with 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  past 
few  years.  A  cubic  foot  of  produc¬ 
tive  soil  is  an  organism  in  itself  in 
which  every  law  of  the  universe  is 
in  operation.  It  is  a  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  to  read,  in  the  masterful  presen¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Bromfield,  how  dreams 
of  the  best  kind  of  farming  can  be 
made  a  reality.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $4.00.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  eight  cents  sales  tax.) 


That’s  right  —  Nurok  is  the  name 
chosen  for  our  New  Baby,  the  brand 
new  vitrified  tile  stave  silo  that’s  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Craine  family. 
And  boy,  is  he  in  demand!  Dairy¬ 
men  and  stock  feeders  everywhere 
are  calling  him  “.  .  .  the  tile  silo 
I’ve  always  wanted,  at  the  price  I 
want  to  pay.” 

FIVE  WINNERS  ! 

Among  hundreds  who  entered  our 
contest,  these  five  suggested  the 
winning  name.  Each  will  receive 
$500  in  cash  credits,  toward  the 
Craine  silo  of  his  choice. 

Thomas  H.  Cranston,  Willow  Rd.,  Wilson,  N.Y. 
Robert  Reeves,  Genoa,  N.Y. 

S.  L.  Pimm,  R.  D.  1,  Woodstown,  N.J. 
Robert  C.  Perkins,  R.D.  1,  Stonington,  Conn. 
Lester  S.  Gehr,  R.D.  1,  Cogan  Station,  Pa. 

Seventeen  other  prizes  were  awarded. 
Complete  lists  of  prize  winners  have 
been  sent  to  every  entrant.  If  you’d 
like  a  list  —  or  details  on  the  Nurok  — 
just  drop  us  a  card. 

Craine,  Inc.,  610  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

TIRES 

SAVE  OVER 
30% 

ALL  SIZES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 
FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Farm  mail  order  business  is  respectfully 
solicited  at  wholesale  prices  which  re¬ 
flect  a  discount  of  over  30%.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  600-16  4  ply  first  line  National 
brand  lists  for 

$15.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $16.92 

Your  price  on  same  tire 

$10.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $11.92 

You  Save  $5.00 

TUBES  $1.85  TAX  INCLUDED 

On  larger  tires,  savings  are  greater. 
You  can  also  save  money  on  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  and  farm  implement  tires.  Prices 
furnished  on  request.  Specify  size,  ply 
and  tread  design.  Everything  sold  on  a 
“MONEY-BACK”  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Always  your  own  boss.  1555 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949; 
their  average  $6,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  not  needed  to  start.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  RAWLEIGH  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F-U-RUR,  Freeport,  I1L 
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Ford  Model  F-5  stake  shown  is  one  of  over  175  models  in  the  Ford  Truck  line  for  ’ 50 . 


"Strong?  Ybu  bet -and  Ford's 
strong  on  economy,  too 

says  Paul  H;  Kuhl 
of  Flemington,  N;  Jj 

-‘We  buy  Ford  Trucks  not  only  because 
of  their  low  first  cost,  but  because  they 
save  us  money  in  lots  of  ways,”  says  Mr. 

Kuhl  who  runs  a  175 -acre  farm  and  is 
president  of  the  Kuhl  Poultry  Equipment 
Co.  “Gas,  oil  and  repair  savings,  we  can 
prove  by  our  books.  We  save  time  and 
worry  because  our  Fords  are  on  the  job 
daily,  handling  bigger  loads  faster.” 


“To  pull  up  steep  inclines  and  across  fields  takes 
real  truck  power  —  the  kind  we  get  in  Ford  —  the 
kind  that  moves  big  loads  in  a  hurry.”  Only  Ford 
gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8  or  Six,  four  Engines  for 
over  175  Models,  95  horsepower  to  145  horsepower. 


“Our  Fords  start  every  time,”  Kuhl  tells  Ford 
Dealer  Emory  Parker.  “No  matter  what  the  weather, 
we ’re  never  late  star  ting — never  miss  a  trip  or  a  load.” 
Ford  Short-Reach  Manifolds,  Efficient  Carburetion 
and  Loadomatic  Ignition  give  more  reliable  starting. 


“It’s  an  all-around  saver!  Our  Fords  save  all  kinds 
of  work  on  the  farm.  And  they  save  money  hauling 
poultry  equipment  and  wire  products  for  the  store.” 
Loadomatic  Ignition  and  light  Aluminum  Alloy  Pis¬ 
tons  save  gas ,  Demountable  Brake  Drums  save  repairs. 


“We  figure  Ford  Trucks  cost  less  in  every  way. 
They’re  priced  right  to  begin  with  and  they  cost 
less  in  the  long  run.”  Farmers  everywhere  are  switch¬ 
ing  to  Ford  because  Ford  Trucks  do  more  per  dollar. 
Ford  is  making  the  truck  industry's  biggest  sales  gains! 


Ford  Trucking  Costs 
Less  Because — 


FORD  TRUCKS 
LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on 
6,592,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts 
prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer ! 


See  your  local  FORD  DEALER 

Conveniently  listed  in  the  Telephone  Boole 
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"rrSs  new,  too!" 


“This  farm’s  changed.  Tractors  roll  where 
horses  used  to  poke  along.  Machines  are 
handling  the  heavy  work.  This  telephone’s 
new  to  me,  too.  It’s  a  fine  farm  tool.” 

e  number  of  rural  Bell  telephones 
has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years  and  more 
are  going  in  all  the  time. 

Service  has  improved,  too.  It’s  clearer, 
faster,  and  more  dependable. 


Nine  out  of  ten  Bell  telephones  in  rural 
areas  are  the  newer  lift-the-receiver  type. 
The  number  of  parties  on  party  lines  is  being 
reduced,  and  nine  out  of  ten  have  improved 
ringing,  so  that  each  party  hears  fewer  rings. 
These  advances  are  being  extended  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Each  day  is  a  big  and  busy  day  of  further 
growth  and  new  development  for  the 
rural  telephone. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


•  Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 


New— Improved 

MULKEY 


^FARM  ELEVATORS 

Handles 

BALED  HAY 
Ear  Corn 
Small  Grains 


12  MONTH  ALL-PURPOSE  USE 

HEAVY  DUTY- 5"  Straight  Sides-Double  Chain- 
18  across  Trough. 

STANDARD  —  Combination  3J<*  Straight  6%"  Flare 
Sides,  D’bl.  Chain,  10"  across  Chain,  19"  across  Trough. 
Elevators  in  any  length.. .also  8  'drag  hopper  available. 

Over  9000  Now  in  Use. 

Writ 0  For  Free  Literature  and  Prices 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621- N  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mai).  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  tor  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


TW1  SAME  EARJMJ 

UJJth  A 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD  ,U  EQPT.  CO. 


Authorized  Distributor 
90  5th  Ave.||  Phone  239  .  Owego.H.Y. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CR.EEK,  OHIO 


$129.00 

and  ufi 

FACTORY  PRICE 

1  '/a  jo  3  H.P. 

FULL  LINE  OF 
IMPLEMENTS 

SEND  For  Complete 
Information  TODAY 


1000’S  OF  CHIEFS  USED  DAILY 


BALANCED 

TRACTION 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  R eg.  Pat.  Atly. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  ©. 


OVERNIGHT*  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30«.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50«.  Reprints — Enlargements— Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service,  Room  5C,  25  N.  George,  York,  Pa. 
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Grange  News 

The  National  Grange  has  voiced 
opposition  to  any  plan  for  actively 
continuing  peacetime  conscription  for 
the  armed  forces.  Testifying  recently 
before  the  House  Military  Services 
Committee  on  amending  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act  of  1948,  J.  T. 
Sanders,  Legislative  Counsel  for  the 
National  Grange,  said  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  give  the  military  a 
compulsory  grip  on  citizens  in  time 
of  peace.  He  stated  in  part:  “As  long 
as  we  have  peacetime  selective  ser¬ 
vice  or  military  training  laws  on  our 
statute  books,  there  will  always  be 
the  temptation  to  fall  back  on  them.” 
Sanders  also  said  that  the  Grange  be¬ 
lieves  universal  military  training  is 
of  little  value  in  a  crisis,  and  the 
draft  is  the  only  practical  method  of 
meeting  a  real  need.  He  continued: 
“There  is  no  imminent  danger  of  war 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  for  the  draft.”  One  method  of 
keeping  up  present  military  require¬ 
ments,  according  to  this  Grange 
spokesman,  is  through  encouraging 
voluntary  enlistments.  This  could  be 
accomplished  through  better  edu¬ 
cational  facilities,  better  pay  and 
through  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  enlisted  men  and  officers.  This 
plan,  already  in  partial  operation,  has 
had  some  degree  of  success. 

Sanders  further  stated  that  the 
Grange  believes  that  a  small  stand¬ 
ing  force  would  be  the  best  measure 
for  security  at  this  time,  but  that  this 
force  should  be  backed  up  with  a 
program  for  mobilizing  manpower 
and  industrial  strength  quickly  in 
case  of  war.  To  this  end,  the  Grange 
spokesman  said  that  his  organization 
did  approve  of  a  standing  law  under 
which  registrants  could  be  classified, 
but  added  that  the  President  should 
not  be  empowered  to  call  them  into 
service  without  Congressional  con¬ 
sent  at  the  time  of  the  emergency. 


Twenty-five  members  of  Cortland- 
ville  Juvenile  Grange  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Worthy  Matron,  Mrs. 
Olin  Spencer,  recently  demonstrated 
a  model  Juvenile  Grange  meeting  at 
Ithaca  before  150  New  York  State 
Grange  officers,  Deputies  and  Juven¬ 
ile  Deputies.  This  is  the  second  year 
that  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  have  demonstrated 
model  meetings  at  the  annual  Depu¬ 
ties’  school.  This  meeting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  Juvenile 
Deputies  in  the  administration  of 
their  Granges. 

The  degree  work  was  exemplified 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Worthy 
Master,  Ann  Marie  Alexander.  Other 
officers  participating  were:  Overseer, 
Malcolm  Bancroft;  Lecturer,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Munson;  Steward,  Dale  Wilson; 
Assistant  Steward,  Marshall  Ban¬ 
croft;  Chaplain,  Trent  Wilson;  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  Catherine  Benja¬ 
min;  Gate  Keeper,  Billy  Spencer; 
Ceres,  Patricia  Rood;  Pomona,  Doro¬ 
thy  Buchanan;  Flora,  Betty  Stevens; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Betty 
Buchanan;  Flag  Bearer,  Susan  Rae 
Alexander;  and  Pianist  Susie  Belle 
Bowker.  There  were  four  marching 
candidates  —  Mary  and  Dorothy 
Greeley,  David  Rood  and  Edward 
Spencer.  It  was  an  honor  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  have  as  their  guests 
Carroll  Bean,  High  Priest  of  Demeter; 
Ira  F.  Wilcox,  Priest  Annalist  and 
Master  of  Connecticut  State  Grange; 
Henry  D.  Sherwood,  Master  of  New 
York  State  Grange;  and  Ruth  B. 
Thew,  Juvenile  Superintendent  of 
New  York  State  Grange. 


Passumpsic  Valley  Grange,  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
deaths  of  James  and  Nettie  Sommers, 
charter  members.  Both  were  Silver 
Sheaf  members  and  had  recently 
been  made  honorary  members.  Both, 
also,  had  served  in  various  offices  for 
many  years. 

White  River  Grange,  South  Royal- 
ton,  recently  celebrated  its  75th 
anniversary.  Officers  were  clad  in 
oldtime  costumes  and  wore  the  first 
regalia  of  the  Grange,  made  by  early 
members.  During  its  lifetime,  White 
River  has  bought  one  hall,  paid  off 
the  debt  on  it,  and  about  three  years 
ago  sold  the  original  hall,  purchasing 
a  larger  one  which  the  members  are 
now  busily  improving.  The  hall  is 
used  extensively  by  the  community. 

Hope  Valley  Grange,  R.  I.,  recently 
observed  its  50th  anniversay,  honor¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  two  members 
with  Golden  Sheaf  certificates.  The 
two  were  Elisha  G.  Bitgood,  oldest 
living  master,  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Partelo,  both  of  North  Stonington, 
Conn.  n 
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BRAND  NEW, 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC, 
COMPLETE  WITH 
MOTORS 


1/4  H.  P.  1 A  H.  P. 

$49.50  $55.00 

Reg.  $79.50  Reg.  89.50 
READY  TO  USE.  Pis¬ 
ton  type,  2"  bore.  1  %" 
stroke.  High  pressure 
steel  tank.  12"x  23". 
AC  110  Volt  Capacitor 
M  o  t  o  r.  Shut  off  at 
60  lbs.  Start  at  40  lbs. 
2.55  C.F.M.  Splash  lu¬ 
brication.  "V”  belt  drive. 
Cord  and  plug. 


1/2  H.  P.  Air  Compressors  $89.50 
“  Reg.  $127.50 


High  pressure  tank  14"x30" 

AC  110-220  Volt  Capacitor 
Motor.  3.3  C.  F.  M.  150  lbs.  Max. 
Shut  off  at  125  lbs.  Start  at  85  lbs. 


Pressure. 


“V”  TYPE  TWIN  CYLINDER 


Vi  H.  P.  $119.50 

A?C.  automatic  110-220 
volts  capacitor  motor  — 
Cadillac  Compressor  Head 
—  20  gal.  high  pressure 
steel  tank.  14"x30"  —  3.3 
C.F.M.  —  150  lbs.  max. 
pressure  —  shut  off  at 
125  lbs.  start  at  85  lbs. 
Fan  type  "V"  belt 
flywheel. 


1  H.  P.  $159.50 


Single  phase  110-220  volt  A.C.  60  cycle  heavy 
duty  capacitor  motor  —  Cadillac  Compressor 
Head  —  2”  bore,  1%"  stroke  —  6.6  C.  F.  M. 

pressure  switch  adjustable  up  to  150  lbs.  • — 
30  gal.  300  lbs.  test  welded  steel  tank  16x36" 
—  fan  type  "V”  belt  flywheel. 

Guaranteed — f.o.b.  whse — 25%  deposit  with  order 


Pariser  Electric  Motor  Co.  Inc. 

Oept  J-4,  165  Centre  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  TIME  WORK,  MONEY! 

CHAW 

i7'du-all"VT 

and  "PEPPY  PAL "  TRACTORS 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12K  H.  P.,  58  in.  wheelbase, 
36  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clearance. 
Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
Tractors  ltd  to  6  H.  P. 

FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist  —  write  today. 
4706  Front  Street.  Galesburg.  Kans. 
668F  North  4th  Street.  Columbus.  O. 


FROHRING 

7mC7V£  MfXEZS 

FOR  AIL  MAKES  AND  MODEL  TRACTORS 


Pat.  Pending 


DOES  MORE— COSTS  LESS! 

Connect  in  one  minute  to 
any  power  take  off  tractor. 
No  motor  needed.  Mixes 
in  transit  or  while  station* 
ary.  Mix  any  place  your 
tractor  wijl  go.  Delivers 
"Ready  Mix"direct  to  your 
forms,  no  wheelbarrow 
needed.  Saves  fabor.  Fast  and  efficient. 
Exclusive  features. 

TRACTOR  LIFTED!  TRACTOR  CARRIED 'TRACTOR  ORIVEN! 

For  Ford  or  Ferguson  Tractors.  Easily 
attached.  Ready  to  operate,  no  motor 
needed.  Tractor  hydraulic' lifts  mixer  to 
carry.  "Ready  mixes"  in  transit,  no 
wheelbarrow  needed,  lifts  to  pour  di¬ 
rectly  into  forms.  Handy  loading. fills  and 
empties  from  the  rear, 
for  FREE  information  TODAY  !  Please  give  make  and 
of  your  tractor.  We  also  make  standard  design  mixers. 


R  L. FROHRING  MACHINE  COMPANY  .BOX  144P, CHAGRIN  FALLS.  OHIO 


and  MULTIPLY 

/  » 


its  value 
St. Paul 
DUMP  IT 
Models 

COLT-PONY 

MUSTANG-STALLION 


4 


—  —  —  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  Once  — — ■ 

ST. PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Division,  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2214Univ.  Ave.  5.E.,  Minneapolis  1 4,  Minn, 

Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 


MAKE. 


MODEL 


WHEELBASE- 


-BODY  IENGTH- 


My  Name 


Town 


R.F.D, 


State 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

My  copy  of  the  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
Centennial  Issue  went  to  college. 
Kenny  liked  it  so  well  that  he  took 
it  along  to  Western  State,  so  5,000 
students  and  professors  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  good  a  farm 
paper  could  be. 

I  needed  some  hay  for  one  cow 
and  the  man  from  whom  I  generally 
buy  had  sold  all  his  alfalfa.  He  had 
some  timothy  which  had  been  cut 
early  but  had  been  in  the  mow  for 
two  years.  I  felt  a  little  dubious  over 
that  but  finally  bought  a  ton  and 
Peggy  has  been  eating  it  with  great 
relish.  It  is  no  secret  that  timothy 
has  a  high  feed  value  if  cut  just  as 
it  comes  into  bloom.  Timothy  can  be 
grown  where  alfalfa  would  fail. 

Every  so  often,  the  chemists  come 
up  with  a  new  spray  material.  They 
did  it  last  year,  and  everyone  sprayed 
with  a  poison  so  strong  that  one  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  inhale  too  deeply 
while  using  it.  It  was  suposed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  curculio,  so  we  had 
great  hopes  for  a  big  crop  of  plums 
and  apples.  Either  it  was  the  spray 
dope  or  weather,  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  curculio  was 
worse  than  ever  and  our  plums  fell 
off  when  only  half  grown.  The  apples, 
too,  were  not  worth  picking  but  we 
did  not  lose  much  there  for  last  year 
the  apple  market  was  very  bad.  The 
laws  of  economics  are  so  simple  that 
a  child  can  understand  them,  but  so 
strong  that  all  our  efforts  to  break 
them  are  of  no  avail. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  this  “way. 
Whenever  the  price  of  any  com¬ 
modity  goes  too  high,  people  stop 
buying  and  turn  to  other  things. 
The  miners  did  not  win  their  strike; 
they  lost  it  because  they  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  their  own  market. 
Thousands  of  families  turned  to  oil 
for  heating  and  will  not  go  back  to 
coal.  Now,  here  is  something  for 
you  dairymen  to  think  about.  For  a 
long  time,  the  price  of  butter  has 
been  very  high  and  thousands  of 
families  have  turned  to  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  makers  of  oleo  have 
been  quick  to  realize  their  advantage 
and  have  greatly  improved  the  pro¬ 
duct  and  also  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  in  radio  advertising.  When 
people  become  accustomed  to  oleo, 
they  do  not  turn  back  to  butter  un¬ 
less  the  price  of  butter  drops  low 
enough  to  make  it  attractive.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  dairymen  de¬ 
serve  all  the  profit  they  can  get,  but 
there  is  also  that  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  their  own  market  by  raising  the 
price  of  butter  too  high  and  keeping 
it  there  too  long. 

Recently  we  were  back  at  the  old 
job  of  pumping  out  basements  and 
opening  ditches  while  many  people 
on  the  lowlands  are  living  under 
flood  conditions.  This  past  Winter 
was  the  wettest  one  I  have  ever 
known  and  I  still  marvel  over  how 
the  weatherman  has  given  us  so 
much  water,  and  you  people  in  the 
East  so  little  water.  Surely,  the 
Appalachian  range  is  not  high 
enough  to  rob  the  Eastei'n  winds  of 
their  moisture.  I  notice,  too,  that  the 
nastiest,  coldest  and  wettest  storms 
of  all  came  when  the  wind  was  in 
the  East.  But  once  again  we  can  all 
join. in  saying:  this,  too,  will  pass. 

L.  B.  Reber 


Fishing  Tips 

Worms  still  catch  fish.  Many  a 
fisherman,  with  a  huge  tackle  box 
full  of  fancy  lures,  has  cause  (a  lot 
more  often  than  he  likes  to  admit) 
to  resort  to  plain  old-fashioned 
worms  to  make  a  catch.  The  garden 
wrigglers  do  the  job  in  fine  shape,  so 
don’t  feel  too  bad  about  not  being, 
able  to  afford  all  the  fancy  stuff  you 
see  in  tackle  stores.  There  are  a  few 
tricks  about  using  this  bait  to  in¬ 
crease  your  chances  a  lot.  Let’s  look 
into  them. 

First,  learn  to  use  a  leader  for  all 
of  your  fishing.  A  good  length  of 
nearly  invisible  Nylon  leader  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  take  fish  when  the  boys 
with  th.e  coarser  tackle  will  draw  a 
blank.  Another  important  thing  in 
readying  the  tackle  for  a  summer’s 
fun,  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
hooks  have  keen  points.  If  they  get 
dull,  sharpen  them  with  a  small 
whetstone.  Buy  several  sizes  of  hooks 
and  use  them  according  to  the  size 
of  your  quarry.  Big  hooks  are  not  so 
good  for  the  little  nibblers;  small 
light  ones  won’t  hold  the  big  fellows. 
Beware  of  too  much  sinker  in  assem¬ 
bling  your  outfit;  a  small  split  shot  or 
two  will  generally  do  the  trick,  d.w. 


Here’s  the  farm  building  buy  of  the 
year  — the  exciting  new,  low-cost,  all- 
steel  Quonset  24  Special!  It’s  easy  to 
buy,  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  maintain  — 
framed  with  extra-sturdy  N-A-X  alloy 
steel*  for  extra  years  of  usefulness. 

And  that  isn’t  all !  The  Quonset  24  Spe¬ 
cial  is  fire-safe,  wind-resistant  — makes 
every  inch  pay  off.  There  are  no  interior 
pillars  or  posts  to  take  up  space  — no 
danger  of  rot  or  unsightly  sagging.  It’s 
the  permanent  answer  to  your  implement 
and  livestock  shelter  problems. ..can  be 
built  to  any  length  to  suit  your  needs. 

See  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer  today. 
Ask  for  full  details  about  the  Quonset 
24  Special  — the  all-round  building  for 
year-round  service! 
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*  Patented  and  produced  by  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp. 
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quonsets 


QUONSET  32  QUONSET  24 


QUONSET  40 


See  yoar  rtearesY  Qc/onsef  e/etr/er  t/e/ay 
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Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Mechanic  Street 
Amenia,  New  York 


Profile  Bldg.  Co. 
261  South  Main  St. 
Concord,  N.  H. 


G,  M.  Owens  and  Son* 
Bronson  Street 
Painted  Post,  New  York 


Shelp  &  Warner 
24  River  Street 
Amsterdam,  New  York 

Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc. 

2  Park  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York 

Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Carp. 

73  Franklin 
Batavia,  New  York 

August  Feine  &  Sons 
1 40  Terrace 
Buffalo,  New  York 

New  England  Trawler  Equip.  Co. 
Eastern  Avenue 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Workman  Eng.  Co. 

34  Park  Street 
Essex  Jet.,  Vermont 

Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Carp. 
71  Water  Street 
Fredonia,  New  York 

Hartford  Cement  Co. 

45  Granby  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Island  Dock,  Inc. 

Kingston,  New  York 

Waldvogel  Brothers 
17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Newburgh,  New  York 


Dock  &  Coal  Company 
29  Clinton 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 

Rochester  Steel  Prods.  Co- 
1945  East  Avenue 
Rochester,  New  York 

Maine  Willys  Sales  Co. 

28  Park  Street 
Rockland,  Maine 

Syracuse  Steel  Bidg.  Corp. 
4615  South  Salina  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Morse  Constr.  Co. 
Kirkland  Avenue 
Clinton,  New  York 


Guest  Brothers 
Muller  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


GREAT  LAKES  JTEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  e  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  and  Quonset 
Reg.  U.  S-  Pat.  Off. 
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Frost  hasn’t  blocked  the  view  through  7/usThermopane  window  even 
in  coldest  winter,  and\  the  family  can  sit  comfortably  right  next  to  it 
while  eating.  Installed  in  1946  in  a  northern  Illinois  farm  home. 


Bring  Views  IN... Shut  Cold  OUT 

Those  big,  view-framing  windows  you  want  call  for 
Thermopane*  insulating  glass  .  .  .  for  clear  vision,  heating 
economy  and  greater  year-round  comfort. 

In  winter  especially,  you’ll  notice  the  difference  this 
double-glass  window  makes.  It  cuts  heat  loss,  saves  fuel. 
Helps  keep  windows  clear  of  frost,  helps  protect  sills  and 
walls  from  dripping  moisture.  v- 

And — there’s  no  “low-comfort  zone”  next  to  windows 
of  Thermopane.  Its  sealed-in  blanket  of  dry  air  keeps  the 
inner  pane  near  room  temperature  .  .  .  eliminates  the 
chilly  drafts  you  feel  near  single-glass  windows.  With 
Thermopane,  your  entire  room  stays  warmer  in  winter. 
Cooler  in  summer,  too.  For  Thermopane  stays  in  the  year 
’round  . . .  saves  you  all  the  work  and  bother  of  storm  sash. 

In  hew  or  remodeled  homes,  Thermopane  provides  the 
built-in  insulation  large  glass  areas  should  have  in  cold 
climates.  It’s  the  best  way  to  insulate  double-hung  and 
casement  as  well  as  picture  windows.  For  building  econ¬ 
omy,  it  is  made  in  over  80  standard  sizes,  available 
through  glass  and  building  supply  distributors  and 
dealers.  For  details,  write  for  our  Thermopane  book.  *® 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  POWER  GARDENING 
% e*HMt6ei . .  . 


POWER  MOWERS 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
free  demonstration  of 
Cunningham  garden 
and  farm  equipment. 


FREE:  Write  today  for  free  booklets  on  "Beautiful 
Lawns"  and  “Power  Gardening" 


James  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 
Dept.  30,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


7  MODELS— $99  up 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by 
oldest  and  largest  firm  in 
the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1-077  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa.  Kansas 


>0WER  Mown 


The  entirely  different 
mower,  simply  designed 
to  Dive  years  of  trouble 
tree  mowing  service.  You 
haven’t  seen  a  mower  until 
you  have  seen  the  Newton 
Power  Mower.  Cuts  a 
full  swath  regardless 
of  wheel  spacing  .  .  . 
easily  operated  on  all 
types  of  terrain  .  .  .  fully 
controlled  from  driver  seat 
and  fully  visible  .  .compact 
for  easy  moving  and 
storing  .  .  all-welded 
steel  construction 
with  minimum 
wearing  parts. 

Write  today  for  complete  details. 


m 

F0R0FERGUS0N 
FORDOEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 
JEEP-  LEADER 
CUSTOM.  SIMPSON 
BROCKWAY. 


CASE  SC&DC 
e*.  OTHER 
TRACTORS 
WITH  3  PT. 
HYDRAULIC 
IINKAGE 


H.G.&S. MANUFACTURING  CHRP.  ^ 

NEWTON  -  WISCONSIN  jj 


-  HAY  RAKES  - 

Dansdaie  High  Speed,  Rubber  Tired,  Tractor  Drawn. 
Side  Delivery  Rakes.  Today’s  Price  $385.00.  Our  price 
on  1949  Demonstrators  and  Floor  Models,  less  tires 
which  can’t  be  told  from  new  $185.00  each,  or  3  for 
$499.00.  Phone  Write  or  Wire  McCUNE  &  COMPANY, 
INC.,  3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Deer  Damage  No  Longer  a 
Problem 

A  bill  for  $200,000  might  be 
“chicken  feed’’  for  Uncle  Sam,  but 
it  is  a  lot  of  money  for  a  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department  to  pay  out  to 
farmers  each  year  for  deer  damage, 
as  the  Maine  Department  of  Inland 
Fisheries  and  Game  has  had  to  do  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  if  complete  re¬ 
ports  of  deer  damage  losses  sustained 
by  New  England  farmers  could  be 
obtained,  the  $200,000  paid  out  would 
be  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
damage. 

Some  State  governments  pay  deer 
damage  claims  while  others  claim  no 
responsibility  for  such  damage.  In 
either  case,  the  farmer  is  the  loser, 
for  he  never  can  sell  what  he  might 
have  been  able  to  raise.  Crop  losses 
due  to  deer  are  frequently  more 
severe  than  losses  from  diseases  and 
insects.  Just  a  few  deer  can  nullify 
all  anticipated  profits  from  a  crop, 
whereas  insects  and  disease  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  controlled  with  an  insecticide 
or  fungicide  spray.  Many  types  of 
mechanical  devices  have  been  tried 
to  keep  deer  under  control,  including 
such  things  as  automatically  fired 
guns,  small  windmills  with  lights, 
and  noise  machines.  But  the  deer 
would  not  be  deterred  and  kept  com¬ 
ing  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

On  the  assumption  that  chemicals 


June  3,  1950 

without  concern  until  last  Summer 
when  about  half  the  cauliflower 
plants  were  sprayed  with  z.i.p.  The 
treated  plants  were  planted  in  one 
field  and  untreated  plants  in  an 
adjacent  field.  In  all,  about  35,000 
sprayed  plants  and  a  similar  number 
of  unsprayed  plants  were  used  in 
this  test.  Thirty-eight  days  after 
planting,  deer  had  eaten  1,200  un¬ 
treated  plants,  but  no  damage  could 
be  found  among  the  treated  plants. 
Charles  Brown  of  the  New  York 
Conservation  Department,  who  con¬ 
ducted  this  experiment,  developed  an 
interesting  wrinkle  for  treating 
transplant-plants,  such  as  cauli¬ 
flower.  He  sprayed  them  in  the  seed 
bed  and  thus  was  able  to  use  a  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer.  Had  he  waited  after 
planting  in  the  field,  he  would  have 
had  to  use  a  power  sprayer  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  repellent  material. 

Like  other  conservation  depart¬ 
ments,  New  Hampshire  has  for  years 
been  besieged  with  deer  damage  com¬ 
plaint  letters  but,  unlike  other 
States,  the  New  Hampshire  officials 
answered  these  letters  with  small 
packages  of  z.  i.  p.;  and  most  of  the 
complaints  stopped.  In  one  instance, 
when  an  airplane  loaded  with  z.  i.  p. 
was  sent  out  to  spray  a  field,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  excellent.  The  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  officials  in  New 
Hampshire  feel  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
supply  the  repellent  than  to  pay 


_ 


Photo:  Arthur  G.  Rogers 

Left:  Beans  treated  with  z.  i.  p.  Right:  Untreated  beans  after  one  visit  from 
deer;  leaves  were  completely  eaten  on  the  second  visit. 


might  control  deer  as  well  as  other 
pests,  a  leading  biochemical  labora¬ 
tory  has  cooperated  with  the  wildlife 
conservation  agencies  of  several 
New  England  States  to  find  a  chemi¬ 
cal  that  would  repel,  but  not  injure, 
deer  and  which  could  also  be  used  on 
foodstuffs.  The  conservation  agencies 
furnished  the  deer  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  supplied  the  chemicals  and 
technical  assistance  on  their  use. 
After  three  years  of  intensive  re¬ 
search  on  Swan  Island,  Richmond, 
Maine,  and  extensive  field  testing  in 
New  York,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  chemical  combination  was 
found  that  fitted  these  requirements. 
This  material,  called  Good-rite  z.i.p., 
(zinc  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate 
cyclohexylamine  complex  admixed 
with  polyethylene  polysulfide)  was 
sprayed  on  all  types  of  crops,  fruit 
trees  and  ornamental  plantings,  and 
successfully  eliminated  deer  damage 
from  well  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
plants  upon  which  it  was  applied.  It 
was  applied  with  small  knapsack 
sprayers,  power  sprayers,  and  even 
airplanes.  The  plants  protected  were 
not  completely  covered  with  spray, 
but  each  edible  leaf  had  to  contain 
some  of  the  repellent  because  deer 
apparently  must  taste  it  before  being 
deterred  from  further  browsing.  The 
amount  of  chemical  each  deer  -  must 
eat  before  it  decides  to  leave  the 
treated  area  varies  somewhat  but,  in 
the  case  of  beans,  only  four  or  five 
treated  leaves  per  plant  did  the  trick. 
Occasionally  deer  forgot  the  distaste¬ 
ful  beans  and  returned,  but  only  one 
further  taste  served  to  remind  them 
that  they  were  in  the  wrong  field. 

A  striking  example  of  this  chemi¬ 
cal’s  effectiveness  was  demonstrated 
on  the  Kaufman  Farm  in  Margaret- 
ville,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 
Generations  of  deer  knew  the  cauli¬ 
flower  plantings  to  be  tasty  morsels 
and  had  been  helping  themselves 


damage.  They  hope  that  eventually 
farmers  and  gardeners  will  buy  their 
own  repellent. 

Good-rite  z.  i.  p.  was  introduced  to 
Maine  farmers  in  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  In  1949,  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  officials  chose  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  center  an  area  comprising  a 
number  of  counties  from  which  deer 
damage  complaint  calls  had  been 
perennially  received.  In  this  area, 
many  farmers  had  been  paid  from 
$70  to  $216  each  in  previous  years  as 
recompense  for  deer  damage.  Every 
complaint  call  received  from  this 
area  during  1949  was  answered  by 
Stephen  Powell,  of  the  Conservation 
Department,  with  a  personal  call.  In 
making  these  calls,  Powell  carried 
with  him  a  power  sprayer  equipped 
with  a  30-foot  boom  and  loaded  with 
z.  i.  p.  Upon  arrival  at  a  farm,  he 
would  unload  his  sprayer,  hitch  it  to 
the  farmer’s  tractor  and  cover  the 
fields  with  the  repellent.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  reduced  year-end  claims  for 
deer  damage  payments  from  this  area 
by  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Similar  experiences  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  farmers  from  other 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign 
countries.  People  in  Rhodesia,  Africa, 
have  found  it  to  be  successful 
against  antelope  and  deer,  and  the 
thrifty  Swiss  are  using  it  to  keep  the 
little  capreolus  deer  from  their 
gardens.  Throughout  the  world,  z.  i.  p. 
has  been  used  to  protect  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  including  such  diverse 
representatives  as  fruit  trees,  orna¬ 
mental  plantings,  truck  and  vegetable 
crops,  grape  vines,  and  forage  crpps. 
In  view  of  the  vast  variety  of  plants 
upon  which  this  repellent  has  been 
successfully  applied,  it  appears  to  be 
safe  for  most  crops.  This  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  general  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  since  special  local  conditions, 
especially  the  soil  upon  which  the 
crop  grows,  may  conceivably  render 
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STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are— 
juice-tight,  air-tight  —  and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts 
on  new,  3-Year  Time  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-10,  UNADILLA,  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  QUALITY  I  IT’S  MOOR  EVEN  S 
LOWER  COST 


FERTILIZER-LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  PEET 

^6622  up 


MOORES  EQUIPMENT  CO 


SWEDESBORO.  NEW  JERSEYl 


ELEC.  DRILLS,  UNIVERSAL.  Va"  $10;  $18; 

Vi"  $26.  New.  WALTER’S  210  S.  I  Ith.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


DON’T  BUY 
A  PUMP 

OR  WATER  SYSTEM 


until  you  check  with 


the  largest  line 
of  jet  pumps  in  America 


Jacuzzi  Pumps  are  ''personal”  —  engi¬ 
neered  in  more  models  than  any  other 
jet  pump  to  meet  your  particular  needs. 
Jacuzzi  engineers  invented  the  jet  pump 
back  in  1925,  now  use  their  vast  ex¬ 
perience  to  give  you — feature  by  feature 
— the  finest  jet  pump  in  America.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  positive  proof.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 


SHALLOW  OR  DEEP  WELL 


—  Jacuzzi  Pumps  deliver  more  water; 

higher  pressures,  with 
less  horsepower  out¬ 
put.  Shallow  Well  fa¬ 
vorites:  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Speedi- 
Prime;  Ever-Prime. 
Deep  Well  leader: 
Jacuzzi’s  exclusive 
Selective  Stage  Pump 
(shown  left)  for  depths 
to  300  ft. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.  Dept  RN-6 
Binghamton,  New  York 
Please  send  me  your  literature  on: 

Shallow  Well  Systems  .  .  (to  25  ft.)  □ 

Average  Deep  Well  Systems  (to  120  ft. )  Q  | 


Extreme  Deep  Well  Systems 

Name _ 

Address_ 


(to  300  ft.)  □ 


County. 


.R.F.D _ 
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the  repellent  toxic  to  plants.  Fre¬ 
quently,  one  application  will  deter 
"deer  from  an  area  for  many  months. 

Several  Long  Island  farmers  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  idea  of  spray¬ 
ing  the  repellent  around  the  edges  of 
fields  in  20  to  60-foot  bands,  but 
these  were  generally  unsuccessful.  In 
all  but  two  instances,  the  deer  walked 
through  the  protected  bands  and 
browsed  on  the  untreated  centers. 
Another  novel,  but  successful,  appli¬ 
cation  was  invented  by  some 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potato 
farmers.  Deer  were  causing  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  potatoes  by  digging 
into  the  sides  of  the  potato  hills. 
They  were  presumably  attracted  by 
the  salty  taste  of  lumps  of  fertilizer. 
Spray  applications  were  not  effec¬ 
tive,  so  the  dust  component  of  z.  i.  p. 
was  applied  with  a  potato  insecticide 
duster.  Deer  damage  ceased  imme¬ 
diately  because  each  time  the  deer 
dug  into  the  soil  they  raised  some 
of  the  repellent  dust,  which  ap¬ 
parently  irritated  their  nasal  mem¬ 
branes.  This  type  of  application  needs 
repeated  doses,  having  no  sticker. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  repellent 
for  rabbits  and  other  rodents  is  now 
being  studied  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  results  of  which 
experiments  are  to  be  made  available 
at  a  later  date.  At  the  present  time, 
it  appears  that  these  animals  will  be 
deterred  by  z.  i.  p.  if  it  is  applied  to 
items  rodents  use  as  food.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  both  mice  and  rats  stopped 
eating  transplanted  lettuce  after  an 
application  of  z.  i.  p.,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  reports  indicate  that  mice  will 
not  eat  apple  bark  coated  with  the 
repellent. 

Since  the  deer  population  of  the 
United  States  is  known  to  be  increas¬ 
ing,  it  appears  that  this  animal  re¬ 
pellent  will  eventually  find  an  im¬ 
portant  niche  in  agriculture  along¬ 
side  the  bettter  known  insecticides 
and  fungicides. 

L.  L.  Baumgartner 


A  Handy  Filter 

This  sketch  shows  the  simplest  and 
handiest  filter  this  writer  has  ever 
seen.  He  picked  it  up  in  New  Mexico. 
Two  glass  bottles,  a  funnel,  and 
filtering  material  are  all  that  is 
needed.  Put  the  dirty  liquid  into  one 
of  the  bottles.  Place  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terial  (the  writer  sometimes  uses 
ordinary  waste)  in  the  funnel,  and 
insert  the  funnel  into  the  empty 
bottle.  Then  invert  the  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  the  liquid  (just  as  is  done  with 
ordinary  drinking  water  bottles) 
over  the  funnel.  Place  it  in  such 
position  that  it  will  gradually  and 
automatically  feed  while  the  liquid 
filters.  It  never  feeds  too  fast. 

Anyone  can  make  and  operate  one 
of  these  excellent  filters.  An  advan¬ 
tage  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
has  filtered  through  into  the  lower 
bottle,  the  bottles  may  be  reversed  if 
desired,  and  the  liquid  re-filtered. 
The  filtering  material  is  easily  re¬ 
newed.  Since  the  bottles  are  made  of 
glass,  the  operation  of  the  filter  is 
always  clearly  visible. 

W.  F.  Schaphorst 
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IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


"RAIN”  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT! 


FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  FIELD  CROPS,  ORCHARDS 
Why  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  SHUR-RANE  Irrigation  Systems 


ENGINEERED  BY  EXPERTS,  backed  by  a  na¬ 
tional  organization.  No  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  is  better  than  the  engineering  plan 
under  which  it  operates.  Shur-Rane 
installations  take  into  consideration: 
(1)  Land  characteristics  (elevation 
and  contours),  type  and  depth  of  top 
soil,  and  depth  of  sub-structure.  (2) 
Water  supply.  (3)  Pumping  conditions. 
(4)  Crops.  (5)  Costs — planned  for 
greatest  efficiency  of  power,  manhours, 
water. 

EASIER  TO  USE.  Lightweight  aluminum 
tubing,  valves,  and  couplers.  Easy  to 
assemble  and  disassemble.  Rustproof — 
efficient.  No  leakage  at  low  or  high 


pressures.  Automatic,  positive  locking, 
non-twisting  couplers.  No  delay  in  de¬ 
livery  or  service. 

Shur-Rane  has  millions  of  feet  of  port¬ 
able  irrigation  now  operating. 

Shur-Rane  pioneered  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  for:  faster  seed  germination, 
water  conservation,  better  dry  or  liquid 
fertilizing,  crop  insurance,  increasing 
production  acreage  available,  soil  con¬ 
servation. 

Learn  how  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Sys¬ 
tems  can  bring  you  greater  yields  and 
larger  profits  with  more  economy. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

P.  O.  BOX  145,  SAN  iOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 


Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems 
and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


STATE 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sixes  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Model  50C  CROSS  DOA/VEYOR 

uw/r  makes  4  ok  e 

ROW  W/NDROW- 
EAS/LY  ADJUSTABLE  TO 
VARY/ NS  COND/T/ONS 


Model  50C  BASE  C/A//T 
MAKES  2  ROW 
IA// A/D  ROW 


Contact  Lcroy  plow  coy 

LeROY ,N.Y.  -  OR  WP/TE, 

COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


AreYoca  Bean  Grower? 

then  you  need  the 

*nn£4  BEAN  WINDR0WER 


LT  FORMS  AN  (JN6EL/EVABLY  CLEAN  W/NDROW  TRACES  BEAUS 
H'OH  AN-D  DRY  W/TH ROOTS  DOWN,  SA  FE  FROM  ROLL /NO  BY 

W/nd,  And  free  of d/rt and  stones,  fr act/c Ally 

E.L/M /NATES  DISCOLORATION  AND  DOCKAGE.  O/VES  YOU 
AB/OGER  CROP  OF  DRY  DOUBLE  BEANS,  GREEN  L/MAS 
AND  OTHER  CROPS  S/NU  EARLY  HANDLED ,  THAN  EVER 
before.  An  added  Advantage  -  th/s clean,  unroped 
W/ND  ROW  SAVES  WEAR  AND  TEAR  ON  YOUR  GOMB/NE. 
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BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 
with  the  NEW  JJUBEAN 

Hydro-control  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM! 


. Aww 
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BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 

Even  application  of  spray  over  uneven  ground  can  now  be  yours  with 
the  John  Bean  hydro-control  Right- Way  boom.  You  regulate  the  height 
of  either  the  inner  or  outer  section  of  the  boom,  while  spraying  over  un¬ 
dulating  ground,  with  a  simple  hydro-control  that  operates  from  the  tractor 
hydraulic  system.  This  same  control  helps  the  operator  fold  the  boom  in 
position  and  control  assures  efficient  application. 

LESS  FIELD  TRAVEL,  FASTER  COVERAGE 

You  spray  14  rows  at  a  time  with  the  Right -Way  boom,  always  turning 
to  the  right  at  the  fence.  Getting  coverage  in  the  corners  and  angles  of 
the  field  is  much  easier  and  you  reduce  tractor  travel  through  the  crop, 
cutting  drive-through  damage  to  a  minimum.  You  can  spray  faster  and 
better,  and  give  your  crops  the  protection  they  need  and  deserve  with  a 
John  Bean  RIGHT-WAY  BOOM.  Write  now  for  new  Right-Way  Catalog! 


John 

DIVISION  OF 


BEAN 


Lansing  4,  Michigan 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


NO  TANK  NECESSARY 

INSTALL  IT  YOURSELF 

Enjoy  running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it  at  a  small  cost.  The  Steady 
Flow  system  is  completely  automatic, 
will  fit  under  most  sinks,  and  is  easy  to  install — com¬ 
plete  instructions  included.  Pumps  up  to  300  gallons 
on  hour,  pressure  up  to  40  lbs.,  from  depths  up  to 
22  feet. 


THE  HYPROMATIC 

STEADY  FLOW 

WATER  SYSTEM 


•  SEND  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  E-4 


HYPRO  ENGINEERING,  INC 

404  Washington  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NEW  HERMAN  NELSON 

PROPELLER  FANS 


This  fan  is  48"  in  diameter  and  blows 
18,000  cubic  ft.  per  min.  The  motor  is  V2 
H.P.,  110/120  V.,  60  cy.,  single  phase, 

1800  R.  P.  M.  Immediate  delivery. 

New  List  Price  $275.  Our  Price  $95. 

Same  as  above  with  54"  fan  blowing 
24,000  CFM  with  %  H.  P.  motor. 

New  List  Price  $325.  Our  Price  $110. 

For  cheek  with  order  we  prepay  trucking, 
otherwise  C.  O.  D.  Our 
ref.  Central  Trust  Co. 

ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

63  Curlew  Street 
Rochester  1,  New  York 

Wt  Stock  Fractional  H  P  Motors ,  Exhaust  Fans ,  Etc. 


for  Dusty  Roads,  Driveways, 
Tennis  Courts,  Playing  Areas 

•  Eliminates  Dust  .Makes  Cleaning 

Immediately.  Easier. 

•  Safeguards  Health.  •  Protects  Gardens. 

•  Reduces  Mainte-  Plants  &  Flowers, 

nance  costs.  •  Improves  General 

•  Lasts  an  Entire  Appearance. 

Year.  •  Inexpensive,  Saves 

•  Reduces  Sun  Glare.  Money. 

Here's  the  modem  simple  method  for  elimin¬ 
ating  dust.  One  application  penetrates  into 
the  ground  binding  loose  dirt  and  dust. 

It  also  retards  grass  and  weed  growth 
because  of  its  chemi¬ 
cal  makeup.  Dust- 
nomore  is  non  toxic 
to  skin  abrasions.  .  . 
does  not  attack  rubber 
shoes  or  stain  cloth¬ 
ing.  Apply  with  a 
sprinkling  can.  .  .one 
treatment  each  sea¬ 
son  is  all  you  need. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
5  Gallon  Can 

PREPAID 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12.-  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  peets  and  para- 
pitefiron  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 


gallon  auxil- 
y  oompres- 
i  tank,  S15 
:a,  eliminates 
ntinuouB 
nping. 

dor  for  1  0 
s’  trial  with 
ley-back  guarantee; 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Privocy  and  Protection  .  . 
Ideal  for  screening  out 
objectionable  views  .  .  . 
Never  needs  painting!  Half 
round  saplings  in  either 
domestic  cedar  or  Imported 
French  Chestnut.  Also  two 
types  —  CLOSE,  (pickets 
tight  together)  or  CLEFT 
(pickets  /a"  opart).  Four 
different  heights. 

We  also  manufacture 
English  Hurdle  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  ’'Won’t  Sag” 
Farm  Gates  &  Self-locking 
Field  Gates  * . , 


June  3,  1950 


Forty  Crops  on  Fifty  Acres 


An  excess  of  rain  has  set  many 
farmers  behind  in  their  schedules  in 
New  Jersey  this  year.  Some  have 
suffered  as  much  as  a  four  to  five 
week  setback  in  actual  picking  time. 
Others,  like  Henry  Stockhoff  of  South 
Plainfield  in  Middlesex  County,  have 
been  more  fortunate. 

Mr.  Stockhoff  farms  some  50  acres 
of  land  on  which  he  has  planted 
nearly  40  different  crops.  His  plant¬ 
ing  schedule  runs  continuously  from 
late  March  until  early  August.  The 
largest  yielding  crops  on  the  Stock¬ 
hoff  farm  are  cabbage  and  lettuce, 
but  a  wide  variety  of  crops  including 
spinach,  sweet  corn,  strawberries, 
cauliflower,  beans,  beets  and  carrots 
are  spread  out  over  his  50  acres  of 
irrigated  land. 

Although  he  sells  half  of  his  pro¬ 
duce  on  his  roadside  stand,  Mr. 
Stockhoff  prefers  marketing  his  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  wholesale  market.  Re¬ 
tailing  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency  for  him  that  has  meant  a  loss 
in  his  profits.  He  has  had  to  break  up 
his  land  and  plant  40  different  crops 
in  order  to  keep  a  large  variety  of 
produce  on  his  stand.  In  the  warm 
weather  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
spoilage  on  the  stand  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  produce,  even 
when  the  sales  turnover  is  good.  A 
deep  freeze  might  remedy  this  loss 
of  efficiency  factor. 

Truck  farming  has  been  a  problem 


been  plowed  very  deep  since  the 
former  owners  did  all  their  work 
with  a  horse-drawn  plow.  After  a 
year  of  clearing  and  repairing,  Mr. 
Kistler  planted  all  100  acres  in  truck 
qrops,  made  up  mostly  of  broccoli, 
squash,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  The 
first  year’s  results  were  favorable 
and  encouraging.  Despite  the  severe 
drought,  he  obtained  a  good  yield 
from  his  corn  and  tomato  crops. 

This  year,  using  two  tractors  and 
three  helpers,  Mr.  Kisrtler  has  planted 
the  same  crops.  The  top  soil  is  good, 
but  it  is  underlaid  with  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  shale  that  is  so  abundant 
throughout  Middlesex  County.  Conse¬ 
quently,  his  plowing  depth  ranges 
from  14  inches  to  three  feet,  depend¬ 
ing  how  close  the  shale  is  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  He  uses  5-10-10  fertilizer. 

All  of  this  clean  cultivation  and 
enrichment  of  his  land  are  part  of 
Mr.  Kistler ’s  plan  to  turn  his  100 
acres  into  a  good  grass  farm.  His 
present  plans  call  for  the  planting  of 
alfalfa  and  brome  grass,  once  he  has 
the  soil  in  the  proper  condition.  Then 
he  plans  to  go  into  beef  cattle.  This 
means  that  he  will  be  raising  hay  and 
grass  in  New  Jersey,  and  corn  and 
grain  on  his  80  acres  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  truck  farming,  Mr.  Kistler 
has  been  marketing  the  bulk  of  his 
produce  on  the  wholesale  market  in 
Newark.  He  has  managed  to  sell  the 
rest  of  his  produce  at  nearby  auctions 


Young  Morgan  horse  and  barn  on  the  Hiram  Kistler  farm  in  Bound  Brook, 

New  Jersey. 


for  Mr.  Stockhoff,  but  a  switch  to 
concentrated  farming  now  would  in¬ 
volve  a  large  expenditure,  and  the 
giving  up  of  something  he  has 
promised  to  carry  out. 

Local  housewives  abandon  the 
grocery  store  vegetable  counter  in 
favor  of  the  fresh  and  top  quality 
produce  Mr.  Stockhoff  puts  on  his 
stand.  The  turnover  on  the  stand  is 
good  with  sweet  corn,  lettuce  and 
strawberries  moving  the  fastest.  Mr. 
Stockhoff  says  he  has  no  kicks  com¬ 
ing  there.  His  spinach  sales  have 
dropped,  however,  and  he  places  the 
blame  on  the  fact  that  the  comic  strip 
favorite,  “Popeye,”  has  stopped  con¬ 
suming  that  can  of  spinach  every  day 
that  gave  him  that  extra  strength. 
This  sounds  like  a  poor  excuse  for  a 
decrease  in  sales,  but  It  is,  believe 
it  or  not,  a  fact. 

To  uphold  his  reputation  with  the 
housewife,  Mr.  Stockhoff  strives  to 
produce  top  quality  food  by  carrying 
out  a  complete  dusting  and  spraying 
schedule.  Included  in  his  equipment 
is  a  new  spraying  boom  mounted  on 
a  high-clearance  dusting  rig.  This 
means  later  and  better  coverage  with 
insecticides  on  his  sweet  corn  this 
year.  Although  he  has  been  a  great 
user  of  manure  in  the  past,  he  has 
found  the  expense  of  bought  manure 
too  high  today,  and  he  now  uses  the 
standard  5-10-10  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  on  all  50  acres. 


Middlesex  County  has  welcomed 
another  truck  farmer  into  its  midst 
who  has  settled  down  to  farming 
near  Bound  Brook.  Hiram  Kistler 
hails  from  Pennsylvania  where  he 
still  owns  and  has  in  operation  a 
corn  and  grain  farm.  When  Mr. 
Kistler  bought  his  New  Jersey  farm, 
he  found  that  the  land  had  been 
neglected  and  never  properly  used. 
After  having  the  soil  analyzed  at  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  he  learned 
that  the  farm  had  never  been  proper¬ 
ly  fertilized.  Upon  closer  inspection, 
he  discovered  that  the  land  had  never 


and  to  the  stores  in  Plainfield.  He 
finds  the  wholesale  market  a  bother, 
and  prefers  to  retail  his  produce.  By 
contacting  stores  in  Bound  Brook  and 
Plainfield,  he  has  found  an  -anxious 
waiting  market  for  all  the  Angus 
beef  that  he  can  raise. 


Snails  have  been  the  biggest  head¬ 
ache  to  the  Todos  Brothers  in  East 
Brunswick,  near  Middlebush,  this 
year.  Almost  every  one  of  their  early 
lettuce  plants  has  been  completely 
ruined  by  the  work  of  snails  that 
have  cut  their  plants  down  right  to 
the  ground  level.  Working  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Experiment  Station,  the 
three  brothers  tried  every  known 
method  to  try  and  stop  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  plants.  They  used  slug- 
bait  and  found  that  it  killed  the 
snails,  but  it  worked  too  slowly. 

Last  year  the  Todos  Brothers  had 
to  work  under  a  severe  handicap,  as 
did  all  the  farmers  in  that  area.  Due 
to  the  drought,  water  was  scarce. 
There  was  a  drop  in  the  water  table 
in  that  area  of  almost  16  feet,  and 
rigid  water  regulations  had  to  be 
enforced.  They  were  troubled  with 
the  blight  on  their  tomato  and  pepper 
plants.  The  three  brothers  carried  out 
a  complete  spraying  program  using 
basic  copper,  but  the  extreme  dry 
weather  made  the  task  of  checking 
the  blight  very  difficult. 

The  Todos  Brothers  rotate  their 
crops  every  year  and  find  that  it  re¬ 
sults  in  good  productivity.  Every  year 
they  use  500-600  tons  of  compost  to 
fertilize  their  entire  farm.  They  find 
that,  by  using  all  sprays  and  no  dusts, 
they  obtain  better  coverage.  The 
three  brothers  are  usually  one  of  the 
earliest  from  this  area  to  get  into 
the  market,  but  this  year’s  trouble 
with  the  snails  along  with  too  much 
rain  has  put  them  a  full  month  be¬ 
hind.  They  had  to  buy  all  their  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  this  year.  Up  to  now 
the  broccoli  crop  and  later  lettuce 
looks  good.  They  truck  all  their  own 
produce  to  the  market  in  Newark. 

w.  s.  M.,  JR. 
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Only  properly  cooled  milk  is  Quality  Milk 


POLAR* COLD 

Booster  Spray 
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Westin^iouse 

Mi  He  Coolers 

Quick ,  Constant , 
Neck-High  Cooling! 

Floods  continuous  icy  spray 
over  can  necks  when  less 
than  normal  loads  are 
cooled.  Assists  in  quick,  effi¬ 
cient,  neck-high  cooling, 
regardless  of  water  level  or 
cabinet  loading.  Circulates 
80  gallons  of  cold  water  per 
minute. 


NEW! 


ANOTHER 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ACCESSORY 


BZ does- IT  HOIST 

For  Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers 

Saves  Time  and  Energy: 

Does  away  with  back  strain 
.  .  .  backaches.  So  simple  a 
child  can  hoist  heavy  milk 
cans.  Just  hook  up  the  can, 
turn  the  crank  ...  up  and 
into  the  Cooler  goes  the  can. 
Self-locking  ...  no  danger 
of  slipping.  Tough,  galvan¬ 
ized,  woven-wire  cable  for 
heavy  loads,  long  life. 

*SEE  THESE  NEW  ACCESSORIES  AND  MILK 
COOLERS  AT  YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE 
DEALER  TODAY 


* 


you 
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Westinghouse 


6  RNY 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  Cities  •  Offices  Everywhere 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
marking  time  until  the  session  ends, 
held  a  hearing  recently  on  some 
bills  it  has  no  idea  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  about.  These  were  the  bills 
aimed  in  one  way  or  another  at  get¬ 
ting  cheaper  feed  to  poultry,  meat 
and  dairy  farmers.  .  .but  particu¬ 
larly  to  egg  producers.  Bill  given 
chief  attention  was  the  most  far- 
reaching  one,  and  the  one  with  the 
least  chance  of  all.  This  measure, 
introduced  by  Rep.  John  C.  Davies 
(D.,  N  .Y.),. would  allow  eggs  and 
poultry  to  drop  in  market  price  but 
would  make  feed  available  at  such 
levels  as  to  establish  an  “equitable 
egg-feed  ratio.” 

All  of  the  bills  were  alike  in  one 
respect.  Farmers  would  get  feed  at 
subsidized  prices.  But  subcommittee 
members  Rep.  Stephen  Pace  (D., 
Ga.)  and  Rep.  Eugene  O’Sullivan 
(D.,  Nebr.)  among  others  felt  that 
the  Davies  bill  was  just  a  warmed- 
over  Brannan  Plan  for  eggs. 

Appearing  in  favor,  mostly  of  the 
Davies  bill,  were  the  author  and 
representatives  of  eastern  poultry 
producer  groups.  Appearing  for 
other  bills  were  some  of  their  authors. 
There  were  no  opposition  witnesses, 
and  at  the  date  of  this  writing  there 
were  no  plans  to  call  any.  Lacking 
such  witnesses,  the  subcommittee  it¬ 
self  provided  the  opposition.  Brannan 
Plan  supporters  made  it  clear  that 
they  preferred  the  Secretary’s  farm 
program  to  what  they  felt  was  an 
imitation  adapted  to  one  field. 
Brannan  Plan  opponents  expressed 
opposition  to  these  bills  on  the  same 
grounds. 

The  bills  were  written  with  the 
idea  that  poultry  and  egg  prices  get 
lower  supports  than  do  the  feed 
grains.  Farmers  producing  these  pro¬ 
ducts  are  penalized  by  the  high  grain 
price  supports.  So,  in  return  for 
limiting  egg  production,  egg  and 
poultry  farmers  would  get  feed  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  be  taken  from  stores  bought  for 
price  support  prices,  at  lower  than 
market  levels.  All  were  agreed  that 
if  the  idea  should  carry  for  egg  and 
poultry  farmers,  next  step  would  be 
to  apply  it  to  dairy  farmers  and  beef 
cattle  raisers. 

Chief  argument  against  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  one  that  by  itself  would 
likely  drag  it  down  to  defeat,  appears 
to  be  the  possibility  that  such  a  law 
would  disrupt  the  grain  markets. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  its  annual  Washington  meeting, 
came  out  flatly  against  price  supports 
except  in  times  of  emergency.  Even 
then,  the  Chamber  held,  support 
levels  should  be  low  and  flexible  in 
order  not  to  encourage  surpluses. 
The  Chamber  called  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  market  place  as  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  prices.  It  agreed  that 
government  help  should  be  extended 
to  farmers  as  far  as  surpluses  are 
concerned,  but  this  should  consist  of 
such  aid  as  would  not  involve 
Government  cost. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Many  Republicans  have  been 
charging  that  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Brannan  is  purposely  mis¬ 
handling  the  present  price  support 
program  in  order  to  build  support  for 
his  own  plan. 

Rep.  John  W.  Heselton  (R.,  Mass.) 
did  his  talking  with  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  aimed  at  a  sweeping  investi¬ 
gation  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Heselton 
thinks  the  Department  is  spending 
too  much  money,  while  doing  too  little 
for  the  farmers. 

*  ip  $ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  cow  slaughter  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  the  same  low  levels 
as  last  year  and  it  predicts  that  this 
will  make  it  possible  for  further  in¬ 
creases  in  cattle  numbers  in  the  next 
few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  reports 
reaching  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
Washington  correspondent  from 
around  the  country  reveal  that  many 
dairy  farmers  in  scattered  drouth 
localities  are  considering  selling 
some  of  their  cows  for  beef  because 
of  lack  of  pasture.  Harry  Lando 
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SEE  THE 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 

This  post-free,  arch-roof  machinery  shed,  built  of  enduring  lumber, 
has  fast  become  one  of  the  most  popular  buildings  on  American 
farms.  With  its  large  inside  space,  free  of  posts  and  braces,  it  gives 
an  interior  that  is  100%  usable. 

With  a  floor  area  of  36x60  feet  and  a  clear  span  of  20  feet  to  the 
roof  ridge,  there  is  room  for  smaller  implements  along  the  walls,  with 
the  big  machines  down  the  center.  Convenient  "drive-through”  is 
provided  by  large  doors  at  each  end. 

This  is  a  real  "many-purpose”  building  because  it  serves  so  many 
farm  needs  .  . .  machine  shed  and  shop,  as  temporary  grain  storage,  as 
livestock  shelter,  or  general  utility  building.  It  is  a  sturdy  structure  .  . . 
engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser  to  withstand  wind  loads  and  snow  loads. 

If  you  would  like  to  own  this  modern  building  ...  or  a  new  barn, 
poultry  house,  hog  house,  corn  crib,  silo,  garage,  or  any  other  good 
lumber-built  building ; ; ;  see  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  At  his  office 
you  will  find  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service,  with 
plans,  pictures,  blueprints  and  material  lists  for  scores  of  practical, 
economical  farm  buildings. 

To  obtain  a  free  farm  building  book,  with  condensed  plans  of  these 
buildings,  just  mail  the  coupon  below. 


fRBB! 


FARM  BUILDING  BOOK 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  rnysso 
2057  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


•  Please  send 

me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book, 

Name 

Address 

Town 

State 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 
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Pennies  for  Producers 

THE  long  awaited  decision  from  Washington 
on  the  Class  III  milk  price,  finally  released 
last  month,  is  a  terrible  shock  to  dairymen 
who  had  hoped,  with  every  good  reason,  that 
they  would  obtain  the  price  relief,  necessary 
to  meet  their  costs  of  production  and  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  true  market  value  of 
manufacturing  milk. 

Although  the  recommended  decision  made 
by  the  Washington  authorities  fills  15  long 
pages  of  solid  type,  the  verbiage  can  be  boiled 
down  to  the  following  short  items: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  yield  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  from  a  hundredweight  of  milk, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  fractional  increase 
in  the  Class  III  price. 

2.  A  new  price  base  for  these  milk  solids, 
resulting  in  a  further  slight  increase  in 
the  Class  III  price. 

3.  An  increase  of  three  cents  in  the  handling 
and  transportation  allowances  to  dealers — 
in  other  words,  a  greater  deduction  from 
the  Class  III  price. 

The  net  result,  as  stated  in  the  recommended 
decision,  is  an  expected  increase  of  not  more 
than  3.5  cents  per  cwt.  in  the  Class  III  price. 
The  negligible  effect  of  this  to  dairymen  can 
be  seen  by  applying  the  proposed  new  formula 
to  the  Class  III  utilization  for  the  month  of 
April.  In  that  month  3,315,214  cwts.  of  milk 
found  their  way  into  Class  III.  If  the  April 
Class  III  price  had  been  increased  by  3.5  cents, 
the  additional  value  of  that  milk  would  have 
been  $116,032.  Adding  this  to  the  value  of  the 
other  April  milk  utilizations,  and  dividing  the 
total  by  the  number  of  pounds  handled,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  price  approximately  1.75 
cents  higher  than  the  April  price  actually 
received. 

Such  will  be  the  crumbs  doled  out  to  milk 
producers  under  this  new  proposal. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Federal  Agriculture 
Department  in  arriving  at  its  conclusion  is 
very  hard  to  follow.  They  admit  that  the  Class 
III  price  has  been  substantially  lower  than 
the  average  midwest  condensery  price  and 
that  the  butter  and  cheese  prices  have  been 
substantially  lower  than  the  prices  paid  in  the 
Chicago  market,  upstate  New  York,  or  else¬ 
where.  They  affirm  the  high  gross  profit 
margins  being  enjoyed  by  dealers  in  all  forms 
of  surplus  milk.  They  state  that  ice  cream  is 
a  high  value  outlet  for  Class  III  milk.  They 
recognize  that  increased  milk  volume  reduces 
dealers’  costs.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
facts,  supported  by  the  government’s  own 
evidence  at  the  Elmira  hearing,  the  decision  is 
that  there  need  be  no  changes  other  than  the 
minor  few  above  mentioned,  and  that  the 
dealers’  handling  allowance  should  be  in¬ 
creased  three  cents. 

Apparently,  everyone  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  present  Class  III  pricing 
formula  was  originally  adopted  back  in  April 
1949  on  a  six  months’  trial  basis  to  see  how 
it  would  work  for  producers.  Although  it  took 
only  a  few  months  to  learn  that  this  new 
formula  was  setting  much  too  low  a  farm 
price,  no  hearing  for  revision  was  held  until 
last  February.  The  dealers  did  not  ask  for  that 
hearing.  They  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
existing  arrangement.  It  was  a  producers’ 
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hearing  and  the  government  participated 
actively  in  producers’  behalf.  Yet  now,  after 
close  to  four  months  of  alleged  pondering  over 
all  the  facts,  the  experts  come  up  with  less 
than  two  cents  a  hundred  for  the  farmer.  It  is 
certainly  another  instance  of  the  mountain 
laboring  and  bringing  forth  a  mouse  —  the 
farmer  being  given  the  mouse,  and  the  dealer 
allowed  to  remain  on  his  profit  mountaintop. 

There  is  only  one  possible  answer  to  this 
unfair  decision.  Being  a  government  agency, 
necessarily  subject  to  political  trends  and  in¬ 
fluences,  the  Agriculture  Department  is  try¬ 
ing  to  be  “all  things  to  all  men,”  to  please 
everyone  a  little  and  not  hurt  anyone  a  lot. 
This  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  poor  milk  economics. 

The  ice  cream  manufacturer,  the  loudest 
wailer  of  all  the  dealers  and  the  biggest 
profiteer  of  the  lot,  remains  as  “top  man” 
under  the  new  formula.  There  is  no  better 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  ice 
cream  profits  under  the  present  Federal  Order 
than  the  amount  of  milk  that  dealers  elect  to 
make  up  into  ice  cream.  Last  year,  ice  cream 
utilization  was  far  above  1948  and,  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1950,  43  per  cent  more  milk 
was  used  for  ice  cream  manufacture  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1949.  Butter  and  cheese 
utilization  have  likewise  made  further  in¬ 
creases.  In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
87  per  cent  more  milk  was  used  for  butter  and 
32  per  cent  more  milk  for  cheese  than  last 
year.  Would  butter  and  cheese  manufacturers 
have  increased  their  purchases  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  if  they  were  not  realizing  comfortable,  if 
not  handsome,  profits  on  their  operations? 
What  other  reason  can  there  be  for  so  many 
dealers  bringing  in  their  country  milk  plants 
under  the  Order,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  pool  producers,  if  not  to  gain  the 
advantages  of  the  low  Class  III  price?  , 

A  few  weeks  back,  we  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dairy  farmer  organization  if  pro¬ 
ducers  were  to  have  any  future  voice  in  the 
pricing  of  their  own  product.  This  disappoint¬ 
ing  Class  III  decision  points  up  the  vital  need 
for  such  an  organization.  As  matters  stand 
now,  the  individual  producer  is  helpless.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  organized,  and  powerful  politically. 
Government  officials  may  be  sympathetic  to 
the  producers’  position  but  they  are  unable  to 
bring  about  the  radical  changes  that  are  so 
badly  needed. 

Only  the  producers  themselves  can  do  the 
job,  but  they  must  do  it  together  with  spokes¬ 
men  they  can  trust. 


Blown  Fuse  at  Chicago 

'"P'HOUGH  several  tons  of  newsprint  and 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  ink  were  devoted 
_to  various  incidents  in  President  Truman’s 
latest  “non -political”  tour  through  the  West, 
only  minor  mention  was  made  of  the  final 
event  that  was  obviously  planned  to  be  the 
master  stroke  in  public  relations.  After  a  week 
of  whistlestops  at  which  the  President  spun 
his  dangerous  political  philosophy  in  a  dis¬ 
armingly  folksy  manner,  he  was  welcomed  to 
Chicago  by  members  of  his  cabinet  who  had 
held  a  meeting  the  previous  day. 

It  was  this  meeting  of  our  government’s 
cabinet  that  merits  comment  and  censure.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  event,  conducted  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  of  a  circus.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  country’s  history,  the  cabinet  .met 
in  public  before  an  audience  and  facing  tele¬ 
vision  cameras.  Called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Barkley  in  the  Chicago  Opera  House 
with  seats  available  for  4,000  spectators,  the 
meeting  had  no  purpose  other  than  to  beat  the 
drum  prior  to  Mr.  Truman’s  arrival.  On  one  of 
the  walls  was  a  gigantic  framed  poster  of  the 
President,  wreathed  in  heroic  olive  sprays, 
very  reminiscent  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  dis¬ 
plays,  and  quite  similar  to  the  monster  posters 
of  Stalin  that  now  adorn  every  pedestal  and 
market  square  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

According  to  all  reports,  this  so-called 
“pep  rally”  in  Chicago  —  that  is  what  its 
sponsors  called  it  —  was  a  complete  dud,  with 
fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  the  seats  occupied. 
The  simple  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  general 
public  was  not  interested  in  spite  of  all  the 
heavy  advance  barrage  of  publicity.  Indeed,  it 
was  most  fitting  that  the  people  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  this  shameful  spectacle  where  the  top 
government  officials  acted  out  a  farce  in  an 
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open  arena,  going  through  the  motions  of  being 
inspired  by  the  grotesquely  enlarged  counte¬ 
nance  of  their  “leader”  who  gazed  down  on 
them  wisely  and  beneficently  from  the  wall 
above. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini,  the  originators  of  the 
“leader”  complex,  are  gone.  They  were  toppled 
by  the  forces  of  American  democracy.  Stalin, 
the  lone  survivor  of  the  original  totalitarian 
trio,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  everything  we 
are  against,  and  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
that  we  hold  dear.  Yet,  right  in  our  own  midst, 
our  own  government  sponsors  a  public  demon¬ 
stration,  paid  by  all  the  taxpayers,  that  one 
would  more  naturally  expect  to  see  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  or  could  have  seen  a  few 
years  back  in  der  fuehrer’s  Berlin. 

Mr.  Truman  may  have  thought  he  made 
some  good  political  hay  in  his  most  recent 
barnstorming  trip,  and  he  probably  did.  But 
the  Chicago  episode  proved  to  be  a  haymaker 
of  quite  another  sort  —  a  wild  swing  without 
the  expected  wallop.  Let  us  hope  it  will  never 
again  be  repeated,  or  even  attempted,  within 
the  confines  of  this  republic. 

Reduced  A  creages,  Increased  Y ields 

HPHE  Government  allotment  notice  said  that 
A  48  acres  on  the  260-acre  dairy  farm  might 
be  planted  to  corn.  The  notice  also  said  that 
if  the  allotment  was  not  considered  proper,  the 
committee  would  listen  to  grievances. 

Then  came  the  evening  paper.  It  carried  all 
the  usual  sensational  news  of  man  and  his 
troubles  —  somebody  murdered,  somebody 
divorced,  a  hold-up,  an  automobile  accident, 
the  communist  menace,  and  the  fearful  atomic 
bomb.  Happily  there  were  a  few  of  the  nicer 
features  of  life  —  the  little  girl  with  her  new 
doll,  gifts  from' neighbors  to  a  burned  out 
family,  the  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  a 
fine-looking  couple,  and  inspirational  com¬ 
ments  from  the  clergy  in  the  Sunday  sermons. 

But,  suddenly  on  the  agricultural  page,  ap¬ 
peared  a  news  item  that  stopped  everything. 
It,  too,  was  from  government  agencies,  and  it 
suggested  that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  re¬ 
duced  corn-acreage  allotments  was  to  work 
hard  at  increasing  yields.  Sweet  clover,  it  was 
said,  if  plowed  under,  would  do  wonders  when 
planted  to  corn.  In  other  words,  reduce  corn 
acreage  so  as  to  cut  the  crop  and  then  work 
at  production  so  as  to  increase  it! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  good  farmer 
and  any  good  farm  advisor  would  be  silly  who 
did  not  work  at  once  to  increase  yields  on  re¬ 
duced  acreages.  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  to 
counteract  evil  with  good.  But  where  does  the 
vicious  circle  end? 

Whom  Jupiter  would  destroy,  he  first 
drives  mad! 


“Supply  and  Demand9’ Still  Works 

T  T  was  recently  stated  in  these  columns  that 
*■“  because  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  hogs  there  was  a  trend  toward  lower  pork 
prices.  Hog  support  prices  were  removed  in 
late  March  and  it  was  then  supposed  that  such 
action  would  still  further  depress  the  hog  mar¬ 
ket.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  factors,  the  price 
of  hogs  and  of  pork  has  been  decidedly  upward 
during  the  past  month.  The  business  pick-up 
has  put  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  almost 
everyone  and  consumer  demand  has  increased 
noticeably.  It  seems  that  whenever  the  public 
is  in  funds,  they  insist  on  having  plenty  of 
meat  on  the  table.  This  holds  true  for  all 
meats,  as  well  as  pork. 

The  low  price  of  pork,  compared  with  beef, 
has  resulted  in  stimulating  extra  sales  for  this 
kind  of  meat,  and  it  still  remains  the  best  buy 
for  the  housewife.  Loin  pork  chops  are 
presently  selling  from  60  to  70  cents  a  pound 
retail,  and  sirloin  from  90  cents  to  $1.25.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  increased  consumer  demand,  the 
Chicago  price  of  liveweight  hogs  has  almost 
exactly  maintained  its  comparative  position 
with  that  for  fat  cattle.  Early  in  March  choice 
hogs  were  selling  for  $16  a  hundred  pounds 
and  top  steers  for  $26,  while  present  prices 
are  around  $20  for  hogs  and  $32  for  steers. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  a  way 
of  adjusting  itself  to  economic  conditions  if  it 
is  given  a  chance  to  operate  without  inter¬ 
ference. 


“What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.”  —  Micah  6:8. 
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Pennsylvania 

Although  only  11  years  old, 
Thomas  Stroble  of  Trout  Run,  Ly¬ 
coming  County,  is  being  lauded  as  a 
rural  fireman,  very  capable  son  of  a 
farm  family,  and  a  mature  example 
of  the  first  “H”  in  his  4-H  Club 
symbol  which  stands  for  “head,”  or 
quick,  clear  thinking. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  morning, 
Thomas,  who  has  capons  for  his  4- 
H  Club  project,  was  up  early,  tending 
his  chickens  and  assisting  with  other 
farm  chores.  Suddenly  he  saw  smoke, 
and  then  flames  enveloping  the 
brooder  house,  perilously  close  to  the 
Stroble  farm  home.  Thomas  went  in¬ 
to  action.  Grabbing  a  stout  chain,  he 
jumped  on  the  farm  tractor,  wheeled 
into  position,  hitched  his  machine  to 
the  blazing  brooder,  and  in  no  time 
was  putting  a  safe  distance  between 
the  flames  and  the  main  farm  build¬ 
ings. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Stroble  say  that  only  their  son’s  quick 
action  saved  their  home  and  other 
buildings.  Rather  than  grief  for  the 
brooder  and  200  chicks  which 
perished  inside,  they  had  only  praise 
for  Tommy  and  gratitude  for  being 
spared  from  a  possibly  much  greater 
loss.  The  chicks  were  a  project 
owned  jointly  by  Tommy  and  his 
older  brother  and  sister,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  the  parents. 

Lycoming  Farm  Agent  H.  K. 
Anders,  who  has  charge  of  4-H  work, 
says  the  way  young  Stroble  handled 
the  emergency  “has  made  him  a  hero 
in  his  home  community,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  eyes  of  other  4-H  Club 
members.”  Commenting  editorially, 
the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Gacette  and 
Bulletin  (of  May  2)  called  Thomas’ 
exploit  a  “man-sized  job  —  rural 
fire  protection  makes  such  quick 
thinking  most  important.  Thomas 
could  have,  without  censure,  run  to 
the  house  to  get  help  but  then  it 
might  have  been  too  late.  He  was 
faced  with  a  demand  to  do  something 
immediately.  He  did  it.”  n.  m.  e. 


That  good  beef  cattle  breeding 
stock  continues  in  demand  was 
shown  at  the  recent  annual  joint  sale 
held  at  Waynesburg,  Greene  County, 
by  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Livestock  Breeders  Assn,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders 
Assn.  A  pre-sale  of  all  animals  was 
judged  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Bentley,  head 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Fifty- 
eight  animals  were  sold,  all  Here- 
fords. 

Top  price  of  $1,500  was  paid  by 
the  College  for  the  grand  champion 
female,  a  two-year-old  heifer  con¬ 
signed  by  Ann  I.  Ball,  Pittsburgh. 


Farm  News 

H.  M.  Booher,  Sky  High  Farms, 
Tully,  N.  Y.,  paid  $1,050,  the  top 
price  for  bulls,  for  the  reserve  grand 
champion  male,  a  polled  Hereford 
consigned  by  George  L.  Ball,  III, 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Booher  also  bought 
11  heifers  for  $5,495.  The  58  animals 
sold  for  a  total  of  $28,830.  The  10 
bulls  sold  for  $6,450;  the  48  females 
$22,380. 

All  the  bulls,  except  the  Booher 
purchase,  stayed  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  C.  B.  Montgomery,  Grove 
City,  Butler  County,  bought  the 

grand  champion  bull  consigned  by 

Knisely  Hereford  Farms,  New  Paris, 
for  $925,  and  also  six  heifers. 

The  breeders,  at  a  pre-sale  ban¬ 
quet,  presented  oil  portraits  of 

William  B.  Connell,  extension  live¬ 
stock  specialist  of  the  College,  and 
-L.  F.  “Dad”  Engle,  county  agent  of 
Greene  County,  in  recognition  of  the 
part  they  have  had  in  these  annual 
sales  and  of  their  leadership  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  livestock  industry  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Guy  H.  Newcomb,  Down- 
ingtown,  Chester  County,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders 
Assn. 


Eight  Northeastern  States,  includ¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
will  send  100  rams  and  ewes  from 
their  best  flocks  to  the  second  region¬ 
al  Keystone  Stud  Ram  and  Ewe 
Sale  July  12  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  J. 
Raymond  Henderson,  Hickory,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  has  announced. 
Henderson,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers 
Assn.,  sponsor  of  the  sale,  has 
named  a  committee  consisting  of  P. 
C.  McKenzie,  livestock  superinten¬ 
dent,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Arthur  Danks,  Allamuchy,  N.  J., 
retired  sheep  importer  and  breeder, 
to  sift  all  nominees  and  allow  only 
those  of  stud  caliber  to  go  on  the 
sale  list. 

Entries  have  been  received  by  a 
committee  of  five,  each  in  charge  of 
a  particular  breed,  as  follows:  J.  N. 
Robinson,  Towson,  Md.  (operator  of 
a  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  farm)  — 
Shropshires;  Jack  Goater,  Ebensburg, 
Cambria  County  —  Hampshire  s; 
Lawrie  Smith,  Beaver,  Beaver 
County — Corriedales;  George  Hunter, 
Grove  City,  Butler  County — Suffolks, 
and  Henderson — Dorsets.  William  B. 
Connell,  in  charge  of  livestock  ex¬ 
tension  work  at  the  College,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  a  pre-sale  banquet  the  night 
of  July  11  in  Harrisburg. 

Ninety-four  sheep  were  sold  at 
the  initial  regional  sale  a  year  ago. 
They  came  from  nine  States  and 
Canada.  N.  M.  Eberly 
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The  selection  of  these  four  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  the  20 th  National  4-H 
Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  14  to  21,  is  an  outstanding  honor.  At  top, 
left  to  right,  Jean  M.  Singer  of  Manheim  and  Margaret  E.  Crooks  of  Cory- 
don.  At  bottom,  left  to  right,  James  J.  McKane  of  Honesdale  and  James 

Beckinger  of  Butler. 


MASTITIS 

Use 


The  Golden  Drug  Famous  in  Human  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  for  Its  Broad  Activity 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Ointment  For  Udder  Infusion  com¬ 
bines  safety  with  effectiveness  in  treating  mastitis. 

You  will  find  Aureomycin  Ointment 

•  QUICKLY  RETURNS  COWS  TO  PRODUCTION  OF  SALABLE  MILK 

•  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  PENICILLIN 

•  ACTIVE  FOR  MORE  THAN  48  HOURS 

•  WILL  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  REGULAR  MILKING  HOURS 

•  FLOWS  FREELY  AND  SPREADS  RAPIDLY  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UDDER 

•  REQUIRES  NO  SYRINGE  OR  MILK  TUBE 

•  PACKAGED  READY  TO  USE,  WITH  SMALL  ROLLED-IN  INFUSION 
TIP,  AND  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PROPER  USE 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Ointment  For 
Udder  Infusion  and  best  management  practices  and  disease-control 
procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Ointment  may  also  be  used  for  the 
prevention  of  superficial  udder  and  other  mastitic  infections.  When 
injuries  to  the  udder  or  teat  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  this  oint¬ 
ment  locally  to  the  wound  and  at  the  same  time  infuse  each  quarter 
adjacent  to  the  wound  with  one  full  tube  of  Aureomycin  Ointment 
as  a  preventive  measure. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion,  the 
injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  should  be  used, 
by  or  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be 
conducted  with  Sulmet  Oblets,*  preferably  under  the  direction  of 
a  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

•Reg.U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

company 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 


Name  . . . . . . 

Town .  County . State . 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is . . . Town. . 
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ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray 

gives  Mr.  Rees  exceptional 
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results  on  flies,  maggots: 
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Robert  Rees  is  Herdsman  at  the 
Springrove  Farm,  Holly,  Michigan 


MR.  REES  got  unusual  residual 
control.  Dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  reporting 
exceptionally  fine  results  with 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray.  Many  claim 
ISOTOX  gives  them  the  best  fly 
control  ever.  Get  the  facts — write 
today  to  nearest  address  below  for 
free  illustrated  folder  on  low  cost 
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ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  with  USDA- 
approved  LINDANE. 
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So  powerful,  a  little  goes  a  long  way 


ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  containing  lindane  is  available  as 
a  wettable  powder  or  liquid  emulsion.  Use  wettable 
powder  at  rate  of  10  pounds  to  100  gallons  water.  Use 
liquid  at  comparable  low  dosage.  Roughly,  1  pound 
powder  or  1  quart  liquid  makes  enough  spray  for  average 
barn.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  is  packed  in  convenient 
small  and  large  sizes.  It  is  also  available  as  a  dust 


Also  controls  mange,  lice,  ticks  and  many  other  pests 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY- CHEMICAL  CORIV 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

174  Railroad  Aye.#  Phone  6871 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY, 

150  Bayway,  Phone  2-2279 

Offices  throughout  U.  S.  A, 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


High  Quality  Hay  in  the 
Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  466) 

uses  a  buck  rake  to  draw  all  of  the 
hay  on  his  70-acre  farm.  By  using  it, 
he  can  put  hay  in  with  a  small  crew. 
His  soil  is  heavy.  He  uses  a  seeding 
mixture  of  six  pounds  of  timothy, 
six  of  medium  red  clover,  and  three- 
fourths  pound  of  ladino.  He  cuts  his 
hay  early,  starting  so  as  to  finish 
July  1. 

Mr.  Farnham’s  buck  rake  is 
mounted  on  a  car  chassis.  It  has  a 
10x10  foot  platform.  On  this  he  can 
draw  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  of  hay.  He  can  make  a  trip 
to  the  farthest  field  in  12  to  14 
minutes.  This  means  that  he  can  draw 
hay  to  the  barn  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  per  hour.  He  dumps  the  hay  on 
the  barn  floor  and  hoists  it  into  the 
mow  with  grapple  forks.  The  buck 
rak?  saves  time  in  drawing  and  also 
in  raking.  Mr.  Farnham  cuts  his  hay 
with  a  tractor  mower.  He  cures  the 
new  seedings  in  the  windrow.  In  the 
older  meadows  he  cuts  the  hay,  lets 
it  cure  in  the  swath,  and  picks  it 
directly  from  the  swath  with  the 
buck  rake. 

Hay  on  Heavy  Soil 

William  Tuma,  whose  135-acre 
farm  is  heavy  soil  in  the  town  of 
Veteran,  also  in  Chemung  County, 
does  not  consider  his  land  adapted  to 
growing  alfalfa.  So  his  seeding  is  a 
mixture  of  eight  pounds  of  medium 
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red  clover,  eight  of  timothy,  and  a 
half  pound  of  ladino  clover.  He  seeds 
with  oats  and  top  dresses  lightly  with 
barnyard  manure  each  year. 

Starting  early  in  June  when  the 
timothy  is  heading  out  and  the  clover 
is  half  in  blossom,  he  can  finish  the 
first  haying  by  June  25.  He  gets  an 
excellent  grade  of  early  cut  (with 
leaves,  not  stems)  hay,  and  has  a 
longer  time  for  the  second  cutting 
to  grow.  He  averages  better  than  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  he  gets  in  the  first  cutting,  the 
rest  in  the  second.  He  produces  a  high¬ 
ly  nutritious  hay  for  dairy  feeding. 

Mr.  Tuma  bales  all  of  his  hay.  He 
cuts  it  with  a  horse-drawn  mower, 
allows  it  to  dry  in  the  swath  until 
it  is  dry  on  top,  then  rakes  it.  When 
the  windrow  is  thoroughly  dry,  he 
bales  it  in  square  bales.  Like  other 
farmers,  he  prefers  to  get  his  hay  in 
without  getting  it  wet.  But  if  it  does 
get  rained  on,  he  tips  two  bales  on 
end  together,  to  get  as  much  surface 
off  the  ground  as  possible,  and  lets 
them  dry.  The  ready  sale  that  he  has 
for  his  hay  proves  its  good  quality. 

With  the  economic  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  high  prices  that  farmers  pay 
and  a  declining  price  level  for  farm 
products,  with  acres  and  acres  of 
land  better  adapted  to  growing  hay 
crops  than  any  other,  farmers  can 
well  afford  to  study  systems  of  seed¬ 
ing  and  methods  of  handling  to  make 
large  quantities  of  high  quality  hay 
for  the  dairy  herd, 
value,  and  others  will  hardly  read 
what  we  may  say  except  by  accident. 


In  spite  of  last  year  s  drought,  this  15 -acre  field  of  mixed  timothy  and  clover , 
due  to  proper  fertilization,  made  three  tons  to  the  acre  of  top  quality  hay 
on  the  first  cutting  in  July  for  William  Wolfaum,  Jr.  (shown),  near  Eagle 

Bridge  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


Substitutes  for  Hay 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
June  9,  1855 

The  large  breadth  of  land  re¬ 
quired  for  meadows,  particularly 
where  the  yield  is  not  over  one  to 
one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre, 
renders  some  substitute  for  hay  very 
desirable  with  farmers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  whose  acres  are  limited 
in  number.  We  have  heretofore  had 
occasion  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
importance  of  sowing  corn  for  soil¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  to  cure  as  winter 
food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
deem  no  apology  necessary  for  again 
bringing  the  matter  before  them. 

As  a  precaution  against  failure  of 
meadows,  as  a  cheap  and  sure 
method  of  furnishing  the  best  of  food, 
and  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  the 
health  of  animals,  we  would  urge  the 
propriety  and  profit  of  sowing  corn 
for  fodder.  No  farmer  should  omit  it, 
and  if  he  has  no  ground  ready,  let 
him  plow  up  in  the  best  manner  a 
corner  of  the  hog  pasture,  or  any 
other  field  used  for  grazing  —  roll 
down  the  soil  and  with  a  grain  drill 
sow  it  to  corn.  It  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  but  the  experience  of  many 
farmers  inclines  us  to  prefer  it  sown 
in  drills.  It  grows  quick,  may  be  cut 
green  any  time  during  summer  as 
food  for  working  teams  or  dairy 
cows,  and  will,  for  either,  be  found 
more  profitable  than  grass.  It  should 
be  allowed  partially  to  wilt  before 
feeding,  especially  for  working  teams, 
as  they  can  then  obtain  more  food 
with  less  water.  It  is  excellent  in 
winter  to  alternate  with  hay  as  a 
variety,  and  better  relished  by  stock 
as  containing  more  saccharine  matter. 
It  should  be  cut  and  bound  in  very 
small  bundles,  having  been  allowed 
to  partially  dry  before  binding,  and 
will  be  less  liable  to  heat  and  mould 
if  put  up  in  small  stacks  than  in  a 
large  body  or  barn  mow. 

Farmers  should  also  provide  root 
crops  for  winter  use — for  many  rea¬ 
sons  not  necessary  to  be  repeated,  as 
every  intelligent  farmer  knows  their 


Of  root  crops,  for  American  culture 
the  carrot  probably  stands  at  the 
head.  It  may  be  sown  during  May 
and  June,  the  earlier  after  the  15th 
of  May  the  better.  Let  them  grow 
as  long  as  you  can  and  get  them 
housed  before  winter.  Parsnips  have 
been  too  long  overlooked.  They  are 
very  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and 
are  well  liked  by  cattle  after  becom¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  them.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  early  Spring  feeding,  and 
very  desirable  on  account  of  their 
being  kept  in  the  ground  during 
Winter.  This  is  a  saving  of  labor  and 
expense,  and  you  can  have  them  just 
when  they  are  wanted,  fresh  and 
sweet.  Sow  a  patch  on  our  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Mangel  wurtzels  are  also  welt 
worth  the  attention  of  farmers  and 
herdsmen.  They  grow  a  large  amount 
of  weight  to  the  acre,  and  with 
carrots  and  other  roots  make  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  stock.  Many  of  the 
best  Canadian,  English  and  Scotch 
farmers  grow  them  in  this  climate  in 
the  place  of  the  Swede  turnip  or 
rutabaga,  as  less  affected  by  the 
severe  heat  of  our  summers,  and  it  is 
enoiigh  to  say  those  who  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  speak  highly  in 
their  praise.  Will  not  every  farmer 
whq  reads  this  hasty  article  plant 
or  sow  a  small  patch  of  something  as 
a  substitute  for  hay — and  if  it  does 
not  come  up  to  our  recommendation, 
they  may  blame  us  once  for  bad  ad¬ 
vice,  or  they  may,  as  very  many 
have  done,  thank  us  for  some  timely 
hints.  h.  c.  w. 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4,00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan .  3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . . 2.75 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 

Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Gulf 


Good  Gulf  has  been  a  t 
from  Maine  to 


For  years, 
oline  with  farmers 

now — 

It’s  better  than  ever!  It's  net 
to  give  you  even  better  all-aro 
ance — whether  you  use  it  in  c 
tractors ! 

If  you  want  sure,  easy  start 

straightaway  power,  you  can  reh 

Get  a  thrifty  tankful— today 


even  many 


Gulf  Refining  Compony 


Gulf  Oil  Corporation 


Now,  more  than  ever,  it  pays  to  go 


t  mm 

No-Nox 


. . .  designed  for  today’s 
powerful  new  engines. 


Today’s  powerful  new  engines  can  t  perform 
It  ten  best  with  old-fashioned  gasolines 

To  get  peak  performanc^filWP ^  « 

leading  automotive  engineer  d  g 

fuel  to  give  you  wh.sper-qu.et, 

power  in  your  carl 

You’ll  also  get  thrilling  fk-up-easy. 

6rr:;;»:r"r.r 

pep,  and  ^l^Vlblt’d  engines! 


'V'  vM*-**” 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Douglaston  Lady  Augusta.  Only  cow  of  breed  to 
be  classified  as  Excellent  and  have  four  Excellent 
daughters.  One  granddaughter  sold  for  $13,500  — ■ 
a  record  price  for  a  Guernsey  bred  heifer.  Another 
brought  $14,500  —  highest  auction  price  for  a 
Guernsey  in  1949.  A  great-granddaughter  sold  for 
$11,500,  a  record  auction  price  for  open  heifers; 
and  a  half  interest  in  a  grandson  netted  $15,000. 


Famous  McDonald  Farms  Herd 
Protected  Against 

/iimmgimGgit 


The  1,500  acre  McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.Y.  has  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
all-around  excellence  of  its  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  led  by  the  great  Guern¬ 
sey  champion,  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Sly,  manager  for  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  owner,  has  fed  Hidden  Hunger* 
fighting  MinRaltone  regularly  since 
1943.  Mr.  Sly  says:  "As  a  safeguard  for 
the  health  of  the  herd,  we  have  fed  gear's 
MinRaltone  for  the  last  seven  years.  We 
use  a  combination  of  all  three  recom' 
mended  feeding  methods  —  free  access, 
premixing  and  hand  feeding." 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one 
breed,  it  will  do  for  all.  Follow'  the 
lead  of  successful  stockmen — feed  Min¬ 
Raltone  regularly,  year  round.  Min¬ 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hun¬ 
ger*  because  it  contains  11  essential 
mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. ;  Forsyth, Ga. 

HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral 
elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 
rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


Pleasant  Work — Good  Pay 

For  men  or  women,  boys  or 
girls,  to  l’epresent  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker  in  your  own 
county  or  community.  The 
demand  for  it  is  increasing 
wherever  there  is  a  garden  or 
lawn  as  well  as  in  the  farm 
home.  Business  and  profession¬ 
al  men  like  it. 

Write  for  terms  and  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  City 


Finest  Silage 
Lowest  Cost 

MARTIN 
4  METAL 
SILOS 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 

Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


|  Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
I  1012  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

1  Name - — - 

I  Address - - - 

I  _ _ 

I _ 


Sheep  Are  Back  in  the  Pasture 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


For  each  of  the  seven  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1949  sheep  numbers  in  the 
United  States  were  on  the  decline, 
finally  reaching  an  all-time  low  of 
some  32,000,000  head.  It  is  therefore 
encouraging  to  note  that  last  year 
sheep  just  about  maintained  their 
numerical  position.  Several  things 
indicate  that  now  is  probably  the 
beginning  of  an  upward  trend  in 
sheep  numbers  on  our  farms  and 
ranches,  and  a  return  of  this  industry 
to  its  place  of  importance  in  livestock 
husbandry. 

It  is  probable  that,  because  of  their 
large  increase  in  numbers,  both  cattle 
and  hogs  during  the  next  five  years 
will  have  a  greater  percentage  drop 
in  market  price  per  hundred  pounds 
liveweight  than  sheep  and  lambs.  It 
is  also  well  to  note  that  wool  prices 
throughout  the  seven  year  period 
just  mentioned  have  been  strong,  and 
will  probably  not  sustain  any  drastic 
price  reductions  during  1950.  Com¬ 
paring  the  prices  of  fat  lambs  and 
wool  for  the  period  of  1935-’39  with 
existing  quotations,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  average  price  for  fat 
lambs  per  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight  received  by  farmers  for  that 
five  year  period  was  only  $7.79, 
while  wool  averaged  23.8  cents  per 
pound.  The  present  average  price  at 
Chicago,  as  we  go  to  press,  for  fat 
lambs  is  $26.50  while  wool  is  bring¬ 


consisting  of  Sudan  grass  and  soy¬ 
beans,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds 
of  Sudan  grass  and  one  bushel  of 
soybeans  per  acre.  This  may  be  sown 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  for  late 
Summer  and  Fall  grazing.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  mixture  for  sheep  pasturage, 
to  use  throughout  the  entire  season, 
changing  grazing  areas  at  least  twice 
per  season,  is  one  containing  12 
pounds  of  alfalfa  and  nine  pounds  of 
bromegrass  per  acre.  This  latter 
pasturage  needs  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  without  grazing  during  the  first 
season;  any  excess  growth  during  the 
second  year  may  be  cut  for  hay. 

Winter  Wheat  for  Lamb  Fattening 

On  my  recent  trip  to  the  Kansas 
wheat  belt,  I  was  much  impressed  by 
the  results  being  attained  by  farm¬ 
ers  from  using  winter  wheat  as  a 
source  of  pasture  fattening  for 
lambs.  According  to  a  report  by  Cox 
and  Weber  of  the  Kansas  Station, 
prior  to  1931  there  was  comparative¬ 
ly  little  commercial  fattening  of 
lambs  on  winter  wheat  pasture. 
That  year  dry  weather  and  a  bad 
grasshopper  infestation  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  the  production  of  feed  crops 
and,  as  a  result,  when  the  usual 
time  arrived  for  farmers  in  this  area 
to  take  delivery  of  thin  livestock 
from  the  range  country,  their  feed 
supplies  were  low.  Consequently, 


Farmers  in  the  Central  West  have  found  that  it  is  a  profitable  practice  to 
maintain  breeding  ewes  and  to  fall  fatten  lambs  on  growing  .wheat.  These 
excellent  Shropshire  ewes  and  their  lambs  will  be  carried  on  wheat  this 
Fall  on  the  500 -acre  farm  of  George  Christensen  near  Skidmore  in  Cherokee 

County,  Kansas. 


ing  an  average  of  60  cents  a  pound. 
With  an  abundance  of  farm  feeds  the 
outlook  for  profitably  producing  fat 
lambs,  mutton  and  wool  at  least 
during  the  next  few  years,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable. 

One  big  reason  for  the  great  re¬ 
duction  in  sheep  numbers  during  the 
seven  year  period  was  the  fact  that 
cattle  and  hogs  were  generally  more 
profitable.  With  this  condition  now 
about  equalized,  and  even  being  more 
favorable  to  sheep  raising  on  those 
farms  suitable  for  such  husbandry, 
the  sheep  industry  is  due  for  a  come¬ 
back.  For  the  next  few  years  there 
should  be  a  good  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and,  as  a  result,  those  who 
have  had  faith  in  the  sheep  business 
will  be  in  a  position  to  cash  in  on 
their  good  judgment. 

Pastures  Lower  Costs 

With  the  return  of  sheep  to  our 
farms,  it  will  pay  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  best  method  to  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  accomplish  this  is  by  making 
maximum  use  of  properly  seeded  and 
managed  pastures.  Rotational  grazing 
is  highly  important  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  promotes  flock  health  by 
helping  to  keep  down  internal  para¬ 
sitic  infestation,  and  also  provides 
better  herbage  for  the  grazing  ani¬ 
mals.  Sheep  have  justly  been 
credited  as  having  a  “golden  hoof,” 
because  they  distribute  their  drop¬ 
pings  in  small  pellets  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  pastured  area;  and  in 
addition  their  manure  has  a  higher 
fertility  value  than  that  of  any 
other  farm  animal. 

From  three  to  five  ewes  and  then- 
lambs  can  be  carried  for  a  season 
on  one  acre  of  good  pasture.  Tests 
at  various  State  stations  show  that 
it  is  better  practice  to  pasture  blue- 
grass  or  other  mixed  permanent 
pasturage  early  in  the  season,  and 
then  change  either  to  temporary  or 
legume  pastures  when  the  permanent 
grass  begins  to  get  more  mature, 
along  in  July  or  August.  A  good 
mixture  to  use  for  late  grazing  is  one 


wherever  winter  wheat  pasture  was 
available,  both  steers  and  lambs 
were  put  on  it  to  graze  in  order  to 
conserve  other  feeds.  In  most  cases, 
none  of  these  farmers  had  any 
thoughts  of  using  this  wheat  pasture 
as  a  final  source  of  fattening  the  live¬ 
stock  for  slaughter.  Steers  on  wheat 
pasture  alone  made  good  gains  and 
growth,  but  most  of  them  needed 
some  additional  grain  feeding  to 
develop  an  acceptable  market  finish. 
On  the  ojher  hand,  the  majority  of 
lambs  on  winter  wheat  pasture, 
which  were  sent  directly  to  the 
slaughter  markets,  proved  to  be  well 
finished  and  compared  favorably 
with  lambs  that  had  been  fed  grain 
for  a  fattening  ration. 

Following  this  somewhat  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  the  possibilities 
for  using  winter  wheat  for  fattening 
lambs,  its  usage  for  this  purpose  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Greater  use  of  tractors  has  enabled 
farmers  to  plow  sooner,  thereby 
contributing  materially  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  because  it  permits  earlier  and 
longer  Fall  grazing.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  packers  have  reported  that 
the  carcasses  of  wheat  pastured 
lambs  did  not  have  a  firm  finish. 
However,  tests  and  studies  at  the 
Kansas  Station  have  shown  that,  if 
lambs  are  kept  on  good  wheat 
pasture  sufficiently  long,  they  will  at¬ 
tain  a  desirable  market  finish  and 
have  as  firm  a  carcass  as  those  fat¬ 
tened  on  grain;  but  that,  if  the  wheat- 
grazed  lambs  are  sent  to  market  be¬ 
fore  they  are  well  fattened,  they  will 
not  have  the  necessary  firmness  re¬ 
quired  of  a  well  finished  carcass. 

Kind  of  Lambs  Preferred 

Lambs  which  are  to  be  grazed  and 
fattened  on  winter  wheat  should 
preferably  be  close  wooled  and  open 
faced.  Lambs  weighing  about  60 
pounds  per  head  or  more  usually 
make  better  utilization  of  this  kind 
of  pasturage  than  those  of  lighter 
weights.  Breeding  ewes  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  excellent  condition  on 
winter  wheat  pasture  as  long  as 


Extra  Ways 

SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTH  I E  R, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
■  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility  . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 
ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 


^FEED  STERLING-1 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


lOO-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 

RELIEF 


For  Sore  Teats 


Congestion,  Cuts  and  Bruises 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm  combines  the 
bacteriostatic  action  of  Oxyquinolin  with 
the  softening  and  absorbing  action  of  Lan¬ 
olin  and  Essential  Oils.  A  fast,  effective 
ointment  for  udder  and  teats  —  to  reduce 
congestion,  danger  of  external  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  7.  N.Y. 


Another  Dependable 


Product 


Fresh  bog  spavin? 
“Clear  it  up  fast 

with  ABSORBINE” 

says  C.  IV.  Pace  of  Longmont,  Colorado 

•  “As  soon  as  I  see 
signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on 
my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s 
the  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  by  our  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  I  have 
been  using  it  for  over 
I  6  years.” 

Yes,  farmers  know  there’s  nothing  like 
Absorbine!  It’s  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  windgall,  collar  gall, 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

LEARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
WORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
CHOICE  YOUNG  FEEDERS— BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C. 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  CROSSED  — 

6-7  weeks  old  $8.00  each 
8-9  weeks  old  $8.50  each 
10  weeks  extras  $9.25  each 
Carefully  crated  and  selected.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipped  by  Railway  Express  C.  0.  D.  Shipping 
days  Monday  through  Thursday. _ _ 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Poland-China-Chester  Cross.  Few  Du  roc  cross  6-7 
weeks  $7.50;  7-8  weeks  $8.00;  8-9  weeks  $8.50;  9-10 
weeks  $9.00.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $4.00  each.  Please 
slate  second  choice.  Boars  75-125  lbs.  $35.00  each. 
Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Transporta¬ 
tion  free  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within  reasonable 
distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or 
Money  Order.  Phone  807-5.  ,  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


—  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

Chester  Whites,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  Cross,  7-8 
wks.  old  $8.25  ea.  8-9  wks.  old  $8.50  ea.  10  wks.  old 
$9.50  ea.  Also  Service  Boars  and  Shoats  from  $13  to 
$15  ea.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

ROARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT.  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS-- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 

EITHER  SEN  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  tor  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-Registered  Hampshires- 

FALL  BOARS — Improved  Bloodlines,  Vaccinated  and 

Bangs  Free.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  8-10  weeks,  either  sex  $20. 
Ipoculation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted.  Leading  bloodlines. 
LESTER  BARTLES.  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts.  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM.  R.  D  2.  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  BERKSHIRE  FALL  BOARS, 
weanling  PIGS.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Bex  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  ST. 
BERNARDS;  crossbred  SHEPHERD  BERNARDS. 

Wormed  and  distemper  vaccinated.  Reduced  prices. 
Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cas^* 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

Five  months  old.  Starting  to  drive  cows  now'. 

Good  watch  dogs  and  companions.  $25.00  each. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
Not  Registered  $25.  Registered  $35  each.  Also 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  MALE  PUPPIES  $10  each. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Collie  Puppies  from  Champions  Tris— Blues 
Sables  Four  Studs.  Home  of  only  Collie  Champion  in 

N.  H.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  N.  H. 


priced. 


1EBRED  COCKE  IS  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
m-Registered  or  REGISTERBD.  Reasonably 

I.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  For  Sale 
Born  May  9th  —  $12.  NORBERT  R.  PENDERGAST, 
COUNTY  ROAD,  CRESSKILL,  NEW  JERSEY 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson'll  Poultry  Farm 
Grove  City,  Penna. 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


DACHSHUNDS  —  BLACK  and  TAN  A.  K.  C.  $35. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelew  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  —  Females  $5.00; 
males  $8.00.  A.  CHUBB,  RANDOLPH,  N.  Y. 


FOXES 


WANTED  —  TO  BUY  YOUNG  WILD  RED  FOXES 
JUST  CAUGHT.  WRITE  TO:  IRVIN  ULRICH, 

58  MOHN  ST.,  MOHNTON,  PENNA. 


weather  permits.  In  all  cases  of  such 
pasturage  healthy  individuals  will 
naturally  be  best  suited  to  the  late 
grazing  conditions  mentioned. 

In  the  Northeast  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  suitable  shelter 
for  the  sheep  at  night.  The  use  of. 
sheep  and  lambs  on  winter  wheat 
should  not  be  in  large  enough  num¬ 
bers  to  kill  out  the  growth;  when 
kept  within  limits  and  where  growth 
continues,  it  makes  the  wheat  stool 
out  even  better  than  when  no  graz¬ 
ing  is  permitted,  as  a  result  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  grain  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  winter  wheat  when  it 
is  properly  grazed  by  sheep  and 
lambs. 

Other  Feeds  on  Wheat  Pasture 

Experimental  tests  show  that  the 
feeding  of  supplemental  grain  to' 
fattening  lambs  on  winter  wheat 
pasture  does  not  produce  enough 
increased  gains  to  make  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  profitable.  Likewise,  the  feeding 
of  protein  supplements  to  lambs 
being  fattened  on  winter  wheat 
pasture  has  been  shown  to  have  no 
advantage,  and  consequently  does  not 
pay  for  the  extra  cost  involved. 

Animals  which  are  grazed  on 
wheat  pasture  during  the  Winter 
have  a  decided  liking  for  dry  rough- 
age.  Tests  at  the  Kansas  Station  have 
shown  that  they  will  consume  rela¬ 
tively  large  amounts  of  dry  rough- 
ages,  when  they  are  provided,  even 
though  such  roughages  may  be  of 
low  quality  and  of  a  type  generally 
considered  as  being  unpalatable. 
Corn  stalks  and  the  small  grain 
straws  can  thus  be  untilized  to  good 
advantage,  especially  if  they  are 
home  grown  and  readily  available  to 
livestock  on  the  wheat  grazing  areas. 
The  use  of  dry  roughage,  when  al¬ 
lowed  free  choice,  has  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage  in  lowering  possible  losses 
from  the  consumption  of  excessive 
amounts  of  the  fresh,  green,  succu¬ 
lent  growing  wheat  plants.  Farmers 
who  have  been  following  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  supplying  plenty  of  coarse, 
dry  roughage  to  animals  so  grazed, 
report  that  it  will  practically  elimin- 


Brown  Swiss  World  Records 

Mother  and  daughter  at  Laurel 
Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  recently 
broke  long  standing  r  e  c  o  r  d  s. 
Tschierva,  daughter  of  Duke  Dan  of 
Elmhurst  out  of  the  great  producer 
Hensel’s  Donna  Mae,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  10-month  lactation,  twice-a- 
day  milking  of  21,018.4  pounds  milk 
and  829.65  pounds  of  fat.  She  carried 
a  calf  239  days  of  this  lactation. 
Tschierva  was  Grand  Champion  cow 
last  Summer  at  the  Goshen  Fair  with 
85  Swiss  entered.  Her  daughter, 
Laurel  Ridge  Tschierva,  is  also  classi¬ 
fied  excellent.  She  made  a  305  day, 
twice-a-day  record  for  the  five  year 
old  division  of  17,497.2  pounds  milk 
and  820  pounds  of  fat.  This  record,  by 
the  way,  is  bettter  than  the  365  day 
three  time  record  for  this  age  group 
now  standing.  She  carried  a  calf  233 
days  of  her  lactation.  She  was  third 
on  the  honor  roll  as  a  senior  three 
year  old.  Both  “Tschiervas”  (mother 
and  daughter)  completed  their  world 
records  within  a  week  of  each  other 
and  also  produced  heifer  calves  sired 
by  Lee’s  Hill  Miro,  the  same  week. 

Mr.  Remy  Morosani,  who  wons 
Laurel  Ridge  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  has 
about  150  Brown  Swiss  including  18 
Col.  Harry  daughters. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  recent  253rd  Earlville  Sale  at¬ 
tracted  buyers  from  10  States  and 
all  sections  of  New  York  State.  A 
total  of  310  head,  consigned  by  94 
breeders,  was  sold  for  $82,078.50 
with  the  top  animal,  a  bull  from 
Osborndale  Farm  in  Connecticut, 
selling  for  $1,300  to  H.  J.  Rothen- 
burg,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Another 
bull  sold  for  $1,000  to  J.  Luther 
Shank,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  from  W. 
W.  Sherman,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

The  high  cow  and  calf  sold  for 
$850  to  Walter  J.  Pike,  Avon,  N.  Y., 
from  the  herd  of  Harold  E.  Thomas, 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  W.  A.  Wagner, 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  purchased  37  head  and 
N.  C.  Bispham,  Remington,  Va.,  took 
24  head  for  $7,775. 


At  Northeastern  Angus  Sale 

The  successful  14th  Annual  North¬ 
eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Assn.  Sale,  held  recently  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
$503  on  60  lots.  Six  bulls  sold  for  an 
average  of  $925.  The  top  bull  was 


ate  the  so-called  winter  wheat 
pasture  disease,  also  referred  to  as 
wheat  pasture. poisoning.  Without  the 
use  of  dry  roughage  as  suggested, 
the  losses  of  livestock  from  pastur¬ 
ing  winter  wheat  are  sometimes  con¬ 
siderable. 

While  the  actual  cause  of  wheat 
pasture  poisoning  is  unknown,  there 
are  some  things,  in  addition  to  using 
dry  roughage  as  mentioned,  which 
can  be  employed  to  prevent  such 
losses.  Some  farmers  have  reported 
that  allowing  free  access  to  a  miner¬ 
al  supplement,  particularly  calcium 
in  the  form  of  ground  limestone,  has 
materially  reduced  losses  from  this 
ailment.  Another  finding  is  that 
nursing  females  should  not  be 
pastured  on  growing  wheat,  as  they 
seem  to  be  much  more  susceptible 
to  this  disease  than  either  dry  or 
fattening  animals.  The  most  effective 
treatment  yet  found  for  animals 
affected  with  wheat  pasture  poison¬ 
ing  is  to  administer  an  injection  of 
calcium  glucinate;  and  this  should  be 
done  only  by  a  veterinarian. 

Pasture  Management 

Before  sheep  and  lambs  are  turned 
on  pasture,  regardless  of  the  time  of 
year,  it  is  good  management  to  first 
be  sure  that  they  are  well  filled  with 
timothy  hay,  so  that  they  will  not 
gorge  on  the  more  palatable  green 
forage.  The  kind  of  vegetation  avail¬ 
able  will  also  have  an  influence  on 
their  physiologic  ability  to  consume 
it  with  safety.  As  an  illustration,  the 
legumes  such  as  alfalfa  and  the 
clovers  are  much  more  liable  to 
cause  bloat  than  either  bluegrass  or 
mixed  meadow  grasses.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  an  excellent  plan  to  let  the  flock 
graze  on  grass  after  the  dew  has 
dried  off,  and  obtain  a  good  fill  be¬ 
fore  they  are  turned  on  a  legume 
pasture.  Allowing  them  to  graze  for 
only  a  half  hour  or  so  on  the  legume 
pasture  and  then  gradually  extending 
the  time  will  also  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  digestive  disturbances, 
which  may  be  caused  by  overeating 
of  growing  plants  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  their  sugar  con¬ 
tent. 


Esquire  3rd  of  Blackbriar,  consigned 
by  Blackbriar  Farm,  Dover  Plains, 
and  sold  to  Monroe  Babcock  of 
Ithaca.  The  top  female  was  Cornell 
Blackbird  2nd  from  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  herd,  and  was  purchased  by 
Chrisfieid  Farms  of  Gilbertsville. 
Cattle  went  into  Montana,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New  York. 

The  heifers  were  all  presented 
loose  in  pens  prior  to  the  sale  ^nd 
were  sold  through  the  ring  loose.  For 
the  second  time  that  cattle  have  been 
handled  in  this  manner,  it  seemed  to 
please  buyers  and  sellers. 


Our  national  debt,  including  $10,- 
000,000  to  Texas  is  $850,000,000.  — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Nov.  7, 
1850. 


FREDERICK  S.  HAAS 

CATTLE  BROKER 

860  WEST  181st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  33,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  LORRAINE  8-2C96 
PUREBRED  &  GRADE  DAIRY  &  BEEF  CATTLE 
ONE  ANIMAL  OR  A  CARLOAD 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  BLACK  LAMBS  For  PETS,  Ewes  $45.90. 

Rams  $35.09.  Sold  by  the  PAIR  or  single  Ram. 
Ewes  to  breed  around  September  $75.00  Bams 
$70.00.  (Five  Ewes  to  (1)  Ram.) 

H.  J.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


-  500  WEATHER  LAMBS  - 

Sheared  and  dipped  ready  to  put  on  grass.  Weight 
approximately  75  pounds  each  $20  to  $22  at  our  farm. 
Delivery  can  be  arranged. 

DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  DORSET  RAMS:  FOR  EARLY  LAMB 
PRODUCTION.  Suitable  for  purebred  or  commercial 
flocks.  THERON  S.  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


10  REGISTERED  KARAKUL  EWES  WITH  LAMBS. 

Reasonable.  A.  E.  BUYERS.  W  I  LLIAMSV  ILLE,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months,  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Bibbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25c.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75c  EA. 
14  oz,  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO.  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED:  8  or  10  Small  Reg.  SHETLAND  PONY 
MARES.  P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


_ HAMSTERS _ _ 

HAMSTERS  —  Perfect  Pets.  $1.00.  Free  information. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY.  SEAFORD.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 

HEIFERS 

From  3  to  15  Months  Old. 
Excellent  Breeding. 

No  Tuberculosis — No  Abortion 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Sire’s  first  dau.  milking  (on  2  X)  over  50  Lb.  as 
Jr.  3.  Dam  has  five  consecutive  A.R.  records  as 
3-7  yr.  are.  10.176  lbs.  M.  522  lbs.  B.  F.  on 
2  X  Mach,  milking  10  Mos.  A  Real  One. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


—GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPROVERS— 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM. 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  NOV.  1949 

Dam  made  13905M  665F  Jr2  and  is  daughter  of  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemaker  166  AR  daughters.  Sire  has  9  AR 
daughters  including  Grand  Champion  Female  1946-1947 
Toronto  Winter  Royal.  An  attractive  youngster.  Also 
a  few  well  bred  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE:  Pure  Bred  Aberdeen-Angus  Herd 

10  cows,  4  yearling  heifers,  2  heifer  calves,  1  bull 
(Biack  Prince  of  White  Gates  born  May  9,  1947). 
Entire  herd  $3090.  Write  or  telephone: 

AUGUST  TAMS,  Maple  Springs  Farm,  R.  D.  3, 
Middletown,  New  York  Telephone:  74143 


—  REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE  — 

Yearling  Bulls  For  Sale.  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs 
Certified.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless)  Hereford  Bulls 

Also  a  few  heifers  bred  to  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


-REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS- 

SERVICE  AGE  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 
QUALITY  INDIVIDUALS.  BEST  BACKGROUND. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  X.  TEL.  3604 


HOLSTEINS 


FEEDER  CATTLE 

Steers  and  Heifers,  "Best  From  the  West. "Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Dairy  Heifers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open  or  Bred.  "The  Best  For  Less." 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER'S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NICE  SHOWING  PAIR  TWIN  HOLSTEIN  STEERS 
TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  OLD. 

JAY  KRUM,  LIBERTY.  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthornt  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  p^ 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept.  R  N  5  313  S.  SLDtSIOHE  AYE.,  SPUlNSflEin  4,  MB. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  890  lbs.  in  numbers  of  29  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns.  Bred  Heifers  &  Heifer  Calves 
For  Sale.  JOHN  SMIGEL,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Choice  Baby  Heifer  Calves 

Not  registered,  from  our  Wisconsin  artificially  bred, 
big,  strong,  exceptionally  heavy  producers.  Write  as  to 
quantities  wanted  and  availability. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 
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West  Warwick  Cook 
is  Grange  Contest  Winner 


Her  family  rejoices  with  prize  cook 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  MacLaughlin  (center) 
over  the  award  she  won  at  a  recent 
Grange  contest.  Both  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Laughlin  and  her  husband  are  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Kent  County  Pomona 
Grange  #3,  and  Mrs.  MacLaughlin 
has  been  entering  and  winning 
Grange  Contests  for  many  years. 
“It  takes  more  than  experience  to 
be  a  prize- winning  cook,”  says  Mrs. 
MacLaughlin.  “It  takes  the  best 


ingredients,  too.  When  I  bake  at 
home,  for  instance,  I  make  sure  I 
use  a  good,  lively  yeast  like  Fleisch- 
mann’s.  It’s  so  fast  rising  and  I  can 
always  depend  on  it  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  results!” 

It’s  true!  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is 
made  extra  active  to  rise  extra  fast 
— to  give  you  perfect  results  every 
time.  No  wonder  America’s  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  to  all  others. 


"A  steam  pressure  canner  is 
required  for  processing  meats, 
practica  lly  all  vegetables,  (ex¬ 
cept  tomatoes)  and  other  non¬ 
acid  foods.  It  is  not  safe  to 
can  such  foods  at  home  unless 
a  pressure  canner  is  available." 


FOP  EASIER,  SAFER,  BETTER  1 

HOME  CANNING 

and  for 

LARGE  MEAL  COOKING 
ALWAYS 

use  a  .  , . 


©1950  N.P.C.  CO. 


Take  the  guesswork  out  of  home  can¬ 
ning.  (No  more  of  the  old  fashioned , 
unsafe ,  open-kettle  or  oven  methods.) 
Use  a  Presto  Coo  ker-Canner! 
Available  in  three  sizes,  equipped  with  5- 
piece  accessory  set,  and  128-page  illustrated 
instruction  and  recipe  book. 

21-quart — Holds  7  quart  or  18  pint  or  4 
half-galion  jars. 

16-quart — Holds  7  quart  or  9  pint  jars. 
12-quart — Holds  5  quart  or  8  pint  jars. 
Available  wherever  quality  housewares  are  sold. 
NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  COMPANY 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

Wo rld's  Larges I  Manufacturer  of  Pressure  Cookers. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  tills  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1391,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  A  r-1  III? I? I?  1?  DIRECT  FROM 
BETTER  l_,Ur  Jr  HjHi  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.75  Postpaid.  State  Perculator,  Drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


HIGH  QUALITY  PAINT 

For  the  first  time  in  98  years  Troy  Old  Town 
Paint  is  available  F.  O.  B.  Plant.  $1.97  per 
gal.  Bright  Red  &  Brown  Roof  &  Barn  Paint. 
$2.55  per  gal.  Allbrite  Outside  White. 

$3.65  per  gal.  Super  Outside  White  House 
Paint.  Sold  only  in  five  (5)  gal.  lots. 
Send  Money  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

TROY  OLD  TOWN  PAINT  CORP. 

669  RIVER  STREET,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


NYLON  GOODS 


tmginaily  manufactured  for  U.  S.  Gov't,  under  rigid 
insepection.  Brand  New.  Durable  Strong  quality,  37 
inches  wide.  White  only.  Perfect  for  dresses,  blouses, 
curtains,  uniforms,  and  dozens  of  other  uses.  It's  easy 
to  dye,  to  launder,  never  needs  ironing,  dries  one 
hour.  Send  check  or  M.,  O.  today.  Immediate  delivery. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


QSr  Por  YJ  MINIMUM  ORDER  FOUR  YAR 
ler  IF  C.O.D.  SEND  $1.00  DEPOS 

..  un  orders  of  10;  yards  or  more,  88c  per  yard. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY,  799-Y  Bway.,  NewYork  3,  N. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  J 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

HAND  KNITTING  YARNS 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334- E- North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


Symphony  for  June 


I’ve  turned  off  the  radio;  it’s  lost  is  appeal, 

For  nothing,  man-made,  equals  nature’s  True  Deal, 

As  down  from  the  woodland,  the  wood  thrush  comes  winging, 
And  with  the  song  sparrow,  they  start  up  their  singing: 

There’s  nothing  so  sweet,  when  June  is  a-borning, 

As  symphony  music  of  birds  in  the  morning! 

—  Lillian  Stickney 


A  Flower  Pie  centerpiece  is  colorful,  attractive,  and  allows  guests  to  see 
each  other  across  the  dining  table.  This  garden  novelty  for  a  party  is  made 
by  inserting  small  flowers,  in  circles,  into  moist  sand  on  a  plate  covered 

with  a  paper  doily. 

Flower  Pie  for  Table  Centerpiece 


When  we  have  flowers  for  the 
dining  table,  certain  good  rules 
should  be  followed.  First,  we  must 
be  able  to  see  and  talk  with  others 
at  the  table,  therefore  the  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  low.  Secondly,  it 
should  be  attractive  from  all  -sides 
of  the  table.  The  Flower  Pie  meets 
both  requirements,  a  pleasure  to 
make  and  simple  to  do.  The  in¬ 
gredients  for  a  Flower  Pie  are:  One 
flat  plate  or  tray,  low  and  close  to 
the  table;  sand  to  cover  same  to  the 
depth  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch;  water  to  moisten  sand  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  not  of  soupy  consist¬ 
ency;  and  one  openwork  paper  doily 
about  an  inch  larger  than  the  plate. 

Finally  one  needs  plenty  of  small 
flowers,  or  large  ones  separated  into 
flowerets,  such  as  geranium,  del¬ 
phinium,  ageratum,  Mexican  zinnia, 
pinks,  small  chrysanthemums,  mari¬ 
gold,  sweet  alyssum,  and  many  others 
from  your  summer  garden.  A  tooth¬ 
pick  helps  in  making  holes  in  doily 
and  sand. 

We  can  now  proceed  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pie.  Starting  at  the 
outer  rim  of  the  plate,  insert  the 
flowerets  through  the  doily  into  the 
sand,  just  as  closely  together  as  possi¬ 


ble,  making  a  complete  circle  around 
the  plate.  When  the  outer  circle  is 
finished,  set  the  next  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  first  one.  Continue  in 
this  way  until  there  is  a  solid  mass 
of  flowers  in  even  uniform  circles. 
Save  a  space  in  the  exact  center  for 
color  contrast  or  for  one  larger  per¬ 
fect  bloom. 

Special  holiday  or  occasions  call 
for  definite  color  schemes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to  make  a  Fourth  of  July  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  white  doily  edge  can 
provide  the  white  touch;  insert  row 
after  row  of  deep  blue  delphinium 
blossoms;  and  in  the  center  the 
flowerets  of  a  bright  red  geranium. 
This  makes  a  Yankee  Doodle  Flower 
Pie.  Other  arrangements  will  suggest 
themselves.  A  dainty  pastel  Pie  is 
made  of  ageratum,  sweet  alyssum 
and  pinks  or  small  carnations. 

One  advantage  of  the  Flower  Pie 
is  that,  if  flowers  are  fresh  picked 
and  the  sand  kept  moist,  it  serves 
me  at  least  a  week.  While  a  large  one 
is  a  bit  tedious  to  make,  the  result 
of  practice  and  imagination  certainly 
justifies  the  labor  involved.  This  is 
one  pie  that  cannot  be  spoiled  in  the 
baking!  Edna  H.  Jones 


Tips  on  Jelly  and  Jam 

Two  good  time,  labor,  and  step 
savers  on  the  utensil  list  are  these:  a 
pie  tin  and  a  large  tray.  A  pie  tin 
handy  at  the  stove  to  lay  your  big 
spoon  on,  when  it  comes  dripping  out 
of  the  jam  or  jelly  kettle,  saves  time 
and  labor  because  you  don’t  have  to 
look  for  the  place  where  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  put  it  down,  you  don’t  have 
to  keep  wiping  up  sticky  juice  spots 
on  stove  or  table.  The  tray  holds  a  lot 
of  glasses  which,  before  and  after 
filling,  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  with  one  trip  instead  of  many. 

Even  distribution  of  the  berries 
throughout  the  jam  goes  back  to  a 
degree  to  crushing  the  berries  so  they 
are  pretty  uniform.  A  large,  wide 
bottomed  bowl  is  useful  here,  giving 
berries  plenty  of  room  during  the 
process.  'Another  successful  method  is 
to  put  the  berries  into  a  large  flat- 
bottom  pan,  like  a  dripping  pan,  and 
to  mash  them,  a  layer  at  a  time. 

If  the  berries  happen  to  be-  of  a 
more  than  usual  seedy  variety,  or  if 
seeds  are  disturbing  to  the  teeth  of 
some  in  the  family,  the  amount  of 
seeds  in  the  jam  can  be  reduced  in 
this  way:  Put  half  the  crushed  fruit 
through  a  sieve  fine  enough  to  hold 
back  practically  all  of  the  seeds. 
Then  put  the  seedless  pulp  in  with 
the  other  half  of  the  fruit,  mixing  all 
thoroughly  together.  p.  s. 


Photo:  J.  C.  Lamanna,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Ruth  Deline,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  shows 
her  sister  4-H  members  just  what 
goes  into  a  nutritious  and  economical 
school  lunch.  This  demonstration  was 
one  of  many  presented  by  club  mem¬ 
bers  of  Onondaga  County  in  their 
recent  annual  Demonstration  Day. 
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WHEN . . . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  -in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
I004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that 
"holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  "ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  "The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


"LITTLE  GUSHER"  PUMP 

Irrigates,  drains,  waters  live  stock,  fights  fires! 


Drains  ditches,  excavations,  cesspools. 
Pumps  2000  gals,  per  hour  25  It.  high, 
or  360  gals.  75  ft.  high.  Has  %  H.P. 
engine  with  3’  V-pulley  power  take¬ 
off  lor  running  saw,  milking 
machine,  freezer,  etc.  Engine 
adjustable  from  1700  to  4500 
RPM.  Dollar  tor  dollar  and 
pound  for  pound,  the  best 
pump  value  at  $59.  Money 
Back  Guarantee.  Easy  assem¬ 
bly.  We  pay  shipping  if  check 
accompanies  order.  Add  $1 
for  west  of  Mississippi. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  BELLE  MEAD  55,  N.  J. 


Weigh. 

Only 

26  pot 


SAVE  THAT  SHIRT 

When  Collar  is  Frayed  put  on  New  Non  Wilt  Collar. 
Easy  to  do.  Directions  included.  Sizes  14  to  17. 
State  size  wanted.  THREE  COLLARS  for  $1.00. 
Rill,  Check  or  Money  Order  to  — 

“SAVE,”  P.  0.  BOX  572,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New|York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 

This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
iniormation  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Homemade  Flower  Boxes 

Have  you  wanted  porch  and 
window  boxes  for  years  and  never 
felt  you  could  afford  them?  Well,  you 
can  have  them,  and  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  carpenter  and  florist.  Use 
what  you  have  on  hand,  and  with  a 


This  attractive  and  ingenious  flower 
box  ivas  made  on  the  farm  from  an 
old  iron  cattle  drinking  fountain. 
Painted  red  and  holding  a  geranium, 
petunia  and  thunbergia  vine,  it  is 
just  right  for  a  small  kitchen  window, 
or  as  a  shed  window  box  as  shown 
here. 

little  country  ingenuity  and  paint, 
the  result  is  a  unique  and  practical 
flower  box. 

My  porch  box  last  Summer  was  an 
old  wooden  porch  step,  salvaged 
when  we  tore  down  the  porch  to 
build  a  new  one.  Turned  top  side 
down,  and  a  coat  of  paint  applied  to 
match  the  house  trimming,  it  was 
ready  to  fill. 

Slips  from  the  house  geraniums, 
trailing  ivies,  and  pink  petunias  pro¬ 
vided  the  main  planting.  A  d,warf 
marigold,  lobelia  and  ageratum  taken 
from  the  border  and  tucked  in  here 
and  there,  completed  the  picture.  By 
midsummer  I  had  as  pretty  and 
colorful  a  porch  box  as  one  could 
wish  for. 

The  window  box  pictured  here  was 
originally  an  old  iron  cattle  drinking 


fountain.  Painted  red,  and  planted 
with  a  geranium,  thunbergia  vine, 
and  the  ever,  popular  petunia,  it  was 
just  the  thing  for  the  small  kitchen 
or  shed  window. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  flower 
boxes  which  can  be  made.  Look 
around  the  farm.  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  something  which,  when  painted 
and  filled  with  plants  from  your 
garden,  will  make  you  a  pretty,  un¬ 
usual,  ingenious  and  thrifty  flower 
box  —  one  you  will  be  proud  of  for 
all  these  reasons. 

Dorothy  D.  Holman 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 
Can  you  send  dahlia  roots  for  my 
lemon  lilies  or  house  plant  slips?  — 
mrs.  g.  f.,  New  York. 


I’ll  enjoy  sending  lily  of  the  valley 
roots  for  glad  bulbs,  perennials  or 
printed  feed  bags.  —  mrs.  w.  p.,  N.  Y. 


I  now  have  a  fine  collection  of 
numerous,  named  African  violets; 
will  exchange  leaves  if  you  write 
what  you  have  and  what  you’d  like. 
— marie  s.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  squill  bulbs  and  a  few 
cactus  for  other  house  plants.  — 
mrs.  m.  s.,  Penna. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  folks 
interested  in  flowers  and  home  land¬ 
scaping.  —  mrs.  p.  p.,  New  York. 


Have  large  glad  bulbs  to  send  for 
white  or  fine  figured  feed  bags  or 
rambler  rose. — mrs.  w.  l.  a.,  Vermont 


For  double  white  petunias  or  cac¬ 
tus  dahlias,  I’ll  send  amaryllis  bulbs 
or  slips  of  foliage  plants,  red  or  pink 
geraniums,  or  oleander.  —  mrs.  l.  m. 
c.,  New  York. 


Newest  Summer  Patterns  for  Dress  and  Needlework 


E-380  —  DELICATE  CROCHET  ROSES,  with  shaded  leaves  on  a  lacy  background  of 
cream  or  white,  combine  to  make  this  lovely  crocheted  doily,  about  11  inches  in  diameter. 
Complete  instructions.  15c. 


2825  —  A  COOL-TOP  ADAPTABLE  dress  with  wide  sweep  to  the  skirt  and  smooth 
molding  midriff  effect.  Little  bolero  is  included.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  5%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2131  —  PERFECT  SUMMER  FROCK,  for  sizes  4  to  12,  made  to  match  mother’s  (see 
pattern  2072),  diagonally  slashed,  with  frosted  bands  of  eyelet.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12. 
Size  8,  2%  yds.  35-in.;  2%  yds,  banding.  20c. 

2072  —  MOTHER’S  MATCHING  FROCK  to  go  with  daughter’s  (see  2131).  Easy-to-make, 
back-buttoned  dress  is  spiked  with  eyelet,  and  neatly  sashed.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18, 
4%  yds.  35-in.;  2%  yds.  banding.  20c. 

E-742  —  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK  MOTIFS.  Busy  little  pets  add  a  cheerful  embroidery 
note  to  kitchen  gift  towels.  Hot  iron  transfer  pattern  for  seven  motifs  about  6  by  7  inches; 
complete  instructions.  15c. 

SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  on  your  order,  as  well  as  on  envelope; 
do  not  forget  numbers  and  sizes!  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c:  2c 
over  67c.) 


ATLAS 
WHOLEFRUIT 

wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


ATLAS 

JARS 


Popular,  all-glass'  style  atlas  jars  and 
caps  are^made  of'clear,  crystal  glass  to 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  atlas. 


ATLAS  E-Z  seal 

— the  standard, 
modern  all-glass 
style. 


Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symptomatic 
relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  No  matter 
where  you  lire  or  whether  you  have  faith  in  any 
medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  685-D  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagata  Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  K 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  W Y PA  M  0  R. 
Cannot  ship  COD.  C.  H.  Bruch.  Box  1292,  Bethlehem, Pa. 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  —  All  types.  Now  popular 
with  young  people  Walt  Disney's  CINDERELLA, 
$3.58  plus  10c  postage.  Send  for  complete  lists. 
No  charge.  POST  ROAD  MUSIC  SHOP, 

4  NO.  BROADWAY,  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


ALL  MAKES  NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS. 
C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
DAISIES 


Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the  sea, 
A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our  hearts 
free. 

The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the  dell. 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the  wood; 
And  all  of  their  saying  was,  “Earth,  it  is 
well!” 

And  all  of  their  dancing  was,  “Life,  thou  art 
good!”  —  Bliss  Carman 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 

Dear  Friends:  A  few  times  as  I  was 
glancing  through  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I 
noticed  how  emphatically  Our  Page  stands 
out  above  everything  else.  Then  I  began 
reading  it  and  need  I  tell  you  that  I  became 
interested.  Our  Page  is  a  wonderful  re¬ 
production  of  what  so  many  kids  have 
written  and  how  wonderful  their  attitude  is 
towards  making  new  friends.  I  live  in  New 
Jersey  and  am  surrounded  by  farms.  Farm¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  is  really  wonderful.  1 
have  gangs  of  friends  but  I  do  love  finding 
new  ones;  so  please  write  soon.  —  Evelyn 
McKee,  17,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  would  not  ^exchange  it  for  any¬ 
thing  but  ranch  life  or  a  larger  farm.  I  am 
a  freshman  in  high  school.  My  hobbies  are 
caring  for  horses  and  collecting  pictures  and 
statues  of  them.  Also  I  enjoy  dancing,  taking 
pictures  and  playing  all  kinds  of  sports;  I 
love  all  kinds  of  animals,  especially  horses 
and  dogs.  When  you  write,  if  you  do,  please 
send  a  picture  of  yourself.  —  Louise  Davis, 
16,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Contributors:  A  junior  in  high  school, 
my  hobbies  are  dancing  and  art  work.  ] 
love  to  draw  pictures  of  all  kinds.  I  live  in 
the  country  and  have  five  sisters  and  four 
brothers.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  near  my  own  age.  —  Mary  Harding,  17, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  My  hobbies  are  .drawing, 
dancing  and  collecting  things  such  as  stones, 
perfume,  snapshots  and  pennants.  I  live  on 
an  85  acre  farm  and  we  have  cows,  horses 
and  chickens.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  around  my  age.  —  Geraldine 
Fichtner,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  think  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  very  interesting,  especially 
Our  Page.  We  live  on  a  farm  and  I  am  in 
the  eighth  grade  at  school.  My  hobbies  are 
music,  reading  and  collecting  snapshots.  I 
would  like  it  very  much  if  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  near  my  age  would  send  snap¬ 
shots.  —  Shirley  Patterson,  13,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
some  time  and  this  is  the  second  letter  I 
have  written  to  it.  I  am  a  junior  in  high 
school  and  am  majoring  in  art  and  plan  to 
be  an  art  teacher.  My  other  hobbies  beside 
art  are  collecting  horse  stories  and  pictures, 
reading  and  writing  stories,  and  most  sports 
including  roller  skating.  I  love  horses  but 
do  not  have  one  of  my  own  or  even  one 
I  can  ride.  I  live  in  the  country  and 
wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  horse  and  art  lovers.  —  Barbara 
Wohlschlegel,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  ever  since  my  father  first 
started  getting  it.  I  enjoy  reading  this  Page 
and  like  to  look  at  the  wonderful  drawings 
that  are  submitted.  I  am  finishing  my  sopho¬ 
more  years  in  high  school;  I  am  taking  a 
commercial  course  with  typing  and  short¬ 
hand.  My  favorite  sport  is  roller  skating; 
right  now  I  am  learning  to  do  the  dances  on 
skates.  I  go  every  Saturday  with  the  fellows 
and  girls  to  practice  up.  I  am  also  interested 
in  drawing  in  my  free  time.  I  hope  I  will 
be  getting  some  letters  from  you.  —  Doris 
Bolde,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  enjoy  drawing  very 
much  and  especially  like  drawing  people. 
Playing  the  guitar  is  another  of  my  hobbies 


although  I  can  play  only  a  few  songs.  I  live 
on  Long  Island.  I  would  like  very  much  for 
readers  to  write  and  send  their  pictures.  This 
means  you  too,  boys,  not  only  the  girls!  — 
Audrey  Willets,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  never  thought  I  could  take 
time  out  from  my  hobbies  and  homework 
to  read  Our  Page  until  just  recently  when 
my  younger  sisters  began  reading  it  and 
talking*,  about  the  things  they  read.  Then  I 
began  beading  it  and  find  it  just  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  exciting  as  they  do.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars,  listening 
to  and  seeing  baseball  and  football  games, 
and  writing  to  children  my  own  age  from 
as  far  Sway  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
England.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
readers.  —  Janet  Hough,  14,  Vermont. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Living  on  a  small 
farm,  I  am  a  4-H’er  and  am  taking  dairy¬ 
ing  for  my  project.  I  am  considering  buy¬ 
ing  a  milking  shorthorn  calf  for  my  4-H 
work.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
4-H’ers  especially  any  boys  or  girls  who  are 
raising  or  have  shorthorns  for  club  work.  — 
Tommy  Cooper,  9,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  a 


Summer  Shower 

Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


RIVER  BOAT 

Drawn  by  Marion  Morris,  14,  New  York 


few  years  but  it  was  just  recently  I  began 
noticing  Our  Page.  Now  it’s  the  first  thing 
I  look  at.  I  have  belonged  to  the  4-H  Club 
for  two  years.  This  year  my  projects  are 
sewing,  cooking,  home  grounds  improve¬ 
ment,  home  gardens  and  I  hope  to  raise  a 
calf.  My  hobbies  are  stamp  collecting,  writ¬ 
ing  lettters  and  music.  I  play  the  alto  horn 
in  our  school  band.  My  favorite  sports  are 
skating,  swimming  and  volley  ball.  I  love  to 
be  out  of  doors.  Through  the  Page  I  hope  to 
receive  a  lot  of  4-H  pen-pals.  —  Dorla 
Thompson,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  only  my  second 
time  in  writing:  to  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  I  like 
school  very  much  and  the  4-H  Club.  I  love 
all  classes  except  math  and  love  gym 
classes.  I  like  to  ice  skate,  draw  and  swim. 
I  hope  I  hear  from  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls  in  4-H.  —  Dolores  Lancett,  14,  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Jacequeline  DeNicola,  13,  N.  Y. 
WHEN  I  AM  SICK 


When  I  am  sick  and  stay  in  bed. 

With  several  pillows  at  my  head, 

I  like  to  look  around  the  room. 

At  all  my  playthings  and  balloons  — 

A  doll  at  my  head,  a  book  at  my  feet. 
Paper  clippings  that  don’t  look  neat  — 
Mother  cqmes  in  to  straighten  my  bed. 
She  fluffs  my  pillows  and  feels  my  head; 
She  stops  and  looks  at  the  room  in  dismay. 
Hoping  I’m  better  the  very  next  day. 

—  Rhoda  Lucas,  12,  New  Jersey 


SPRING  BEAUTY 

I  sat  and  saw  the  change  take  place 
From  a  window  hidden  near; 

The  sun  came  up  with  a  bright  new  face 
Telling  me  that  Spring  was  here. 

The  leaves  came  out  to  look  around 
Adding  color  to  their  grace; 

The  gayest  flowers  then  appeared 
Standing  in  their  same  old  place. 

The  grass  grew  tall  along  the  lane 
And  set  an  edging  to  the  scene; 

Soon  the  rain  came  softly  down 
Making  all  things  shining  clean. 

I  ventured  from  my  hidden  home 
And  rambled  down  along  that  lane 
Where  God  had  showered  beauty  too 
Out  upon  the  field  and  plain. 

This  oh  so  very  wondrous  sight 
Belongs  each  year  to  you  and  me: 

A  landscape  painted  by  His  hand 
Even  for  those  who  will  not  see. 


—  Gertie  Wheaton,  16,  New  York 


SHERLOCK  HOLMES 


Drawn  by  Camille  Mazeau,  15,  Connecticut 


SIR  BLACKIE 

Drawn  by  Loys  Mundy,  18,  New  Jersey 


IT’S  FUN 

The  flowers  nod,  the  grass  is  green. 
Children  dance  around  between; 

See  them  running  all  about 
Hopping,  skipping;  hear  them  shout. 
Birds  are  back  and  singing  sweet 
With  their  simple  “tweet,  tweet,  tweet! 

—  Julia  Bock,  New  York 


THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Desert  moon,  stars,  the  soft  breeze  on  the 
sagebrush  are  part  of  the  great  Southwest! 
All  this  draws  one  to  the  wide  open  spaces. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  troubles  are  forgotten, 
new  friends  made,  old  heartaches  soothed 
and  broken  hearts  mended.  Wherever  one 
looks,  spacious  sky  and  boulders  of  all 
sizes  and-  shapes,  vast  stretches  of  gray, 
brown  and  yellow  desert  sand  and  stately 
cactus  plants  can  be  seen. 

At  twilight  on  a  desert  the  gold  fades  to 
blue  and  purple  to  a  land  beyond  the  far 
horizon.  The  strum  of  guitars,  the  chant  of 
the  western  melody,  the  fresh  smell  of  sage¬ 
brush,  gentian  and  cactus  are  all  parts  of 
the  great  Southwest.  The  high,  piercing 
scream  of  a  challenging  wild  stallion  in  the 
distance  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  many. 
The  Southwest  is  a  great  part  of  our  America 
and  is  a  favorite  spot  to  many.  —  Shirley 
Swimm.  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Irmagard  Schothenke,  13,  N.  Y. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person,  for  whom  it  is  intended,  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  then 
should  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope,  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  L  N.  Y.,  care  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER. 

New  York:  Doris  Hocking,  15;  Angel 
LeClair,  16;  Elizabeth  White,  14;  Martha 
Profrock,  16;  Joyce  Studley,  12;  Clarice 
Balhran;  Harriet  Parker,  13;  Mary  Blaisdall, 
11;  Marion  Friedberg,  13;  Dolores  Lancett, 
14;  Mary  Harding;  17;  Marlene  Haring,  15; 
Arlaine  Arnott,  11;  Donna  Learn,  11;  Norma 
Bronson,  14;  Geraldine  Fichtner,  14;  Kay 
Kaufman,  13;  Barbara  Wohlschlegel,  15; 
Doris  Bolde,  16;  Dorla  Thompson,  14; 
Joseph  Foil,  13;  Marie  Foil,  16;  Betty  Bailey, 
14;  Andy  Curtis;  Audrey  Willets,  16;  Helen 
Bock,  8;  Donna  Cashman,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Betty  Wuyscik,  12; 

Catherine  Kochel,  12;  Helen  Wallace,  13; 
Frances  Kurimsky,  11;  Kathryn  Hughes,  18; 
Joan  Foote,  18;  Janie  Rush,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Marjorie  Coolbrith,  16- 

Tommy  Cooper,  9;  Lois  Himmer,  13;  Doris 
Kiesling,  11. 

Connecticut:  Claire  Lapracle,  14;  Marlene 
Sweet;  Barbara  Friss,  16. 

Vermont:  Thurley  Hill;  Janet  Hough,  14; 
Raymond  Libbey,  14, 

New  Hampshire:  Beverly  Evans,  15; 
Louise  Davis,  16. 

Ohio:  Ruby  Macek,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Evelyn  McKee,  17;  Betty 
Passerello,  14. 

Maryland:  Janet  Wilson,  11: 

Delaware:  Carlton  Farling,  12. 

Ireland:  Margaret  Grills,  17. 
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Drawn  by  Marlene  Martin,  15,  New  York 

How  do  you  like  the  memory  verse, 
“Daisies”?  The  daisy  is  one  of  the  common 
flowers  but  the  most  cheerful.  What  is  a 
prettier  sight  than  a  field  full  of  them 
nodding  their  bright  heads  in  the  sun? 

In  the  spring  and  summer  there  are  so 
many  delicate  wonders  of  old  Mother  Nature. 
Take  for  instance  the  hummingbird.  He  is 
a  tiny,  irridescent  flyer  who  is  gone  almost 
before  you  see  him.  And  baby  hummers; 
you  never  saw  such  fragile  bits  of  life. 
Polliwogs  too  are  just  dots  in  the  water 
who  grow  into  tiny  perfect  little  frogs.  Also 
there  are  the  peepers  in  the  spring;  did  you 
ever  catch  one?  To  see  him  you  wonder 
how  such  a  minute  creature  could  make  so 
much  noise.  In  unison  peepers  sound  like 
someone  swinging  a  string  of  unseen  bells. 
The  small,  white  wood  violet,  the  butterfly 
who  soars  on  wings  of  gorgeous  color,  and 
the  trout  reflecting  his  silver  scales  in  the 
water  mirror.  And  did  you  ever  pause  to 
think  of  the  wonder  of  all  these  familiar 
country  companions? 

Someone  has  written  me  stating  that  a 
number  of  people  who  have  requested  letters 
have  not  answered  letters  written  to  them. 
Of  course,  I  think  everyone  should  reply 
at  least  with  a  card;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  boys  and  girls  have  very  heavy  mail 
and  it  takes  time  to  write  to  everyone; 
letters  do  get  lost  in  the  mail  perhaps  for 
various  reasons.  Many  things  could  happen, 
but  usually  most  everyone  is  pleased  enough 
to  receive  a  letter  to  answer  it. 

It  won’t  be  long  until  school  is  out  and 
I  m  sure  you  are  all  looking  forward  to  your 
summer  vacation.  Good  luck  to  you  with 
your  exams.  e  \j 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Be  sure  to 
give  your  name,  age  and  full  address. 
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This  50$  total  cost  called  distribution  also  includes  charges  for  storage 
and  freight ,  for  grading ,  cleaning,  processing,  packing  and  wholesaling. 

Further,  this  50$  is  an  average  for  all  farm  crops.  Actually  the  farmers 
share  varies  widely  between  different  crops,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
processing  and  other  services  required.  But  on  the  basis  of  this  “average” 
food  dollar,  let’s  look  at  Safeway  costs  . . . 


When  discussing  the  costs  of  food  distribution,  people  sometimes  assume 
that  the  whole  of  such  costs,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  are  run  up  by  retailing . 

Charts  which  show  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  food  dollar  spent  by  cus¬ 
tomers  as  50$ — and  label  the  other  50$  as  “distribution” — do  not  make  it 
plain  that  retailing  is  just  one  of  many  costs  paid  out  of  the  food  dollar. 


Q  What  part  of  the  food  dollar  is  spent 
by  Safeway  to  do  the  retailer  job? 

A  Less  than  14L  Yes,  to  cover  all  our 
costs  from  the  time  we  buy  farmers’  prod¬ 
ucts  until  we  sell  the  products  to  customers, 
it  takes  less  than  14£  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  in  our  stores.  This  14^  pays  our  day- 
to-day  costs  —  such  costs  as  wages,  rents, 
taxes,  displaying  food  attractively,  and 
inviting  the  public  with  advertising  to 
come  and  buy.  This  14^  also  includes  a 
profit  for  Safeway. 


Q  How  much  profit  does  Safeway  earn? 

A  Safeway’s  profit  in  1949  was  lYs$ 
per  dollar  of  food  sales  at  our  stores.  All 
our  costs  of  doing  a  retail  business,  plus 
a  profit,  total  less  than  14L 


Q  is  this  14/  out  of  each  dollar  of 
Safeway  sales  smaller  than  the  aver¬ 
age  costs  for  these  same  functions? 


A.  Yes,  14^  is  a  considerably  smaller  than 
average  retailing  cost,  because  Safeway 


handles  and  sells  more  food  per  store  and 
per  employee.  Safeway’s  system  is  one  of 
low  cost  distribution  of  food.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  system  allows  Safeway  to 
return  to  farmers  both  more  total  dollars 
and  a  larger  share  of  each  food  dollar. 


Q  Is  this  14/  per  dollar  of  sales  more  — 
or  less  —  than  Safeway  has  operated 
for  in  the  past? 

A.  Less.  The  part  of  the  food  dollar  for 
which  Safeway  performs  its  services  is 
lower  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Of 
course,  the  dollar  volume  of  our  sales  is 
larger  now,  due  in  part  to  increased  food 


prices.  But  our  labor  and  other  costs  have 
climbed  even  more  sharply,  requiring  us 
to  seek  constantly  new  ways  to  operate 
more  efficiently.  With  total  population  and 
per  capita  food  consumption  both  larger 
than  in  1940  .  .  .  we  can  do  our  job  today; 
for  a  smaller  share  of  more  dollars  from 
more  customers. 

•  •  • 

The  Safeway  idea  of  selling  more  food 
per  store  and  per  employee  isn’t  ours 
alone.  We  are  in  free  competition  with 
many  stores  working  toward  the  same  end. 

It  seems  to  us  that  is  good  for  every¬ 
body — for  farmer,  customer  and  store  man 
alike.  We  invite  you  to  test  our  ideas  of  how 
a  store  should  be  run  by  doing  your  food 
shopping  at  Safeway,  where  almost  one- 
fifth  of  all  customers  are  farm  families. 


SAFEWAY 
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Timely  Disease  Control 
Builds  Your  Poultry  Profit 

Bloody  Coccidiosis  causes  80%  of  chick 
losses  —  through  deaths  and  stunted 
growth.  Now,  you  can  avoid  losses  from 
Coccidiosis  by  use  of  Acidox — a  drink¬ 
ing  water  medicine.  Acidox  halts  spread 
of  the  disease  and  exposed  chicks  ac¬ 
tually  build  solid  immunity  during  the 
period  of  protection. 

Acidox  protection  costs  less  than  lc  a 
bird  per  season.  Start  treatment  when 
chicks  are  5  to  6  weeks  old  or  at  the 
first  sign  of  Coccidiosis.  One  generous 
tablespoonful  of  Acidox  will  treat  a 
gallon  of  drinking  water. 

At  this  time,  protection  of  growing 
chicks  and  paying  flocks  from  other  dis¬ 
eases  is  important!  For  over  50  years 
poultry  raisers  have  had  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  with  Germozone,  an  economical 
liquid  germicide  and  powerful  detoxi¬ 
fying  agent  that  spreads  quickly  and 
evenly  through  drinking  water.  Germ- 
ozone  kills  many  disease  germs  such 
as  Pullorum,  Cholera  and  Typhoid. 
Your  birds  will  like  Germozone  and 
drink  it  freely.  Get  Acidox  and  Germo¬ 
zone  at  your  local  Lee  dealer’s.  The 
Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


All  of  J.  J.  Warren’s  Chicks  are  produced  from  a 
champion  breed.  Last  year,  his  birds  established  a 
new  world’s  record  for  Rhode  Island  Beds  at  the 
Storrs  contest — and  also  won  the  coveted  "Hen  of 
the  Year”  award  at  NEPPCO  for  the  second  time 
This  year  (as  of  April  7th).  the  Warren  pen  has 
a  h  eady  taken  the  lead  in  Farmingdale. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

•  High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 

STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mas). 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 
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Spec.  W.  Leg.  from  our  own  Pens,  Str.  ran  $13.,  Pits. 
$26.,  Ckls.  $3.  Ehg.  Leg.  Str.  run  $11.  Pits.  $22., 
Ckls  $3.  B.  Rocks.  W.Rocks,  N.H.Reds,  R.I.Reds, 
R.R.  X,  Str.  run  $12.,  Pits.  $18..  Ckls.  $10.-100. 
Post  Pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Antigen  meth.  Cir.  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BABCOCKS 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen.  — 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

-^^<\\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  ***** 


Inc. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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BARRED  ROCKS 


Order 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  BRraftieDboro,  vt. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks, 
Cornish-Reds.  All  breeders  supervised:  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  VATTERN'S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

iniLAO  STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100 C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also  3-vj;eek 
old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3.00-100;  $26.00-1000.  Implanter  $1.75 
postpaid.  SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MAKE  M0NEYRAIS,NG 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets,  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc .  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 


broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  sold  with  a  money' 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 


log- 


_  _ _ new  free  cata- 

explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


New  Hampshires,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  . 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock- H amp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns.  Wh.,  Black 
&.  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  . 
TURKEY  POULTS . 


$10.90  $13.90  $11.50 

11.90  14.90  12.50 

11.90  24.50  3.00 

12.90  26.00  6.00 

. $25.00-100 

. $75.00-100 


.95  Per  100 

I  LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
l  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
IICKS. 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.50  Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


The  Birds  on 

Although  it  is  a  common  belief 
among  poultrymen  that  the  first  eight 
weeks  are  the  hardest,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  in  a  puilet’s  growth  is 
ifust  as  important  as  her  earlier  and 
later  life.  The  moment  the  caretaker 
takes  his  eyes  off  his  charges,  they 
get  into  mischief. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  situations 
on  an  egg  farm  where  the  chicks  are 
purchased  unsexed  are  the  cockerels. 
Obviously,  for  this  reason  many  have 
abandoned  the  practice  of  getting 
straight-run  chicks.  Nothing  angers 
the  owner  more  than  to  see  a  bunch 
of  half-grown  cockerels  hazing  his 
pullets  to  death.  The  best  results,  of 
course,  are  obtained  when  the  sexes 
can  be  segregated,  and  the  sooner, 
the  better.  As  in  past  years,  Leghorn 
broilers  will  scarcely  return  the  cost 
of  labor  and  feed,  so  just  as  soon  as 
they’re  heavy  enough  for  market, 
they  should  be  sold. 

Next  come  the  runts  and  cripples. 
Despite  assurances  of  various  hatch¬ 
eries  and  breeders,  every  brood  has 
them.  Liquidate  all  birds  showing 
deformities  and  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  far  better  to  order  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  chicks  than  to  hold  on  to 
every  possible  bird  in  order  to  fill 
the  houses  in  the  Fall. 

With  the  stoves  removed,  the 
hoppers  and  fountains  outside,  and 
an  automatic  flow  of  -.water  piped 
directly  to  the  range,  the  producer 
feels  he  can  relax,  and  rightly.  He 
has  been  on  a  constant  watch  for 
many  weeks;  his  charges  are  now 
10,  12  or  more  weeks  old,  and  can 
fend  for  themselves  in  many  ways. 
The  houses  are  always  open  for  them 
to  run  into  in  case  of  storms  or  other 
danger.  He  makes  a  tour  of  the  range 
several  times  each  day,  refilling 
hoppers,  adjusting  the  floats,  cleaning 
the  pans,  etc.  Where  facilities  are 
adequate,  the  chores  become  much 
lighter  and  require  less  time.  The 
operator  has  gone  through  an  in¬ 
tensive  period,  and  sighs  with  relief, 
seeing  his  flock  outside. 

Watch  for  Coccidiosis 

When  on  range,  the  birds  should 
be  watched  for  signs  of  coccidiosis. 
Warm,  wet  weather  generally  brings 
this  on,  and  many  operators  eliminate 
this  annual  worry  by  feeding  the 
flock  a  suitable  medicated  mash,  such 
as  quinoxaline  until  the  danger 
period  is  over.  Where  birds  have  been 
fed  straight  mash  and  begin  to  show 
signs  of  this  disease,  a  special  mash 
containing  a  heavier  dosage  of 
quinoxaline  should  be  fed  at  once. 
This  disease  can  be  detected  by 
watery  green  droppings,  and  in  the 
cecal  type,  bloody. 

One  of  the  best  practices  on  any 
poultry  range  is  keeping  the  rank 
growth  down.  A  vigorous  flock  of 
growing  pullets  get  much  benefit 
from  eating  the  more  tender  blades 
and  stalks,  and  this  can  be  provided 
easily  by  regular  mowings.  Al¬ 
though,  with  the  recent  adaptation 
of  ladino  and  trefoil,  less  such  mow¬ 
ing  is  required,  nevertheless  it  pays 
to  keep  the  tender  sprouts  tender. 

Make  the  Fences  Tight 

It  is  better  to  fence  the  range 
securely  than  to  lose  some  of  the 
birds  to  foxes  and  similar  predators. 
At  this  stage  each  potential  layer  has 
quite  a  bit  invested  in  her  carcass, 
some  producers  paying  as  high  as  60 
cents  per  day-old  chick.  Add  to  this 
initial  cost,  the  many  pounds  of 
high-priced  feed, -the  fuel,  labor  and 
equipment,  and  it  should  be  evident 
that  it  is  pound-foolish  to  save  on 
fencing.  A  five  or  six-foot  fence  is 
one  of  the  best'  insurances  against 
disaster  on  a  good  chick  range. 

The  best  practice  is  to  plow  a  six 
or  eight  inch  furrow,  placing  the  wire 
therein;  but  where  this  is  impracti¬ 
cable,  all  hollows  should  be  filled, 
and  the  wire  tightly  staked  down  to 
the  ground.  Some  plow  a  furrow  on¬ 
to  the  placed  fence  to  hold  it  down 
better,  and  to  insure  against  preda¬ 
tors  squeezing  underneath.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  make  it  a  habit  to  patrol  my 
range  morning  and  evening,  for  on 
several  occasions  I  have  discovered 
where  some  animal  had  begun  to  dig 
under.  One  night  I  heard  a  rumpus 
and,  on  investigating,  discovered  a 
skunk  carying  off  one  of  the  weaker 
pullets.  It  was  too  dark  to  shoot 
accurately,  although  I  had  a  flash¬ 
light.  After  .  a  chase,  the  skunk 
dropped  the  half-dead  pullet,  making 
himself  scarce  somewhere,  evidently 
going  out  the  way  he  came  in.  I 
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Early  Range 

found  his  path  the  next  morning, 
leading  to  the  enclosure,  and  I  finally 
got  him.  He  was  good  and  fat,  so  I 
could  only  guess  at  the  number  of 
my  birds  he  had  eaten.  Yes,  a  tight 
fence  will  pay  for  itself,  if  only  in 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  operator. 

Unless  open  shelters  are  provided 
on  range,  some  sort  of  shade  is  neces¬ 
sary.  During  the  hot  months,  feed 
consumption  drops  off,  especially 
where  birds  seek  cooling  comfort. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  placing 
feed  hoppers  and  fountains  in  shade 
when  possible.  The  ideal  chick  range 
is  in  an  orchard,  but  this  in  most 
cases  is  an  impossibility.  The  next 
best  thing  is  to  provide  shade,  be  it 
artificial  or  natural.  A  few  rows  of 
corn  planted  between  houses  is  good 
practice,  as  is  the  construction  of  pole 
shelters.  Summer  shelters  can  be 
made  cheaply,  and  do  not  require 
skilled  labor;  the  idea  is  to  provide 
shelter  from  excessive  heat  and 
moisture. 

Seeding  the  Bare  Spots 

On  most  ranges  the  bare  spots 
which  sooner  or  later  develop,  stand 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.  A  good  cure 
for  this  is  to  run  a  spike  tooth  drag 
over  them,  once  the  houses  are 
moved  to  fresh  locations.  Even  a 
hand  rake  will  do  where  the  spots 
are  small.  I  sow  grass  seed  imme¬ 
diately  after  roughing,  then  rake  the 
spots  over  again.  The  pullets  will 
scratch  and  eat  some  of  the  seed,  but 
some  of  it  will  germinate.  I  use 
ladino  clover  mixed  with  timothy, 
although  medium  red  will  germinate 
quicker  and  provide  more  forage. 
This  is  a  good  practice  where  every 
foot  of  the  range  must  be  used,  and 
land  is  at  a  premium.  On  larger 
ranges,  where  the  houses  can  be 
moved  more  often,  the  bare  spots 
will  rejuvenate  themselves. 

Bringing  the  growing  pullet  along 
on  range  through  the  hot  Summer 
months  is  not  much  different  than 
rearing  other  stock.  Give  her  ade¬ 
quate  care,  clean  feed,  supplemented 
properly  according  to  range  con¬ 
dition,  provide  some  sort  of  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  be  sure 
the  growing  bird  has  access  Jo  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  Provide  grit  con¬ 
tainers  in  or  near  every  house,  and. 
fill  them  often.  I  like  to  sprinkle 
some  chick  grit  right  in  with  the 
feed,  or  on  top  of  it.  The  bird  will 
eat  only  what  it  needs,  leaving  the 
rest. 

It  is  best  to  plug  up  the  spaces 
around  the  edges  of  the  portable 
brooder  houses  than  to  allow  the 
birds  free  access  under  them.  Once 
they  get  used  to  it,  they  persist  in 
squeezing  themselves  into  spaces  too 
small  for  their  fast  growing  bodies 
thus  bedraggling  themselves,  and 
creating  a  health  menace.  Many 
times  farmers  will  find,  after  moving 
a  house,  putrified  carcasses  of  birds, 
which  were  unable  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves.  As  most  such  houses  are  kept 
on  skids,  these  spaces  can  be  filled 
with  wire  or  boards,  thereby  elimin¬ 
ating  this  danger. 

In  talking  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  breeders  recently  at  one 
of  our  association  meetings,  he 
warned  against  the  hazard  of  allow- 
ing  visitors  the  freedom  of  the  poul¬ 
try  range.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  this,  as  all  experienced  poul¬ 
trymen  are  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  introducing  diseases  by  such  free¬ 
dom  on  the  part  of  visitors. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull . .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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EASY-TO-DO 


FLOCK  WORMING 


Sprinkle  On  Feed 


Just  Hand-mix 


DR.  SAISBURY'S 

Removes  Large  Round¬ 
worms  and  Cecal  Worms  For 
Greater  Egg  Production. 

^  You  just  "hand-mix"  WORMIX  in 
a  bucket  and  sprinkle  evenly  on  top  of 
feed.  Only  16  quarts  of  this  mixed  con¬ 
centrate  treats  500  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Low-cost.  Less  than  a  cent  a  bird  for  the 
average  flock.  Palatable.  Easy  on  the 
birds.  Gives  you  "test-proved”  effective¬ 
ness  with  no  loss  in  egg  production  or 
rate  of  growth.  Buy  WORMIX  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store,  today. 
*  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
^  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


* 


« 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 


ask  for 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Dr.! 

■ 

[SALSBURYS 

HUBBARD'S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BoXl2,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

bfuu°of  spizzerinktum 


[Christie’s  Spizzerinktum  Chicks 
'Available  When  You  Want  ’Em! 

In  June  or  January,  it’s  always 
.open  buying  season  for  Christie’s 
?  famed  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Year-round  hatches  make 
Christie’s  farm-proven,  top-producing 
chicks  available  on  demand.  Yes,  an 
extra  penny  invested  today  in 
Spizzerinktum  chicks  will  return  you  greater 
dividends  earlier.  Attractive  prices!  Write  or  phone! 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean  New 
Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Christie  Pity  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


PERFORMANCE 
builds  REPUTATION 


Ask  your  Hatchcryman  about 

NICHOLS 

C.  ,  ,  c„rr  „  Of  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

Colorful  FREE  Catalog  ' 

tells  why.  Write  New  Hampshires  that  SEELI 


BOX  30- NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM  ■  KINGSTON.  N.H. 


OF  QUALITY-CASH  OR  C.  0. 0. 

t  'J((wmotkBLoomm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens.  $13;  $26;  $3.  N.H.  Beds, 
B. I.  Beds.  B.  Bocks,  W.  Bocks,  B-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.-100  postpaid.  B.W.D. 
Tested  Antigen  method.  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McAUSTE R V I LLE,  PENNA. 

Grow  Boyal  squabs 
Tin  only  25  days, 
nhey  sell  for  high- 

st  prices,  poultry  tops,  largo  profit.  Write 
oday  for  FREE  1950  good  food  starter,  our 
rices,  easy  directions,  opportunity  success 
lethods  of  money-making  breeders  In  every 
hate.  Start  now.  Our  49th  year. 

5  ICE,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  76,  Mass. 


FREE  Book! 


tut  xiign- 

1 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Ro<k- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  P  - 
Li  n  k  s.  White  R<  3 
and  White’  Leglv 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  o. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R.  0AKM0NT,  fa. 

Baby  CHICKS^  Started 

Approved- Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD,  N.  I. 

CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

piantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  IOO,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Everything  for  chickens,  turkeys. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 

STARTED  WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  to  6  wks.  old.  For  Cat.  &  Prices  write  C.  M.  Shellen- 
berger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Poultry  Marketing 

When  egg  prices  go  down  and  feed 
prices  go  up,  as  they  usually  do  in 
the  Spring,  that  is  a  good  time  for 
the  poultryman  to  stop  and  ask  him¬ 
self  whether  he  is  marketing  his  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  best  advantage.  For  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  good  a  product  is, 
or  how  economically  it  is  produced, 
if  slipshod  and  careless  handling  de¬ 
liver  inferior  quality  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  selling  poultry  meat  and  eggs, 
the  farmer  may  let  everything  go 
wholesale  to  a  dealer,  a  store,  a 
diner,  or  an  auction.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  can  sell  everything  at  re¬ 
tail,  either  in  a  store  or  a  roadside 
stand  of  his  own,  or  on  a  regular 
route.  If  the  wholesale  method  is 
used,  it  means  the  poultryman  can 
devote  all  his  time  to  production  and 
let  the  middleman  worry  about  sales. 
However,  he  must  keep  enough 
chickens  so  that  he  can  maintain 
sufficient  volume  to  allow  him  to 
operate  on  a  small  margin  of  profit 
on  each  unit  sold.  If  everything  is 
retailed  by  the  farmer  himself,  he 
gets  the  maximum  return  for  his 
merchandise.  However,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  keep  egg  production  at 
the  same  level  the  year  around.  The 
retailer  is  liable  to  run  into  an  egg 
scarcity  in  the  Summer  and  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  his  customers.  In 
the  Winter  and  Spring  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  too  many  eggs  and  will 
have  to  dump  them  for  what  he  can 
get.  Most  chicken  farmers  straddle 
the  fence  and  use  a  combination  of 
the  two.  They  sell  a  large  percentage 
of  their  meat  and  eggs  at  retail,  yet 
retain  a  wholesale  outlet  or  two  to 
help  drain  off  surpluses. 

At  Cedar  Ridge  we  have  found  the 
above  most  satisfactory.  We  have  a 
weekly  egg  route  that  we  can  easily 
supply  the  year  around.  Quite  a  bit 
of  frozen  poultry  is  also  sold  on  the 
route.  Neighbors  pick  up  chickens 
and  eggs  at  the  farmhouse  at  a  price 
slightly  below  what  we  get  when  we 
deliver.  Then  our  dealer  picks  up  our 
surplus.  Of  course,  we  have  to  “play 
fair”  with  him  and  give  him  eggs 
when  we  are  short  ourselves  and 
can  sell  everything  we  get  at  top 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  here 
to  take  two  or  three  cases  a  week 
at  the  height  of  production.  We  have 
had  this  arrangement  for  a  number 
of  years  and  it  has  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily  for  all  concerned.  A 
similar  deal  could  probably  be  used 
with  a  store  or  diner.  We  live  on  a 
well  travelled  road  and  have  often 
considered  a  roadside  stand.  The  one 
big  drawback  is  that  someone  must 
be  in  attendance  at  all  times.  Also, 
sales  would  drop  sharply  during  cold 
weather  when  production  is  usually 
greatest.  If  a  poultryman  had  a 
stand  handling  other  produce,  then, 
I  believe,  it  migh  pay  under  some 
circumstances. 

We  use  about  the  same  technique 
to  dispose  of  our  poultry  meat.  One 
day  a  week,  or  whenever  the  other 
work  lets  up  a  bit,  we  dress  off  a 
few  birds  and  quick  freeze  them. 
This  allows  us  to  hold  them  until 
needed  on  the  route  or  someone  stops 
by  for  them.  Customers  like  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  drop  in  anytime 
they  feel  like  having  chicken.  We  al¬ 
ways  make  sure  that  we  have  some 
ready  in  the  freezer  for  the  oven.  In 
dressing  chickens  we  exercise  special 
care  in  picking  them  free  of  pin¬ 
feathers  and  cleaning  them  thorough¬ 
ly.  A  fowl  for  fricassee  is  disjointed, 
washed  thoroughly,  and  left  in  cold 
water  for  12  hours  to  remove  the 
body  heat.  It  is  then  drained,  dried 
and  wrapped  in  moisture  proof  paper, 
sealed  and  quick  frozen  for  an  hour, 
finally  stored  at  zero  until  needed. 
We  find  the  special  bags  for  frozen 
poultry  save  a  lot  of  time  in  wrap¬ 
ping  it.  We  also  wrap  the  fat,  feet 
and  giblets  in  a  separate  piece  of 
paper;  if  these  parts  are  just  put  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  chicken,  they 
will  give  it  an  off-flavor  during  stor- 
i  We  mark  on  the  outside  of  the 
package  the  weight  of  the  chicken 
and  the  date  dressed  and,  so,  system¬ 
atically  move  the  older  packages 
first.  Chickens  prepared  in  this  way 
may  be  partially  thawed,  ready  for 
the  pot,  which  makes  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  housewife  whenever 
we  deliver  at  specified  times. 

Whichever  method  of  marketing 
suits  your  particular  needs,  re¬ 
member  that  the  successful  farmer 
must  put  out  a  quality  product  that 
he  is  proud  to  guarantee;  and  must 
be  dependable,  delivering  his  mer¬ 
chandise  where  and  when  agreed. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  Lockwood 


W.  L  Bates,  Apison,  Tenn.,  sells  broiler-type  hatching  eggs  the  year  round. 
That’s  why  high  production  every  month  of  the  year  is  so  Important  to  him. 


**$40  Per  Day  Over  Feed 
Cost  From  1269  Birds” 

"Larro  feeds  and  the  Larro  Flock  V  Check  Program”,  Mr.  Bates  says, 
"have  given  me  the  assurance  I  needed  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  I 
plan  to  double  my  operation  this  year. 

"During  the  first  week  of  December,  1949,  660  pullets  averaged  547  eggs 
per  day,  or  82.8%.  609  old  birds  averaged  442  eggs  per  day,  or  72.5%.  The 
combined  average  of  both  flocks  was  77.7%.  Daily  feed  cost  came  to  $25.60, 
and  daily  income  for  eggs  came  to  $65.60,  which  left  us  a  net  daily  return 
over  feed  cost  of  $40.00  per  day.”  - 

Mr.  Bates  is  another  of  a  long  list  of  poultrymen  to  furnish  on-the-farm 
proof  of  top  profits  made  possible  by  the  full  nutrient  balance  in  Larro  Egg 
Mash.  Larro  Egg  Mash  is  designed  to  bring  you  the  extra  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  . 
or  more  eggs  per  hen  per  month  which  means  a  better  living  for  you  and 
your  family.  Help  keep  your  hens  in  condition — to  keep  them  laying  better 
and  longer— by  feeding  Larro  Egg  Mash. 


How  To  Get  More 
Eggs  In  Hot  Weather 


Keep  plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water 
available  at  all  times.  Have  it  near 
the  feed  and  in  the  shade. 


2 

3 

4 


Provide  all  possible  ventilation  in 
laying  house.  Move  nests  away 
from  wall  to  allow  air  to  circulate 
around  them. 


Sprinkle  litter  with  water,  lightly, 
once  a  day,  but  not  enough  to 
stain  birds’  feathers. 


Feed  Larro  pellets  just  before  dark 
to  increase  consumption  of  egg- 
producing  nutrients. 


Quick  Cooling  Of  Eggs 
Vital  To  High  Grading 

You*  can  lower  egg  temperature 
quicker  in  the  holding  room  with  an 
electric  fan.  It  speeds  up  circulation  of 
cool  air.  Use  the 
fan  only  long 
enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attain 
the  desired 
temperature. 

Otherwise  the 
eggs  may  dry 
out  excessively. 

HOW  HEN’S  BEAK 
IMEEPS  IN  CULLING 

A  white,  pale  beak 
indicates  hen  is 
using  a  pigment 
from  her  feed  for 
egg  laying.  A  yel¬ 
low  beak  indicates 
low  laying  rate.  A 
yellow  tip  but  a  •  white  base  means 
the  hen  has  begun  to  lay.  A  white  tip 
but  a  yellow  base  means  that  she  had 
been  laying,  then  slowed  up  or  stopped. 

PLEASE  KNOCK 
BEFORE  ENTERING 

Keeping  things  calm 
and  quiet  around  the 
henhouse  pays  off  in 
better  egg  production. 
You  may  feel  silly — 
but  try  knocking  on 
door  before  entering. 

E-l-50 

General  Mills 

Farm-tested’ 

FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST... 

Address  General  Mills,  Dept.  3 
Box  68,  North  End  Sta.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
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Get  your 
milk 

COOLER 


S' 


SPRAY-TYPE  SIDE-OPENING 

MILK  COOLER 

Water  constantly  flowing 
(through  fast  melting  ice  bank 
assures  more  rapid  cooling. 
Axial  flow  water  circulating 
ipump  with  no  hoses,  pipes  or 
fittings,  sprays  wafer  under  low 
pressure  onto  the  necks  of  the 
cans  so  that  water  cannot 
enter.  High  lifting  or  bending 
is  eliminated. 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 
ESTABLISHED  1908 


Makers  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  freezer 
and  immersion  type  milk  cooler. 

Consult  your  nearest  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  new  Spray-type  Side-opening 
Milk  Cooler  or  mail  this  coupon.  rny-6-50 

Name . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . 

P.  O . 


Livestock  and  Produce 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes,  (100-pound  bags)  Can.,  Green 
Mt.,  $2.85  to  $3.15;  Fla.,  Sebago,  $2.25  to 
$3.75.  Asparagus,  Pa.,  crate,  $3.00  to  $10. 
Beans,  Fla.,  bushel,  75c  to  $5.50.  Beets,  Tex., 
bag,  25c  to  $1.00.  Cabbage,  Fla.,  crt..  $2.00 
to  $2.50.  Carrots,  Wn.,  crt.,  $2.25  to  $5.25. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crt..  $1.75  to  $4.50.  Cucumbers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $8.00.  Lettuce,  Calif.,  ice., 
crt..  $2.75  to  $9.50;  Del.,  Bost.,  crt.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Peas,  Calif.,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4.00.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $3.00.  Radishes,  Del,  half 
crt..  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Rhubarb,  Pa.,  crt.,  $1.50. 
Spinach,  Pa.,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.50.  Turnips, 
Va.,  bu.,  $2.25.  Hay.  ton,  $32.  to  $43.  Straw, 
$30  to  $35. 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  (100- 
pound  sacks)  Pa.,  Katahdins,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
mostly  size  A,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Asparagus, 
N.  J.,  pyramid  crates,  doz.  bunches,  mostly 
$4.50.  Apples,  N.  J.,  bu.  and  boxes,  Romes, 
best,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  Red  Delicious,  $3.25; 
Staymans,  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Spinach,  Pa.,  bu.. 
best  mostly  $1.00.  Radishes,  N.  J.,  four-fifths 
bu.,  crts.,  mostly  $1.00.  Strawberries,  Va.,  E. 
Shore,  24-qt.  crts.,  Blakemores,  $7.00  to  $10. 


GRAIN  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 

Wheat,  May,  $2.31%;  Dec..  $2.17%.  Corn, 
May,  $1.47%;  Dec..  $1.30%.  Oats,  May,  88c; 


Dec..  74c. 
$2.19%. 


Soybeans,  May,,  $2.91V4;  Jan., 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Both  butchers  and  sows;  top, 
$20.35  sparingly;  most  good  and  choice  190- 
240  lb  $20-$20.25;  250-290  lb.  $19.50-$20;  300- 
330  lb.  $19-$19.50;  340-375  lb.  $18-$18.75;  few 
160-180  lb.  $19-$20.25;  good  and  choice  sows 
under  450  lb.  $16.75-$18;  few  choice,  $18,25; 
475-600  lb.  $15-$16.50;  good  clearance,  ship¬ 
pers  took  1,500. 

Cattle  —  high -good  and  choice  steers  slow, 
steady;  lower  grades  fairly  active,  steady  to 
strong:  heifers  steady  to  strong;  cows  scarce 
but  slow  and  only  steady;  bulls  fully  steady; 
vealers  steady  to  $1.00  lower;  few  loads 
choice  1,088-1,356  lb.  steers,  $31-$32;  bulk 
good  to  low-choice,  $28.25-$30.50;  medium  to 
low-good,  $26-$28;  most  medium  and  good 
heifers,  $26.50-$29.50;  good  cows,  $22-$24; 
common  and  medium  beef  cows,  $18.25- 
$21.75;  canners  and  cutters,  $14.50-$18;  medi¬ 
um  and  good  sausage  bulls.  $21.50-$23.50; 
odd  head.  $23.75;  medium  to  choice  vealers, 
$26-$31. 

Sheep  —  Slaughter  lambs  steady;  ewes 
weak  to  50  cents  lower;  good  to  average- 
choice  105  lb.  wooled  Colorados  topped  at 
$27;  top  shorn  lambs,  $26.25;  these  weighed 
103  lbs.;  medium  to  good  shorn  lambs,  $24: 
most  slaughter  ewes,  $9.50-$11.50,  with  choice 
handyweight  shorn  ewes  topping  at  $12.50. 


PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Good  to  choice,  $27-$29;  good 
fat  steers,  $25.50-$27 ;  medium  to  good, 
$20.50-$24;  tidy,  $23-$27;  fair  to  medium. 
$19-$20.50;  common  to  fair,  $16-$18.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  bulls,  $15. -$23.50;  common 
to  good  fat  cows,  $11.50-$19;  heifers,  $13- 
$25.50. 

Hogs  —  Extreme  heavies,  $17.50-$18.75;  350 
to  300  avg.,  $19.50-$20;  300  to  250  avg.,  $20- 
$20.75;  250  to  220  avg.,  $20.75-$21;  180  to  220 
avg.,  $20.75-$21;  160  to  180  avg.,  $20-$20.75; 
100  to  150  avg.,  $17-$19;  sows,  $12-$16.50. 

Sheep  —  Prime  wethers.  $14-$15;  good 
mixed,  S12-$13;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $7.50-$9.50;  culls  and  common,  $3.00- 
$5.00;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $12.50-$27. 

Calves  —  Veal  calves,  $25-$31;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $12-$23. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

PITTSBURGH  EGG  PRICES 
(Candled  and  Sealed)  MAY  23 
White  Eggs  — 

Grade  A,  large . 


Grade  B,  large. 

Brown  Eggs 
Grade  A,  large. 


Low 

High 

$0.42 

$0.46 

.37 

.40 

.39 

.39 

.38 

.43 

.36 

.37 

.37 

.37 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  WITH  A 
FRICK-WATERLOO  "BRONCO"! 

This  10-hp.  tractor  does  all  kinds  of  work — plowing,  harrowing,  culti¬ 
vating,  mowing,  bulldozing,  belt  jobs,  etc.  High  crop  clearance,  21  Vz 
inches!  Three  forward  speeds  and  reverse.  Two-cylinder  4-cycle  Wis¬ 
consin  engine,  air-cooled.  Clutch,  transmission,  differential,  brakes  and 
steering  gear  are  heavy-duty  type.  Adjustable  tread,  34"  to  54",  front  and 
rear.  The  tractor  you  have  been  waiting  for.  Full  line  of  implements.  See 
your  nearest  Frick  Dealer  today  or  your  Frick  Branch  at  Amsterdam  and 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Easton,  Penna.;  or  the  Frick  representatives  at 
Augusta,  Maine  and  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


WAYNESBORO.  PA. 

Frick  Co. 


NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

EGGS 

(Fowl) 

Low 

High 

Black  . 

. $0.36 

$0.36 

Red  . 

. 34 

.34 

(Broilers) 

Cross  . 

. 34 

.34 

Red  . 

. 30 

.30 

(White  Eggs) 

Fancy,  heavyweights. 

. 36 

.36% 

Extras.  No.  1.  large.. 

. 34  % 

.37 

Medium  . 

. 31% 

.31% 

(Brown  Eggs) 

Fancy,  heavyweights.. 

. 35 

.36 

Extra,  No.  1,  large.... 

. 34% 

.34% 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

N.  J.  Co-op.  Egg 

Auction  Assn. 

.  Inc.. 

Totowa  Boro.,  Frank 

R. 

Gorman,  Auction 

June  3,  1950 

conditions,  such  as  high  temperature 
and  low  humidity.  The  producers 
attributed  their  success  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  grade  to  their  extreme 
care  in  handling  the  eggs  so  as  to 
prevent  breakage  and  in  holding  them 
under  good  storage  conditions  on  the 
farm. 


White  Eggs 
Large  . 


Peewee  . 

Brown  Eggs 
Large  . , . 


Peewee  . 

Total  cases  sold,  633. 


White  Eggs  — 


Brown  Eggs  — 
Fancy  Large . 


Extras  Large. 


Total  Cases  Sold,  852. 


High 

Low 

.$0.42 

$0.36 

.  .37 

.31% 

.  .30 

.27 

.  .25 

.20 

.  .42 

.36 

.  .37 

.31% 

.  .30 

.27 

.  .25 

.20 

PA. 

15 

High 

Low 

.  $0.45% 

$0.40 

.  .37% 

.34% 

.  .46% 

.37 

.  .36% 

.33% 

.  .38 

.35 

.  .33% 

.32 

.  .32% 

.32 

.  .43% 

.39 

.  .36% 

.34% 

.  .43 

.36% 

.  .37 

.33 

.  .36% 

.34 

.  .33% 

.32 

.  .32 

.28 

.  .43 

.38 

Twenty-five  properties,  including 
approximately  800  acres  of  pines, 
were  recently  sprayed  from  the  air 
in  Bergen,  Hunterdon,  Mercer, 
Morris,  Somerset,  Sussex  and 
Warren  counties  for  the  control  of 
the  pine  sawfly,  the  larvae  of  which 


of  700  acres  of  State  parks,  forests 
and  institutions  for  canker  worm 
control  on  deciduous  trees.  The  spray 
program  is  now  in  its  fourth  year 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
.3i>/2  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  successful  in  controlling 
the  sawfly  which  is  considered  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  most  important 
forest  pests.  Red  and  Scotch  pine 
which  once  appeared  doomed  from 
sawfly  defoliation  have  now  been  re¬ 
stored  to  a  healthy  state. 


Robert  Ringer  of  Ringoes,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  was  acclaimed  the  best 
senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 


April  Milk  Prices 


dinner  to  the  Class  of  1950.  Ringer, 
an  ex-4-H  Club  member,  was  cited 
for  his  outstanding  scholastic  re¬ 
cord  and  many  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities.  Gold  medals  for  outstanding 
service  to  campus  organizations  were 
awarded  to  Max  Spann  of  Far  Hills: 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  ^°^er.t  **.  Cohen  of  Union  City; 

milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re-  u'  ^ie^^rsPa?ln  Spring- 

porting  for  the  month  of  April  1950  A"d,  ‘r°“P  •  ?^kel£  °i  Secaucus; 

are  as  follows:  George  B.  Wnght  of  Salem  and 

Per  ioo  Lbs.  Per  Qt  M!ai  tin  1VT.  Bacharach  of  IVIonmouth 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.31  $.0917  Junction.  Jean  R.  Adams  of  Burling- 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.77  .080  ton  and  Harry  Bell  of  Kearny  re- 

*  Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod 


Bovina  Center  Co-op .  . 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  . 


3.77 

.080 

3.75 

.0797 

3.67 

.078 

3.67 

.078 

3.49 

.0742 

3.455 

.0735 

3.455 

.0735 

3.455 

.0735 

3.445 

.0733 

3.43 

.073 

3.43 

.073 

3.43 

.073 

3.43 

.073 

3.43 

.073 

3.42 

.0727 

3.42 

.0727 

3.35 

.0712 

3.32 

.0707 

Milk  Producers 

A  new  type  of  poultry  house 


laying  house  110  feet  each  way! 
Equipped  with  automatic  feeder  and 
automatic  watering  device,  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cutting  labor  costs  to 
the  minimum.  Although  the  house  is 


for  them.  He  also  reports  that  he  be- 


•  -  ou  ijuunaiit-u  ill  L  lie  _  ~  .  - 

miikN' 3*5  percent!  was1?.?  7a5ctual  price  for  January  floor  1S  dirt  and  no  roosts  are  used. 

•T,he  Zebru.ary  price  was  also  $3.75  for  3.5  per  cent  - - - - - - 

mik.  The  March  price  was  $3.90  for  3.5  per  cent  T»  • 

mi,k  _  Business  Bits 

„h  fLe‘ght  bosses  and  other  differentials  and  HANDBOOK  AND  ALMANAC  _  An 

and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  interesting  book  for  farmers  has  just 

MaVTTd^  been  published  by  The  B.  F.  Good- 

Buffalo  $3.52;  Rochester  $3.83.  '  rich  Company  m  a  1950  edition.  The 

- - - - -  bok  covers  such  subjects  as  accident 

IVTowc!  "\T  __  t  prevention,  belting  care,  brooding, 

.[News  -rrom  New  Jersey  chemicals  on  the  farm,  Christmas 
“Holding  Our  Market  With  a  tr?e  tarming>  cloud  reading,  elec- 
Good  Egg”  was  the  theme  of  the  tricity,  ^re  prevention,  frozen  food 
annual  Egg  Quality  Institute  spon-  storaSe-  fruit  gardening,  fuel  from 
sored  cooperatively  by  the  Fleming-  woodlands,  gestation  table,  home 
ton  Auction  Assn.,  the  Hunterdon  decorating,  hunting,  farm  building, 
County  Poultry  Assn,  and  the  Ex-  cooling  equipment,  poisonous 

tension  Service.  The  feature  was  a  Pianr*-S’  recipes,  silage  cap,  tire  care, 
panel  discussion  with  auction  repre-  tractor  tire  development,  and  weights 
sentatives  telling  the  producer  what  ar^  measures-  The  book  is  available 
the  buyer  wanted  and  the  short-  without  charge  upon  request  to  The 
comings  of  eggs  delivered  at  the  B'  F-  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Auction,  and  producers  who  gave 

their  experiences  in  producing  a  top  Forage  Circular  —  A  new  12-page 
quality  egg.  “The  buyer  wants  a  high  color  booklet  featuring  the  Gehl 
yield  of  eggs  which  he  can  carton  for  Forage  Harvester  and  a  circular 
tiie  consumer  trade,”  Auction  Master  describing  the  company’s  new  wagon 
Clayton  Stains  told  the  producers,  unloader  are  now  available  from 
Oftentimes  producers’  offerings  fall  Gehl  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company, 
down  in  quality  because  of  a  high  West  Bend,  Wise.  Both  cap  be  ob- 
percentagc  of  cracks,  poor  cleaning  tained,  without  charge,  by  writing' 
ana  holding  eggs  under  unfavorable  direct  to  the  company. 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted 

teed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  May  23, 

1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$56.50 

$61.50 

$60.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .  . 

.  .  67.50 

60.50 

67.00 

65.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 

64.50 

69.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

. ..  81.75 

83.00 

80.00 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.  . 

.  .  84.60 

74.50 

77.00 

79.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.  .  88.67 

86.36 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.... 

.  .  65.56 

63.20 

65.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  62.00 

59.50 

62.50 

63.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

62.25 

65.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  58.85 

55.00 

59.50 

57.75 
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Capon  Costs  and  Marketing 

Please  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
cost  of  items  in  the  raising  of  capons 
under  present  conditions  and  the 
principal  considerations  relative  to 
their  production  on  a  commercial 
scale.  c.  f.  W. 

Under  present  conditions,  one  will 
need  to  spend  about  $2.34  a  bird  to 
raise  a  capon — counting  the  purchase 
of  chicks,  caponizing,  brooding  costs 
and  feed  up  to  the  age  of  eight 
months  (average  weight  eight 
pounds).  The  costs  without  labor 
would  be  distributed  about  as 
follows: 

Price  of  heavy  breed  cockerel  chick..  $.15 

Cost  of  brooding . 05 

Cost  of  caponizing . .  -05 

Feed  consumed : 

5  lbs.  starter  mash  $4.50  cwt . 225 

15  lbs.  growing  mash  $4.00  cwt . 60 

15  lbs.  mixed  grain  $3.50  cwt . 525 

15  lbs.  corn  and  wheat 

(half  and  half)  $3.50  cwt. .  .525 

$2,125 

Plus  10  per  cent  for  losses . 212 

Net  cash  cost  per  capon  reared .  $2,337 

Plymouth  Rock  chickens  usually 
make  the  most  profitable  capons. 
Crossbred  chicks  make  a  rapid,  early 
growth,  desirable  for  broilers  or  fry¬ 
ing  chickens,  but  this  it  not  necessary 
for  capons.  Mortality  and  disease 
problems  will  be  as  prevalent  as  with 
other  lines  of  poultry,  but  they  are 
usually  a  little  easier  to  control  be¬ 
cause  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  capon 
production.  The  birds  will,  need  to  be 
inoculated  for  Newcastle  disease,  fowl 
pox  and  usually  laryngotracheitis. 

I  would  plan  on  using  a  range  for 
capons  just  as  long  as  weather  con¬ 
ditions  permit.  Eventually  you  will 
need  building  space  to  keep  them 
confined,  so  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  rather  large  brooder  houses, 
perhaps  14x14  feet  in  size,  that  could 
be  moved  by  tractor,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  range  buildings  in  Summer  and 
confinement  quarters  in  Winter.  Such 
a  building  would  accommodate  60  to 
70  birds  at  maturity. 

The  best  market  months  for  the 
sale  of  capons  are  March  and  April 
but,  to  provide  capons  for  that  mar¬ 
ket,  one  must  keep  them  through  the 
coldest  Winter  months,  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  next  best  month  to  sell 
them  is  in  December.  Prices  in  Janu¬ 
ary  generally  are  not  so  good  nor  do 
capons  demand  exceptionally  high 
prices  at  other  seasons.  The  Jewish 
holiday  trade  wants  capons  and  is 
responsible  for  the  high  prices  in  the 
months  mentioned.  The  New  York 
market  generally  pays  the  best  price 
for  capons,  although  these  prices  are 
reflected  on  nearby  auctions. 

Almost  half  of  the  total  ration  fed 
to  capons  can  be  corn  and,  where 
the  soil  is  suitable  for  corn,  it  is  good 
practice  to  raise  some.  Capons 
brought  around  60  cents  a  pound  in 
early  April  of  this  year  and  50  cents 
a  pound  last  December.  The  best 
prices  are  realized  from  those 
weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds,  which 
means  a  gross  return  of  from  four 
to  five  dollars  a  bird.  The  rearing 
cost  this  past  year  approximated 
$2.50  a  bird,  which  left  a  margin  of 
about  $2.00. 

A  poultry  farm  devoted  exclusively 
to  capon  production  would  have  to 
operate  on  a  rather  large  scale,  and 
would  also  have  to  be  based  upon  a 
continual  market  outlet,  not  just  a 
seasonal  crop.  If  one  unloaded  too 
many  capons  on  the  market  at  a 
particular  time,  the  high  prices 
would  probably  not  hold.  Scarcity 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
fairly  good  prices  in  recent  years. 
With  a  good  steady  market  at  about 
40  cent  a  pound,  allowing  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  bird,  I 
think  one  could  safely  embark  on 
capon  production,  with  hatches  about 
every  other  month  from  March 
through  November.  As  each  hatch 
approached  maturity,  the  heaviest 
birds  should  be  sold  first,  the  entire 
hatch  being  sold  out  over  a  period 
of  eight  weeks.  If  frozen  capons 
could  be  sold  through  an  established 
trade,  the  rearing  could  be  done  with 
one  hatch,  probably  May,  and  the 
birds  sold  out  gradually.  In  the  long 
run,  the  selling  end  will  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  rearing.  Even 
the  auction  markets  are  no  guarantee 
of  a  high  price,  as  there  is  consider¬ 
able  fluctuation  from  day  to  day  de¬ 
pending  on  the  supply  available. 


About  Guinea  Fowl 

Anyone  who  eats  roasted  young 
guinea  fowl  for  the  first  time  is  li¬ 
able  to  exclaim:  “Umm,  tastes  like 
lurkey.  A-h-h,  perhaps  it  tastes  more 
like  pheasant.  O-h-h,  I  don’t  know 


just  what  ...”  But  he  goes  on  eat¬ 
ing  and  tasting,  deciding  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  flavor  is  delicious.  This 
does  not  hold  true  of  old  guinea 
fowls,  however.  One  of  our  custom¬ 
ers,  when  we  started  raising  these 
birds,  warned  me  never  to  try  cook¬ 
ing  an  old  bird.  I  thought  that  was 
all  nonsense,  so  I  proceeded  to  cook 
an  old  guinea  hen,  thinking  fricassee 
was  the  proper  way  as  with  old  hens 
of  any  sort.  I  boiled  it  with  every¬ 
thing  I  could  think  of  for  tender¬ 
izing,  but  it  came  out  with  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  old  leather,  and  just  about 
as  tasty. 

We  not  only  like  guineas  best  of 
any  fowl  to  eat,  but  find  them  the 
most  economical  to  raise  and  the 
most  interesting.  All  Summer  long 
they  wander  through  the  fields,  pick¬ 
ing  seeds  and  bugs,  seldom  coming 
to  the  house  for  grain  although,  if 
they  are  about,  I  throw  a  little  to 
them  in  the  evening.  They  do  not 
molest  the  garden;  in  fact,  one  year 
when  we  didn’t  raise  them,  the  bugs 
and  worms  seemed  much  more 
prevalent.  Guineas  usually  roost  in 
the  trees  near  the  house  in  warm 
weather.  Night  or  day  if  a  stranger 
approaches,  the  hens  set  up  their 
warning  “Buckwheat!  Buckwheat!” 
and  the  males  their  shrill  “E-e-k! 
E-e-k!”  They  also  cry  out  when  a 
storm  is  approaching,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  good  weather  vanes. 

Guinea  hens  raise  large  broods  of 
25  or  more.  The  keets  are  beautiful 
tiny  birds  with  bright  orange  beaks 
and  feet.  The  male  birds  takes  a  great 
interest  in  his  family,  helping  to 
hatch  the  eggs  and  hovering  the  little 
ones.  In  fact,  the  family  stays  close 
together  all  Summer,  even  until  the 
hen  starts  laying  again.  The  grown 
young  sometimes  wait  at  the  nest  for 
her  to  lay  and  start  out  again.  If  the 
mother  is  accidentally  killed,  the 
young  ones  cry  ior  days.  This  hap¬ 
pened  once  when  the  red  hen  that 
raised  them  was  struck  by  a  car.  I 
heard  their  outcry  and  found  them 
gathered  about  the  dead  hen.  I 
carried  the  hen  back  of  the  house  and 
the  little  guineas  followed,  huddling 
in  a  mourning  group.  I  gave  them 
some  grain  to  try  to  distract  their 
attention.  In  a  few  days  they  came 
to  look  for  the  grain  and  seemed  to 
adopt  me  as  their  foster  mother.  They 
were  much  tamer  than  any  other 
guineas  we  ever  had. 

Since  guineas  are  very  shy,  they 
will  try  your  patience  at  the  onset 
of  cold  weather  to  get  them  housed 
even  though  they  are  half  frozen. 
Usually  I  lay  a  trail  of  corn  to  the 
henhouse  door  and  have  a  string  or 
some  other  means  of  closing  the  door 
without  my  approaching  it.  I  find 
that,  as  soon  as  I  get  near,  their 
watchman  gives  a  warning  sound  and 
they  all  slip  away. 

These  birds  usually  dress  about 
two  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  the  Fall. 
We  alvlays  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  any  guineas  we  could  spare  at  a 
very  favorable  price.  The  trouble  has 
been  in  finding  some  to  spare. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  b.  g. 


Meat  for  Ducks 

Do  ducks  need  to  be  fed  fresh 
meat,  or  is  dried  meat  and  fish  meal 
sufficient  for  their  animal  protein 
needs?  '  f.  l.  w. 

Ducks  need  not  be  fed  fresh  meat, 
but  they  do  require  protein  for  their 
maintenance  and  health.  Either  dried 
meat  or  dried  fish  meal  found  in 
commercial  duck  rations  furnish  this 
necessary  protein. 


Wild  geese  usually  mate  for  life. 
These  domesticated  Canadian  honkers 
are  nesting  on  the  Dunrovin  Goose 
Farm,  Zionsville,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 


SUNNYBROOK 


Baby  Chick 
Prices 


Reduced  !  ! 

Because  of  the  late  season, 
we  have  lowered  our  baby 
chick  prices.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  new  low 
price  for  these  highest 
quality  chicks.  We  have 
them  in  all  the  popular 
breeds.  They  will  be  sell¬ 
ing  fast  at  this  new  low 
price,  so  you  better  wire 
or  phone  or  write  us  today. 


STARTED  PULLETS  CAPONS 


Our  prices  on  Started 
Pullets  are  lower  than  it 
would  cost  you  to  raise 
them.  You  see,  we  have 
skilled  labor  and  the  best 
of  equipment.  Then  too, 
our  feed  costs  are  lower 
because  we  buy  by  the  car¬ 
load.  We  have  them  in  all 
the  popular  breeds,  4-6-8- 
12-16  weeks  old  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  We  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 


Our  4  week  old  Capons 
cost  less  than  day  old 
turkey  poults.  They  are 
past  the  danger  point  for 
losses  and  bring  highest 
premium  poultry  prices. 
Many  turkey  growers  are 
now  going  into  Capons. 
They  are  money  makers. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Write  us  today. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway 
Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound  — 
100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1950  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  —  Owner-Manager 

BOX  2, _ PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


WHITLOCK 

BABY  $-1  r  A  A  Per 
CHICKS  JLtKvU  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

|  Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


JOSEPH 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAN 

u  SONS,  Inc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


This  “Ideal  Ameri¬ 
can  Breed”  has 
proven  more  profit¬ 
able  for  both  eggs 
and  meat.  Chicks 
are  healthy,  quick 
growing,  fast  feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Order  your  Featherland  White  Rock 
Chicks  soon.  Full  details  in  our  free 
folder — write  today. 

%atkeh&md  /fetor-*’™. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAX,  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
Promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c  and  $1.20;  larger 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Our  Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

OT  ¥  ¥  C  Poultry  Yards 
TT  Li  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1  1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 

■■■■■HEBBBEaBniHr' 


The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leg.  Pits.,  N.  Hamps.,  W.  Rox,  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  KEETS,  DAY-OLD 

From  our  famous  breeding  flock  (both  1st  and  2nd 
prizes.  Boston  Show).  Order  NOW  for  immediate 
delivery.  25-$l2.50;  50-$20.00;  I00-$35.00. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM.  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut 


CHI  I*  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
31**4  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  Bouse.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


)  Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 

/  ■—  BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  « 
■g  FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg 
gg  money  with  chicks  that  are 
'j  gg  Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound.  •  j 

{  SHall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc 

!■,  SS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  jj 
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Carbozite  Protective  Coatings,  92  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y 

FREE  SAMPLES  in  color  of  your  choice.  Check  one  in  each. 

“M”  series  for  the  home  “W”  series  for  farm  buildings 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Ivory  M-l 
Cream  M-2 
Buff 
Grey 
White 


M-3 

M-4 

M-6 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Red  W-l 
Green  W-2 
Grey  W-3 
Buff  W-4 
White  W-5 ' 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 


Send  coupon  immediately  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  and  descriptive 
literature. 


CARBOZITE 


EXTERIOR  PAINTS 


For  the  first  time  in  rurol  areas  we  offer 
you  2  FREE  SAMPLES  of  Carbozite  ex¬ 
terior  paints  containing  Wurtzilite. 
WURZILITE  is  a  natural  mineral  rub¬ 
ber  that  offers  extra  added  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  effects  of  water, 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  acids  and 
alkalies.  Compare'  these  out¬ 
standing  paints  with  any  you 
have  used  in  the  past. 

CARBOZITE  PRODUCTS 

are  now  being  used  by 
railroads,automotive  and 
chemical  companies, 
government  agencies,  and 
other  leading  industrial  concerns. 

'arbozife  paints  are  available  in  the  "W” 
series,  especially  prepared  for  weather 
beaten  barns  or  surfaces,  and  in  the 
“M”  series  formulated  to  give  home 
exteriors  longer  life  and  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  finish. 


m  WENE  CHICKS 

y  %t\FO»R  extra  FOR  more 
Sjllp'  EGGS  MEAT 


r/ipe  W tone's  Ebb  Ch,,ck*“r‘ 

tUUv>  to  give  you  top  production.  ASK 
about  our  White  Leghorn  pulleu  or  chicks. 

1  BR01 LBRS  pRoiiTs 

1  Write  for  facts  on  Wene’a 
|  money -making  broiler  atraina. 

umT  Our  Meat  Breeders  are  selected 

MEAT  for  fast  growth,  quick  feathering. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired  Pullets  from 
:  Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Matings. 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Send  POSTCARD  for  FREE  Folder 
and  Price  list  •  Write  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  F6  VINILAND,  N.  J. 

DUAL  PURPOSE  £b£S£’» 

GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  Method. 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
GRAYBILL’S  SPECIAL  MATING  100  100  100 

AAA  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $24.00  $2.00 
AAA  Br.  Cross  &  Tied  Rock  Cross.  14.00  22  00  10.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  14.00  22.00  10.00 

AAA  White  Rocks .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  lit. 
4  wk,  OLD  WH.  LEG.  PLTS.  $45-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


C/v&U&v  YaMe*]  Chwc  | 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY  1 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Red- 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  0  weeks  old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chaster  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  pa. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

THREE  WEEKS  AND  UP 

In  these  2  Profitable  Egg- 
Breeds:— White  Leghorns  and 
Minorca-Leghom  Cross.  Floor 
Raised.  Reserve  Tours  Now! 
U.S.  Approved-Puliorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Stock.  Free  Catalog 
and  Prices. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R.  Zeeland,  Michigan 


CBSSfS, 


(WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  Folder.  244  WARREN  STREET 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HELM'S  Eqqjjne  CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  Healthy  U.S.  Pullorum 
Passed  Chicks.  Leading  breeds,  crossbreds.  Over 
50%  matings  headed  by  200-339  egg  ROP  sires. 
Hatching  all  year.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  today. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis.  III. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Peliman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS,  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED 
Mature  Ducks.  H.  VAN  DUYNE,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  bought  hospitalization  insurance 
for  myself  and  my  three  children 
from  an  agent  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Mutual  Casualty  Company, 
Now  they  will  not  pay  my  claim. 
The  registration  fee  was  $12.05,  with 
$6.55  to  be  paid  each  month.  The 
policy  lasped  April  25,  1949,  and  was 
reinstated  May  9,  1949.  In  October 
1949  my  two  boys  had  their  tonsils 
out  and  the  company  refuses  to  pay 
because  of  that  lapse  in  April.  The 
operations  were  performed  five 
months  and  18  days  after  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  policy,  so  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  refuse  to  pay  me. 
You  have  done  things  for  us  before 
and  I  hope  you  can  help  us  in  this. 

New  York  mrs.  j.  s. 

We  presented  this  claim  to  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Insurance 
Company.  We  received  no  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  our  letter.  Twenty- 
three  days  later  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  J.  S.  as  follows:  “I  hope. 
I  will  never  have  to  ask  for  help 
again  for  doing  something  foolish 
like  buying  this  hospitalization  from 
some  one  I  do  not  know  anything 
about.  Believe  me  I  have  learned  a 
lesson.  A  week  ago  I  received  two 
checks  from  this  insurance  company 
for  $63  each.  I  couldn’t  believe  it.  1 
have  you  to  thank  for  it,  so  I  thank 
you  again  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me.”  mrs.  j.  s. 

We  are  glad  indeed  the  adjustment 
was  made  and  that  we  had  a  hand 
in  it.  It  behooves  one  to  read  policies 
carefully  before  taking  them  out  and 
to  keep  them  in  force  by  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums.  Avoid  the  limited 
policies. 


Give  you  SUPERIOR 
Egg  and  Meat  Production 
INHERITANCE 

That’s  all  you  buy  in  baby  chicks — inheritance.  If  you 
get  good  egg  and  meat  production  inheritance,  you  get 
value.  If  you  don’t  you  get  nothing — -nothing,  that  i3. 
but  trouble,  expense,  lost  efforts,  wasted  feed. 

Want  Extra  Eggs  ?  You ■„  get  them 

if  your  chicks  inherit  high  egg  production  ability. 
I-ook  at  the  egg  records  behind  our  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
“Master-Majed”  mating  chicks  below.  Heavy  laying 
is  in  their  blood. 

Want  Better  Meat  Birds  ? 

Our  R.O.P.  Sired  “Master-Mated"  mating  chicks 
have  been  bred  up  for  meat  qualities,  too.  They 
feather  quickly,  finish  to  market-topping  plumpness, 
reach  broiler  or  fryer  size  sooner  at  less  feed  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery  chicks  have  the  inherit¬ 
ance  to  produce  better  than  average  profits  for  you.  Our 
strains  for  22  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Breeding  birds 
Pennsylvania— U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed.  For  9 
years  we  have  been  using  Record  of  Performance  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  high  production  inheritance. 

This  year’s  addition : 
4,805  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 
with  dams’  records  as  follows: 

White  LEGHORNS,  251  to  340  eggs;  NEW  HAMP- 
SIRES,  200  to  301  eggs;  WHITE  ROCKS.  225  to  308 
eggs;  BARRED  ROCKS.  200  to  330  eggs;  R.  I.  REDS, 
272  to  326  eggs.  Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross).  200  to  301  eggs; 
eggs;  ROCK-HAMPS  (Barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
200  to  330  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breeders  in  each 
of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leghorns,  67.8%; 
New  Hampshires.  45.7%;  White  Rocks,  13.8% :  Barred 
Rocks,  57.9%;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  23.6%;  Hamp-Rock 
(Sex-Linked  Cross).  39.5%;  Rock-Hamp  (Barred 
Cross),  34.3%. 


I  have  received  a  card  from  House¬ 
wives  Enterprises,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
saying  they  want  me  to  make  baby 
bibs  for  them  at  $3.00  a  dozen.  They 
request  $1.00  for  sample  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  This  dollar  will  be  refunded 
after  the  first  dozen  are  made.  Are 
they  O.K.?  mrs.  l.  g. 

This  appears  to  be  a  work-at-home 
scheme  and  we  understand  is 
sponsored  by  Carl  M.  Williams.  We 
also  understand  that  for  the  $1.00  a 
sample  baby  garment  is  sent.  The 
promised  payment  of  $3.00  for  the 
first  order  is  based  on  the  company’s 
approval  of  the  work.  Many  com¬ 
plain  that  they  have  waited  two 
months  for  their  sample  after  send¬ 
ing  the  dollar  and  being  put  on  the 
registration  list.  That  is  too  long  a 
wait  and  we  believe  they  should  de¬ 
mand  return  of  their  $1.00  regis¬ 
tration  fee.  The  worker  must  furnish 
the  material  to  make  the  garments, 
and  the  Housewives  Enterprises 
agree  to  buy  the  first  dozen  at  $3.00 
only  if  the  work  is  approved.  We 
understand  these  accepted  garments 
are  used  to  send  to  others  who 
answer  the  advertisement,  so  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  seems  that  when  Mr. 
Williams  buys  them  for  $3.00  a 
dozen  he  sells  them  for  $12.00.  We 
cannot  recommend  the  plan. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  playing 
on  sympathies  and  it  should  be 
stopped.  Our  old  friend  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  always  comes  through. 
From  its  pages  have  come  many 
friends.  My  Mrs.  Pritchett,  whose 
pecans  I  buy;  our  Mr.  Jackson,  whose 
citrus  fruits  keep  us  well;  the  apple 
man  in  New  York  State.  We  thank 
you  for  a  very  helpful  fine  paper. 

New  Jersey  I.  t.  y. 

The  “sympathy”  reference  applies 
to  a  young  man  who  sold  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  magazine  in  June  1948 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  a  “veteran.” 
No  magazine  was  received.  No  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  to  requests  for 
either  the  paper  or  a  refund  of  the 
$4.00.  In  the  meantime  the  paper  had 
merged  with  another  publication 
and  records  were  incomplete.  Ad¬ 
justment  was  finally  arrived  at  by 
allowing  additional  time  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  another  magazine.  The 
substitution  was  not  satisfactory,  but 
it  was  all  that  could  be  done.  The 
new  publishers  were  operating  under 
difficulties  in  not  having  full  records. 


FREE  CATALOG  explains  tha  inheritance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  chicks — how  all  the  profit  factors  are 
put  into  the  bloodlines. 

LOW  PRICES  for  chicks  that  pay  bigger  returns  from 
your  feed  and  labor.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Prices  Very  Reasonable 

All  Breeding  Flocks  Maryland 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed 

BRAMBLE 
POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

mr*  Hatches  Every  Week 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

ON  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hamilton  Strain  BB  Bronze — Large  BB  type  White  Hol¬ 
lands — USDA  Beltsville  Small  Whites.  Sexed  Poults 
in  all  breeds.  Quick  service  and  low  price.  Buy 
from  Michigan's  Largest  Hatchery.  A  postcard  brings 
full  information.  .  „  . 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  dozen.  Express  collect. 
Baby  Boef  Bronze  ~and  Family  size. 

Beltsvi lie’s  Healthy  Fast  Growing  Stock. 

0.  V.  DOELL.  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKINS 
Genuine  Meat  Type 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  Barker,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 

nt  Pekins  $28.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00-100; 
vn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $26.00-100; 
ite  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2c  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

TTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 

land  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  are  money 
ters.  6*4  pounds  in  9  weeks.  Extra  fine  quality, 
died  from  select  breeders.  AAA  Mating — 25-$8.95; 
for  $14.95;  100  for  $27.95.  Order  direct  from  this 
FREE  duck  raisers  guide.  Write — 

DEWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


GEESE  —  DUCKS;  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babie3  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR. 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


Goslings;  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
&  Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request. 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 


DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  FREE  LIST. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  NEW  YORK 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN— DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED. 

EGGS.  DELIVERY  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT.  PA. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  1MPER1 AL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease,  nave  white  meat. 
Ready  to  cat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

|  Kate  of  advertising  in  thlB  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  eacb  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  live  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M  | 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELF  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic.  N.  Y. _ . 

MACHINE  milkers;  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.. 

750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N,  J. _ . 

LAD  wanted,  small  dairy  farm:  good  home.  State 
wages  and  references.  BOX  3501,  Kural  New- 

Yorker; _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
'operators  wanted.  .Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay. 
Furnished  apartments  available  for  married  men 
with  one  or  two  children.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Inc  ,  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  telephone  Franklin  410 

or  1122.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm.  Year 

round  job.  State  wages.  I>.  N.  Bervy,  East 

Chatham,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

MARRIED  veteran  qualified  for  on-job-training  for 
farm  job.  Give  references.  BOX  3506,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  care  for  boy  six  years ;  business  couple,  nice 

home.  $50  month.  Mrs.  Phillips,  8936  Springfield 

Bird.,  Queens  Village,  N.  V. _  _ 

COOKS,  couples,  cook-houseworkers,  waitress-maids. 
Help  all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great 

Barrington.  Mass. _ _ 

MAN  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  qualified  for  G.I. 

training.  Start  $80,  room  and  board.  T.  Demiq^ 
Hunter,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEWOKKEK,  cook,  practical  nurse.  Keep  house 

and  care  for  elderly  gentleman.  Son  going  to  busi¬ 
ness.  One  family  house.  $60  per  month.  Peter  Engel, 

4602  193rd  St.,  Flushing,  X.  Y, _ 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer  with  help  to  operate  50 
cow,  200  acre  farm  in  North  Jersey  on  wage-share 
basis.  Good  references.  BOX  3508,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  or  woman  for  general  farming.  Hand 
milking,  also  machine.  No  smoking.  Good  home. 
Klicr,  Cincinnatus,  Cortland  County,  New  York. 

Girl  or  woman,  reliable,  clean,  light  housework:  two 

adults,  baby  expected  September;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  beautiful  home.  Newman's,  Box  525. 
Liberty,  N.»  Y, _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  able  to  milk  two  cows,  assist  with 

small  vegetable  garden,  general  chores.  Steady, 
year  round.  Superior  living  quarters.  $125  and  room 
and  board.  References  required.  If  you  are  in  New 
York  City  phone  Oregon  9-1207.  If  more  convenient 
phone  Ossining  2-0963J  or  write  BOX  11,  Kitchawan, 
New  York. _ _ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  woman  desirous  of  good  home 

in  the  country  with  small  family.  Light  cooking 
and  light  housework.  Write  or  telephone.  Mrs  Doris 
Stark,  Main  St.,  Nanuei,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  two  adults.  Lovely  home.  No 

laundry.  Prefer  one  under  40,  without  ties,  who 
likes  traveling.  Salary.  May  consider  child.  BOX 
3523,  Kural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  home,  reasonable  wages. 

BOX  3532,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  single  man  on  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  Give  age,  experience,  references,  wages. 
F.  Miller,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn- _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple  for  work  at  summer  cottage 

on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  June  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Woman  cook  and  do  general  housework; 
u.hn  to  cut  lawn  and  drive  car.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Hex  344.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  man  on  farm.  Must  have 
good  health  and  character  and  be  a  good  plain  cook 
and  trustworthy  and  capable.  No  objection  to  children. 
Write  full  particulars  BOX  3533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  RLE  and  w  illing  male  or  female  helper  for 

summer  work  on  smaller  Connecticut  dairy  farm. 
Give  details  of  self.  BOX  3534,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly.  Two  adults;  small  bunga¬ 
low;  suburbs.  Own  room,  radio,  good  home,  ex¬ 
change  light  housekeeping  services.  Small  salary. 
220  Westchester  Ave,,  Thornwood,  N,  Y. _ 

ENERGETIC  couple  who  like  the  woods  June,  July, 
August,  September,  upkeep  of  private  camp;  sturdy, 
capable,  cheerful  help  required  in  return  for  cabin 
and  board.  Woman  to  help  with  cooking,  dishes, 
laundry  (electric  washer),  cleaning.  Time  off  to  fish. 
Wages  $125-$150  per  month  depending  on  ability. 
References.  Reply  General  A.  V.  Arnold,  Cranberry 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  familiar  with  or  experienced  in 
making  wood  excelsior;  steady  position  in  New 
York  State.  Address  full  particulars  to  BOX  3536, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  man  on  genera]  farm.  No  milking.  Room  and 
board.  State  wages.  BOX  3537,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Mother's  helper  for  summer  on  Long 

Island,  own  room,  beach  privileges  every  day.  tele¬ 
vision,  good  home  with  young  couple  and  children. 
Duties  will  be  light.  Room  and  board  plus  $25  per 

month.  Reply  BOX  3538,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN :  Under  50,  assist  housework  and  care  of 

children.  Country  home  six  miles  from  Syracuse. 
References  exchanged,  Mrs.  Ben  Wiles,  R.  D.  3, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Middleaged,  experienced,  woman, 
cook-housekeeper;  man,  gardener,  handyman.  Double 
room,  bath;  wages  $175  month;  year  round,  seashore 
estate,  Long  Island,  near  Southampton.  Write  full 
particulars,  references.  Box  543,  Suite  617,  1457 

Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Ern- 
ployment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  man  17,  seeks  summer  farm  work;  some 

experience.  Write  Ray  Kaczynski,  5976  57th  Rd., 
Maspeth,  New  York.  _ 

AGRICULTURIST,  many  years  experience  in  di¬ 

versified  farming,  seeks  connection,  with  owner  of 
well  established  dairy  farm.  Must  have  good  house, 
buildings,  Hat  land  for  strawberries,  sweet  corn, 
capons.  50-50  basis.  Can  invest.  BOX  3509.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wants  position  on  small  farm  or 

estate.  Care  of  lawn,  vegetables,  flower  garden. 
BOX  3510,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EDUCATED  (4  languages)  German -American  practical 

nurse,  middleaged,  seeks  position  with  social 
security  for  two  years.  Experienced  night  and 
sanitarium  cooking  nurse.  $200  month  plus  free  time  to 
write  book.  Offer  8-room  rooming  house  furniture. 
BOX  3511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY' MAN ,  experienced,  good  all*  round  me¬ 
chanic,  carpenter;  conscientious,  sober,  married,  two 
children.  Wants  permanent  positiou  with  reliable 
People.  Own  house.  BOX  3512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. 


COUPLE  as  gardener  and  caretaker ;  experienced. 

Best  references.  BOX  3562,  Rural  New-Yorker . 
CARETAKER’S  job  in  exchange  land  to  work  for 
self.  Will  rent  small  neglected  farm.  BOX  3539, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  19,  strong,  energetic,  needs  farm  work  for 
Summer.  Inexperienced.  Prefers  work  with  dairy  cows 
or  horses.  BOX  3513,  Kural  New-Yorker. _ 

CLERICAL,  male,  capable.  Hotel,  resort,  camp.  Write 
giving  details,  BOX  3514,  Rural  .New-Yorker. 
HUNGARIAN:  Recent  immigrant,  former  manager  of 
large  vineyard  Tokay  territory,  also  owned  fruit 
orchard,  wants  position  in  vineyard  or  fruit  orchard. 
Speaks  little  English;  married,  childless.  BOX  3515, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _  ! 

HIGH  school  boy,  17,  desires  summer  job  on  poultry 
farm  June  through  September.  BOX  3516,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

SOBER  man  in  thirties  wants  board  with  quiet 
couple  for  help  on  poultry  farm  and  in  household. 
BOX  3517,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER  wants  small  place,  reasonable;  summer; 

Connecticut;  convenient  transportation.  BOX  3524, 
Rural  New- Y'orker. 

HANDYMAN,  capable  elder  will  work,  (heavy  work 
excluded)  for  room  and  board  and  small  re¬ 
muneration^ _ 

WOMAN  seeks  indoor  or  outdoor  work  June  through 
October.  Experienced  fruit  picker.  Require  ac¬ 
commodations  for  12  well-behaved  cats.  BOX  3526, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EX-G.I.  applicant  for  agricultural  college  wants 
summer  work  on  modern,  well-equipped  dairy  farm. 
Can  drive  tractor  to  large  trucks.  BOX  3535.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COLLEGE  dairy  husbandry  major,  desires  summer 
position  on  dairy  farm.  New  York  State  or 
vicinity.  Available  July  1.  Write  R.  Dickhaut,  8606 
98th  St.,  Woodhaven  21,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


500  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  near 
river,  school  bus ;  modern  equipment  with  65  milk¬ 
ing  cows ;  five  houses  and  barn  all  modem.  Complete 
$75,000,  half  cash,  BOX  3126,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
BERKSHIRE,  N.  Y.  main  highway,  150  acres,  class 
four  soil,  excellent  house,  all  conveniences,  good 
farm,  52  stanchions,  tile  silo,  milk  house,  large 
storage  shed.  This  is  a  good  producing  farm  1% 
miles  from  village.  Guy  H.  Beam,  44  St.  Charles  St., 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N,  T. 
ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante.  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513, _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey, _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  buiietin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  It,  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent;  7,000  layer  poultry  farm,  efficient, 
money  maker,  mostly  new  buildings,  completely 
equipped,  11-room  house,  90  acres,  half-mile  beauti¬ 
ful  river  frontage;  suitable  bungalows;  88  miles  Geo. 
Washington  Bridge  in  Ulster  County.  $43,000, 
Battelle,  Alligerville,  N,  Y.  Phone  High  Falls  3579. 
FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.  or  Phone  Stroudsburg  3491-J-l  or  3491-J-4. 
HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yrr. ) 
Cobieskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. _ 

NEW  5-room  fully  insulated  home  in  the  beautiful 
Catskills.  All  improvements.  Chicken  house,  fruit 
trees,  garden,  four  acres  ground.  Abundant  water 
supply.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  it  stands 
$6,000  cash.  A.  Emil  Johnson,  Elka  Park,  New  York. 
BUILT  1790  completely  conditioned  49-50.  Ten 
rooms,  two  baths.  Acreage,  view.  Highway  Route  4, 
West  Canaan,  N.  H.  Location  for  family  or  guest 
house.  Near  Dartmouth  College,  H.  Dean,  owner. 

FOR  Sale:  95  acre  farm,  good  barn,  chicken  house, 

stock  and  equipment,  modern  7-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water,  new  bath.  Selling  because  of  old 
age.  For  more  information  write  to  John  Galuska, 
R.  D.  1,  Cranesville,  Pa. _ 

OTSEGO  County:  7-room  fully  furnished  picturesque 
cottage,  22  acres,  hard  road,  trout  stream,  good 
water,  electricity  available.  Less  than  $3,000.  BOX 
3433.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  Vermont  farm,  all  equipped,  100  head 

cattle,  all  machinery  good  barn,  modern  15-room 
house  on  Route  100.  Milk  checks  $1,500  to  $1,800 
monthly.  Priced  $50,000  to  settle  estate.  Write 
direct  to  family  member.  Leda,  Phenix.  Lanoue,  44 
Broad  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CULPEPER,  VA. :  315  acre  stock  farm,  nice  home, 

five  miles  out.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul- 
peper,  Virginia. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Near  State  Park  28  acres;  10  room  house, 

cabins,  ideal  for  boarders,  price  right,  half  cash. 
balance  terms,  Edward  Gianotti,  Millerton,  New  York. 

SCENIC  view,  50  acres,  ideal  for  development,  10 

room  dwelling,  improvements,  work  shop,  hennery, 
spring  water,  close  to  water  sports.  $8,500.  O.  S. 
Jansen.  W allkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N,  Y. 

MODERN  5 -room  house,  two  cottages,  garage,  busi¬ 

ness  opportunity  for  retired  people;  60  miles  New 
York.  Reduced  for  quick  sale,  death;  $20,000  BOX 
3503,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MY  best  value  in  24  years,  130  acre  poultry  farm 

of  2,700  capacity;  9-room  modern  home  with  large 
fieldstono  fireplace  in  living  room,  Kohler  sink  and 
washtub  combination  in  kitchen,  office,  storage  and 
packing  in  basement.  30-16  ABC  room  Used  for 
brooding,  gravity  fed  water  to  laying  house  and 
living  house,  laying  house  3-decker,  buildings  painted 
in  '48,  fine  location,  overlooking  Skaneateles  Lake 
Average  sales  for  6-year  period  $17,300.  The  above 
complete  $13,400  with  a  down  payment  of  $3,000 
balance,  good  terms.  2,500  layers  and  breeders  at 
extra  cost.  Sickness  reason.  Parker's  Farm  Agency 
Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

GENTLEMAN  estate;  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good  steady 

income.  Investigate.  Price  $20,000.  Mrs.  Regina, 
General  Delivery.  Terryviile,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Retail  milk  route  In  New  York  or  New 

England;  about  400  quarts.  Will  consider  farm  in 
connection  with  route.  BOX  3504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale;  Farm,  152  acres,  stock  and  tools.  Location 
good  for  summer  home  or  camp.  Joins  state  land. 
C.  II.  Zimmer,  Candor.  N.  Y. 

13  ACRES,  new  4-room  house,  sun  porch,  lights 
telephone,  garage,  hen  house;  four  miles  out- 
$4,500.  Fred  Jewett,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P,  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 
POULTRY  Farm:  We  are  auhorized  to  offer  a  most 
complete  and  efficient  plant  which,  in  the  hands  of 
an  industrious  and  experienced  business  man  or 
poultryman,  will  combine  a  nice  country  homestead 
with  an  investment.  The  property  is  situated  in 
Pepperell ;  lias  an  area  of  about  35  acres  of  land 
well  adapted  for  poultry;  two  good-looking,  con¬ 
nected  residences  in  a  beautiful  setting,  one  has  six 
rooms  and  the  other  four  rooms.  There  are  10,  one  and 
two-story  insulated  henhouses  all  having  water  and 

electricity  and  containing  57  pens.  The  henhouses 
are  well  built  and  in  good  condition  and  have  a 
total  floor  area  of  about  33.000  square  feet  and  a 
capacity  of  11.000  layers  or  30,000  broilers.  There 

is  also  a  four-car  garage,  tool-house  and  a  vegetable 
cellar.  The  property  is  now  being  operated  and  is 
ready  for  a  new  owner  to  move  in.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  call  John  C.  Kiley  &  Son,  Realtors,  45 

Bromlield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  HLTbbard  2-4860. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  store  and  gas  station,  doing  ex¬ 

cellent  profitable  business.  Located  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Gross  income  for  1949  was  $60,000. 
Selling  price  $25,000.  I  will  take  $18,000  down  and 
mortgage  balance.  Write  BOX  3507,  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 

FLORIDA  state  road  farm,  77  acres,  two  miles  city, 
%  mile  highway  frontage.  Good  grazing  and  truck 
crop  land.  Sacrifice  for  $6,750.  Harold*  Stover, 

Wauchuia,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  10  acre  hilltop.  Excellent  view  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Blue  Ridge  mountains  and  river  valley. 
Four  room  and  bath  expandable  house.  Modern,  secluded. 
$6,500,  H,  P,  Farr,  R,  D.  1,  Tunkhannock,  Penna. 

MUST  sell:  Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  270  acres 

main  highway,  near  all  facilities,  brook,  35  head 
stock,  one  team ;  beautiful  large  dwelling,  improve¬ 
ments.  Asking  only  $36,000.  Charles  Massoth, 
lverhonkson,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM:  200  acres,  mostly  level  land,  valuable  humus 

bed,  fruit  trees,  barns,  colonial  house  suitable  for 
two  families,  electricity,  running  water  in  house 
i  and  barn,  BOX  443,  Cobieskill,  _V  Y. _ 

292  ACKES  good  level  land  on  hard  road,  tillable  100, 
pasture  102,  large  barn  40x120.  silo  12x32.  Good 
14-room  house,  lights,  water,  telephone;  price  $8,500. 
Postupack,  with  Giles,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  89F22 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y  ,  _ 

94  ACRES,  good  buildings;  15  cows.  Write  to  Adam 
Carroll,  R,  3,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Large  farm.  Pasture,  hay  land;  no  stock. 

200  miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX  3518,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

LAKE  PEEKSKILL  plot  60x100  ft.,  150  ft.  from 
lake.  No  cash.  $25  monthly,  build  after  1st  pay- 

ment.  Private.  BOX  3519,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SALE:  90  acres  level  land,  27  head  cattle,  20  cows, 

two  horses,  two  tractors,  all  farm  tools,  running 
water  in  house  and  barn,  9-room  house,  bath,  furnace; 
Vi  mile  off  route  20  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  BOX 

3520,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  to  rent  with  option  to  buy;  stocked 
and'  equipped.  BOX  3521,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CATSKILL  Mountain  boarding  house,  16  rooms  and 

4-room  cottage.  Improvements.  About  10  acres. 
Must  sell  due  to  death.  Price  $14,000.  BOX  3522, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Atom  bomb  haven.  Beautiful  12-room 
modern  home,  two  baths,  seven  fireplaces,  sleeping 
porch,  basement  laundry,  spacious  lawn.  In  small 
village  250  miles  from  New  York  City.  Five  minute 
walk  to  stores,  churches  and  school.  Price  $35,000. 
P.  O.  Box  584,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM,  Sullivan  County,  Pa.  98  acres  suitable  dairy, 
poultry,  hogs,  all  crops.  Barn,  silo,  buildings.  Pond, 
two  brooks.  Oil,  gas  leases.  Good  8-room  white 
asbestos  sided  house.  Water,  gas,  electricity,  furnace, 
telephone.  $3,950,  only  $1,550  down.  Robert  Zoeiler. 
B.  D.  3,  New  Albany,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  modern  dairy  farm  in  northern 
Jersey,  highest  state  cultivation  50  acres  winter 
grain,  two  sets  buildings,  three  houses,  all  modern 
conveniences.  On  main  highway,  mile  road  frontage, 
never  failing  spring  brook,  efficient  help  to  operate. 
$50,000  gross  income  last  year.  Can  be  bought  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment.  BOX  3527,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

DISABLED  war  veteran  with  family  wants  care¬ 
takers  positon  on  estate,  or  rent  house  In  country, 
reasonable.  BOX  3528,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

RETIREMENT  farm,  110  acres,  80  acres  tractor 
tillable,  30  acres  woods  and  pasture,  two  streams, 
9-room  modern  brick  house,  modern  cow  barn,  21 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  for  grade  A  milk.  Lovely 
setting,  two  lots  from  state  highway;  all  rugs, 
Venetian  blinds,  etc.  included;  40  miles  from  Balti¬ 
more,  18  miles  from  Westminister,  Md.  Due  to 
husbands  death,  must  sell  $16,000.  Mrs.  E.  Draper, 
Littiestown,  Pa.  Rural  Route  1,  Phone  99-R-2, 
RENT  or  iease:  Dairy  firm,  Hampton,  Conn.  100 
acres,  good  land.  Large  barn,  modern  conveniences. 
BOX  3529,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

100  ACRES,  12  woodland,  near  scenic  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Large  house,  electrified,  improved  road.  Barn 
suitable  dairy-poultry  stock,  equipped  if  desired. 
John  Lummuka,  Box  97,  Franklin  Square,  N,  Y. 

MILK  route  with  new  3-ton  Mack  truck.  Farmers  to 
creamery  delivery  done  in  one-half  day  takes  in 
$600  month;  owner  has  farm  unable  to  handle;  asking 
$6,300.  Reliable  Realty,  Union  Center,  N,  Y. _ 

SULLIVAN  County,  N.  Y. :  Modern  farm  and  hotel. 

95  acres  dairy  and  poultry.  Will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  20  head  cattle  or  machinery.  23-room  hotel 
furnished.  14-room  house  with  oil  burner  and  improve- 
ments.  Bathing.  P,  O.  BOX  252,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
VALLEY  Farm:  245  acres;  good  buildings.  Equip¬ 
ment  with  tractor.  40  cows.  Large  fields.  Plowing 
all  done.  Price  $22,000.  Reasonable  terms.  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency.  Davenport.  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  Store;  Good  location.  Will  sell  with 
building  with  two  apartments  or  sell  with  just 
stock  and  equipment.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency, 
Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

HERD  and  equipment:  Complete  dairy  farm  on 
macadam  highway,  2,100  ft.  elevation;  includes  25 
milk  cows,  heifer,  bull,  tractor,  all  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment;  excellent  bungalow,  seven  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  hot  air  heat,  hardwood  floors,  nice  setting; 
cemented  barn  34x70,  41  stanchions;  silo;  poultry 

house;  other  buildings;  100  acres,  50  fertile  loam, 
family  fruit;  '49  income  $8,000.  Full  price  $15,500. 
No.  E-6912.  West's,  Paul  J.  Slick,  633  Railroad  St., 
Box  668,  Forest  City,  Pa,  1950  catalog  free. _ 

213  ACRES:  Stock,  equipment.  Productive  dairy- 
general  farm  on  macadam  highway.  '49  income 
$7,000;  Includes  $7,500  worth  stock  and  equipment. 
22  head  cattle,  tractor,  etc. ;  attractive  home,  eight 
rooms,  bath,  oil  heat,  harwood  floors,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  shaded  lawn;  new  barn  34x60,  20  stanchions, 
20  ties,  cemented;  2-car  garage;  poultry  house:  new 
cow  barn  20x78;  213  acres,  150  tillable,  family  fruit. 
Full  price  $19,000.  No.  C-8435.  West’s,  J.  Kelso, 
So.  Lake  St.,  Rt.  19,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  1950  catalog 
free.  _ _ 

WANTED:  N.  Y. — N.  J.  monthly  income  farm: 

heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where  kennels 
permitted.  BOX  3138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 
PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont,  _ 

CHERRIES:  Sweet,  sour,  sprayed,  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing,  tree  ripened.  Drop  postal  with  name,  address. 
We  notify  when  ripe.  Cold  Springs  Farm,  Valois, 
New  York, _ 

HONEY:  Liquid  or  crystallized.  60-pound  can  clover 
$8.50;  buckwheat  $6.00.  Two  cans  clover  $16;  buck¬ 
wheat  $11.  All  F.  O.  B.  Wm.  H.  Wolford,  Schoharie. 
New  York. _ 

HONEY;  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W,  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms. 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can. 

Clover  autumn  flowers,  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G. 
Burtis,  Marietta.  N,  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.75;  mixed 

$4.75.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 
Walsingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida. _ 

HONEY :  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 
on  180  pounds.  Wixson's  Honey.  Dundee,  New  York. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3  75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

ORDER  your  1950  maple  syrup  and  sugar  now. 

Excellent  flavor  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
K.  D.  Kennett,  Montgomery  Center.  Vermont. _ 

PURE  Vermont  male  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal.  ; 

clover  honey.  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar, 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  No  C,  O.  D.  please. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  Lavern 

Depew,  Auburn,  New  York, _ 

HONEY :  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York’s  finest 

flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound 
can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

NORTH  Country  clover  honey.  Kindly  book  your 

order.  We  will  pack  from  the  new  crop  5-lb.  pails 
only  for  orders  received  now.  St.  Lawrence  River 
Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y, _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A  $5.50  gallon. 

half  gallon  $2.95;  soft  sugar  five  pound  pail  $4.50. 
Maple  Lane  Farm,  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
BLACK  walnut  meats;  Pound  $1.60;  two  pounds  $3.15; 

five  pounds  $7.50.  Hickory  nut  and  butternut  meats 
$l.o0  pound.  Prepaid.  R,  L.  Harman,  Welisville.  Pa, 

1950  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  Grade  A,  $5.00.  Soft 

sugar  five  pounds  $4.75.  Postpaid  third  zone. 
Arrnand  Desautels,  Shoreham,  Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  White,  five  pounds  $1.35;  dark,  $1.10.  Post- 
paid  third  zone.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $2,75  bushel  not  prepaid,  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


PLEASANT  home  and  board  for  men;  $12  50  weekly 

Television.  BOX  296,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 

MAN  wants  permanent  board  on  farm.  BOX  3505, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boarders  oil  farm.  Good  wholesome 
country  food.  Restful  surroundings  in  Catskills 
Reasonable  rates.  Write  for  information.  William 
Coe,  R.  F.  D,,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  for  gentlemen,  also  nursing  care.  *  Permanent 

people  prefered.  Write  Box  471,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


VACATION  at  country  home.  Comfortable  beds.  Home 

cooked  food.  Write  for  information.  Guy  Judkins 
Turner  Center,  Maine. 


BOARDERS:  Excellent  meals,  modern  home  $30 
week.  Melody  Farm,  Jackson,  Pa.  Susquehanna  Co. 


‘"WHERE  chicken  is  king.”  Ye  Olde  Happy  Acres 

Guest  Farm.  Route  55.  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


WILL  board  mother,  two  children.  Village  home  with 

bath,  BOX  415,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

WANTED : 


-  Gentleman  boarder.  Private 

home.  BOX  3530.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


country 

FARM  board  wanted,  two  adults.  Particulars.  BOX 
3531,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board  near  beautiful  Lake  Sebago.  .<15 

weekly.  Mrs,  David  Jones.  Gorham,  Maine. 

BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm  near  lake.  Mrs  Adelaide 
Rupp,  Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


A  PLEASANT  loom,  good  board;  historical  part  of 

the  country  Reasonable.  Mrs.  A.  Hamm,  Edmes- 
ton.  New  York. 


WANTED:  Boarders.  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

living;  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Adults  $20  • 
couple  $35,  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 
COUNTRY  board  wanted  by  Jewish  famly.  parents 
and  boys  6-9.  July  22-Aug.  12.  Any  kind  of  cook- 
xng.  Barkow,  1747  E.  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Broken  stone,  also  cut  flag  stone.  P 
Bartle,  Yulan,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER  second  hand:  375  3"x8"xl0';  200  3"xl2"xl2'- 
70  6”x6"xl6'.  A.  P.  Lewis,  P.  O.  Box  152.  Closter' 
N.  J.  or  Closter  5-0934W. 


FOR  Sale:  Nearly  new  Royal  20  Bean  sprayer  on 

rubber.  Power  take  bff.  500  gallon  steel  tank. 
Lsed  two  short  seasons.  Complete  equipment  Perfect 
condition.  Cost  $1,300;  sell  $650  cash.  Also  Niagara 
Duster,  New-Way  engine,  mounted  on  four  steel 
wheels.  Good  condition.  Sell  $75.  Also  one  Tuseott 
Grader,  three_  sizing  units,  capacity  50  bushels.  Fair 
condition.  $75.  Lord  Bros.,  Dover,  Delaware  Tele- 
phone  Dover  3531. 


SAW  mill:  No.  1  Lane,  48  in.  blade,  cable  feed  18 
ft.  carriage,  good  working  order;  $450.  W  Meiers 
Brookfield,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  business  couple,  energetic  and 
adaptable,  have  up  to  $5,000  as  down  payment  for 
purchase  of  modest  but  secure  country  business.  Con¬ 
dition  would  be  that  we  work  in  business  during  a 
training  and  testing  period,  seller  to  provide  room 
and  board  only.  P.  O.  BOX  216,  Port  Washington, 
New  York. 


^>Al  LACK  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians 

two  pounds  $3.50;  three  pounds  $4.50,  queens  in 
eluded.  Customers  report  up  to  17  supers  of  coml 
noney  per  eolony  m  1949.  None  C.O.D.  Conne 
Apiaries,  Stockton.  N.  J, _ 

TRY  our  popular  northern  red  hearted  cedar  poles 

bam  construction.  Reasonably  priced.  Delivery 
F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


P1 NEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00.  all  colors.  Luneheori 
sets  $2.50;  doilies  in  colors  $4.00;  pillow  cases, 
gifts.  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont, _ 

WANTED:  Eight  or  ten  can  milk  cooler  in  good 

condition.  M.  S.  Mackey,  Medusa,  N,  Y. 

CROCHETED  Dutch  Gal  potholders  stand  up  like 

dells,  yellow  braids,  blue  eyes;  $1.25  pair-  any 
color.  Crocheted  Mammies  potholders  stand  up  ’$1  25 
oair;  any  color.  Mrs.  Katliryne  Quick,  15  Edmond  St., 
Stratford,  Conn. 

p<iR,  Sa}?:  Oliver  Pickup  wire  baler  with  automatic 
hydraulic  threader  for  pickup  or  stationary  baling 
Sacrifice.  Lester  H.  Hensel.  500  Pleasant  Ave 
Hamburg,  N.  T.  ” 

McCORMICK-DEEltlNG  equipment:  One  two-row 

power  lift  corn  planter  No.  110  for  H  or  M  tractor, 
$125.  One  power  corn  sheller  with  cleaning  fan,  sack¬ 
ing  elevator,  and  cob  stacker,  $125.  One  dump  rake 
either  tractor  or  team,  $25.  Write  or  telephone, 
August  Tams,  Maple  Springs  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  74143. 


CASE Model  F2  combine  bought  1948  but  never 
used.  Motor  attachment  available.  At  great  saving 
or  would  trade  for  cattle  or  hay.  Milton  Richardson 
A  e<t  Brookfield,  Mass. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SAM  TAKES  THE  CENSUS 


The  Census  of  1850 — just  8  years  after  our  business 
was  founded — was  the  first  to  include  any  worth¬ 
while  agricultural  statistics.  It  showed  that  85%  of 
all  Americans  lived  on  farms  and  there  were  4.87 
acres  of  improved  farm  land  to  feed  each  American. 

Today,  it  is  estimated  that  only  19%  of  Americans 


live  on  farms  and  there  are  only  3  acres  to  feed  each' 
person— YET  WE  ARE  BETTER  FED  BECAUSE 
WE  PRODUCE  BETTER.  Labor-saving  machinery 
— agricultural  research — increased  livestock  produc¬ 
tion — better  animal  feeds — have  made  us  the  BEST- 
FED  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  1950  Census  will  point  the  way  to  further  advancement  but  meanwhile— 


TAKE  YOU*  OWN  CENSUS 


Egg  records  and  milk  production  charts  show  the 
trend  on  YOUR  FARM.  We’ll  supply  the  charts — 
you  keep  the  records.  Many  leading  farmers  say  their 
egg,  milk  and  meat  records  are  best  when  they  use 


Red  Rose  Poultry  and  Dairy  Feeds — have  you  tried 
these  quality  feeds  on  your  farm?  See  your  Eshelman 
Red  Rose  Distributor  today,  or  SEND  THE  COUPON 
— let  your  census  be  your  guide. 


_ f  IMPORTANT' 

Send  coupon  to 


JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS 
Dept.  1 0,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Please  send  FREE  record  charts  for 

□Poultry  □  Dairy  □  Broilers 

(Check  the  ones  you  wish) 


Your  name 
R.F.D.  or  Street. 
City  and  State .  . 


«  ^  <t  *  * 


POULTRY  FEED 
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Samuel  Johnson  — 

Experiment  Station  Founder 


By  George  A .  Haven 


hundred  years  ago,  a  spare 
young  man  with  heavy  glasses 
and  a  studious  appearance, 
was  teaching  school.  He  was  19 
years  old  but  that  fact  he  kept 
to  himself.  To  the  70  boys  of 
Flushing  Institute,  he  was  Mr.  Johnson. 

Samuel  William  Johnson  had  come  from 
upstate  New  York  where  he  had  attended  the 
Lowville  Academy.  While  there  he  studied 
chemistry  under  David  Mayhew.  Professor 
Mayhew  must  have  been  an  inspiring  teacher, 
for  it  was  while  Johnson  was  a  student  there 
that  he  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study 
of  chemistry. 

Johnson  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  had 
“gone  West”  to  Lewis  County,  New  York, 
about  1840.  He  took  particular  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  development  of  plants  from  seed 
and  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  crops.  It  was 
evident  to  him  that  much  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  farming  methods  of  the  times, 
based  as  they  were  on  signs  and  old  sayings. 
In  a  homemade  laboratory,  Johnson  did  the 
first  systematic  work  in  America  in  agricult¬ 
ural  chemical  research,  and  the  little  building 
still  standing  on  the  Johnson  homestead  in 
Deer  River  near  Carthage,  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  thus  the  birthplace  of  experimental 
agricultural  chemistry  in  America. 

In  order  to  follow  his  chosen 
field  of  study,  Johnson,  with  his 
meager  savings  from  teaching  and 
some  help  from  “Uncle  Abner”  as 
he  affectionately  called  his  father, 
entered  Yale  College  in  1850. 

There  he  worked  under  two  able 
chemists,  Professors  John  Pitkin 
Norton  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr. 

Their  School  of  Applied  Chemistry 
a  few  years  later  became  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University. 

After  a  few  months  of  study, 

Samuel  Johnson  became  possessed 
with  the  great  desire  to  go  to 
Germany  to  study  under  Liebig 
who  had  been  the  first  to  offer 
laboratory  instruction  in  chemis¬ 
try  and  who  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  authority  on  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  in  the  world.  Two 
years  of  study  in  Europe  in  the 
early  1850’s  were  not  an  easy  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  “Uncle  Abner” 
had  become  convinced  that 
Samuel’s  was  no  idle  dream.  He  had  given 
each  of  his  other  sons  a  farm  on  his  21st 
birthday,  so  Samuel  received  an  equivalent 
amount  in  money  and  sailed  for  Europe  in 
1853. 

It  was  sailing  in  the  real  sense,  on  the  good 
ship  “New  World.”  The  voyage  was  leisurely, 
delayed  somewhat  on  account  of  “losing  our 
wind.”  Johnson  saw  a  few  of  the  sights  of 
England,  Belgium  and  Germany  but,  his  main 
object  being  study,  in  about  one  month  after 
sailing  from  New  York  he  was  settled  in  Dr. 
Erdmann’s  laboratory  in  Leipzig.  The  second 
year  he  spent  in  Munich  studying  under  the 
great  Liebig  and  under  Professor  von  Kobel. 
It  was  here  that  Johnson  became  interested  in 
the  newly  established  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  Moeckern,  a  small  town  of  Saxony 
three  miles  from  Leipzig.  That  station  had 
been  set  up  in  1851. 

The  success  of  the  Moeckern  experiment 
had  been  so  pronounced  that  Johnson  saw  in 
it  the  method  he  wanted  to  take  to  America  by 
which  to  carry  on  the  advancement  of  practi¬ 
cal  scientific  agriculture.  Shortly  after  return¬ 
ing  to  this  country  he  commented:  “There 
have  lately  been  established  in  Germany,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Saxony,  a  number  of  so-called 
experiment  stations,  or  experimental  farms 
with  laboratories  in  connection,  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  object  of  promoting  scientific  agriculture. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  first  of  these 


was  founded;  now  there  exist  already  four 
in  that  little  kingdom.  These  are  intended  to 
make  science  practical,  and  practice  scientific. 
In  the  field  and  the  laboratory,  then,  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment  are  to  reveal  to  us  the 
new  facts  which  shall  be  the  material  for 
agicultural  progress.” 

When  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  America  in 
1855,  it  was  to  become  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School.  He 
superintended  the  laboratory,  gave  instruction, 
collected  fees,  paid  the  expenses  and,  when 
necessary,  tended  stoves,  washed  apparatus 
and  swept  up  the  floor.  During  the  several 
years  that  followed,  this  hard  work  continued, 
pioneering  in  agricultural  chemistry  and 
building  up  a  laboratory  and  designing  and 
making  many  pieces  of  apparatus  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  new  science. 

Before  five  years  had  elapsed,  a  wealthy 
New  Haven  resident,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  Scientific  School 
which  later  was  to  bear  his  name,  provided 
funds  so  liberally  that  Professor  Johnson’s  de¬ 
partment  had  no  equal  on  the  American 
continent.  From  this  laboratory  came  much 
important  scientific  material  during  the 
years  following. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  New  Haven 
from  his  European  sojourn,  Samuel  Johnson 


was  invited  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Connecticut  Homestead.  This  connection  he 
welcomed,  for  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
begin  the  arduous  process  of  bringing  scientific 
agriculture  to  those  who  could  most  benefit 
by  it,  the  farmers.  During  this  period  he  also 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Soon  after  came  an  invitation 
to  address  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  shortly  became  the 
chemist.  His  report  as  such,  delivered  to  the 
Society  on  January  12,  1858,  along  with  simi¬ 
lar  work  done  for  the  Society  before  he  had 
official  connection  with  it,  may  well  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  beginning  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  movement  in  America. 

It  required  untiring  labor  to  get  the 
Connecticut  legislature  to  set  up  the  State’s 
Experiment  Station.  Professor  Johnson  visited 
many  places  throughout  the  State,  lecturing 
and  leading  discussions  with  local  farmers’ 
organizations.  He  prepared  an  article  entitled 
“Science  as  a  Means  of  Agricultural  Progress” 
which  was  circulated  in  quantity.  He  also 
spent  much  time  at  the  meetings  of  the  State 
legislature  and  urging  influential  farmers  of 
ihe  State  to  do  the  same.  All  of  these  influences 
had  their  effect.  Finally  in  1875,  a  two-year 
arrangement  was  effected  with  the  University 
at  Middletown,  whereby  aid  was  given  to  it  to 
carry  on  appropriate  work.  This  effort  pro¬ 
duced  rather  limited  results  and  it  ended  with 


Print:  Stearns  Studio,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Samuel  William  Johnson,  an  upstate  New  Yorker, 
was  the  first  person  to  start  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  idea  in  America.  This  photo 
taken  in  1859  when  he  was  28  years  of  age. 

the  expiration  of  the  two-year  appropriation. 
Before  that  time  had  elapsed,  the  legislature 
passed  “an  act  establishing  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station”  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  agriculture  by  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  and  experiment.  To  be  assured  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  were  carried  out,  the  law¬ 
makers  identified  with  the  movement  the  sin¬ 
cere  and  persistent  man  they  had  come  to 
know  as  the  one  above  all  most  interested. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  act  be¬ 
gins:  “Professor  Samuel  W.  John¬ 
son  of  New  Haven  is  hereby  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  call  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.”  Immediately  on  organi¬ 
zation,  on  April  11,  1877,  he  was 
chosen  director  of  the  Station  and 
eighth  member  of  the  Board. 
Three  weeks  later  the  executive 
committee  proceeded  to  equip 
the  Station  and  commence  oper¬ 
ations.  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  who 
later  succeeded  Professor  Johnson 
as  director  of  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  wTho 
later  became  director  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station,  joined  him  and 
the  three  constituted  the  staff. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  first  valuable 
work,  which  was  systematically 
set  up  when  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  was  established, 
was  the  analysis  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  For  years  Connecticut 
farmers  had  been  unmercifully 
defrauded  by  unscrupulous  dealers  who  sold 
“fertilizers”  that  were  litttle  more  than  dirt. 
Farmers  were  invited  to  bring  samples  of  their 
fertilizers  to  the  new  Connecticut  Station  to 
have  them  analyzed.  Many  samples  came.  Mr. 
Johnson  worked  long  hours  to  make  reports 
on  them  but  the  farmers  saw  the  practical 
benefit  of  his  work,  and  came  to  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  “book-learning”  in  relation  to 
practical  farming. 

The  first  bulletin  issued  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  dated 
August  18,  1877,  was  in  Professor  Johnson’s 
own  handwriting.  It  was  made  with  an 
Edison  electric  pen  and  duplicating  press,  so 
that  copies  could  be  used  for  circulation  to 
newspapers  and  farmers’  clubs.  It  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  “Composition  for  Grass,”  quite 
wisely  not  called  a  fertilizer  by  its  manufac¬ 
turer.  “As  analyzed  the  sample  contains  but 
four  per  cent  of  plant  food  —  96  per  cent  is 
water,  vegetable  matter  and  earth,  not  worth 
barreling.”  This  was  the  very  beginning  of  the 
movement  which  developed  into  laws  requir¬ 
ing  not  only  fertilizers  but  foods  and  drugs  to 
be  labeled  as  to  their  contents. 

For  five  years  the  Station  was  housed  in 
old  South  Sheffield  Hall  on  the  Yale  Campus. 
In  1882,  with  an  increased  appropriation,  it 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  New  Haven.  In  1887  the  Congress  of 
the  United  (Continued  on  Page  500) 
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This  little  building,  on  the  old  Johnson  homestead  in  Deer  River  near 
Carthage,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  birthplace  of  experimental  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  in  America. 
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Woodlot  Cooperative  Makes  Good 

By  William  Gilman 

ABOUT  1,050  farmers  in  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  have  learned  to  their  pleasant 
surprise  that  dairying  and  lumbering  blend 
very  well,  with  some  woodlots  producing  up  to 
23  per  cent  of  the  owners’  annual  income. 
These  men  are  members  of  the  Otsego  Forest 
Products  Cooperative,  which  has  handled  24 
million  board  feet  and  paid  out  over  $700,000 
for  logging  and  stumpage  in  the  past  12  years 
of  operation.  This  co-op  is  constantly  growing, 
and  its  payments  to  members  now  run 
around  $85,000  a  year. 

While  making  money,  they  are  also  con¬ 
serving  natural  resources.  Instead  of  butcher¬ 
ing  their  woodlots,  members  of  the 
Otsego  Co-op  harvest  their  money¬ 
making  trees  and  let  the  rest  grow. 

It  is  a  policy  of  balancing  annual 
cut  with  annual  growth  to  give  a 
sustained  yield,  plus  cash  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  woodlot  every 
year*  The  members  are  mainly 
dairy  farmers,  with  abou^  28  per 
cent  of  their  acreage  in  typical 
farm  woodlots  containing  hard 
maple,  hemlock  and  various  less 
valuable  species  of  trees. 

The  mill  of  this  farmer- 
lumberman’s  organization  has 
given  Cooperstown  a  new  distinc¬ 
tion.  Of  some  50  forest-lumbering 
co-ops  in  the  nation,  the  Otsego 
enterprise  is  the  largest  and  the 
first  with  its  own  processing  plant 
equipped  with  band  mill,  dry  kilns 
and  other  equipment  of  a  modern, 
progressive  sawmill.  Its  manager, 

J.  Leith  Violette,  formerly  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  proudly 
points  to  over  half  of  the  mill’s 
inventory  being  “on  wheels,”  with 
modern  kiln  cars  that  reduce 
handling  time  in  the  movement  of 
lumber  around  the  yards.  A  board 
of  nine  directors,  all  farmers,  and 
headed  by  Robert  Johnston,  Jr., 
runs  the  co-op’s  affairs.  Described  by  the 
Forest  Service  as  “the  most  comprehensive 
forest  cooperative  yet  established,”  the  Otsego 
Co-op  reaches  as  far  as  65  miles  for  timber 
growing  in  a  rolling  countryside  where  the 
Susquehanna  River  has  its  headwaters.  Out¬ 
side  Otsego,  members  can  now  be  found  in 
Delaware,  Schoharie,  Albany,  Montgomery, 
Herkimer,  Madison,  Chenango,  Schenectady 
and  Saratoga  Counties. 

The  co-op  has  become  quite  a  drawing  card. 
To  see  it  work,  forestry  officials  have  come  to 
Cooperstown  from  as  far  away  as  China, 
Finland,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Mexico 
and  India.  What  they  find  is  an  enterprise 
which  was  originally  built  with  government 
advice  and  loans,  but  is 
now  strictly  p  r  i  v  a  t  e 
enterprise.  It  buys  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  logs 
from  non-members,  and 
sells  lumber  in  the  open 
market.  It  also  retains 
some  flavor  of  the  old- 
fashioned  building  bee 
whereby  the  f  a  r  m  e  r, 
aided  by  neighbors,  con¬ 
verted  his  trees  into  a 
house  or  barn  for  his 
own  needs;  the  main 
difference  is  that  this 
lumber  is  accurately 
sawed  and  well  seasoned 
according  to  best  modern 
practices. 

There  are  many  cases 
like  that  of  Rex  Hall,  a 
member  from  Dorloo, 
whose  barn  burn  e  d 
down.  He  rushed  12,000 
feet  of  logs  to  the  mill 
and  worked  out  a  deal 
for  the  15,000  feet  of 
seasoned  stuff  he  needed. 

There  was  Jay  Shaul,  of 
Schuyler  Lake,  whose 
house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  who  was  not  a 


member  because  he  didn’t  own  the  woodlot 
necessary  to  qualify  him.  Good  lumber  was 
hard  to  get  at  that  time,  at  any  price,  but 
Shaul  got  what  he  needed  through  Stuart 
Eason,  who  was  a  good  neighbor  as  well  as 
a  good  co-op  member. 

For  members,  the  co-op  provides  seedling- 
to-lumber  service.  Its  two  foresters,  Marion 
Vredenburgh  and  Harold  Hull,  advise  farmers 
how  to  raise  and  cut.  scientifically.  Its  own 
crews  do  the  cutting  and  hauling  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  have  time,  and  the  mill  finishes 
off  with  sawing  and  selling.  Other  smaller  co¬ 
ops  have  tried  some  of  these  features.  The 
Otsego  outfit  handles  them  all,  and  profitably. 
Three  of  the  77  carloads  it  shipped  in  a  recent 
year  went  as  far  as  California.  In  a  peak  year, 


J  Leith  Violette,  right,  manager  of  the  Otsego  Farm  Products  Cooperative, 
discusses  scaler  Ted  Hull’s  estimate  on  a  hard  maple  log  starting  its  journey 
from  mill  pond  to  the  saxvs  which  convert  it  into  lumber.  These  men  pride 
themselves  on  getting  “ the  most  out  of  a  tree”,  in  contrast  to  the  inefficiency 

of  portable  sawmills. 

it  handled  three  million  board  feet,  with 
members  averaging  $300  apiece  from  stump- 
age  sales,  plus  what  they  earned  logging. 

In  contrast  to  inefficient  portable  mills  with 
which  most  farmers  have  had  to  deal,  the 
co-op  has  experts  who  grade,  saw  and  inspect 
material.  This  results  in  top  prices  paid  for 
logs,  and  premium  prices  received  for  finished 
products.  The  key  assistants  are  such  men  as 
Ted  Hull,  the  log  scaler;  Robert  Wolverton, 
head  sawyer,  and  Charles  Hadcock,  lumber 
inspector.  The  important  band  saws  are  kept 
in  shape  by  Vance  McKee,  a  veteran  filer. 

Just  two  examples  will  show  the  value  of 
selling  timber  on  a  grade-and-scale  basis, 
rather  than  by  the  stumpage  method.  They 
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This  modern  mill  of  the  Otsego  Forest  Products  Cooperative,  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  has 
handled  24  million  board  feet  in  the  past  12  years  and  shipped  lumber  as  far  as  California. 
The  association  is  run  by  farmers,  and  they  get  the  most  value  out  of  their  woodlots. 


also  show  how  the  association’s  membership 
lias  grown  through  its  policy  of  fair  play.  In 
one  case,  it  arranged  for  the  contract  purchase 
of  some  timber  from  a  farmer  who  had  not 
yet  been  sold  on  becoming  a  member.  Nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  sell  his  timber  on  a 
graded  basis  delivered  to  the  mill,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  association’s  price  list.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  old  lump-sum  method  for  stumpage, 
then  at  $9.00  per  thousand  feet.  Accordingly, 
a  non-member  contract  was  drawn  up  on  those 
terms.  When  the  last  of  the  timber,  totaling 
48,341  feet,  arrived  at  the  mill,  the  co-op  told 
the  farmer  it  was  willing  to  tear  up  the 
stumpage  agreement,  in  exchange  for  his  be¬ 
coming  a  member  and  signing  a  regular  grade- 
and-scale  membership  contract.  He  accepted 
eagerly.  Here  is  why:  His  return 
on  the  stumpage  contract,  48,341 
feet  at  $9.00  per  thousand,  would 
have  been  $435.07.  But  his  return 
on  the  grade-and-scale  member¬ 
ship  contract,  at  $16.29  per  thou¬ 
sand,  totalled  $786.36. 

The  second  example  involved  a 
larger  sum,  but  with  the  same 
principle  involved.  In  this  case, 
the  farmer  contracted  for  a  lump 
sum  of  $2,700  to  sell  the  co-op  all 
timber  over  a  minimum  diameter 
on  his  woodlot.  He,  too,  was  averse 
to  selling  logs  whose  price  would 
be  set  after  grading  and  scaling  at 
the  mill.  But,  after  his  logs  began 
reaching  the  mill,  he  was  given 
the  chance  to  change  his  mind,  and 
took  it.  Instead  of  $2,700,  he  made 
over  $4,000  from  the  deal. 

Checks  for  stumpage  are  not  the 
only  financial  returns.  The  co-op 
also  pays  eight  per  cent  dividends 
on  common  stock  and  five  per  cent 
on  preferred.  These  are  the  maxi- 
mums  allowed  by  the  association’s 
by-laws.  The  dividends  on  $68,000 
worth  of  outstanding  stock  do  not 
loom  large,  as  compared  with  the 
$100,000  annual  payroll  from 
which  the  community  benefits,  but 
they  demonstrate  the  co-op’s  financial  health. 
Office  manager  Marshall  Green  recently  had  to 
remind  members  to  cash  their  dividend  checks, 
in  contrast  to  earlier  days  when  incoming  logs 
were  paid  for  with  stock. 

Besides  stumpage  checks  and  dividends,  the 
members  have  been  credited  during  the  past 
two  years  with  $27,000  in  patronage  refunds, 
half  of  which  was  paid  out  in  the  form  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  During  the  same  period,  members 
bought  over  a  million  board  feet  of  lumber  for 
their  own  uses  at  wholesale,  wffiich  was  about 
one-third  off  retail  prices.  In  return,  the 
qualifying  member  must  own  at  least  $5.00 
worth  of  common  stock,  sell  all  his  saw 
timber  to  the  co-op  and  follow  its  good- 

forestry  practices. 

The  Otsego  Forest 
Products  Co-op  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1935  and  the 
mill  went  up  two  years 
later  with  Federal  funds. 
In  five  years,  the  project 
used  $278,000  in  Farm 
Security  Administration 
loans,  with  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  acting  as 
overseer.  Those  were  de¬ 
pression  years,  and  all 
agree  now  that  the  first 
years  of  the  co-op’s  his¬ 
tory  were  excessively 
expensive,  due  to  Wash¬ 
ington’s  stipulations  that 
a  high  percentage  of 
members  and  employes 
be  relief  clients.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  relief  requirements 
were  dropped  and  the 
association  trimmed  its 
sails,  but  the  accumu¬ 
lated  debt  remained  as  a 
heavy  burden.  Nor  did 
the  war  years  help  any. 
For  obvious  reasons,  the 
co-op  sold  at  OPA, 
rather  than  at  black 
(Cont’d  on  Page  516) 
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Timken  bei 
equipped  Multiple  v- 
Bclt.  Drive  Malleable 
iron  gear  box  and 
cutter'  spindle  hous¬ 
ing. 


Manufactured  by: 
Wood  Brothers  Mfg.  Co. 
OREGON.  ILLINOIS 


Attention  Potato  Growers! 

Potato  Vines  Are  No  Problem 
with  a  WOOD’S  ROTARY  CUTTER 


Model  50 

Cutting  Width  6’  8" 


Thousands  of  TJ.  S.  farmers  have  learned  they 
can  depend  on  Wood's  Rotary  Cutter  to  handle 
difficult  shredding  jobs.  Potato  vine  shredding, 
pasture  clipping  and  corn  stalk  shredding  are 
just  a  few  of  the  jobs  made  to  order  for  this 
versatile  rotary  cutter.  Horizontal  cutting  blades, 
operated  by  a  standard  power  take-off,  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  desired  cutting  height,  up  to  14 
inches.  This  enables  the  cutter  to  shred  the 
residue  at  the  height  to  produce  the  best  results. 
Write  direct  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


Distributed  By 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 
12-12  37th  Avenue 
Long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y. 

FANNING  &  HOUSNER 


420  Hallett 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


100  cOO  1000  1000 

poitefle  poittfft  postage  V .O  B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 


Tomato  . 

Cabbage  . 

Cauliflower  . . 

Sweet  Potato  . 

Pepper  . 

Brussels  Sprout  ... 

Broccoli  . 

Beet  . 

Collard  . 

Lettuce  . 

Celery  (Ready  July 


$1.00 

$2.90 

$4.10 

$3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1 . 10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

2.95 

4.25 

3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

.1.10 

3.50 

4.65 

3.75 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10.000  or  more,  $2.25  per 
1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  in  10,000  or 
more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

wiinijif  iwinni— » 


Vegetable 


PLANTS 

Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  . . . 

.$.40 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

Cabbage  . 

.  .40 

.95 

2.75 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

.  .45 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

Pepper  . 

.  .45 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Egg  Plant . 

.  .45 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

.  .45 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts. 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Plants... 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Catalogue  on  Request 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Onion.  Virginia  State  CERTI¬ 
FIED  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Outdoor 
grown  under  irrigation  on  our  Virginia 
farms.  We  use  the  best  CERTIFIED  (and 
treated)  seed  obtainable,  and  the  very 
finest  strains.  We  have  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Write  or  wire  for  descriptive  price  list  or 
visit  our  farm.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers’’ 


-  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  - 

Improved  Porto  Ricos  and  Nancy  Halls:  200.  $1.00; 
500.  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Prompt  shipment  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  THRIFT  PLANT  FARM,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


SAWMILLS 


Turn  Timber  into  Profits 


Turn  your  timber  into  bigger  profits  with  a 
Farquhar  Sawmill — the  most  accurate  mill 
money  can  buy!  Rugged,  dependable  Far¬ 
quhar  mills  operate  faster  with  less 
power  .  .  .  handle  easily  .  .  .  give  years  of 
faithful  service  without  breakdowns.  Pre¬ 
cision  construction  cuts  depreciation  and 
maintenance  costs.  Check  these  cost-cut- 
ting  features:  cool  running  on  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  extra  heavy  mandrel  with  big  saw 
collar,  double  belt  feed,  powerful  cable  car¬ 
riage  movement.  Five  sizes  to  handle  any 
sawmill  need.  Write  for  free  catalog  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  807-A  Duke  Si.,  York,  Pa. 


HYDRAULIC  PRESSES  •  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
CONVEYORS  •  FOOD  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need-  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.-  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  ewt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS:  Cabbage— Co¬ 
penhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market.  Flat  Dutch, 
Penn  State,  Ballhead,  Savoy  Wakefields:  Tomatoes — 
Rutger,  Marglobe,  Onion,  Beets,  Lettuce,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli;  300  $  1 .50 ;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50 

postpaid.  Expressed  Cabbage  5000-$I8.00;  Tomatoes 
5000-$l2.5O;  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper  all  varieties: 
200-$l,25;  1000-$4.50  postpaid.  Cauliflower:  100-90e; 
1000-$7.50.  Plants  sprayed.  R.R.  Lankford,  Franklin, Va. 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 

SO  I LSE  R  V  ICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  BEER  BOX  CRATES  - 

Wood  crates,  metal  strapped  for  storage.  Immediate 
shipment  FOB  railroad  car  or  truck  New  York. 
50  000  with  following  Inside  dimensions: 
19%"xl2%"x9%".  Also  other  sizes.  Priced  right. 

AIDMON  BOTTLE  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

7615  THIRD  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


THE  DEER  REPELLENT 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS! 


Stops 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS  - 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU! 

A  number  of  profitable  territories 


of  pr 

are  open.  Add  this  profit-maker  to 
your  line.  Write  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  nearest  dis¬ 
tributor. 


O1 


(^jOod-rite 

V - W  Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

deer-damage  to  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 

NCE  deer  nibble  z.i.  p. -sprayed 
leaves,  vines  or  twigs,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop — for  good ! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists 
washing  off  even  by  heavy  rains. 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  CK-4, 
B.F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Ghemical  Company 


A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 


Samuel  Johnson  —  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Founder 

(Continued  from  Page  498) 
States  passed  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
gave  Federal  aid  to  the  Connecticut 
Station  and  to  the  stations  that 
meanwhile  had  been  established  in 
a  number  of  other  States. 

The  first  “object  and  duty”  of  an 
experiment  station  mentioned  in  the 
Hatch  Act  is  “to  conduct  original  re¬ 
searches  or  verify  experiments  on 
the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals,” 
and  in  Connecticut  the  first  funds 
received  under’ that  act  were  used  to 
set  up  a  new  department  for  the 
investigation  of  fungus  diseases  in 
plants.  One  of  its  first  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  the  identification  of  the 
organism  causing  potato  scab, 
( Oospora  Scabies). 

In  1889,  Professor  Johnson’s  son- 
in-law,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  the  nitrogenous 
matters  contained  in  the  oat  kernel. 
From  this  developed  a  systematic  re¬ 
search  in  the  study  of  proteins  which 
Dr.  Osborne  carried  on  for  40  years 
and  which  is  still  continued  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  under  the  in¬ 
clusive  heading  of  biochemistry.  In 
1894  when  this  work  was  well  es¬ 
tablished,  Professor  Johnson  brought 
about  the  organization  of  an  horti¬ 
cultural  department  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station.  From  this  department, 
and  similar  departments  in  other  sta¬ 
tions,  come  all  of  the  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  which  anyone  in  the  United 
States  can  obtain  regarding  the  con¬ 
trol  of  pests  and  the  care  of  orchard 
and  garden.  In  the  next  year  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson  prepared  and  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  a 
general  pure  food  law  which  was 
one  of  the  very  early  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  from  adulteration 
of  foods.  r 

The  fact  that,  by  1887,  every  State 
and  territory  in  the  Union  had  an 
experiment  station  is  the  best  indi¬ 
cation  that  Professor  Johnson  had  a 
sound  idea  and  built  upon  it  well. 
And  now  each  state  station  is  not 
only  in  existence,  but  has  enlarged 
and  developed  numerous,  facilities. 
Because  they  are  as  independent 
from  each  other  as  the  States  are 
independent,  each  station  thinks  and 
acts  independently  of  all  the  rest, 
thereby  fostering  an  individual  pro¬ 
gram  and  developing  it  in  its  own 
way.  There  is  no  federal  control  over 
them.  There  is  an  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  established  in  1888  by 
act  of  Congress,  which  is  a  clearing 
house  between  them,  and  is  useful  in 
coordinating  some  of  their  efforts, 
but  it  in  no  sense  directs  their 
policies. 


From  No.  Addison  Nob 

Here  it  is  June  1  once  more  and, 
although  the  season  is  late,  every¬ 
thing  is  slowly  adjusting  itself.  Oats 
are  up,  gardens  are  coming  nicely, 
some  corn  has  been  planted,  hay  in 
general  looks  very  good,  although 
much  new  seeding  has  had  to  be 
plowed  up. 

Three  cheers  for  the  seed  compa¬ 
nies  who  are  beginning  to  include 
extra  information  about  the  plants  in 
their  catalogs!  Those  who  know  the 
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answers  probably  consider  such  infor¬ 
mation  non-essential,  but  I’m  sure 
there  are  many  like  myself,  who 
have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way,  by 
trial  and  error,  who  appreciate  help 
in  their  selections.  Several  years  ago 
I  ordered  some  Butterfly  bushes 
which  according  to  the  catalog  were 
hardy  and  would  produce  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fragrant  flowers  from  early 
summer  until  frost.  The  first  year 
they  did  just  that,  but  the  next 
Spring  the  bushes  weren’t  alive. 
After  consulting  six  catalogs  I  found 
this  extra  note,  “Not  considered 
hardy  north  of  Pennsylvania.” 

When  planting  sweet  corn,  I  al¬ 
ways  mix  in  a  few  Kentucky  Wonder 
bean  seeds.  It’s  a  lazy  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  climbing  beans  without  bother¬ 
ing  with  poles.  Undoubtedly  the  ex¬ 
perts  could  tell  me  several  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  shouldn’t  be  done,  but 
it  works  well  for  us.  Does  someone 
have  an  especially  successful  way  of 
preparing  string  beans  for  freezing? 
I  tried  to  follow  directions  carefully, 
but  the  finished  product  left  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  After  using  a 
deep  freezer  for  two  years,  I  have 
learned  to  write  full  information  on 
every  package.  The  first  year  I  used 
too  many  abbreviations,  so  after  the 
passing  of  a  season,  I  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  whether  some  of  the  signs 
stood  for  “poor,”  “perfect”  or 
“pickled.”  When  packaging  meat,  I 
find  it  especially  important  to  in¬ 
clude  the  full  case  history  because, 
after  a  package  is  wrapped  and 
frozen,  it’s  impossible  to  tell  whether 
it  contains  a  rack  of  bones  or  a 
choice  roast. 

On  Memorial  Day  one  of  our  hens 
laid  an  egg  with  a  “?”  on  the  shell. 
Do  you  suppose  she  was  asking  “Why 
must  I  work  on  a  holiday”?,  or  “Why 
have  so  many  people  lost  sight  of 
what  this  day  really  means?” 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  m. 


Fertilizing  Young  Orchard 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  60 
apple  trees  planted  in  sod  and 
mulched.  Could  sheep  or  pulverized 
cow  manure  mixed  with  water  be 
used  satisfactorily  as  fertilizer?  a.c.k. 

Apple  trees  growing  in  sod  with 
mulch  have  generally  produced  very 
well  with  a  commercial  fertilizer 
application,  and  often  with  nitrogen 
alone.  Unless  the  trees  are  making 
excessive  growth,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  use  nitrate  of  soda  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  ground  under  the  drip  of 
the  branches  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  every  inch  of  trunk  diameter  one 
foot  above  the  ground. 

If  the  trees  are  making  very  good 
growth,  you  might  find  using  two 
pounds  of  a  7-7-7  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  for  each  inch  of  trunk  diahieter 
one  foot  above  the  ground  to  be 
satisfactory.  For  best  results,  fertil¬ 
izer  should  be  applied  during  April 
or  very  early  May  but  in  any  case  I 
suggest  that  you  apply  your  fertilizer 
as  soon  as  possible  now,  rather  than 
to  delay  any  longer. 

Sheep  manure  is  a  satisfactory  form 
of  fertilizer  but  again  I  advise  that  it 
be  applied  immediately  and  not  de¬ 
lay  otherwise  you  may  encourage 
late  growth  and  winter  injury  of  the 
trees  in  question.  h.  a.  r. 


New  York  Winners  in  Wheat  Growing  Contest 
Two  Tompkins  County  farmers,  Elmer  L.  Miller,  Trumansburg  (left),  and 
George  Beckwith,  Ludlowville  (right),  have  been  named  the  State  cham¬ 
pions  in  the  New  York  State  Achievement  contest.  Miller,  first  place  winner 
and  second  best  in  the  national  competition,  showed  Yarkwin  wheat, 
weighing  60.8  pounds  per  bushel.  Beckwith,  with  Cornell  595  wheat,  placed 
second,  in  the  State  competition  and  sixth  in  the  nation  in  the  white  wheat 

classes. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  just  doesn’t  seem  possible  the 
year  of  1950  has  half  a  birthday  right 
along  about  now  and  that  within  a 
few  days  the  sun  will  set  a  minute 
earlier.  The  joys  of  June  are  incom¬ 
parable  we’ll  admit,  yet  somehow  we 
do  have  a  little  preference  for  those 
months  that  end  in  “ber”.  But  in 
June  it  seems  there  is  so  much  of 
everything  and  we  take  it  all  so 
much  for  granted  that  we  may  waste 
it,  while  in  the  Autumn  we  garner 
wisely  of  food  and  sunny  hours  and 
are  unusually  conscious  of  the  gradu¬ 
ally  fading  beauty  around  us. 

This  year  we  noticed  more  war¬ 
blers  in  May  than  last  year,  with 
less  of  the  larger  birds  going  north. 
The  scarlet  tanager  stayed  to  sing  in 
our  treetops,  an  unseen  stranger  for 
three  years;  likewise  the  rosebreasted 
grosbeak.  And  new  within  our 
sanctuary  for  about  three  weeks 
was  a  small  flock  of  white-crowned 
sparrows.  We  hear  our  first  whip¬ 
poorwill,  too,  so  common  in  many 
places  but  new  to  us.  Perhaps  this 
means  that  birds  are  again  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers.  We  hope  so,  be¬ 
cause  insects  here  are  also  increasing 
and  we  need  all  the  birds  we  can  at¬ 
tract  around  a  home. 

We  have  often  heard  some  person 
ridiculed  because  he  called  a  certain 
bird  by  a  strange  name,  thus  seem¬ 
ingly  professing  his  ignorance  of  the 
proper  name  for  that  bird.  Oddly 
enough  almost  every  bird  has  one  to 
several  different  names,  each  well 
known  in  some  particular  locality 
and  all  quite  correct.  For  instance 
when  a  friend  writes  from  New 
Hampshire  mentioning  the  white¬ 
tailed  sparrows,  we  know  she  means 
our  slaty  j uncos.  And  our  bob-white 
is  a  partridge  in  Virginia,  the  rose¬ 
breasted  grosbeak  the  potato  bug 
bird  in  parts  of  Maine,  and  our  love¬ 
ly,  migrating  white-throated  spar¬ 
row,  who  sometimes  lingers  here  to 
nest,  is  Canada’s  nightingale.  And  so 
on  down  the  long  list. 

Well,  this  is  the  month  of  Dad’s 
Day  and  our  own  Dad’s  birthday. 
We’d  like  to  make  the  day,  and  every 
day,  special  for  him,  but  so  simple 
are  the  tastes  of  this  person,  we  think 
of  as  tops  in  every  way,  that  we  are 
hard  pressed  to  think  of  anything 
that  might  please  him  more  than 
maybe  a  token  or  two  and  a  great  big 
old-fashioned  wild  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  supper. 

We  all  agree  that  there  are  many 
shortcakes  and  all  are  probably 
equally  good  but  we  really  prefer 
ours  made  of  rich  biscuit  dough 
patted  into  a  round  pan,  a  large  one, 
and  baked  until  the  top  is  brown  as 
an  old  oak  leaf,  and  crusty.  Then 
out  of  the  oven,  split  in  half,  spread 
with  plenty  of  butter  and  pour  on 
the  mashed  and  sweetened  berries. 
Then  flip  over  the  top  half  like  a 
layer  cake  and  let  more  butter  run 
down  the  sides  and,  as  mother  used 
to  say  when  we  fixed  it  in  “learning 
to  cook”  days,  “Oh,  put  on  more 
berries!”  Yes,  it  takes  a  lot  of  them. 
Then  cut  like  a  pie  and  ladle  on  the 
yellow  cream;  no  whipped  cream  for 
this.  And  of  course  there’s  no  use  to 
save  a  last  piece — it  would  only  spoil 
— so  why  not  eat  it? 

Mother  at  this  time  recalls  wild 
strawberry  time  on  the  big  farm 
where  she  was  born.  How  they 
picked  the  berries  in  big  tin  milk 
pails,  of  the  pitchers  of  thick  cream 
that  were  set  right  on  the  table,  and, 
best  of  all,  the  grass  butter  of  June. 
Every  day  during  that  month  they 
churned  40  pounds  of  that  kind  of 
butter  having  a  big  sheep  to  power 
the  churn.  He  knew,  too,  when  the 
buttermilk  was  ready  and  would  stop 
the  churn  and  refuse  to  start  until  he 
was  given  a  generous  drink  and  some 
of  his  favorite  johnnycake.  So  we  do 
not  wonder  that  Mom  sighs  as  she 
thinks  of  those  tubs  of  butter,  pure 
June  gold  they  were,  and  compares 
it  with  the  anemic  looking  pound 
prints  the  housewife  is  offered  in 
stores  these  days.  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
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IRRIGATES  POTATOES  WITH  “BIG  GUN” 
SPRINKLERS,  GETS  660  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 


ALCOA 


LIGHTWEIGHT,  LONG-LASTING 


ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Aluminum  Takes  Backache 

Out  of  Shifting  Laterals 

More  and  more  farmers  insist  on  easy-to- 
move  Alcoa  aluminum  irrigation  pipe 
when  they  buy  a  portable  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem.  It  weighs  only  about  as  much  as 
steel  pipe — saves  heavy  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  20-foot  length  of  4”  aluminum 
pipe  weighs  only  16  pounds.  That  light 
weight  makes  shifting  irrigation  pipe  a 
one-man  job.  Many  farmers  carry  2  or  3 
sections  at  a  time.  Aluminum  pipe  is  sturdy, 
long-lasting.  It  stands  the  gaff.  Needs  no 
painting  or  protection  against  weather. 


Is  Fanning  Weather  a  Good 
Gamble  Where  You  Live? 

If  your  state  is  one  where  farmers  gener¬ 
ally  rely  on  natural  rainfall  to  make 
things  grow,  maybe  it’s  never  occurred  to 
you  to  irrigate  crops.  Except  perhaps  in 
time  of  drought,  when  you’ve  wished  for 
a  way  to  revive  your  withering  crops.  But 
that’s  not  the  main  point  of  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation.  Farmers  throughout  the  country 
have  discovered  that  it  is  a  profitable  way 
to  increase  yields  and  improve  crops  in 
years  of  normal  rainfall.  The  truth  is — • 
nature’s  rain  seldom  supplies  the  right 
amount  of  moisture  at  all  the  times  it  is 
needed  to  insure  maximum  plant  growth. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  own  a  sprinkler 
system.  When  you  control  the  weather, 
profit  is  no  gamble! 


PICK  THE  PIPE  THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 


WHERE  TO  GET  IRRIGATION  ADVICE 

To  obtain  sound  advice  on  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation  —  consult  your 
county  agent  or  a  reputable  irriga¬ 
tion  equipment  supplier.  They  have 
access  to  the  latest  information  on 
equipment  and  methods.  They  know 
the  experience  of  other  farmers  near 
you  who  have  used  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  successfully. 


Minnesota  Farmer  Praises  Sprinkler 
System  . . .  Extends  Irrigation 

Elk  River,  Minn. — Irven  Hawkins’  first 
year  with  sprinkler  irrigation  proved  to 
him  that  portable  aluminum  equipment 
offers  top  yields — plus  a  whole  list  of 
“extras”.  He  irrigated  30  acres  of  corn 
last  year,  more  than  tripled  his  yield. 
His  irrigated  land  produced  124  bushels 
per  acre,  compared  with  an  unirrigated 
yield  of  only  37  bushels  per  acre.  Talking 
up  the  “extras”  in  a  letter  to  the  Moulton 
Irrigation  Company,  Withrow,  Minn., 
Hawkins  said,  “For  simplicity,  lightness, 
durability  and  ease  of  operation,  I  cannot 
recommend  your  systems  too  highly”. 
Incidentally,  he  is  going  to  extend  his  irri¬ 
gated  acreage  another  200  acres  this  year. 


Lightweight  Alcoa  aluminum  irrigation 
pipe  is  available  in  diameters  up  to  and 
including  8  inches. 

»  *  *  * 

Sprinklers  operate  day  or  night  with 
equally  good  results,  except  for  slightly 
higher  evaporation  in  bright  sunshine. 

*  *  * 

When  you  buy  aluminum  irrigation  pipe, 
look  for  marking,  “ALCOA  63S-T6”.  It 
identifies  a  tough  alloy,  tempered  for 
long,  hard  service. 


Butler  County,  Pa. — Farmers  around 
here  haven’t  been  accustomed  to 
giving  much  thought  to  irrigaton.  But 
last  summer  Wilbert  Foertch,  Butler 
Cy .  potato  grower,  proved  it  can  pay 
a  handsome  profit. 

Weather  in  July  and  August  was 
hot  and  dry.  However,  thanks  to  his 
use  of  portable  sprinkler  irrigation, 
Foertch  harvested  the  biggest  yield 
in  the  county’s  history — 660  bu.  per 
acre.  Compare  that  with  the  state’s 
average  yield  of  200  bu.  per  acre! 


Mr.  Foertch’ s  young  son, 
Earl,  shows  it’s  easy  to  lift 
a  20 -foot  length  of  light¬ 
weight  Alcoa  aluminum  pipe 
— even  the  big  6-inch  size. 


Foertch  pumped  water  from  a  creek 
to  his  14-acre  field,  140  feet  above, 
distributed  it  through  lightweight, 
6-inch  Alcoa  aluminum  irrigation 
pipe.  During  August,  he  irrigated 
three  times,  applying  one  inch  of 
water  at  each  setting.  His  “big  gun” 
type  of  sprinkler  covers  over  3  acres 
from  one  spot  at  the  rate  of  400  gallons 
per  minute.  It  takes  only  about  an 
hour  to  apply  one  inch  of  water. 
Liquid  fertilizer  can  be  distributed 
economically  through  the  system. 

With  the  help  of  his  portable  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation  equipment  which  he 
purchased  through  Beckeman  En¬ 
gineering  Sales,  Pittsburgh,  Penna., 
Foertch  expects  to  harvest  up  to  1000 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  this  year. 


Send  For  Free  Booklet .  •  . 
Answers  Many  Questions 
About  Irrigation 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  systems? 
How  they  are  making  farms  more  profit¬ 
able?  What  equipment  is  needed?  How  to 
install  a  system?  Howmuch  a  system  costs? 

■  Something  about 
sources  of  water? 

These  and  many 
other  questions  are 
answered  m  this  32- 
pg.  book,  “Portable 
Sprinkler  Pipelines 
to  Profit”.  It’s  free; 
mail  coupon  today. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
21 84F  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  “Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit**; 


Name- 


Address  (or  RFD  No.}_ 
City  (or  Town) _ 


.  State. 
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Non-tilting  elevating  flights 
prevent  load  from  falling 
backwards,  even  at  a  60 
elevation 

Elevates  bogs,  bales, 
ear  corn  and  small  J 
grain  up  to  28 

Patented  guide 
permits  discharge 
to  either  side 


lengths 


See  a  Smoker  today 
at  your  local  Smoker  dealer. 


LUCAS  S.  SHAFER,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

H.  O.  PENN  MACH.  CO.,  Pough keepsie,  N.  Y. 
HENDRICKSON  INC.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
H.  L.  AYRES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

D.  R.  SPRINGER  &  SONS, 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  BURTNETT,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

COBB  FARM  SUPPLY,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  OSTERBOUT  &  SON,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

MARVIN  MAXWELL,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

VAN’S  EQUIP  SALES  INC.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

OSWEGO  CITY  FARM  SUPPLY  INC., 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  GOETTEL  CO.,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

BORST  BROS.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  N.  Y.  FARM  SUPPLY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BALDWINSVILLE  FARM  SUPPLY 
Baldwinsvil le,  N.  Y. 

STEYERS  EQUIP.,  Booneville,  N.  Y. 

SHELP  &  WARNER,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  W.  CHRIST,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  GARRISON,  Ballston  Spa.,  N.  Y. 

DANIEL  S.  WALKER,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 

COSTELLO  FARM  SERVICE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  H.  DINGMAN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

JAMES  V.  NELSON,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EMERICK  FARM  EQUIP.  CO.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  SCHENCK  &  SON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
LELAND  R.  ROBERTSON,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  BICKFORD,  Leroy,  N,  Y. 

OLIVERS,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  SCOTT,  INC.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

DEWEY  CORNELL,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

LLOYD  BOSSUOT,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

HARRISON  B.  PARKS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

REID  FARM  EQUIP.  CO.,  INC.,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

CALHOUN  EQUIP.  CO.,  Melrose,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  SEWARD,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

NIGHTINGALE  MILLS,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

VESPER  GARAGE,  Vesper,  N.  Y. 

J.  LA  VERNE  INGALSBE,  Alabama,  N.Y. 

OLSON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

CHITTENANGO  FARM  SUPPLY, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  LEGG,  Herkimer,  N.  Y, 

LEO  THERSIER,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  S.  BLA2EY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
CHIAVETTA  &  HAWKINS,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  CANFIELD,  Cochecton,  N.  Y. 
MAZOUECK  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  SHUART  INC.,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

RAY  LAIN,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

DADY  &  SHERWOOD,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 
HARRY  W.  ARMES,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

K.  W.  CRANE  &  SONS,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


The  Flower  Gypsies 

Many  flowers  that  were  once 
garden  favorites  eventually  grew 
tired  of  being  pampered  and  of  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  prim  confines  of  flower 
beds  and  escaped  to  the  field  and 
roadsides  to  become  gypsies.  Some 
even  went  a  step  further  and  well 
behaved  garden  flowers  became 
weedy  tramps  encroaching  on  culti¬ 
vated  fields  and  choking  out  the 
rightful  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  flowers,  such  as  the 
iris,  the  day-lily,  and  the  lily-of-the- 
valley  were  once  cherished  bulbs, 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  and 
cherished  by  some  early  colonist’s 
wife  who  brought  them  to  America 
because  they  reminded  her  of  the 
home  and  the  country  she  left  behind. 
These  flowers  liked  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  new  land  gardens  so  well  that 
they  spread  out  of  their  established 
boundaries  and  gypsied  gaily  along 
footpaths  and  byways.  Some  still 
mark  the  spot  where  the  home  of 
some  early  settler  was  burned  out 
long  ago.  These  flowers  were  later 
joined  by  others,  such  as  the  per¬ 
ennial  phlox,  the  foxglove,  the 
canterbury  bell,  and  the  sweet 
scented  Hesperis.  All  of  these  are 
found  growing  wild  in  waste  places. 
European  harebells,  too,  became  so 
common  that  the  Indians  gave  them 
a  name,  “Zi-gin’s  bells”  and  a  legend 
and  used  them  for  ear  medicine. 

When  the  early  settlers  expanded 
and  the  covered  wagons  crossed  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi,  the  women 
found  strange  and  cheerfully  bright 
colored  flowers  there,  such  as  the 
coreopsis,  the  red  tiger  lily,  the  lu¬ 
pine  and  the  gaillardia.  They  adopted 
these  and  planted  them  as  garden 


flowers  and  sent  seeds  back  to  their 
eastern  relatives  to  plant  in  their 
gardens.  In  the  east,  these  western 
beauties  reverted  to  type  and  grew  as 
readily  in  the  eastern  hayfields  as  on 
the  western  prairies. 

Of  all  the  plants  that  became 
gypsies,  my  favorite  is  the  white 
daisy,  despite  the  fact  that  weed 
commissioners  all  the  way  from 
Florida  to  the  Dakotas  have  con¬ 
demned  the  daisy  as  a  noxious  weed 
and  set  a  price  upon  its  head.  The 
daisies  have  overrun  the  land  and 
are  prime  pests  in  the  farmer’s  hay- 
field. 

When  the  Pilgrim  mothers  planted 
the  slips  of  daisies  brought  with 
them  from  their  English  gardens, 
little  did  they  think  that  those  same 
daisies  would  spread  so  fast  and  so 
far.  The  daisy  is  a  perennial  so  it 
spreads  by  root,  and,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  great  composite 
family  to  whicji  it  belongs,  it  pro¬ 
duces  compound  heads  full  of  seeds. 
These  seeds  germinate  within  10  days 
of  the  time  the  plant  starts  to  flower. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  daisies  have 
become  flower  gypsies  all  over  the 
United  States? 

In  'spite  of  this  we  would  surely 
miss  the  daisies  if  they  were  not 
here.  Who  can  look  at  a  daisy  field  in 
June  when  the  sun  shines  in  a  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  a  soft  breeze 
ripples  the  blossoms,  and  not  feel  a 
spark  of  gladness  at  the  sight  of  their 
beauty? 

So  I  defend  these  little  flower 
gypsies,  and  ,hope  that  no  matter 
how  well  the  weed  commissioners  do 
their  work  that  the  daisies  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ramble,  and  that  there  will 
always  be  daisies  to  gladden  the 
eye.  M.  B.  Buckman 


One  of  the  Flower  Gypsies  —  the  Gaillardia 


Conservation  Caravan  in 
Western  New  York 

Patterned  after  the  successful 
Conservation  Caravan  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  sponsored  by  the  Conservation 
Forum  and  the  Buffalo  Museum  of 
Science,  a  second  10-day  traveling 
School  of  Conservation  will  leave 
Buffalo  on  June  27  to  exploi'e  the 
‘‘Niagara  Country,”  the  Genesee 
Valley,  Allegany  State  Park,  a  bit  of 
the  rhododendron  area  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  shore  and  commercial 
fisheries  of  Lake  Erie.  Returning  to¬ 
ward  Buffalo,  the  Alexander  Sanctu¬ 
ary  in  Zoar  Valley  and  a  garden  con¬ 
ducted  under  bio-dynamic  principles 
will  be  studied.  Students  will  obtain 
a  practical  introduction  to  ecology. 
They  will  visit  sanctuaries,  nature 
trails,  beaver  ponds,  farms,  parks 
and  a  commercial  fishery.  They  will 
meet  experts  in  many  phases  of  con¬ 
servation. 

Each  day  will  see  the  Caravan  roll¬ 
ing  on  to  new  locations.  There  will  be 
some  evening  meetings  in  communi¬ 
ties  to  afford  students  and  the  near¬ 
by  public  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  the  best  conservation  movies 
and  visiting  experts  as  well  as  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  daytime  trips.  Soil  and 
forest  conservation,  stream  manage¬ 
ment,  birds,  insects,  trees,  and 
flowers  will  be  studied  outdoors  each 
day. 

Students  will  travel  in  private  cars. 


each  driver  having  from  one  to  three 
passengers,  whose  privilege  it  will  be 
to  buy  the  needed  gasoline  and  oil. 
Overnight  stays  will  be  in  homes  or 
in  college  dormitories  where  arrange¬ 
ments  are  previously  made  for  com¬ 
fortable  lodgings.  Usually  two  nights 
are  spent  in  the  same  place.  Meals 
are  also  arranged  in  advance.  The 
Caravan  will  start  from  Buffalo 
State  Teachers  College  on  Tuesday, 
June  27,  at  9:30  A.M.  and  return  to 
Buffalo  on  Thursday  July  6.  The  fee 
for  instruction  and  all  living  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  $50.  Information  can 
be  obtained  from  Conservation 
Caravan,  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science, 
Humboldt  Park,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y. 
(Tel.  GRant  4100). 


Transplanting  Dwarf  Trees 

May  I  come  to  you  with  my  prob¬ 
lem?  I  have  14  dwarf  fruit  trees  that 
have  come  into  bloom  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  I  would  like  to 
transplant  these  trees  to  another  plot 
of  ground  with  the  intentions  of 
starting  a  new  orchard.  Can  this  be 
done  safely  and  when  would  the  best 
time  be  to  transplant  them?  J.  s. 

New  York 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  can  best  be  trans¬ 
planted  early  next  Spring.  If  it  is 
more  desirable,  such  trees  can  be 
transplanted  in  late  October  or  early 
November,  but  spring  transplanting 
is  preferred.  h.  a.  r. 


Fits  under  your  own  plat¬ 
form,  grain  or  stake  body.  You 
.  can  find  out  all  about  Anthony  Farm 
hoists  by  sending  a  postal  card  .  .  .  find  out 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  a 
dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  “LO-Dumper”  Farm 
oists  save  shoveling  grain,  coal,,  lime,  gravel, 
produce  ...  IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE 


YEAR.  Low  loading  height.  Powerful,  long 
lasting,  efficient  Thousands  in  use.  Made  by 
truck  hoist  spec¬ 
ialists.  Also  avai¬ 
lable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Anthohy 
All  -  Steel  Grain 
Box  as  shown 
right. 


ANTHONY  CO. 


Dept.  114,  Streator,  Illinois 


'  TUt  SAME  FARM] 
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Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 


DAIRY  and  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW  ' 


SEPT.  2  thru  SEPT.  9 

JLast  year’s  show  was  recognized  ( 
as  "one  of  the  greatest  cattle 
shows  ever  witnessed”— and  this  J 
year’s  will  be  both  bigger  and  I 
bet  ter  1  j 

Entries  close  August  21,  195®  ! 
For  premium  list  write: 
HAROLD  L.  CREAL,  Director  I 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

(PROF.  GEO.  W.  TRIMBERGER 
Supt.  Cattle  Dept. 

"Competition  Open  to  the  World" 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FOUND!  Over  100  ways  to  make  extra  money  and 
friends.  Sell  Metallic  Christmas  Cards.  Wrappings, 
Children’s  Books,  Gifts.  Big  profits.  Bonus.  Request 
Feature  samples  on  approval,  free  samples  Name  Im¬ 
printed  Christmas  Cards,  Stationery,  Napkins,  free 
Catalog  and  free  Selling  Guide. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS, 
NORTH  ABINGTON  251,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  sale  of  Electrocuting  Fly  Screens,  Fly  Traps 
and  Insect  Lanterns.  Liberal  commission.  DETJEN 
CORP.,  303  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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1950  Farm  Fairs  in  New  York  State 

Location  Dates 


County 

New  York  State  Fair . 

Albany  County . 

Allegany  County . 

Bi'oome  County . 

Cattaraugus  County . 

Chautauqua  County . 

Chemung  County . 

Chenango  County . 

Afton  Driving  Park  &  Agr.  Assn - 

Clinton  County . 

Columbia  County . . . 

Cortland  County . 

Delaware  County . 

Dutchess  County . 

Erie  County . 

Essex  County . 

Franklin  County . 

Genesee  County . 

Jefferson  County . 

Lewis  County . 

Livingston  County . . . 

Hemlock  Lake  Union  Agr.  Society . . 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders  Assn . 

Madison  County . 

Monroe  County . 

Montgomery  County . 

Nassau  County . 

Niagara  County . 

Oneida  County . 

Vernon  Agr.  Society . 

Ontario  County . 

Orange  County . . 

Oswego  County . ' 

Otsego  County . 

Rensselaer  County . 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

Saratoga  County . 

Schoharie  County . . 

Seneca  County . 

Steuben  County . 

Tioga  County: . 

Tompkins  County . 

Union  Agr.  and  Hort.  Society 

Ulster  County . 

Washington  County . 

Wayne  County . 

Westchester  County . 

Wyoming  County . 

Yates  County . 

Dundee  Fair  Association . 


Syracuse . Sept.  2-9 

Altamont. . . . Aug.  21-26 

Angelica . Aug.  23-26 

Whitney  Point.  .Aug.  1-5 

Little  Valley _ Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Dunkirk . Sept.  4-9 

Horseheads . Aug.  13-19 

Norwich . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Afton . Aug.  8-12 

Plattsburg . Aug.  16-19 

Chatham . Sept.  2-4 

Cortland . Aug.  21-27 

Walton . Aug.  15-19 

Rhinebeck . Aug.29-Sept.  2 

Hamburg . Aug.  14-19 

Westport . Aug.  16-19 

Malone . Aug.  21-26 

Batavia . Aug.  7-12 

Watertown . Aug.  21-26 

Lowville . Aug.  14-19 

Caledonia . Aug.  22-26 

Hemlock . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Avon . Sept.  1-2 

Brookfield . Sept.  4-7 

Henrietta . Aug.  16-20 

Fonda . Sept.  2-6 

Mineola . Sept.  12-16 

Lockport . Aug.  21-26 

Boon  ville . Aug.  1-5 

Vernon . Aug.  22-27 

Canandaigua. ..  .Aug.  1-4 

Middletown . Aug.  13-19 

Sandy  Creek. ..  .July  25-29 

Morris . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Schaghticoke ....  Sept.  4-7 

Gouverneur . Aug.  7-12 

Ballston  Spa ....  Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Cobleskill . Sept.  13-16 

Waterloo . Aug.  8-12 

Bath . Sept.  4-9 

Owego . July  23-30 

Ithaca . Aug.  8-12 

Trumansburg _ Sept.  13-16 

Kingston . Aug.  16-17 

Greenwich . Aug.  21-25 

Palmyra . Aug.  22-26 

White  Plains _ Sept.  14-17 

Pike . Aug.  22-25 

Penn  Yan . Aug.  23-26 

Dundee . Sept.  19-22 


No  “Sundaes”  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

July  30,  1921 

“Sundae”  is  a  new  word— hardly 
in  the  dictionaries  as  yet.  Still  it  has 
come  to  represent  about  the  highest 
form  of  profiteering.  A  “sundae”  is  a 
mixture  of  ice  cream,  syrup,  fruit 
or  nuts,  very  popular  as  a  light  lunch 
in  town  and  city.  The  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  weighed 
and  measured  many  of  these  sundaes 
and  found  that  on  the  average  they 
cost  the  dealer  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  plate.  Yet  the  average  retail 
charge  is  20  cents.  The  ice  cream 
manufacturers  have  cut  down  the 
wholesale  price  of  cream,  yet  the 
retailers  are  charging  war  prices  or 
even  more.  This  means  a  reduction  in 
sales,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  clear 
back  to  the  cow.  Ice  cream  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  with  many.  When 
pure  -and  well  made  it  is  a  good  food, 
and  millions  more  of  gallons  of  milk 
would  be  consumed  in  this  form  if 
these  profiteers  would  stop  holding 
up  the  public.  We  have  “struck”  on 
the  sundae  issue  until  the  prices  come 
down.  We  order  milk. 

When  Roof  Water  Falls  on 
Adjacent  Property 

A  person  may  find  himself  im¬ 
paled  on  one  horn  or  the  other  of  an 
aggravating  dilemma  when  rain  or 
snow  water  from  the  roof  or  eaves 
of  a  house  or  other  building  causes 
damage  to  adjacent  premises.  He  may 
be  the  one  with  the  offending  roof 
spouting  water  onto  his  neighbor,  or 
the  one  on  the  receiving  end  sustain¬ 
ing  damage.  The  injury  may  be  to 
the  walls  of  a  house,  to  the  cellar, 
the  washing  of  channels  across  the 
tot,  or  just  through  plain  annoyance. 

In  technical  terms  of  the  law,  per¬ 
mitting  the  water  from  a  roof  to  run 
onto  the  property  of  a  next  door 
neighbor  is  a  trespass,  although  we 
ordinarily  think  of  a  trespass  as  a 
Personal  invasion.  The  one  imposed 


upon  in  that  way  is  entitled  to  sue 
for  his  rights.  His  neighbor  is  under 
a  legal  duty  to  construct  and  main¬ 
tain  gutters  and  spouting  in  good 
working  condition  to  control  the 
water.  If  he  fails,  the  property  owner 
injured  may  obtain  a  court  injunction 
requiring  the  inconsiderate  neighbor 
to  turn  his  water  away,  or  he  may 
sue  for  the  damage  already  done — 
or  may  have  both  remedies  together. 

A  Massachusetts  man’s  house  was 
so  constructed  that  roof  water  col¬ 
lected  and  poured  through  spouts 
directly  onto  an  adjacent  lot,  doing 
continuing  damage.  A  court  gave  the 
neighbor  a  judgment  for  the  injury 
previously  done,  and  an  injunction 
requiring  discontinuance  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  had  worked  the  injury. 

A  Michigan  court,  enforcing  the 
general  rule  a  little  less  rigidly,  held 
that  a  roof  owner  who  permitted 
water  from  his  eaves  to  flow  onto 
his  neighbor,  was  responsible  only 
for  negligence  in  constructing  the 
gutters  and  drains,  or  in  keeping 
them  clean  and  in  repair.  r.  d.  b. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller . 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson . 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson . 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller . 

Hunting  Small  Game, 

Bert  Popowski . 

Trapping, 

H.  McCracken  &  H.  Van  Cleve 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford 
Five  Acres  and  Independence, 
M.  G.  Kains . 


$5.75 

4.00 

3.95 

3.50 
3.45 
3.45 
3.00 
3.00 

2.95 
2.75 
2.75 

2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y,  | 


“ON  THE  FARM”  STORAGE 
SAFEGUARDS  YOUR  CROP  PROFITS 


Crops  stored  in  fire -safe  Quonsets  assure  you  of 
full  Government  Price  Supports 


Permanent,  all-steel  Quonsets 
provide  safe  storage  for  all 
types  of  grain.  Quonset’s  arch- 
ribbed,  clear-span  design  offers 
maximum  usable  space,  and 
Quonsets  can  be  partitioned  to 
meet  varying  crop  needs.  The 
durable,  versatile  Quonset 
assures  you  of  economical  stor¬ 
age  for  many  years  to  come. 


Quonsets  provide  safe  storage 
for  your  feed  grains  .  .  .  and 
permit  you  to  hold  your  cash 
crops  for  higher  prices  and 
profits!  And  you  can  save  more 
of  your  corn  —  use  your  corn 
picker  to  best  advantage  —  by 
drying  ear  corn  in  the  Quonset 
32  corn  storage  drying  building, 
as  illustrated! 


Four  best  buy  in  form  bui/dinqs  j 


•  quick  erection 
•  permanent 
•  adaptable 


Quonset  32 


Stran-Steel  and  Quonset  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  O®, 


see  dour  dealer  foday  / 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co.,  Mechanic  Street,  Amenia,  New  York  •  Shelp  &  Warner,  24  River 
Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York  •  Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York  •  Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin,  Batavia,  New  York  •  August  Feine  & 
Sons,  140  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York  •  New  England  Trawler  Equip.  Co.,  Eastern  Avenue, 
Chelsea,  Mass.  •  Morse  Constr.  Co.,  Kirkland  Avenue,  Clinton,  New  York  •  Profile  Bldg. 
Co.,  261  South  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Workman  Eng.  Co.,  34  Park  Street,  Essex  Jet., 
Vermont  •  Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  71  Water  Street,  Fredonia,  New  York  •  Hartford 
Cement  Co.,  45  Granby  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  •  Island  Dock,  Inc.,  Kingston,  New  York 
•  Waldvogel  Brothers,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  •  Eureka  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Newburgh,  New  York  •  Guest  Brothers,  Muller  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Conn.  •  G.  M. 
Owens  and  Sons,  Bronson  Street,  Painted  Post,  New  York  •  Dock  &  Coal  Company, 
29  Clinton,  Plattsburgh,  New  York  •  Rochester  Steel  Prods.  Co.,  1945  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York  •  Maine  Willys  Sales  Co.,  28  Park  Street,  Rockland,  Maine  • 
Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  4615  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York, 


GKEAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Strait- Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich.  •  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you 
caD  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  dn  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33*i  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  . . 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
1  FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI- 
'  LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  •  pleasure.”  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  baek  if  no  blessed  relief! 

ORTH  O,  IN  C. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept,  5  H,  New  York  City  25 


"LITTLE  GUSHER"  ?m? 

Irrigates,  drains,  waters  live  stork,  fights  fires! 


Drains  ditches,  excavations,  cesspools. 
Pumps  2000  gals,  per  hour  25  ft.  high, 
or  360  gals.  75  tt.  high.  Has  34  H.P. 
I  engine  with  3'  V-pulley  power  take- 
oil  lor  running  saw,  milking 
machine,  freezer,  etc.  Engine 
adjustable  from  1700  to  4500 
RPM.  Dollar  fox  dollar  and 
pound  lor  pound,  the  best 
pump  value  at  $59.  Money 
Back  Guarantee.  Easy  assem¬ 
bly.  We  pay  shipping  il  check 
accompanies  order.  Add  $1 
for  west  of  Mississippi. 
LAEsAWCO  PUMPS  BELLE  MEAD  55,  N.  J. 


Weighs 
Only 

26 pounds 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLI  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for 
Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-speed  two 
flight  auger  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  M77  Elm  St.  Ottawa.  Kars 


You  con  eosily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  foa 
ail  form  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach(  Mich. 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Biset  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


———————  HAY  BAKES 

Lansdale  High  Speed,  Rubber  Tired,  Tractor  Drawn. 
Side  Delivery  Rakes.  Today’s  Price  $385.00.  Our  price 
on  1949  Demonstrators  and  Floor  Models,  less  tires 
which  can't  be  told  from  new  $185.00  each,  or  3  for 
$499.00.  Phone  Write  or  Wire  McCUNE  &.  COMPANY, 
INC,,  3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

042  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  0.  C. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  tor  Prlee  Lilt  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
82  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 

_  hus-kee  tractor  tool  boxes  — 

Heavy  steel.  Large  size  for  big  tools.  Low  priced. 
Order  from  dealer,  or  write  • — 

METAL  BOX  CO.,  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750.000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Marketing  Co-ops  in  Sweden 

By  Virgil  While 


The  average  farmer  in  Sweden  is 
economically  linked  to  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  chiefly  through  a  firmly 
established  co-operative  organization 
for  the  marketing  of  his  produce.  Out 
of  a  total  of  nearly  7,000,000  people, 
only  375,000  are  listed  in  the  census 
survey  of  1948  as  farmers,  and  yet 
this  small  group  supplies  the  country 
with  virtually  all  it  needs  in  the  way 
of  necessary  foodstuffs.  Such  self- 
sufficiency  was  gained  only  through 
the  efficiency  of  the  co-operative 
groups  set  up  for  the  gathering,  re¬ 
fining  and  distribution  of  the 
country’s  agricultural  products. 

In  describing  the  organization  of 
this  co-operative  movement,  officials 
of  the  Swedish  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  told  me  that  the  movement 
was  given  its  greatest  impetus  dur¬ 
ing  the  economic  crisis  that  hit  the 
world  in  1930.  The  farmers,  faced 
with  surplus  production  and  un¬ 
certain  markets,  banded  together  in 
various  societies  through  which  they 


could  sell  their  products.  The  central 
body  of  this  movement  is  the 
Swedish  Farmers’  Associations,  com¬ 
prised  of  14  different  organizations 
which  reach  into  every  phase  of  farm 
life.  Virtually  every  Swedish  farmer 
is  a  member  of  one,  two,  or  more  of 
these  organizations. 

The  Federation  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  enterprises 
in  any  form  of  industry  in  the  world. 
It  promotes  and  safeguards  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farmer  economically,  so¬ 
cially,  and  culturally.  Its  internal 
functions  are  three-pronged — investi¬ 
gations,  service  and  information.  Re¬ 
search  and  experimental  work  in 
management  and  disease  control  are 
done  on  a  large  scale  by  its  various 
societies,  and  the  service  activity  in¬ 
cludes  advice  and  assistance  on 
bookkeeping  and  auditing,  taxation 
matters,  market  surveys  and  price 
quotations  as  well  as  legal  questions. 
Special  association  meetings  are  held 
in  rural  communities  to  develop 
study  courses,  and  there  is  also  a 
correspondence  course  conducted 
under  Federation  auspices.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  also  disseminated  through 
various  publications  issued  by  the 
Federation’s  own  publishing  office. 
The  official  organ  of  the  movement 
as  a  whole  is  the  weekly  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Co-operation  News”  which  has 
a  circulation  of  370,000. 

The  assets  and  value  of  plants 
owned  by  the  Federation  amounts  to 
more  than  400,000,000  kroner  ($77,- 
300,000).  This  includes  approximately 
700  dairies,  60  slaughter  houses  and 
meat-product  factories,  and  a  large 
number  of  grain  elevators  and  stor¬ 
age  houses,  potato  storage  houses, 
etc.  Government  officials  told  me  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  de- 


[Ed.  —  Virgil  White,  a  4-H  Club  winner 
of  one  of  the  National  Poultry  awards,  has 
just  recently  completed  a  tour  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lederle 
Laboratories  Division,  American  Cyanamid 
Company.  This  trip  was  sponsored  in  the 
belief  that  American  youth  should  come  to 
know  better  our  European  farm  cousins  and 
their  methods.  Mr.  White  was  accompanied 
on  this  trip  by  Karl  E.  Jensen,  a  Lederle 
executive,  who  is  well  known  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  because  of  his  connection  for  several 
years  during  the  war  with  the  American 
Embassy  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Jensen  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  exclusive  article  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.] 


livered  to  the  dairies,  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  animals  for  slaughter, 
65  per  cent  of  the  cereals  and  eggs, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  timber  and 
firewood  are  sold  by  farmers  through 
the  associations  which  comprise  the 
Federation.  Its  annual  sales  exceed 
2,000,000,000  kroner  ($384,600,000). 

The  largest  of  the  Federation  asso¬ 
ciations  are  those  which  market  the 
dairy  and  meat  products.  Everywhere 
I  went  throughout  the  Swedish  farm 
lands,  I  saw  along  the  highway  the 
platforms  from  which  the  dairy  so¬ 
cieties  collect  the  farmer’s  milk.  The 
meat  marketing  co-operative  also 
operates  its  own  trucks,  making  regu¬ 
lar  tours  of  each  county  to  pick  up 
livestock  for  slaughter.  Sales  through 
the  Swedish  Dairies  Assoociation  ex¬ 
ceed  950,000,000  kroner  ($182,300,- 
000)  each  year.  The  Dairies  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  broken  down  into  a  number 
of  co-operative  societies,  or  “cells”, 
each  of  which  handles  the  work  of  a 
designated  region  (such  as  a  county). 


Largest  of  these  societies  is  the 
“Milk  Central”  in  Stockholm,  which 
is  entirely  owned  by  26,000  farmers 
in  the  five  counties  around  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  serves  more  than  3,000 
stores  in  that  area  with  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Each  of  the  60 
dairies  operated  by  the  Milk  Central 
uses  the  most  modern  machinery  it 
can  acquire  and  each  maintains  the 
highest  possible  hygienic  standards. 

The  Swedish  Farmer’s  Meat  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  is  also  made  up 
of  a  network  of  societies.  The  country 
is  divided  into  38  districts,  each  of 
which  has  one  society.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  almost  completely  elimin¬ 
ated  the  old-time  butcher  methods  by 
the  establishment  of  well-equipped 
abattoirs  with  modern,  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  government  exer¬ 
cises  stringent  control  over  these 


slaughter  houses,  making  frequent 
inspections  and  prescribing  regu¬ 
lations  for  high  quality  standards. 
The  average  slaughter  house  deals 
with  approximately  13,000  cattle  and 
100,000  pigs  each  year. 

Another  of  the  large  groups  in  the 
Federation  is  the  Swedish  Farmers’ 
Purchasing  and  Selling  Organization. 
With  more  than  115,000  members, 
this  group  acts  as  the  farmer’s  buy¬ 
ing  agent  for  fertilizers,  imported 
cattle  feed,  seeds,  machinery,  build¬ 
ing  materials,  fuels,  etc.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  also  the  outlet  for  most  of  the 
farm  produce  such  as  grain  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  its  societies  have  recently 
built  high,  specially-designed  grain 
elevators  and  storage  houses  in  the 
cereal  and  potato  producing  lo¬ 
calities. 

Other  associations  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Federation  network  in¬ 
clude  the  Association  of  Swedish 
Forest  Owners’  Societies,  with  a 
membership  of  100,000;  the  Swedish 
Farmers’  Egg  Marketing  Association, 
with  about  60,000  members,  and 
special  associations  for  sugar  beet 
growers,  fur  breeders,  growers  of  oil 
plants,  flax  and  hemp.  Since  most  of 
the  Swedish  farmers  are  combination 
farmers  who  do  not  specialize  in  any 
pax-ticular  branch,  many  of  them  will 
belong  to  a  number  of  these  societies. 
That  I  found  is  particularly  true  in 
the  mountainous  North,  where  a 
combination  of  forestry  and  farming 
is  the  rule. 

The  chief  value  of  the  co-operative 
movement  is  the  strength  it  gives  the 
farmer  in  controlling  his'  markets. 
The  Swedish  farmer,  through  the 
united  front  of  his  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties,  can  keep  control  of  his  mar¬ 
kets  away  from  monopolies,  trusts 
and  other  groups  "which  might  be 
alien,  if  not  hostile,  to  farming  inter¬ 
ests.  In  the  United  States,  agricul¬ 
tural  markets  are  controlled  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  various  agencies  which 
deal  with  the  processing  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  agencies  such  as  railroads  in 
their  transportation  roles,  major  food 
monopolies,  banking  interests,  and 
the  grain  and  commodity  exchanges. 
In  Sweden,  these  agencies  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself  by 
virtue  of  his  network  of  co-operative 
societies.  His  access  to  markets  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  buy¬ 
ers  who  determine  what  he  shall 
receive  for  what  he  produces  and 
what  shall  reach  the  market. 

The  basic  principles  behind  the 
agricultural  economic  co-operative 
movement  in  Sweden  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  character  of  the  association 
must  be  an  open  one. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  give 
up  his  membership  freely. 

3.  Every  man  has  one  vote  in  the 
local  cooperatives  and  a  “graded 
vote”  in  the  national  organization. 

4.  Every  member  is  more  or  less 
compelled  to  buy,  and  also  to  deliver 
goods,  so  that  the  association  can 
purchase  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  material,  and  create  large-scale 
business. 


The  bulk  of  the  milking  on  modern  dairy  farms  in  Scandinavia  is  done  by 

machine. 
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5.  All  have  the  same  rights,  and 
nobody  serves  anyone  else. 

6.  The  degree  of  participation  in 
the  profit  will  depend  on  each  and 
every  one’s  utilization  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

7.  Solidarity  exists  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  association. 

8.  Political  neutrality  is  the  rule,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  largest  number  of 
members,  and  to  establish  the  best 
conditions  for  the  election  of 
trustees. 

The  entire  Swedish  agricultural  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  extremely 
democratic.  Only  farmers  who  will 
deliver  products  to,  or  buy  supplies 
from,  county  share  societies  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  members.  Such  surplus 
profits  as  may  be  available  from  the 
society’s  business  are  not  paid  out 
in  percentage  per  share  owned,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  payment  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  member’s  delivery 
of  products  to  the  society. 

When  matters  are  put  to  the  vote 
at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  the  rule 
is  “one  man,-  one  vote.”  The  influence 
of  the  member  on  the  society’s 
affairs  is  thus  independent  of  the 
number  of  shares  owned,  or  the 
amount  of  business  done  with  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  small  holder  has  the  same 
voting  power  as  the  owner  of  a  big 
estate. 

The  agricultural  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  is  not  only  an  economic  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  it  is  a  popular 
movement  with  all  the  idealistic, 
social,  and  cultural  aspects  which 
this  implies. 

The  work  done  so  far  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  associations  has  been  directed 
toward  teaching  the  farmer  the  need 
for  unity.  This  speed  of  the  co¬ 
operative  “spirit”  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  undertaking  itself,  and- most 
of  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
Federation  have  been  devoted  thus 
far  to  keeping  the  farmer  aware  of 
the  strength  and  benefits  he  gains 
through  membership  in  a  co¬ 
operative.  The  emphasis  has  in  the 
past  been  placed  on  the  service  ac¬ 
tivities  available  under  the  move¬ 
ment.  By  following  such  a  course,  the 
co-operative  movement  has  been 
successful  in  its  primary  goal  —  the 
maintenance  of  production  levels 
high  enough  to  keep  Sweden  self- 
supporting  in  food  supplies.  The 
movement  will  now  have  to  develop 
its  educational  programs  to  spur  the 
farmer  into  even  greater  production 
yields  so  that  an  export  market  can 
be  established.  From  my  observations 
of  its  complex  organizational  set-up, 
I  think  tfyat  the  Federation  of 
Swedish  Farmers’  Associations  is 
ready  for  such  an  undertaking  and 
that  it  will  be  successful. 


Agriculture,  coordinating  agency  for 
the  project,  the  young  people  range 
in  age  from  18  to  25  years  and  were 
nominated  by  their  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  services  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  their  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exchange  is  to 
develop  an  informed  junior  farm 
leadership  and  to  give  the  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  learn  at 
first  hand  something  of  the  attitudes, 
talents,  contributions  and  problems 
of  rural  people  in  other  countries. 
Members  of  the  group  from  the 
United  States  this  year,  for  the 
Eastern  region,  are:  Donald  Cole 
Andrews,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  Barbara 
Annie  Bean,  Florence,  Mass.;  John 
Thomas  Breakell,  Goshen,  Conn.; 
Elaine  Catherine  Serfass,  Palmerton, 
Pa.;  Burton  Byington  Strong,  Crafts- 
bury  Common,  Vt.;  Fonda  Mae 
Wellings,  Troy,  W.  Va.;  and  Pauline 
Joyce  Wescott,  East  Poultney,  Vt. 


The  nation’s  highest  awards  for 
volunteer  4-H  leadership,  jeweled 
clovers,  were  presented  recently  to 
seven  local  leaders  in  Massachusetts. 
Emerald  clovers  for  25  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  were  presented  to  Miss  Florence 


Based  on  the  increasing  popularity  , 
of  the  National  4-H  Poultry  Achieve¬ 
ment  program,  4-H’ers  should  top  j 
their  last  year’s  record  of  raising  a 
total  of  8,000,000  chickens,  turkeys,  ; 
ducks  and  geese.  Likewise  the  en¬ 
rollment  figure  is  expected  to  pass 
the  150,000  mark  reached  in  1949. 
County  Extension  Agents  and  local 
4-H  Club  leaders  work  with  the 
youth,  instructing  them  in  newest 
methods  and  approved  practices  used 
in  poultry  and  egg  production.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  encouraged  to  carry  out  the 
six  main  objectives  of  the  program 
which  briefly  are:  Learn  the  place 
of  poultry  in  the  economy  of  the 
farm;  acquire  skill  in  poultry  rais-  j 
mg;  assist  in  production  of  eggs  and  | 
fowl  to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  | 
food;  appreciate  the  nutritive  value  ! 
of  eggs;  learn  to  grade  and  market 
poultry  products;  and  study  scien¬ 
tific  developments,  applying  the 
knowledge  to  home  flock  production. 

The  4-H’ers  carefully  keep  records  , 
showing  production  of  birds  and  i 
eggs,  and  also  of  general  achieve¬ 
ments  in  other  phases  of  club  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  these  records 
are  judged  for  special  honors.  Five 
sterling  silver  medals  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  winners  in  each  county;  a 
trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  for  the  State  win¬ 
ner;  and  college  scholarships  of  $300 
each  to  the  10  national  champions. 


Forty-one  young  people  of  rural 
America  have  been  selected  to  spend 
the  coming  Summer  on  farms  in  15 
or  more  European  countries  as  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  project.  As  recent¬ 
ly  announced  by  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Flynn  of  Pepperell  and  John  Buckler 
of  Pittsfield.  Diamond  clovers  for  20 
years  of  service  were  won  by  Mrs. 
Victor  Pontes  of  Swansea  and  Ernest 
A.  Howard  of  Haverhill.  Pearl 
clovers  for  15  years  of  service  were 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Rennie  Spring  of 
Medfield,  Mrs.  Leslie  Reid  of  Way- 
land,  and  Mrs.  John  O’Brien  of 
Reading. 


The  following  N.  Y.  4-H  Club 
members  have  been  selected  as  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  20th  Annual  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  June  14  to  21:  Walter 
Schneider  of  Middletown,  Orange 
County;  Charles  O’Hara  of  Little 
Falls,  Herkimer  County;  Margaret 
Bailey  of  Smithville  Flats,  Chenango 
County;  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Light- 
foot  of  Corning,  Steuben  County. 


The  following  officers  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  4-H  Club  Executive 
Committee  were  recently  elected  at 
their  organization  meeting:  Chair¬ 
man,  Earl  Mather,  Marcellus;  vice 
chairman,  Francis  Yost,  Cicero;  secre¬ 
tary,  Donald  Knapp,  Fabius;  State 
Federation  delegate,  two  years,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  White;  one  year,  Mrs  Dorothy 


Snow.  Other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  Donald  Kinyon,  Odsco; 
Mrs.  Carlton  Seybolt,  Syracuse;  ex- 
officio,  Mrs.  Clair  Strickland,  Onon¬ 
daga  Hill.  This  Committee  meets 
regularly,  carrying  the  responsibility 
as  advisors  to  the  4-H  Club  Agents, 
and  to  obtain  funds  to  support  the 
work  here  in  the  county  and  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  use  of  these  funds. 


Two  new  4-H  Clubs  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  during  this  last  month  in 
Sherman  and  Stacyville,  Aroostook 
County,  Maine.  The  Sherman  Club, 
a  Girls’  Club,  is  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Fred  Corliss  and  is  enrolled 
mostly  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The 
other  club  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Ray  Corliss,  son  of  Mrs.  Fred 
Corliss,  and  is  a  combined  club  for 
boys  and  girls.  This  club  is  taking 
about  all  the  different  4H  Club  pro¬ 
jects  that  are  offered.  d. 


A  locomotive  is  now  in  course  of 
construction,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  is  warranted  to  Ntfr-aw  a 
passenger  train  at  the  rate  of  50  miles 
an  hour.-  —  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker ,  March  14,  1850. 


When  spraying  schedules  must  be  met  in  spite 
of  mud  . . .  when  seeding  steep  slopes  . . .  when 
soil  is  sandy  or  sticky  or  soft — that’s  when  an 
OLIVER  Crawler  pays  off! 

OLIVER  Crawlers  are  built  especially  for  the 
diversified  farm  in  sizes  and  models  to  handle 
a  multitude  of  ordinary  and  odd  jobs  .  .  .  from 
land  clearing  to  caring  for  cultivated  crops. 
The  versatile  Model  "HG”,  for  example,  is 
available  in  four  tread  widths  — 3 1,  42,  60  and 
68  inches  — and  with  ample  clearance  for  work¬ 


ing  in  row  crops.  And,  the  mighty  Model  "D” 
has  plenty  of  power  to  hus*le  along  multiple 
implement  hook-ups  in  large  scale  operations. 

Ask  your  neighborhood  OLIVER  dealer  to 
help  you  pick  the  power  that  meets  your  re¬ 
quirements  best.  Also  available  is  a  full  line  of 
soil-saving  machines  that  fit  OLIVER  Crawlers 
—loaders,  ’dozers,  terracers,  etc.— plus  a  wide 
variety  of  mounted  and  trailer-type  tools.  The 
OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Oliver  Crawler 
Tractors,  plus  allied  equipment  and  mounted 
implements. 

Name . . . . . . 

Post  Office . . . . . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Current  Feed  and  Egg  Prices 

DESPITE  the  purchase  of  over  51  million 
pounds  of  dried  eggs  by  the  government 
between  January  1  and  May  23  of  this  year, 
the  egg  price  picture  during  that  time  was  a 
gloomy  one.  In  January  the  average  price  of 
large,  nearby,  white  eggs  in  New  York  City 
was  36  cents  a  dozen,  compared  with  52  cents 
in  1949  —  a  decrease  of  16  cents  a  dozen.  In 
February  the  price  on  the  same  grade  of  eggs 
was  10  cents  a  dozen  less  than^it  was  last  year. 
The  differential  was  exactly  in  line  with  the 
objective  of  government  purchases  this  year, 
that  is,  to  purchase  dried  eggs  at  a  price  that 
would  encourage  commercial  drying  of  eggs 
at  10  cents  a  dozen  below  last  year’s  price  in 
the  midwestern  areas.  In  March  the  New  York 
price  was  only  five  cents  under  the  1949  price, 
but  in  April  it  was  15  cents  less,  and  in  May 
19  cents  less.  Government  purchasing  has  been 
stepped  up  to  extend  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  a  longer  period  than  usual,  in 
order  to  keep  egg  prices  from  going  still  lower, 
relative  to  last  year. 

However,  to  inject  a  note  of  optimism  into 
the  picture,  the  five  year  average  May 
(1945-1949)  price  for  large,  nearby,  white 
eggs  in  New  York  City  was  only  46  cents  a 
dozen,  compared  with  36  cents  for  May 
of  this  year,  and  there  should  be  im¬ 
provement  in  the  immediate  future.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  receipts  of  eggs  in  New  York 
City,  as  reported  in  the  Producers’  Price 
Current,  have  not  been  excessive  when  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year;  in  fact,  they  actually 
have  been  lower  over  the  period  from  March 
through  May.  The  most  recent  report  on  the 
current  market  situation  indicates  a  rise  in 
egg  prices  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
scarcity  in  large  size,  top  quality  eggs.  Some 
hot  weather  would  help  prices  on  good 
quality,  nearby  eggs. 

If  feed  prices  were  down  proportionately, 
where  they  should  be,  the  egg  farmer  would 
not  have  to  worry  too  much,  but  the  average 
price  of  feed  (100  lbs.  of  mash  and  100  lbs.  of 
grain)  is  running  at  least  15  cents  above  last 
year  —  much  too  high  in  relation  to  current 
egg  prices. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  buy  any  more  eggs  and  that 
the  government  price  support  for  grains  con¬ 
tinues  to  remain  high,  the  proverbial  “squeeze” 
appears  to  be  on  the  egg  producer.  For  this, 
there  is  no  immediate  remedy  except  to  cull 
heavily  and  eliminate  all  frills  and  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditures.  There  is  just  no  chance  of 
profits  with  eggs  at  36  cents  a  dozen  and  feed 
at  $4.13  a  bag  unless  the  rate  of  egg  production 
exceeds  70  per  cent,  and  culling  should  be 
aimed  at  maintaining  that  level.  The  returns 
from  the  sale  of  the  cull  hens  will  not  be 
much,  but  one  can  be  quite  certain  it  will  be 
as  good  now  as  any  other  time  this  Summer 
or  Fall  and,  if  the  poorer  birds  are  out,  the 
good  ones  left  in  the  flock  will  pay  for  their 
keep  and  provide  a  little  extra. 

Earlier  this  year  the  opinion  was  expressed 
on  this  page  that  those  who  were  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  poultry  business  should  continue 
their  usual  program  but  not  expand.  What  has 
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happened  so  far  suggests  that  too  many  people 
thought  the  future  was  going  to  be  a  continual 
bonanza,  as  the  number  of  young  chickens  on 
farms,  excluding  specialized  broiler  areas,  was 
eight  per  cent  larger  on  April  1  of  this  year 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  cut  back  on  late  season 
chicks,  however,  so  the  season  may  average 
out  about  as  usual.  But  in  any  case,  there  will 
probably  be  a  lot  of  “new  flock”  eggs  coming 
on  the  market  early  which  will  not  help  to 
beep  prices  up  on  small  eggs  this  Fall. 

With  heavy  breed  pullets  selling  at  40  to  50 
cents  a  pound,  perhaps  the  wise  man  will  sell 
out  his  early  crop  and  start  a  late  one,  even 
at  this  date.  Late-hatched  pullets  are  eco¬ 
nomical  to  raise  and  will  produce  a  good 
supply  of  large  eggs  in  the  Summer  and  Fall 
of  next  year  when,  regardless  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  anyone  else,  they  will  be  scarce,  in 
good  demand,  and  relatively  high  in  price. 

The  Spirit  of  Friendliness 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  all  your 
readers’  replies  and  comments  in  answer  to  my 
item  about  the  Gillifiower  apple  published  in  the 
May  6  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  would 
be  so  nice  if  some  of  the  other  things  we  have 
valued  and  been  forced  to  relinquish  should 
suddenly  prove  so  still  existent  as  the  Gillifiower. 
The  best  thing  of  all  is  to  realize  how  friendly 
people  are. 

Hence  this  note  of  thanks  from  one  member 
of  the  grand  and  hundred  year  young  R.  N.-Y 
Fraternity.  b.  b.  s. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  things  about 
publishing  a  farm  paper  like  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  en¬ 
courage  friendliness  among  people  generally, 
and  especially  among  members  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Family.  Not  friendships  so  much, 
because  in  most  cases  distance  makes  this  im¬ 
possible.  Fortunately,  however,  friendliness  is 
a  quality  that  has  no  concern  at  all  with  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  primary  function  of  any  periodical  is, 
of  course,  to  present  the  news  truthfully, 
acccurately  and  without  prejudice,  and  to  open 
its  columns  to  readers  as  a  forum  for  the 
frank  expression  of  their  views  and  sentiments. 
But  there  are  other  services  that  a  paper  can 
render,  perhaps  even  more  important.  People 
always  want  information,  sometimes  a  little 
advice,  and  a  paper  with  a  conscience  and  a 
little  extra  will  to  work,  can  well  fill  this  need. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  tried,  to 
the  fullest  of  our  ability  and  resources,  to 
render  this  service  and,  when  we  receive  a 
letter  like  B.  B.  S.’,  it  seems  that  we  are  on 
the  right  road.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  it  has  to  do  with  apples,  cow  feeds, 
egg  markets,  line  fences  or  a  thousand  and 
one  business  and  legal  problems.  The  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  is  that,  because  our  readers 
know  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  trying 
to  help  them,  they  in  turn  are  willing  to  try  to 
help  others.  This  spirit  of  friendliness  is  like  an 
endless  chain  that  widens  its  scope  and  showers 
more  of  its  benefits  as  it  travels  onward.  More 
of  this  among  people,  and  nations  too,  would 
go  a  long  way  to  bringing  this  world  back  to 
its  senses. 

Poisonous  Mushrooms 

FALSE  Morel  is  a  poisonous  mushroom, 
which  appears  in  the  woods  at  this  time 
of  year.  It  is  known  to  be  deadly  poisonous, 
although  in  some  cases  the  victims  have  re¬ 
covered  after  several  days  of  intense  suffer¬ 
ing. 

This  species  has  a  cap  two  to  three  inches 
broad,  rounded,  lobed,  irregular,  smooth  and 
brain-like  in  shape,  and  of  bay-red  color. 
The  stem,  two  to  two  and  one  half  inches 
long,  is  stout,  slightly  scurfy,  either  stuffed  or 
hollow,  whitish  and  often  irregular.  It  thrives 
in  wet  ravines  and  springy  places  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  pine  trees.  It  is  also  frequently  found 
on  sandy  soil  in  the  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  The  brain-like  wrinkles  and  the  red 
coloring  of  the  cap  distinguish  False  Morel 
from  any  of  the  other  sponge  mushrooms. 

There  is  another  common  poisonous  form, 
the  brown  gyromitra,  which  is  found  in  rich 
woods  soil,  mostly  in  beech -leaf  mold.  It  is  rich 
chocolate  brown,  or  paler  when  leaves  cover 
its  surface.  This  variety  is  not  as  inviting  to 
the  mushroom  gatherer  as  the  False  Morel,  so 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  passed  up.  However,  its 
reputation  for  being  poisonous  is  just  as  bad. 
Neither  of  these  should  ever  be  eaten. 
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For  the  Brannan  Plan 

Your  editorial  “Handouts  Always  Have  Strings” 
is  a  much  more  honest  treatment  of  the  Brannan 
Plan  than  has  appeared,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any 
other  commercial  publication.  There  are,  however, 
some  flaws  to  my  way  of  thinking  in  your  rea¬ 
soned  opposition. 

Your  statement  that  “The  basic  weakness  in  our 
agricultural  economy  is  the  ever-widening  spread 
between  what  the  producer  receives  for  his  pro¬ 
duct  and  what  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay”  is 
an  acute  and  accurate  observation  on  the  de¬ 
veloping  farm  picture.  Your  suggestion  for  setting 
up  producer-managed  distribution  systems  is  a 
logical  one,  and  may  well  be  the  ultimate  answer. 
But  the  question,  right  now,  is  whether  the  farmer 
cam  survive  for  the  time  required  for  such  reform. 
Is  it  right  that  the  farmer  be  penalized  for  this 
condition  over  which  he  had  had  little,  if  any, 
con  trol? 

Here  in  the  Hudson  Valley  there  is  little  re¬ 
lation  between  what  farmers  get  for  fruit  and 
what  consumers  pay.  Probably  we  could  correct 
this  through  some  cooperative  selling  system.  But 
the  setting  up  of  such  a  system,  government  aided 
or  not,  would  in  itself  be  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  against  monopoly  pressure.  Such  systems 
would  not  grow  up  with  the  blessings  of  a  dealer- 
controlled  market. 

It  is  a  fight  worth  fighting.  But  we  have  a 
question  of  survival  in  the  meantime,  and  we 
won’t  survive  long  under  present  conditions. 

Not  far  from  us  is  a  milk  plant  belonging  to 
the  Consumer-Farmer  Milk  Cooperative.  Long 
established,  and  a  worthy  fighter  of  the  milk  trust, 
this  cooperative  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
struggle  facing  us.  It  sells  milk  at  the  lowest 
established  price,  pays  the  farmer  the  established 
farm  price,  plus  frequent  premiums,  and  it  has 
been  able  to  pay  dividends  in  small  amounts.  But 
its  savings  are  not  in  such  sums  as  to  be  a  solution 
of  the  farm  problem. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  bring  aid  to  the 
farmer  by  way  of  the  Brannan  Plan  while  we 
are  waiting  for  market  reforms  to  be  introduced 
and  to  work.  It  is  said,  as  you  imply,  that  the 
Brannan  Plan  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Prob¬ 
ably  but  not  inevitably.  At  any  rate,  the  cost 
would  be  exactly  what  otherwise  the  farmer 
would  lose.  The  great  question  then  is,  whether 
the  whole  cost  of  a  depression,  or  sag  in  farm 
prices,  should  be  put  off  on  farmers  or  should  it 
be  distributed  over  the  entire  economy,  share  and 
share  alike?  The  cost  to  the  consumer  could  in  no 
case  be  greater  than  the  drop  in  farm  prices  for 
food  because  it  is  only  that  drop,  and  not  all  of 
that,  which  the  Brannan  Plan  covers. 

The  Brannan  Plan  is  not  something  for  nothing. 
Soil  conservation  and  loss  of  soil  fertility  are  very 
real  problems  threatening  all,  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike.  The  Brannan  Plan  conditions  pro¬ 
duction  payments  upon  at  least  minimum  soil 
conservation  practices.  That  is  not  something  for 
nothing  by  a  long  way.  Today  the  farmer  is  forced 
to  mine  his  soil  for  a  poor  living  and,  when  it 
is  mined  out,  both  he  and  the  consumer  are  done. 
Indeed  something  to  be  considered  when  reckon¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  any  agricultural  program. 

The  Brannan  Plan  does  have  appeal  and  it  is 
true  that  political  preferment  may  come  out  of 
it.  Isn’t  it  equally  true  that  political  preferment 
can  come  out  of  practically  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States?  Isn’t  it  true 
that  political  preferment  is  rife  under  the  present 
farm  program?  Let  us  not  throw  over  the  good 
because  a  threat  of  evil  is  inherent  in  it.  What 
is  happening  to  us  under  the  present  scheme  of 
things  is  far  more  dangerous  than  any  threat  to 
be  found  in  the  Brannan  Plan. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  like  to  see  the  day  when 
big  scale  corporation  farming  takes  over  this 
country.  When  that  day  comes,  the  America  we 
know  will  be  finished.  Les  Rice 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

Record  keeping  of  all  phases  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  will  show  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  the 
operation  being  conducted.  Such  records  are  valu¬ 
able  to  improve  the  business  as  well  as  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

Quick  proper  cooling  of  new  laid  eggs  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  maintining  their 
original  high  quality.  Eggs  gathered  in  an  open 
mesh  pail  lose  their  body  heat  1.6  times  faster 
than  in  a  closed  pail. 

“And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace; 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever.  And  my  people  shall  dwell  in 
a  peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure  dwellings,  and 
in  quiet  resting  places.”  —  Isa.  32:17-18. 

When  dairy  cows  are  fed  grass  silage,  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  contract  the  serious  milking  ail¬ 
ment  known  as  acetonemia.  Some  cows  are  more 
susceptible  to  this  disease  than  others;  high  pro¬ 
duction  is  thought  to  be  a  predisposing  factor. 

Practically  all  of  the  field  corn  grown  today  in 
the  United  States  is  of  the  yellow  varieties;  30 
years  ago  more  than  40  per  cent  of  our  corn  pro¬ 
duction  was  white  corn.  This  change  is  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  the  comparatively  higher 
carotene  content  of  yellow  corn. 

Overfeeding  whole  milk  to  a  dairy  calf  is  the 
most  common  mistake  in  its  rearing.  A  good  rule 
is  to  feed  about  one  pint  of  whole  milk  for  each 
10  pounds  of  bodyweight.  After  the  calf  is  10 
days  old,  both  calf  meal  and  good  quality  hay 
should  be  kept  available  at  all  times. 

Nature  always  provides  compensations.  May, 
cold  and  wet,  was  a  trying  time  on  the  farm,  but 
the  exceptional  profusion  of  lilacs  at  the  month’s 
end  made  the  country  a  very  beautiful  place 
to  live  in.  Last  Fall’s  dryness  and  the  mild  Winter 

stimulated  and  preserved  the  growth  of  lilac  buds. 
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High-powered 
low-priced ! 


P-t 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  TRUCKS 


More  for  the  job  .  .  .  more  for  your  money!  With 
the  most  powerful  engine  ever  built  by  Chevrolet, 
P*L  trucks  are  advance  designed  to  offer  you  even 
greater  advantages. 

Here  are  trucks  that  can  handle  tougher  jobs 
.  .  .  trucks  that  can  do  your  hauling  faster,  easier 
—with  outstanding  economy! 

Always  strong,  always  sturdy,  Advance-Design 
Chevrolet  trucks  are  built  to  last.  Over  rough 
roads  and  on  the  highways,  they’ll  carry  the  load 
for  you  .  .  .  and  keep  on  doing  it! 

Yes,  Chevrolet  P*L  trucks  are  far  ahead.  Check 
them  for  payload,  performance,  popularity,  price. 
And  check  them  for  features.  No  other  trucks 
give  more  .  .  .  yet  Chevrolet  trucks  cost  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  to  buy,  to  operate,  to  maintain.  See 
your  local  Chevrolet  dealer  today. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


Performance  Leaders  Popularity  Leaders  Payload  L eaders 


P*  1* 

I rice  Leaders 


On  the  hills  or  on  the  straightaway,  the 
efficient  new  Chevrolet  P»L  trucks  are  far 
ahead  in  performance.  They  give  you  high 
pulling  power  over  a  wide  range  of  use- 
able  road  speeds — and  high  acceleration 
to  cut  down  total  trip  time. 


in  every  postwar  year  truck  customers 
have  bought  more  Chevrolets  than  any 
other  make  of  truck — convincing  proof  of 
the  owner  satisfaction  they  have  earned 
through  the  years — proof  that  Chevrolet 
is  America's  most  wanted  truck. 


For  low  operating  costs  per  ton  mile, 
smart  buyers  choose  Chevrolet  P*L  trucks. 
They  are  advance  designed  to  cut  running 
and  repair  costs.  Their  rugged  construction 
lets  you  deliver  the  goods  with  real  reduc¬ 
tions  in  operating  expense. 


From  low  selling  price  to  high  resale  value, 
you’re  money  ahead  with  Chevrolet  trucks. 
Chevrolet's  rock-bottom  initial  cost — out¬ 
standingly  low  cost  of  operation  and 
gpkeep — and  high  trade-in  value,  all  add 
up  to  the  lowest  price  for  you. 


Plus  all  these  PLt/S  features:  TWO  GREAT  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES:  the  new  105-h.p.  Load-Master  and  the  improved  92-h.p: 
Thrift-Master — to  give  you  greater  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  THE  NEW  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR:  smoother,  quicker  acceleration 
response  •  DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH  for  easy  action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS  for  fast,  smooth  shifting  • 
HYPOID  REAR  AXLES— 5  times  more  durable  than  spiral  bevel  type  •  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES — for  complete  driver  control  •  WIDE- 
BASE  WHEELS  for  increased  tire  mileage  •  ADVANCE-DESIGN  STYLING  with  the  "Cab  that  Breathes*?  •  BALL-TYPE  STEERING  for  easier 

handling  •  UNIT-DESIGN  BODIES  — precision  built. 
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ESCO's  exclusive  "Fast-Freeze"  Air-Blast  Fan  freezes  food  3  times 
faster. 

ESCO  assures  operating  economy — 5-year  food  warranty,  5-year 
protection  plan. 

ESCO  has  full-opening,  counter-balanced  lids — convenient  to  use. 
ESCO's  range  of  6  Models  (12  to  40  cu.  ft.)  makes  it  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  food  capacity  for  all  your  family. 

Write  or  send  postal  today  for  descriptive  booklet. 

And  see  why  ESCO  "tops  ’em  all”  before  you  buy! 


ESCO  Cabinet  Company 

West  Chester.  Penna. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 


cCetut  mil& 

You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
jvill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


WHY  I  ALMOST 
SHOT  MY  HORSE 

“My  work  horse  had  hard  enlarge¬ 
ments  above  the  hoof  for  about  a 
year.  Couldn’t  get  out  of  the  barn. 
Thought  I’d  have  to  shoot  him,’’ 
writes  A.  A.  of  North  Branch,  Minn. 
“UsedSAVOSS.  Enlargements  soon 
came  down  and  I  put  him  to  work. 
Now  works  as  hard  as  he  ever  did.” 

Don’t  risk  long  lay-ups.  Apply 
SAVOSS  at  first  sign  of  swelling  or 
limping.  World-famous  for  50  years  for  relief  of 
lameness,  swellings,  strains,  bruises  and  injuries 
that  respond  to  external  treatment.  SAVOSS 
speeds  fresh  blood  through  stiff,  swollen  muscles. 
Removes  toxic  wastes,  helps  healing.  Works  in 
case  after  case  where  others  fail.  Humane— won’t 
blister,  leave  ugly  scars  or  destroy  hair  roots. 

Superior  SAVOSS  formula  contains  costly  oils 
plus  iodine  for  antiseptic  action,  better  penetra¬ 
tion.  Easy  to  use.  Just  apply  with  brush  given 
with  bottle.  $3.00  at  druggist.  Or  send  to : 


froy  Chemical  Co..  110  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR 
LIVESTOCK  MINERALS ! 

DON’T  PAY  a  fancy  price  for  your  livestock 
minerals!  Use  Arenel  Mineral  Mix  —  a  mix 
containing  all  of  the  essential  minerals  and 
sold  at  a  price  to  give  you  an  inexpensive 
feed.  Write  for  Free  Literature. 

ARENEL  FARMS 

SHOEMAKERSVILLE  6,  PENNA. 


knives  in  10  to 
min.  Machine  ho 
any  lenxjth  knife, 
clamps.  Just  s  1  i  < 
knife  through  fixtu 
Produces  correct  c 
ting:  a  n  g- 1  e.  Grin 
both  edges  of  adjo 
ing  sections  at  ea 
pass.  Also  sharpe 
scythes,  axes,  cutlei 
hay  baler  knives,  e 
Write  for  literatur 
and  prices 


BANKS  MACHINE  CO. 
Sterling  Jnct.,  Mass. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  SL.  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


Good  Management  Makes 

Better  Dairy  Cows 

.  By  R.  W.  Duck 


In  spite  of  the  various  new  and 
effective  treatments  for  mastitis, 
especially  the  latest  one  called 
aureomycin,  reports  and  studies  show 
that  there  is  still  a  very  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  this  disease  in  our  dairy 
herds.  A  discussion  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  latest  treatment  was 
given  in  the  December  3,  1949  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  When  it 
is  realized  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  nation’s  dairy  cows  are 
affected  with  some  form  of  mastitis 
each  year,  the  economic  importance 
of  this  common  ailment  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  annual  dost  to  dairy¬ 
men,  in  loss  of  cows  and  milk,  is 
estimated  to  be  around  $100,000,000. 

Do  Not  Depend  on  Treatment  Alone 

.  The  ease  of  administration  of  udder 
infusions  and  the  resultant  effective¬ 
ness  of  aureomycin  are  so  great  that 
there  is  considerable  danger  that 
farmers  may  depend  too  much  on 
medication,  instead  of  on  necessary 
prevention  in  attempting  to  control 
mastitis.  Laboratories  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  using  all 
known  and  proven  methods  for  pre- 


tation.  In  this  respect,  udders  and 
teats  should  be  cleansed  with  a  suit¬ 
able  antiseptic  solution  before  milk¬ 
ing,  and  the  milker’s  hands  should  be 
washed  and  disinfected,  then  dried 
on  a  clean  towel.  Contact  parts  of 
milking  machines  should  be  treated 
with  an  appropriate  hypochlorite 
solution  before  changing  from  each 
cow.  The  gutters,  stanchions  and 
stalls  must  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
daily.  Never  milk  on  the  floor.  The 
strip  cup  needs  to  be  used  at  each 
milking.  Cows  showing  any  sediment 
or  clots  on  the  strip  cup  should  be 
milked  last,  and  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  -  string.  Have  a  veterinarian  ex¬ 
amine  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  udders  of  the  dairy  cows  at 
all  times  from  injury  or  chilling,  and 
carefully  follow  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  employed.  Quick  milking  is  less 
liable  to  cause  udder  injuries. 

Well  Managed  Dairy  Cows 

Good  management  of  the  dairy 
herd  includes  so  many  seemingly 
small  and  unimportant  factors  that 
they  are  often  not  considered  in  re- 


It  takes  the  right  kind  of  breeding,  care  and  management  to  produce  dairy 
cows  like  Strathbar  Major’s  Fairy  —  the  grand  champion  Ayrshire  cow  for 
the  second  consecutive  time  at  the  1950  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Officially 
classified  as  Excellent,  she  has  a  seven-year -old  record  of  13,702  pounds  of 
milk  testing  4.1  per  cent  or  561  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  was  exhibited  by 
Cuthbert  Nairn  of  Blackwood  Farm,  Douglassville,  Pa. 


venting  this  disease,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
ministering  suitable  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  For  example,  many  cases  of 
mastitis  are  associated  with  some  in¬ 
jury  to  the  teats  and  udder.  Organ¬ 
isms  which  cause  infestious  mas¬ 
titis  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  condition  and  will  promptly 
grow  and  develop  in  the  affected 
quarters. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  an 
animal  which  has  suffered  from 
mastitis,  and  been  cured,  is  probably 
more  susceptible  to  reinfection  than 
one  which  has  never  had  the  disease. 
Cows  which  have  had  several  attacks 
of  mastitis  are  very  likely  to  have 
considerable  scar  Jissue  develop  in 
their  udders;  such  tissue  has  dis¬ 
placed  a  corresponding  area  of  milk- 
secreting  cells.  When  this  occurs,  it 
results  in  less  resistance  to  udder- 
invading  disease  organisms,  as  well 
as  lower  milk  production. 

An  efficient  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram  must  therefore  include  regular 
periodic,  preferably  monthly,  collec¬ 
tions  and  laboratory  testing  of  milk 
samples  in  order  to  locate  cows  which 
may  be  infected  with  mastitis  or¬ 
ganisms.  Such  cows  should  be 
segregated  and  treated  with  the  most 
effective  treatment  known  for  this 
disease.  (Be  sure  and  follow  di¬ 
rections  on  the  medicinal  container.) 
Sufficient  bedding  should  be  used  to 
prevent  chilling  of  the  udders, 
whether  pen  stabling  or  stanchion 
stalls  are  used.  Regular  physical 
examinations  by  a  veterinarian  at 
least  once  every  six  months,  are  high¬ 
ly  important  as  a  mastitis  preventive 
measure. 

Although  the  organisms  that  cause 
mastitis  are  usually  present  in  all 
dairy  barns  and  their  surroundings, 
their  spread  and  activity  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  inhibited  by  proper  sani¬ 


tation  to  their  real  importance. 
However,  the  total  aggregate  of  these 
things  may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  with  the 
dairy  farm  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and 
frequently  least  considered,  of  these 
management  practices  is  that  of 
kindness.  If  you  visit  some  herd  and 
step  up  to  the  side  of  a  milking  fe¬ 
male,  and  if  she  moves  over  and  be¬ 
trays  no  fear,  it  inevitably  means  she 
is  used  to  gentle  treatment.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  trembles  and  appears 
to  be  greatly  excited,  it  indicates  that 
she  is  afraid  and  may  have  been 
abused.  There  will  be  a  big  difference 
in  the  milk  pail  between  these  two 
cows,  even  though  they  are  of  equal 
merit  for  production. 

Regularity  in  feeding  time  as  well 
as  general  care  of  the  dairy  herd  are 
two  other  important  factors  that 
have  an  influence  on  milk  production. 
Dairy  cows  are  creatures  of  habit, 
just  as  we  are,  and,  once  they  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  a  certain  sched¬ 
ule,  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  it  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  each  day. 
Experimental  tests  have  not  been 
conducted  on  the  time  influence  of 
feeding  and  milking  with  dairy  cows, 
but  reports  from  farmers  are  that  30 
minutes  or  longer  delay  in  milking 
time  may  reduce  milk  flow  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  or  more  for  a  given 
milking. 

Management  of  Dry  Cows 

When  it  is  realized  that  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  growth  of 
the  developing  embryonic  calf  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  last  two  months  of  a 
cow’s  pregnancy,  the  necessity  to  dry 
her  off  during  this  time  and  supply 
adequate  and  needed  nutrients, 
minerals  and  vitamins,  becomes  ap- 
( Continued  on  Page  510) 
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BROWN  SWIS S  CATTLE 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

of  the 

Oakridge  Brown  Swiss  Herd 

HARTLAND  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Hartland,  Vermont 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24 
12:30  P.  M. 

• 

ACCREDITED  CERTIFIED 

GET  CATALOGS  FROM 

GEORGE  W.  DeVOE 

New  Milford,  Connecticut 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Sire’s  first  dau.  milking  (on  2  X)  over  50  Lb.  as 
Jr  3  Lam  has  five  cpnsecutive  A.R.  records  as 
3-7  yr.  ave.  10.176  lbs.  M.  522  lbs.  B.  F.  on 
2  X  Mach,  milking  10  Mos.  A  Real  One. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  APRIL  1950 

I)am  a  granddaughter  of  Royal  Lenda  20508M  1109F  Jr. 
4  made  12094M  505F  Sr.  2  365C  2x,  15916M  635F  5 
years  305C,  on  retest  is  milking  78  lbs  on  2s  milking. 
Sired  by  McDonald  Farms  Tarbell  8  AR  daughters, 
son  of  the  great  brood  cow  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta. 

Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES  ~ 


SHORTHORNS 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


3 


I 


tthclyn  A  Luman  Rood,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  (7  mi. 
N.  of  town  along  Rt.  8),  Wednesday,  June  21,  at 
1:00  P.  M.  13  Cows,  2  Bred  Heifers,  13  Year¬ 
lings  and  Heifer  Calves.  Most  of  the  cows  and 
Bred  Heifers  are  due  this  fall.  This  is  a  richly 
brod  young  herd  that  is  T.  B.  Accr’d.  and 
Bangs  Accr’d. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo»  96,  Brandon, 


I 


TWO  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  By  Sycamore 
Early  Morn,  good  record  dams,  five  and  eight  months 
old.  Pedigree  and  prices  on  request. 

E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


255TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE:  WED.,  JULY  5 
Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
many  eligible  for  shipment  anywhere. 

90  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  15  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers;  20  Service  Age  Bulls  from  500  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 

fat  record  dams.  Hundreds  have  bought  with  satisfaction 
at  these  famous,  oldest  established  Registered  Holstein 
Cattle  sales.  Every  animal  sold  to  be  as  represented. 
Sales  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  Dinner  at  Noon. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s*A‘“’Zrr  Mexico, N.Y. 

FEEDER  CATTLE 

Steers  and  Heifers.  "Best  From  the  West.”Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Dairy  Heifers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open  or  Bred.  "The  Best  For  Less.” 

0.  V.  D0ELL.  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE  —  AKC  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  ST. 
BERNARDS;  crossbred  SHEPHERD  BERNARDS. 

Wormed  and  distemper  vaccinated.  Reduced  prices. 
Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 

-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DETAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
Not  Registered  $25.  Registered  $35  each.  Also 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  MALE  PUPPIES  $10  each. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


POLICE  DOG  PUP  —  PUREBRED.  SIX  MONTHS 
OLD.  LARGE  WOLF  (Healthy)  GREY.  Healthy 
and  intelligent.  Extra  good  watch  dog.  $50.00. 

0.  STEINER,  GRAND  GORGE,  N.  Y.  Tel.  5101 


PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  For  Sale 
Born  May  9th  —  $12.  NORBERT  R.  PENDERGAST, 
COUNTY  ROAD,  CRESSKILL,  NEW  JERSEY 


"DFREBRED  COCKF.lt  W PS  AND  DOGb. 
JL  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Collie  Puppies  from  Champions  Tris — Blues 
Sables.  Four  Studs.  Home  of  only  Collie  Champion  in 

N.  H.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  N.  H. 


A.  K.  C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES. 
Mother’s  protector.  Daddy’s  helper  and  Sonny’s  pet. 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson's  Poultry  Ktrm 
Grove  City,  Penna. 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEATLES;  MINIATURE 

PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Beagle  puppies  from  hunting 

stock.  JAMES  BURGGRAF,  SAMS0NV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


DACHSHUND  PUPS— Black  &  Tan,  A.K.O.  $35.00. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


-  PUREBRED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

ROY  HARLAN,  R.  I,  KANE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANTED:  8  or  10  Small  Reg.  SHETLAND  PONY 
MARES.  P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON.  PA. 


FREDERICK  S.  HAAS 

CATTLE  BROKER 

860  WEST  181st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  33,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  LORRAINE  8-2096 
PUREBRED  &  GRADE  DAIRY  &  BEEF  CATTLE 
ONE  ANIMAL  OR  A  CARLOAD 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

AT  AUCTION 

JUNE  24,  1950  1  P.  M. 

At  the  RAY  BEEBEE  FARM,  8 
Miles  From  Deposit,  N.Y.  On  Route 
8,  Toward  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

50  Head  of  Milking  Shorthorns  50 
32  Cows,  16  Heifers,  And  2  Bulls. 

27  of  these  are  purebred  and  registered; 
the  balance  grades.  Several  daughters  of 
King  Neralcam  and  Anderson  Rob.  This 
is  a  nice  herd  of  large  cattle;  many  milk¬ 
ing  as  high  as  60  lbs.  a  day.  Present  herd 
sire  is  North  Lynd  Matchless  Boy,  2  yrs. 
old.  You  will  find  some  real  bargains 
here  as’ these  cows  will  be  sold  right  out 
of  the  barn  without  fan-fare. 

L.  A.  SHUBERT,  FRANKLIN,  N.Y. 

Auctioneer  &  Sales  Mgr. 

RAY  BEEBEE,  Owner, Deposit,N.  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  th«  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY •  Dept  R N5  313  S.  SLEKSTQME  AVI,  StHWSflELD  4,  MO. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns,  Bred  Heifers  &  Heifer  Calves 
For  Sale.  JOHN  SMIGEL,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR 

SALE 


REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Top  Quality  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age. 

Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


-REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS- 

SERVICE  AGE  AND. YOUNG  BULLS 
QUALITY  INDIVIDUALS.  BEST  BACKGROUND. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  TEL.  3604 


FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless)  Hereford  Bulls 

Also  a  few  heifers  bred  tc  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


TWO  STEERS,  ONE  HEIFER  NINE  MOS. 

Also  3  or  4  registered  cows  with  Bull  Calves  rebred  to 
our  herd  sire.  Good  opportunity  to  start  a  small  herd. 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Inv  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

Waiter  lux,  woburn,  mass. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $8.50  ea.:  8  to  9 
weeks  eld  $9.00  ea.;  Id'  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
cheek  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 

—  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

Chester  Whites,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  Cross,  7-8 
wks.  old  $8.25  ea.  8-9  wks.  old  $8.50  ea.  10  wks.  old 
$9.50  ea.  Also  Service  Boars  and  Shoats  from  $13  to 
$15  ea.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  ‘‘Prize  Goods. 
Jr.’’.  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEX  FOB  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Boars  Sc  Open  Cilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

MAPLEHURST  D U ROCS— Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  8-10  weeks,  either  sex  $20. 
Inoculation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted.  Leading  bloodlines. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


“MID  CENTURY” 

Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

CATTLE  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1950  AT 

MAHRAPO  FARMS 

MAHWAH,  A.  J.  (On  O.S.  Highway  Route  202) 

12  'Oclock  Noon  Promptly.  106  LOTS 

10  Bulls  including  Prince  Sunbeam  349,  a  proven  son 
of  the  "  $2,000,000  "  sire  Prince  Sunbeam  29th. 

Also  Blackcap  Bardolier-G.R.  the  10th  a 
proven  son  of  the  Phenomenal  Black  Bardolier  and 
out  of  Blackcap  Rosebud  the  fifth  —  dam  of  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  breed's  "model  cow." 

56  Bred  Cows  many  with  calves  at  foot  and  rebred. 
24  Bred  Heifers.  16  Open  Heifers  featuring  the  Get 
and  Service  of  Bardolier  of  Anoka,  said  to  be  the  most 
intensely  bred  Bardolier  bull  in  service  today. 

Among  families  to  be  sold  will  be  four  Blackcap 
Bessies,  five  Maid  of  Bummers,  four  Juana  Ericas, 
four  Georginas,  four  Tolan  Blackcap  Missies,  two 
Gammers,  two  Edwin  Ericas,  two  Fannie  Bess. 

That  is  not  all. 

Also  selling  Anoka  Barbaras,  two  Blueblood 
Lady,  Hartly  Elines,  Black  Jestress,  etc. 

Also  three  daughters  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam, 
two  daughters  of  the  "two  million  dollar"  sire  Prince 
Sunbeam  29,  two  daughters  of  Eileenmere  487  and 
a  daughter  of  Eileenmere .500,  and  a  daughter  of 
Black  Bardolier. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity. to  invest  in  the  best  of 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDING! 

Herd  is  both  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited.  There¬ 
fore,  the  cattle  can  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the 
world.  "Something  for  everyone." 

Auctioneers:  Hamilton  James,  Ray  Sims,  Paul  Goad, 

Jewett  Faulkerson. 

Sale  Headquarters  —  Hotel  Alexander  Hamilton, 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

If  you  plan  to  attend  this  outstanding  event  on 
June  24,  for  catalog  and  hotel  reservation  write  or 
wire  Stephen  Birch,  Jr., 

MAHRAPO  FARMS,  MAHWAH,  NEW  JERSEY 


SHEEP 


Sliccp  Sale  -  July  13  ’ 

New  England  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’ 
Association  —  Luther  Belden’s  Farm,  North 
Hatfield,  Mass.  Good  quality  purebred  breed¬ 
ing  rams  and  ewes  of  Hampshire.  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Dorset,  Suffolk,  Cheviot  and 
Corriedale  breeds  will  be  on  sale.  Add  some 
new  blood  to  your  flocks  before  fall  breeding 
time.  You  are  insured  of  quality  stock  by  a 
weeding  committee.  About  50  commercial 
sheep  will  be  available.  Lamb  is  high  —  wool 
is  steady.  Now  is  the  time  to  diversify 
with  sheep. 

PUREBRED  MONTADALE  RAMS 


One  four  years  old  with  papers.  One  two  years  old 
without  papers.  Both  in  top  condition. 

NORTHWOOD  FARM,  OYSTER  BAY,  L.  I. 
Telephone  Oyster  Bay  6-0070. 

KARAKUL  BLACK  LAMBS  For  PETS.  EWES  $45. 
RAMS  $35.  (pairs  sold  only)  Rams  one  or  more. 
Breeders  80  and  75.  4  Ewes  to  one  Ram.  Registered 
Stock  (of  same  flock)  $10.  extra  each. 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


500  WEATHER  LAMBS 


Sheared  and  dipped  ready  to  put  on  grass.  Weight 
approximately  75  pounds  each  $20  to  $22  at  our  farm. 
Delivery  can  be  arranged. 

DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


—PUREBRED  REG.  DORSET  EWES  FOR  SALE— 

Bred  or  rebred.  For  further  information  call  West- 
port.  Conn.,  2-6262  between  6  and  7  P.  M.  or  write 
West  Branch  Farm,  Cavalry  Road,  Westport,  Conn. 

10  REGISTERED  KARAKUL  EWES  WITH  LAMBS. 

Reasonable.  A.  E.  BUYERS,  W I LLIAMSV  ILLE.  N.  Y. 


_  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEN -  ANGUS  BULL 

Offering  at  attractive  figure  a  grandson  of  Ravenswood 
Pride  Eric  out  of  Hother’s  Miss  Burgess.  This  animal 
is  royally  bred  and  can  be  of  real  value  to  anyone 
interested  in  producing  the  right  kind  of  Aberdeen -Angus 

WOODSIDE  FARM,  OAKHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 
Write  Erlanger,  Box  305,  Elberon,  New  Jersey 

ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS,  highest  rated 
families.  Priced  at  $350  to  recover  space  occupied. 
West  Acres  Farms,  N.  Lebanon.  N.  Y.  F.  Whitman,  Sr. 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE 

Choice  Baby  Heifer  Calves 

Not  registered,  from  our  Wisconsin  artificially  bred, 
big,  strong,  exceptionally  heavy  producers.  Write  as  to 
quantities  wanted  and  availability. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 

A  J- WAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 

CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


MILK 


Gfl  ATC  ABRAM  ALLEN 

A  ^  Mam 


Mannsvitle,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75e  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock 
J.  A.  PINTO,  RD-7.  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED  SHEEP  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1950 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Sale  12:30  P.  M.  (EDT) 

lOO  HAMS  and  EWES  lOO 

HAMPSHIRES,  DORSETS,  SUFFOLKS,  CHEVIOTS,  SHROPSHIRES,  OXFORDS 
CORRIEDALES,  COLUMBIAS  AND  SOUTHDOWNS  ’ 

From  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Penna.,  and  New  York.  For  Catalogue  Write 
HOWARD  J.  HILL,  Sale  Manager  Albion,  N.  Y.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


UNIVERSAL  SHORT 
TUBE  MILKER  ,, 

Ingenious  2  point 
suspension  permit; 
quick,  secure 
v  adjustment,  i 


Because  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  MILK¬ 
ERS  operate  at 
remarkably  low 
vacuum— only  10 
to  11  inches 'of 
mercury — they 
stimulate  milk- 
flow,  encourage 
quick,  clean  milk-' 
ing — with  full  protection  for'delicate 
udder  tissues.  Again,  because  -UNI  - 
VERSAL’s  Calf- Nose  Inflation ’with 
patented  off-center  opening,  ,  virtually 
duplicates  natural  action  of  suckling 
calf,  fast  and 
complete  milk¬ 
ing  is  assured. 

For  more  information  write 
for  Bulletin  HF380.  Then 
ask  your  UNIVERSAL 
dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


RFMFMB£R  UNIVERSAL 

Undekitanda  COWS 


Send  for  this  FREE  BULLE¬ 
TIN.  Ask  for  Bulletin  HF380. 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 

i  National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
Branches  in  Waukesha.Wts  and  Syracuse. S  .Y. 


DEVELOPED 


B  EXP.  DOUBLE  SIZE  PRINTS 


12 


EXPOSURE  ROLLS  r  AC 


(ADDITIONAL  PRINTS i  50 


5) 

(AND  REPRINTS  4c each j  /fif  COftf 

I  Let  Us  Help  Yon  Qet  Better  Pictures! 

|WE  INVITE  COMPARISON 

FREE  MAILERS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

IVIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO 

I  Virginia’s  Oldest,  Largest,  Finest  Photo  Finishers 

I  DEPT.  R,  P.  O.  BOX  7,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Always  your  own  boss.  1555 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949 ; 
their  average  $6,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  not  needed  to  start.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  BAWLEIGH  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F-U-RUR,  Freeport,  I1L 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


I00K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  SOI  J. 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


231  E.  CLARK  STREET,  ALBERT  LElA,  MINN. 


—A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE- 

Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to 
pay.1  Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to 
meet  farmers  credit  needs.  Without  obligation 
write  for  further  details  to  — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 

310  T  STATE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


OTTAWA  Tiller  &  Mower 


Powerful  2  H-P  Red  Seal  Continental 
Motor.  Attachments  for 
mowing, tilling,  power  take¬ 
off.  cultivating  and  spray¬ 
ing.  Lowest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory.  Two  speeds  and 
free  wheeling. Thousands 
in  use.  Rotary  mower  only 
Rotary  Mower  ^  «9.  Madel by  men  with  know- 

how.  Now  in  47th  year.  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 5-077  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa.  Kaos. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  read  in  more  than  300,000 
farm  homes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  farm  paper 
has  ever  had  such  loyal  and  helpful  friends. 

It  has  become  quite  a  task,  however,  to  send  each  of 
our  300,000  subscribers  a  personal  letter  reminding  them 
when  it  is  time  to  renew  their  subscription.  It  means  that 
we  have  to  mail  more  than  10,000  letters  of  this  kind  every 
month  in  the  year  in  addition  to  the  many  letters  we  write 
in  response  to  their  request  for  various  kinds  of  information. 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  you  can  arrange  to  send 
your  renewal  at  this  time  without  waiting  for  a  personal 
invitation  to  do  so.  If  you  just  sign  your  name  and  address 
in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with  a  remittance  of  one 
dollar,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  for  three  years 
from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  im¬ 
mediately,  you  can  send  a  dollar  now  and  your  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  a  full  three  year  period.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N»  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . * . 

Post  Office  . . State . . . . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER, 


Good  Management  Makes 
Better  Dairy  Cows 

(Continued  from  Page  508) 
parent.  In  addition  to  building  the 
body  of  the  calf,  the  dairy  cow  her¬ 
self  needs  to  put  on  from  100  to 
150  pounds  of  additional  bodyweight 
between  calvings  in  order  to  prepare 
for  her  next  milking  period.  To  get  a 
dry,  pregnant  dairy  cow  in  good  rig 
for  her  next  calving,  and  in  suitable 
condition  to  make  a  big  mess  of  milk 
throughout  her  coming  lactation,  she 
will  need  all  the  good  quality  rough- 
age  and  pasture  she  will  consume, 
besides  from  three  to  six  quarts, 
daily,  of  a  suitable  body-building 
fitting  ration.  There  are  several  ex¬ 
cellent  commercial  fitting  feeds  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market  or  one  may  be 
mixed  at  home  if  preferred.  A  good 
one  consists  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  with 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
mixture  to  consist  of  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal. 

The  dry  dairy  cow,  especially, 
needs  to  have  constant  access  to  a 
mineral  mixture  containing  salt  and 
the  principal  mineral  trace  elements, 
as  well  as  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
Such  mixtures  are  readily  obtainable 
at  most  local  feed  and  dairy  supply 
stores. 

Feed  and  Fat 

It  has  been  conclusively  established 
by  numerous  tests  at  various  stations 
that  it  is  possible  to  increase  appre¬ 
ciably  the  butterfat  pecentage  in  a 
cow’s  milk  by  restricted  feeding.  If 
the  feed  of  a  dairy  cow  is  materially 
reduced  below  her  requirements  for 
body  maintenance  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  for  sufficient  time  to  result 
in  a  loss  of  bodyweight,  she  will  then 
utilize  the  stored  fat  of  her  body  in 
order  to  try  and  keep  up  her  milk 
flow.  Selective  breeding  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  good  dairy  cow’s  maternal 
instinct  to  this  extent.  However,  such 
a  procedure  will  result  in  a  decrease 
in  her  maximum  possibilities  for  milk 
volume  production,  but  it  will  step 
up  the  percentage  of  her  butterfat.  In 
the  past,  when  the  seven  day  official 
tests  were  in  vogue,  this  physiologic 
factor  was  often  taken  advantage  of 
in  establishing  butterfat  records;  so 
much  so  that  these  short  time  tests 
had  to  be  discontinued,  as  they  were 
consequently  misleading  and  did  not 
necessarily  represent  a  dairy  cow’s 
ability  for  butterfat  production  over 
her  entire  lactation  period.  The  305- 
day  or  longer  test  has  therefore  re¬ 
placed  the  former  short  time  tests, 
because  of  greater  accuracy  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  butterfat  percentage  of  milk 
for  a  given  cow  can  be  influenced  to 
a  slight  extent  by  the  kind  of  feed 
used.  In  tests  at  ^he  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  very  small  increases  in  butter- 
fat  percentages  were  obtained  when 
10  per  cent  of  palm-kernel  oil  meal 
and  10  per  cent  of  coconut  oil  meal 
were  used  in  place  of  equal  amounts 
of  the  grain  feed.  However,  the  extra 
cost  of  these  feeds  would  not  justify 
their  use  for  practical  dairy  farming. 
The  butterfat  percentage  in  a  dairy 
cow’s  milk  may  vary  several  points 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  conse¬ 
quently  any  increase  should  be  based 
on  her  entire  lactation  period. 
Sudden  changes  in  her  feed  will  usu¬ 
ally  cause  some  temporary  change, 
which  may  be  either  up  or  down, 
for  the  butterfat  percentage  of  the 
milk  involved.  In  view  of  the  greatly 
increased  acreage  of  soybeans  now 
being  employed'  in  the  Northeast,  it 
should  be  noted  that  tests  at  the 
Indiana  Station  from  feeding  to  dairy 
cows  in  milk  either  ground  or  cracked 
soybeans  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  grain  ration,  resulted 
in  an  average  butterfat  increase  in 
the  milk  of  0.25  per  cent;  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  two  and  a  half 
points  in  terms  of  fluid  milk  testing. 
Feeding  much  over  this  amount  of 
soybeans  tends  to  lower  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  ration,  and  may  also 
result  in  the  production  of  soft  butter. 
After  dairy  cows  have  been  fed  soy¬ 
beans  for  one  or  more  lactations,  the 
influence  on  their  butter  is  not  so 
great  as  when  they  are  first  becom¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  this  feed. 

Milk  Production  Symbols 

There  are  several  common  terms 
and  symbols  relative  to  official  milk 
production  with  which  it  is  desirable 
to  be  familiar,  especially  when  pur¬ 
chasing  cattle  at  public  auction.  In 
each  breed  of  dairy  cattle  there  are 
rules  and  regulations  concerning 
their  official  testing  work.  These  so- 
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called  Advanced  Register  (A.  R.)  re¬ 
quirements  vary  not  only  with  the 
breed  but  also  with  age,  number  of 
days  the  calf  is  carried,  and  length 
of  lactation.  A  complete  listing  and 
discussion  of  the  various  require¬ 
ments  for  the  tests  can  be  obtained 
without  charge  by  requesting  them 
from  the  secretary’s  office  of  the 
breed  concerned. 

The  most  common  abbreviation 
used  in  sales  listings  is  D.  H.  I.  A„ 
which  symbolizes  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  records.  These 
ax-e  based  on  305-day  records  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  college  of 
agriculture  in  the  State  where  made. 
The  designation  “M.  E.”  is  tfye  ab¬ 
breviation  for  Mature  Equivalent, 
which  means  that  the  records  have 
been  converted  from  their  respective 
age  group  to  that  of  a  mature  female, 
based  on  age  conversion  differentials 
established  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  When  the  entire  herd  is 
being  officially  tested,  the  designation 
for  such  Herd  Test  or  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Test  is  either  “H.  T.”,  or  “H.  I. 
T.”  The  symbol  used  to  designate  a 
Meritorious  Herd  Test  is  “M.  H.  T.”, 
which  means  that  the  test  has 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  respective 
requirements  for  such  designation  of 
the  breed  concerned.  An  approved 
sire  is  designated  by  the  abbreviation 
of  “App.”  Attainment  of  this  desig¬ 
nation  will  vary  some  with  the 
different  breeds.  With  the  Ayrshire 
breed  its  signifies  that  at  least  seven 
daughters  of  the  sire  so  designated 
have  made  an  M.  E.  production 
average  of  9,100  pounds  of  milk  and 
370  pounds  of  butterfat,  under  an 
official  production  test,  and  have  an 
average  butterfat  test  of  not  less  than 
4.07  per  cent.  If  the  average  of  the 
seven  daughters  of  the  sire  exceeds 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  400  pounds 
of  butterfat,  there  is  no  butterfat 
percentage  requirement.  There  are 
some  further  details  for  this  desig¬ 
nation,  as  it  may  also  be  applied  to 
females.  As  mentioned  the  secretary 
of  each  breed  involved  should  bo 
consulted  for  detailed  information 
concerning  requirements  for  these 
designations.  The  calving  and  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  every  female  in  the 
herd  is  always  the  best  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  constructive  breed¬ 
ing  program. 

Elastrator  for  Altering 
Lambs 

Would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
about  using  the  elastrator  for  alter¬ 
ing  my  lambs.  a.  w.  w. 

Kansas 

Often  lambs  are  allowed  to  run 
with  their  mothers  all  Summer  with¬ 
out  being  castrated  or  having  their 
tails  cut  off.  The  earlier  such 
operations  are  performed  the  better. 
Buck  lambs  sell  at  a  discount  on  the 
market,  and  long  tails  often  result 
in  a  filthy  condition  and  an  infes¬ 
tation  of  maggots  from  flies.  Long 
tailed  ewes  do  not  conceive  as  readily 
as  those  which  have  been  docked. 

Experimental  tests  show  that  the 
use  of  an  elastrator  is  now  the  most 
painless  and  successful  means  of  per¬ 
forming  these  operations.  This 
method  consists  of  applying  special 
rubber  bands  close  to  the  body  above 
the  testicles,  and  about  two  inches 
below  the  tail  head  for  removal  of 
the  tail.  It  has  the  advantages  of  no 
bleeding,  only  slight  discomfort  to 
the  animal,  effectiveness  of  operation, 
and  they  can  be  used  without  danger 
on  older  animals.  The  elastrator  in¬ 
strument,  and  the  special  rubber 
rings  needed  for  use  with  it,  can 
now  be  obtained  from  most  livestock 
supply  houses.  Its  proper  use  will 
mean  more  profit  with  the  farm 
flock. 


LIKE  I  WA5  TELLIN'  THE  BOYS  IN  AT  THE  STORE, 
WHEN  I  PUT  UP  A  GATE  IT'S  THERE  TO  STAY/ 
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Further  Developments  of 
Light  Horse  Breeding 
Industry 

The  farmer  plays  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  light  horse  breeding 
industry  of  New  York  that  the  Jockey 
Club  Breeding  Bureau  records  the 
close  teamwork  of  the  farmers  own¬ 
ing  brood  mares  and  the  stallion  sta¬ 
tion  operated  by  the  Jockey  Club  at 
Avon,  N.  Y.,  as  the  reason  for  its 
many  successful  years  of  operation. 
Practically  all  the  horse  breeders  are 
successful  livestock  owners  and 
farmers,  so  their  help  and  advice  are 
sought  in  rfiaintaining  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  local  breeding  program. 

Last  year  when  the  Jockey  Club 
arranged  for  the  first  motion  picture 
record  of  its  activities,  the  first 
scenes  were  recorded  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  where  the  Genesee  Valley 
Breeders  Association  (G.V.B.A.)  has 
maintained  a  continuous  record  of 
horse  breeding  for  the  show  ring, 
turf  and  field  for  almost  50  years. 
Almost  half  of  the  movie  is  devoted 
to  scenes  of  farm  life,  or  the  farm¬ 
er’s  share  in  horse  breeding. 

Farmers  have  kept  pace  with  the 
changed  conditions  that  required  a 
higher  type  of  brood  mare  for  the 
American  market,  and  these  mares, 
when  bred  to  Thoroughbred  stallions 
at  the  Lookover '  Stallion  Station  in 
Avon,  have  been  in  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
demand  for  Thoroughbred  hunters 
replaced  the  half-breds,  because 
many  of  the  field  horses  are  also 
called  on  to  compete  in  the  showring, 
the  farmers  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand  because  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  Thoroughbred  brood  mares 
during  the  war  years  when  the  horse 
market  was  seriously  affected  by 
economic  conditions. 

Visitors  to  the  annual  Colt  Show  at 
Avon  Springs  Downs,  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  G.V.B.A.  during 
early  September,  find  more  Thorough¬ 


bred  stock  owned  by  farmers  than  at 
any  other  similar  show  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  world  for  that 
matter.  This  entire  light  horse  breed¬ 
ing  program  has  been  in  operation 
on  a  purely  business  basis  with  out¬ 
standing  Thoroughbred  stallions 
maintained  at  the  Lookover  Stallion 
Station  at  a  nominal  service  fee  for 
local  farmers  owning  suitable  brood 
mares.  The  colts  are  owned  by  the 
farmers  owning  brood  mares.  All 
breeders  realize  that  the  opportunity 
for  a  good  return  on  colts  is  based  on 
4he  record  of  both  sire  and  dam,  so 
the  farmers  then  obtain  an  outstand¬ 
ing  brood  mare  and  breed  to  Omaha, 
by  Gallant  Fox,  whose  get  have  won 
almost  $1,000,000,  or  to  Tourist  2nd, 
by  Son-In-Law,  whose  get  have 
passed  the  $500,000  mark  at  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  tracks.  Farmers,  like 
Irving  Yates  of  Avon,  have  learned 
that  the  best  brood  mares  bring  the 
best  demand  for  their  colts.  His  sale 
of  a  yearling  colt  by  Tourist  2nd  for 
$1,200  illustrated  this  point. 

Several  farmers  are  custodians  of 
Thoroughbred  stallions  like  Sailor 
King  by  Boatswain,  a  grandson  of 
Man  O’War,  standing  at  Maxwell 
Glover’s  farm,  Geneseo;  and  Curate 
by  Fair  Play,  a  half-brother  to  Man 
O’War,  at  Hanrette  Brothers  Farm 
in  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  These  are  returned 
to  the  station  at  Avon  for  the  Winter, 
or  after  the  breeding  season.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  light  horses  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  has  increased 
since  the  U.  S.  Army  Remount  Ser¬ 
vice  has  discontinued  its  service,  so 
that  area  was  helped  with  another 
Jockey  Club  Stallion,  Capt.  James 
by  St.  James,  which  is  standing  at 
the  Smith  Brothers  Farm  in  Sauger- 
ties  for  the  entire  year. 

As  long  as  horses  are  wanted  for 
recreation  and  sport,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  real  demand  for  the  right 
types,  so  the  members  have  their  own 
show  and  race  meeting  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  to  exhibit  their 
stock  in  competition. 

Amos  L.  Horst 


Light  horse  breeding  is  a  successful  sideline  on  many  farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  of  New  York  State.  Oscar  G.  Smith,  Livonia,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  holding  his  chestnut  gelding  by  Tourist  2nd.  This  colt  was  winner 
of  the  Jockey  Club  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  yearling  sired  by  either  a 
Jockey  Club  or  Remount  stallion,  and  also  ivas  winner  of  the  Avon  Inn 
Trophy  for  the  best  yearling  colt  in  the  1949  Genesee  Valley  Breeders’ 

Association  Show. 


Molasses  for  Livestock 

Could  you  advise  me  about  feeding 
molasses  to  livestock?  I  understand 
that  50  pounds  of  dry  molasses  is 
equal  to  100  pounds  of  blackstrap. 
Is  that  a  reasonable  answer? 

h.  c.  B. 

Cane  molasses,  commonly  called 
blackstrap,  is  obtained  as  a  by¬ 
product  when  sugar  is  manufact¬ 
ured  from  the  cane.  Whenever  it  is 
added  to  livestock  feed,  it  should  be 
done  gradually.  With  dairy  cows  it 
is  best  to  start  with  about  one  pint 
per  head,  diluting  this  with  an  equal 
amount  of  warm  water,  and  pouring 
it  over  either  the  grain  mixture  or 
the  hay.  This  can  be  increased  until 
the  cows  are  consuming  up  to  several 
quarts  per  day,  if  desired.  The  princi¬ 
pal  determining  factor  with  both 
cattle  and  sheep  is  that,  by  adding 
it  gradually,  it  will  not  cause  undue 
loosening  of  the  bowels.  With  sheep, 
after  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  it,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  al¬ 
low  them  free  access  to  blackstrap 
molasses  and  it  can  be  allowed  for 
sheep  in  a  separate  container.  It 
can  also  be  fed  to  good  advantage  in 
small  amounts  up  to  one  pint  or  more 


a  head  daily  to  brood  sows. 

Blackstrap  has  a  moisture  content 
of  slightly  over  25  per  cent,  which 
gives  it  a  total  digestible  nutrient 
value  approximately  two-thirds  that 
of  corn.  Comparing  dried  molasses 
with  blackstrap,  the  dried  product 
has  only  about  one  quarter  greater 
value  for  feeding. 

Another  High  Holstein 

Ceydermead  Beauty  Roberta,  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein-Friesian  cow  owned 
by  Ceylon  R.  Snider,  Fillmore,  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
completed  an  official  Herd  Test  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  1,046  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  26,235  pounds  of  milk 
testing  4.0  per  cent  on  three  milk¬ 
ings  daily  in  365  days.  She  started 
this  test  period  at  the  age  of  five 
years  seven  months. 

This  female  is  the  452nd  U.  S. 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  to  produce 
more  than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  a  year,  and  the  110th  to  do  so  on 
three  milkings  daily.  Her  dam, 
Roberta  Sylvius  Posch,  has  a  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  1,039.5  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  24,586  pounds  of  milk 
testing  4.2  per  cent. 


/^/Strain  Milk  CLEAN 

As  Fast  As  You  Can  Pour  with  the 
ANDERSON  VACUUM  MILK  FILTER 

Operated  from  Milking 
Machine  Vacuum  Line 

Used  with  Any  Good  Milk 
Strainer 

Indicates  the  Presence  of 
Mastitis 

Very  Fast. ..Strains  10 
gallons  in  15  seconds 

Costs  Little 


•  Very  simple  to  use.  Set  an  ordinary  strainer  on  milk  can  with 
filtering  attachment  as  shown.  Pour  milk  in  strainer.  Open  vacuum 
valve  on  filtering  attachment.  Vacuum  draws  milk  through  filter 
discs  into  can  almost  instantly.  Up  to  3  filter  discs  can  be  used. 
No  dirt  or  sediment  can  get  through.  Extra  can  serves  as  vacuum 
reserve  and  catches  overflow  in  case  first  can  is  filled  too  full. 
INSURES  CLEAN  MILK.  SAVES  TIME.  Enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  Health  Officers,  Milk  Inspectors,  etc. 


COMPLETE 

FILTER 

OUTFIT 


10  days  FREE  TRIAL.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 

JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

MILKERS.. .VACUUM  PUMPS. ..CATTLE  DRINKING  BOWLS 


You  Are  Guaranteed  Sav¬ 
ings  on  Every  Purchase 
From  the  New  240 -Page 
JIM  BROWN  CATALOG 
IT'S  PACKED  WITH 

Fence,  Farm  Supplies,  Housewares, 

/ 

Garden  Tools  and  Equipment, 
Hardware,  Paint  &  Roofing. 

• 

61  Years  In  Business! 
Write  Today  For  Your  FREE  Copy! 

BROWN  FENCE  & 
WIRE  DIVISION 

Dept.  434,  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  Vz  HP  motor, 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  SOc. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $ 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  QUALITY  PAINT 

For  the  first  time  in  98  years  Troy  Old  Town 
Paint  is  available  F.  O.  B.  Plant.  $1.97  per 
gal.  Bright  Red  &  Brown  Roof  &  Barn  Paint. 
$2.55  per  gal.  Allbrite  Outside  White. 

$3.65  per  gal.  Super  Outside  White  House 
Paint.  Sold  only  in  five  (5)  gal.  lots. 
Send  Money  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

TROY  OLD  TOWN  PAINT  C0RP. 

669  RIVER  STREET,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  *  Dept.  CR 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modern  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 
and  state. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  Corporation 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Every  year  more  home  can* 
ners  change  to  BALL  DOME 
LIDS  and  BANDS  —  the 
world’s  finest!  Look  for  the 
blue  and  gold  box.  Insure 
canning  success  with  Ball 
Jars  and  Caps,  first  in  public 
favor  for  four  generations. 

FAMOUS  "TOUCH -TgST”  SEAL! 


©  1950 
B  B  CO. 


ONLY 


JARS 

come  with 

DOME 

LIDS 


BALL  DOME  LIDS  tell 
at  a  touch  if  jar  is  sealed. 
Once  you  try  these  easy* 
to-test  caps  you’ll  never 
go  back  to  old  fashioned 
flat-top  lids! 


home  .  . 

CANNERS’  DOtyOW/ 


BALL  BLUE  BOOK— 
world’s  best  home-can¬ 
ning,  preserving,  freez¬ 
ing  guide.  Regular  price 
25c;  yours  for  ONLY 
10c  and  top  from  box 
of  Ball  Dome  Lids  and 
Bands.  Good  only  in 
continental  U.S.  in  1950. 
Address : 


BAU  BROTHERS  CO.,  Dept.  RN  ( Muncie,  Ind. 


A  Little  House  That  1  Passed  By 

I  peered  in  the  window  of  the  little  white  house 
Where  the  crisp  ruffled  curtains  were  drawn  apart, 

Curious  to  know  whether  man  or  mouse 
Made  snug  lodging,  had  a  happy  heart. 

Flowers  on  the  sill,  table  set;  kettle  singing,  purring  cat; 

Gay  white  apron,  humming  cook:  Thus  I  read  the  open  book  — 

I  who  was  the  human  mouse 
Spying  on  that  little  house! 

Maine  —  Marion  Lee 


The  Yogurt  Way  to  Health 


We  all  love  life.  But  to  live  100 
years  is  not  satisfying  unless  the 
years  are  filled  with  health.  What 
has  been  the  secret  of  all  the  youth¬ 
ful  old  people  in  certain  lands 
abroad?  Dr.  Elie  Metchnikoff,  one¬ 
time  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris,  discovered  that  it  was  eat¬ 
ing  Yogurt,  an  accepted  and  en¬ 
joyed  part  of  the  diet  of  men  and 
women  who  at  90  and  over  still 
maintain  sound  health  and  active 
lives. 

We  Americans  have  been  a  bit 
backward  in  taking  advantage  of  all 
that  Yogurt  offers.  But  now  so  many 
thousands  appreciate  its  health  bene¬ 
fits  that  in  one  store  alone  in  New 
York  City  10  to  15  cases  of  Yogurt 
are  sold  daily.  It  is  fast  becoming  a 
“must”  on  the  diet  list  of  alert 
Americans. 

What  is  Yogurt?  Yogurt  is  milk 
which  has  been  made  especially  easy 
to  digest  by  the  addition  of  lactic 
cultures.  (Lactic,  pertaining  to  milk; 
cultures,  the  myriad  living  bodies  too 
small  to  be  seen  which,  in  Yogurt, 
work  to  make  the  milk  much  more 
digestible  than  it  naturally  is.)  Cow’s 
milk  was  intended  by  nature  for 
strong,  sturdy  calves;  when  that  milk 
is  turned  into  Yogurt,  it  is  so  easy 
to  digest  that  doctors  prescribe 
Yogurt  for  people  who  have  weak 
digestive  systems.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Yogurt  was  introduced  into  our 
country.  The  patients  eating  it  got 
well;  they  continued  to  take  Yogurt, 
not  only  to  keep  themselves  healthy 
but  because  they  liked  it.  They  told 
their  relatives  and  friends  who,  in 
turn,  tried  Yogurt  and  became  de¬ 
votees  of  this  smooth,  custardy  food 
with  its  stimulating  taste,  ease  of 
digestion,  and  wonderful  nourish¬ 
ment  in  addition. 

Yogurt  blends  so  well  with  other 
foods  that  it  is  used  for  soups,  salad 
dressings,  main  dishes  and  desserts. 
It  is  delightful  when  mixed  with 
fruit  juices,  made  into  milkshakes  of 
different  flavors  for  any  time  of  day. 
There  are  numberless  recipes  pub¬ 
lished  and  many  people  try  out  their 
own  ideas  with  happy  results  for  the 
adult  taste.  As  for  children,  they 
thrive  on  Yogurt.  Packed  with  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  it  provides  the 
growth  material  they  need. 

Yogurt  is  excellent  for  expectant 
mothers,  who  often  find  it  difficult  to 
retain  foods.  During  pregnancy,  when 
a  meal  has  been  eaten,  distress  may 
occur  due  to  failure  of  perfect 
assimilation  by  the  body.  Yogurt, 
pleasant  to  take*  easy  to  “keep”  and 
simple  to  digest,  is  absorbed  so  quick¬ 
ly  and  completely  that  no  intestinal 
disturbance  occurs.  In  fact,  Yogurt 
helps  the  digestive  system  to  function 
so  smoothly,  reducing  distress  caused 
by  gas,  that  many  doctors  recom¬ 
mend  its  daily  use  throughout  this 
period.  The  Yogurt  organisms  work 
in  the  intestinal  tract  to  prevent 
“heartburn”  and  other  disorders 
which  so  frequently  accompany  a 
normal  pregnancy. 

For  nursing  mothers,  Yogurt  is 
ideal  for  many  need  to  take 
extra  quantities  of  milk  for  their 
breast-fed  babies  and  may  not  be 
able  to  drink  sufficient  plain  milk* 
without  discomfort. 

As  the  years  slip  by,  however,  too 
many  of  our  American  men  and 


women  slowly  lose  vim  and  vigor; 
gradually  both  mental  and  physical 
strength  is  depleted;  our  bodies  and 
our  faces  show  advancing  age.  The 
fact  that  these  conditions  were  not 
found  among  the  Balkan  people 
whom  Dr.  Elie  Metchnikoff  studied, 
gave  the  first  proof  of  Yogurt’s  real 
health  value  because,  for  centuries, 
men  and  women  who  lived  in 
Bulgaria,  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
were  known  to  be  still  vigorous 
when  well  past  the  “three  score 
years  and  ten”  mark.  “Why”?  was 
the  question.  “Yogurt”  was  the  an¬ 
swer. 

Today  we  Americans  are  waking 
up  to  the  realization  that  we  have 
been  missing  a  great  opportunity  for 
finding  real  enjoyment  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  childhood  and  youth  but  through¬ 
out  adulthood  and  down  through  the 
sunset  years.  Yogurt  is  looked  upon 
as  working  magic.  It  wards  off  the 
onset  of  degenerative  diseases  caused 
by  impaired  digestion. 

Yogurt  has  no  substitute.  It  is  not 
buttermilk  nor  sour  cream.  It  is 
Yogurt  —  made  by  the  action  of 
special  lactic  cultures  on  the  highest 
grade  whole  milk.  Within  an  hour 
after  Yogurt  has  been  eaten,  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  it  will  have  been 
digested,  thus  providing  an  out¬ 
standing  amount  of  nourishment 
within  a  short  time  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  put  any  strain  on  digestion. 

For  proteins,  so  essential  for  the 
building  of  body  tissue;  for  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  the  energy  producers;  for 
minerals,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  bones  or  teeth;  for  vitamins 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life,  Yogurt  is  an  excellent  source. 

Just  what  does  Yogurt  do,  once  you 
have  eaten  it?  It  acts  not  only  as 
body-builder  and  tissue-repairer,  it 
counteracts  injurious  germs  which 
are  present  in  the  digestive  system, 
rendering  many  of  them  harmless, 
thus  reducing  the  likelihood  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  indisposition. 

Is  this  food  something  rather  new? 
No;  Yogurt  is  ancient.  It  had  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
Bulgarians  for  centuries  before  Dr. 
Metchnikoff  made  his  studies  which 
in  1908  brought  him  the  Nobel  Prize, 
shared  with  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  for 
medical  research  work.  In  China, 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveler, 
found  it  over  600  years  ago. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N.  ✓ 
The  Visiting  Nurse 


Avoid  That  Tearing 

Tears  or  rips  at  the  bottom  of 
your  button-down-the-front  dresses 
may  be  avoided.  Before  putting  the 
bottom  button  on  a  new  dress,  try 
this  simple  method.  (If  dress  is  not 
new,  remove  the  button  first.) 

In  the  spot,  where  the  button  is 
to  be  sewed,  make  an  eyelet,  fairly 
large,  but  small  enough  so  button  will 
cover  it.  Then  fasten  the  button  in 
the  middle  of  a  piece  of  round  hat 
elastic  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  long.  Draw  both  ends  of 
elastic  through  the  eyelet  in  dress  to 
the  back.  Separate  the  two  elastic 
ends-,  place  one  up  and  one  down 
along  the  material,  and  sew  securely 
at  the  ends  only.  The  strain  thus 
comes  on  the  elastic  rather  than  on 
the  dress  material.  m.  w.  C. 


Photo:  H.  A.  Packard,  Norway,  Me. 
Pond  lilies,  when  supported  properly 
by  container,  make  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ments.  As  shown,  the  lily  pad  adds  a 
cool  green;  the  stem  of  the  lower  bud 
carries  out  the  curving  line  of  this 
old  earthen  pitcher  and  its  simple 
grace. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  comer,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  338 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 
For  calla  lily  begonia,  I  offer 
patchwork  pieces  of  best  percale.  — 
Mrs.  e.  g.  t.,  R.  I. 


Will  send  cactus  or  other  succu¬ 
lents  for  hardy  perennials,.  blue 
ageratum,  fern  leafed  bleeding  heart 
or  hardy  asters.  —  Miss  f.  b.,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  send  mixed  perennials,  small 
shrubs  or  black  walnut  seedlings  (all 
inspected)  for  old  scrap  books,  postal 
albums,  correspondence  or  receipt 
books.  Also  would  like  cookie  cutters, 
etc.  —  a.  e.,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  send  knicknacks  or  flower  bulbs 
for  your  tatted  or  crocheted  items.  — 
m.  m.  M.,  N.  Y. 


For  your  red  peony  I’ll  send  20 
salmon  glad  bulbs,  while  supply 
lasts.  —  Mrs.  h.  c.,  N.  Y. 


Who  has  small  shrubs  or  cuttings 
of  Azalea  mollis,  althea,  blue  hy¬ 
drangea  or  Father  Hugos  rose  for  my 
narcissus  and  daffodil  bulbs,  iris 
roots,  peony  toes,  or  Caragana  shrub 
seeds;  or  my  new  quilt  patterns, 
poems,  etc.?  —  Mrs.  h.  i.  h.,  N.  Y. 


Will  send  African  violet  leaves 
for  some  I  don’t  have,  or  for  what 
have  you.  —  Mrs.  g.  b.,  Pa. 


I’ve  a  few  white  glad  bulbs  and 
several  colors  in  iris  to  send  for 
stones,  ores,  minerals,  etc.  Or  I’ll 
send  handmade  potholders  or  doilies. 
—  s.  w.  g.,  N.  Y. 


Can  you  send  embroidered  or 
crochet  work  for  my  mixed  iris  or 
double  red  fragrant  tulips?  —  c.  b.  t., 
N.  Y. 


I’d.  like  to  exchange  flowering 
plants  and  to  correspond  with  read¬ 
ers  from  other  States.  Can  also  send 
cacti.  —  Mrs.  d.  j.  k.,-  Texas. 


Will  send  bulbs  of  cannas,  mums, 
dahlias,  iris  or  phlox  for  your  regal 
lilies,  crocus,  tulips,  amaryllis  or 
hyacinth  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  j.  t.,  N.  Y. 
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PURI  meant 


1.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  Full  flayer 

4.  Parity 

5.  100%  Cane 


POWCO  PLAY  TENT 

/  _  _  . 


FOR  CHILDREN  —  BUY  DIRECT 


A  leader  in  play 
tents  and  styled 
similar  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  camping  tent. 
Light  weight  water 
repellent  fabric.  5 
ft.  square  at  base 
4  ft.  4  inches  high 

$4.68 

Both  FOB  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

$7.65 


POWERS  5929  Woodland 

&  COMPANY  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


DIDDAN  DEMWANTQ  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
l\  ID  DU  If  UtlwINAnla  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
'Vould  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  WYPAMOR. 
Cannot  ship  COD.  C.  H.  Bruch,  Box  1292,  Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  Patterns.  I  have  large  collection. 
Send  4  dimes  for  5  beautiful  motifs.  WESLEY 
NORTH  El  M  ER,  (Pa.  Folk  Artiat),  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Salpiglossis  for  Show 

A  half  dozen  plants  of  Salpiglossis 
bought  a  couple  of  years  ago  now 
prove  to  have  been  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  garden  purchase  I  ever  made. 
These  flowers  are  among  my  favor¬ 
ites  and  have  helped  me  win  a  prize 
for  the  past  two  seasons  in  our  local 
flower  show. 

“Painted  tongue,”  its  rather  fanci¬ 
ful  common  name,  has  blooms  that 
are  truly  painted  with  rich  colors  and 
with  a  veined  effect  not  seen  in  other 
blossoms.  There  are  various  blues,  all 
shades  of  purple,  anything  from  dark 
maroon  to  copper,  and  pale  cream  to 
lemon.  Browns  also  show  up  among 
the  Salpiglossis.  Each  year  these 
plants  have  seeded  themselves  and 
are  no  bother  at  all.  They  bloom 
until  an  actual  killing  freeze  comes 
along,  are  excellent  as  cut  flowers, 
lasting  for  several  days.  They  mingle 
well  with  others  indoors  or  out. 
When  mixed,  they  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  flower  arrangement  in  almost 
any  container. 

The  young  plants  of  Salpiglossis 
look  like  asters.  You  may  start  them 
from  seed  in  the  house  as  early  as 
you  would  petunias.  Set  the  young 
plants  in  the  garden  after  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  It  it’s  too  late  for  seed 
this  year,  buy  a  few  plants.  They  are 
something  to  enjoy.  Fern  Berry 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Just  as  Spring  never  seems  really 
here,  so  Summer  seems  just  around 
the  comer  when  the  goldfinches  ar¬ 
rive  and  flit  about  like  so  many 
yellow  and  black  butterflies.  The 
Summer  bird  tenants  are  mostly 
here.  Not  as  many  swallows  in  the 
barn  as  usual,  but  phoebes  are  busy 
under  every  open  shed,  the  bluebird 
in  her  accustomed  tree,  sparrows  in 
low  bushes,  and  robins  in  various 
apple  trees.  One  pair  of  robin  home 
builders  was  disappointed,  as  winter 
storms  had  broken  so  many  branches 
from  their  Balm  of  Gilead.  These 
trees  were  set  36  years  ago,  and  usu¬ 
ally  are  not  long  lived. 

One  of  our  perennials  is  a  delight, 
a  dwarf  mertensia;  such  a  deep  rich 
blue  and  in  bloom  May  12th.  A  dainty 
blue  is  one  of  the  tiny  creeping 
veronicas;  even  its  blooms  are  only 
about  two  inches  high  and  the  leaves 
form  a  thick  pleasing  ground  cover. 
We  were  told  that  the  Japanese  lilac 


was  not  reliably  hardy  here,  but  it 
has  survived  two  Winters  and  is 
growing  stronger.  The  Japanese 
primula  came  through  with  flying 
colors  in  spite  of  being  set  last  Fall. 

We  are  experimenting  with  saw¬ 
dust  as  a  mulch  around  some  young 
apple  trees.  When  the  rhubarb  is  re¬ 
set  this  Fall,  it  will  receive  a  coat  of 
barnyard  manure  and  then  a  few 
inches  of  sawdust.  The  idea  of  or¬ 
ganic  gardening  is  gaining  more  and 
more  followers  here  and  we  think  it 
is  right.  We  all  know  the  humus  of 
our  soil  has  been  constantly  depleted 
and  freely  admit  our  soil  has  been 
leached  of  many  of  its  minerals. 
Hence  we  also  need  chemicals.  The 
past  dry  season  has  emphasized  the 
need  of  humus  both  to  lighten  the 
soil  and  to  help  hold  moisture. 

Elvina  had  a  letter  from  her  sister 
in  North  Dakota,  where  usually  the 
high  schools  have  a  three  week  va¬ 
cation  beginning  about  April  12th,  so 
that  the  young  people  can  join  in 
the  race  to  get  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  grain  sowed.  But  this  year 
there  were  two  blizzards  in  April 
and  one  in  early  May,  so  no  crops 
were  in  at  that  time.  Farmers  there 
expected  to  put  in  their  crops  a 
month  late,  when  school  were  to 
close. 

If  you,  like  myself,  enjoy  raising 
perennials  from  seed,  late  June  is  an 
excellent  time  to  sow  them  for  next 
year’s  blooming.  In  partially  shaded 
beds,  sow  thinly  and  let  them  remain 
in  the  bed  the  first  Winter. 

Mother  Bee 


Yarnish  Magic 

Because  a  dingy  old  discarded 
vase  was  the  nearest  available  object 
at  hand,  it  was  used  to  “wipe  out”  a 
wet  varnish  brush.  As  the  brush  was 
slowly  pulled  across  the  vase’s  outer 
surface  the  long  forgotten  design 
stood  out  boldly  in  colors  brighter 
than  its  original  hues.  It  looked  so 
lovely  that  we  varnished  the  entire 
surface. 

Later  inspection  proved  it  well 
worth  a  return  to  the  vase  cupboard 
where  its  dark  brown  pebbled  glass 
shows  a  square  rigged  ship,  red 
sails  set  to  the  wind,  plowing  through 
green  white  capped  waves.  This 
sounds  a  bit  splashy  but  it  always 
was  a  most  comfortable  container  for 
flowers  or  greens  and  often  filled  the 
bill  when  nothing  else  did.  M.  w.  c. 


Another  Set  of  Latest  Patterns  for  the  Season 


1847  _  DUTCH  FIGURES  TO  EMBROIDER  —  girl,  boy  and  mill  for  towels  or  luncheon 
cloth.  Pattern  includes  hot  iron  transfer  of  six  tulips  (to  paint)  3x2  in.;  four  sets  of  figures. 


51/,  x  5  in  to  5*4  x7  in.;  windmill  7>/2  x  6  in.  Instructions  for  embroidery  and  paint.  15c. 

3009  _  COOL  PRINCESS  SCALLOP  dress  with  graceful  neckline  and  waist;  a  style 

that  is  charming  anywhere,  anytime.  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13,  3%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2995  —  TAILORED  SUN-DRESS  AND  BOLERO  —  Another  version  of  the  versatile 
Summer  team!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  dress  and  bolero,  434  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2520  —  PRETTIEST  LITTLE  PLAYSUIT.  .  .  .panel  styled,  with  four  rows  of  rippling 
rhumba  ruffles!  Sizes  2.  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

E-336  —  DAISY  MEDALLION  DOILY  —  Crochet  these  new  white  daisies  with  yellow' 
centers  for  a  wreath  around  a  green  swirl  of  leaves.  Medallions  made  separately  and 
joined.  About  11V£>  inches  in  diameter.  Easy  lovely  crochet  work.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  on  orders  as  well  as  on  envelopes;  do 
not  forget  to  include  sizes  when  giving  style  numbers!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over 
16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c.) 


Popular,  all-glass’  style  atlas  jars  and 
caps  are  made  of  clear,  crystal  glass  to 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  atlas. 

ATLAS  E-Z  seal 
modern  all-glass 


ATLAS 

WHOLEFRUIT 

wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


favorites  of 

HOME  CANNERS 


It  tells  how  you 
can  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  clean, 
clear,  soft  water  on 
the  farm  at  very 
little  cost.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  for 
it  today. 

• 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


WOMEN— EARN  CASH! 

—  Sew  new  Reddi-Cut  baby  bootees  at 
^  home.  Fast,  easy.  Spare  or  full  time. 

1  CALIFORNIA  REDDI-CUTS,  Stanton  8,  Calif. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

AMAZING  'OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1392,  WHITE  PLAINS',  N.  Y. 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  *  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30*.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service,  Room  5C.  25  N.  Georgo,  York,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Make  big  profits  selling  Rur-All  Mow-All  "26” 
Rotary  Mowers.  Cuts  heavy  weeds,  underbrush, 
grass.  Average  sale  $185.00.  Liberal  commissions. 
Write  for  agent  proposition.  HOTCHKISS 

PRODUCTS.  Box  2200,  BRADFORD,  ILLINOIS. 


-CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS— 

Save  that  porch  chair  with  a  new  seat!  Genuine  Cai  e, 
sh  Splints,  Fibre  Ru3h,  Reeds.  Instructions  25c.  FRITS 
Price  List.  FOGARTY,  205  River.  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


SEW  &  SAVE 


Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
etc.  Write  for  samples  <  f 
new  Summer  prints  on  tine  rayon  crepe,  gingham  check  . 

64c  yd.  TOPKIN,  240  Atlantic  Ave.,  Oeeanside,  N.  V. 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
EDNA  CUNNINGHAM,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 
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Drawn  fay  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
DUTY 


So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  Duty  whispers  low,  “Thou  must,” 
The  youth  replies,  “I  can.” 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


— ^  '"iW 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  13,  New  York 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  must  say  that  our 
whole  family  enjoys  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
immensely.  X  also  want  to  thank  Elsie  Unger 
for  forwarding  letters  to  me.  I  have  met 
quite  a  few  friends  through  Our  Page.  I 
met  a  pal  in  person,  Frances  Kulick,  last 
Summer,  who  came  to  my  home  for  a 
week’s  vacation.  We  went  hiking,  to  movies, 
sight  seeing  and  the  like  and  just  had  loads 
of  fun  together.  It  is  so  surprising  how 
thrilling  it  is  to  meet  an  unseen  friend!  I 
am  looking  forward  to  meeting  more  of  my 
pen-pals,  so  may  I  make  a  request  for  a 
few  more  pals  in  various  States.  I  just  have 
a  few  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  California 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  Jerry  Langan  reads  this 
letter,  here’s  reminding  him  that  I  haven’t 
heard  from  him  for  about  three  months! 

I  love  the  good  old  outdoors.  Just  give  me 
some  nice  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  I  am 
happy.  I  like  animals,  especially  kittens, 
horses  and  dogs.  Music  is  my  main  hobby; 
I  collect  recordings  and  I  have  a  few  recent 
ones.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
me,  etc.,  just  drop  a  line  or  two;  your 
letter -will  be  welcome.  —  Florence  Randall, 
19,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  taking  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  almost  a  year  and  I 
aways  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  play 
a  violin  in  the  school  orchestra.  My  hobbies 
are  ice  skating  and  swimming  and  I  also 
like  to  draw.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Pompey 
Hollow  Hustlers  4-H  Club.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  4-H’ers  and  boys  and  girls  of  my 
own  age.  —  Ruth  DeLine,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  getting  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  My  hobbies  are  cooking,  letter 
writing  and  caring  for  farm  animals.  I  have 
rabbits  of  my  own.  I  am  starting  a  snap¬ 
shot  picture  book  so  if  you  write  to  me  I 
hope  you  will  try  to  send  me  pictures.  I  do 
a  great  deal  of  sewing  in  my  spare  time. 
I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  and  am  a  freshman 
in  school.  —  Doris  Davis,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  enjoyed  Our 
Page.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  a  4- 
H’er.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  of 
movie  stars  and  I  like  some  sports.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written  to  the  Page 
and  I  would  like  pen-pals  from  all  over  the 
States.  —  Patricia  Crandall,  12,  Vermont. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  high  school  junior 
but  must  stay  in  bed  a  good  deal  until  I 
am  in  better  health.  Not  much  to  do,  so  I 
listen  to  the  radio  and  read  and  write 
letters.  So  please  may  I  hear  from  a  lot  of 
boys  and  girls  who  read  and  contribute  to 
Our  Page?  I  wish  I  could  draw  like  so  many 
of  you  do.  A  girl  in  school  about  three  years 
ago  drew  a  charcoal  profile  of  me,  and  did 
a  wonderful  job.  She  won  first  prize  with 
it  at  a  local  fair.  Please  write.  —  Carolyn 
Hopkins,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  It  has  been  some  time  since 
I  have  written  here  and  so  take  pleasure  in 
doing  so  now  before  I  graduate  from  this 
Page.  I  think  the  Page  is  a  wonderful  place 
for  young  people  to  exchange  their  opinions 
and  views.  Thanks  to  it  and  to  Elsie  Unger 
a  long  chain  of  frienships  has  been  built  up 
between  many  young  people  of  this  country 
and  foreign  countries.  I  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  finding  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
letters  from  pen-pals  in  our  letter  box.  — 
Marian  Goldsmith,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  twin  sister  wrote  a 
little  while  ago  and  has  received  many 
nice  letters,  so  that  I  hope  you’ll  write  to  me 
too.  X  am  a  freshman  in  high  school.  My 
hobbies  are  reading,  raising  flowers,  collect¬ 
ing  pictures  and  writing  letters.  I  love 
horses  and  dogs.  We  have  two  dogs,  a  bull 
terrier,  Boots,  and  a  fox  terrier.  Ginger. 
V/e  don’t  have  any  horses  but  I  wish  we 


did.  Verena  is  my  sister  and  I  have  a 
brother  Larry.  —  Verna  Tyler,  14,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


OUR  FINE  NORTHEASTERN  VILLAGES 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  about  the  little  villages  of  the  North¬ 
east  that  is  hard  to  define.  Perhaps  it’s  the 
age  old  trees  that  stand  beside  houses  of 
another  period,  or  the  sun  at  noonday,  the 
shadows  of  the  evening.  Anyway  these 
villages  seem  to  give  me  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
ending  peace.  I  say  this  with  due  respect 
to  the  winding  dirt  roads,  the  stone  walls 
bordering  them,  and  the  farm  lands  I  love. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  churches  in 
these  small  places.  I  have  seen  ag  many  as 
three  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  each  other. 
Some  of  them  look  old  and  a  little  un¬ 
used.  I  like  to  think  that  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  at  sleep  in  the  little  church 
cemeteries  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
Bible.  I  love  the  Bible.  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  Our  Pagers  of  many  faiths. 
Won’t  you  boys  and  girls  please  write  to 
me?  —  Woodrow  McTighe,  New  York. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ENGLAND 

Dear  Friends:  My  father  has  for  quite  a 
while  received  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
I  find  that,  though  our  English  papers  are 
interesting,  this  paper  certainly  beats  them. 
The  first  article  I  look  for  is  Our  Page 
which  I  think  is  a  good  idea  as  we  get  to 
know  quite  a  lot  of  people.  My  chief  hobbies 
are  traveling,  sports  of  any  kind,  farming, 
films,  writing  and  especially  looking  after 
animals.  Well,  friends,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
a  few  letters  to  answer  from  you  girls  and 
boys  over  there.  —  Jean  Smith,  15, 
England. 


TWO  WILD  RIDES 

The  first  wild  ride  was  told  me  by  one 
of  my  pen-pals,  and  although  he  insists  it 
is  absolutely  true,  I  still  think  it  is  just  a 
tall  tale : 

“Once  when  my  father’s  sister  was  walk¬ 
ing  into  the  woods  near  their  farm,  she 
had  a  long  way  to  go  to  get  home.  So  she 
jumped  on  the  back  of  a  bear,  took  hold 
of  its  ears  and  made  it  take  her  home.  She 
thought  it  was  a  donkey.  Her  father  saw 
it  through  the  window  and  shot  it  because 
he  was  sort  of  afraid  to  face  the  big  brute!” 

The  second  wild  ride  comes  in  when  my 
sister  Leora  and  my  half  brother-in-law. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 


SPOOKY 

Drawn  by  George  Case,  15,  New  York 


George,  were  talking  together  one  evening. 
Leora  was  telling  about  riding  the  cows, 
since  we  don’t  have  any  horses,  and  George 
said  he  did  something  bettter  than  that. 

"You  know  those  big  Poland  China  pigs? 
We  had  some  of  them  when  I  was  a  kid,  and 
it  was  my  job  to  feed  them.  I’d  pour  the 
slop  into  the  trough  and  jump  on  one’s 
back  and  put  my  arms  around  its  neck. 
It  would  run  out  into  the  orchard  and  shake 
me  off  and  then  I’d  come  back  and  get  on 
another  one.” 

Well,  would  you  rather  ride  a  bear  or  a 
pig?  —  Doris  Harriff,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  LITTLE  RED  BOOTS 

It  was  in  the  year  1875  that  Jack  McNeil 
kissed  the  “Blarney  Stone.”  Then  he  set  off 
to  seek  adventure  in  the  New  World. 

Jack  was  a  tall  stock  fellow  with  red  hair 
and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Like  most  Irish¬ 
men  he  believed  in  ghosts  and  claimed  he 
had  seen  them  from  time  to  time. 

When  Jack  landed  in  Canada,  he  settled 
on  a  farm  somewhere  around  Saint  Ange. 
That  is  where  he  says  he  saw  “The  Man 
with  the  Little  Red  Boots.”  Now  it’s  up  to 
you  to  believe  or  not  this  story,  but  Jack 
swears  that  it  is  true. 

One  morning  when  Jack  went  down  to 
the  barn,  he  found  his  horse  Nellie  wheezing 
like  a  mad  bull  and  as  hot  as  a  stove  in 
December.  Her  tail  and  mane  were  all 
matted  up  and  she  looked  worse  than  the 
old  fur  robe  that  hung  in  the  stall. 

Jack  was  furious  when  he  saw  Nellie  all 
“messed”  up,  for  Nellie  was  the  pride  of 
his  heart.  Jack  brushed  her  again  and  didn’t 
work  her  that  day.  But  the  following  day 
she  was  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  next, 
and  soon,  she  was  just  the  same,  all  tired 
out.  Morevoer,  she  was  getting  jumpy  and 
nervous  and  he  couldn’t  seem  to  do  a  thing 
with  her.  This  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  then  Jack  got  tired  of  having 
to  do  his  horse’s  work  along  with  his  own. 
So  he  decided  one  night  that  he  was  going 
to  find  out  who  was  ruining  his  horse. 

At  9:00  o’clock  that  night  he  went  into 
the  barn  and  hid  in  the  stall  next  to 
Nellie.  He  could  see  everything  that  went 
on  in  the  stable  from  his  perch.  He  kept 
-his  eyes  mostly  on  Nellie,  though,  and 
waited  patiently  until  12  o’clock.  He  had 
decided  to  give  it  up  when  he  saw  a  man 
m  the  corner  of  the  barn.  He  stood  about 
12  inches  high  and  had  an  old  mischievous 
face,  a  little  yellow  pointed  hat  and  little 
red  boots. 

Jack  was  spellbound  as  he  watched  the 
little  man  do  his  mischief.  First,  he  climbed 
up  the  horse’s  tail  knotting  it  as  he 
climbed.  Then  he  rode  her  all  around  the 
stable,  keeping  her  running  while  he  was 
having  fun  knotting  up  the  mane.  At  4:00 
o  clock  sharp  he  jumped  from  the  horse  and 
disappeared  into  the  night.  But  what  made 
Jack  wonder  was  that  the  bam  was  shut  and 
bolted,  and  yet  the  little  man  had  no 
trouble  whatsoever  in  going  through  it. 

The  next  day  Jack  went  into  the  village 
and  told  what  happened.  That  night  the 
barn  was  full.  Every  one  waited  silently 
At  12  o'clock  sharp  into  the  barn  popped 
the  little  man  but  he  no  more  than  jumped 
on  Nellie’s  back  when  he  stopped.  Then 
like  a  shooting  star  he  jumped  from  the 
horse  and  was  gone.  Neighbors  came  from 
all  over  after  that  but  the  little  man  never 
came  again,  when  the  barn  was  occupied  by 
an  audience. 

Jack  says  that  every  night,  just  as  he 
blows  out  the  lamp,  he  hears  a  noise  that 
might  be  the  whispering  of  the  wind  but 
sounds  more  like  the  mocking  laughter  of 
the  man  with  the  little  red  boots.  —  Jean 
Gavin.  14,  VermonL 


THE  CATCH 

Drawn  by  Pete  Case,  15,  New  York 


SIGHT  SEEING 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  13,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Singler,  19,  New  York 
OUR  CREEK 

Our  house  stands  on  a  little  hill 
A  creek  runs  by  it  cool  and  sweet. 

It  makes  our  place  look  very  neat. 

Our  little  creek  beside  our  hill. 

In  Summer  it  is  very  nice 
’Cause  you  can  swim  for  exercise: 

I  wouldn’t  trade  that  little  creek 
For  any  wish  that  you  could  seek! 

—  Betty  Zettlemoyer,  15,  Penna. 


I  WISH 

I  like  to  sit  with  book  in  hand, 

And  read  of  things  I  wish'  to  see. 

Of  places  far.  a  distant  land, 

Where  palm  trees  sway  down  near  the  sea. 

I  wish  to  be  where  the  water’s  cool, 

And  waves  lap  on  a  quiet  coast, 

Or  near  some  deep  and  silent  pool. 

Where  the  birds  and  bees  alone  play  host. 


To  walk  in  fields  of  many  flowers. 

Or  climb  the  olden  Spanish  towers. 

Or  see  the  works  of  ancient  power 
A  pleasant  way  to  spend  the  hours. 

Jill  Hance,  13,  New  Jersey 


PATSY’S  DREAM 

Up  in  the  mountains,  down  the  dales. 
Patsy  ran,  chased  by  snails. 

Down  where  streams  run  off  to  sea. 

Ran  pretty  Patsy,  fast  as  could  be. 
Then,  when  Patsy  turned  her  head, 

She  found  she’d  fallen  out  of  bed! 

—  Patsy  Casey,  10,  New  Jersey 

Letters  UJarJted- 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded.  Mail 
to  Europe  should  have  proper  postage  on 
inner  envelope. 

New  York:  Carolyn  Hopkins,  16;  Cherie 
Frazier,  14;  June  Warner,  15;  Toni  Gauthier. 
12;  Diana  Watkins,  15;  Elaine  Williams,  13: 
Jacqueline  DeNicola.  13;  Catherine  Crowley, 
13;  Irene  Loomis,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Marlene  Post,  18:  Nancy 
Foote,  13;  Melva  Hughes,  13;  Verna  Tyler, 
14;  Kathryn  McNair,  15;  Violet  Maika; 
Grayce  Holtz,  13. 

Connecticut:  Alice  Gross.  11. 

Vermont:  Frances  Chaplin,  10. 

New  Hampshire:  Joyce  LeClair,  17. 

England:  Jean  Smith,  15. 


ClMjMz 

Drawn  by  Wanda  Milosh,  18,  Massachusetts 
Well,  vacation  is  the  thing.  I  hope  you 
have  a  fine  one.  We  are  all  looking  forward 
also  to  one  of  our  most  important  national 
holidays,  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  firecracker 
is  a  celebrity  in  its  own  right  on  this 
occasion,  for  when  you  hear  it  pop,  it  is 
just  a  small  echo  now  of  all  the  old  muskets 
that  helped  to  make  us  an  independent 
nation.  So,  boys  and  girls,  celebrate  for 
your  country  but  be  very  careful  that  you 
don’t  get  hurt  and  watch  out  for  your  little 
brothers  and  sisters. 

I  see  we  have  some  more  tall  taltes.  Which 
one  do  you  like  the  best?  I  can  see  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  pig  for  I  have  done  it, 
and  are  they  slippery;  but  how  about  a 
bear?  That  is  a  tall  idea. 

When  you  send  your  name  for  the  Letters 
Wanted  column,  please  remember  to  give 
your  age.  Then  everyone  else  is  able  to 
choose  someone  to  write  to  near  the  right 
age.  That  is  important,  because  boys  and 
giris  near  the  same  age  have  many  views  the 
same,  which  makes  for  better  and  more 
lasting  friendships.  So  don’t  forget! 

Places  like  the  old  swimming  hole  and  the 
favorite  shade  tree  will  be  popular  places 
all  through  the  Summer.  In  some  of  your 
cooling  off  moments  dream  up  an  idea  to 
surprise  the  rest  of  the  eager  contributors 
and  readers  of  Our  Page.  e.  U 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger  333 
West  30th  St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  full  address  and  age. 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Wild  Birds  at  Ark  Farm 


To  Keep  Egg  Quality 

Two  important  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  quality  of  eggs  while  they 
are  being  held  for  market  are  the 
temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the 
egg  room.  Too  many  egg  rooms  pro¬ 
vide  poor  conditions  for  preserving 
egg  freshness.  Leslie  M.  Black  of 
Rutgers  University  points  out  that  an 
underground  egg  cellar  can  generally 
be  depended  upon  to  provide  the  40 
to  60  degree  temperature  that  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Moisture  can  be  added  to  the 
atmosphere  in  many  ways;  this  will 
also  have  a  cooling  as  well  as  a 
quality  preserving  effect.  Regular 
sprinkling  with  a  garden  hose  of  the 
of  the  side  walls  and  floor  is  an  easy 
way. 

Other  factors  that  have  a  bearing 
on  maintaining  the  original  quality  of 
the  newly  laid  egg  are  important, 
too,  particularly  with  summer 
weather  approaching.  It  is  best  to 
collect  eggs  frequently  from  well 
littered  nests,  cool  them  before  pack¬ 
ing  into  well  cooled  cases,  and  hold 
them  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
If  they  are  stored  in  a  clean  atmos¬ 
phere  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
pick  up  odors  or  flavors. 


Slow  Growing:  Pullets 

Do  slower  growing  pullets,  in  the 
same  flock  with  fast  growing  pullets, 
show  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  after 
maturity  than  fast  growing  birds?  Is 
color  of  shank  and  comb  a  good 
indication  of  health  and  vigor? 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  m. 

The  slower  developing  pullets  in 
a  single  flock  of  the  same  age,  grown 
under  the  same  conditions  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  feed,  will  give  lower 
egg  production  and  show  a  higher 
mortality  after  maturity  than  the 
more  rapidly  developing  individuals. 
Color  of  shank  and  comb  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  absolute  indication  of 
health  and  vigor.  However,  in  a  flock 
where  most  of  the  pullets  have 
yellow  and  red  combs,  those  not 
showing  these  characteristics  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  in  the  best  health  and 
should  not  be  kept  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  purposes. 


Pheasant-Chicken  Crossbred 

Please  advise  me  on  the  practical 
possibilities  of  raising  the  so-called 
Barrel-Breasted  Northwester,  which 
I  am  told  was  originated  by  crossing 
pheasants  and  chickens.  Will  they 
breed  true  for  type?  J.  m. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass. 

The  Northwester  breed  of  meat 
chicken  is  a  pheasant-chicken  cross¬ 
bred,  and  as  yet  has  not  been  grown 
to  any  extent  in  the  East.  But,  from 
reports  received,  it  will  breed  true  to 
type  and  develop  into  a  broad¬ 
breasted  broiler,  a  small  counterpart 
of  the  broad-breasted  turkey.  A 
similar  crossbred  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  here  in  the  East  is  the  Eisen- 
bar;  it  is  being  use  for  ci'ossing  with 
New  Hampshires  to  produce  a  com¬ 
mercial  broiler  chick  of  exceptional 
quality. 


Pounds  of  Feed  with  Pellets 

During  June  and  a  little  later, 
about  how  many  pounds  of  feed  will 
be  needed  per  100  pullets  for  Leg¬ 
horns  and  the  heavier  breeds?  Figure 
this  with  pellets  being  fed. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  p.  p.  k. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Leghorn 
pullets  will  need  about  12  pounds  of 
grain  and  14  pounds  of  mash  each 
day  for  100  birds.  If  pellets  are  fed, 
they  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  daily  for  each  100  birds, 
and  the  grain  reduced  to  10  pounds 
daily.  Heavier  breeds  need  more  feed. 
I  would  recommend  five  pounds  of 
pellets,  14  pounds  of  mash,  and  12 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  for  100  birds. 

Color  of  Pullet  Egg  Shells 

Is  egg  shell  color  generally  darker 
in  relation  to  the  later  normal  color 
when  they  first  start  to  lay?  How 
long  will  this  continue  if  it  is  present? 

Adams  County,  Pa.  j.  m. 

Egg  shell  color  generally  is  darker 
when  pullets  first  start  to  lay,  but 
after  they  have  been  in  production 
for  three  months  their  normal  shell 
color  pattern  will  have  developed. 


People  sometimes  ask  me  how  it  is 
that  we  have  so  many  birds  at  Ark 
Farm  while  their  own  acres  have  so 
few.  When  I  ask  them  what  they 
have  done  to  increase  the  wild  bird 
environment  on  the  farm,  I  usually 
get  a  negative  answer.  Herein  lies  the 
sequel  to  the  whole  story. 

Most  humans  enjoy  close  contact 
and  intimate  relations  with  bird  life; 
especially  is  this  true  of  us  who  live 
upon  the  farm  which,  by  nature,  is 
the  habitat  of  many  species  who  re¬ 
turn  year  after  year  to  pass  the 
warm  summers  and  rear  their  broods. 
There  is  much  we  can  do  to  improve 
these  conditions  at  almost  no  ex¬ 
pense;  when  this  is  done  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  how  quickly  the  birds  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Bird  Migration 

The  mystery  of  bird  migration  in¬ 
creases  as  we  study  it.  But  this  we 
know:  that  very  often  the  birds  re¬ 
turn  to  their  old  nesting  sites  some¬ 
times  several  years  in  succession. 
Occasionally  the  same  pair  comes 
back  together;  more  often  one  of  the 
pair  brings  a  brand  new  mate. 

Bird  banding  gives  us  much  we 
did  not  know  before,  and  continues  to 
shed  more  light  upon  the  shadows. 
In  early  April  a  phoebe  may  pop  up 
from  just  nowhere  and  show  itself 
upon  the  ledge  of  the  shelf  in  the 
woodshed,  where  some  phoebe  nested 
last  Summer.  We  wonder  if  it  is  the 
same  little  chap  or  a  new  one  which 
has  found  us.  If  there  are  no  bands 
to  identify,  we  are  only  guessing. 
But  watch  him  when  he  leaves  the 
old  shelf  and  darts  outside:  if  he 
halts  at  the  clothesline  post  as  the 
ones  did  last  year,  and  then  goes  one 
better  and  perches  on  the  tiny  dead 
limb  by  the  icehouse,  we  won’t  be 
far  wrong  in  our  guess  that  he  is  the 
same  boy.  Birds  have  very  good 
memories  and  definite  habits. 

Not  all  farms  in  the  Northeast  are 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  wild 
bird  species,  but  any  and  all  of  them 
are  adapted  to  a  few.  The  open 
meadows  attract  the  bobolink, 
meadowlark  and  some  of  the  spar¬ 
rows  which  habitually  pest  upon  the 
ground.  The  killdeer  loves  the  sheep 
pasture  with  its  stony  surface  and 
short  grass.  The  fence  corners,  if  left 
to  form  miniature  thickets,  will  serve 
for  the  catbird,  vireos  and  those 
sparrows  which  prefer  to  nest  on  low 
bushes  or  evergreen  shrubbery.  The 
woodlot  with  its  dead  trees  is  ideal 
for  flickers,  chickadees,  nuthatches, 
bluebirds,  small  owls  and  other  hole 
nesting  species.  The  unfortunate  part 
of  it  is  that  we  often  cut  down  the 
types  of  trees  required  for  nesting 
sites  without  thought  of  their  bird 
values. 

Housing  for  the  Birds 

The  early  Spring  arrivals  at  once 
set  about  house  hunting.  They  sur¬ 
vey  every  possible  avenue  for  rooms 
to  their  liking.  If  none  are  available, 
they  move  on  and  hunt  until  they 
find  one.  Often  for  this  reason  we 
lose  them  altogether. 

When  cleaning  up  the  woodlot, 
keep  the  birds  in  mind.  All  of  us  can 
spare  a  few  feet  of  hedgerow  or 
leave  certain  unproductive  spots  for 
cover  and  nesting  which,  in  the  end, 
give  greater  return  from  the  birds’ 
service  to  us  than  the  few  extra 
blades  of  grass  or  kernels  of  grain 
they  might  otherwise  bring.  If  birds 
fail  to  accept  your  artificial  nest 
boxes,  most  likely  the  fault  is  your 


own.  When  properly  made  and 
erected,  most  houses  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  season  provided  they 
are  put  up  before  the  birds  arrive, 
which  is  all  important.  Make  them  if 
possible  from  old  lumber,  and  do 
not  paint  or  stain  them.  If  you  must 
use  something  not  weatherbeaten, 
you  can  char  the  boxes  over  a  slow 
fire;  this  works  well  because  it  im¬ 
parts  an  old  look  and  relieves  sus¬ 
picion. 

The  location  of  boxes  is  all  im¬ 
portant.  Most  of  the  hole  nesting 
species  like  to  be  well  up  from  the 
ground,  even  as  high  as  15  or  20  feet. 
Do  not  set  your  boxes  on  a  limb,  but 
under  it,  to  give  some  protection 
from  above.  Some  birds,  such  as 
wrens  and  bluebirds,  will  nest  under 
adverse  circumstances,  but  it  costs 
nothing  to  locate  boxes  properly  and 
adds  to  their  efficiency  as  well  as 
looks.  Under  the  eaves  of  a  house  or 
barn  is  ideal  for  wrens;  be  sure  to 
make  the  entrance  hole  small  enough 
to  exclude  starlings  and  English 
sparrows.  If  the  eave  swallows  can¬ 
not  stick  the  mud  solid  enough  to 
hold  their  nest,  tack  on  a  one-inch 
strip  along  where  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  comes.  This  will  give  them  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

Water  Is  an  Attraction  * 

Farms  with  waterways,  streams, 
small  ponds  or  miniature  lakes  will 
always  attract  wild  bird  life  with  no 
effort  on  your  part.  Here  at  Ark 
Farm  we  have  a  little  lake  around 
which  a  wealth  of  bird  life,  includ¬ 
ing  waterfowl,  comes  to  nest  each 
season.  Our  own  domesticated  wild 
geese  and  wild  ducks  are  turned 
loose  on  the  water  as  soon  as  the  ice 
is  out;  thus  they  attract  and  help 
hold  others  of  their  kind.  Here  the 
black  ducks  come  to  stay  the 
Summer  through,  and  migrate  with 
the  advent  of  Fall. 

At  the  head  of  the  meadows  where 
the  beavers  have  built  their  dams, 
flooding  a  large  area,  the  bitterns 
come  to  boom  and  breed,  followed  by 
tiny  grebes  that  flit  among  the  lilies 
like  fairies.  Hordes  of  redwings  teeter 
and  sing  and  skim  the  surface  for 
bugs,  to  feed  the  ever  hungry  craws 
of  their  naive  and  numerous  off¬ 
spring  rocked  by  the  breeze  within 
the  snug  confines  of  their  reedy  nests 
hanging  over  the  water.  Beyond  the 
lake  in  the  heavily  wooded  thickets 
the  thrushes  and  flycatchers  find  an 
ideal  rendezvous.  In  the  dead  timber 
around  the  shoreline  tree  swallows 
have  long  since  come  to  accept  this 
as  their  summer  home,  because  there 
are  plenty  of  nesting  holes  enlarged 
by  the  hairy  woodpeckers  who  are 
their  close  and  happy  neighbors. 

Our  insect  eating  birds  may  travel 
many  thousands  of  miles,  to  and  from 
their  wintering  grounds,  in  the  South 
but,  when  they  come  back  to  us  in 
Spring,  they  are  localized  for  the 
Summer.  Most  of  them  do  not  range 
more  than  a  mile  or  so  from  their 
nests.  And,  when  they  do  arrive,  al¬ 
though  we  may  not  see  them  come, 
was  is  declared  on  the  insect  world, 
and  waged  relentlessly,  until  the  last 
small  shadow  has  passed  over  the 
meadow  for  the  season’s  last  time. 

New  York  Willet  Randall 

“Jack,  why  is  cream  so  dear?” 
“Oh,  because  milk  is  so  high  that 
very  little  can  get  to  the  top  of  it.” — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Feb.  21, 
1850. 


EASY-TO-DO 
FLOCK  WORMING 


Photo:  E.  C.  Grant,  New  York 
When  the  poultry  flock  is  kept  on  good  range,  it  does  not  need  such  care¬ 
fully  compounded  rations  as  used  during  the  Winter  laying  period.  Free 
range  permits  the  birds  access  to  available  minerals  in  the  soil  and  grass, 
also  to  natural  sources  of  the  animal  protein  factor,  besides  direct  sunlight. 
This  healthy  flock  of  White  Leghorns  are  on  excellent  clover,  timothy  and 
alfalfa  range  at  Kingdom  Farms,  South  Lansing,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Just  Hand- mix 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 


Drl 

ft 

Talsburys 

Sprinkle  On  Feed 

Wormix 

Removes  Large  Round* 
worms  and  Cecal  Worms  For 
Greater  Egg  Production. 

^  You  just  "hand-mix”  WORMIX  in 
a  bucket  and  sprinkle  evenly  on  top  of 
feed.  Only  1 6  quarts  of  this  mixed  con* 
centrate  treats  500  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Low-cost.  Less  than  a  cent  a  bird  for  the 
average  flock.  Palatable.  Easy  on  the 
birds.  Gives  you  "test-proved”  effective¬ 
ness  with  no  loss  in  egg  production  or 
rate  of  growth.  Buy  WORMIX  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store,  today. 

*  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
^  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

*  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
alf  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

«^^<kSEND  FOR  free  catalog 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
(Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Rt.  3R 


HUBBARD'S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12#  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PERFORMANCE  A,k  your  Haicheryman  about 

builds  REPUTATION  |  ^  |  |  Q  ^ 

r,  ,  ,  ,  of  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

Colorful  FREE  Catalog  ' 

tells  why.  Write  New  Hamp.hire.  that  SELL! 

BOX  30  -  NICHOtS  POULTRY  FARM  -  KINGSTON.  N.H. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40*.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  F-6  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 
FREE  FOLDER 


SPEEDY 


STITCHER 


ONLY 


Save  time  and  money  in  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  boots,  leather  jackets, 
gloves,  auto  tops,  saddles  and 
many  other  things.  Speedily 
sens  grain  bags,  burlap,  can¬ 
vas,  leather  and  heavy  tex¬ 
tiles  and  wire  cuts  on  live¬ 
stock.  Beady  to  use  the 
minute  you  need  it.  Comes 
a  ith  reel  of  waxed  thread 
and  3  needles  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes.  Spare  needles 
are  carried  in  handle. 

Get  this  handy  tool 
now  so  that  you'll 
have  it  when  you  need 
it,  at  home,  on  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  or  camp¬ 
ing  trips.  Priceless 
.vhen  you  need  it, 
but  costs  only  $l'.50 
postpaid  if  y  o  u 
send  cash,  check 
or  money  order. 

O.O.P.  Si. 50 
plus  fee  and 
postage. 


POSTPAID 

SPORTSMEN’S 

POST 


Dept.  BF 
Madison  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


7  Riding  Models 

Famous  OTTAWA  MULE 
TEAM  and  CHIEFTAIN  series.  Sizes  from  5  to  20 
HP.  Engineered  for  longer  life.  Each  model  out¬ 
standing  in  performance,  economy  and  lowest  fac- 
tory-to-user  prices  Thousands  in  use.  All  have  auto 
steering  and  excellent  working  visibility.  Plenty  of 
implements  for  plowing,  mowing,  planting,  discing, 
harrowing,  etc.  6-HP  OTTAWA  CHIEFTAIN 
shown  at  lower  right  has  shortest  turning  radius  of 
any  riding  tractor.  Priced  only  $342. 

OTTAWA  WALKING 
TRACTOR  shown  at 
lower  left  pays  for  itself 
in  short  time.  Complete  less 
tools  only  $119.  FREE  details 
on  all  models.  Rush  inquiry  today. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-077  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


AUCTION 

FARM  MACHINERY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

To  be  held  in  the  village  of  Copake,  N.Y. 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  24th  AT  10  A  M. 

60  Pieces  of  Farm  Machinery  (all  recon¬ 
ditioned).  What’s  consigned  already: 

4  Balers,  8  Tractors,  Harvesters,  Com¬ 
bines,  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Loaders, 
8  different  type  trucks.  Field  chopper, 
Trailers,  etc.  If  you  are  in  need  of  any 
piece  of  farm  machinery,  you’ll  find  it 
here.  SO  DON’T  MISS  THIS  BIG  SALE. 

HENRY  E.  FOLGER 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
PHONE  99  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA 

•  »  v  IT  fis  •  • 

l  IJUV/lT 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  SiloCo.,Box  CU,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  New  reduced  prices  on  Sally  &  Lowther 
circular  saws  and  all  Disston  chain  saws.  Electric 
drills,  one-half  inch,  $25.  H.  E.  ANDERSON. 

21  MAPLE  ST.,  DANIELSON,  CONN.  Phone  4-5803 


ELASTIC  HOSE 

Irregulars  $050 

Skin  Tone  Invisible 
2 -WAY  STRETCH  ““each 

Vary  sheer  and  durable  ^4  Cfl  a  a 
Nylon  Elastic  Hose  Cd 

Small,  Medium  and  Large. 
Guaranteed!  Mail  Orders 
—  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

D.  SOROKIN 

204-x  S.  11th  St.  Philo.  7,  Po. 

Est.  1924  —  Largest 
Elastic  Hose  Outlet 
Light  and  Cool  for  Summer 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months.  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


The  latest  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  price  report,  issued  early  this 
month,  reveals  the  return  of  a  slight 
touch  of  inflation.  Although  prices  of 
a  wide  range  of  farm  products  rose 
sharply  between  mid-April  and  mid- 
May,  prices  of  things  farmers  buy 
also  rose.  The  parity  ratio  was  up 
only  one  point,  to  97  per  cent,  but 
even  at  that  level  it  was  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  September,  1949. 

An  inflationary  trend  has  been  in 
evidence  for  several  months  now, 
and  the  increase  in  farm  product 
prices  is  part  of  the  general  picture. 
Factory  production  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  as  have'  been  most  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  indexes.  Employment  and 
wages  have  been  recovering  from 
the  soft  spots  which  caused  so  much 
pessimism  last  year. 

The  rather  sudden  upward  surge  in 
farm  prices  has  had  its  embarrassing 
side.  Department  of  Agriculture 
economists  had  been  extremely 
pessimistic  about  future  trends  in 
farm  prices,  and  particularly  meat 
animal  prices.  Their  thinking  put 
Secretary  Charles  F.  Brannan  out  on 
a  particularly  shaky  limb  last  year 
and  early  this  year.  Relying  on  their 
information,  he  based  most  of  his 
appeal  for  the  Brannan  Plan  on  the 
imminent  disastrous  livestock  price 
drops. 

Brannan  has  been  in  almost  con¬ 
stant  hot  water  over  his  repeated 
predictions  of  price  breaks  on  hogs. 
Last  Spring,  last  Fall  and  again  this 
year,  he  warned  Congress  that  wide¬ 
spread  and  costly  hog  price  supports 
would  soon  be  needed.  He  also  went 
so  far  as  to  have  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  included  in  the  Federal  budget 
two  years  running.  Between  mid- 
April  and  mid-May  this  year,  hog 
prices  jumped  an  average  of  $2.90  — 
a  sample  of  what  happened  every 
time  he  predicted  a  price  drop. 

If  we  are  in  a  new  inflationary 
trend,  however,  the  evidence  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  will  not  last 
long.  The  over-all  pattern  is  one  of 
gradual  deflation  and  the  nation 
should  return  to  this  pattern  with¬ 
out  too  much  delay.  But  the  recent 
upturn  in  prices  has  kindled  hopes 
for  avoidance  of  a  depression  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Some 
economists  are  now  thinking  in 
terms  of  as  much  as  five  years  of 
whopping  good  times.  Others,  more 
cautious,  are  nevertheless  pretty 
certain  that  the  economy  will  be 
moving  along  in  fine  style  at  least 
into  next  year.  There  is  some  hope 
that  the  drop  in  farm  prices,  given 
the  brakes  so  abruptly,  may  be 
slowed  to  such  an  extent  that  farm 
prices  will  keep  more  in  line  with 
the  general  price  level  than  has  been 
true  in  the  past  two  years. 

Rep.  Walter  K.  Granger  (D.,  Utah), 
author  of  the  bill  to  “divorce”  the 
Farm  Bureau  from  the  Extension 
Service,  has  introduced  a  new  bill 
aimed  at  the  same  objectives  and 
also  intended  to  answer  some  ob¬ 
jections  raised  against  the  original 
bill.  The  new  Granger  bill  would 
allow  private  donations  through  the 
land-grant  colleges  where  the  do¬ 
nations  do  not  result  “in  the  donor  or 
donors  receiving  any  direct  or  per¬ 
sonal  benefits  or  privileges  or  en¬ 
joying  any  measure  of  control  or 
authority  over  the  administration  of 
the  Extension  Service  by  reason  of 
such  donation.” 

The  first  Granger  bill  would  have 
banned  private  funds  entirely,  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  objected  on  the 
grounds  that  this  would  seriously 
hamper  many  activities,  including 
4-H  work.  This  objection  was  con¬ 
curred  in  by  Albert  S.  Goss,  master 
of  the  National  Grange.  Goss,  aside 
from  this  and  a  few  other  suggested 
changes,  was  in  favor  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  original  bill.  Granger  was 
much  impressed  by  testimony  offered 
by  Goss.  Granger  said  at  the  time 
the  hearings  were  being  conducted 
that  he  was  anxious  to  improve  the 
bill  whenever  a  change  might  aid. 
With  the  introduction  of  his  new 
bill,  incorporating  largely  changes 
suggested  by  Goss,  Granger  hopes  to 
re-open  the  entire  question  of  di¬ 


CH  INCH  ILLA  RABBITS — 2 >4  to  3  months  old,  $5.00 
each.  Fast  growing,  ideal  for  commercial  use. 

T.  A.  BIAM0NTE,  TOMKINS  COVE,  NEW  YORK 


AUTOMATIC  HOME  PASTEURIZER 

'Low  inital  cost-Handy  gallon  size.  Cost  about  ona 
cent  a  gallon  to  operate.  Laboratory  Tested-Guaranteed. 
For  full  information  write  today. 

I.  H.  FIRSCHING  CORF.,  NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 


vorcing  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Ex¬ 
tension. 

It  is  still  held  highly  unlikely  that 
anything  will  be  done  in  this  session 
in  respect  to  the  controversial  prob¬ 
lem.  Definitely  hurting  the  cause  of 
“divorce”  addicts  in  the  eyes  of 
many  legislators  is  the  position  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  largest  State 
group  within  the  National  Grange. 
New  York  Grangers  are  violently 
opposed  to  forcible  separation  of 
Farm  Bureau  and  Extension.  They 
are  very  happy  with  the  connection 
as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
work  very  closely  with  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau,  and  fear  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  may  interfere  with 
the  harmony  now  existing  between 
farm  organizations  in  that  State. 

*  *  sk  $  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  a  second  potato  marketing  order 
turned  down  by  producers,  despite 
the  fact  that  refusal  to  accept  such 
an  order  under  present  law  means 
automatic  dropping  of  the  producers 
concerned  from  the  potato  price 
support  program. 

California  farmers  were  the  first. 
In  their  referendum  only  a  little  over 
half  of  those  voting  approved  a  pro¬ 
posed  potato  marketing  order,  and  in 
order  to  put  an  order  in  effect  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  producers. 

Now  potato  producers  in  Delaware 
and  nine  Maryland  counties  have  be¬ 
come  second  on  the  refusal  list,  but 
they  did  it  in  a  much  bigger  way. 
First,  only  41  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  eligible  to  vote  were  even 
interested  enough  to  do  so.  And 
among  the  41  per  cent,  an  over¬ 
whelming  83  per  cent  voted  against 
the  proposed  order.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  25  farmers  voted  for  it. 

Harry  Lando 


wooaiot  Cooperative  Mak< 
Good 

(Continued  from  Page  499) 
market,  prices.  On  the  day  aft 
OPA  controls  ended,  the  co-op  off! 
u<as  visited  by  a  big  buyer  offer!] 
$15  per  thousand  more  than  he  h, 
been  paying. 

The  Otsego  farmers  agree  tb 
have  learned  a  lot  in  the  past 
years.  Their  small  woodlots  we 
typical,  and  so  were  they.  They  h; 
forgotten  timbering  skills  which  the 
grandfathers  knew  and,  as  a  resu 

u-  J"0  rely  on  Portable  sawmi: 
which  passed  their  inefficiency  on 
the  landowner  in  the  form  of  low  1 
prices  and  slaughtered  wOodlo 
cropping  the  woodlot  instead  of  t 
trees.  The  members  now  sell  a  fe 
loads  of  “ripe”  logs  yearly,  inste; 
ot  accepting  the  roving  lumbermar 
few  hundred  dollars  for  all  the 
stumpage,  and  then  being  witho 
timber  for  the  next  40  years  or  < 
they  get  as  much  as  $5.00  or  $ 
per  thousand  more,  for  examp 
trom  correct  grading  and  sawi] 
when  they  remove  over-aged  sue 
maples  from  their  land. 

,,  The  association’s  leaders  point  o 
that  even  the  farmer  who  believes 
good  woodlot  practices  is  too  often  t 
farmer  wno  just  cannot  afford  i 
his  own,  to  treat  timber  as  an  annu 
ci op.  It  is  estimated  that  71  per  ce 
ot  the  nation’s  small  woodlot  owne 
cut  and  ruin,  wh  le  only  four  p 
cent  use  good  forestry  practices  li 
the  sustained  yield  method.  Otseg< 
fanners  have  been  learning  wh: 

A  rec^nt  sampling  showi 
that  50  per  cent  of  them  were  ha 
vesting  timber  correctly.  Anoth 
indication  of  change  is  the  fact  th; 
back  m  1938,  only  four  per  cent 
the  saw  timber  they  cut  was  Sele 
a  i  ^  kas  risen  to  45  per  cei 
z\nu  that,  as  any  lumberman  knov\ 
is  Grade-A  forestry.  Even  so,  tl 
farmers  around  Cooperstown  doi 
claim  to  be  anything  more  th; 
dairymen. 


June  17,  1950 

Livestock  &  Produce  Markets 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 
(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes  (100-pound  bags)  Ala.,  Red  Bliss 
$4.00;  Fla.,  Sebago,  $2.25  to  $4.00;  Calif.,' 
Long  Wn,,  $2.50  to  $4.25.  Apples,  bushel  or 
box.  Mass..  $5.25;  N.  J.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  N.  Y 
$1.25  to  $3.50;  Va..  $2.50  to'  $3.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Calif.,  pt.  45c  to  50c;  Va.,  18c  to 
45c.  Asparagus,  crate.  Pa.,  $2.00  to  $7.50- 

N.  J,,  $2.00  to  $5.25.  Beans,  S.  C.,  bu.,  65c 
to  $4.50;  La.,  $3.00;  Miss.,  50c  to  $1.00.  Beets 
S.  C.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.00.  Cabbage.  Ga. 
crt..  $1.00  to  $2.00.  Carrots,  Western,  crt.! 
$4.25  to  $5.50.  Celery,  Fla.,  crt.,  $2.50  to 

$5.00.  Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.00  to  $5.00. 

Eggplant,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Lettuce, 
N.  J.,  Bost.,  crt.,  50c  to  $2.00.  Onions.  Tex 
yel.,  50  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.85.  Peas,  Calif.,  bu.’. 
$3.25  to  $3.75.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.00  to 
$4.75.  Radishes,  white,  lug..  $3.00  to  S3. 25 

Spinach,  N.  J.,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.00.  Turnips! 
Can.,  yel.,  bag,  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Hay,  ton, 
$28  to  $44. 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  Me:,  50- 
lb.  sacks,  Katahdins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  fair  qual , 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  Pa.,  Kat.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 
Apples.  N.  J.,  bu.  and  boxes,  Romes.  $3.00 
to  $3.50;  Winesaps,  $2.5  to  $3.25.  Radishes 
Pa.,  lugs,  40c  to  50c;  N.  J.,  50c  to  75c’ 
Lettuce,  N.  J.,  ice.  $2.00  to  $2.75;  Boston. 
E.  erts..  75c  to  $1.00.  Mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  15c  to  75c.  Strawberries,  24-qt,  crt.. 
$8.00  to  $9.50.  Tomatoes,  Pa.,  hot  house,  8- 
lb.  bskt..  $2.00  to  $2.50. 


GRAIN  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 

Wheat.  July,  $2.16%;  March.  $2.20%.  Corn. 
July.  $1.47%;  March  $1.37%.  Oats,  July, 
82'/4c;  March,  76V4C.  Soybeans,  July,  $3.21%; 
January.  $2.25. 

WOOL  (Boston) 

Graded  Bright  Fleece  Wools:  grease 
(equivalents),  lb.,  fine  combing.  61c  to  70c; 
fine  clothing,  47c  to  52c;  Vi  blood  combing, 
62c  to  69c:  %  blood  combing,  62c  to  68c; 
V4  blood  combing,  63c  to  68c. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 
(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 
CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Most  good  and  choice  190-250  lbs 
$19.65-$20.25;  260-30O  lbs.  $19-$19.75;  325-375 
lbs.  $17.50-$18.50;  few  150-180  lbs.  $18.75- 
$20.25;  good  and  choice  sows  under  450  lbs. 
$16-$18;  few  choice  under  325  lbs.  as  high  as 
$18.50:  475-600  lbs.  $14.50-$16. 

Cattle  —  Bulk  good  and  choice  fed  steers 
and  yearlings  $29.50-$33;  medium  to  low- 
good  grades  $26.50-$29.25;  load  choice  heifers 
$32.50;  most  good  and  choice  heifers  $29- 
$31.25:  god  cows  $22.50-$24:  common  and 
medium  beef  cows  $18.75-$22.25;  canners  and 
cutters  $15-$18.50;  medium  and  good  sausage 
bulls  $22-$23.75;  medium  to  choice  vealers 
$26-$31.50, 

Sheep  —  Top  spring  Iambs  $30;  bulk  good 
and  choice  springs  $28-$30;  top  $26.50  on  85 
lb.  No.  1  skin  Nebraska;  bulk  No.  1  and 
fall-shorn  95-100  lb  .  offerings  $25-$26; 
slaughter  ewes  $6.00-$10.50  mostly. 


LANCASTER 

Cattle  —  2,454  steer  market  opened  25-30c 
higher  than  last  Monday.  Calves  608,  all 
grades  steady 

Hogs  —  1,329,  practical  top  $20.51-$21. 

Sheep  —  412,  liberal  supply  of  lambs, 
market  slow,  prices  barley  steady. 


New  Jersey  4-H  Winners 

Four  of  New  Jersey’s  most  out¬ 
standing  4*-H  Club  members  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  State  at  the 
National  4-H  Club  Camp  now  being 
held  in  Washington.  They  are: 
Roger  Crawford  of  Skillman, 
Margaret  Ray  Drummond  of  Salem, 
Carl  Hockenbury  of  Ringoes  and 
Lois  Crane  of  Pittstown.  Crawford, 
.18  years  old  operates  a  distribution 
Eoute  for  eggs  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  near  Princeton.  Miss  Drum¬ 
mond  excels  in  sewing.  Even  in  her 
first  two  years  of  4-H  Club  work,  she 
gave  the  younger  girls  a  hand  with 
their  projects.  She  has  been  helping 
others  ever  since.  Hockenbury  is  a 
DHIA  tester  in  Hunterdon  County 
and  assistant  leader  of  the  Mt.  Airy 
4-H  Dairy  Club.  Miss  Crane  has  had 
eight  years’  experience  in  club  work. 
Her  experience  involves  raising  three 
Seeing  Eye  dogs,  clothing  and  food 
projects.  This  year’s  encampment 
marks  the  mid-century  point  of  the 
development  of  the  4-H  program  for 
rural  young'  people  in  this  country. 
The  theme  “Know  Your  Govern¬ 
ment”  will  serve  for  the  exchange  of 
experiences  and  ideals.  d.  m.  b. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 


The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  wholesale  feed  prices 
reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  June  5,  1950: 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.$57.38 

$51.00 

$56.50 

$58.00 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . . 

.  61.50 

54.00 

62.00 

60.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 

60.00 

65.25 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 

.  82.00 

82.50 

79.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.... 

.  85.60 

75.00 

77.00 

80.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  90.67 

90.11 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.... 

.  63.56 

58.20 

60.98 

White  Hominy  feed .... 

.  60.00 

58.00 

59.50 

59.25 

Distillei's’  dried  grains . 

.  62.50 

59.00 

62.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  55.55 

50.00 

53.00 

54.75 

riirtnuwii— ■  n  i 


F LE (VI  GIANTS  —  6  wks.  $2.00  from  15-18  lb.  stock. 
Money  Back.  R.  WKENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 
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Chickens  in  Confinement 

Raising  your  chicks  in  confinement 
this  year  will  assure  more  profits 
from  your  layers  this  Fall.  At  least, 
that  has  been  my  experience.  The 
brooder  house,  if  large  enough,  lends 
itself  to  this  method.  All  openings 
should  be  covered  with  screen  to 
keep  out  flies.  The  screening  should 
be  of  fine  mesh  to  prevent  passage  of 
small  beetles.  Windows  and  openings 
should  be  so  located  as  to  admit  as 
much  direct  sunshine  as  possible,  be¬ 
cause  sunlight  is  a  very  effective 
germ  destroyer.  With  this  method  the 
chicks  are  confined  to  the  house  at 
all  times.  So-called  sun  porches  may 
or  may  not  be  used,  but  keep  this 
fact  in  mind:  sun  porches  do  not  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  house. 

When  chicks  are  raised  in  confine¬ 
ment,  the  following  points  are  of 
special  importance:  sanitation,  which 
calls  for  frequent  removal  of  the 
litter  and  cleanliness  of  feeding  and 
watering  utensils;  and  an  abundance 
of  floor  space,  of  feeding  space  and 
of  watering  space.  Overcrowded  con¬ 
finements  tends  to  make  a  good  many 
culls  out  of  birds  which  otherwise 
would  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  cause  suggests  the 
remedy.  It  is  not  the  number  of  birds 
in  a  flock  that  insures  your  profit, 
but  the  quality  of  the  birds  you  raise 
to  maturity. 

In  confinement  you  cannot  afford 
to  skimp  on  either  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  feed.  What  you  most 
desire  in  a  good  ration  is  quality  in 
its  ingredients  and  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  everything.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible,  feed  commercial  mixed 
feeds.  The  slight  extra  cost  will  re¬ 
pay  you  many  times  over  when  the 
birds  are  in  production.  Don’t  try  to 
raise  confined  chicks  on  bare  floors 
or  on  floors  scantily  sprinkled  with 
litter.  A  generous  layer  of  litter  is 
important  for  several  reasons,  but 
chiefly  because  a  liberal  supply  of 
it  dilutes  disease  organisms  that  may 
be  present,  and  because  it  affords  a 
chance  to  remove  these  organisms 
frequently,  together  with  the  litter. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  coccidiosis  is 
picked  up  by  the  chick  from  the 
litter  and  contaminated  feed  or 
water.  The  severity  of  coccidial  in¬ 
fection  depends  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  chicks  and  the  number  of 
coccidia  they  pick  up.  With  little 
litter  the  chicks  may  pick  up  many 
doses  of  coccidia,  while  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  litter,  frequently  changed, 
the  doses  which  they  may  pick  up  are 
reduced  considerably.  The  litter 
should  be  kept  dry  and,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  damp,  it  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  and  replaced.  Damp 
litter  creates  conditions  favorable  to 
the  development  of  disease. 

During  hot  weather,  when  venti¬ 
lation  is  so  particularly  essential,  all 
windows  should  be  removed  and  in 
warm  weather  special  openings  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Removing  some  birds,  or  di¬ 
viding  the  flock  as  they  grow,  will 
also  help  to  keep  them  from  over¬ 
heating  the  house. 

Confining  the  young  birds  has 
many  advantages.  You  will  raise  and 
save  more  birds.  Owls,  coyotes,  ra¬ 
coon,  skunks,  etc.,  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  live  on  your  valuable 
birds  and  the  feed  it  takes  to  raise 
them.  You  will  therefore  have  all 
those  extra  eggs  that  went  down  the 
gullet  of  an  enemy.  Some  chickens 
are  more  flighty  than  other  chickens 
and,  when  kept  in  confinement,  they 
become  accustomed  to  your  presence 
and  do  not  try  to  fly-the-coop  every 
time  you  are  around.  This  will  help 
to  prevent  those  scare-molts  that  al¬ 
ways  cheat  you  in  egg  production. 
Your  chickens  will  be  more  even  in 
size  than  those  that  roam  around  the 
barnyard,  thus  gaining  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  more  rapidly.  Your  chickens 
will  get  a  balanced  feed,  (providing 
you  give  it  to  them)  whereas,  if  they 
were  roosting  in  the  trees  or  wher¬ 
ever  they  wished,  they  then  might 
get  very  little  of  the  feed  they  really 
need  to  balance  their  diet.  It  is  a 
chicken’s  desire  for  green  feed  that 
gets  it  to  stray  so  far  away  from  the 
feeders,  often  never  returning  dur¬ 
ing  or  until  the  end  of  the  day.  This 
results  in  slower  maturing  birds, 
wild  as  hawks.  Chickens  that  live  on 
grasshoppers  are  eating  the  worst 
kind  of  feed.  You  will  find  you  have 
more  worms  to  contend  with  in  your 
flock  which  always  cheats' the  poul- 
tryman  out  of  his  profits. 

The  poultryman  should  also  keep 
his  laying  flock  housed  when  spring 
weather  rolls  around,  too.  As  a  re¬ 


sult,  you  will  get  more  eggs,  have 
less  trouble  with  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites.  Some  folks  may  think  that  the 
chickens  are  cleaning  up  on  waste 
feed  which  helps  the  conserving  of 
their  feeds,  but  it  is  mostly  grain  and 
roughage  which  doesn’t  make  eggs 
the  way  a  balanced  ration  does.  If 
your  hens  run  about  the  farmyard, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  clean 
ground  on  your  place.  Young  birds 
are  more  likely  to  pick  up  germs  on 
contaminated  ground  than  old  hens, 
so  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  young  and 
old  birds  separated  at  all  times. 
Many  hens,  even  though!  they  look 
healthy,  are  carriers  of  many  dis¬ 
eases,  passing  them  on  to  the  pullets 
if  they  are  allowed  to  mingle.  Selling 
the  old  hens  helps  to  break  the  dis¬ 
ease  cycle,  too. 

You  will  have  cleaner  eggs  which 
will  pay  a  profit  when  you  sell  your 
eggs  on  a  graded  basis.  Eggs  may  be 
gathered  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  no  danger  of  gathering  week 
old  eggs  from  some  old  biddy  that 
thinks  she  will  raise  herself  a  brood 
of  chicks.  This  always  lowers  your 
egg  check  or  prevents  your  getting 
the  higher  prices  paid  for  eggs  during 
the  warm  weather.  Just  one  neighbor 
that  keeps  his  layers  confined  will 
not  help  your  egg  price,  but  all 
neighbors  that  keep  their  birds  con¬ 
fined  will  share  in  the  profits  of 
higher  egg  prices.  Let’s,  all  work  to¬ 
gether.  MRS.  o.  c. 


Poultry  Range  Shelters 

A  range  shelter  can  be  an  asset  on 
the  poultry  farm  provided  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  constructed  and  properly  used. 
This  is  truer  today,  with  the  coming 
of  the  permanent  brooder  house,  than 
in  the  past  when  colony  houses  were 
the  fashion.  The  type  of  soil  on  the 
farm  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  shelter. 
Very  light  soil  cannot  support  too 
heavy  a  concentration  of  birds  with¬ 
out  becoming  bare.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  heavy  soil  can  support 
many  more  birds  without  showing 
severe  wear  and  tear.  With  soil  type 
in  mind,  selection  of  a  sjx  by  eight  or 
six  by  10  foot  shelter  may  be  judged 
as  the  correct  size  for  light  soil;  and 
eight  by  10,  10  by  10  feet  or  larger 
as  ideal  for  heavier  soils. 

Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to 
height  of  the  shelter  since,  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  this  will  determine  its  wind 
resistance.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  shelters  are  to  be  prepared 
for  early  spring  brooding  and  where 
spring  winds  can  be  damaging.  It 
seems  desirable  in  this  case  to  set  a 
maxipium  height  of  five  feet. 

Of  course,  range  shelters  ought  to 
be  as  cool  as  possible  during  the 
summer  months.  This  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing  which  is  one  of  the  best  heat  de¬ 
flectors.  In  addition  to  keeping  the 
shelter  cool,  it  also  makes  a  durable, 
long  lasting  roofing  material.  Once 
the  shelters  have  been  placed  on 
range,  they  should  not  be  moved  from 
that  spot  for  the  season  except  for 
cleaning.  Slight  modifiation  may  be 
necessary  in  areas  where  the  bare 
spots  become  extremely  large  during 
the  hot,  dry,  Summer.  In  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  it  may  be  necessary  to  move 
the  shelter,  or  reduce  the  number  of 
birds  per  shelter,  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence.  Shelters  that  have  skids 
at  least  two  by  10  feet  should  not 
need  to  be  cleaned  more  than  twice 
each  rearing  season. 

Once  the  rearing  season  is  finished, 
the  shelters  should  be  collected  in  a 
protected  area  for  the  Winter.  At  this 
point  it  will  be  desirable  to  reseed 
any  bare  spots.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  Fall  or  the  Spring,  depending 
upon  the  winter  climate  in  any  given 
area.  H.  W.  Hickish 


WHITLOCK 


i 


15.00  foco 


BABY  $ 

CHICKS 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  -  Pullor.um 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAN 

6.  SONS,  I nc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


This  “Ideal  Ameri¬ 
can  Breed”  has 
proven  more  profit¬ 
able  for  both  eggs 
and  meat.  Chicks 
are  healthy,  quick 
growing,  fast  feathering.  Bred  for 
premium  meat  quality  and  high 
egg  production. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Order  your  Featherland  White  Rock 
Chicks  soon.  Full  details  in  our  free 
folder — w»te  today. 

m itfuftfivid  "foim  Sudbury,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  vt. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 1 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Cresses  &  W.  Rocks. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Bloodtested. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Bed- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  N.  H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Red  broiler  cross  A  Bed-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Bocks, 
CornisluReds.  All  breeders  supervised ;  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100 C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also 
3-week  old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10.  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R.  DO  U  GLASSY  ILL  E,  PA. 


-  OUR  PRIZE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS  - 

7  week  old  fully  feathered,  non-sexed  12-$I8.00  :  25- 
$35.00;  50-$60.00.  Order  NOW  for  immediate  delivery. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leg.  Pits.,  N.  Hamps.,  W.  Rox,  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE'S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred.  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON.  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Elmer  H.  Wen. 


rOPC  Wane’s  Egg  Line  Chicks  «re  bred 

tuuo  to  give  you  top  production-.  A»K 

about  our  White  Leghorn  puUeU  or  chicks. 


Ur  AT  Our  Mcat  Brewers  are  selected 

“tft  I  for  fast  growth,  quick  feathering, 
yellow  skin  and  full  breasts. 


BR0UERSZ& 

Writ*  for  ftciB  on  Wene** 
money-making  broiler  strain*. 
R.  0.  P.  Sired  Pallets  from 

Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Matings. 

U.  5.  PULLORUM  CIKAN 
Seed  POST  CARD  for  FREE  FoWtr 
end  Price  list  •  Write  tedey. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

•OX  E6  VINELAND,  H.  J. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

THREE  WEEKS  AND  UP 

In  these  2  "Profitable  Egg- 
Breeds: — White  Leghorns  and 
Minorca-Leghom  Cross.  Floor 
Raised.  Reserve  Yours  Now ! 

U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Stock.  Free  Catalog 
and  Prices. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Dept.  R,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jermey 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  i  n  k  s.  White  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  IOO,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Everything  for  chickens,  turkeys. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3.00-100;  $26.00-1000.  Implanter  $1.75 
postpaid.  SINE'S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Clfip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN— DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED. 

EGGS.  DELIVERY  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Zeeland  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  are  money 
makers.  6%  pounds  in  9  weeks.  Extra  fine  quality, 
hatched  from  select  breeders.  AAA  Mating — 25-$8.95; 
50  for  $14.95;  100  for  $27.95.  Order  direct  from  {his 
ad.  FREE  duck  raisers  guide.  Write — 

DEWITTS  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 

Goslings:  Day  old  and  started.  Wh.  Embden,  Toulouse 
Wh.  Chinese,  Gray  African.  Pamphlet  on  request 
Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  dozen.  Express  eolleet 
Baby  Beef  Bronze  and  Family  size. 
Beltsvitle  s  Healthy  Fast  Growing  Stock. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed- 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


saving* 


Hock  enlargement  in  turkeys  can  be 
prevented  by  the  inclusion  of  five  per 
cent  fish  meal  and  five  per  cent  meat 
scraps  in  the  poult’s  ration . 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mt.  rfealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  ICO 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

rN.dWR0HckTpshl:es-. . wmte . and.  Baf:$l  0.90  $13.90  $11.50 


Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  . 
TURKEY  POULTS . 


11.90  14.90  12.50 

11.90  24.50  3.00 

12.90  26.00  6.00 

. $30.00-100 

. $75.00-100 


$££.95  Per 

^Jleft  OV 

ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


100 

E  R  S, 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.50  Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Don't  Let  Worms  lower  Your 
Poultry  Profits.  WORM  THIS  SUMMER 


•R.  Tetragond, 

R,  Cesticillus, 

R»  Echinobothrldo 


remove 


tapeworms* 
large  roundworms 
cecal  worms 


from  chickens  with 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Cloro-Caps 


pore  Cop* 


Individual  Treatment 
Easy  To  Use 

Summer-time  worming  with  Cloro-Caps 
helps  you  keep  these  damaging  worms 
from  reducing  your  profit ...  wasting  feed. 
It’s  hard  to  tell,  by  appearance, 
if  birds  are  wormy.  So.  do  as  other 
successful  poultry  raisers,  worm 
with  Cloro-Caps  this  summer  and  be 
sure  you  are  protected.  Test-proved. 

Used  on  thousands  of  birds.  Buy 
at  your  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+  +  4*  +| 


Orl 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


RHODE  K,7 


A  CHAMPION  BREED 

All  of  J.  J.  Warren's  Chicks  are  produced  from  a 
champion  breed.  Last  year,  his  birds  established  a 
new  world’s  record  for  Rhode  Island  Reds  at  the 
Storrs  contest — and  also  won  the  coveted  "Hen  of 
the  Year”  award  at  NEPPCO  for  t  ie  second  time. 
This  year  (as  of  April  7th),  the  Warren  pen  has 
a. ready  taken  the  lead  in  Fariningdale. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
'  FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mate. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


ARSHALLSuI: 

ONEY-  MAKERS™" 

clean 

1  £>el&ctedi  Ptew&tt' 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

Late  Season  Low  Prices  Now 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ducklings 

MAMMOTH  PEKINS 
Genuine  Meat  Type 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  Barker,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100:  Colored  Rouens  $40.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $26.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2e  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 

‘‘DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IKPER1 AL  MAM- 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 

-  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS  - 

During  June  and  Juiy.  Pullorum  Clean 

WINN  ECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM,  NORTON.  MASS. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds.  Royal  Palm  Poults, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


In  1938  two  of  our  chicken  coops, 
assessed  for  $1,290,  were  destroyed 
in  the  hurricane.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  two  buildings 
were  taken  off  the  assessment  list 
when  my  property  was  reassessed  in 
1939.  Last  year  the  property  was 
again  assessed  and  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  was  paying  taxes  for 
property  that  was  destroyed.  What 
can  be  done  to  collect  the  taxes  I 
overpaid  for  10  years.  Does  a  town 
have  the  authority  to  collect  taxes 
for  destroyed  property?  It  was  due  to 
negligence  on  the  town’s  part  not  to 
take  the  property  off  the  assessment 
list  in  1939  since  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  in  1938.  Somehow  it 
doesn’t  seem  fair  that  a  town  can 
collect  money  in  such  a  case  and  not 
refund  it  after  it  has  been  shown 
that  an  error  -was  made. 

Connecticut  mrs.  s.  s.  * 

Since,  under  the  laws  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  statute  of  limitations  bars 
claims  against  a  town  or  munici¬ 
pality  that,  are  more  than  one  year 
old  (there  are  similar  laws  in  other 
States),  there  is  no  relief  open  to 
Mrs.  S.  S.  except  to  demand  a  refund 
for  her  last  year’s  taxes;  the  claim 
for  the  wrongfully  assessed  taxes  for 
the  other  nine  years  is  barred  by  the 
statute.  True,  the  tax  assessors  were 
careless  in  not  taking  the  two  coops 
;  off  the  rolls,  but  at  the  same  time 
!  Mrs.  S.  S.  was  also  a  little  careless 
I  in  not  paying  more  attention  to  her 
;  tax  bills.  Unfortunately,  she  has 
learned  a  very  expensive  lesson.  It 
never  pays  to  take  anything  for 
granted.  As  our  grandfather  often 
|  cautioned  us:  “When  there’s  some¬ 
thing  you  don’t  quite  understand, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  questions.  It’s 
the  only  way  you’ll  ever  learn.” 

In  July  1947  my  son  bought  a  Mite 
,  engine  in  a  drug  store  and  paid  $18.75 
j  for  it.  It  did  not  work  and  the  store 
j  advised  sending  it  to  the  manufact- 
I  urer,  Mite  Manufacturing  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  did  so  in  October. 
He  wrote  several  times  and  finally 
the  Mite  Company  said  it  had  been 
returned  by  insured  parcel  post 
December  17  and  if  not  received  they 
would  put  a  tracer  on  it.  He  waited 
and  waited  but  as  it  did  not  come  he 
wrote  again,  and  was  again  advised 
it  had  been  returned.  He  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  engine  and  no  further  re¬ 
ply  from  them.  At  this  late  date  he 
would  prefer  his  money  back,  but 
will  take  the  engine.  I  hope  you  can 
help  him.  He  is  out  $20.45  counting 
his  postage  in  returning  the  engine. 

Connecticut  mrs.  h.  r.  h.. 

After  failing  in  all  our  efforts  we 
finally  sent  this  account  to  an  at¬ 
torney,  who  reports  that  the  Mite 
Manufacturing  Comany  went  out  of 
business  and  a  new  firm  has  taken 
over.  They  have  no  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter,  but  promised  to 
trace  it  through, the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  It  was  impossible  to  locate 
any  record  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  and  the  new 
owner  was  not  responsible.  Twenty 
dollars  is  a  loss  to  any  one,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  for  a  young  boy. 


We  aim  to  print  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  However,  this 
Publisher’s  Desk  Editor  must  ask  in¬ 
dulgence  for  an  error  and  a  mis¬ 
statement.  Some  time  back  we  were 
asked  about  a  contest  and  a  “course” 
with  a  book  or  list  of  rhyming  words. 
In  reply  we  said  we  would  take  our 
chances  on  winning  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  course  and  get  a  “25  cent 
rhyming  dictionary”  to  help.  One 
such  was  on  our  own  book  shelf  and 
it  did  cost  a  quarter.  It  was  published 
in  England  and  is  entirely  out  of 
print.  The  various  small  Pocket  Book 
companies  have  not  issued  any  as 
yet.  A  “Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language”  is  published  by 
Duttons,  Inc.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  It  costs  $2.75.  It  can  be 
ordered  direct  or  through  this  De¬ 
partment. 

If  the  following  will  send  their 
addresses,  we  will  answer  their 
letters — L.  B.  McG.;  C.  L.  L.;  J.  J.  B.; 
Mrs.  J.  H.;  O.  M.  J.;  R.  C.  T.  There 
are  several  letters  with  neither  name 
nor  address.  We  cannot  answer  letters 
signed  with  initials  only.  We  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  answer  if  the  address  is 
not  given.  All  letters  and  names  will 
be  considered  confidential  if  so  re¬ 
quested. 


The  Research  Corporation,  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  a  bankrupt  concern,  and 
Pyramid  Publishers,  Inc.,  also  of 
N.  Y.,  were  named  in  an  indictment 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  charges 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  sub¬ 
scribers  to  three  magazines.  Indict¬ 
ments  were  returned  against  five  in¬ 
dividuals  connected  with  the  corpo¬ 
rations.  Hundreds  of  complaints  were 
received  from  subscribers  stating  that 
they  had  paid  for  subscriptions  to  the 
“U.  S.  Veteran  News,”  “Beauty  Di¬ 
gest”  and  “Sports  World”  but  had 
not  received  copies.  It  is  said  50,780 
subscribers  to  the  publications  had 
paid  $199,271.00  to  solicitors  in  two 
years  when  the  Research  Company 
was  adjudged  bankrupt.  Agencies  got 
90  per  cent  and  publishers  10  per 
cent  of  the  subscribers’  money.  Two 
issues  of  Veterans  News  were  printed, 
one  of  6,000  and  the  other  10,000.  We 
had  our  share  of  complaints.  There 
is  said  to  be  some  arrangement 
afoot  where  the  “victims”  will  get 
other  magazines,  but  there  is  nothing 
definite. 

Our  church,  a  small  country 
charge,  ycould  like  to  have  a  play 
and  we  are  told  that,  if  we  sell  coffee, 
doughnuts  or  any  lunch  connected 
with  it,  we  must  pay  a  tax.  Is  that 
right?  And  further,  that  if  we  charge 
for  the  play,  we  must  pay  one.  Can 
a  free  will  offering  be  taken  at  the 
play  without  a  tax?  We  probably 
won’t  make  over  $30,  so  hate  to  pay 
a  tax  out  of  that.  mrs.  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

Ordinarily,  admissions  to  a  play  in 
a  church,  even  though  given  by  a 
church,  are  subject  to  a  20  per  cent 
admissions  tax.  In  other  words,  if 
the  price  of  a  ticket  is  50  cents,  60 
cents  should  be  collected,  10  cents  of 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  in  tax. 
Even  if  the  ticket  to  the  play  does 
not  specify  an  admission  charge  but 
bears  the  label  “Contribution  50 
cents,”  that  contribution  is  likewise 
regarded  by  the  taxing  authorities  as 
an  admission  charge  subject  to  tax. 
The  only  legitimate  way  to  avoid 
payment  of  the  federal  admissions 
tax  is  to  make  no  admission  charge 
to  the  play  and  then  take  up  a  free¬ 
will  offering;  in  other  words,  pass 
the  hat.  These  are  regarded  as  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  and  no  tax  is  due. 
If  food  is  served  during  or  after  the 
play  and  a  separate  charge  is  made 
for  the  food  that  is  sold,  no  tax  is 
due.  Only  in  the  case  where  food  is 
included  in  the  price  of  the  admission 
ticket  is  a  tax  assessed  and  in  that 
case  the  value  of  the  food  must  be 
added  to  the  admision  charge  in 
order  to  compute  the  tax  due. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  advise 
me  where  to  sell  wood  on  the  stump 
—  mostly  virgin  timber.  If  you  can 
give  information  as  to  companies  that 
are  buying  at  the  present  time,  it 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Pennsylvania  c.  d.  m. 

We  would  suggest  getting  in  touch 
with  the  Wood  Utilization  Service, 
College  of  Forestry,  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.;  or  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  College  of  Forestry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Marketing  bulletins  are 
issued  every  six  weeks,  which  give 
information  in  regard  to  buying  and 
selling  wood  of  all  types  —  timber 
and  logs;  lumber,  ties,  poles,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  are  listed.  If  you  want 
to  buy  or  sell  any  such  items  the 
Wood  Utilization  Service  will  list  it 
in  their  bulletin.  A  second  insertion 
may  be  made  after  six  weeks  elapse. 
For  anyone  who  is  looking  for  a 
market  for  wood,  or  wishes  to  pur¬ 
chase  wood,  timber,  standing  or  cut, 
and  some  other  articles,  this  market¬ 
ing  bulletin  would  be  very  helpful. 

At  long  last  and  no  doubt  due  to 
you,  I  received  a  package  from  the 
National  Watch  Bureau.  No  expla¬ 
nation  at  all.  I  sent  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  but  the  letter  has  been  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Fraudulent.”  I  thank 
you  for  your  help,  for  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  received  the  Christ¬ 
mas  gift.  w.  M.  E. 

Pennsylvania 

Another  party  wrote  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  her  Christmas  package  also 
after  months  of  waiting.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  company  endeavored  to 
make  restitution,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
arrested  the  operator  of  the  National 
Watch  Bureau  for  alleged  use  of  the 
mail  to  defraud — hence  the  “thank 
you”  letter  was  returned. 


June  17,  1950 

Crow’s  Defender 

It  was  good  to  read  P.  B.  P.’s  letter 
about  the  crow  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  6.  No  doubt  crows  do  cause  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  some  cases,  but 
we  should  use  some  means  of  con¬ 
trol,  such  as  repellents,  that  will  not 
cost  their  lives.  Crows  and  men  are 
caught  alike  in  Nature’s  plan;  their 
subsistence  is  from  sources  less  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  earth  than  ours. 

The  crow  has  a  language,  under¬ 
stood  by  a  few  people  who  have  spent 
years  in  observing  them.  They  hold 
trials  of  crows  who  violate  crow 
laws,  and  banish  or  execute  the  evil¬ 
doer.  I  think  it  was  Seton  who 
noticed  that  one  could  approach 
crows  closely  when  carrying  a  carte, 
but  not  when  carrying  a  gun  in  the 
same  manner.  Sometimes  one  hears 
argument  as  to  whether  furred  and 
feathered  folk  can  reason.  I  do  not 
believe  the  complex  life  of  even  the 
bee  or  the  ant  would  be  possible 
without  reasoning  and  communi¬ 
cation, 

I  have  even  ascribed  a  dim  con¬ 
sciousness  to  plants  seeking  to  sur¬ 
vive  adverse  conditions.  I  once 
noticed  a  tropical  plant,  a  low  form 
of  plant  life,  I  believe,  growing  in 
a  pot  near  a  greenhouse  roof.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  need  of  more  nutrition,  it 
lowered  a  tendril-like  root  which, 
after  some  exploration,  started  a 
secondary  root  system  in  the  green¬ 
house  bench. 

Those  who  talk  freely  of  such 
matters  must  endure  the  guffaw  of 
the  incredulous  and  the  wise  smile 
of  the  scholar. 

The  great  simple  thinkers,  like 
Thoreau  and  Schweitzer,  see  clearly. 
It  was  Thoreau  who  hoped  that  he 
might  never  shoot  a  moose  that  he 
might  hang  his  hat  on  the  antlers. 
Schweitzer,  when  the  African  na¬ 
tives  burn  the  jungle  for  banana 
plantations,  is  saddened  at  the  fiery 
death  of  so  many  insects.  J.  T.  b. 

New  Jersey 


Financial  Panics 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
March  3,  1855 

The  periodical  recurrence  of 
general  financial  embarrassment,  and 
partial  bankruptcy,  has  in  this  nation 
at  least,  become  chronic.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures,  are  continually  kept  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  by  a 
present  or  prospective  monetary 
crisis.  The  course  of  policy  pursued 
by  representative  governments,  must 
necessarily  lack  stability.  The  alter¬ 
nate  success  of  opposing  parties, 
renders  the  governmental  policy 
fluctuating.  Success  in  every  branch 
of  business,  greatly  depends  upon 
stable  laws,  and  steady  certain  mar¬ 
kets.  But  the  industrial  classes,  if 
they  can  be  induced  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert,  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands. 

Let  societies  be  formed  all  over  the 
country,  in  which  the  members  shall 
pledge  themselves  to  use  American 
fabrics  in  preference  to  foreign,  and 
the  specie  drain  to  Europe  would 
cease.  Diversified  industry  would 
secure  abundant  employment  for 
labor,  at  fair  prices,  with  steady  re¬ 
liable  markets.  Our  varied  and  ex¬ 
tensive  resources,  if  developed,  would 
supply  a  large  share  of  our  wants, 
and  rendei  us  independent  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers  and  capitalists. 
The  success  of  the  measure,  if  gener¬ 
ally  adopted,  would  be  certain  and 
permanent.  All  classes  (shavers  ex¬ 
cepted)  would  hail  with  joy  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  permanent  prosperity, 
which  must  inevitably  result  from 
such  a  course  of  action. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  family  start  their  young 
ones  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  an  early  jage.  Here,  little  Christine 
Ann  Morse,  11  months  old,  of  Union 
City,  Pa.,  poses  dutifully  while  her 
father  snaps  the  camera. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  ot  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  14  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ . 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 

room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 

750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. _ . 

COOKS,  couples,  cook-houseworkers,  waitress-maids. 

Help  all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great 
Barrington,  Hass.  _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  two  adults.  Lovely  home.  No 

laundry.  Prefer  one  under  40,  without  ties,  who 
likes  traveling.  Salary.  May  consider  child.  BOX 
3523,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  home,  reasonable  wages, 

BOX  3532,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LICENSED  nurse,  also  girl  for  general  work,  in  small 

nursing  home.  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  experienced  farmer  with  or  without 

children,  good  living  conditions,  four  room  bungalow 
and  bath;  New  Jersey.  Permanent.  Write  fully  stat¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  family,  references  and  wages  de- 
si ^ed;Beply_JBOX__360L:_Jt^  _ 

1IOUSEPARENT  Couple.  New  cottage  of  10  tern- 

age  girls,  or  boys.  Cooking  unnecessary.  Man  works 
with  boys  in  maintenance  and  building  projects.  Skill 
with  tools  and  heavy  machinery  desirable.  Starting 
.alary  up  to  $175  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm 
school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  single  man  who  can  appre¬ 

ciate  good  home  and  decent  treatment.  Work  with 
owner,  Delaware  County  dairy  farm.  Good  living  and 
working  conditions.  Year  'round,  $75  monthly.  BOX 
1602,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  general,  dairy  farmer.  Must  be 

able  to  milk  and  drive.  Snow's  Farm,  Easton,  Conn. 
WANTED:  New  York  State  licensed  nurse  to  work  in 

adult  nursing  home.  Barbara  Uzzillia,  287  Lincoln 

Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

POULTRY  MAN :  Young,  single  man,  preferably 
veteran.  Good  board.  Give  experience,  wages. 
William  Duboveck,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  general  housework,  intelligent;  who 

wants  nice  home,  likes  children.  Salary  $150. 
Photograph  requested.  Hapgood,  Willom ere.  Riverside, 
Conn, _ _ _ . 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  single  woman  companion 

and  light  housekeeping  in  pleasant  home  on  North 
Shore.  Long  Island.  Refinement,  personality  and  ap- 
pearance  essential.  BOX  3608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  One  or  two  young  men,  18-20,  on  30-cow 

farm  in  Jefferson.  Schoharie  County.  Year  round  or 
the  Summer.  Experience  not  necessary  but  willing  to 
work.  State  wages  wanted.  A.  Pearson,  B.  D.  1, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. _ ________ 

WANTED:  Real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen  to  be¬ 

come  our  local  representatives  listing  and  showing 
farms,  homes  and  business  properties.  All  areas  N.  Y.. 
N.  J.  and  Pa.  Only  honest,  aggressive  men  and 
women  considered.  Liberal  commission.  Write  John  R. 
Potts  Agency.  North  Branch,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  25  cow  dairy 

farm.  References,  particulars  first  letter  please. 
BOX  3609,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  wanted  on  farm.  Steady 

job.  One  that  can  do  most  all  farm  work.  Good 
home,  board.  State  wages  wanted.  BOX  3619,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  care  for  some  poultry,  lawns 

and  other  farm  chores.  Woman  help  out  in  home. 
Separate  modern  quarters  with  all  improvements. 
Write  stating  experience,  references,  availability. 
Property  located  near  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Morris  A. 
Bonoff,  R.  F.  P.  1,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  no  children.  Man  to  do 

carpentry,  gardening  maintenance,  some  farming; 
woman  to  do  cooking  and  housekeeping.  Live  in.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  ability  to  get  along  with  children  required. 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Bion  J.  Clark,  Beaver  Lake  Camp, 

Bliss.  New  York,  Telephone  Bliss  7388,  _ 

HANDYMAN,  do  own  cooking,  no  hard  labor.  Owner 

not  on  place.  State  wages.  BOX  3620,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

COUPLE  for  family  of  two  women  for  housework  and 

cooking;  man  outside  and  inside  work.  Good 

living  quarters,  sitting  room,  double  bedroom  and 

bath.  Write  Doremi  Farm,  Danbury  Conn,  or  tele- 
phone  30970, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Kxpe  (ienced  single  farmhand  for  dairy 

rarm.  State  wages.  D.  N.  Bervy,  East  Chatham, 
New  Yoik. _ 

WOMAN  between  30  or  40  years  of  age,  to  take  care 

of  child  and  do  light  housework;  $30  per  week, 
room  and  board.  References  required.  Mrs.  Getomer, 
1307  Stadium  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. _ 

CHEESE  maker  wanted  for  all  soft  cheeses,  man 

who  understands  thoroughly  making  cultures.  Good 
wages.  BOX  735,  Burlington.  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  raised  on  farm  to  care  for  two 
small  lovely  children  and  grandfather  (not  invalid) 
in  Brooklyn;  wife  physician.  Light  laundry,  cooking 
and  cleaning;  $125,  room  and  board.  Apartment  avail- 
uble  for  couple,  BOX  3623,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Manager  with  experience.  New  England 
modern  poultry  farm.  Capacity  4,000  layers.  Good 
terms  offered  with  participation  in  profits.  Comfort¬ 
able  house.  Do  not  reply  unless  exceptionally  good 
references  can  be  supplied.  BOX  3624,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

GARDENER,  single,  handyman,  driver’s  license.  No 

animals  or  poultry.  Two  acres,  waterfront.  Go 
winters,  Florida.  State  wages;  own  room,  board  pro¬ 
vided;  and  when  available.  BOX  305,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  all-round  married  poultryman  wanted 
to  operate  one  man  poultry  department  on  general 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  Starting  salary  $140  per  month 
plus  house,  ami  the  usual  privileges.  Write  fully 
giving  age,  family,  experience  and  references.  BOX 
3631,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SMALL  Dude  ranch  wants  immediately  for  Summer; 

Cook,  woman  for  plain  cooking.  Girl,  general  house¬ 
work.  Boy,  over  16.  To  ride  and  take  care  of  horses. 
Boom,  board  and  salary.  State  age.  Double  Left 
Dude  Ranch,  Diamond  Point,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman,  general  housework,  in 
small  modern  equipped  boarding  house.  State  about 
self,  age,  salary,  if  experienced.  Elise  Bustier, 
Monti  cello.  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE,  no  dependents,  gardener,  handyman,  driver's 
license.  Wife,  housework;  two  adults,  often  away. 
No  livestock,  small  estate;  private  all  year  furnished 
quarters.  State  previous  wages;  when  available.  BOX 
305,  Harrison,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Caretaker  July-August.  References.  Fischer, 
33  West  92nd  St.,  N.  Y.~  C.  Riverside  9-2268, 

TWO  girls  (18-35)  willing  leant  take' care  old  people 
in  Convalescent  Horne.  $100  per  month  with  room 
and  board  to  start,  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  dairy  farm. 

State  wages  expected  with  room  and  hoard.  Call 
Abe  Mierop,  80-R-3,  K.  D.  2,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  A  shepherd.  One  who  likes  sheep  and 

wishes  an  opportunity  to  share  in  profits  of  a 
purebred  Hampshire  enterprise.  Location  northern 
Aew  Jersey,  will  provide  new  four  room  and  bath 
cottage,  oil  heat,  gas  and  electricity  plus  guarantee 
°! *  *H50  per  month  for  general  caretaking  and  super- 
''sion.  Must  he  married,  experienced  with  sheep 
husbandry  and  willing  to  assume  full  charge  if 
buck.  Reply  BOX  3632,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  -Some  nursing  experience.  Two 
adults.  Seashore  summers,  winters  Florida.  State 
previous  wages  and  when  available.  BOX  305, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER- Handyman,  Millwood,  N.  Y.  $100  month 
and  living  quarters.  Write  Leiser,  48  Horatio  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  14. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE  as  gardener  and  caretaker;  experienced- 
Best  references.  BOX  3502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIGH  School  graduate,  18,  hopes  to  major  in  animal 
husbandry.  One  Summer  on  dairy  farm.  Seeks  job 
on  dairy  farm  or  with  veterinary  July  and  August. 
Harold  Pagett,  Jr.,  54  Fairview  Ave.,  Port  Washing- 
ton.  New  York,  _ _ 

POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  working  dairy 

farm  manager.  Write  BOX  73,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS  boy,  15  years,  would  like  light  work 
on  a  farm.  BOX  3603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 

smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3604,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  housekeeper,  good  plain  cook. 

Refined,  reliable.  Location  no  concern.  State  par- 
ticulars  please.  BOX  3610,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  seeks  country  board  exchange  household 

duties  plus  small  wages.  Mrs.  R.  Brunner,  62-22 
62d  Road,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wants  work  in  small  dairy.  Experi¬ 

enced  in  all  work  including  butter  making.  Good 
habits.  BOX  3611,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  desires  position  private  school, 

institution.  Bookkeeper.  Good  references.  No  habits. 
BOX  3612,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN:  Three  children,  oldest  16.  Position  cook- 

housekeeper.  Separate  quarters  required.  BOX  3621, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COOK,  houseworker,  hotel  experience;  for  small 

family.  Man,  69,  reliable;  moderate  salary.  BOX 

3625,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  needing  intelligent  management.  Meyerowitz, 

Route  2,  Marshall,  Michigan. _ 

SINGLE  man,  56,  desires  position  as  gardener,  care¬ 

taker;  experience  in  farm  work;  reliable.  BOX 

3626,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ESTATE  caretaker.  Garden,  lawn,  flowers,  farm  ani¬ 

mals,  poultry,  handyman.  Single,  experienced  $85 
and  maintenance.  BOX  3627,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  School  graduate,  lifetime  experi¬ 

ence  dairy  farming;  available  now.  Single,  sure  to 
please.  Clyde  Avery,  R.  D.  2,  Endicott,  N.  Y, 

VETERAN,  25,  seeks  future  in  poultry  or  hatchery 

work.  BOX  3633,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  elderly.  Seeking  caretaker  position  for 

my  parents;  50  miles  radius  New  York.  Good  cook, 
clean.  Light  garden  work,  reliable,  honest.  Good  home 
preferred  to  good  salary.  Bichler,  462  Grove  St., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  RI  6-0162-J. _ _ 

FORD  HAM  University  student,  veteran,  28,  5'  7", 

145  pounds;  seeks  summer  work.  Catholic  farm, 
institution,  camp.  Experience  general  farm,  outdoor 
hand,  Alex  Lasaka,  342  W.  71st  St,,  N.  Y.  C. 

INSTITUTION  or  estate  farm  manager,  wants 

position  as  farm  superintendent.  Experienced  in  all 
branches  of  livestock,  especially  dairy  and  poultry, 
farm  crops,  farm  records.  Best  references.  BOX  232. 
Mt,  Kisco,  N,  Y. _ 

GOOD  middleaged  farm  hand  wants  work.  State  wages. 

BOX  3637,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  single,  with  all  round  experience  as  caretaker, 

very  good  worker,  reliable;  desires  steady  job. 
BOX  3638,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 

wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage,  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante.  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513,  _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  ail  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  I,  Bos  81 
Seaford,  Delaware.  _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D,  l.  Clinton,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  7,000  layer  poultry  farm,  efficient, 

money  maker,  mostly  new  buildings,  completely 
equipped,  11-room  house,  90  acres,  half-mile  beauti¬ 
ful  river  frontage;  suitable  bungalows;  88  miles  Geo. 
Washington  Bridge  in  Ulster  County.  $43,000. 
Battelle,  Alligerville,  N.  Y.  Phone  High  Falls  3579. 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Bealty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.  or  Phone  Stroudsburg  3491-J-l  or  3491-J-4. 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 

farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. 

NEW  5-room  fully  insulated  home  in  the  beautiful 

Catskills.  A11  improvements.  Chicken  house,  fruit 
trees,  garden,  four  acres  ground.  Abundant  water 
supply.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  it  stands 
$6,000  cash,  A.  Emil  Johnson,  Elka  Park,  New  York. 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN  estate:  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good  steady 

Income.  Investigate.  Price  $20,000.  Mrs.  Regina, 
General  Delivery,  Terryville,  Maryland. 


FOR  Productive  York  and  Adams  Co.  Penna.  farms, 
address:  West  York  Realty  Agency,  YoTk,  Pa. 

WANTED  farm  in  New  York  State,  large  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  stream;  within  110  miles  New  York  City; 
up  to  $7,000,  no  brokers.  BOX  3613,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  Sullivan  or  Pike  County,  Pa.  Cheap 
or  abandoned.  BOX  3614,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

90  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm  on  good  route  very 
close  to  thrifty  village.  Well  built  7-room  dwelling 
with  complete  bath  also  6-room  tenant  house.  36x60 

cement  basement  barn,  30  stanchions  with  water 

cups,  three  stalls,  silo.  Other  buildings.  20  fine 
milking  cows,  11  young  stock,  bull,  two  horses.  Com¬ 
plete  set  horse  drawn  tools,  milking  machine,  electric 
milk  cooler.  Dodge  ton  truck.  Sickness  forces  sale. 

Everything  goes  for  $14,000.  If  you  have  $7,500  to 
pay  down  we  believe  we  can  finance  the  balance  with 
terms  easy.  For  more  information,  call,  write,  wire 
J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North 

Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  568-J.  Ask  for  new 
Spring  farm  catalogue. _ 

286  ACRES,  modern  dairy  farm,  under  high  culti¬ 
vation;  150  acres  tillable  by  tractor,  30  acres  im¬ 
proved  pasture;  65  head  stock,  40  registered,  all 
necessary  equipment;  barn  38x74.  Water  buckets,  young 
stock,  bam  for  20  head;  16x45  concrete  silo;  tool 
shed  24x40.  All  buildings  in  good  condition.  Valuable 
woodlot.  Last  year's  income  $14,000.  8-room  house, 
bath  and  furnace,  redwood  storm  windows.  Located  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  3615,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED :  Good  house,  about  five  rooms ;  city,  village, 
country;  convenient  stores,  transportation.  Rent, 
privilege  buying ;  cash,  if  at  uninflated  price.  BOX 
3616,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WELL  located  farm,  100  acres.  Barn  for  35  bead, 
poultry  house  for  1,200  hens,  four  brooder  houses; 
7-room  house,  lights,  water,  telephone,  bath,  furnace. 
All  in  good  condition.  Price  $11,800 ;  down  payment 
$6,000.  Postupaek  with  Giles,  89-F-22,  Whitney 
Point. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farms,  homes,  land,  business  properties. 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  all  areas. 
Also  listings  wanted.  John  R.  Potts  Agency,  North 
Branch,  N.  J. _ 

700  ACRES  on  blacktop  highway,  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment;  five  houses,  two  barns,  farm  and  tools  $75,000. 
Would  make  wonderful  beef  ranch.  Location  central 
New  York.  BOX  3617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fine  large  farm,  195  acres,  dairy  and 
general,  greatly  reduced  price.  Maurice  Sullivan. 
Route  2,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  An  old  6-room  house  in  small  village. 

Electricity  only.  Close  by  church  and  cemetery. 
Needs  repairs,  paint.  Price  $3,500,  only  $750  down. 
Others.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. _ 

EDGE  town  gas  station,  cabins,  lunches,  souvenirs ; 

north  central  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Highway  No.  6. 
Reasonable.  BOX  3618,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  hotel  for  sale  or  exchange  for  equipped 
farm.  Farms  for  sale.  Bedell,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY- farm,  28  acres,  modern  country  home  seven 
rooms,  closed  in  porch,  bath,  oil  heat,  two  poultry 
houses,  garage,  brooder  house;  variety  of  fruit;  nicely 
shrubbed.  Taxes  $30.  Price  $6,500.  Frank  Cernohorsky, 
R.  1,  Erin,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  a  mink  farm  or  operate  a  fish  hatchery  for 
brook  trout?  We  have  what  was  formerly  a  State 
Fish  Hatchery  piped  with  running  brook  water  just 
as  operated  by  State.  6-room  living  apartment  with 
bath,  electricity,  annexed  to  hatchery.  Nine  miles  from 
Colebrook  trading  center:  Bus  to  school  three  miles 
away.  Hearing  pools  also  included.  Price  reasonable. 
Ill  health  reason  for  selling.  Paul  L.  Gleason,  Cole- 
brook,  New  Hampshire. _ 

FOR  Sate:  32  acres,  near  lake,  good  house,  electricity 
and  telephone  available.  Nice  forest.  Buy  from 
owner  and  save.  Byron  B.  Tucker,  R.  D.  1,  Oxford. 
New  York, _ 

UNUSUAL  Vermont  farm  at  half  former  price.  800 
acres,  600  tillable,  in  fertile  Champlain  Valley. 
Land  adapted  to  mechanized  farming.  No  stony  fields, 
large  meadows,  large  pastures  with  springs  in  every 
one.  No  fear  of  drought.  Good  hay  always.  60  days 
more  growing  weather.  This  section  recommended  in 
Government  bulletin.  Large  modern  ‘  cow  barn,  70 
stanchions,  grain  rooms,  350  ton  hayloft.  Two  large 
silos,  smaller  barns,  creamery  leased.  Two  houses 
with  furnace,  electricity,  bath,  also  4-room  apartment. 
Property  will  maintain  beef  or  dairy  herd  of  300. 
Fills  every  requirement  for  fine  income-producing 
investment.  Farm  unequipped.  Price  cut  to  $36,500 
cast),  plus  buyer  assuming  long  term  Federal  loan 
of  $10,300.  Owner  E.  von  Hesse,  Benson,  Vermont. 
Telephone  Benson  24-2. 

HAWLEY,  Pennsylvania:  Four  rooms  furnished,  un¬ 
finished  attic,  no  bath.  Electricity,  water,  bottle 
gas:  two  acres.  Cash  $5,500.  BOX  3622,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


40  ACRES,  20  tillable,  five  rooms  and  bath;  $5,500. 
BOX  88,  Dutch  Mill  Rd.,  Newfield,  N.  J. _ 

100  ACRE  hill  farm,  house,  furnace,  bath,  barn,  nice 
fields.  Price  $3,500  with  $1,200  down.  List  free. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

137  ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  21  cows,  equipment; 

well  located.  $13,000.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y'. _ 

SEVERAL  farms  80  to  600  acres.  Will  carry  25  to 
150  cows.  Some  with  stock  and  tools.  F.  W.  Green, 
Cooperstown,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Store,  gas  station,  residence.  Good 
general  store  and  gas  station  business  including 
stock  and  equipment,  business  buildings  and  separate 
2-family  residence  at  Gallupville,  N.  Y.  To  be  sold 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Excellent  location  for  a 
garage,  feed  store  or  a  builders’  supply  store.  In¬ 
quire  of  Adam  Manchester,  R.  D.  2,  Schoharie. 
New  York,  _ 

NORTHERN  Pennsylvania:  75  acre  swamp,  contain¬ 

ing  large  beaver  pond;  suitable,  fish,  muskrats; 
$2,000.  BOX  3636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates  homes. 

I*.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

GROCERIES- Meats  in  one  of  Central  New  York's 

prosperous  villages.  Excellent  building  8-room 
apartment,  oil  hot  water  beat,  finest  equipment. 
Weekly  receipts  $1,550;  sell  ail  $24,000;  required  cash 
$10,000;  owner  finance  balance.  Phone  Earlville  84-Y-4. 
Write  Bauer,  Realtor.  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

GARAGE,  gas  station,  tools,  machinery,  all  new. 

Route  22,  Northern  New  York.  Doing  good  business. 
Four  acres,  ideal  site  cabins.  Illness  reason  for  sell- 
ing  at  sacrifice.  P.  O.  BOX  117,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  7 -room  house,  waterfront  property,  90x700  ft. 

Middle  of  Jamacia  Bay  on  an  island.  Reached  by 
boat  only.  Taxes  $20  year.  Photos.  $2,500  cash. 
Capt.  Joe  Ennis.  2124  Mill  Ave.,  Brooklyn  34,  N.  Y. 

20  ACRE  village  farm,  poultry,  pigs,  vegetable  pro¬ 
duce,  main  crop  sweet  potatoes,  small  apple  or¬ 
chard  and  grapes;  10-room  house  with  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  12  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  two  blocks  to  school. 
Post  Office  and  bus.  Price  $12,000;  convenient  terms. 
Owner  Anthony  Goll,  Pomona.  New  Jersey. 

PRODUCING  farm,  77  acres,  more  land  available, 

stream,  buildings  vacant,  some  improvements, 
macadam  road ;  $15,000.  Dutch  colonial  seven  rooms, 
all  improvements,  about  five  acres,  half  clear.  $14,000. 
Owner  A.  Gotthardt,  Traver  Rd.,  Pleasant  Valley] 
N.  Y,  Dutchess  County.  Phone  2258. 

DAIRY  Farm,  205  aeres,  excellent  barn  with  Bilo, 
good  house,  furnace  and  hath.  On  good  gravel  road, 
two  miles  to  town;  40  head  of  cattle,  new  tractor  and 
machinery.  $23,000.  Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker,  95 

Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  Farm,  218  acres,  large  barn  and  silo.  42 

stanchions,  mostly  level  land.  Priced  low  at  $16  000 
Ernest  LeMieux.  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

ARE  you  looking  for  a  farm  in  one  of  New  York 
State's  best  dairy  sections?  Write  and  let  me  know 
your  needs,  I  will  try  to  find  the  farm  for  you. 
Ernest  LeMieux,  95  Main  St,,  Arcade,  N.  Y  Broker 


22  ACRES  $285.  Adirondacks. 
BOX  3605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hunting  or  camp. 


SALE:  200  acre  farm,  Route  41.  Six  room  house, 

large  barn,  silo,  electricity,  deep  well  pump;  $6,500. 
BOX  3606,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Skinner  Poultry  Farm,  Greene,  N.  Y.  10 
acres,  good  dwelling  and  basement  barn,  city  water 
electricity.  telephone  and  sewer.  Housed  three 
thousand  hens.  Just  outside  village  on  Route  12. 


FOR  Sale;  10  acres.  Improved  oil  road,  large  read 
frontage;  easy  terms.  Wendell  Still,  Selden,  N.  Y. 


212  ACRE  productive  dairy  farm,  stock  and  equip¬ 

ment,  good  location.  Macadam  road,  near  village. 
School  bus,  mail  delivery.  23  head  cattle,  tractor, 
hay  baler,  tractor  machinery,  new  well  drilled.  New 
plumbing  in  house,  barn.  Drinking  cups.  Attractive  9- 
room  house,  bath,  modern  kitchen,  electricity  tele¬ 
phone.  Surge  milkers.  160  acres  tillable,  family  fruit, 
crops  and  garden  planted.  1949  income  about  $6,000. 
Partnership  trouble  reason  for  selling.  Full  price  for 
quick  sale,  $17,500.  Chenango  County.  BOX  3629, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHICKEN  Farm:  20  acres.  1,000  hen  capacity, 

brooders  and  equipment,  attractive  12-room  home 
suitable  for  tourists.  $6,600.  Frank  D.  Pullen,  Fulton- 
ville.  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  1-5  acres,  partly  cleared;  reasonable.  60 

miles  New  York  City.  BOX  3630,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BETTER  than  life  insurance!  179  acres  thrifty 

young  hardwood  timber  at  $6.00  per  acre.  Worth 
$100  an  acre  in  10  years.  Ideal  for  game  refuge  or 
sportsman  camp.  Two  miles  from  village.  Cash  or 
will  trade  for  what  have  you?  J.  R.  Silverstein, 
Nineveh,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Four  rooms,  porch,  beautiful  country 
with  stream.  80  miles  from  New  York.  Furnished 
or  unfurnished.  BOX  3634.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ADOBE  HACIENDA,  five  rooms,  bath,  cabinet  sink, 
fire  place.  electric  refrigerator,  circle  drive, 

shrubs,  brook,  130  acres  wooded  bridle  paths,  1,300  ft. 
frontage  on  Route  17  near  Windsor.  N.  Y.  Ideal  site 
for  motel  or  trailer  camp;  only  $6,800,  half  down. 
J.  R.  Silverstein,  Nineveh.  N.  Y. _ 

350  ACRES  Chenango  River  flat  alfalfa  land.  Route 
12  near  Oxford,  N.  Y.  Three  family  colonial  house, 
16  rooms,  two  baths,  fireplace.  Cobblestone  barn 
38x125,  68  steel  stanchions,  power  gutter  cleaner, 

drinking  cups,  ventilators,  electric  silo  unloader, 
lounge  barn  50x50,  stables  50  head;  third  bam  36x80, 
two  silos,  2-car  garage,  hennery,  workshop,  tile  milk 
house,  14  can  cooler,  loading  platform,  wash  vat, 
water  heater;  48  young  cows,  nine  bred  hqifers,  25 
yearling?,  one  open  two  year  old,  15  calves,'  jr.  bull, 
owner  purchased  sr.  bull  $1,150,  total  100  head,  all 
registered  purebred  Holstein  vaccinated  and  blood 
tested.  Making  24  cans  daily,  average  per  cow  re 
official  DHIA  records  11,000  lb4.  milk  393  fat.  Two 
tractors,  field  chopper,  complete  modem  tools ;  $75,000. 
Modest  terms  i%  interest.  J.  B.  Silverstein, 
Nineveh.  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Rent:  Excellent  pasture  to  accommodate  20  to 
25  young  stock;  located  two  miles  north  of 
Seotehtown;  new  fences;  plenty  of  water.  Maple 
Springs  Farm.  R.  D.  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Phone; 
Middletown  7-4143;  call  between  12  and  1  or  after 
6  o’clock. 


317  ACRE  dairy  farm,  nine  good  cows,  three  heifers, 
tractor  and  plows,  team  horses,  chickens,  all  kinds 
farm  tools,  equipment  and  crops.  Cement  basement 
barn,  milk  house,  silo,  other  buildings.  Good  10-room 
house,  electricity  etc.  School  bus,  milk  pick-up  at 
farm.  Ill  owner  offers  all  for  $6,500  part  cash. 
Jaskson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Free  list  other  bargains. _ 

WANTED:  Three  acres  or  more,  small  house,  im¬ 

provements;  eastern  part  New  York  State,  150  miles 
from  N.  Y.  C.  No  brokers.  About  $4,000.  BOX  3635, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALE:  75  acre  southern  Vermont  farm,  8-room  house, 
running  water,  electricity,  nice  view,  high  elevation, 
timber,  10  aeres  tillable.  Roy  Russell,  Round  Lake, 
New  York. _ 

COUPLE  want  one  to  two  acre  worn  out  farm.  BOX 

3628,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NICE  80  acre  farm,  near  hard  road,  store,  lake;  8- 

room  house,  electricity,  water,  furnished;  sacrifice 
$4,400;  terms.  Free  list.  Smith  Realty  Agency, 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  _ ' 

ALBANY  County,  modern  new  house,  200  acres,  two 

barns,  two  chicken  houses,  main  highway.  Murray 

Hill  5-2855  week;  Grand  Gorge  5637  Saturday- Sunday. 
Stephenson,  Broker. _ 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to 
interview  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  270  acres,  fully  stocked  and 

equipped,  110  acres  tillable,  two  creeks  run  through 
farm,  abundant  water  supply,  modern  9-room  house 
only  two  years  old,  large  modern  barn,  numerous 
outbuildings,  all  in  excellent  condition,  43  head  live¬ 
stock,  an  ideal  farm,  located  in  Bradford  Co.,  Pa., 
close  to  County  seat,  write  or  phone  for  complete 
details,  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  • 

189  ACRE  village  farm,  50  acres  creek  flats,  Broome 

County,  close  to  Binghamton,  New  York,  large 
dairy  barn,  40  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  good 
11-room  house,  will  sell  stocked  or  bare,  further  de- 
tails  on  request.  W.  W,  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Chicken  farm,  1,000  capacity  or  better, 

about  30  aeres,  on  main  highway,  suitable  for 
cabins.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  3639, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2,90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonab,  N.  T. 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 

CHERRIES:  Sweet,  sour,  sprayed,  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing,  tree  ripened.  Drop  postal  with  name,  address. 
We  notify  when  ripe.  Cold  Springs  Farm,  Valois 
New  York, _ 

Liquid  or  crystallized.  60-pound  can  clover 

$8.50;  buckwheat  $6.00.  Two  cans  clover  $16;  buck¬ 
wheat  $11.  All  F.  O.  B.  Wm.  H.  Wolford,  Schoharie, 
New  York,  _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lb*. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. 


Clover  autumn  flowers,  good  flavor,  $7  00  j 
Burtis,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


G. 


HONEY:  Send  for  our  special  freight  prepaid  prices 
on  180  pounds.  Wixson’a  Honey.  Dundee.  New  York. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50-  10  pail 
$2.90 ;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  ponud3  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  male  syrup,  No.  1  grade  $5  00  gal  • 
honey.  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar.' 

*4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
P4,  Ato  Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 

HONEY:  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York's  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
5-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone;  60  pound 
can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

1950  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  $5.00.  Soft 

sugar  five  pounds  $4.75.  Postpaid  third  zone. 

Arroand  Desautels,  Shoreham,  Vermont, 

HONEY':  White,  five  pounds  $1.35;  dark,  $1.10.  Post- 

Canandai'guaf  H°gan”  21°  Gibs0n  St" 

dow-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.40;  10  pounds  $2  70 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  eases 
kept  confidential, _ 

BOARDERS:  Excellent  meals,  modern  home  $30 

week.  Melody  Farm.  Jackson,  Pa.  Susquehanna  Co. 

•■WHERE  chicken  is  king.”  Ye  Olde  Happy  Acres 
Guest  Farm.  Route  5.5,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Gentleman  boarder.  Private  country 

home.  BOX  3530.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Boarders  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

living;  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Adults  $20- 
couple  $35.  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 
MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally;  private 
family;  near  New  York.  State  details.  BOX  3607, 
Kural  New-Yorker. 

BO.ARDERS  Wanted:  Modern  farm  home,  plain 

country  cooking,  fresh  farm  produce.  Elsa  Sanford 
New  Kingston,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders,  near  river,  swimming,  boating 

Modem.  $20  week.  Reservations.  Riverside  Farm, 
Woodstock,  Virginia. 

PERMANENT  boarders  wanted:  Country  meals  good 
beds,  television ;  $40  per  month.  R.  Deamer.  W 
Stephentown,  N,  Y. 

COUNTRY  Board:  Ideal  vacation  spot  for  children 

and  adults  Wholesome  food.  Trout  fishing.  Adults 
$35  weekly.  Write  Box  33,  Roscoe,  N  Y 
"BASIC  Villa  Farm"  open  to  adults  only.  All  con- 
vemenees,  homelike.  Excellent  meals  and  beds. 
Transportation  to  churches.  $22  and  up.  Telephone 
Greenville  5-4346,  Helen  Ditges,  Freehold,  N.  V, 

FARM  board  wanted  for  season.  Jewish  couple 
children  2-4;  within  75  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Near  brook 
or  lake.  Hyman.  118  Rutgers  Ave,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

ELDERLY  lady,  German,  alone,  will  share  country 
home  with  elderly  person.  Room,  kitchen  inex- 
pensive,  steady.  Mrs,  Jenkins.  Chester,  N.  Y'. 

on  farm  in  New  Jersey  for  children  5 
to  14;  good  home  cooking,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh 
milk;  near  lakes.  Glassboro  46981. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians 
Two  pounds  $3.50;  three  pounds  $4.50,  queens  in¬ 
cluded.  Customers  report  up  to  17  supers  of  comb 

honey  per  colony  in  1949.  None  C.O.D.  Conner 

Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

TRY  our  popular  northern  red  hearted  cedar  poles, 
barn  construction.  Reasonably  priced.  Delivery” 
F.  G.  Fletcher.  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  one-horse  cormic  mowers.  Fred  Beck' 

Stanhope,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  De  Laval  milking  machine,  set 

up  with  two  units,  (new) ;  $250.  David  Knoll. 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.  Phone  Chatham  4-4383. 

FOR  Sale:  Quarry  outfit,  two  crushers,  one  25  hp 

motor,  air  compressor,  jackhammer,  hose  and  dri'  s, 
belts  electric  line;  also  quarry  tools  and  Inter¬ 
national  dump  truck;  $2,500.  L.  C.  May,  Paradise. 

WANTED:  Used  cutting  bar  for  John  Deere  H 

tractor.  Write  details.  Rock  Ridge  Farms, 

Monterey,  Mass. 


does  more  work  lor  your  money 


60-70  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


150  HOURS.. .DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


CUTS  PLANTING  COSTS  . .  . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Oil— gives  long  service  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL — reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  —  avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —  resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR — protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  I5-,  3Q-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

•  •  • 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars . . .  Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


T nU  H  N  A 


j^TRY  ho 
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New  Pullet  Flocks — A  Sound  Investment 


poultrymen  consider  this 
year  to  be  an  off-year.  The 
poultry  and  egg  production 
industry  has  tended  to  ex¬ 
perience  an  off-year  about 
once  every  five  or  six  years. 
This  year~however,  the  “off”  character  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  a  serious  slump  in  market  prices 
for  table  eggs.  These  have  followed  a  couple 
of  years  of  unusually  high  egg  price  levels, 
facts  which  no  doubt  have  made  the  slumps 
a  bit  harder  to  take.  At  any  rate,  poultry 
farmers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  year  of 
1950,  and  they  must  make  decisions  as  to  plans 
for  their  laying  flocks  of  this  coming  year. 


Rxr  Willow!  P  TVirvmr^crm  clover  or  alfalfa  pastures  make  admirable 
JJy  W  nidi Ll  ±  llAJIllJJotJIl  range  for  the  growing  birds.  On  other  places, 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  get  the  laying  units  ready 
for  the  growing  pullets.  This  laying  house,  20  feet 
by  24  feet  and  housing  up  to  150  laying  pullets, 
is  being  used  at  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

So  let’s  look  at  the  facts.  The  egg-consuming 
population  in  this  country  is  increasing  every 
year;  the  rate  of  table  egg  consumption  has 
been  increasing  steadily,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  demand  for  a  quality 
food  egg  will  be  built  up  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  month.  The  agencies  within  the  poultry 
industry,  such  as  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  are  dedicated  to  that  very  purpose. 
Poultrymen  can,  it  seems  to  me,  safely  antici¬ 
pate  no  let-up  in  popular  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  industry.  The  country  must 
have  eggs  and  poultry  meats  in  increasing 
volumes. 

Also,  the  basis  for  hope  for  some  degree  of 
profit  in  poultry  keeping,  on  whatever  scale 
it  may  be  practiced,  must  continue  to  be  the 
rate  of  egg  production  per  hen.  The  efficiency 
of  any  poultry  laying  flock  in  the  matter  of 
egg  yields  measures  the  potential  profits  which 
may  be  earned  from  it.  That  is  doubly  true  in 
times  like  these.  It  follows  that  the  better 
prospects  for  profits  in  the  coming  year  must 
be  tied  up  with  having  at  hand  as  efficient  an 
egg-producing  flock  as  may  be  attainable.  It 
is  time  to  be  realistic.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  (a)  the  oncoming  laying  flocks  be  con¬ 
stituted  of  more  pullets  (first-year  layers) 
than  may  have  been  the  usual  practice  say, 
from  75  per  cent  even  up  to  100  per  cent;  and 
(b)  that  management  practices  be  aimed 
toward  pushing  those  pullets  for  a  maximum, 
safe  egg  yield  during  the  whole  season.  Some¬ 
where  within  the  poultry 
industry,  of  course,  con¬ 
stant  attention  must  be 
paid  throughout  this  off- 
period  to  a  poultry 
breeding  improvement 
program,  designed  to 
furnish  steady  sources  of 
quality  day-old  chicks 
for  the  thousands  of 
commercial  egg  farm 
and  general  farm  poultry 
flocks,  from  which  the 
great  bulk  of  our  table 
eggs  must  come. 

As  the  Pullets  Grow 

It  is  a  fact  that,  as  the 
pullets  are  grown  in 
their  first  Summer,  so 
will  much  of  their  later 
egg  production  be 
guaranteed.  Replacement 
laying  stock  must  be 
grown  right.  That  is  the 
immediate  job  of  poultry 
flock  owners  right  now. 

Experience  suggests  a 


simple  set  of  rules  which  has  withstood  the 
test  of  frequent  repetition.  Let  us  set  them 
down,  face  them  squarely,  and  try  to  follow 
them  this  Summer. 

1  —  Cull  the  growing  stock  (both  cockerels 
and  pullets,  for  that  matter)  rigidly  during  the 
summer  days  on  range,  beginning  with  the  day 
the  birds'  are  transferred  from  the  brooders  to 
the  range  shelters.  Every  weakling  should  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  no  time  to  take  chances  on 
questionable  quality  in  prospective  replace¬ 
ment  layers.  Watch  the  flocks  daily  through¬ 
out  the  Summer.  Cull  consistently. 

2  —  Do  not  overcrowd  the  growing  ranges, 
for  developing  poultry  stock  needs  room  and 
sanitary  environment  in  which  to  grow.  A 
safe  rule  embodies:  (a)  Using  a  new  range 
area  this  Summer,  if  possible,  one  on  which 
chickens  were  not  raised  last  year;  (b)  limit¬ 
ing  young  stock  to  not  more  than  300  to  the 
acre  of  range  area;  (c)  providing  one  range 
shelter  for  each  young  flock  of  60  birds  (five 
such  housings  units  per  acre);  (d)  moving 
each  range  shelter  at  least  once,  preferably 
twice,  during  the  summer  weeks,  moving  it  at 
least  100  feet  and  onto  new  land  area.  Or¬ 
dinarily  75  per  cent  of  young  pullets  on  range 
will  not  go  more  than  75  feet  away  from  their 
own  shelters  three-fourths  of  the  time.  The 
point  is  to  keep  the  land  area  most  used  by 
the  young  stock  as  fresh  as  possible  all  of  the 
time. 

3  —  Adopt  a  good,  recommended,  well 
balanced  growing  ration  before  the  youngsters 
all  of  the  time.  There  is  no  one  best  ration; 
there  are  many  good  ones  which  will  grow 
good  replacement  layers.  Find  one,  adopt  it, 
stay  with  it,  and  use  it  as  directed.  Fowls  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and  respond  to  fairly  uni¬ 
form  daily  conditions,  including  rations.  Grow¬ 
ing  chicks  must  have  plenty  of  feed  daily,  so 
keep  the  supply  coming.  Do  not  waste  any 
feed. 

4  —  Look  well  to  the  feed  hoppers  to  be 
sure  they  are  not  causing  waste  of  feed  ma¬ 
terials. 

5  —  No  feeding  system  will  grow  good 
pullets  unless  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  and 
constant  supply  of  cool,  clean  drinking  water. 

6  —  Locate  the  feed  troughs  or  hoppers  and 
the  water  founts  in  a  shaded,  comfortable 
part  of  the  range  near  the  shelters  where  the 
young  stock  will  be  attracted  to  use  both  fre¬ 
quently  and  sufficiently.  Since  young  pullets 
will  not  tend  to  travel  about  looking  for  feed 
and  water,  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get  these 
nearby. 

7  —  If  at  all  possible,  keep  a  green  crop 
growing  on  the  young  stock  range,  for  de¬ 
veloping  stock  needs  the  daily  consumption  of 
green,  succulent  feed  to  supplement  the  dry 
mash  and  grain  feeds.  Young  stock  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  constipated.  Ladino 


cultivated  greens,  such  as  oats,  wheat,  rye,  or 
field  cowpeas,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in  the  poultry 
range  areas  to  advantage.  The  two  main  ideas 
are  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  freshly 
turned,  and  to  supply  green  feed  at  low  cost 
and  available  all  of  the  time. 

8  —  Inspect  the  range  shelters  every  few 
days  during  hot  weather.  Watch  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  red  mites  or  lice,  either  of  which 
will  be  enemies  of  normal  growth  and  rapidity 
of  maturity.  Keep  every  shelter  meticulously 
clean,  airy,  dry  and  comfortable.  Judge  it  by 
the  conditions  there  at  nightfall,  for  that  is 
when  it  affects  the  pullets  most. 

9  —  Police  the  young  stock  ranges  thor¬ 
oughly  during  hot  weather,  so  that  no  dead 
carcasses  will  be  allowed  to  decay  and  cafise 
losses  to  the  well  birds.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  item  is  too  often  neglected,  especial¬ 
ly  on  large  ranges. 

10  —  Keep  a  shelter  record  of  the  ages  of 
each  pullet  flock,  and  the  numbers  originally 
put  out.  An  easy  way  to  handle  the  age  matter 
is  to  mark  each  age  lot  of  chicks  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  toe-punches  so  that,  whenever  the 
chicks  are  handled  later,  their  ages  may  readi¬ 
ly  and  quickly  be  ascertained.  For  example, 
mark  all  April  15  hatch  chicks  with  an  outside 
left  toe-punch,  and  reserve  that  particular 
mark  for  that  hatch  only;  so  record  it  on  a 
convenient  calendar.  Later  in  the  Fall  this 


The  new  pullet  flocks  should  not  be  crowded  while  on  range.  These  well  developed  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  have  plenty  of  room,  and  adequate  shelters  on  a  Toms  River  poultry 

farm  in  New  Jersey. 


Expensive  equipment  is  not  essential  provided  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  birds.  This  home¬ 
made  watering  and  shelter  device  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  keeps  the  water  cool  and  shady. 

identity  as  to  age  will  be  basic  to  good  laying 
flock  management. 

As  the  Pullets  Mature 

On  most  poultry  farms  there  will  be  some 
early  hatched  chicks,  a  majority  of  midseason 
chicks,  and  some  late  season  ones.  Experience 
has  indicated  that  a  percentage  division  of 
25-50-25  as  to  these  three  ages,  will  usually 
work  out  most  satisfactorily.  At  least  one 

might  plan  thus  in  another  year.  In  every 

hatch  of  replacement  chicks  there  will  be 

some  early  star  ters 
(pullets  which  will  start 
egg  production  at  about 
22  to  24  weeks  of  age  for 
Leghorns,  about  four 
weeks  later  for  the 
heavy  breeds) ;  some 
average  beginners,  com¬ 
ing  into  first-egg  stage 
of  maturity  about  two  to 
four  weeks  behind  the 
precocious  early  starters; 
then  some  late  starters 
about  two  to  four  weeks 
later  still. 

This  is  where  knowing 
the  age  of  pullets  that 
begin  egg  production 
comes  into  the  good 
management  p  i  c  t  u  r  e. 
Thus,  as  the  young  pullet 
begins  to  redden  up  as 
to  comb,  to  develop  ab¬ 
dominal  space,  and  show 
signs  of  getting  ready  to 
lay  eggs,  one  may  pick 
her  up  and  read  her  age 
(Cont’d  on  Page  541) 
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Mud  in  the  Rivers 

HE  other  clay  I  was  sitting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  watching  the 
current  as  it  made  its  way  out  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  What  I  saw  saddened  and  frightened 
me.  The  color  of  the  water  was  brown,  dirty 
brown,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  that  way  be¬ 
cause  it  was  carrying  along  on  its  waves, 
throughout  the  depths  of  its  waters,  part  of 
many  a  man’s  farm.  There  was  soil  —  life¬ 
supporting  topsoil  —  from  almost  every  field 
and  garden  within  tributary  distance  of  the 
great  Hudson,  in  the  form  of  useless  mud 
being  carried  out  to  sea. 

In  a  way,  what  I  saw  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  soil  at  all;  instead,  it  might  as  well  have 
been  dollars  and  cents  that  were  floating 
downstream.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  it  could  have  been  some 
farmer’s  new  car,  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  son,  or  a  shiny  new 
washing  machine  for  the  wife,  that 
was  in  the  water.  For  any  and  all 
of  these  good  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  that  help  so  much  to 
make  life  easier  and  pleasanter  for 
the  people  who  own  them,  could 
have  been  purchased  from  the 
profits  that  the  lost  soil  would 
have  yielded. 

The  farmers  who  grow  corn  in 
up  and  down  rows,  in  the  old 
square  field  method,  so  that  the 
merest  trickle  of  water  is  enough 
to  carry  off  somfe  soil;  the  farmer 
who  lets  his  fields  stand  without  a 
cover  crop,  with  the  earth  loos¬ 
ened  and  bare,  so  giving  the  winds 
a  chance  to  rob  him  of  his  most 
valuable  asset,  the  topsoil — these 
men  are  depriving  themselves  and 
their  families  of  the  products 
from  our  industrial  assembly  lines 
just  as  surely  as  if  they  had  taken 
their  money  and  thrown  it  into  the 
nearest  sewer. 

It  has  been  about  16  years  since 
the  great  dust  storms  whirled  the 
soil  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  off 
the  ground  and  scattered  it  for¬ 
ever  over  the  face  of  the  world. 

That  catastrophe  shook  our  nation 
profoundly  and  gave  men  in 
Washington  and  the  other  cities 
of  the  country  lots  to  think  about 
as  far  as  our  most  precious  natural 
resource  was  concerned.  That 
thinking,  and  the  discussion  that 
went  with  it,  resulted  in  the  pass¬ 
age  of  Soil  Conservation  Acts  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service.  In  pamphlets 
and  films,  through  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  and  demonstration,  we  began 
to  realize  what  had  to  be  done  if 
our  farms  were  to  be  saved.  We 
learned  why  the  disastrous  dust 
storms  had  taken  place  and  what 
was  causing  the  muddying  and 
pollution  of  our  inland  waters  and 
game  streams;  why  so  many  farms 
were  no  longer  yielding  crops  the 
way  they  should  have  been;  and 
why  the  living  standards  of  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  nation  were 
being  lowered  more  than  they 
should  have  been  despite  the  facts 
of  depression  and  hard  times.  Our  soil  was 
being  mined,  not  farmed. 

Quite  a  few  men  listened.  They  looked  out 
on  their  eroding  fields,  weighed  the  facts  that 
they  had  learned,  and  decided  that  some 
action  was  necessary  to  stop  the  dreadful  flow 
of  soil  from  their  lands.  Slowly  a  new  pattern 
of  farming  started  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  visible  in  the  terracing  of  fields  and  in 
the  planting  of  crops  in  strips.  Looking  down 
on  fields  from  some  mountain  height  one  could 
see,  here  and  there,  that  some  farmers  were 
plowing  on  the  contour,  making  the  land 
beautiful  and  again  fruitful  by  the  gently 
curving  lines  that  flowed  from  their  tillage 
machines  around  the  face  of  a  hill.  And  these 
men,  too,  learned  about  cover  crops  and  the 
danger  of  leaving  a  field  of  loosened  earth  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the  rain.  It  was 
heartening,  it  was  wonderful.  It  was,  and  is, 
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the  twentieth  century  expression  of  the  old 
pioneering  spirit,  and  it  bids  fair  to  keep 
America  a  great  and  progressive  agricultural 
nation. 

The  process  of  erosion  is  an  insidious  thing. 
It  doesn’t  happen  all  at  once,  or  even  as  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  untrained  eye.  Like  the  dripping  of  acid 
on  a  hardwood  surface,  it  is  a  slow,  wearing- 
down  process,  and  its  effects  can  be  only 
slowly  seen.  One  year  a  field  may  bear  so 
many  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  next  it  may 
bear  a  few  less.  Looking  at  the  decreased  yield 
one  may  conclude  it  was  the  weather,  or  too 
little  fertilizer,  or  perhaps  poor  timing  as  far 
as  his  seeding  went.  These  things  may  have 
affected  the  crop  but,  if  the  field  in  which  it 
was  planted  had  been  allowed  to  yield  any 


of  its  soil  to  the  winds  or  waters,  then  we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  much  of  the  year’s 
loss  was  due  to  erosion  of  the  soil. 

The  nation  is  now  undergoing  a  period  of 
economic  readjustment.  The  war  and  postwar 
booms  are  over,  and  the  entire  country’s 
economy  is  being  geared  to  the  wishes  of  the 
buyers  instead  of  the  sellers.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  in 
a  business  that  for  a  few  years  was  slanted 
towards  the  wishes  of  the  seller.  Incomes  and 
prices  were  higher,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
full  employment,  allowed  the  housewife  to 
buy  more  of  the  products  of  the  farm  than 
she  ever  could  before.  This  meant  more  money 
for  more  milk,  more  wheat,  more  meat,  more 
of  almost  everything  that  the  farmer  has  had 
to  sell. 

With  the  present  decline  in  farm  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  however,  the  competition  has 


stiffened  in  all  businesses,  and  agriculture  has 
certainly  been  no  exception.  It  is  only  common 
sense  to  conclude  that  the  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duces  more  and  with  greater  economy  on  a 
given  piece  of  land,  is  going  to  earn  more 
profit,  and  live  a  more  secure  life.  And,  while 
it  is  true  that  efficiency  in  the  use  of  machines 
and  keeping  of  records  are  important  in  the 
farming  enterprise,  it  is  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  that  the  fundamental  asset  of  the 
farmer  —  his  soil,  be  kept  in  good  health  and 
in  place  in  order  to  keep  the  farmstead  as 
a  paying  proposition  L.  Trachtenberg 


Calcium  Deficiency  Disease 

Grass  tetany  is  a  deficiency  disease  among 
cattle.  It  is  not  a  direct  parallel  but  is  similar 
to  pellagra  among  the  under¬ 
privileged  people  of  the  South 
who  suffer  from  food  deficiencies. 
The  exception  is  that  cattle  suffer¬ 
ing  from  grass  tetany  receive  an 
abundance  of  vitamins  during  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  rich  grass  of 
the  Spring  but  a  deficiency  in  the 
essential  mineral,  calcium,  which 
provides  balance  to  the  metabo¬ 
lism  of  the  blood  stream. 

This  malady  recently  struck  a 
dairy  herd  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.  One  heifer  failed  to  return  to 
the  barn  for  water.  When  finally 
discovered,  she  was  in  a  convul¬ 
sion.  The  local  veterinarian  was 
called  and  discovered  that  the 
heifer  had  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  milk  fever.  The  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  milk  fever  is 
an  intravenous  injection  of  calci¬ 
um  gluconate.  The  “vet”  decided 
to  try  a  pint  injection  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  sick  heifer, 
and  then  began  checking,  on  the 
balance  of  the  herd.  In  another 
section  of  the  pasture  a  new  case 
was  developing  and  another  in¬ 
jection  was  applied.  By  the  time 
the  second  cow  was  treated  the 
first  patient  had  apparently  re¬ 
covered,  as  she  gained  her  footing 
and  was  then  joining  the  herd  in 
the  pasture.  Evidently  the  calcium 
had  supplied  the  necessary  miner¬ 
al  to  effect  the  proper  balance  in 
the  blood  stream  and  recovery  was 
immanent.  In  all,  five  of  the  herd 
of  40  were  so  treated,  but  two  of 
the  five  died. 

Since  it  became  obvious  that  a 
constant  succession  of  injections 
would  not  be  possible  to  meet  all 
emergencies,  the  veterinarian  ad¬ 
vised  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his 
entire  herd  and  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
the  soil  of  the  farm  as  a  preven¬ 
tative  against  further  outbreaks  in 
the  future.  As  the  veterinarian  ex¬ 
plained,  grass  takes  only  such 
minerals  as  the  soil  supplies.  If 
the  soil  is  deficient,  then  the  food 
grown  on  that  soil  is  likewise  de¬ 
ficient.  When  a  great  deal  of  rain¬ 
fall  supplies  abundant  moisture  as 
was  the  case  this  Spring,  the  grass 
is  rich  in  vitamins  but  deficient  in 
minerals,  notably  calcium.  It  must 
be  further  observed  that  this  particular  herd 
was  watered  from  a  cistern  which  contained 
only  rainwater.  When  they  applied  lime  to 
the  cistern  water,  the  cattle  refused  to  drink 
it.  Then  they  turned  to  water  pumped  from  a 
limestone  well  located  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  fact  that  even  on  limestone  or  well 
limed  soils  the  dissolving  limestone  may  leach 
away  into  underground  streams,  and  fail 
consequently  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
where  plants  can  absorb  it,  resulting  in  a 
calcium  deficiency.  If  a  soil  test  shows  such 
a  deficiency,  a  mineral  supplement  contain¬ 
ing  calcium,  supplied  where  the  animals  can 
help  themselves,  may  be  one  answer  to  this 
perplexing  problem. 

When  soils  become  depleted  in  essential 
minerals  it  takes  time  to  restore  them.  Correc¬ 
tive  measures  include  needed  conservation 
methods,  plus  suitable  fertilizers  and  lime. 


Strip  cropping  and  grass  farming  mean  fertile  fields  with  good,  luxuriant 
grazing  all  season  for  the  herds  and  flocks,  with  increased  yields  and  more 
profit  for  the  farmer,  as  shown  on  this  fertile  dairy  farm  of  Frank  Carlson 

in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


Corn  planted  up  and  down  the  slope  results  in  eroded  fields,  with  resultant 
poor  growth  of  the  crop,  and  parched,  cracked  soil  when  dry  weather  comes. 
This  picture  was  alsg  taken  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
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it  pays 


to  weed  the  €sso  way! 


Spraying  CARROT  CROP  with  Esso  Weed  Killer  35 


Esso  Weed  Killer  35  —  is  proving  a 
great  help  in  vegetable  farming  in 
eliminating  harmful  weeds.  It  is 
being  used  effectively  on  carrots, 
celery,  parsley,  and  parsnips ;  and  is 
being  tested  on  other  crops.  Proved 
by  tests  at  several  state  farm  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  this  product  has 
saved  time  and  work  in  cultivation 
. . .  produced  large  and  healthy  yields 
for  great  profits! 


CONSTANT  ESSO  RESEARCH  aids  the  FARMER 


At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern  petro¬ 
leum  research  centers,  Esso  engineers  and  technicians 
are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier, 
better,  more  profitable.  New  products  and  methods  are 
developed  and  tested  in  co-operation  with  state  farm 
experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL - 

for  Extra  engine  protection 
. . .  Extra  oil  economy  in 
your  car,  truck,  or  tractor. 
ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  - 
just  right  for  heavy-duty 
diesel  or  gasoline  tractor 
and  truck  engines.  Depend¬ 
able  all-weather  service 
for  rough  going. 


ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE  - 

gives  tremendous  power,  long 
mileage  and  high  anti-knock 
performance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  -  for 
“distillate”  burning 
tractors.  High  power,  _ 
smooth  efficient  operation 
. . .  low  flashpoint  for 
fast  starting. 


FOR  FREE 
ESSO 

FARM  NEWS 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm 
Distributor  for  a  free 
subscription  to  the 
regularly  published 
ESSO  FARM  NEWS 
or  write  to:  Esso 
Farm  News,  15  West 
51st  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


FARM 
PRODUCTS 


you  can  depend  on 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


New  Method  of  Reducing  Spoilage  in  Silage 
This  test  silo  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  been  covered  with  the  new  plastic  cap, 
and  the  plastic  sealing  tube  is  being  filled  with  water.  No  additional  sealing 

device  is  necessary. 

A  New  Type  Silage  Cap 


Under  ordinary  conditions  on 
American  farms,  perhaps  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  forages  that  grow 
in  the  field  ever  get  fed.  Complete 
utilization  of  forages  is  desirable.  A 
90  per  cent  recovery  of  forages  har¬ 
vested  for  barn  use  is  about  top  limit 
by  present  methods  and  that  is  with 
perfectly  made  silage. 

For  many  years  farmers  have  been 
seeking  a  practical  method  to  reduce 
the  spoilage  in  the  top  layers  of  silage. 
The  most  commonly  used,  method  has 
been  the  placing  of  layers  of  heavy, 
wet  vegetable  matter  at  the  top  of 
silos  and  then  tramping  it  until  as 
much  of  the  air  as  possible  has  been 
expelled.  This,  of  course,  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  manual  labor 
and  still  does  not  effectively  prevent 
spoilage. 

About  15  years  ago,  when  I  began 
to  study  silages  in  Minnesota,  I 
learned  first  hand  of  the  time,  the 
effort  and  the  feed  that  were  often 
wasted  by  spoilage  in  silos.  More  re¬ 
cently,  while  studying  the  same 
subject  in  Ohio,  I  decided  to  contact 
a  large  commercial  company  about 
solving  the  problem  of  closing  the  top 
of  a  silo  with  a  cover  that  would  fit 
any  shape  and  any  kind  of  wall,  and 
that  would  slide  down  as  the  silage 
settles.  I  pointed  out  what  is 
familiar  to  all  farmers  who  use 
silages,  that  when  you  keep  air  from 
fresh  or  moist  green  forages,  piled 
into  a  silo  of  any  size  or  shape,  they 
make  silages,  by  their  own  self- 
preservation.  After  several  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  concern’s  technical 
staff,  we  decided  to  try  a  modified 
play  pond  to  cover  the  topfill,  contact 
the  silo  wall  and  keep  out  all  the 
air  (a  play  pond  is  a  small  portable 
swimming  pool  designed  originally 
for  backyard  use). 

Our  first  tests  on  eight-foot  dura¬ 
bility  silos  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  were  so  success¬ 
ful  that  in  the  1947  corn-filling  sea¬ 
son  we  arranged  for  a  number  of 
tests  on  pairs  of  silos;  one  silo  cov¬ 
ered,  and  the  other  one  left  the  way 
the  cooperating  farmer  treated  his 
silofill.  With  few  exceptions,  results 
from  these  tests  were  so  satisfactory 
that  we  decided  to  continue  our  re¬ 
search  program.  We  agreed  that  the 
water-filled  cover  was  a  good  basic 
idea,  but  required  too  much  material 
and  too  much  water. 

In  the  Spring  of  1948,  we  worked 
out  a  new  silage  cap  in  two  pieces — 
a  circular  plastic  sheet  that  covered 
the  silo  from  wall  to  wall,  and  a  large 
plastic  tube  which  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  blanket  and  which,  when 
filled  with  water,  held  it  securely  in 
place.  This  new  silage  cap  worked  so 
well  on  its  first  trial  that  its  “off¬ 
spring”  are  like  it  in  all  ways  except 
one.  During  the  1948-1949  season, 
the  first  season  we  used  the  two- 
piece  silage  cap,  the  sealing  tube  was 
filled  through  a  small  valve.  We  found 
it  difficult  to  siphon  out  the  water 
and  tried  a  larger  opening.  Still  the 
water  did  not  come  out  easily.  For 
three  succeeding  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  we  discussed  ways  and  means 


of  filling  the  tube  with  water  and 
emptying  it.  Finally,  one  of  us  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  use  a  longer  tube  and 
leave  both  ends  of  the  tube  open, 
so  they  could  be  tied  or  laid  on  the 
crown  with  a  board  on  the  ends  to 
keep  them  in  place.  This  proved  to 
be  the  solution  to  our  'problem  for  we 
found  we  could  empty  the  tube  just 
as  easily  as  we  could  fill  it. 

The  sealing  tube  is  now  made  four 
to  six  feet  longer  than  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  silo.  We  specify  that 
the  ends  be  tied  or  lapped  at  least 
five  feet  from  either  side  of  the  silage 
doors;  then  the  sagging  of  the  tube 
at  the  doorway  will  not  let  out  water 
and  spoil  the  seal.  Once  the  ring  of 
contact  between  the  silo  and  cap  is 
broken,  air  gets  in  behind  the  cap 
and  may  cause  considerable  spoilage. 
The  results  of  our  experimental 
work  with  the  silage  cap  have  been 
most  favorable  when  it  was  installed 
properly.  It  has  proved  itself  beyond 
a  doubt,  wherever  skillfully  used. 
Most  of  that  skill  already  is  possessed 
by  farmers  who  have  made  silage. 
Precaution  must  be  taken  however, 
to  see  that  the  silo  is  filled  evenly  or 
there  will  be  uneven  settling  which 
can  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cap.  Equally  important,  the  top-fill 
must  be  firm  and  properly  shaped  to 
get  the  best  results. 

The  silage  cap,  like  everything 
else,  will  work  best  when  used  under 
the  right  conditions.  The  work  you 
must  do  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
cap  should  be  done  anyway.  There¬ 
fore  this  piece  of  equipment  is  a 
reason  for  careful  silo  filling,  and  its 
good  work  is  a  double  reward  for 
that  care.  You  get  good  silage  in 
better  condition  throughout  than 
you  might  otherwise,  and  you  escape 
the  costs  and  losses  of  top  spoilage. 

If  you  plan  to  put  a  silage  cap  on 
your  silo,  it  would  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  meet  the  following  re¬ 
quirements: 

1.  Silo  must  not  contain  any  sharp 
objects.  Nails,  protruding  nailheads, 
door  corners,  inside  braces  or  cleats 
will  catch  the  sheet  and  tube  and 
tear  it  or  stop  its  downward  move¬ 
ment. 

2.  Silo  must  be  reasonably  smooth. 
Rough  concrete  walls  will  admit  air 
between  the  cap  and  the  silo.  Mold 
will  develop  under  the  tube  if  the 
wall  is  too  rough. 

3.  Caulk  the  silo  doors  to  make 
them  air-tight. 

4.  Use  the  best  crops  obtainable 
for  your  silage.  Silage  will  be  no 
better  than  the  crops  put  into  the 
silo.  Corn  is  best  when  denting,  or 
even  earlier  if  the  leaves  are  firing 
badly  on  light  soils.  Meadow  crops 
must  go  into  silos  before  they  reach 
full  bloom,  soybeans  before  the  first 
leaves  turn,  Sudan  grass  when  the 
seeds  are  hard. 

5.  Distribute  crops  evenly.  Keep  a 
man  at  the  top  of  the  silo  to  build 
the  pile  into  a  series  of  dishings  high 
at  the  walls,  then  central  cones,  re¬ 
peated  as  far  up  as  possible.  For  the 
last  three  doors  of  fill,  have  your  man 
place  the  crops  uniformly  over  the 
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surface  and  tramp  them  to  get  even 
topfill  without  hard  or  soft  spots. 

6.  When  using  over-age  or  dry 
crops,  save  the  youngest  and  wettest 
for  the  last  of  the  topfill.  Just  be¬ 
fore  placing  the  silage  cap,  after 
thorough  tramping,  prepare  a  steep- 
walled  trench  at  the  silo  wall,  tramp- 
its  V-bottom  with  one  foot,  while 
firming  the  side  with  the  other.  Make 
the  trench  no  more  than  10  inches 
wide  or  10  inches  deep. 

7.  Cover  the  topfill  with  the  plastic 
sheet,  then  place  the  tube  in  trench 
around  the  outer  edge.  While  filling 
the  tube  with  water,  stretch  the  cover 
tightly  over  the  surface  of  the  topfill 
by  lifting  the  sheet  and  tube  as  you 


bend  over  it  with  one  foot  on  sheet, 
and  other  foot  in  bottom  of  trench. 
Work  around  silo  two  times. 

8.  After  installing  the  cap,  inspect 
its  settling  and  contact  with  silo  wall 
and  adjust  if  it  should  get  out  of 
shape.  After  the  first  10  days,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  cap  more  than  once  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

9.  If  owls  nest  in  the  barn  or  silos, 
protect  cap  from  their  sharp  claws 
with  straw  or  shavings.  To  prevent 
possible  damage  by  rats  and  mice, 
close  off  silo  roof  from  barn  if  both 
have  common  roof. 

Charles  F.  Rogers 


Countryman's  Journal 

Covered  wooden  bridges  are  part 
of  America’s  heritage.  Year  by  year 
the  number  lessens  as  modern  struc¬ 
tures  of  steel  and  cement  replace  the 
work  of  patient,  skilled  craftsmen  of 
long  ago.  Time  was  when  a  nation 
was  young  and  pioneers  with  dreams 
of  new  homes  kept  pushing  the 
frontier  westward  that  certain-  men 
in  various  regions  acquired  repu¬ 
tations  as  builders  of  covered  bridges. 
No  one  knows  for  certain  why  the 
old-timers  put  a  structure  over  the 
bridges.  Probably  most  authorities 
agree  that  bridges  were  covered  to 
protect  the  under  -  construction 
against  the  ravages  of  the  weather. 

But  there  are  other  opinions.  One 
minority  group  that  compensates  for 
its  size  by  its  vehemence  insists  that 
in  early  days  farmers  were  sure  their 
horses  would  be  afraid  to  cross  above 
running  water  on  an  open  wooden 
platform;  hence  the  bridge  builders 
agreed  to  put  a  covering  over  the 
planks.  And  then,  of  course,  one  al¬ 
ways  finds  a  few  puckish  souls  who 
straightfacedly  insist  that  covered 
bridges  were  simply  a  scheme  to  pro¬ 
mote  romance.  When  a  fellow  took 
his  best  girl  buggy  riding,  the  dim 
seclusion  of  a  bridge  was  a  logical 
place  to  stop.  Perhaps  a  goodly 
number  of  girls  have  said,  “Yes”  to 
life’s  most  important  question  in  the 
shadowed  quietness  of  the  weathered 
landmarks. 

When  a  frontier  ceased  to  be  a 
frontier  and  became  a  settled  farm¬ 
ing  community,  many  of  the  first 
covered  bridges  were  owned  by  in¬ 
dividuals  who  collected  tolls  from  the 
travellers.  As  time  went  on,  the  toll 
bridges  were  bought  by  towns  and 
the  new  ones  built  were  constructed 
of  public  tax  funds.  Over  the  en¬ 
trance  at  each  end  was  frequently  a 
sign,  “Walk  or  Pay  a  Fine  of  Two 
Dollars.”  In  those  days  $2.00  was  real 
money  instead  of  a  mere  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  monetary  system.  The 
sides  and  ends  of  the  bridge  were 
plastered  with  blatant  signs  of 
Patent  Medicines,  Chewing  Tobacco, 
and  Horse  Liniments.  Usually  there 
were  big  flaring  circus  posters  with 
marvelously  tingling  strings  of 
adjectives  that  a  lad  read  and  reread 
as  he  collected  his  funds  for  the  big 
events. 

But  to  a  young  young  man  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  old 
covered  bridge  was  much  more  than 
a  utilitarian  device  for  farm  teams 
and  oxen  to  cross  a  stream.  It  was 
good  fun  to  crawl  along  the  overhead 
timbers  beneath  the  roof  and  explore 
the  nests  of  mud  daubers  and 
phoebes.  If  it  was  an  open-sided 
bridge,  a  lad  much  preferred  to 
hitch  his  two-quart  lard  pail  lunch 
bucket  to  his  belt  or  suspenders, 
and  work  his  way  hand  over  hand 


along  the  outside;  no  point  in  going 
easily  through  a  bridge  if  one  could 
spend  15  minutes  clambering  along 
the  outside.  A  favorite  spot  to  ex¬ 
plore  was  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
abutment  stones  were  moist,  slimy 
and  slippery  with  close-growing  dark- 
green  moss.  In  the  cool  dimness  be¬ 
neath  the  bridge  was  likely  a  pool 
where  a  famous  trout  lived.  Through 
the  years  the  legend  had  built  up 
but  no  one  seemed  to  catch  the 
grand-daddy  of  all  fish.  But  there 
were  always  minnows  to  be  seen  and 
small  trout.  A  fellow  could  hunt  for 
fresh  water  mussels,  and  hope  for  a 
pearl. 

The  old  weather-stained  bridges 
are  gradually  disappearing.  They 
have  served  their  purpose  well. 
Some  will  remain  for  years  to  come — 
memorials  to  the  craftsmanship  of 
honest  builders  of  yesteryear. 

Massachusetts  H.  S.  Pearson 


Trees  on  the  Lot  Line 

Great  annoyance  or  damage  is 
often  suffered  by  landowners  from 
trees  either  on  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  neighbors,  or 
just  over  the  dividing  line.  Leaves 
and  litter  fall  and  clutter  things  up, 
or  roots  invade  and  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  grass,  grains,  or  vege¬ 
tables,  or  the  growth  on  one’s  own 
side  is  prevented  by  dense  shade. 

If  the  tree’s  base  is  wholly  on 
your  neighbor’s  land,  he  owns  the 
whole  tree.  You  cannot  cut  it  down 
or  compel  him  to  do  it.  You  can  sue 
him  for  any  damage  caused  by  the 
portion  of  the  branches  which  over¬ 
hang  your  land,  or  by  the  roots  in¬ 
vading  it,  and  you  can  clip  and  cut 
them  on  your  side.  If  he  permits  the 
tree  to  become  rotten  so  that  it  blows 
over  on  your  premises,  you  can  com¬ 
pel  him  to  pay  the  actual  damage 
you  sustain.  You  are  legally  entitled 
to  cut  off  branches  overhanging  your 
premises,  and  roots  invading  it, 
whether  your  neighbor  likes  it  or 
not. 

If  the  tree  is  on  the  boundary  line, 
each  owns  an  indivisible  half,  and 
neither  has  a  right  to  destroy  it  with¬ 
out  the  other’s  consent.  If  it  happens 
to  be  a  fruit  tree,  each  owns  half  of 
the  fruit. 

In  one  case  a  lot  owner  sued  to 
compel  his  neighbor  to  cut  down  a 
tree  near  the  line  that  had  branches 
overhanging  the  lot,  and  roots  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil.  The  court  denied  his 
plea,  ruling  that  his  legal  remedy 
was  to  cut  the  branches  and  roots 
himself  back  to  his  property  line. 

In  another  case  a  farmer  picked 
and  used  apples  overhanging  his  land 
from  a  neighbor’s  trees,  and  the 
court  rendered  a  judgment  against 
him  in  favor  of  the  neighbor  for  the 
value  of  the  apples  he  picked. 

R.  D.  B. 


Photo:  John  W.  Hoffman,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

There  are  usually  plenty  of  trout  under  this  covered  bridge  that  spans 
•  Hickory  Creek  in  Snyder  County ,  Pa. 
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BRAND  NEW! 
Vew  Idea 

No.  175  Elevator 
Extra  sturdiness  for  your 
heaviest  handling  jobs. 
Safely  and  speedily  han¬ 
dles  bales,  crates,  ear 
corn,  small  grains,  etc. 
Body  and  closed  return 
trough  of  galvanized 
iron.  Performs  efficiently 
at  speeds  of  100  to  140 
R.P.M.  Available  in 
lengths  from  26  to 
over  50  feet  — 
and  with  choice 
of  drives. 
Many  other 
special 
features. 


Run  your  eyes  over  the  trimly  rugged  construction 
of  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  —  stem  to  stern  and  top 
to  bottom.  Test  the  solid  strength  of  its  well  bal¬ 
anced,  free -rolling  running  gear.  Try  to  budge  that 
stoutly  anchored  bed  of  fine,  specially  treated  pine. 
Get  the  feel  of  its  handy,  smooth- working  controls. 
Note  that  every  part  is  extra-sturdy,  easy  to  get 
at,  snugly  fitted.  You’ll  agree  that  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  looks  good  for  longer,  lowest-cost  service. 

And  you’ll  find  that  a  NEW  IDEA  more  than  lives 
up  to  its  looks!  Compare  load  capacity,  thoroughness 
of  shredding,  width  and  uniformity  of  spreading. 
Watch  it  being  hitched  in  a  jiffy,  loaded  high  in  a 
hurry  .  .  .  wheeled  onto  the  field  with  a  heavier 
pay  load  of  manure  .  .  .  moving  right  along  over 
roughest  ground  with  never  a  sign  of  drag.  Ask 
long-time  owners  for  figures  on  upkeep.  Then, 
you’ll  hardly  settle  for  less  than  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  offers.  And  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  offers 
a  model  to  meet  your  exact  needs.  See  him  soon. 
Mail  coupon  today! 
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Transplanters 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

iooo 

Tomato  . 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

Cabbage  . 

.95 

2.75 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

Pepper  . 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Egg  Plant . 

.  .45 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  .... 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussels 

Sprouts. 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Lettuce  and  Beet 

Plants. .. 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Catalogue  on  Bequest 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO., 
GASPORT.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000  1000 

postage  poatmre  postage  P.O.B 
pro  paid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell’ 


Cabbaga  . 

$1.00 

$2.25 

$3.50  $2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

1.25 

3.75 

6.00  5.00 

Brussels  Sprout  . . 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75  3.50 

Broccoli  . 

1 . 10 

3.00 

4.25  3.00 

Collard  . 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50  2.50 

Celery  . 

1.10 

3.50 

4.65  3.75 

All  Plants  Carefully 

Packed 

In 

Live  Moss. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

GOOD 

DELIVERY. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

OF  SEEDS 

&  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
159  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 
BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium , 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack, all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S. ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  maior  farming  areas 
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When  a  farmer 
needs  a  friend! 

Old  mother  nature  and  old  man 
economy  are  "fair  weather”  friends. 
That’s  why  smart  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  plant  their  savings  in  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds.  For  they  make  the  good 
times  pay  for  the  bad. 

You  see,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  in 
ten  short  years,  pay  you  $100  for 
every  $75  you  invest.  You’ll  have 
the  money  to  build  a  new  barn,  or 
buy  a  tractor,  or  get  new  furniture 
— even  when  times  are  tough. 

With  your  money  in  safe,  sure 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  the  education 
of  your  children  is  as  good  as  paid 
for,  too.  And  you  can  set  your 
sights  on  that  long  vacation — even 
complete  retirement. 


<0» 


°y°s.  SAVINGS 


For  the  donation  of  their  time,  effort  and 
space,  the  U.  S.  Treasury  thanks  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  and 
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TWE/MTY  FIVE  YEARS 
O/N  TFiE  P.F.D. 

by  Roben-f  Quinn 


I  remember  when  I  first  heard  of 
an  examination  for  Rural  Mail 
Carrier  which  was  to  be  held  in  our 
city.  That  was  in  1924  and  I  had  just 
left  college  where  I  had  been  study¬ 
ing  to  be  an  artist.  I  had  to  leave 
that  work  because  of  eye  trouble  and 
thought  that  an  outdoor  job  would 
be  best.  My  father  had  been  an  R.F.D. 
carrier  for  several  years,  having 
started  shortly  after  the  service  was 
inaugurated  in  1896.  I  was  delighted 
in  the  early  Fall  to  learn  that  I  had 
received  the  highest  mark  and  had 
received  the  appointment.  It  was  a 
cold  December  day  when  my  job 
started.  Although  I  had  gone  around 
a  few  times  with  a  substitute,  I  must 
admit  that  on  that  first  day  I  came 
to  a  crossroads  and  was  lost.  Luckily 
a  brother  carrier  came  along  and 
pointed  out  the  way. 

The  first  winter  was  a  tough  one. 
In  those  days  the  heaters  in  the  cars 
did  everything  but  heat;  and  the 
snow  filled  the  roads  in  high  drifts. 
There  would  be  days,  sometimes 
weeks,  when  certain  roads  had  to  be 
skipped  altogether.  The  snow  re¬ 
moval  equipment  generally  consisted 
of  a  team  of  horses  pulling  a  sleigh 
on  which  boards  were  fastened  to 
push  the  snow  back.  This  made  two 
tracks  which  a  Model  T  could  ne¬ 
gotiate  but  where  a  new  car  wouldn’t 
get  very  far.  Fortunately,  the  patrons 
were  friendly  and  I  well  remember 
the  corned  beef  and  cabbage  or  hot 
soup  or  stew  dinners  they  would  in¬ 
sist  I  enjoy  with  them.  The  dinners 
were  generally  topped  off  with  a 
generous  chunk  of  apple  or  pumpkin 
pie. 

There  were  those  who  would  wait 
until  the  R.F.D.  man  went  by,  then 
they’d  get  out  their  car,  for  they  knew 
the  road  was  open.  And,  being  open 
in  those  days  meant  that  a  car  could 
move  on  them. 

I  can  remember  what  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  longest  day  on  my  route 
when  I  became  stuck  in  a  snow¬ 
bank  at  twelve  noon  and  got  out  of 
there  at  eight  o’clock  at  night.  That 
day  I  put  the  bag  over  my  shoulder 
and,  by  following  the  tops  of  fence 
posts  which  were  all  that  were  show¬ 
ing,  I  managed  to  get  to  the  State 
road.  There  I  hitched  a  ride  to  the 
city  and  then  to  the  barn  where  the 
road  gang  kept  their  equipment.  I 
rode  on  the  snowplow  and,  as  the 
snow  was  too  deep  to  get  back  up  the 
hill  near  my  car,  we  had  to  go  about 
10  miles  around  to  reach  it.  The  plow 
struggled  ahead  but  after  a  while  the 
driver  had  to  hike  to  the  nearest  farm 
house  and  call  for  help.  After  another 
hour  a  truck  and  10  men  came  along 
and,  with  the  men  shovelling  ahead, 
we  managed  to  make  the  State  road 
about  a  mile  away  in  a  little  less  than 
three  hours.  My  wife  was  certainly 
glad  to  see  me. 

Which  leads  me  to  write  that  wives 
of  R.  F.  D.  carriers  are  real  unsung 
heroes.  They  never  know,  especially 
in  the  winter,  when  we  are  likely 
to  get  home.  Dinner  may  be  any¬ 
where  from  one  in  the  afternoon  to 
six  or  later  at  night.  There  were 
times  when  I  would  have  to  cut 
through  fences  with  my  pliers  and 
drive  in  the  field.  One  stretch  on 
“Crow  Hill”  had  a  field  that  was  al¬ 
ways  clear  while  the  road  was  al¬ 
ways  plugged  with  snow.  Late  one 
winter  I  drove  a  horse  and,  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  a  dip  in  the  road,  I  saw  that 
the  snow  had  melted  and  flooded  the 
road.  The  cutter  actually  floated 
across  this  stretch.  The  water  was 
half  way  up  the  horse.  One  other 
horse  I  drove  took  off  from  in  front 
of  the  Post  Office  and,  with  me  and 
the  mail  in  the  cutter,  he  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  back  to  his  barn.  He  and 
the  cutter  made  the  last  curve,  but 
the  mail  and  your  truly  were  not 
so  lucky.  We  landed  in  a  soft  snow¬ 
bank. 

With  the  modern  snow  removing 
equipment  the  winters  aren’t  quite  as 
bad  as  far  as  driving  goes  with  re¬ 
spect  to  snow  but  the  icy  storms 


still  make  things  interesting.  A  few 
years  back,  starting  down  a  tough 
hill  with  an  S-curve,  I  had  the  car 
in  low  gear  and  went  as  slow  as 
possible,  but  the  wheels  must  have 
hit  a  pebble  because  the  first  thing  I 
knew  the  car  was  turning  around.  It 
made  three  complete  turns  but 
righted  itself  and  I  made  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  I  was  so  scared  my  legs 
were  weak.  At  another  time  I  went 
down  a  hill  backwards  and  even 
made  it  around  a  corner. 

On  some  of  the  back  roads  through 
a  forest  preserve  I  occasionally  see 
deer,  red  foxes,  pheasants,  partridge 
and  other  wild  life.  One  cold  winter’s 
day  I  found  a  pheasant  huddled  near 
a  clump  of  bushes.  The  snow  was 
very  deep  and  he  was  half  frozen.  I 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  the 
nearest  farmhouse.  The  farmer  kept 
him  in  a  box  in  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove  all  Winter  and  released  him  in 
the  Spring. 

A  Rural  Carrier  does  several 
things  that  cannot  be  called  in  the 
line  of  duty;  some  are  pleasant,  some 
are  not.  I  rounded  a  turn  one  day 
just  as  another  car  came  up.  The 
farmhouse  just  off  the  road  was  on 
fire.  There  was  no  water  with  which 
to  fight  it,  so,  as  the  fire  was  still 
but  at  one  end,  we  broke  in  the  door 
and,  dashing  up  and  down  stairs,  we 
took  out  all  the  furniture  we  could 
carry.  We  actually  got  the  kitchen 
stove  out  with  a  fire  burning  in  it. 

At  one  time  there  were  two  elderly 
ladies  on  the  route  who  would  have 
the  flag  on  the  box  up  each  day  as 
a  signal  for  me  to  go  in  and  adjust 
the  crystal  on  their  little  radio  set. 
I  never  did  have  to  deliver  a  baby, 
but  a  fellow  R.  F.  D.  man  from  an 
adjoining  county  had  that  dubious 
honor  one  morning.  I  was  called  in  to 
help  a  lady  whose  husband  had 
fallen  headfirst  down  the  cellar 
stairs,  and  on  another  occasion  had 
the  unpleasant  task  of  discovering  a 
patron  hanging  out  in  his  cow  barn. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  patrons  on 
an  R.  F.  D.  route.  Most  of  them  are 
human  and  understand  that  all  of  us 
make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while.  But 
a  few  complain  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat.  I  drove  up  to  one  house  during 
the  last  war  when  some  of  the  checks 
from  the  government  had  to  be 
handed  personally  to  the  addressee.  I 
blew  the  horn  several  times  and 
heard  the  dog  inside  the  house  bark 
but  no  one  appeared.  I  left  a  slip  in 
the  mail  box  stating  I  had  the  check 
and  drove  on.  When  I  reached  the 
office,  I  found  that  the  patron  was 
complaining  to  a  clerk  that  I  hadn’t 
left  his  check.  I  explained  that  no 
one  was  home,  but  he  said,  “The  dog 
was  home.”  I  said,  “I  couldn’t  give 
it  to  the  dog.” 


Christmas  is  a  happy  time  though 
a  tough  one  -  for  every  one  in  the 
Postal  Service.  I  get  a  big  kick  out 
of  all  the  mail  order  packages  that 
I  know  are  for  the  children  on  the 
route.  And  more  than  once  I  have  had 
to  leave  a  sled  or  pair  of  skis  next 
door  because  the  children  were  home. 
The  fellows  in  our  office  throw  the 
letters  addressed  to  Santa  Claus  on 
my  desk  and,  if  I  can  learn  which 
child  wrote  the  lettter,  I  leave  it  at 
their  house  so  their  parents  will 
know  what  they  want  for  Christmas. 
Several  of  the  patrons  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Rural  Carrier  at 
Christmas  by  leaving  gifts  in  the  mail 
box  for  him.  I  have  received  handker¬ 
chiefs,  neckties  (very  loud),  candy, 
gloves,  tobacco,  cigarettes  cookies, 
money  and  numerous  other  things. 

I  have  found  quite  a  variety  of 
objects  in  mail  boxes  besides  mail. 
They  rang§  from  bunches  of  flowers 
left  by  admiring  children  to  a  snap¬ 
ping  turtle.  How  the  last  object  was 
put  in  the  box  I’ll  never  know,  but 
I  could  have  lost  a  finger.  One  day 
I  found  a  small  black  kitten  which 
I  took  home  to  my  three  children. 
Loaves  of  bread,  cookies  and  cakes  are 
left  by  the  bakers  contrary  to  postal 
regulations.  In  fact  we  are  instructed 
to  bring  in  everything  we  find  in  the 
mail  boxes.  If  carried  out,  some  days 
I  would  look  more  like  a  baker  than 
an  R.  F.  D.  Carrier.  One  day  as  I 
drove  up,  a  blue  bird  flew  out  of  a 
mail  box.  As  there  was  no  cover  on 
the  box,  I  could  see  she  had  started 
to  build  a  nest  inside.  With  the 
owner’s  permission  I  left  all  the 
papers  and  other  mail  stuck  between 
the  box  and  its  wooden  support  until 
the  little  birds  had  hatched  and  flew 
away. 

There  is  much  good  natured  kid¬ 
ding  in  the  post  office  and  you  have 
to  learn  to  be  able  to  “take  it.”  But  it 
doesn’t  equal  what  went  on  in  my 
father’s  day.  I  remember  him  telling 
me  that  a  favorite  trick  was  for  a 
clerk  or  city  carrier  to  sneak  out  and 
unhitch  the  horse  from  one  of  the 
Rural  rigs  and  turn  him  around 
hitching  him  up  facing  the  carriage. 
I  have  seen  bricks  placed  under  the 
mail  in  a  carrier’s  bag  so  that  he  had 
that  extra  weight.  Also,  they  would 
strap  the  bag  to  the  leg  of  a  desk 
so  that  it  could  not  be  picked  up.  On 
the  whole  there  is  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  among  all  postal  workers. 
We  all  realize  we  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  are  proud  of  our 
motto  chiseled  in  stone  over  the 
general  post  office  building  in  New 
York  which  reads,  “Neither  rain,  nor 
snow,  nor  sleet,  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds.” 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  a  1910  snapshot  of  the  author ,  his  father  and  brother,  posing  proudly 
in  an  overhauled  Model-T.  Father  Quinn  is  at  the  wheel;  the  author  is  the 

boy  enjoying  the  ice  cream  cone. 
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The  Garden  in  July 


Everywhere  in  the  East  the  garden 
should  be  in  full  production  in  July. 
In  the  northern  part  of  this  area  the 
earliest  vegetables  will  just  be  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  harvested,  while  in  the 
middle  and  southern  section  the  early 
plantings  will  be  finished  and  the 
late  crops  started.  Here  in  southern 
New  England  the  first  early  sweet 
corn  should  be  ready  to  pick  shortly 
after  July  4,  with  tomatoes  ripening 
toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  space  where  the  spinach,  peas, 
onions,  early  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  early  sweet  corn  were  grown 
can  be  prepared  for  late  crops  of 
celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  summer 
squash,  cucumbers  and  late  sweet 
corn.  If  the  ground  is  free  from  weeds 
and  the  soil  is  mellow,  as  it  should 
be  with  plenty  of  organic  matter,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  the  old 
plants  or  cut  them  at  the  ground  with 
a  sharp  hoe.  This  refuse  plant  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  removed  and  used 
for  mulching  between  the  rows  of 
late  crops  such  as  corn  and  tomatoes, 
berry  bushes  or  added  to  the  compost 
pile.  If  there  is  a  rank  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds,  the  best  practice 
is  to  turn  the  soil  over  if  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  or  water  can  be 
added.  If  this  is  done  in  dry  weather, 
the  plants  do  not  grow  easily. 

As  soon  as  the  strawberries  have 
finished  bearing,  if  the  patch  is  worth 
carrying  over  another  year,  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  to  a  narrow  row 
leaving  the  strongest  plants  in  a 


A  well  grown  spinach  plant  should 
fill  a  half-bushel  basket.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  was  grown  in  the 
1949  garden  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  in 
southern  Connecticut.  Dr.  Jones  is 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Garden  Editor. 

single  row  spaced  about  six  inches 
apart.  The  old  plants  can  be  cut  out 
with  a  sharp  hoe  and  left  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  with  the  mulching 
material  where  it  will  quickly  disin¬ 
tegrate  and  add  organic  matter  to 
the  soil.  A  light  application  of  poul¬ 
try  manure  and  a  5-10-5  fertilizer 
will  help  the  new  runner  plants  to 
form.  If  the  weather  is  dry  at  this 
time,  a  good  watering  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Many  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries,  especially  Mid¬ 
land,  suffer  badly  in  dry  weather. 

Weeds  in  the  Garden 

By  July  all  plants  should  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  enough  growth  to  shade 
the  ground  so  that  weed  control 
should  be  somewhat  less  work  than 
earlier  in  the  season.  Frequent  shal¬ 
low  stirring  of  the  bare  spaces  is 
needed  to  keep  weeds  from  becoming 
established.  Remember  that  weeds  are 
easily  discouraged  when  they  are 
quite  small.  After  that,  it  is  the 
gardener  that  is  easily  discouraged, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
humid. 

Transplanting  celery,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  successfully  during  mid¬ 
summer  requires  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  plant.  Select  a  still,  cool, 
cloudy  day  for  this  job  if  possible. 
Dig  the  plants  in  large  clumps  and 
soak  the  soil  away  from  the  roots  in 
a  tub  of  water.  This  will  prevent 
breaking  of  the  roots.  Open  a  hole 
large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  with¬ 
out  crowding,  and  add  water  to  the 
hole  before  placing  the  plants  in  it. 
Fill  with  loose,  moist  soil. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  become  es¬ 
tablished,  they  should  have  additional 
fertilization.  Other  crops  that  are  not 
growing  satisfactorily  should  have  a 
side  dressing  of  poultry  manure  and 
5-10-5  fertilizer — not  on  the  leaves  or 
near  the  stems,  so  as  to  prevent 
burning. 

The  Early  Harvest 

Sweet  corn,  peas,  summer  squash, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli  and 
other  vegetables  are  much  better  in 


quality  when  picked  fresh  from  the 
garden.  They  are  better  picked  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  bright  sunny  day 
rather  than  in  the  early  morning  or 
on  a  cloudy  day.  Plants  manufacture 
sugar  and  other  materials  during 
sunshine.  Sugar  is  converted  to 
starch  during  the  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  flowers  usually  keep  in 
better  condition  when  picked  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning. 

Tomatoes  should  be  left  on  the 
vines  until  thoroughly  ripe.  If  the 
ground  is  not  needed  for  other  crops, 
early  potatoes  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  after  the  vines  die,  to  be  dug 
as  used.  They  usually  keep  better  in 
the  ground  than  elsewhere  in  mid¬ 
summer  if  not  eaten  by  mice  and 
wireworms. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  are 
ready  to  pick  as  soon  as  they  are 
fully  colored,  but  blackberries  are 
not  ripe  until  they  are  soft.  They 
should  remain  on  the  bushes  for 
about  a  week  after  they  have  turned 
black.  Blueberries  also  improve  in 
sweetness  and  flavor  after  they  are 
fully  colored,  and  can  be  left  on  the 
bushes  for  several  weeks.  They  are 
also  easier  to  pick  when  all  the 
berries  m  a  cluster  are  ripe.  Birds 
will  do  much  damage  in  small  berry 
patches.  Covering  with  netting  is  the 
only  sure  preventive.  Bird  scares, 
such  as  bright  aluminum  strips  that 
flash  and  crackle  in  the  slightest 
breeze,  fur  tails,  toy  snakes  will  help 
for  a  few  days  but  birds  soon  learn 
that  they  are  harmless.  Birds  are  a 
real  help  in  keeping  down  insects 
and  the  gardener  should  not  be¬ 
grudge  them  a  little  pay;  although 
one  does  resent  their  taking  the  en¬ 
tire  crop. 

Bug  Protection 

Tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  both 
subject  to  damage  by  early  and  late 
blight.  Bordeaux  or  neutral  copper 
compounds  are  effective  and  are  best 
applied  as  a  spray.  Dusting  will  do 
some  good.  Tomatoes  are  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  leaf  and  fruit  spot  and  de¬ 
foliation  diseases.  Applications  of 
Zerlate  will 'help  but  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  defoliation  especially  if  the 
plants  have  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
on  poorly  fertilized  soil.  Zerlate  can¬ 
not  be  mixed  with  other  materials 
and  must  be  applied  separately.  The 
recommended  practice  is  to  apply 
Zerlate  and  copper,  in  alternate 
treatments  one  week  to  10  days  apart. 
Add  rotenone  if  aphids  or  other  in¬ 
sects  are  present. 

The  same  insects  that  are  trouble¬ 
some  in  June  will  continue  into  July 
in  most  areas;  bean  beetles,  asparagus 
beetle,  squash  vine  borer,  corn  borer 
and  corn  ear  worm.  Japanese  beetles 
appear  about  the  first  of  July  in  the 
New  York  City  area;  and  they  can 
be  very  destructive.  The  rotenone, 
pyrethrum,  nicotine  mixture  will 
drive  them  away  but  applications 
must  be  repeated  frequently.  DDT  is 
more  effective  where  it  can  be  used 
safely.  Where  grapes  and  blue¬ 
berries  must  be  protected  from  the 
birds,  netting  can  be  put  over  these 
plants  as  soon  as  the  beetles  appear 
and  will  serve  to  protect  from  both. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Corn  Cultivation 

Improper  cultivation  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  the  loss  of  a  good  many 
bushels  of  corn.  Although  it  is  true 
that  2,4-D  is  doing  a  good  job  of  con¬ 
trolling  weeds,  the  chemical  weed 
killer  has  not  yet  entirely  replaced 
the  cultivator.  The  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  suggests’  at  least  one  cultivation 
to  produce  the  most  corn  possible. 
Early  cultivations  can  be  fairly  deep 
if  loosening  the  soil  seems  to  be 
necessary.  But,  after  the  corn  is  up 
six  inches,  be  careful  not  to  cut  off 
the  growing  roots,  because  such  root 
pruning  will  reduce  yields,  especial¬ 
ly  in  dry  weather. 

Spear-point  shovels  do  a  better  job 
of  controlling  weeds  than  the  old 
type  straight  narrow  shovels.  When 
there  are  not  many  large  stones  in 
the  corn  ground,  wing,  duck-foot  or 
sweep  shovels  do  an  excellent  job  of 
cutting  off  large  weeds  just  below 
the  ground  surface  without  going 
deep  enough  to  disturb  corn  roots. 
Use  hall-sweeps  next  to  the  row.  Do 
not  keep  on  cultivating  after  the  corn 
is  three  feet  high;  by  that  time  the 
ground  is  well  shaded  and  weeds 
are  no  longer  a  problem.  Cutting 
roots  at  that  stage  is  almost  sure  to 
show  up  in  lost  bushels  at  harvest 
time. 


BIGGEST 


mOUIER  VALUE 
VOU'UE  EVER  SEER! 


MODEL  E 

SICKLE  BAR  MOWER 


Cushion-rubber 

tires 


ALL  THESE  USES 

Mows  farm  lawns. 
Harvest  small  crops. 
Clears  electric  fence 
lines  of  high  grass. 
Shears  brush 
shrubs,  thickets.  Cuts 
grass,  weeds  and 
brushwood  on  ceme¬ 
tery,  golf  course,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  institu¬ 
tional  grounds. 


ESTABLISHED  183 9 


Write  for  information  today! 

i - - - 

I  James  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 

|  Rochester  8,  New  York 

I  Please  send  complete  details  on  the 

|  Sickle  Bar  Mower. 

I 

I  Name . 

I 


Street. 


I  City . Zone . State . 


noui 
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REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  A-4 
38  Zenith  Drive,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Send  $4.25  (includes  mailing) 

Money  Ordert.')  Check  (..)  C.O.D.  (..) 

My  size  is  . 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . . . 

Town  . State  . . 


FAIR  PLUS  POSTAGE 

Made  from  genuine  army  russet  double  tanned  upper 
leather — not  cheap  split  leather  imitations.  These 
long-wearing  work  shoes  are  surplus  from  the  stock 
of  one  of  New  England’s  leading  shoe  manufacturers 
and  normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Heavy  composition  out  sole  plus  heavy  oak  leather 
middle  sole  are  nailed  and  stitched  to  the  upper  for 
maximum  wear.  Extra  heavy  inner  sole. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


A  revolutionary 
interior  coating  for 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS.  It’s 
the  greatest  single 
improvement  in  Silo 
construction! 


Afore  durable 

Less  absorbent 

Free  from  cracks 
and  chipping 


Write  for  details  today 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobieskill,  New  York 


ONLY 

$398 


GRAIN 

LEATHER 

SHOES 

Army 
Garrison 
Type 


NICHOLS 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 


A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  '’Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection” 

A  Tour  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monobydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 


FRFF!  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  —  Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes” 


Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wail  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  ill. 


SENSATIONAL  NEW 

PUMP 

only  $6.50 

POSTPAID.  If  Cash 
With  Order. 

Drain  cellars,  cesspools., 
wash  tubs.  A  hundred 
uses  around  farm  or  country  place.  No  special 
attachments  to  buy.  Use  any  garden  hose.  Use  % 
to  %  h.p.  1750  r.p.m. — assures  long  life.  Will 
not  clog.  Order  pump  TODAY. 

MARLBORO  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  N,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GRElAT  SOIl-BUILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mas*. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


from  seed  from  shade,  wind-i 
break,  erosion  control.  Sow! 
this  fall.  Free  planting] 
guide,  prices.  Write  — 

W00DL0T  SEED  CO. 
Norway  16,  Michigan  | 


Model  50C  CROSS  CONVEYOR 
UN/T  MAKES  N  OR  6 
MOW  1 A// A/D  ROW* 

EAS/LY  ADJUSTABLE  TO 

VARYING  ccmd/t/ons 


Model  50C  BASE  C/A//T 
MAKES  2  ROW 
IA//A/PROW 


Contact  Leroy  plow  cou 

LsROY,  N.Y.  -  OK  WRITE, 

COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


Are  You  a  Bean  Grower? 

then  you  need  the 

Stine*  BEAN  WINDR0WER 


/T  FORMS  AN  UNBELIEVABLY  CLEAN  W/NDROW  PLACES  BEAMS 
HKtHAND  DRY,  W/TH ROOTS  DOWN,  SAFE  FROAA  ROLL/N&  B  Y 
W/ND,  AND  FREE  OF  D/RTAND  STONES .  RRACT/CALLY 
LL/M  /NATES  D/SCOLORAT!  ON  AND  DOCKAGE.  G/VES  YOU 
A  BIGGER  CROP  OF  DRY  ED/ BLE  BEAMS,  &REEM  L/NlAS, 
AND  OTHER  CROPS  S /Ml EARLY  HANDLED,  77/AN  EVER 
BEFORE.  AN  ADDED  ADVANTA  GE  -  TH/S  CLEA  N,  UN  ROPED 
W/NDROW  SAVES  WEAR  AND  TEAR  ON  YOUR  COMB/ ME . 


Summertime  With  the  Bees 

We  hear  a  lot  about  how  to  handle 
bees  in  the  Spring,  or  in  the  Fall, 
but  rarely  do  we  hear  very  much 
about  how  to  handle  them  in  the 
summertime. 

In  the  Spring,  you  have  to  aim 
your  efforts  at  building  colonies  to 
store  strength,  and  then  keeping  them 
from  swarming,  so  that  a  big  popu¬ 
lation  of  bees  is  ready  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  In  the  Fall,  you  have  to  see 
that  there  are  enough  young  active 
bees  to  carry  the  colony  through  the 
Winter,  with  a  good  queen  and 
plentiful  stores.  During  the  hot  days 
of  Summer,  there  are  also  a  lot  of 
things  to  do,  but  what  you  do  de¬ 
pends  a  lot  upon  where  you  are. 

Management  of  bees  during  the 
summer  months  is  governed  by  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  your  location. 
Take,  as  an  example,  my  own  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  north  fork  of  Long 
Island.  My  bees  gather  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  honey,  principally  from 
black  locust,  assorted  wild  flowers 
and  what  clover  there  may  be  in  the 
small  scattered  pastures  and  hay 
fields.  Land  is  expensive  and  the 
crops  grown  are  not  nectar  yielding. 
I  have  a  good  buildup  in  the  Spring 
from  fruit  bloom,  dandelion,  maple 
and  huckleberry.  A  slow  but  fairly 
constant  flow  keeps  up  until  about 
the  first  of  August.  Then,  for  about 
two  weeks,  there  is  nothing  and  I 
have  my  problems  with  robbers  and 
ugly  bees. 

Smartweed  grows  in  potato  fields 
after  the  spuds  are  dug  or  hilled  up 
for  ground  storage;  there  is  also 
quite  a  flow  from  goldenrod  and 
aster.  This  combination  yields  a 
honey  that  is  somewhat  dark,  with 
a  neutral  taste  that  is  not  too  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  asters  come  last,  and  I  have 
seen  bees  working  them  as  late  as  the 
first  of  November. 

I  extract  honey  about  the  first  of 
August.  This  has  a  couple  of  advan¬ 
tages.  It  gives  me  a  month  or  a 
month  and  a  half  to  offer  new  native 
honey  to  my  customers,  and  it  is 
generally  gone  before  the  end  of 
September.  It  is  light  and  mild,  sel¬ 
dom  granulates  and  has  a  most 
pleasing  taste.  After  I  take  this  early 
honey  from  the  bees,  they  are  mad 
at  the  world  in  general.  They  have 
been  stirred  up,  nothing  is  coming  in, 
and  it  would  take  a  brave  man  in  a 
suit  of  armor  to  do  anything  with 
them,  even  if  it  did  some  good.  Since 
any  work  would  be  fruitless,  I  just 
leave  them  to  their  own  pleasures, 
after  making  sure  that  no  colonies 
are  so  weak  that  they  could  not  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  robbers. 

If  robbing  should  start,  I  reduce 
the  entrance  a  bit  and  keep  my 
fingers  crossed  that  they  do  not 
smother.  Some  beekeepers  put  a 
weak  colony  being  robbed  in  a  dark 
cellar  for  a  couple  of  days.  That  is 
good,  if  you  have  the  dark  cellar,  and 
can  keep  bees  in  it.  Another  way  is 
to  reduce  the  entrance  with  wet 
grass.  Perhaps  I  should  make  a  con¬ 
fession  here.  Generally  when  I  find 
that  robbing  is  going  on,  it  is  too  late 
to  do  much  about  it.  The  best  remedy 
I  have  found  is  to  unite  weak 
colonies  before  it  starts. 

New  York  E.  D.  Wirth 


A  Niche  for  Sedums 

If  you  are  looking  for  something 
to  do  with  those  dry,  sun-baked 
spots  that  would  not  respond  to  your 
efforts  last  year,  why  not  plant  them 
with  sedums?  These  attractive  little 
plants  thrive  on  hot  sunlight,  and 
will  flourish  with  little  attention. 
They  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
colors  and  sizes — just  the  thing  to 
sandwich  into  that  niche  by  the  steps; 
to  let  drape,  crisp  and  green,  over  a 
sun-baked  wall;  grow  in  a  rock 
crevice;  form  an  emerald  border 
along  your  building  foundation;  fill 
in  the  bare  places  in  your  rock 
garden  or  windowbox;  or  monopolize 
your  pet  flower  pot. 

Plant  them  either  from  seed  or 
transplant  your  favorite  hothouse  va¬ 
rieties  to  the  desired  spots.  If  you 
have  a  step  slope  with  a  tendency  to 
slide,  you  can  stop  it  from  washing 
away  further  by  means  of  the  fast¬ 
growing  kinds  of  sedums.  Spanish 
Stonecrop  is  excellent  for  this.  It  lays 
down  a  silver  filagree  of  leaves  and 
stems  which  hold  the  bank  intact. 
Give  it  a  start  by  laying  three  or  four 
poles  crossways  with  an  even  space 
between.  Fasten  them  securely  with 
stakes  or  stones;  then  bury  your 
sedum  stems  about  an  inch  deep, 
back  of  the  poles.  The  plants  will 
take  care  of  the  rest.  Here  it  is  ad¬ 
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visable  to  transplant  the  tiny  green¬ 
house  sedums  instead  of  sowing  seed. 

Ewers,  another  variety,  thrusts  up 
rosy  heads  of  bloom  in  August,  and 
the  leaves  are  as  crisp  as  mint  all 
summer  long.  This  is  very  attractive 
for  steps  or  raw  edges  of  concrete  or 
stone.  Siebold  is  the  most  colorful  of 
the  sedums,  with  delicate  silver- 
plated  coral-edged  leaves'  that  turn 
to  smoky  purple  in  the  Fall.  The 
tallest  and  probably  best  known  va¬ 
riety  is  Showy  Stonecrop,  with  its 
clusters  of  showy  blooms;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  filler-up  for  borders  and 
blank  spots  where  jonquils  or  tulips 
once  grew. 

Sedums  are  easily  rooted  if  the 
stems  are  buried  in  gritty  soil.  Some 
kinds  will  spring  from  a  single  leaf 
pressed  against  the  soil.  In  spots 
where  the  soil  is  slow  to  dry  after 
rains  or  after  the  snow  leaves,  each 
plant  should  have  a  collar  of  stone 
chips  in  the  Fall. 

From  the  vast  variety  of  sedums, 
one  has  only  to  make  a  choice  as  to 
which  to  devote  to  that  dry  needy 
niche.  But  you  better  watch  out. 
Sedums  are  out  to  gather  friends 
and,  if  you  get  one,  you  will  want 
a  dozen.  Before  you  know  it,  you’ll 
end  up  with  a  collection  of  a  dozen. 
Do  you  have  a  dozen  niches? 

D.  E.  Stebbins 


Weed  Killers  for  Gladioli 

I  raise  quite  a  lot  of  gladioli  and 
my  big  trouble  is  with  grass  and 
weeds.  What  can  I  use  that  will  kill 
the  grass  and  weeds  yet  not  hurt  the 
glads?  A  great  many  people  would 
like  to  know  the  answer  to  this. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  m. 

There  are  several  types  of  weed 
killers  that  can  be  used  successfully 
with  gladiolus.  This  material  should 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spray 
directed  on  the  ground  while  the 
weeds  are  quite  small,  taking  care  if 
possible  to  keep  the  material  off  the 
gladiolus  plants.  Weed  killers  con¬ 
taining  2,4-D  can  be  used  on  gladiolus 
plants  grown  for  the  corms  for 
propagating  purposes,  but  such  ma¬ 
terials  should  not  be  used  on  plants 
grown  for  the  flowers,  since  there 
may  be  some  distortion  of  the 
flowers.  For  flowering  plants,  either 
Cyanamid  or  Stoddard’s  Solvent  is 
usually  used. 


Treating  Squash  Vine  Borer 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the 
squash  vine  borer,  especially  its  con¬ 
trol  and  the  time  to  start.  r.  r.  r. 

The  squash  vine  borer  is  the  larva 
of  the  clear  winged  moth  that  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  stems  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
July.  The  young  larvae  can  be  killed 
before  they  enter  the  stalks  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  rotenone,  cryolite  or  lead 
arsenate.  Rotenone  is  the  safest  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  in  the  garden  where  it 
may  drift  on  other  plants.  If  the 
borers  have  entered  the  stems,  they 
can  be  cut  out  by  slitting  the  stem 
and  removing  the  borers.  Since  this 
is  a  rather  difficult  procedure,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  prevent 
the  insects  from  entering  the  plants. 
Usually  four  applications  a  week 
apart  beginning  the  first  of  July  are 
effective. 


Ants  Spread  Aphis 

Last  year  I  had  aphis  on  the  roots 
of  the  carrots.  I  have  been  planting 
carrots  for  60  years  but  never  saw 
aphis  on  them  before.  The  carrots 
did  not  grow  well  but  were  very 
small.  Do  you  know  of  a  remedy? 

s.  B. 

Aphis  on  carrots  are  very  common 
and  may  be  controlled  by  dusting  or 
spraying  with  nicotine  or  pyrethrum, 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  material 
should  be  applied  when  the  plants 
are  small  and  before  the  aphis  go 
down  on  to  the  roots.  It  is  well  to 
put  out  ant  poison  early  in  the  season 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
ants  which  spread  the  aphis.  Dusting 
the  walks  and  surrounding  areas 
with  chlordane  is  also  very  effective 
in  reducing  the  ant  population. 

D.  F.  J. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

The  United  Milk  Producers  8-point 
program  for  the  regulation  of  out- 
of-State  milk  which  has  been  on  the 
fire  for  the  past  two  years  was  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  General  Manager, 
Thomas  L.  Lawrence,  as  adopted  by 
Governor  Driscoll,  and  ordered  by 
him  to  be  put  in  effect.  Among  other 
things  the  program  requires  the 
labeling  of  all  milk  sold  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption  to  indicate  whether  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  Jersey  or  out-of-State. 
It  further  requires  that  out-of-State 
plants  with  New  Jersey  fluid  milk 
health  permits  shall  not  take  on  pro¬ 
ducers  until  the  producers’  farms 
have  been  inspected  by  a  New  Jersey 
health  inspector.  Milk  coming  into 
the  State  shall  bear  shipping  tag  and 
bill  of  lading  which  shall  specify  the 
classification  of  the  milk  in  transit. 
Companies  that  have  plants  located 
in  New  Jersey  that  have  fluid  milk 
permits  from  the  Department  of 
Health  shall  not  have  additional 
plants  outside  the  .State  approved 
until  their  New  Jersey  sales  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream  require  ad¬ 
ditional  sources  of  supply.  Also  New 
Jersey  can  command  50  per  cent  of 
the  milk  of  out-of-State  plants  ap¬ 
proved. 


Wilbur  F.  Rue,  rural  mail  carrier 
from  Allentown,  Mercer  County,  who 
won  the  New  Jersey  State  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest  five  years  ago, 
repeated  that  victory  with  his  entry 
which  was  judged  on  June  14  when 
he  was  declared  winner  over  11  other 
contestants  in  the  1950  judging 
which  took  place  at  the  Flemington 
Auction  Market.  Last  year’s  winner 
Nello  Melini,  Vineland  Farms  Hatch¬ 
ery,  placed  second  in  the  contest. 
Third  place  went  to  Earl  Garrison, 
Bridgeton;  fourth  to  Beacon  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Paterson;  and  fifth  to  Pearl  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Montvale.  Rue’s  winning 
birds  were  White  Cornish-White 
Rock  crosses  which  averaged  4.12 
pounds  live  weight  at  12  weeks  of 
age.  They  dressed  at  3.68  pounds.  The 
second  place  winners  were  Vantress 
crosses  which  led  in  poundage,  scal¬ 
ing  a  live  average  of  4.49  pounds.  The 
third  place  birds  were  White  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  averaging  4.01 
pounds  alive.  The  first  three  entries 
have  been  frozen  and  sent  to  the  re¬ 
gional  contest  that  is  being  held  at 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Cleaning  Septic  Tank 

Please  note  enclosed  circular  ad¬ 
vertising  a  product  for  cleaning  sep¬ 
tic  tanks  by  starting  up  bacterial 
action.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Maryland  J-  n.  h. 

If  you  have  a  septic  tank  system 
that  is  becoming  clogged,  it  prob¬ 
ably  needs  a  cleaning  out  that  can 
best  be  done  by  complete  removal 
of  the  material  through  mechanical 
or  hand  shovel  means.  The  residue 
from  the  bacterial  action  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  material  that  is  indigestible. 
A  certain  amount  of  this  scum  on  top 
of  the  water  in  the  septic  tank  is  an 
aid  to  the  bacterial  action  necessary 
to  make  the  system  work.  However, 
when  this  layer  of  scum  becomes  too 
thick,  it  reduces  the  area  of  the  tank 
in  which  the  bacteria  can  digest  the 
waste  and  the  system  begins  to  dis¬ 
charge  raw,  undigested  material  and 
eventually  clogs  up  entirely. 

If  the  situation  as  described  above 
exists  in  your  system,  (septic  and/or 
cesspool),  I  doubt  if  any  product 
that  promotes  bacterial  action  will 
solve  your  problem. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  treating  out- 
dor  toilets,  then  it  might  very  well 
serve  the  purpose. 


White  Spots  on  Brick 

My  brick  home  has  a  lot  of  white 
spots  on  the  brick.  How  can  I  clean 
the  bricks?  mrs.  j.  k. 

White  spots  on  brickwork,  or 
efflorescence,  is  caused  by  dampness 
getting  into  the  joints  or  behind  the 
bxickwork.  Probably  the  mortar 
joints  need  pointing  up. 

To  remove  the  spots,  scrub  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
muriatic  acid  to  18  or  20  parts  of 
water;  use  a  fiber  brush  to  do  the 
scrubbing.  Do  not  have  the  acid  on 
the  surface  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  before  flushing  off  with  a 
hose  or  buckets  of  clean  water.  Pour 
the  acid  slowly  into  the  water  in 


the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
this  week.  The  national  champion 
will  be  crowned  next  year. 


A  couple  of  Ringoes  farmers  find 
that  strip  cropping  on  the  contour 
and  terracing  help  to  keep  spring 
work  moving  on  a  farm  with  some 
wet  spots,  particularly  during  a 
backward  season  such  as  the  one  we 
have  just  experienced.  Tony 
Schaffernoth  told  visitors  to  his  farm 
who  were  interested  in  a  soil  conser¬ 
vation  program  that,  by  laying  his 
farm  out  in  strips,  he  was  able  to 
select  strips  which  were  ready  to 
plow  ahead  of  others  which  con¬ 
tained  spots  which  were  not  well 
drained.  Formerly  the  poorly  drained 
spots  held  up  the  plowing  of  the  en¬ 
tire  field.  Joseph  Andrews  finds  that 
this  is  true  and  that  the  terraces  also 
carry  off  some  water  which  helped  to 
dry  otherwise  wet  areas.  He  also  re¬ 
ports  that  the  terraces  check  rapid 
run-off  and  therefore  seems  to  help 
the  farm  to  stand  dry  weather  better. 
Both  these  farmers  feel  that  the  soil 
conservation  program  has  improved 
the  operation  of  their  farm. 


Farmers  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Garden  State  are  experiencing 
trouble  with  an  invasion  of  army 
worms.  South  Jersey  reported  it 
first  in  fields  of  barley,  wheat,  and 
rye.  From  the  small  grains  the 
worms  migrated  to  corn.  Hunterdon 
County  experienced  rather  heavy  in¬ 
vasions  to  corn  fields  in  the  Quaker- 
town  area.  In  areas  where  the  worms 
are  migrating  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other  some  measure  of  control  is 
being  obtained  by  plowing  a  deep 
furrow  about  the  field  to  be  protected 
and  sprinkling  poison  bait  in  the 
furrow.  The  Quakertown  corn 
growers  are  trying  DDT  in  their  low- 
gallon  age  weed  sprayers.  Some  of 
the  first  growers  who  have  used  this 
material  report  satisfactory  results. 


The  State  potato  crop  is  expected 
to  be  about  3,000  acres  below  last 
year.  In  1949  the  harvested  acreage 
was  43,000.  More  favorable  growing 
conditions  to  date  indicate  a  yield  of 
about  240  bushels  per  acre,  about  50 
bushels  above  last  year’s  crop  which 
was  affected  by  drought.  If  the  crop 
yields  as  expected,  it  will  make  a 
total  of  9,600,000  bushels,  compared 
with  8,170,000  in  1949.  D.  M.Babbitt 


making  the  solution  to  avoid  spatter¬ 
ing  and  the  hands  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  rubber  gloves  and 
goggles  should  be  worn  to  protect 
one’s  eyes  from  the  spattering  of  the 
scrubbing  operation.  Efflorescence 
will  eventually  disappear  from  the 
washing  of  rain  but  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  process. 


Making  a  Concrete  Floor 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  building  of  a  brick  building 
such  as  a  garage  and  breezeway,  and 
how  to  mix  cement  for  same,  also 
cement  floor?  Can  we  use  broken 
bricks?  They  tell  me  you  must  not 
use  broken  brick  in  cement  floors. 
Is  that  right?  What  proportions  do 
you  use  for  cement  floors?  b.  g. 
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FEATURES  TO  LOOK  FOR 
IN  OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 
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Be  sure  with  * 
SHUR-RANE  Z 


Only  7 

SHUR-RANE  | 
has  all  these  £ 
features  2 

rr» 


1.  Easy-working  Couplers  and  light¬ 
weight,  sturdy  aluminum  pipe  that 
can  be  handled  by  one  man. 

2.  Couplings  that  seal  tightly  under  pressure? 
but  which  automatically  drain  water  from 
lines  when  pump  is  stopped. 

3.  Lines  that  can  be  disconnected  from  the  cen 
ter  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  walk  to 

the  Coupling  and  unhook  a  gadget  before 
uncoupling  pipes. 

4.  Coupler  gaskets  protected  from  damage  at 
all  times  even  when  lines  are  connected. 

5.  Automatically  locking  Couplers  with 
17  degrees  flexibility. 

6.  A.  patented  Foot  to  keep  Sprinklers  and 
Couplings  straight  without  need  of  guy  wires 
or  tripods. 

7.  Virtually  unbreakable  Couplings  due  to 
construction  and  patented  alloy  used. 

8.  Self-flushing  dead  ends 
on  all  lines  to  keep  pipe  free 
from  dirt  and  grass. 

9.  One  end  of  Coupling 
that  is  attached  semi¬ 
permanently  to  pipe  so 
that  Coupling  cannot  fall 
off  when  lines  are  being  moved. 

10.  All  elbows,  dead  ends,  and  fittings 
designed  to  prevent  cocking. 


SHUR-RANE  pioneered  overhead  irrigation .  20  years  of 
engineering  experience  are  built  into  each  installation  * 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  in-  | 
formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems  i 
and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer.  | 
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Models  for 

Every  Acreage,  \j 
Every  Budget  A 

PETZOLD  , 

Authorize* 

90  5th  Ave.  1  Pho 

For  Full  Infor- 
YJ  mation  or  a 
— J  Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 

Ueqplco. 

i  Distributor 
ne  239  .  f||  Owego.N.YT 

PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  taka 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


HOOF  ROT? 


Canker  -thrush 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


GET  CUSTOMERS 
For  Your  Products  The 
EASY  Way  By  Mail.  Re¬ 
vealing  Particulars  Free. 

HOWARD  HOUSE,  Melrose  76-205,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and 
92  WASHINGTON  ST.. 


Samples.  ATWOODS 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  root3,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfflr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 

Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


The  mixture  used  for  concrete 
footings  (to  support  the  walls)  and 
floor  is  composed  of  one  part  cement, 
two  parts  washed  sand  and  four 
parts  stone.  The  stone  size  should 
vary  from  three-quarter  inches  [ 
(stones  that  will  pass  thorugh  a 
three-quarter  inch  mesh  screen)  to 
one  and  one-half  inches.  If  you  pour 
footings  about  eight  inches  by  16 
inches,  you  might  scatter  some  clean, 
large  stones — or  bricks — in  the  con¬ 
crete,  but  not  more  than  one-fourth' 
of  the  total  volume.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  each  large  stone  or  piece 
of  brick  is  well  surounded  by  the 
1-2-4  mix  of  concrete.  However,  in 
pouring  concrete  floors  which  prob¬ 
ably  are  not  over  four  inches  thick, 
no  large  stones  or  pieces  of  brick 
should  be  used.  Mix  with  about  four 
gallons  of  water  per  sack  of  cement. 

To  have  a  smooth,  fine-textured 
surface  for  concrete  floors,  pour  the 
1-2-4  mix  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  tops  of  the  screeds  or  floating 
guides.  Fill  this  half  inch  to  the  tops 
of  the  screeds  with  a  topping  mixture 
of  one  part  cement  and  two  parts 
sand  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a 
plastic  mixture.  Smooth  with  a  steel 
trowel  after  the  topping  has  started 
to  set. 

A  'suitable  mixture  for  brick  mor¬ 
tar  is  one  part  cement,  one  part  hy¬ 
drated  masons  lime  and  five  parts 
washed,  brick  sand.  B.  K.  Sommers 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  you  can  arrange  to  send 
your  renewal  at  this  time  without  waiting  for  a  personal 
invitation  to  do  so.  If  you  just  sign  your  name  and  address 
in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with  a  remittance  of  one 
dollar,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  for  three  years 
from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  im¬ 
mediately,  you  can  send  a  dollar  now  and  your  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  a  full  three  year  period.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N%  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  resDon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


to  support  a  higher  price  to  producers?  Not 
only  does  the  Elmira  hearing  record  disclose 
no  such  testimony,  but  a  few  weeks  later  the 
public  press  reported  many  statements  made 
by  State  officials  at  farm  meetings  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  bad  business  for  farmers  to 
antagonize  their  dealers  by  insisting  on  higher 
surplus  milk  prices.  Is  that  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  “knows  the  farmers’  problems’’? 

If  Mr.  Dewey,  speaking  as  a  farmer,  had 
been  just  as  vocal  at  Elmira  last  February, 
where  it  would  have  had  some  effect,  as  he 
was,  speaking  as  Governor  in  Watertown  last 
month,  where  it  had  no  effect  at  all,  things 
might  not  be  as  they  now  are.  If  in  the  full 
time  allotted  to  him  he  had  cleaned  up  the 
milk  racket  as  effectively  as  he  operated 
against  other  rackets,  his  tenure  as  Governor 
would  have,  in  all  respects,  been  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  mission.  It  was  in  milk  that  he  failed. 


The  Pittsburgh  Milk  Strike 

A  S  we  go  to  press,  the  milk  wagon  drivers 
**  have  been  on  strike  for  two  weeks  in  the 
entire  Pittsburgh  area.  The  union  demands  a 


a  hundred,  a  1,500  pound  bull  in  fair  to  good 
flesh  will  fetch  $330. 

Compared  with  these  beef  quotations,  the 
decline  in  price  for  some  sales  of  dairy  cattle, 
plus  the  continuing  high  price  for  dairy  feeds' 
makes  it  advisable  to  cull  dairy  herds  to  the 
bone.  During  the  past  six  months  there  have 
been  some  few  instances  of  extremely  high 
prices  at  dairy  cattle  sales,  but  these  have  been 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  wealthier  class 
of  breeding  establishments.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  report  of  a  recent  dispersal 
sale  in  Pennsylvania  of  an  outstanding  herd  of 
dairy  cattle  in  which  the  average  was  just 
under  $200,  with  a  good  breeding  bull  going 
to  a  local  butcher  at  the  average  price. 

This  may  well  be  the  straw  in  the  wind  that 
is  blowing  in  the  right  direction.  Low  milk 
prices  will  not  be  remedied  by  adding  more 
cows  to  the  string  and  more  milk  in  the  pail. 
That  is  the  best  way  to  drive  low  prices  even 
lower.  Now,  then,  appears  to  be  the  time  to 
weed  out  your  poor  producers,  sell  them  for 
beef  and,  wherever  possible,  raise  your  own 
replacements. 


Failure  of  a  Mission 

/'■’lOVERNOR  Dewey  is  recognized,  with 
abundant  reason,  as  a  capable,  intelligent 
executive.  He  has  proved  this  beyond  question 
in  the  eight  years  of  his  businesslike  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Albany.  Previously,  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  fearless  racketbuster  and 
he  has  also  shown  that  he  can  exercise  vigor¬ 
ous  leadership. 

It  is  regrettable,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  fine  record  as  Governor,  Mr.  Dewey  has 
proven  himself  so  inept  and  spineless  in  agri¬ 
cultural  matters,  especially  milk.  In  this  field 
he  has  devoted  himself  pretty  much  to  words 
and  unfulfilled  promises,  and  to  destructive 
criticism  of  others,  with  no  positive  program 
of  his  own.  If  ever  a  man  had  opportunities 
galore,  and  the  natural  ability  as  well,  to  do 
some  really  constructive  work  for  his  fellow 
dairymen,  it  was  Mr.  Dewey.  But  he  has 
never  taken  advantage  of  either. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  Governor’s 
apathy  on  the  milk  question  is  his  apparent 
reliance  on  the  wrong  people  for  advice  and 
guidance  in  agricultural  matters.  This  must 
certainly  have  been  the  situation  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Dewey’s  recent  milk  talk  in  Watertown. 
The  author  of  that  speech  had  a  special  axe 
to  grind  with  the  Federal  Milk  Order  and, 
now  that  the  Governor  has  decided  not  to  seek 
a  third  term  in  Albany,  he  could  not  have 
been  such  a  person. 

Tersely  and  forcefully  the  Governor 
pictured  New  York  dairymen  as  victims  of  a 
price  squeeze,  and  charged  Washington  with 
favoring  midwestern  grain  at  the  expense  of 
northeastern  milk.  Up  to  that  point,  he  was 
on  solid  ground.  He  charged  that  if  the  Federal 
Milk  Order  were  fairly  administered,  milk 
prices  would  not  have  dropped  so  sharply,  and 
that  if  his  State  government  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  milk  hearings  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Order,  things  would  now  be  a 
lot  better  for  dairy  farmers. 

As  readers  of  The  RurAl  New-Yorker  are 
well  aware,  we  have  not  been  sparing  in  our 
criticism  of  the  Washington  administration  or 
of  the  Federal  Milk  Order  when  we  thought 
such  criticism  deserved.  Mr.  Dewey,  however, 
is  way  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  says  that 
his  State  officials  are  given  the  brush-off  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  Not  only  is  this  simply 
not  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Dewey’s 
appointees  rarely,  if  ever,  open  their  mouths 
at  any  milk  hearings.  They  are  always  in  at¬ 
tendance,  sitting  at  a  front  table,  and  have  the 
same  right  as  others  to  be  heard  and  argue 
the  producers’  cause.  They  have  never  exer¬ 
cised  that  right  and  Mr.  Dewey’s  own  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  has  never,  since  his 
appointment  in  1943,  even  been  present  at  a 
Federal  Order  milk  hearing. 

Take,  for  example,  the  most  recent  hearing 
in  Elmira  on  Class  III  milk  pricing.  Why  did 
not  the  State  Agriculture  Department  officials 
speak  up  at  that  session  for  a  higher  producer 
price?  If,  as  Mr.  Dewey  says,  “the  State 
government  knows  our  farmers’  problems,” 
why  didn’t  they  state  their  opposition  to  the 
low  farm  price  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
produce  facts  and  figures,  as  they  could  have. 


40-hour  week  for  its  drivers  with  a  guaranteed 
wage  of  $13.50  a  day  plus  commissions.  The 
milk  dealers  have  offered  a  minimum  of  $11.00 
per  day  plus  commissions  and  a  44-hour  week 
this  year,  reduced  to  40  hours  next  year.  The 
dealers  have  offered  to  arbitrate  but  the  union 
has  refused.  The  Federal  Government  offered 
the  services  of  its  mediators  but  the  dealers 
have  refused  to  accept.  And  there  the  matter 
stands,  with  neither  side  willing  to  yield. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  without 
milk,  the  babies  and  infirm  are  being  carried 
along  on  poor  substitutes,  and  the  farmers  are 
being  victimized  by  the  strikers  and  the  deal¬ 
ers— dumping  by  the  strikers  and  manu¬ 
facturing  of  surplus  milk  by  the  dealers  which 
returns  the  lowest  price  to  the  farmer. 

Thus  two  powerful  forces,  and  the  least  im¬ 
portant  in  the  milk  chain,  are  grinding  the  two 
weaker,  yet  most  important,  forces  between 
them.  Both  these  top  groups  have  made  plenty 
of  money  in  the  past  and  both  are  still  doing 
remarkably  well.  Undoubtedly  each  has  rea¬ 
son  to  complain  against  the  other,  but  that 
does  not  justify  the  strike.  Eventually,  there 
will  be  a  settlement  with  both  sides  com¬ 
promising,  but  they  will  continue  to  wield 
their  dominant  grip  over  the  industry.  Just  as 
they  were  disregarded  in  the  strike,  neither 
the  producer  nor  the  consumer,  the  two  really 
important  cogs  in  the  wheel,  will  be  given 
any  consideration  in  the  settlement. 

The  serious  part  of  any  strike  is  the  long 
range  realization  that  nothing  is  really  settled, 
and  that,  as  long  as  the  system  is  preserved, 
there  will  always  be  more  strikes. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  remedy  for  this  in 
the  milk  industry,  and  any  strike  points  it 
out  very  clearly.  The  present  system  of  milk 
distribution  is  old  and  worn  out,  ripe  for  re¬ 
placement.  The  opposition  to  any  change  is 
bound  to  be  violent  because  it  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  big  business  and  big  labor.  But  the 
change  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  inevitable  that 
some  day  in  the  future  there  will  be  farmer- 
owned  plants  in  the  country  supplying  milk 
to  large  central  depots  in  the  cities  which  in 
turn  will  furnish  it  to  stores.  Thus  the  obsolete 
method  of  home  delivery  in  the  city  and  the 
stranglehold  of  dealers  on  milk  supplies  in 
the  country  will  both  disappear.  They  will 
sink  of  their  own  greed. 

Every  milk  strike  etches  out  more  clearly 
the  pattern  of  milk  distribution  on  the  canvas 
of  the  years  to  come.  The  Pittsburgh  strike  is 
no  exception. 


Beef  and  Dairy  Prices 

"^TEVER  before,  since  livestock  markets 
were  established,  has  the  ratio  between 
the  beef  and  dairy  cattle  prices  been  so  favor¬ 
able  for  selling  the  less  desirable  dairy  animals 
to  the  butcher.  For  some  time  past  now,  the 
average  liveweight  price  at  Chicago  for  well 
fleshed  yearling  heifers  has  been  around  $30 
a  hundred.  In  other  words  a  600-800  pound 
heifer  has  a  selling  ^value  of  from  $180  to 
$240.  At  the  same  time,  good  thousand  pound 
cows  have  had  a  beef  value  of  $240,  with  even 
cutter  and  canner  cows  bringing  between  $15 
to  $1S  a  hundred.  At  the  present  price  of  $22 


Toward  the  Elimination  of  Rabies 

HE  development  of  a  new  rabies  vaccine 
for  immunization,  recently  announced, 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  toward  the  elimination  of  this  fatal 
disease  since  the  original  work  done  by 
Pasteur.  The  new  vaccine  has  been  tested 
successfully  on  many  thousands  of  dogs  and 
will  soon  be  made  available  to  veterinarians 
and  health  officials. 

Credit  for  developing  the  vaccine  goes  to 
two  doctors,  Herald  R.  Cox  and  Hilary 
Koprowski,  who  have  produced  this  new 
vaccine  from  a  live  virus,  modified  by  growth 
in  chick  embryos.  The  virus  strain  was  first 
isolated  by  a  Dr.  Harold  N.  Johnson  from  the 
brain  of  a  child  who  died  of  rabies.  Next  he 
maintained  passage  of  the  virus  through  chick 
brains.  Drs.  Cox  and  Koprowski  then  injected 
it  into  chick  embryos. 

About  10.000  dogs  were  vaccinated  in  field 
trials,  none  of  which  suffered  any  reactions 
from  such  vaccinations.  Other  dogs,  in  labora¬ 
tory  tests,  were  immunized  with  the  new 
vaccine,  and  later  “challenged”  with  huge 
doses  of  highly  virulent  rabies  virus.  They 
were  found  to  be  completely  and  solidly 
immune  to  rabies  one  year  following  vaccin¬ 
ation.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  veterin¬ 
arians  will  now  be  able  to  immunize  dogs  by 
a  single  vaccination.  If  dog  owners  fully  co¬ 
operate  with  organized  vaccination  programs, 
rabies  can  now  be  effectively  controlled  and 
may,  in  time,  be  entirely  eliminated. 


What  Farmers  Say 

ADVICE  ON  TWILIGHT  DRIVING 

Now  that  the  days  of  long  twilights  have 
arrived,  I  would  like  to  discuss  something  that  is 
repeatedly  troubling  me.  While  driving  on  the 
highways,  particularly  during  the  Spring, 
Summer  and  Fall  seasons,  there  seems  to  be  a 
certain  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
many,  of  the  primary  function  of  motor  vehicle 
lights,  namely,  to  make  oneself  visible  to  others. 
Too  often  do  we  think  of  our  car  lights  solely  as 
a  means  to  enable  us  to  see  our  own  way  about, 
to  see  the  other  fellow,  the  road,  etc. 

Although  they  are  not  exactly  darkness,  the 
twilight  hours,  just  as  the  dawn,  are  very  danger¬ 
ous  driving  hours.  Of  course  we  can  see  the  road 
and  various  stationary  objects  with  relative  ease, 
but  grave  distortions  occur  in  vision  during  these 
hours  which  we  do  not  readily  recognize,  and 
are  particularly  related  to  dark  objects  in  motion, 
that  may  not  even  be  seen. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  many  accidents  could 
probably  be  prevented  if  we  realized  that  such 
distortions  do  occur  at  these  hours  and  thus  be 
certain  that  we  identify  ourselves  by  turning  on 
our  parking  or  low  lights  early.  We  may  not  have 
any  difficulty  in  seeing,  but  others  may  find  it 
difficult  to  see  us.  We  must  not  forget  that  these 
twilight  and  early  morning  hours  are  the  most 
treacherous  for  vision  and  that  the  best  way  to 
be  safe  and  make  others  safe  is  to  use  our  identi¬ 
fying  lights  at  these  times.  dr.  p.  j.  x. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


I  liked  the  article  on  County  Fairs  in  your  May 
6  issue.  I  would  like  to  see  the  carnival  atmos¬ 
phere  go  and  get  back  to  a  real  old-fashioned  fair. 
But  failing  that,  please ,  could  we  dispense  with 
those  horrible  loud  speakers  which  distort  the 
barker’s  voice  and  make  what  would  be  an  other¬ 
wise  peaceful  day  a  perfect  bedlam?  Those  deaf¬ 
ening  loud  speakers  spoil  all  county  fairs  for  me, 
Connecticut  mrs.  l.  p.  g. 


One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  an¬ 
other,  and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts.”— Psa. 
145:4. 
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House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed  on  a  bill  giving  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  an  ad¬ 
ditional  two  billion  dollars  in  price 
support  loan  authorizations,  and 
CCC  has  ready  announcements  of 
price  support  levels  waiting  only  for 
Congressional  approval  of  the  com¬ 
promise  and  signature  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  A  controversial  amendment 
aimed  at  cutting  imports  of  foods  in 
surplus  domestically  was  the  only 
point  at  issue  in  the  conference  and 
it  was  compromised  in  a  manner  not 
satisfactoty  to  either  side. 

Both  House  and  Senate  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  approve  the  compromise 
with  relative  speed,  and  President 
Truman  is  certain  to  sign.  CCC  will 
then  have  the  funds  to  announce 
support  levels.  The  announcements 
have  been  held  up  due  to  the  fact 
that  CCC  had  remaining  less  than 
half  a  billion  in  uncommitted  funds. 
CCC  officials  reply  “no  comment”  to 
questions  about  whether  they  will 
restore  programs  dropped  entirely  on 
non-mandatory  hogs  and  poultry. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.) 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  commodity  by  com¬ 
modity  studies  of  the  effects  on  the 
price  support  program  of  imports  of 
foreign  foods.  Where  it  was  found 
that  we  were  importing  commodities 
already  in  surplus  supply,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  have  been  directed  to 
take  action  aimed  at  closing  off  im¬ 
ports.  The  State  Department  had  a 
number  of  objections.  They  felt  that 
other  nations  might  retaliate  with 
legislation  restricting  imports  from 
the  United  States,  thus  seriously 
damaging  our  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  They  felt,  also,  that  dividing 
responsibility  for  the  import  situation 
between  State  and  Agriculture  might 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  treaties  and  to  make  the 
treaties  work  after  negotiated. 

There  was  no  opposition  in  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  largely  be¬ 
cause  Senators  who  were  opposed 
happened  also  to  want  very  much 
quick  passage  of  the  CCC  money 
bill.  They  were  confident  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  would 
knock  out  the  amendment.  Their 
confidence  was  only  partially  re¬ 
warded. 

The  amendment  was  retained,  but 
softened.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  no  longer  forced  under 
its  terms  to  take  action  against  im¬ 
ports  of  sui'plus  foods.  Instead,  as  the 
bill  now  stands,  he  is  relegated  to 
an  advfsory  position.  He  can  recom¬ 
mend  reductions  in  farm  imports  or 
increases  in  import  fees  which  would 
have  the  same  effect.  But  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  make  an  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  President  would  have 
the  final  say. 

Neither  side  likes  the  compromise 
any  too  much.  Those  who  favor 
strong  action  against  imports  when 
they  might  interfere-  with  domestic 
markets  or  make  the  price  support 
program  too  costly,  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  the  final  say  and  that  he  be 
directed  by  law  as  to  what  to  do. 
Those  who  opposed  any  action  on 
the  grounds  of  interference  with 
treaties  aimed  at  increasing  our  total 
exports  and  reviving  world  trade 
feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  now  have  a  tremendous  nuisance 
value,  even  though  he  will  have  no 
final  say. 

All  of  which  is  probably  secondary 
to  the  fact  that  CCC  is  now  almost 
sure  of  getting  an  extra  two  billion 
dollars  in  a  short  time. 

$  4:  ^  ^  Hi 

The  National  4-H  Camp  reached 
Washington  in  the  midst  of  a  milk 
strike.  The  delegates,  besides  learn¬ 
ing  about  their  Government  and 
hearing  speeches  which  painted  a 
bright  future  for  agriculture,  also 
missed  the  milk  which  they  take 
pretty  well  for  granted  back  on  the 
harm. 

The  milk  delivery  men  have  been 
on  a  strike  and  this  has  caused  a 
local  milk  famine  co-incidental  with 
a  Congressional  hearing  on  the 
national  milk  situation  and  also  with 
a  debate  on  whether  the  Washington, 


D.  C.,  milk  market  should  be  closed 
to  milk  from  outside  the  immediate 
area. 

Senator  Guy  Gillette  (D.,  Iowa) 
has  been  heading  a  subcommittee 
which  for  over  a  year  has  been 
looking  into  the  difference  between 
prices  paid  by  consumers  and  prices 
received  by  farmers.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  come  up  with  no  con¬ 
clusions  of  any  particular  value  to 
farmers  up  until  now,  but  it  is 
presently  engaged  in  a  re-examin- 
ation  of  the  milk  situation. 

District  of  Columbia  law,  like  that 
of  most  markets,  is  designed  to  keep 
out  milk  from  outside  the  milkshed — 
by  means  of  health  ordinances.  The 
Gillette  subcommittee,  if  it  ever  does 
anything  concrete  about  any  of  the 
commodities  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating,  is  most  likely  to  try  to 
do  away  with  these  ordinances;  the 
idea  being  that  milksheds  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  iron  curtains  holding  out 
milk  and  that,  if  these  iron  curtains 
were  torn  down,  midwestern  farmers 
might  have  greater  markets  for  their 
milk  production. 

In  the  midst  of  Gillette’s  search 
for  an  answer  to  present  prevention 
of  free  commerce  in  milk  between 
producing  and  consuming  areas,  the 
District  of  Columbia  authorities  de¬ 
cided  for  some  reason  to  aim  a  direct 
slap  at  the  Iowan.  They  had  been 
allowing  milk  to  come  into  Washing¬ 
ton  from  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin 
under  a  war  and  postwar  relaxation 
of  the  health  regulations.  This  was 
because  the  swollen  Washington 
population  could  no  longer  be  served 
by  surrounding  dairy  farmers.  But 
the  nearby  dairy  farmers,  through 
their  cooperative,  told  the  District 
authorities  late  last  year  that  outside 
milk  could  be  barred  since  nearby 
milk  was  now  sufficient.  So  the  au¬ 
thorities  suddenly  remembered  after 
seven  years  or  so  that'  there  was 
acute  danger  of  disease  if  any  milk 
were  to  be  admitted  to  Washington 
after  the  end  of  this  month  from 
any  farm  not  personally  inspected. 
Gillette’s  subcommittee  counsel,  Paul 
Hadlick,  asked  the  local  authorities 
to  hold  off  for  another  eight  months 
on  re-application  of  the  regulations. 
It  is  expected  that  a  direct  Con¬ 
gressional  request  of  this  nature  will 
prevail,  though  the  local  officials 
seemed  ready  and  even  eager  to  dis¬ 
regard  a  Congressional  inquiry.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  likely  that  outside  milk 
will  continue  to  come  into  Washing¬ 
ton  for  at  least  a  short  while  longer. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  came  the 
milk  strike,  and  more  Congressional 
pressure  for  admission  of  outside  milk. 
Rep.  A.  L.  Miller  (R.,  Nebr.)  a 
practicing  physician  before  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  doubts  that  any¬ 
body’s  health  would  be  damaged, 
and  points  to  the  fact  that  nobody 
got  sick  from  midwestern  milk  in 
the  seven  open  Washington  years,  nor 
in  fact  in  a  good  many  additional 
years  in  the  midwest.  So  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  •  taken  the  steam  from  the 
Gillette  subcommittee  with  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bill  allowing  milk  from 
any  of  the  48  States  to  come  into 
Washington. 

Rep.  Edward  Reese  (R.,  Kans.) 
joined  the  list  of  legislators  protest¬ 
ing  the  local  ban  on  milk.  So  did 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
who  pointed  out  that  local  residents 
average  only  half  a  pint  a  day  and 
actually  drink  more  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  than  milk.  He  felt  that  it  was 
because  milk  prices  are  so  high  in 
this  city  and  that  prices  might  drop 
more  in  line  with  those  in  other 
sections  of  the  nation  if  the  monopoly 
were  broken.  . 

The  question  of  health  does  not 
enter  into  the  pictui'e.  At  issue  is 
whether  the  local  farmers  will  have 
their  market  protected  or  whether 
the  midwestern  legislators  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  opening  up  one  additional 
market  for  their  own  dairy  farmers. 
It  is  also  felt  that  what  Washington 
does  may  have  some  influence  on 
what  is  done  in  other  milk  markets. 
The  aim  of  Gillette,  for  instance,  has 
always  been  to  get  Iowa  milk  into 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  that 
presumably  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
interested  legislators  from  the  other 
midwestern  States.  Harry  Lando 
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OHTMO  AND  ISOTOX.  TM'S  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY ...  dairymen  and  farmers  are 
talking  about  results  with  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray!  Many  claim  ISOTOX 
gives  the  best  fly  control  ever.  Ask  your  ORTHO  Dealer  or  ORTHO 
Fieldman  and  he  will  explain  why  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  gives 
you  the  most  economical  fly  protection.  Or  write  today  for  free 
illustrated  folder  on  low-cost  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray. 


NO  FLIES  ALL  SEASON 
AFTER  SPRAYING 

with  ISOTOX! 


Meet  Leo  (left)  and  Ray  Jorgensen, 
who  farm  about  280  acres,  milk 
40  Holstein s,  have  70  feeder  pigs 
and  raise  collies  (cow  dogs). 


ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  containing  lindane  is 
available  as  a  ivettable  powder  or  liquid  emulsion. 
Use  ivettable  powder  at  rate  of  10  lb.  to  100  gal. 
water.  Use  liquid  at  comparable  low  dosage. 
Roughly,  1  lb.  powder  or  l  qt.  liquid  makes 
enough  spray  for  one  application  in  average  barn. 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  is  packed  in  convenient 
small  and  large  sizes.  It  is  also  available  as  a  dust. 


Here’s  Edward  Lichter,  who 
farms  r}0  acres,  milks 
27  head  of  Holsteins  and 
has  52  head,  with  heifers. 


GOT  A  GOOD 
KILL  WITH 

ISOTOX! 


The  James  Conway  &  Son  farm  has 
160  acres  and  20  head  of  Holsteins. 
This  is  Arthur  James  Conway. 


Contains  USDA-approved  LINDANE 
...another  ORTHO  first! 


Also  controls  mange,  lice,  ticks  and  many  other  pests. 
Write  to  nearest  address  below  for  free  illustrated  folder. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  CORP. 


LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

174  Railroad  Ave.,  Phone  6871 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY, 
150  Bayway,  Phone  2-2279 


Offices  throughout  U.  S.  A. 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Here’s  Crescent  Beauty  Lady  Gloria,  All- 
American  Three- Year -Old  Heifer  of  1949.  She’s 
also  First  Prize,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at 
the  National  Cattle  Congress,  first  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Dairy 
Exposition,  first  in  open  class  and  Wisconsin 
Champion  Cow  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Grand  Champion  and  first  for  Best  Uddered 
Cow  at  Waukesha  Dairy  Show — all  in  1949. 

Crescent  Beauty  Holsteins 
Protected  Against 

Hidden  Hunger* 

Crescent  Beauty  Farm,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  is 
the  home  of  Allen  Hetts’  famous  Crescent 
Beauty  Holsteins,  well  known  for  their  excel¬ 
lence — particularly  Crescent  Beauty  Lady 
Gloria. 

Mr.  Hetts,  owner  of  the  Farm,  has  been  feed¬ 
ing  MinRaltone  regularly  for  more  than  three 
years.  "My  entire  herd  is  fed  MinRaltone," 
says  Mr.  Hetts.  “We  premix  it,  to  protect  them 
from  mineral  deficiencies  and  to  help  maintain 
peak  condition  and  reproduction.  Our  results 
have  been  consistently  good.” 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one 
breed,  it  will  do  for  all.  Follow  the 
lead  bf  successful  stockmen — feed  Min¬ 
Raltone  regularly,  year  round.  Min¬ 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hun¬ 
ger*  because  it  contains  11  essential 
mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.  —  Forsyth,  6a. 


*  HIDDEN  HUNGER -Lack  of  essential  mineral 
elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 
rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 

HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


Here’s  What 

STERLING  BLUSALT 


It  Sure  Pays  to 
Feed  Farm  Animals 

SALT  PLUS! 


Say  Farmers  Everywhere 


Gives  Them! 

SALT...  the  most  important 
mineral  of  them  all. 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted 
growth  of  animals. 

IODINE.. .regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  improves  lactation. 
IRON. ..essential  for  healthy  red 
blood. ..helps  prevent  anemia. 
COPPER... essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 


ZINC  .  .  .  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


fceo  STERLING  J 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Scranton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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st”kborodra«vp  Breeding  Superior  Livestock 

S  for£  It  pays  well  to  ini 

various  inheri!  By  R.  W.  Duck 

tance  factors  and  breeding  nroer 

characteristics  associated  with  each  some  animals  are  not  registered,  even  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  d21 
particular  breed  or  race.  In  view  of  though  they  are  eligible  for  regis-  considerable  variation  will  existin’ 
this  proven  genetic  fact  it  is  un-  tration.  Such  individuals  are  also  its  accomplishment— the  daughters  nf 
fortunate  that  the  individuals  com-  classed  as  grades  for  sale  and  pro-  a  good  old  cow  may  meet  with  a 
posing  the  breeds  of  livestock  are  duction  records  as  they  are  not  dent  or  disease  and  thus  not  be  affi'p 
commonly  referred  to  as  “purebreds.”  eligible  to  sales  where  only  registered  to  perpetuate  the  female  lin  f 
Such  a  designation  often  creates  an  animals  are  sold;  nor  can  they  par-  descent,  or  several  of  her  dau°htpr! 
impression  in  the  mind  of  beginners  ticipate  in  official  breed  record  tests  may  be  sold  at  an  early  age  Prolifi 
and  the  misinformed  that  these  ani-  sponsored  by  their  breed  association.  ness  js  another  heritable  '  h  °  fC~ 
mals  are  pure  for  desired  factors  of  However,  sow  testing  as  well  as  dairy  which  is  most  desirable  but  it  alsowfll 
inheritance,  and  that  they  will  with-  herd  improvement  records  can  be  Varv  greatlv  TTnwPwp-r  in  oni+zT  % 
out  fail  transmit  and  continuously  attained  by  grade  animals,  in  those  variations,  it  pays  to’ select  and S oh* 

perpetuate  a  superior  quality  and  States  where  they  are  sponsored  and  tain  hrppHinc  _ IL  od~ 

performance  for  both  form  and  func-  supervised  by  the  State’s  agricultural  ij«c  stnin^Rpmvrie 

tion  to  their  offspring.  college.  .  t "whS 

Registered  Animals  thf 'comparatKf merts  of  grade  a°nd  nSth“  waS  ver?  Prolific,  will. 

In  order  to  understand  this  propo-  registered  animals.  It  is  true  that  in  are^uf  of5  Mws^ha^toJwed  ‘and 
sition  more  clearly,  we  should  first  certain  cases  some  grade  animals  raised  large  litters  ana 

get  in  mind  that  a  so-called  breed  have  made  better  records  than  some 

of  livestock  is  composed  of  a  group  registered  animals  right  on  the  same  ..  e  .m9.  cominon  cause  of  vari¬ 
ations  m  livestock  for  both  form  and 
function  is  due  to  environmental 
factors.  Fecundity,  number  of  off¬ 
spring,  and  their  weight  and  health 
at  various  stages  of  development  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  such  environ¬ 
mental  influences  as  feed,  care,  cli¬ 
mate  and  management.  Therefore,  it 
is  only  when  these  possible  influenc¬ 
ing  things  are  kept  at  or  near  a  con¬ 
stant  optimum  that  the  true  worth  of 
livestock  can  be  ascertained.  No  real 
progress  can  be  made  on  a  construc¬ 
tive  breeding  program  unless  these 
environmental  factors  are  either  con¬ 
trolled  or  properly  calculated  and 
discounted  in  selective  breeding 
work.  It  is  obvious  that  milk  and 
butterfat  production  comparisons  be- 
The  most  common  cause  of  variations  in  livestock  for  both  form  and  tween  daughters  and  dams  have  no 
function  is  due  to  environmental  factors.  However,  on  well  managed  farms,  reaf  significance  unless  the  individ- 
such  as  this  450  acre  dairy  farm  owned  by  George  Zimmerman  near  uals^  involved_  are  fed,  housed  and 
Canandaigua  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  the  Holsteins  have  the  best  of 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  their  real  worth  and  inherent  ability. 


of  more  or  less  related  animals,  hav-  farm.  This  goes  back  to  our  original 
ing  generally  similar  characteristics,  consideration  that  not  all  registered 


handled  on  a  fairly  comparable  basis; 
differences  in  ages  must  also  be  al¬ 
lowed  for.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
enough  to  use  figures  alone  when 


comparing  records;  in  addition  all  the 
and  which  are  recorded  in  special  animals  are  superior  individuals,  and  possible  influencing  factors  governing 
publications  by  a  recognized  asso-  it  emphasizes  the  importance  and  them  must  likewise  be  studied  and 
ciation  of  officials  and  members,  for  value  of  official  production  records,  correctly  evaluated.  The  dairy  cattle 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  per-  However,  no  matter  on  what  basis  breed  associations  have  worked  out 
petuating  the  breed.  The  point  is  such  comparisons  are  made,  we  must  production  differentials  by  age,  based 
that,  while  the  individuals  so  re-  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  good  on  averages  obtained  from  ’  many 
corded  have  in  general  similar  record  made  by  the  grade  animal  is  thousands  of  cases,  but  for  accurate 
characteristics,  both  external  and  in-  usually  due  to  the  registered  blood  individual  comparisons  it  is  neces- 
ternal,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  which  it  is  carrying. 


are  pure  for  uniform  transmitting 
ability;  in  fact,  none  of  them  are 
However,  by  numerous  generations 


Variations  in  Livestock 
All  living  things  are  subject  to 


of  careful  selection  for  superior  type  variations,  both  for  form  and  func- 
and  production  many  of  these  regis- 


sary  to  study  each  case  separately  for 
the  factors  of  feed,  care  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Acquired  Characters 

__ _  _ _ _  _ _  __  _ _  tion;  these  variations  operate  more  The  controversy  about  the  possi- 

tered  animals,  especially  those  which  naturally  and  constantly  when  they  bility  of  acquired  characters  being 
have  made  high  official  production  are.  not  influenced  or  controlled  by  transmitted  apparently  will  never 
records,  will  usually  transmit  to  their  artificial  means.  As  an  illustration,  die.  This  question  has  been  argued 
progeny  this  proven  ability  in  vary—  ^Fiy  species  of  animals,  if  unmolested  for  centuries,  and  continues  to  be  re— 
ing  degrees.  Therefore,  instead  of  and  left  to  themselves,  will  in  a  few  opened  from  time  to  time.  In  order 
using  the  misleading  name  of  pure—  generations  be  descended  from  the  to  consider  the  matter  fairly,  we 
bred  it  "would  be  more  correct  to  longest  lived,  hardiest,  and  most  pro—  should  get  in  mind  the  meaning  of 
designate  such  individuals  as  being  lihc  strains  in  their  assemblage,  an  acquired  character.  In  this  regard 
registered  animals  and  to  stipulate  Under  ordinary  farm  conditions  the  it  is  well  to  note  that  there  are  two 
also  the  extent  to  which  such  re-  factor  of  longevity,  accompanied  with  general  kinds  of  acquired  characters, 
cordinCTs  have  been  made.  continued  useful  production,  is  sel-  viz.,  achieved  and  thrust.  An  achieved 

All  &the  leading  breeds  of  dairy  dom  given  the  consideration  it  merits,  character  is  one  which  has  been  ac- 
cattle  now  use  such  a  system  of  per-  The  dairy  breed  associations  have  for  quired  by  feeding,  training,  housing 
formance  recordings  These  Advanced  some  time  past  been  stressing  the  or  some  external  influence.  A  thrust 
Registry  (A.  R.)  cattle  are  listed  ac-  importance  and  practical  economic  (Continued  on  Page  534) 

cording  to  their  production  tests 
based  on  age  and  calving  records,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  their 
records  were  made.  Most  of  the  hog 
associations  likewise  now  give  record 
of  performance  designations,  when 
properly  entered  breeding  animals 
have  attained  a  certain  specified 
merit  for  production  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  sheep  associations 
also  either  have  started,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  planning  on,  record  of  per¬ 
formance  programs.  All  such  methods 
of  progeny  and  performance  testing 
are  most  desirable,  because  they  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  animals  and 
the  returns  made  from  them.  Testing 
work  improves  the  breed  doing  it, 
because  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
select  and  intensify  the  blood  lines 
of  the  families  and  individuals  which 
have  been  proven  to  be  the  most 
efficient.  When  purchasing  registered 
animals  it  is  therefore  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  check  the  performance 
records  involved,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  registration  papers  are  all 
in  proper  order;  this  should  be  done 
before  the  animal  is  bought. 


Grade  Animals 


An  animal  is  designated  as  being 

a  “grade”  when  either  its  sire  or  dam  Longevity  is  another  desirable  factor  which  is  transmitted  in  dairy  cattle. 
is  registered  in  a  recognized  breed  This  high  producing,  useful  Guernsey  cow  is  a  great-great-great  grand- 
association.  It  often  happens  that  mother  in  the  herd  of  J.  Reid  Gow,  Appleton,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
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Photo:  Wayne  A.  Ward,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Winners  at  Dairyland  Festival  in  New  York’s  North  Country 
Frederick  Phelps,  13,  Black  River,  shown  in  center,  was  Grand  Champion 
in  the  1950  Dairyland  Festival  Milking  Contest  held  in  Watertown  last 
month.  He  milked  18.9  lbs.  in  three  minutes,  in  the  12-15  age  group.  Robert 
Phinney,  17,  Pearl  St.  Road,  at  left,  milked  15.4  lbs.  winning  first  in  the 
15-19  age  group.  Martha  Norton,  10,  Antwerp,  shown  at  the  right,  milked 
12.2  lbs.  in  three  minutes  winning  first  in  the  9-12  age  group. 


Protect  Livestock  from 


Lightning 

Many  a  farm  animal  can  be  saved 
from  destruction  by  lightning  with 
just  a  few  simple  precautions.  The 
toll  of  animals  standing  near  fences 
can  be  reduced,  for  example,  simply 
by  grounding  the  fence  at  about  200- 
foot  intervals.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
to  place  a  No.  12  wire  three  or  four 
feet  into  the  ground  at  a  post  and 
running  it  along  the  post  to  the  top, 
cross-stapling  firmly  to  all  intersect¬ 
ing  fence  wires.  During  Spring,  when 
the  ground  is  soft,  the  wire  usually 
can  be  forced  down  to  the  required 
depth;  or  a  hammer  can  be  used  on 
a  clamp.  In  hard  or  dry  soil  auger 
can  be  used  and  the  wirfe  placed  into 
the  hole  and  tamped  firmly.  Simple 
yet  effective  lightning  arresters  are 
available  for  use  in  connection  with 
electric  line  fences. 

Animals  standing  under  a  tree  can 
be  protected  by  putting  a  lightning 
rod  up  the  tree  trunk  to  the  highest 
point  and  grounding  it  down  to  where 
the  soil  is  permanently  moist.  Trees 
in  the  pasture  offer  shade  and  im¬ 
prove  the  looks  of  the  farm,  but  they 
are  definitely  a  lightning  hazard. 
Such  trees  often  can  be  saved  by 
protecting  them  with  lightning  rods. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  check  all 
grounds  on  lightning  rod  systems  on 
buildings  to  make  sure  they  are  in 
place  and  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
soil.  A  lightning  rod  system  on  build¬ 
ings  is  worse  than  none  at  all  if 
grounds  have  been  destroyed  or 
pulled  loose.  w.  c.  k. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May  1950 
are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  PerQt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 
Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod.. 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op 
Mt.  Joy  Farmer’s  Co-op . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

Grandview  Dairy . 

Cohocton  Creameries 

Arkport  Dairies . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sheffield  Farms . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Dairymen’s  League . 


$4.24  $.0902 


3.95 

.084 

3.62 

.077 

3.61 

.0768 

3.61 

.0768 

3.305 

.0703 

3.305 

.0703 

3.295 

.0701 

3.28 

.0697 

3.28 

.0697 

3.28 

.0697 

3.28 

.0697 

3.28 

.0697 

3.28 

.0697 

3.28 

.0697 

3.27 

.0695 

3.20 

.068 

3.17 

.0674 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York 
$3.28;  Buffalo  $3.46;  Rochester  $3.73. 


male  from  Crissinger  Stock  Farms  of 
Rebuck,  Pa.,  sold  for  $1,125  to  John 
Redmond  of  Rochester.  Reserve 
champion  brought  $485  to  Webster 
Tilton  of  Cooperstown  from  the 
Graymoor  Farms  of  Canaan.  The 
grand  champion  bull,  consigned  by 
the  Birdwood  Farm  of  Charlotteville, 
Va.,  went  for  $750  to  the  Larch 
Meadow  Farm  of  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Reserve  champion,  from  Webster 
Tilton,  was  bought  by  J.  A. 
McKennon  for  $700. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


For  Sale:  SHETLAND  PONY,  YEAR  OLD,  BROWN 
and  WHITE.  HUGH  MCLAUGHLIN. 

1274  SO.  PLYMOUTH  AVE,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


■  GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

BOX  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
Not  Registered  $25.  Registered  $35  each.  Also 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  MALE  PUPPIES  $10  each. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


-CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS- 

Healthy,  Purebred  Pups.  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
PAUL  DETAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 


-AKC  NICE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— 

FEMALES  $20.00;  MALES  $22.50.  C.  O.  D. 
PIETER  POTH,  SR.,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


- - DALMATIANS  - 

2  Males,  I  Female,  3  months  old.  The  Best.  One 
Show  Prospect.  LEWIS  0.  BROWN, 

6  Hooker  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poh.  2202 


REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

high  pedigree  cham¬ 
pion  pups.  Priced  for  Quick  sale 

ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDSL-  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


T~> PREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JC  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  For  Sale 
Born  May  9th  —  $ (2.  NORBERT  R.  PENDERGAST, 
COUNTY  ROAD,  CRESSKILL,  NEW  JERSEY 


Newfoundland-Collie  cross.  No  papers.  I  male  and  I 
female.  Black  with  markings.  Very  alert.  Children’s 
companions.  ROY  LANDIS,  R.  D.  2,  MOHNTON,  PA. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Pedigreed,  $25  up.  Priced  to 
markings  rather  than  sex.  Reg.  BEAUPEG  KENNELS, 
Brookview  Rd.,  Castleton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Albany  773968 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Penna. 


BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  6  mo.,  8  mo. 
Meier  Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkaepsie.N.Y. 


REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Reasonable. 
Kennebec  Valley  Kennels,  Rt.  2,  Augusta,  Maine 


DACHSHUND  PUPS— Black  &  Tan,  A.K.C.  $35.00. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


cni  I  ip  DITDDIEC  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

lULLlL  rUrrllLo  walton,  new  york 


FOR  SALE:  FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


Hereford  Breeders’  Sale 

Buyers  from  five  States  paid  a 
total  of  $26,900  for  45  beef  animals 
at  the  recent  annual  show  and  sale 
of  the  New  York  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Assn,  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca. 

The  top  selling  heifer,  consigned  by 
Oak  Point  Farm  of  North  Rose, 
N.  Y.,  brought  $1,250  from  J.  A. 
McKennon  of  Elmira.  Champion  fe- 


- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS - 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Does  $3.00;  Bucks  $2.00. 

MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 


Flem.  Giants:  5  wks.  $1.50  ea.;  6  wks.  $2;  2  mos.  $5.50 
pr.  From  15-18  lb.  stock.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

GOATS  


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats 
Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO 


Toggenburg  Dairy  Goats 

J.  Hepworth,  Middlebush  Rd.,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

I  FARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


“  Where  Green  Grass  Grows 
— It* s  SHORTHORNS  With- 


out  Question. 
Purebred  Shorthorn  Beef  Cattle 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

FOR  SALE 


WARWICK  MANOR  FARMS 

LITITZ,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDEF 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  SI. 00:  S2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept.  RN5  313  S.  SLOSTOHE  ML,  SPWHSflElfl  4,  MO. 


Sloeker  Steers  For  Yonr  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greeniawn  Farm,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


Five  Bred  Unregistered  Pure  Bred  ANGUS  COWS, 
$300  each.  2  Registered  Yearling  ANGUS  HEIFERS 
and  I  Bull,  $200  each.  Or  all  for  $2,000. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


REG.  ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS,  highest  rated 
families.  Priced  at  $350  to  recover  space  occupied. 
West  Acres  Farms,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  F.  Whitman,  Sr. 


GUERNSEYS 


—GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPROVERS— 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM, 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale  Tarbell  Romulus  Count  Born  Nov.  1, 

IQjq  Grandson  of  Langwater  Romulus  52  AR  daugh- 
K/HJ  ters  and  Foremost  Peacemaker  168  AR  daughters 
Including  2  National  Records.  Dam  made  13905M  665F 
Jr.2  365C  and  is  from  a  great  cow  family.  A 
fine  individual.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


-  FOR  SALE:  TWO  FRESH  COWS  - 

No.  I.  Bom  July  30,  1945  by  son  of  Langwater  Peter 
out  of  daughter  of  Langwater  Valencian.  Fresh  May 
3d.  No.  2.  Bom  July  29,  1943  by  son  of  Douglaston 
King's  Rosalind  out  of  daughter  of  Fra-Mor  King, 
fresh  June  4th.  Registered.  Mastitis  free.  Blood 
and  T.  B.  negative.  WOODWARD  SHAW 

50  WASHINGTON  ST.,  G LOV E RSVI LLE,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


Reg.  Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

OPPORTUNITY  SALE 

One  14  month  bull  $250.00.  One  20  month  bull 
$350.00.  Excellent  individuals.  Two  bred  heifers 
$325.00  each :  one  bred  heifer  $400.00. 
Other  Cattle  at  the  Farm. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 
Wolcott,  New  York 


-REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS- 

SERVICE  AGE  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 
QUALITY  INDIVIDUALS.  BEST  BACKGROUND. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  TEL.  3604 


FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless)  Hereford  Bulls 

Also  a  few  heifers  bred  to  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


FEEDER  CATTLE 

Steers  and  Heifers,  “Best  From  the  West. "Vaccinated, 
cars  arriving  weekly — Native  Dairy  Heifers.  Holstein 
and  Colored.  Open,  or  Bred.  "The  Best  For  Less.” 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  OALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC., 
PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


NEW  ENGLAND  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 
AND  SHEEP  SALE— JULY  14  &  15 

July  14  —  Annual  Meeting  and  Supper  — 
Hatfield  Congregational  Church.  Speaker 
Prof.  Malcolm  H.  Kerr,  University  of 
Maryland.  July  15  —  Show  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Sale  at  1:00  P.  M.  at  Luther  Belden’s 
Farm,  North  Hatfield,  Mass.  53  head  of 
purebred  rams  and  ewes  from  the  top 
quality  flocks  of  New  England  and  New 
York  will  be  available  in  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Suffolk, 
Cheviot  and  Corriedale  breeds.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  give  your  flock  a  shot  in  the 
arm  with  some  new  blood  from  the  best 
in  New  England.  A  little  gften  grass  and 
some  good  hay  will  carry  these  animals 
to  the  time  when  you  will  earn  from 
them,  with  larger  faster  growing  lamb 
crops,  and  more  wool  per  sheep. 


Sheared  and  dipped  ready  to  put  on  grass  Weight 
approximately  75  pounds  each  $20  to  $22  at  our  farm. 
Delivery  can  be  arranged. 

DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  —  Having  purchased  U.  S.  Govt 
«<*•  (?™ed'nP  Stock  ~  a,m  offering  Ewes  $90,  Rams 
$80.  Others  in  same  flock  $80  &  $75.  Lamb  prices 
unchanged.  H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  N  Y. 

REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM  LAMBS 


THREE  MONTHS  OLD,  ALL  WITH  PAPERS 

ROHYAL  FARM,  Long  Mountain,  NEW  MILFORD 
CONN.  Phono:  New  Milford  1349  ’ 

£?,r,,?-le:  A  choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP- 
fHiREJ-&  SUFF0LI<  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  ViAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester- Yorkshire 
Poland  China  cross  and  few  I>uroc  Crosses.  6-7  wks’ 
$8.00:  7-8  wks.  $8.50:  9-10  wks.  $9.00.  Please  state 
second  choice.  12  wks.  started  shoats  $14  ea.  Vaccination. 
$1.00  extra  a  piece  if  desired  or  needed.  No  charge 
crating.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of  75  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  Ship  1  or  more  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Service  boars.  CARL  AND ERSON 
VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807J 


—PIGS  FOR  SALE— 

Chester  Whites,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  Cross,  7-8 
wks.  old  $8.25  ea.  8-9  wks.  old  $8.50  ea.  10  wks.  old 
$9.50  ea.  Also  Service  Boars  and  Shoats  from  $13  to 
$15  ea.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of  75  to  1 00  pigs. 

Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.  0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Maas. 


VV ig  1 1 4> ¥*  I  if  v  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
LUA)  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $8.50  ea. ;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $9.00  ea.;  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  If  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.,  Chester -Yorkshire  Crossed! 

6-7  wks.  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks.  $9.50.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boara 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


—REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEN  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


-ARLEN  YORKSHIRES- 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS — Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTJNGTON,  SCtPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM.  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

Choice  Baby  Heifer  Calves 

Not  registered,  from  our  Wisconsin  artificially  bred, 
big,  strong,  exceptionally  heavy  producers.  Write  as  to 
quantities  wanted  and  availability: 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOO D- TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  0Z.  75*  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO,  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED  SHEEP  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1950 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Sale  12:30  P.  M.  (EDT) 

lOO  RAMS  and  EWES  lOO 

H  AMPSHIRES,  DORSETS,  SUFFOLKS,  CHEVIOTS,  SHROPSHIRES,  OXFORDS, 
CORRIEDALES,  COLUMBIAS  AND  SOUTHDOWNS 
From  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Penna.,  and  New  York.  For  Catalogue  Write 
HOWARD  J.  HILL,  Sale  Manager  Albion,  N.  Y.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer 
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THE  SPRAY  THAT  DIDN’T  HAVE 
TO  CHANGE  ITS  FORMULA . . 


is  just  as  quick-acting 
as  it  is  trusted,  proved,  reliable! 


One  of  the  facts  of  dairy  life  that  has 
been  demonstrated  year  after  year 
is  the  unsurpassed  safety  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  in 
use  against  most  of  the  insects  that 
commonly  pester  dairy  cattle. 


Safe  Insecticidal 
Ingredients 

Used  as  directed,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  is  completely  safe  for  dairy 
cows  and  their  milk  because  it  is 
a  non-staining,  non-gumming  and 
very  highly  refined  base  oil  which 


contains  only  PYRETHRINS  (na¬ 
ture’s  own  insecticidal  ingredient) 
boosted  by  PIPERONYL  BUT- 
OXIDE. 

Yet  Cows  Get  PROMPT  Relief 

This  safety  factor  doesn’t  for  a 
minute  keep  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
from  ACTING  FAST  to  kill  or  re¬ 
pel  many  insects  that  sap  your 
herd’s  energy. 

That’s  because  those  same  natu¬ 
ral  PYRETHRINS,  given  super¬ 
charged  power  by  the  addition  of 
PIPERONYL, are  topsfor  lightning- 
quick  wallop. 

Clear  Case  of  “Eating  Your 
Cake  and  Having  It,  Too” 

—when  you  can  get  both  assured 
safety  in  use  and  maximum  speed 
in  results,  both  killing  power  and 
repellent  action,  all  in  one  spray! 

But  that’s  what  you  (and  your 
cows)  will  find  in  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray.  Get  a  supply  real  soon — 

and  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction,  besides! 


For  milkhouse  use— get  Special  Gulf  spray! 

Special  Gulfspray  is  a  fast-acting  space-type  spray  that 
quickly  knocks  out  of  the  air,  and  kills,  insects  enveloped 
in  its  mist. 

It’s  laboratory-formulated  for  use  in  milk  plants  and 
other  places  where  safety  gets  top  priority  because  the 
handling,  processing  or  storing  of  foodstuffs  is  involved.  So 
it’s  perfect  for  use  in  your  milkhouse,  too! 

Used  as  directed,  Special  Gulfspray  will  not  impart  odor 
or  taste  to  the  milk.  Usual  prices:  1  gal.,  $2.95;  5  gals.,  $12.95 


Breeding  Superior  Livestock 

(Continued  from  Page  532) 
character  is  one  suddenly  forced 
upon  the  animal  organism,  such  as 
a  mutilation  or  operation.  In  this 
latter  classification,  the  thrust 
character  is  obviously  never  trans¬ 
mitted  because,  in  disproof,  sheep¬ 
men  have  been  cutting  off  the  tails 
of  lambs  for  countless  generations, 
yet  lambs  continue  to  be  born  with 
tails.  Dehorning  cattle  likewise  has 
not  resulted  in  their  producing  polled 
offspring. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  practical 
livestock  men  believe  that,  if  they 
train  or  develop  their  animals  to  their 
best  capabilities,  such  individuals 
will  in  turn  tend  to  perpetuate  these 
desirable  characteristics  to  their  pro¬ 
geny.  As  to  this  consideration,  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  a  beef  breed¬ 
ing  herd  is  kept  in  good  flesh,  it  may 
and  probably  will  result  in  an  im¬ 
provement  in  type  and  efficiency  of 
production.  However,  it  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that  such  improvement  is  due 
to  the  continuous  selection  of  su¬ 
perior  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
as  demonstrated  by  their  perform¬ 
ance,  rather  than  to  any  acquired 
fattening  ability  being  transmitted. 

It  is  essential  at  all  times  to  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  cells  in  the  animal  body;  these 
are  the  body  cells  and  the  germ  or 
reproductive  cells.  Basically  then, 
this  proposition  resolves  itself  into 
the  possibility  of  the  body  cells  being 
able  to  influence  the  germ  cells  with 
external  things  which  have  been 
introduced  after  the  living  organism 
was  formed.  In  order  to  completely 
satisfy  such  a  possible  condition,  it 
is  necessary  that  certain  genetic  re¬ 
quirements  be  met  and,  before  final 
conclusions  are  drawn,  all  of  these 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
these  is  that  the  character  involved 
must  be  completely  new;  which 
means  that  there  must  be  no  question 
that  it  is  not  an  outcropping  of 
some  former  ancestral  character 
quite  distantly  removed.  Both  mixed 
and  crossbreeding  might  result  in 
such  an  appearance  due  to  a  re¬ 
combination  of  latent  characters.  Still 
more  important,  in  order  to  establish 
that  acquired  characters  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  the  specific  acquired  charac¬ 
ter  must  regularly  reappear  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  in  the  complete 
absence  of  the  original  things  which 
first  resulted  in  its  appearance. 
Study  these  requirements  carefully 
and  then  see  how  many  times  in  your 
personal  experience  they  have  been 
met.  Leading  geneticists  contend 
that  such  a  case  has.  never  been  en¬ 
countered. 

Body  and  Germ  Cells 

In  order  to  test  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  body  cells  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  heritable  characters  as 
carried  by  the  germ  cells,  geneti¬ 
cists  have  transplanted  both  ova 
and  ovaries  from  one  female  to  an¬ 
other;  no  case  has  ever  been  en¬ 
countered  where  the  body  cells  ex¬ 
erted  any  hereditary  influence  on  the 
germ  cells. 

In  this  respect,  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  that  when  a 
black  guinea  pig,  which  is  pure  for 
this  color  factor,  is  mated  with  a 
white  guinea  pig,  likewise  pure  for 
color,  the  offspring  from  this  cross' 
are  always  black,  as  black  is  the 
dominant  color.  When  pure  white 
guinea  pigs  are  mated  with  each 
other,  they  produce  only  white  pro¬ 
geny.  Experimentally,  the  ovaries 
from  a  virgin  black  guinea  pig  have 
been  transplanted  in  place  of  the  re¬ 
moved  ovaries  in  a  white  guinea  pig. 
This  white  female  was  later  mated 
with  a  pure  white  male,  yet  all  the 
resulting  offspring  were  black.  Her 
body  cells  were  unable  to  exert  any 
influence  on  the  developing  young, 
even  with  the  close  and  continued 
intimacy  of  pregnancy.  Fertilized 
rabbit  ova  have  likewise  been  trans¬ 
planted  in  virgin  female  rabbits 
from  which  young  were  born  and 
reared,  and  no  change  in  either  color 
pattern  or  body  type  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  embryos  was  produced  by 
the  body  cells  of  the  pregnant  female. 

Ova  Transplantation  in  Cattle 

For  the  past  several  years,  scien¬ 
tists  for  a  privately  supported  organi¬ 
zation,  with  operational  work  located 
at  Essar  Ranch  near  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  have  been  engaged  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work  with  ova  transplan¬ 
tation  in  cattle.  These  investigations 
are  under  the  direction  of  Raymond 
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Umbaugh.  The  organization  is  known 
as  the  Foundation  For  Animal  Re¬ 
search,  and  Dr.  Harold  Vagtborg  is 
the  director.  Pregnancies  are  now 
being  successfully  obtained  by  using 
the  fertilized  ovum  from  a  proven 
sire  and  dam,  and  transplanting  it 
at  a  suitable  time  into  the  uterus  of 
an  ordinary  grade  or  scrub  cow.  By 
properly  removing  the  impregnated 
ovum  from  the  superior  female,  she 
will  ovulate  again  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  can  then  be  rebred 
to  a  superior  sire.  The  second  im¬ 
pregnated  ovum  can  likewise  be  re¬ 
moved  and  also  transplanted  into  an 
ordinary*  cow,  this  process  being 
continued  indefinitely. 

While  this  transplantation  of  ova 
from  superior  females  requires  exact 
technical  skill,  it  is  possible  that 
with  proper  training,  enough  tech¬ 
nicians  can  be  developed  in  time  so 
that  comparatively  rapid  and  great 
improvement  in  both  type  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  more  quickly  and 
surely  attained  with  livestock.  Dairy 
cattle  especially  lend  themselves  to 
this  kind  of  breeding.  By  this  system 
a  cow  of  proven  ability  can  become 
the  mother  of  many  calves  instead 
of  the  relatively  few  that  she  is 
capable  of  producing  under  a  normal 
system  of  breeding. 


Annual  Ayrshire  Meeting 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Blood,  popular  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeder  and  owner  of  Crystal 
Spring  Farm,  Concord,  N.  H.,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  at  the 
latter’s  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration 
of  the  75th  annual  meeting  recently 
held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hosts  to  the 
occasion  were  members  of  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Ayrshire  Clubs  of 
which  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Mooers,  N.  Y., 
is  president,  and  Harrison  B.  Toby, 
Lindley,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  presided  over  by  Charles  M. 
Rodriguez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Henry 
B.  Mosle,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  first  vice- 
pres.;  Herbert  H.  Dodge,  Frankfort, 
N.  Y.;  and  John  Harnish,  Craigville, 
Ind.,  vice-presidents.  Directors 
elected  for  a  three  year  term  were 
Jordan  Atwood,  Orwell,  Vt.;  Walter 
J.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.;  Walter 
Klaus,  Farmington,  Minn.;  Jay  C. 
Knifton,  Sterling,  Colo.;  Richard 
Sears,  Grinnell,  la.;  Elias  Sellers, 
Norristown,  Pa.;  and  Murray  Copen- 
haver,  Nampa,  Ida. 

A  special  feature  of  the  banquet 
program  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  which 
was  awarded  to  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  of 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  been  an  Ayrshire  breeder 
for  38  years.  Receiving  top  recog¬ 
nition  were  J.  L.  Atwood,  Chazy, 
N.  Y.,  and  Tom  P.  Whittaker,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  whose  herds  attained  the 
highest  averages  during  the  past 
year.  The  25  cows  in  the  Atwood 
herd  averaged  14,306  lbs.  of  four  per 
cent  milk  on  a  Mature  Equivalent 
twice-a-day  milking  basis,  while  the 
17  cows  in  the  Whittaker  herd  pro¬ 
duced  13,329  lbs.  of  four  per  cent 
milk. 

Trophies  were  also  presented  to 
the  following  breeders  for  the  high 
production  of  their  herds:  Ardrossan 
Farms,  I  than,  Pa.;  Ralph  B.  Strass- 
burger,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Wood  Ford 
Farm,  Avon,  Conn.;  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  Windrow 
Farms,  Oxford,  Mich.;  Kingsland 
Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.;  N.  D.  Sommers 
and  Sons,  Grove  City,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Glen  Freeman,  Fultonville,  N.  Y.; 
and  Winford  Cfieesman,  Ellenburg 
Depot,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson... .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker . 3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  ...^ .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Calf  Has  Chronic  Bloat 

I  raise  quite  a  few  calves  and 
never  had  any  bad  luck  with  them 
before.  I  have  one  now  which  is 
about  seven  weeks  old.  She  has  a 
good  appetite  and  eats  grain  and  hay 
very  well  but,  when  I  give  her  water 
or  milk,  she  bloats  up  and  her  belly 
gets  as  round  as  a  ball.  She  is  un¬ 
comfortable  but  still  eats.  Could  you 
tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  overcome 
this  condition,  and  if  it  is  worthwhile 
raising  this  calf?  Would  you  advise 
me  to  slaughter  her,  and  would  the 
meat  be  all  right?  I’d  much  prefer 
to  raise  her.  j.  o. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

Chronic  bloat  of  calves  is  usually 
due  to  improper  feeding.  However,  in 
this  case,  you  state  that  this  is  the 
only  calf  which  is  troubled  in  this 
way,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
cause  is  due  to  something  besides  her 
feed.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have 
a  vitamin  deficiency  from  some  cause 
or  other.  It  would  not  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  get  some  vitamin  A,  as 
well  as  vitamin  D,  from  your 
druggist  and  add  this  to  her  feed. 
The  dose  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  for  the  human.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  treatment 
for  several  weeks  before  any  ap¬ 
preciable  results  would  be  noticed. 
If  you  could  get  her  to  eat  in  ad- 


Tomatoes  for  Cattle 

Dairymen  down  here  in  Florida 
feed  their  dairy  and  beef  cattle  a  lot 
of  ripe  tomatoes  when  in  season. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
the  use  of  such  a  feed?  e.  w.  m. 

Dade  County,  Fla. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  about  the 
use  of-  tomatoes  as  a  feed  for  cattle 
in  Florida.  Due  to  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  tomatoes,  they  are  not  ordin¬ 
arily  used  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
consequently  no  experimental  results 
are  available  concerning  this  matter. 
However,  dried  tomato  pomace, 
which  is  the  dried  residue  of  the 
tomato  pulp,  skins  and  seeds  left 
when  tomato  juice  and  catsup  are 
made  commercially,  has  a  protein 
content  of  almost  23  per  cent,  a  fat 
content  of  15  per  cent,  and  a  fiber 
content  of  a  little  over  30  per  cent.  It 
is  an  excellent  source  of  thiamin  and 
is  fair  for  riboflavin  and  carotene. 
Consequently,  it  has  produced  good  re¬ 
sults  when  fed  to  dairy  cows,  up  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  concentrate  mixture. 

As  for  the  use  of  whole  tomatoes, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they 
are  exceedingly  high  in  moisture 
content,  containing  an  average  of 
about  95  per  cent  of  water.  As  a 
consequence,  of  their  corresponding 
low  total  digestible  nutrient  content, 
they  could  be  used  as  a  satisfactory 


Proper  methods  of  production,  fitting  and  showmanship  are  developed  by 
participating  members  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  ( FFA )  organi¬ 
zation.  Willis  Rice,  17,  FFA  member  of  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  won 
first  in  class  at  the  last  Oswego  County  Fair  with  this  17 -month-old 
Guernsey  heifer,  Queenie  of  Maple  Lawn. 


dition,  some  good  quality  oat  or 
barley  straw,  it  might  prove  help¬ 
ful.  If  she  doesn’t  take  to  the  straw 
eating,  you  could  try  grinding  some 
up  and  mixing  it  with  her  calf  meal. 
Be  sure  that  she  has  salt  before  her 
at  all  times,  as  well  as  good  clean 
water.  Also,  it  might  be  well  to 
disinfect  her  milk  pail  with  a 
chlorine  solution  just  before  feeding 
and  to  be  sure  that  she  is  not  eat¬ 
ing  too  much  milk  or  too  fast,  and 
that  it  is  fed  regularly  at  the  proper 
temperature. 

If  the  calf  does  not  improve  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  it 
would  be  best  to  slaughter  her.  The 
meat  fi'om  her  carcass  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  eat,  although  it  probably 
would  not  be  of  as  good  quality  as 
if  she  had  been  in  top  physical  con¬ 
dition. 


Hay  and  Grain  for  Horse 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  right 
amount  of  hay  to  be  fed  to  a  horse 
which  is  being  worked  regularly,  and 
what  per  cent  corn  and  oats  should 
be  fed?  w.  f.  b. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

When  a  horse  is  being  worked 
regularly,  either  under  the  saddle  or 
in  the  collar,  the  standard  recom¬ 
mendation  for  feeding  hay  is  to  allow 
the  horse  approximately  one  pound 
of  hay  daily  for  each  100  pounds 
bodyweight.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
corn  and  oats  makes  a  good  feed 
and,  if  the  hay  used  is  good  quality 
legume,  no  other  grain  feed  will  be 
needed.  If  the  hay  is  timothy  or 
mixed  grasses,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  use  one  part  of  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  with  each  nine 
parts  of  the  corn  and  oats  mixture. 
Grain  should  be  fed  to  the  working 
horse  at  the  rate  of  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  daily  per  100  pounds 
bodyweight. 


succulent  feed,  substituted  for  part 
or  in  place  of  corn  silage. 

When  tomatoes  are  fed,  the  cattle 
should  be  started  on  them  gradually, 
as  they  may  prove  to  be  rather  laxa¬ 
tive.  It  would  be  desirable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  good  quality  timothy  hay 
with  them.  They  have  a  nutrient 
feeding  value  of  only  about  one- 
third  that  of  corn  silage. 


Beet  Pulp  for  Dairy  Cows 

How  much  dried  beet  pulp  should 
be  fed  at  one  time?  Is  it  possible  to 
feed  too  much  of  it?  We  have  heard 
that  cows  which  were  fed  a  couple 
of  quarts  a  day,  dry,  had  died  from 
it.  Others  say  that  it  can  burn  a 
cow  up.  Like  so  many  others,  we 
are  short  of  hay  and  hoped  to 
stretch  it  a  little  with  the  addition 
of  beet  pulp  either  wet  or  dry. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  g.  h.. 

Beet  pulp,  when  fed  either  dry  or 
wet,  is  in  no  way  a  poison  to  live¬ 
stock.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rich  in 
feed  value  but  needs  the  addition  of 
some  high  protein  concentrate  in 
order  to  properly  meet  the  animal 
body  needs.  Dried  beet  pulp  aver¬ 
ages  containing  a  little  over  nine  per 
cent  protein,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  fiber,  and  a  little  over  57  per 
cent  nitrogen-free  extract.  As  you 
mention,  it  can  be  used  to  advantage 
to  replace  some  of  the  dry  roughage, 
particularly  during  the  present 
Winter  of  hay  shortage.  Dried  beet 
pulp  compares  favorably  with  bats 
in  feed  value. 

Beet  pulp  can  be  fed  either  in  a 
wet  form  by  adding  water  to  about 
the  extent  that  it  will  soak  up  be¬ 
tween  feedings,  or  as  a  dry  feed, 
especially  if  the  cows  are  allowed  all 
the  water  they  desire  in  drinking 
cups.  Experimental  tests  at  various 
stations  show  that  in  the  dry  form 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  up  to 
about  eight  pounds  per  milking  cow 
daily. 


Cuts  Installation,  Maintenance, 
and  Replacement  Costs 


Lightweight,  corrosionproof,  durable  CARLON  PLASTIC  PIPE  Is 
especially  recommended  for  such  form  applications  as  jet  well 
piping  .  .  .  fowl  and  livestock  watering  .  .  .  sewage  disposal 
»  .  .  land  irrigation  and  drainage.  Available  in  both  FLEXIBLE 
and  RIGID  types,  CARLON  pipe  is  guaranteed  against  rot,  rust  and 
electrolytic  corrosion,  and  it  has  a  service  life  many  times  longer  than 
ordinary  pipe. 

FLEXIBLE  CARLON  is  available  in  diameters  up  to  6  inches  and  in 
lengths  up  to  400  feet  (depending  upon  diameter).  This  new  pipe 
can  be  installed  quickly  and  easily  because  it  follows  a  ditch  line 
or  surface  contour  and  does  not  require  as  many  fittings  as  ordi¬ 
nary  pipe. 


RIGID  CARLON  is  furnished  in  20-foot  lengths,  which  are  joined  quickly 
and  economically  by  means  of  plastic  sleeve-type  fittings.  This  type  of 
CARLON  is  recommended  for  hang-type  installations  as  well  as  applica¬ 
tions  involving  moderately  high  pressures. 


CARLON  FITTINGS  permit  plastic-to-plastic  or  pfastic-to-metal  connections 
and  facilitate  attachment  of  CARLON  pipe  to  established  metal  piping 
systems. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Literature 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
booklets  describing  Flexible  Q  and 
Rigid  Q  CARLON  plastic  pipe. 


NAME 


CARTER  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND  5,  OHIO 


ADDRESS 

TOWN  _ 

LOCAL  DZ 


-P.O.  BOX 
— STATE  _ 


ER 


CARTER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
10460  Meech  Ave.  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


1  can’t  afford 
to  have  my 
horse  laid  up” 

says  Norwood  Andrews 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

•  “Whenever  I  see  any  signs  of  lameness 
on  my  horses,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I’m 
sure  it  saved  me  many  working  hours  in 
the  past  1 0  years." 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lame¬ 
ness  due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  It’s  not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it’s  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  1-077  Garden  St.. Ottawa,  Kan. 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 
RELIEF 


For  Sore  Teats 


Congestion,  Cuts  and  Bruises 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm  combines  the 
bacteriostatic  action  of  Oxyquinolin  with 
the  softening  and  absorbing  action  of  Lan¬ 
olin  and  Essential  Oils.  A  fast,  effective 
ointment  for  udder  and  teats  —  to  reduce 
congestion,  danger  of  external  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  7.  N.Y. 


Another  Dependable 


Product 


g 'eautiful  SHOW  HALTER 


Finest  glazed  russet  leather,  nickel  plated 
buckles,  rings,  rivets,  chain  with  swivel  snap. 
6  ft.  lead.  Double  and  stitched  cheeks,  wide 
nose.  Adjustable  crown.  Order  several. 
ORDER  BY  MAIL:  Only  $5  postpaid,  guar¬ 
anteed.  All  Black  or  all  White  leather,  $6. 
With  Y<i  in.  nickel  plated  spots,  as  illus¬ 
trated,  50c  extra.  JIM  DANDY  COLLAR 
COMPANY,  Bradford  25  Illinois. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

A11  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canva9  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


AUTOMATIC  HOME  PASTEURIZER 

Dow  inital  eost-Handy  gallon  size.  Cost  about  one 
cent  a  gallon  to  operate.  Laboratory  Tested-Guaranteed. 
For  full  Information  write  today. 

J.  H.  FtRSCHING  CORP.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 

new"  fordson  tractor  parts 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
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S  Both  jars  come  with. 

THE  NEW  A  n 
ATLAS  HR 


White  enameled  lined 
"See  the  seal."  It’s  uf 
i  when  you  buy  it.  It’s 
l^down  when  sealed. 

%  Easy,  sure  way 
%  to  safeguard 
1  '  %  y°ur  pre-  J 
*  -  serves. 


for  IMPROVED 

HOME  CANNING 


ATLAS  jars  and  caps  have  been  proven 
by  over  50  years  of  home  canners’ 
preference. 

NEW! 

ATLAS  JUNIOR 
MASON,  %  pt.— 
for  small  families 
orsmall  portions. 

Eliminates  waste. 


Also 
ask  for 
ATLAS 
CAPS 


ATLAS 
ROUND  MASON 

— a  popular  style  and 
always  dependable. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING.  WEST  VA. 


ATLAS 

JARS 


POWCO  PLAY  TENT 


FOR  CHILDREN  —  BUY  DIRECT 


A  leader  in  play 
tents  and  styled 
similar  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  camping  tent. 
Light  weight  water 
repellent  fabric.  5 
ft.  square  at  base 
4  ft.  4  inches  high 


$4.68 


Both  FOB 
delphia. 


Phila- 


Larger  size  tents  7  ft. 
square  at  base  5  ft.  high. 


$7.65 


POWERS 

5929  Woodland 

&  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HIGH  QUALITY  PAINT 

For  the  first  time  in  98  years  Troy  Old  Town 
Paint  is  available  F.  O.  B.  Plant.  $1.97  per 
gal  Bright  Red  &  Brown  Roof  &  Barn  Paint. 
$2.55  per  gal.  Allbrite  Outside  White. 

$3.65  per  gal.  Super  Outside  White  House 
Paint.  Sold  only  in  five  (5)  gal.  lots. 
Send  Money  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 


TROY  OLD  TOWN  PAINT  CORP. 

669  RIVER  STREET,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO..  1457.  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 


OVERNIGHT  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30c.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements— Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service,  Room  5C,  25  N.  George,  York,  Pa. 


_  fanfold  photos - — 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En- 

g-plx,  in  bo^.oo^elk.ns'park,  cpa: 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  WYPAMOR. 
Cannot  ship  COD.  C.  H.  Bruch,  Box  1292,  Bethlehem. Pa. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montflomery,  Orange  County.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  f 


Big  Treats  from 


From  your  own  berry  patch,  or  out 
of  the  Iboughten  box,  there  are  treats 
to  serve  during  the  precious  months 
when  the  fruit  of  the  brambles  give 
the  most  enjoyable  of  all  desserts.  So 
with  raspberries,  blackberries,  blue- 
berries  and  gooseberries,  let  the 
family  welcome  what  you  put  before 
them  on  the  dinner  and  supper  tables. 

Red  Raspberry  Pie 

This  recipe  takes  but  a  pint  of  the 
luscious  berries.  Use  2  cups  red  or 
black  raspberries;  %  cup  sugar;  1 
3-ounee  package  vanilla  pudding 
mix;  1  package  raspberry  flavored 
gelatine;  2  cups  hot  water;  one  9-inch 
baked  pieshell.  Combine  berries  and 
sugar.  Let  stand  30  minutes.  Prepare 
vanilla  pudding  mix  with  2  cups  of 
milk  as  directed  on  the  package.  Cool. 
Dissolve  gelatine  in  hot  water.  Chill 
until  partially  set.  Fold  in  berries. 
Pour  chilled  vanilla  pudding  into 
cooled  baked  pastry  shell.  Top  with 
fruit  mixture.  Chill  until  firm.  Serve 
plain  or  with  whipped  cream. 

Blackberry  Pancakes 

These  are  special,  made  small  as 
dessert;  or  large  for  a  supper.  Use 
1  cup  flour;  2  tablespoons  sugar;  1 
egg,  separated;  1  cup  blackberries; 
1  tablespoon  butter;  1  cup  milk.  Mix 
together  flour,  berries,  sugar,  egg 
yolk  and  milk  to  a  smooth  batter. 
Melt  butter  and  stir  it  in,  then  add 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg  white.  Heat  a 
little  butter  in  a  frying  pan  and 
make  small  pancakes  by  pouring  onto 


1UULL  Will  X\. C C iul  IlUUi  Oj  v  V  til  fff  L* 

warm  place,  sometimes  results  in 
food  poisoning  at  summer  picnics. 
Outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  fre¬ 
quently  strike  without  warning  be¬ 
cause  the  food  responsible  often 
shows  no  signs  of  spoilage,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  or  even  to  taste.  Food  poison¬ 
ing  is  most  frequently  caused  by 
cooked  meats,  bolognas,  etc.,  poultry 
and  fish,  cooked  salad  dressings, 
stuffed  eggs  or  egg  salads,  and  cream 
pie  fillings.  All  picnic  foods,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  just  named,  must  be 
kept,  safely  cold  until  they  are  served. 
They  should  not  stand  and  wait  in 
picnic  baskets,  or  even  out  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  good 
insulated  containers  of  different 
sizes  now  on  the  market,  which  keep 
such  foods  eold.  The  container  should 
be  chilled  with  ice  before  the  food 
goes  in.  The  food  should  be  put  in 
cold — directly  from  the  refrigerator 
— and  the  container  should  be  closed 
immediately  and  kept  closed  until 
time  for  the  food  to  be  eaten.  An¬ 
other  way  to  protect  such  foods  is 
to  put  them  in  closed  jars  or  kettles 
and  then  pack  in  a  box  or  tub  of 
cracked  ice,  insulating  with  heavy 
newspaper  wrapping.  Until  the  ice 
melts,  the  food  will  be  safe.  Take  the 
ice  packed  box  to  the  picnic! 

Instead  of  filling  sandwiches  with 
meat  or  egg  mixtures,  take  along 
plain  bread-and-butter  sandwiches 
or  buttered  rolls  and  keep  the  fillings 
in  a  cold  container.  Then  let  each 
person  make  up  his  own  sandwiches 
at  the  picnic  table.  E.  H.  c. 


the  Berry  Patch 

pan  very  thinly  with  the  mixture. 
Brown  on  both  sides.  Serve  hot  with 
or  without  vanilla  ice  cream.  Serves 
four  to  six  depending  upon  folks’ 
capacity! 

Blueberry  Betty 

Have  you  ever  met  Blueberry 
Betty?  A  different  addition  to  that 
family  of  good  things  to  eat.  Use  3 
cups  blueberries;  Vi  cup  sugar;  dash 
of  salt;  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice;  4 
slices  French  toast;  2  tablespoons 
powdered  sugar;  Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg; 
hard  sauce.  Pick  over  the  berries; 
add  sugar,  salt,  and  lemon  juice. 
Cook  for  10  minutes;  turn  into  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Cut  French  toast  into  small 
squares  and  arrange  over  berries; 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and 
nutmeg.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375 
degrees  F.)  for  about  30  minutes. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce.  Serves  four 
hearty  eaters. 

Black  Raspberry  Cobbler 

Real  food  with  this  recipe.  Take  1 
quart  black  raspberries;  V2  cup  sugar; 
2  tablespoons  flour;  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice;  1  cup  all-purpose  flour; 
Vi>  teaspoon  salt;  1V4  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  Vi  cup  shortening;  y2 
cup  minus  1  tablespoon  of  milk. 

Wash  and  drain  berries.  Combine 
sugar  and  2  tablespoons  flour,  and 
mix  with  berries.  Add  lemon  juice 
and  turn  into  buttered  deep-pie  dish. 
Sift  flour,  measure  and  resift  with 
salt  and  baking  powder.  Cut  in 
shortening  with  a  pastry  blender  or 


two  knives,  and  add  milk  all  at  once, 
stirring  with  a  fork  until  dough 
clings  together.  Pat  out  dough  to  V4 
inch  thickness  and  place  it  on  top  of 
berry  mixture.  Trim  edges  and  cut 
a  design  in  center  for  steam  to  es¬ 
cape.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees 
F.)  for  15  minutes;  then  reduce  heat 
to  moderately  slow  (325  degrees  F.), 
and  continue  baking  until  berries  are 
cooked  through,  about  20  minutes. 
Serve  warm  with  cream.  Serves  four 
or  five. 

Gooseberry  Tapioca  Pie 

If  your  family  hasn’t  been  partial 
to  gooseberries,  try  this.  Use  3V/2  cups 
gooseberries;  2  tablespoons  quick¬ 
cooking  tapioca;  iy2  cups  sugar;  Vi 
teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  grated 
orange  rind;  2  tablespoons  melted 
butter;  pastry  for  a  2-crust  pie.  Re¬ 
move  stem  and  blossom  ends  of 
berries;  wash  and  drain.  Add  tapioca, 
sugar,  salt,  orange  rind,  and.  butter, 
and  let  stand  15  to  20  minutes.  Line 
a  9-inch  pie  pan  with  pastry.  Fill 
with  the  gooseberry  mixture,  moisten 
the  edge  of  the  pastry  with  water, 
adjust  top  crust,  and  press  edges 
firmly  together.  Make  several  slits 
to  permit  the  escape  of  steam.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees  F.)  for  10 
minutes;  then  decrease  to  moderate 
(350  degrees  F.)  and  continue  bak¬ 
ing  30  minutes  longer.  Serve  cold, 
with  or  without  whipped  cream;  or 
serve  warm  with  hard  sauce. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 

No  Poison  at  Picnics 

The  mistaken  belief  that  cooked 


Rug  Notes 


Photo:  Harry  A.  Packard,  Norway,  Maine 

Rug  Making  Is  Not  A  Lost  Art 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Coolidge,  88,  shown  braiding  a  handsome  7x9  foot  oval  rag 
rug  at  the  home  of  her  young  brother,  Arthur  Noyes  ( only  83),  of  Norway, 
Maine,  where  she  spends  her  winters.  The  rug  now  completed  was  a  labor 
of  love  for  her  favorite  niece,  Mrs.  Janette  Noyes  Powers.  Mrs.  Coolid.ge 
spends  each  summer  in  her  Lockes  Mills,  Me.,  home  where  she  does  sewing 
for  the  neighbors  and  tends  her  garden.  For  two  years  superintendent  of  her 
district  school  committee,  she  spent  20  years  of  a  remarkably  long  and  busy 

life  teaching  school. 


Because  carpet  and  rug  colors 
“grey  down”  after  a  few  weeks’  use, 
choose  a  color  that  is  a  little  more 
intense  than  the  shade  you  actually 
want.  Because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  dyes  used  in  carpets  today,  you 
need  not  worry  about  your  wool 
carpet  fading  when  you  buy  from  a 
reliable  manufacturer. 

Density  of  the  pile  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  durability 
of  a  wool  carpet  or  rug.  The  pile  is 
the  face  of  the  carpet  made  up  of 
tufts  of  woolen  yarn  held  together  by 
backing  yarn. 
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Flies  - —  With  and  Without 
Screens 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Cottrell 

Flies  have  always  been  a  pest  to 
the  housekeeper.  A  century  ago  they 
were  far  more  numerous  in  the  farm 
home  and  devices  of  many  kinds 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  the  fly  pest. 
I  am  not  100  years  old,  but  I’ve 
heard  tell  of  situations  before  I  was 
born,  quite  different  from  those  of 
today.  One  big  difference  was  that 
in  1850  flies  were  not  known  to  be 
a  danger,  but  more  of  an  everlasting 
nuisance.  They  were  fought,  but  not 
out  of  fear  of  disease. 

Before  screens  existed  families 
used  fly  “switchers.”  These  were 
made  by  nailing  strips  of  paper  onto 
a  shortened  broom  handle.  After  the 
noontime  dinner  was  cleared  up  and 
the  fire  for  cooking  was  out,  the 
womenfolk  switched  the  flies  out  of 
each  room  in  turn,  darkening  the 
windows  as  they  went  about.  They 
switched  the  flies  from  room  to 
room  until  they  reached  the  kitchen 
where  all  flies  possible  were  driven 
out  and  the  door  closed. 

This  procedure  was  still  in  favor 
even  after  screens  were  introduced. 
All  rooms  were  darkened  when  not 
in  use;  napkins  were  kept  over  food 
as  the  table  was  set  for  meals;  also 
over  pies,  etc.,  kept  in  the  pantry. 
After  wire  screening  came,  conical 
screen  covers  were  made  and  set  over 
food  dishes. 

I  can  well  remember  another  de¬ 
vice,  fly  trays.  These  were  also 
conical  in  shape.  Sweetened  water 
'was  placed  inside  for  bait.  Through 
openings  in  the  trap  flies  entered  but 
could  not  escape.  When  a  goodly 
number  was  caught,  the  trap  was 
slipped  into  a  pillow  case,  then 
dipped  into  hot  water  for  a  time. 
After  that  the  drowned  victims  were 
fed  to  the  ducks  who  ate  them  with 
relish. 

After  supper  as  it  grew  dark  flies 
left  the  lower  part  of  the  rooms,  and 
settled  on  the  ceiling.  Many  a  par¬ 
ticular  housewife  climbed  stool  or 
chair  and  held  a  receptacle  of  warm 
soapsuds  under  each  separate  fly 
which  then  fell  in.  Glass  was  the 
preferred  dish  as  one  could  see  how 
many  flies  were  caught.  Some  farm 
wives  nailed  a  tin  can  on  the  end  of 
a  long  stick,  and  so  did  her  soapsuds 
trick  by  reaching  up  without  climb¬ 
ing. 

Even  with  screen  doors,  flies 
settled  on  them  and  buzzed  in  as 
people  went  out  and  in. 

There  was  a  time  when  fly  poison 
was  used  but  resulting  tragedies 
stopped  this  method.  Then  came 
sticky  fly  paper.  This  caught  flies, 
mice  and  curly  headed  children. 
These  last  could  be  painlessly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  fly  paper  by  use  of 
butter,  with  no  real  harm  done.  But 
the  suspense,  the  tangling,  the  wails 
and  sighs  of  young  and  old,  were  of 
the  kind  to  be  tied  up  only  with  the 
sticky  fly  paper  era.  Before  those 
sickly  yellow  flat  sheets  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  fly  spirals  appeared. 
I  bought  them  by  the  box,  each  a 
small  dark  roll  that  pulled  out  into 
a  spiral  dangling  in  the  air  from 
some  high  spot  in  the  room.  They 
caught  flies,  did  not  catch  children’s 
hair  but,  alas,  did  not  catch  mice 
either 

Not  recognizing  the  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease  from  flies,  people  tried  to  strike 
a  medium  about  being  particular  in 
getting  rid  of  flies  but  not  foolishly 
squeamish  about  their  presence. 
Thus  when  a  little  old  lady  refused 
to  drink  her  cup  of  tea,  in  which  a 
fly  had  just  drowned,  she  was  said  to 
be  more  “nice  than  wise” — a  favorite 
expression  in  those  days  gone  by.  As 
for  the  poor  babies,  they  could  not 
sleep  unless  protected  by  netting. 

Today’s  small  numbers  of  flies  prob¬ 
ably  is  due  to  more  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  farm,  indoors  and  out; 
also  to  few  horses  and  more  gasoline. 
I  now  sit  on  a  screened  porch  and, 
if  just  a  single  fly  intrudes,  he  is 
quickly  dispatched  with  a  chemical 
spray.  And  I  am  free  to  enjoy  what¬ 
ever  time  of  leisure  I  do  have. 


Paraffin  Is  Handy 

Melted  paraffin  can  simplify  many 
chores  for  the  homemaker:  Paraffin 
will  remove  pinfeathers  from  poultry 
if  you  will  dip  the  fowl  into  a  melted 
dishful.  Allow  it  to  harden,  then  re¬ 
move.  The  small  feathers  will  come 
off  easily  with  the  cold  wax  coat. 

Paraffin  will  mend  a  leaky,  cracked 
flower  vase  if  you  will  simply  melt  a 
little  and  fill  up  the  cracks.  Rub 


For  Love  of  Liberty  and  Peace 

For  love  of  liberty  and  peace;  united  neighbors  to  increase, 

For  race  and  color,  creed  and  goal  to  share  equality  of  soul, 

Led  by  our  Heavenly  Father’s  Grace  we  pause  from  joy  in  memory’s  place: 
But  with  our  joy  we  bow  in  prayer 
For  independence  everywhere, 

And  raise  our  eyes  with  new  endeavor 
-To  strive  for  peace  and  love  forever. 

Pennsylvania  —  Fanny  Bohlayer 


smooth  with  your  fingers.  Now  the 
container  will  safely  hold  cold  water. 

Again,  it  will  seal  homemade  pre¬ 
serves  and  jellies  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  special-type  jars.  One  way 
to  remove  these  covers  of  wax  is 
simple  -  and  very  handy.  Pour  a 
quarter  inch  of  melted  paraffin  on 
top  of  jelly.  While  wax  is  still  liquid 
lay  a  length  of  stout  "white  string 
across  the  top  (long  enough  to  drop 
over  jelly  glass  edges).  Then  add  an¬ 
other  quarter  inch  of  melted  paraffin. 
The  string  is  sealed  between  two 
layers  and  the  hard  dry  cake  of 
paraffin  comes  off  easily  later  by  just 
lifting  it  out  by  the  string  ends. 

E.  H.  c. 


Make  Your  Own  Book  Ends 

Don’t  just  wish  for  bookends.  Vari¬ 
ous  things  can  be  used  just  as  well 
for  holding  up  a  row  of  books.  Heavy 
glass,  clay  or  porcelain  vases  (with 
flat  sides,  preferably)  make  excellent 
supports  for  a  row  of  books.  If  filled 
with  water  and  green  vines  or  shiny 
green  leaves,  the  result  is  attractive 
as  well  as  useful.  Antique  pitchers, 
or  teapots,  either  of  china  or  pewter, 
serve  the  same  purpose  and  add  an 
interesting  decoration  to  a  room.  A 
pair  of  old  flatirons  make  sturdy  book 
ends  which  is  a  good  way  to  display 
them,  their  flat  sides  against  the 
books.  Many  people  paint  them  with 
black  or  colored  enamels. 

For  a  row  of  heavy  books,  such  as 
dictionaries  and  text  books  which 
must  be  often  consulted,  the  most 
practical  book  end  is  an  ordinary 
brick,  padded,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  strong  wallpaper  or  gay 
chintz.  The  brick  should  be  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  newspaper  first 
to  keep  the  rough  edges  from  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  final  cover.  j,  c. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

It  is  always  very  nice  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  asked  in  this 
column.  In  this  case  it  concerns  re¬ 
plies  to  my  wondering  about  “pearl 
ashes”  which  I’d  been  reading  about 
recently. 

An  R.  N.-Y.  reader  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sends  this:  “Pearl  ashes” 
he  writes,  “meant  purified  potash, 
such  as  you  now  get  when  you  buy 
potash.  In  early  days,  the  stuff 
gotten  by  leaching  wood  ashes  was 
called  in  Dutch  and  English  ‘pot 
ashes’  because  it  had  to  be  kept  in 
a  pot;  otherwise  in  damp  weather  it 
would  draw  so  much  moisture  from 
the  air  that  it  would  wash  itself 
away.  The  first  leaching  gave  an  im¬ 
pure  gray  article;  when  it  was  puri¬ 
fied  by  reburning  and  re-leaching  it 
was  called  ‘pearl  ashes.’  Then  the 
words  got  to  be  run  together 
(potashes,  pearlashes).  Later,  people 
began  to  thing  it  was  all  one  thing 
and  ought  not  to  be  plural,  so  they 
said  potash,  pearlash.  The  Latin 
words  used  by  chemists,  ‘potassa’, 
‘potassium’,  are  a  modern  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  based  on  the  English  or  Dutch 
word. 

“Potash-making  was  a  prominent 
frontier  industry  in  the  first  days  of 
the  United  States;  lots  of  wood  was 
burned  for  that  purpose,  with  waste¬ 
ful  ravaging  of  the  forests,  as  you 
see  in  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
novel  ‘The  Chainbearer.’  The  first 
patent  that  the  United  States  ever 
granted  was  the  patent  of  a  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  potashes  and 
pearlashes.”  s.  t.  b. 

Please  let  me  thank  all  readers 
who  answered  this  same  query. 

Mother  Bee 


Some  moisture  in  the  air  is  a  tonic 
for  wool  carpeting.  Excessive  dry¬ 
ness  can  dull  its  good  looks  and  calm 
down  its  resiliency. 


Keep  Cool  Patterns  in  Dress  and  Needlework 


E-452  —  PANSY  AND  MESH  CENTER  DOILY  —  to  crochet  with  wheel  comers.  Easy 
to  do  for  a  beautiful  table  setting.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2164  —  SMART  SLEEVELESS  STYLE  with  wide  circular  skirt  takes  you  charmingly 
from  day  to  date.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  39-in.  20c. 

2404  —  SUMMER  WASHABLE  SLENDERIZES  with  waistline  tucks.  Easy  to  make;  fun. 
to  wear.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2124  —  TWO-IN-ONE  FOR  THE  TOTS.  A  pocket-playsuit  with  a  matching  dress  to 
change  over  in  a  minute.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  dress  and  playsuit,  2Va  yds.  35-in.  20c..... 

E-746  —  SUNBONNETS  FOR  A  WEEK  in  colorful  embroidery  on  days  of  the  week 
towels.  Hot  iron  transfer  pattern  contains  7  motifs  about  5  by  7  inches,  each  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions.  15c. 

SUMMER  PATTERN  BOOK  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBERS  PLAINLY.  Do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c.) 


FOR 
MEN 
AND 
WOMEN 


LOSE POUNDS 
AND  INCHES 


MELT  THEM  AWAY 
THIS  SAFE  AND  EASY  WAY! 

Wear  this  Feather-Light  "slimming”  suit 
while  doing  your  housework,  gardening,  ex¬ 
ercising,  sun  bathing  or  napping.  Or  wear 
only  the  pants  to  slim  hips,  thighs,  legs. 
Watch  surplus  weight  and  girth  lessen! 

TRIM-U-ETTE'f  99 

NEVER  BEFORE  AT  THIS  B  WE  PAY 

OUTSTANDING  LOW  PRICE  POSTAGE 

Pure,  virgin  Polythene,  positively  will  not 
irritate  the  skin.  Works  on  the  principle  of 
the  steam  bath.  But  you  never  feel  over¬ 
heated.  Beautifully  tailored;  elastic  cuffs  at 
wrists,  ankles  and  neck.  Cut  extra  full, 
fits  up  to  size  52. 


TRIM-U-ETTE  Pantaloons  for  slimming  Hips, 
Thighs,  Legs,  only  $1.25. 

MODERN  SALES  CO.  799  Bway.,  N.  Y.  3 


MODERN  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  A1 

799  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . .  complete 

@  $1.99  each. 


Suits 


. .  Pants  only  @  $1.25 

.  Jacket  only  @  $1.25 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  .  ■ 

I 

CITY  .  Zone  _ State .  * 

Prompt  Delivery.  Money  back  Guarantee  | 

i---- ----■---------------.a 


52s  EXTRA  CASH 

Now  Til  Christmas'.  v 


|&  . 

C  (7  * 

$L.., 

Sell  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards 

Be  your  own  Santa . . .  Make  PLENTY  of  EASY 
EXTRA  DOLLARS  in  your  spare  time  J  Just 
show  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards  to  folks  you 
know.  You  need  no  experience, 

EVERYBODY  BUYS!  Show  EMBOSSED 

Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  at  50  for  $  1; 
Personal  Stationery,  others.  Big  values 
produce  big  profits  fast!  Up  to  60^  ■ 
is  yours  on  $1  Assortments  of  21  gor-  1 
geous  Christmas  Cards,  other  fast- 
sellers  for  Christmas, Everyday.  Extra 
cash  bonus.  Mail  coupon  for  samples, 

QrtISTICCARd"coT  INC-.’iM  WaySL.EImlraXYri 

Rush  21  -  Card  Assortments  on  approval  plus  I 
|  FREE  Imprint  Samples. 

j  NAME _ _ _ _  | 

|  ADDRESS— _ _ _ _ _ _  | 

I  CITY - - - Zone - STATE _ _  . 


LOVE  GAME 

New  Larky  Parlor  Game 

■  only 
|SJ0Q 

1  postpaid 

J  WO  COP  Y 

I  Easy  to  learn.  Takes  you  through  scores  of  stirring, 

■  pleasant  situations  of  true  to  life  adventures 

H  an  the  way  to  the  thrilling  goal! 

B  U>e  gome  comprises  a  sturdy  gome-board,  beautifully 

'B  designed  and  printed  in  full  colors,  124  playing  pieces, 

B  one  set  tov®  8onk  Notes  ("Love  Money") 

^  FLAIR  NOVELTY  CO.,  L.B.  295,  Radio  City  Station  New  York  10, 

WOMEN— EARN  CASH! 

m  Sew  new  Reddi-Cut  baby  bootees  at 
H  home.  Fast,  easy.  Spare  or  full  time. 

|  CALIFORNIA  REDDI-CUTS,  Stanton  8,  Calif. 

.¥llllllllllllllllillllllllllll!lllllllllllll!l!lll!llllllllllllllllltl!i!M 


FARMERS!  HOME  OWNERS!  Save  dollars  on  Fence, 
Paint,  Building  Materials,  Appliances,  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment,  Hardware,  Clothing,  Plumbing.  All  in  the  new 
Jim  Brown  Catalog.  Packed  with  over  15.000  outstanding 
values!  Over  61  Years  in  Business!!  Write  today  for 
Your  FBEE  Catalog.  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE 
DIVISION,  DEPT.  435,  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  —  All  types.  Now  popular 
with  young  people  Walt  Disney's  CINDERELLA, 
$3.58  plus  10c  postage.  Send  for  complete  lists. 
No  charge.  POST  ROAD  MUSIC  SHOP, 

4  NO.  BROADWAY,  TARRYT0WN,  NEW  YORK 


$50  YOURS  —  Sell  only  100  boxes  beautiful  Xmas 
cards;  also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  imprinted;  others; 
novelties,  metallics;  stationery.  Write  now  for  approval 
samples.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  PEN-’N  BRUSH, 
RN-71,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


BALLOON  CLOTH  REMNANTS:  Closely  woven  36  in. 
cloth,  silken  finish,  solid  colors;  white,  blue,  yellow, 
pink,  orchid,  others.  Yard  67  cts.  prepaid.  MRS.  IRIS 
M.  PERO,  BOX  61,  E.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 
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OUR  PAS E 


Akkanged  ev  £ ls it.  un 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola, 


13,  N. 


Y. 


MEMORY  VERSE 
AMERICA 


Centre  of  equal  daughters,  equal  sons, 

All,  all  alike  endear’d,  grown,  ungrown, 
young  or  old. 

Strong,  ample,  fair,  enduring,  capable,  rich, 
Perennial  with  the  Earth,  with  Freedom, 
Law  and  Love, 

A  grand,  sane,  towering,  seated  Mother, 
Chair’d  in  the  adamant  of  Time. 

—  Walt  Whitman 


Dean-  Our  Pagers:  My  parents  have  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some  time 
and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  decided  to 
write  because  I  am  ill  with  rheumatic  fever 
and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  boys  and 
girls  my  own  age.  X  like  to  do  most  every¬ 
thing  although  I  do  not  have  any  special 
hobbies.  I  have  two  rabbits,  Cottontail  and 
Fluffy,  that  I  like  a  lot.  I  hope  you  will 
write.  —  Patricia  Kulick,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  Because  I  am  a  stranger 
here  in  America  I’d  like  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  various  kinds.  I  hope  that  my 
correspondence  with  people  from  other 
countries  and  with  Americans  will  help  me 
in  my  understanding  of  governments  and 
social  life.  I  am  a  citizen  of  Germany  and 
came  over  here  last  September.  The 
“Student-Exchange-Project”  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  stay  in  America  for  some  time. 
It  is  my  privilege  and  aim  and  duty  to  build 
a  friendship  bridge  between  nations  and 
continents.  This  subject  is  a  very  hard  one, 
but  that  is  our  purpose  of  being  here,  and 
I  hope  to  fulfill  my  aim  better,  if  I  know 
people.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  correspond 
with  persons  of  various  countries.  I  am 
glad  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much,  that 
you  made  it  possible  for  people  to  gam  more 
knowledge  of  world  government  and  social 
life  Especially  for  the  youth  it  is  necessary, 
for  they  are  the  future,  not  only  of  America, 
but  the  whole  world.  —  Guenther  Richard 
Gnosa,  Ohio. 


Dear  Readers:  Let’s  get  some  horse 
oictures  in  this  column  next  month.  Draw¬ 
ing  horses  is  my  hobby  and  I  also  have  a 
aorse  of  my  own.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
lack  Palumbo  that  the  story,  “A  Passport 
o  Mars,”  was  very  interesting.  I'm  hoping 
you’ll  write  another.  Let’s  have  some  horse 
stories  too.  If  any  of  you  readers  are  as 
interested  in  horses  as  I  am,  write  to  me 
sometime.  —  Dolores  Gilbert,  14,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
rave  a  riding  horse  and  two  dogs,  a  cocker 
spaniel  and  a  German  police  dog.  My  hobbies 
ire  riding  horseback,  m  the  saddle  or  with- 
aut  one.  I  love  to  canter  and  gallop.  Its  a 
ot  of  fun.  I  also  collect  horse  pictures  and 
iior=e  statues.  Almost  all  of  my  hobbies  have 
something  to  do  with  horses.  I  love  to  smg 
western  songs  and  dance  square  dances.  I 
am  very  interested  in  hearing  from  Doth 
aoys  and  girls  who  are  around  my  age  and 
love  western  things.  —  Sherilena  Ferguson, 
L4,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  four  pen 
aals  through  this  colunm;  I  have  enjoyed 
them  very  much.  In  our  English  class  we 
nave  had  a  correspondence  class  where  we 
would  get  a  name  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  an- 
Dther  country.  Through  Our  Page  I  have  one 
from  England.  I  hope  to  get  one  from 
Germany  and  Scotland.  I  met  one  of  my  pen¬ 
pals  and  she  was  very  nice.  I  hope  to  see 
her  again  this  summer.  Things  I  like  best 
in  Our  Page  are  the  stories,  poems  and 
pictures.  I  would  like  to  compliment  all  the 
artists  of  Our  Page.  Let’s  have  more  letters 
from  all  over  the  world.  —  Emma  Rood, 
New  York. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OR  BOYS  VERSUS 
GIRLS?  -  THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION! 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I’m  with  Jack  Palumbo 
for  boys  writing  to  Our  Page.  Aren't  boys 
better  writers?  The  male  authors  in  the 
writing  world  are  about  50  to  one.  This 
isn’t  meant  as  an  insult  to  the  girls,  but  it 
is  true.  I’m  not  much  of  a  writer  but  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  few  boys 
and  girls.  I  started  a  new  hobby  in  January 
I  took  the  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  am  making  it  into  a  scrap 
book.  Other  hobbies  are  roller  skating,  read¬ 
ing  and  photography.  To  those  who  write  to 
me,  please  enclose  a  snapshot.  •  Kenneth 
Dumas,  17,  New  York. 


ANOTHER  ANSWER 

Dear  Contributors:  I  have  read  The  Rural 
»w- Yorker  for  quite  a  long  time  and  have 
ijoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Tell  me  some- 
ing,  are  the  boys  afraid  of  the  girls.  I 
ce  baseball  and  am  for  the  Dodgers  but  I 
ould  like  to  hear  from  you  even  if  you  are 
Yankee  fan;  after  all  it  is  only  a  game!  I 
ive  many  hobbies  and  if  I  tried  to  tell  you 
them  all  I  am  afraid  I  would  use  the 
hole  page.  So  write  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
>ar  from  you.  I  also  sing  in  the  high  school 
ee  club.  —  Bea  Howard,  New  York. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  1,  1950 


DON  JUST  GOES  AHEAD  WITH  IT 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  Although  I  have  never 
subscribed  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it,  but  chiefly 
like  the  Our  Page  section.  I  read  my  first 
copy  at  a  friend’s  house  not  too  long  ago. 
My  favorite  hobbies  are  auto,  motorcycle  and 
airplane  racing.  I  also  like  roller  skating. 

I  like  to  dance  but  have  been  extremely  shy 

about  trying  it.  I  also  like  to  correspond 

with  other  kids  of  my  age  and  hope  that 

I  will  make  many  pen-pals  through  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  —  Don  DaHill,  16,  N.  Y. 


A  GREETING  FROM  ENGLAND 

Hello  Friends:  My  birthday  is  the  first  of 
January.  I  have  a  mother  and  two  brothers, 
Edward  and  Robert.  My  father  was  killed  in 
an  air  raid  in  1943.  I  go  to  the  Northgate 
Grammar  School  for  Girls  and  am  in  my 
second  year.  You  see,  when  you  are  11  years 
old  over  here,  you  have  to  take  a  big 
exam  called  the  scholarship.  If  you  pass, 
you  go  to  the  Northgate;  if  you  fail,  you 
have  to  go  to  a  secondary  modern  school. 
Of  course  we  go  to  a  junior  school  first. 
Next  door  to  our  school  stands  the  North- 
gate  Boys  School.  Do  you  have  homework? 
We  do  and  I  dislike  it. 

We  have  four  swimming  baths  here  and 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  five  picture 
houses  but  one  of  them  burned  down.  I  hope 
to  see  “The  Happiest  Days  of  Your  Life.” 
What  are  your  hobbies?  Mine  are  stamp 
collecting,  swimming,  tennis.  If  you  are 
interested  in  stamps  I  can  send  you  some 
English  ones.  If  you  are  interested  in  film 
stars,  I  can  send  you  some  photos  of  them 
in  case  you  want  something  from  over  here. 
I’m  fond  of  chewing  gum!  I  have  had  some 
photographs  taken  and  will  exchange  with 
you.  I  hope  you  will  write  back  soon.  — 
Mary  Clow,  13,  England. 


GOLDFINCH 


Drawn  by  John  Pitcher,  12,  New  York 


SCOUT 


INDIAN 
Drawn  by  Betty  Meredith 


15.  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Abraham  Perry,  16,  Massachusetts 


EIGHT  YEARS  IN  4-H  FOR  ANN 

Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page  although  we  have  been 
taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school 
and  a  4-H’er  too.  This  is  my  eighth  year  in 
club  work.  I  take  Dairying  as  well  as  Home 
Making  projects.  Our  farm  is  about  200 
acres.  Some  of  my  pastimes  ai’e  reading, 
crossword  puzzles,  cornet  playing,  pho¬ 
tography  and  my  4-H  work.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  my  age  and  those 
in  4-H.  —  Ann  Raymon,  15,  New  York. 


Darned  if  I  ain’t  had  enough 
Of  all  this  city  slickin’  stuff; 

Yearn  for  the  stillness  of  the  farm. 

Yearn  for  the  smell  of  Pa’s  big  barn; 
Want  to  go  back  home  to  Ma, 

Hear  the  naughty  crow’s  “c-a-w  c-a-w,” 
Want  to  see  the  peaceful  sight 
Of  cows  all  tucked  in  for  the  night; 

Want  to  hear  the  kitties  purr-r-r-r-r 
As  I  gently  stroke  their  fur; 

Long  to  see  the  horses  run 
Up  and  down  the  fields  for  fun; 

Wait  to  hear  the  wonder  of  rain 
Beat  against  my  window  pane. 

But  this  city  life  is  so-o.  .  .  . 

One  is  always  on  the  go, 

‘Came  here,  ya  see,  to  make  some  money — 
Now  ain’t  that  there  just  too  funny? 
Haven’t  saved  a  single  c6nt; 

Takes  all  I  make  to  pay  the  rent. 

Yes,  I'm  sad  and  want  to  go 

Home  and  watch  Pa’s  cornfields  grow. 

As  close  to  God  as  I  can  get 

Is  livin’  on  Pa’s  farm,  you  bet! 

—  Frank  West,  Jr.,  14,  Pennsylvania 


THE  SHADOWS 

The  twilight  falls  but  once  an  eve 
Upon  the  open  countryside 
And  sets  the  world  in  cooling  shade 
While  in  the  dusk  the  shadows  hide. 
They  haunt  and  lurk  and  taunt  and  weave 
Until  the  sun  has  disappeared. 

They  whisper  out  amongst  the  trees 
And  hover  in  the  hedge’s  beard: 

They  spread  in  grayish  ghostly  forms 
And  settle  on  the  fresh  cut  hay. 

And  there  the  darkening  shadows  lie 
Until  the  coming  of  the  day. 

—  Lynn  Millett,  18,  New  York 


A  LETTER  FROM  MARS 

So  they’re  at  it  again!  Every  so  often, 
upon  reading  the  paper  or  some  such  thing, 
I  find  that  someone  has  started  to  talk 
about  Mars.  Not  that  I  want  to  disillusion 
anyone  or  anything  like  that,  but,  being  one 
of  the  so-called  ‘Native  bom’  of  this  illustri¬ 
ous  planet,  I  decided  that  I  might  as  well 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Parlow,  14,  Connecticut 


get  my  say  so  in  too.  Beyond  being  a  little 
too  solid  to  see  through,  and  only  two 
inches  over  six  feet,  I  haven’t  much  gripe 
coming  as  concerned  with  Jack’s  letter  in 
the  May  6  Our  Page. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  want  to  set 
you  straight  on  what  we  look  like.  The 
majority  of  our  race— one  of  the  five  civil¬ 
ized  races  which  inhabit  our  dying  planet 
— are  auburn  haired,  light  eyed,  and  light 
skinned.  We  are  not  exactly  a  white  race  as 
sun  and  wind  for  eons  have  left  their  mark 
on  us.  We  are  more  what  the  white  race  of 
your  planet  looks  like  after  a  good  healthy 
summer  in  the  sun. 

Outside  of  my  own  people,  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars  fall  into  four  classes;  the  civilized 
peoples,  that  is.  No  one  has,  as  yet,  at¬ 
tempted  to  classify  the  savage  races.  They 
are:  the  blond,  fair-skinned  inhabitants  of 
the  North  Polar  region;  the  black  haired, 
dark  skinned  people  which  live  in  the  Kor 
Mountains;  the  fabulous  red  race  of  Mars 
(the  predominant  race)  which  you  will  find 
almost  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  planet; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  yellow  race  of 
Mars  who  are  said  to  live  in  the  legendary 
Valley  of  the  Sky  at  the  South  Pole. 

Of  the  five  races,  ours  is  the  oldest,  while 
the  Red  race  is  descended  from  the  other 
four  races.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  where 
Jack  would  get  the  idea  that  we  are  trans¬ 
parent.  Unless  he  has  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  so-called  ‘mind  creatures’  of 
Zydor,  I  cannot  imagine  where  he  ever  got 
that  impression. 

The  ‘mind  creatures’  of  Zydor  are  in 
reality  the  mental  images  that  people  of 
that  city  are  able  to  project  at  will  into 
the  consciousness  of  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  the 
mind  and  might  be  compared  to  mass 
hypnotism.  The  people  of  Zydor  have  worked 
this  down  to  a  fine  art  which  one  can  appre¬ 
ciate  when  one  is  not  the  subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  more  things  about  Mars 
which  I  would  love  to  tell  you,  but  when  I 
have  to  translate  every  word  I  use,  it  makes 
writing  passing  hard.  There  are  the  dead 
sea  bottoms  where  mighty  oceans  once 
rolled;  there  are  our  reservoirs  and  canals; 
there  are  the  two  moons  of  Than  (our  name 
for  our  planet) ;  there  are  the  savage  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  foothills  which  were  once 
ocean  shore;  and  there  is  our  navy  of  air¬ 
borne  ships.  All  in  all,  there  are  a  million 
and  one  things  which  would  interest  one 
who  studies  our  planet.  But,  alas  my  time 
is  short.  —  Tan  Vair  Ze  Than. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 

Letters  to'  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 
Mail  overseas  should  have  proper  postage  on 
inner  envelope. 

New  York:  Don  DaHill,  16;  Ann  Raymon. 
15;  Loretta  Brown,  17;  Kenneth  Dumas,  17, 
Phyllis  Frank,  12;  Rosemarie  Daigler; 
Beatrice  Howard;  Sherilena  Ferguson,  14; 
Dolores  Gilbert,  14. 

Pennsylvania:  Betty  Travis,  14;  Shirley 
Welliver,  14;  Patricia  Kulick,  15. 

Maine:  Betty  Seavey,  11. 

Massachusetts:  Judy  Brown,  12. 

Ohio:  Guenther  Richard  Gnosa. 
Delaware:  Helen  Sawyer,  19. 

England:  Mary  Clow,  13. 


One  hundred  and  seventy-four  years, 
when  you  think  of  it  in  terms  of  a  lifetime, 
is  long.  But  it  is  young  in  age  for  a  country. 
That  is  the  number  of  years  since  the 
American  colonies  declared  their  indepen¬ 
dence  of  England.  It  seems  fitting  here  that 
we  should  have  a  letter  from  Guenther 
Gnosa  who  is  in  the  United  States  through 
the  Student  Exchange.  I  know  it  would  be 
difficult  for  most  any  of  us  to  come  to  a 
strange  country  and  learn  its  ways  and 
customs.  But  we  are  always  glad  to  help 
those  who  want  to  learn  and  understand 
others.  I  am  sure  he  will  find  us  a  friendly 
and  peace  loving  people. 

We  seem  to  have  a  discussion  as  to  which 
is  the  better,  the  boys  or  the  girls!  May  1 
say,'  boys,  look  about  you  and  see  how  many 
brilliant  women  there  are  in  the  arts,  science, 
music  and  sports.  It’s  a  pretty  close  race. 
Of  course,  no  woman  has  been  president  yet 
but  who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the 
future?  But,  to  be  serious,  we  are  all  glad 
that  you  fellows  enjoy  being  here  with  us 
and  the  latchstring  is  always  out. 

August  brings  “dog  days,”  haying  time 
and  the  grain  stalks  getting  heavy  for  the 
harvesting.  We  hear  the  night  bugs,  crickets 
and  katydids;  the  locust  sings  in  the  heat 
of  midday.  The  frogs  sit  cool  and  green  on 
the  lily  pads  and  our  thoughts  drift  lazily 
toward  the  day  when  school  will  start  again. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  write  a  letter  to  Our 
Page  about  what  you’ve  been  doing.  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age  and  full  address. 
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BABY  $ 4  r  AA  Per 
CHICKS  JLeMJU  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAN 

u  SONS,  I nc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 

- 


BARRED  ROCKS 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive 
producers  of  BARRED  ROCK 
Baby  Chicks. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Our  Barred  Rocks  will  grow  and 
feather  as  well  or  better  than 
crosses.  You  large  poultry  raisers 
—  Give  Them  A  Trial. 

Our  breeding  is  backed  by  40 
years’  experience. 

OT  T  f  O  Poultry  Yards 
n  JLa  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1  1  CALL1COON.  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


BROW 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 
broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log —  explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


mmm 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brittieboro.  vt. 


ruirirc  of  known  quality 

InlLhO  STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  412-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  Poults, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Value  in  Weekly  Culling 

With  high  feed  prices  and  low 
prices  for  eggs,  it  will  pay  farmers 
to  cull  closely  during  the  next  few 
months.  Last  Winter’s  mildness 
caused  unusual  production  records. 
Many  flocks  delayed  their  molt  until 
late  Winter,  some  even  laying  until 
late  Spring.  This  situation  has  led 
some  to  believe  their  flocks  will  keep 
right  on  laying  through  the  Summer. 

Now,  as  never  before,  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  alertness  of  the  good 
manager  will  show.  The  practice  of 
weekly  culling  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  for  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  Fifty  non-layers  will  eat  al¬ 
most  a  bag  of  feed  per  week  and, 
where  there  is  a  large  flock,  this  can 
run  into  real  money. 

Each  day  I  go  into  the  laying  house 
and  try  to  spot  those  dropping  feath¬ 
ers.  Each  night  I  handle  a  few  sus¬ 
picious  individuals,  to  make  certain 
they  are  on  the  job.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  spot  the  hens  that 
have  just  ceased  producing  but  with 
a  little  practice  the  signs  become  evi¬ 
dent.  Generally  the  drones  find  for 
their  supposed  safety  some  nook  or 
cranny;  some  even  hide  in  the  nests 
themselves.  It  is  just  those  places  I 
look  into  first  of  all. 

If  one  is  careful  in  culling,  the 
flock  will  not  become  unduly  fright¬ 
ened.  I  use  a  flashlight  with  weak 
batteries;  a  bright  light  will  cause  the 
hens  to  fly  off  their  perches.  As  I 
have  no  dropping  boards,  I  can  stoop 
under  the  roosts  and  grasp  the  cull 
around  both  legs  at  once;  the  result¬ 
ing  flurry  is  less  than  when  the  hen 
is  caught  by  one  leg  or  wing.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  someone  at  hand  to 
give  the  birds  to;  in  this  way  more 
hens  can  be  culled  in  less  time. 

Weekly  culling  at  regular  intervals 
has  several  good  points.  In  time  the 
flocks  will  expect  it  and  does  not  be¬ 
come  so  frightened.  By  not  allowing 
the  culls  to  accumulate,  there  is  less 
commotion,  for  invariably  it  is  the 
non-layer  that  puts  up  the  squawk. 
Naturally,  the  others  take  up  the 
symphony  and,  the  first  thing  one 
knows,  the  whole  flock  is  in  an  up¬ 
roar. 

Besides  the  moulters,  there  are  the 
birds  which  may  be  developing  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  Some  get  tumors, 
while  others  may  have  Leukosis. 
When  a  farmer  waits  until  this  dis¬ 
ease  becomes  well  advanced,  the  bird 
must  be  put  in  the  incinerator.  The 
first  thing  I  look  for  is  a  shrunken 
comb  and  wattles.  Since  some  strains 
of  Leghorns  keep  their  combs,  one 
must  go  by  both  the  feel  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Although  night  culling  is  more 
difficult  than  in  the  daytime,  es¬ 
pecially  when  looking  for  pigmen¬ 
tation,  it  can  be  done  with  less  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  layers,  and  that  is 
what  I  strive  for. 

Birds  can  also  be  culled  by  their 
body  weight.  Unusually  light  birds 
should  be  disposed  of,  as  these  layers 
either  develop  some  ailment,  if  still 
laying,  or  drop  feathers  at  the  least 
excuse.  Such  birds  cannot  take  the 
gaff  and,  because  of  their  inherent 
faults,  do  not  belong  in  a  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  Hardly  one  flock  in  a 
hundred  can  boast  of  100  per  cent 
normal  birds  and,  where '•the  flock 
is  not  rigidly  culled  at  housing  time, 
weekly  culling  becomes  a  necessity. 

The  workers  in  the  laying  house 
are  more  contented  with  the  drones 
out.  The  hen  that  is  laying  usually 
picks  on  the  culls.  Therefore,  if  one 
wishes  to  keep  the  drones  for  fatten¬ 


ing  or  other  purposes,  it  is  better  to 
segregate  them  than  to  allow  them 
to  run  with  the  good  layers.  When¬ 
ever  I  become  lax  in  my  culling  and 
allow  too  many  drones  to  accumulate, 
I  have  a  difficult  time,  for  the  rum¬ 
pus  the  culls  make  when  caught  or 
while  the  pursuit  is  on  scares  all  the 
others.  Regular  and  rigid  culling 
avoids  this,  thus  keeping  the  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  high  level,  and  the  birds 
quiet.  Even  at  best  there  may  be 
times  when  the  commotion  gets  out 
of  hand,  with  birds  all  over  the 
house.  I  then  wait  a  few  minutes, 
talking  to  them  the  while  until  they 
settle  down.  This  is  important  as 
every  producer  knows,  for  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a 
flock  out  of  the  profit  side  of  the 
ledger,  something  everyone  wishes 
to  avoid  if  at  all  possible. 

How  those  culls  complain  when 
placed  in  the  crate  for  shipment  to 
market.  And  how  glad  it  makes  me 
feel  to  see  them  transferred  to  the 
crate  of  the  buyer!  Fifty  ,  cull  birds 
going  to  market  means  more  valu¬ 
able  feed  utilized  to  better  advantage 
in  feeding  the  real  layers.  Through 
the  years  I  have  tried  everything.  I 
have  given  them  a  chance  to  get  back 
into  production  by  holding  them  and 
pampering  them.  I  have  placed  rings 
on  them  to  identify  them  for  the 
future.  In  most  cases  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  some  eggs,  only  to  quit  again. 

With  the  egg  market  fluctuating 
dangerously  near  the  cost  level,  the 
best  practice  on  any  poultry  farm  is 
regular  culling.  If  all  other  phases 
of  management  are  attended  to,  the 
well  bred  bird  should  find  little  ex¬ 
cuse  to  stop  producing.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  this  does  happen,  look  for  the 
tell-tale  signs  of  shrunken  comb  and 
wattles;  signs  of  disease  develop¬ 
ment,  and  pigmentation.  Then  get 
busy  with  the  catching  hook. 

Stanley  M,  Kenney 

July  Hatched  Chicks  for 
Layers 

I  want  to  get  some  July  hatched 
chicks  for  layers.  Do  you  recommend 
Leghorns  for  this  stock?  If  not,  what 
are:  your  suggestions?  t.  c. 

I  would  not  recommend  Leghorn 
pullets  for  late  season  hatching,  as 
one  must  get  a  long  year  of  laying 
with  Leghorns  in  order  to  make  them 
profitable.  A  heavy  breed  pullet  is 
a  better  risk  for  a  short  laying  year, 
such  as  one  has  with  July  hatched 
stock.  You  might  do  well  to  buy 
straight-run  heavy  breed  chicks  in 
July,  using  all  your  brooding  capa¬ 
city.  You  could  then  sell  the  cockerels 
in  October  and  keep  the  pullets  for 
layers. 


Flying  Machine 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  25,  1873 

It  is  stated  that  an  aeronaut  named 
Donaldson  is  now  constructing  a 
series  of  balloons  with  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  cross  the  Atlantic  next 
Summer,  starting  from  New  York  City. 
He  claims  that  a  flying  machine  is 
a  possible  success  —  as  possible  as 
the  steamboat  or  locomotive,  and  that 
it  does  not  simulate  a  bird’s  move¬ 
ments  more  than  the  steamboat  does 
those  of  a  fish  or  a  locomotive 
those  of  a  horse.  We  have  faith  in  the 
ultimate  navigation  of  the  air,  and 
hail  with  encouraging  words  any  en¬ 
thusiast  who  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  how  to  do  it. 


1950  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 


Name  of  Fair 

New  Jersey  State . 

Atlantic  County . 

Burlington  County . 

Cape  May  County . 

Cumberland  County . 

Essex  County . 

Flemington  (Hunterdon  Co.) 

Gloucester  County . 

Mercer  County . 

Middlesex  County . 

Monmouth  County . 

Morris  County . 

Ocean  County . 

Passaic  County . 

Somerset  County . 

Sussex  County. . 

Warren  County . 

Woodstown  (Salem  Co.)  . . . 


Location  Dates 

Trenton . Sept.  24-Oct.  1 

Mays  Landing'. ....  Aug.  24-26 

Burlington .  Aug.  11-12 

Cape  May .  July  20-22 

Bridgeton .  Sept.  19-23 

Caldwell .  Aug.  15 

Flemington . Aug.  29-Sept.  4 

Paulsboro .  Sept.  4-9 

Washington  Crossing  Aug.  12 
E.  Brunswick  Twp.  Aug.  23-26 

Freehold .  Aug.  11-12 

Troy  Hills .  Aug.  22-26 

Lakewood .  Aug.  25-26 

Preakness .  Aug.  17-19 

Far  Hills .  Aug.  18-19 

Branch ville .  Aug.  8-12 

Harmony .  Aug.  16-17 

.  Sharptown .  Sept.  11-13 


ofit-brec  fo*  27  Years 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


We  are  doing  the  largest  volume  of  business  in 
Started  Pullets  in  our  30  years  in  Poultry.  We 

have  them  4-6- 
8-12-16  weeks  old 
up  to  ready-to- 
lay.  That  means 
they  were  last 
Feb.,  Mar.,  April, 
May  or  June  baby 
chicks.  So  you  see, 
you  can  still  get 
early  hatch  birds. 
You  have  not 
lost  a  day.  They 
are  priced  so 
low,  they  will  cost 
you  less  than  if 
you  had  raised 
them  yourself.  We 
have  dandies  in  all 
the  popular  breeds 
ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

Started  Capons 

You  will  never  go  wrong  with  Capons.  Buying 
Capons  now  will  be  just  right  for  that  money-mak¬ 
ing  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s 
market.  They  are 
the  economical 
family  size  bird, 
so  much  in  de¬ 
mand  today.  Their 
meat  is  delicious 
and  tender.  They 
consistently  bring 
highest  premi¬ 
um  prices.  Once 
you  try  them, 
you'll  always 
buy  them.  We 
have  them  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age  in 
the  populan  breeds 
ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

From  U.  S.  Approoed-Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  Parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  — 100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1950  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  Howard  Fingar 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Chick  Prices  Cut! 


Never  in  our  30  years  of  producing  baby 
chicks.  have  we  given  so  much  fine  quali- 
ity  for  so  little 
cost  to  you.  We 
hatch  baby  chicks 
every  week  in 
the  year  but  our 
summer  production 
costs  are  natural¬ 
ly  lower.  As  a 
result,  we  pass 
this  lower  price 
on  to  you.  Dont 
fail  to  get  your 
order  in  now.  You 
may  never  get  an¬ 
other  chance  at 
these  remarkable 
bargain  prices.  We 
have  them  in  all 
the  popular  breeds 
and  can  make  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

Started  Pullets 


BRED  FROM  A  LINE  OF  CHAMPIONS 

Warren  Reds  are  famous  throughout  the  poultry 
world  for  top  laying  performance.  These  birds 
have  champion  qualities  bred  into  them  right  from 
the  start.  There  is  only  one  strain  ....  only  one 
grade  of  Warren  Reds.  Wien  you  buy  Warren's 
chicks,  you  can  be  sure  of  early  maturity,  high 
production  and  large  egg  size. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I,  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 


Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 


STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICK9 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 


Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mat*. 
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1  Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE! 
1  BF“ultor  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(OFTEN  IMITATED  .  .  .  NEVER 
EQUALED!  •  Christie’s  N.  H.- 
U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
.JSPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shire*  have  been  bred  to  grow  rapidly 
on  less  feed.  The  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  are  plump,  full-bodied,  with  a 
light  under-coloring  demanded  by  to¬ 
day's  markets.  The  pullets  become  early  producers 
Of  uniform  eggs.  Order  Now! 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


STARTED  GOSLINGS,  Junior  Breeders.  Immediate 
delivery.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Bulldinos  for  All 
Purpose* 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3oi  J . 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  credit.  Always  your  own  boss.  1555 
Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $28,000  in  1949; 
their  average  $6,704.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  not  needed  to  start.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  RAWLEIGH  COMPANY, 
Dept.  G-U-RUR,  Freeport,  I1L 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA  FANS 

EIGHT  EXPOSURE  ROLLS,  DEVELOPED  O 
INCLUDING  8  DECKLED  EDGE  PRINTS 

Or,  X  roll  developed — Twin  prints  (2  of  each  negative) 
35c.  Or,  1  roll  developed  and  8  king  size  prints,  40c. 
Free  mailers,  valuable  coupon  offers,  24  hour  service. 

RAY’9  PHOTO  SERVICE.  408  RAY  BUILDING. 
LaCROSSE,  WISCONSIN  Leader  Since  1920 

PAINT  OR  COATING 

Asphalt-Aluminum,  4-l’s  per  Carton.  Any  Quantity. 
$1.00  per  Gallon,  F.O.B.  Edgemere,  N.  V*  j, 
Ask  for  Literature 

HOGAN  PAINT  &.  CHEMICAL,  Edgemere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BALERS  FOR  SALE 


-  —  ■  onuc.no  run  enue,  - 

45T  McCormiek,  50T  New  Holland,  Case.  John  Deere, 
Minneapolis  Moline,  Allis  Chalmers,  all  others.  Priced 
low.  will  deliver,  many  used  ones,  new  and  used 
side  rakes,  mowers,  tractors,  combines,  twine-dirt  cheap. 
Telephone  PHIL  GARDINER,  person  to  person, 
MU  LUCA  HILL,  N.  J.  5-6911  or  write.  Also  will  buy. 

FREEZER  CARTONS:  Quart  size  with  cellophane 
liners.  $3.00  per  100.  Other  freezer  bargains. 

WM.  MARK,  57  Garfield  Ave.,  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 

Free  Snapshot  Magazine,  Photofinishing  Lists.  Mailers. 
HENRY  HOUGHTON’S  ATHOL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MAIL  BOXES  for  sale,  combination  type.  Writ*  RAIN¬ 
BOW  LAKES'  COMMUNITY  CLUB,  Danville,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  543. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


KERRY  Burrell  400  Qt.  pasteurizer  S.  S.  inside 

and  out.  Cherry  Burrell  surface  cooler  (milk)  model 
size  485.  De  Laval  No.  18  cream  separator.  Cherry 
urrell  can  washer  and  sterilizer.  Creamery  package 
x  wide  bottle  washer.  S.  S.  5  can  dump  tank. 
,eri-Line  S.  S.  pasteurizer  600  qts.  Smith  &  Lee 
ooding  machine  (cellophane)  20  hp.  Cyclotherm 

earn  boiler.  Automatic  hot  water  injector  and  pump. 
Herry  Burrell  milk  filter.  Two  sanitary  milk  pumps. 
,vo  Westinghouse  milk  can  cooler,  capacity  six  cans 
,ch  Cherry  Burrell  S.  S.  6-16  bottle  filler  (square 
round  bottles).  No.  725  merchants  and  Evans  com- 
■essor.  Carrier  B.  K.  cold  diffuser  (blower).  Bottle 

nveyor  including  gearhead  motor.  12  ft.  trough  for 
ashing  S.  S.  pipe.  One  cherry  Burrell  600  qt. 

isteurizer  S.  S.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  equip- 
ent  is  in  operation,  and  is  being  disposed  because 
expansion  program.  Rockland  County  Milk  and 
ream  Co.,  Spring  Yalley,  N.  Y. 


ANTED'  Crocheted  spread,  reasonable.  Critchlow, 
703  Brookline  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seaman  motorized  RototUler,  four  foot 

width ;  like  new.  Maurice  Calbet,  R.  D.  6,  ort 

Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-7521, _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  fur  sleigh  robes,  pair  wool  street 
blankets.  Abbey  McVeigh,  Warsaw,  N,  Y. _ . 

WANTED:  Five  foot  Ferguson  tiller.  Donald  Sharp, 

Madison,  N.  J.  _ _ _ - 


Pleasant  Work — Good  Pay 

For  men  or  women,  boys  or 
girls,  to  represent  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker  in  your  own 
county  or  community.  The 
demand  for  it  is  increasing 
wherever  there  is  a  garden  or 
lawn  as  well  as  in  the  farm 
home.  Business  and  profession¬ 
al  men  like  it. 

Write  for  terms  and  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  City 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


On  the  basis  of  initial  bids  for 
wool  to  be  pooled  by  30  local  grower 
cooperatives,  Pennsylvania  sheepmen 
will  be  getting  their  best  prices  in 
many  years  for  the  1950  clip.  Somer¬ 
set  County  growers  received  six  bids 
for  18,000  pounds  of  wool.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  the  top  offer  of  61.26  cents 
per  pound  for  fine  and  half-blood 
wool,  60.26  cents  for  quarter,  three- 
eighth,  and  low  quarter,  and  50.26 
cents  for  medium  rejects.  At  Carlisle, 
growers  in  Cumberland  and  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  sold  their  pool  of 
about  35,000  pounds,  at  59  cents  for 
quarter  and  three-eighth,  57  cents 
for  low  quarter,  and  49  cents  for 
rejects. 

These  prices,  about  10  cents  a 
pound  above  1949’s,  according  to 
W.  B.  Connell,  head  of  livestock  ex¬ 
tension  work,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  reflects  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  fleeces  and  a  scarcity  of  good 
wools. 

In  the  30  years  since  cooperative 
wool  marketing  was  started  in 
Pennsylvania  farmers  have  pooled 
over  18  million  pounds  of  wool.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  emphasis  on  correct 
shearing  methods  and  proper  hand¬ 
ling  practices  resulted  in  a  greater 
percentage  of  wools  of  better  grade. 
Rejects  have  dropped  from  15  to 
three  per  cent.  The  30  pools  operat¬ 
ing  this  year  will  handle  about 
500,000  pounds  of  wool  from  4,500 
farms. 


At  five  field  days  conducted  just 
recently  at  forage  experimental  plots, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  got  first  hand 
information  on  15  different  species  of 
legumes  and  grasses  with  a  view  to 
adapting  these  findings  to  their  own 
forage  programs.  The  plantings  are 
part  of  an  elaborate  forage  research 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  field  days  were  held  at  the 
Wernersville  State  Hospital  farm, 
Berks  County;  Torrance  State  Hospi¬ 
tal  farm,  Westmoreland  County; 
Crawford  Coun'jy  Home  farm,  the 
College  farm  at  State  College,  and 
Sterling  Farms,  Alderson,  Luzerne 
County.  At  each  stop  farmers  in¬ 
spected  an  average  of  500  different 
plots  of  alfalfa,  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
ladino  clover,  red  clover,  crimson 
clover  and  lespedeza,  and  nine 
grasses  —  bromegrass,  meadow 
fescue,  meadow  foxtail,  orchard 
grass,  perennial  ryegrass,  reed  canary 
grass,  tall  oatgrass,  timothy,  and 
Kentucky  bluegrass.  Each  species 
had  many  different  strains  and  va¬ 
rieties.  These  were  planted  a  year 
ago  and  will  be  continued  for  three 
or  four  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiments  is 
to  aid  farmers  in  the  selection  of 
species  and  particular  varieties  for 
their  individual  forage  programs  and 
to  focus  interest  in  seed  production 
of  these  varieties. 


Improved  farming  practices  will  be 
demonstrated  during  a  farm  field 
day,  extending  over  four  Butler 
County  farms  on  Thursday,  July  13. 
Demonstrations  will  include  contour 
strip  cropping  for  conservation  of  soil 
and  water;  farm  pond  construction 
for  fire  protection,  irrigation  and 
other  farm  needs,  and  for  recreation; 
tile  installation,  with  the  use  of 
traction  ditcher,  for  draining  wet 
spots;  the  proper  cultivation  and 
spraying  of  potatoes;  seed  treatment, 
chemical  weed  control,  and  variety 
trials  of  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The 
four  farms  cooperating  with  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
the  field  day  are  those  of  Clinton  P. 
McGowan;  Griffin  Brothers  (Francis 
and  William);  J.  Raymond  Davis  & 
Son  (J.  Raymond,  Jr.) ;  and  John  E. 


Rhoades,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Pros¬ 
pect,  10  miles  west  of  Butler.  All 
farms  are  located  along  an  improved 
road  leading  south  from  Prospect 
and  are  easy  of  access. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Wheat  looks  somewhat  better  than 
it  did  earlier  in  the  Spring  and  most 
farmers  expect  a  fair  crop,  though 
not  as  good  as  last  year.  Ear  corn 
prices  have  advanced  considerably  in 
the  past  month.  It  was  55-60  cents 
a  bushel  but  new  buyers  are  paying 
70  cents,  and  the  price  may  go  higher. 
Other  grain  prices  have  not  changed 
much  but  there  is  still  good  demand. 
Quite  a  lot  of  public  sales  are  still 
being  held  and  prices  are  holding  up 
fairly  well  in  most  everything. 

Milk  is  more  plentiful  than  ever 
and  the  price  the  past  week  for  4.2 
per  cent  milk  was  $3.14  per  cwt. 
Feed  is  still  too  high  as  compared 
with  milk  prices  and  there  is  not 
much  comparison  between  milk 
prices  and  most  things  farmers  buy. 
New  milk  cans,  for  instance,  have 
advanced  in  price  the  past  month  but 
what  we  have  to  fill  them  with  is 
sure  not  any  higher,  but  lower. 

Pigs  are  not  too  plentiful  and  six 
and  eight  weeks  old  grade  pigs  still 
bring  $20  a  pair.  Registered  pigs  of 
this  age  bring  more  than  twice  that 
and  did  bring  almost  three  times  that 
amount  depending  on  quality,  but 
the  demand  is  slightly  slower  than  it 
was  a  year  or  so  ago. 

P.  McCullough 


DDT  for  Potato  Flea  Beetles 

The  first  invasion  of  potato  fields 
by  flea  beetles  is  already  underway. 
These  black,  shiny,  flea-like  insects 
eat  small  holes  through  or  into  the 
leaves.  If  the  insects  are  present  in 
large  numbers  or  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  they  can  seriously 
damage  the  small  plants.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Connecticut  Station 
have  shown  that  if  this  first  brood  is 
not  controlled,  it  can  reduce  yields 
as  much  as  50  bushels  per  acre.  Con¬ 
trol  at  this  time  also  will  prevent  the 
insects  from  laying  eggs  which  will 
mean  fewer  beetles  when  the  second 
brood  makes  its  appearance  later  in 
July. 

The  Connecticut  Station  recom¬ 
mends  treating  the  potatoes  with  a 
DDT  spray  or  dust  when  the  beetles 
are  first  noticed,  even  though  only 
half  of  the  plants  have  come  through 
the  ground.  The  spray  is  made  by 
mixing  two  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
DDT  wettable  powder  with  100 
gallons  of  water.  Growers  who  prefer 
to  use  dust  should  apply  a  three  per 
cent  DDT  dust.  No  fungicide  for  the 
control  of  disease  is  needed  at  this 
time.  A  second  application  a  week  or 
10  days  later  may  be  necessary  if  the 
first  one  is  not  completely  effective. 
While  the  potato  plants  are  still 
small,  50  gallons  of  spray  per  acre  is 
enough  to  cover  them. 


Clip  the  Poultry  Range 

Poultry  ranges  need  to  be  clipped 
to  get  the  most  forage  from  them. 
This  is  best  done  whenever  the 
grasses  and  clovers  are  six  to  eight 
inches  high.  The  older  the  grasses 
and  clovers  get,  the  less  they  are 
eaten  by  growing  pullets.  Occasion¬ 
al  clipping  makes  forage  plants  start 
off  again  with  young,  tender  growth 
that  is  most  nourishing  for  young 
birds.  The  number  of  times  to  clip 
ranges  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
moisture,  soil  fertility  and  number  of 
birds  on”  range.  Spreading  out 
shelter  houses,  and  keeping  no  more 
than  500  birds  on  a  productive  range, 
are  ways  of  preventing  overgrazing. 
Overgrazing  kills  grasses  and  clovers 
that  are  expensive  to  start  again. 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  wholesale  feed  prices 

reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

as  of 

June  20, 

1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . . . 

.  .  .$60.25 

$54.00 

$60.50 

$59.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts. 

.  .  .  66.25 

61.00 

66.50 

65.00 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts.  - 

64.50 

68.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.  .  80.75 

81.00 

78.62 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein. 

.  .  .  82.60 

73.50 

76.25 

79.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 

...  89.42 

87.86 

Gluten  feed,5  23  %  protein . . . 

.  .  .  60.56 

58.20 

60.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  .  57.00 

55.25 

58.00 

57.00 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

...  59.30 

58.50 

59.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

. .  .  52.30 

47.00 

53.00 

50.50 

Markets  &  Auctions 


N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 
(Latest  Available  Prices) 

Potatoes,  (100-pound  bags)  S.  C.,  Sebago, 
$3.00  to  $4.25;  N.  C.,  Cobbler,  $1.25  to  $3.00; 
Va.,  Cobbler,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Calif.,  Long, 
$3.50  to  $4.25.  Asparagus,  crt.,  $3.25  to  $7.50. 
Beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $4.00.  Beets,  crt.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Cabbage,  crt.,  $1.00  to  $2.25.  Carrots, 
topped,  bu.,  $2.25.  Sweet  corn,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$5.00.  Kale,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.00.  Lettuce,  Boston, 
crt.,  25c  to  $1.00;  Ice.,  75c  to  $2.75.  Onions, 
yel.,  50-lbs.,  $1.26  to  $3.15.  Peas,  tub,  $2.00 
to  $3.50.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.75. 
Radishes,  White,  crt.,  $1.00  to  $1.50;  Red, 
bag,  50c  to  $1.00.  Turnips,  Bruce  box,  75c  to 
$1.00.  Strawberries,  N.  Y.,  qt.,  30c  to  45c; 
N.  J.,  25c  to  45c.  Hay,  ton,  $27.00  to  $45.00. 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  (100- 
pound  sacks)  Va.,  Cobblers,  unwashed,  $2,00 
to  $2.50;  washed,  $2.75.  Strawberries,  Pa., 
24-qt.  crates,  $5.00  to  $6.00;  qt.,  20c  to  35c. 
Lettuce,  Ice.,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Beets, 
bunch,  4c  to  6c.  Asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$3.00  to  $4.50.  Cabbage,  crt.,  $1.75.  Radishes, 
lugs,  40c  to  85c.  Spring  onions,  per  bunch, 
2c  to  4c.  Tomatoes,  hothouse,  8-lb.  bskt., 
mostly  $3.50.  Apples,  N.  J.  Romes,  bu., 
$2.65  to  $3.75;  Winesaps,  $4.00. 


GRAIN  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 

Wheat,  July,  $2.09;  Sept.,  $2.10%;  Mar., 
$2.10%.  Corn,  July,  $1.43;  Sept.,  $1.33*4: 
May,  $1.34%.  Oats.  July,  77*4c;  Sept.,  70Vbc; 
Mar.,  71V„c.  Soybeans,  July,  $2.93%;  Nov., 
$2.09*4;  Mar.,  $2.12*4. 


WOOL  (Boston) 

Best  bright  Delaine  Fleece,  grease,  lb.,  75o 
to  76c;  scoured,  best,  $1.90.  Bright  quarter- 
blod  fleeces,  grease,  70c;  scoured,  $1.24. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 
(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 
CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Most  good  and  choice  180-230 
pounds  $20.15-$20.60;  240-260  pounds  $19.65- 
$20.10;  270-290  pounds  $19.00-$19.50;  few  300- 
340  pounds  $18.00-$19.00;  weights  up  to  400 
pounds  down  to  $17.00;  small  lots  160-180 
pounds  $19.25-$20.50;  good  and  choice  sows 
under  375  pounds  $16.75-$18.00;  few  choice 
lightweights  $18.25-$18.50;  400-475  pounds 

$15.50-$16.50;  500-600  pounds  $14.25-$15.50; 

odd  head  big  weights  as  low  as  $13.50. 

Cattle  — •  Bulk  to  good  to  low-choice  fed 
steers  $29.25-$31.00;  choice  steers  and  long 
yearlings  $31.25-$32.00;  most  medium  to  low- 
good  grades  $26.50-$29.00;‘  good  and  choice 
heifers  and  mixed  yearlings  $29.00-$31.00: 
load  high-choice  1,093  pound  heifers  $32.00; 
good  cows  $22.50-$24.00;  common  and  medi¬ 
um  beef  cows  $19.25-$22.25;  canners  and 
cutters  $15.50-$19.00;  medium  and  good 
sausage  bulls  $23.25-$24.75;  medium  to 
choice  vealers  $25.00-$29.00. 

Sheep  —  Most  good  to  average-choice 
slaughter  lambs  and  yearlings  $23.00-$24.40; 
load  averaging  around  100  pounds  at  outside 
price;  deck  to  good  to  choice  Indiana-fed 
old-crop  lambs  $25.25;  ewes  steady,  mainly 
$7.00-$10.00. 


BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Canadian  yearlings  $29.00;  several 
loads  of  good  Canadian  steers  weighing  1,000 
to  1,250  lbs.  $27.50-$28.50;  demand  moder¬ 
ately  active  for  cows  and  bulls;  market 
steady;  fat  dairy  type  cows  mostly  $18.00- 
$20.00,  top  $21.00;  cutters  $16.50-$18.50;  can¬ 
ners  $14.00-$16.00;  shelly  and  off  grade  can¬ 
ners  on  down  to  $13.00  and  below;  good 
dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  $22.00- 
$24.00;  mediums  $20.0$-$22.00;  good  weighty 
sausage  bulls  $22.00-$23.00;  top  $23.50;  me¬ 
diums  $20.50-$21.50;  lightweight  cutters 
$18.50-$20.00.  Good  and  choice  handyweight 
calves  $30.00-$31.00;  mediums  $28.00-$29.00; 
culls  and  strongweight  bobs  $25.00-$27.00; 
light  bobs  $20.00-$24.00. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market  stronger; 
prices  50c  to  $1.00  higher;  good  and  choice 
170-230  lbs.  nearby  hogs  S20.50-$21.00;  240-280 
lbs  $19.00-$20.50:  280-325  lbs.  $17.5O-$19.00; 

good  sows  under  500  lbs.  $14.00-$15.00. 


NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 
JUNE  19 


(Fowls) 
Black  . . 
Red 

Rock  . . . 
Leghorn 


COATESVILLE, 

Producers  Cooperative 
prices,  June  19. 

White  Egge  — 

Fancy  Large  . 

Fancy  Medium  . v . 

Extra  Large  . 

E^tra  Medium  . 

Standard  Large  . 

Producers  Large  . 

Producers  Medium  . 

Jumbo  . . 

Pullets  . 

Pee  Wees  . 

Crax  . 

Ducks  . 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large  . 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

Extra  Large  . 

Extra  Medium  . . 

Standard  Large  . 

Producers  Large  . 

Producers  Medium  _ ... 

Pullets  . 

Pee  Wees  . 

Jumbo  . 

Total  cases  sold,  2.900. 


Low 

High 

. .  .$0.28 

$0.35 

.  . .  .25 

.35 

.  .  .  .29 

.32 

.  .  .  .25 

.26 

PA. 

Exchange, 

.  Egg 

High 

Low 

.  .  .$0.50 

$0.44 

.  .  .  .41 

.38 

. .  .  .46 

.42*4 

.37 

.  .  .  .40 

.36 

.  .  .  .40 

.36 

.  .  .  .34 

.31 

.  .  .  .56 

.53 

.25 

.16 

...  .30 

.25 

.30 

. . .  .48 

.43 

. ..  .38 

.36 

. . .  .45 

.41 

.  . .  .37 

.35 

.34 

.34 

. . .  .33 

.31 

. . .  .32 

.25 

.  .  .  .22 

.16 

. . .  .52 

.48 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market,  C.  H.  Stains, 
Auction  Master.  Egg  prices,  June  19. 

White  Eggs  —  Low  High 

AA  Large  . ,$0.42*4  $0.45*4 

AA  Medium  . . . 37  .42*4 

A  Large  . 42  .44 

-  ‘  .37*4 

.32*4 
.21% 
.39 
.75 

.44% 
.39 
.43% 
.38% 
.31 
.24 

Total  cases  sold,  2,917. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction  Assn., 
Inc.  Prices  June  12. 

Eggs  — 

Special  Large  . 

Special  Medium  . 

Poultry  — 

Fowl  . 

Broilers  . 26 

Fryers  . . . 

Roasters  . 


Medium  . 

. 25*4 

. 18 

. 38 

. 75 

Brown  Eggs  — 

AA  Large  . 

AA  Medium  . 

A  Large  . 

A  Medium  . 

.  .43*4 

. 42 

. 36% 

. 26 

Pee  Wees  . . . 

Low 

High 

$0.44 

$0.45 

.36 

.36 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.27  *4 

.27  % 

.28 

.38 

New  Pullet  Flocks 

(Continued  from  Page  522) 
by  inspection  of  the  toe-punch.  It 
is  then  possible  to  ascertain  at  once 
whether  she  is  an  early  starter, 
medium,  or  late  individual  within  her 
age  group.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  the  early  starters  within 
any  age  group  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  winter  layers,  and 
the  heaviest  egg  yielders  for  the  first 
laying  year.  Therefore  mark,  with  a 
blue  celluloid  leg  band,  the  really 
early  starters  as  they  are  detected; 
that  is,  if  one  is  going  to  breed  one’s 
own  chicks  next  season.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  tangible  and  reliable  to  go  by. 

This  Fall,  probably  beginning  in 
August,  prepare  to  get  the  earliest 
starting  egg  producers  into  laying 
quarters.  House  new  pullets  at  the 
rate  of  four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  pullet.  Have  the  new  laying 
quarters  clean  and  sanitary  for  their 
reception  and,  as  long  as  hot  weather 
continues,  keep  the  laying  houses 
thoroughly  open  and  well  ventilated. 
The  change  from  open  range  to  lay¬ 
ing  house  conditions  should  not  be 
severe,  and  it  need  not  be.  Try  to 
get  any  age  lot  into  laying  quarters 
when  it  is  judged  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  them  are  ready  to  start  egg 
production.  At  this  point  cull  rigidly. 

If  a  competent  pathologist  or 
veterinarian  has  so  advised,  the  on¬ 
coming  pullets  should  have  been 
vaccinated  on  range,  at  the  right 
time,  according  to  the  disease  against 
which  protection  is  being  sought. 
Pretty  universally,  fowl  pox  should 
have  been  guarded  against  by  vac¬ 
cination  when  the  birds  were  about 
three  months  old.  However,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  any  vaccination  program, 
seek  competent  advice  and  use  the 
protective  vaccine  exactly  as  recom¬ 
mended.  There  is  no  need  to  risk 
losses  later  on,  if  certain  diseases, 
such  as  fowl  pox,  infectious  laryngo- 
tracheitis  or  Newcastle  disease,  are 
prevalent. 

Force  for  High  Egg  Yields 

The  poultry  flock  owner  must  stake, 
his  chances  at  recovery  of  some  profit 
from  his  poultry  flocks  during  this 
coming  year.  It  is  therefore  advo¬ 
cated  that  he  proceed,  after  having 
grown  a  healthy,  full  sized,  normal 
replacement  pullet,  to  force  that 
pullet  and  her  sisters  for  a  maximum 
egg  yield,  throughout  the  ensuing 
year,  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  body  strength  and  health. 
Suggestions  for  forcing  laying  flock 
management  include:  (1)  Provide 
correct  and  careful  housihg  of  ma¬ 
turing  pullets;  (2)  limit  the  size  of 
laying  flocks  to  not  more  than  about 
300  layers  to  the  flock;  (3)  amply 
provide  for  feed  and  water  daily  for 
each  such  flock;  (4)  supply  one  nest 
for  every  five  layers;  (5)  maintain 
the  laying  house  in  clean,  airy,  light 
condition  throughout  the  laying  year; 
(6)  use  artificial  lights,  if  possible, 
during  the  winter  months,  usually 
October  through  March,  so  as  to  give 
the  layers  a  uniform  13-hour  lighted 
day.  (We  recommend  one  40- watt 
electric  globe,  or  its  equivalent,  lo¬ 
cated  six  feet  above  the  floor,  mid¬ 
way  between  the  front  wall  and  the 
front  edge  of  the  perches  and  also 
midway  across  the  pen,  for  every 
200  square  feet  of  floor  area,  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  We  also  like 
to  use  morning  and  evening  lights, 
turning  on  the  lights  at  about  five 
a.  m.,  off  at  daylight,  on  again  after 
sunset,  and  off  for  the  night  at  the 
end  of  the  13th  hour  aft®p  the  lights 
were  first  turned  on);  and  (7)  carry 
no  male  birds  in  these  laying  flocks. 
Produce  infertile  eggs  for  sale  as  top 
quality  table  eggs. 


Confinement  in  Hot  Weather 

The  ideal  place  for  chickens  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  is  out  on  a  well 
sodded  range  with  plenty  of  cool 
water  and  lots  of  shade.  However, 
some  of  us  must  rear  our  young 
stock  and  many  of  us  must  keep  our 
layers  in  confinement.  Therefore,  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  keep  them  comfortable  during  heat 
waves.  If  we  do  this,  the  laying 
hens  can  hold  up  their  production  at 
a  season  when  egg  prices  are  usually 
high  and  the  youngsters  will  keep 
growing  rapidly. 

All  windows  should  be  opened  in 
the  pens  on  hot  days.  Cross  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  provided  whenever 
possible;  a  door  cut  in  the  north 
side  of  the  house  and  screened  is 
helpful.  It  also  helps  if  screen  doors 
replace  all  the  wooden  doors  of  the 
pens.  Pens  up  under  the  roof  should 
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have  Ventilators  in  the  ridge  board  to 
allow  the  hot  air  to  escape. 

When  the  thermometer  gets  up 
around  90  degrees  F.,  the  water  in 
the  pipes  gets  too  warm  to  do  any 
good,  so  we  carry  fresh  cold  water 
to  each  pen  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
We  have  found  that  a  chicken  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  heat  as  long 
as  it  has  cool  water  to  drink  and 
can  dunk  her  wattles  in.  We  take  the 
guards  off  the  pans  so  that  the  birds 
can  stand  in  the  water  if  they  want 
to.  This  probably  seems  like  an  un¬ 
sanitary  thing  to  do  but,  since  we 
change  the  water  so  often  on  hot 
days,  our  birds  have  shown  no  ill 
effects.  Hosing  down  the  roof  is 
sometimes  effective. 

Chickens  should  not  be  crowded 
in  hot  weather.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
allow  more  space  per  bird  than  is 
usually  recommended.  Even  in 
Winter,  a  pen  of  chickens  generates 
an  astonishing  amount  of  body  heat. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  birds  are  kept  free  of  lice 
and  mites  which  multiply  rapidly  in 
the  heat.  Mites  are  no  problem  if  the 
pens  are  thoroughly  cleaned  each 
year  and  creosote  sprayed  over  and 
under  the  roosts  and  all  the  area 
surrounding  them.  Of  course,  creo¬ 
sote  cannot  be  used  while  the  birds 
are  in  the  pen  because  the  fumes  kill 
young  birds  and  make  older  ones 
sick.  Lice  are  most  easily  controlled 
on  mature  fowl  by  painting  the 
roosts  on  a  cool  night  with  nicotine 
sulphate  and  repeating  the  treatment 
10  days  later;  after  that,  during  the 
Summer,  we  paint  the  roosts  about 
once  a  month. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  Lockwood 


Live  Poultry  Prices 

Those  who  plan  to  use  the  past  in 
predicting  the  future  Will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  analysis  of  wholesale 
quotations  for  live  poultry  in  the 
New  York  Market  for  the  year  1949. 
The  source  of  this  data  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  and  Poultry  Review. 

In  considering  broilers,  the  highest 
average  price  for  the  year  was  paid 
for  Rocks  (Barred  Rocks)  which 
averaged  36.5  cents  per  pound;  Cross 
(Barred  Cross)  broilers  averaged 

33.4  cents  per  pound,  for  one  year. 
In  percentage  terms,  Rocks  brought 
9.3  per  cent  more  money  than  crosses. 
What  is  not  apparent  from  the  tables 
is  the  fact  that  Crosses  grow  faster, 
have  better  feed  efficiency  and  a 
lower  mortality  than  straight  Rocks. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Cross 
broiler  is  so  popular.  Prices  of  Cross 
broilers  reached  a  peak  of  38.7  cents 
a  pound  in  January,  while  the  low 
point  was  December  with  an  average 
price  of  29.9  cents  a  pound. 

In  comparing  prices  for  fowl,  it 
will  be  noted  that  blacks  (Red  X 
Rock  or  Sex-linked  Cross)  brought 
the  highest  price  for  the  year.  This 
was  40.1  cents  per  pound,  with  Red 
fowl  ranking  second  with  an  average 
price  of  37.7  cents.  Rock  fowl  were 
very  close  with  37.1  cents.  Leghorn 
fowl  were  a  poor  fourth  with  30.6 
cents  per  pound  as  the  average  price 
for  the  year.  All  classes  of  fowl 
brought  the  highest  prices  in  April, 
when  a  bird  should  be  laying  unless 
something  is  decidedly  wrong  with 
her. 

Rock  pullets  brought  49.5  cents  a 
pound,  while  Cross  pullets  sold  for 

48.4  cents  on  the  average.  Black 
pullets  were  in  third  place  and  aver¬ 
aged  45.9  cents  for  the  year,  while 
Reds  were  fourth  with  43.2  cents  a 
pound.  As  for  percentages,  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  were  worth  14.5  per  cent  more 
than  Red  pullets,  as  meat  birds  in  the 
live  poultry  terminal  market. 

Turkey  producers  found  the  high¬ 
est  prices  for  hen  turkeys  in  January, 
when  they  sold  for  80.3  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  low  point  was  June 
when  they  brought  only  38.3  cents  a 
pound.  In  April  tom  turkeys  aver¬ 
aged  60.8  cents  a  pound,  while  in 
August  they  were  worth  only  35.4 
cents.  D.  H.  Horton 


'l  SWEAT  BLOOD  'TIL  I  PASSED  THE  FRYER 

STAGE . NOW  COMES  THIS  BIG  FLAIR  FOR 

CHICKEN  -NOODLE  SOUP!* 


rs 

I  /wN'TE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
I  V  [CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
l/fc\  Jl  |U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
,or  Folder.  244  WARREN  STREET 
CHAPMiAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


babcockjs 

healthy 

CHICKS 

rREAT  L  A Y  E  R  $ 
WAKE  GREAi____ - 


Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

^--^<\\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


DH  id  ITHACA,  N.  T« 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W;Rocks, 
Cornish-Reds.  All  breeders  supervised:  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
1,  i  n  k  s.  White  Rock3 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


LEE 


Surplus  Chicks  $S-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also 
3 -week  old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  CHICK  S 

Wh.  Leg.  Pits..  N.  Hamps..  W.  Rox,  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


STARTED  PULLETS:  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  4  wks.  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000. 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100.  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Everything  for  chickens,  turkeys. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3.00-100;  $26.00-1000.  Implanter  $1.75 
postpaid.  SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  WTilte  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32 R,  DOUGLASSVILLE.  PA. 


-  OUR  PRIZE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS  - 

7  week  old  fully  feathered,  non-sexed  1 2 -$ i 8.00 ;  25- 
$35.00;  50-$60.00.  Order  NOW  for  immediate  delivery. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center.  Connecticut 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

Eight  weeks  old  $23.00  per  dozen.  Express  collect. 
Baby  Beef  Bronze  and  Family  size. 
Beltsville’s  Healthy  Fast  Growing  Stock. 

0.  V.  DOELL.  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Boxl2,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PERFORMANCE  Ask  your  Hatchetyman  about 

NICHOLS 

r,  riceccr-  .  o/ KINGSTON.  N.  H. 
Colorful  FREE  Catalog 

tells  why.  Write  New  Hampshire,  that  SELL! 

BOX  30  •  NICHOIS  POULTRY  FARM  -  KINGSTON.  N.H. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


1000  READY-TO-LAY  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS' 

Husky  range  grown.  Harco  strain  direct.  Feb.  hatched. 
Heavy  laying  is  in  their  blood.  Also  March.  April  and 
May  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Hubbard  N.  H.  Reds. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $50.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2e  per  duckling,  less  than  10O. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


Zeeland  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  are  money 
makers.  644  pounds  in  9  weeks.  Extra  fine  quality, 
hatched  from  select  breeders.  AAA  Mating — 25-$8.95; 
50  for  $14.95;  100  for  $27.95.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  FREE  duck  raisers  guide.  Write — 

DEWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mt.  -Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  1 00 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

rNedW RoH,kTpshires-. .  wh:t8 . and  Bar: $1  0.90  $1  3.90  $1 1  .50 


Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Roek  Cross,  Roek-Hamp  Cross.... 
Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  . 
TURKEY  POULTS . 


11.90  14.90  12.50 

11.90  24.50  4.50 

12.90  26.00  6.00 

. $30.00-100 

. $75.00-100 


$££•95  p,r  100 

LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.50  Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

TIRES 

SAVE  OVER 
30% 

ALL  SIZES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 
FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Farm  mail  order  business  is  respectfully 
solicited  at  wholesale  prices  which  re¬ 
flect  a  discount  of  over  30%.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  600-16  4  ply  first  line  National 
brand  lists  for 

$15.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $16.92 
Your  price  on  same  tire 

$10.80  plus  Excise  Tax  $1.12  $11.92 

You  Save  $5.00 

TUBES  $1.85  TAX  INCLUDED 

On  larger  tires,  savings  are  greater. 
You  can  also  save  money  on  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  and  farm  implement  tires.  Prices 
furnished  on  request.  Specify  size,  ply 
and  tread  design.  Everything  sold  on  a 
“MONEY-BACK”  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


•  Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 


VJARM  ELEVATORS 

Handles 

BALED  HAY 
Ear  Corn 
Small  Grains 


New— Improved 

MULKEY 


12  MONTH  ALL-PURPOSE  USE 

HEAVY  DUTY— 5'  Straight  Sides  — Double  Chain- 
18'  across  Trough. 

STANDARD  —  Combination  Straight  5%'  Flare 
Sides.  D’bl.  Chain.  10"  across  Chain,  19'  across  Trough. 
Elevators  in  any  length... also  8  'drag  hopper  available. 

Over  9000  Now  in  Use. 

Writ  a  For  Fraa  Literature  and  Prices 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621- N  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  pests  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank,  $15 
extra,  eliminates 
continuous 
pumping. 

Order  for  1  0 
days*  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee; 


No.  3 

$29.95 

with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


Air  Gauge 


extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


New 
Easy 
Way  to 


GET25 


Show  Beocon  Christmas  Cards  and  Name-On  Stationery— to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Moke  up  to  50c  on  each  $1.  So  lovely  they  sell 
rnrr  ciufii  rc  I  on  No  £*Per,en<«  Needed— Free  Book 

FREE  SAMPLES  I  shows  ony  beginner  how  to  make  money! 
1  "Name 'imprinted  J  I  Write  lor  sample  boxes  on  approval.  If  friends 
Christmas  Cords  I  don't  snap  them  up  return  ot  our  expense. 
25  for  $1.00  I  BEACON  GREETINGS,  323  Washington 
50  for  $1.00  J  Street,  Dept.  F*1 4  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


[MW  HIGH  QUALITY)  ITS  MOOREVEN  S 
AT  LOWER  COST. . 


FERTILIZER-LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 


[seH<> 


SIZES: 

;V5f  3  TO  14  FEET 

^6622  up 


MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


ISWEDESBORO.  NEW  JERSEYl 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


*  _ _  No 

7  MODELS — $99  up  Other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  i  jke  m 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-077  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  sale  of  Electrocuting  Fly  Screens,  Fly  Traps 
and  Insect  Lanterns.  Liberal  commission.  DETJEN 
CORP.,  303  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  are  publishing  the  following 
letter  sent  in  by  one  of  our  readers. 
As  Walter  Normile  may  appear  in 
other  neighborhoods,  subscribers  will 
want  to  keep  the  name  and  record 
in  mind: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Last  week  I  had  the  metal  roof 
of  my  barn  sprayed  with  aluminum 
paint  by  a  man  who  represented  him¬ 
self  as  Walter  Normile.  I  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  him  and  must 
admit  I  gave  the  order  on  the  basis 
of  a  good  sales  talk  and  what  seemed 
to  be  a  proper  price. 

“Unfortunately,  the  member  of  my 
family  who  was  at  the  farm  did  not 
check  on  the  completeness  of  the  job 
and  it  was  not  discovered  that  about 
a  quarter  of  the  job  was  not  done 
until  after  Normile  had  left.  A  letter 
requesting  completion  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  returned  from  the  address 
furnished  by  Normile,  1 18t)  Central 
Ave.,  Albany,  marked  ‘no  such  per¬ 
son  at  this  address.’  I  later  learned 
that  Normile  cashed  the  check  given 
him,  at  a  Nassau  gas  station  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  left  my  place. 

“Since  only  time  can  prove  the 
worth  of  the  painting  that  was  done, 
I  cannot  show  that  I  was  fleeced  on 
that  score.  I  am  writing,  however, 
with  the  idea  that  other  property 
owners  may  contact  your  office  and 
inquire  about  Normile’s  reliability.  I 
recommend  that  such  persons  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  check  all  statements  by 
Normile,  that  they  not  be  swayed  by 
‘hurry,  hurry,’  sales  talk,  and  that  if 
they  still  want  to  hire  him,  they 
supervise  the  entire  job  and  hold 
payment  until  they  are  satisfied. 

“I  believe  Normile  and  a  helper 
travel  in  a  green,  recent  model  Ford 
pickup  truck  that  has  a  compressor 
and  spray-painting  equipment.  The 
truck  carries  a  Florida  license,  num¬ 
ber  not  known,  but  no  other  identifi¬ 
cation. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  Normile  is  a 
fast  operator  who  is  skirting  the  edge 
of  ethical  operation.  If  you  have  any 
reports  similar  to  mine  I  would  like 
to  hear  about  them  and  if  his 
operating  base  is  known,  I  would  like 
to  reach  Normile.  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  to  several  other  county 
agents  and  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.”  Dean  B.  Bogart 

You  have  helped  so  many  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  presenting  my 
case  for  your  consideration  and  in 
requesting  your  aid.  My  daughter 
was  insured  with  a  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
sum  of  $2,000  with  double  indemnity 
if  her  death  was  accidental.  She  was 
shot  and  on  that  day  died.  Not  only 
was  double  indemnity  withheld,  but 
the  company  offered  in  settlement  a 
check  for  $1,994.75,  deducting  premi¬ 
ums  in  advance  for  another  year. 
They  claimed  that  further  investi¬ 
gation  was  required  as  to  double 
indemnity.  The  party  who  shot  my 
daughter  was  acquitted  of  murder  on 
the  ground  that  death  was  accidental. 
Still  the  company  withholds  pay¬ 
ment.  Can  I  get  adjustment?  H.  F. 

New  York 

We  presented  this  claim  and  was 
advised  that  investigation  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  double  indemnity  allowed. 
Our  reader  wrote:  “They  stalled  me 
for  over  seven  months  but  as  soon  as 
you  took  hold  of  the  case,  a  check  for 
$2,000  with  interest  was  received.  I 
know  you  do  not  accept  payment,  but 
you  have  my  gratitude.”  We  regard 
the  “gratitude”  as  sufficient  payment. 
We  wish  all  our  attempts  were  as 
successful. 

On  March  4  a  poultryman  came 
to  my  home  and  I  sold  him  some 
poultry  to  the  amount  of  $229.90  and 
I  took  his  check  for  that  amount.  He 
was  to  bring  pullets  the  18th  of 
March  for  the  same  amount.  I  cashed 
the  check,  but  it  came  back,  as  the 
account  was  closed  at  the  bank.  The 
bank  is  holding  me  for  the  amount 
of  the  check.  Is  this  a  poultry  racket? 
What  can  be  done  to  close  down  on 
such  rascals?  The  check  was  signed 
Richter  Poultry  Co.,  Benjamin 
Askins,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
We  do  not  have  money  to  go  to 
law.  H.  p. 

Vermont 

No  reply  was  received  from  the 
company  and  no  adjustment  has  been 
made.  This  leads  to  another  caution 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  accept  checks 
from  unknown  people.  We  hope  we 
may  get  trace  of  him  and  would 
appreciate  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Askins  or  Richter  Company. 


My  wife  received  the  enclosed  card 
in  the  mail  and  I  wondered  what  you 
would  think  of  it.  Our  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  it  away,  but  I  decided 
to  let  you  have  a  look  at  it.  Of  course, 
I  may  be  prejudiced  into  thinking  it’s 
a  racket,  as  I  have  a  hearty  dislike 
for  give-away  shows  anyway.  We 
enjoy  your  farm  paper  the  best  of 
any  and  will  continue  to  take  it  as 
long  as  it  is  published.  I  have  bought 
many  things  from  advertisers  in  your 
magazine  and  have  never  been  dis¬ 
appointed  .  E.  H.  D. 

Connecticut 

Such  an  assurance  of  friendship 
brightens  a  day’s  work.  With  100 
years  behind  us,  we  hope  to  have  100 
years  more,  and  assure  readers  we 
will  continue  to  follow  “A  Square 
Deal”  policy,  which  benefits  both 
readers  and  advertisers.  The  card  re¬ 
ferred  to  offered  “Your  Opportunity 
of  a  Life-Time.”  An  entrance  fee  of 
$2.00  was  requested.  The  card  stated 
that  the  name  of  the  party  had  been 
selected  in  a  National  Mailing  Cam¬ 
paign  and  he  was  to  tell  in  50  words 
why  he  would  like  to  come  to 
Chicago  without  expense  and  com¬ 
pete  in  a  radio  program.  The  $2.00 
entry  fee  was  a  necessity  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  suitability  of  the 
party  for  the  program.  Many  readers 
inquired  about  this  and  our  reply  is 
quoted  from  a  notice  from  a  Post 
Office  report,  as  follows:  “Mail  to 
National  Radio  Program  Agency, 
National  Specialties  Company,  Art 
T.  Ricard  and  Art  Ricard  are  re¬ 
turned  to  senders  marked  “Fraudu¬ 
lent.” 

In  1942  Max  Michelson,  Inc.  sent 
me  a  check  for  $15.39  for  eggs  I  had 
sent  him.  I  lost  the  check,  but  when 
in  1948  I  came  across  it  I  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  him  if  he  would  pay  it,  as  my 
bank  refused  to  cash  it  because  of  its 
old  date.  Michelson  replied  promptly 
asking  me  to  forward  the  check  to 
him  and  he  would  mail  me  a  dupli¬ 
cate.  I  sent  it  at  once.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  receipt,  but  has  ignored 
every  letter  I  have  written  him  since. 
Will  you  please  see  if  you  can  collect 

it?  MRS.  E.  M. 

New  Jersey 

The  prompt  offer  to  make  good  was 
encouraging.  The  failure  to  send  a 
new  check  was  disappointing.  Two 
years  more  have  elapsed  and  we 
learn  that  Max  Michelson,  Inc.  has 
been  out  of  business  for  some  time.. 
The  experience  will  convince  readers 
that  it  is  necessary  to  deposit  or  cash 
.checks  promptly.  If,  as  in  this  case 
through  a  misfortune  a  check  is 
lost,  it  is  wise  to  advise  the  company 
promptly  and  have  them  stop  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  check  and  issue  a  new 
one.  We  are  sorry  our  reader  has  to 
charge  this  up  as  a  loss. 

I  am  interested  in  part  time  work 
in  my  home.  Would  you  advise  me 
in  regard  to  the  Congress  Company, 
Miami,  Florida,  whose  advertisement 
I  enclose?  b.  n. 

We  have  not  advised  connection 
with  this  or  similar  concerns  offering 
work-at-home  addressing  envelopes. 
The  plan  of  the  Congress  Company 
was  impractical  and  a  payment  in 
advance  was  demanded,  which  alone 
makes  a  good  income  for  a  concern 
and  often  leaves  no  incentive  for 
them  to  follow  through  with  a  con¬ 
structive  plan  for  the  customer  who, 
in  our  opinion,  takes  all  the  risk.  As 
for  the  Congress  Company,  they  are 
now  out  of  business  and  mail  is  being 
returned  to  the  senders  so  endorsed. 

A  Delaware  woman  advertised 
herself  as  an  expert  at  analyzing 
handwriting,  but  advised  her  clients 
there  was  a  curse  on  them,  which  she 
would  “remove”  for  ten  dollars.  In 
old  Colonial  days  there  was  a  Dela¬ 
ware  law  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
witchcraft.  Under  this  old  law  the 
penalty  was  up  to  $100,  or  a  year  or 
less  in  prison.  The  police  invoked  this 
law  in  charging  the  woman  with 
practicing  witchcraft.  We  are  led  to 
wonder  what  schemers  will  work  up 
next,  but  we  applaud  the  Delaware 
police  for  alertness  in  using  the  old 
law. 

Fraudulent  orders  have  gone  out 
against  the  Zas  Company  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  concern  also  operated  from 
Guatamela  and  Mexico  City.  Com¬ 
plaints  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Postmaster  General  at  Washington, 


CRAINE-NATCO  TILE 
FOR  PERMANENCE 
AND  VALUE 


You  see  them  everywhere  .  .  .  the 
Natco  Tile  silos  which  were  built 
thirty  years  and  more  ago. 


Craine-Natco  silos  are  an  outstand¬ 


ing  choice  today,  too.  Styles  change, 
but  not  Natco  performance.  Each 
tile  unit  contains  the  maximum 
number  of  air  cells  for  better  insula¬ 
tion.  They’re  glazed  for  permanent 
beauty  .  .  .  and  they’re  unharmed 
by  silage  acids! 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


1  Write  us  now  for 
details  on  the  Natco  and 
other  silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices  are 
lower  than  you  may  think. 
Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  710  Taft  St,,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order . 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  SOc, 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


\MM  A  TP  Nationally  advertised  Card 

Wlrtll  ■  Ass’ts  —  sell  only  100  —  make 
up  to  S50!  Complete  line  Xmas, 
Everydays,  Wraps,  Stationery. 
Also  dramatic  “Spang-l-ettes” 
and  Famous  “Prize”  Ass’ts: 
Notes;  Name  Imprinted  Xmas 
Cards.  40  for  SI  up.  Up  to  100% 
profit.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Request  “Prize”  and  novel  Me¬ 
tallic  Boxes  on  approval. 

I  30  FREE  SAMPLES  | 

CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Esse* SL,  Dept. P-35  Boston.  Mass. 


RUPTURE 

RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

A  simple  . .  .  sturdy  truss  support 
built  nature's  way  by  old  surgical 
appliance  manufacturer.  You  risk 
nothing  .  .  .  relief  or  your  money 
back.  Send  now  for  free  booklet. 

Dept.  R-7,  Hagerstown,  Mi. 


WEB  TRUSS  CO 


$0 

QUICK 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  ISc  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Pnion  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. _ 

LICENSED  nurse,  also  girl  for  general  work,  in  small 
nursing  home.  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  general,  dairy  farmer.  Must  be 
able  to  milk  and  drive.  Snow’s  Farm,  Easton,  Conn. 
WANTED:  Heal  estate  brokers  and  salesmen  to  be¬ 
come  our  local  representatives  listing  and  showing 
farms,  homes  and  business  properties.  All  areas  N.  Y., 
N.  J.  and  Pa.  Only  honest,  aggressive  men  and 
women  considered.  Liberal  commission.  Write  John  R. 
Potts  Agency,  North  Branch,  N.  J. _ 

CHEESE  maker  wanted  for  all  soft  cheeses,  man 
who  understands  thoroughly  making  cultures.  Good 
wages.  BOX  735,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Manager  with  experience.  New  England 
modern  poultry  farm.  Capacity  4,000  layers.  Good 
terms  offered  with  participation  in  profits.  Comfort¬ 
able  house.  Do  not  reply  unless  exceptionally  good 
references  can  be  supplied.  BOX  3624,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  experienced  in  raising  broilers  on 
salary  plus  a  share  in  the  profits.  Pennsylvania 
farm.  BOX  3701,  Rural  New-Y6rker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  to  run  a  one  man 
dairy  farm  on  a  salary  and  profit-sharing  basis. 
Must  operate  machinery  and  milking  machines. 
Central  New  York;  fine  home,  school  bus.  BOX  3702, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  y _ 

MAN:  Some  chickens,  garden,  upkeep.  Comfortable 
private  quarters  in  home,  board,  moderate  salary. 
Write  fully.  Rural  Box  136,  Ravena,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  for  haying  season;  experienced, 
references.  Room  and  board,  small  wages.  H. 
Shultis,  Box  56,  Shady,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  operate  small  milk  pasteurization  plant  in 
resort  hotel,  now  until  November.  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRL  or  woman,  reliable,  clean,  light  housework; 

5-room  apartment,  all  modern  conveniences;  two 
adults,  one  child.  BOX  808,  Liberty,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRL  or  woman,  general  housework,  two  children. 

Physician's  family,  very  rural  community.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  $100  month,  room  and  board.  Permanent. 
BOX  19,  Moodus,  Conn,  _ __ 

SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm  in  Sullivan  County, 

machine  milking,  outside  work.  State  wages  with 
room  and  board.  Agricultural  student  acceptable. 
BOX  3706,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted.  Can  also  use  second  man 

together.  Must  have  ability  to  operate  modern 
dairy  farm  with  a  minimum  of  follow  up.  Reference 
and  experience  in  reply.  Salary  or  shares.  BOX  3707, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man,  boy  or  girl  to  do  general 

farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer,  gardener  and  care¬ 

taker  with  driver's  license,  for  small  Connecticut 
farm.  Wife  to  help  in  owner’s  house  occasionally. 
Prefer  middleaged  farm  raised  couple  of  good 
character  and  pleasant  disposition.  Write  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  age,  family,  experience,  references  and  salary 
wanted.  BOX  3711,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  good  milkers,  interested  in  being 

herdsmen.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Wicatunk,  N.  J. _ 

WOMAN  who  appreciates  a  good  permanent  home. 

Assist  male  invalid  and  general  housework.  Drive 
car.  $100  monthly.  B.  G.  Gluck,  Westwood.  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  or  mature  woman,  Christian; 

to  keep  house  on  farm  and  act  as  companion  to 
young  man  convalescent.  References  required.  BOX 

3712,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ . 

WORKING  manager,  modern  poultry  plant,  capacity 
5  000  layers,  good  living  accommodations,  excellent 
proposition  for  properly  qualified  person.  Clove  Valley 
Poultry  Farm,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y.  North  Clove 
2167. 


WANTED'  Married  dairy  farmer  to  milk  36  cows 
twice  daily.  De  Laval  machines.  Must  be  perfect 
lairyman  honest  and  sober.  Permanent  position.  Good 
sages,  modern  house  and  privileges.  Also  single  man 
to  work  in  fields  and  be  able  to  handle  modern  farm 
machinery.  Handy  with  tools.  Steady  position,  good 
wages.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y.  Phone 
HIcksville  3-0888. 


WOMAN:  Responsible,  cheerful,  systematic,  good 

plain  cook-housekeeper;  physician’s  small  family; 
vrite  age,  experience,  salary ;  photo  requested.  Dr. 
Joffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  A  middleaged  woman  for  cooking  and 

housework  in  pleasant  modern  house,  in  country.  One 
•lderly  lady.  Own  room  and  bath.  Address,  Miss 
i-owar,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Good  wages. 

fOIt  gentlemen’s  farm.  Experienced  farmer  and 

driver  as  there  is  some  chauffeuring,  maintenance, 
to  milking.  Modern  four  room  bungalow,  all  con- 
eniences,  furnished.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Salary  $175  month.  Other  help  kept  during  summer, 
leferences  necessary.  No  shirkers.  Write  BOX  3i25, 
tural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

CHE  right  young  woman,  efficient  and  agreeable,  to 

care  for  small  boy  and  home  by  appreciative  young 
msiness  couple.  Pleasant  surroundings,  own  room 
nd  tiled  Oath.  Country,  one  hour  from  Times 
Square.  Write  full  particulars,  D.  B.  Donovan,  R.  D. 
:,  Westwood,  New  Jersey, _ _ _ 

WANTED  young  farm  couple,  old  farm,  156  acres, 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  4-room  bungalow,  gas, 
lectric  new  well,  tractors,  equipment.  Share  basis,  no 
nvestment  BOX  3726.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

tELIABLE  married  or  single  man,  who  can  cook  for 

himself  to  work  on  turkey  farm.  Must  have  cx- 
lerience  in  poultry.  References.  BOX  3727,  Rural 
w-Yorker. 


VlMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced  farmer  on 
largo  beef  cattle  farm  near  New  York.  Able  to  take 
implete  charge  of  pastures  and  raising  hay  crops. 
;ust  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  use  and  mamte- 
ince  of  most  modern  machinery.  Five  room  house 
ith  modem  facilities.  Excellent  salary  and  perma- 
mt  position  for  right  man.  Give  age.  experience 
id  references.  BOX  3728,  Rural  New-Worker. 

AIRY  farm  in  the  Catskills  wants  married  man  no 

children  for  dairy  and  general  farm  work  $100  a 
onth,  cottage,  milk  and  eggs.  BOX  3729,  Rural 
ew-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

WO  married  Christian  men  to  work  on  dairy  farm 

in  southern  New  Jersey.  One  to  operate  all  types 
irm  machinery;  one  to  pasteurize  and  bottle  milk  in 

,rm  plant.  BOX  3730,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ESPONSIBLE  intelligent  middleaged  white  woman 
as  cook,  houseworker  and  housekeeper  for  one 
lult  on  farm  estate  in  Virginia  near  Washington, 
o  dependents.  Prefer  experience  in  automobile  dnv- 
ig.  Permanent  yearly  position  for  reliable  person. 
OX  3731,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ , 

l ANTED  •  Farmerette  to  drive  light  truck  and  trac¬ 

tor  or  will  learn.  R.  D.  Compton,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
OTJSEWORKER-Cook  or  couple.  If  couple,  husband 
good  driver- gardener.  Immaculately  clean.  Simple 
inking.  Two  in  household.  State  experience,  refer- 
>oos,  wages.  Long  Island.  Under  forty.  BOX  3742, 
ural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

.’ANTED:  A  single  reliable  dairy  farmer.  Good 

conditions.  Modern  equipment.  Highland  Stock  Farm, 
..  F.  D.  1,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  man  for  general  farm.  Ten  hours.  House 
with  conveniences,  milk,  eggs  and  chickens;  $150  to 
Start.  References.  A.  Coan,  R.  D.  2,  Doylestovvn,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 
smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3604,  Rural  New- 
Yorkcr. _ 

SINGLE  man,  56,  desires  position  as  gardener,  care¬ 
taker;  experience  in  farm  work;  reliable.  BOX 
3626,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 
CARETAKER  or  housekeeper’s  position.  Widow,  two 
children  school  age  and  boy  16  to  help.  BOX  3704, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ESTATE  superintendent,  20  years  experience,  garden¬ 
ing,  maintenance  grounds,  painting,  operate  all 
estate  equipment.  W.  A.  Hazard,  87  So.  Middletown 
Road,  Nanuet,  N,  Y.  Tel.  3-2000. _ 

BOY  15,  desires  summer  farm  job.  Daniel  Heilman, 
428  Everson  PL,  Westfield,  N.  J. _ 

BOY  19  desires  board  on  farm  near  New  York  City, 
BOX  3705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IOWA  working  farm  manager  with  carpenter,  plumb¬ 
ing  tools,  desires  work  on  level  land.  Experience 
corn,  soy  beans,  fat  cattle,  hogs.  No  dairy.  BOX  3709, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER,  single,  49,  seeks  position;  country  es- 
state,  BOX  3708,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  graduate.  Experienced  herdsman. 

Married.  Aged  50.  Have  cared  for  some  of  the 
beet  cattle.  Excellent  references.  John  Hoffner,  R.  D. 
2,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. _ 

STlltRING  magnetic  vacation  preaching,  August, 

Sundays;  anywhere,  BOX  3713,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
FARMER  married,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
on  modern  poultry  farm.  BOX  3715,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

BOY,  17,  desires  summer  work  on  small  dairy  farm. 
Experienced.  BOX  3718,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOTHER  with  daughter,  10,  wishes  position  as 
general  houseworker.  Experience.  BOX  3721,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  wishes  employ¬ 
ment:  poultry,  vegetable,  landscaping,  experienced, 
willing,  ambitous.  BOX  3722,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  American,  trustworthy,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  motherless,  elderly  home,  small  house  only, 
good  permanent  plain  home,  not  servant.  Immaculate, 
go  any  where,  all  convenience  in  country ;  reference 
exchanged,  full  particulars.  BOX  3723,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

TEACHER  experienced,  wants  rural  position;  best  of 
references.  BOX  3732,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WILLING  college  student,  20,  desires  position  summer 
harvesting.  State  salary.  Charles  Friedlander,  210 
West  90th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

WANTED  by  single,  older  man,  position,  caretaker 
or  similar  work;  thoroughly  reliable.  BOX  3733, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager  available.  Educated,  extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  large  scale  farming.  BOX  3734,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  caretaker  gardener,  repairs,  cook,  house- 
worker;  experienced,  good  references.  Good  home 
preferred  to  high  saldry.  BOX  3740,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  American,  50.  Complete 
charge  modern  home,  permanent.  One  gentleman 
preferred.  References  exchanged.  BOX  87,  Mattituck, 
Long  Island. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WANTED:  N.  Y. — N.  J.  monthly  Income  farm; 

heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where  kennels 
permitted.  BOX  3138,  Rural  New-Y'orker, _ 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them,  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N,  Y. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513, _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D,  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa,  or  Phonfr  Stroudsburg  3491-J-l  or  3491-J-4. 
HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York, _ 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y,  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J,  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

20  ACRE  village  farm,  poultry,  pigs,  vegetable  pro¬ 
duce,  main  crop  sweet  potatoes,  small  apple  or¬ 
chard  and  grapes;  10-room  house  with  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  12  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  two  blocks  to  school. 
Post  Office  and  bus.  Price  $12,000;  convenient  terms. 
Owner  Anthony  Goll,  Pomona,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Skinner  Poultry  Farm,  Greene,  N.  Y.  10 
acres,  good  dwelling  and  basement  barn,  city  water, 
electricity,  telephone  and  sewer.  Housed  three 
thousand  hens.  Just  outside  village  on  Route  12. 

FOR  Bale:  10  acres,  improved  oil  road,  large  road 
frontage;  easy  terms.  Wendell  Still,  Selden,  N.  Y. 
FOR  Productive  York  and  Adams  Co.  Penna.  farms, 
address:  West  York  Realty  Agency,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Farms,  homes,  land,  business  properties. 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  all  areas. 
Also  listings  wanted.  John  R.  Potts  Agency,  North 
Branch,  N,  J. _ 

700  ACRES  on  blacktop  highway,  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment;  five  houses,  two  barns,  farm  and  tools  $73,000. 
Would  make  wonderful  beef  ranch.  Location  central 
New  York,  BOX  3617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  An  old  6-room  house  in  small  village. 

Electricity  only.  Close  by  church  and  cemetery. 
Needs  repairs,  paint.  Price  $3,500,  only  $750  down. 
Others,  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  32  acres,  near  lake,  good  house,  electricity 
and  telephone  available.  Nice  forest.  Buy  from 
owner  and  save.  Byron  B.  Tucker,  R.  D.  1,  Oxford, 
New  York,  _ 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to 
interview  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts.  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y,  _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  270  acres,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped,  110  acres  tillable,  two  creeks  run  through 
farm,  abundant  water  supply,  modern  9-room  house 
only  two  years  old,  large  modern  barn,  numerous 
outbuildings,  all  in  excellent  condition,  43  head  live¬ 
stock,  an  ideal  farm,  located  in  Bradford  Co.,  Pa., 
close  to  County  seat,  write  or  phone  for  complete 
details.  W,  W,  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

189  ACRE  village  farm.  50  acres  creek  flats,  Broome 

County,  close  to  Binghamton,  New  York,  large 
dairy  barn,  40  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  good 
11 -room  house,  will  sell'  stocked  or  bare,  further  de- 
tails  on  request.  W.  W,  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  New  Hampshire  farm  or  large 

two  story  summer  home;  eight  rooms,  electricity, 
telephone,  porch,  lavatory,  flush  toilet,  large  barn, 
tool  shed,  four  henhouses,  excellent  water  supply. 
Price  $5,500.  down  payment  $3,500.  E.  Amadio,  Hill, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

ADIRONDACK!),  near  4th  lake,  large  lot;  $350.  C? 

Toian,  Lacona,  N.  Y. _ 

100  ACRE  dairy  farm,  17  cattle,  21  stanchions,  drink¬ 

ing  cups,  two  horses,  tractor,  machinery,  two 
barns,  3-ear  garage,  electricity,  large  11 -room  house, 
bath,  furnace,  gas.  Christy  Kolodich,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Tel,  Albany  77-2617, _ _ 

25  ACRES,  5-room  house,  electricity;  $2,500;  terms. 
Dunham,  Herrick  Center,  Penna. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity:  Profitable  turkey  farm 
with  established  retail  outlets.  Must  be  sold  due 
to  owner’s  illness.  60  acres,  barn,  turkey  pens,  two 
car  garage.  Complete  equipment,  killing  and  dress¬ 
ing,  including  1,000  bird  storage  refrigerator.  Re¬ 
stored  colonial  farmhouse  with  living  room,  dining 
room,  modern  kitchen,  two  double  and  two  single 

bedrooms,  bath,  oil  burner.  Baseboard  radiation.  Will 
only  sell  to  competent  person  with  references.  Taxes 
$300.  Price  $28,500  without  stock  which  can  be 
purchased  separately.  Owner  will  retain  substantial 
mortgage.  Carl  H.  Booth,  Realtor,  Bemardsville, 
N.  J,  Tel.  Bernardsville  8-0585,  8-1077. _ 

OUTSTANDING  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  100 
acres,  macadam  road,  near  markets,  grand  9-room 

house,  all  improvements,  modern  3-story  barn,  perfect 
condition,  29  stanchions,  concrete  drive- thru  stable, 
calf  stable,  water  buckets,  silo,  new  milk  house, 

electric  cooler,  milker,  deep  freezer.  No.  2  barn  for 

storage,  largo  lawn,  beautiful  shade  trees,  stream,  16 
choice  cows,  will  keep  30,  horses,  farm  machinery, 

good  income.  Photos.  $18,000.  J.  Earl  Hay,  broker, 
5  Church  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  room  bungalow,  two  car  garage, 

seven  buildings,  one  acre  cleared  land,  flowers 

and  shrubs;  full  price  $6,900  cash.  Write  Edwin 

Lilley,  State  Rd.,  Route  112,  Medford  Station,  L.  I., 


FARM  for  sale:  78  acres,  pond,  bath,  electricity, 
running  water.  Suitable  for  poultry  raising  and 
brooding  hens.  Located  in  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Anthony  Marsh,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. _ 

TURKEY  Farm:  60  acres,  half  in  range;  3,000  bird 
capacity;  1,000  bird  refrigerator;  all  modern  pens; 
brooder  houses;  barn;  2-car  garage;  fully  equipped 
farm  and  dressing  plant;  standby  generator;  modern¬ 
ized  colonial  home,  seven  rooms.  Customer  list  in¬ 
cluded;  a  going  business.  Complete  $27,500  exclud- 
ing  birds.  C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

CONNECTICUT:  Gas  station,  repair  garage,  acces¬ 
sory  and  liquor  store  carrying  $6,000  stock.  Five 
room  modern  house.  State  highway.  Owner  retiring. 
I.  Schlosser,  Stepney,  Conn. _ 

SPRINGFIELD,  Vermont:  150  acre  farmland,  half 

tillable,  200,000  ft.  timber;  $2,750.  Reasonable 
terms.  Martin  Stenger,  1731  Stephen  St.,  Brooklyn 
27,  New  York,  _ 

BINGHAMTON:  2%  acres,  5-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  electric  water  heater,  excellent  condition, 
barn;  $4,500  with  cow,  calf,  200  chicks,  $5,000. 
H,  P,  VanOrder,  39  Clarke  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

10"  ACRES  or  more.  House  with  five  rooms,  good 
spring  water,  and  all  set  out  with  fruit  and 
flowers.  No  electricity,  but  available.  And  right 
near  the  New  York  bus  line.  Will  sell  for  $7,000. 
(seven  thousand).  Benjamin  Ashley,  Bellvale,  N,  Y. 
10  ROOM  home*  all  conveniences,  five  acres  garden 

land,  lawns,  shrubbery,  fruit;  near  Fredericks¬ 
burg;  $6,500.  B.  Beck,  Brock  Road,  Virginia. 
THREE  acres,  150  foot  frontage  on  Atlantic  City 
Route  9-4.  Restaurant,  36x32,  complete  with  fix¬ 
tures,  electricity  and  city  water.  Two  bungalows, 
16x30  each,  interior  incomplete.  Buildings  two  years 
old,  450  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

EXCELLENT  100  acre  Maine  farm,  near  hunting, 
fishing,  town;  $8,000;  terms.  Louise  Steeves, 
Lincoln,  Maine.  _ 

GUEST  Farm  in  Berkshires.  Large  main  house,  three 
bathrooms.  Separate  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  three 
cottages.  Thirty  acres,  brook,  artesian  well,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Ideal  dude  ranch,  hatchery,  small  stock; 
$16,000,  Eugene  Zobel,  Rivers  Road,  Tolland,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  must  be  near  good  market. 

Send  full  particulars.  BOX  3717,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARM:  250  acres,  state  road,  lake  frontage,  bath, 
heat,  tea  room  equipped,  other  furniture,  refriger¬ 
ator  used  six  weeks,  cost  $359.  G.  I.  loan,  sacrifice 
$11,500,  Caterson,  Damariscotta,  Maine. _ 

GOOD  for  retiring  farmer.  Exchange  village  in¬ 
come  property  and  two  houses  for  small  going 
stocked  dairy  farm,  BOX  3716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  country  estate,  acreage,  stream,  exceptional 
setting,  modern  bungalow;  near  Binghamton.  $9,000. 
Malon  Dickerson,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. _ 

%-ACRE,  macadam  highway,  5-room  house,  $3,600. 

42-acre,  highway,  truck,  berry,  sand-gravel  bank, 
cabin  site  farm;  trout  brook;  cozy  home;  1%  baths; 
12-stall  stable,  two  hen  houses;  $9,000.  Double  camp 
on  lake;  $5,750  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill  ‘'Eastern",  N.  Y. _ 

OUTSTANDING  $8,500.  Rural  hilltop  home;  10 
years  old.  Fireplace,  hot  water  heat,  modern  bath, 
kitchen,  four  bedrooms,  plaster  walls,  hardwood;  acre 
landscaped;  reasonable  down  payment.  United  States 
highway  tourist  home  $7,500.  Nine  rooms,  excellent 
bath,  fireplaco,  attached  garage;  acre;  about  $3,000 
down,  balanco  financed.  $7,000  state  highway  grocery 
and  huge  colonial  homo  equipment  and  small  stock. 
Gas  pumps.  Hurry  on  this  one!  "Red”  Light’s  Realty, 
Box  24,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  In  foothills  of  Berkshires,  eight  rooms 
modern,  all  improvements,  town  and  spring  water, 
in  village,  large  plot,  garden  planted.  Price  $7,500. 
P.  S.  Warren,  Chester,  Mass. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Small  dairy  farm  75  to  150  acres. 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  southern  New 
Jersey  or  Maryland.  Preferably  stocked  and  equipped. 
Up  to  $8,500.  BOX  3719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  house,  furnished,  all  modern 
conveniences.  Oil  heat,  gSfage,  one  acre  of  ground. 
On  main  highway,  opposite  school.  BOX  3720,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

60  ACRE  farm  overlooking  Jefferson  Valley.  One  of 
the  best  equipped  farms  in  Schoharie  County. 
Electric  barn  cleaner  and  all  tractor  worked.  No  horses. 
New  7 -room  house,  hardwood  floors,  three  bedrooms, 
dining  room,  living  room  24x18,  enclosed  porch,  bath¬ 
room,  open  fireplace  with  Heatolator  hot  air  furnace, 
electric  water  heater.  Deep  well  with  electric  pump. 
House  cost  $11,000  to  build.  Barn  nearly  new.  34 
stanchions,  water  cups,  28  large  Holstein  cows. 
Garage  60x32,  six  rooms  upstairs.  Farm  is  covered 
with  $31,000  insurance.  For  particulars  and  price, 
write  to  owner.  Reason  for  selling  old  age.  A.  Pearson, 
R.  D.  1,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. _ 

120  ACRE  farm.  Route  12  near  Sherburne;  excellent 
8-room  and  bath  house,  hot  water  heat,  2-car  garage, 
over-head  doors,  barn  holds  20  head.  Price  $10,500; 
half  cash.  Write  F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  farm:  245  acres,  good  buildings,  39  cows, 
bull,  large  tractor  and  equipment;  19  acres  of  corn 
in;  20  acres  oats.  Price  $21,500.  Reasonable  payment. 
Many  other  good  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency, 
Davenport.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  farm  for  summer  home.  Ruby 
Chamberlain,  Bristol,  Vermont, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cozy  house  with  electric  in  our  beautiful 
hills.  Hemlock  grove,  brook,  good  springs,  60  acres. 
Only  $5,000.  Carrie  Chambers,  Terra  Alta.  West 
Virginia. _ 

MODERN  buildings,  175  acres,  selected  herd,  tractor, 
tools;  income  $200  week.  $21,000.  George  Collester, 
Springfield  9,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  8-room  house,  hot  water  heat, 
view,  garage,  greenhouse,  barn,  small  cottage.  12 
acres  land.  Write  Irving  Reichenbach,  Wolcott,  Conn. 
FARM:  234  acres,  some  timber.  Service  Realty  Co., 
Keith  Building.  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

10  ACRE  village  farm,  conveniences.  $6,300.  Write 
Service  Realty  Co.,  Keith  Building,  Dover  Delaware. 
WANTED  for  retirement  home,  small  house  in  nice 
setting,  about  two  acres,  some  improvements,  barn, 

near  small  village;  preferably  eastern  New  York 
State;  about  150  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  No  brokers. 
About  $3,500.  BOX  3724,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HEADQUARTERS  for  farms,  homes  and  business 
properties  in  Broome  and  Tioga  Counties.  Valley 
Realty  Co.,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. _ 

92  ACRE  fruit  farm,  45  acres  of  apples  and  sweet 

1  cherries,  45  acres  in  hay  and  pasture.  Barns, 

garage  and  tool  house.  11  room  dwelling  and  bath, 
hot  water  heating  system.  $20,000.  Wheeler  Realty 
Service.  726  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Bargain  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  300  acre 
farm:  one-half  million  feet  timber.  James  Wilson, 
Est.,  R,  D.  1,  Brunswick.  Maine. _ 

FOR  sale,  for  cash,  15  acres  for  developing.  Age 

reason  for  selling.  BOX  3741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENOA  Finger  Lakes  farm:  100  acres.  Modern 
house  and  buildings.  All  improvements,  drilled  well, 
state  road;  reasonably  priced.  BOX  3735,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  House,  six  rooms,  all  improvements,  five 
acre  plot,  largo  greenhouse,  other  buildings ;  country 
location.  BOX  3737,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATSKILLS:  Fine  income.  On  N.  Y.  C.  buses.  High¬ 
way  No.  23;  possession  immediately.  Wife  ill.  125 
acres.  Dairy  boarding  farm.  Furnished.  Accommodate 

20  guests  daily.  Beautiful  country  home.  Fine  con¬ 

dition;  bath,  Five  young  stock,  six  milking  cows,  15 
stanchions,  milker,  cooler,  water  cups;  stream,  two 
barns.  $11,500;  need  half  cash.  BOX'  3736,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

GENERAL  store  in  active  village,  ideal  location  with 

modern  living  quarters,  full  line  of  merchandise, 
doing  $125,000  per  year.  Priced  complete  with  real 
estate,  merchandise  and  fixtures  at  $35,000.  Now 
carrying  close  to  $25,000  inventory.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Alain  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

234  ACRES  in  one  of  New  York  State’s  best  milk 
markets.  Largo  barn,  eight  room  house,  on  paved 

road,  33  head  of  cattle,  two  tractors,  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  hay  baler,  ensilage  cutter,  and  other  ma¬ 

chinery,  very  productive  farm  priced  to  sell  at 
$18,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St., 

Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

235  ACRES,  very  productive  farm,  on  main  highwawy; 

three  miles  from  large  village;  85  head  of  cattle, 
two  tractors,  all  machinery,  very  good  barn  with  large 
silo,  large  home  with  modern  conveniences.  Price 
$50,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St., 

Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

21  MILES  from  Binghamton,  stocked  farm,  143  acres, 

25  head,  tractor  and  all  farm  machinery;  9-room 
house,  all  improvements,  no  repairs  needed.  Price 

$15,000;  $6,000  down;  monthly  payments  10%  of 

milk  check.  Postupack  with  Giles,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Whitney  Point  89  F  22, 

17  ACRES,  6-room  house,  all  conveniences,  priced  very 
„7®w  for  quick  sale.  Finger  Lakes  region,  BOX 

3738,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Small  Pennsylvania  farm,  Montgomery  or 

Bucks  County  preferred.  BOX  3739,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

HERE  is  a  lifetime  opportunity  to  buy  a  340  acre 

fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  the  beautiful  Schoharie 
Valley.  64  top  registered  Ayrshires,  last  year’s  record 
“  31  cows  11,300  pounds  milk  and  460  fat.  About 
1,000  apple  trees,  four  houses,  modern  barn,  com- 
£,!,e.ta „ line  of  modem  machinery;  last  year’s  income 

$24,000.  Frank  Winkler,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  Modern  poultry  farm  for  14,000  broilers 
or  3,500  layers.  Near  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Wooster 
House,  Tariffville.  Simsbury  852  W  2. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10- 

lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 
Vermont. SUgar’  ^3'75,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

CHERRIES:  Sweet,  sour,  sprayed,  canning  or  freez¬ 

ing,  tree  ripened.  Drop  postal  with  name,  address. 
New  "yo/fe  when  ripe’  CoId  Sprin83  Farm,  Valois, 


HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
#re?aj  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 

funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Delieious  Florida  orange  blossom,  244  lbs 

Florida28  Paid  ®100'  NeJson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 


C34?qo? honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 
J^-90i,bJ?Ckwhe,at  S1'25 :  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 

8ll„  58  ,  clover  *7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 


boney-  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

n»;i'w-i5reSr®Vu:DOU.n<l3  $3'75:  60  ponud8  *10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 


H^FY:  Choice  clover  new  crop  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 

caS  $9  00PaFS  0$7R8  Sn°MPahd  ,thlrd  ZOne;  60  pouml 
A^iaGeg00  Berkshire’  gg?  ^  ^ 


Hm?MYfl-SI<;nd'i?'f  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

fla™r-  Five  pounds  $1.40;  10  pounds  $2.70 

g"dFeklf  Wneland6%P°TUnd3  $9  °°  n0t  prepald- 


HONEY  for  roadside  stands  and  resale.  Ask  for  re- 

sale  prices.  Wlxson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal  ; 

*4C7^erhi1“,n6y’  5  pal1  *!■«;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar,’ 
f  75  ’  ^ard  Sysar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 

Vc’irffVL  »— 


F<tft.n«>Ur>,T,healt!1'3  sake  eat  cynically  grown  vege- 
^  ,  pois°n°hs  sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers 
used.  Gencke  s  Organic  Farm  2876  \rthur  Trill 
Road,  Staten  Island  9.  N  Y  Klli 


G7l'l?„E„A  mapl®  syrup  $5.00  per  gallon;  sugar  70 
cents  a  pound.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Mountain 
Meadows.  Royalton,  Vermont.  mountain 


H VK7™- : w'S.., ,°r taillze<3'  60-pound  can  clover 

$8.50,  buckwheat  $6.00.  Two  cans  clover  $16*  buck- 

NeTYork.  '  F'  °*  B’  Wnb  H’  W°lford’  Schoharie, 


maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
Bellows  Fans6  Ve?montWraPPed  "  deSlred‘  Woolle*'3> 


HONEY:  White,  five  pounds  $1.35;  dark,  $1.10.  Post- 
Canandaigua'3  N?nY.  EdW’  H°gan’  210  Gibso"  St- 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
o^ers^  maternity  care;  unwed  mother,  ‘case; 


WANTED:  Boarders,  near  river,  swimming,  boating 

»SS.  Reservations,  Rivev.V  Rg 


REAL  farm  board  fn  beautiful  Bald  Eagle  Valiev* 

Modern  conveniences.  Ideal  place  to  rest.  Swimming' 
rowing;  $30  per  week.  Mrs.  Peale  Haagen  Beech 
Creek,  Pa.  Telephone  Mill  Hall  63-J-28 


FARM  lovers,  families  reasonable,  all  modern  Kct? 
stone  Valley  Farm,  Wysox,  Pa.  '  y 


BOARDERS:  Country  style  meals.  Restful  surround- 
Gibson  Tp'aUt  fishlng'  Write  Theodore  Calabro,  South 


GUEST  home,  lovely  rooms,  reasonable  rates  Block 
to  beach,  boardwalk,  etc.  1324  Wesley  Ave 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.  I947-M,  ’ 

*  WANT  to  board  retired  businessman  or  widower 
h  P  ert  a  “untry  home  in  Connecticut. 

Y^ker™8  cooklng  and  bakin£-  BOX  3710,  Bural  New- 


«sbs 


SINGLE  young  lady;  practical  nursing  experience" 

will  care  for  elderly  person  or  invalid '  at  her 
summer  resort  cottage.  Write  P.  O  Box  ‘’14 
Laurence  Harbor,  N.  J  '  ** 


WANTED  Boarders.  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

living.  Fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Adults  $20- 
couples  $3o.  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center,  Maine 


Cl|iLUREN  boarded  for  summer.  Excellent  care? 
Beautiful  country.  Mrs.  Quinn,  Nineveh.  '  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMBINATION  store  and  delightful  apartment  in 
Maine  farming  town,  selling  $4,500.  Louise  Steeves 
Lincoln,  Maine.  ’ 


HAY  Wanted:  500  tons  for  our  herds  of  dairy  cows 
Must  be  top  quality.  Quote  delivered  prices' 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts'. 


50  TONS  mixed  baled  hay.  Ed.  Martin,  R.  2' 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ’ 


BEES:  Ten  swarms,  all  equipment  inspected,  $100 
Abram  Allen,  Mannsvilie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Gravely  equipment  for  Model  L:  Trans- 
portation  cart  $25;  slow  speed  geared  wheels  $25: 
blade  type  snow  plow  $25;  rotary  plow  $15;  hay  rake 
$5.00;  disc  harrow  $5.00;  riding  sulky  $15. 
McCormick-Deenng  equipment:  Field  cultivator  No. 
ft-  *10°:  No-  30  power  corn  sheller  used  for 
,  bu'<f.,far  ®orn  *125;  Meyers  snow  plow  for  W-9 
tractor  $1_5;  Sears  Roebuck  cider  press  hand  or  belt; 
never  used  $25.  Fire  Tender  automatic  coal  burner 
completely  overhauled  In  March  1950;  as  good  as 
new  $100.  August  Tams,  Maple  Springs  Farm,  R  D 
3,  Middletown,  New  York,  Phone  Middletown  7-4143 
between  12  and  1  or  after  6 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  540. 


AMERICA’S  NO.  1  FARM  TRUCK  VALUE 
GIVES  YOU  BIG  CAPACITY — RUGGED  FRAME 
—10  EXTRA  VALUES  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST ! 

THERE  is  no  full-size  Pickup  on  the  market 
today  with  a  lower  list  price  than  the  Ford 
6-cylinder,  F-l  Pickup!  Yet  in  Ford  you  get  so 
many  extra  values,  but  at  no  extra  cost.  Today’s 
smart  truck  buyer  knows  this.  That’s  why  so  many 
farmers  are  switching  to  Ford  Trucks.  That’s  why 
Ford  Trucks  are  currently  making  the  industry’s 
biggest  sales  gains! 

Come  in  and  see  us  today.  Get  the  facts  on 
America’s  No.  1  Truck  Value.  Over  175  models 
to  choose  from. 

Whatever  your  farm  hauling  requirements  are, 
there’s  an  Economy  Ford  Truck  to  do  the  job 
better  for  less.  And  only  Ford  gives  you  your 
choice  of  6-cylinder  or  V-8  truck  engines. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  •  GOOD  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES 

LIBERAL  TERMS  1 


AT  NO  EXTRA  COST- 
GET  ALL  THESE  10  EXTRA  VALUES! 

1*  45  CU.  FT.  BODY  CAPACITY  for  bulky  loads. 
Lowest  loading  height  of  any  6Va-ft.  Pickup. 

2.  1480  LB.  PAYLOAD  CAPACITY  frr  heavy 
loads. 

3.  STRONG  BONUS  BUILT  FRAME— 5.92"  x 
2.25"  x  0.15"  at  its  maximum  section. 

4.  UP  TO  18%  MORE  BRAKE  LINING  AREA 

for  safer,  surer  stops. 

5.  BIG  10"  GYRO-GRIP  CLUTCH  with  low 
pedal  but  high  plate  pressures  for  long  lining 
wear,  less  slippage 

6.  LIGHT  CURB  WEIGHT— only  3,220  lbs.— 
gives  large  load  carrying  capacity. 

7.  ALUMINUM  ALLOY  FLIGHTLIGHT  PISTONS 

for  lighter  bearing  loads,  longer  bearing  life. 

8.  OIL  FILTER  AND  1  QT.  OIL  BATH  AIR 
CLEANER  (standard)  prolong  engine  life,  cut 
oil  cost. 

9.  FORD  LEVEL  ACTION  CAB  SUSPENSION 

insulates  cab  from  vibration,  frame  weave. 

10.  DOOR  GLASS  AIR  WING  VENTILATORS 

(standard)  scoop  in  fresh  air,  sweep  out 
stale  air. 


Economy  Pickup 


Farmers  everywhere  are  switching  to  this  big 
654-ft.  Ford  F-l  Pickup  with  the  thrifty  95-h.p. 
6-cylinder  engine.  100-h.p.  V-8  available  at  only 
slight  extra  cost.  G.V.W.  rating  is  4,700  lbs.  Body 
capacity— 45  cubic  feet. 


Ford  Trucking  Costs  Less  because  — 

FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  6,592,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer!  f.c.a. 

See  Your  Locat  Ford  Deafer 

Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory 
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Trace  Elements — The  New  Farming  Frontier 


N  the  Spring  of  1606,  King 
James  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Virginia  Company  of 
London.  The  charter  conveyed 
rights  to  explore,  settle  and 
govern  certain  sections  of  the 
New  World.  Master  George  Percy  wrote  in  his 
journal,  “On  Saturday  the  twentieth  of  De¬ 
cember  in  the  yeere  1606  the  fleet  fell  from 
London.  .^.The  six  and  twentieth  day  of  Aprill, 
about  foure  a  clocke  in  the  morning,  wee  de¬ 
scried  the  Land  of  Virginia.  .  .There  wee 
landed  but  wee  could  find  nothing  worth  the 
speaking  of,  but  faire  meadows  and  goodly  tall 
trees,  with  rich  Fresh-waters  running  through 
the  woods,  as  I  was  almost  ravished  at  the  first 
sight  thereof.  .  .The  soil  was  goode  and  fruit- 
fall,  with  excellent  good  timber.” 

Fair  meadows  and  goodly  tall  trees.  Fresh 
water  running  and  soil  good  and  fruitful.  And 
literal-minded  Master  Percy  wrote,  “Nothing 
worth  speaking  of.” 

There  was  something  prophetic  in  this.  To 
fortune  hunters  interested  in  jewels  and  gold 
and  furs,  good,  well-watered  soil  was  of  little 
concern.  As  fast  as  land  Wore  out,  other  areas 
were  waiting.  Old  diaries  describe  the  gener¬ 
ous  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay  raised  in  soil 
that  had  never  been  stirred  by  man.  In  the 
Virginia  belt,  trees  had  been  growing,  dying 
and  returning  to  enrich  the  soil  that  gave  them 
birth  for  millions  of  years.  In  the  Northeast, 
trees  had  been  growing  and  returning  to  the 
soil  during  the  25,000  years  since  the  last 
glacier  receded. 

The  new  farming  frontier  is  concerned  with 
getting  into  our  foods  the  minerals  and  trace 
elements  that  were  present  when  the  nation’s 
humus  was  first  used  for  food  crops.  If  Grand¬ 
father  Pearson  were  here  today,  he  would 
smile  at  the  billions  of  vitamin '  and  mineral 
pills,  complicated  liquids  and  chemical  con¬ 
coctions  that  are  injected  into  human  beings. 
Grandfather  was  not  a  formally  educated  man; 
he  worked  a  rocky,  hillside  farm  in  the  White 
Mountains.  But  from  his  ancestors  in  New¬ 
bury  port,  Massachusetts,  and  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries  who,  like  himself,  based  their 
knowledge  on  observation  of  actual  results, 
he  knew  that  good  health  had  an 
intimate  relationship  to  food.  He 
knew  there  was  value  in  wild 
berries,  salad  greens  from  wild 
plants,  and  in  fish  and  game  that 
grew  on  natural  foods. 

Grandfather  never  heard  of 
vitamins,  enzymes,  hormones  and 
anti-biotics.  Words  such  as  photo¬ 
synthesis  and  metabolism  would 
have  meant  nothing  to  him.  He 
may  possibly  have  known  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potassium,  phosphorus  and 
calcium,  the  so-called  four  major 
elements  that  have  been  a  mis¬ 
leading  gospel  so  long  to  millions 
of  farmers.  But  trace  or  minor 
elements  were  not  part  of  his 
knowledge.  He  did  not  know  that 
plants  and  humans  needed  carbon, 
cobalt,  sulphur,  manganese, 
magnesium,  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
boron,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine, 
sodium  and  selenium.  All  he  knew, 
and  he  was  certain  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  that  man  was  healthier 
if  he  ate  wild  fruits  and  berries, 
wild  meat  and  fish. 

Today  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  revolutionary  discoveries.  It  is 
amazing  that  a  billion  dollar  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been 
so  slow  to  discover  facts  only  now 
coming  to  light.  Our  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have  been  uncon¬ 
scionably  tardy  in  investigating 
soils  and  minor  elements  in  their 
relationship  to  human  health. 

Many  epochal  discoveries  come 
from  chance  observations,  but  it 
is  puzzling  that  scientists  who 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax¬ 
payers’  monies  have  not  made 
more  systematic  progress  in  study 
of  the  soil. 


By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

When  trees  were  first  cleared  from  the  land, 
the  soil  in  many  areas  was  filled  with  mineral 
salts  of  accumulated,  decayed  organic  ma¬ 
terial.  The  top  soil  in  many  regions  was  rich 
in  humus,  the  vitally  important  decomposed 
organic  material  which  holds  moisture  in  sus¬ 
pension.  (No  food  is  available  to  feeding  plant 
rootlets  unless  it  is  in  soluble  form.) 

In  a  nation  of  150,000,000  people,  80  per 


able.  But  too  little  is  said  concerning  the 
mineral  and  vitamin  content  of  those  foods! 

Until  farmers  learned  to  add  trace  elements 
to  the  soil,  cattle  in  Florida  were  half  starv¬ 
ing  in  lush-looking  pastures.  On  the  short- 
grass  plains  where  grass  is  often  sparse  and 
stubby,  cattle  were  sleek,  healthy,  and  grew 
satisfactorily.  The  reason?  On  the  unplowed 
plains  long  grass  roots  tapped  reservoirs  of 
trace  and  minor  elements. 

Human  health  has  deteriorated  in  many 


cent  urban,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  city  ways  in  spite  of  increased  medical  knowledge, 
dwellers  should  know  much  about  soil.  Good  Vitamins,  hormones  and  anti-biotics  have 
soil  is  based  on  humus;  it  requires  vast  been  and  are  a  boon  to  man;  medical  science 
quantities  of  benevolent  bacteria.  It  is  signifi-  deserves  an  accolade  for  its  spirit  of  objective 
cant  that  one  of  the  great  anti-biotic  dis-  inquiry  and  research  into  murky  realms.  But 


coveries  was  made  by  observing  action  of 
bacteria  in  a  natural  animal  manure.  There  are 
many  and  probably  vastly  more  important  dis¬ 
coveries  yet  to  be  made  in  the  anti-biotic 
realm  that  includes  penicillin,  streptomycin, 
afireomycin,  terramycin,  Chloromycetin. 

Enzymes  are  a  field  in  which  our  agricul¬ 
tural  and  chemical  scientists  will  discover 
many  important  secrets  in  the  next  decade. 
Enzymes  are  complex  organic  substances  that 
hasten  chemical  changes  in  food  disposition, 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  The  process  of 
photosynthesis  in  plants  and  the  process  of 
metabolism  in  animals  probably  have  many 


agricultural  science  in  general  has  gone  on 
banging  its  head  against  a  wall.  “Use  more 
fertilizer!”  cried  agricultural  leaders;  and  still 
the  yields  of  corn,  small  grass,  hay  and 
legumes  decreased  year  by  year. 

No  person  who  understands  all  the  facts  will 
join  the  fanatic  organic-clan  which  arbitrarily 
condemns  the  commercial  fertilizer  industry. 
“Fertilizer  kills  the  earthworm;  it  ‘sours’  the 
soil;  it  ‘burns  out’  humus,”  the  organic  school 
shouts.  Such  statements  are  completely  un¬ 
true.  The  writer  has  been  experimenting  for 
18  years  with  soils.  He  is  not  a  trained  scien¬ 
tist  but  he  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 


today. 

The  new  frontier  in  farming  is  concerned 
with  a  balanced  agriculture  that  will  bring 
better  physical  and  mental  health  to  man. 
Millions  of  human  beings  and  millions  of 
animals  eat  large  amounts  in  bulk  and  their 
hunger  is  not  satisfied;  millions  of  human 
beings  are  literally  starving  themselves  into 
premature  old  age,  sterility  and  debility.  A 
shocking  number  of  young  men  and  women 
could  not  serve  their  country  in  the  recent 
emergency  because  of  poor  health. 

We  have  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  the 
United  States.  Well-meaning  groups  publish 
lists  of  foods.  We  are  told  the  types  of  foods 
that  contain  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 
We  are  urged  to  eat  meats,  eggs,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  and  vegetables,  all  necessary  and  valu¬ 


points  in  common  of  which  we  know  nothing  that  commercial  fertilizer  is  needed  in  greater 

quantities,  not  in  less.  The  most  recent  au¬ 
thoritative  report  comes  from  the  Beltsville 
Research  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  report  states,  “Earthworms  thrive 
and  do  a  better  job  of  soil  building  on  well- 
fertilized  land.  More  benefit  is  obtained  from 
fertilizer  when  earthworms  are  present.” 

Fundamentally  it  is  true  that  we  need  vast 
quantities  of  organic  material  in  the  soil. 
Organic  material  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  soil 
rebuilding  program.  Ample  organic  matter 
means  a  soil  in  which  roots  can  find  food.  It 
means  a  favorable  environment  for  the  molds, 
fungi  and  bacteria  which  play  a  vital,  if  at 
present  little  understood  role  in  connection 
with  human  health.  It  is  not  less  commercial 
fertilizer,  but  more,  that  is  needed  to  achieve 
the  required  levels  of  nitrogen,  calcium, 
,  phosphorus  and  potassium.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  thesis  of  this 
article.  We  can  add  the  four  basic 
chemicals — if  indeed  they  are  the 
basic  ones.  We  may  discover  that 
manganese,  cobalt,  iodine,  sulphur, 
copper,  chlorine  and  others  are 
equally  basic.  When  there  is 
plenty  of  organic  material  in  the 
soil,  we  can  use  more  chemicals 
beneficially.  Many  progressive 
commercial  fertilizer  companies 
are  now  adding  trace  elements  to 
their  products. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  here  is 
that  the  new  farming  frontier  is 
concerned  with  trace  elements, 
some  probably  needed  only  in 
very  minute  quantities.  Organic 
material  can  be  increased  easily 
enough  when  good  farming  prac¬ 
tices  replace  harmful  ones.  We 
have  proved  the  benefits  of  con¬ 
tour  farming,  grassed  water  run¬ 
ways  and  heavy  green  manure 
crops  plowed  under  to  increase 
organic  material. 

For  generations,  trace  elements 
have  been  growing  more  scarce  or 
sinking  into  the  deep  subsoil.  We 
have  used  the  top  six  to  10  inches 
of  humus  over  and  over.  Most 
farmers  and  many  experiment 
stations  have  unquestioningly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  traditional  rotation 
scheme  of  corn,  oats,  grass  and 
legumes.  Increased  fertilization 
often  fails  to  increase  yields.  In 
the  two  or  three  years  the  legumes 
were  permitted  to  grow,  alfalfa 
and  clover  roots  did  not  penetrate 
deeply  enough  into  the  subsoil  to 
bring  up  the  trace  elements 
found  there. 

(Continued  on  Page  557) 


Charles  M.  Pinney,  Gilead,  Tolland  County ,  Conn.,  grows  top  quality  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  large  wholesale  markets.  He  is  standing  by  some  of  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  peppers,  which  were  still  in  production  last  October  1.  Some 
of  them  weighed  over  one-half  pound  when  mature. 


These  well  developed,  shallow  planted  potatoes  were  grown  last  season  by 
George  Preble,  York  County,  Maine.  They  later  received  some  additional 
hilling  and  a  second  application  of  fertilizer  as  a  side  dressing. 
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Mr.  Harris  Builds  His 


Dream  Barn” 


Photography  by  Russell  S.  Anderson 


The  main  barn  is  36  by  151  feet.  There  is  also  a  hay  barn,  milk  room,  two 
utility  rooms  and  second  floor  quarters  for  storage  and  other  uses.  The 
basement  opening  is  for  the  manure  spreader. 


m 


An  electric  fly  killer  in  the  milk  room  makes 
work  easier,  results  cleaner. 


The  Harris  Guernsey  herd  is  now  all  moved  in  and  working  in  comfort. 


A  pressed  button  starts  the  wheels  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  bam  cleaner. 


Nighttime  is  like  daytime  in  the  Harris  All-Electric  Barn.  Fluorescent  lights  inside  and  plenty  of 
well  located  floodlights  outside  make  for  maximum  comfort  and  safety  doing  chores. 


REALIZATION  OF  A  DREAM— Every  dairy  farmer  has  his  own  ideas  as  to 
what  he  wants  if  and  when  he  builds  a  new  barn.  Dairy  barns  usually  last  for 
a  generation  or  longer  so  that  many  a  dairy  farmer  never  gets  beyond  the  wish¬ 
ing  stage  in  the  building  of  his  ''dream  barn."  Not  so  with  Burton  A.  Harris, 
life-long  dairy  farmer  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  his  son  Robert.  They  have 
completed  and  are  now  using  an  All-Electric  80  cow  barn  with  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  labor  saving  devices. 

The  old  Harris  farm,  in  the  period  of  two  generations,  became  hemmed  in 
by  suburban  homes  to  a  degree  that  necessitated  a  change.  With  a  total  of 
about  120  head  of  grade  Guerneys,  of  which  55  are  milking  cows,  and  nearly 
200  acres  of  land  most  of  which  is  tillable,  the  Harrises  have  a  sizable  dairy 
business.  At  present  they  are  shipping  1  4  cans  of  milk  a  day. 

The  answer  to  their  problem  of  being 
"pushed  out"  by  suburban  neighbors, 
is  this  complete  new  set  of  buildings 
built  in  the  Two-Rod  Road  section  of 
Wethersfield. 

The  first  of  their  new  farm  buildings 
is  the  All-Electric  barn.  Built  by  father 
and  son,  the  "dream  barn"  is  made  of 
grey  cinder  block,  and  measures  36  by 
151  feet.  There  is  also  a  separate  hay 
barn,  milk  room,  two  utility  rooms  and 
space  upstairs  that  can  be  used  for 
living  quarters  in  an  emergency. 

After  completing  the  barn  Burton 
and  Robert  Harris  arranged  three  days 
of  "open  house"  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  more  than  10,000  folks  who 
came  to  inspect  this  modern  barn. 

Today  Burt  and  Bob  Harris  are  en¬ 
joying  the  realization  of  their  dream — 
a  new  barn  with  all  the  "fixins."  R.  S.  A. 


One  of  the  two  electric  milk  coolers  with  circu¬ 
lator  pumps  in  the  milk  room. 


Adjustable  windows  and  fan-driven  ventilation 
assure  maximum  fresh  air. 
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4-WAY  PROTECTION 


T|  Localize  fire — prevent  spread¬ 
ing  to  other  buildings 

2  Will  not  ignite  from  flying 
sparks,  falling  embers 

0  N-A-X  Steel  ribs  help  reduce 
danger  of  collapse 

m  Help  contain  fires  in  single 

**  section  of  building — give  time 
to  remove  livestock,  machinery, 
crops  and  other  storage 


Every  year  in  every  section  of  America,  farm  fires 
a  terrible  toll  in  lives  and  property  .  .  .  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  livestock,  machinery 
and  crops  in  storage— plus  hundreds  of  human  lives  .  .  . 
often  destroy  long  years  of  labor  in  a  few  short  hours. 


Why  not  plan  now  to  protect  your  farm  property  the 
way  so  many  other  farmers  are  doing— with  all-steel,  fire- 
safe  Quonsets  that  assure  4-way  plus  protection  .  .  .  that 
not  only  resist  flames,  but  once  a  fire  has  started,  help 
localize  them.  Sfran-Steel  and  Quonse* 


Reg.U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Remember,  fire  knows  no  favorites.  So,  for  real  peace  of 
mind  .  .  .  for  the  fire  protection  your  farm  deserves,  ask 
about  Quonsets  at  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer’s— b ejore 
it’s  too  late! 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co.,  Mechanic  Street,  Amenia,  New  York  •  Shelp  &  Warner,  24  River 
Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York  •  Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York  •  Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin,  Batavia,  New  York  •  Dolben  & 
Company,  Light  Steel  Sales  Div.,  209  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  •  August  Feine  & 
Sons,  140  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York  •  Morse  Constr.  Co.,  Kirkland  Avenue,  Clinton, 
New  York  •  Profile  Bldg.  Co.,  261  South  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Workman  Eng.  Co., 
34  Park  Street,  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont  •  Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  71  Water  Street,  Fredonia, 
New  York  •  Hartford  Cement  Co.,  45  Granby  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  •  Island  Dock,  Inc., 
Kingston,  New  York  •  Waldvogel  Brothers,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  • 
Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Newburgh,  New  York  •  Guest  Brothers,  Muller  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  •  G.  M.  Owens  and  Sons,  Bronson  Street,  Painted  Post,  New  York  • 
Dock  &  Coal  Company,  29  Clinton,  Plattsburgh,  New  York  •  Rochester  Steel  Products  Co., 
1945  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York  •  Maine  Willys  Sales  Co.,  28  Park  Street,  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine  •  Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  4615  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York, 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Sfran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich.  •  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Iris  Needs  Attention  Now 

There  are  certain  garden  chores 
which  must  be  done  at  a  specific  time 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  plants  always 
at  their  best.  There’s  iris,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Clumps  that  need  dividing 
and  resetting  should  be  attended  to 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
through  blooming.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  that  is  in  July.  I  am  referring  to 
the  bearded  iris  only — dwarf,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  tall.  If  this  work  is  done 
promptly,  the  plants  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  become  established 
before  cold  weather.  Iris  should  be 
divided  and  reset  whenever  an  old 
clump  becomes  overgrown  or  badly 
diseased.  To  keep  the  plants  in  good 
condition,  it  is  well  to  do  this  every 
three  or  four  years. 

When  dividing  old  clumps,  discard 
the  center  rhizomes,  and  separate  the 
outer  and  younger  ones  into  logical 
divisions  .of  one,  two  or  three  fans, 
using  a  very  sharp  knife  for  a  clean 
cut.  These  will  give  a  better  account 
of  themselves  than  larger  clumps. 
Trim  the  foliage  back  to  within  four 
to  six  inches  before  resetting;  this 
prevents  excessive  evaporation  while 
root  growth  is  being  made.  The 
rhizomes  should  be  set  in  shallow 
soil,  never  covered  more  than  two 
inches.  Some  iris  experts  consider 
one  inch  the  proper  depth.  Leave  a 
slight  mound  of  earth  in  the  center 
of  the  shallow  hole  and  place  the 
rhizome  on  this  mound,  spreading 
the  feeding  roots  evenly  all  around 
and  tamping  the  earth  firmly  over 
them.  Never  use  fresh  manure  or 
peat  moss  with  bearded  iris.  The 
divisions  should  be  set  at  least  two 
feet  apart  each  way,  for  each  will 
form  a  sizable  clump  in  two  years; 
and  clumps  of  iris  are  much  more 
attractive  with  some  space  between 
them,  especially  when  the  colors  are 
varied.  If  the  ground  is  dry  when  the 
resetting  is  done,  water  well  at  that 
time  and  do  not  water  again  except 
during  prolonged  dry  spells,  when  it 
is  well  to  water  at  least  once  a  week 
until  growth  is  established.  Iris,  of 
course,  must  always  have  full  sun. 

After  blooming,  it  is  good  practice 
to  cut  all  the  flowering  stalks  close 
to  the  ground.  This  will  allow  ad¬ 
ditional  air  and  sunlight  to  penetrate 
into  the  clump  and  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  condition.  While  the  bearded 
irises  are  exceptionally  free  from 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  they  may 
be  attacked  occasionally  by  the  iris 
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root  borer,  rhizome  rot  and  leaf  spot. 
Probably  the  most  troublesome  of 
these  is  the  iris  borer  which  hatches 
out  in  the  Spring  from  eggs  deposited 
by  a  moth  in  the  leaves  the  previous 
Fall;  hence  it  is  most  important  to 
destroy  the  dead  tops  of  the  plants 
in  early  Spring.  The  borer  first 
punctures  the  foliage,  then  slowly 
works  down  into  the  rhizome.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  unmolested,  the 
borer  will  destroy  the  entire  plant. 
A  zigzag  edge  and  slime  on  the 
foliage  will  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
borer.  By  cutting  off  the  leaves  be¬ 
low  the  point  where  he  is  working, 
the  plant  can  usually  be  saved. 

Iris  rot  is  the  gradual  slimy  de¬ 
cay  of  the  rhizome,  sometimes  caused 
by  a  borer.  Yellowing  of  the  leaves 
or  a  sudden  toppling  of  the  flower 
stalk  are  indications  of  iris  rot.  Cut 
out  all  decayed  or  infected  portions 
carefully  with  a  sharp  knife  and  pack 
the  wound  with  powdered  sulphur. 
Leave  the  injured  section  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sunlight  for  a  few  days 
and  then  inspect  again  to  make  sure 
the  decay  has  been  stopped.  Replant 
as  indicated  above. 

Iris  leaf  spot  disfigures  the  foliage 
and,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  for 
any  length  of  time,  will  spread 
through  the  entire  planting  and 
eventually  cause  rhizome  rot.  It  is 
readily  controlled  by  dusting  with 
powdered  sulphur  after  removing  the 
badly  infected  leaves. 

The  two  kinds  of  beardless  iris  — 
Siberian  and  Japanese — thrive  best 
in  an  acid  soil  and  like  a  fairly  moist 
but  well-drained  location  and  prefer 
partial  shade.  The  soils  should  be 
rich  with  well-rotted  manure,  peat 
moss  or  other  humus.  When  plant¬ 
ing,  set  the  plants  at  least  two  inches 
below  the  surface. 

There  are  enough  iris  varieties 

available  that  with  a  bit  of  planning, 
it  is  possible  to  have  some  kind  in 
bloom  continuously  from  early 

Spring  through  August.  In  March, 
the  brilliant  Iris  reticulata  comes  in¬ 
to  bloom;  in  April,  the  miniature 
bearded  iris  is  lovely  in  the  rock 

garden  and  edging  the  borders;  in 
May  and  June  come  the  intermediate 
and  tall  bearded  sorts  —  in  my 
opinion,  the  loveliest  of  all.  July 

brings  the  gorgeous  Japanese  iris  and 
August  the  exquisite  Vesper  Iris, 
Iris  dichotoma,  which  blooms  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Extraordinary  Atmospheri¬ 
cal  Phenomenon 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 

July  4,  1857 

From  various  portions  of  our 
country  come  strange  accounts  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  each  wear¬ 
ing  some  peculiarity  and  distinctive 
feature;  all,  however,  carrying  de¬ 
struction  and  desolation  in  their  path. 
The  first  of  these  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Utica,  on  the  13th  ult.  —  the  day 
upon  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  comet  was  to  come  in  collision 
with  the  earth  —  and  is  described  as 
a  remarkable  formation  of  nebulous 
or  cloudy  substance  extending  from 
the  heavens  nearly  to  the  earth, 
where  it  seemed  to  diminish  almost  to 
a  point,  but  expanding  gradually  as 
it  ascended,  until  the  peculiar  form 
was  lost  in  the  clouded  sky.  This 
cloud  passed  over  Utica  at  about 
four  o’clock,  and  was  remarked  not 
only  by  its  peculiar  appearance,  but 
by  a  rushing,  buzzing  noise,  as  it 
swept  onward.  The  conical  mass  first 
settled  to  the  earth  a  few  minutes 
past  four  in  Deerfield,  where  one  or 
two  fences  were  torn  down  and 
scattered  about  the  fields.  Here  the 
destructive  power  seemed  merely  to 
touch  the  surface;  between  this  point 
and  the  residence  of  Nathan  Budlong, 
in  Schuyler,  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
miles,  a  prostrated  tree  or  fence  only 
attest  to  its  destructiveness.  At  Mr. 
B.’s  the  mysterious  agency  settled  to 
the  earth,  and  in  an  instant  shattered 
a  barn  to  pieces,  and  tore  up  several 
trees  6n  the  opposite  side  of  the  road; 
the  path  of  destructiveness  then 
tended  in  a  direct  line  to  the  south¬ 
east,  as  marked  by  numerous  pros¬ 
trate  trees  and  riddled  fences,  until  it 
approached  the  Baptist  parsonage 
house,  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Warren. 
Mr.  W.  was  engaged  in  his  garden, 
and  saw  the  approach  of  the  cloudy 
object,  as  it  threw  up  the  trees.  As 
its  course  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  house,  he  ran  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  caught  two  of  his  older  children 
and  called  to  his  wife  to  save  the 

« 


other  three  and  herself  by  following 
him  to  the  cellar.  The  husband  had 
descended  two  or  three  steps  with  his 
charge,  and  the  wife,  with  an 
infant  and  two  older  children,  had 
reached  the  cellar  door,  when  the 
house  was  struck.  The  whole  frame 
work  was  lifted  from  the  stone 
foundation;  the  entire  wood  work 
above  the  first  floor  was  carried  some 
20  feet  and  then  dropped  in  grand 
perfection  of  ruin,  while  the  first 
floor,  with  the  sleepers  attached, 
which  caught  in  the  foundation,  was 
finally  turned  roof-like  over  the  en¬ 
tire  mass.  Mr.  Warren,  with  two  of 
the  children,  remained  in  the  cellar 
enclosure  without  injury;  Mrs. 
Warren  was  found  on  the  ground 
about  10  feet  from  the  cellar  door, 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  her  cloth¬ 
ing  and  so  severely  injured  about  her 
neck  and  body  that  she  died  within 
an  hour  after  the  calamity,  although 
entirely  conscious;  her  infant  was 
found  near  by  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  injury,  yet  utterly  destitute 
of  clothing;  a  little  boy,  who  was 
following  his  mother  to  the  cellar, 
was  found  insensible,  and  has  since 
died  from  the  injuries  he  received. 
An  older  girl  escaped  without  any 
injury.  The  dwelling  was  two  stories, 
18  by  26  feet,  and  substantially 
built.  In  the  rear  of  it  was  a  barn, 
distant  about  five  rods,  25  by  32  feet, 
which  was  literally  shivered  into 
splinters.  It  continued  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  for  about  four  or 
five  miles,  and  in  a  track  about  15 
rods  in  width,  and  whatever  of  ma¬ 
terial  substance  presented  itself  in 
this  track  was  swept  away  and  the 
ruin  presented  is  certainly  fearful  to 
behold. 

In  Oswego  Co.,  same  day,  this 
whirlwind,  the  Oswego  Times  calls 
it,  cut  up  similar  pranks.  One  house 
was  turned  half  round  on  its  foun¬ 
dation;  orchards  were  rooted  up; 
barns  were  prostrated,  & c.  No  lives 
were  lost.  The  people  thought  the 
comet  had  struck.  The  Times  esti¬ 
mates  the  damages  at  $25,000. 

In  Massachusetts  it  took  the  form 
of  a  small  water  spout. 
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Food 


stores 
that 
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. . .  anything  in  it 

for  farm  families  ? 


SAFEWAY  HAS  BEEN  BUSY  improving 
its  food  stores  —  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
modeling  for  even  more  convenient  self- 
service  food  shopping. 

The  newer  Safeways  are  better  lighted, 
more  spacious,  and  equipped  to  the  last 
minute.  Customers  tell  us  they’re  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  walk  into.  And  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  more  people  are  walking  into  them... 

With  our  rebuilding  and  remodel - 
ing,  each  Safeway  store  today  aver¬ 
ages  over  four  and  a  half  times 
the  sales  in  dollars  that  a  Safeway 
store  averaged  10  years  ago. 

1  his  expansion  in  sales  per  store  (and  per 
employee  also)  results  in  money-savings. 

Enough  money  is  saved  to  more  than 
offset  the  enormous  increases  that  have 
taken  place  in  labor  and  rebuilding  costs 
( increases  fa  rmersknowplenty about,  too  ! ) . 


of  'each  food  dollar  spent  in  them  than 
could  our  older  Safeways. 

Safeway  now  distributes 

for  smaller  part  of  food  dollar 

than  10  years  ago 

For  all  our  retailing  services  on  all  farm 
crops,  Safeway  requires  less  than  14$  out 
of  the  food  dollar.  This  14$  is  an  average 
— some  farm  products  require  less  than 
14$  per  dollar  of  sales  to  handle,  others 
more. 

Such  Safeway  costs  as  wages,  rents, 
taxes,  displaying  foods  attractively  and 
advertising  them  —  plus  Safeway’s  profit 
—  are  all  covered  by  our  14$  total  re¬ 
quirement  per  food  sales  dollar. 

How  much  is  Safeway’s  profit?  It 
amounted  in  1949  to  l1/3$  per  dollar  of 
sales  at  our  stores. 


Fourteen  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  sales 
is  a  considerably  smaller  cost  than  average 
for  the  jobs  we  do. 

It  is  also  a  smaller  part  of  the  food 
dollar  than  Safeway  required  to  perform 
its  services  10  years  ago.  And  one  main 
reason  is  that  —  year  by  year  —  we’ve 
learned  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

•  •  • 

The  Safeway  idea  of  selling  more  food 
per  store  and  per  employee  isn’t  ours 
alone.  We  are  in  free  competition  with 
many  stores  working  toward  the  same  end. 

It  seems  to  us  that  is  good  for  every¬ 
body — for  farmer,  customer  and  store  man 
alike.  We  invite  you  to  test  our  ideas  of  how 
a  store  should  be  run  by  doing  your  food 
shopping  at  Safeway,  where  almost  one- 
fifth  of  all  customers  are  farm  families. 


While  the  dollar  volume  of  our  sales  is 
naturally  larger  now  than  10  years  ago, 
due  in  part  to  increased  food  prices,  this 
fact  stands  out:  These  modernized  stores 
of  ours  can  operate :  for  fewer  pennies  out 
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STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

for  Immediate  Delivery  ! 

We  have  an  excellent  supply  of  well-rooted  plants  for  immediate 
delivery.  They  are  guaranteed  to  grow  and  to  bear. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

CATSKILL  •  SPARKLE  •  FAIRFAX  •  PREMIER 

Vigorous  Plants,  strong  roots  per  per  per  per 

finest  quality,  postpaid...  ...  $2.00  $3.50  $7.00  $20.00 

GEM  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

Enjoy  fresh  berries  almost  all  summer  long.  You’ll  pick  your  first  crop  within 
90  days  after  planting.  You’ll  enjoy  an  even  larger  crop  starting  in  early  fall  and 
lasting  till  freezing  weather. 


Every  plant  is  guaranteed  to  bear  this  season! 

,  .  50  for 

Strong  plants 


100  for  250  for  1000  for 


NO.T  SSZ.  postpaid. ......  $3.50  $6.00  $1 2.00  $30.00 

•Family  Strawberry  Garden — (Group  No.  25) 


This  collection  will  yield  an  ample  supply  for  an  average  family  —  for  fresh 
fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  (  $10-00  postpaid 

Half- Collection  (25  plants  of  each  listed  above)$5. 50  postpaid 


* 


ORDER  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 
Send  Cash  or  Order  C.O.D. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


I 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


I 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1112  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 


Name- 


Address. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE, 

FLORA  DALE,  ADAMS  CO.,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 

VARIETIES 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell. 

Cabbage  . $1.00  $2.25  $3.50  $2.50 

Cauliflower  .  1.25 

Brussels  Sprout  ... 

Broccoli  .  1.10 

Collard  .  1.0B 

Celery  .  1. 10 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1. 10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

1.10 

3.50 

4.65 

3.75 

Qt&ut  and  0/uutc 


YOUR  OWN  SEED  u>itfv 


VACAWAY 

CLEANERS-  CRAOERS  -  TREATERS 


IMPROVE  YIELDS  -  plant  cleaned 
and  graded  seed.  Keep  out 
weeds  —  SAVE  MONEY  by  clean¬ 
ing  at  home — SELL  seed  at  a  profit. 
FARM  and  CUSTOM  sizes.  Hand, 
electric  or  gasoline.  Screens  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  clover,  etc. 

SEE  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  hi«;b.  Uses  x/b  to  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Foztpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mizsizzippi,  add  SOc. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

GROW  YOUR  OWN  GAIN  A  YEAR 

Plant  BUNTINGS’  super  productive  plants  during  July  and 
August  THIS  SUMMER. 

Every  plant  we  ship  is  grown  in  chemically  treated  soil,  and  re¬ 
ceives  proper  attention  right  up  to  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  you. 

Positively  Free  From  Disease  and  Insects  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Order  direct  from  the  following 

list.  At 

prices 

quoted  plants  are 

delivered  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

EARLY  VARIETIES: 

Premier .  $1.15 

$1.95 

$3.10 

$6.20 

$9.70 

$15.50 

Temple  .  1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

Fairland  .  1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

Blakemore  .  1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

MIDSEASON  VARIETIES: 

Robinson .  $1.10 

$1.80 

$2.90 

$5.80 

$9.05 

$14.50 

Sparkle  .  1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

LATE  VARIETIES: 

Fairpeake  .  $1.25 

$2.05 

$3.30 

$6.60 

$10.30 

$16.50 

Lupton  Late .  1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

EVERBEARING  VARIETIES 

1: 

Streamliner  .  $2.40 

$4.00 

$6.40 

$12.80 

$20.00 

$32.00 

Superfection  .  2.75 

4.55 

7.30 

14.60 

22.80 

36.50 

Mastodon  .  2.00 

3.40 

5.40 

10.80 

16.85 

27.00 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC 

Box 

28, 

SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 

Summer  Care  of  the  New 
Strawberry  Bed 

Though  July  and  August  are  busy 
months  on  the  farm,  the  newly  set 
strawberry  beds  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Through  the  nature  of  their 
growth  strawberry  beds  do  not  tend 
to  easy  culture.  Even  though  set 
early  in  the  Spring,  it  takes  the  new¬ 
ly  set  plants  two  months  or  so  to 
recover  from  the  transplanting  upset, 
and  to  get  well  started  on  the  task  of 
mothering  a  new  bed  of  plants. 
Meanwhile  the  open  and  exposed 
ground  provides  a  wonderful  spot  for 
weeds  to  get  a  start.  Cultivation  can 
keep  the  middle  part  of  the  rows  free 
from  weeds,  but  the  power  machine 
cannot  get  close  to  the  plants.  Years 
ago  the  writer  made  a  wheel  hoe 
from  parts  found  here  and  there. 
This  is  a  fine  tool  to  work  close  to 
the  plants.  While  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  all  hand  work,  it  does  keep 
weeds  in  check  until  time  can  be 
found  to  give  the  rows  a  thorough 
going  over. 

It  is  important  that  the  new  plants 
be  given  a  good  start  in  the  long  job 
of  making  next  year’s  beds.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  out,  otherwise  they  will 
choke  out  or  hinder  vital  growth 
which  must  be  made  during  mid¬ 
summer.  Right  here  one  sees  the 
necessity  of  long  range  planning  in 
the  care  of  soil  to  be  used  eventually 
for  strawberries.  The  work  of  main¬ 
taining  clean  beds  can  be  a  lot  easier 
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soil  many  more  plants  will  develop 
than  in  a  light  one.  Some  varieties 
grow  new  plants  in  abundance; 
others  are  shy  bearers.  Under  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions  Fairfax  and  Redstar 
set  just  about  the  right  number  of 
new  plants.  Midland  and  Howard  are 
not  heavy  plant  makers.  The  new 
Temple  and  Tennessee  Beauty,  for 
example,  make  too  many  new  plants. 
Of  course,  the  grower  can  control 
plant  growth  quite  a  bit  when  setting 
out  the  new  beds.  Free  growing  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  given  more  space, 
and  be  set  farther  apart  in  wider 
rows.  With  shy  plant  makers,  the 
setting  practice  can  be  reversed.  How 
about  thinning  and  artificial  spacing? 
Fine,  if  one  has  the  time,  but  labor 
is  costly  and  strawberries  are  a  hand 
labor  crop  all  the  way.  If  your  beds 
are  not  large,  and  you  have  time  to 
do  the  work  yourself,  larger  and  finer 
berries  will  be  your  reward.  It  will 
hardly  pay  you  to  hire  this  work 
done. 

Finally,  there  is  one  phase  of  late 
summer  care  of  strawberry  beds  that 
is  often  neglected  and  not  realized 
until  picking  time  next  June,  namely, 
cultivation  this  Fall.  Strawberry  beds 
grow  a  lot  more  than  is  realized  in 
late  September  and  early  October. 
In  the  rush  of  the  farm  harvest,  it 
is  easy  to  neglect  this  final  step, 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  late 
runners  from  spreading  all  over  the 
ground.  Late  in  September  in  the 
North,  and  still  later  farther  South, 


Osivego  County,  N.  Y.,  is  famous  for  the  high  quality  of  its  strawberries 
which  bring  top  prices  on  the  New  York  market.  This  nice  strawberry  field 
is  an  excellent  producer  on  George  Lord’s  farm  near  Oswego. 


if  the  strawberry  land  is  reasonably 
free  from  weeds.  Under  the  best  of 
culture  three  hand  weedings  will  be 
necessary  but,  in  heavily  weed  in¬ 
fested  land,  the  task  of  keeping  clean 
beds  is  almost  hopeless.  As  in  the 
growing  of  onions,  strawberries  must 
be  kept  weed  free.  The  large  type  of 
three  pronged  weeder  is  a  great  help. 
During  the  weeding  season  this  tool 
could  almost  be  tied  to  the  grower. 

Just  how  much  fertilizer  and  what 
kinds  are  to  be  used  during  the 
Summer  is  not  a  settled  question.  Of 
course,  not  a  little  of  the  answer  de¬ 
pends  on  the  type  and  fertility  of, 
the  soil.  On  land  which  has  been 
heavily  fertilized  for  previous  crops, 
light  applications  are  desirable.  One 
must  remember,  however,  that  straw¬ 
berry  roots  are  relatively  shallow 
and  that  they  do  not  range  far  for 
food.  One,  two,  and  even  three  light 
applications  of  fertilizer,  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  new  plants,  would  be 
beneficial.  A  good  time  to  apply  this 
top  dressing  is  during  the  course  of 
a  summer  shower;  the  warm  rain 
washes  the  fertilizer  off  the  plants 
right  into  the  soil.  Do  not  leave 
chemical  fertilizer  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plants;  it  burns  them.  Straw¬ 
berries  need  all  the  elements  of  plant 
food.  Beds  on  sandy  soils  need  more 
nitrogen.  Too  much  of  the  latter  on 
heavier  ground  tends  to  make  soft 
and  poor  keeping  fruit.  Potash  is  said 
to  make  firmer  fruit,  though  no  one 
has  ever  proved  the  point.  Keep  your 
plants  growing  during  the  Summer. 
If  they  are  not  growing  well,  apply 
fertilizer  and  cultivate  freely. 

Should  all  the  plants  be  allowed  to 
grow?  Usually  not,  though  no  blanket 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Weather,  soil, 
time  of  setting,  and  the  habits  of  the 
variety,  must  all  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  All  of  these  have  quite 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  number  of  new 
plants  to  be  made.  In  a  very  dry 
season  new  plant  growth  may  be  cut 
as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The  reverse 
may  be  true  in  a  wet  season,  especi¬ 
ally  a  wet  July  and  August.  In  rich 


one  should  narrow  the  cultivator  and 
go  down  between  the  rows  to  tear 
the  late  runners  and  keep  a  path 
between  the  rows.  These  late  runners 
are  usually  excess  baggage  anyway, 
and  will  not  be  missed.  Besides  they 
are  small  and  are  not  likely  to 
mature  either  in  plant  or  root 
growth.  It  is  therefore  wise  for  the 
good  of  the  beds  to  rip  these  runners 
out.  By  using  the  hoe  blades  on  the 
cultivators,  fresh  soil  is  thrown  onto 
the  other  plants  to  help  them  make 
final  growth  before  Winter  sets  in. 
At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  desir¬ 
able  shape  to  the  new  beds. 

Strawberry  growing  is  a  handwork 
task,  beginning  early  in  the  Spring, 
ending  late  in  the  Fall.  So  far,  no  one 
has  made  a  machine  to  care  for  the 
growing  plants,  or  to  pick  and  pack 
the  fruit.  E.  A.  Wright 

Massachusetts 


Raspberries  on  Low  Ground 

Will  purple  raspberries  planted  on 
quite  low  ground,  loam  soil,  freeze 
out  in  the  Winter?  Would  putting 
straw  around  them  in  the  Fall  help? 
Have  you  any  other  suggestions  on 
this  subject?  mrs.  m.  n. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Low  ground,  especially  if  very 
moist,  is  not  suitable  for  any  varie¬ 
ties  of  raspberries.  The  plants  tend 
to  grow  late  under  these  conditions 
and  may  winterkill  much  more  than 
on  higher  better  drained  sites;  nor 
would  the  straw  help  matters  much. 
Also,  low  ground  may  be  too  wet  in 
a  wet  season  and  the  plants  might 
die  from  poor  drainage  and  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  soil.  It  would  be  more 
advisable  to  plant  on  a  higher,  well- 
drained  site,  or  not  at  all.  If  this  soil 
is  always  well  drained  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  there  would  be  less  dam¬ 
age  from  winter  injury  to  late 
growth,  especialy  if  there  was  a  cover 
crop  between  the  raspberry  rows  to 
compete  with  the  raspberry  canes 
during  late  Summer  and  Fall.  G.  l.  s. 
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KOROK  DOORS 

Swing  open  the  2 -foot  square  door 
on  a  Korok  Silo  —  you’ll  agree  it 
was  built  for  your  convenience.  Safe, 
handy  Steplock  draws  door  tight, 
yet  lifts  easily  to  release  lock. 


THE  ACID  TEST 

. . .  shows  Korok  tile  stave  silos  best. 
They’re  acid-proof  —  not  just  acid- 
resistant.  Rust  and  rot  proof.  Triple- 
sealed  insulation  gives  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost.  Longest  life,  mini¬ 
mum  upkeep  —  that’s  real  economy. 


m  same  faanj~ 
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Rotatef, 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD  A  EQPT.  CO. 

Authorized  Distributor . 

90  5th  Ave.  ||  ^  Phone  239  '  Owcgo,  n.Y. 
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Cabbage  . 

Cauliflower  * . !!!!!.! 

Popper  . 

Egg  Plant . 

Sweet  Potato  . 

«roccoll  &  Brussels  Sprouts., 
^ettuco  and  Beet  Plants.... 
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Request 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 


sewell.  new  jersey,  location  barnsboro 


RUHM’S  phosphate  rock 

£>M‘jR,CA’S  GREiAT  SOILBU ILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
«  2j.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend.  Mass. 

Aflencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SUILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


W'/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
i  tie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Septic  Tank  Installation 

Most  trouble  from  septic  tanks  can 
be  avoided  if  home  owners  pay  close 
attention  to  capacity  and  design 
when  they  install  them.  According  to 
George  Crowther,  University  of 
Connecticut  agricultural  engineer,  a 
properly  designed  septic  tank  having 
a  large  enough  capacity  to  take  care 
of  a  family’s  needs  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  for  years  if  installed 
right.  Most  septic  tank  troubles  re¬ 
ported  the  past  several  years  stem 
either  from  too  small  a  tank  or  poor 
design.  He  points  out  that  many 
septic  tanks  installed  years  ago  did 
not  have  adequate  capacity  or  were 
too  deep  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  tank. 

As  a  guide  the  following  septic 
tank  standards  are  recommended: 
Minimum  capacity  below  the  water 
line  is  500  gallons.  This  capacity  will 
serve  a  maximum  of  six  persons  or 
will  be  adequate  for  a  home  having 
three  or  fewer  bedrooms.  A  750- 
gallon  tank  will  serve  up  to  eight 
persons  or  a  four-bedroom  house. 
For  10  persons,  or  a  five  bedroom 
house,  the  capacity  should  be  900 
gallons.  Minimum  water  depth  in  any 
septic  tank  recommended  is  four  feet; 
the  maximum  water  depth  used  in 
figuring  capacity  and  general  design 
is  six  feet. 

By  design,  Crowther  primarily 
means  depth  of  the  septic  tank  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  width  and  length.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  tanks 
are  square,  round  or  oblong  in  shape 
as  long  as  maximum  and  minimum 
depths  are  observed  and  if  the  tank 
has  a  large  enough  capacity.  If 
depth  must  be  more  than  six  feet 
to  meet  the  required  minimum  ca¬ 
pacity,  too  thick  a  layer  of  scum  will 
form  at  the  surface  of  the  tank  and 
will  cause  trouble.  Either  tee  joints 
or  baffle  boards  may  be  used  at  in¬ 
lets  and  outlets  of  septic  tanks.  These 
help  keep  outlet  and  inlet  pipes 
from  clogging  up  with  scum. 


The  Origin  of  Onoville 

Reading  of  new  names  being 
chosen  for  newly  established  post 
offices  in  the  April  15  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  am  reminded 
,  of  a  similar  incident  that  occurred 
in  a  nearby  rural  settlement  in 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

A  meeting  was  called  one  evening 
that  was  attended  by  all  the  villagers 
and  also  a  visiting  traveling  sales¬ 
man.  A  chairman  was  elected  and, 
after  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  he  asked  for  suggestions 
for  a  name.  As  each  person  presented 
a  name,  some  other  person  objected, 
“Oh  no,  that  won’t  do!”  And  so  it 
went  for  several  minutes.  Finally  the 
visiting  salesman  arose  and  said 
“The  favorite  expression  here  this 
evening  seems  to  be  ‘Oh,  no!’ 
Therefore  I  suggest  that  it  be  made 
unanimous  and  that  the  name 
‘Onoville’  be  adopted.”  This  was  done 
as  it  appealed  to  all  present,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  approved. 

Thus  was  born  the  post  office  of 
Onoville,  N.  Y. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  v. 

A  “Thank  You”  from 
Vermont 

You  gave  many  of  your  readers  in 
this  little  community  much  joy  and 
pleasure,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
was  created,  when  your  issue  of 
June  17  reached  us.  It  took  little 
more  than  a  casual  glance  to  realize 
that  the  beautiful  setting  pictured  on 
the  front  cover  was  a  scene  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  McClintock.  This  is 
one  of  the  earlier  built  houses,  origin¬ 
ally  a  Burroughs  homestead.  On  this 
brook  was  once  an  old  “up-‘n’-down” 
sawmill.  The  children  pass  it  daily  to 


and  from  school.  mrs.  r.  o.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  Vermont 


Books  Worth  Having 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson .  3.45 

Success  ©n  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  3.00 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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TRACTOR 


HAS  THE 


'PROOF' 

mftfr 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME- 


PROOF  of  Engine  Performance 

Peak  pulling  performance  and 
fuel  economy  on  most  types  of 
field  work  are  reached  at  engine 
speeds  of  around  1750  r.p.m. 
Proof-Meter  lets  you  know 
you’re  at  this  speed. 


ACTUAL  PROOF  OF  TRACTOR 
PERFORMANCE  RIGHT  BEFORE  YOUR  EYES 

No  other  tractor  manufacturer  has  ever 
given  you  anything  like  this  Ford  Tractor 
Proof-Meter.  None  has  ever  dared  to  make 
it  so  easy  for  you  to  check  tractor  per¬ 
formance,  before  and  after  you  buy. 


PROOF  of  Right  Tractor  Speed 

In  such  operations  as  mowing, 
raking,  spraying,  planting,  etc., 
it  is  important  to  hit  and  hold 
the  right  tractor  speed.  With 
the  Proof-Meter,  you  can  know 
—not  guess. 


PROOF  of  Correct  P.  T.O.  Speed 

The  Proof-Meter  tells  you  at  a 
glance  when  corn  pickers,  corn 
snappers,  mowers  and  other 
P.T.O.-operated  machines  are 
running  at  the  right  speed  for 
best  work. 


The  Proof-Meter  tells  you  the  things 
you  need  to  know  in  order  to  operate  your 
tractor  most  efficiently  and  economically 
—to  keep  it  always  in  the  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion— to  get  the  best  results  on  any  job! 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before  on  any  tractor! 

The  Proof-Meter  will  help  you  get  best 
performance  out  of  plows,  harrows  and 
other  implements.  It  will  help  you  operate 
P.T.O.  and  belt-driven  machines  at  their 
most  efficient  speeds.  It  gives  you  a 
chance  to  keep  records,  to  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  increase  your  farm  profits. 
It  will  pay  you  to  make  a  date  for  a 
PROOF  demonstration  right  away. 
DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Detroit  3,  Michigan 

IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  DRIVEN  A  FORD  TRACTOR 
LATELY  YOU’VE  A  SURPRISE  COMING! 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  present  Model 
8N  Ford  Tractor,  Ford  engineers  have  now 
added  a  total  of  36  substantial  improvements, 
plus  many  minor  refinements.  There’s  the  new 
Proof-Meter  — 12%  more  drawbar  horsepower 
and  pounds  pull— 20%  greater  belt  horsepower- 
many  other  new  features.  Why  not  get  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  new  Ford  Tractor— soon?  A  real 
surprise  is  waiting  for  you. 


PROOFof  Proper  Belt  Pulley  Speed 
Belt-driven  machines  work  best 
when  operated  at  the  belt  pulley 
speeds  specified.  With  the  Proof- 
Meter,  you  can  operate  at  this 
correct  speed.  No  separate 
counter  needed. 


PROOF  of  Hours  Worked 

No  more  guesswork  as  to  when 
to  lubricate,  service  or  adjust 
vital  parts.  Proof-Meter  indi¬ 
cates  hours  worked.  Now  you 
can  knotv  theFord  Tractor  “works 
more  hours— saves  more  hours.” 


COPYRIGHT  1850,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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*10  KEEP  YOUR  R)RDf/ 


I  WONDER  HOW  MANY 
FORD  OWNERS  KNOW  WHAT 
I  LEARNED  TODAY. 


TALKING  TO  MY  MECHANIC  ABOUT 
THE  FINE  CARE  HE'S  BEEN  GIVING  MY  FORD 
AND  DISCOVERED  A  BIG  REASON  WHY. 


•HE  TOLD  ME  HE  ALWAYS  USES  "THEY'RE  MADE  RIGHT  TO 

GENUINE  FORD  PARTS  BECAUSE  FIT  RIGHT  TO  LAST  LONGER," 

THEY'RE  EXACT  DUPLICATES  OF  HE  TOLD  ME.  "THEY  KEEP  YOUR 

THE  PARTS  IN  MY  CAR.  FORD  ALL  FORD." 


"IF  ALL  FORD  OWNERS  KNEW 
HOW  MUCH  TIME,  MONE/  AND 
SATISFACTION  THEY  GAIN  — 

THEN  THEY'D  ALWAYS 
SPECIFY  GENUINE 
FORD 
PARTS!* 


AVAILABLE  WHEREVER 
YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN  AT 
ALL  FORD  DEALERS  - 
AND  SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT 
GARAGES. 


dreading00  t?utlinj  hfer- 
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43,  MASS. 


^  Cot  better,  easier  —  last  longer 


^  Design  of  special  steel  cutting  bla  Je 
practically  eliminates  spreading 


New  plastic-covered  comfort  grips 
^  No  slipping  ....  no  blisters 


^  Positive  thumb  lock 
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July  15,  1950 

Refrigerated  Fruit  Storages  for 
the  Small  Orchard 

By  Clarence  E,  Baker 


“Can  I  afford  to  build  a  refriger¬ 
ated  storage?”  That  is  a  question  in 
the  mind  of  nearly  every  fruit 
grower.  Whether  his  acreage  is  small 
or  large,  probably  every  grower  has 
considered  the  feasibilty  of  building 
and  operating  his  own  storage.  In  the 
case  of  operators  of  large  orchards 
the  question  has  been  fairly  well  an¬ 
swered  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Farm  storages  have,  in  the 
main,  been  very  successful  and  have 
proved  to  be  profitable  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances.  As  would  be 
expected,  a  few  have  failed  to  meet 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built 
because  of  poor  design,  the  use  of 
inferior  equipment  or  through  im¬ 
proper  operation. 

In  general,  however,  grower-owned 
cold  storages  have  operated  well  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  or- 
chardist  to  hold  his  fruit  at  less  cost 
than  that  charged  by  a  commercial 
warehouse,  and  with  certain  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  was  close  at  hand  where  its 
condition  could  be  readily  determined 
so  that  it  could  be  sold  in  prime  con¬ 
dition. 

The  difference  in  cost  in  favor  of 
grower-owned  storages  does  not 


frigeration  units  has  been  very  rapid 
during  the  past  decade,  since  the  use 
of  freon  as  a  refrigerant  has  become 
widespread.  This  refrigerant  operates 
at  lower  pressures  than  those  pre¬ 
viously  in  common  use,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  lighter  weight,  less 
expensive  machinery.  “Self- 
contained”  units  lower  erection  and 
installation  costs.  The  non-toxicity  of 
freon  to  humans  or  fruit  permits  the 
use  of  direct  expansion  systems, 
eliminating  the  need  for  secondary 
cooling  systems,  such  as  circulating 
brine. 

The  development  of  lower  cost  high 
quality  insulating  materials  suitable 
for  farm  storage  use  has  been  an¬ 
other  factor  favorable  to  cost  re¬ 
ductions.  Our  better  understanding 
of  the  use  of  vapor  barriers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  infiltration  into  insu¬ 
lating  materials,  makes  possible  the 
use  of  various  types  of  insulators. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  the 
so-called  common  storages,  or  air¬ 
cooled  storages,  have  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  keep  fruit  in  good 
condition.  They  depend  entirely  upon 
the  weather;  consequently  in  a  warm 
season  following  harvest,  when  they 
are  most  needed,  they  are  the  least 


A  well  built  air-cooled  storage  such  as  this  may  be  converted  to  a  refriger¬ 
ated  storage  by  insulating  it  and  installing  the  necessary  refrigeration 

equipment. 


necessarily  mean  that  commercial 
storage  rates  are  too  high.  The 
owner  of  a  farm  storage  is  able  to 
take  advantage  of  lower  valuations 
with  resulting  savings  in  taxes  and 
insurance  rates.  Not  only  is  he  free 
from  the  high  labor  costs  that  must 
be  paid  by  warehouse  men  in 
metropolitan  areas,  but  the  owner 
usually  serves  as  manager  and 
charges  the  storage  enterprise  little 
for  his  services.  Frequently  farm 
storages  are  made  from  existing 
buildings  that,  even  after  insulating 
and  installing  the  refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment,  have  a  low  valuation  in  com¬ 
parison  with  city  property  of  the 
same  quality. 

The  Changing  Storage  Picture 

In  spite  of  all  these  advantages, 
however,  the  construction  of  a  re¬ 
frigerated  storage  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  considerable  magnitude. 
It  also  should  be  remembered  that 
overhead  charges  must  be  figured 
against  the  storage  year  after  year, 
whether  the  building  is  used  or  not. 
Some  years  ago  the  statement  was 
frequently  made  that  it  was  not  an 
economical  proposition  to  build  a 
farm  apple  storage  of  less  than 
10,000-bushel  capacity.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  a  storage,  per  bushel  of 
capacity,  varies  inversely  with  the 
size  of  the  undertaking;  that  is,  the 
larger  the  storage,  the  less  it  should 
cost  per  bushel  of  capacity.  A  2, 000- 
bushel  plant  might  cost  so  much  per 
bushel  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
pay  the  annual  charges  for  com¬ 
mercial  storages  than  to  carry  the 
overhead  and  pay  the  operation  costs 
of  a  small  home  storage. 

In  recent  years  the  picture  has 
changed  somewhat.  The  fact  still  re¬ 
mains  that  a  small  storage  costs 
proportionally  more  than  a  large  one, 
but  the  difference  is  less  than  it  once 
was.  The  development  of  small  re¬ 


efficient.  The  fruit  ripens  rapidly  and 
by  cold  weather  much  of  the  quality 
already  is  lost  and  the  fruit  is  in 
poor  condition.  Buyers  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  type  of  fruit  but  demand 
a  crisp,  firm,  high  quality  product 
that  has  been  properly  handled. 

Small  Units  Save  Storage  Costs 

In  spite  of  present  high  prices  for 
insulation,  building  materials,  re¬ 
frigeration  machinery  and  labor,  and 
the  low  prices  of  fruit,  orchardists  in 
many  sections  appear  to  be  more 
interested  than  ever  in  building  fruit 
storages  of  less  than  5,000  bushels. 
The  wisdom  of  such  an  undertaking 
under  present  conditions  is  one  that 
must  be  decided  by  each  orchardist 
concerned  after  careful  and  serious 
consideration.  In  many  cases  such  a 
step  certainly  would  be  unwise. 
Under  other  conditions,  such  as  a 
grower  who  operates  a  favorably  lo¬ 
cated  retail  market  and  specializes  in 
high  quality  fruit,  a  small  refriger¬ 
ated  storage  may  be  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity.  In  some  localities  no  com¬ 
mercial  storages  are  available  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  distance.  Transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  and  damage  to  the 
fruit  in  shipping  to  and  returning  it 
from  a  distant  storage,  together  with 
the  storage  costs,  might  make  the 
profitable  operation  of  such  a  market 
impossible  if  commercial  storages 
must  be  relied  upon. 

It  appears  that  farm  storages  of 
moderate  size,  even  under  present 
conditions,  can  be  built  and  operated 
at  a  saving  in  cost  per  bushel  over 
many  commercial  rates.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  if  some  well  built  but 
already  partially  depreciated  build¬ 
ing  at  the  orchard  may  be  converted 
into  a  fruit  storage.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Max  Kercher,  a  northern 
Indiana  fruit  grower,  may  be  rather 
representative  of  this  group,  though 
he  may  operate  on  a  little  larger 
scale.  Three  seasons  ago  Mr.  Kercher 
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converted  a  tile  horse  barn  into  a 
10,000  bushel  apple  storage  for  a 
portion  of  his  crop,  much  of  which 
is  sold  through  a  roadside  market  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  secondary  highway.  A 
fill  type  insulation  was  used  by  build¬ 
ing  a  false  wall  with  aluminum 
roofing  inside  the  building  to  con¬ 
tain  the  insulation.  A  waterproof 
membrane  was  secured  to  the  inner 
tile  wall  surface  in  hot  asphalt  to 
serve  as  a  vapor  block  to  prevent 
condensation  of  moisture  upon  the 
insulation.  A  well  engineered  re¬ 
frigeration  machine  and  a  floor- 
mounted  air  diffusing  unit,  for  cool¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  completed  the  job. 

A  Successful  Farm  Storage 

Like  most  owners  of  refrigerated 
storages,  he  is  well  pleased  with  the 
benefits  he  has  derived  from  his 
plant.  Not  only  does  he  effect  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  costs  but  the  fruit  keeps  well 
and  is  immediately  available.  Only 
enough  fruit  to  maintain  an  attrac¬ 
tive  exhibit  is  displayed  in  the  road¬ 
side  market  at  one  time.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  held  in  the  storage  where 
its  quality  is  protected  until  it  is 
needed  for  sale.  During  the  1949  sea¬ 
son  Mr.  Kercher  derived  some  un¬ 
usual  benefits  from  his  storage.  Just 
at  the  time  his  fine  crop  of  peaches 
began  to  ripen  in  early  August,  the 
weather  turned  unseasonably  warm 
and  the  market  became  flooded  with 
low  grade  over-ripe  peaches.  This 
not  only  caused  a  severe  drop  in 
prices,  but  made  it  difficult  to  move 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  Mr.  Kercher 
follows  the  practice  of  picking  his 
peaches  tree-ripe,  so  that  they  reach 
the  consumer  with  maximum  quality. 
In  the  1948  season  he  had  used  his 
storage  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  peaches  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest  and  so  retain  their  quality.  He 
had  planned  to  follow  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  last  season  but  the  peaches 
ripened  much  faster  than  they  could 
be  sold;  many  growers  were  making 
no  effort  to  harvest  their  crop  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfavorable  market. 

Mr.  Kercher,  however,  simply 
could  not  let  those  large,  luscious 
peaches  rot  in  the  orchard.  In  spite 
of  the  gloomy  market  outlook,  he 
harvested  his  peaches  as  usual,  graded 
the  fruit  and  put  it  under  refriger¬ 
ation  as  rapidly  as  possible,  never 
more  than  five  hours  after  its  re¬ 
moval  from  the  tree.  He  kept  his 
price  well  above  the  market  and  sold 
as  many  peaches  as  possible  each  day, 
accumulating  the  remainder  in  stor¬ 
age;  at  times  this  surplus  varied  from 
800  to  1,500  bushels.  When  he  picked 
his  last  peaches,  on  September  10,  he 
had  a  total  of  1,800  bushels  on  hand, 
all  of  which  were  sold  during  the 
following  two  weeks  on  a  very  favor¬ 
able  market. 

Refrigerated  Peaches 

Peaches,  of  course,  can  be  held 
under  refrigeration,  without  serious 
loss  of  quality,  for  only  two  or  three 
weeks.  This  period  was  sufficiently 
long,  however,  for  Mr.  Kercher  to 
distribute  the  marketing  of  his  en¬ 
tire  6,000  bushel  crop  to  the  tempo  of 
the  slow  market.  As  a  result  his 
crop  was  sold  with  very  little  loss. 
Only  a  few  peaches  were  stored  for 
more  than  two  weeks;  a  few  that 
were  held  even  for  three  weeks  were 
in  good  condition  and  sold  readily. 
This  grower  estimates  that,  without 
his  storage,  he  would  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  dispose  of  more  than  half  of 


his  crop,  which  he  would  have  had 
to  sell  at  the  prevailing  market  price, 
established  by  fruit  of  inferior 
quality.  When  purchasers  compared 
the  quality  of  this  high  grade  fruit 
with  the  general  rim  of  soft  over¬ 
ripe  fruit  available  at  a  lower  price, 
they  seldom  objected  to  the  premium 
that  was  asked  and  received  for  his 
fruit. 

Incidentally,  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Kercher  was  refrigerating  his  peaches 
last  Summer,  he  also  had  a  fine  crop 
of  muskmelons  that  were  not  selling 
as  fast  as  they  matured.  Several 
thousand  melons  were  stored  and 
eventually  sold  at  a  good  price.  This 
meant  a  saving  of  several  hundred 
dollars  more  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost.  The  income  from  the 
melons  paid  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
of  handling  and  storing  the  peaches. 

Where  a  fruit  storage  can  be  used 
for  a  dual  purpose  in  this  manner,  its 
value  automatically  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  With  a  crop  like  peaches 
where  the  sealing  price  fluctuates 
rapidly  at  times,  based  on  the  amount 
of  fruit  available,  a  few  days’  delay 
may  be  important.  Several  peach 
growers  have  reported  profitable  ex¬ 
periences  in  holding  peaches  in  stor¬ 
age  to  avoid  their  reaching  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  when 
the  price  is  likey  to  be  off  because 
of  low  demand.  The  same  system  can 
be  employed  to  avoid  selling  on  a 
temporarily  glutted  market. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  modem  fruit 
storage  is  likely  to  seem  surprisingly 
high  to  the  fruit  grower  when  he  first 
considers  the  undertaking.  The  initial 
cost  certainly  will  be  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  spend  in  one  lump  and 
this  should  act  as  a  brake  to  slow 
down  any  grower  who  might  have  a 
tendency  to  rush  into  an  unwise 
venture. 

Install  Only  Good  Storage 

In  that  connection,  one  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  That  is  the  fact  that 
only  a  good  storage  will  be  profitable. 
If  a  grower  spends  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  ends  up  with  a  second 
class  storage  that  will  not  properly 
and  rapidly  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  fruit  to  the  safety  zone,  he 
is  worse  off  than  ever.. 

Rather  than  considering  the  under¬ 
taking  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  cost, 
the  grower  should  figure  the  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  cost  per  bushel  over  a 
10-year,  or  longer,  period.  Even 
after  allowing  reasonable  charges  for 
depreciation  and  repairs,  the  figures 
will  not  appear  so  large  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  manner.  When  the 
figures  are  reduced  to  the  cost  per 
bushel  basis,  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  a  comparison  between  com¬ 
mercial  charges  and  estimated  costs 
of  a  privately  owned  enterprise,  if 
this  factor  is  considered.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  much  easier  and  far  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  build  well,  originally,  than  to 
attempt  to  revamp  a  poorly  insulated 
and  improperly  engineered  storage.  A 
fruit  storage,  to  be  satisfactory  has 
some  requirements  seldom  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  refrigeration  of  other 
products.  To  meet  the  demands,  cer¬ 
tain  engineering  features  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  which  often  bring  fruit  stor¬ 
age  costs  above  those  of  ordinary  re¬ 
frigerated  storages.  This  fact  must  be 
recognized  both  by  the  orchardist  and 
by  the  engineer  before  a  satisfactory 
fruit  storage  will  be  secured. 


A  small  fruit  storage  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  merely  a  utility 
omlding.  This  storage  structure  at  the  Indiana  Station  has  a  sales  room  in 
the  front  end,  a  package  storage  above. 


JOHN  DEERE  MODEL  "H”  SPREADER 
TAKES  THE  JARS  AND  JOLTS  OF 
MECHANICAL  LOADING  AND 
HIGH  TRACTOR  SPEEDS 


The  John  Deere  Model  "H"  Tractor-Drawn  Spreader 
stands  up  under  the  hardest  kind  of  punishment — takes 
the  jars  and  jolts  of  heavy  mechanical  loading  and  tractor 
speeds  like  a  true  champion. 

Rigid,  truss-braced  steel  frame  and  box  .  ;  .  enclosed 
feed  ratchet  running  in  oil  .  .  .  heavy-duty,  roller  bearing 
beaters  that  work  with  the  load  rather  than  against  it  .  .  . 
rubber-tired  wheels  with  roller  bearing  axles  .  .  .  enclosed 
beater  drives  .  .  .  extra-heavy  drive  chains  and  proper 
weight  distribution  for  sure-footedness  of  both  tractor  and 
spreader  wheels — all  contribute  to  the  longer  life  and 
lower  upkeep  of  the  Model  ”H"  Tractor-Drawn  Spreader. 

>  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  further  information  on 
the  Model  "H" — the  tractor  spreader  that  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over  during  its  long  life.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  folder. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Please  send  me  free  descriptive  folder 
on  the  John  Deere  Model  *'H"  Tractor* 
Drawn  Spreader. 


Town  _ 

R.F.D. 

State 

GREEN  HOUSES 

1  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  | 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
accessories.  Everything  needed  for  the  green¬ 
house.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  _  Give  | 
size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  if  for 
home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 


'Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  Illinois' 


—  HUS-KEE  TRACTOR  TOOL  BOXES  _ 

Heavy  steel.  Large  size  for  big  tools.  Low  priced 
..  ....  0rder  from  dealer,  or  write  — 

METAL  BOX  CO.,  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


CDCC  BIC  WAGE 

FACE  FULL  color 

ROSE  BOOK 


Big  48-page  Fall  Catalog  shows  in  FULL 
COLOR  hundreds  of  the  newest,  most  pop¬ 
ular  Roses  and  Perennials  . . .  Hybrid  Teas, 
Floribundas,  Climbers,  All-America  Win¬ 
ners,  delphiniums,  phlox,  etc. 

Contains  garden  hints,  ex- , 
pert  advice,  shows  how  to 
save  money.  All  plants  guar¬ 
anteed  tolive  and  bloom!  Sup¬ 
ply  limited— mail  coupon  now! 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

Newark,  NEW  YORK 

r 

I 
I 
I 


JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

51  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 

( World’s  Largest  Rose  Growers) 
Please  send  me,  FREE,  new  Fall 
1950  Catalog. 


Name. 


Address 
City 


— . . Zone . State . ^ 
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ifrerence 

at  the  wheel  of  a 

Ms&yribms  Tbaji 


Not  until  you  actually  drive  one,  will  you 
have  any  real  idea  of  the  power,  comfort,  ease  of  handling,  economy, 
and  good  work  packed  into  the  Massey-Harris  1-Plow  "Pony.” 

With  its  husky,  62  cubic  inch,  high  compression  engine,  big 
8-24  tires,  and  1520  well-balanced  pounds,  the  "Pony”  is  the  work- 
ingest  tractor  for  its  size  you  ever  saw. 

And  just  as  easy  to  handle!  Steers  with  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
Turns  on  a  dime.  Roomy  platform  puts  you  above  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Depth-O-Matic  two-way  hydraulic  system  does  the  muscle  work  of 
raising  and  lowering  implements  .  .  .  powers  implements  to  the  selected 
working  depth.  A  wide  variety  of  Easy-On,  Easy-Off  tools  make  it 
easy  to  do  the  kind  of  plowing,  discing,  planting,  mowing,  and  culti¬ 
vating  that  step  up  yields  and  profits. 

Talk  with  your  Massey-Harris  dealer.  Arrange  for  a  demon¬ 
stration.  On  your  own  farm,  in  your  own  conditions,  with  you  at  the 
wheel,  let  the  "Pony”  show  you  why  it  will  pay  you  —  as  it  has 
already  paid  thousands  of  others  —  to  "Make  it  a  Massey-Harris.” 
The  Massey-Harris  Company,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

6  SIZES  •  28  MODELS 


1-Plow  "Pony”  2-Plow  "22”  2-3-Plow  "30”  3-Plow  "44-6”  3-4-Plow  "44”  4-5-Plow  "55” 

«i. 


1950  Farm  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 


Name  of  Fair 


Location 


Adams  County . Abbottstown. 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . Albion . 

Allegheny  County . Library . 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . Allentown... 

Beaver  (Snyder  Co.) . Beavertown., 

Bedford  County . Bedford . 


Dates 

Aug.  15-19 
Sept.  14-16 
Aug.  31 -Sept.  4 
Sept.  18-23 
.Sept.  21-23 
Aug.  6-12 


Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . Bloomsburg . Sept.  25-30 

Blue  Valley  (Northampton  Co.) . Bangor  Park . Aug.  24-26 

Butler  County . Butler . Aug.  14-19 

Cambria  County . Ebensburg . Sept.  4-9 

Cambridge  Springs  (Crawford  Co.) ..  Cambridge  Springs.  Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . Carlisle . Aug.  14-19 

Clearfield  County . Clearfield . J uly  3 1  -  Aug.  5 

Conneautville  (Crawford  Co.) . Conneautville . Aug.  17- 19 

Crawford  County . Meadville . Sept.  5-9 

Dayton  Fair  (Armstrong  Co.), . Dayton . Aug.  22-26 

Derry  Township  (Westmoreland  Co.)  .Derry . Sept.  14-16 

Dunbar  Township  (Fayette  Co.) . Trotter . Sept.  13-16 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . Edinboro . Sept.  14-16 

Ephrata  (Lancaster  Co.) . Ephrata . Sept.  27-30 

F.  &  M.  Agr.  Show  (Clarion  Co.) - New  Bethlehem _ Aug.  16-18 

Forest  County . Tionesta . Sept.  14-16 

Fulton  County . McConnellsburg _ Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Grange  Encampment  (Centre  Co.)  ..  Centre  Hall . Aug.  26-31 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . Gratz . Sept.  19-23 

Greene  County . Waynesburg . Aug.  15-18 

Greene  Dreher  (Wayne  Co.) . Newfoundland . Aug.  24-26 

Greene  Township  (Indiana  Co.) . Cookport . Sept.  13-16 

Greenfield  Township  (Blair  Co.)  . . .  .Claysburg . Sept.  14-16 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . Harford . Sept.  14-16 

Harold  (Westmoreland  Co.) . Greensburg . Aug.  23-26 

Hollidaysburg  (Blair  Co.) . Hollidaysburg . Oct.  11-13 

Huntingdon  County . Huntingdon . Aug.  21-26 

Indiana  County . . . Indiana . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Jefferson  (Lackawanna  Co.) . Lake  Ariel . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Jenners  (Somerset  Co.) . Jennerstown . Aug.  1-5 

Juniata  County . Port  Royal .' . Sept.  4-9 

Junior  Beef  &  Lamb . Herrs  Is., Pittsburgh. Nov.  14-16 

Junior  Achievement  (Columbia  Co.)  ..  Bloomsburg . Aug.  28-30 

Kutztown  Fair  (Berks  Co.) . Kutztown . . . Aug.  21-26 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . Lehighton . ....Sept.  4-9 

Ligonier  Valley  (Westmoreland  Co.)  .  .Ligonier . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Linesville  (Crawford  Co.) . Linesville . Sept.  6-9 

Lititz  (Lancaster  Co.) . Lititz . Sept.  21-23 

Lycoming  County . , . Hughesville . Aug.  7-12 

Mansfield  (Tioga  Co.) . Mansfield . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Marion  Center  (Indiana  Co.) . Marion  Center . Aug.  24-26 

Mercer  Central  (Mercer  Co.) . Mercer . Aug.  22-26 

Millersburg  (Dauphin  Co.) . Millersburg . Sept.  7-9 

Montour-DeLong  (Montour  Co.) . Washingtonville. ..  .Oct.  11-13 

Morrison  Cove  (Blair  Co.) . Martinsburg . Oct.  18-20 

Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  Co.) . Mt.  Joy . Oct.  12-14 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . Myerstown . Oct.  11-13 

Nazareth  (Northampton  Co.) . Nazareth . Nov.  16-18 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . New  Holland . Oct.  4-7 

Newton-Ransom  (Lackawanna  Co.)  . .  Clarks  Summit . Sept.  13-16 

North  East  (Erie  Co.) . North  East . Sept.  28-30 

Northern  Wayne  (Wayne  Co.) . Lakewood . Aug  24-26 

Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) . Oley . Oct.  5-7 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . Home . Sept.  4-6 

Oswayo  Valley  (Potter  Co.) . Millport . Sept.  6-9 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange  (Fayette  Co.)  .BullskinTwp . Sept.  5-9 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . Jamestown* . Sept.  14-16 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . Reading . Sept.  10-17 

Sinking  Valley  (Blair  Co.) . Tyrone  Twp . Oct.  12-14 

Somerset  County . Meyersdale . Aug.  21-26 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . Iona . Oct.  4-6 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . Arendtsville . Sept.  6-9 

Spartansburg  (Crawford  Co.) . Spartansburg . Sept.  14-16 

Springfield  (Bucks  Co.) . Pleasant  Valley . Oct.  11-13 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . New  Stanton . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . Stoneboro' . Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Stony  Creek  (Somerset  Co.) . Shanksville . Sept.  13-16 

Sugar  Grove  (Warren  Co.) . Sugar  Grove . Sept.  14-16 

Sullivan  County . Forkville . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Tioga  County . Tioga . Sept.  14-16 

Tri-Township  (Northumberland  Co.)  .Montandon . Sept.  20-23 

Troy  Fair  (Bradford  Co.) . .'v.Troy . Aug.  21-26 

Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.)  . . .  Turbotville . Oct.  4-7 

Twin  County  (Northampton  Co.) - Northampton . Sept.  13-16 

Union  County . Laurelton . Sept.  6-9 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . Unionville . Oct.  19-21 

Upper  Perkiomen  (Montgomery  Co.)  .  Greenville . Sept.  27-29 

Venango  (Venango  Co.) . Oil  City . Oct.  18-20 

Washington  County . .  .Washington . Aug.  22-25 

Wayne  County . Honesdale . Sept.  12-16 

Waterford  (Erie  Co.) . Waterford . Sept.  6-9 

W.  Alexander  (Washington  Co.) . W.  Alexander . Sept.  13-16 

West  End  (Monroe  Co.) . Gilbert . Aug.  30 

West  Penna . Herrs  Is. Pittsburgh .  Aug.  22-23 

York  Interstate  (York  Co.) . York . Sept.  12-16 

Youngsville  (Warren  Co.) . Youngsville . Sept.  6-9 

35th  Anniv.  Penna.  Farm  Show . Harrisburg . Jan.  8-12  ’51 

Poultry  &  Farm  Prod.  (Fayette  Co.)  .  .Uniontown . Jan.  3-6 ’51 


Farm  Fire  Dept.  Contest 

Because  of  the  national  importance 
of  farm  fire  protection  the  agri¬ 
cultural  committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Waste  Council  has  arranged  a 
National  Farm  Fire  Department  Con¬ 
test.  The  objective  of  the  contest  is 
twofold:  First,  to  give  recognition  to 
many  fire  departments  which  for  so 
many  years  have  been  providing 
service  to  rural  America;  and  second, 
to  encourage  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  farm  fire  department 
service. 

Any  fire  department  serving  farm¬ 
ing  areas  is  eligible  to  participate. 
To  enter  the  contest,  a  farm  fire  de¬ 
partment  need  only  notify  the 
nearest  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  it  wishes  to  do  so  and  obtain  and 
fill  out  contest  forms;  or  by  writing 
to  the  National  Fire  Waste  Council, 
care  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  1615  H  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Contestants  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  the  contest  reports  filed. 
The  filling  out  of  this  report  form 
is  the  only  thing  the  fire  department 
has  to  do  in  order  to  compete  in  the 
contest.  This  report  form  consists  of 
“loss  record  information,”  “fire  pro¬ 
tection  equipment  information,”  and 
“fire  prevention  work  information.” 

The  first  annual  contest  dates  are 
from  July  1,  1950  to  June  30,  1951. 
Winners  each  year  will  be  awarded 
prizes  at  the  time  of  the  November 
annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  A  winner  will  be  chosen 
from  each  State  and  from  these 
State  winners  will  be  chosen  a 
national  winner  in  each  class  and  one 
grand  prize  winner.  Each  fire  depart¬ 
ment  filing  a  completed  contest  re¬ 
port  meeting  minimum  requirements 
to  be  established  by  the  judges  will 
be  awarded  a  certification  of  par¬ 
ticipation. 
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For  exclusive  big-car  features,  choose  the  leading  low-cost  car! 


That’s  right  .  .  .  Chevrolet  is  the  low-priced  car  with  exclu¬ 
sive  big-car  features.  Just  check  them  over  and  you’ll  agree 
that  Chevrolet  gives  more  for  the  money,  in  every  way! 

It  drives  like  a  big  carl  So  easy  to  handle,  on  rough  roads  as 
well  as  highways.  Absorbs  the  shocks — smoothly.  Hugs  the 
road — surely.'  Has  the  feel  of  a  big  car.  What’s  more,  it  will 
“stand  up  and  take  it”  under  all  conditions! 

It  rides  like  a  big  car!  You  get  big-car  comfort  .  .  .  with 
“five-foot  seats”  that  accommodate  three  big  people.  And 


plenty  of  leg  room.  As  to  the  “ride,”  itself — only  riding  in 
the  new  Chevrolet  can  give  you  the  answer.  It’s  luxury! 

It's  the  inost  economical !  You  get  genuine  economy  with 
Chevrolet  .  .  .  with  many  extra  values  built  in.  A  powerful 
Valve-in-Head  engine  that  is  famous  for  its  economy  .  .  .  and 
even  more  famous  for  its  low  maintenance  costs! 

Yes,  Chevrolet  is  the  car  to  choose  in  ’SO.  It  offers  the 
big-car  features  you  want  .  .  .  yet  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest- 
priced  line  in  its  field.  See  your  Chevrolet  dealer 'today ! 


FOR  ROOMINESS — choose  Chevrolet!  You're  free  to  relax  and 
enjoy  the  uncrowded  luxury  of  these  spacious  "five-foot  seats” 
when  you  ride  in  your  new  Chevrolet.  And  you’ll  appreciate 
Chevrolet’s  roomy  trunk  to  take  care  of  your  bundles  on  vacations 
or  shopping  trips.  At  the  twist  of  a  key,  the  trunk  pops  open. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


FOR  POWER — choose  Chevrolet!  You  have  your  choice  of  the 
new  105-h.p.  Valve-in-Head  engine  with  Powerglide  automatic 
transmission,*  or  the  standard  Valve-in-Head  engine  with 
the  Chevrolet  easy-shifting  Synchro-Mesh  transmission. 

Combination  of  Powerglide  transmission  and  105-h.p.  engine  optional  on 
De  luxe  models  at  extra  cost. 


FOR  STYLE — choose  Chevrolet!  You'll  get  a  thrill  every  time  you 
see  the  sleek  good  looks  of  your  Chevrolet  for  '50.  And  it’s  a 
thrill  you’ll  enjoy  for  years  .  . .  Chevrolet  has  the  kind  of  styling 
that  lasts.  Fourteen  smart  Styleline  and  Fleetline  models — in  a 
wide  variety  o,f  color  combinations — for  your  selection. 


FOR  SAFETY — choose  Chevrolet!  The  wide  curved  windshield 
and  generous  window  area  provide  vision  that's  tops  for  safety. 
And  Center-Point  steering  with  Unitized  Knee-Action,  airplane- 
type  shock  absorbers  and  wider  tread  tires  assure  you  a 
smoother,  road-hugging  ride.  Try  it — and  see  for  yourself! 


FOR  PRICE — choose  Chevrolet!  Examine  the  big-car  features  of 
the  new  Chevrolet.  Then  examine  Chevrolet  prices  .  .  .  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest-priced  line  of  all!  Another 
reason  why  Chevrolet  is  America's  No.  1  favorite  year  after  year 
.  .  .  why  you’ll  be  better  off  when  you  choose  Chevrolet! 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  U.  S.,  the  U.  N .  and  Korea 

npHERE  are  but  few  who  can  possibly  dis- 
agree  with  President  Truman’s  stand  on 
the  Korean  situation.  Even  those  who  have  a 
sincere  distaste  for  foreign  entangling  alli¬ 
ances,  realize  that,  as  history  has  marched  for 
the  past  30  years,  there  was  no  turning  back 
for  the  United  States  when  the  Communist 
forces  of  North  Korea  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  and  invaded  the  country  to  the  south. 

We  who  have  set  ourselves  up,  willingly 
and  proudly,  as  a  bastion  against  further 
Communist  advances,  were  challenged  in  our 
own  bailiwick  of  South  Korea  which  had  been 
temporarily  placed  under  American  super¬ 
vision  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  We  could 
not  have  stood  by  and  allowed  South  Korea 
to  be  swallowed  up,  unless  we  wanted  to 
sacrifice  our  position  as  a  defender  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  and  invite  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  to  further  and  greater  aggressions. 

At  this  point  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  extent  of  the  Korean  conflict,  although 
it  is  not  shaping  up  as  any  easy  encounter. 
The  present  indication  is  that  Russia,  the  in¬ 
stigator  of  the  whole  affair,  has  guessed  wrong 
about  American  policy  and  will  take  no  active 
part.  There  is  some  concern  that  the  Korean 
stab  may  be  a  feint  for  some  more  serious 
Soviet  action  elsewhere.  If  it  is,  then  we  must 
be  prepared  for  that  also. 

From  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  two 
facts  stand  out  transparently  clear.  One  is  that 
Mr.  Truman  was  man  enough  to  reverse  his 
previous  “do  nothing”  policy  in  the  face  of 
constant  Communist  aggression.  At  last  he  is 
taking  the  Communist  menace  seriously,  as 
he  should  have  all  along,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  “too  little  and  too  late”  policy, 
along  with  the  “red  herring”  treatment  used 
to  brush  off  all  criticism,  are  finally  where 
they  should  be  —  in  the  discard.  The  second 
obvious  fact  is  the  imperative  need  for  some 
action  by  the  United  Nations  to  develop  a 
military  force  with  which  to  make  its  de¬ 
cisions  felt.  The  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations  may  be  very  soon  repeated  by  the 
U.  N.  if  the  other  nations  of  the  world  refuse 
to  do  their  share. 


Another  Reason  for  Country  Living 

VIDENTLY  the  Smith  College  professor 
who  urges  housewives  to  seek  outside 
employment  and  thus  eliminate  their  para¬ 
sitic  existence,  is  not  aware  of  the  many 
abilities  and  varied  accomplishments  of  the 
farm  housewife;  otherwise  she  would  have 
excepted  her  from  such  a  sweeping  general¬ 
ization. 

Speaking  at  a  business  women’s  convention 
in  San  Francisco,  Professor  Frances  Scott 
stated  her  conviction  that,  because  so  many  of 
the  former  home  tasks  of  the  female  have  been 
eliminated  by  modern  science,  there  is  plenty 
of  work  outside  the  home  available  for 
women  and  that  they  should  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  alternative  is  to  leave  her  with  time 
on  her  hands  to  indulge  in  useless  and  ex¬ 
pensive  frills  and  whims.  The  result,  the  pro¬ 


fessor  argues,  is  that  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  male  have  thus  been  greatly  increased.  He 
is  forced  to  overwork  and,  on  the  average,  dies 
seven  years  before  the  female. 

We  are,  of  course,  in  no  way  competent  to 
pass  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  charges,  other 
than  to  note  that  we  have  often  seen  the  con¬ 
stantly  harassed,  drawn  look  on  the  face  of 
most  every  male  city  worker;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  forerunner  of  a  heart  attack. 

Rarely,  however,  does  the  countryman 
have  that  look  and  we  do  not  know  of  many 
heart  fatalities  outside  the  limits  of  a  city.  It 
is  logical,  therefore,  to  apply  Professor  Scott’s 
analysis  in  reverse  and  ascribe  the  health  of 
the  rural  male  to  the  continual  busyness  of 
the  farm  wife.  This  modern  age  may  have 
made  her  chores  easier  but  she  still  finds 
plenty  of  ways  to  save  her  husband  and  add 
to  the  family  bank  account.  She  can  wall¬ 
paper  the  inside  of  her  home  and  shingle  the 
outside.  She  drives  a  tractor  and  runs  the 
roadside  stand.  She  can  lend  a  hand  at  chores 
in  the  dairy  and  she  helps  mend  fences  and 
draw  in  hay.  The  lawn,  family  garden  and 
henhouse  are  her  special  provinces.  She  is 
always  active  in  the  church,  Grange  and  4-H 
affairs.  Without  question,  she  is  a  busy,  useful 
woman. 

The  professor’s  advice  would  have  been 
more  constructive  had  she  set  up  the  farm 
housewife  as  a  model  for  her  city  sister.  Not 
that  every  urban  dweller  can  just  pack  up  and 
move  to  the  country,  but  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility,  in  many  cases,  of  happy  suburban  liv¬ 
ing  which  will  give  the  lady  of  the  house 
much  more  enjoyable,  and  equally  profitable, 
outlets  for  her  energy  than  toiling  in  a  city 
office  or  factory.  And  her  husband  might  last 
a  little  longer,  too. 


Egg  Prices  at  the  Farm 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  Cornell  report, 
wholesale  egg  buyers  in  the  Northeast 
look  to  poultrymen  within  their  own  States 
to  supply  them  with  the  eggs  they  ship  to 
market.  Wholesalers  buy  70  per  cent  of  their 
eggs  from  such  sources.  By  far  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  eggs  are  picked  up  by  buyers’  trucks, 
with  only  five  per  cent  going  by  express.  In 
New  England  most  of  the  farmers  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  both  Federal  and  State  quality 
grades;  elsewhere,  eggs  are  either  ungraded 
for  quality  or  are  privately  graded. 

Comparing  average  farm  prices  received 
with  market  quotations,  the  study  shows  that 
in  New  England  large  brown  eggs  brought 
only  two  cents  less  a  dozen  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  top  market  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
New  York  State  buyers  paid  farmers  5.5  cents 
under  the  New  York  City  market  for  large 
brown  eggs  and  4.9  cents  under  the  top  market 
price  for  large  whites.  Less  handling,  sales 
direct  to  stores,  and  a  larger  individual  farm 
volume  of  eggs  produced  are  the  reasons 
given  for  the  better  farm  return  in  New 
England. 

It  always  pays  to  keep  informed  and  up  to 
date  on  egg  market  prices.  Unless  a  farmer 
has  had  a  long  and  satisfactory  dealing  with 
his  buyer  or  buyers,  it  is  not  good  business 
to  take  the  latter’s  first  offer  as  his  final  offer. 
If  receivers  and  commission  men  do  not  re¬ 
turn  a  fair  price  based  on  comparable  market 
prices  for  comparable  quality,  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  a  better,  and  equally  regular, 
nearby  retail  market  for  top  grade  eggs. 


Mulches  for  the  Garden 

XPERIENCED  gardeners  plan  their  ac¬ 
tivities  so  as  to  avoid  the  time-consuming 
job  of  constant  weeding.  A  summer  mulch, 
applied  at  this  time,  not  only  makes  garden¬ 
ing  easier,  but  it  also  helps  the  plants.  Heading 
the  list  of  “weed-seed-free”  mulches  is  peat 
moss,  with  salt  hay,  ground  corn  cobs,  wood 
chips  or  buckwheat  hulls  following  in  about 
that  order.  If  pine  needles  are  easily  available, 
they  also  are  excellent. 

An  inch  or  two  of  any  of  these  materials 
spread  over  the  ground,  either  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  or  on  the  flower  borders,  will  not 
only  assist  in  keeping  the  area  free  from 
weeds,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  conserve 
the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Mulch  keeps  the  soil 
cooler  and  also  allows  free  movement  of  air. 


July  15,  1950 

If  peat  moss  is  used  around  plants  that  re¬ 
quire  alkaline  soil,  the  peat  moss  should  be 
neutralized  by  a  dressing  of  ground  limestone. 
If  the  mulch  bottom  begins  to  rot,  this  is  a 
sign  that  soil  nitrogen  is  being  depleted  with 
less  available  for  the  plants  themselves. 
Therefore,  when  the  plant  begins  to  show 
evidence  of  nitrogen  need  in  the  form  of  small 
thin  growth  and  pale  leaves,  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  mulch  around 
the  plants. 

What  Farmers  Say 

SWANK  OFFICE  FOR  LEAGUE  DIRECTORS, 

LOWER  INTEREST  RATE  TO  MEMBERS 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
have  a  substantial  investment  in  a  New  York 
State  dairy  farm.  Therefore  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  L.  A. 
Chapin,  League  president,  concerning  “suggestion 
during  discussion  that  the  Association  reduce 
interest  rate  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 
from  four  to  three  per  cent  and  still  return  to 
members  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  savings 
bank  interest.” 

When  the  Association  moved  its  offices  from 
11  West  42nd  Street  to  a  100  per  cent  air- 
conditioned  building  at  100  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York  City,  where  the  average  yearly  rental  space 
is  $7.00  per  square  foot,  Mr.  Chapin  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  his  fellow  members  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  views  on  the  point  of  economy.  The  rent, 
nevertheless,  is  paid  by  Mr.  Dairyman,  his  wife 
and  children,  through  sweat  and  long  hours 
sometimes  referred  to  under  the  disguise  of 
“hobby”  or  “chore”  for  the  children,  whereas  it 
is  actually  compulsory  labor  to  enable  the  smaller 
dairyman  to  survive  since  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  outside  help. 

If  Mr.  Chapin’s  “feeler”  about  cutting  the 
interest  rate  on  certificates  is  to  pass  without  com¬ 
plaint,  rest  assured  that  the  interest  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  per  cent.  Let  the  League  explain 
how  come  they  enjoy  the  use  of  our  money  for 
1 1  months  at  no  interest  payment  whatsoever, 
whereas  many  savings  banks  pay  interest  from 
day  of  deposit  to  the  end  of  the  period. 

An  interest  reduction  of  one  per  cent  to  the 
smaller  dairyman  may  not  be  considered  too  im¬ 
portant,  but  he  has  already  taken  a  22  cents  per 
cwt.  cut  for  April,  also  for  May,  and  now  a  third 
one  this  month.  If  any  economies  are  to  be 
effected  in  the  League  organization,  the  officials 
should  first  look  for  the  answer  in  their  100  Park 
Avenue  office  and  leave  the  membership  alone. 

New  York  a.  s. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  YOUNG  DAIRYMEN 

I  have  just  read  an  article  written  by  Matthew 
Adams  under  the  title  “Let’s  Go”,  and  I  quote 
in  part:  “Millions  of  hours,  all  over  the  country, 
could  be  put  to  profitable  use  if  less  time  were 
devoted  to  meaningless  talk  in  conferences  and  long 
lunch  hours.  And  if  there  were  more  people  who 
would  just  say — ‘Let’s  go’.  When  we  keep  mov¬ 
ing,  we  keep  learning.  How  many  a  group  of  idle 
talkers  has  been  brought  to  action  by  the  words, 
‘Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for  —  let’s  go’  ”. 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  my  sentiments  exactly 
as  regards  us  dairymen.  Why  do  we  continue 
to  talk  and  talk,  generation  after  generation,  and 
read  books  on  the  history  of  the  dairy  industry, 
when  we  know  that  nothing  is  going  to  take  us 
off  the  back  of  our  government  but  ourselves.  I 
think  we  know  by  this  time  that  if  our  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  pull  out  the  props  from  under 
dairy  products,  we  would  soon  be  selling  milk 
again  at  $1.50  per  cwt. 

I  don’t  think  the  race  horse  business  is  half 
as  rotten  as  the  milk  business.  Now,  and  I  mean 
now,  is  the  time  for  the  dairymen  of  this  country 
to  start  selling  our  milk  direct  to  the  consuming 
public  under  proper  inspection  to  guarantee  the 
consuming  public  that  they  will  get  good  milk 
and  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

An  article  in  the  July  1949  issue  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest  had  this  to  say:  “Under  the  Kansas  City 
contract,  one  dealer  who  employed  seven  whole¬ 
sale  drivers  paid  one  of  them  $17,000  last  year. 
Three  other  drivers  made  more  than  $15,000  each, 
and  the  low  man  earned  just  under  $10,000.” 

All  we  need  to  do  is  to  stand  up  like  men  and 
sell  our  own  product  just  as  organized  labor 
does  and  as  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  sells  theirs.  But  when,  oh  when,  are  we 
going  to  do  it?  No  Milk  Trust  can  sell  our  milk 
unless  they  can  first  buy  it.  We  have  thousands  of 
brilliant  young  men  who  can  run  our  distributing 
plants.  Let’s  give  them  a  chance.  r.  c.  r. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 


Congratulations  on  the  fearlessness  displayed  in 
your  editorial  “Blown  Fuse  at  Chicago”  in  the 
June  3  issue.  j.  *>. 

New  York 


Brevities 

“Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years 
of  many  generations:  ask  thy  father  and  he  will 
show  thee,  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee.”— 
Deut.  32:7. 

If  you  want  to  play  safe  when  making  grass 
silage,  add  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  molasses  to 
each  ton  of  green  material  used. 

Many  areas  report  a  big  decline  in  bird  numbers 
due  to  the  wholesale  weed  destruction  by  chemical 
weed  killers.  Weed  seeds  are  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  bird  diet.  Interference  with  nature  al¬ 
ways  creates  additional  problems. 
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Ohio  farmers  have  amazed  official 
Washington  by  the  extent  of  their 
swinging  away  from  the  idea  of  any 
farm  price  supports  at  all.  Final  re¬ 
sults  of  a  farmer -poll  conducted  by 
the  Ohio  Farrti  Bureau  show  a  start¬ 
ling  39  per  cent  of  those  voting  in 
favor  of  no  price  supports  at  all. 
Officials  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
are  unable  to  explain  this  trend. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Ohio  poll  may  have  been  affected  by 
the  same  circumstances  causing 
potato  farmers  in  scattered  parts  of 
the  nation  to  give  up  price  supports 
in  favor  of  freedom  from  government 
controls.  Less  than  a  week  before 
announcement  of  the  Ohio  poll  re¬ 
sults,  Long  Island  potato  growers  re¬ 
jected  by  a  huge  majority  a  proposed 
Government  marketing  order  for 
their  crop. 

Under  present  law,  this  year’s 
potato  crop  cannot  be  given  price 
supports  unless  the  producers  have 
agreed  to  marketing  orders,  the  least 
rigorous  method  of  Government  con¬ 
trol.  Marketing  orders  seek  merely 
to  regulate  marketing  in  order  to 
keep  prices  from  falling  disastrously. 
Next  year’s  crop,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  have  to  submit  to  the  most 
rigorous  of  Government  controls — 
marketing  quotas,  under  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
right  to  tell  farmers  how  many 
potatoes  they  can  sell. 

Two-thirds  of  producers  must  ap¬ 
prove  either  marketing  orders  or 
quotas.  In  California,  only  a  bare 
majority  were  in  favor  of  a  proposed 
order,  and  so  the  order  was  defeated 
and  California  farmers  will  get  no 
price  support  aid,  while  remaining 
free  to  handle  their  potatoes  as  they 
wish.  In  the  Maryland-Delaware 
commercial  area,  a  large  majority 
voted  against.  Now  over  63  per  cent 
of  producers  voting  in  the  extremely 
important  Long  Island  commercial 
potato  area  have  voted  against  both 
Federal  aid  and  Federal  regulation. 

That  the  signifiance  of  the  Ohio 
poll  may  be  over-rated  in  a  town 
noted  for  making  a  mountain  out  of 
a  molehill  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  of  80,000  ballots  mailed  out  to 
Farm  Bureau  members  and  a  few 
others,  6,894  farmers  bothered  to 
vote  in  the  most  publicized  farm  poll 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  other 
words,  less  than  nine  per  cent 
bothered  to  vote  in  the  poll,  a  fact 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  a 
Congress  uncertain  about  how  farm¬ 
ers  feel  in  reference  to  any  part  of 
a  national  farm  program.  Of  those 
who  did  vote,  39  per  cent  favored  the 
ending  of  all  farm  programs.  When 
asked  to  express  preference  on  a 
specific  plan,  though,  63  per  cent 
favored  the  present  plan,  with  49 
per  cent  suggesting  amendments. 

On  the  question  of  disposing  of 
surpluses,  64  per  cent  voted  in  favor 
of  storing  enough  to  stabilize  the 
market;  74  per  cent  for  research  into 
new  uses;  57  per  cent  wanted  more 
farmer  cooperatives  established;  55 
per  cent  favored  giving  surpluses 
away  for  relief  purposes;  and  47  per 
cent  asked  that  an  animal  agriculture 
be  developed  to  cut  down  auto¬ 
matically  over  a  period  of  time  on 
surplus  grains.  All  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooperative  and  re¬ 
search  suggestions,  were  in  actuality 
votes  for  a  strong  national  farm 
program. 

More  contradiction  was  encount¬ 
ered  on  the  Brannan  Plan.  On  a 
direct  question  only  14  per  cent  were 
in  favor.  But  25  per  cent  were  in 
favor  of  Brannan  support  levels 
when  not  mentioned  by  name  and  37 
per  cent  were  in  favor  of  Brannan 
support  methods  when  the  name  was 
dropped  in  the  question. 

$  4*  ^  "S  V 

The  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen. 
Guy  Gillette  (D.,  Iowa)  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  break  down  the  barriers 
to  national  trade  in  milk,  despite  the 
opposition  of  eastern  farmers. 
Gillette  will  attempt  a  double- 
barreled  attack.  He  will  try  to  change 
the  law  in  respect  to  marketing 
agreements  and  marketing  quotas 
and  he  will  attempt  to  have  passed 
a  uniform  national  health  code  for 
milk.  The  Iowa  Democrat  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  enlarged  outlets  for 
surplus  midwestern  dairy  production. 
He  believes  that  local  health  regu¬ 
lations  are  designed  solely  to  build 
up  monopolies  for  dairy  farmers  in 


surrounding  areas  and  that  most  such 
regulations  are  worthless  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  health. 

All  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
month  and  the  first  half  of  this 
month,  the  subcommittee  has  heard 
a  steady  parade  of  witnesses,  most  of 
them  urging  that  midwestern  milk  be 
permitted  sale  in  the  east.  Among 
the  late-June  witnesses  were  two 
officials  of  midwestern  cooperatives, 
both  of  whom  maintained  that  the 
health  regulations  in  respect  to  milk 
are  designed  solely  to  keep  out  com¬ 
peting  milk  from  other  areas.  Both 
said  that  while  New  York  farmers, 
for  instance,  get  relatively  favorable 
prices  for  Class  I  milk,  prices  paid 
for  manufacturing  milk  are  low  in 
the  East.  Thus,  they  argued,  farmers 
do  not  get  any  genuine  benefit  from 
the  closed  market.  Fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  “sub¬ 
sidizing”  ice  cream  and  other  dairy 
products,  the  midwesterners  said. 
This  results  in  lowered  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  because  of  high  prices, 
and  causes  a  loss  of  markets  for 
eastern  and  midwestern  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  alike. 

Action  during  this  session  on  any 
natonal  uniform  health  code  is  un¬ 
likely,  however.  Gillette  can  afford 
to  wait,  since  he  is  not  up  for  re- 
election  and  he  can  hold  over  any 
plans  until  the  first  session  of  the 
soon-to-be-elected  82nd  Congress.  It 
appears  likely  that  he  will  wait 
until  early  next  year,  therefore.  Time 
is  running  out  on  the  81st  Congress, 
barring  extension  of  the  session  due 
to  war  emergency.  But  next  session 
may  be  a  crucial  one  for  eastern  dairy 
farmers. 

%  #  %  % 

A  Senate-House  conference  was 
deadlocked  early  this  month  on  the 
question  of  whether  to  add  full-time 
farm  workers  to  the  social  security 
rolls.  Last  year  the  House  passed  a 
social  security  bill,  extending  cover¬ 
age  to  an  estimated  10  million  new 
people,  but  not  including  any  type 
of  farmers  or  farm  labor.  The  Senate 
has  just  recently  passed  a  measure 
which  passes  up  farmers  and  mi¬ 
gratory  farm  labor  but  does  include 
farm  labor  which  works  the  year 
around  on  a  single  farm.  Under  this 
legislation,  any  farmers  employing 
one  or  more  hired  hands  permanent¬ 
ly  would  have  to  withhold  from  his 
wages  a  sum  equal  to  the  social 
security  tax  and  would  have  to  match 
that  sum.  The  total  would  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  quarterly, 
exactly  as  other  taxes. 

The  House  still  thinks  that  farmers 
are  opposed  to  social  security,  and  its 
conferees  were  insisting  that  all  farm 
labor  be  dropped  from  the  bill.  Just 
as  firmly,  the  Senate  argues  that 
permanent  farm  labor  should  be 
given  the  benefits  of  social  security 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  1950  Spring  pig  crop  totaled 
60,079,000  head,  an  increase  of  three 
per  cent  from  last  Spring,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Number  of  sows  farrow 
ing  was  five  per  cent  above  last 
Spring,  but  the  number  of  pigs  saved 
per  litter  was  two  per  cent  smaller. 
BAE  expects,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
on  breeding  intentions,  that  6,017,0*0 
sows  will  farrow  in  the  Fall,  five  per 
cent  above  the  number  farrowing 
last  Fall.  The  combined  total  1950  pig 
crop  is  now  expected  by  BAE  to  be 
99  million  head,  four  per  cent  over 
1949  and  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
1939-48  average.  Harry  Lando 


Trace  Elements  —  The  New 
Farming  Frontier 

(Continued  from  Page  546) 

Farmers  have  plowed  fields  up  and 
down  slopes;  they  have  left  crop 
fields  lying  bare  over  winter.  The 
rains  came,  the  winds  blew  and  the 
destruction  of  our  most  vital  re¬ 
source  has  been  great.  Millions  of 
tons  o*f  good  topsoil  have  been  lifted 
into  the  air;  clouds  of  dust  travelled 
from  the  mid-west  to  the  eastern 
coast.  Spring  and  Fall  the  brooks, 
creeks  and  rivers  of  America  have 
run  brown  with  the  life  blood  of 
our  land. 

Now  we  stand  on  a  new  frontier. 
The  trails  are  blazed  in  two  fields. 
We  know  how  to  increase  organic 
material;  we  have  the  means  of  add¬ 
ing  sufficient  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  po¬ 
tassium  and  calcium.  The  challenging 
frontier  is  in  the  realm  of  the  minor 
or  trace  elements.  Who  can  say  what 
it  may  mean  in  terms  of  human 
health  and  happiness? 


NEW  SURPLUS 

TRACTOR  SALE 


A  Complete  NEW  2 -Plow  Tractor 

JEEP  ENGINE  POWERED 


For  the  Price 
of  the  Power 
Unit  Alone! 


ONLY 


VV 
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DELIVERED 


Here  is  a  complete  NEW  Empire  Jeep  2-plow  tractor 
including  the  famous  JEEP  engine  at  the  price  of  the 
power  unit  alone.  This  tractor's  regular  price  was 
approximately  $1700.  Parts  are  in  stock  and  also  Jeep 
parts  are  universally  available.  There  is  no  "catch" 
to  this  offer.  You  actually  save  $1000  and  we  pay  the 
freight  to  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  customers  requiring  hydraulic  equipment  we  offer: 
Complete  new  Hydraulic  Power  Pack,  with  controls 
together  with  3-point  hitch,  enabling  you  to  use  the 
Ford-Ferguson  system  of  implements.  Price  $149.00. 
USES  : 

•  Ordinary  2-plow  operation.  All  pulling  and  drag  operations  of  a 
2-plow  tractor. 

Discing,  harrowing,  spraying,  dusting,  plowing,  hauling,  culti¬ 
vating,  land  leveling,  listing,  scraper. 

•  Auxiliary  tractor,  (emergency  or  seasonal  work  easily  accomplished). 
Haying  service. 

•  Portable  power  unit  for  pumps,  sprinkler  systems,  feed  mills, 
welders,  generators  saws,  etc. 

•  Mounting  trench  diggers,  cranes,  dozers,  etc. 


SPECIFICS  T I  ON  S' 


ENGINE:  Famous  fuel-saving  Willys 
“Jeep”  engine,  3%  x  4%.  Displace¬ 
ment  134.2  cu.  in. 

HORSEPOWER:  Maximum  HP  —  60. 
Maximum  belt  HP — 40  at  2000  RPM. 
Rated  drawbar  HP  —  25. 

CAPACITY:  Two  14-inch  plow  ca¬ 
pacity. 

GOVERNOR:  Variable  speed,  regu¬ 
lation  from  600  to  2600  RPM. 
LUBRICATION:  Forced  feed  gear 
pump.  . 

TRANSFER  CASE:  Low  and  high 
gear,  giving  6  speeds  forward  and 
2  reverse. 

TRANSMISSION:  Sliding  gear,  3 

speeds  forward  and  1  reverse. 
TRANSMISSION  SPEEDS:  6  speeds 
forward,  ranging  from  1.52  to  10.45- 
MPH.  Travel  speeds  at  1200  gov¬ 
erned  engine  RPM — shown  in  MPH. 
With  transfer  case  in  low  gear: 
First,  1.52;  Second,  2.75;  Third, 
4.29;  Reverse,  1.12. 

With  transfer  case  in  high  gear: 
First,  3.75;  Second,  6.75;  Third, 


10.45;  Reverse,  2.75.  35  MPH  for 

highway  travel. 

POWER  TAKE-OFF:  Belt  pulley  at 
rear  with  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

BRAKES:  Individual  clutch  type. 

TIRES:  9.00x24  tractor  tread,  pneu¬ 
matic,  on  rear.  5.00x16,  rib 
pneumatic  on  front. 

EQUIPMENT:  Single  plate  drive  type 
clutch;  cooling  system;  6-volt 
ignition;  fuel  tank;  propeller  shaft; 
transfer  case;  oil  filter;  generator; 
starter;  carburetor;  hydraulic  seat; 
lights,  front  and  rear;  oil  bath  air 
cleaner;  muffler;  differential;  with 
battery.  Special  patented  equal-pull 
drawbar  normalizing  pull,  creating 
greater  traction,  and  preventing 
tractor  tipping. 

FINAL  DRIVE:  Roller  chain  in  sealed 
case. 

WEIGHT:  2400  lbs. 

OVERALL  DIMENSIONS:  123"  long. 
61"  wide,  including  drawbar  and 
pulley.  Wheelbase  76V2". 


Carefully  compare  the  powerful  Jeep  engine  with 
that  of  other  popular  tractors  selling  between 
$1400.00  and  $1  800.00.  Check  to  learn  whether 
any  of  these  can  match  the  following:  40-horse¬ 
power  on  the  belt;  25-horsepower  on  the  drawbar; 
134.2-cubic  inch  displacement;  transfer  case, 
giving  6  speeds  forward  and  2-reverse;  3-speeds 
forward  and  a  reverse  on  the  power  take-off. 
How  Do  They  Compare? 

D0NT  DELAY!  ORDER  NOW! 

This  offering  is  subject  to  prior  sale  and  will  definitely  expire  soon. 
Send  your  orders  immediately.  If  your  check  arrives  too  late,  the  check 
will  be  immediately  returned  to  you. 

Orders  Should  Be  Sent  To 

BERNSTEIN  BROS.  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1890  PHONE  IVYRIDGE  2-1864 

3730  Main  St.,  (Manayunk)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mail 

Coupon: 

Below 

Todayl_ 

TAKE  THE  MISERY 

OUT  OF  MILKING  with  \ 
T-33  MILK  REFRIGERATOR'; 

You  just  slide  empty  cam  in  the  front  of  a  T-33  . . .  pour  milk  J 
in  from  the  top... remove  full  cans  with  no  lifting.  Water  as  , 
cold  as  water  can  get  sprays  sides  of  cans . . .  starts  cooling  l 
milk  instantly  as  they  fill.  The  T-33  saves  you  work,  keeps  | 
milk  higher  grade,  gives  you  more  cash  milk  money  .  . .  yet  ( 
costs  very  little,  quickly  pays  for  itself.  1 


Bga  #M°  WHng  MUses 

milk  cans  ^  water 

f^jj  Fills  from  top  ^[MeetsallU.S. 

jgt  Starts  cooling  Heal,h  laW5 
1  instantly  Lasts  years 

Easy  to  clean  ^Costs  little 


Send  for  FREE  FOLDER  Today! 


'ZERO  MFG.  CO. 

612  Duncan  Avenue,  Washington,  Missouri 
Please  send  free  folder  on  Zero  T-33. 


Name. 


Post  Office.. 


,Sta»e_ 


My  Dairy  Equipment  Dealer  is_ 


DREADED  WORDS 
to  HORSE  OWNERS 

Ringbone !  Splint !  Spavin  !  Experi¬ 
enced  horse  owners  feel  the  horror 
of  these  words.  They  know  simple 
injuries  and  strains  due  to  Over-ex¬ 
ertion  can  develop  into  justsuch  dis¬ 
abilities  if  neglected.  Help  prevent 
these  dreaded  ailments.  Use  proven 
savoss  at  first  sign  of  trouble. 

World-famous  for  60  years, 
savoss  relieves  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises  and  injuries  that  respond  to 
external  treatment,  savoss  speeds  fresh  blood 
through  stiff,  swollen  muscles.  Removes  toxic 
wastes,  helps  healing.  Works  in  case  after  case 
where  others  fail.  Humane— won’t  blister,  leave 
ugly  scars  or  destroy  hair  roots. 

Superior  savoss  formula  contains  costly  oils 
plus  iodine  for  antiseptic  action,  better  penetra¬ 
tion.  Easy  to  use.  Just  apply  with  brush  given 
with  bottle.  $3.00  at  your  druggist.  Or  send  to: 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich# 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
(30  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


*4oV/!  GET  A 

'rm  hoist 


Fits  under  your  own  plat- 
form,  grain  or  stake  body.  You 
,  .  ,  ca,n  fmd  out  all  about  Anthony  Farm 
hoists  by  sending  a  postal  card  .  .  .  find  oui 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  s 
dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  “LO-Dumper"  Farm 
Hoists  save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel, 
produce  ...  IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE 
YEAR.  Low  loading  height.  Powerful,  long 
lasting,  efficient.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  by 
truck  hoist  spec¬ 
ialists.  Also  avai¬ 
lable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with 

All  -  Steel  Grain 
Box  as  shown 
right. 


ANTHONY  CO. 

,  Dept.  114,  Streator,  Illinois 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  fn  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  33tf  at  any  drugstore. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Gaiv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  8,  PENNA. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


HAPPY  MONEY-MAKING  DAYS  FOR  YOU! 

Sell  friends  Metallic  Christmas  Cards,  Wrappings, 
Children’s  Books,  Gifts,  Novelties.  Big  profits.  Bonus. 
Special  offers.  Request  Feature  samples  on  approval, 
free  samples  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards,  Sta¬ 
tionery.  Napkins,  free  Catalog  and  free  Selling  Guide 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  253,  MASSACHUSETTS 


METTA  GlV'ES 

hy  expert 

iwtiklv  Y°ur  M 
_  nco.  Write 


ONLY  ma 

•  long  lai 

•  Snug-^’,', 

•  Monthly 

By  acting  «V 

i  st°re  y°“ir 

, ion  TODAY. 


erect  a  MARIETTA  now! 

If  you're  thinking  about  a  silo  to  help  you  farm 
more  profitably,  your  choice  is  clear.  It's  MARIETTA 
by  a  country  mile.  — 
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The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  Corp. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO  •  DEPT.D 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Race  Road  and  Pulatki  Hwy.  Box  15 75 
Baltimore  21,  Md.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


WAIT  NO  LONGER 


July  15,  1950 


At  the  Penna.  F.F.A.  Convention 


A  total  of  1,160  Pennsylvania 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  their 
teachers  attended  the  22nd  annual 
F.  F.  A.  Convention  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  on  June  14,  15 
and  16.  This  annual  F.  F.  A.  Week 
at  Penn  State  has  almost  become  an 
institution  for  Pennsylvania  F.  F.  A. 
boys,  something  that  most  of  them 
look  forward  to  attending  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in.  Time  was  when  almost 
any  F.  F.  A.  member  could  attend 
and  participate  in  the  various  con¬ 
tests,  but  today,  with  the  rapid 
growth  vocational  agriculture  has 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  number  of  boys  who  may 
attend  this  event.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  holding  regional 
elimination  contests  throughout  the 
State  and  the  establishment  of  a 
quota  of  one  boy  for  each  ten  F.F.A. 
members. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tests  and  the  number  of  entries: 
Dairy  judging — 388,  livestock  judging 
— 230,  poultry  judging  and  egg  grad¬ 
ing  —  145,  farm  mechanics  —  72, 
identification  of  plant  insects  and 
diseases  —  45,  agronomy  (weed, 
grain,  grass  identification  and  potato 
judging  —  37,  tractor  driving  —  31, 
public  speaking  —  10,  and  chapter 
procedure  contest  (five  chapters)  — 
35. 

The  most  popular  contest  was  dairy 
judging,  with  more  than  one  third 
of  the  boys  participating.  There  were 
four  cows  in  each  class,  and  the  boys 
placed  one  class  of  Holstein,  Guern¬ 


Quarry  ville  School,  (Lancaster 
County) ;  second,  Erwin  Clark, 
Charleston,  (Tioga) ;  tied  for  third, 
Jim  Powell,  Evans  City,  (Butler), 
and  Howard  Thompson,  Avon-Grove, 
(Chester);  tied  for  fourth,  James 
Alexander,  Williamsport,  (Lycom¬ 
ing),  and  Charles  Lebo,  Halifax, 
(Dauphin) . 

In  the  farm  mechanics  contest  the 
boys  were  asked  to  identify  tools  and 
related  materials,  demonstrate  skill 
in  handling  tools,  identify  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  parts  and  make  adjustments 
on  machines,  with  the  following 
winners:  Tied  for  first,  Robert  Cox, 
Oxford  School,  (Chester  County), 
and  Richai’d  Bennett,  Marion  Center, 
(Indiana) ;  tied  for  second,  Lawrence 
Snyder,  Delat,  (York),  and  John 
Slywczak,  Pymatuning,  (Mercer); 
and  tied  for  third,  James  Fiscus, 
Limestone-Clarion,  (Clarion),  and 
Ray  Poorbaugh,  Berlin,  (Somerset). 

The  plant  disease  and  insect  con¬ 
test  required  contestants  to  identify 
the  trouble  and  specify  the  proper 
control  measures,  with  the  following 
winners:  First,  Richard  Switzer, 

Clarion  -  Limestone,  (Clarion 
County) ;  second  Donald  Shaw, 
Sandy  Lake,  (Mercer);  tied  for  third, 
John  Stouffer,  St.  Thomas,  (Frank¬ 
lin),  and  Glenn  Harris,  Williamsport, 
(Lycoming);  and  tied  for  fourth, 
Richard  Giesecke,  North  Beaver, 
(Lawrence),  and  Oliver  Hess,  Manor, 
(Lancaster) . 

In  the  agronomy  contest,  weeds, 
grains,  grasses,  seeds  and  plants  were 


Photo:  James  C.  Fink.  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  F.  F.  A.  boys  examine  one  of  the  forage  research  plots  at  State 
College  during  the  annual  convention  last  month. 


sey,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  dairy  cattle, 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  on  type  and  perform¬ 
ance  pedigree  (performance  records 
supplied)  as  well.  Final  results  showed 
the  following  winners:  First,  Neal 
Bowen,  Charleston  Twp.  School 
(Tioga  County);  second,  Harold 
Hamme,  East  Berlin,  (Adams) ; 
third,  William  Brant,  Somerset, 
(Somerset);  fourth,  Robert  Ludwig, 
Hegins  Twp.  (Schuylkill) ;  fifth,  R. 
Brinkman,  East  Greenville,  (Mont¬ 
gomery)  ;  sixth,  Jack  Salaneck,  North 
Coventry,  (Chester);  seventh,  Donald 
Poole,  Unionville,  (Chester);  eighth, 
Robert  Buch,  Oley,  (Berks);  ninth, 
Marlin  Kohrs,  Damascus,  (Wayne); 
and  tenth,  Allan  Frisk,  Wellsboro, 
(Tioga). 

Second  in  popularity  wqs  the  live¬ 
stock  judging  contest,  where  one 
class  each  of  mutton  sheep,  butcher- 
hogs,  pure  bred  gilts  and  feeder 
steers  were  judged.  Results  showed: 
First,  James  Trask,  Cambridge 
School,  (Crawford  County) ;  second, 
Robert  Kopp,  Codorus,  (York) ;  third, 
Clair  Martin,  Manheim,  (Lancaster) ; 
fourth,  La  Von  Gilson,  Fredonia, 
(Mercer) ;  fifth,  David  Breitenback, 
W.  Fallowfield,  (Chester) ;  sixth,  Clair 
Comp,  Green  Park  Union,  (Perry) ; 
seventh,  Paul  Baxter,  Stoneboro, 
(Mercer) ;  eighth,  Andrew  Fisher, 
East  Donegal,  (Lancaster) ;  ninth, 
Dan  Tuschak,  Girard,  (Erie);  and 
tied  for  tenth,  Feddy  Jellison,  Derry 
Twp.,  (Westmoreland),  and  Bradley 
Eisiminger,  Waynesburg,  (Greene). 

In  the  poultry  judging  contest, 
which  was  based  on  judging  laying 
hens,  sight  culling,  grading  live  and 
dressed  market  birds,  the  following 
winners  are  listed:  First,  William 
Jones,  Coventry  School,  (Chester 
County) ;  second,  Robert  Bangs,  Mill¬ 
ville,  (Columbia) ;  third,  Bruce 
Snyder,  Mahanoy  Jt.,  (Northumber¬ 
land);  fourth,  John  Zech,  Blooms- 
burg,  (Columbia) ;  and  fifth;  Jackson 
Brosins,  Hegins  Twp.,  (Schuylkill). 

In  the  egg  grading  contest  each 
contestant  graded  50  eggs  according 
to  U.  S.  Standards  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  winners:  First  Roy  McSparren, 


identified  and  potatoes  judged  and 
graded,  with  these  winners:  First, 
Patrick  Dumm,  Ebensburg  School, 
(Cambria  County);  second,  Edward 
Randall,  Ebensburg,  (Cambria);  tied 
for  third,  James  Snyder,  Williams¬ 
port,  (Lycoming),  and  Samuel  Uhler, 
Bangor,  (Northampton);  and  fourth, 
J  ames  W  eygandt,  Pymatuning, 
(Mercer). 

Probably  the  most  exacting  of 
manual  skills  was  the  tractor  driving 
contest  where  contestants  were  re¬ 
quired  to  back  a  manure  spreader 
into  a  narrow  space  and  then  belt 
the  tractor  to  an  ensilage  cutter  and 
operate  the  cutter  satisfactorily.  The 
winners  were:  First,  Glenn  Myers, 
Shippensburg  School,  (Cumberland 
County) ;  second,  Donald  Meabon, 
Wattsburg,  (Erie);  third,  David 
Wisehaupt,  Tuscarora  Valley,  (Juni¬ 
ata)  ;  fourth,  Dale  Miller,  Delta, 
(York);  and  fifth,  Floyd  Lutz,  West 
Allegheny,  (Allegheny). 

In  the  public  speaking  contest  Jack 
Mounts  of  Trinity  School  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  won  top  honors  with  his 
speech,  “Hail!  the  F.  F.  A.”.  George 
Peacock  of  Williamsport  placed 
second  and  H.  Theodore  DuBois  of 
Kutztown  third.  In  the  Chapter  pro¬ 
cedure  contest,  where  a  team  of 
seven  boys  demonstrated  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  meeting,  Robinson 
Township  of  Allegheny  County  won 
top  honors. 

Although  the  boys  had  ample 
opportunity  to  display  their  skill  in 
the  various  contests,  the  opportunity 
was  not  overlooked  to  make  the  most 
of  the  educational  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  by  Penn  State.  Thursday  and 
Friday,  practical  demonstrations  were 
held  to  bring  the  boys  right-up-to- 
the-minute  on  the  more  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  farming.  There  was  a 
tour  through  the  newly  established 
dairy  breeding  research  laboratory;  a 
demonstration  on  the  fitting  and 
showing  of  livestock;  a  tour  of  the 
forage  crops  research  plots  with  a 
view  to  pasture,  hay  and  grass  silage 
improvement;  a  tour  of  the  college 
orchards  with  spraying  and  tree  pull¬ 
ing  demonstrated;  a  demonstration 
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on  safe  wiring;  and  a  demonstration 
on  the  killing,  picking  and  packaging 
of  poultry. 

However,  the  time  was  not  all 
given  over  to  work  and  a  fair  share 
was  spent  in  play.  Many  softball 
games  were  arranged  and  played  in 
an  area  elimination  contest  which  was 
won  by  the  Dauphin-Schuylkill  Area. 
In  addition,  evening  mass  meetings 
were  held  in  the  college  auditorium 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  even¬ 
ings  with  the  100  piece  F.  F.  A.  band 
supplying  music  and  the  boys  them- 


American  Dairy 

In  his  opening  address  at  the  re¬ 
cent  45th  annual  meeting  of  The 
American  Dairy  Science  Assn.,  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  M.  Trout  of  Michigan  State 
College  declared  that  the  “looming 
surplus  erroneously  thought  to  be 
overproduction  will  disappear  when 
the  public  is  offered  new  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  that  retain  the  basic  nutritional 
factors,  appeal  to  the  eye  and  palate, 
are  well  packaged  and  are  promoted 
intelligently.” 

Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
welcomed  the  guests,  offered  these 
suggestions  to  the  scientists  as  ways 
to  serve  the  farmers  and  the  nation: 
“Improve  still  further  the  efficiency 
of  production  and  the  quality  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  products,  and  use  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  production  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  nutrition  for  more 
people.” 

Altogether  more  than  1,500  visitors 
from  46  States  and  eight  foreign 
Countries  registered  for  the  three-day 
meeting  and  heard  142  papers  on  the 
production,  manufacturing  and  ex¬ 
tension  phases  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Dairy  Cattle  Health 

Good  news  for  scientists  and  dairy¬ 
men  alike  was  the  announcement  of 
the  University  of'  Maryland’s  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Shaw  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Hat- 
ziolos  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
cattle  disease,  ketosis,  also  known  as 
acetonemia.  The  cause  of  ketosis,  the 
scientists  said,  is  abnormal  glands — 
adrenal  and  pituitary.  The  cure  is 
cortisone,  the  wonder  drug'  that  has 
been  so  effective  against  some  forms 
of  human  arthritis.  Dr.  Shaw  said  the 
finding  that  the  disease  is  linked  to 
those  glands  may  lead  to  some  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  in  human  medi¬ 
cine.  There  is  some  relationship,  for 
example,  between  ketosis  in  cows 
and  human  diabetes. 

Ketosis  is  described  as  the  great¬ 
est  single  health  problem  in  many 
dairy  herds.  It  usually  develops  two 
or  three  weeks  after  a  cow  drops  a 
calf.  The  cow  refuses  to  eat.  Her  milk 
production  falls  off  and  she  loses 
weight.  She  may  act  crazy,  pawing 
at  partitions  and  walking  through 
barbed  fire  fences.  She  may  foam  at 
the  mouth.  Paralysis  sometimes  sets 
in.  It  is  sometimes  fatal.  Until  now, 
this  was  believed  to  result  from  a 
liver  ailment.  Cortisone,  Dr.  Shaw  re¬ 
ported,  had  sick  cows  back  on  their 
feet  within  18  hours.  Milk  production 
returned  to  normal  within  three  to 
six  days. 

Another  comparatively  new  dis¬ 
ease,  hyperkeratosis  or  X-disease, 
was  described  by  Dr.  Peter  Olafson 
of  Cornell  as  causing  serious  losses 
in  herds  where  it  has  occurred.  So 
far,  scientists  have  been  unable  to 
find  its  cause  or  treatment.  “It  is  not 
widespread,”  he  said,  “although  cases 
have  been  reported  from  30  States. 
No  relation  has  been  found  between 
any  of  the  outbreaks.” 

In  the  Cornell  laboratories,  Dr. 
Olafson’s  approach  is  that  the  disease 
is  toxic  and  some  organic  substance 
in  the  forage  the  animal  eats  may 
cause  it.  In  the  South.it  is  being 
studied  as  an  infectious  disease  and 
.  in  other  areas  as  a  nutritional  dis¬ 
ease.  Scientists  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  trying  to  produce  the  disease 
for  further  study. 

I.  D.  Porterfield,  West  Virginia 
University  dairy  husbandman,  said 
that  cows  yield  more  milk  when 
kept  in  large  “comfort  stalls”  than 
when  kept  in  smaller  “tie  chain” 
stalls.  The  same  amount  of  bedding 
was  required  for  each  type  of  stall. 
The  time  required  to  clean  the  stalls 
was  the  same  and  no  mastitis  was 
encountered  in  either  type.  Porter¬ 
field  said  that  more  leg  injuries  were 
(  found  in  cows  kept  in  the  “tie  chain” 
stalls  than  in  those  housed  in  “com¬ 
fort  stalls.”  Cows  in  the  “comfort 
stalls”  rest  approximately  two  hours 


selves  providing  much  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  with  special  numbers  that 
various  groups  had  worked  out. 

Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  F.  F.  A.,  elected  for  the 
coming  year,  are:  president,  Carl 
Chess,  Sandy  Lake;  vice-pres.,  J. 
Raymond  Miller,  New  Oxford;  secy., 
James  Bistline,  Landisburg;  treas., 
Richard  Hess,  Strasburg;  sentinel, 
Fred  Fornwalt,  E.  Freedom;  chaplain, 
Robert  Leight,  Quakertown;  and  re¬ 
porter,  John  Kozlawski,  North  East. 

G.  T.  C. 


Science  Meeting 

more  a  day  than  those  in  the  “tie 
chain”  type  of  stall. 

Grassland  Utilization 

Dr.  V.  G.  Sprague,  State  College, 
Pa.,  said  that,  in  order  to  provide 
enough  nutritious  herbage  through¬ 
out  the  pasture  season,  “we  need  to 
know  the  growth  habits  of  various 
forage  species  and  their  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  needs.”  Kentucky  bluegrass 
and  white  clover  lack  the  ability  to 
supply  forage  throughout  the  pasture 
season,  but  feeding  hay  and  silage 
and  supplementary  pasture  crops 
will  piece-over  the  gap.  In  parts  of 
the  Northeast,  the  orchard  grass- 
Ladino  clover  combination  has 
proved  valuable.  Birdsfoot  trefoil 
was  also  mentioned  as  a  plant  that  is 
coming  ahead.  In  general,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Sprague,  forage  mixtures 
do  best  when  sown  in  early  Spring. 

Hay  and  silage  qualities  have 
tended  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  recent 
emphasis  on  labor  saving  and  easier 
harvesting,  G.  W.  Wegner  of  Wis¬ 
consin  pointed  out.  But  improved 
machinery  and  new  handling 
methods  are  gradually  overcoming 
the  difficulties.  In  Wisconsin,  he 
said,  chopped  hay  graded  somewhat 
lower  than  long  hay.  Hay  made  with 
hay  crushers  invariably  graded  high. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  low 
grades  of  corn  silage  was  the  corn 
being  too  mature  and  too  dry  when 
put  in  the  silo. 

Other  Highlights 

USDA  scientists  found  that  baled 
alfalfa  hay,  treated  with  sulphur 
dioxide  and  cured  on  a  mow  drier 
without  heat,  had  a  higher  carotene 
content  than  similar  untreated  alfalfa. 
Chopped  hay,  treated  with  sulphur 
dioxide  and  dried  on  a  mow  drier 
without  heat,  loses  about  five  per 
cent  less  dry  matter  and  about  20 
per  cent  less  carotene  than  the  same 
hay  not  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

Ohio  State  University  dairy  hus¬ 
bandmen  advised  that  cows  in  milk 
produced  less  milk,  ate  more  hay  and 
lost  more  weight  when  grazing  a 
Kentucky  31  and  Ladino  clover  mix¬ 
ture  than  when  grazing  a  bluegrass 
and  Ladino  clover  mixture.  A 
mixture  of  Kentucky  31  and  Ladino 
clover,  compared  to  a  mixture  of 
meadow  fescue,  Birdsfoot  trefoil  and 
Ladino  clover,  gave  similar  results. 

J.  G.  Cash  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  said  that  it  could  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  132  per  cent  as  much 
milk  could  be  obtained  from  the  half 
of  udder  milked  three  times  daily 
as  could  be  gotten  from  that  milked 
two  times  per  day.  As  lactation  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  difference  becomes 
greater,  Cash  said. 

New  officers  of  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  are:  president, 
Dr.  R.  B.  Becker  of  the  University  of 
Florida;  vice-pres.,  Dr.  H.  A.  Ben- 
dixen  of  Washington  State  College; 
and  two  directors,  J.  Hoffman  Erb, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Moore, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairying,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  M.  M.  Scofield. 


Jersey  Herd  Classification 

Twenty  registered  Jerseys  in  the 
herd  owned  by  Ira  G.  Payne  of  East 
Schodack,  N.  Y.,  were  recently  classi¬ 
fied  under  a  program  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The  classification 
rated  the  animals  for  type,  comparing 
them  against  the  breed’s  score  of  100 
points  for  a  perfect  animal.  This 
classification  was  for  all  previously 
unclassified  females  that  have  had 
at  least  one  calf  and  all  bulls  over 
two  years  old.  They  were  rated  by 
Prof.  O.  G.  Schaefer  of  New  York,  an 
official  classifier  for  the  Club. 

Of  the  20  animals,  one  ranked  as 
“excellent,”  top  rating  given  by  the 
Club;  it  was  the  cow  Juillette  Royal¬ 
ist  Elsie.  Fourteen  animals  were 
ranked  “very  good,”  and  five  “good 
plus.” 


Operator  works  erect  — 
rip  walking,  stooping  or 
squatting. 


Price— comparal 
standard  buck 
milker  on  basis 
milked  per  hour. 


COMBINE  MILKEN 

One  operator,  working  comfortably  erecf 
in  a  simple,  low-cost  milking  room,  can  milk 
30  cows  an  hour  with  a  2-unit  De  Laval 
Model  F  Combine  Milker.  He  doesn't  walk 
from  cow  to  cow— or  from  barn  to  milk 
house  carrying,  pouring  and  straining  milk. 
The  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker 
does  the  entire  job  automatically — milks, 
conveys  the  milk  to  the  milk  house,  strains 
it  through  a  built-in  filter  and  fills  the 
standard  shipping  cans.  It  even  weighs* 
each  cow’s  individual  production  when 
periodic  checks  are  made.  Throughout  the 
entire  milking,  the  milk  is  sealed  in  vacuum; 
odors  and  foreign  matter  are  sealed  out. 

Easy  to  clean,  simple  to  install  and  oper¬ 
ate,  the  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  costs 
much  less  than  you  may  think.  Send  coupon 
today  for  full  information. 


Equally  efficient  with  either 
stanchion-type  or  loose 
housing  barn. 


with  the  DE  LAVAL  MODEL  F 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.H-22 
1 65  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  interesting  new  printed  matter  on: 

□  The  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker 

tifllWO.  i  ■  ....  .1.1'.  ......  .................  .  H..MW.M— . I.. 

Town _ _ _ _ JL.F.D, - - 

State _ 


Water 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Heater  produces 
not  just  8  or  10  but  12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water. 

For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  di¬ 
lute  a  portion  of  this  water  with  cold  water 

O 

and  obtain  as  much  as  10  gallons  of  140 
water  and  still  have  7  gallons  of  185°  water 

for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 

. 

Many  otherfeatures  . . .  exclusive  with  the 

■ :  „  ■>  . 

De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 

.  .  .  ,  -  , 
of  most  economical  operation  and  .safe- 

.  •  ,  : .  ■  ' 

guard  against  frequent  replacement  costs. 
Why  no!  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 
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Tr  otters 


harass 

raciR® 

I  ^  ^ _ thrill 
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LET’S  GO the  ’50  FAIR! 


10/ 


The  ‘50  Fair  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  in  all  its  104  years  —  and 
more  than  ever  it's  a  real  agricultural  Fair! 

Harness  racing  is  back  and  once  again  you  can  watch  the  country’s 
top  trotters  and  pacers.  Every  event  that  made  the  '49  Fair  the  talk  of 
the  nation  is  back — but  bigger  than  ever,  with  more  exhibitors  and  more 
premiums — over  $100,000.00,  the  greatest  amount  of  agricultural  prize 
money  ever  offered  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Start  planning  your 
exhibits  now — but  whether  you  exhibit  or  not,  come  and  bring  the  whole 
family  for  8  thrill-packed,  wonderful  days  and  nights  at  the  finest-ever 
'50  Fair! 
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SEPTEMBER  2  through  SEPTEMBER  9 

Day  and  Night  at  Syracuse,  New  York 


PORTABLE  f 
pOW®  * 


Finest  gasoline-powered  chain  saw 
for  all  tree  work,  wood  cutting,  etc. 
Weighs  only  25  lbs.,  develops  full 
3  hp.  Starts  instantly.  Cuts  in  any 
position  — take  it  anywhere. 


$295 

L*.  k.  Lot 


NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 


FREE-16  PAGE  MANUAL 

•How  To  Make  Money 
from  Farm  Woodlands" 

Includes  facts  and  figures, 
illustrations,  and  estimating 
tables.  Sent  free  on  request, 
no  obligation.  Write  for  Farm 
Manual  #493. 


Also  available:  5-hp  McCulloch  chain 
saw  with  blades  up  to  60  inches. 
Prices  from  $385  to  $425. 

Write  for  Literature 

McCULlOCH  MOTORS 

CORPORATION 

tos  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Pept.CR 
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Sell  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards 

Be  your  own  Santa .. .  Make  PLENTY  of  EASY 
EXTRA  DOLLARS  in  your  spare  time !  Just 
show  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards  to  folks  you 
know.  You  need  no  experience. 

EVERYBODY  BUYS!  Show  EMBOSSED 

Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  at  50  for  $  1; 
Personal  Stationery,  others.  Big  values 
produce  big  profits  fast!  Up  to 50?: 
is  yours  on  $1  Assortments  of  21  gor¬ 
geous  Christmas  Cards,  other  fast- 
sellers  for  Christmas ,  Everyday.  Extra 
cash  bonus.  Mail  coupon  for  samples. 


(""art 

I 
I 

|  NAME _ 

|  ADDRESS _ 


ISTIC  CARD  CO..  INC., 925  WaySt.,  Elmira,  N. Y. 


Rush  21  -  Card  Assortments  on  approval  plus 
FREE  Imprint  Samples. 


I 


CITY- 


.-Zone  - 


-STATE- 


Attention  Potato  Growers  ! 


Potato  Vines  Are  No  Problem 
with  a  WOOD’S  ROTARY  CUTTER 


Model  $0 

Cutting  Width  6'  8" 


Timken  bearing 
equipped  Multiple  V- 
Belt  Drive  Malleable 
iron  gear  box  and 
cutter  spindle  hous¬ 
ing. 


Manufactured  by: 

Wood  Brothers  Mfo.  Co. 

OREGON,  ILLINOIS  A 


Thousands  of  U.S.  farmers  have  learned 
they  can  depend  on  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutter  to  handle  difficult  shredding  jobs. 
Potato  vine  shredding,  pasture  clipping 
and  com  stalk  shredding  are  just  a  few 
of  the  jobs  made  to  order  for  this 
versatile  rotary  cutter.  Horizontal  cut¬ 
ting  blades,  operated  by  a  standard 
power  take-off,  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
desired  cutting  height,  up  to  14  inches. 
This  enables  the  cutter  to  shred  the 
residue  at  the  height  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

Write  direct  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Distributed  By 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 

12-12  37th  Av.#  Long  Island  City6,N.Y. 

FANNING  &  HOUSNER 

420  Hallett,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 

Easily  Erected 

■jrail 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  SOI  2nd^u  Hack^fac J. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-speed  two 
flight  auger  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  5-077  Elm  St..  Ottawa.  Kins 


July  15,  1950 

Army  Worm  Infestation 

Heavy  infestations  of  army  worms 
are  reported  in  the  New  York 
counties  of  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Ulster,  Wyoming,  Monroe,  and 
Erie;  also  in  many  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  counties.  As  a  result  of  this  in¬ 
vasion  considerable  damage  has  been 
caused  to  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  hay.  It  is  probable  that  these 
pests  will  spread  to  other  adjacent 
areas. 

The  army  worm  derives  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  moving  from  one 
farm  to  another  in  great  masses.  This 
onward  march  means  destruction  to 
crops  unless  the  creatures  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  insect  is  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  dark  in  color, 
with  a  white  stripe  down  its  back. 
The  present  damage  from  these 
worms  is  the  most  severe  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  New  York  State.  Ento¬ 
mologists  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  local  county  agricultural 
agents,  offer  their  services  and  advice 
to  farmers  for  combatting  this  men¬ 
ace.  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  Centre, 
Bedford,  Blair,  and  Mifflin,  army 
worms  have  recently  raised  havoc 
with  field  and  hay  crops.  In  Centre 
County  wheat  damage  is  estimated  as 
high  as  50  per  cent.  Prompt  action 
of  farmers,  using  suitable  sprays  and 
dusts  which  in  some  instances  were 
applied  by  airplane,  is  holding  the 
infestation  in  check. 

Five  insecticides  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  effective  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  army  worms;  they  include 
parathion,  toxaphene,  chlordane, 
DDT,  and  Paris  green.  The  directions 
on  the  package  should  be  carefully 
followed. 


Braced  Ladder 


Safety  braces,  as  shown,  for  a  one- 
man  ladder  can  be  easily  attached, 
adding  slightly  to  the  ladder’s  weight. 


They  provide  a  much  steadier  plat¬ 
form,  with  consequent  greater  safety 
on  which  to  perform  awkward  ladder 
chores.  The  specially-braced  ladder, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is  used  for 
all  climbing  chores  on  the  50-acre 
fruit  farm  of  William  Thomas  in 
Titusville,  Pa.  Forced  to  do  nearly  all 
his  work  alone,  Mr.  Thomas  devised 
this  method  of  steadying  his  ladder. 
With  quite  a  bit  of  picking  and 
pruning  to  do  in  old  apple  trees,  he 
says  that  the  ladder’s  wide  base  does 
wonders.  d.  w. 

Pennsylvania 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . .  .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep. 

E.  T.  Baker . 3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds . 2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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WEIGHS  AS  YOU  SCOOP!  r\ 

DOLLYDALE  SCOOP-SCALE  (J 

Scale  in  handle  weighs  up  to  5 
as  you  scoop.  One  motion. 

Nothing  goes  out  of  order 
clogs. 

Precision  made  .  .  .  Accurate  .  .  .  / 

Rugged  Light  Weight .  .  .  Rustproof/  /r 

.  .  .Lasts  a  lifetime.  Pays  for  itself!  /  / 

in  one  month  or  money ©7  Kfll  /  / 

Postpaid  it  Cash  with  Order.  \  j  / 

The  ROBSON  CORP.,  Dept.  M  ’  ' 

Fred  F.  French  Bldg.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  -  for  parts  list. 
Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  89.  Mass. 


SWINE 


ANNUAL  SUMMER  SALE 

30  Hampshire  Bred  Gilts  30 

Thursday  August  10, 

1:00  P.  M.  _ 

Kutztown  Fair  Grounds 

kutztown,  penna. 

30  Head  of  outstanding  bred  gilts  from 
our  finest  herds.  World-famous  blood 
lines.  All  animals  Wood-tested .and  double 
treated.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS’  CO-OP. 

Rt  D.  2,  MOUNT  JOY,  PENNA. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester- Yorkshire, 
■prviand  China  cross  and  few  Duroc  Crosses.  6-7  wks. 
7B  wk$  $8.W  9-10  wks.  $9.00.  Please  state 
wks  started  shoats  $14  ea.  Vaccination 
«  00  extrek  pi *o  u  Teslre<l  or  needed.  No  charge 
iratlng  Free  transportation  on  lots  of  75  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  Ship  1  or  m< m .  C LO  .D. 
check  or  money  order.  Service  boars.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  RD..  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807J 


■m-mr  _ «  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

Walter  Lax*  woburn.  mass. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  ®* 

Berkshire  cross:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $8.50  ea.,  8  to  » 
weeks  old  $9  00  ea. ;  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  ertralfyou  want 
it  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  L.O.D. 
check  or  gmon«ru  order.  crating. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

BArkshire  &  0.  I.  C.,  Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed 

6-7kwks.6$9.0Q  each;  8-9  wks.  $9.50.  Shipped  C.  O.  P. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  sir  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  "growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boar* 
tor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  ^»ranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE  MD 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

Larnnst  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’\  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 

the  breed.  Circular.  R0XlV,,MAnKREF22R  MD 

2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MU. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

' - YXT-Cv  A  TkTC'T'k 


■  ■■  Htulol  tntu  " 

BOARS  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 

CARROLL  f!  HUNT,  STEW  ARTSTO  WN,  PENNA. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  puro  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 

Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. _ 

-REG.  YORKSHIR]ElPIGS-- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEX  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  V. 

-ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R,  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


Johne’s  Disease  in  Cattle 

Some  cattle  which  appear  to  have 
tuberculosis  when  tested  may  instead 
have  another  serious  infection  known 
as  Johne’s  disease.  Reporting  re¬ 
cently  in,  the  American  Journal  of 
Veterinary  Research,  two  veterin¬ 
arians  told  of  prolonged  studies  of  a 
Louisiana  cattle  herd  known  to  con¬ 
tain  many  animals  infected  with 
Johne’s  disease.  When  tested  with 
tuberculin,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Johne’s  disease-infected  cattle  re¬ 
acted  to  the  test. 

Johne’s  disease  is  regarded  by 
livestock  authorities  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  infections  to 
eradicate  from  cattle  herds.  Slow  to 
develop,  it  is  very  hard  to  detect  in 
its  early  stages.  No  cure  is  known, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  spreading 
slowly  throughout  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Drs.  Dennis  Sikes 
and  A.  H.  Groth  said  in  the  Journal 
report  that  the  germs  which  cause 
tuberculosis  and  the  germs  which 
cause  Johne’s  disease  are  very 
similar.  This,  they  said,  accounts  for 
the  reaction  of  Johne’s  disease- 
infected  animals  to  the  tuberculin 
test. 


Business  Bit 

Help  to  Fight  Flies  —  The  Du 
Pont  Company  has  just  released  a 
20-page  booklet  which  discusses  in 
detail  six  steps  to  be  followed  in 
any  effective  campaign  to  clean,  up 
all  sources  of  flies  around  the  farm 
or  barn.  In  summary,  these  are:  1.  If 
the  label  says  40  pounds  per  100 
gallons,  use  40  pounds  per  100  gallons. 
Don’t  skimp  on  the  manufacturer’s 
recommendations  and  still  expect 
success.  2.  Do  a  thorough  spraying 
job,  cover  all  the  places  where  flies 
can  find  refuge  or  shelter.  3.  Start 
spraying  early  in  the  season,  so  that 
your  farm’s  fly  population  won’t  have 
a  chance  to  build  up  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  4.  Judge  your  success  by  the 
absence  of  flies,  not  by  the  number 
of  dead  ones.  They  may  live  long 
enough  to  fly  away  and  die  else¬ 
where.  5.  Keep  in  touch  with  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent  and  other 
local  authorities  for  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on-  fly  control.  6.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  fly-spraying  to  do  the  whole  job. 
Cleaning  up  is  just  as  important. 

Full  details  are  contained  in  the 
new  booklet,  which  can  be  secured 
without  charge  by  writing  to  Editor, 
Du  Pont  Agricultural  News  Letter, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Perseverance  —  The  greater  the 
difficulty,  the  more  glory  in  sur¬ 
mounting  it;  skillful  pilots  gain  their 
reputation  from  storms  and  tempests. 
—  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Nov. 
7,  1850. 


SHORTHORNS 


*  *  Where  Green  Grass  Grows 
—It's  SHORTHORNS  With¬ 
out  Question." 

Purebred  Shorthorn  Beef  Cattle 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

FOR  SALE 

WARWICK  MANOR  FARMS 

LITITZ,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
jwoducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY »  Dept.  RN5  313  S.  SIBKIOKE  AVL,  SHHHSflELD  4,  MB. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 — - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cohleskill,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS — Spring  Pics;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


FOR  SALE:  Some  very  outstanding  registered  spring 
and  service  boars.  Also  spring  and  fall  bred  gilts. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &.  SONS,  Halifax,  R-l,  Penna. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


IH.  F.  Sawyer  &  Son  Milking  Herd,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  Monday,  July  31,  10:30  A.  M.  44  Regis¬ 
tered  Cows,  26  Grades,  Farm  Machinery.  Nearly 
half  of  purebreds  will  be  fresh  or  due  between 
sale  date  and  Nov.  I.  Many  Grades  due  this 
Fall  also.  Nearly  all  Vaccinated.  T.  B.  and 
Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 


FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Box  96,  Brandon 


£T| 


217  years  of  Milk 
Cooler  experience  has 
taught  us  that  genuine 
Corkboard  is  the  one  best 
insulation  for  years  of 
service . . .  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  We  use  only  genu¬ 
ine  Corkboard. 


3  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  inside  and  outside 
because  it  adds  years  of  life  to  your 
Cooler. — You  know  what  is  un¬ 
der  the  paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

SEE  YOUR 


4  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop- 
in  type  refrigeration  unit  tested 
at  the  factory,  assuring  you  of  low- 
cost  operation  and  many  years  of 
service. 


Babson 


MILK  COOLER 


1  There  is  always  a  Big 
Block  of  Ice  in  the  Bab¬ 
son  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is  always  cold  and  you  al¬ 
ways  get  quick  cooling. 


as®* 


Surge 


DEALER 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 


ON  HERMETICALLY  SEALED  UNIT 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 


BROWN  SWTS S  CATTLE 


96  REG.  BROWN  SWISS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

AUGUST  4th  11:00  EOT 

SAXTONS  RIVER,  VERMONT 

Complete  dispersal  of  the  A.  M.  Kelton 
&  Son  herd,  under  cover  at  the  farm  1  Vst 
mi.  north  of  Saxtons  River,  or  6  mi. 
west  of  Bellows  Falls. 

48  COWS  —  40  CALVES,  Bred  &  Open 
Heifers  —  8  Bulls. 

Selling  ROYAL’S  TAMARIND  OF  LEE’S 
HILL — son  of  Jane’s  Royal  and  Marinda 
Jane  of  L.  H.  "Ex’’  Waterloo  Grand 
Champion  and  member  of  only  3-gener- 
ation  Waterloo  Grand  Champion  group, 
all  with  over  800  lbs.  of  fat  and  over 
4.5%  test.  Write  for  your  catalog  now. 

Norman  E.  Magnussen 

LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

-REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS- 

SERV1CE  AGE  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 
QUALITY  INDIVIDUALS.  BEST  BACKGROUND. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  TEL.  3604 


FOR  SALE:  POLLED  (Hornless)  Hereford  Bulls 

Also  a  few  heifers  bred  to  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Deianson,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAIF-  Choice  bull  of  service  age  from 
1  L/I\  OnLL.  proven  cow  family.  Two  maternal 
sisters  have  records  of  8896M  ills'  Jr  2  305c  2x  and 
11982M  537P  319  days  Jr  2.  Sire,  CoLdspring’ s  Bomu- 
lus  Anchor  II  AR  daughters,  he  by  Langwater  Bom  ulus 
and  from  a  great  female  line,  and  is  proven  for  both 
type  and  production.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


For  Sale>— Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


_  REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULL  FOR  SALE  - 

Barbarian  Comeller  2nd,  4%  years  old.  Has  good 
offspring  which  you  can  see  on  our  farm. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Five  Bred  Unregistered  Pure  Bred  ANGUS  COWS, 
$300  each.  2  Registered  Yearling  ANGUS  HEIFERS 
and  I  Bull,  $200  each.  Or  all  for  $2,000. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  S0UDERT0N,  PENNA. 


REG.  ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS,  highest  rated 
families.  Prieed  at  $350  to  recover  space  occupied. 
West  Acres  Farms,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  F.  Whitman,  Sr. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


-AKC  NICE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— 

FEMALES  $20.00;  MALES  $22.50.  C.  0.  D. 
PIETER  POTH,  SR.,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


KLb.  bLKlYlAIf  OiitrntKU  high  pedigree  cham¬ 
pion  pups.  Priced  for  quick  sale 
ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PENNA. 


|— >I!KEBKED  COCKEU  PI  PS  AND  DOGS. 
,  Non-Regnsterea  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 


STUDS —  PROVEIN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N?  H. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  A  SON,  INC..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


-HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP- 

Do  you  want  top  prices  for  your  sheep?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  use  of  top  sires?  Do  you  believe  in,  quality 
produced  by  top  sires?  Buy  your  Hampshire  sheep 
here  and  benefit  by  careful  breeding  through  the  years. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hamilton,  Owner,  R.F.D.  3,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  COLLIES  For  20  Years 

ASPINWALL  CORNERS,  HENDERSON,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups s 


BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  6  mo..  8  mo. 
Meier  Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


COLLIES:  Two  healthy,  registered,  tri-colored  male 
puppies.  PROUT,  Route  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES 


FRED  WOOD 
DANIELSON,  CONN. 


-  500  WEATHER  LAMBS  - 

Sheared  and  dipped  ready  to  put  on  grass.  Weight 
approximately  75  pounds  each  $20  to  $22  at  our  farm. 
Delivery  can  be  arranged. 

DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PHI  I  IF  PITPPIF^  MRS-  JAMES  HOWLAND 
v.vjl.l.115  rurrito  walton,  new  York 


FOR  SALE:  FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  —  Having  purchased  U.S.  Govt. 
Reg.  Breeding  Stock  —  am  offering  Ewes  $90,  Rams 
$80.  Others  in  same  flock  $80  &  $75.  Lamb  prices 
unchanged.  H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM  LAMBS  - 

THREE  MONTHS  OLD,  ALL  WITH  PAPERS 
ROHYAL  FARM,  Long  Mountain,  NEW  MILFORD, 
CONN.  Phone:  New  Milford  1349 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS-  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  0Z.  75e  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO,  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


DACHSHUND  PUPS— Black  &  Tan,  A.K.C.  $35.00. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


5  SORREL  PONY  MARES  with  mixed  manes  and  tails, 
standing  around  48  and  50  inches  tall,  about  10  a, id 
12  years  old.  All  bred  to  our  Palomino  Shetland  pony 
stallion,  two  with  Palomino  Ally  colts,  one  with 
sorrol  filly  colt  by  thoir  side.  All  for  $1,500. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  S0UDERT0N,  PA. 


2  YEARLING  PALOMINO  SHETLAND  Pony  filly 
colts:  I  yearling  and  I  coming  3-year-old  Palominoi 
Shetland  pony  stud  colts;  one  4-year-old  Welsh 
Palomino  pony  mare  bred  to  our  Shetland  Palomino 
pony  stallion:  one  (0-year-old  Welsh  Palomino  pony 
stallion  with  hackney  action.  Your  choice  $500  each. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raisa  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25e. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  M0. 


-  REGISTERED  TOGGENBURGS  - 

MILKERS  AND  KIDS 

ROSS  C0LGAN,  ELLENBURG,  NEW  YORK 


MATCHED  TEAM  SADDLE  &.  DRIVING  HORSES 
Harness.  Tack.  Buckboard,  Sleigh:  $500. 

Frank  Griffith.  R.F.D.  I,  North  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

_ RABBITS _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months,  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Pur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED  SHEEP  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1950 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Sale  12:30  P.  M.  (EDT) 

XOO  RAMS  and  EWES  lOO 

HAMPSHIRES,  DORSETS,  SUFFOLKS,  CHEVIOTS,  SHROPSHIRES,  OXFORDS, 
CORRIEDALES,  COLUMBIAS  AND  SOUTHDOWNS 
From  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Penna.,  and  New  York.  For  Catalogue  Write 
HOWARD  J.  HILL,  Sale  Manager  Albion,  N.  Y.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer 
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favorites  of 

HOME  CANNERS 


Popular,  all-glass'  style  atlas  jars  and 
caps  are  made  of  clear,  crystal  glass  to 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  atlas. 


ATLAS  E-Z  seal 

—  the  standard, 
modern  all-glass 
style. 


Also 
ask  for 
ATLAS 
CAPS 


ATLAS 
WHOLEFRUIT 

wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

Haze! -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampnessor  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES.  Etc. 


EARN 


•  Your  members  simply  sell  (to 
local  merchants  who  gladly  coop¬ 
erate).  advertising  space  on  the 
top  ol  the  tables.  YOU  KEEP  $100 
of  the  money  you  collect.  I  send 
you  the  24  tables.  No  risk,  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay.  NINE  different  plans: 
CASH  and  tables:  CHAIRS  and 
tables  or  CARDS  and  tables. 
Write  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  Dept.  N  Y.  MT.  EPHRAIM.  N.  J. 


Plus  24  Wood 
Card  Tables 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

uritfi  Gcrt^eouA  A/ew 

Vl  Christmas  Cards 


-  -w  -  -  V  —  — —  —  —  Emm  — mwm  w..v  „  *Dg  f  I  ^  _ _ 

dots,  co-workers  nationally  famous  Wallace  Brown 
Feature ’’Christmas  Box  Assortment . . .  21  exquisite 
new  desigms.  Sells  for  $1.00:  up  to  50c  profit  for  you. 
Also  large  selection  LOW-PRICED  name -imprinted 
Personal  Christmas  Cards— orders  shipped  direct 
to  customers.  Plus  DeLuxe  Album  of  higher-priced 
Personals.  26  other  brilliant  Christmas  and  Everyday 
Assortments:  "Pageant".  Christmas  Carols.  Gift 
Wrapping  Ensembles,  Merry  Christmas  Comics,  Reli¬ 
gious,  Sensational  new  Foil  Cards,  Christmas  Stories. 
Also  16 -Card  All-Occasion  Ass’t.,  “Floral”  Station¬ 
ery,  new  Amazing  Value  Ribbon  Ass’t.  (80  yards  for 
91.00) ,  Children’s  Books.  Gift  Items,  others.  Personal 
Card  Samples  FREE:  Feature"  21 -Card  Box  on 
approval.  Rush  Coupon.  WALLACE  BROWN,  INC. 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  l_  |38.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

FOR 

SAMPLES 


L- 138 
NAME.  _ 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY - STATE- 


Amelia’s  Garden 

Within  her  garden  brown  and  bare,  Amelia  worked  with  loving  care: 
Amelia  and  the  mothering  earth  at  work  with  God  to  bring  to  birth 

The  miracles  enfolded  there. 

Within  her  garden  blooming  gay,  Amelia  gathered  flowers  each  day; 
And  here  a  root,  and  there  some  seed  to  fill  another  garden’s  need 
Of  friend  or  neighbor  by  the  way. 

Now  she  is  gone;  no  longer  there  her  presence  in  the  summer  air; 

Yet  up  and  down  the  village  street  in  many  a  yard  with  blossoms  sweet 

Amelia’s  garden  still  is  fair. 

Pennsylvania  —  Sophie  S.  W albert 


The  Contradictory  v African  Violet 


A  collection  of  African  violets  ( Saintpaulia  ionantha)  makes  a  lovely  and 
interesting  display  as  shown  in  the  home  of  Ada  B.  Turner,  Wayne,  N.  Y. 


When  is  a  violet  not  a  violet?  The 
answer  is:  When  it’s  an  African 
violet.  And  thereby  hangs  a  -story  of 
contradictions  for  the  plant  is  of  the 
gloxinia  family  and  its  real  name  is 
Saintpaulia  ionantha. 

It  was  Baron  Walter  von  Saint 
Paul  who  found  the  plant  in  the 
jungle  of  East  Africa  (hence  Saint¬ 
paulia) i ;  and  its  flowers  so  resembled 
the  European  violet  that  its  second 
name  became  ionantha  which  means — 
like  a  violet,  or — like  an  ion.  For, 
back  in  the  times  of  the  Biblical 
Saint  Paul,  a  violet  was  called  an 
ion.  The  Roman  Pliny  wrote  about 
the  violet  (ion)  before  he  perished 
with  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  in 
the  year  79.  Yet  after  all  these 
centuries  the  violet  still  flourishes — 
both  the  true  and  the  African — in 
the  jungle,  in  Europe,  over  the 
English  countryside,  and  here  in  our 
not-so-New  World  in  woods  and 
gardens  and  on  windowsills. 

Though  the  African  violet  seeds 
and  plants  were  first  sent  to  England 
in  1890  by  the  Baron  who  so  admired 
them  in  his  rubber  plantation,  the 
profusion  of  colors  and  named  va¬ 
rieties  did  not  get  its  real  start  here 
until  1936.  We  now  have  a  color 
range  including  white,  pink,  many 
shades  of  blue,  lavendar  and  purple. 
Even  in  form  there  is  great  variation 
from  the  original  singles  in  doubles 
and  semi-doubles.  The  leaves  may  be 
oval,  heart-shaped,  spooned  or  wavy 
with  plain  or  scalloped  edges,  differ¬ 
ing  also  in  color,  texture  and  growth. 
Some  have  regular  markings  of 
white,  others  are  oddly  mottled. 

Another  contradictory  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  that  for  a  long  time  most 
florists  refused  to  bother  with  Saint- 
paulias,  considering  them  a  difficult 
plant.  At  the  same  time,  housewives 
from  coast  to  coast  were  growing 
beautiful  African  violets,  usually  in 
their  kitchens,  where  the  moist  warm 
air  is  especially  suitable.  Here  were 
produced  many  a  new  variety  from 
seeds,  or  as  a  sport  or  mutation,  and 
many  a  dollar  was  paid  for  them. 

Rules  for  the  culture  of  this  plant 
are  contradictory  too.  Some  produce 
beautiful  specimen  plants  in  north 
windows  where  the  sunshine  never 
reaches  them,  others  declare  they 
bloom  better  in  sunny  windows  if 
protected  from  direct  rays  by  lace 
curtains  or  other  means;  perhaps  the 
best  results  come  in  windows  which 
have  only  a  little  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon  sun.  Some  water  only 
when  soil  is  really  dry,  others  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  water  in  the  saucers  al¬ 
most  constantly,  but  most  all  agree 


that  drops  of  water  spot  the  leaves, 
especially  if  the  sun  shines  on  them 
while  wet.  They  do  enjoy  an  occa¬ 
sional  misty  spray  of  tepid  water  if 
kept  out  of  the  sun  until  dry. 

Contradictory  to  all  reports,  not  to 
say  hopes,  the  mythical  yellow 
African  violet  has  never  yet  been 
found  or  produced.  Heredity  would 
seem  to  be  against  the  possibility.  If 
one  day  a  “yellow”  should  ever  ap¬ 
pear,  its  value  would  be  as  golden  as 
its  color.  Ada  B.  Turner 


Our  Adventure  in  Hitchcock 
Chairs 

Some  people  are  lucky  enough  to 
inherit  a  set  of  Hitchcock  chairs,  and 
some  are  rich  enough  to  go  to  an 
auction  and  buy  six  or  eight.  But  our 
set  was  acquired  in  a  much  more 
arduous  way  and,  perhaps  because  of 
the  effort  we  put  into  them,  we  are 
especially  proud  of  them. 

It  was  a  little  old  chair  of  my 
husband’s  great-grandmother’s  which 
started  our  adventure  in  Hitchcocks. 
When  my  mother-in-law  gave  it  to 
us,  it  was  indeed  a  sad  looking  affair: 
the  rush  bottom  was  entirely  gone; 
one  leg  was  cracked;  and  the  gold 
stencil  was  barely  discernible.  De¬ 
sign  and  finish  had  been  scratched 
and  worn  away  —  I  think  by  those 
little  buttons  which  ladies  used  to 
wear  down  the  backs  of  their  dresses 
and  shirtwaists. 

We  took  this  chair  to  a  man  near¬ 
by,  a  painter  by  trade,  who  also  re¬ 
pairs  and  refinishes  furniture.  He 
shook  his  head  at  our  dilapidated 
treasure  but  I  could  see  his  eyes 
sparkle  at  the  challenge  to  restore  it 
to  use  and  beauty.  Fortunately  this 
gentleman  has  a  wife  who  does  lovely 
free-hand  designs  on  furniture  and 
such.  I  asked  for  “an  apple,  a  pear 
and  some  grapes”  with  touches  of 
gilt  for  the  top  rail  across  the  back. 
And  then  we  had  to  settle  down  and 
wait  a  few  months  before  the  work 
was  done. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  re¬ 
finished  chair  was  so  different  from 
what  I  had  expected  that  I  almost 
gasped  when  I  saw  it.  Still  I  loved 
its  rich  finish  and  the  fruit  design 
which  was  delicate  and  subdued 
enough  to  be  in  perfect  taste  any¬ 
where.  After  we  had  lived,  with  it  a 
while,  we  decided  that  nothing  but 
a  set  of  similar  chairs  for  our  dining 
room  would  ever  satisfy  us.  So  we 
went  about  the  job  of  collecting  them 
one  by  one,  at  modest  cost,  in  all 
states  of  disrepair,  and  doing  all  we 
could  to  restore  them  ourselves. 


In  a  short  time  my  husband  be¬ 
came  almost  an  antique-fiend.  My 
son,  then  eight  years  old,  would  be¬ 
come  so  excited  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  these  chairs  anywhere,  that  he 
would  jump  up  and  down,  shouting, 
“It’s  a  Hitchcock;  it’s  a  Hitchcock!” 
I’ll  admit  when  I  saw  some  of  the 
purchases,  I  wondered  what  could 
ever  be  done  with  them.  All  but  one 
of  the  final  set  of  nine  required  re¬ 
pairing.  We  did  most  of  that  and  the 
paint-removing.  My  husband  took  six 
coats  of  paint  off  one  very  old  chair 
with  a  “pillow”  back  and  “bell”  legs. 
The  paints  had  been  gray,  red,  black, 
white  and  green,  topped  off  with 
ivory  enamel.  I  have  even  put  new 
rush,  bottoms  in  our  Hitchcocks. 

Another  chair  bought  by  my 
husband  lacked  the  turned  top-piece 
and  the  middle  splat.  I  thought  it 
was  a  waste  of  money  until  he  found 
another  chair  with  a  broken  back 
leg;  he  took  the  needed  pieces  from 
the  second  and  carefully  fitted  them 
into  the  first.  I  have  just  put  a  rush 
bottom  into  this  chair.  The  new  rush 
is  still  that  delightful  shade  of  soft 
gray-green;  I  wish  it  could  stay  that 
way,  but  rush  always  darkens  with 
time. 

Most  of  our  chairs  cost  us  six  to 
eight  dollars  as  we  bought  them, 
but  our  special  joy  is  a  small  Hitch¬ 
cock  rocker  which  we  got  for  only 
two  dollars.  Now  don’t  say  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Hitchcock  rocker, 
because  we  can  show  you  ours!  An 
authority  on  the  subject  tells  me  that 
the  rockers  were  made  to  order.  As 
you  know,  the  Hitchcock  plant  was 
the  first  in  America  to  produce,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  designs, 
good  chairs  in  quantity  of  native  pine, 
hickory  and  maple. 

This  lovable  little  rocker  was 
coated  with  green  paint,  when  we 
bought  it,  and  had  a  very  dirty 
burlap-bag  seat.  The  front  rung  had 
actually  been  worn  flat  by  the  many 
feet  that  have  rested  on  it.  It  is 
unique  in  having  a  sort  of  mushroom 
at  the  top  of  the  legs.  I  put  the  rush 
bottom  in  this  one  too.  (Cornell 
Buletin  No.  683  gave  me  much  help 
on  rush  seats.) 

All  our  chairs  vary  some  in 
structure  and  each  has  a  distinct  in¬ 
dividuality  to  us.  We  know  where 
each  came  from  and,  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  have  named  them  for  the 
people  who  sold  them  to  us.  All,  ex¬ 
cept  “great-grandma”,  have  a  narrow 
as  well  as  a  wide  splat  across  the 
middle  of  the  back,  but  the  widths 
vary  from  chair  to  chair.  The  legs  on 
different  chairs  vary  also  in  shape. 

Since  our  refinishing  was  done  for 
a  moderate  sum,  these  chairs  have 
cost  us  no  more  than  any  good 
modern  chair.  And  we  have  certainly 
enjoyed  collecting,  owning  and  using 
them.  I  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  like  project  to  anyone  who 
takes  an  interest  in  having  beautiful 
old  things.  Dorothy  Wardell  Boice 


Asparagus  Cheese  Bake 

A  way  to  use  practically  all  of  the 
fresh  green  asparagus  stalks,  plus 
tips,  with  a  taste  of  cheese,  in  this 
baked  dish  is  extra  good.  Use  1  bunch 
asparagus;  y2  cup  grated  cheese;  1 
tablespoon  butter;  Vs  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per;  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Cut  asparagus  in  pieces  and  boil  in 
salted  water  for  10  minutes;  then 
place  drained  asparagus  in  a  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese 
and  seasoning,  and  add  the  butter  in 
small  pieces.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  350  degrees  F. 

If  you  are  saving  the  stalks,  after 
using  tips  alone  on  toast  (hot),  or  in 
a  salad  (chilled),  this  recipe  is  a  good 
way  to  use  up  every  bit  of  aspara¬ 
gus.  The  tips  served  with  cream  sauce 
on  toast  have  a  new  flavor  if  the  toast 
edges  are  touched  with  bits  of  saffron 
— about  1  teaspoon,  total  of  saffron, 
for  6  or  8  slices  of  toast. 
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Help  Plates  FIT  SNUG,  Hold  Fast 


Simply  place  a  pink  wafer-thin  EZO 
Dental  Cushion  on  your  plate,  put  it  back 
in  your  mouth  and  bite.  The  soft,  pleasant, 
wax-like  wafer  forms  to  a  perfect  fit,  helps 
hold  teeth  snug  for  a  long  time,  helps  keep 
out  seeds  and  rough  bits  of  food. 

MONEY  BACK  OFFER -No  risk.  Send 
only  $1  at  once  for  20  EZO  Lowers  or  16 
EZO  Uppers,  or  $2  for  both.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  new  false  teeth  comfort, 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  , 

EZO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  318,  Box  9306,  Phila.  39,  Pa. 


Earn  Money  Selling  Yarns 

In  your  own  home.  Generous  com¬ 
missions.  You  can  offer  America’s 
finest  Yarns  to  your  triends  and 
neighbors  at  low  mill  prices.  Costs 
you  nothing  to  get  started.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  kit  for  your  inspection. 

Write  Dept.  16 

PUSSY  WILLOW  YARNS 

Winchester,  Massachusetts 


R. 


Lemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-dear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free/ 
booklet 
giving  full 
information. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


,,nrw*2wr«x 
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REfflOVAl 

bfETER-- 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA  FANS 

EIGHT  EXPOSURE  ROLLS,  DEVELOPED  Off/* 
INCLUDING  8  DECKLED  EDGE  PRINTS 

Or,  1  roll  developed — Twin  prints  (2  of  each  negative) 
35c.  Or,  1  roll  developed  and  8  king  size  prints,  40c. 
Free  mailers,  valuable  coupon  offers,  24  hour  service. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  408  RAY  BUILDING, 
LaCROSSE,  WISCONSIN  Leader  Since  1920 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  gelling  only  50  bokes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1458,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


WOMEN — EARN  CASH! 

H  Sew  new  Reddi-Cut  baby  bootees  at 
§|  home.  Fast,  easy.  Spare  or  full  time. 

|  CALIFORNIA  REDDI-CUTS,  Stanton  8,  Calif. 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllW 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


DIDDAN  DEMNANTC  For  halr  bows,  blanket  bind- 
IUddUH  nLltlltnl’l  i J  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cyst  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  WYPAMOR. 
Cannot  ship  COD.  C.  H.  Bruch,  Box  1292,  Bethlehem, Pa. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  Ceunty,  New  York 


RAPID  SERVICE 

6  or  8  EXPOSURE  rolls  developed,  printed  regu¬ 
lar  size  30e.  Jumbo  size  35c.  12  exposures  printed 
Jumbo  size  50c.  Reprints — Enlargements — Color 
Work  —  Photos  copied.  Price  list  on  request. 

Photo  Service,  Room  5C,  25  N.  George,  York,  Pa. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - — 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE9 

HAND  KNITTING  YARNS 

Circle  Yam  Co..  2334-E-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


$50  YOURS  —  Sell  only  I0O  boxes  beautiful  Xmas 
cards;  also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  imprinted;  others; 
novelties,  metallics;  stationery.  Write  now  for  approval 
samples.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  PEN-’N  BRUSH, 
RN-71,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


Free  Snapshot  Magazine,  Photofinishing  Lists,  Mailers. 
HENRY  HOUGHTON’S  ATHOL,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Such  Pretty  Things  to  Make  for  Many  Uses 


3044  _  SMART  STYLED  DRESS  features  the  wearability  of  the  shirtwaist  and  the 

charm  of  dressmaker  detail  in  collar,  cuffs  and  gathers.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yds. 
39-in.  20c. 


2489  —  NEW  FITTED  LINE  of  the  sweet  bodice  is  emphasized  by  slim  stripes,  and  points 
to  the  gathered,  beruffled  skirt.  The  dress  is  dear  also  in  flowered  cool  prints  for  hot 
weather.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  2  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

£.764  _  TENDER  THOUGHTS  AND  DAINTY  STITCHES  make  this  long  loved  bed¬ 

time  prayer  to  hang  in  the  littie  child’s  room.  Hot  iron  transfer,  about  9!/2  by  15  inches; 
complete  instructions.  15c. 

£.306  —  PANSY  LACY  DOILY  with  a  wreath  of  green  leaves  to  surround  a  simple 
white  crocheted  center.  About  11  inches  in  diameter.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2197  _  GAY  APRON  GEM  makes  pretty  gift  or  brightens  your  own  kitchen!  Molded 
middle,  tulip  pot  pocket.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra  large  sizes.  Medium  size,  2 %  yds. 
35-in.  20c. 


SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c.  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,' 15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  FULL  ADDRESS  plainly;  do  not  forget  numbers 
and  sizes.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORjKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


Soap  and  Water  Notes 

Who  invented  soap?  One  story 
gives  the  Phoenicians  credit.  Fat 
trickling  down  from  sacrificial  altars 
blended  with  ashes  from  the  fire,  and 
the  mixture  flowed  down  the  hillside 
into  a  stream  where  women  habit¬ 
ually  gathered  to  do  their  laundering. 
Soon  the  stream  became  famous  for 
its  power  to  wash  clothes  miracu¬ 
lously  clean  and  white.  Interesting, 
even  if  not  the  real  beginning  which 
nobody  knows. 


Up  to  a  century  or  so  ago,  the 
English  regarded  bathing  as  a  luxury. 
There  was  a  high  tax  on  soap,  which 
was  finally  repealed  by  Gladstone, 
who  coined  the  phrase  that  “a  clean 
nation  is  a  healthy  and  happy 
nation.” 


Carpet  News 

You’ve  spilled  nail  polish  on  your 
carpet?  Don’t  despair.  Lacquer  thin¬ 
ner  or  polish  remover  will  dilute  the 
enamel  that  spills.  Mop  up  as  much 
of  the  liquid  as  you  can,  then  keep 
applying  thinner  or  remover  and 
mop  it  up  until  there  is  no  trace  of 
nail  polish. 

A  rug  cushion  or  pad  under  carpet 
or  rugs  keeps  the  carpet  from  hard  or 
uneven  surfaced  floors  and  absorbs 
the  shock  of  traffic.  Your  carpet  will 
look  more  luxurious  and  feel  better 
underfoot,  too. 

Taupe  is  the  big  1950  color  news  in 
wool  carpets  and  rugs.  (But  there’s 
no  resemblance  to  the  terrible  taupes 
of  the  twenties.)  The  range  starts 
with  sun  gold  and  mustard  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  ambers,  cocoa  and 
chocolate  to  nutria  and  deep  tete 
de  negre. 


Our  Handicrafters  and  Gardeners  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  We  will  gladly  forward  your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the  envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left  hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  this  in  another  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


For  hyacinth,  daffodils  or  tuberoses.  I’ll 
give  dahlia  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  W.  H.  P.,  N.  Y. 


Will  exchange  my  Peruvian  daffodils  for 
any  colors  of  your  delphinium,  columbine  or 
scilla;  or  primula  not  yellow.  —  Mrs.  P.  M., 
Md. 


Will  send  glad  bulbs,  vegetable  or  flower 
plants  for  salts  and  peppers  that  I  collect.  — 
Mrs.  D.  G.,  Md. 


Will  send  any  of  my  prize  winning  tulip, 
glad  and  dahlia  bulbs,  also  forsythia,  wisteria 
or  pink  rose  of  Sharon  slips  for  your  crochet 
pieces,  piggy  banks  or  china  knicknacks.  — 
Mrs.  J.  W.  C„  N.  Y. 


Will  send  nice  length  of  assorted  color 
narrow  ribbons  for  cuttings  of  forsythia, 
weigelia,  mock  orange,  spiraea,  lilac  or  other 
flowering  shrubs.  —  Mrs.  H.  M.,  N.  Y. 


1  have  Gloria  or  red  Martha  Washington 
geranium  slips  to  exchange  for  a  pink 
Martha  Washington  or  for  leaves  of  white, 
orange  or  “red”  African  violets.  —  Mrs. 
C.  J.  M„  N.  Y. 


I  have  butternuts  or  hickory  nuts  to  ex¬ 
change  for  house  plants,  Paul  Scarlet  rose 
roots,  or  other  plants.  —  Mrs.  E.  H.  B.,  N.  H. 


Will  send  various  seeds,  bulbs,  roots  or 
shrub  cuttings  for  your  old  colored  glass  or 
old  pretty  china.  —  Mrs.  G.  K.  B.,  N.  J. 


Will  gladly  exchange  “my  own  special” 
petunia  seed,  or  gloxinia  leaves  for  an 
oxalis  plant.  —  Mrs.  B.  M.,  Pa. 


I’ll  give  scarlet  runner  bean  seed  for  old 
greeting  or  view  postcards.  —  Mrs.  M.  S.  O., 


My  favorites  are  wax  white  begonias,  in 
fact,  any  begonias.  Will  send  fan  shaped 
potholders  or  crochet  edged  handkerchiefs 
for  above,  or  for  gloxinia  bulbs.  —  Mrs. 
V.  S.,  N.  J. 


I’ll  send  two  African  violet  leaves  in  ex¬ 
change  for  your  two  leaves  of  any  violet  I 
do  not  have.  —  Mrs.  E.  P.  D.,  N.  J. 


For  your  peony,  iris,  other  perennials  or 
rhubarb  roots,  I’ll  send  Star  of  Bethlehem 
bulbs,  lily  of  the  valley  clumps  or  tiger  lily. 
—  Mrs.  J.  C.  C.,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  send  African  violet  leaves,  large  red 
dahlia  tubers  or  begonias  for  a  red  flower¬ 
ing  maple.  —  Mrs.  H.  O.  P.,  Pa. 


Will  send  new  percale  pieces  for  quilts, 
up  to  my  supply,  for  African  violets  or 
lily  bulbs.  —  E.  W.  T„  N.  Y. 


I  have  linen  hankies  with  pretty 
crocheted  edges  to  exchange  for  your  bleed¬ 
ing  heart,  pink  weigelia,  hardy  phlox  or  the 
like.  —  Mrs.  A.  G„  N.  Y. 


I’ll  send  sweet  pea  bush  or  various  iris 
to  anyone  sending  snowball  bush,  or  lilacs 
not  white  or  light  purple.  —  Mrs.  E.  T., 
N.  Y. 


I’ll  send  mixed  dahlia  roots,  cream  or 
lemon  iris  or  tiger  lily  roots  for  bleeding 
heart,  glads,  or  what-have-you.  —  Mrs. 
E.  A.  E.,  VL 


Enjoy  the  convenience  of  having  garden 
fresh  vegetables  at  hand  all  year 
round!  Yours  plus  economy  with  Stein- 
horst’s  exclusive  air  blast  freezing  and 
specially  constructed  freezer  plates  that 
hold  the  cold  longer  .  .  .  giving  you 
longer  protection  if  power  fails. 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 

UTICA,  N.Y.  ESTABLISHED  1908 


Makers  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  Milk  Coolers 


Consult  your  nearest  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Steinhorst  Deluxe  Freezer 
or  mail  this  coupon.  rny-7-50 

hi  a  nie. .......... ........ ........ ....................................... 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.. 
P.O - 


IT’S  WONDERFUL  TO 


and  there’s  no  HEARING? 
AID  IN  MY  EAR-thanks  to 
this  amazing  invention! 


YES,  I  LAUGH  at  my  deafness  now  be¬ 
cause  I  hear  birds  singing  again,  mu¬ 
sic,  loved  one’s  voices,  even  whispers 
perfectly!  And  there’s  no  tell-tale  ear 
button  to  discomfort  or  embarrass  me, 
no  headband,  no  pressure  of  any  kind! 
Yes,  now  I  hear  better  than  ever,  thanks 
to  ACOUSTICON’S  amazing  new  in¬ 
vention  that  requires  absolutely  noi 
"hearing  aid”  in  either  ear! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS 

Whether  or  not  you  wear  a  hearing  aidj 
you  should  find  out  about  this  won3 
derful  FULLY  GUARANTEED  new> 
ACOUSTICON  invention  at  once— with-) 
out  cost  or  obligation.  For  FREE  IN-* 
FORMATION,  and  to  learn  how  you 
may  enjoy  an  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
TRYOUT,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
right  now,  while  you  have  it  in  mind!> 


ACOUSTICON 

95-25  149th  St.,  Jamaica  2,  N.  Y. 


■  ACOUSTICON,  Dept.  M42,  | 

95-25  149th  St.,  Jamaica  I,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  me  full  information,  absolutely  I 
.  FREE,  about  your  wonderful  new  hearing  ■ 
I  invention  that  requires  *o  device  in  either 
|  ear  and  no  headband. 

|  Name. . . . - . . . . — . - . —  | 

|  Address - . . . . | 

City.. . . . leas . State _ _ .  | 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINTCO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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fertilize  Your 
pastures  m 


Gef  7htck  Miqh'QuMy 

Stands  of  Legumes 
and  Grasses  A 


You  can  provide  your  livestock,  at  low  cost,  with  rich,  well- 
balanced,  nutritious  forage  by  fertilizing  pastures  with  International 
Fertilizer  of  high  potash  and  phosphate  content. 

.  Generous  application  of  fertilizers  on  pastures  is  doubly 
profitable,  for  it  helps  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  cultivated  crops  in  the  rotation. 

When  you  order  fertilizers  for  pasture,  for  fall  seeded  wheat  and 
for  side  dressing  of  cultivated  crops,  ask  for  International  Fertilizer. 

International  Fertilizers  are  high  quality  plant  foods,  expertly 
made  from  carefully  selected  raw  materials  to  give  you  the  biggest 
possible  return  in  crop  values.  You  will  like  the  way  they  flow 
smoothly  in  your  spreader  to  save  you  time  and  effort  and  to  assure 
even  distribution.  You  can  get  International  Fertilizers  now  in  the 
grades  you  need  as  recommended  by  your  local  extension  service 
and  experiment  station. 


see  your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  now  for  the 


tonnage  you  need.  He  will  arrange  for  prompt 
delivery  of  your  supplies  of  International  Fertilizer. 


I  #*»»/% 

FERTILIZERS 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Genera l  Offices:  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


GET  RID  OF  FLIES 


JUST  BAIT 

This 

FLY  TRAP 

And 

Watch  It 

FILL  UP 

The  “  SENTRY  ”  FLY  TRAP  catches 
(above)  14  quarts  of  flies  many  times 
each  year  .  .  .  catch  of  20  bushels  aver¬ 
aged  during  life  of  a  trap!  Gets  the  hard- 
to-kill  blowflies  and  house  flies  BEFORE 
they  get  to  your  doors!  Nothing  can  equal 
it  for  so  little  cost!  All-steel,  rust-proofed. 
Thousands  get  rid  of  flies  this  easy,  safe, 
economical  way. 

SATISFACTION  ALWAYS  GUARANTEED 

POSTPAID  Only  $4.50—3  for  $13.00 

Including  bait  pan  and  easy  instructions. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Today! 

BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Box  12  BATH,  NEW  YORK 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 


CONCRETE 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


10  TIMES  FASTER  THAN 
HAND  SAWING! 


Mighty  Midget  One  Man  Chain  Saws  that 
are  small  in  size  and  cost,  but  BIG  in  Value 
and  Performance. 


$95.  Delivered 


Model  1E12  cuts  12"  diameter  timber  with 
one  cut  —  24"  diameter  timber  in  two  cuts! 
Weighs  -  only  11  pounds!  Sturdy  Universal 
electric  motor  operates  on  standard  115  Volt 
AC-DC  home  current. 


$290.  Delivered 


Model  12A18  cuts  18"  diameter  timber  with 
one  cut  —  36"  diameter  in  two  cuts.  Weighs 
34  pounds.  Powered  by  a  dependable  2-cycle 
air-cooled  compact  gasoline  engine. 

Save  time  and  effort  Felling.  Bucking  and 
Limbing  Trees,  Cutting  Fence  Posts,  Cord- 
wood,  Cross  Ties  and  Fire  Wood.  IMME¬ 
DIATE  SHIPMENT!  Larger  sizes  available, 
if  required.  Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

FOUNDATION  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
10-11  38th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

PHONE  RAVENSWOOO  9-0590 


1000  READY-T0-LAY  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

"Husky  range  grown.  Harco  strain  direct.  Feb.  hatched. 
Heavy  laying  is  in  their  blood.  Also  March,  April  and 
May  White  Rocks,  E.  I.  Reds  and  Hubbard  N.  H.  Reds. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA 

Keets  hatching  July  25.  25-$l2.50;  50-$20;  IOO-$35. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center,  Conn.,  Tel.  2425 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  Wilderhausen  4 -H  Boys  were  busy  laying  out  their 
baseball  diamond  on  the  M.  H.  Lamb  farm  at  Parkers  Corners ,  N.  Y. 


The  Conscientious  Farm  Cat 

Farm  families,  more  than  most,  are 
sensitive  and  wise  in  the  ways  of 
animals,  not  only  of  their  livestock, 
but  of  the  farmstead  dog  and  cat. 
Because  the  farm  cat,  year  in  and 
out,  performs  valuable  tasks  about 
which  little  is  said  in  print,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  its  behalf. 

In  talking  with  those  who  do  not 
give  cats  a  chance  to  do  their  best, 
I  usually  find  that  the  only  food 
provided  is  milk:  “All  they  can 
drink”;  or  “fresh  from  the  cows”;  or 
“cats  don’t  need  anything  else.  If 
you  feed  a  cat,  it  won’t  catch  rats.” 
There  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  Cats  will  hunt  rats  whether 
they  are  fed  or  not.  A  good  ratter 
will  hunt  and  kill  more  rats  if  she  is 
well  fed.  A  poor  ratter  will  only 
starve  and  get  sick  sooner.  A  cat 
hunts  rats  as  man  goes  hunting — for 
sport  primarily — and  some  cats  are 
better  at  it  than  others.  Female  cats 
are  apt  to  be  better  than  the  males, 
although  we  had  one  old  Tom  who 
never  let  his  day  pass  without 
proudly  bringing  us  his  quota  of  two 
or  three  rats,  moles  or  rabbits. 

We  have,  for  instance,  Baba,  an  old 
mother  cat:  she  isn’t  so  old,  at  that, 
only  six  years.  But  she  is  amazingly 
“knowing”  and  trains  each  litter  of 
kittens  to  mouse  and  rat  with  a 
system,  planned  and  worked  out  to 
the  last  detail.  She  herself,  though 
very  small,  is  a  prodigious  ratter.  I 
have  seen  her  take  on  and  kill  a  rat 
almost  as  big  as  she  is;  and  every 
farmer  knows  his  good  grain  can 
grow  some  enormous  rats.  Moreover, 
Baba  is  intensely  proud  of  her  abili¬ 
ties  and  her  system  also. 

When  her  babies  first  have  their 
eyes  open,  she  brings  into  their 
nest  a  very  small,  very  dead  mouse. 
This  she  bats  around  with  her  paw 
for  a  time  while  the  babies  watch, 
pop-eyed,  with  their  little  tails 
fluffed  in  an  excitement  they  hardly 
understand.  She  does  this  every  day. 
Later  she  graduates  them  to  live 
mice.  Still  later,  to  young  live  rats. 
When  they  are  out  of  the  box  and 
playing,  it  is  the  sight  of  the  world 
to  see  Baba  come  staggering  up  to 
her  children  carrying  in  her  jaws  a 
large,  slightly  wounded  rat,  and  to 
see  her  let  this  thing  loose  among 
her  youngsters  and  stand  by  to  direct 
and  supervise.  As  a  result,  Baba’s 
kittens  are  in  considerable  demand 
among  all  our  neighbors,  who  report 
them  to  be  fine,  conscientious  ratters. 

Since  industrious  farm  cats  must 
be  properly  fed,  and  since  milk  alone 
is  not  enough  for  strong,  working 
cats,  give  them  two  meals  a  day. 
Mornings,  whole  milk  is  sufficient. 
Late  afternoons,  ample  scraps  of 
various  nourishing  foods,  available 
especially  at  the  farm  table,  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Never  feed  them  fish  or 
poultry  bones;  these  often  splinter  in 
the  throat  or  intestines,  killing  many 
a  fine  cat.  If  you  have,  as  we  do,  a 
number  of  cats  on  the  home  place, 
try  the  following.  Cook,  to  save  labor, 
a  whole  box  of  white  copn  meal  at 
one  time.  As  this  is  used  daily, 
supplement  it  with  table  scraps 
mixed  into  the  corn.  If  there  are  not 
enough  scraps,  we  use  a  part  of  a 
can  of  cat  food  containing  fish  (large 
cans  are  economical).  The  atnount  of 
the  ration  is  soon  learned  for  cats  are 
sensible  animals  and  will,  when 
regularly  fed,  not  overeat.  They  also 
provide  other  kinds  of  food  for  them¬ 
selves:  garden  grass  and  greens 
nibbled  in  season. 

As  to  the  matter  of  cats  versus 
birds,  this  is  another  fallacy.  Make 
no  mistake,  your  cats  will  catch 
some  birds,  but  our  experience  is 


that  we  have  more  birds  now  than 
ever  before,  and  our  cat  numbers  are 
larger  as  well.  A  well  fed  cat  at  home 
kills  a  very  small  proportion  of  birds; 
furthermore  the  bird  is  usually 
quicker  than  the  cat.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farmer  on  many  a  farm  or  village 
lawn  can  attest  to  this.  They  can  also 
attest  to  the  farm  cat’s  response  to 
intelligent  and  kindly  care,  which 
results  in  a  hard  working  helper  on 
the  farm.  Marie  A.  Essipoff 

New  York. 

AMAZING  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTIIRE-EASER 


for  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


fat.  Pen^ 


Right  or  Left 

sw.  $295 

Double  *4*5 

A  strong,  form  fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Sort,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

Over  10C,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious— ORDER  TODAY! 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  East  12th,  Dept.  RY-75,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


WIND 

POWER 


Battery  Chargers' 

NEW 


Manufactured  by 
I  Parris-Dunn  Corp.  12 
I  volt  —  250  watt  com¬ 
plete  with  adapters, 
'  instrument  panel,  pro- 
|  peller,  tail  vanes,  mast 
.  head,  assembly,  turn 
table  bearing. 


ONLY  78  LEFT 

CLOSE  OUT 
PRICE 

$45.00 


« SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC.© 

0  56  CRITTENDEN  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J.  0 
0  Phone:  HUmbolt  5-2372  0 


Wash  Your  Car 
in  9  Minutes 

With  the  SpeeDee  Wash  Brush 

SAVES  TIME:  the  7  inch  (dia¬ 
meter)  SpeeDeo  Wash  brush 
washes  everything  in  less  than 
half  the  normal  time. 

SCRUBS,  WASHES,  RINSES, 
houses,  trailers,  boats,  windows, 
screens,  etc. 

SAVES  MONEY:  all  you  use  is 

the  Speeliee  Wash.  Water  flows 
through  die  brush.  No  sponge, 
no  soap,  no  pail. 

SAVES  ENERGY:  No  need 
to  stoop,  stretch  or  rub  hard. 
LONG  SERVICE:  garden  hose 
coupling  and  4  foot  metal  pole 
are  extra  durable  and  rustproof. 
The  bristles  are  pure  black 
sterilized  horsehair. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

ESSENTIAL  ITEMS,  Dept.  R, 


FIUCE 


$3.95 


J*q^'J;55l  Whalley  Avo.,  New  Haven 
YAH)  II,  Connecticut 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 


All  types,  all  speeds  for  all  ages.  Latest  and  oldest 
releases  by  Victor,  Columbia,  Docca,  Capitol  and 
others.  Ask  for  free  lists.  POST  ROAD  MUSIC 
SHOP,  4  N.  BROADWAY,  TARRYTOWN.  N.  Y. 


<Ih*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Summer  Care  of  Layers 


There  is  often  a  tendency  during 
July  and  August  to  neglect  the  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  favor  of  the  growing 
chickens  you  have  on  summer  range. 
This  should  not  be  done,  because, 
when  the  laying  hens  are  neglected, 
you  are  cutting  down  on  your  profits. 
The  health  of  your  hens  is  of  prime 
importance.  If  any  look  sick,  get  rid 
of  them.  Check  the  birds  for  lice  and 
the  nests  for  mites;  both  flourish  in 
hot  weathpr. 

Cool  water,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  of 
prime  importance.  That  means  you 
must  keep  the  water  containers  full 
and  see  to  it,  too,  that  they  are  clean 
and  sanitary.  They  should  be 
scrubbed  and  scalded  each  week.  The 
feeders  should  also  be  inspected,  and 
kept  clean  and  free  from  filth.  Many 
hens  die  from  the  combination  of 
too  much  heat  and  no  water.  Because 
dogs  or  other  animals  may  upset 
water  fountains,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
check  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  make  sure  that  plenty  of  water 
is  available. 

We  like  to  keep  the  laying  hens  on 
full  feed.  Just  because  they  can 
range,  they  should  not  be  denied  a 
well  balanced  feed.  True,  the  protein 
content  can  possibly  be  cut  down  a 
little,  if  they  are  getting  plenty  of 
skimmilk  to  drink  and  are  ranging  so 
that  they  eat  green  grass  and  other 
forage.  But,  if  we  expect  them  to 


continue  to  produce  at  their  best  and 
have  a  shorter  period  of  molting,  vfe 
must  keep  them  well  fed  and  housed. 

Of  course,  we  allow  no  cockerels 
with  the  laying  hens.  Also,  we  cull 
and  sell  any  loafers  or  those  overly 
fat.  A  too  fat  hen  is  simply  not  a 
good  producer. 

Sudan  grass  sowed  on  wheat 
stubble  will  make  good  summer  and 
fall  poultry  pasture.  If  there  are  no 
dust  wallows,  spade  up  spots  of  dry 
ground  and  make  some  for  the  hens. 

Allow  direct  sunshine  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house;  it  is  a  good  germ  killer. 
Hinged  windows  and  doors  help  you 
to  do  this.  In  extreme  heat,  however, 
and  on  very  hot  nights,  open  things 
up  so  that  the  hens  will  not  swelter 
in  the  heat.  And  don’t  use  louse 
killer  on  the  roosts  in  the  form  of 
a  roost  spread  in  hot  weather,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  close  things  up 
and  the  hens  may  die  from  the 
combination  of  heat  and  fumes.  Our 
method — it  may  take  longer  but  it  is 
safer  for  the  hens,  is  to  dust  them 
with  sodium  fluoride. 

Have  plenty  of  nests  and  make 
them  roomy.  Gather  the  eggs  several 
times  daily  to  prevent  them  from 
heating.  Store  them  in  a  cool  place, 
for  in  hot  weather  they  lose  moisture 
rapidly  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sort  and  grade  eggs  as  they 
come  from  the  laying  house.  Keep 


the  eggs  clean.  Clean  litter,  clean 
poultry  yards,  and  protected  drop¬ 
ping  pits  make  a  big  difference  in 
the  cleanliness  of  the  eggs  you  gather. 
One  way  to  keep  the  nests  clean  is 
to  close  them  at  night.  When  an  egg 
is  broken,  remove  the  soiled  nesting 
material.  Eggs  that  are  slightly 
soiled  can  be  cleaned  either  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  steel  wool. 

You  cannot  expect  quite  as  many 
egg  in  August  as  in  July.  It  is  now 
time:  to  cull  again  and  closely.  Make 
sure  there  is  no  stagnant  water  any¬ 
where  fdr  the  hens  to  drink.  If  there 
is  no  shade,  a  rough  shelter  will 
provide  it. 

August  is  a  good  time  to  give  the 
laying  houses  their  annual  cleaning. 
That  means  nests,  roosts,  dropping 
pits,  walls,  roofs — everything.  Never 
let  a  dead  bird  lie  about;  decayed 
meats  have  maggots  in  them,  and 
maggots  make  chickens  sick.  If  you 
find  that  some  of  the  birds  persist 
in  laying  undersized  eggs,  it  prob¬ 
ably  is  not  paying  you  to  keep  them. 
Find  out  which  ones  are  guilty  and 
get  them  out  of  the  flock.  Make  the 
rounds  each  night  and  nab  any 
broody  hens.  Keep  them  in  a  coop. 
We  have  one  made  of  two-inch  slats 
placed  an  inch  apart  on  the  bottom 
and  two  inches  apart  on  the  sides 
and  ends.  The  best  location  for  this 
anti-broody  coop  is  outdoors  in  the 
shade.  Birds  should  be  confined  in 
this  coop  upon  the  first  indication  of 
broodiness.  The  longer  a  hen  tries  to 
“set”,  the  harder  she  wall  be  to  break 
up,  and  the  longer  out  of  production. 

Poor  laying  hens  usually  stop  lay¬ 
ing  in  June  or  July  and  begin  to  drop 
their  feathers.  They  usually  molt 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  as  a 
rule  do  not  lay  during  this  period. 
That  means  that  extremely  early 
molters  are  often  out  of  production 
from  four  to  six  months.  These  birds 
will  not  be  money  makers  for  you. 
They  are  the  ones  to  cull  out  of  the 
flock  and  either  dress  for  the  freezer 
locker  or  put  on  the  market. 

Good  layers  have  a  much  shorter 
molt  period.  We  make  a  special  effort 
to  see  that  the  laying  flock  is  kept  in 
good  flesh  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall,  for  prime  physical  condition  and 
maintenance  of  bodyweight  put  off 
molting  until  later  and  the  hen  will 
continue  to  lay  for  a  longer  time. 

A  good  August  tip  for  poultrymen 
is  to  keep  hens  that  are  still  laying 
in  August,  but  to  market  those  that 
are  well  into  their  molt.  B.  Pease 


Constant  vigilance  pays  well  with  growing  pullets,  especially  those  reared 
on  range.  These  four-month-old  plump  sex-linked,  pullets  are  enjoying  a 
sunny  day  on  the  range  at  Cedar  Ridge  Farm,  owned  by  K.  R.  Lockwood, 
Georgetown,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut. 


Dress  Up  the  Dressing  Job 

Observations  indicate  that  the  final 
merchandising  of  poultry  meat  is  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  takes  the  chick  from  the  egg  to 
the  platter.  Breeding,  feeding  and 
management  may  be  good;  producers 
may  do  a  good  job  of  marketing 
through  their  cooperatives  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  it  is  the  eye  appeal  of  the 
final  package  and  the  flavor  of  its 
contents  that  result  in  repeat  sales. 

Visit  several  markets  in  any  large 
city  and  see  how  the  product  looks 
from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  buy  a  bird 
occasionally  and  observe  the  way  in 
which  it  is  drawn  or  cut  up  for  the 
customer.  Of  course,  some  are  doing 
a  good  job,  but  often  one  has  to  reach 
into  the  body  to  remove  parts  of 
the  viscera  which  are  undesirable. 
More  often,  still  remaining  to  be  done 
is  the  task  of  removing  pin  feathers 
around  the  hocks,  or  to  singe  off  hair. 

Other  meat  products  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  consumer  with  their 
head  and  feet  attached.  They  are 
presented  to  create  an  impulse  to 
buy.  Some  people  enter  a  market 
with  their  minds  made  up  to  buy 
chicken,  and  often  do  so  despite  a 
lack  of  eye  appeal  in  the  product. 
Such  consumers  are  going  to  buy 
chicken  anyway;  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  so  much  with  them.  But  we 
are  interested  in  those  who  buy  on 
impulse,  and  in  those  in  which  the 
desire  for  chicken  can  be  made  great 
enough,  at  the  point  of  sale,  to  cause 
them,  to  select  chicken  in  the  place 
of  a  competing  product. 

To  secure  sales  from  impulse 
buyers,  requires  good  merchandising 
— good  products — well  dressed — well 
displayed — and  attractively  packaged. 
Such  sales  will  hold  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry  meat  at  a  high  level, 
for  it  should  result  in  repeat  sales 
which  will  raise  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption. 


What  can  be  done  to  induce  people 
to  eat  more  chicken?  The  answer  is 
to  improve  merchandising.  This  does 
not  mean  that  producers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  are  doing  a  perfect  job  and 
that  the  man  in  charge  at  the  final 
sale  is  the  only  one  at  fault.  Some 
improvements  have  been  observed  in 
merchandising  poultry  meat,  but  it  is 
just  a  beginning.  Poultrymen  inter¬ 
ested  in  retailing  will  find  their 
business  ever  increasing  if  they  make 
an  effort  to  present  a  product  that 
will  induce  people  to  buy.  Products 
should  be  offered  for  sale  in  attrac¬ 
tive  surroundings,  cleanly  dressed, 
and  pleasingly  packaged  so  that  the 
housewife  can  see  what  she  is  buy¬ 
ing.  If  the  product  has  eye  appeal 
and  ultimately  has  taste  appeal,  this 
will  increase  the  desire  for  poultry. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Poultry  Disease  Averted 

A  serious  threat  to  the  American 
poultry  industry  was  recently  averted 
through  prompt  action  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Animal  Industry.  An  air 
shipment  of  game  birds  from  Hong 
Kong,  China,  consigned  to  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  bird  fancier,  brought  in  what 
investigation  showed  to  be  Asiatic 
Newcastle,  an  extremely  virulent  and 
deadly  form  of  that  disease.  Eradi¬ 
cation  measures  were  effectively 
carried  out..  The  shipment  included 
pheasant,  quail,  duck  and  partridge. 
All  the  partridge  were  dead  when 
unloaded  at  San  Francisco.  A  few 
days  after  arrival  at  the  importer’s 
game  farm,  other  birds  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  began  dying  of  the  disease.  The 
severity  of  the  Asiatic  form  is  shown 
further  by  the  fact  that  only  one  of 
a  flock  of  40  bantams  on  the  im¬ 
porter’s  farm  survived  exposure  to 
it. 

Coincident  with  the  outbreak,  but 
not  related  to  it,  was  the  recent 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
proposed  regulations  to  extend  the 


Bureau’s  quarantine  authority  to 
cover  importations  of  poultry.  Under 
this  proposal  all  importations  of 
poultry  and  game  birds,  except  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  go  through  inspection  and 
quarantine  before  entering  this 
country.  Such  regulations  would 
safeguard  against  a  similar  situation 
to  the  California  outbreak  happening 
again.  In  addition  to  the  Asiatic 
form  of  Newcastle,  the  possible  intro¬ 
duction  of  European  fowl  pest,  an¬ 
other  deadly  poultry  disease  which 
does  not  yet  exist  in  this  country, 
may  be  avoided. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


RHODE 


BRED  FROM  A  LINE  OF  CHAMPIONS 

Warren  Reds  are  famous  throughout  the  poultry 
world  for  top  laying  performance.  These  birds 
have  champion  qualities  bred  into  them  right  from 
the  start.  There  is  only  one  strain  ....  only  one 
grade  of  Warren  Reds.  When  you  buy  Warren's 
chicks,  you  can  be  sure  of  early  maturity,  high 
production  and  large  egg  size.  8 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed 

Slgh  A?,en„  A11  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S  _ 

also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds 

PENNSYLVANIA :  High  R.'  I  R  Pen. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER 

FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LeIs? 

r^n^enrhSdS’  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 

Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven _ 

have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 

th!i  s‘lme  b,00<!  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 

STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Matl. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


HUBBARD'S 
HEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12*  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE^ 

‘futlor  SPIZZERINKTUM 


JOFTEN  IMITATED  .  .  .  NEVER 
EQUALED!  •  Christie’s  N.  H.- 
U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
’SPIZZERI  N  KTU  M  New  Hamp- 
shlres  have  been  bred  to  grow  rapidly 
on  less  feed.  The  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  are  plump,  full-bodied,  with  a 
light  under-coloring  demanded  by  to¬ 
day’s  markets.  The  pullets  become  early  producers 
of  uniform  eggs.  Order  Now! 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PERFORMANCE 
builds  REPUTATION 


Ask  your  Hatcheryman  about 

NICHOLS 

/  ,  of  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

Colorful  FREE  Catalog 

tells  why.  Write  New  Hamp.hire.  IhaJ  SELL  I 

BOX  30  •  NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM  -  KINGSTON.  N.H. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  Hay  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pulleta  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
Comish-Reds.  All  breeders  supervised:  tested  for 
pullorum.  Write  for  Cir.  &  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $50.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2c  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8.  PENNA. 


Zeeland  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  are  money 
makers.  6%  pounds  in  9  weeks.  Extra  fine  quality, 
hatched  from  select  breeders.  AAA  Mating — 25-J8.95; 
50  for  $14.95;  100  for  $27.95.  Order  direct  from  this' 
ad.  FREE  duck  raisers  guide.  Write— 

DEWITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30  OO 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22.  PENNSYLVANIA 

SHIP  L^e  Poultry.  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
**  „  York  s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC 
Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N  Y 
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SUMMER  WORMING  Protects  Profits 


remove 

tapeworms* 
large  roundworms 
cecal  worms 


R.  Tetragona 

from  chickens  wilh  R.  Cesticillus 

R.  Ech'inobothnda 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Cloro-Caps 


Easy  To  Use 
Individual  Treatment 


4- 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4- 


Don’t  let  worms  lower  your  poultry 
profits.  It's  hard  to  tell,  by  appearance, 
when  birds  need  worming.  So,  do 
as  thousands  do,  worm  with  Cloro-Caps 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  first  wormer  that  gets  tapeworms. 
Test-proved.  Used  on  thousands 
of  birds.  Buy  at  hatchery,  drug  or 
feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  youjteed  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


+  +  + 


Drl 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


mmmmm 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  vt. 


BLACK  GIANTS 


Get  HEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100 C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-$8.00.  Also 
S-week  old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  i  n  k  s.  White  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Everything  for  chickens,  turkeys. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVOR IZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3.00-100;  $26.00-1000.  Implanter  $1.75 

postpaid.  SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


_  OUR  PRIZE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS  - 

7  week  old  fully  feathered,  non-sexed  12-SI 8.00 ;  25- 
$35  00;  50-$60.00.  Order  NOW  for  immediate  delivery. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leg.  Pits.,  N.  Hamps.,  W.  Rox,  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  6,  PA. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


;G  U  I  N  E  A  S  H 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  egg3  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Beady  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 


STARTED  GOSLINGS,  Junior  Breeders.  Immediate 
delivery.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCKS 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Inc. 


3«  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


MfHH14t0CK 


BABY  $1  ff  nrt  Per 
CHICKS  XO.VU  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

|  Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


II 

II 


JOSEPH 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth.  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 
WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAH 

U  S  O  N  S  ,  Inc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


ARSH  ALLSuIr 

ONEY-  MAKERS*™0’ 

clean 

'Selected  StteU+U  ,  fyaim  P>iove*tr 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

Late  Season  Low  Prices  Now 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5  » 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Elmer  H.  Went 


PAAA  Wene't  Ece  bine  Chicks  Arc 

tube  to  give  you  top  production. 
About  our  White  Leghorn  pullets  or  ch 


MEAT 


IT  Our  Meat  Breeders  ere  selected 

\  I  for  fast  growth,  quick  feathering, 
v  skin  and  full  breasts. 


\L  PURP0ST  combination  get  I 

e  three-way  producers  of  quality 
..r*  masters  and  large  brown  egga. 


BR0UBRSZZ 

Write  for  facte  on  Wene’a 
money-making  broiler  atrama. 

R.  0.  P.  Sirtd  Pullets  from 
Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Matings. 
U.  5.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Send  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Folder 
and  Price  List  •  Write  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

J  BOX  06  VINELAND,  N.  1. 


CHICKS 


OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Bed- 
Bock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.li.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt  TTealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Eeally 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  Prises  Per  1 00 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

red* Rotks',l.*!'.*!TV. .  f!*?.  ,?ff!  $1  0.90  $13.90  $11.50 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp-  ii  nfl  1A  OO  1 0 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross....  1  1  l«*.VU  I  x.JU 

Big  Type.  Leo  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.90  24.50  4.50 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh..  Black  in  oft  f) O  A  OO 

&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites..  *  X.VU  ZO.UU  O.KJVJ 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $30.00-100  _ 

TURKEY  POULTS . $75.00-100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


$£*95  Per  100 

~  LEFT  OVERS. 

ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.50 


Per  100 


Publisher’s  Desk 


In  our  May  20th  issue  we  gave  the 
experiences  of  four  of  our  readers, 
who  had  not  received  stock  ordered 
one  and  two  years  earlier  from  the 
Westbury  Rose  Company.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  copies  of  letters  sent  on 
June  17  by  the  Westbury  Company 
to  two  of  the  complainants,  who  now 
have  received  their  stock.  Another 
received  a  refund  on  a  1948  order 
which  could  not  be  filled.  Mr.  Van 
den  Hoorn  states  that  one,  whose 
complaint  we  printed,  had  received 
his  stock  before  the  item  was  pub¬ 
lished.  We  regret  this,  but  our 
publication  goes  to  press  11  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  issue,  and  if  we  had 
been  advised  of  the  settlement,  we 
would  not  have  made  that  particular 
reference,  but  gladly  give  credit  for 
the  adjustment.  We  do  so  now.  Mr. 
Van  den  Hoorn  explains  that  it  is 
his  policy  to  carry  over  any  part  of 
the  order  he  cannot  fill,  which  may 
be  satisfactory  if  customers  under¬ 
stand  it  and  too  long  a  time  does 
not  intervene. 


Late  in  January  (1949)  I  took 
down  in  shorthand  an  announcement 
on  the  radio  which  offered,  “a  port¬ 
able  electric  sewing  machine,  which 
will  do  the  work  any  sewing  machine 
will  do,”  to  be  delivered  to  one’s 
house  C.  O.  D.  $6.98,  plus  charges. 
One  could  use  the  machine  for  10 
days.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it  and 
the  money  would  be  refunded.  I  sent 
for  it  to  “Sewing  Bargain,”  care  of 
the  radio  station.  The  parcel  came 
and  I  paid  $7.67.  I  opened  the  pack¬ 
age  and  found  the  machine  was  made 
of  tin,  painted  black.  It  weighed  two 
and  a  half  pounds.  There  was  no 
bobbin.  There  was  a  little  wheel 
with  a  handle  similar  to  an  egg 
beater  handle.  If  it  “sewed,”  it  would 
be  only  a  chain  stitch.  One  could  not 
make  a  dress  on  it  as  advertised. 
This  was  the  supposedly  “portable 
electric  sewing  machine.”  It  came 
from  Save-by-Mail,  Inc.  I  recevied  it 
February  7,  1949,  and  returned  it  by 
insured  parcel  post  the  same  after¬ 
noon,  writing  them  a  registered 
letter,  asking  for  refund.  I  had  no 
reply  and  wrote  them  again  February 
21;  still  no  reply.  I  then  wrote  the 
radio  station  on  March  2.  Ten  days 
later  received  an  envelope  from 
“Haircare,  Inc.”  in  which  was  a 
check  for  $6.98.  Not  a  word,  simply 
the  check.  I  cashed  the  check  but  am 
out  $1.28.  The  experience  leads  me  to 
urge  others  to  report  such  matters, 
for  the  radio  station  can  get  involved 
with  unsatisfactory  concerns  the 
same  as  others  do.  Your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  my  experience. 

Connecticut  A.  p.  w. 

It  is  well  to  report  and  follow  up 
any  misleading  experiences  of  this 
kind.  It  may  correct  the  procedure  by 
some  unscrupulous  advertiser. 


About  two  years  ago  a  salesman 
from  the  Shelart  Studio,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  came  to  the  door  and  sold  me 
the  idea  of  having  the  baby’s  picture 
taken  at  home.  He  stressed  how  good 
they  were,  but  when  they  came  they 
were  terrible  and  nothing  like  the 
samples.  I  wrote  them,  even  sending 
a  registered  letter,  but  they  ignored 
it.  The  baby’s  eyes  are  blue,  but  they 
made  them  brown,  and  instead  of 
full  body,  only  used  the  head.  It  cost 
me  $24.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  do  anything  about  it. 

Massachusetts  mrs.  j. 

We  had  no  response  to  any  of  our 
letters  or  telephone  calls,  though  the 
company  is  still  listed  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  book.  We  have  reported  the 
experiences  to  the  authorities,  but  as 
these  itinerant  salesmen  are  active 
during  the  Summer,  the  reference  is 
timely. 


The  enclosed  clipping  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
Editor.  c.  w.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

The  clipping  our  reader  sends  re¬ 
ports  the  arrest  of  H.  E.  White,  Jr.  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on  a  charge 
of  fraudulent  misrepresentation.  He 
is  accused  of  having  collected 
money  for  the  preservation  of  baby 
shoes  in  bronze  and  did  not  return 
either  shoes  or  money.  The  police  of 
Hagerstown  requested  anyone  who 
had  been  the  victim  of  this  particular 
“baby  shoe  racket”  to  report  the  case 
as  soon  as  possible. 


A  year  ago  last  April,  Canterbury 
Gardens,  Seattle,  Washington,  had  an 
advertisement  in  a  local  paper  for 
rare  iris.  I  sent  $2.00.  Later  they  had 
an  offer  for  tulips,  40  bulbs  for  one 
dollar.  I  sent  for  these  also.  I  have 
not  received  either  the  iris  or  tulips. 
A  radio  station  had  advertised  for 
them  and  later  wrote  asking  if  I 
wanted  the  bulbs.  I  replied  that  I 
wished  either  the  plants  or  my 
money  back.  Up  to  now,  June  13,  I 
have  not  heard  from  them.  I  will  be 
grateful  if  you  can  get  some  response. 

New  York  m.  j.  k. 

We  had  a  number  of  complaints 
similar  to  the  above.  One  party  ad¬ 
vised  she  had  received  a  $2.00  re¬ 
fund.  Others  received  no  reply  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  reported  that  the 
company  was  in  bankruptcy.  The 
Post  Office  Department  thoroughly 
investigated  the  Canterbury  Gardens, 
Glad  Gardens,  Tulip  Man,  Edwin  A. 
Kraft  et  al,  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
while  they  found  evidence  of  poor 
business  judgment  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  intent  to  defraud. 
These  companies  are  no  longer  in 
operation.  An  attorney  is  in  charge  of 
liquidation  of  claims  against  Mr. 
Kraft  and  his  assorted  promotions. 
Remittances  have  been  returned  to 
some  and  assurances  have  been  given 
to  the  U.  S.  Attorney  and  the  Post 
Office  Inspector  that  all  complaints 
will  be  adjusted.  Merchandise  will 
be  sent  if  desired,  or  refund  checks. 
Indulgence  is  asked  for  a  few  weeks. 
Any  inquiry  regarding  a  complaint 
should  be  sent  to  Burton  J.  Wheelon, 
Esq.,  Second  and  Madison  Streets, 
Seattle  4,  Washington. 


I  had  a  policy  with  the  Old 
American  Insurance  Company.  I  in¬ 
jured  my  knee  and  notified  them 
within  the  20  days  required.  I  asked 
for  papers  on  which  to  make  my  re¬ 
port,  but  have  not  had  any  reply.  I 
am  not  able  to  get  around  yet.  Can 
you  help  me?  a.  m.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

The  insurance  company  explains 
that  A.  M.  M.  carried  a  limited  acci¬ 
dent  policy,  which  did  not  cover  the 
accident  which  caused  his  injury. 
They  also  explained  that  the  limited 
accident  policy  which  he  carried  is 
one  issued  to  persons  of  the  older  age 
group  for  a  small  premium  in  an 
effort  to  be  of  some  help  to  them. 
They  claim  the  policy  is  a  valuable 
one,  as  it  covers  numerous  common 
accidents  occurring  to  persons  lead¬ 
ing  an  ordinary  life,  and  a  better 
policy  could  not  be  issued  for  so 
small  a  sum.  This  particular  accident 
from  which  our  reader  suffered  was 
not  a  covered  one,  and  they  would  not 
pay  it.  We  have  very  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  limited  policies.  The 
accidents  must  happen  exactly  as 
specified  in  the  policy  or  no  payment 
is  made.  In  a  straight  accident  policy 
there  are  allowances  for  illnesses 
and  accidents  without  the  specifi¬ 
cation  that  they  must  occur  in  some 
stipulated  manner.  Read  any  policy 
over,  so  that  you  know  exactly  what 
it  covers,  and  govern  yourself  Ac¬ 
cordingly. 


Robert  West,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was 
in  the  song  writing  business  for  over 
three  years.  Last  December  he  went 
out  of  business  suddenly  and  has  in 
his  possession  copyrights  for  two  of 
my  songs  and  photostatic  copies  of 
same.  He  also  had  a  poem  book  of 
mine.  Letters  to  him  are  being  re¬ 
turned  to  me  marked  “Out  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  get 
my  material  from  him?  If  you  can 
help,  or  advise  me  what  to  do,  I  will 
appreciate  it.  mrs.  r.  f. 

New  York 

So  far  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
in  touch  with  Robert  West.  He  has 
discontinued  and  abandoned  his 
enterprise.  The  authorities  consulted 
state  that  he  is  very  reluctant  to  give 
them  any  information  relative  to  our 
reader’s  complaint.  An  attorney 
might  have  a  better  result.  We  feel, 
however,  that  the  authorities  in 
Elmira  should  take  some  action  if 
he  is  retaining  his  residence  there 
and  keeping  the  property  of  people 
who  have  paid  him  their  good  money 
for  a  service  which  he  has  not  per¬ 
formed.  The  experience,  however, 
leads  us  to  repeat  our  caution  to  deal 
with  music  publishers  only  and  not 
with  the  concerns  that  demand 
initial  payments. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

“Peace”  is  the  word  that  comes  to 
mind  this  warm,  seasonal  July  even¬ 
ing.  A  west  breeze  turns  the  leaves 
wrong  side  out,  said  to  be  the  sign 
of  a  storm,  and  thunderheads  are  pil¬ 
ing  up  in  the  southern  sky.  Lake  flies 
resemble  animated  musical  notes  in 
silhouette  against  the  broad  sweep  of 
Cayuga’s  waters.  The  cliff  swallows 
dip  and  glide  and  snap  up  the  flies, 
and  we  know  we  could  choose  from 
Strauss’  compositions  the  music  that 
would  exactly  suit  the  tempo  of  then- 
flight  as  flocks  of  them  seem  to  be  in 
constant  waltz  movement. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  usual 
summertime  noise  all  around  us  of 
cruisers,  outboard  motors,  speed 
boats  and  seasleds,  not  to  mention  an 
occasional  seaplane  on  summer 
evenings  like  this.  Row  boats  are 
stared  at  these  days,  and  even  our 
old  canoe  seems  a  little  out  of  place. 
But  isn’t  it  a  grand  old  country  after 
all,  where  everyone  can  pursue  the 
pleasure  that  suits  each  individual 
best,  without  comment  or  hindrance? 

A  friend  was  just  recalling  some 
of  the  large  passenger  boats  on 
Cayuga  Lake  in  years  gone  by.  One 
of  these  excursion  vessels,  the 
“Frontenac,”  made  history  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  when  it  completely 
burned  in  late  July  1907  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake.  It  was  said 
that  a  high  wind  interfered  with  any 
effective  battling  of  the  flames,  of 
beaching  the  craft  or  of  lowering  the 
lifeboats,  thus  making  it  necessary 
for  the  captain  to  order  the  passen¬ 
gers  overboard.  Sixty-two  of  them 
reached  shore  and  eight  lost  their 
lives  in  the  waves.  After  that  there 
were  other,  smaller  passenger  boats 
for  several  years  until  finally  so 
many  automobiles  and  individually 
owned  power  boats  made  the  trade 
an  unprofitable  one. 

The  redbird,  the  bluebird  and  the 
blackbird  are  all  enjoying  this 
summer  evening,  too.  J  oily  and 
Holly,  the  cardinals,  have  delighted 
us  this  year  by  staying  right  in  our 
yard  all  Summer  while  Redwing,  the 
blackbird,  has  his  home  just  over  the 
fence  in  a  neighbor’s  big  pasture  and 
we  have  derived  much  pleasure  from 
having  this  clean,  quiet  bird  become 
so  tame  that  he  eats  just  beyond  the 
kitchen  window  sills  in  a  box  on  a 
post,  having  been  coaxed  there  little 
by  little  by  small  piles  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  he  likes  so  well.  Many 
a  morning  we  have  jumped  and 
nearly  dropped  a  dish  when  he  had 
whistled  so  loudly  there,  and  we 
have  come  to  know  he  has  many 
notes  to  his  song  we  didn’t  know  be- 
fore  and  also  odd  characteristics. 
After  all  first  hand  observation  in 
nature  is  the  best  encyclopedia  in 
the  world. 

Surely  this  must  be  the  month  of 
the  fairies’  carnival,  else  why  would 
the  firefly  swing  his  tiny  lantern 
o’er  the  fields  every  evening  m 
july?  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Bicycles  on  the  Farm 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
August  31,  1895 

The  most  remarkable  thing  we 
notice  this  year  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  bicycle  on  the  farm. 
There  are  a  number  of  farms  that  we 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  at  least  once 
a  year  to  see  what  progress  is  made 
as  the  seasons  roll  around.  On  these 
places  we  find  dozens  of  people  riding 
the  wheel  who  never  dreamed  of 
doing  it  three  years  ago.  On  larger 
farms  the  bicycle  is  getting  to  be  a 
positive  necessity  and  saves  the  use 
of  two  or  more  driving  horses.  This 
bicycle  business  is  going  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  bringing  people  back 
to  the  country  —  there’s  no  doubt 
about  that.  


MOTHER  BUSHEL  OH  GOOSEBERRIES* 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  lesa  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B,  Q.  Weame,  Sr.  Director,  Waaaaic  State 
School,  Waasaic,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEWOHKER,  experienced,  references;  also  re¬ 
lieve  cook;  $135  monthly  start.  Good  home.  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Winsted,  Conn. 

WORKING  herdsman  for  modern  dairy  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  machine  milking,  care  and  feeding 
of  purebred  Guernseys.  State  age,  family,  experience, 
salary  and  references.  Philghent  Farms,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Single  thoroughly  experienced  tractor 

farmer  for  grain  farm.  Only  those  interested  in 
hard  work  need  apply.  Wages  with  ability.  W. 
Roland,  Ringoes,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditons  to 
the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North  Road, 
Chester,  N.  J. _ __ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  care  for  some  poultry,  lawns 
and  other  farm  ehores.  Woman  help  out  in  home. 
Separate  modem  quarters  with  all  improvements.  Write 
stating  experience,  references,  availability.  Property 
located  near  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Morris  A.  Bonoff, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Good  cook.  Family  three  adults,  one 
child  five  years.  Care  of  first  floor.  Comfortable 
room,  bath,  -  good  wages.  Westover  Hills,  Montour 
Falls,  N.  Y,  , 

FARMER  for  small  one  man  Aberdeen^Angus  farm, 
near  Poughkeepsie.  Must  know  machinery.  Wages 
$170.  Plus  good  house.  BOX  3812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  or  woman;  one  who  wants  a  good 

home.  Wages  open.  Small  family.  J.  A.  Heikel, 
East  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  no  cooking.  Preferably  with  son 
who  will  work  on  lawn  and  odd  jobs;  3-room  cottage; 
two  miles  from  village.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson,  Washing- 
tonville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4611. _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  likes  children,  animals.  Working 
mother,  consider  child.  BOX  3813,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeper  on  farm.  BOX 

3814,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WORKING  manager  on  farm  estate;  married;  live 

stock,  garden,  flowers.  Dreamwold  Farm,  Carmel, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  5-3438. _ _ 

CAPABLE  young  woman  to  help  with  children  and 

cooking.  Country  estate,  central  New  York.  Refer- 
ences,  BOX  3816,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COOK-Houseworker,  man  or  woman  in  exchange  for 
excellent  home,  lovely  private  large  quarters,  care 
and  small  wage  with  small  congenial  family  in 
county  home.  Permanent  all  year.  BOX  455,  Locust 
Valley,  L.  I. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  foreman,  35  or  40  for  purebred 

Guernseys,  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle.  Completely 
mechanized  grass  land  farm;  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Must  be  expert  hand  milker  and  completely  honest 
and  sober.  Recent  working  references  required.  BOX 
3817,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  for  professor,  wife;  pleasant  modern 

farm  home,  Albany  district.  $70.  Write  fully. 
Rural  Box  136,  Ravena,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  for  general  housework  and  plain 

cooking  for  elderly  couple  on  small  farm.  E. 
Schmidt,  Carter  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn, _ 

COUPLE;  Middleaged,  no  children,  man  work  on 

poultry  farm;  wife  assist  housework  and  egg  pack¬ 
ing.  Three  room  house  and  salary.  State  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  particulars,  wages  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  253, 
Millville,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  for  year  around 

job  to  operate  tractors  and  milking  machines,  $150 
month;  modem  five  room  apartment.  Walter  Behrman, 
Newton,  N.  J. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  farmer  on  commercial  poultry 
farm.  Steady  job  for  sober,  responsible  worker. 
Good  board.  Give  age,  farm  experience,  references, 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville, 
Conn. _ _ _ 

SINGLE  Man  wanted,  handy,  on  Now  Jersey  poultry 
farm.  Good  wages.  Write  BOX  383d,  Rural  New- 
Yorke.r _ _ 

COUPLE  without  children  oecupy  separate  quarters  in 
owner's  house,  large  modem  dairy  farm;  wife  as 
housekeeper,  husband  work  with  registered  dairy  herd. 
Must  be  experienced  and  reliable.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Permanent  work,  good  pay,  with  room  and 
board.  Send  full  particulars  to  Meadow  Farm, 

Gainesville,  Virginia. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general 'farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 
FARM  manager  available.  Educated,  extensive  ex¬ 

perience,  large  scale  farming.  BOX  3734,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

BOY  10,  good,  willing  worker,  wants  work  dairy 
farm.  Bob  Crozier,  75  Insley  Ave.,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  man,  19,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm. 
F.  Kynast,  Box  7,  Eastview,  N.  Y. _ 

SOBER  man  in  thirties  wants  good  board  with  quiet 

couple  for  help  on  poultry  farm  and  in  household. 
BOX  3811,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  desires  work.  Ella  Dove,  General 
Delivery,  Elmwood,  R.  I. _ 

MARRIED  man  desires  a  permanent  connection  in 
a  modern  dairy  bam.  Lifetime  experience.  No 
liquor  or  tobacco.  State  wages,  living  conditions, 
school  facilities.  Good  references  as  to  ability  and 
integrity.  We  are  an  adult  family.  BOX  3804,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ 

FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 
smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3805,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

BEEF-Hogs  position  wanted,  single,  27,  experienced. 
Agricultural  School,  Graham  Breeding.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  3815,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  70,  Christian,  executive  type,  sober,  desires 
room,  board  In  quiet  private  home  of  adqjts  on 
salt  water  prof  erred ;  handy  around.  BOX  3818,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKKEEPER,  good  cook,  Catholic  rectory  country 
only;  experienced  rectory  worker.  Any  number 
priests.  Best  references.  BOX  3819,  Rural  Now-Yorker. 

MATURE  woman,  unencumbered,  desires  position  as 
companion,  executive  secretary  to  lady.  Excellent 
references.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  public  relations. 
BOX  3820,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EIGHT  years  experience  Womens’  Land  Army, 

England.  Flower  nursery  preferred  or  consider  any 
garden  or  land  work,  -poultry,  kennels,  etc.  Hard 
worker,  adaptable,  willing  to  learn.  BOX  3821, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

CARETAKER  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Experienced 

farmer,  gardener.  Reliable,  honest,  married  man 
with  children.  BOX  3822,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

HERDSMAN :  Married,  four  children.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  With  top  registered  herds..  John  Clark,  178 
Weed  Hill  Ave.,  Springdale,  Own. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FLORIDA:  Turkey  business,  900  poults,  equipment 
included.  $6000  cash.  Essential  occupation  If  war 
ocours.  $6000  hatching  eggs  sold  single  month.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Aged  retiring  owner  willing 
superviso  gratis.  Year’s  option  purchase  entire  8- 
acre  ranch,  easy  terms,  $20,000  additional.  Includes 
tropical  garden,  charming  furnished  colonial  duplex  on 
lake.  Fishing,  boating,  riding.  Paying  investment  or 
retiring  gentleman’s  hobby.  Photos.  BOX  3829,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _______ 

SMALL  country  home,  5  rooms,  electricity,  telephone, 
1  stall  garage,  2  wells.  One  acre,  1%  miles  town  on 
school  bus  route.  A-l  condition  immediate  possession. 
Peter  De  Piazza,  R.F.D.  1,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4951.  _ _____ _ 

WANTED:  Lake  Cham*iin  or  eastern  Pennsylvania, 

farm  with  tourist  cAins;  house  approximate  8 
rooms,  furnace,  electricity,  running  water,  fireplace; 
fenced,  watered  pasture;  good  soil,  outbuildings;  small 
orchard;  woodlot;  occupancy  early  1951.  It,  Nixon, 
Packanack  Lake,  New  Jersey. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


ORANGE  COUNTY:  Poultry  enterprise;  excellent 
market;  main  highway,  1001  acres,  %  mile  road 
frontage;  14  poultry  buildings,  5,000  layer  accommoda¬ 
tion,  dairy  barn.  Beautiful,  air-conditioned  12-room 
residence.  Private  lake,  10  acre  bearing  fruit  orchard, 
highway  market.  Sacrificing  at  $27,500.  Fred  School- 
kopf,  Otlgville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Middletown  92-3591, 
FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  small  acreage.  Inquire  Sol  Stewart,  MU- 
ford,  Pa.  Phone  Dlngman’a  Ferry  8282, _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware.  _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.  or  Phone  Stroudsburg  3491-J-l  or  3491-J-4. 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Heal 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. _ 

709  ACRES  on  blacktop  highway,  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment;  five  houses,  two  barns,  farm  and  tools  $75,000. 
Would  make  wonderful  beef  ranch.  Location  central 
New  York.  BOX  3617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 

village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  Yofk  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to 
interview  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  farm  for  summer  home.  Ruby 

Chamberlain,  Bristol,  Vermont.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  farm  on  macadam  highway  near 

Routes  20-7.  Herd  and  equipment,  two  houses, 
artesian  well  and  garage.  BOX  3801,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery,  general  merchandise  store;  living 

quarters  attached;  tourist  log  cabins;  busy  Adiron¬ 
dack  highway;  $16,000;  half  cash.  P.  O.  BOX  282, 
North  Creek,  N.  Y.  _ 

VERMONT  farm:  37  acres,  30  tillage,  7-room  modern 

insulated  house.  Interior  remodeled  and  redecorated. 
Cabinet  kitchen,  bath  and  half,  furnace.  Inclosed  porch. 
24x48  barn.  Excellent  water  supply.  One  mile  from 
hard  surface  highway  on  good  all  weather  road. 
Price  $6,500.  BOX  3803,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  152  acres.  $4,000;  location  also  good  for 

summer  home  or  camp.  H.  G.  Zimmer,  Candor, 
New  York. _ # _ 

WE  have  14-room  colonial  house,  improvements,  fire¬ 

place,  furnace,  bath,  modern  kitchen,  2-family,  nice 
setting,  one  mile  Parkway.  107  acres.  Asking  $13,000. 
George  A.  Bowman.  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ 

800  ACRE  farm,  in  northern  Pennsylvania  near  New 

York  line,  largest  dairy  farm  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board;  five  hours  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
markets;  all  modern  equipment,  top  notch  condition, 
with  450  head  Guernseys  and  Holsteins  carefully  bred, 
yielding  3,000  quarts  of  milk  daily.  Farm  scientifically 
operated  and  a  money  maker.  Send  for  brochure. 
Floyd  H,  Iobst,  Emmaus,  Pa. 

CORAM,  L.  I. :  Two  acres  cleared  and  plowed  land, 

3-road  frontage,  houses  and  facilities  for  chickens, 
also  suitable  for  small  nursery,  approximately  40  fruit 
trees,  beautiful  ranch  style  home,  log  siding,  four 
large  rooms,  bath,  enclosed  porch,  full  cellar,  14x20 
living  room,  granite  fireplace,  adzed  beam  eeiling. 
Landscaped,  flowering  shrubs,  outdoor  barbecue  and 
picnic  area.  Everything  A-l  condition.  Asking  $10,000. 
Owner,  Megan- Swezey  Lane  near  Route  25. 
Selden  3626. _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  suitable  for  poultry.  Good  location 

within  60  miles  of  City.  Schwab,  245  E.  93rd  St., 
New  Y  ork  City. _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Maine  dairy  farm,  200  acres,  main 

highway  in  sportsman's  country.  22  stanchions,  18 
cattle,  10-room  house,  farm  equipment  and  furniture, 
$15,500,  Louise  Steeve3,  Lincoln,  Maine. _ 

WANT  to  buy  small  acreage,  any  condition.  North 

Mi.  Penna.  region.  BOX  3806,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  for  sale  In  the  “Promised  Land."  Permanent 

year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  le*  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallon,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fgll  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  In  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  .contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  In  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts."  Phone  48.  P.  O,  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

POULTRY  farm  16  acres,  30  miles  Boston.  On  bus 

route.  Seven  room  home,  double  garage,  laying 
house  2,800  birds.  Brooder  houses.  Excellent  going 
business.  I  am  selling  because  of  ill  health.  Price 
$15,000.  For  further  particulars  write  BOX  3807, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent,  dairy  farm  in  Catskills  near 
Walton,  N.  Y.  BOX  3808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  Southern  Maine  farms,  homes,  summer 

cottages,  over  night  cabins,  cabin  sites,  business 
opportunities.  Inquire  Ralph  A.  Dodge,  Real  Estate 
Broker,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Kennebunk,  Maine. _ 

PROPERTY  for  sale  or  exchange  for  smaller  place. 

Road  from  Warwick,  N.  Y.  to  Upper  Greenwood 
Lake.  N.  J.  Mrs.  Lester  Dunn,  R.  D.  1,  Box  FF, 
Warwick,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  direct  from  owner  on  good  road, 
house  and  barn  in  good  condition.  State  full  de- 
tails.  BOX  3809,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Worthwhile  small  house,  reasonable, 
convenient  stores,  transportation;  any  location 
Massachusetts  to  Ohio  inclusive.  BOX  3810,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WOODLAND:  170  foot  frontage  on  paved  road,  440 
foot  depth,  full  price  $350.  Easy  terms  to  suit.  Also 
larger  tracts.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small,  old  stone  house,  six  rooms,  five 
fireplaces,  two  acres,  high  elevation,  1 16  miles 

village,  14  miles  from  Oneonta.  Spring  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  no  other  improvements.  New  York  City  bus 

service.  Price  $3,300.  Any  amount  down.  Balance  on 
your  terms  to  responsible  party.  Write  BOX  1, 

Meridale,  N.  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  Store:  Grocery,  meat,  walk-in  cooler  and 
genera!  merchandise;  2-story  building,  store  and 
flat  with  bath  and  furnace;  5-car  garage;  two  acres 
land;  $40,000  gross  business.  $24,000.  Wheeler  Realty 
Service.  726  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

153  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment.  Productive  dairy 
farm  on  concrete  highway,  commuting  distance 
Syracuse.  Includes  34  head  cattle,  team,  tractor,  all 

tools  and  equipment.  Nice  10-room,  bath  home  with 
utilities;  shaded  lawn,  cemented  barn  38x64,  37 

stanchions.  Silo,  poultry  house,  garage,  other  build¬ 

ings  153  acres.  80  tillable,  sugar  grove  with  evapo¬ 
rator  house  and  equipment,  fruit  orchard.  Stock  and 
equipment  alone  worth  $8,000;  ’49  income  $9,000. 

Full  price  $17,000;  terms.  No.  C-5563,  West's, 
W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20  east 
of  Madison. _ 

INCOME  $26,000.  First  class  dairy-fruit  farm  near 

Silver  Lake.  Attractive  home,  12  rooms,  bath,  all 
improvements.  Three  porches,  nice  shaded  lawn. 
Cemented  barn  40x120.  32  stanchions,  water  cups. 

Two  silos,  double  garage,  milk  house.  165  acres,  65 
tillable.  3,000  fruit  trees.  Bargain.  Buildings  alone 
worth  over  $30,000.  '49  income  $26,000.  Prices  down  to 
$21,000.  No.  C-8432,  West’s  J.  Kelso,  So.  Lake  St., 
Rt,  19,  Pavilion,  N,  Y. _ 

314  ACRES,  stock,  equipment.  Beautiful  dairy  farm 
near  Cuba.  Includes  74  head  cattle,  team,  tractor,  all 
tools  and  equipment.  Attractive  residence,  seven 

rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  also  nice  5-room 
tenant  house.  Cemented  barn  45x120,  two  silos, 
garago,  poultry  and  brooder  houses.  314  acres,  170 
tillable  loam,  quantity  valuable  timber.  Fruit  orchard, 
sugar  grove.  Real  value,  buildings  Insured  for  $28,000. 
Stock  and  equipment  worth  $14,500.  '49  dairy  income 
$15,000.  Full  price  $35,000;  terms.  No.  A-8309, 
West's,  O.  O.  Kingan,  33  Maple  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
1950  catalog  free. _ 

BUSINESS  location  and  bungalow.  Route  9-W,  120 
miles  New  York  City.  Two  acres  land;  ideal  spot. 
Owner.  Ed.  Withjack,  Highway  9-W.  West  Athens, 
New  York. _ 

MOTEL,  six  modern  cabins,  five  acres,  hot  and  cold 
water,  showers,  immediate  possession ;  sacrifice 
$12,500.  Ritz  Court,  Black  Horse  Pike,  Cecil,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513, _ 

FARMS  for  sale  In  New  Jersey:  45  miles  New  York 

City  (Highway  1).  Ideal  for  breeding  and  boarding 
horses,  70  acres,  23  box  stalls,  pasture  (fields)  wood¬ 
land,  5-room  modern  bungalow.  Mar  key's  Thoroughbred 
Farm,  R.  D.  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  3. 

FARMS  and  business  places.  Located  in  Otsego, 
Schoharie  and  Delaware  Counties,  thriving  and 
beautiful  section  of  New  York  State.  Write,  advise 
what  you  are  interested  in,  or  come  up.  "Pick  a 
place  of  your  own  choice.”  Will  gladly  show  you 
these  places.  Real  bargains.  "Toni"  Bagnardi  Realty, 
Oneonta,  Phone  2989,  New  York.  N.  Y.  State  Licensed 
Real  Estate  Broker, _ 

35  ACRE  farm,  7-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  tele¬ 

phone,  garage,  barn  30x40,  poultry  house,  school  bus 
at  door;  price  $3,100;  cash  $800,  balance  mortgage. 
Write  Bauer  Realtor,  F  colville,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Earlville  84-Y-4, _ _ _ 

DAIRY  farm,  130  acres,  about  level;  house,  bath, 

furnace;  40  cow  barn.  Good  line  of  machinery, 
tractor.  30  good  cows.  $20,000;  part  cash.  List  free. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Cattle  ranch,  400  acres,  Chenango  County! 

New  York  State;  two  houses,  extra  large  barn; 
about  one  mile  macadam  highway.  Price  $6,000,  part 
cash,  balance  10-year  mortgage.  Write  Craine  & 
Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  for  complete 
information. 


County,  N.  Y.,  three  miles  from  Chatham.  110 

acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  All  tillable,  larger 

barns,  60  stanchions,  milk  house,  ample  water,  suit¬ 
able  for  Grade-A  production.  Two  silos,  large  hay 
mows.  Other  barns  for  young  stock,  machinery  and 

cars.  Residence  12  rooms,  all  conveniences,  hard 
wood  floors,  very  modern.  Priced  for  quick  sale 

$27,000.  BOX  3827,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ONE  of  the  highest  producing  farms  on  my  lists. 

445  acres,  almost  level,  crops  include  32  acres  of 
potatoes,  50  acres  wheat,  25  acres  oats,  10  acres  rye. 
good  dairy  of  82  Holsteins;  all  implements  including 
two  tractors,  two  trucks,  two  large  bams,  three  good 
homes,  complete  $78,000.  Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker, 
95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

62  ACRES,  paved  road,  28  miles  to  Buffalo,  good 
house  with  bath,  barn  with  silo,  14  head  of  cattle, 
horses  and  implements.  Complete  $9,000.  Ernest 
LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

20  ACRES  $300.  Adirondacks.  Ideal  for  eamp,  hunt- 
ing.  BOX  3823,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

59  ACRES,  general  farm,  good  barn,  8 -room  house, 
electricity,  water,  bathroom;  $4,500.  John  Polensek. 
Herrick  Center,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Few  acres  with  hut;  cheap  or  abandoned- 

60  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  3824,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Six  room  apartment,  improvements, 
telephone,  mail,  school  bus.  $325  per  year.  Mrs 
G.  M,  Schmidt.  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  ' _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS  “ 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5- lb.  can 
Vermont  SUear*  $3-75-  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 


CHERRIES:  Sweet,  sour,  sprayed,  canning  or  freez 
ing,  tree  ripened.  Drop  postal  with  name,  address 
We  notify  when  ripe.  Cold  Springs  Farm,  Valois 

IN6W  YorK.  * 


HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lb*.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W,  8.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY;  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2%  lbs 

D**d  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud! 

xTionaa. 

honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90 ;  buckwheat  5a  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulas,  New  York. 

D?H,*IOES  honey'  clover  °r  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
*i’35JL“?re^five*pounds  *3-75:  60  Donuds  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. _ P 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.40;  10  pounds  $2  70 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J,  premia. 

HONEY  for  roadside  stands  and  resale.  Ask  for  re^ 
sale  prices.  Wixson's  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5  00  gal  - 
,,e’°v.er.  ho.n6y-  5  *>•  Pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar.' 
f*-7,5  •  bard  sysar  $1  00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 

£5  %  PVT  An  R);'y'“lds-  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
ix.  i.  .No  t.  Q.  D,  please.  * 

.  FOR  your  health's  sake  eat  organically  grown  vege- 
tablea.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers 

Eer?cke  l  ,  °*ga?ic  Farm-  2876  Arthur  Kill 
Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

CREAMED  ngaple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
paid,  insured  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley's, 
Bellows  Falls.  Vermont.  *  s, 

HONEY:  White,  five  pounds  $1.35;  dark,  $1.10  Post- 

Canandaigua  N°nY.  EdW-  H°gan-  210  GibS°n  Bt" 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct,  roast  them  yourself.  Five 

pounds  $2.00;  10  pounds  $3.50;  50  pounds  $15 
Pioropt  shipments.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

NMVe«Ho«eyi:  5‘0Ter'  New  York's  finest.  5  lbs. 

f|-95;„DeJici0US  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
I*2®'  6  5-lb-  $6.45.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $8.45;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $6.45  FOB 
N  d  y7  kt0n  W  PaiI-  Howlandl  Apiaries,  Berkshire" 


GBjfJf>(EifrRUIT  $4.50  bushel  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 

Winter  Park,  Florida.  * 


H  :  v,Li,?ULd  or„  crystallized.  60-pound  can  clover 

$8.50 ,  buckwheat  $6.00.  Two  cans  clover  $16-  buck- 

;£*  y?ork  AU  P'  °-  Wm’  H‘  Wolfortl.  Schoharie. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y~ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  ‘cases 
kept  confidential. 


SINGLE  young  lady;  practical  nursing  experience- 
will  care  for  elderly  person  or  invalid  at  her 
summer  resort  cottage.  Write  P.  O  Box  214 
Laurence  Harbor,  N.  J. 


WANTED  Boarders.  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

living  Fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Adults  $20- 
couples  $35.  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center  Maine  ’ 


ROOM  and  board  m  up-to-date  pleasant  honmT 

television  and  telephone;  $12.50  weekly.  For  men 
BOX  296,  Hackattstown.  N.  J.  n‘ 


WANTED :  Summer  boarders  on  dairy  farm.  Rates 
reasonable.  Rita  Cleaves,  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


GUEST  home,  lovely  rooms,  reasonable  rates.  Block 
to  beach,  boardwalk,  etc.  1324  Weslev  Ave 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.  1D47-M.  y  A  " 


WANTED:  Permanent  boarders.  Double  room  $70 

SteptontTnhNfUrY.C0UPle-  TelOTision-  «•  Earner. 
^E?8:25PZrTienUhYofker:  elderIy~ 


C1R<w>BQaoQ  Bnard?d\TAn:L  ag0-  Summer,  permanent. 

BOX  3828,  Rural  New  -  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Antique  horsepower  tumble-shaft  thresher. 
_  complete.  Write  Edna  Nicewonger.  Route  8,  EHe,  Pa. 


miscellaneous 


COMPLETE  cider  mill  machinery  for  sale,  press  i« 
hydraulic  with  42  inch  racks.  Charles  C.  Copeland 
Company,  Milton,  Mass. 


CROCHETED  pineapple  pincushions.  $1.00  all  colors 
Vermont  8°tS‘  doiIies’  gifts-  Veva  Ladd-  -Northfield 


PACKAGE  Bees.  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $3.50;  three  pounds  $4.50.  queens  In¬ 
cluded,  extra  queens  $1.00.  Customers  report  up  to 
17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in  1949.  None 
C.O.P.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Old  candle  moulds  for  making  over  48 
„.ca,  Also,  uipusual  wooden  apple  parers 

Kindly  state  price.  BOX  3826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR^Salei  Ward’s  combination  coal  electric  range  • 
Ward  s  automatic  homo  pasteurizer,  Ward's  cream 
separator,  bench  model;  bathtub  with  fixtures.  J. 
Smyth,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y 


saves  money  by  lasting  longer 


60-70  HOURS. . .  THAT'S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS.  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


150  HOURS.. .DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


HELPS  CUT  TRACTOR  COSTS  .  .  . 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 


SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 


OIL — gives  long  service  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueledtractors 

FUEL  —  reduces  power  blow-by 

TIME  —  avoids  breakdown  delays 

REPAIR  BILLS — resists  heat  and  wear 

YOUR  TRACTOR  —  protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-ga!Ion  pails,  15-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

•  •  • 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars . . .  Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


'OURNA^ 


£A/Try  H  o 


JtL 

wmm 
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“We’re  Enjoying  the  Fruits  of  Our  Labors” 


570  tWe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER  _  August  5,  1950 

On  New  York  State’s  Institution  Farms 


EW  YORK  STATE  institution 
farms  are  not  maintained  and 


"Rxt  "R  ^  c* cTi  Tn  o  n  herds  reached  their  highest  production 

jjy  i\o  Deri  o .  i  larsnman  an  average  per  cow  of  11>673  pOUnds  of 


with 
of  milk 


operated  from  a  profit  motive,  color  and  cheer  into  the  institution,  is  readied  and  397  pounds  of  fat.1  All  herds  are  members 
Primarily  they  are  a  part  of  a  f0r  planting  early  cabbage  seed.  Several  plant-  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association, 
system  for  the  management  ings  of  celery,  eggplant,  peppers  and  tomatoes  The  herd  at  Woodbourne  Prison  in  Sullivan 
and  care  of  wards  of  the  State. 


The  farms  furnish  mild  and  healthful  outdoor 
work  for  those  who  can  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  it.  This  mental  and  physical  occu¬ 
pation  has  brought  interest  and  satisfaction  to  vegetables  are  harvested  until  frost  comes 
many  unfortunate  people.  For  others,  especi¬ 
ally  young  people  who  have  led  irregular  and 


follow,  spaced  10  days  apart.  Later,  when  County  was  the  highest  in  the  production  of 
seeds  can  be  planted  in  the  fields,  the  same  both  milk  and  butterfat  with  an  individual 
spacing  practice  is  followed  so  as  to  ensure  a  average  of  15,058  pounds  of  milk  and  511 
continuous  season  from  the  time  the  first  pounds  of  fat.  The  total  milk  production  of  all 

institution  cows  was  just  short  of  30  million 


No  produce  is  sold  from  institution  farms. 
If  hot,  dry  - weather  speeds  up  the  ripening 


pounds. 


irresponsible  lives,  these  farms  offer  a  chance  process  and  produces  a  temporary  glut,  it  is 
to  observe  the  useful  results  of  well  directed  necessary  to  be  equipped  to  handle  it.  Individ- 


POULTRY  AND  PORK 


to  lives  of  usefulness  and  to  positions  of  re¬ 
spect  in  their  communities. 


Institution  farm  poultry  flocks  supply  but  a 
physical  effort.  For  some  of  them  this  has  ual  institutions  have  facilities  for  kitchen  can-  portion  of  the  enormous  amount  of  eggs  that 

brought  about  an  awakening  and  helped  to  ning;  several  modern,  fully  equipped  canneries  are  needed  at  the  institutions.  These  eggs,  pro- 

develop  work  habits  which  in  later  years  led  are  maintained.  These  are  so  located  that  they  duced  by  grain  fed  hens  and  gathered  several 

can  help  out  other  hard  pressed  institutions  times  daily,  are  quickly  cooled  and  promptly 

when  necessary.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  single  delivered  to  the  kitchens.  They  represent  the 

institution  to  put  up  20,000  one-gallon  cans  finest  quality  that  can  be  produced.  The 
of  homegrown  vegetables  during  the  season.  quality  of  the  poultry,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Through  studies  made  each  year  of  the  find-  eggs,  is  controlled.  Two  institution  farm 

ings  of  vegetable  research,  recommended  va-  hatcheries  supply  all  of  the  sexed  baby  chicks 

rieties  and  hybrids  are  sampled  for  yield,  required  on  the  farms.  The  eggs  for  these 

texture  and  taste.  New  methods  of  weed,  hatcheries  come  from  carefully  supervised 

disease  and  pest  control  are  adopted  when  breeding 


Farms  Have  Helpful  Effect 

Institution  farms  in  many  instances  have  the 
important  effect  of  shielding  the  institutions 
and  grounds  from  surrounding  business  or 
residential  properties.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
both  the  institution  and  the  public.  Over  6,000 
acres  of  farm  land  are  used  for 
buildings,  lawns,  drives,  flower 
gardens  and  recreation  purposes. 

The  grounds  around  the  buildings 
are  beautifully  landscaped  and  are 
quiet  and  restful,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  made  cheerful  and 
attractive  by  skilful  use  of  vari¬ 
colored  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  considerable  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  required  to  maintain  these 
extensive  grounds  seem  fully 
justified  in  that  it  dissipates  the 
drab  and  somber  atmosphere 
which  once  prevailed  around  such 
institutions,  and  which  had  such 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  insti¬ 
tution  population  which  must  of 
necessity  remain  there.  It  was 
equally  depressing  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  whose  working 
days  are  spent  in  the  care  and 


flocks  at  Letchworth  Village, 
Syracuse  State  School,  and  St. 
Lawrence  State  Hospital.  The 
breeding  flocks  are  pullorum 
tested  and,  wherever  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable,  the  growing  young  stock 
is  immunized  against  bronchitis 
and  Newcastle  disease.  For  each 
of  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  production 
per  hen  on  institution  farms.  It 
has  now  reached  210  eggs.  More 
than  one-half  million  dozen  eggs 
were  laid  on  these  farms  last  year. 

The  large  scale  pork  production 
on  institution  farms  is  partly  due 
to  the  necessity  for  disposing  of 
waste  from  institution  kitchens. 
This  fresh  kitchen  waste  is  good 
hog  feed,  and  hogs  in  turn  form 


Poultry  forms  an  important  part  of  the  farming  operations  at  the  State  „„  _ 

Farms  in  New  York.  The  well  built  poultry  house,  shown,  is  located  on  the  --  p  s  ve  dis- 

Institution  Farm  at  Ogdensburg  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  posal  system  for  the  garbage. 

_ _  _  _  _  On  the  average  about  10,000 

treatment  of  these  unfortunate  people;  also  to  their  value  becomes  established.  Conservative  pigs  are  now  farrowed  on  institution  farms 
their  visitors.  change  is  always  in  progress  on  these  farms  each  year,  and  are  grown  so  as  to  yield  200 

After  due  allowance  for  spacious  grounds  where  more  than  10,000  tons  of  vegetables  pounds  of  dressed  weight.  The  little  pigs  en- 
and  adequate  recreation  facilities  which  may  were  grown  last  year  in  addition  to  the  90,000  joy  the  advantages  and  comfort  of  electric 
consist  of  picnic  grounds,  ball  diamonds,  bushels  of  potatoes  produced  during  the  same  brooders  until  six  weeks  of  age,  when  they  are 


Good  Dairy  Herds 


tennis  courts  and  golf  courses,  there  is  Jand  period 
still  remaining.  At  this  point  institution  farm¬ 
ing  begins. 

Forty-two  farms,  of  varying  sizes,  are  The  constant  need  for  great  quantities  of  pasture.  They  then  go  to  a  feedlot,  or  finishing 

scattered  in  New  York  State  from  Long  Island  milk  at  the  institutions,  and  the  ability  of  Pen-  Sanitary  surroundings  during  the  pork- 
to  the  Canadian  border.  Climate  conditions  their  farms  to  produce  large  amounts  of  hay 
differ  according  to  elevation  and  proximity  to  and  silage,  result  in  the  keeping  of  extensive 


immunized  against  cholera.  From  this  point, 
until  a  weight  of  125  pounds  or  more  is 
reached,  they  usually  run  on  new  clover 


er’s  life,  coupled  with  plenty  of  food  and  a 
good  grain  supplement,  result  in  large 


large  bodies  of  water.  Soils  range  from  light  dairy  herds.  About  2,500  cows  are  milked  at  quantities  of  choice  homegrown  pork.  Besides 
sandy  loam  in  some  sections  to  heavy  clay  all  times.  Young  stock  for  replacements,  se-  this  pork,  the  poultry  meat,  and  beef  from 
elsewhere.  Each  farm  therefore  has  its  own  lected  from  good  cow  families  and  sired  by  cows  that  have  passed  their  usefulness  as 
individual  problems,  no  two  exactly  alike.  It  proven  bulls,  brings  the  total  number  of  dairy  dairy  animals,  brought  the  total  meat  pro- 
is  the  task  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  animals  to  approximately  4,500  head.  As  cows  duction  for  1949  to  1,331  tons, 
and  Markets  to  have  these  farms  operated  pass  their  usefulness  for  milk,  they  are  Results  being  obtained  on  institution  farms 
along  practical  lines  and  thus  be  of  the  great-  slaughtered  and  the  meat  is  used  at  the  insti-  are  highly  satisfactory  and  all  of  the  men  con- 
---  A’- -  -  tutions.  When  calves  reach  the  age  of  eight  cerned  with  planning,  supervising,  planting 


est  possible  service  to  the  institutions. 

Fresh  Foods  Important 

New  York  State  institutions,  because  of  their  brucellosis, 
large  populations,  use  great  quantities  of 
vegetables,  milk,  meat,  eggs  and 
potatoes.  The  farm  program,  set 
up  and  approved  by  practical  men 
representing  all  departments  in¬ 
volved,  is  aimed  at  producing 
these  foods.  Because  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  are  of  such  importance  in 
the  diet,  it  becomes  the  ambition 
of  every  such  farm  to  furnish  the 
institution  with  a  full  supply  of 
choice  vegetables  during  the 
growing  season,  to  have  additional 
supplies  for  canning,  and  to  fill 
winter  storages  with  root  crops 
and  cabbage.  These  gardens  have 
the  further  use  of  bringing  people 
out  of  doors  at  a  time  when  it  is 
both  pleasant  and  beneficial. 

Institution  gardening  really 
starts  in  February  when  green¬ 
house  space,  which  may  have  been 
growing  flowers  to  bring  a  bit  of 


Last  year  the  New  York  State  institution 


months,  they  are  vaccinated  and  thereafter  are  anc*  harvesting,  take  pride  in  the  achievement, 
tested  regularly  for  tuberculosis  and - - - 

The  Pullet  Flock 

How  about  this  proposition  of  keeping  pullets 
over  another  year?  If  not  all  the 
flock,  about  what  percentage  might 
be  advisable  to  keep  after  culling 
them  close?  a.  l.  k. 

If  pullets  go  through  their  first 
year  without  any  serious  slumps  in 
production  because  of  disease  or 
mismanagement,  one  generally 
can  consider  that  their  most  profit¬ 
able  period  has  passed  and  that 
their  second  year  will  not  be  quite 
so  good.  Perhaps  one-quarter  of 
the  flock  will  be  worth  keeping 
over  for  another  year  but,  by  and 
large,  a  new  pullet  flock  each  year 
pays  better  than  keeping  hens 
over  for  a  second  year.  Sometimes 
mishaps  occur,  however,  which 
interfere  with  the  first  year’s  pro¬ 
duction,  in  which  case  many  of 


Photos  —  nyspix  .  „ 

Choice  vegetables  are  grovm  at  the  New  York  State  Institution  Farms.  This  1  11  as  Wlli  be  *ouncl  do  veiy 

good  stand  of  early  potatoes  is  located  at  the  Creedmoor  State  Hospital ,  wel1  their  second  year.  Every  flock 

Queens  Village.  *  is  really  an  individual  problem. 
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Mountain  -  Fresh  Blueberries 

IT  may  sound  easy  to  climb  a  mountain,  pick 
several  crates  of  dewy  fresh  blueberries 
while  the  folks  are  preparing  lunch;  later,  after 
a  peaceful  afternoon  spent  relaxing  in  the  sun, 
to  drive  off  toward  the  city  in  the  hope  of  sell¬ 
ing  your  booty  for  double  what  you’d  normally 
get  for  your  labors.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as 
that.  Far  from  it,  according  to  schoolteacher, 
farmer  and  part  time  blueberry  grower,  Peter 
Chesnulevich,  of  Nashua,  Hillsborough  County, 
New  Hampshire,  who  has  the  know-how  of 
making  a  profit  when  other  growers  fail. 

First,  you  want  to  make  sure  on  whose  land 
you  are  trespassing.  Quite  a  number  of  blue¬ 
berry  areas  are  protected.  Back  in  1941,  Peter 
and  his  partner,  John  Curran,  another  instruc¬ 
tor  from  Nashua  Junior  High,  bought  over  60 
acres  of  low  bush  blueberries  on  a  mountaintop 
in  Lyndeboro,  New  Hampshire.  The  day  I  paid 
x  him  a  visit  atop  his  mountain  blueberry  patch, 
he  pointed  out  how  the  place  had  originally 
been  a  farm.  The  land  had  given  out  and  the 
buildings  had  long  since  burned  except  for  a 
single  weatherbeaten  shack.  The  contents  of 
this  shack,  Peter  explained,  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  paying  for  the  property  if  the 
porcupines  hadn’t  eaten  the  antique  furniture 
left  by  the  former  inhabitants  years  ago.  He 
had  thought  of  it  at  the  time  but  put  it  aside 
until  Spring  when  he  could  put  a  road  through 
to  his  land. 

Most  blueberry  growers  are  secretive  about 
the  location  of  their  patches.  Chessie  could  tell 
you  what  mountain  his  is  located  on  and  the 
chances  are  the  searcher  would  still 
be  lost.  The  correct  road  is  an  ever 
climbing  logging  road  with  a  cen¬ 
ter  too  high  for  the  modern  car. 

Chessie  climbs  steadily  for  miles 
in  a  dual-wheeled  farm  truck.  At 
another  place  he  has  to  stop  and 
put  on  chains  and  climb  a  mile 
or  two  more  in  low  gear.  Then  it 
is  the  end  of  the  road  as  far  as  the 
truck  is  concerned.  Equipment  is 
transferred  to  a  tractor  and  trailer 
for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  Even 
then  the  last  mile  or  so  had  to  be 
bulldozed  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Chessie  will  tell  you  a  large 
number  of  blueberry  growers  are 
troubled  with  the  help  problem. 

It  is  hard  to  get  reliable  help  for 
this  short  season  work,  but  his  job 
as  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
history  licks  this  problem.  His 
students  are  youngsters  that  are 
not  quite  old  enough  to  hold  steady 
jobs,  which  gives  him  a  chance  to 
select  his  future  blueberry  pickers 


during  the  school  year.  The  best  of  the  lot 
get  a  chance  to  spend  the  Summer  on  his 
farm  helping  with  the  chores  and  doing  odd 
jobs.  The  others  are  hired  during  the  picking 
season. 

The  youngsters  prefer  this  job  above  all 
others.  A  long  ride  to  the  mountain  and  back 
in  the  rear  of  a  farm  truck  is  not  exactly  work 
to  a  city  youth.  Besides,  Chessie’s  a  hero  in 
their  eyes;  back  in  1931-1933  when  Boston 
College  had  one  of  the  top  football  teams  of 
the  country,  he  won  honorable  mention  as  a 
half-back  in  the  line-up  for  the  All  American 
football  team. 

In  season,  the  pickers  work  on  piecework. 
Chessie  usually  has  his  gasoline  powered  grader 
working  in  the  shade  near  the  shack.  Those 
pickers  working  farthest  away  from  the  grader 
are  paid  slightly  more  per  crate  as  each  boy 
brings  in  his  own  berries.  The  average  earn¬ 
ings  are  between  $4.00  and  $6.00  a  day. 

Chessie  and  his  partner  get  top  rates  for 
their  wild  blueberries  in  the  Boston  markets. 
Part  of  this  is  eye-appeal.  The  partners  had 
a  plate  made  with  their  trademark,  “Mt.  Pin¬ 
nacle,”  with  which  to  print  cellophane  covers 
for  the  baskets.  After  passing  through  the 
grader,  berries  are  sorted  by  hand  and  packed 
into  quart  baskets.  Baskets  are  heaped  and 
individually  wrapped.  When  he  first  marketed, 
his  baskets  were  filled,  only  to  look  half  empty 
at  the  end  of  the  trip,  hence  the  heaping  to 
allow  for  an  estimated  30  per  cent  shrinkage. 
The  following  morning  the  berries  are  on  dis¬ 
play  and  soon  sold,  while  those  of  competing 
growers  often  remain  unpurchased.  One  rea- 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  One  Answer  to  the  Milk  Price-Feed 
Price  Squeeze. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Dividends  From  Soil  Improvement. 

By  Roy  L.  Warren. 

•  Pen  Stabling — Its  Advantages  and 
Limitations. 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant. 

•  Putting  Chemicals  to  Work  in  Brush 
Control. 

By  Lawrence  Southwick. 


Picking  mountain  fresh  blueberries  involves  much  labor  and  careful  hand¬ 
ling  and  packaging.  Peter  Chesnulevich  of  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  is 
shown  in  the  right  rear  sorting  wild  blueberries  and  crating  them  for  the 

Boston  market. 


son  for  this  is  the  individually  wrapped  boxes. 
Many  growers  cover  their  berries  with  news¬ 
papers.  Allowance  for  shrinkage  counts  with 
the  public;  so  does  freshness,  and  the  desired 
white  film  left  on  the  berry  through  careful 
picking. 

The  partners  make  a  real  saving  on  crates. 
They  shop  around  and  buy  used  crates  in  good 
condition.  Most  of  the  growers  in  the  section, 
Chessie  explained,  hire  a  blueberry  service  to 
carry  their  berries  to  market.  At  the  time  the 
rate  was  60  cents  for  a  single  crate  and  40 
cents  apiece  for  any  above  that  number.  The 
service  picks  up  new  empty  crates  for  around 
80  cents  apiece  and,  with  the  addition  of  24 
quart  baskets,  the  price  comes  to  an  even  $1.00 
less  carrying  charges.  Peter  gets  the  whole 
business  for  25  or  30  cents. 

As  soon  as  his  own  blueberries 
are  harvested  he.  often  picks  for 
other  growers.  After  expenses  are 
taken  out  the  owner  gets  one-third 
of  the  profit  and  the  picker  the 
other  two-thirds.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  grower  doesn’t  have 
to  lift  a  finger  while  the  picker 
supplies  everything  from  equip¬ 
ment  to  labor. 

Chessie’s  highest  price  for  blue¬ 
berries  was  $1.50  for  a  single 
quart.  The  basket  had  been  air¬ 
mailed  to  a  customer  in  Iowa.  But 
there  is  nothing  strange  about  that 
when  Peter  tells  you  he  under¬ 
stands  there  are  something  like  52 
varieties  of  blueberries  with  shades 
ranging  from  light  to  dark.  And 
remember,  Chessie  warns,  black 
blueberries  don’t  sell.  So  be  care¬ 
ful  what,  where  and  how  you  pick 
the  next  time  you  plan  that  family 
blueberry  picnic. 

Charles  L.  Stratton 


Pheasants  —  First  a  Hobby, 
Now  a  Business 

HEN  Jane  Kidney’s  father  bought  her 
some  pheasants,  he  little  dreamed  that  the 
new  hobby  he  was  starting  would  develop 
into  a  real  business.  Mrs.  Kidney  now  raises 
several  hundred  of  these  birds  each  year  on 
their  90-acre  Pompey  Ridge  Farm  just  outside 
Manlius,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York.  Quite  a  chore,  it  would  seem, 
too,  with  a  home  and  three  young 
children  to  care  for. 

Each  Spring  Mrs.  Kidney  starts 
out  anew.  She  began  in  1944  with 
fertile  eggs  which  were  com¬ 
mercially  incubated  and,  since 
then,  with  day-old  pheasant  chicks. 

Although  a  regular  incubator  may 
be  used,  one  regulated  especially 
for  pheasant  eggs  is  more  satis¬ 
factory.  Mrs.  Kidney  prefers  to 
buy  chicks  rather  than  to  hold 
breeders  and  maintain  her  own  in¬ 
cubators. 

The  present  cost  of  pheasant 
chicks  varies  from  $35  to  $50  a 
hundred,  and  of  that  number  Mrs. 

Kidney  succeeds  in  raising  85  to  90 
to  maturity.  She  shows  a  remark¬ 
ably  low  mortality  rate,  for  pheas¬ 
ants  resemble  turkeys  in  being 
more  delicate  than  the  average 
barnyard  fowl.  At  first  her  chicks 
are  fed  a  prepared  gamebird  mash 


and,  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  each  consumes 
about  14  pounds  of  mash  and  special  pelleted 
feed.  Clean  water  is  always  available.  In  the 
early  stages  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  chicks  from  drowning  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

For  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  new  chicks’ 
lives  they  are  kept  in  box  stalls  converted  to 
brooder  rooms,  using  electric  brooders  to  pro¬ 


vide  the  necessary  warmth.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  they  are  released  to  adjacent 
porches  screened  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  Wire 
porches  elevated  from  the  ground  aid  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  also  guard  the  birds  from  disease 
caused  by  contact  with  damp  ground. 

Like  turkeys,  pheasants  are  nervous  birds 
and  cannibalism  frequently  develops.  Because 
of  this,  Mrs.  Kidney  debeaks  all  her  birds.  Be¬ 
cause  pheasants  are  strong  flyers, 
the  chicken  wire  enclosing  and 
covering  the  pen  must  be  firm  and 
strong.  Each  year  a  few  birds  are 
killed  or  severely  injured  by  flying 
into  the  wire.  Especially  is  this 
disaster  likely  to  strike  when  the 
pheasants  become  frightened  and 
panicky,  or  if  a  number  of  them 
take  off  at  once.  On  the  whole, 
though,  Mrs.  Kidney  finds  that 
pheasants  are  healthy  and  easy  to 
raise  once  they  are  established  in 
their  pens. 

There  are  other  than  monetary 
compensations  connected  with 
pheasant  raising,  for  it  is  pleasing 
to  watch  a  drab  young  chick  de¬ 
velop  into  a  stately  bronze  cock. 
At  20  to  24  weeks  of  age  the  birds 
reach  maturity,  the  hens  weighing 
two  and  three-quarter  to  three 
and  one-quarter  pounds  each,  the 
cocks  three  and  three-quarter  to 
four  and  a  quarter  pounds.  It  is 
(Continued  on  Page  588) 


S 


Commercial  pheasant  raising  has  proven  to  be  a  profitable  farm  enterprise 
for  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Kidney  in  Onandaga  County,  N.  Y.  These  plump  Mon¬ 
golian  Ringneck  pheasants  have  an  outdoor  pen,  and  are  about  ready  to  be 

killed  and  processed  for  market. 
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•for  'Hie  tmoney! 


Every  year  your  plants  race  to 
develop  wide-spreading  root  sys¬ 
tems  before  parasitic  nematodes 
can  cripple  their  growth.  Winning 
the  race  means  more  profit  per  acre. 

D-D*  KILLS  NEMATODES! 


IWOm 

'f&ir  fhc  show* 

You’ll  have  healthy  “show”  crops  in 
1950  if  you  control  nematodes  with 
D-D.  Nematode -free  soil  allows 
healthy  root  systems  to  support 
bigger,  higher  quality  plants  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  mean  greater  yield 
and  profit  from  every  acre. 


D-D  KILLS  NEMATODES! 


Inree 


■to  get  ready! 

Phone  the  Shell  Chemical  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  territory.  He’ll 
make  all  the  arrangements  for  treat¬ 
ing  your  soil  before  planting  ...  or 
he’ll  show  you  how  to  equip  your 
own  tractor  for  D-D  injection  at 
low  cost. 


That’s  the  profit  payoff .  .  .  bigger 
plants,  bigger  yields,  better  qual¬ 
ity,  bigger  profit  ...  all  for  the  low 
cost  of  a  soil  fumigation  job  with 
D-D.  Don’t  forget — 

D-D  KILLS  NEMATODES! 

»D-D,  a  soil  fumigant,  Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 


D-D  KILLS  NEMATODES! 


*•••"  •  '  '  '  w  ■  ,  V/.  ■  '  ••  vr 

Eastern  Division:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
Western  Division:  100  Bosh  Street,  San  Francisco  6 

Cos  Angeles  ♦  Hsaslae  »  S».  Lewis  *  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Beslan  •  Detroit  •  Newark 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


D-D  Bulletin  No.  100  is  available  .  .  .  telling  all 
about  soil  fumigation  with  D-D;  application  meth¬ 
ods;  time  to  use  D-D,  etc.  Get  your  copy.  - — 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


BETTER  CROPS  of  fruit  and  garden  produce  by  in¬ 
jector  root  feeding  and  watering.  Write  foY  leaflet. 
Sterry  Soil  Injector,  2B.480  Tuckahoe  Rd.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit.. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE, 

FLORA  DALE,  ADAMS  CO.,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


$85  Weekly  selling  4  pair  shoes  daily  direct.  Free 
outfit.  Samples.  No  investment.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Advance  commissions,  bonus. 

PARAGON  SHOES,  736  Columbus,  Boston,  Mass. 


Strawhprrv  Plante  BEST  VAR|ETIES.  Catalog  free. 
OUdWOeiry  mills  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE.  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BEAT  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS ! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  major  farming  areas 

. .  . * 
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The  Garden  in  August 


When  August  comes,  most  garden¬ 
ers  are  ready  to  quit  and  take  a 
vacation  for  the  rest  of  the  Summer. 
A  well  planned  and  thrifty  planting 
should  take  care  of  itself  fairly  well 
with  a  minimum  of  attention,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  vacant  spaces  left 
where  the  early  maturing  crops  have 
been  taken  off  are  planted  to  later 
crops.  Most  of  the  frosty  hardy  root 
and  leaf  crops,  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
spinach,  lettuce,  endive,  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  Chinese  cabbage,  kale  and 
collards,  can  be  planted  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  Southern  New 
England.  Bush  limas,  summer  squash 
and  cucumbers  grow  rapidly  -in  the 
warmer  part  of  the  season.  While 
they  may  be  cut  short  by  frost  in 
September,  they  are  worth  a  risk. 
All  these  frost-tender  crops  should 
be  planted  as  early  in  the  month  as 
possible. 

Most  of .  the  weed  seeds  have 
germinated  by  August  and,  if  the  soil 
is  not  dug  deeply  to  bring  up  a  fresh 
supply,  weeds  should  not  be  a  serious 
problem  from  now  on.  A  shallow 
stirring  of  the  soil  will  be  needed 
where  the  crops  do  not  cover  the 
soil.  Weeds  are  good  for  the  soil 
when  turned  under  but  the  increased 
number  of  weed  seeds  means  trouble 
another  year.  Bare  places  can  be 
seeded  to  rye,  rye  grass,  buckwheat, 
millet  or  oats.  The  latter  crop  grows 
late  in  the  Fall  and  dies  out  during 
the  Winter  and  does  not  give  as  much 
trouble  as  rye  the  following  Spring. 

On  light  soils  plants  may  suffer 
badly  from  lack  of  water.  An  inch  of 
water  once  a  week  is  ideal  and,  if  it 
does  not  rain,  this  amount  can  be 
added  to  good  advantage.  There  are 
many  types  of  overhead  sprinklers 
that  apply  water  satisfactorily.  If 
the  soil  is  level,-  water  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  furrows.  Celery  and  straw¬ 
berries  benefit  the  most  from  added 
water  when  needed.  Sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  improved 
in  quality  and  the  yield  may  be 
doubled  by  timely  watering.  More 
than  an  inch  of  water  each  week  may 
reduce  yields  by  leaching  out  the 
soluble  plant  food. 

A  light  application  of  poultry  ma¬ 


nure  or  a  mixed  fertilizer  will  help 
late  plantings  to  grow  rapidly  and, 
if  there  has  been  enough  rainfall  to 
cause  leaching,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  side  dress  other  crops,  especially 
late  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery  and  squash.  Strawberries 
make  their  fruit  buds  in  the  Fall  and 
will  usually  be  benefited  by  a  light 
application,  late  in  August,  of  a 
fertlizer  rich  in  nitrogen. 

All  plants  that  have  finished  bear¬ 
ing  should  be  pulled  or  cut  at  the 
ground  and  this  refuse  material  used 
for  mulching  or  put  on  the  compost 
pile.  If  left  to  grow,  it  will  increase 
the  number  of  insects  to  contend 
with.  Insects  will  migrate  from  dead 
plants'  to  infest  growing  plants  near¬ 
by,  especially  bean  beetles  and  corn 
borers. 

Most  vegetables,  and  many  flowers, 
should  be  kept  picked  whether  or  not 
they  are  used.  The  plants  will  stop 
forming  new  fruits  if  the  old  ones  are 
left  on.  Onions  are  pulled  when  the 
tops  are  completely  dry.  Evenness  of 
ripening  is  promoted  by  pushing  the 
remaining  tops  down  on  the  ground 
when  about  three-fourths  of  the 
plants  have  fallen  over.  The  bulbs 
should  be  kept  on  top  of  the  soil  to 
dry  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
put  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  place 
that  can  be  kept  fairly  dark.  Cut  or 
twist  off  the  tops  and  rub  off  the  dry 
roots  and  loose  scales.  Dry  beans 
should  be  picked  as  soon  as  the  pods 
are  dry  and  removed  from  the  pods 
and  placed  in  tight  containers,  mixed 
with  a  small  amount  of  di'y  lime 
powder  to  protect  them  from  the 
bean  weevil. 

Pole  beans,  lima  beans  and  late 
planted  bush  beans  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  bean  beetles  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  dusting  or  spraying  once  a  week 
with  rotenone.  Late  planted  sweet 
corn  should  also  be  treated  with  the 
same  material  for  corn  borer  and  ear 
worm.  Late  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  melons  will  need 
protection  from  aphis  and  various 
diseases  by  the  use  of  rotenone, 
pyrethrum  or  nicotine  and  a  copper 
compound.  Late  blight  may  appear 
during  periods  of  warm  days  and 
cool  nights  such  as  have  prevailed  in 
many  areas  this  season.  D.  F.  Jones 


Photo:  D.  F.  Jones,  Conn. 


Early  cabbage  is  much  better  when  eaten  while  the  heads  are  comparatively 
small.  These  well  grown  heads  are  just  right  for  eating. 


The  New  Storage  Battery 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  4,  1902 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  invented  a 
new  storage  battery  which  promises 
to  revolutionize  electrical  machinery. 
He  briefly  describes  this  battery  as 
follows: 

What  is  the  Edison  cell?  It  is  a 
steel  case,  Iiy2x5x2  inches,  holding 
a  solution  of  potash,  in  which  are 
immersed  steel  plates  containing 
oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  nickel. 
When  the  battery  is  charged,  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  metallic 
iron,  the  oxide  of  nickel  absorbs  the 
freed  oxygen,  and  is  thus  raised  to 
a  higher  oxide.  When  the  battery  is 
discharged  the  oxygen  absorbed  by 
the  nickel  goes  through  the  liquid 
over  to  the  metallic  iron  and  so  oxi¬ 
dises  the  iron  back  to  its  original 
state.  That  is  to  say,  the  oxygen 
burns  the  iron,  but  instead  of  getting 
heat,  we  get  electricity  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  It  is  a  species  of  internal 


combustion  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
stored  up  in  the  nickel  to  burn  the 
iron.  There  is  no  other  reaction. 

It  may  be  rapidly  charged,  is  easily 
carried  about  and  is  quickly  utilized. 
It  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  “canned 
power”,  and  will  be  of  especial  value 
in  driving  automobiles  and  other  ve¬ 
hicles,  besides  reducing  the  cost  at 
which  they  can  be  made.  With  these 
storage  cells  it  is  likely  that  wind 
power  may  at  last  be  utilized  for 
generating  electricity.  Thus  far  this 
has  been  pronounced  impracticable 
because  no  storage  battery  was  avail¬ 
able.  If  Edison’s  opinion  is  correct, 
these  cells  may  be  charged  by  means 
of  any  power  that  will  turn  a  wheel, 
and  carried  about  from  place  to  place 
to  work  machinery.  The  development 
of  this  wonderful  invention  will  sure¬ 
ly  mean  great  things  for  the  farmer. 
Edison  also  expects,  by  means  of  a 
new  process,  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Portland  cement  that  it  can  be  sold  at 
$1  a  barrel".  This  would  prove  the 
greatest  boon  ever  known  to  builders. 
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Pride  of  Your  Form  — 

Guardian  of  Your  Profit 

A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  .  .  . 
strength  .  .  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  .  .  .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok! 

THE  ACID  TEST 

.  .  .  shows  Korok  tile  stave  silos  best. 
They’re  acid-proof  —  not  just  acid- 
resistant.  Rust  and  rot  proof.  Triple- 
sealed  insulation  gives  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost.  Backed  by  Craine’s 
half-century  of  building  experience. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 

There’s  a  Craine\ 

'  that’s  right  for  your 
farm.  Write  us  your 
silo  needs  —  we’ll  send 
full  details  without  obli¬ 
gation.  .  .  Easy  terms 
available. _ 

Craine,  Inc.,  810  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST; 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

•CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  pests  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock*  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
ary  compres¬ 
sion  tank,  $15 
extra,  eliminates 
continuous 
pumping. 

Order  for  10 
days’  trial  with 

money-back  guarantee.'  Air  Gauge 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


Potato  Tops  for  Mulching 

For  those  who  grow  late  potatoes 
and  strawberries,  I  suggest  they  save 
the  potato  tops  as  I  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  seven  years.  I  save  these 
tops  carefully^  £nd  use  them  for 
mulching  the  strawberries,  as  they 
make  the  best  kind  of  a  mulch  for 
them  that  I  know  of.  At  the  first 
hard  freeze  in  the  Fall,  mulch  the 
strawberry  beds  quite  thick  with 
the  potato  tops  which  are  so  porous 
that  the  plants  below  get  plenty  of 
light  and  air  all  Winter.  The  berry 
plants  will  not  mold  and  rot  as  they 
do  under  straw  in  wet  weather.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  tffa  potatoes  were  clean,  as 
they  should  have  been,  there  will  be 
no  weeds  and  no  grain  to  come  up 
in  the  Spring,  as  is  likely  when 
using  straw. 

In  the  Spring  the  strawberry  plants 
will  come  up  through  the  potato  tops 
almost  without  any  help  or  attention, 
while  with  straw  they  need  assis¬ 
tance  or  they  will  smother.  The  tops 
supply  some  fertility  value  for  the 
berries.  Before  I  used  these  tops,  I 
used  $60  to  $75  worth  of  straw  to 
an  acre.  Now,  my  sons  and  I  save  all 
the  tops  from  our  late  winter  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  mulch  is  not  as  much 
work  in  the  Spring  as  cleaning  out 
the  straw;  also  the  potato  tops  stay 
right  on  the  strawberry  rows  and 
rot  there.  So  we  save  money  both 
ways.  ^  j.  s. 

New  Jersey 


New  Crabgrass  Controls 

Two  years  of  testing  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers 
University,  have  proved  the  value  of 
a  new  non-poisonous  chemical,  po¬ 
tassium  cyanate,  for  crabgrass  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Kentucky  bluegrass  type 
of  lawn.  Sold  under  a  variety  of  trade 
names,  these  preparations  also  con¬ 
tain  a  wetting  agent  which  makes 
the  potassium  cyanate  take  effect 
better. 

The  potassium  cyanate  treatments 
usually  turn  the  lawn  a  bit  brown, 
but  turf  grasses  usually  recover  in 
several  weeks  if  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able. 

Phenyl  mercury  preparations  are 
also  useful  on  lawns  where  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  turf  injury  is  desired,  or  on 
bentgrass  lawns.  But  the  phenyl 
mercury  compounds  are  poisonous 
and  their  use  demands  proper  cau¬ 
tion  in  handling.  Phenyl  mercury  is 
also  available  under  many  labels. 

Proper  application  decides  the 
success  of  chemicals  in  crabgrass 
control.  The  correct  amount  of 
chemical  has  to  be  distributed  evenly. 
Usually  the  best  time  to  kill  crab¬ 
grass  is  late  July  or  early  August. 
Along  with  the  use  of  chemicals  to 
kill  crabgrass  go  proper  fertilization 
of  the  lawn  and  mowing  no  closer 
than  an  inch  and  a  half. 


Sept.  10  Is  C.R.O.P.  Sunday 


Henry  Sherwood,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  was  appointed  today  as  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  1950  Christian  Rural 
Overseas  Program  (C.R.O.P.),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  George  Brunish, 
DeRuyter,  State  Director.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood  is  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange. 

The  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  carried  out  through  the 
churches  and  rural  organizations  in 
the  State.  Sunday,  September  10, 
has  been  designated  as  C.R.O.P. 
Sunday.  On  that  day  church  workers 
will  start  on  a  farm-to-farm  canvas 
to  obtain  farm  commodities,  not  cash. 
The  cooperating  church  agencies  are, 
Catholic  Rural  Life,  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  and  Church  World  Service, 
which  represents  22  Protestant 
denominations.  Farmers  contributing 
may  designate  the  agency  of  their 
choice.  Upon  arrival,  those  agencies 
will  distribute  the  goods  to  various 
church-sponsored  institutions  within 
their  own  jurisdiction. 


FOR  MV  OWN  USE,  I  LL  TAKE  THE 
ROLLED  BALE  EVERY  TIME. 


ffem/m 

PFISTER  HYBRIDS 

Extra  MM 
£ wt  of /Offmea 

meara,.. 


"THAT  I  WAS  ABLE  TO  HAVE  MY  LIVING  ROOMS 
REDECORATED  AND  THE  FLOORS  CARPETED” 

says,  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Holst,  LeClaire,  Iowa 


MORE  YIELD  ...  BY  TEST 

Yes,  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids  won  by 
an  average  of  10.1  bushels  more  dry, 
shelled  corn  per  acre  in  1076  yield 
checks  made  last  year.  These  checks 
were  made  with  competitive  hybrids 
in  farmers’  fields  where  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  conditions  were  identical. 

NOT  1  YEAR,  BUT  7  YEARS  .  .  . 

Over  a  period  of  the  past  7  years,  Gen¬ 
uine  Pfister  Hybrids  have  won  82.6% 
of  4740  checks,  and  have  averaged  10.1 
more  bushels  of  dry,  shelled  corn  than 
other  hybrids. 

PROVED  AND  IMPROVED  .  .  . 

The  P.A.G.  research  staff  is  constantly 
working  to  improve  Genuine  Pfister 
Hybrids  .  .  .  More  Vigorous  Seed  to 
assure  fast  starts  .  .  .  Germ  Protection 
to  protect  the  seed  in  cold,  damp  soil 
.  .  .  Sturdy  Root  Structure  .  .  .  and 
Stalk  Rot  Resistance  to  further  im¬ 
prove  standability  .  .  .  Adaptability 
to  give  you  the  hybrids  best  suited  to 
your  soil.  Plant  the  hybrids  that  offer 
you  most!  Place  our  order  for  corn 
with  your  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrid 
dealer  right  away! 


IT  HELPS  PROVIDE 
THOSE  IMPORTANT  EXTRAS 


LONGED  FOR 


THAT  MACHINE  SHOP  DAO 
HAS  DREAMED  OF 


THAT  NEW  CAR  EVERYONE 
HAS  WANTED 


Associated  Growers,  Inc. 

AURORA,  ILLINOIS 

.  ..  .s.  >.  .  /W. .  .v.v.v. . .-..  . .....  s'.',,  _  .  -  -  .  .v.v.  . .-.\v.  .V.  .  ^ 


DEALER  TERRITORIES  AVAILABLE 

A  number  of  profitable  territories  are  still  open  for  dealers.  If  you 
would  like  to  be  a  dealer  for  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids,  write: 
PFISTER  HYBRIDS  LIMITED,  Box  441,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  or 
Riverside,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Plant  BUNTINGS’  super  pro¬ 
ductive  plants  during  August  and 
September  THIS  SUMMER.  Every  plant  we 
ship  is  grown  in  chemically  treated  soil,  and  receives 
proper  attention  right  up  to  the  time  it  is  delivered  to 
you.  Positively  Free  From  Disease  and  Insects — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  the  following  list.  At  prices  quoted  plants  are  de¬ 
livered  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

STANDARD  JUNE  BEARING  VARIETIES  —  Premier,  Fairland,  Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 

Robinson  and  Temple,  at  following  Prices. 

25  50  100  250  500  1000 

$1.15  $1.90  $3.10  $6.25  $9.90  $16.00 

EVERBEARING  VARIETIES  —  Streamliner  or  Superfection,  at  following  Prices: 

25  50  100  250  500  1000 

$2.40  $4.35  $7.00  $14.00  $21.90  $35.00 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28 


Selbyville,  Del. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO., 
GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  NEW  JERSEYB 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  PEST 

*66  S2  up 
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Set  Sides 
to  4 

Positions 


rull  open  .  .  . 
for  baled  hay, 
boxes,  . ,  and 
similar  bulky 
materl&l. 


'/j-open  for 
ear  com,  veg¬ 
etables,  etc. 


**ACINE  LINE 


Closed  for 
small  grain, 
shelled  corn, 
beans,  etc. 


with  "Red-Hed”  j 

CORN  SHELLER 

42%  More  Shelling  Areo  with 
^  N  Patented  KERN-O-LIZIR 


Here’s  a  com  rheller  that  quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  more  bushels  of  corn  per  hour  ...  | 

savings  in  labor  cost  .  .  .  long  life  service.  • 
Shells  140  to  150  bushels  per  hour  .  .  .  does 
not  choke  in  fast  feeding  .  .  .  does  a  cleaner  * 
job  .  .  ,  pushes  cobs  and  husks  toward  dis*  I 
charge  ...  it  is  the  greatest  com  sheller  ever  i 
built  ._  .  .  and  Farm  Tools,  Inc.,  your  old  ! 
friend  in  the  farm  implement  business,  builds/* 

,  it.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this.  ! 

L  iL  -  v\  - 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Send  me  complete  information  on  the  time  and 
money  saving  Harvey  Farm  Elevator,  Com  Sheller 
and  Hammer  Mill. 

Name  _ 

Address 
City _ 


R.F.D.  Route 


Save 

with  the  urn  „RE|)_ 

ujVRVEt  hed” 

??JTeuvm  or 


save  money 


SAVE  TIME! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY ! 


NEW  CANVAS 


TARPAULINS 


Waterproof,  complete  with  eyelets  and  reinforcements. 


10  oz. 

7c  ft.; 

12  oz.  8c 

ft.  — 

F.  0.  B. 

WHSE. 

Size 

10  oz. 

12  oz. 

Size 

10  oz. 

12  oz. 

6x8 

$3.36 

$3.84 

14x18 

$17.64 

$20.16 

8x9 

5.04 

5.76 

15x20 

21.00 

24.00 

9x12 

7.56 

8.64 

16x24 

26.88 

30.72 

9x16 

10.08 

11.52 

20x20 

28.00 

32.00 

10x18 

12.60 

14.40 

20x30 

42.00 

48.00 

PAINTER’S  DROP  CLOTH,  9x12 
$7.50.  C.O.D.  orders  accepted. 

$4.32; 

12x15. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


UPTON  CANVAS  CORP. 

212  20th  St.,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y.  ST  8-7761 


Second  Annual 

REUNION 

of  Steam  Engine,  Thresher,  and  Farm 
Machine  Operators. 

FRI.  and  SAT.,  AUGUST  18th  and  19th 
at  KIN2ERS,  PA.  on  U.  S.  Route  30. 
Everyone  is  invited  —  Come  ! 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBUILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 

SO  I LSER  V  ICE.  TOWNSEND.  MASSACHUSETTS 


SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANt 
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FEATURES  TO  LOOK  FOR 
IN  OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 


1.  Easy-working  Couplers  and  light¬ 
weight,  sturdy  aluminum  pipe  that 
can  be  handled  by  one  man. 

2.  Couplings  that  seal  tightly  under  pressure 
but  which  automatically  drain  water  from 
lines  when  pump  is  stopped. 

3.  Lines  that  can  be  disconnected  from  the  cen 
ter  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  walk  to 

the  Coupling  and  unhook  a  gadget  before 
uncoupling  pipes. 

4.  Coupler  gaskets  protected  from  damage  at 
all  times  even  when  lines  are  connected. 

5.  Automatically  locking  Couplers  with 
17  degrees  flexibility. 

6.  .A  patented  Foot  to  keep  Sprinklers  and 
Couplings  straight  without  need  of  guy  wires 
or  tripods. 

7.  Virtually  unbreakable  Couplings  due  to 
construction  and  patented  alloy  used. 

8.  Self -flushing  dead  ends 
on  all  lines  to  keep  pipe  free 
from  dirt  and  grass. 

9.  One  end  of  Coupling 
that  is  attached  semi¬ 
permanently  to  pipe  so 
that  Coupling  cannot  fall 
off  when  lines  are  being  moved. 

10.  All  elbows,  dead  ends,  and  fittings 
designed  to  prevent  cocking. 


SHUR-RANE  pioneered  overhead  irrigation, 
engineering  experience  are  built  into  each 


Be  sure  with 
SHUR-RANE 


Only 

SHUR-RANE 
has  all  these 
features 
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20  years  of 
installation 


Recent  letters  from  R.  N.-Y  read¬ 
ers  have  been  very  interesting.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  from  a  Vermont 
man  who  told  about  hewing  out 
many  timbers  with  a  broadaxe;  I 
had  considered  that  to  be  one  of  the 
lost  arts  of  the  pioneers.  An  elderly 
lady  in  New  Jersey  sent  me  a  list  of 
old-fashioned  names  for  girls  and 
added  the  information  that  local 
dealers  complained  there  was  too 
much  milk,  yet  charged  her  24  cents 
a  quart.  She  is  right  in  thinking  that 
the  trouble  is  not  over-production 
but  under-consumption  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  high  prices  for  retail  milk. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  must  be  popular  in 
Pennsylvania  for  I  get  many  letters 
from  folks  living  there.  One  man  tells 
of  a  stone  farm  house  built  nearly 
200  years  ago  and  still  in.  use.  My 
own  rambles  took  me  only  over  part 
of  the  two  States  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  stone  farm  house 
in  New  York  or  a  frame  old  farm 
house  in  Pennsylvania.  Those  Penn¬ 
sylvania  pioneers  had  to  carve  their 
farms  out  of  dense  forests;  yet  they 
followed  the  original  log  cabin  with 
stone  houses  built  so  well  that  they 
are  still  in  use  long  years  after  the 
builders  had  returned  to  dust.  One 
family  faces  exactly  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  that  we  have.  They  live  in  an 
old  house  badly  in  need  of  repair  and 
they  are  right  in  thinking  that,  if 
they  spend  several  thousand  dollars 
in  remodeling,  they  will  still  have 
an  old  house  yet  they  hesitate  to  go 
into  debt  for  a  new  house.  That  is 
our  problem,  too,  but  these  people 
are  better  off  than  we  are,  not  only 
financially,  but  also  because  they  live 
in  one  of  those  help-your-neighbor 
communities  and  have  had  many 
offers  of  free  help  from  neighbors 
skilled  in  building.  My  advice  to 
them  is  to  grab  a  shovel  and  start 
digging  that  basement  right  away.  I 
used  to  live  in  one  of  those  help- 
your-neighbor  communities,  so  when 
I  settled  here,  I  tried  to  put  it  into 
practice.  When  I  would  see  a  neigh¬ 
bor  doing  a  hard  job  alone,  I  would 
go  over  and  help  but  always  that 
neighbor  would  act  real  surprised 
and  at  the  close  seemed  unable  to 
understand  why  I  would  not  accept 
pay.  1  kept  that  up  for  a  while  but 
finally  discovered  that  my  neighbors 
thought  I  must  be  a  little  off  the 
beam  and  right  then  I  quit  that  and 
since  have  followed  the  community 
rule  of  stay  on  your  own  side  of  the 
fence  and  mind  your  own  business. 
The  people  here  are  as  nice  a  lot  as 
you  could  find  anywhere  but  they 
have  the  ultra-modern  idea  that  this 
rule  was  great  stuff  for  Grandpa  but 
no  good  in  this  age  of  dog  eat  dog. 
It  is  a  little  odd  but  almost  always 
those  help-your-neighbor  communi¬ 
ties  are  located  in  our  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains.  It  seems  that  the  hill  people 
are  more  generous  in  their  nature, 
possibly  because  most  of  them  were 
raised  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks 
while  on  the  plains  where  it  is  easier 
to  make  a  profit  farming  the  people 
are  not  inclined  to  help  each  other. 

1  begin  to  believe  that  we  are 
losing  the  battle  of  the  bugs.  This  is 
a  fruit  growing  county  ranging  only 
a  little  below  Niagara  County,  New 
York,  and  Fresno  County,  California. 
I  easily  remember  helping  to  pick 
tremendous  crops  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  grapes  when  there  was 
not  a  spray  rig  in  the  entire  county. 
Some  of  the  apples  were  wormy  but 
the  other  fruits  were  as  fine  as  could 
be  grown.  Now,  we  have  the  grape 
berry  moth  and  must  spray  often  or 
our  grapes  are  a  nasty  mess  of  mush 
and  worms.  We  have  the  pear  psylla 
and  must  spray  or  our  pears  are  a 
gooey  mass.  We  have  the  peach  moth 
and  must  spray  often  or  our  peaches 
are  worthless.  The  codling  moth  has 
increased  until  we  must  almost  live 
on  the  spray  rig  and  even  then  throw 
out  nearly  a  third  of  the  crop.  To 
make  it  worse,  the  cost  of  spray  dope 
has  increased  five  times  in  the  past 
few  years,  the  cost  of  labor  has  in¬ 
creased  four  times,  the  cost,  of  fruit 
packages  has  increased  five  times, 
but  the  prices  we  get  for  the  fruit 


have  remained  about  where  they 
were  years  ago  and  sometimes  even 
less.  That  is  why  a  survey  of  this 
community  reveals  that  on  four  out 
of  every  five  farms  some  member  of 
the  family  must  work  in  town  in 
order  to  help  pay  the  farm  expenses. 

What  used  to  be  our  quiet  country 
road  is  now  almost  like  a  city  street 
with  scores  of  cars  carrying  people 
to  and  from  work  in  the  city.  The 
big  farmers  have  met  this  problem 
by  bulldozing  out  the  fruit  trees,  and 
going  into  either  dairying  or  grain 
and  hay  production.  Because  the 
small  farmer  cannot  do  that  he  is 
right  up  against  it.  Time  and  again 
the  fruit  he  grows  with  such  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  and  heavy  expense 
will  not  sell  for  enough  to  meet  the 
cost  of  production. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  learn  to  live 
with  a  pest.  Probably  married  folks 
will  agree  with  that  but  I  am  not 
referring  to  two-legged  insects,  al¬ 
though  I  have  met  quite  a  number. 
When  the  Japanese  beetle  invaded 
New  Jersey,  it  was  frequently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  meant  the  end  of  fruit 
growing  in  that  State.  While  on  a 
visit  there  late  last  Summer,  the 
Missus  crossed  the  State  by  motor 
from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City  and 
found  the  road  lined  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  with  stands  loaded  with  all 
kinds  of  fine  fruit  and  produce.  The 
prices  were  lower  than  here  at  home, 
so  evidently  New  Jersey  farmers 
have  learned  how  to  live  with  the 
Japanese  beetle.  The  corn  borer  came 
to  this  country  and  many  feared  it 
meant  the  end  of  corn  growing,  but 
now  the  borer  is  found  in  every  one 
of  the  corn  belt  States.  Many  times 
a  stalk  will  have  from  three  to  10 
holes  where  borers  have  entered,  yet 
last  year  we  produced  one  of  the 
biggest  corn  crops  in  history.  Evi¬ 
dently,  the  corn  belt  farmers  have 
learned  to  live  with  the  borer.  The 
Hessian  fly  was  introduced  and  for 
a  while  it  nearly  ruined  the  wheat 
growers  but  they,  too,  learned  how  to 
live  with  it  and  each  year  produce 
immense  crops  of  wheat. 

In  every  brood  of  insects,  there  are 
a  few  so  tough  that  they  survive  no 
matter  how  much  spraying  is  done. 
This  toughness  is  reproduced  in  their 
offspring  and  in  time  we  have  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  insects  immune  to 
the  spray  measures  we  are  taking. 
That  is  true,  also,  of  the  common 
house  fly  for,  when  DDT  first  came 
into  common  use,  it  appeared  to 
mean  the  end  of  flies.  It  did  have  a 
great  effect  in  checking  their  num¬ 
ber.  However,  I  noticed  last  year  that 
there  were  increasing  numbers,  and 
now  the  air  is  full  of  many  insects, 
including  flies. 

To  illustrate  just  what  the  cost  of 
production  and  marketing  has  done 
to  apple  growers,  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  spent  nearly  $400  for  spray  dope 
last  Summer  and  then  let  the  apples 
fall  on  the  ground  because  the  cost 
of  picking,  sorting  and  marketing 
would  have  exceeded  the  money 
taken  in.  One  thing  I  do  know  is  that, 
wherever  any  special  crop  is  grown, 
all  the  insects  and  diseases  injurious 
to  that  crop  seem  to  gather  and 
multiply  in  that  locality.  It  is  still 
possible  in  localities  where  fruit  is 
grown  mostly  for  home  use  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  reasonable  crop  without  all 
that  expense.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Oourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . 4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains. .  4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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TRACTOR 

QUICKLY ...  THE  APPROVED  WAY! 

DON'T  let  any  overhaul 
or  repair  job  on  farm 
tractors  or  trucks  get  you 
down.  Don't  tie  up  the 
machine  for  days.  Fix 
it  quickly.  .  .  .with  less 
work  .  .  .just''  as  a  fac¬ 
tory-mechanic  would  do 
it! 

IT’S  SO  EASY 

Just  look  up  make,  model, 
and  job  in  MoToR  s 
Brand-New  TRUCK  AND 
TRACTOR  REPAIR 
MANUAL.  1,400  "How* 
To-Do-It"  pictures,  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  lead 
you  every  step  of  the 
way.  961  RID  pages. 
Over  25,000  essential  re¬ 
pair  specifications.  Over 
300,000  service  and  re¬ 
pair  facts.  Containing 
250  "Q  U-i  C  k  -  Check” 
Charts.  Compiled  from 
scores  of  official  Fac¬ 
tory-Shop  Manuals. 

BE  READY  FOR  ANY 
REPAIR  JOB 

Overhaul  or  repair  En¬ 
gine,  Starter,  F  u  e  1 
Bump,  Carburetor,  Ig¬ 
nition,  Transmissions, 
Universal.  Quick  adjust¬ 
ments  or  repair  of 
Brakes,  Clutch,  Steering 
Gear,  etc.  Tune  up 
motors;  make  machines 
run  more  smoothly,  last 
years  loner.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  these 
repairs-  commands  top 
prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Try  book  FREE  for  7 
days.  If  Manual  doesn’t 
pay  for  itself  during 
FREE  Trial,  return  it. 
No  questions  asked. 
Otherwise,  pay  in  easy 
instalments  outlined  in 
coupon.  You  risk  noth¬ 
ing.  Mail  coupon  now  to 
MoToR  Book  Dept., 
Desk  T96J,  250  West 

55th  St.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

FREE  7  -  DAY  TRIAL 


MoToR  Book  Department 

Desk  T96J,  250  West  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  j 

Rush  me  a  copy  of  MoToR’s  New  TRUCK  AND  . 
TRACTOR  REPAIR  MANUAL  for  7  days'  FREE 
trial.  If  not  satisfied,  I  will  return  it  and  owe  I 
nothing.  Otherwise  I  will  remit  $2  in  7  days.  I 
and  $2  monthly  for  3  months,  plus  35c  delivery  . 
charge  with  final  payment.  (Foreign  price,  remit  * 
$10  cash  with  order;  Canada  $9.50  cash.)  | 

Print  Nanfo . Age .  I 

Print  Address .  J 

3ity  &  Zone . State .  | 

SAVE  35c  delivery  charge  by  enclosing  WITH  | 
coupon  full  payment  of  $8.00.  Then  WE  pay  all  J 
shipping  charges.  Same  return-refund  privilege  I 
applies. 

□  Companion  Volume  —  Initial  box  to  examine  ■ 
also  MoToR’s  New  AUTO  REPAIR  MANUAL.  J 

740  pages  of  repair  and  service  information  on  all  I 
cars  built  from  1935  thru  1950.  2187  pictures:  | 
30.000  specifications.  Examine  FREE  for  7  days.  • 
Return  if  not  satisfied;  or  pay  $5.95,  plus  post-  * 
age,  in  easy  instalments. 


Covers  All  These  Farm 
Tractors  and  Trucks 
From  1936  thru  1949 

Enables  you  to  service 
many  combines,  pumps, 
saw  rigs,  hoists,  reap¬ 
ers,  threshers,  etc.,  on 
parts  covered  in  Manual. 

FARM  TRACTOR  MAKES 

Allis-Chalmers  •  B.  F. 
Avery  •  J.  I.  Case  • 
John  Deere  •  Ferguson 
•Ford  •  International 
Harvester  •  Massey - 
Harris  •  Minneapolis- 
Moline  •  Oliver. 

TRUCK  MAKES 

Armleder  •  Autocar  • 
Available  •  Bleder- 
man  •  Brockway  • 
Chevrolet  •  Coleman  • 
Corbitt  •  Dart  •  Day- 
Elder  •  Diamond  T  • 
Divco  •  Dodge  •  Du¬ 
plex  •  Esco  •  Fageol 

•  Federal  •  Ford  • 
Grass-Premier  •  Hahn 

•  Hendrickson  •  Hug 

•  Indiana  •  Inter¬ 
national  •  Kenworth  • 
Kleiber  •  LaFrance- 
KepubUc  •  LeMoon  • 
Linn  •  Mack  •  Mack, 
Jr.  •  Marmon-Herring- 
ton  •  Neteo  •  Oshkosh 

•  Reo  •  Schacht  • 
Sterling  •  Stewart  • 
Studebaker  •  Truckstell 

•  Walter  •  Ward  La 
France  •  Warford  • 
White  •  White  Horse 

•  Willys. 

STOCK  ENGINES 

found  in  farm  and 
stationary  power  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Buda  •  Continental  • 
Hall -Scott  •  Hercules 

•  Waukesha. 


$50  YOURS  —  Sell  only  I0O  boxes  beautiful  Xmas 
cards;  also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  imprinted;  others; 
novelties,  metailics;  stationery.  Write  now  for  approval 
samples.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  PEN-'N  BRUSH, 
RN-71.  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


-  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  - 

Selling  our  beautiful  rayon  and  cotton  dress  fabrics. 
Every  woman  who  sews,  a  customer.  Free  samples,  de¬ 
tails.  Write  —  RAVEN  COMPANY,  DEPT.  23, 
BOX  158,  CANAL  STREET  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  AUGUST  PLANTING 
PREMIER,  CATSKILL,  DORSETT.  GEM  EVER- 
BEARING,  l00-$2.50;  500,  $9.00;  1 000-$ 15.  Prepaid. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


C0FF  BIG  48  PAGE 
T  *1 LL  MU  COLOR 

ROSE  BOOK 


Big  48-page  Fall  Catalog  shows  In  FULL 
COLOR  hundreds  of  the  newest,  most  pop¬ 
ular  Roses  and  Perennials  ...  Hybrid  Teas, 
Floribundas,  Climbers,  All-America  Win¬ 
ners,  delphiniums,  phlox,  etc. 

Contains  garden  hints,  ex¬ 
pert  advice,  shows  how  to 
save  money.  All  plants  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  bloom!  Sup¬ 
ply  limited — mail  coupon  now! 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

Newark,  NEW  YORK 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

SI  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 

(World's  Largest  Rose  Growers) 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  new  Fall 
1950  Catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 

City.... 


.Zone. 


.State. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Our  hay  crop  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  a  good  one  but  much 
of  it  was  spoiled  by  being  rained 
on  too  much  and  too  often.  One 
farmer  reported  that  he  lost  1,500 
bales  of  hay.  Barley  is  being  com¬ 
bined  and  is  yielding  good  making 
from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Prices  of  dairy  cows  remain  about 
the  same  ranging  from  $125  to  $200 
each,  depending  on  how  large,  when 
fresh,  etc.  Many  good  dairy  cows 
have  been  sold  for  beef.  A  good  big 
cow  of  the  Holstein  or  Guernsey 
breeds  will  often  bring  as  much  for 
beef  as  she  would  as  a  milk  cow. 
Hogs  are  higher  and  not  too  many 
are  being  offered  for  sale. 

Egg  prices  have  advanced  consid¬ 
erably  the  past  month  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  •  are  around  40  cents  or  a  little 
better  in  some  markets  which  is  quite 
a  jump  from  the  23  cent  level  of  last 
Winter  and  Spring.  Young  chickens 
are  still  around  30-35  cents  a  lb.  and 
the  community  sales  are  full  of  them. 
You  wonder  where  they  all  find 
buyers  but  they  are  always  sold 
with  just  as  many  the  next  week. 
Feed  prices  have  not  lowered  any; 
if  anything,  they  are  higher. 

Oats  are  scarce  and  high,  anywhere 
from  $1  to  $1.35  per  bu.  Ear  corn  is 
at  65  cents  a  bushel  and  the  big  sup¬ 
ply  everyone  had  on  hand  last  Fall 
has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  The 
new  corn  crop  looks  good  mostly  and 
is  growing  fine.  The  army  worm 
which  did  considerable  damage  a 
month  or  so  ago  is  pretty  well  gone. 

Potatoes  look  fine  so  far.  They 
should  make  a  good  crop  if  nothing 
interferes  between  now  and  Fall. 

The  housewives  are  not  in  any  too 
good  humor  about  the  scarcity  of 
sugar  and  the  high  prices  they  have 
hiked  it  up  to.  It  looks  like  a  good 
excuse  to  make  sugar  scarce  just  at 
the  canning  season.  They  say  there 
are  tricks  in  every  trade  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it,  even  in  this  business  of 
farming — but  usually  the  farmer  is 
the  one  who  gets  tricked. 

P.  McCullough 


Late  blight,  a  destructive  fungus 
which  has  caused  severe  crop  losses 
in  potato  and  tomato  fields  in  recent 
years,  is  again  reported  spreading 
rapidly  and,  unless  checked,  may 
(attain  epidemic  proportions.  The 
disease  has  been  observed  in  tomato 
fields  in  at  least  nine  counties,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Adams,  Carbon,  Berks,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Bucks,  Chester,  Lehigh  and 
Montgomery.  Infected  green  fruits 
are  beginning  to  rot.  Two  counties, 
Erie  and  Cambria,  have  reported  at¬ 
tacks  on  potatoes.  Working  with  the 
county  agricultural  agents  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  extension  plant  path¬ 
ologists  recommend  copper  sprays  or 
dusts  to  keep  the  disease  in  control, 
or  to  prevent  attacks  in  new  areas. 
Where  dusting  is  preferred,  the  rec¬ 
ommended  treatment  is  a  seven  per 
cent  fixed  copper  dust  applied  at 
seven-day  intervals. 

A  17-year  old  Chester  County  voca¬ 
tional  school  boy  was  declared  the 
champion  chicken  producer  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  winner  of  the  1950  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  con¬ 
test  at  the  Coatesville  Producers 
Cooperative. 

Winning  over  156  other  contestants, 
Donald  Taylor,  Embreeville,  saw  his 
39  pounds  of  12  dressed  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Cornish-White  Rock  crossbred 
broliers  bring  him  $5.00  a  pound,  or 
a  total  of  $195.  The  12-week  old  birds 
averaged  three  and  one-quarter 
pounds  each. 

Winner  of  the  reserve  champion¬ 
ship  and  trophy  was  Doyle  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Skyesville,  Jefferson  'County, 
whose  4314  pound  lot  of  12  Delaware- 
New  Hampshire  crossses  averaging 
3.63  pounds  each,  topped  the  senior 
division  and  brought  $4.25  a  pound, 
a  total  of  $184.60.  N.  M.  Eberly 


The  Only  Good  Fly  is  a  Dead  Fly 
Three  chemicals  that  give  effective 
residual  fly  control  when  applied  in 
the  dairy  barn  are  methoxychlor, 
butoxide  and  lindane. 


From  row  to  silo 


WITHOUT 

HAND 

LABOR! 


FILL  YOUR  SILO  THIS  FALL  COMPLETELY  BY  MACHINE! 


I .  Let  the  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  roll  swiftly  down 
your  corn  rows,  snap  and  chop  stalks,  leaves,  ears,  and  load  your 
wagon — 2.  Your  tractor  hustles  your  wagon  to  foot  of — 3.  silo, 
where  a  New  Holland  Forage  Blower  puts  it  away.  That’s 
the  easy,  fast,  economical  machine  way  of  making  good  silage. 


“Corn  silage  has  a  place  in  grassland  farming  practice 
in  a  great  many  areas.  This  crop  is  ideal  for  handling 
in  a  modern  forage  harvester  with  a  row-crop  attach¬ 
ment.” — from  University  of  Kentucky  study. 


Li 

NO  OTHER  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OFFERS 
YOU  ALL  OF  THESE  ADVANTAGES-AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


•  Y ou  can  start,  stop  or  reverse  feeding 
action  from  tractor.  Reverse  prevents 
clogging.  Deflection  angle  on  discharge 
pipe  controls  from  tractor.  Discharge 
pipe  easily  turns  left,  right  or  to  rear 
without  changing  supports  or  removing 
pipe.  •  Easily  adjusted,  choice  of  11 
cutting  lengths  from  } /i"  to  4".  • 
Large  throat  opening,  112  square 
inches,  handles  up  to  20  tons  of  corn 
per  hour — or  6  tons  of  chopped  dry 
hay.  •  You  can  change  from  row  crop 
to  windrow  pickup,  or  vice  versa,  in  a 
few  minutes  (only  5  bolts  to  change). 


•  Continuous  upper  apron,  crawler- 

type,  is  exclusive  New  Holland  advan¬ 
tage.  Positive,  even  feed;  prevents 
jamming.  •  Four-knife  flywheel  is 
precision  balanced.  Slices  like  a  knife 
cut — not  scissor  action.  Scientific  cut¬ 
ting  angle  uses  less  power.  •  Feed 
table  can  be  started,  stopped  or  re¬ 
versed  from  the  tractor.  •  Micrometer- 
type  adjustment  bolts  permit  blade 
removal  for  sharpening  without  dis¬ 
turbing  adjustment  (exclusive). 
Hinged  steel  housing  allows  easy  access 
to  chopping  knives. 


Windrow  attachment  for  grass, 
semi-cured  or  dry  hay.  Special 
fingers  lift  hay  gently.  Capacity 
6  tons  chopped  dry  or  8  tons 
of  semi-cured  hay  per  hour. 


New  tilt-table  blower  has  low 
22"  operating  position.  Moves 
up  to  30  tons  of  green  chopped 
hay  per  hour  ...  40  tons  of 
silage.  Wheels  retract. 


New  forage  harvester  operates 
from  tractor  with  power  take¬ 
off  of  31  h.p.  or  more.  Cost  is 
$617  less.  Illustrated  above  with 
row  crop  attachment  mounted. 


New  Holland 

" Today’s  Leader  in  Grassland  Farming" 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Sperry  Corporation 


MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES 


KANSAS  CITY 


TORONTO 


Check  catalogs  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1208  Elm  St.,  New.Holland,  Pa. 


□  Forage  Harvester 
Hay  or  Row  .Crop  Unit 

□  Forage  Blower 

□  Farm  Wagon 


□  Pick-Up  Baler 
C  Baler  Twine 

□  Bale  Loader 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 


I~1  Hay  Chopper- 
Ensilage  Cutter 
□  Red  Rubber  Belting 
f~]  Hammer  Mill 


□  Manure  Spreader 

l~l  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  General  Purpose 
Mixer 

!~1  Husker-Sheller 


•  Name  _ Acres  Farmed 

•  Street 

•  or  RFD _ County _ City _ State. 
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BRILLION  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 


BOX  431 


Five  machines  in  one.  Jusf  think  what 
it  will  do— drills  in  cereal  grains,  fertilizes 
soil,  pulverizes  and  packs  the  soil,  seeds 
legume  and  brome  grass — all  at  the  same 
time!  This  machine  will  really  save  you 
time,  labor,  seed  and  tractor  use  (you  pull 
one  machine  over  the  field — not  three). 
Savings  soon  pile  up  and  pay  back  the 
initial  cost.  Above  all  its  use  assures  fast 
germination  of  grains  and  grass  seeds .  .  .  you  have  "a 
good  catch'' — a  "SURE-STAND".  The  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  new  ...  it  has  been  proven  on  thousands 
of  farms  throughout  the  country  in  the  BRILLION 
SURE-STAND"  grass  seeding-pulverizer-packer. 

^for  complete  details,  and  ask  for  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  where  you  can  see  this  new  money  saving  machine. 


AIL  AT 
SAME  TIME 


THE  DEER  REPELLENT 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS! 

(^lood-rite  Z«l«p» 

.  Reg.  0.  S.  Rot.  Off. 

Stops  deer-damage  to  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 

ONCE  deer  nibble  z.i.  p. -sprayed 
leaves,  vines  or  twigs,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop — for  good! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists 
washing  off  even  by  heavy  rains. 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  CK-5, 
B.F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS  - 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU! 

A  number  of  profitable  territories 
are  open.  Add  this  profit-maker  to 
your  line.  Write  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  nearest  dis¬ 
tributor. 


/'■" 


FOR  BETTER  PROFITS  WITH  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

//rs/sf  0/7  AlCOA 

d/i/mmum  P/pef 

LIGHTWEIGHT! 
LONG-LASTING! 


PICK  THE  PIPE  THAT’S  PORTABLE! 


Free 

Booklet! 


32  PAGES  of  valuable  facts  on 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation. 
All  about  equipment,  installa¬ 
tion,  costs,  profit  results. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2184H  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  “Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit” 
Name _ _ 


Address, 
City _ 


State 


-.4 


Grange  News 


Webster  Grange  in  Monroe  County, 
New  York,  which  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  largest  Subordinate 
Grange  unit  in  the  country,  with  837 
members,  recently  observed  its  70th 
anniversary.  State  Master  Henry  D. 
Sherwood  was  the  evening’s  honor 
guest  and  principal  speaker. 

The  following  resolutions  were  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  Salisbury 
Center  Grange  No.  624,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.: 

Whereas,  this  Salisbury  Center 
Grange  No.  624  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  current  proposals  to  enact  into 
law,  compulsory  medical  service; 
and  whereas,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  proposals,  if  enacted,  will  es¬ 
tablish  bureaucratic  contnol  of  medi¬ 
cine  with  all  its  red  tape,  contrary  to 
long  proven  efficient  principles  of 
free  enterprise;  and,  whereas,  we 
are  also  convinced  that  the  medical 
profession  itself  is  not  altogether 
blameless  in  this  agitation,  since  it 
has  not  devoted  itself  to  improving 
its  services  on  all  levels,  including 
the  local,  and  because  of  its  own 
sometimes  bureaucratic  methods  of 
regulating  its  services,  hours,  and  in 
some  cases  in  the  charging  of  ex¬ 
orbitant  fees;  and,  whereas,  we  be¬ 
lieve  greater  effort  could  be  made  by 
the  medical  societies  and  organi¬ 
zations  to  encourage  and  support 
privately  initiated,  plans,  such  as 
well  equipped  offices  and  infirma¬ 
ries,  properly  located,  for  insuring 
more  comprehensive  medical  service 
to  all  communities  in  all  States; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  1.  The 
Salisbury  Center  Grange  No.  624 
opposes  the  introduction  of  any 
Government  operated  plan  for  social¬ 
ized  medicine;  and  2,  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Center  Grange  No.  624  urge  the 
medical  profession  to  re-examine  its 
services  in  the  light  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  public  and  inaugurate 
its  own  plan  to  forestall  any  further 
agitation  for  socialized  medicine. 

The  members  of  Suffolk-Nassau 
Granges  will  conduct  a  tour  of  East¬ 
ern  Long  Island  for  upstate  members 
on  August  11,  12,  13  and  14,  under 
the  leadership  of  State  Deputy  and 
Juvenile  Deputy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Halsey  of  Southampton. 

The  aim  of  this  tour  is  to  show  up¬ 
state  Grangers  what  little  Long 
Island  has  in  the  way  of  beauty, 
agriculture  and  friendliness.  The  tour 
has  been  so  arranged  that  visitors 
will  arrive  at  the  Long  Island 
Technical  and  Agricultural  Institute 
in  Farmingdale  on  Friday  evening, 
August  11,  and  Saturday  morning, 
August  12.  Long  Island  members  will 
join  them  in  a  tour  of  the  school. 
The  group  will  then  journey  to  the 
Long  Island  Duck  Packing  Plant  at 
Eastport,  and  then  proceed  to  Hither 
Plains  Park  at  Montauk  Point  for  a 
picnic  supper.  Members  from  upstate 
can  plan  to  stay  with  local  members 
on  Saturday  night.  Sunday  morning 
is  to  be  taken  up  with  a  tour  of 
agricultural  and  beauty  stops  on  both 
the  North  and  South  sides  of  the 
Island,  with  an  outdoor  church  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  lawn  of  the  oldest  house 
of  Southold  Town,  and  dinner  at  the 
Sound  Avenue  Grange  Hall.  Those 
not  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  can  stay 
at  the  State  School  at  Farmingdale 
on  Sunday  night  for  a  further  tour 
on  Monday. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  join 
with  their  Grange  Brothers  and 
Sisters  on  this  tour  next  month 
should  write  for  particulars  to  either 
Albert  Halsey,  Southampton,  N.  Y., 
or  Mrs.  Leander  B.  Glover,  Sr., 
Cutchogue,  N.  Y. 


Wayne  County  Pomona  recently 
met  with  Unity  Grange  at  Galilee, 
Pomona  Master  Lester  Perry  pre¬ 
siding.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Master,  Lester  Pei'ry;  over¬ 
seer,  Robert  Dreyer;  steward,  Milton 
Smith;  ass’t.  steward,  Arthur  Noble; 
lady  ass’t.  steward,  Mrs.  Meta  Pfaff; 
gatekeeper,  William  Gagner;  chap¬ 
lain,  Mrs.  Florence  Stalker;  lecturer, 
Mrs.  Mavis  Gaver;  treas.,  Minor  Cros¬ 
by;  secy.,  Mrs.  Mary  Perry;  court 
ladies,  Mrs  Hannah  Osgood  Chumard, 
Mrs.  Wilma  Gillow,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Smith;  executive  committee,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dix;  financial  committee, 
Rexford  Sporr. 

Susquehanna  County  Pomona 
Grange  held  a  recent  meeting  at 
Gelatt  as  guest  of  Gibson  Grange  No. 


798,  Pomona  Master  Ray  Tyler  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  three  sessions  of  the 
day.  Sister  Vina  Evans  led  the  song 
service  with  Vera  Nankiwell  at  the 
piano.  At  the  officers’  roll  call,  each 
officer  was  asked  to  stress  one  good 
feature  of  Grange  ritual  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  Three  officers  stressed  the 
need  of  attention  during  the  order  of 
business. 

Reed  Burman,  Master,  welcomed 
the  Patrons  to  the  60-year-old  Gibson 
Grange.  This  Grange  is  very  active 
and  is  making  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  hall.  Sister  Mable  Ely  of 
Hop  Bottom  Grange  responded  to  the 
welcome,  speaking  on  the  subject 
“Grange  Ritualism.”  Sister  Ely  said: 
“You  never  grow  old  as  long  as  you 
are  learning.  Learn,  and  enjoy  ‘the 
last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was 
made.’  ”  John  Bunnell  urged  the 
members  to  secure  a  copy  of  Brenck- 
man’s  “History  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange.”  Among  the  officers 
elected  for  a  two  year  term  were 
John  Gow,  master;  Alta  Burdick, 
lecturer;  and  Mary  Green,  secretary. 

This  year  is  the  75th  anniversary 
year  of  the  Chester-Delaware,  Pa., 
Pomona  Grange  No.  3  and  the 
Anniversai'y  Committee  has  planned 
a  “year  of  festivities”  in  celebration 
of  the  occasion.  At  their  recent 
Pomona  meeting  at  Coatesville,  the 
celebration  as  formerly  opened 
with  a  presentation  of  the  degree  and 
field  work  as  used  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Grange. 

Clarence  Kemery  of  Brandywine 
Grange  is  compiling  a  Grange  history 
and  each  Subordinate  is  asked  to 
contribute  local  data  for  this  history. 
The  Anniversary  Ball  was  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  New  Century  Club  in 
West  Chester,  and  there  was  a  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  Banquet  in  June. 


L.  Roy  Hawes,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  Past  Master  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange,  recently 
attended  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Hawes  was  signally  honored  in 
having  been  chosen  from  among 
American  farmers  as  the  agricultural 
adviser  to  the  employer  delegate  by 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers. 


More  than  150  persons  gathered  at 
the  Claridon  Grange  Hall  in  Geauga 
County,  Ohio,  recently  to  witness  the 
certification  of  56  Tree  Farms  cover¬ 
ing  3,213  acres  of  timberland  where 
good  forestry  practices  are  employed. 
It  was  the  largest  mass  dedication  of 
woodlots  in  one  county  since  the 
national  program  was  originated  in 
1941. 


Ground  was  recently  broken  in 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  for  con- 
sti’uction  of  a  three-story  home 
office  building  for  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company, 
the  National  Grange  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Peerless  Casualty 
Company.  The  structure  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  April,  1951. 


Congratulations  to  Henry  A.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Past  Master  of  Vermont  State 
Grange.  He  has  recently  received  a 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificate,  indicative 
of  50  years  of  continuous  member¬ 
ship.  In  New  England  they  join  the 
Grange  early  and  stick  to  it! 

D. 
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Pastoral  Parson 


Summertime  brings  its  picnic 
parties  to  many  of  our  rural  areas. 
Most  of  them  come  and  go  in  such 
orderly  fashion  that  none  would 
know  they  had  ever  been  in  the 
neighborhood.  Others,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  leave  their  problems  be¬ 
hind  them,  so  that  many  a  farmer 
knows  he  has  a  special  job  cut  out 
for  him  after  every  weekend. 

The  younger  members  of  such 
picnic  parties  are  quite  apt  to  yield 
to  the  age  old  inclination  to  take  a 
walk  along  the  brook.  Just  what 
deeply  rooted  instinct  is  it  that  so 
compels  men  to  follow  the  water¬ 
courses  that  every  accessible  body  of 
water  has  a  well  worn  path  along  its 
borders?  To  whatever  point  in  man’s 
history  this  urge  may  be  traced,  cer¬ 
tainly  its  origin  is  so  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  us  that  few  deny  the  im¬ 
pulse.  Unfortunately,  however,  many 
of  these  hikers  are  city  bred  and  do 
not  know  how  to  cross  a  wire  fen£e 
without  pressing  it  down.  After  many 
such  crossings  the  wires  present  an 
intriguing  weak  spot  to  the  eye  of 
the  bovine  herd’s  fence  breaker. 

That  was  exactly  the  background 
of  the  Parson’s  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivity  one  morning  recently.  In  a  sort 
of  subconscious  way,  he  had  heard 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  squealing  of 
brakes,  and  the  shouts  of  men;  what 
commanded  his  active  attention  was 
the  tattoo  of  a  horse’s  hooves  near  the 
beehives.  That  is  dangerous!  There 
is  scarcely  anything  that  bees  hate 
more  than  a  horse. 

Meanwhile  picnic  motorists,  round¬ 
ing  the  turn  just  above  the  parson¬ 
age,  came  suddenly  upon  a  herd  of 
cattle  at  a  point  where  the  animals 
could  not  leave  the  roadway  because 
of  the  fences  on  either  side.  For  a  few 
moments  things  looked  as  though 
they  could  turn  out  seriously;  but 
again,  fortunately,  the  herd  handled 
well  enough  to  be  gotten  past  the 
fence  and  off  the  road  without  inci¬ 
dent.  The  exception  was  the  herd 
bull  who  elected  to  stand  defiantly 
in  the  center  of  the  road.  Frankly, 
had  he  defied  the  Parson  just  a  little 
more  ominously,  or  just  a  bit  longer, 
he  would  have  won  out,  for  the 
Parson  is  quite  reluctant  to  argue 
with  a  bull,  even  a  “very  gentle” 
one.  He  has  known  of  too  many  of 
them  that  turned  suddenly  mean. 

The  pony  presented  his  own  special 
problem  since  he  had  decided  to  shift 
for  himself,  and  to  stay  just  out  of 
reach.  After  one  more  brief,  but 
pointed,  encounter  with  the  bees,  he 
came  readily  enough  to  Mrs.  Parson 
as  though  asking  sympathy.  An  old 
rope,  which  really  would  not  have 
restrained  him  had  he  decided  to 
break  away,  served  to  control  him 
until  the  herdsman  and  Police  Chief 
Rehain  appeared  to  gather  up  the 
wandering  stock,  while  the  Parson 
got  back  to  his  schedule — preparation 
for  the  Bible  study  group. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  group 
of  about  20  people,  intent  upon  their 
subject.  The  Parson  spends  much 
time  preparing  for  it  because  he 
never  knows  just  where  the  dis¬ 
cussion  will  lead.  Yet  all  the  while, 
through  his  morning’s  reading,  the 
thought  came  back  about  those 
cattle.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to 
train  people  to  be  careful  of  fences, 
for  today  the  loss  of  one  head  of 
stock  is  a  big  item. 

Maybe  it  would  help  to  place,  at 
the  points  where  the  fence  is  fre¬ 
quently  crossed,  a  sign  reading  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “If  you  must  cross 
this  fence,  cross  it  at  a  post.” 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


“Troddling  By” 

For  years  two  odd  sisters  have 
travelled  on  foot  all  the  roads  in  our 
county,  selling  bread  or  small  cakes 
and  sometimes  needlework.  Since 
their  knitting  bags  hold  only  two 
loaves  at  a  time,  this  can  hardly  be 
lucrative.  But,  as  things  go  in  small 
places,  the  sisters  are  accepted  and 
we  buy  or  duck,  as  the  days  go.  No 
one  seems  to  know  their  names,  so 
yesterday  I  said  to  one  of  the 
neighbor’s  boys: 

“Do  you  know  who  they  are?” 

“Heck  no,”  he  told  me,  “they’ye 
been  troddling  by  ever  since  I  was  in 
first  grade.  I’ve  always  called  ’em 
‘The  Puddin’  Sisters  —  Rice  and 
Tapicoa.’  ” 

From  now  on,  I  shall  be  more  than 
ever  glad  to  see  them  come  along. 

A  Reader 


'They're  getting  telephones  on  M ill  tZoacT 


In  every  community,  in  every  rural  area  served  by 
the  Bell  System,  more  telephones  are  going  in. 

Thousands  of  farm  families  have  telephones  for  the 
first  time;  thousands  more  are  getting  them.  We’ve 
added  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  since  1945;  right 
now  we’re  putting  in  1000  every  working  day. 

We  ’re  making  steady  progress,  too,  in  improving 
service.  Lift-the-receiver  type  telephones  are  being 
installed  fast.  The  number  of  parties  on  party  lines 
is  being  reduced  and  divided  ringing  is  cutting 
down  the  number  of  rings  each  customer  hears. 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 


The  number  of  rural  telephones  has  doubled  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  ten  years.  And  we’re  keeping 
hard  at  it  —  our  aim  is  still  more  and  still  better  tele¬ 
phone  service  for  the  rural  family. 


(loiasuf 


TV\t  SAME  FARM. 

mtxsJmumEY 


Ldtth  * 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD  A  EQPT.  CO 


Authorized  Distributor 
90  5th  Ave.  ||  Phone  239  if'  Owego,  N.Y. 


Wagon  Unloader 

koufri  ojMttte 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service' 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St.'.  Hackensack.  N.  ). 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Size*  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  PrlceB  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  8.  PA. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Aldep  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Free  Snapshot  Magazine.  Photofinishing  Lists.  Mailers. 
HENRY  HOUGHTON’S  ATHOL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

uritA  Gcrty&ouA  A'ecu- 

Christmas  Cards 


Lasy  way  to  make  extra  cash  showing  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  co-workers  nationally  famous  Wallace  Brown 
Feature' ’Christmas  Box  Assortment . . . 21  exquisite 
new  designs.  Sells  for  $1.00;  up  to  50c  profit  for  you. 
Also  large  selection  LOW-PRICED  name -imprinted 
Personal  Christinas  Cards— orders  shipped  direct 
to  customers.  Plus  DeLuxe  Album  of  higher-priced 
Personals.  26 other  brilliant  Christmas  and  Everyday 
Assortments:  ‘‘Pageant*',  Christmas  Carols,  Gift 
Wrapping  Ensembles,  Merry  Christinas  Comics,  Reli¬ 
gious.  Sensational  new  Foil  Cards,  Christmas  Stories. 
Also  16 -Card  All-Occasion  Ass't..  “Floral"  Station¬ 
ery,  new  Amazing  Value  Ribbon  Ass’t.  i80  yards  for 
$l.00j  ^Children's  Books.  Gift  Items,  others.  Personal 
:  Feature’’  21-Card  Box  on 


jA-TJ  approval.  Rush 

^  ^  225  Fifth  Ave., 

MAIL 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

The  Real  Barrier  is  Price 

SENATE  Agriculture  Committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Gillette  of  Iowa,  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  now  in  conducting  a  study  of 
the  spread  between  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  prices  paid  by  consumers.  As  a  result 
of  its  preliminary  inquiry  into  milk  prices,  this 
committee  has  expressed  strong  concern  about 
the  trade  barriers,  in  the  form  of  health  regu¬ 
lations,  that  regulate  the  flow  of  milk  into 
northeastern  consumer  markets.  They  claim 
that  these  barriers  are  really  the  cause  of  high 
retail  prices  and  that  it  is  a  dairy  farmers’ 
monopoly  that  must  be  broken. 

The  Gillette  Comittee  is  backing  the  wrong 
horse.  This  “tariff  wall”  argument  has  been 
done  to  death  for  the  past  several  years  and 
one  would  think  that  by  now  its  fallacies  were 
generally  understood.  It  could  well  be  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  committee’s  concern  is  that 
its  chairman,  hailing  from  Iowa,  is  being 
pressured  by  his  own  and  other  midwestern 
producers  who  have  been  having  trouble  in 
selling  their  milk  in  eastern  cities.  Even  so, 
what  he  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  his  con¬ 
stituents  would  help  neither  them,  nor  the 
situation  generally. 

Trade  barriers,  in  the  form  of  health  regu¬ 
lations,  have  never  been  of  farmers’  making. 
Health  officials,  who  like  to  increase  their  own 
powers,  and  the  big  milk  dealers,  who  insist 
on  complete  control  of  their  sources  of  supply, 
are  the  responsible  parties.  As  a  result,  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Northeast  have  over  the  years  ex¬ 
pended  millions  of  dollars  of  their  own  hard- 
earned  cash  on  their  barns,  their  milk  houses 
and  equipment,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
ever-multiplying  sanitary  requirements  affect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  their  milk  in  fluid  form  in 
nearby  markets. 

According  to  Senator  Gillette,  western  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  allowed  to  share  these  mar¬ 
kets  with  local  producers.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  that  idea  —  there  never  has  been, 
provided  that  both  local  and  distant  pro¬ 
ducer  groups,  sharing  the  same  privileges, 
have  exactly  the  same  responsibilities.  Would 
the  western  producer  be  willing  to  meet  the 
same  fluid  milk  requirements  as  are  imposed 
on  eastern  producers?  If  he  was  not,  then 
the  only  alternative  would  be  to  permit 
the  importation  of  western  fluid  milk  without 
subjecting  it  to  the  same  standards  with  which 
eastern  milk  is  burdened.  On  the  illogical 
assumption  that  importation  in  such  form 
would  be  practical,  it  would  be  the  rankest 
kind  of  discrimination  against  eastern  pro¬ 
ducers  who  would  still  be  making  their  milk  at 
a  much  greater  cost,  due  to  the  more  rigid 
health  regulations. 

Actually,  whether  Mr.  Gillette  knows  it  or 
not,  the  present  complaint  of  western  pro¬ 
ducers  is  not  that  they  are  being  shut  out  of 
eastern  fluid  markets,  where  they  never  have 
been  anyway,  but  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
dairy  industry  history,  they  find  that  the  ex¬ 
pensive  eastern  milk  is  successfully  competing 
against  their  ordinarily  cheaper  product  in  the 
manufacturing  market. 

For  over  a  year  now,  the  price  of  Class  III 
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milk,  or  milk  for  manufacture,  under  New 
York’s  Federal  Order,  has  been  consistently 
and  substantially  below  the  midwest  conden- 
sery  price.  New  York’s  price  for  milk  going 
into  butter  and  cheese  has  likewise  been  a 
lot  less  than  the'  nationwide  average.  With 
New  York  milkshed  production  at  high  levels, 
metropolitan  dealers  can  and  therefore  do  buy 
almost  as  much  Class  III  milk  as  they  need 
for  their  highly  profitable  manufacturing 
operations  right  at  their  own  doorstep.  There 
is  no  incentive  for  them  to  buy  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  western  milk  for  manufacture  and 
shipment  into  eastern  markets. 

Long  and  loudly,  New  York  dairy  farmers 
have  been  urging  a  radical  upward  change  in 
the  Class  III  price.  After  close  to  a  year’s  de¬ 
lay,  a  hearing  was  finally  held  in  Elmira  last 
February  at  which  the  Federal  Government  it¬ 
self  introduced  a  vast  amount  of.  uncontra¬ 
dicted  statistics  as  evidence  of  the  gross  under- 
pricing  of  Class  III  milk.  After  another  long 
delay  of  four  more  months,  the  same  Federal 
Government  recommended  that  the  price  be 
raised  3.5  cents  a  cwt.  Farmers  protested,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  increase  was  completely 
contrary  to  the  facts  and  should  be  raised  sub¬ 
stantially.  Dealers,  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
pleaded  that  there  should  be  no  increase  at  all. 
And  there  the  matter  stands,  with  nothing 
further  done. 

If  Mr.  Gillette  really  wants  to  render  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  producers  and  consumers  alike,  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  the  justified  complaints 
of  his  own  midwestern  producers,  he  should 
insist  that  Washington  revise  its  Class  III  de¬ 
cision  promptly  so  that  New  York  manufact¬ 
uring  milk  will  be  priced  competitively,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  now,  far  below  the  market,  in 
which  case  fluid  milk  would  not  have  to  carry 
such  a  heavy  price  load.  He  and  his  committee 
would  then  be  getting  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  not  skipping  around  the  outside 
edges  with  pointless  talk  about  trade  barriers. 


Demoralization ,  not  Reorganization 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
poses  to  reorganize  the  milk  market  ad¬ 
ministration  offices  and  place  all  employees 
under  federal  civil  service  at  the  request  of 
the  civil  service  commission. 

The  plan,  recently  announced,  affects  the 
administration  of  all  37  milk  marketing  orders 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  order  regulating  the  New  York 
metropolitan  market.  Under  it,  market  ad¬ 
ministrators,  heretofore  autonomous  in  their 
own  areas,  would  become  market  supervisors 
working  under  direct  orders  from  Washington. 
All  employees  would  be  placed  under  civil 
service  operated  out  of  Washington.  All 
moneys,  due  to  the  milk  market  pools,  would 
be  paid  to  Washington  instead  of  to  the  local 
administrators.  No  market  supervisor  could 
spend  more  than  $100  without  direct  authori¬ 
zation  from  Washington.  News  releases  would 
be  issued  only  out  of  Washington. 

The  Federal  Milk  Order  in  the  New  York 
market  has  many  weaknesses  and  inequities. 
It  has  grown  cumbersome  and  there  are  few 
dairymen — or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  ex¬ 
cept  the  experts,  who  really  understand  each 
and  every  provision.  The  machinery  that 
governs  the  operation  of  the  Order  and  its 
amendments  is  often  much  too  slow  getting 
into  motion.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  infirmi¬ 
ties,  no  one  can  criticize  the  integrity  and 
efficiency  of  Dr.  Blanford’s  organization  here 
in  the  New  York  milkshed.  What  can  be  done 
under  the  Order,  as  it  is  set  up,  is  done  well. 

But  Washington  seems  to  be  determined  to 
inject  politics  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
The  so-called  reorganization — demoralization  is 
a  better  word — is  only  a  blind  to  load  more 
political  hacks  on  the  public  payroll,  to  get 
hold  of  the  money  in  the  several  milk  pools 
and  disburse  it  at  Washington’s  discretion  in 
their  own  good  time,  and  to  transform  the 
administration  and  their  co-workers  into  a 
bunch  of  robots  who  will  not  stray  from  the 
bureaucratic  line  as  established  by  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  is  no  better  way  to  completely 
wreck  the  present  satisfactory  system. 

It  is  very  significant  that,  although  there 
has  been  especially  strong  opposition  to  the 
plan,  Secretary  Brannan  has  refused  comment 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  his  assistants  and 
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the  sponsor,  merely  stands  pat  on  his  weak 
civil  excuse,  which  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  majority  of  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed.  Unless  there  is  a  much  better  reason 
than  that,  and  a  reason  on  the  merits  free  of 
politics,  the  plan  should  be  dropped  right  now. 
Since  there  can  be  no  such  reason,  we  urge 
farmers  to  contact  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  tell  them  exactly  how  they  feel 
about  Washington’s  “politics  as  usual”  game 
at  their  expense. 


Lost  —  True  Friend ,  Loyal  Worker 

*  I  "HE  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  been  a 
J-  very  large  shop,  but  whatever  the  short¬ 
comings  in  quantity  of  personnel,  they  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the 
loyalty  behind  it.  The  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  with  us 
is  their  devotion  to  The  Rural.  Very  properly 
they  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  family 
unit  instead  of  employees  in  a  business. 

Tom  Crimmins  was  such  a  man.  He  started 
as  an  apprentice  here  in  our  composing  room 
33  years  ago  and  was  foreman  for  the  past  23 
years.  His  first  interest  was  always  the  paper 
and  he  took  it  as  a  personal  responsibility  that 
every  issue  “went  to  bed”  on  time  and  in 
perfect  order.  His  interest  never  lagged  and  he 
refused  to  place  any  limits  on  his  own  time  or 
energy.  Nor  was  there  any  question  of 
personal  glory  as  far  as  Tom  was  concerned. 
All  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  of  was  that  the 
work  that  he  was  asked  to  do  or,  as  was  more 
often  the  case,  that,  he  volunteered  to  do,  was 
done  promptly  and  perfectly.  And  it  was. 

Tom  Crimmins  died  on  July  21,  suddenly 
after  a  two  days’  illness  at  the  early  age  of  54. 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  it  seems  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  still  to  live  for  —  a  loving 
wife,  two  fine,  devoted  children,  a  baby  grand¬ 
daughter,  a  host  of  real  friends  and  his  Rural. 
Everyone  will  miss  him  terribly  and  we  who 
have  worked  with  him  here  at  the  shop  day 
aftgr  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  rely  on  him  with  confidence, 
realize  this  as  much  as  anyone.  One  would 
have  to  travel  far  to  find  a  truer  friend  and  a 
more  loyal  worker. 

Only  God  in  His  wisdom  knows  why  He  has 
called  Tom  Crimmins  to  his  eternal  reward  at 
this  time.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  we 
mortals  are  unable  to  comprehend.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  in  our  loss  Heaven  has 
gained  a  rare  soul.  We  hope  that  in  his  new 
estate  Tom  will  continue  to  help  us  in  our 
work  for  all  the  years  ahead.  If  past  perform¬ 
ance  means  anything,  he  will  find  it  difficut 
not  to. 


Look  Out  for  T omato  Blight 

SEVERAL  of  the  Northeastern  stations  have 
issued  warnings  to  farmers  and  com¬ 
mercial  growers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
reappearance  of  late  blight  on  tomatoes  again 
this  season.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1946 
this  plant  disease  was  so  bad  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  entire  tomato  crops  were  wiped  out.  A 
wet  spell  with  cool  nights,  followed  by  the 
warm,  humid  days  which  have  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  parts  of  the  Northeast  this  sea¬ 
son,  are  very  favorable  for  the  late  blight 
development.  Home  gardeners  and  growers 
are  therefore  advised  to  start  now  to  apply  a 
protective  fungicide  spray.  After  the  disease 
appears  on  the  fruit,  it  is  too  late  to  do  much 
about  it. 

The  symptoms  of  late  blight  first  appear  on 
the  tips  of  the  tomato  leaves  as  dark,  water- 
soaked  areas  which  are  covered  with  a  frosty 
white  layer,  following  a  heavy  rain  or  dew.  On 
the  fruit,  the  symptoms  are  red-brown,  hard 
areas  first  appearing  on  the  stem  end  and  soon 
spreading  over  the  rest  of  the  tomato.  There 
are  several  available  materials  which  give 
effective  control,  such  as  Tribasic  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate,  COCS,  Copper  A,  Dithane,  Parzate  and 
Phygon.  An  8-4-100  Bordeaux  mixture  has 
been  the  standard  material  for  many  years  as 
a  control  spray  for  late  blight.  It  is  low  in  cost 
but,  if  used  before  the  plants  have  fully 
fruited,  it  may  slightly  reduce  the  yield. 

Spraying  or  dusting  should  be  done  about 
every  10  days.  Be  sure  to  cover  both  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
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1950  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 

Name  of  Fair  ^  Location  Dates 

Maine 

Androscoggin  Co . . . . New  Gloucester . . .  .Oct.  16-21 

Bangor  State  Fair  . Bangor . Aug.  7-12 

Cornish  (York  Co.)  . Cornish . Sept.  1-4 

Cumberland  (Cumberland  Co.)  . W.  Cumberland.  .  ..Sept.  25-30 

Franklin  Co . Farmington.*. . Sept.  19-23 

Hancock  Co . Blue  Hill . Sept.  2-4 

Maine  State  Fair  . Lewiston . Sept.  4-9 

New  Exeter  (Penobscot  Co.)  . Exeter . Sept.  7-10 

Northern  Knox  (Knox  Co.)  . Union . Aug.  21-26 

Northern  Maine  . Presque  Isle . July  31-Aug.  5 

Oxford  Co . So.  Paris . Sept.  11-16 

Sagadahoc  Co . Topsham . Oct.  9-14 

Skowhegan  State  Fair  . Skowhegan . Aug.  14-19 

So.  Kennebec  . Windsor . Aug.  29-Sept.  4 

West  Oxford  (Oxford  Co.)  . Fryeburg . Oct.  3-7 

Washington  (Knox  Co.)  . . Cherryfield . Sept.  12-14 

New  Hampshire 

Cheshire  (Cheshire  Co.)  . Keene . Sept.  7-9 

Contoocook  (Merrimack  Co.)  . Contoocook . Sept.  2-4 

Coos  &  Essex  Fair  (Coos  Co.)  . Lancaster . Sept.  1-4 

Deerfield  (Rockingham  Co.)  . Deerfield . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Nascoma  Valley  (Grafton  Co.)  . Canaan . Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Pittsfield  (Merrimack  Co.)  . Pittsfield . Sept.  24-27 

Rochester  (Strafford  Co.)  . Rochester . Sept.  24-27 

Union  Grange  (Grafton  Co.) . Plymouth . Sept.  13-16 

Vermont 

Caledonia  Co . Lydonville . Aug.  24-26 

Champlain  Valley  (Chittendon  Co.)  ..  Essex  Junction . Aug.  28-Sept.  2 

Hartland  Fair  (Windsor  Co.)  . Hartland . ..Aug.  23-25 

Orleans  Co.  . . . Barton . Aug.  17-19 

Rutland  (Rutland  Co.)  . Rutland . Sept.  4-9 

World’s  Fair  (Orange)  . Tunbridge . Sept.  19-21 

Massachusetts 

Barrington  (Berkshire  Co.)  . Gt.  Barrington . Sept.  10-16 

Brockton  (Plymouth  Co.)  . Brockton . Sept.  9-16 

Eastern  States  Exposition  . . West  Springfield ...  Sept.  17-23 

Greenfield  (Franklin  Co.)  . Greenfield . Sept.  10-13 

Three  County  Fair  . .  .Northampton . Sept.  3-9 

Marshfield  (Plymouth  Co.)  . Marshfield . Aug.  20-26 

Middleboro  (Plymouth  Co.)  . Lakeville . Aug.  27-Sept.  3 

Spencer  (Worcester  Co.)  . ...Spencer . Sept.  2-4 

Weymouth  (Norfolk  Co.)  . So.  Weymouth . Aug.  13-19 

Connecticut 

Berlin  (Hartford  Co.)  . East  Berlin . Oct.  6-8 

Brooklyn  (Windham  Co.)  . Brooklyn . Sept.  15-17 

Danbury  (Fairfield  Co.)  . Danbury . Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

North  Haven  (New  Haven  Co.)  . North  Haven . Sept.  7-10 

Old  Lyme  (New  London) . Old  Lyme . Aug.  12 

Stafford  (Tolland  Co.)  . Stafford  Springs.  ..  .Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Washington  (Litchfield  Co.)  . Washington . Aug.  31 -Sept.  2 

Woodstock  (Windham  Co.)  . Woodstock . Sept.  2-4 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  State  Fair  . West  Kingston . Aug.  13-20 

Rocky  Hill  (Kent  Co.)  . E.  Greenwich . Aug.  22-27 


Along  the  Way 

The  past  has  a  way  of  sneaking 
away  without  our  sensing  its  going. 
Recently  I  was  buzzing  wood  from  an 
old  barn;  cleaning  up  rubbish  and 
turning 'it  into  fuel.  Among  the  tim¬ 
bers  I  came  across  several  old  fence 
rails.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that 
I  hadn’t  seen  a  crooked  rail  fence 
for  many  years.  I  well  remember 
when  most  farms  had  a  few  crooked 
rail  fences.  They  zig-zagged  up  hill 
and  down  for  long  stretches.  Had  we 
had  airplanes  in  those  days,  those 
fences  would  have  made  the  land¬ 
scape  appear  to  be  decorated  with 
some  embroidery  between  the  fields. 

The -passing  of  the  rail  fence  was  a 
symbol  of  the  passing  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  American  farmer. 
People  used  to  say  that  a  farmer  was 
the  one  person  who  could  never  be 
starved  to  death.  He  at  least  was  as 
free  as  the  wind.  He  needed  very 
little  from  the  store.  Today  all  is 
changed.  The  wire  fence  is  a  symbol 
of  our  dependence.  When  John  L. 


Lewis  orders  a  strike,  he  cracks  the 
whip  on  the  price  of  a  wire  fence. 
When  a  steel  strike  occurs,  the  price 
tag  on  a  wire  fence  must  be  raised. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  met 
motorists  from  Iowa  and  other  west¬ 
ern  States  who  have  asked  what  has 
become  of  our  stone  wall  fences.  It 
seems  that  the  pioneers  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  West,  used  to  tell  their 
children  about  the  beautiful  stone 
fences  back  in  New,  York  State.  Those 
children,  grown  to  manhood,  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  stone  fences  when  they 
motored  through  the  Empire  State. 
Alas,  the  frosts  year  by  year  have 
turned  them  from  things  of  beauty 
to  heaps  of  stone!  The  poison  ivy  and 
the  wild  cherry  and  sumac  have 
tried  to  cover  their  shame,  but  only 
add  to  the  look  of  destruction. 

More  recently  our  farm  engineers 
are  doing  a  nice  job  of  eliminating 
the  old  fences.  Two  main  methods 
are  used.  In  one  method  the  fence 
is  buried.  In  the  other  it  is  hauled 
away.  w.  b.  t. 


This  picture  shows  the  14  students  from  the  dairy  cattle  management  class  of 
Pennsyhmnia  State  College,  admiring  “Excellent”  ll-year-old  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusta  fright)  and  her  four  “ Excellent ”  daughters.  Lady  Augusta  is 
carrying  her  fifteenth  calf  in  this  picture.  J.  M.  McDonald,  owner  of 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  K.  C.  Sly,  manager,  are  shown  on  the 
extreme  left.  Prof.  Howard  J.  Merrill  is  third  from  the  right. 


1 ,000,000  Lb.  Per  Year  Herd  Makes 
Outstanding  Record  on  Larro 


Werner  Schmid,  Olympia,  Washington,  with  “Cherie”,  a  favorite  in  his  herd.  Mr.  Schmid  took  time 
to  put  on  his  Swiss  costume  which  he  wore  at  the  famous  Swiss  "Saengerfest”  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Swiss  Singing  Society  in  1948. 


"SWISS  FAMILY"  SCHMID  ORDERS  SPECIAL  SIX  GALLON 
MILKER  PAIL  TO  HANDLE  EXTRA  HIGH  PRODUCERS  IN  HERD 

The  Swiss  have  always  been  famous  for  their  dairy  "know-how”.  The 
American  "Swiss  Family”  Schmid  carry  on  the  tradition  near  Olympia, 
Washington,  with  their  Larro-fed  herd  of  close  to  80  registered  and  grade 
Holsteins.  Here  is  the  three-year  D.H.I.A.  record  of  Werner  Schmid’s  herd: 


YEAR 

NO.  COWS 

AVG.  LBS.  B.  F. 

1947 

68 

444 

1948 

72 

477 

1949 

78 

501 

These  records  were  obtained  on  2X  milking.  The  Schmid  farm  contains 
320  acres  .  .  .  almost  all  in  pasture  or  under  cultivation.  Because  some  of 
the  cows  in  his  herd  produce  over  five  gallons  at  a  milking,  Mr.  Schmid 
ordered  a  special  six  gallon  pail  built. 

Hay  (alfalfa  and  clover),  silage,  malt  and  Larro  Dairy  Feed  is  the  ration 
Mr.  Schmid  feeds  his  herd.  This  year,  according  to  the  Larro  plan,  he  will 
buiid  hayracks  for  use  on  pasture. 

Larro  Dairy  Feeds  and  Herd  V  Check  are  helping  more  and  more  dairymen 
get  maximum  year-round  production.  Both  are  designed  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  value  out  of  home-grown  roughages  and  pasture.  Both  are  designed  to 
help  your  cows  live  up  to  their  breeding.  Both  are  designed  to  avoid  pro¬ 
duction  slumps.  Your  Larro  dealer  is  ready  to  get  you  started  on  the 
Larro  Plan.  Stop  in  and  see  him  soon. 


How  To  Dry- Condition 
Your  Cows 

The  Larro 
method  of 
conditioning 
a  dry  cow  calls 
for  all  the 
good  hay  she 
will  eat  plus 
Larro  Dairy 
Feed  as  fol¬ 
lows  during  the  60  day  dry  period:  5  lbs. 
Larro  daily  for  each  cow  of  smaller  dairy 
breeds;  6  lbs  Larro  daily  for  each  cow 
of  larger  dairy  breeds.  Two  days  before 
you  stop  milking,  take  away  all  grain, 
and  feed  only  water  and  the  usual  amount 
of  roughage.  On  the  third  day  stop  milk¬ 
ing  abruptly  and  completely.  The  udder 
may  fill  up,  but  the  milk  will  begin  to  be 
absorbed  within  3  or  4  days.  After  the 
udder  is  normal  (for  a  dry  cow)  start 
feeding  Larro  and  hay  as  recommended. 

LARRO  CHARLOTTE  SETS 
NEW  RECORD! 

The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  has 
announced  that 
Larro  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the 
same  sire  as  famous 
Larro  Royal,  has 
set  a  new  Michigan 
State  production 
record  at  Larro  Re¬ 
search  Farm  of  744  lbs.  of  butterfat 
I  from  18,391  lbs.  of  3.8%  milk.  "Char- 
,  lotte”  also  takes  second  place  in  the 
entire  nation  for  junior  2-year-old  but¬ 
terfat  production  on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing  in  the  yearly  division. 


One  Reason  For  99 Kicking 
Cows*9 

Two  cows  in 
the  Larro  herd 
who  had  been 
consistent 
kickers  stop¬ 
ped  kicking 
just  as  soon  as 
chlorine  was 
omitted  from 
the  rinse  water  at  milking  time.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  chlorine  was  a  source  of 
irritation  which  failed  to  respond  to 
the  usual  ointment  treatment. 


HIDDEN  WORK! 

This  ought  to 
give  you  new  re¬ 
spect  for  your 
dairy  cows :  for 
every  gallon  of 
milk  a  cow  pro- 
duces,  she 
pumps  400  gal¬ 
lons  of  blood 
rough  her  udder.  This  does  more  than 
ove  that  cows  are  hard  workers.  It  also 
ows  why  good  producers  need  plenty  of 
operly  balanced,  milk-producing,  high- 
erev  rations.  It  takes  lots  of  fuel  to  keep 


General  Mills  0  3  50 


Form-tested' 
FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST  ... 


Address  General  Mills,  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  3 
Box  68,  North  End  Station,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Here’s  a  group  of  daughters  of  Good 
Acres  Advancer,  Approved.  Good  Acres’ 
outstanding  herd  of  Ayrshires  is  noted 
for  its  uniform  good  health  and  high  pro¬ 
duction.  They’re  MinRaltone  fed. 

Good  Acres'  Outstanding  Herd 
Protected  Against 

HimsM  Monger* 


Good  Acres,  a  1000  acre  farm  at  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.  boasts  250  head  of  fine  Ayr- 
shires.  The  herd’s  excellence  is  widely 
known — and  judging  from  the  photo¬ 
graph  above,  it  will  continue  to  produce 
standout  Ayrshires. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Good  is  owner  of  Good 
Acres;  Franklin  C.  Goshorn,  Manager, 
and  Charles  A.  Wagner,  Herdsman. 
According  to  these  men — “We’ve  been 
feeding  MinRaltone  at  Good  Acres  for  five 
years,  premixing  it,  and  allowing  the  herd 
free  access  to  it.  We  find  MinRaltone  helps 
keep  our  herd  in  topmotch  condition.” 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one 
breed,  it  will  do  for  all.  Follow  the 
lead  of  successful  dairymen  —  feed 
MinRaltone  to  your  herd.  MinRaltone 
protects  against  Hidden  Hunger*  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  11  essential  mineral 
elements  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for 
free  MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and 
complete  details. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  H.  Y.— Forsyth,  Georgia 

*HIDDEN  HUNGER -Lack  of  essential  mineral 
elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 
rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

NEAR'S’' 

MINRALTONE 

HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  -THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoofconditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


S 'ea«ti(cd  SHOW  HALTER 


Finest  glazed  russet  leather,  nickel  plate< 
buckles,  rings,  rivets,  chain  with  swivel  snap 
6  ft.  lead.  Double  and  stitched  cheeks,  wid 
nose.  Adjustable  crown.  Order  several 
ORDER  BY  MAIL:  Only  $5  postpaid,  guar 
anteed.  All  Black  or  all  White  leather,  $6 
With  Yi  in.  nickel  plated  spots,  as  illus 
trated,  50c  extra.  JIM  DANDY  COLLAF 
COMPANY,  Bradford  25  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE  —  Excellent  Grade  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
with  clover  and  some  timothy.  Also  fine  early 
eut  timothy  mixture.  All  field  wire  baled. 
Limited  Quantity.  Will  deliver  within  250  miles  of 
Albany.  Six  to  nine  ton  loads.  LESTER  H.  HEARN, 
45  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Produce  most  nufri- 
fious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 

Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1212  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio- 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

Name - 

Address _ 


A  State  Fair  for  Agriculture 


Since  World  War  II,  the  attention 
of  agricultural  groups  interested  in 
our  New  York  State  Fair  has  been 
concentrated  principally  on  insuring 
its  continuation  and  to  prevent  its 
absorption  by  other  interests.  The 
fight  has  now  been  won  to  assure  the 
holding  of  full-scale  fairs  annually 
on  the  site  near  Syracuse  where 
millions  of  dollars  of  State  money 
have  been  invested  and  to  retain  the 
founding  theme  of  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  as  its  basic  program. 
Thus,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  to 
consider  ways  in  which  the  services 
of  the  fair  to  the  farmer  may  be 
expanded. 

The  premise  upon  which  Elkanah 
Watson  prevailed  upon  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1819  for  funds  for  premium 
awards  for  the  first  fairs  in  the 
Empire  State  was  that  this  would 
promote  the  raising  of  higher  quality 
livestock,  better  farm  crops  and  im¬ 
prove  the  living  standards  of  the 
farm  population,  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  This  premise  for  State  aid  to 
our  fairs  is  as  legitimate  today  as  it 
was  then,  despite  our  vastly  changed 
economic  situation  and  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

At  the  time  the  first  New  York 
State  Fair  was  held  in  1841,  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  State 
were  an  under-organized,  but  a 
politically  potent,  majority.  Today’s 
farmers  constitute  what  many  ob¬ 
servers  believe  to  be  an  over¬ 
organized,  impotent  minority.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  united  behind  an  ob¬ 
jective  common  to  all  its  divergent 
groups  on  seldom  occasions,  it  is  still 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  farm 
population  of  the  State  has  been  by 
and  large  l'educed  to  political  im- 
potency  because  of  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  many  farm  organizations 
and  the  relationships  that  seem  so 
often  to  develop  between  those  who 
gain  long  term  control  of  the  higher 
offices,  farm  and  marketing  co¬ 
operative  officials,  food  processing 
and  distributing  company  officials 
and  political  leaders.  For  this  reason 
the  farmer  quite  often  awakens  to 
find  that  his  interests  have  been 
‘sold  down  the  river,’  both  literally 
and  figuratively,  as  illustrated  by 
several  editorials  on  the  current  milk 
situation  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
the  past  few  months. 

Although  some  leaders  of  farm 
groups  attempted  to  hold  back  the 
ground  swell  of  popular  demand  for 
a  resumption  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  especially  on  the  State  or¬ 
ganization  level,  it  finally  became  so 
insistent  that  it  would  brook  no 
opposition.  The  result  is  that  this 
year,  four  years  after  the  return  of 
the  grounds  to  the  State  by  the 
Federal  Government,  we  will  have 
what  State  officials  concede  will 
have  been  the  first  complete  fair,  by 
pre-war  standards,  since  the  war. 

But  pre-war  standards  are  no 
longer  an  adequate  measure.  If  some 
of  the  basic  grass  roots  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  subordinate 
Granges,  will  now  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  their  interest  in  the  Fair  and  to 
study  its  functions,  they  will  find 
that  much  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
the  services  of  the  fair  into  some 
sort  of  focus  with  farm  community 
needs  of  today. 

In  the  days  of  the  founding  of  our 
county  fairs  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Watson,  transportation  was 
difficult  to  an  extreme  that  is  not 
readily  conceivable  to  our  young 
people  of  today.  Hence,  each  county 
and  town  fair  of  necessity  was 
operated  as  an  entirely  separate 
enterprise,  having  no  ties  to  the 
others,  or  to  the  State  fair,  save  that 
supplied  by  their  mutual  sponsorship, 
purposes  and  source  of  premium 
funds. 

With  the  vast  increase  in  means  of 
transportation  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  became  possible  for 
traveling  livestock  exhibitors  to  com¬ 
pete  for  prize  money  at  several  of  the 
fairs.  It  also  became  possible  for  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  agricultural  implements, 
racing  stables,  pitchmen,  concession¬ 
aires  and  carnival  troupes  to  also 
travel  from  fair  to  fair.  Thus  were 
added  other  influences,  good  or  bad, 
to  the  original  beneficent  purposes 
of  the  earlier  fairs.  It  was  this  trend 
accelerated  by  the  ensuing  undue 
emphasis  upon  racing  and  entertain¬ 
ment  features  that  resulted  in  the 


operation  of  many  of  our  county 
fairs  by  promoters  more  interested  in 
profits  than  in  any  incidental  bene¬ 
fits  to  agriculture.  This  situation  has 
been  recently  well  covered  in  an 
article  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  prime  need  of  the  Fair  today 
is  an  improved  program  of  service 
to  the  farmer  and  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  that  is  in  step  with  the  times 
and  modern  technology. 

Traveling  carnivals,  racing  circuits, 
professional  exhibitors,  pitchmen  and 
concessionaires  have  long  since  per¬ 
fected  a  working  exploitive  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  fairs,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  State.  The  existence  of 
national  and  international  fair  racing 
associations  is  well  known,  and  there 
are  also  many  associations  of  pro¬ 
fessional  exhibitors.  There  is  also  an 
organization  of  New  York  State 
County  Fair  managers,  as  well  as  the 
International  Association  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions,  of  which  our  State 
Fair  Director  is  normally  a  member, 
which  further  points  up  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  point  is,  that  there  should  al¬ 
ways  have  been  at  least  equal  effort 
expended  to  develop  the  constructive 
purposes  for  which  the  fairs  were 
originally  founded  to  balance  the 
cultivation  of  their  commercial 
possibilities.  These  basic  principles — 
the  improvement  of  our  livestock, 
farm  products  and  the  welfare  of  our 
rural  communities — are  as  valid  as 
they  were  in  1848.  Without  them 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  State 
appropriations. 

Certainly,  there  can  and  should  be 
established  a  working  educational  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  activities  of 
our  various  county  fairs  and  the 
State  Fair,  if  only  to  secure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  return  for  the  monies  appro¬ 
priated  year  by  year  for  distribution 
in  premium  awards.  By  all  logic,  the 
county  fairs  should  long  ago  have 
been  made  to  assume  a  proper 
supplementary  and  complementary 
relationship  to  the  State  Fair.  A 
token  step  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  in  a  few  minor  classifications 
but  a  broad,  reciprocal  program  of 
coordination  with  publicity  on  a  par 
with  the  importance  of  major 
awards  is  necessary.  Winners  of 
principal  awards  in  all  major 
classifications  in  county  fair  compe¬ 
titions  should  receive  appropriate 
recognition  at  our  State  Fair.  This 
will  make  more  valuable  the  awards 
received  at  county  fairs  and  provide 
a  proper  basis  for  inter-regional 
competitions  at  the  State  Fair.  In 
this  manner  individual  participation 
and  success  in  county  fair  exhibits 
will  increase  individual  entries  and 
make  truly  statewide  representation 
in  all  classifications  at  the  State  Fair 
— a  goal  that  has  not  been  even  re¬ 
motely  approached  in  the  past 
century. 

Such  a  program  would  to  a  marked 
extent  offset  the  deleterious  effects  of 
mass  entries  by  professional  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Not  that  professional  breed¬ 
ers  or  grower  specialists  would  be 
ruled  out  as  they  admittedly  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  species,  but  should  not  be  placed 
in  direct  competition  with  entrants 
who  are  market  producing  farmers. 

The  past  fine  work  of  the  4-FI 
Clubs  in  fostering  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  active  participation  of  our 
farm  young  people  in  its  regional 
competitions  and  at  the  State  Fair 
illustrates  precisely  what  can  be  done 
in  this  respect'  by  coordinating  the 
programs  of  the  town  and  county 
fairs  with  that  of  the  State  Fair. 

With  a  year-round  paid  office  and 
maintenance  staff  and  Director,  kept 
on  during  all  of  the  war  period  at 
federal  expense,  it  would  seem  that 
much  preliminary  organization  work 
might  have  been  done  for  providing 
an  expanded  basis  for  service  from 
the  postwar  fairs.  It  is  apparent  now 
that  a  lot  of  study  of  our  fairs  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  interested  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations  and  that  con¬ 
stant  pressure  will  have  to  be  exerted 
on  our  State  officials  in  order  that 
the  caliber  of  our  fair  programs  shall 
be  consonant  with  present  day  needs. 

If  each  Grange,  County  Home 
Bureau  and  Farm  Bureau  would  ap¬ 
point  a  standing  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  county  and  State 
Fair  situation,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  great  things  might 
eventuate.  Let’s  work  together  for  a 
greater  New  York  State  Fair! 

New  York  Walter  L.  Welch 


August  5,  1950 

Extra  Waysi 

SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTHIER, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 

They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

'FEED  STERLING-! 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


lOO-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


"ABSORBINE 


kept  my  horse  at  work” 

says  Martin  Paul  of  Pewee  Valley,  Kentucky 

•  “I  thought  my  horse 
would  be  laid  up  for 
a  week  with  shoulder 
gall  'til  I  tried 
Absorbine.  it  helped 
give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend 
Absorbine  to  any 
farmer  like  myself." 

Yes,  there's  noth¬ 
ing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder  gall,  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Absorbine  is  not  a  ‘‘cure-all,"  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall,  and  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it’s  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long-lasting 
bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Matt. 


Protect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
cholera.  Use  genuine  woi'ld  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50c  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
three  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Peters  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 


Save  time  and  money.  Have 
,  healthier,  more  contented 
animals.  Use  a  compact  Andis  clipper 
for  horses,  mules,  cattle.  Has  powerful, 
fan-cooled,  1  lOv  AC-DC  motor.  Easy  op¬ 
erating;  uniform  cutting.  See  your  Sad¬ 
dlery,  Hardware,  or  Implement  Dealer. 
If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct  on 
one  week  money  back  guarantee. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Dept.  50-H  RACINE.  WIS. 
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SWINE 


40  HAMPSHIRES  40 


BRED  GILT  SALE 

August  15,  1950 

Bangs  Free  —  Registered 
Vaccinated 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

EAST  EARL  ROUTE  1  PENNA. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire -Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  5-6  weeks  $9.00;  6-7  weeks  $9.50; 
7-8  weeks  $10;  9-10  weeks  $11.  12  weeks  started 

shoals  $17.50.  40-50  lb.  sows,  barrows  and  boars,  $25 
each.  Vaccinated  upon,  request,  $1.00  each  extra.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 
Freo  transportation  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within 
reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


Walter  Lux,  44  £0RiK0MAD 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. ;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $9.50  ea.;  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  &.  0.  I.  C.,  Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed 

6-7  wks.  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks.  $9.50.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
tor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  D U ROCS — Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goeds, 
Jr.’',  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-ARLEN  YORKSHIRES- 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mali  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEX  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


—  Purebred  Yorkshire  Spring  Pigs  — 

and  Sows  bred  for  second  litters  in  October. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LA  W  R  EN  CE  V I LL  E,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  A  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Oilley,  Manager 


FOR  SALE:  Some  very  outstanding  registered  6pring 
and  service  boars.  Also  spring  and  fall  bred  gilts. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  Halifax,  R-l,  Penna. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


RABBITS 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  RABBIT  BREEDERS  FALL 
SHOW,  NEW  YORK  MILLS,  OCTOBER  8. 
Send  your  name  and  advertisement  for  catalogue. 
GOING  TO  PRESS  AUGUST  15. 

Official  A.  R.  and  C.  B.  A.  Show. 
LAWRENCE,  PLEASANT  AVENUE 

ILION,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months,  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  —  2'/sc  to  3  months  old, 
$5.00  each.  Fast  growing,  ideal  for  commercial  use. 
T.  A.  BIAMONTE,  TOMPKINS  COVE,  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  SANDY  FLEMISH  SINCE  1917 
JUNIORS  FROM  AN  18-POUND  SIRE. 

H.  F.  HOFFA,  WOMELSDORF,  PENNA. 


Flem  Giants.  Large  young  bucks  near  breeding  age,  $6. 
2  mos  old  $2.75.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.Y. 


Flemish  Giants,  Breeding  Does  and  Young,  Fawns  and 
Checkers.  Peter  J.  Flinn,  160  Ontario  St.,  Albany.  N.Y. 

YOUNG  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS  —  Pedigreed.  $5.00 

Pair.  GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


_ DOGS _ 

A.  K.  C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES. 
Mother’s  protector.  Daddy’s  helper  and  Sonny’s  pet. 
GUY  KAUFMAN  :-:  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON,  FOX  TERRIERS,  PEKES,  POMERANIANS, 

ANGORA,  PERSIAN  CATS,  CANARIES.  Lowest  Price. 
V.  CASSON,  444  East  187th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


beautiful  a.k.c.  irish  setters,  6  mo.,  8  mo. 

Meier  Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  PoughkMpsie.N.Y. 


dachshund  pups— Black  &  Tan,  a.k.c.  $»5.oo. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES 


FRED  WOOD 
DANIELSON.  CONN. 


COLLIES:  Two  healthy. 
Puppies.  PROUT,  Route 


registered,  tri-colored  male 
I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 


..  _ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75«  EA. 
•  •  oz'  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

A.  PINTO,  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Annual  Holstein  Meeting 

S.  B.  Hall,  Troutdale,  Oregon,  was 
reelected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America 
at  its  65th  annual  convention  held  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  month.  Serving 
with  Mr.  Hall  is  Harold  J.  Shaw, 
Sanford,  Maine,  reelected  vice- 
president.  H.  G.  Miller,  Northfield, 
Minn.;  Fred  W.  Tullis,  Monroe,  Mich., 
and  Iver  W.  Youngquist,  Bow, 
Washington,  were  reelected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Herman  Snyder, 
Montoursville,  Pa.,  was  elected  to  re¬ 
place  Albert  B.  Craig  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Sixteen  directors  make  up  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  association 
and  each  serves  a  four-year  term. 

The  69  registered  Holstein-Friesian 
dairy  animals  sold  at  the  National 
Homecoming  Convention  Holstein 
Sale,  following  the  annual  meeting, 
brought  an  average  of  $1,423  per 
head.  Smithland  Supreme  Champion, 
a  three-year-old  bull  consigned  by 
Orson  D.  Smith,  Canastota,  N.  Y„  was 
high  animal,  bringing  $7,000  from  the 
highest  bidder,  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Butterfly  Veediction 
Pansy  was  the  high  selling  female, 
bringing  $6,100  from  J.  Seward 
Johnson,  Old  wick,  N.  J.;  she  was 
consigned  by  Butterfly  Farms, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  and  was  two  and  a 
half  years  old. 


Beef  Cattle  Culling 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
editorial  in  the  July  1  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  entitled  “Beef 
and  Dairy  Prices,”  and  your  article 
entitled  “Breeding  Superior  Live¬ 
stock.”  I  have  been  culling  my  Here- 
fords  severely,  especially  the  older 
cows  and  bull  calves,  not  good 
enough  to  raise  as  breeding  bulls. 
These  are  being  sent  to  market,  and 
are  being  replaced  with  top  quality 
open  heifers.  In  short,  I  have  been 
applying  the  same  principle  to  beef 
cattle  as  was  advocated  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  for  use  with  dairy  cattle. 

New  Xork  g.  r.  c. 


Ready  for  the  Show 
Patsy  Anne  Haines,  left,  with  her 
Owlhursts  Golden  Rod,  and  her 
younger  sister,  Penny,  with  her 
Owlhursts  Snowdrip  Posch.  Both  will 
be  on  hand  with  their  price  winning 
heifers,  at  the  Burlington  County 
( N .  J.)  Farm  Fair,  Aug.  11-12.  Patsy 
and  Penny  are  the  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Haines  of 
Vincentown,  N.  J. 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

I  F AR1M 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED;  MARE  for  SADDLE  HORSE  and  Pet. 
Weight  about  1000  lbs.  State  age,  color  and  price. 
W.  H.  IRWIN,  P.  O.  BOX  1233,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  bow.  Trial  6-months  25e. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS  For  Sale.  Choice  quality 
DOES;  also  BUCK  and  DOE  KIDS  available. 
SCANNELLA,  3340  DECATUR  AVE..  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


SIXTH  EASTERN  REGIONAL  JERSEY  SALE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  DURHAM  N  H 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1950  ’ 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  EAST 
SELLING  SIXTY  HEAD  OF  TOPS  IN  BOTH  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

THE  REGIONAL  OFFERS  YOU 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

•  A  Jersey  is  National  Lifetime  Champion  over  all 
breeds  with  10,226  lbs.  fat — 184,883  lbs.  milk. 

•  A  Jersey  is  the  only  cow  to  produce  over  1,000  lbs. 
butterfat  in  two  successive  lactations  on  twice  daily 
milking. 

•  Only  a  Jersey  has  proudeed  as  much  as  1,128  lbs. 
fat  on  twice  daily  milking. 

•  Only  a  Jersey  herd  of  over  100  cows  has  averaged 
616  lbs.  fat  —  11,703  lbs.  milk  per  cow. 


•  Several  Ton  of  Gold  cows  and  daughters  of  Ton 
of  Gold  cows  that  are  thus  averaging  well  over 

i  500  ibs.  fat  per  year. 

•  A  lovely  young  daughter  of  the  only  Jersey  cow  to 
produce  over  20,000  lbs.  milk  on  2x  milking. 

•  A  Gold  &  Silver  Medal  daughter  of  a  National 
Champion  producing  cow. 

•  A  splendid  consignment  from  the  best  families  in 
this  herd  that  has  produced  11,703  lbs.  milk  —  616 
lbs.  fat  per  cow. 


JERSEYS  ARE  MONEY  MAKERS  —  HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  OWN  SOME 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  TO 
DR.  R.  E.  FISKE,  Chm.,  Sales  Committee  LAURENCE  GARDINER  Sales  Mgr., 

Manchester,  N.  H.  1863  Cowden  Ave.,  Memphis  4,  Term. 


HOLSTEINS 


I— FAMOUS  HERD  DISPERSAL-i 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12 
125—  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  125 

GORDON  H.  TARBELL  Estate,  RUSHFORD, 
ALLEGANY  CO.,  N.  Y.  on  West  Branch  Koad,  2 
miles  from  Village,  14  miles  south  of  Arcade,  54 
miles  southeast  of  Buffalo.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited, 
ail  negative,  majority  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible 
for  shipment  into  any  State. 

65  Milking  Cows;  23  Bred  2-year-olds;  32  Year- 
lings  and  Heifer  Calves;  5  Bulls;  25  Fresh  Cows; 

25  Springers.  Many  others  due  in  early  winter. 
Herd  on  production  test  including  many  with  500 
lb.  and  600  lb.  fat.  Daughters  of  many  high 
record  cows  up  to  1108  lb.  fat  and  31,935  lb.  milk 
Herd  Sires  selling  include  a  son  of  famous  World’s 
Champion  925  lbs.  fat  record,  4.2%  first  calf 
heifer.  Many  daughters  of  this  bull  sell.  It’s  One 
of  the  Greatest  Dispersals  Held  in  New  York  State 
for  Many  Years.  Rich  crosses  of  the  best  of  the 
famous  Yates-Posch  breeding,  widely  known  for 
good  type  and  heavy  production.  Sale  in  large  tent, 
starting  at  10:00  A.  M.  promptly.  Remember, 
125  head  sell.  Send  for  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Mgr.,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 


CONN.  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

T.  B.  and  blood  tested  within  30  days, 
nearly  all  calfhood  vaccinated 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23 
GLASTONBURY,  Conn.,  10  miles  east  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  Take  Route  No.  94  out  of 
Glastonbury  to  Keeney  St.  Herd  carries 
many  crosses  of  best  New  England 
“Ormsby”  strain  including  nearly  40  head 
closely  descended  from  Gold  Medal  sire, 
BAKER  FARM  DAUNTLESS.  Excellent 
production  records  up  to  703  lb.  fat  on 
2  time  milking,  official  testing.  Sale  In¬ 
cludes:  35  Milking  Cows  (over  Vz  of  them 
fresh  or  soon  due);  26  Bred  Heifers;  11 
Heifer  calves  and  Open  Yearlings;  3  Bulls. 
Consistent  year-after-year  herd  averages 
well  over  400  lb.  fat.  It’s  an  outstanding 
herd  with  size,  nice  condition,  free  from 
blemishes,  and  the  kind  you  rarely  have  a 
chance  to  buy.  Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M., 
lunch  available,  held  in  large  tent. 

C.  A.  BADER,  Owner,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s*  ^“0""“°/  Mexico,  N.Y 


DOUBLE  DISPERSAL  SALE 


FRIDAY,  AUG.  25— At  RUSSELL  HODGE  farm, 

3  miles  north  of  ROSCOE,  N.  Y.  on  Downsville 
improved  road,  10  miles  north  of  Liberty. 
80  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  80 
Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 
RUSSELL  HODGE  herd  of  50  head  and  JOSEPH 
BAUERNFIEND,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  herd  of  30 
head.  Excellent  breeding,  production  records. 

67  Milking  Cows  and  first  calf  heifers, 
many  fresh  or  soon  due, 

12  Heifers  born  last  fail. 

19-Months-Old  Herd  Sire  by  $10,500  DUN- 
LOGGIN  KING  VAR. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M.  WITH  COM¬ 
PLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY.  Late 
Model  John  Deere  Tractor  with  tractor  attach¬ 
ments  of  plows,  harrows.  Also  tractor  grain 
drill,  lime  spreader,  manure  spreader,  heavy  duty 
Trailer  with  Dump  Attachment,  Papec  Field 
Chopper  for  com  or  grass,  Papec  Silo  Filler, 
Horn  Hydraulic  loader,  12-can  cooler,  DeLaval  4- 
can  milker  and  many  other  items.  It’s  a  Big,  All- 
Day  Sale,  Cattle  sell  in  tent,  lunch  served. 
RUSSELL  HODGE,  ROSCOE,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Reg.  German  Shepherd  Puppies 

6  wks.  old  tan  with  black  saddles,  mother  from  Asta 
of  Longworth,  father  Held  Voni  Haus  Gosewich  from 
Germany.  Both  are  champion  show  dogs,  male  or  fe¬ 
male  $50  with  papers.  Make  good  cow  or  watch  dogs. 
Will  send  pictures.  ~  -  WM.  0.  CLARK, 

R.  I,  WELLSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  COLLIES  For  20  Years 

ASPINWALL  CORNERS,  HENDERSON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 

C0LLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
N on-Reguscered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLU3.  NEW  YORK 

- -  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  12  WEEKS  OLD  - 

FROM  PEDIGREED  PARENTS.  $17.50  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  Purebred  Pups  2  months. 
Excellent  Duck  &  Pheasant  Dogs.  Males  $25:  females 
$20.  JOSEPH  BARTLETT,  E.  SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  —  Nice  type  female,  two 
years  in  August.  Will  make  good  breeder. 

B.  C.  TODD.  FLEISCHMANNS,  NEW  YORK 

DALMATIANS  • —  Everyone  can  have  one  at  our 
Low  Prices.  New  Litters,  and  Grown  Stock. 
FAIRYLAND  KENNELS,  DIXMONT,  MAINE 

REGISTERED  ENGISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from 
parents  that  really  bring  home  the  cows.  $18.00  each. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 

REG.  LONG  EARED  BLACK-TAN  FOX  AND  COON- 
HOUND  PUPS.  Also  REG.  WALKER  FOXHOUNDS. 
CARL  RAUCH, _ FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Peon*. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale:  Two  Registered  JERSEY  BULLS  ready  fop 
service,  by  good  sires  and  dams  with  good  records  — 
16  and  18  months  old.  Pedigrees  and  prices  on  re- 
quest  to  —  ERK  BROS.,  PROMPTON,  PENNA. 

_ ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


REG.  ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS,  highest  rated 
families.  Priced  at  $350  to  recover  space  occupied. 
West  Acres  Farms,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  F.  Whitman,  Sr. 


- REGISTERED  14  MONTHS  ANGUS  BULLS - 

WEST  ACRES  FARMS,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


2nd  Adirondack  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  Aug.  19  at  i  :00 
P.  M.  30  Head— 5  Cows  fresh  or  springing),  15 
•lose-up  Bred  Heifers,  3  toppy  yearlings,  5 
foundation  heifer  calves,  2  royally  bred  8-mo. 
old  bull  calves.  It’s  a  new  sale — not  too  many 
cattle — but  good  ones — that  means  bargains.  All 
T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior 
tosale.  Many  from  Bang’s  Accredited  herds. 

| - FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  «  Brandon,  Vl. 


I 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I  Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 
N.  Y„  Wednesday,  August  16.  20  Cows,  20  Bred 
Heifers,  3  Heifer  Calves,  3  richly  bred  Bulls. 
All  personally  selected  by  Lyle  Arnold.  A  great 
lot  of  fall  calving  cattle.  All  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days.  About  half  eligible  for  Pa. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE-— 

I  Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Boe  96,  Braedoo,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  APRIL  1949 

Grandson  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  168  AR.  daughters 
including  2  World  Record  daughters,  and  Langwater 
Romulus  52  AR  daughters.  Dam  made  8032M  424F1 
Sr  2  305C  on  2  times  machine  milking,  has  3  full 
sisters  with  high  records  and  is  from  fine  cow  family. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  BULL  CALVES  of  SERVICE  AGE  from 
HIGH-PRODUCING  DAMS.  sired  by  FLYING 
HORSE  MASTER  PATRICIAN,  that  is  %  brother  to 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F.  We  have 
8  heifers  bred  to  PATRIARCH,  age  l</2  years, 
one  of  those  for  sale. 

UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bull 

2  years  old.  Low,  thickset,  a  proved  dehorner.  Excellent 
pedigree.  GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN.  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  S1.0O:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept  RN5  313  S.  SLEMSIOHg  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD  4.  MO. 


Stocker  Steers  For  Your  Pastures 

We  offer  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Stocker  Steers  650 
to  800  lbs.  in  numbers  of  20  or  more  delivered  to  your 
farm  by  truck.  Will  sell  fewer  number  if  you  send 
truck  here.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone:  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 _ 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


Registered  Cheviot  Sheep 

EWES  AND  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
KEIKOUT  FARMS,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL  SHEEP  —  Having  purchased  U.  S.  Govt. 
Reg.  Breeding  Stock  —  am  offering  Ewes  $96,  Rams 
$80.  Others  in  same  flock  $80  &.  $75.  Lamb  prices 
unchanged.  H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS,  also  a  few  Choice  Yearling  Ewes. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  $40  up;  </2  brothers  to 
the  Penna.  champion.  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY 
SHEEP  FARM,  NEW  BRIGHTON  2,  PENNA. 


SHEEP  WANTED 


25  Western  Yearling  Ewes,  I  Good  Hampshire  Ram. 
R.  DIANI,  R.  D.  I,  BUTLER,  NEW  JERSEY 


YEARLING  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Bradford  Co.  Pa. 
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"A  steam  pressure  Conner  is 
required  for  processing  meats, 
practica  lly  all  vegetables,  (ex¬ 
cept  tomatoes)  and  other  non¬ 
acid  foods.  It  is  not  safe  to 
can  such  foods  at  home  unless 
a  pressure  cannerisavailable.” 

J  FOR  EASIER,  SAFER,  BETTER 

HOME  CANNING 

and  for 

LARGE  MEAL  COOKING 
ALWAYS 

use  a...  USM&I'Ja 


COOKER-CANNER 


©1950  N.P.C.  CO. 


Take  the  guesswork  out  of  home  can¬ 
ning.  ( No  more  of  the  old  fashioned, 
unsafe,  open-kettle  or  oven  methods.) 
Use  a  Presto  Cooker-Canner! 
Available  in  three  sizes,  equipped  with  5- 
piece  accessory  set,  and  128-page  illustrated 
instruction  and  recipe  book. 

21 -quart — Holds  7  quart  or  18  pint  or  4 
half-gallon  jars. 

16-quart — Holds  7  quart  or  9  pint  jars. 
12-quart — Holds  5  quart  or  8  pint  jars. 
Availdsle  wherever  quality  housewares  are  sold. 
NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  COMPANY 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Pressure  Cookers. 


EARN  MONEY  SELLING  YARNS 

In  your  own  home.  Generous  com¬ 
missions.  You  can  offer  America’s  finest 
Yarns  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  at 
low  mill  prices.  Costs  you  nothing  to  get 
started.  Write  today  and  we  will  send 
you  a  complete  kit  for  your  inspection. 
Write  Dept.  23. 

PUSSY  WILLOW  YARNS,  Winchester,  Mass. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montuomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Enjoy  the  convenience  of  having  garden 
fresh  vegetables  at  hand  all  year 
round  1  Yours  plus  economy  with  Stein- 
horst’s  exclusive  air  blast  freezing  and 
specially  constructed  freezer  plates  that 
hold  the  cold  longer  .  .  .  giving  you 
longer  protection  if  power  fails. 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 

UTICA,  N.Y.  ESTABLISHED  1908 


Makers  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  Milk  Coolers 


Consult  you r  nearest  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Steinhorst  Deluxe  Freezer 
or  mail  this  coupon.  nry-8-50 


Name. 


Street  or  R.F.  D 


P.0 


. . . 


Alight  with  Country  Lanterns 

I  saw  the  firefly  lanterns,  they  made  the  meadows  gay, 

But  I  was  young  and  foolish  and  so  I  turned  away; 

I  thought  that  pleasure  waited  where  gleam  the  city  lights: 

I  found  the  crowding  madness;  I  learned  how  hunger  bites. 

In  time  I  wandered  homeward  to  winking  meadows  where 
The  only  crowds  were  fireflies  upon  the  summer  air; 

Yet  now,  as  I  look  backward — how  was  I  to  guess 
They  light  with  country  lanterns  the  road  to  happiness. 

New  York  '  —  La'lia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Not  Fussy  About  Food  —  Just  Particular 


If  you  ladies  will  let  the  Man  of 
This  Farmhouse  speak  his  mind,  he 
believes  you  will  find  many  another 
countryman  backing  him  up  on  his 
notions  about  certain  things  to  eat. 

Regarding  desserts,  for  instance, 
there  are  distressful  misapprehen¬ 
sions  abroad.  The  sooner  our  wives 
and  mothers  face  the  culinary  facts 
of  life,  the  happier  small  boys  and 
larger  ones  will  be!  It  is  silly  to 
claim  a  man  cannot  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  meal  on  a  dessert;  that  hoary 
axiom  has  been  disproved  repeatedly. 
Enough  of  a  favorite  dessert  plus  a 
virtuous  cup  of  coffee  puts  a  citizen 
in  a  tolerant  frame  of  mind  whereby 
he  can  ponder  the  events  of  this 
world  without  blowing  a  fuse. 

Furthermore  we  won’t  be  com¬ 
pletely  civilized  until  we  eat  desserts 
at  the  front  end  of  meals  when  our 
appetite  is  keenest.  If  we  eat  desserts 
first,  we  can  intelligently  gauge  our 
capacity  for  meat,  vegetables  and 
salad.  As  it  is  now,  one  eats  all  he 
needs  and  then  in  comes  a  scrump¬ 
tious  dessert.  Naturally  a  man  isn’t 
going  to  pass  up  pies,  puddings  and 
cakes.  After  all  there  is  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  he  shouldn’t  be  tempted. 

My  Five  Favorite  Desserts 

Because  my  name  is  on  a  cook¬ 
book,  I  am  forced  to  live  in  a  strange 
world  of  half  grays  and  blacks,  fear¬ 
ing  each  new  day,  afraid  to  face 
ladies  in  public.  The  Lady  of  This 
House  did  all  the  work  on  the 
recipes;  I  wrote  the  nonsense.  But  I 
was  judge  of  the  dishes — especially 
the  desserts.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  the 
top  five;  but  here  they  are.  When¬ 
ever  you  feel  your  meal  is  just  a 
shade  below  your  usual  standard,  you 
can  maintain  your  reputation  if  you 
achieve  one  of  these  masterpieces. 

Chocolate  Batter  Pudding 

To  make  the  batter;  Two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  %  cup  sugar  1 
square  melted  chocolate,  Vz  cup  milk, 
%  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  cup  flour,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  Vs.  cup  walnuts.  Cream  the 
shortening  and  sugar  and  blend;  add 
melted  chocolate,  milk,  vanilla.  Add 
the  flour  with  which  the  salt  and 
baking  powder  have  been  mixed  and 
sifted.  Add  walnuts.  Stir  things  up  as 
if  you  meant  it. 

To  make  the  sauce:  Vz  cup  white 
sugar,  Vz  cup  brown  sugar  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cornstarch,  2  teaspoons  cocoa, 
1 1/4  cups  water.  Mix  the  sugar,  corn¬ 
starch  and  cocoa  in  a  saucepan;  add 
the  water  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Now, 
butter  a  casserole.  Pour  the  sauce  in 
first  and  then  pour  the  batter  into  the 
same.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for  about 
an  hour.  The  batter  comes  to  the  top. 
Serve  with  heavy  cream. 

Cinnamon  Sponge 

If  you  like  cinnamon  flavor,  this  is 
a  super-duper.  Use  1  beaten  egg,  Vz 
cup  sugar,  Vz  cup  molasses,  Vi  cup 
melted  sausage  fat,  1  teaspoon  soda, 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vz  teaspoon 
salt,  l  Vs  cups  all-purpose  flour,  Vz 
cup  boiling  water.  Mix  in  the  order 
given,  sifting  the  soda,  cinnamon  and 
salt  with  the  flour.  Bake  at  350  de¬ 
grees  for  about  40  minutes.  Some 
folks  like  whipped  cream  on  it.  I’ll 
take  a  big  pat  of  butter  pushed  down 
into  the  glistening  topcrust. 

Apple  Pie  a  la  Countryman 

To  make  apple  pie  the  country¬ 
man’s  way,  you  do  just  two  things. 
It  is  assumed,  of  course,  you’ll  make 
the  pie  a  decent  depth  and  that  you 


know  how  to  make  acceptable  pastry! 
First,  before  the  top  crust  is  tucked 
on,  you  place  a  few  small  slivers  of 
sharp  cheese  on  the  sliced  apples. 
Second,  after  the  crust  is  in  place, 
and  you’ve  made  a  few  holes  in  it  for 
steam  to  escape,  you  pour  one-third 
of  a  cup  of  coffee  cream  onto  the 
crust  and  let  it  seep  down  through 
the  holes.  That,  friends,  is  the  way  to 
make  apple  pie. 

Brown  Sugar  Pudding 

If  a  man  chooses  this  when  his  wife 
asks  what  he’d  like  for  dessert,  he 
won’t  go  wrong. 

Cream  Vz  cupful  of  white  sugar 
and  2  tablespoons  butter.  Add  1  cup 
milk,  1  cup  flour,  2  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  Vz  teaspoon  salt,  Vz  cup 
raisins  and  V\  cup  walnut  meats. 
Make  a  sauce  of  2  cups  tepid  water, 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  2  teaspoons  butter 
and  1  tablespoon  cornstarch.  Mix 
these  together  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Grease  a  casserole,  pour  in 
the  syrup  first  and  then  put  the 
batter  on  the  syrup. 

Lady,  I’m  telling  you.  Life  may 
seem  difficult  but  with  a  couple  help¬ 
ings  of  this,  you  can  listen  to  your 
teen-age  daughters  run  up  the  tele¬ 
phone  bill  and  not  get  upset. 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

Strawberries  and  roses  belong  to 
the  same  family  botanically  and  it’s 
easy  to  understand  why  if  you  can 
have  correctly  made  shortcake. 
Horrendous  crimes  are  committed 
against  Fragaria  every  year.  Women 
slice  strawberries  over  limp  slabs  of 
sponge  cake;  they  mess  things  up 
with  blobs  of  runny  whipped  cream. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
strawberry  shortcake  correctly. 
Please  don’t  think  I’m  fussy  about 
my  foods.  I  am  like  Father  Pearson 
— not  fussy,  merely  particular.  For  a 
man-sized  portion,  open  two  fluffy, 
hot-hearted,  brown-crusted  biscuits 
in  a  soup  plate.  Use  plenty  of  butter. 
Then  over  those  four  halves  pour  a 
full  pint  of  thoroughly  crushed 
berries  and  all  the  juice.  That’s 
strawberry  shortcake.  Never  use 
cake;  never  use  sliced  berries;  never 
use  whipped  cream.  Biscuits,  butter 
and  berries  —  nothing  else! 

Now  that  one  can  get  delicious 
frozen  strawberries  the  year  Yound, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  make  strawberry  shortcake  once 
a  week.  Well,  once  a  fortnight  any¬ 
way.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Cakes  for  Winter  Birds 

Not  a  crumb  nor  seed  is  wasted  in 
our  recipe  for  getting  ready  for  the 
winter  birds.  All  Summer  I  prepare 
the  food  cakes  these  visitors  love  and 
which  keep  them  close  by  for  mutual 
enjoyment  through  the  long  cold 
months. 

First  I  save  all  discarded  freezer 
containers,  paper  cups,  etc.  One  at 
a  time,  they  are  kept  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  in  process  of  being  filled. 
Into  each  go  table  crumbs  and  seeds 
of  fruits  such  as  melons,  also  squash, 
pumpkin,  weed,  flower  and  sunflower 
seeds.  Added  to  these  are  bits  of  fat 
trimmed  from  meat,  and  anything 
else  that  birds  relish.  Melted  fat  occa¬ 
sionally  is  poured  in  to  act  as  binder 
for  the  bird  cake.  When  a  container 
is  full,  it  goes  into  the  freezer. 

How  the  birds  go  for  this  simple 
buffer  food.  By  our  saving  what 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste,  our 
winter  guests  thus  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too!  E.  R.  Bonney 


Both  jars  come  with. 

THE  NEW  A  Q 
ATLAS  fill 


your  pre 
serves.. 


ATLAS 

JARS 


for  IMPROVED 

HOME  CANNING 


*  1  *■*•*  )&  -  *'*'*•.» 

ATLAS  jars  and  caps  have  been  proven 
by  over  50  years  of  home  canners' 
preference 


ATLAS  JUNIOR 
MASON,  X  pt.— 
for  small  families 
orsmall  portions. 
Eliminates  wastes 


HEW! 


ARC;LID 

White  enameled  lined. 
^‘See  the  seal.”  It’s  up 
when  you  buy  it.  It's 
down  when  sealed. 
\  Easy,  sure  way 
WL  to  safeguard  **■ 


Also 
ask  for 
ATLAS 
CAPS 


•  -  ATLAS 

ROUND  MASON 

— a  popular  style  and 
always  dependable. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Entirely  different  in  design 
and  function  from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free.  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  -  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


ELASTIC  HOSE 


Irregulars 

Skin  Tone  Invisible 
2  -  WAY  STRETCH 


each 


Very  sheer  and  durable  C«  __ 
Nylon  Elastic  HoseVW.*»«  ®d. 

Small,  Medium  and  Large. 
Guaranteed  !  Mail  Orders 
—  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

D.  SOROKIN 

204-x  S.  11th  St.  Philo.  7,  Pa. 

Est.  1924  —  Largest 
Elastic  Hose  Outlet 


Light  and  Cool  for  Sumtner 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1525,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N  Y- 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


How  Shall  I  Feed  My  Baby? 

“Is  it  best  to  nurse  my  baby  if  I 
can?”  This  question  is  asked  so  often 
nowadays  that  it  is  well  to  accept  and 
answer  it.  Our  answer  is  directed  to 
the  majority  of  mothers-to-be,  those 
normally  well  and  energetic.  For  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  the  physician 
should  be-  consulted,  of  course. 

Nature  intended  that  women 
should  breast-feed  their  babies.  That 
is  why  mother’s  milk  is  provided  in 
abundance  as  a  rule.  When  the  infant 
draws  his  nourishment  from  the 
natural  source,  the  “formula”  is  suit¬ 
able  to  his  needs.  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  experimenting  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  mixtures. 

The  milk  is  pure.  This  is  most  im¬ 
portant  since  the  baby’s  digestion  is 
very  delicate.  The  milk  is  of  the  right 
temperature  too;  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  infant  burning  his  lips  or 
being  discontented  because  his  feed¬ 
ing  gets  too  cool  before  he’s  finished. 
Breast-fed  babies  are  less  liable  to 
develop  diarrhea  than  are  those  who 
are  bottle-fed.  Diarrhea  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  infection  which  claims  many 
little  lives  during  the  first  year. 

Every  baby  is  born  with  a  desire, 
a  need,  to  satisfy  his  sucking  in¬ 
stincts.  Very  often  when  an  infant’s 
opportunities  for  sucking  are  cut 
short  he  takes  to  his  thumb.  An  un¬ 
hurried  period  of  restful  time  spent 
at  his  mother’s  breast  makes  a  child 
content  and  happy.  Moreover,  babies 
love  to  be  cuddled.  They  unquestion¬ 
ably  prefer  lying  snugly  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers  when  they  eat  to 
being  left  with  an  inanimate  bottle 
propped  up  on  an  unresponding 
pillow. 

As  for  the  mother,  the  emotional 
side  of  nursing  is  important.  Doctors 
declare  that  when  a  woman  decides 
definitely  that  her  baby  shall  be 
bottle-fed,  she  does  not  prepare  her¬ 
self  in  her  mind  to  cooperate  with 
Nature.  We  are  speaking  here  of  the 
mother  who  could  well  nurse  her 
baby  but  decides  against  it. 

Another  question  always  arises: 
“Isn’t  a  mother  constantly  tied  down 


by  breast  feeding?”  Perhaps — for  a 
few  short  months.  But  that  time 
passes  quickly,  while  the  memory 
never  fades  of  that  sweet  smile  as 
the  baby  gazes  up  into  the  mother’s 
eyes. 

No!  That  smile  is  not  a  gas  pain! 
(Breast-fed  babies  do  not  usually 
suffer  much  from  them.)  It’s  a 
genuine  show  of  affection.  And  here 
is  one  mother  who  wouldn’t  exchange 
anything  in  the  whole  wide  world  for 
the  close  companionship  provided  by 
her  six  straight  months  of  breast 
feeding.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 

Sew  and  Save  With  New 
Fashion  Book 


The  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  is  just  out, 
filled  with  exciting  new  fashions.  Sew  and 
Save  is  the  1950-1951  watchword!  Whatever 
your  pattern  needs,  you’ll  find  the  answer  in 
this  book  for  ladies  of  all  ages.  Over  100 
practical,  easy-to-sew  designs  plus  many 
stimulating  useful  feature  pages. 

If  you’re  getting  the  girls  off  to  college, 
you’ll  want  the  basic  campus  styles  shown, 
smart  and  including  the  all-essential  sepa¬ 
rates.  Also  their  date  and  party  dresses;  the 
same  for  all  the  girls,  young  and  old.  Back 
to  grade  and  high  school  needs  as  well. 

Bird’s  eye  view  in  this  new  book  of 
typical  fall  wardrobe  shows  two-piece 
fashions,  casuals  to  live  in.  mature  fashions 
stressing  lines  that  flatter,  home  frocks, 
aprons,  lingerie,  and  choice  aplenty.  Don’t 
miss  the  baby  clothes  and  maternity  wear. 

Remember  Christmas  is  coming!  The  book 
has  gift  ideas  galore:  toys,  dolls  and  doll 
clothes;  also  practical  and  pretty  wearables 
for  presents.  For  home  decoration,  new  em¬ 
broidery  designs.  Besides  a  page  of  practical 
sewing  hints  for  all  seasons.  Price,  just  20c. 

Order  the  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  from 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR 
FULL  NAME  ANQ  ADDRESS. 


NOW!  Year-’Round 
Kitchen  Cooking  Comfort! 


aecTRicw 


Back  to  School  Patterns;  Brand  New  Needlework 


*  or...  oil  or  wood 
Available  in  6a$  Combinations  also 


Design  Patent  No.  157,877  and  other  Patents  Pending 


2296  —  BACK  TO  SCHOOL  JUMPER  OUTFIT.  Just  as  smart  as  big  sister’s  styling,  this 
three-piece  pleated  set.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4  jumper,  1%  yds.  54-in.;  jacket,  %  yd.  54-in.; 
blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2482  —  SCHOOL-GOING  SHIRTWAIST  DRESS  for  next  age  group.  Pretty  and  practical 
with  flared  skirt  and  slanted  hip  pockets.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  2%  yds.  35-in.,  1%  yds.  trim¬ 
ming.  Applique  designs  included.  20c. 

3004  —  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  HOME  FROCK  for  young  or  older.  The  traditional  front- 
buttoned  dress  with  a  new  treatment;  see  the  panel  and  yoke  top,  the  long  back  skirt  pleat. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18  4%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

E-601  —  CHILDREN’S  NOVELTY  ROUNDUP.  Use  almost  anything  and  embroider  these 
Western  designs.  Colorful  on  shirts,  skirts  or  linens  for  the  young  fry.  Hot  iron  transfer 
pattern  of  20  motifs  from  1  by  1  to  614  by  714  inches.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

936  —  HANDSOME  SQUARE  CENTERPIECE  is  worked  in  filet  crochet  with  rose  and 
butterfly  motifs  in  border  and  center  inner  square.  Beautiful  using  No.  20  cotton;  measures 
about  2814  inches  square.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

SEE  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  THESE  PAGES:  NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c. 

OUR  1950  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  addrses  and  style  number  plainly;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


heating  tn  (««»our 


WINTER 


I'm  Your  Radiant 
Winter  Range, 
Oven  and  Kitchen 
Heater,  too! 

Use  me  alone  in 
winter  with  oil, 
coal  or  wood 
for  Cooking,  Bak¬ 
ing  and  Heating. 


©  1950 


SUMMER 


I’m  Your  Cool  and 
Comfortable  Non- 
Radiating  Electric 
Range  and  Oven! 

Use  me  alone  for 
cool  electric  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Baking 
during  hot  summer 
months! 


re  Give  Two-Way  Oven  HEAT 
Together  or  Alone  in  a  Jiffy... 
without  a  Single  Adjustment  I 


rnrr  mail  this  coupon  for 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION" 

I 

MAJESTIC  Manufacturing  Co. 

4553  Gustine  Ave.  •  St.  Louisl6,  Mo. 
Please  send  me  complete  Information  on  the  thrill¬ 
ing  new  MAJESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMBINATION  RANGE. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE. 
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‘Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  5,  1950 


This  machine  puts  you 

WISE  TO  THE  SUN 


In  winter,  you  want  sunlight  coming  into  your  buildings  for  warmth 
and  dryness.  In  summer,  you  want  daylight,  but  with  direct  sun  shaded 
out  for  coolness.  The  Solarometer,  illustrated  above,  demonstrates 
the  sun’s  position  for  any  day  or  hour.  It  shows  how  an  overhang 
or  roof  extension  gives  you  sun  control.  This  machine  will  be  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  September  2-9.  We  invite  you  to 
stop  in  and  observe  sun  angles  for  your  location. 

Our  Farm  Department  people  will  be  there  to  discuss  daylighting 
of  farm  buildings  and  its  benefits  to  livestock  health  and  production. 
They’ll  have  data  about  Thermopane*  insulating  glass — the  double¬ 
glass  window  unit  with  dry  air  sealed  between  its  panes.  Thermopane 
lets  you  open  farm  buildings  to  daylight  and  sun  heat,  yet  avoids 
excessive  heat  loss  in  cold  weather. 

If  you  can’t  attend  the  Fair,  write  us  for  information  on  the  use 
of  Thermopane  for  more  comfortable  homes  and  more  healthful  living 

conditions  for  livestock  in  service  buildings. 

Windows  in  the  milkhouse 
and  milking  parlor  at  the 
fairgrounds  are  insulated 
with  Thermopane.  These 
windows  flood  the  interior 
with  daylight . . .  keep  heat 
out  in  summer  and  in  in 
winter. 

Two  Pones  of  Glass  i 


'mofiutie 


L1BBEY » OWENS  •  FORD  GLASS  COMPANY 
3385  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio 


Blanket  of 


Bondermefic 

Seal* 

(Metal -to-Glass) 


Cutaway  view  of  Thermopane 


"Pfpid  You  Soy  ’E4Sr 

flflres.  I  Said  •txsr  MOWErrV^ 


150,000,000  CUSTOMERS 
ARE  WAITING  FOR  YOU! 


You  can  EASILY  make  $25 — $50 — $100 — • 
and  more  in  your  spare  time.  Just  SHOW 
America’s  finest  line  of  Christmas  cards, 
stationery  and  napkins  with  names  on  to 
your  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors.  EVERY¬ 
BODY  uses  them.  IMAGINE!  $50  is  yours 
for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  MERIT’S  out¬ 
standing  21  for  $1.00  cards.  No  experience 
necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  for 
selling  plan  and  samples  on  approval. 


MERIT  GREETING  CARD  CO. 


370  Plane  St.  Dept.  40,  Newark,  N.  J. 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  60c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Q  A\/l?'Iako  y°ur  °'vn  blouse, 
,3  Mli  WW  w  MJetc.  Write  lor  samples  of 

new  Summer  prints  on  fine  rayon  crepe.  Pine  woven 

sheers  64c  yd.  Topkin,  240  Atlantic  Ave.,  Oceanside,  N.Y. 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
EDNA  CUNINGHAM,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


paint 
inch  brush 

334  INCH  STOCK  LENGTH 

Ideal  for  houses,  fences, 
bams,  garages  ...  for 
all  painting  jobs  .  .  . 
big  and  small. 

Send  check  or  money  order 
ESSENTIAL  ITEMS,  Dept.  R,  551  Whatley  Ave., 
NEW  HAVEN  II,  CONNECTICUT 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA  FANS 

EIGHT  EXPOSURE  ROLLS,  DEVELOPED  Or„ 
INCLUDING  8  DECKLED  EDGE  PRINTS 

Or,  1  roll  developed — Twin  prints  (2  of  each  negative) 
35c.  Or,  1  roll  developed  and  8  king  size  prints,  40c. 
Free  mailers,  valuable  coupon  offers,  24  hour  service. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  408  RAY  BUILDING, 
LaCROSSE,  WISCONSIN  Leader  Since  1920 


Nationally  advertised  Card 
Ass’ts  —  sell  only  100  —  make 
up  to  $50!  Complete  line  Xmas: 
Everydayas  Wraps,  Stationery. 
Also  dramatic  “Spang-l-ettes" 
and  Famous  “Prize”  Ass’ts: 
Notes;  Name  Imprinted  Xmas 
Cards,  40  for  $1  up.  Up  to  100% 
profit.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Request  “Prize”  and  novel  Me- 
talllc  Boxes  on  approval.  j 

fcfir/V/I  |  30  FREE  samples'- I 

CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex  St.,  Dept,  s  35  Boston,  Miss. 


WANT 

so 


$4  50 

|  Postpaid 


New  Pickles  That  You’ll 
Relish 

It’s  fine  to  make  pickles  and  ab¬ 
sorb  all  those  spicy  smells  in  the 
cooking.  But  it’s  fun  to  try  new 
versions  of  Grandma’s  real  kitchen 
specialties. 

Whether  you’re  a  whizz  at  the 
chopping  bowl  or  prefer  old  faithful, 
the  paring  knife,  you’ll  relish  making 
up  these  variations  on  the  good  old 
pickle  theme.  What’s  more,  you’re 
pretty  sure  to  find  they  surpass  all 
the  other  pickles  that  have  come  out 
of  your  kitchen.  Try  them  and  you’ll 
know  why. 

Pickled  Watermelon  Rind 

Use  2  pounds  watermelon  rind; 
2  cups  vinegar;  2  cups  water;  4  cups 
sugar;  1  stick  cinnamon;  1  teaspoon 
whole  cloves;  1  teaspoon  whole  all¬ 
spice;  1  lemon,  sliced  thin. 

Pare  watermelon  rind  and  remove 
all  pink  portion.  Cut  rind  into  pieces 
2x1  inches  and  Yz  inch  thick  or  into 
3A  to  1-inch  cubes.  Weigh  the  pieces. 
Soak  rind  overnight  in  brine  made 
by  dissolving  Yi  cup  salt  in  each 
quart  water.  In  the  morning,  drain 
rind,  wash  in  fresh  water  and  drain. 
Cook  rind  in  fresh  water  until  tender. 
Combine  remaining  ingredients  and 
boil  them  5  minutes  for  the  syrup. 
The  amounts  given  above  are  right 
for  two  pounds  of  rind.  Add  rind  a 
few  pieces  at  a  time  to  the  syrup, 
and  cook  until  rind  is  clear.  Pack 
rind  in  hot  sterilized  jars,  cover  with 
boiling  syrup  and  seal.  Makes  2  pints. 
(Spices  may  be  tied  in  cheesecloth 
bag,  if  desired.) 

French  Pickle 

Ingredients:  1  quart  carrots,  diced; 

1  quart  lima  beans,  small;  1  quart 
corn,  cut  from  cob;  1  quart  green 
tomatoes,  sliced  fine;  1  quart  celery, 
cut  fine;  1  quart  small  green  cucum¬ 
bers,  cut  fine;  Yz  quart  sweet  red 
peppers,  cut  fine. 

Cook  each  vegetable  separately 
until  vegetables  are  barely  tender. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt.  Drain  well. 
Mix  all  thoroughly  and  add  Yz  cup 
white  mustard  seed;  Yz  ounce 
turmieric;  1  ounce  celery  seed.  Again 
mix  well.  Now  cover  mixture  with 
vinegar  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  stirring  frequently.  Pack 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Pepper  Relish 

Take  12  red  peppers;  12  green 
peppers;  12  onions,  peeled;  2  cups 
vinegar;  iy2  cups  sugar;  2  table¬ 
spoons  salt.  Split  the  peppers  and  re¬ 
move  the  seeds.  Chop  peppers  and 
onions  coarsely,  cover  them  with 
boiling  water  and  let  stand  5  minutes. 
Drain.  Cover  again  with  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  10  minutes. 
Drain.  Combine  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  boil  for  5  minutes,  add 
vegetables  and  boil  10  minutes.  Pack 
in  hot  sterilized  jars;  seal.  Makes  2 
pints. 

Orange-Cucumber  Pickle 

For  this  delicious  change  in  flavor 
use  %  cup  chopped  sweet  red  pepper; 
%  cup  chopped  green  pepper;  2  cups 
peeled  and  chopped  cucumber;  2 
tablespoons  salt;  Yi  cup  cold  water; 
IY2  oranges;  1  cup  vinegar;  1  cup 
brown  sugar,  firmly  packed;  Yz  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard  seed;  Yz  teaspoon 
celery  seed. 

Mix  peppers,  cucumber,  salt  and 
water;  let  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning  drain  and  discard  liquid. 
Squeeze  most  of  juice  from  oranges 
and  use  for  some  other  purpose. 
Grind  orange  pulp  and  rind  in  food 
chopper.  Combine  all  ingredients  and 
heat  to  boiling.  Pour  into  hot  steri¬ 
lized  jars  and  seal  at  once.  Makes 

2  pints.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Speaking  of  Fireflies 

Fireflies,  commonly  known  as 
lightning  bugs,  are  the  natural  sea¬ 
sonal  subject  of  today’s  poem  on  our 
pages;  this  year  they  seem  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  numerous  over  lawns  and 
meadows. 

It  is  odd  to  realize  that  no  one  yet 
has  learned  exactly  what  purpose  is 
served  by  the  light  that  flashes  on 
and  off  in  their  soft  beetle-like  bodies 
as  they  fly  about,  or  rest  upon  the 
ground,  from  dusk  to  late  at  night  in 
Summertime.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  these  lantern  bearers  of  the  in¬ 
sect  world  not  only  are  harmless  but 
actually  are  beneficial  to  our  gardens 
—  they  feed  on  slugs  and  snails, 
sometimes  on  cutworms. 

For  all  the  mystery  as  to  why  the 
lightning  bug  gleams  with  a  heatless 
luminence,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  over 
the  centuries  they  are  still  the  only 
flying  creatures  that  dine  by  flicker¬ 
ing  candlelight.  s* 


good  news 


for...! 


YOGURT 
lovers 


It  is  now  _ 

possible  to  get 
—by  special  air 

service -the  original  Rosell  Institute 
Yogurt  Culture  made  for  us  at  a  Trappist 
Monastery  in  Canada.  You  simply  add 
this  potent,  tested  Culture  to  whole  milk 
—  right  in  your  own  home— according 
to  ABC  directions.  Result?  REAL 
Bulgarian  Yogurt,  rich  in  friendly  lactic 
acids  that  make  for  "inside  health.” 
You’ve  never  tasted  Yogurt  like  it!  $1.80 
(plus  20c  for  air  mail)  brings  you  enough 
Culture  to  make  a  month’s  supply  of 
Yogurt.  Order  today  — see  address  below. 


NEW!  The  Electromatic  THERMO-CULT  YOGURT  INCUBATOR! 

For  those  who  want  to  be  really  scientific  about  their 
home-made  Yogurt !  This  electric  incubator  makes 
perfect  Bulgarian  Yogurt  every  time;  makes  enough 
for  the  whole  family  (4  quarts)  in 
individual  serving  containers. 

Automatic;  fool  proof;  easy  to  clean.  AC 
or  DC  current.  Only  $14  complete.  Order 
from  International  Yogurt  Co.,  Dept.  RH, 
8377  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  56. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY' 

ELASTIC  HOSE 


Scientifically  Designed 

•  Strong  2-Way  Stretch 

•  Full-Length  &  Knee- 
Length  Styles 

_  elastock  — 

the  New  NYLON 
Surgical  Hose  with  Natural  Latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton  —  provides 
firm  pressure  needed  for  relief 
from  varicose  veins,  swollen  legs, 
and  tired  muscles.  Once  you  try 
ELASTOCKS  you  won’t  want  to  be 
without  them.  Lightweight,  cool,  almost  in¬ 
visible.  Easy  to  order:  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  name  and  address,  ankle  and  calf 
size,  and  height.  State  style  wanted.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  on  examination  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  We  pay  postage.  Send  postcard  for 
FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO. 


Dept.  124, 


CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


Send  penny  postcard 
today  for  CeL-U-Lac 
and  see  if  it  doesn’t 
help  you  to  feel  better 
than  ever  before.  Con¬ 
tains  methylcellulose  which  a  famous  doctor 
tested  on  patients  and  found  most  effective 
in  helping  to  correct  constipation.  Don’t 
wait!  You  may  help  yourself  to  feel  better 
than  ever  before  if  you  send  for  Free  Sample 
of  Cel-U-Lac  today. 

PURITY  CROSS  PRODUCTS 
Dept.  R-8,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods — cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Sam- 
pels  Make  Easy  Sales — Good  Pro¬ 
fits — From  Your  Spare  Time. 
JJ0  first  Write  ]Now 
Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept.  200,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BUYING  GINSENG 

SINCE  1882 

BELT  BUTLER  CO.,  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W  29th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


I 


DIDDOW  REMNANT?  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
ItlDDUlT  IXEIUimlTIj  ingj  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  WYPAMOR 
Cannot  ship  COD.  C.  H.  Bruch,  Box  1292,  Bethlehem, Pa 


-  PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  - 

All  types,  all  speeds  for  all  ages.  Latest  and  oldest 
releases  by  Victor,  Columbia,  Decca,  Capitol  and 
others.  Ask  for  free  lists.  POST  ROAD  MUSIC 
SHOP,  4  N.  BROADWAY,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

-  BEST  MAILBOX  SIGN  MADE  - 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  DETAILS. 

A.  ATKIN  COMPANY,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


PLASTIC  COATED  GLOVES:  Tough  and  durable, 
out  wears  leather.  Write  for  quotations. 
JOSEPH  E.  HADRY,  JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


-  A  VACATION  OR  HONEYMOON  - 

You  will  always  remember.  New,  completely  furnished 
housekeeping  cottages  or  tourist  cabins.  Reasonable 
weekly  rates.  Open  to  Dec.  1.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  “K.”  K.  C.  MASON, 

ARROWHEAD  COTTAGES,  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MA1L-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  ’round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  Yz  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order 
West  of  Mississippi ,  add  50c, 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  i. 
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Gains  in  Lambs  and 
Yearlings 

Which  will  make  the  greatest  and 
cheapest  gains,  lambs  or  yearlings? 
Could  you  suggest  a  grain  feed  for 
fattening  either  lambs  or  yearlings  on 
pasture?  l.  g. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Lambs  will  not  average  making 
much,  if  any,  larger  daily  gains  than 
yearlings,  but  they  will  make  more 
efficient  gains;  consequently  they 
will  be  attained  at  a  lower  cost.  Since 
the  maintenance  requirements  of 
lambs  is  less  than  that  of  yearlings, 
it  takes  less  feed  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Lambs  also  have 
quite  a  bit  higher  market  value  in 
terms  of  liveweight  price  per  pound, 
due  to  the  greater  retail  demand  for 
this  high  quality  meat.  Comparative 
tests  at  some  of  the  State  stations 
show  that  on  the  average  the  feed 
cost  for  fattening  yearlings  is  40  per 
cent  greater  than  for  lambs.  Lambs 
are  usually  started  on  fattening  grain 
when  they  weigh  between  50  and  65 
pounds;  they  are  then  fed  a  fattening 
ration  until  they  weigh  about  90 
pounds  per  head. 

If  the  pasture  is  abundant  and  a 
legume,  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  feed  the 
lambs  any  high  protein  supplemental 
feed.  If  it  is  a  non-legume,  use  one 
pound  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
meal  with  10  pounds  of  _grain.  Nor  is 
any  diversity  needed  m  their  grain 
feed;  it  should  preferably  be  either 
whole  shelled  corn  or  whole  barley. 
Lambs  chew  their  feed  so  well  that 
it  does  not  need  to  be  ground,  thus 
this  expense  can  be  saved  when 
home  grown  grains  are  used.  Oats 
is  about  15  per  cent  less  efficient  to 
use  as  a  fattening  grain  than  either 
corn  or  barley.  However,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  start  the  lambs  off  on  whole 
oats,  gradually  changing  it,  over  a 
period  of  about  two  or  three  weeks, 
to  one  or  both  of  the  grains  just 
mentioned.  This  is  recommended  to 
prevent  the  lambs  from  overeating 
and  perhaps  developing  apoplexy, 
which  often  kills  large  numbers  of 
fattening  lambs  which-have  not  been 
properly  handled.  A  good  average 
daily  gain  for  lambs,  when  on  full 
feed,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or 
slightly  more.  They  will  average  eat¬ 
ing  between  one  and  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  grain  daily  per  head,  in 
addition  to  their  pasture,  for  the 
period  of  time  previously  mentioned. 


Large  and  Small  Dairy  Cows 

Is  it  true  that  on  the  average,  with 
breeding  being  about  equal  for  in¬ 
herited  producing  ability  and  under 
comparable  conditions,  a  large  dairy 
cow  will  be  a  better  and  more  efficient 
producer  than  a  small  cow?  b.  a.  m. 

Knox  County,  Me. 

Yes,  all  things  being  equal  except 
size,  a  large  dairy  cow  will  do  better 
than  a  small  one  at  the  pail.  In 
studies  made  on  milk  production 
costs  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  a  survey  made  of  over  500 
dairy  farms  shows  that,  for  approxi¬ 
mate  comparable  conditions  and 
breeding,  every  100  pounds  of  greater 
weight  and  size  had  an  average 
equivalent  for  increased  production 
of  700  pounds  of  3.7  per  cent  milk. 


This  increase  was  also  made  at  a 
lower  expense  because  the  general 
overhead,  exclusive  of  feed  cost,  is 
very  little  if  any  more  for  a  large 
cow  than  it  is  for  a  small  one.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  for  one  to  consider 
the  suitability  of  large  cows  to  the 
particular  barn  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing.  Big  cows  need  larger  stalls  and 
more  room. 

_ _  % 

“Cock-of-the-Roost”  Pigs 

This  happened  at  my  sister’s  farm. 
A  choice  sow  produced  five  piglets 
followed  by  the  afterbirth;  some 
hours  later  she  produced  five  more 
also  followed  by  afterbirth.  All  10 
seemed  healthy,  but  the  first  five 
were  cocks-of-the-roost  and  gave  the 
new  five  to  understand  that  they 
were  not  welcome.  Why  this  superi¬ 
ority?  B.  T. 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

This  condition  is  quite  common 
with  pigs.  Even  though  the  first  born 
are  only  a  few  minutes  older  than 
the  others  following,  it  has  been  our 
observation  that  the  first  born  pigs 
are  frequently,  as  you  express  it, 
“cocks-of-the-roost.”  This  has  some 
precedent  even  in  human  society  be¬ 
cause  in  several  European  countries 
the  first  born  inherits  the  estate  and 
any  title  pertaining  thereto,  even 
though  the  matter  of  priority  is  only 
by  a  short  time.  We  have  never  ob¬ 
served  this  same  trend  with 
chicks,  but  it  would  be  interesting  if 
someone  has  noticed  the  chicks  that 
are  hatched  first  to  see  if  they  also 
are  cocks-of-the-roost  in  their 
respective  hatches. 


Blister  for  Lame  Horse 

T  have  a  horse  that  has  a  hard 
swelling  around  the  front  part  of  its 
pastern.  Have  had  fair  results  in  the 
past  by  using  a  strong  blister  mixture 
at  occasional  intervals.  Wish  you 
would  send  me  a  formula  for  a  good 
blister  salve.  l.  s. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

A  good  strong  blister  salve  can  be 
made  by  mixing  the  following  in¬ 
gredients:  Pulverized  cantharides, 

two  drams;  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
two  drams;  vaseline,  two  ounces.  Clip 
the  hair  and  rub  salve  in  gently  for 
five  minutes;  in  24  hours  wash  off 
with  warm  soapy  water,  and  grease 
with  lard  or  vaseline.  Do  not  repeat 
for  about  two  weeks. 

The  condition  mentioned  is  a 
permanent  bone  ailment  known  as 
ringbone  which  cannot  be  cured.  How¬ 
ever,  blistering  as  suggested,  com¬ 
bined  with  rest,  will  help  relieve  this 
condition.  In  time,  as  this  becomes 
chronic,  the  horse  will  not  be  as 
lame  as  when  the  trouble  first  starts. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Things  really  got  done  when  these  eight  tractors,  the  team  of  horses  and 
neighborhood  farmers  gathered  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Edward  L. 
Shannon,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer,  who  was  stricken  ill  just  at  the 
height  of  Spring  work.  The  men  paused  just  long  enough  for  this  picture 
and  then  swung  back  into  action.  Grouped  above,  left  to  right,  are:  John 
Eddy,  Harvey  Eddy,  Augustus  Freeman,  Vernon  Peck,  E.  Vern  Staring,  Leo 
LaVancha,  Carl  Porter,  Paul  Freeman,  Arthur  Schrodt,  Jr ~,  Leonard  Reed 
and  Morris  Shannon.  Others  ivho  aided  in  the  project  but  who  were  absent 
when  the  picture  teas  taken  included  Mark  Freeman ,  George  Rohde  and 

Howard  Glass. 


MOST  kinds  of  machinery  just  quit  if  given  too 
big  a  job  to  do.  An  electric  motor  is  different.  It 
keeps  on  trying  to  do  the  job  even  though  more  power 
is  needed  than  the  motor  can  deliver. 

Suppose  a  bearing  “freezes  up”  on  an  automatic  water 
pump  or  ventilating  fan.  The  motor  keeps  on  trying  to 
run  the  machine.  If  you  happen  to  be  right  there  at  the 
time,  you  turn  off  the  power.  But  chances  are,  you  won’t 
be  around. 

Motors  need  automatic  protection  against  such  overload¬ 
ing.  Ordinary  fuses  can’t  give  protection.  Special  motor 
fuses  or  automatic  “thermal  overload”  switches  are  need¬ 
ed,  that  will  turn  off  the  power  before  the  motor  is 
damaged.  These  cost  much  less  than  repairs  to  a  burned 
out  motor. 

There  are  sizes  and  types  of  automatic  switches  for  every 
motor.  Our  Farm  Service  Representative  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you  on  such  problems. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 
RELIEF 


For  Sore  Teats 


Congestion,  Cuts  and  Bruises 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm  combines  the 
bacteriostatic  action  of  Oxyquinolin  with 
the  softening  and  absorbing  action  of  Lan¬ 
olin  and  Essential  Oils.  A  fast,  effective 
ointment  for  udder  and  teats  —  to  reduce 
congestion,  danger  of  external  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid  healing.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  7,  N.Y. 


Another  Dependable 


Product 


POWER  Battery  Chargers 


Manufactured  by 
Parris-Dunn  Corp.  12 
volt  —  250  watt  com¬ 
plete  with  adapters, 
instrument  panel,  pro¬ 
peller,  tail  vanes,  mast 
head,  assembly,  turn 
table  bearing. 


ONLY  78  LEFT 

CLOSE  OUT 
PRICE 


$45.00 


SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC. 

56  CRITTENDEN  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Phone:  HUmbolt  5-2372 


WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


nounmnT 


Users  say  it’s  a  miracle  of  convenience 
and  economy... this  full-fledged  water 
system  just  27"  high  and  16"  through. 
Provides  250  gals,  per  hour.  Tucks 
away  under  a  sink  or  in  a  corner. 
Sturdy  centrifugal  jet  pump,  with  V3 
h.  p.  slow  speed  motor,  nests  under 
10-gal.  pressure  tank.  System  is  fully 
automatic,  self-priming,  silent.  Comes 
complete,  ready  to  install:  just  con¬ 
nect  pipe  and  plug  cord  into  wall 
socket.  Fully  warranted.  Only  $89.50. 
At  your  Jacuzzi  dealer’s.  Also  deep 
well  water  systems. 


MAIL  THIft  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

| - 

,  JACUZZI  BROS,  INC. 

J  ‘Binghamton,  N.  V.,  Dept.  RN-8 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Jacuzzi 
I  IB  Aquamat;  O  Deep  Well  Water  Systems; 
j  □  Convertible  Water  Systems. 

■  Name _ 


Address 


.State 


J 
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BABCOCK^ 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

*^<<V\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
s.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


B^COCiTPouitrY^®^' 

JTHACA,  N.  T. 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


HUBBARD'S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available.  , 

Hubbard  Farms 

BoXl2,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Sr/a?  SPIZZER1NKTUM 


Soften  imitated  .  .  .  never 

EQUALED!  •  Christie’s  N.  H.- 
U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
SPIZZERIN  KTU  M  New  Hamp¬ 
shire!  have  been  bred  to  grow  rapidly 
on  less  feed.  The  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  are  plump,  full-bodied,  with  a 
light  under-coloring  demanded  by  to¬ 
day’s  markets.  The  pullets  become  early  producers 
Of  uniform  eggs.  Order  Now! 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  Famous  Name  ....  A  Famous  Strain 
It’s  NICHOLS  of  Kinsston,  N.  H. 
New  Hampshires  at  their  meatiest 
Ask  your  HATCHERyMAN  why. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Kinsston,  N.  H. 


DANISH'S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
site  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  lmplantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  Vt  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVOR1ZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3.00-100;  $26.00-1000.  Implanter  $1.75 

postpaid.  SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


16,000  Layers — A  Modern  Plant 


There  is  money  to  be  made  in  the 
poultry  business,  but  it  isn’t  to  be 
made  by  hiring  all  the  work  done; 
operating  merely  as  an  overseer  will 
not  average  out  too  well.  You  must 
enjoy  working  with  poultry  and  be 
willing  to  devote  at  least  24  hours  a 
day  to  protect  the  flock.  Perhaps  the 
business  isn’t  all  fun  but  I  plan  to 
get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  while  I 
stay  in  it.  If  I  didn’t  like  it,  I 
wouldn’t  stay  a  minute. 

Mine  is  entirely  a  one-man  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  no  intentions  of  having 
it  get  beyond  that,  although  I  raise 
16,000  layers  a  year.  Poultry  raising 
can  be  a  profitable  business,  but  not 
with  slipshod  methods.  The  man 
going  into  this  business  should  learn 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  40- 
hour  week,  and  that  it  is  a  seven 
day  job,  -too.  There  can  be  some 
time  out  during  the  day  but  one  must 
be  back  to  the  plant  before  dark. 
The  wife  and  I  took  an  evening  off 
a  while  ago.  We  had  things  in  such 
fine  shape  that  I  felt  we  could  sneak 
away  for  a  few  hours.  The  little  re¬ 
laxation  tost  us  exactly  $40  —  foxes. 

My  plant  produces  no  eggs,  no  lay¬ 
ers  even  for  our  own  use.  There  is 
just  one  specialized  feature — growing 
day-old  chicks  into  pullets  ready  to 
lay.  It  was  not  always  this  way.  The 
plant  has  been  built  up  more  or  less 
through  experiment  with  the  final 
conclusion  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  a  “best  method”  for 
a  one-man  business. 

Beginning  in  a  very  small  way,  the 
first  pen  that  I  built  was  a  20x20 
affair  in  which  I  proposed  to  house 
some  100  layers.  We  needed  eggs  to 
eat  and  eggs  to  sell.  This  first  venture 
worked  out  well  and  the  next  year 
I  built  a  20x32  laying  house.  The 
layers  made  some  money  but  I  never 
did  and  still  do  not  like  the  egg  lay¬ 
ing  business.  I  would  get  stocked  up 
on  high  priced  grain  and  the  bottom 
would  go  out  of  the  egg  market. 
When  the  price  went  down,  I  would 
cull  the  flock  keeping  only  the  best 
layers  and  call  in  the  poultry  buyers. 
A  little  of  this  sort  of  business  went 
a  long  way  with  me. 


True,  I  found  there  was  some 
money  raising  broilers,  but  it  was 
perhaps  the  disposal  of  my  surplus 
pullets  that  lured  me  into  the  game 
I  am  now  in.  I  did  not  like  produc¬ 
ing  eggs  and  taking  the  market  risk, 
•and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
there  were  people  who  didn’t  like  the 
fuss  and  bother  of  brooding  day-old 
chicks  into  egg  laying  machines  and 
I  might  thereby  build  up  a  business. 
Some  didn’t  have  the  facilities  for 
producing  a  large  laying  flock  and 
didn’t  like  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  a  flock  might  cost.  I  went  ahead 
with  this  idea  and  have  now  built 
up  a  business  in  which  the  market 
and  hatching  producers  place  their 
orders  for  ready-to-lay  pullets  of  a 
stated  strain  and  breed  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  a  specific  date. 

For  this  purpose  I  buy  the  day- 
old  sexed  chicks  from  the  hatchery, 
brood  them,  bring  them  up  to  20 
weeks  of  age  and  turn  them’  over 
to  the  egg-producer  who  adds  them 
to  his  flock.  I  use  a  crossbreed  of 
Lake  Winthrop  Rock  and  Anderson 
Red.  The  chicks  are  all  wing-banded 
and  are  ROPI  stock.  If  I  am  able 
to  get  local  hatching  of  quality  stock 
brought  in  by  trucks,  I  prefer  to  have 
these  chicks  rather  than  ones  ship¬ 
ped  by  train  although  the  chicks 
which  come  in  baby  pullmans  ap¬ 
parently  do  very  well. 

Pullets  today  are  a  one  year  bird. 
In  the  good  old  days  folks  kept  them 
on  the  farm  just  as  long  as  the  hens 
could  see  out  of  one  eye  and  wander 
infrequently  to  the  nest  box.  Com¬ 
mercial  poultry  management  today 
calls  for  pullets  that  lay  at  least  80 
per  cent.  Hens  never  lay  anywhere 
nearly  as  well  the  second  year  as 
they  do  the  first.  Present  conditions 
require  that  the  poultry  keeper  get 
all  he  can  the  first  year  and  then  re¬ 
place  them.  To  handle  this  business, 
we  now  have  a  30x60  two-story 
brooder  house  with  a  flat  roof.  I  pre¬ 
sume  this  is  the  only  brooding  house 
of  its  size  in  the  State  that  has  a 
flat  roof. 

Why  did  I  build  a  flat  roof,  es¬ 
pecially  when  all  my  neighbors  told 


The  only  flat-top  brooder  house,  30  x  60,  in  Maine,  is  on  Bill  Coolidge’s 
Pigeon  Hill  poultry  farm.  Two  stories  high,  it  is  the  last  word  in  air- 
conditioning  with  bottled  gas  brooders. 


Photos:  Harry  A.  Packard,  Maine 


In  this  pen  they  are  getting  bigger  and  busier.  Red  combs  are  beginning  to 
show  and  2,000  of  them  will  shortly  go  into  commercial  egg  production  for 

their  new  owners. 
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BABY  $4  r  A  A  Per 
CHICKS  J-eKUU  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
6tate  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 
WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS,  Inc 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 

There’s  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  Baby 
Chicks  for  summer  and  fall  delivery. 
Place  your  order  early  and  have  your 
Chicks  reserved  to  avoid  disappointment. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

OU  T  C  Poultry  Yards 
11  -1—4  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


MIM, 'ilium 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  B^fti^'oro.  vt. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps..  Rock- 
Ked  broiler  cross  A  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rooks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


rmnfC  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

GniGlYd  STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  A  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McA LIST E R V I LL E,  PA. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN— DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED. 

EGGS.  DELIVERY  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Harap  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  i  n  k  s.  White  Bock3 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 


1000  READY-TO-LAY  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

Husky  range  grown.  Harco  strain  direct.  Feb.  hatched. 
Heavy  laying  is  in  their  blood.  Also  March.  April  and 
May  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Hubbard  N.  H.  Reds. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON.  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100;  Colored  Rouens  $50.00-100; 
Fawn  Runners  $28.00-100;  White  Pekins  $28.00-100; 
White  Runners  $25.00-100;  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes 
add  2e  per  duckling,  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT’’  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  broi'lers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets,  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 
broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 
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me  that  it  couldn’t  be  done?  First, 
an  “A”  roof  would  require  a  third 
more  lumber  and  with  lumber  at  $90 
per  thousand  that  is  an  important 
item.  I  might  have  occasion  to  get 
onto  the  roof  of  my  brooder  house 
but  that  is  next  to  impossible  with 
such  a  high  steep  roof  as  would  be 
necessary  on  a  building  30  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  wind  element  on  our  hill¬ 
top  where  my  plant  is  situated,  and 
the  snow  situation  is  still  another 
drawback  on  a  roof  pitched  at  a  45 
degree  angle.  The  way  the  wind 
blows  here  on  Pigeon  Hill,  the  snow 
is  chased  off  a  flat  roof  more  easily 
than  on  an  “A”  roof.  Suppose  snow 
does  stay  on  the  roof?  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  snow  serves  as  insulation 
and  keeps  the  building  warmer.  Our 
strong  roof  supports  will  hold  any 
weight  of  snow.  We  never  get  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  of  snow  on 
the  level  and  there  is  rarely  more 
than  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  roof. 
Snow  seldom  falls  straight  down  but 
is  borne  on  a  nor’wester  or  from  an 
east  wind;  in  any  event  the  snow 
blows  off  as  fast  as  it  falls.  Even  a 
straight  down  snowfall,  rare  here, 
could  be  shovelled  off  the  roof. 

I  will  not  permit  a  leaky  roof  or 
a  moisture  condition  in  my  plant.  In 
the  coldest  and  most  unfavorable 
winter  weather  you  do  not  see  any 
frost  on  the  walls  of  my  henhouse. 
This  is  taken  care  of  by  a  ventilating 
system  and  powerful  electric  fans. 
There  is  no  dust  or  grime  from  coal 
smoke.  I  take  care  of  this  by  using 
nothing  but  bottled  gas  for  the 
brooders.  Even  with  1,000  six  week 
old  chicks,  the  litter  is  as  dry  as 
powder. 

The  roof  of  any  building  is  the 
worst  worry  of  all  construction. 
A  building’s  walls  may  be  shingled 
or  clapboarded  and,  when  painted  or 
stained,  saving  the  surface  saves  all, 
but  a  roof  is  subject  to  every  fickle¬ 
ness  of  weather.  A  roof  is  cold  in  the 
Winter  and  subject  to  scorching  heat 
in  the  Summer.  The  excess  heat  dries 
out  whatever  material  is  used;  the 
shrinking  and  expansion  of  roofing 
materials  pull  the  nails  and  crack  the 
surface.  Our  roof  is  entirely  of  water 
resisting  material,  water-proof  roof¬ 
ing  paper,  tar  and  other  materials. 
If  there  was  an  inch  of  water  on 
the  roof  all  during  the  Summer,  the 
material  would  remain  soft  and 
pliable  and  be  water  resisting.  A 
roof  can  become  so  hot  that  the  tar 
softens  up  and,  when  cooled  off  at 
night,  can  tear  nails  free  and  de¬ 
velop  leaks. 

An  "A”  roof  on  a  building  as  wide 
as  ours  would  have  to  be  very  high. 
One  would  have  a  huge  area  for 
collecting  dust,  cobwebs  and  a  loss  of 
heat.  Of  course,  the  second  floor 
could  be  sheathed  overhead  but  that 
adds  much  expense.  Then,  in  the 
event  of  fire,  it  would  take  several 
large  ladders  to  get  onto  the  roof  to¬ 
gether  with  the  accompanying  danger 
of  getting  up  there  on  a  cold  windy 
winter’s  night  and  the  lack  of  city 
fire  protection,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  decided  on  a  flat  roof  and  to  this 
time  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 
The  brooder  house  30  feet  wide  and 
60  feet  long  has  a  cement  first  floor 
and  cement  walls  Up  a  piece.  Com¬ 
plete  with  the  six  gas  brooders, 
drinking  founts  and  all  other  house¬ 
keeping  units  for  the  hens,  the  brooder 
house  cost  me  $5,000.  Every  window 
in  the  unit  is  carefully  washed,  and 
often.  The  floors  are  kept  dry  and  a 
profusion  of  dry  shavings  litters  the 
floors.  No  rats  are  permitted  on  the 
premises  and  water  must  be  tested 
for  purity  before  the  chicks  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  drink  it.  Bill  Coolidge 


Our  Cover  Page 

It  doesn’t  really  matter  what  John 
and  Patty  Hancock,  pictured  on  this 
week’s  cover  page,  are  eating.  Obvi¬ 
ously  they  are  enjoying  themselves 
and  that  is  all  that  matters  with  these 
farm  youngsters. 

Six  and  three  years  old  respective¬ 
ly,  John  and  Patty  are  the  children 
of  Ed  and  Ruth  Hancock  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Ed,  and  his  father, 
Harry  Hancock,  and  younger  brother, 
Walt,  operate  three  adjoining  farms, 
280  acres  in  all,  with  60  in  hybrid 
corn,  50  in  tomatoes,  and  the  rest  in 
small  grains.  Ed  Hancock  is  active 
m  local  and  farm  groups  and  at  the 
present  time  is  vice-president  of  the 
Field  and  Crop  Assn,  of  New  Jersey. 

Young  John,  just  six  on  July  19 
last,  will  start  school  next  month. 
Meanwhile  he  is  making  the  most  of 
bis  free  time. 


Help  Yourself  fo  ‘ 
BIGGER  EGG  PROFITS 

DURING  PURINA’S  BIG 


ALMOST 


Purina's  regular  ALL-METAL  hanging  feeder.  Lasts  for 
years.  Feeds  25  laying  hens.  Usually  sells  for  $2.60, 
but  look  at  the  bargain  you  can  get  during  your 
Purina  Dealer’s  Cost-Cuttinq  Fair! 


MOW  ONLY 


for  GROWING 
ond  LAYING 
BIRDS 


WITH  EVERY  500  LBS.  OF 
PURINA  LAYING  CHOWS 

Here’s  all  you  do:  Just  buy  any 
Purina  Chow  for  laying  hens.  With 
each  100  lbs.,  get  a  coupon.  When¬ 
ever  you  have  5  coupons  turn  them 
in  with  only  $  1 . 3  5  to  get  the  feeder. 
Buy  all  you  want.  No  limit. 

Hurry.  Start  saving  coupons  now 
— so  you  can  get  SEVERAL  feeders. 
Offer  lasts  only  until  Oct.  31,  and 
is  good  in  Continental  U.  S. 


m  SAVE 

■Bk  the  «ost 

of 

M*  feeding 
***  CULLS 


SAVE 


Up  to  Y0r 
feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs 


jEsan  Vi 

[A  .  /  V 

h? 
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FROHRING  • ' .  ' 

7XAC70e  M/XEKS 

FOR  ALL  MAKES  AND  MODEL  TRACTORS 


Pat.  Pending 


DOES  MORE— COSTS  LESS! 
Connect  in  one  minute  to 
any  power  take  off  tractor. 
Wo  motor  needed.  Mixes 
in  transit  or  while  station¬ 
ary.  Mix  any  place  your 
tractor  will  go.  Delivers 
•'Ready  MixVdirect  to  your 
forms,  no  wheelbarrow 
needed.  Saves  labor.  Fast  and  efficient. 
Exclusive  features. 

TRACTOR  LIFTED!  TRACTOR  CARRIED! TRACTOR  ORIVEN! 

For  Ford  or  Ferguson  Tractors.  Easily 
attached.  Ready  to  operate,  no  motor 
needed.  Tractor  hydraulic  lifts  mixer  to 
carry.  "Ready  mixes"  in  transit,  no 
wheelbarrow  needed,  lifts  to  pour  di¬ 
rectly  into  forms.  Handy  loading, fills  and 
empties  from  the  rear, 
for  FREE  information  TODAY  !  Please  give  make  and 
of  your  tractor.  We  also  make  standard  design  mixers. 


R.  1. FROHRING  MACHINE  COMPANY. BOX  144P, CHAGRIN  FALLS. OHIO 


Sfjs*  uiic 


I  DON’T  KNOW  ANY 
BETTER.  AM  I  WORTH  $2.00 
TO  YOU?  IF  SO,  PLEASE, 
PLEASE  GET  ME.  The 
Amazing  “SAV  -  MY  -  LIFE)” 
Attachment.  .  .  .For  it  will  stop  me  from  chasing 
cars.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied  After  10  Days. 

SAV-MY-L1FE  COMPANY 
BOX  R,  145  E.  53d  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
If  not  available  at  your  local  dealer,  WRITE  DIRECT 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


PFLEB  IJkf  A  n  BEEF.  TORK 

rL  •“  VV  A  K  must  for 

BOOK.  *  w  “  *  ARMIES  ROYAL 

equabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready- 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  free  book,  easy  starter,  prices,  i 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods  of 
breeders  in  every  State.  Our  50th  year. 

RICE,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE  76.  MASS. 


S  ROYAL 

1 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted.  25-$3.50;  50-J5.50;  100-J8.00.  Also 
3-week  old  chicks  22c  each.  Price  at  hatchery. 

A,  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 

CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector,  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  Specialized  since  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDENS  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wit.  Leg.  Pits.,  N.  Hamps.,  W.  Rox.  4  to  6  wks.  old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


WHITE  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS.  3  months  old. 
$4.00  each.  ALSO  SOME  BREEDING  STOCK. 
JAC-LEW  FARM 

ROUTE  2,  OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 


CSfTp  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
*  *  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Kst.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWERS,  let  geese  do  your  weeding. 
6  week  old  Embdens  $3.75  each  6  or  more  F.O  B 
railway  express.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  .  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  GOSLINGS.  Junior  Breeders.  Immediate 
delivery.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  Page  591 
FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETU, 

LEAVING  state,  modern  six-room  house  on  heavy 

traveled  state  road.  1%  acres,  $15,750.  Write  Box  9, 
Brookfield,  Conn. _ 

OSTEGO  county,  1,000  acres,  woodland,  fields,  water¬ 

falls,  lake  sites,  2  sets  buildings,  write  for  ap- 
poinlment,  L.  L,  Bush,  Maryland,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Producing  golden  delicious  apple  orchard, 

tractor,  plow,  disc  harrow,  spraying  rig,  cabin  in- 
cluded;  $5,000.  BOX  3904,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  store  and  gas,  station,  4-ear  garage. 

many  other  buildings,  on  *  state  road,  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  seven  miles  from  town.  Seven  large  rooms 
and  modern  bath,  artesian  well,  excellent  water. 
Additional  four-room  and  bath  apartment  under  con¬ 
struction.  Store  .38x20.  Corner  two  roads.  Large  store 
room  rear,  well  stocked  and  good  fixtures.  All  in¬ 
cluded  for  quick  sale,  $13,000.  BOX  3940,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FULLY  equipped  poultry  farm,  40  acres  land.  John 

Deere  tractor  with  implements,  two  acres  of  blue¬ 
berries.  retail  route  in  Atlantic  City.  Modem  home. 
Price  $21,000,  with  chickens  $23,000.  Owner  Mrs.  E. 
Tisclihanser,  R,  F.  D,  1,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. _ 

COO  ACRES,  stock,  equipment:  Exceptionally  fine  2- 
home  dairy  on  macadam  highway  near  N.  Y.-Pa. 
State  line;  600  acres,  30  tillable,  150  pasture,  150 
woodland,  family  fruit,  300  strawberry  plants;  in¬ 
cludes  30  head  cattle,  poultry,  tractor,  all  tools, 
equipment,  crops;  master  home  of  eight  rooms,  hath, 
all  improvements,  gas  heat;  also  5-room  tenant  house 
with  utilities;  fine  cemented  barn  40x60;  24  stan¬ 
chions;  silo;  poultry  house;  other  buildings;  real 
bargain.  Stock  and  equipment  alone  worth  $16,000; 
full  price  $27,000.  No.  A-11,502.  West's.  E.  State  St. 
at  City  Line,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Farm  Catalog  Free! _ 

LEASE  or  buy  a  general  farm  or  dairy,  around 
Schoharie  Valley.  Must  have  a  good  house  and  barns, 
send  particulars.  Wilms,  Lake  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

CATSKILLS:  Furnished,  tourist  bordaing  home,  three 
acres,  bam,  eight  bedrooms,  bath;  state  highway; 
accommodates  22.  Suitable  pensioned  couple.  %  mile 
village.  $6,950.  Easy  terms.  BOX  3947,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FARM  house  and  10  acres,  $1,200.  Terms.  New  roof 
and  electric  wired  as  down  payment,  $25  month. 
P.  A.  Smith.  Mt.  Vision,  N,  Y.  _ _ 

FOR  Rent;  Poultry  house  near  Hartford  Connecticut. 

for  3,000  layers  or  12,000  broilers.  Best  marketing 
location.  Wooster  House,  Simsbury  852  W2. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  6-room  house,  garage,  beautiful  porch, 

lake.  Gas,  electricity,  oil  heat,  on  extremely  busy 
highway.  Hajf  hour  drive  Atlantic  City.  Plot  50x200. 
$6,000,  terms.  Mrs.  Barringhouse,  Egg  Harbor  City. 

New  Jersey _ 

FARM  for  sale:  Reasonable  with  some  stock.  Village 
property  for  sale  with  apartment.  Pictures  on  re- 
quest.  I).  W.  Hughes.  R.  2,  Susquehanna,  Penna. 
WANTED:  Approximately  100  acres  for  dairy  farm. 

Must  have  good  water,  a  trout  stream  or  bordering 
lake.  In  New  York  State.  George  Schwager,  Saddle 
Kiver  Boro.,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

FOK  Sale:  About  80  acre  Penna.  dairy  farm,  me 

mile  from  village.  Electricity,  telephone,  14  tie-ups, 
water  bowls;  silo,  new  milk  house.  Price  $2,800;  $1,500 
cash.  BOX  3951,  Rural  New-Yorker. _  . 

EXCELLENT  dairy  farm,  228  acres,  200  tillable,  paved 

road,  splendid  large  barn,  good  house,  eight  rooms, 
furnace  and  bath,  horses,  20  head  of  cattle,  all  eQuip- 
inentr  Elderly  owner  sacrifice  complete  $12,000.  Ernest 
],e  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


56  ACRES,  house  10  rooms,  garage,  timber,  trout 
stream,  pond.  Price  $6,000.  BOX  3950,  Rural  New- 
Yorkef. _ 

WANTED:  A  farm  suitable  for  orchard  in  New  York 
State.  George  Schwager,  Saddle  River  Boro.,  New 
Jersey. _ 

IDEAL  home  for  professional  man,  ultra  modern 
home,  located  on  main  street  of  active  large  village, 
40  miles  to  Buffalo,  nine  large  rooms  including  office 
and  den,  2-car  garage,  lot  66x198,  beautifully  land¬ 
scaped.  Priced  low  $17,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  95 
Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs,  $2,90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont. 

CHERRIES:  Sweet,  sour,  sprayed,  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing,  tree  ripened.  Drop  postal  with  name,  address. 
We  notify  when  ripe.  Cold  Springs  Farm,  Valois. 
New  York, _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2^4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida.  _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pall 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
roue.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.40:  10  pounds  $2.70 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal  ; 

clover  honey.  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  ibs.  soft  sugar. 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D,  please. _ 

FOR  your  health’s  sake  eat  organically  grown  vege¬ 

tables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers 
used.  Gericke’s  Organic  Farm.  2876  Arthur  Kill 
Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N,  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3  75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright.  Arkport,  New  York. 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct,  roast  them  yourself.  Five 
pounds  $2.00-  10  pounds  $3.50:  50  pounds  $15 

Prompt  shipments.  J.  P,  Cuuncill  Co..  Franklin.  Va. 
NEW  Honey :  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest.  5  lbs. 

$1.35,  6  5-lb  $6.95.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6  5  -  lb.  $6  45.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $8.45;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $6.45  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire 
New  York. 


WHEN  traveling  visit  our  new  honey  Sales  office  on 

Route  14,  10  miles  north  of  Watkins  .  Glen. 

Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  stuffed  dates,  also  candied  orange  and 

grapefruit  peel.  One  pound  $1.25  postage  paid. 
Ernest  W,  Davis,  2  Beverly  St.,  Baldwin,  N,  Y. 

COMB  Honey:  Carefully  selected.  U.  S.  No.  1  or 

better.  Your  choice.  Purse  clover  or  buckwheat.  Five 
sections  postpaid  tc  third  zone  $2.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Nurman  Sharp,  Fishers,  New  York. 
CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley’s, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


HONEY:  Liquid  or  crystallized. 

$8.50;  late-summer  amber  S7.75 
$16;  amber  $14.50.  All  F.O.B. 
Schoharie,  New  York. 


60-Ib.  can  clover 
.  Two  cans  clover 
Wm.  H.  Wolford, 


FOR  Sale:  About  5,000  gallons  maple  syrup  in  drums 

Fancy  $8.30.;  No.  1  $3.20.  Samuel  II.  Lehman, 
Casturland,  N.  Y. 


(IRAl'KFRT '  IT :  $4.50  bushel  prepaid.  .Tames  Kiruber, 

Winter  Bark,  Florida. 


WANTED  to  purchase  one  or  tv$o  crates  black  rasp¬ 
berries;  also  sour  cherries.  W.  J.  Parker,  36G 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  X.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

REAL  farm  board  in  beautiful  Bald  Eagle  Valley. 

Modern  conveniences.  Ideal  place  to  rest.  Swimmum 
rowing;  $30  per  week.  Mrs.  J^eale  liaagen.  Beech 
Creek,  Pa.  Telephone  Mill  Hall  63-J-2. 

WANTED:  Steady  yearly  boarders;  retired,  pen- 
sioners.  Write  BOX  471.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  Elderly  people  or  couples,  boys  age  10  to 
14,  permanent.  Private  country  home,  improvements. 
BOX  3905,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KITCHEN,  bedroom;  month,  August;  country.  Mother. 

three  children.  BOX  3956.  Rural  New-Yorkei 
VACATION  at  country  home.  Comfortable  beds  Home 
cooked  food.  Write  to  Guy  Judkins.  Turner  Center, 
Ma  ine. _ 

WILL  board  middleaged  lady ;  other  boarders  kept. 
BOX  3928,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ROOM  and  board  for  men;  up-to-date,  television 

$12,50  weekly.  BOX  296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man  wants  one  week  vacation  with  farm 

family  as  paying  guest;  central  New  York.  BOX 
3929,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

WANTED :  Hunters,  with  room  and  board.  Mvron 

Wright.  R,  1,  Colton,  New  Yrork. 

WANTED:  Country  board  on  a  farm  with  whole¬ 

some  food,  for  a  Christian  family  of  three.  Prefer 
along  or  near  New  England  coast,  for  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August.  BOX  3932,  Rural  New  Worker, 

TWIN  MAPLES:  Wanted  summer  hoarders.  Prefer¬ 

ably  couples  with  very  small  children,  or  young 
mothers  with  babies,  who  need  a  rest.  Also  tourists 
who  wish  to  visit  Cape  Cod  points  of  interest.  BOX 
3941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $3.50;  three  pounds  $4.50,  queens  in¬ 
cluded.  extra  queens  $1.00.  Customers  report  up  to 

17  supers  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in  1949.  None 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

FOR  Sale:  Lincoln  incubator,  5.000  egg.  Edgar  Blood, 
R.  D.  2,  Oxford,  N.  Y, _ 

SEND  me  address.  Mrs.  Bertha  Dresdale.  Peter 

Janieki,  Dwight.  Ave.,  Clinton,  N.  Yr. 

WANTED-  Stationary  derrick  with  bull  wheel,  diesel 
Caterpillar  Bulldozer,  gasoline  chain  saw,  and  jeep. 
Conditions  immaterial,  .loiin  Nelson,  Croton.  N.  Y. 

HAY  Wanted:  Alfalfa  or  clover  standing  loose  or 
haled.  State  quantity,  ton.  price,  other  particulars. 
Box  100,  Lawrence,  New  York 

THREE  handmade  quilts.  ’’Dresden  Plate,"  "Double 
Wedding  Ring,"  applique  one  "Winged  Rose" 

Quilting  done  to  order.  Mrs.  Blakey,  Box  162, 

Beattyville,  Kentucky. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Westtn ghouae  milk  cooler,  perfect  con¬ 

dition  ;  3  can  size.  Bethel  Methodist  Home,  19 
Nan-agansett  Ave..,  Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  McPorraick-Deering  equipment:  Fie.d 

cultivator  No.  8-8y2  ft.  $100;  No.  30  power  corn 

sheller  used  for  100  bu.  ear  corn  $125;  Meyers  snow 
plow  for  W-9  tractor  $125.  Also  wagon  box  42  Inches 
by  12  feet  $15.  August  Taras.  Maple  Springs  Farm, 
It.  D.  3.  Middletown,  New  York.  Phone  Middletown 
7-4143  between  12  and  1  or  after  6. _ 

FOR  Sale:  15  glass  doors  with  thick  wood  frames. 

Elizabeth  Caulkins,  R,  D.  2,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
FOR  Sale  Combine,  McCormick-Deering,  A-l  con¬ 
dition;  $450.  H.  K.  Curtis,  Inc.,  Hallock  Ave.,  Port 
Jefferson  Station,  N,  Y. ,  Phone  Port  Jefferson  771. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

The  Garden  State’s  4-H  Chicken 
Raising  Champions,  the  top  10  win¬ 
ners  in  this  year’s  4-H  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest  were  announced 
recently.  Carl  Brown,  of  Bridgeton, 
won  first  place  honors  with  his  entry 
of  five  New  Hampshire  cockerels 
weighing  24  pounds  liveweight  and 
22  pounds  dressed  weight.  He  will 
be  awarded  a  $25  savings  bond. 
Other  high-ranking  contestants  are: 
Frances  Wooden,  Titusville,  whose 
White  Rock  entry  weighed  21  pounds 
liveweight  and  19.25  dressed;  Elena 
Donato,  East  Vineland,  with  an 
Indian  River  entry  totaling  22 
pounds  liveweight  and  20  pounds 
dressed  weight;  Charles  Schubert, 
Ringoes,  Broad  Breasted  Broilers, 
26.5  liveweight  and  24  pounds 
dressed;  and  Elinor  Frey,  Columbia, 
with  Wyandotte-Rocks  22.5  live- 
weight  and  21  pounds  dressed  weight. 


The  State’s  Future  Farmers  of 
America  held  their  21st  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Stokes  State  Forest  near 
Branchville  early  last  month  and 
elected  Joseph  Blakeslee  of  Newton 
as  the  new  State  president.  Other 
officers  are:  William  Chafey  of  Mt. 
Holly,  vice-pres.;  Karl  H.  Reinhardt, 
Westlake  Avenue,  Rahway,  secy.; 
Alvin  Kuske,  Millville,  treas.; 
Thomas  O’Brien.  Englishtown,  re¬ 
porter;  George  Aaronson,  Columbus; 
James  Hart,  New  Brunswick  and 
Charles  Hoffman,  Belvidere,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee. 

First  place  winners  in  three  classi¬ 
fications  of  the  public  speaking  con¬ 
test  were  from  Newton  High  School. 
Winner  in  the  10-minute  speech 
group  was  Richard  Wright;  in  the 
five-minute  class,  Joseph  Bell,  and 
three-minute,  Roy  Aber. 


H.  E.  Copeland  and  Son  of 
Sergeantsville,  Hunterdon  County, 
found  need  for  more  silage  space 
than  was  already  available  on  the  farm 
and  solved  the  problem  by  getting  a 
bulldozer  in  to  dig  a  trench  silo. 
The  trench,  100  feet  long,  eight  feet 
deep  by  12  to  14  feet  wide,  was  filled 
with  fresh  chopped  grass  and  clover 
with  molasses  as  a  preservative. 
More  grass  silage  is  being  made  on 
this  farm  than  usual  due  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  hay  making  weather  at  the 
outset  of  the  season.  The  very  favor¬ 
able  experience  of  J.  D.  Vanderveer 
of  North  Branch  last  year  with  a 
trench  silo  and  his  enthusiastic  .ap¬ 
proval  induced  the  Copelands  to  give 
it  a  trial.  Grass  silage  is  increasing 
in  popularity  in  Hunterdon  County. 


Blight,  the  most  important  enemy 
of  the  tomato  grower,  put  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  as  early  as  the  second  week 
in  July  in  Burlington,  Salem,  and 
Cumberland  Counties.  It  has  been 
present  in  an  inactive  state  since 
planting  time,  having  come  into 
Burlington  County  on  southern 
plants.  Cool,  damp  weather  of  early 
July  favored  its  spread.  Growers 
were  urged  to  promptly  apply  copper 
fungicides  as  a  means  of  holding  it 
in  check.  One  of  the  first  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  serious  outbreaks  a 
few  summers  ago  almost  eliminated 
the  crop  in  many  fields  and  growers 
are  anxiously  watching  develop¬ 
ments.  Warm  dry  weather  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  holding  it  in 
check.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Pheasants  —  First  a  Hobby 
Now  a  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  571) 

then  that  Mrs,  Kidney  takes  her 
pheasants,  alive,  to  the  freezing  plant 
where  they  are  killed,  processed  and 
frozen. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  her 
venture  Mrs.  Kidney  has  been  her 
own  distributor.  She  has  made  no 
effort  to  supply  any  but  the  local 
market,  and  finds  that  adequate  for 
as  many  pheasants  as  she  can  raise. 
The  colorful  and  unusual  box  in 
which  the  birds  are  sold  was  de¬ 
signed  by  an  artist  friend.  It  is  a 
paper  carton  with  pictures  of  pheas¬ 
ants  on  the  sides  and  corners  of  the 
lid.  The  middle  of  the  cover  is  a  large 
cellophane  window  through  which 
one  can  view  the  dressed  birds.  A 
brace  of  pheasants,  hen  and  cock, 
are  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil  and 
placed  on  a  bed  of  cedar  or  spruce 
tips.  Mrs.  Kidney  encloses  an  at¬ 
tractively  designed  sheet  bearing  her 
name,  address  and  suggestions  for 
cooking  and  serving  the  ‘birds.  At 
Christmas  time  a  few  red  berries  or 
ribbons  tucked  among  the  evergreens 
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heighten  the  holiday  effect.  Priced 
last  season  at  $9.00  a  brace,  plus  ship¬ 
ping  charges,  the  pheasants  found  a 
ready  market  and  netted  a  nice  profit. 

In  order  to  raise  pheasants  or  any 
other  gamebird,  one  must  be  licensed 
by  the  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Tags  are  required  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  leg  of  each  bird  that 
leaves  the  farm  to  be  used  for  food. 
Records  must  be  kept  and  reports 
made  to  the  State  of  the  sale  of  all 
birds,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  each  customer. 

Although  there  are  many  varieties 
of  pheasants,  Mrs.  Kidney  believes 
the  Mongolian  Ringneck  to  be  the 
most  successful  all-round  table  bird. 
For  those  interested  in  show  birds 
there  are  many  other  kinds.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  pheasants  and  their  care  is 
available  through  the  various  State 
Conservation  Departments  and  The 
American  Pheasant  Society. 

Dorothy  Tooker 


Howard  E.  Babcock 

Howard  E.  Babcock,  former  head 
of  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  (G.  L.  F.),  died  in  New 
York  City  on  July  12.  He  was  61 
years  old. 

A  native  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Babcok  was  a  graduate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  He  was  a  farm 
bureau  agent  in  Cattaraugus  and 
Tompkins  Counties  and  later  became 
State  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus.  He 
taught  at  Cornell  University  for  a 
short  time  and  subsequently  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  university. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 


Northeast  Winners  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest 

Final  judging  for  the  1950  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest  was  recently 
concluded  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  Durham,  for  entries 
from  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  this  sectional  event  was  Arbor 
Acres  Farm,  Glastonbury,  Hartford 
County,  Conn.;  second,  Bittner’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Westmoreland, 
Cheshire  County,  N.  H.;  third,  Paul 
Swanson,  Chelmsford,  Middlesex 
County,  Mass. 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June,  1950, 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op..  .  .$4.39  $.0934 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  3.55  .0755 

Erie  County  Co-op .  3.54  .0753 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.54  .0753 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.235  .0688 
Delaware  County  Co-op..  3.235  .0688 
Mt.  Joy  Farmer’s  Co-op.  3.235  .0688 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.225  .0686 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.21  .0683 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.21  .0683 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.21  .0683 

Cohocton  Creameries....  3.21  .0683 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.21  .0683 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  3.21  .0683 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.21  .0683 

Sheffield  Farms . .  3.20  .0681 

Chateaugay  Co-op . .  3.13  .0666 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.10  .066 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.21; 
Buffalo  $3,39;  Rochester  $3.71. 

The  class  I-A  price  for  August  milk  is  $4.92  a  cwt. 
The  I-A  price  in  August  1949  Was  $5.24. 


Seeks  Members  of  Andrew  S. 
Fuller  Family 

The  records  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  organized 
at  New  Brunswick  on  August  17, 
1875,  show  that  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  an 
editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
that  time,  was  one  of  the  founders. 

The  Society  would  like  to  locate 
one  or  more  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  in  connection  with  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Society,  which  will  be  held 
shortly. 

If  anyone  knows  any  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
descendants  or  where  they  might  be 
located,  it  would  be  appreciated  if 
they  would  contact  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


A  society  cannot  be  founded  only 
on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  power; 
a  society  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
respect  for  liberty  and  justice  — 
Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature. 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Present  Returns  From 
Layers 

Please  send  me  information  about 
possible  price  returns  from  a  flock 
of  heavy  breed  laying  fowls.  j.  s. 

The  returns  one  may  expect  from 
a  flock  of  laying  fowls  are  subject  to 
such  price  fluctuations,  particularly 
at  this  moment  with  the  prospects  of 
war,  that  accurate  estimates  are  not 
possible.  However,  a  few  basic  facts 
may  help  you,  namely,  that  a  pullet 
chick  (heavy  breed)  will  cost  about 
25  cents;  the  brooding  of  it  about  five 
cents;  the  feed  to  rear  it  to  laying 
age  about  $1.20;  and  the  feed  through 
one  year  of  production  about  $4.00, 
making  a  total  of  $5.50. 

To  offset  this,  one  can  expect  to 
sell  14  dozen  eggs  at  perhaps  40  cents 
a  dozen,  thereby  realizing  $5.60,  and 
the  bird  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
$1.50,  giving  a  gross  return  of  $7.10 
and  a  net  of  $1.60.  Against  this,  one 
would  need  to  charge  mortality, 
labor  and  overhead,  which  means 
that  the  actual  profit  would  be  about 
zero. 

The  poultry  business  right  now  is 
as  poor  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  while  in  1949  the  returns  were 
the  best  in  many  years.  You  can  see, 
therefore,  how  rapidly  conditions  can 
change. 


Feed  Value  of  Oat  Groats 

Please  discuss  the  feed  value  of  oat 
groats  as  compared  with  whole  oats 
for  chickens.  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
feed  corn-and-cob  meal  with  oat 
groats?  A-  R- 

As  for  the  feeding  value  of  oat 
groats  (oat  kernels,  without  hulls) 
they  contain  16  per  cent  protein, 
compared  with  12  per  cent  in  whole 
oats;  they  have  much  less  fiber  — 
2.7  per  cent  compared  with  11  per 
cent  in  whole  oats,  and  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  in  productive  energy. 
Chickens  much  prefer  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  coarsely  ground  oat  groats 
rather  than  one  with  the  whole  oats 
ground.  I  would  not  use  the  oat 
groats  in  a  grain  mixture,  however, 
as  a  limited  amount  of  the  whole  oat 
kernel  probably  is  good  for  chickens, 
at  least  for  adult  fowls.  Oat  groats 
would  be  suitable  in  a  grain  mixture 
for  young  chicks  for  the  first  two 


New  England  Poultry  Chest 

Plans  for  the  1951  New  England 
Poultry  Chest,  the  fund  raising 
agency  in  New  England  for  the  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board  and  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council,  were  developed  in  Boston  by 
leaders  in  the  poultry  industry.  Ex¬ 
pressing  satisfaction  with  this 
method  of  raising  funds,  leading 
poultry  and  egg  producers  estab¬ 
lished  a  goal  of  $25,000  to  be  raised 
from  the  six  New  England  States  to 
finance  the  important  work  of  the 
two  organizations.  The  1951  cam¬ 
paign  starts  on  September  15  for 
the  several  marketing  organizations 
in  New  England  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  solicitation. 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  with  branch  offices  here,  con- 


months. 

Ground  corn-and-cob  meal  may  be 
used  in  mashes  for  adult  fowls,  but  it 
is  not  considered  desirable  as  a 
general  practice,  because  of  its  high 
fiber  content.  However,  in  a  mash 
containing  ground  oat  groats,  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  using  up  to  25 
per  cent  or  so  of  corn-and-cob  meal. 


Range  Paralysis 

Just  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“range  paralysis”?  Will  eight-month- 
old  birds  affected  with  this  disease 
continue  to  lay  eggs?  What  should  be 
done  with  them?  k.  s. 

Paralysis  in  poultry  stock  about 
eight  months  old  is  usually  attributed 
to  what  is  known  as  “range  paraly¬ 
sis”,  or  a  symptom  of  lymphomatosis. 
The  paralysis  apparently  has  nothing 
to  do  with  range  conditions,  its  name 
coming  from  the  fact  that  it  common¬ 
ly  appears  in  pullets  or  cockerels 
from  the  age  of  four  to  six  or  eight 
months  when  they  generally  are  on 
range.  The  affected  birds  do  not  re¬ 
cover  and  should  be  killed,  although 
I  have  seen  cases  where  they  thrived 
and  laid  eggs  for  months  if  feed  and 
water  were  placed  where  they  could 
be  reached  by  the  birds,  however,  I 
would  not  keep  the  birds,  as  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  is  un¬ 
known  and  keeping  a  sick  bird 
around  would  seem  an  unnecessary 
risk. 


No  Cure  for  Enlarged  Livers 

I  killed  a  nice  looking  young 
rooster  the  other  day;  the  meat 
looked  fine  but  the  liver  was  very 
much  enlarged.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this?  I  cooked  the  liver  for  the 
cats  and  it  shrank  up  and  looked  like 
a  normal  cooked  liver.  e.  a.  h. 

Enlarged  livers  in  chickens  may 
result  from  an  infection  known  as 
lymphomatosis,  which  sometimes 
manifests  itself  in  a  form  of  paralysis 
or  blindness,  as  well  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  liver.  There  is  no  known 
cure. 


Glass  Windows  Best 

What  kind  of  windows  would  you 
suggest  for  my  new  poultry  house? 
Do  you  think  glass  or  some  substitute 
material  would  last  longer?  f.  j.  s. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  regular 
glass  windows  in  your  poultry  build¬ 
ing,  as  they  outlast  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  materials  on  the  market. 


ducts  consumer  educational  and  pro¬ 
motional  programs  for  poultry  and 
eggs,  a  much  needed  work  under 
present  conditions.  The  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council  represents 
producers,  breeders,  hatcherymen 
and  allied  poultry  industries  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  welfare  of  the  industry  in 
state,  regional  and  national  affairs. 
It  also  works  on  marketing  problems 
of  all  sorts  for  the  benefit  of  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Officers  of  the  1951  Chest,  elected 
at  a  recent  meeting,  were:  Philip 
Thurrell,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H., 
chairman;  Philip  J.  Wadhams,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  vice  -  chairmpn; 
Harold  Rotzel,  New  England  branch 
of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  secy.;  and  San¬ 
ford  E.  Alger,  Jr.,  Brockton,  Mass., 
treas. 


At  the  recent  Maine  Broiler  Day  Festival  over  six  tons  of  broilers  were 
barbecued  to  a  turn  over  this  250-foot  long  pit,  and  every  piece  was  eaten 

by  the  6,000  persons  attending. 


CARLON 

PLASTIC 

PIPE 


Cuts  Installation,  Maintenance, 
and  Replacement  Costs 

Lightweight,  corrosionproof,  durable  CARLON  PLASTIC  PIPE  is 
a/A  .  especially  recommended  tor  such  form  applications  as  jet  well 
P'Pin9  •  •  f°w'  anc*  livestock  watering  .  .  .  sewage  disposal 
.  .  land  irrigation  and  drainage.  Available  in  both  FLEXIBLE 
and  RIGID  types,  CARLON  pipe  is  guaranteed  against  rot,  rust  and 
electrolytic  corrosion,  and  it  has  a  service  life  many  times  longer  than 
ordinary  pipe. 

FLEXIBLE  CARLON  is  available  in  diameters  up  to  6  inches  and  in 
lengths  up  to  400  feet  (depending  upon  diameter).  This  new  pipe 
can  be  installed  quickly  and  easily  because  it  follows  a  ditch  line 
or  surface  contour  and  does  not  require  as  many  fittings  as  ordi¬ 
nary  pipe. 

RIGID  CARLON  is  furnished  in  20-foot  lengths,  which  are  joined  quickly 
and  economically  by  means  of  plastic  sleeve-type  fittings.  This  type  of 
CARLON  is  recommended  for  hang-type  installations  as  well  as  applica¬ 
tions  involving  moderately  high  pressures. 

CARLON  FITTINGS  permit  plastic-to-plastic  or  plastic-to-metal  connections 
and  facilitate  attachment  of  CARLON  pipe  to  established  metal  piping 
systems. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Literature 
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CARTER  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND  5,  OHIO 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
booklets  describing  Flexible  Q  and 
Rigid  Q  CARLON  plastic  pipe. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
TOWN  __ 


-P.O.  BOX 
—STATE  - 


LOCAL  DEALER 


CARTER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
10460  Meech  Ave.  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Mt.  Wealthy  Special  Bgg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Oil  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Ne6t!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

New  Hampshires,  White  and 
red  Rocks  . 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 

Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Bar;$n.90  $14.90  $12.50 


12.90 

12.90 

12.90 


15.90 

24.50 

26.00 


13.50 

4.50 

4.50 


$7 


.95 


Per  100 

LEFT  OVERS. 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.90  Per  100 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $30.00-100 

TURKEY  POULTS . ....$80.00-100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


with 


GET  A 

UNIFORM 
SCALD 

Everytime 

PICKWICK 

Scalding  Tanks 

The  “right”  scald  depends  on  proper 
water  temperature.  Assure  yourself  uni¬ 
form  scalds  with  a  Pickwick  100-gallon  or 
50-gallon  gas  fired  Scalding  Tank.  Auto¬ 
matic  temperature  controls  —  water  level 
float  —  especially  designed  burners.  In¬ 
sist  on  Pickwick  Scalding  Tanks  —  one 
of  a  complete  line  of  top-flight  processing 
equipment.  Territories  open  for  reliable 
dealers  and  distributors.  Write  for  details 
and  descriptive  catalog. 


COMPANY'  CE?2*wRiPI°s. 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


farMS  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  H  AM  PS  H  I R  ES.  N.  Y.- 
>U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
'tor  Folder.  244  WARREN  STREET 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

B.B.  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Poults,  Pullorum 
Clean.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


BRED  FROM  A  LINE  OF  CHAMPIONS 

Warren  Reds  are  famous  throughout  tile  poultry 
world  for  top  lasing  performance.  These  birds 
have  champion  qualities  bred  into  them  right  from 
the  start.  There  is  only  one  strain  ....  only  one 
grade  of  \Y  arren  Reds.  When  you  buy  Warren’s 
chicks,  you  can  be  sure  of  early  maturity  hitrh 
production  and  large  egg  size  y*  n'£h 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORKS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed 
High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  US  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen  ° 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R  Pen. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 

Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven _ 

have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 

STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Bex  20  North  Brookfield.  Mui. 


Profit-  Bred  For  27  Years 
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August  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  A  tractor  tire  with  a  tread 
that  penetrates  sod. 

2.  Easy  way  to  prevent  broken 
trip  ropes. 

3.  Caring  for  cows  during  hot 
weather. 

4.  For  milkhouse  use — get 
Special  Gulfspray! 


1A  tractor  tire  with  a  tread 
•  that  penetrates  sod. 


That  tractor  of  yours  represents  a  fair¬ 
sized  investment.  That’s  why  it’s  just 
good  “horse  sense”  to  have  good  tires 
on  it. 

If  your  tractor  slips  and  slides,  it 
might  pay  you  to  look  into  the  special 
high-cleated  tread  of  the  Gulf  Rear  Trac¬ 
tor  Tire.  Farmers  are  amazed  at  the  way 
this  high-cleated  tread  grips  the  soil  — 
even  bites  right  through  sod.  That  means 
better  traction— full  power  at  the  draw¬ 
bar. 

The  tread  is  open  and  flexible— springs 
dirt  free.  Tire  shoulders  are  built  extra 
high  and  rugged.  And  the  open  tread 
running  down  the  middle  gives  you  a 
cushioned  ride,  even  on  hard-packed  soil. 

See  these  famous  Gulf  Rear  Tractor 
Tires  at  your  Gulf  dealer’s. 


Easy  way  to  prevent 
broken  trip  ropes. 


It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
unhitch  an  implement  and  forget  to  un¬ 
fasten  the  trip  rope.  Here’s  something 
almost  as  easy,  that  will  allow  the  rope 
to  unfasten  itself. 

Weld  a  spring  clamp  to  your  tractor 
seat  post  to  hold  the  trip  rope,  and  fasten 
a  small  ring  to  the  rope.  Then  if  a  driver 
forgets  to  unfasten  it,  no  damage  is  done. 


A  cow  can’t  do  her  best  when  she’s 
annoyed  by  biting,  buzzing,  blood-suck¬ 
ing  insect  pests  in  the  pasture. 

If  you’ve  never  used  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  this  is  the  ideal  time  to  start. 
Take  a  few  minutes  just  before  milking 
time  (night  and  morning)  to  spray  your 
herd. 

You’ll  find  it  does  two  things.  First, 
it  acts  fast  to  kill  flies  and  many  other 
insects  caught  in  its  mist.  Keeps  cows 
quiet.  No  switching  or  fussing  at  flies 
when  you’re  trying  to  milk. 

Second,  your  cows  can  graze  quietly 
for  hours,  freed  from  much  insect  annoy¬ 
ance  by  the  lingering  repellent  action  of 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 

Used  as  directed,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
will  not  impart  taste  or  odor  to  milk. 
Nor  burn  or  blister  healthy  cattle.  Its 
insecticidal  action  is  derived  solely  from 
pyrethrins  (the  natural  insecticide),  pip- 
eronyl-activated  and  contained  in  a  non¬ 
staining,  non-gumming,  highly  refined 
base  oil.  Usual  price  of  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  $1.69  a  gallon.  Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 


4  For  milkhouse  use— 

•  get  Special  Gulfspray! 

Special  Gulfspray  is  a 
fast-acting  space-type 
spray,  laboratory- 
formulated  for  use  in 
milk  plants  and  other 
places  where  food¬ 
stuffs  are  handled.  It 
quickly  knocks  out  of  the  air,  and  kills, 
insects  caught  in  its  mist.  Used  as  di¬ 
rected,  Special  Gulfspray  will  not  im¬ 
part  taste  or  odor  to  the  milk.  Usual 
prices:  1  gal.,  $2.95;  5  gals.,  $12.95. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  our  many  readers  who  sent 
us  the  address  of  Benjamin  Askins  of 
the  Richter  Poultry  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  We  do  not 
understand  why  he  neglected  to  ad¬ 
just  the  complaint  of  H.  P.,  or  to  re¬ 
ply  to  our  many  letters.  However, 
H.  P.  writes  us  that  he  put  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  and  received 
a  check  for  $176.42.  It  cost  him  $53.48 
in  lawyer’s  fees  to  get  this  adjust¬ 
ment.  He  rightly  remarks  that  he 
feels  the  guilty  one  should  pay  this. 
We  agree  with  him,  but  we  are  very 
glad  that  he  has  a  settlement.  Our 
l-eaders  can  use  their  judgment  about 
dealing  with  Mr.  Richter. 

On  October  5  I  sent  $5.90  for  three 
white  shirts,  as  advertised,  to  the 
Kenton  Shirt  Company,  Inc.,  27  East 
22nd  St.  I  wrote  them  several  times. 
They  replied  once,  saying  that  they 
had  an  extraordinary  response  from 
the  advertisement  and  asked  me  to 
be  patient,  as  the  shirts  would  be 
mailed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Time 
went  on,  however,  and  no  shirts  were 
received.  The  bank  that  cashed  our 
check  advised  us  that  the  Kenton 
Shirt  account  was  closed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1949.  Inasmuch  as  our  last  re¬ 
port  from  them  was  December  23, 
assuring  us  the  shirts  would  be  sent, 
we  feel  they  conducted  an  illegal 
business.  A  registered  letter  to  them 
was  returned  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  informing  us  that  they  had 
moved  and  left  no  address.  Is  there 
any  redress  for  us  in  the  case? 

Pennsylvania  j.  d.  t. 

The  information  is  that  on  June 
.30,  1950,  Morris  Reiser,  operator  of 
the  Kenton  Shirt  Company,  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for 
violation  of  the  mail  fraud  statute. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the 
final  disposition  of  his  case,  but  it  is 
very  evident  he  accepted  checks  after 
the  bank  account  was  closed  and 
when  he  was  unable  to  fill  the  orders 
he  received.  The  Post  Office  Inspector 
should  be  advised  if  others  have 
complaints. 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  S.  E.  C.  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Acoustics,  Inc.  and  three  in¬ 
dividuals  were  indicted  on  charges  of 
mail  fraud  and  violation  of  the 
Securities  Act.  The  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1946  and  sold  stock  for 
two  months.  A  year  later  it  was  ad¬ 
judged  bankrupt.  In  its  prospectus  it 
stated  that  it  would  engage  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  patented 
sound  -  absorbent  plastic  products. 
The  “officers”  organized  the  Keyport 
Holding  Corp.,  taking  title  to  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  in  New  Jersey,  in 
order  to  lease  it  to  American  Acous¬ 
tics.  They  offei’ed  $300,000  worth  of 
stock  and  claimed  it  would  cost 
$250,000  to  put  the  company  into 
production.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
claims  were  “false”  because  the 
officers  intended  using  the  money  to 
improve  the  Keyport  plant  for  their 
own  purposes  and  little,  if  any,  of 
the  money  would  be  used  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Acoustics.  In  effect  the  purchas¬ 
ers  of  the  stock  paid  the  cost  of  im¬ 
proving  the  Keyport  real  estate  ven¬ 
ture,  under  the  impression  they  were 
putting  American  Acoustics  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  investors’  loss  is  said  to  be 
about  $300,000.  The  two  top  officers 
named  in  the  15-count  indictment 
face  72  years’  imprisonment  and 
fines  of  $44,000. 

1  would  like  to  know  if  the  con¬ 
cern  Research,  600  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit  26,  Michigan,  is  l'eliable.  They 
ask  $1.00  as  a  service  charge  for 
checking  addresses.  I  am  trying  to 
locate  my  sister  and  would  use  their 
service  if  they  are  responsible.  They 
seem  to  indicate  they  can  check 
names  and  addresses  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  people  lived  in  the 
past. 

New  York  mrs.  d.  t. 

We  are  afraid  the  $1.00  has  gone  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  living  for  Re¬ 
search,  but  they  have  disappeared. 
They  cannot  be  located  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  given,  and  we  have  found  no 
record  of  them.  It  is  wise  to  inquire 
about  concerns  of  this  type  for  many 
of  them  are  simply  after  the  initial 
fee.  Alleged  heirs  to  estates  that 
exist  only  in  the  mind  of  some  easy 
money  schemers,  have  served  as  a 
meal  ticket  for  many  indivduals. 
Those  who  part  with  their  money  on 
flimsy  promises  rarely  hear  of  the 
supposed  estates  afterwards;  and 
often  never  hear  from  the  concerns 
once  they  get  the  fee. 


August  5,  1950 


InOhly  lOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 


Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  I  vjill 
retire  at  the  age  of  6 5  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

m  _ 

'  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-16 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  a 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  t 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. 


St.  or  RD. 


City 


.State. 
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A  revolutionary 
interior  coating  for 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS.  It’s 
the  greatest  single 
improvement  in  Silo 
construction! 

More  durable 

V 

Less  absorbent 

Free  from  cracks 
and  chipping 

1 

Write  for  details  today 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


You,  Too,  Can  Make 

toOMmEhristmas 


cn  EMBOSSED 

JU  folders 

*1  WITH 
M.  NAME 


Sell  200  FRIENDSHIP 
Christmas  Card  Boxes 

T urn  your  spare  hours  into  HUGE 
EARNINGS  with  gorgeous  21- 
Card  $1  Christmas  Assortments. 

You  makeup  to  100% cash  profit,  j 
Many  earn  as  much  as  $100  — and 
more!  Big  Values  Sell  on  Sightl 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 

EMBOSSED  Christmas  Cards, 
low  as  BO  for  $1  with  name,  sell 
fast;  pay  big!  Personal  Stationery, 
many  others.  Extra  Cash  Bonusl  ■ 

Start  now.  Send  coupon  for  21- 
Card  Assortments  on  approval.  Free  Imprint  samples. 

T FRIENDSHIP  S  tITdIoS, lnc~  ]Fo  Adams  St.Til^aTN.T.  1 

j  FREEtaK sLpi:s.rtment3  OQ  Wpl0va,aad  j 
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NAME 

ADDRESS. _ 

CITY _ 

One  of  the  Loveliest 
Farms  in  All  Vermont 

Fine  old  Early  American  residence  and 
400-acre  operating  dairy  in  Woodstock 


A  gentleman’s  farm  that  pays  its 
way  year  after  year,  “Upwey  Farm” 
is  offered  with  a  fine  herd  of  150 
purebred  Jerseys  —  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state.  The  annual  gross  milk 
income  is  about  $25,000.  Two  apple 
orchards,  a  valuable  pine  grove  and 
sugar  bush  produce  additional  in¬ 
come. 

The  Early  American  residence 
and  the  well-built  estate  and  farm 
buildings  in  their  setting  of  rolling 
acreage  present  a  picture  of  New 
England  life  at  its  best.  The  Wood- 
stock  area  is  famous  for  its  cultural, 
social  and  sporting  advantages. 

The  house,  of  whitewashed  brick 
with  frame  wing,  now  completely 


modern,  dates  back  to  1815.  There 
are  5  bedrooms,  4/4  baths,  servant’s 
quarters.  Estate  buildings  include 
4-room  guest  house,  7-room  super¬ 
intendent’s  house,  farmer’s  house 
and  two  3-car  garages.  There  are  3 
dairy  barns,  a  horse  barn  with  in¬ 
door  riding  ring,  a  fruit  storage 
cellar  and  grader.  150  acres  are  in 
pasture,  125  tillable. 

Offered  completely  stocked,  fur¬ 
nished  and  equipped.  Full  details  in 
illustrated  brochure  #42951.  Apply 

PREVIEWS,  Inc. 

The  National  Real  Estate  Clearing  House 
49  E.  53rd  Sr.,  N.  Y.  22.  PUza  8-2630 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  o!  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalc  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave, ,  Union,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  experienced,  references;  also  re¬ 
lieve  cook;  $135  monthly  start.  Good  home.  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Winsted,  Conn. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditons  to 
the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North  Road, 
Chester,  N.  J. _ 

FARMER  for  small  one  man  Aberdeen-Angus  farm, 
near  Kingston.  Must  know  machinery.  Wages 
$175,  Plus  good  house.  BOX  3812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Licensed  practical  nurse,  for  small  nursing 
home.  Phone  Jeffersonville  234-W-l  or  write  Mrs. 
Jen9  Andersen,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman,  sober,  no  tobacco,  un¬ 
encumbered;  steady  for  dairy  farm.  Ruth  Flagg, 
Frcwsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman,  to  take  full  charge  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Modern  farm  and  equipment.  Very 
pleasant  surroundings;  good  future.  State  if  married, 
number  of  children,  age  and  wage  expected.  Must 
furnish  references ;  only  thoroughly  experienced  need 
apply.  Write  BOX  3909,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  Must  like  children.  Plain 
cooking.  Own  room  and  bath,  or  own  apartment  and 
bath.  Write  Mrs.  A.  Bockar,  271  Liberty  St.,  New- 
Imrgh,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  handyman  with  experience  in  mainte¬ 
nance  and  garden  work.  Modern  salary  with  modern 
apartment  either  for  six  months  or  year  round.  Write 
giving  full  particulars.  BOX  3910,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple:  Husband  must  be  all  round 
handyman  and  wife  help  with  household  duties. 
Good  pay  with  modern  apartment.  Give  references. 
BOX  3911,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER,  handyman,  all  around;  driving  license; 

opportunity  experienced  middleaged  sober  man.  Long 
Island  country  estate;  (must  prepare"  and  furnish  most 
meals  himself)  room  and  some  board  and  modest 
monthly  salary.  Permanent  year  round  position.  State 
salary  desired,  experience,  etc.  Box  545,  Suite  617, 
1457  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ 

WOMAN  under  45  to  help  mother  care  for  infant. 

Also  light  household  duties.  Permanent,  year  round 
job  in  Lake  Placid,  New  York.  Room,  board,  plus 
salary.  Write  for  interview.  BOX  3912,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted:  Dairying,  machinery 
experienced.  “Villa  O’Connor  Farms,”  Mosley 
Road,  Gladstone,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  reliable  single  dairy  farmer 
for  steady  employment.  Registered  Holsteins.  Near 
Central  New  Y’ork.  BOX  3913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Handyman,  upkeep  garden  and  home;  wife, 
housework.  Summers  here.  November  drive  two  in 
family  with  trailer  to  Florida  winter  home.  Require 
services  now.  State  wages,  etc.  Box  17,  Harrison, 

New  York, _ 

GIRL  for  housework  on  farm.  Experience  not  necessary. 

Give  nationality  and  wage  expected.  Mrs.  Lawton, 
Olcott,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  for  mothers  helper.  BOX  65, 
Millers  Falls,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  housework  and 
two  children.  Own  room,  modern  conveniences,  good 
homo  in  small  village.  Mrs.  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryville, 
New  Y’ork. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER -Cook,  reliable,  capable.  One  lady. 

Permanent,  country  home.  Connecticut.  Electric 
kitchen.  Pleasant  own  room  and  bath.  Good  wages. 
BOX  3923,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DESIRE  top  quality  experienced  men  for  tw’o  and 
three  time  milking  with  Guernseys.  Please  write 
full  particulars  regarding  experience,  age,  family,  and 
references.  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Bonham,  Mgr.,  Laux- 
ment  Farms.  Wright-sville,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultry  farm  manager.  Single. 

Good  wages,  room  and  board.  Available  Sept.  1. 
References  required.  National  Agricultural  College, 
Farm  School,  Pa. _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced  farmer  to  supervise  100  acre 
general  farm.  Wife  assist  in  modern  home,  all 
conveiences,  Pocono  Mt.  region  Penna.  Only  capable, 
well  recommended,  considered.  Write  full  details  first 
letter.  BOX  3924,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  about  40,  for  motherless  home,  3  children; 

one  who  understands  and  likes  farm  work  and  life; 
no  objection  to  child.  BOX  3930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE,  registered,  live  in,  Nursing  Homo  for  Phys¬ 

ically  Handicapped  Children.  Salary  open.  Wee 
Haven,  336  Westside  Ave.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  4371. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Single.  Plain  cooking  and  cleaning. 

Must  like  country  and  be  genuinely  fond  of  children. 
Own  bedroom,  bath  and  sitting  room.  Northern  West¬ 
chester.  $125-$150  monthly,  depending  upon  experience. 
Give  all  details,  including  references.  BOX  3933, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMEN,  experienced,  married,  for  New  Jersey 

broiler  farm.  Modern  home,  top  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  for  top  men.  Write  BOX  3906,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  telephone  LAkehurst  8-5171. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  In  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay. 
Furnished  apartments  available  for  married  men  with 
one  or  two  children.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Massachusetts,  telephone  Franklin  419  or 
1122,  _ 

COOIC-Baker  (man  or  woman).  At  home  for  aged. 

For  about  60  persons.  Steady  work.  $220  per  month. 
Room  and  board.  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  cook-housekeeper.  Two  adults  in  fam¬ 
ily.  No  laundry.  Private  quarters.  Write,  state 
wages,  furnish  references.  Mrs.  Leland  Smith,  Mon- 
roe,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Ex- 

poriehced,  able  to  take  care  of  5,000  capacity.  4-room 
house,  improvements,  good  pay,  advancement  to  right 
party.  Write  age  and  experience.  BOX  3931,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FREE  room  and  board  plus  80  dollars  monthly  for 
man  willing  help  around  farm,  wife  cook  and  care 
children.  BOX  3934,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — -Experienced  in  all  phases.  Handyman 

able  to  make  necessary  repairs.  Wife  also  helper  for 
2-3  hours  each  morning.  Excellent  modern  separate 
cottage — 2  bedrooms,  bathroom,  oil  heat  and  all  con¬ 
veniences  available.  Must  have  own  furniture  and  car. 
Location  Katonah  vicinity.  Permanent  position  for 
right  couple.  No  objection  to  a  child.  Write  fully, 
stating  age,  experience  and  wages  desired,  to  Room 
307,  620  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

WANTED — Reliable  experienced  white  couple  to  do 

entiro  house  work,  except  heavy  laundry,  for  family 
of  two.  References  necessary;  state  desired  salary. 
Personal  interview  will  be  required.  Rye,  New  York. 
BOX  3935,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — High  producing  Holsteins.  Modern  house 

and  barn.  Only  highly  experienced  man  considered. 
BOX  3936,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  -for  dairy  farm.  State 

wages  expected  with  room  and  board.  Abraham  R. 
Mierop,  R.  D.  2,  BIair3town,  N.  J. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  housekeeper  for  partially  disabled 

veteran.  Modern  home.  Write  stating  full  particulars. 
Albert  Shortt,  Bennington,  Vt. _ ^ 

WANTED — Cottage  couple,  Protestant  children’s  in- 

stitution,  boys  aged  eight  to  12.  One  half  hour 
trip  from  Grand  Central  Station.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  BOX  3942,  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
appointment.  _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  work  on  poultry  farm  and  in 

house.  Man  must  drive,  milk  one  cow,  and  do 
poultry  chores.  Two  room  apartment  available.  Will 
consider  long  term  engagement  only.  State  age, 
qualifications  and  salary  desired.  Write  Red  Rock 
Farm.  Lampertville.  N.  J. _ 

GARDENER-CARETAKER,  experienced;  knowledge 

farming;  Westchester  County;  1  cow,  chickens; 
married  preferred;  no  objection  to  one  child;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  3948,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker  for  family  with  three  small 
children.  Permanent  position  with  pleasant  living 
quarters  for  responsible  person.  References  required. 
Reasonable  wages  to  be  agreed  upon.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  all  around  fruit  farmer.  Must  be 
capable  of  operating  tractors  and  sprayers.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  married  man  capable  of  acting  as 
assistant  foreman.  Excellent  modern  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  One  mile  from  town  with  central  school. 
Myron  S.  Hazen,  Milton,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  or  couple.  Rent  free.  Modern  apartment,  small 
farm  near  Dover,  New  Jersey.  In  return  caretaker, 
handyman,  tend  small  poultry  stock.  Opportunity  for 
man  with  outside  job  or  income.  BOX  3952,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City, 
FARM  manager:  Specialty  profitable,  incomparable 
smoked  pork  products.  BOX  3805,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Experienced 
farmer,  gardener.  Reliable,  honest,  married  man 
with  children.  BOX  3S22,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  woman  as  active  helper  in  refined  house¬ 
hold.  No  cooking,  children,  laundry.  Connecticut 
only.  Chapman,  care  Barry,  Sharon,  Connecticut. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  School  age  child,  desire  work,  one 
adult's  modern  country  place.  BOX  3901,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  manager:  Best  references  from  former 
employers.  Wish  to  locate  within  200  mile  radius 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Guernsey  herd  preferred.  Have  handled 
and  developed  many  of  the  best  cattle  in  the  breed. 
Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  of  dairy  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Only  interested  in  first-class  position.  BOX 
3902,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  teaching  combination  first  and 
second  or  first  three  grades.  Nine  years  experience. 
Degree.  BOX  3914,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LADY  wishes  position:  licensed  chauffeur,  com¬ 
panion.  BOX  153,  Pine,  Bush,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  older  man  wishes  employment.  Experienced 
gardener,  caretaker,  carpentry,  electricity,  etc. 
Good  home.  BOX  3915,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHRISTIAN  woman.  General  houseworker;  oppor¬ 
tunity  learn  farm  work.  BOX  3925,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  available  Sept.  1st;  life¬ 
time  experience  general  farmer,  purebred  Holsteins, 
latest  modern  equipment;  three  small  children.  Honest, 
sober,  industrious,  references.  BOX  3926,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  honest,  reliable,  wants  any  kind  of 
work.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3937.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HORSEMAN,  35,  veteran,  married,  childless,  desires 
job  on  farm  or  dude  ranch,  understands  all  phases 
of  horse  business,  including  shoeing;  will  go  any¬ 
where,  excellent  references  from  West  or  East.  BOX 
3917,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  18,  seeks  steady  employment  on  dairy 
farm  using  organic  methods.  Room,  board,  state  pay. 
Strong,  intelligent,  some  experiencce.  Driver’s  license. 
Will  furnish  personal  4-wheel  drive  jeep  for  farm  use. 
Rex  Elmer.  417  E.  64th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  employ¬ 
ment,  poultry  farm,  experienced,  willing,  able.  BOX 
3938,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  single,  wants  position  with 
beef-hogs.  Excellent  references.  BOX  3943,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ALL  around  experienced  farmer,  34,  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  work;  farm  or  estate,  outside  and 
tractor  work  preferred.  BOX  3944,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STIRRING  preacher  available  August  6-20.  BOX 
3945,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  cook,  nurse,  neat  housekeeper;  nice 
location,  with  Christian  people^  Permanent;  ref- 
erence.  BOX  3946,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  manager,  55,  available,  college  extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  large  scale  farming,  top  references.  BOX 
3949,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — Middleaged,  experienced,  gardens,  lawn,  all 
repairs.  Cook,  houseworker,  good  home  preferable, 
high  salary.  BOX  3953,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GENERAL  handyman,  strictly  sober,  middleaged,  un¬ 
attached,  for  bachelor  household;  near  New  York. 
Modest  salary,  drive  era.  BOX  3955,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN,  25  years’  experience,  wants  position,  teach 
riding  or  school  horses.  Wainwright,  Box  308, 
Princeton,  N.  J. _ _____ 

MAN — Single,  caretaker,  all  round  experience,  very 
handy,  desires  steady  work.  BOX  3954,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  price*.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y, 

NEW  Catalog:  30ft  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P,  J,  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  type3  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D,  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. _ 

700  ACRES  on  blacktop  highway,  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment;  five  houses,  two  barns,  farm  and  tools  $75,000. 
Would  make  wonderful  beef  ranch.  Location  central 
New  York.  BOX  3617,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to 
interview  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land."  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  56c  per  gallon,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  “We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts."  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter.  South  Carolina. _ 

WOODLAND:  170  foot  frontage  on  paved  road,  440 
foot  depth,  full  price  $350.  Easy  terms  to  suit.  Also 
larger  tracts.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

WANTED:  N.  Y. — N.  J.  monthly  income  farm: 

heavily  traveled  road ;  populous  area,  where  kennels 
permitted.  BOX  3138,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale  in  historical  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. ,  6 
miles  from  Flemington:  Three  acres,  good  ground, 
little  white  house,  new  three  years;  all  improvements, 
five  rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  insulated,  artesian 
well,  slate  roof,  electricity.  BOX  3903,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  dairy  business  grossing  over 
$150,000  yearly;  225  acres  Central  Pennsylvania 
farmland,  well-equipped  dairy  barns,  milk  processing 
and  bottling  equipment,  ice  cream  machinery,  dairy 
store,  established  retail  milk  routes,  residences  for 
six  families,  with  or  without  producing  dairy  herd. 
$75,000  cash  required,  balance  financed  on  favorable 
terms.  Ben  G.  Helsel,  Realtor,  35  N.  George  St., 
York,  Pennsylvania. _ 

COUNTRY  Estate:  163  fenced  acres.  Spacious  home, 
recently  redecorated  and  painted.  Living  room, 
heatolator  fireplace,  den,  dining  room  and  service 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  five  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
partially  furnished.  Electric  range,  refrigerator, 
washer,  automatic  steam  heat,  insulated,  fireproof 
roof,  attached  garage,  good  dairy  barn;  sparkling, 
clear,  sandy,  sizable  State-stocked  trout  stream 
crosses  property.  Swimming,  winter  sports.  Fields 
pay  taxes,  insurance.  Hard  road,  lovely  views,  one  mile 
to  stores.  Sacrifice  price  $17,500  to  settle  estate.  For 
complete  details  write  L.  Judson  Morhouse, 
Tieonderoga,  N.  Y.  Telephone  No.  9, _ 

CONNECTICUT:  Gas  station,  repair  garage,  accessory 
and  liquor  store  carrying  $6,000  stock.  Five  room 
modern  house.  State  highway.  Owner  retiring.  I. 
Schlosser,  Stepney,  Conn, _ 

MODERN  dairy:  240  acres.  One  of  finest  farms  in 
Cattaraugus  County;  beautiful  master  home,  18 
rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  four  porches,  land¬ 
scaped  lawn;  nice  6-room  tenant  house  with  one-half 
bath;  huge  cemented  barn  50x120,  65  stanchions,  14 
stalls,  automatic  cleaner,  new  vents,  hoist;  second 
barn  30x40;  stable  40x45;  two  silos;  3-car  garage; 
poultry  house;  240  acres,  110  tillable,  balance  pasture- 
woods;  home  and  barn  alone  worth  $40,000;  price 
greatly  reduced  to  $29,000.  No.  B-S764.  West’s, 
W,  II.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N,  Y’, 

UPSTATE  New  York  where  you  may  enjoy  the 
security  of  rural  living  at  its  best.  Beautiful  500 
acre  stock  farm,  good  location,  300  fertile  acres  in 
high  state  of  tillage-  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa  and  im¬ 
proved  pastures.  Balance  woodland  and  .pasture, 
abundant  spring  water.  Good  hunting,  trout  fishing 
and  camping.  Modern  country  home,  manager’s  house, 
tenant  cottage,  large  modern  dairy  barn  and 

creamery  equipped  for  quality  milk,  ample  buildings 
and  accommodations  for  100  head.  Substantial  in¬ 
come,  milk  pick  up  at  door.  Good  line  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  50  head  high  producing  dairy  cows 
and  alt  crops.  $75,000  takes  everything.  Terms. 
Early  possession.  This  opportunity  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  owner's  failing  health.  Full  information  and 
appointment  for  inspection  to  interested  parties.  No 
dealers.  No  tviflers.  BOX  3908,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Direct  from  owner,  farm,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont.  Under  $2,500.  Spector, 
2927  West  Second  St...  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  poultry  farm,  19  acres,  between 
Cairo  and  East  Durham,  New  York.  All  new 
buildings,  fully  equipped,  capacity  1,700  chickens. 
Building  No.  1,  50x28,  2%  stories,  two  years  old; 
building  No  2,  60x30,  one  story,  one  year  old;  two- 
car  garage.  Large  storage  and  work  shop.  Seven  year 
old  modern  six  rooms  and  bath,  hot  water  heat. 
Macadam  road,  school  bus,  brook  on  property.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  mountains.  Large  boarding  house  area. 
These  buildings  can  be  converted  into  boarding 
house  or  any  other  business  for  they  are  built  that 
way.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  At  present  we 
have  1,000  laying  pullets.  Price  $25,000  cash.  James 
Beltrone,  Sunside,  Cairo.  N.  Y.,  Greene  County. 

FARM:  600  acres,  good  alfalfa  land;  new  barn;  140 
cow  ties.  Water  buckets.  Never  failing  water.  Stable 
for  70  young  stock.  Nice  house  with  oil  furnace. 
Two  baths.  Three  tenant  houses  all  with  baths.  Other 
farms  that  will  carry  100  to  150  cows.  Some  with 
stock  and  tools.  Other  farms  70  to  270  acres  $3,000 
to  $15,000.  Five  houses  in  small  village.  All  have 
city  water.  Nice  large  lots.  $2,500,  $3,000,  $4,000, 
$5,000  and  $9,000.  F.  W,  Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHERN  Maine  coast:  The  Kennebunks  —  shore, 
village  farm  and  business  properties  of  many  kinds 
at  strictly  fair  prices.  J.  H.  C.  Johnson,  Kennebunk- 
port,  Maine. _ 

POULTRY  farm,  with  10,000  chickens — for  broilers  or 
eggs,  heavy  breed.  Good  income,  nice  bi»iness.  22 
acres,  reasonable  time  to  pay.  Owner  retiring.  Come 
and  see  it.  James  Spezial,  R.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 
Tel.  570-R-3. 


FOR  Rent:  Convenient  apartment,  nice  for  retired 
couple.  Inquire  Lyda  Fowler,  Marlboro,  N.  Y, 

600  ACRE  dairy  farm,  250  Holsteins,  14  houses, 

everything  $275,000.  Modern  fruit  farm.  Young 
trees,  top  condition.  Fine  buildings,  machinery,  com¬ 
plete  $95,000.  200  acre,  40  cow  dairy,  best  of  every¬ 
thing  complete  with  finest  equipment  $47,500.  60 
acre  happy  hunting  grounds  with  seven  room  bath 
dwelling.  $12,500.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  Warwick,  N.  Y, 

NEAT  10-acre  poultry  farm  in  south  Jersey.  480  feet 

frontage  on  paved  main  road.  1%  miles  to  town.  All 
conveniences.  Taxes  $18  per  year.  Tractor  and  tools. 
Price  $5,000.  Write  N.  Norelli,  R.  D.  2,  Mays 
Landing,  New  Jersey. _ 

400  ACRE  farm,  2-family  house,  all  improvements; 

modern  barn,  85  stanchions,  four  silos,  other  build¬ 
ings,  tenant  house;  $36,000.  Terms.  Frank  D.  Pullen, 
Broker,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  with  blankets  all  Summer  in  10 -room  house, 

bath,  water,  electricity,  telephone.  Sell  standing 
hay  or  rent  pasture  and  pay  taxes.  Drives  1000 
Islands,  Adirondacks.  Fishing  and  hunting.  Overnight 
Grand  Central:  or  operate  as  productive  174  acre  dairy. 
BOX  3916,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  no  children,  wants  to  rent 
4-6  room  house  for  year  round  living.  Reasonable 
large  garden  or  some  acreage.  Connecticut  preferred. 
Near  good  commutation  to  Manhattan.  Would  con¬ 
sider  place  as  caretaker  for  absentee  owner.  De¬ 
pending  terms,  man  part  or  full  time.  If  latter,  will¬ 
ing  go  anywhere  New  England  States.  Storm,  Box  31, 
Fort  Lee.  N.  J. 


SINGLE  elderly  Christian  man,  wants  small  in¬ 
sulated  house,  on  large  lake,  mountain  section, 
cash,  full  particulars  first  letter.  W.  K.  S.  Box  440 
Copiague,  New  York. 


462  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Ghent,  Columbia  County. 

One  frame  barn.  22  metal  stanchions,  16  wooden 
stanchions,  one  concrete  barn,  16  wooden  stanchions 
Large  stream,  2-story  frame  dwelling,  12  rooms,  two 
baths,  fireplace,  two  tenant  houses.  Asking  $30,000 
Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726  Warren  St.,  Hudson! 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Cement  block  house,  located  five  miles 

south  of  South  Miami,  seven  miles  from  Coral 

Gables,  South  Florida.  Want  small  farm.  J  P 
Andreason,  Crystal  Spring,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  120  acre  Maine  farm,  meadows,  wood- 

land;  blueberries,  apple  orchard.  Large  barn.  State 

highway.  BOX  3918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  Ranch:  300  acres.  Nice  set  of  buildings 
painted.  At  least  150  acres  level,  tillable  land! 
Stream.  Price  low.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  Route  5-S 

60  acres,  hen  house  20x20,  garage  20x20.  Six  rooms, 
bath,  heat,  electricity.  BOX  3919,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  two  year  old  Maine  cottage  Four 

rooms,  two  finished  and  furnished.  Two  acres,  well 
electricity;  hill  and  lake  views,  hunting,  fishing.  In¬ 
cluding  1939  car,  two-wheel  trailer,  only  $2  000 
BOX  3920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  About  400  acres  for  hunting,  fishing,  for 
sportsman’s  club.  Maximum  125  miles  New  York. 
Marvin  Friedman,  100  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  Apt 
o-D,  New  York  32,  N,  Y.  _ 

FIVE  cultivated  acres  with  289  feet  frontage  on 

super  highway  14  miles  from  Atlantic  City  In¬ 
cludes  established  and  operating  ultra  modern 
restaurant,  10-room  house,  all  conveniences,  large  barn 
two  cabins  and  numerous  farm  buildings  all  in  ex- 
condition-  Fully  equipped  including  stock 
$40,000.  Easy  terms.  Owner  retiring.  BOX  39M 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  ’ 

WANTED:  Small  fertile  18  to  20  cow,  equipped 

tractor  farm  having  poultry  house  or  building  to 
remodel.  Central  or  western  New  York  BOX  3922 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ' 

GENOA  Finger  Lakes  farm.  100  acres.  Modern  house 

and  buildings.  All  improvements;  drilled  well  State 
road.  Write  for  details.  BOX  3927,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Cattle  ranch,  265  acres,  90  acres  tillable 

175  acres  in  pasture.  Beautiful  colonial  type  house 
living  room,  modern  improvements.  Cattle  barn 
76x30,  9-room  tenant  house.  About  55  head  Aberdeen¬ 
's113  stock.  Case  tractor,  fine  line  of  equipment. 
Price  $32,o6o.  Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors, 
Sherburne,  New  York,  for  complete  information. 


BIGHT  room  house  and  bath  on  black  top  road,  five 
miles  from  either  lakes,  4%  miles  from  town,  school 
bus  passes.  Electricity  and  telephone,  running  water 
eight  acres  land,  chicken  coop  and  shed,  more  land 
available.  House  in  good  shape  inside  and  out.  Louis 
bell.  Mud  Lake  Road,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  Opportunity:  157  acre  stocked  and  equipped 

modern  dairy  farm;  20  good  cows  and  heifers,  trac¬ 
tors,  all  kinds  farm  equipment  and  crops.  Nice  9-room 
dwelling,  bath,  etc.  over  100,000  feet  timber,  located 
near  small  cities,  yearly  income  over  $5,000  year  Ill 
owner  sacnficing  for  $11,500.  Terms,  Jackson  Realty 
201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone  695.  (Free  list 
other  bargains.) 


MODERN  home,  nine  rooms,  new  2-car  garage  50 
acres.  Furnished.  Archie  LaPlante,  Plymouth, 
N.  H,  Phone  Bristol,  N.  H.,  279-4. 


POULTRY  farm,  with  good  year  around  market  a 

few  miles  north  of  Bridgeport,  Conn,  and  Merritt 
Parkway,  10  acres,  24x140  feet  laying  house  fully 
equipped  with  feed  carriers,  picking  machine 
belectomatic  egg  grader,  electricity,  running  water 
each  Pen.  Hot  water  brooder  system  and  equipment 
for  brooding  3,500  chicks  at  one  time.  8-room 
colonial  house  built  around  1800  and  completely 
renovated,  beautiful  knotty  pine  kitchen,  17x28  living- 
room  with  fireplace,  four  bedrooms,  landscaped  shade 
For  quick  sale  only  $26,500;  cash  needed 
Phone08-90o"er  Roghart  R-F-D.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SARE,  or  rent:  Garage  40x60,  gas  station  and  office! 

Modern.  6-room  house,  farm  machinery  agency  doing 
good  business.  Located  on  good  highway  in  village. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Henry  Tator,  Valatie 
N.  Y.  Columbia  County.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  City  Brook  Lodge,  130  acres,  on  Dela¬ 

ware  River.  Susan  Warfield.  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

165  ACRE  Broome  County  dairy  filin',  Sear 
Binghamton,  N.  Y„  modern  2-family  duplex  house, 
?Iso  7-room  tenant  house,  up-to-date  drive-through 
barn,  36  stanchions,  other  outbuildings  all  in  good 
condition,  Holstein  herd,  fully  equipped,  sell 
stocked  or  bare,  send  for  bulletins.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  _ 

175  ACRE  productive  dairy  farm,  Route  320  Selr 

Norwich,  New  York,  Chenango  Co.,  modern  9-room 
house,  automatic  oil  heat,  large  drive-through  dairy 
barn,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition  35 
head  stock,  completely  equipped,  will  sell  either  bare 
or  stocked,  write  for  bulletin.  W.  W.  Werts  Real 
Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  One  complete  turkey  operation,  consist¬ 
ing  of  incubator,  central  heating  plant,  watei 
fy.StTcrd,!Ufhts’„with  wire  turkey  runs  complett 
: ’If,  3,500  birds.  Modern  six  (6)  room  apartment 
This  property  also  ideal  for  gas  station,  located  or 
mam  highway  between  Hunlock  and  Muhlenburg 
Luzerne  County  close  to  market  center.  Priced  a: 
$8,o00  for  immediate  sale.  For  further  informatioi 
contact  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Harned,  120-122  Warren  St. 
Tunkhannock.  Pa.  Phone:  Tunkahannock  5841  oi 
Laceyviile  3031. 


UNUSUAL  offer.  One  of  the  most  modern  dairy  farm 
m  Northern  California,  excellent  money  maker 
yields  more  than  $50,000  net  yearly,  cash  aboil 
$90,000.^  Alice  Cohn,  102-03  65th  Rd.,  Forest  Hills 


MASSACHUSETTS — Ideally  situated  near  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  or  Canaan,  lovely  brook,  beautiful  grounds 
furnace  heat,  outdoor  fireplace,  shade  trees  and  fruii 
trees,  hot  water,  never  without  water,  electric  al 
modern  convenience,  asking  $15,000.  Over  110  ’acre 
and  2  homes.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Katz,  445  Stratford  Road 
Brooklyn  18,  N,  Y.  Tel.  BU  2-8463, _ 

COUNTRY  STORE — Excellent  location.  ^  ^ 

tablished,  doing  $100,000  yearly.  Meats,  groceries 
newspapers,  magazines,  notions,  etc.  Widow  unable  t( 
business  must  sell.  Stock  and  equipment 
$19,000.  E.  J.  Tardiff,  Realtor,  Valatie  N  Y 
Phono  308. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  5  acres;  good  soil,  some  frui 

T^es;«^uth-£m  New  J<>rsey.  About  $4,500  cash 
BOX  3939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  588 , 


IN  SALES! 


FORD  F-5 

outsells  every  other  truck  in  the  114  ton  field ! 

The  first  choice  of  smart  truck  owners  who  use  1  V2  ton  trucks 
is  the  Ford  F-5.  National  registration  figures  prove  this  heavy 
duty  truck  has  outsold  every  other  make  in  its  class — bar 
none  —  in  the  postwar  period.  Since  the  war  it  has  outsold 
the  next  leading  make  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  3.  Cash  in  on  the 
experience  of  men  who  know  trucks.  Switch  to  Ford  and 
feel  the  difference  —  in  your  pocketbook. 


Ford  Model  F-5  shown,  available  with  95-h.p.  Six  or  100-h.p. 
V-8  is  one  of  over  175  Ford  Truck  modeis  varying  from 
95-h.p.  Pickups  to  145-h.p.  Big  Jobs. 


FOR  EVEN  BIGGER  LOAnc 

G*BAn*  powb^the  fo*D 


IN  VALUE! 


TEN  WAYS  BETTER 

than  the  4  other  leading  makes  in  the  Wa  ton  field! 

Ford  is  first  in  sales  because  it  is  first  in  all-around  value. 
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Developments  In  Chemical  Brush  Control 


HEMICAL  brush  control  is  now 
an  established  practice.  After 
the  first  two  years  of  large 
scale  use  of  2,4-D  formulations, 
it  became  evident  that  certain 
brush  species  were  resistant. 
Fortunately,  2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic 
Acid,  known  as  2,4,5-T,  was  developed  and 
has  proved  effective  against  many  of  these 
species.  In  1949,  the  greater  percentage  of 
brush  was  sprayed  with  a  combination  of 
esters  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  This  combination 
was  effective  on  a  wide  variety  of  species;  in 
fact,  it  resulted  in  satisfactory  control  of  most 
woody  plants  on  the  average  right  of  way. 

'  Unsatisfactory  results  could  usually  be  traced 
to  inadequate  dosage,  poor  coverage  or  pe¬ 
culiar  growth  condition  of  the  plants  treated. 
Good  control  has  been  obtained  with  appli¬ 
cations  made  during  the  entire  growing  season. 

.  Coverage  Is  Important 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  low  volume  sprays, 
using  oil  as  the  carrier,  or  high 
volume  sprays  using  water  as  the 
carrier,  are  the  more  effective. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained 
in  both  cases  provided  adequate 
and  uniform  coverage  has  been 
Obtained.  Most  experimental  re¬ 
sults  have  shown  no  particular 
advantage  in  using  oil  as  the 
,  carrier  for  foliage  application.  Un¬ 
less  the  oil  is  a  non-phytotoxic 
type,  if  the  spray  is  applied  in 
sufficient  volume  to  give  good 
coverage,  a  quick  burn  often  re¬ 
sults  which  is  not  considered  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  entry  of  the  growth 
substance  into  the  plant.  It  is  the 
amount  of  chemical  actually  get¬ 
ting  into  the  plant  system  which 
causes  effective  and  complete  skill. 

With  water  sprays,  no  such 
quick  burn  is  obtained  and  ap¬ 
parently  better  entrance  of  the 
chemical  into  the  tissues  results. 

In  some  experiments  which  were  conducted  in 
1949  using  esteron  brush  killer,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  esters,  poorer 
control  was  obtained  where  various  amounts 
of  diesel  oil  were  added  to  the  spray.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  judged  by  the  recovery  of  treated 
plants  later  on  in  the  season.  The  added  oil,  in 
even  relatively  small  amounts,  seemed  to  be 
deleterious  to  best  control.  In  a  few  instances, 
some  additional  oil  has  given  improved  results 
particularly  in  sections  with  a  predominantly 
dry  climate. 

The  use  of  oil  in  airplane  application  to 
brush  is  a  different  story,  which  is  probably 
explainable  on  the  basis  that  very  little  actual 
oil  is  applied  per  acre — usually  a  total  of  five 
gallons  or  less  and,  of  course,  much  of  this 
does  nohhit  the  foliage.  Excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  with  low  volume  airplane 
applications  of  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T  and  mixtures  on 
such  species  as  mesquite,  oak,  hickory  and 
willow  in  western  and  southwestern  range 


By  Lawrence  Southwick 

country.  We  do  not  fully  understand  why  air¬ 
plane  application  is  so  effective  in  comparison 
with  ground  application  but  results  even  on 
large  trees  have  been  spectacular.  We  do  know 
that  equipment,  which  will  give  uniform  cover¬ 
age  with  droplets  of  uniform  and  specific  size, 
is  important.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  done 
on  rangeland.  In  general,  sage  and  willows  are 
susceptible  to  2,4-D;  oak  and  mesquite  are 
better  conti-olled  with  2,4,5-T. 

An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  2,4,5-T 
in  brush  control  is  a  development  of  consider¬ 
able  significance.  Except  for  a  relatively  few 
species,  2,4,5-T  is  more  effective  than  2,4-D 
on  most  species  of  brush  in  the  Northeast.  This 
has  caused  the  definite  trend  toward  mixtures 
of  the  two  for  foliage  application  and,  more 
lately,  to  a  decided  predominance  of  2,4-5-T 
for  stump  and  dormant  treatments. 

One  vulnerable  point  in  chemical  brush 
control  has  been  the  limitation  of  the  period 


during  which  applications  can  be  made;  it  has 
averaged  about  four  months  only  throughout 
most  of  the  country.  This  natually  has 
brought  to  the  forefront  the  possibility  of 
treating  during  the  dormant  season.  Experi¬ 
mental  work  for  control  of  stump  resprouting 
during  the  dormant  season,  which  was  begun 
in  1946,  has  gradually  expanded  into  the(  field 
of  controlling  standing  brush.  The  work  of 
several  agencies  has  shown  conclusively  that 
good  control  from  stump  treatment,  with  2,4-D 
and  2,4,5-T  ester  formulations  in  oil,  is  possi¬ 
ble  during  any  season  of  the  year  provided 
proper  dosages  are  given  and  freshly  cut 
stumps  are  treated. 

Some  of  the  early  work  on  controlling  cut 
stubs  and  stumps  was  unsuccessful  due  to  in¬ 
adequate  dosage.  Some  applications  were  made 
only  to  the  stump  surface,  whereas  it  is  now 
fairly  agreed  that  complete  coverage  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  bark  to  the  ground  level  is  perhaps  just 
as  important  as  covering  the  cut  surface. 


While  there  may  not  be  agreement  as  to  the 
best  spray  concentration  for  stump  treatment, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  not  less  than  two 
per  cent  should  be  used.  This  means  two 
gallons  of  a  four  pound  acid  equivalent  formu¬ 
lation  per  100  gallons  of  oil.  Some  work  on 
stumps  has  shown  better  results  using  a  four 
or  even  higher  per  cent  spray.  From  the  con¬ 
siderable  experimental  work  that  has  been 
done,  it  is  apparent  that  2,4,5-T  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than-  2,4-D  for  stump  treatment. 

The  New  Dormant  Treatment 

One  of  the  newest  procedures  developing  in 
brush  control  is  dormant  treatment  of  stand¬ 
ing  brush  and  trees  with  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T 
materials.  A  fundamental  difference  between 
dormant  and  foliage  treatments  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  any  active  growing 
leaves  to  intercept,  absorb  and  possibly  assist 
in  translocation  of  the  herbicide.  While  un¬ 
questionably  some  material  is  absorbed  by 
immature  stems  in  foliage  applications  (inci¬ 
dentally,  coverage  of  stems  is  very 
important-™  all  foliage  spraying), 
the  primary  source  of  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  plant  appears  to  be  through 
the  leaves.  In  dormant  application 
a  carrier  is  used  which  will  help 
to  carry  the  esters  through  the 
relatively  impermeable  bark. 
Theoretically,  oil  for  dormant 
applications  should  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  water  and  in  practice  it 
probably  has  done  so.  Many  types 
of  oil  have  been  tried  and  fuel  or 
kerosene  appear  to  be  as  useful 
as  any. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
note  that  2,4,5-T  appears  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  dormant 
treatment  almost  irrespective  of 
species.  In  one  particular  experi¬ 
ment  where  2,4,5-T  was  applied  i» 
a  concentration  of  8,000  parts  per 
million  (ppm)  in  fuel  oil,  the 
treated  brush  produced  no  leaves 
the  following  Summer.  In  contrast, 
where  a  mixture  containing  4,000  ppm  each  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  or  a  total  of  8,000  ppm,  the 
treated  brush  leafed  out  slowly  and  the  leaves 
began  to  die  during  midsummer.  Finally, 
where  8,000  ppm  of  2,^D  alone  was  applied, 
only  formative  effects  were  noted  on  the  leaves 
of  such  species  as  oak,  maple,  cherry,  birch, 
etc.,  while  occasionally  a  plant  was  killed. 

Such  a  dormant  application  on  mixed  brush 
in  the  North  has  given  results  comparable  to 
a  successful  standard  commercial  foliage 
treatment  during  the  growing  season.  In 
neither  case  can  a  100  per  cent  kill  be  guaran¬ 
teed  with  one  application.  Some  regrowth 
often  occurs  which  will  need  to  be  treated 
again  either  as  a  foliage  application  during  the 
following  Summer,  or  the  second  Summer,  or 
as  a  second  dormant  treatment. 

Cover  the  Stems  or  Trunks 

Applications  have  been  made  as  an  over-all 
spray  and  as  (Continued  on  Page  614) 


Brush  is  constantly  creeping  back  and  encroaching  upon  country  lanes  and 
roads,  even  though  it  may  have  been  burned  over  or  partially  grubbed  out, 
as  shown  on  this  dirt  highway  in  New  York  State.  Proper  use  of  the  new 
and  proven  chemical  brush  killers  can  effectively  and  economically  correct 
v  this  condition. 


WMM: 


The  brush,  shown  at  left,  was  successfully  cleaned  from  this  Connecticut  farmland  by  the  use  of  an  esteron  brush  killer,  thereby  permitting  natural  and 

seeded  grasses  to  grow  (right)  and  form  a  dense  sod  for  future  pasturage. 
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The  Precious  Pilgrim 

By  Marie  A.  Essipoft  - 

EVERY  farmer  is  a  busy  farmer.  He  doesn’t 
have  the  time  to  bother  much  with  geese 
because  it  is  such  a  nuisance  to  determine  the 
sex  and,  everytime  he  thinks  he  has  sold  off 
his  extra  ganders,  he  discovers  —  about  eight 
months  too  late  —  that  instead  he  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  only  one  gander  and  all  or  most  of 
his  geese.  At  this  point  Mr.  Farmer  usually 
throws  up  his  hands  and  bounces  the  whole 
lot  of  Toulouse  or  Embdens  off  his  place. 

Even  professional  breeders  havh  come  a 
cropper  with  this  difficulty.  They  want  to 
plan  a  balanced  flock,  in  trios  let  us  say,  and 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  extra  birds  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  one  must  wait  for  Mother  Nature 
and  until  the  actual  act  of  mating  can  be  ob¬ 
served.  And  even  then,  it’s  not  much  fun  to 

.  V  • 

leap  into  a  flock  of  geese,  all  identical  even 
perhaps  to  each  other,  and  quickly  segregate 
the  bird  you  have  spotted  as  a  gander  or  goose 
and  band  it.  In  short,  with  the  so-called  popu¬ 
lar  breeds,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  patience  and 
observation.  *To  be  successful,  the  breeder  has 
not  only  had  to  have  these  in  abundance,  but 
he  has  also  had  to  hold  more  space  available 
than  necessary  since  large  flocks  must  he 
carried  over  from  egg  to  maturity  before  the 
weeding  out  and  segregating  by  trios  dare  be 
attempted.  And  when  it  comes  to  orders  for 
“mated  pairs”  or  “mated  trios,”  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  professional  breeder  is  tripled 
since  being  a  reputable  man  he  has  to  wait 
two  or  more  years  to  know  what  he  has. 

The  farmer  himself,  who  would  like  to  have 
a  functioning  flock  of  geese  on  his  place,  is 
even  more  handicapped.  Having  other  and 
probably  greater  interests,  he  does 
not  have  the  time  to  observe  the 
timing  of  goose  courtship,  and  in 
the  end  he  winds  up  -either  with 
too  many  of  both  sexes  or  too  few 
of  one  or  the  other  sex.  Besides 
that,  geese  usually  mate  for  life 
and,  if  you  break  up  a  happy 
marriage,  very  often  the  bereaved 
mate  goes  into  a  decline  and  re¬ 
fuses  a  new  mate  and  you  are  left 
again  holding  the  bag;  or  in  this 
case,  the  goose. 

All  this  confusion  is  eliminated 
by  the  re-discovery  and  careful 
bringing  back  into  production  of 
the  remarkable  goose  which  Paul 
Ives,  whose  patient  attention  and 
careful  observation  did  the  trick, 
renamed  the  Pilgrim  goose. 

The  Pilgrim  is  a  sex-linked 
goose,  the  only  domesticated  sex- 
linked  goose.  That  means  that, 
from  the  moment  the  egg  pips, 
you  can  know  what  you  have  and  count  up 
your  blessings.  Young  stock  need  not  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  year.  You  may  sell 
safely  in  pairs  or  trios.  If  the  extra  birds  are 
wanted  for  future  roasts,  then  the  mated  or 
to-be  mated  trios  or  pairs  are  put  into  one 
yard,  and  the  extras  held  in  another  to  be 
eaten  or  sold  as  desired. 

The  origin  of  the  Pilgrim  goose  is  pretty 
well  lost  but  Mr.  Ives  has  ferretted  out  part 
of  its  history.  We  are  told  that  geese  were 
brought  over  on  the  Mayflower.  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  the  first  Pilgrims  came  this  way 


since  the  breed  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
common  farm  goose  of  England.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  great  flocks  of  white  and  grey 
geese  covered  the  fields. 

Here  it  should  be  explained  that  the  baby 
gander  hatches  yellow  and  turns  pure  white, 
and  the  baby  goose  hatches  grey-green  and 
turns  a  beautiful,  soft  grey  with  white  on  neck 
and  part  of  head.  The  uninitiated  may  con¬ 
fuse  the  birds  with  white  Embdens  and  grey 
Toulouse  and,  in  fact,  that  is  just  what  is 
happening  in  some  places  where  unscrupulous 
“breeders”  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  the 
great  demand  for  breeding  flocks  and  are  sell¬ 
ing  off  smaller  birds  of  the  larger  breeds  as 
Pilgrims.  In  other  words,  you  must  know  from 
whom  you  purchase  your  original  stock. 

As  the  gosling  matures,  the  color  changes  to 
either  white  or  grey.  So  from  shell  to  shell, 
control  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  flock  owner. 

During  the  early  years  in  this  country,  great 
flocks  of  Pilgrim  geese  covered  New  England. 
Then  the  French  Toulouse  was  introduced,  a 
much  larger  bird;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  the  German  Embden,  also  larger,  and 
beautifully  white.  Since  in  pioneer  days  enor¬ 
mous  families  were  in  the  order  of  things  these 
bigger  birds  were  preferred.  Goose  grease  was 
also  a  sovereign  remedy  and  used  for  almost 
everything  in  the  limited  resources  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  homes;  and  the  Toulouse  and  Embden  are 
admittedly  heavier  and  "have  more  fat.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  little  by  little  the 
smaller  sex -linked  goose  was  pushed  aside  in 
favor  of  the  ampler  bird. 

That  was  very  well  in  early  days  when  all 
that  was  needed  was  space  and  flocks  were 
allowed  to  breed  and  multiply  according  to 
their  own  sweet  will.  But,  as  scientific  farm- 
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In  the  foreground  is  Elmer,  father  of  the  Essipoff 
flock.  Back  of  him  are  Samantha,  original  mother 
of  the  flock,  'with  the  gray  markings  up  on  the  top 
of  head,  and  some  of  the  youngsters. 


Here  the  younger  generation  is  shown  in  the  process  of  changing  from  their 
baby  fuzz  to  adult  plumage.  At  the  left  is  Mother  Samantha, .  very  well 

pleased  with  herself  and  her  family. 

t 

ing  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  curiosity, 
farmers  wanted  more  accuracy  and  more  con¬ 
trol  over  everything.  Also,  instead  of  families 
of  from  six^to  12  youngsters  who  could  £>e 
goose  tenders,  there  were  smaller  families 
with  the  younger  members  off  in  school  all 
day  and  often  in  college. 

Then  along  came  Mr.  Ives  who  has  always 
felt  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
permitting  the  old  to  be  too  quickly  displaced 
by  the  new.  Talking  with  farmers,  he  heard 
the  same  old  objection  voiced  over  and  over 
again  —  “Sold  off  a  bunch  of  ganders  last  week 
and  found  out  they  were  geese;  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  rest  now.  Can’t  wait  another  year  or 
so  to  build  up  a  new  flock.” 

Then  it  was  that  he  recalled  seeing  remnants 
of  these  smaller,  more  daintily  built  geese  in 
remote  places.  So  he  started  his  search  and, 
after  some  veai's,  gathered  together  such  Pil¬ 
grims  as  he  could  find.  It  was,  I  think,  quite  a 
few  years  before  he  had  a  flock  large  enough 
to  sell  a  few  trios  and  we  were  one  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  bought  a  trio.  From  these 
we  have  built  up  our  own  flock. 

The  breed  is  still  not  sufficiently  established 
to  make  it  a  market  bird  although  anybody 
who  has  eaten  a  Pilgrim  goose  is  enthusiastic 
over  its  flavor  and  relative  lack  of  excess  fat. 

Nowadays,  in  this  era  of  smaller  homes,  ovens 
and  families,  the  trend  is  towards  smaller 
birds.  Turkey  growers  have  long  known  this. 

The  giant  Toulouse  that  often  weighs  as  much 
as  30  pounds,  is  considered  “too  much”  for  the 
average  housewife;  besides  she  does  not  like 


the  “greasy  taste.”  Pilgrims  are  neither  too 
large  nor  greasy.  They  have  some  fat  certainly, 
but  they  have  much  more  meat  in  proportion. 
Besides,  .there  is  a  much  more  delicate  flavor 
to  the  flesh  and  it  is  lighter  in  color.  It  is  easily 
probable  that  in  a  few  years,  especially  if 
practical  farmers  begin  to  keep  flocks,  the  Pil¬ 
grim  will  entirely  supplant  the  larger  birds 
in  the  markets  and  on  the  tables. 

A  flock  of  Pilgrims  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
see.  The  birds  are  much  more  active  and  in¬ 
telligent.  They  differ  from  other  domestic 
geese  also  in  that  they  can  fly  but,  being  smart, 
they  do  not  care  much  about  that 
provided  they  are  given  enough 
pasture  and  food.  There  is  no  do¬ 
mestic  fowl  that  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  easier  to  raise  than  a 
goose. -It  will,  if  allowed  to  range, 
almost  support  itself.  It  will  accept 
a  breakfast,  then  march  off  and 
return  at  night  for  dinner,  but 
with  a  crop  almost  dragging  on  the 
ground,  full  of  grass  and  oddments 
that  a  goose  palate  loves. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  pool  or 
branch  if  you  have  geese  but  it 
is  not  necessary.  What  is  necessary 
is  to  provide  very  large  containers 
of  water  and  keep  them  filled;  the 
larger,  the  better.  If  geese  can 
propagate  in  water,  the  percentage 
of  fertility  is  higher.  We  achieve 
this  in  our  flock  by  two  fair  sized 
concrete  pools  built  by  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  also  by  old  kitchen 
sinks  and  the  like  sunk  into  the 
ground  and  spotted  around.  We  keep  our  pools 
filled  with  hose  water  and  all  geese  are  free 
to  use  it.  They  are  very  beautiful  and  exciting 
as  they  play  and  swim.  When  the  goslings 
arrive,  your  enjoyment  will  be  doubled.  The 
goose  is  a  dignified,  handsome  bird,  and  the 
expresion  “stupid  as  a  goose”  is  a  base  slander. 
We  have  found  it  delightful  to  make  pets  of 
ours.  I  would  not  recommend  being  too  chum¬ 
my  with  a  gander  in  the  mating  season.  But,  if 
you  handle  them  (Continued  on  Page  611) 


The  differences  in  shape,  length  of  necks  and 
general  expression  are  well  shown  in  this  picture. 
The  two  geese  in  the  foreground  are  Toulouse.  At 
the  left  rear  is  Samatha  and  the  long  white  neck 
stretched  towards  her  is  Elmer’s.  Back  of  him  at 
right  is  a  young  Embden. 
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August  19,  1950 


NEW  SURPLUS 

TRACTOR  SALE 


A  Complete  NEW  2 -Plow  Tractor 

JEEP  ENGINE  POWERED 

For  the  Price 
of  the  Power 
Unit  Alone! 


Here  is  a  complete  NEW  Empire  Jeep  2-plow  tractor 
including  the  famous  JEEP  engine  at  the  price  of  the 
power  unit  alone.  This  tractor's  regular  price  was 
approximately  $1700.  Parts  are  in  stock  and  also  Jeep 
parts  are  universally  available.  There  is  no  "catch" 
to  this  offer.  You  actually  save  $1000  and  we  pay  the 
freight  to  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  customers  requiring  hydraulic  equipment  we  offer: 
Complete  new  Hydraulic  Power  Pack,  with  controls 
together  with  3-point  hitch,  enabling  you  to  use  the 
Ford-Ferguson  system  of  implements.  Price  $149.00. 
USES  : 

•  Ordinary  2-plow  operation. 

•  Auxiliary  tractor. 

Haying  service.  .  . .  -  „  ,  ... 

•  Portable  power  unit  for  pumps,  sprinkler  systems,  feed  mills, 
welders,  generators  saws,  etc. 

•  Mounting  trench  diggers,  cranes,  dozers,  etc. 


SPECIFIC  A  TIONS ■ 


ENGINE:  Famous  fuel-saving  Willys 
“Jeep”  engine.  3%  x  4%.  Displace¬ 
ment  134.2  cu.  in. 

HORSEPOWER:  Maximum  HP  —  60. 
Maximum  belt  HP — 40  at  2000  RPM. 
Rated  drawbar  HP  —  25. 

CAPACITY:  Two  14-inch  plow  ca¬ 
pacity. 

GOVERNOR:  Variable  speed,  regu¬ 
lation  from  600  to  2600  RPM. 
LUBRICATION:  Forced  feed  gear 

pump. 

TRANSFER  CASE:  Low  and  high 
gear,  giving  6  speeds  forward  and 
2  reverse. 

TRANSMISSION:  Sliding  gear,  3 

speeds  forward  and  1  reverse. 
TRANSMISSION  SPEEDS:  6  speeds 
forward,  ranging  from  1.52  to  10.45- 
MPH.  Travel  speeds  at  1200  gov¬ 
erned  engine  RPM — shown  in  MPH. 

With  transfer  case  in  low  gear: 

First,  1.52;  Second,  2.75;  Third, 
4.29;  Reverse,  1.12. 

With  transfer  case  in  high  gear: 

First,  3.75;  Second,  6.75;  Third, 


10.45;  Reverse,  2.75.  35  MPH  for 

highway  travel. 

POWER  TAKE-OFF:  Belt  pulley  at 
rear  with  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

BRAKES:  Individual  clutch  type. 

TIRES:  9.00x24  tractor  tread,  pneu¬ 
matic,  on  rear.  5.00x16,  rib 
pneumatic  on  front. 

EQUIPMENT:  Single  plate  drive  type 
clutch;  cooling  system;  6- volt 
ignition;  fuel  tank;  propeller  shaft; 
transfer  case;  oil  filter;  generator; 
starter;  carburetor;  hydraulic  seat; 
lights,  front  and  rear;  oil  bath  air 
cleaner;  muffler;  differential;  with 
battery.  Special  patented  equal-pull 
drawbar  normalizing  pull,  creating 
greater  ,  traction,  and  preventing 
tractor  tipping. 

FINAL  DRIVE:  Roller  chain  in  sealed 
case. 

WEIGHT:  2400  lbs. 

OVERALL  DIMENSIONS:  123"  long. 
61"  wide,  including  drawbar  and 
pulley.  Wheelbase  76*4". 


I 


Carefully  compare  the  powerful  Jeep  engine  with 
that  of  other  popular  tractors  selling  between 
$1400.00  and  $1800.00.  Check  to  learn  whether 
any  of  these  can  match  the  following:  40-horse¬ 
power  on  the  belt;  25-horsepower  on  the  drawbar; 
134.2-cubic  inch  displacement;  transfer  case, 
giving  6  speeds  forward  and  2-reverse;  3-speeds 
forward  and  a  reverse  on  the  power  take-off. 

How  Do  They  Compare? 


NOTICE 


No  orders  will  be  acceptednt  this  price  after  September  15.  This  offer 
definitely  expires  on  that  date  (and  is  subject  to  prior  sale). 

Your  check  should  he  sent  promplty  to 

BERNSTEIN  BROS.  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1890  PHONE  IVYRIDGE  2-1864 

3730  Main  St.,  (Manayunk)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Advantages  of  Fruit  Storage 

Farm  storage  for  apples  is  a  very 
important  item  in  fruit  growing  and 
the  article  “Refrigerated  Fruit  Stor¬ 
ages  for  the  Small  Orchard,”  July  15 
issue,  by  Clarence  E.  Baker  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  To  be  able  to  hold  your 
fruit  from  a  glutted  market  is  very 
desirable  at  times.  Take  the  1949 
season  for  an  example.  One  could 
hardly  give  apples  away  at  harvest 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  pro¬ 
duction  costs  out  of  them.  This 
Spring  I  saw  Delicious  apples  re¬ 
tailing  at  $6.00  a  bushel  that  the 
dealer  paid  the  grower  75  cents  a 
bushel  for  at  harvest  time.  This  dealer 
had  a  refrigerated  storage  to  hold 
them  in.  Many  growers  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  a  refrigerated  storage,  yet 
they  could  make  a  fairly  good  storage 
for  apples,  although  not  for  peaches. 

We  have  a  storage  that  in  appear¬ 
ance  is  very  similar  to  the  one  illus¬ 
trated  in  Mr.  Baker’s  article.  Such 
roofs,  with  sheet  metal,  are  economi¬ 
cal  to  build.  It  gives  lots  of  storage 
space  for  tools  and  orchard  equip¬ 
ment,  an  absolute  necessity  in  any 
commercial  orchard.  In  our  storage 
we  have  more  window  space  than 
Mr.  Baker  has  shown.  The  reason  for 
these  extra  windows  is  that  they  give 
a  freer  movement  of  air  when  cool¬ 
ing  the  storage  at  any  time  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  lower  than 
That  in  the  storage. 

At  harvest  time  the  days  are  some¬ 
times  very  hot,  yet  at  night  the 
temperature  outside  drops  down  in¬ 
to  the  40’s.  Apples  picked  on  such 
days  are  consequently  very  warm 
and,  unless  cooled,  will  ripen  very 
quickly.  We  have  an  electric  fan  for 
changing  the  air  in  the  storage,  and 
we  leave  this  fan  running  as  long  as 
the  outside  temperature  is  lower  than 
that  in  the  storage.  The  electric  bill 
is  very  small;  only  a  quarter  horse¬ 
power  motor  is  used.  A  three-blade 
20-inch  fan,  rated  at  3,000  cubic  feet 
a  minute,  is  used.  Such  a  motor  will 
run  continuously  with  such  a  fan 
without  overheating.  Any  motor  can 
be  used  as  these  fans  can  be  obtained 
to  fit  your  motor.  The  fan  is  placed  in'” 
a  window  on  the  side  from  which  the 
wind  is  coming,  thus  aiding  the 
circulation  of  air.  Storage  humidity  is 
obtained  by  sprinkling  the  apples  by 
land  or  by  an  overhead  sprinkler 
system.  The  reason  why  peaches  can¬ 
not  be  stored  successfully  in  such  a 
storage  is  that  at  peach  harvest  time 
the  nights  are  nearly  as  warm  as  the 
days  so  no  cooling  air  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  night. 

Our  storage  basement  is  in  a  side 
bank  and  all  basement  windows  and 
doors  are  double  to  keep  out  the 
severe  cold  in  Winter.  This  gives  us 
a  ground  level  to  enter  the  upper 
part  of  the  storage  where  our  sup¬ 
plies  and  workshop  are  kept.  With 
such  a  constructed  storage  and  with 
the  use  of  the  fan,  we  are  able  to 
keep  the  storage  temperature  at  from 
31  to  34  degrees  for  the  rest  of 'the 
Winter  after  such  temperatures  have 
been  reached  outside.  Should  we  ex¬ 
perience  a  continued  sub-zero 
weather,  we  sometimes  have  to  use 
an  oil  stove  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  dropping  below  30  degrees. 

In  December  1949  apple  prices 
were  very  low,  a  price  that  did  not 
leave  a  profit,  yet  in  late  February 
our  retail  prices  were  more  than 


double  those  of  December.  When  a 
grower  is  forced  to  sell  his  apples  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  it  creates 
a  glutted  market  and  low  prices  for 
every  one.  If  every  commercial 
grower  were  able  to  hold  his  apples 
back  and  supply  the  market  demand 
as  needed,  it  would  create  a  steady 
and  profitable  market  for  apples.  For 
the  money  invested  we  consider  that 
our  storage  is  as  important  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  profit  as  our  spray  machines 
are  for  producing  the  crop. 

Michigan  Martin  Joiner 


How  to  Burn  Witch  Grass 

After  my  squash  had  begun  to  run 
this  year,  I  pulled  up  all  the  weeds 
except  the  witch  grass.  This  I  let 
stay,  thinking  it  would  make  a  nice 
cover  together  with  the  leaves  of  the 
squash,  to  prevent  damage  by  early 
frosts.  It  did  just  that  and  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  cover  was  so  good  that 
I  couldn’t  find  a  half  dozen  or  so  of 
the  squashes  when  I  gathered  them 
the  last  week  in  September.  These 
few  were  so  well  covered  that  they 
were  undamaged  the  last  week  in 
October  when  I  pulled  the  vines.  We 
had  numerous  frosts  here  in  Maine 
last  October,  and  several  mornings 
the  thermometer  was  at  freezing  or 
below. 

Then  I  had  to  get  rid  of  the  grass. 
To  cut  it  when  dry  and  full  of  seed, 
would  spread  the  seed  all  over  the 
ground.  I  had  divided  the  plot  into 
six  sections  with  about  two  feet  of 
cultivated  ground  between  each  sec¬ 
tion.  Getting  my  spray  tank,  I  used 
a  mist  spray  of  kerosene  to  cover  the 
grass.  Then  throwing  a  lighted  match 
into  the  east  corner  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  nearest  the  cultivated  ground, 
that  section  became  a  roaring  inferno 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  a 
blackened  mass.  Not  a  spark  of  fire 
remained.  I  then  did  each  section  in 
order  and  in  a  short  time  my  witch 
grass,  seeds  and  all,  were  done  for. 

Maine  g.  a.  p. 


Book  Note 

Botany,  An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science  —  by  W.  W.  Robbins  and 
T.  E.  Weier. 

The  title  for  this  valuable  and  up 
to  the  minute  book  might  easily  have 
been  “An  Introduction  to  Plant  Sci¬ 
ence.”  It  is,  of  course,  a  botanical 
text  for  college  students,  but  it  is  so 
complete  and  the  material  so  well 
presented  and  so  well  illustrated  that 
it  would  be  a  useful  handbook  for 
interested  fruit  growers,  flower  grow¬ 
ers,  vegetable  growers  and  nursery¬ 
men  who  are  seeking  additional  and 
fundamental  information. 

The  first  279  pages  are  devoted  to 
plants,  and  how  they  grow;  stem, 
root,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  seed,  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  the  plant  as  a  living 
mechanism.  Botany  is  shown  in  re¬ 
lation  to  agriculture,  forestry,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  physical  sciences  to¬ 
gether  with  the  importance  of  plants 
to  man  and  the  place  of  plants  in  the 
economy  of  the  nation. 

The  balance  of  the  462  pages  dis¬ 
cusses  the  various  groups  of  plants — 
bacteria,  fungi,  algae,  mosses,  ferns, 
and  seed  bearing  plants.  These  last 
pages  may  be  of  only  academic  inter¬ 
est  to  those  on  the  land  but  they 
complete  the  work.  h.  b.  t. 


These  heavy  rubber-coated  baskets  prevent  bruising  in  the  harvesting  of 
potatoes.  They  are  also  used  in  handling  peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes. 
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Herb  Harvest 

The  hot  days  of  August  bring  to  the 
farm  the  pleasant  fragrance  of  dry¬ 
ing  herbs.  Now  the  natural  oils  are 
at  their  peak  of  flavor  and  aroma. 
Some  herb  plants  actually  increase 
their  oils  at  this  season,  one  of 
Nature’s'  bounties  to  man.  Mint  is 
one  of  the  herbs  which  has  this  gift 
to  bestow  just  as  the  buds  are  com¬ 
ing  into  full  flower.  Sage  for  the 
plump  turkey,  horehound  to  make  tea 
for  winter  colds,  tarragon  and  dill  to 
flavor  farm-made  vinegar,  marjoram, 
thyme  and  mint  for  well-browned 
roasted  meats,  are  ready  for  the 
August  harvest. 

The  noonday  sun  robs  the  plants  of 
their  oils;  therefore  the  best  time  to 
begin  the  herb  harvest  is  before  the 
sun  is  high,  but  after  the  dew  has 
gone.  Preparations  should  be  made 
well  in  advance,  drying  screens  close 
at  hand,  sharp  knives  ready  and 
above  all,  labels!  Growing  in  the 
garden,  herbs  have  their  own 
characteristics,  but  the  dried  leaves 
and  branches  have  a  way  of  losing 
their  identity  during  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess. 

Cutting  and  Selecting 

Many  herb  plants  are  perennials. 
These  should  be  cut,  side  branches 
included,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down  the  stalk.  A  second  growth 
may  often  be  obtained  from  annual 
herbs;  these  are  best  cut  so  that 
enough  of  the  plant  remains  for  re¬ 
growth.  Stalks,  branches  and  leaves 
should  then  be  spread  upon  a  large 
table  for  inspection.  Coarse  heavy 
ends  of  stalks  are  of  no  value, 
neither  are  decayed  or  discolored 
leaves.  Sand  or  dirt  should  be  rinsed 
off  quickly  and  carefully,  for  the 
branches  are  to  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible. 

Drying  Herbs 

If  weather  forecasts  for  several 
days  ahead  are  favorable,  herbs  may 
be  dried  outdoors  in  the  shade,  with¬ 
out  strong  breezes.  Ordinary  window 
screens  covered  with  cheesecloth  and 
supported  by  chairs  may  be  used.  To 
guard  against  a  sudden  breeze,  a 
cheesecloth  cover  is  x-ecommended 
because  it  is  essential  for  air  to  reach 
the  herbs  from  all  directions.  The 
screens  should  be  taken  indoors  at 
night  so  as  to  protect  the  herbs  from 
dew. 

Some  sunshine,  if  not  excessive, 
may  be  allowed  to  reach  the  herbs 
during  the  day;  quick  drying  pre¬ 
serves  both  the  green  color  and  vola¬ 
tile  oils.  A  few  days  of  dry  weather 
are  usually  enough.  An  attic  with 
cross  ventilation  is  an  excellent  dry¬ 
ing  place,  affording  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  and  freedom  from  dust,  also  the 
trouble  of  bringing  screens  indoors 
at  night  is  eliminated.  Don’t  forget 
that  each  screen  should  be  labelled. 
It  is  important  enough  to  bear  re¬ 
peating.  Oven  drying  is  a  makeshift 
method,  to  be  used  only  if  damp 
weather  interferes  with  plans.  A  too- 
hot  oven  will  evaporate  the  precious 
oils  and  scorch  the  tender  leaves.  If 
the  oven  must  be  used,  lay  the  herb 
leaves  upon  a  flat  cookie  sheet,  set 
the  temperature  at  250  degrees,  and 
leave  the  oven  door  open. 

Thyme,  having  short-stemmed 
leaves,  may  be  dried  on  the  whole 
plant  instead  of  being  stripped.  Lay 
the  whole  herb  upon  the  screen, 
turning  once  a  day  just  as  separate 
herb  leaves  should  be  turned.  Herbs 
may  be  hung  for  drying,  if  tied  in 
small  bundles  and  hung  on  cords  in 
any  room  where  little  sun  enters  and 
where  there  is  cross  ventilation. 
Catnip  is  usually  dried  in  this  way. 
In  about  a  week  the  leaves  should  be 
dry  enough  to  crackle. 

A  quick  method  may  be  used  for 
leafy  jaunts  and  parsley,  or  for  the 
foliage  of  dill  and  fennel,  the  latter 
herbs  being  more  valued  for  their 
seeds.  The  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  stems,  and  plunged  into  salted 
boiling  water  just  long  enough  for 
wilting  them.  A  strainer  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  lifting  them  out  quickly.-  The 
water  is  then  shaken  from  the  herb 
leaves,  which  are  next  spread  upon 
a  wire-mesh  sieve  placed  atop  a  lai-ge 
pan.  Ten  minutes  in  a  medium  hot 
oven  with  the  door  open  will  crisp 
the  leaves  so  that  they  may  be  rubbed 
through  a  sieve  into  powder. 

Storage  for  Herbs 

Storage  depends  upon  how  the 
herbs  have  been  treated,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  used.  If  as  powdered 
herbs  for  cooking,  the  dry  leaves  may 
be  sieved.  For  herb  teas,  the  plant  is 
usually  left  whole.  The  woody  stems 
of  herbs  contain  a  generous  supply 
of  oils;  these  together  with  the  small 


leaves  may  be  put  through  the  food 
grinder,  using  a  coarse  disc. 

Bunch  herbs  which  have  been 
hung  for  drying  should  be  taken 
down  with  gentle  care,  first  spread¬ 
ing  a  sheet  upon  the  floor  to  catch 
leaves  which  fall.  Do  try  not  to  let 
them  get  mixed  with  other  herb 
leaves.  The  sanitary  way  to  store 
bunch  herbs  is  to  place  them  in 
tightly  closed  containers,  or  they  may 
be  stripped  and  powdered. 

Herbs  should  never  be  stored  in 
paper  bags  or  cardboard  boxes,  as 
they  may  absorb  the  herb.  oils.  Glass 
jars,  carefully  labelled,  are  distinctly 
preferable.  Before  bottling,  the  herbs 
must  be  dry  as  dust,  for  the  slight¬ 
est  dampness  will  cause  mold.  Keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  them  for  the  first 
week;  if  necessary  pour  them  out  to 
finish  drying. 

Roots,  Seeds  and  Flowers 

A  few  herbs  are  valued  for  their 
roots,  among  them  lovage  with  its 
celery  flavor,  angelica,  sweet  flag, 
and  the  Florentine  iris  from  which 
orris  root  is  derived.  These  roots  are 
dug  up  and  washed;  if  large,  they 
are  either  split  or  sliced.  The  drying 
process  is  the  same  as  for  herb  foli¬ 
age.  Insects  are  attracted  to  roots, 
therefore  storage  containers  must  be 
tightly  closed. 

The  seed  herbs  include  such  plants 
as  dill,  anise,  caraway,  coriander, 
fennel,  poppy  and  mustard.  When 
stalks  are  dry  and  seeds  brown,  it 
is  time  to  cut  the  seed  heads. 
Coriander  seeds  in  the  garden  should 
be  watched  carefully,  for  their  heavi¬ 
ness  may  cause  them  to  drop  before 
the  herb-harvester  is  ready.  A  paper- 
lined  basket  is  brought  to  the  herb 
garden,  so  that  seed  pods  or  umbels 
may  drop  directly  into  it.  After  these 
are  spread  on  the  drying  screens,  a 
gentle  threshing  helps  to  remove  the 
seeds.  This  may  be  done  with  the 
hands,  if  the  drop  is  not  a  large  one. 
A  sieve  will  separate  the  seeds  from 
stems  and  chaff.  Another  week  of 
drying  makes  the  aromatic  seeds 
ready  for  the  storage  jars.  Complete 
dryness  again  is  essential. 

Camomile  and  lavender  are  two  of 
the  herbs  desired  for  their  aromatic 
flowers.  Camomile  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  when  in’ full  bloom;  lavender  is 
at  its  best  when  the  blossoms  are 
half  open. 

Herbs  are  indeed  one  of  nature’s 
richest  gifts.  Gathering  them 
promises  a  whole  year  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  until  the  next  fragrant  crop 
has  ripened  and  is  ready  for  the 
harvest.  Madeline  Corse 

Massachusetts 


Seeking  Sites  of  Covered 
Bridges 

I  am  especially  pleased  when  note 
is  made  in  your  paper  of  any  spot, 
church,  home,  etc.  of  an  historical 
nature.  Hence,  I  was  delighted  with 
“Countryman’s  Journal”  in  the  July 
1  issue  of  The  Rural' New-Yorker 
and  with  the  accompanying  picture 
of  the  old  covered  bridge. 

I  would  like  to  locate  more  of 
these  old  bridges,  and  obtain  pictures 
of  them.  Could  some  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  send  me  cards  with 
the  locations  of  any  other  covered 
bridges?  I  know  of  only  one.  in  New 
Jersey.  Though  picture  post  cards 
would  be  interesting,  I  am  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  them,  but  only  for  plain 
postals  with  sufficient  information  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  locate  the 
bridges.  I  will  gladly  acknowledge 
each  response.  g.  s.  s. 

[Ed.  —  Mail  cards  to  G.  S.  S.,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Cards 
will  be  forwarded  to  G.  S.  S.] 


TcrtHke  Your 
pastures  < 


(ref  Thick  TTfgh'Quality 
Stands  of  Legumes 
and  (Trasses  A 


You  can  provide  your  livestock,  at  low  cost,  with  rich,  well- 
balanced,  nutritious  forage  by  fertilizing  pastures  with  International 
Fertilizer  of  high  potash  and  phosphate  content. 

Generous  application  of  fertilizers  on  pastures  is  doubly 
profitable,  for  it  helps  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  cultivated  crops  in  the  rotation. 

When  you  order  fertilizers  for  pasture,  for  fall  seeded  wheat  and 
for  side  dressing  of  cultivated  crops,  ask  for  International  Fertilizer . 

International  Fertilizers  are  high  quality  plant  foods,  expertly 
made  from  carefully  selected  raw  materials  to  give  you  the  biggest 
possible  return  in  crop  values.  You  will  like  the  way  they  flow 
smoothly  in  your  spreader  to  save  you  time  and  effort  and  to  assure 
even  distribution.  You  can  get  International  Fertilizers  now  in  the 
grades  you^need  as  recommended  by  your  local  extension  service 
and  experiment  station. 


*So 


see  your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  now  for  thd 


tonnage  you  need.  He  will  arrange  for  prompt 
delivery  of  your  supplies  of  International  Fertilizer v 


ptANr  food  Division 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  St 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Central  Offices:  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


at //auwffate 


|FALL  PRICE  list; 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color 
Catalog;  stock  Northern  grown  on 
our  600  acres  in  Dansville,  Priced 
right.  Also  shows  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs  &  Flowers.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  66th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 
26  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

EICHER  &  ROOSEVELT  ROADS, 

EMSWORTH  2,  PENNSYLVANIA 

RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBU ILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
S2.25.  Ton  $32.80  both  f.  o.  b.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted.  8*  to 
10'  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
Austrian  Pine,  Mugho  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY^CO. 

DEPT.  R-830,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


from  seed  from  shade,  wind¬ 
break,  erosion  control.  Sow 
this  fall.  Free  planting 
guide,  prices.  Write  — 

W00DL0T  SEED  CO. 
Norway  16,  Michigan 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  j. 


HUS-KEE  TRACTOR  TOOL  BOXES  - 

Heavy  steel.  Large  size  for  big  tools.  Low  priced. 
Order  from  dealer,  or  write  — 

METAL  BOX  CO.,  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

-  PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

$2.25-100;  GEM  EVERBEARING  $4.00-100;  LATHAM 
RED  RASPBERRY  $5.50-100.  All  Postnaid 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

4  gal.  AEROIL  Weed  Burner,  regular  $22,  cash  with 
order  special  $21.34  postpaid.  Prompt  shipment. 
SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Sh-awluuTw  Plants  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
DiraWDerry  riams  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 
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SQUARE  MEALS  FOR  COWS  —  Armour’s  Big  Crop* 
Fertilizer  on  haylands  and  pastures  makes  a  bigger  yield  of 
more  nutritious  feed.  Armour’s  lengthens  the  grazing  season, 
helps  increase  milk  flow  and  adds  solid  weight  to  feeders. 

r  ~  • 

i  .  '  '  ■  ■  ,  .  -  .  ’  .  : 


BIG  CROP,  LITTLE  BOY—  Armour’s  makes  a  better  stand 
of  higher  quality  grain.  Easy  drilling  Armour’s  Big  Crop  gives 
grain  the  balance  of  the  major  and  secondary  plant  food  el¬ 
ements  this  crop  requires.  Your  friendly  Armour  Agent  has 
the  analyses  you  need.  Place  your  order  early. 


More  for  Your  Money  J 

You  save  all  ways  with  Big  Crop  high  analy-  j 
sis,  double- strength  fertilizers  and  Big  Crop 
45%  Superphosphate.  Fewer  bags  to  handle,  J 
more  plant  food  units  per  bag  at  lower  unit  cost.  J 


Armours 

FILKniYIYttsA 

i§4 

Make 
Every  Acre 
Do  Its 
Best 


Vertaqreen 

Armour’s  complete, 
balanced  plant  food 
made  especially  for 
high  income  crops. 


T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 


l ..  MS 

*  _ s - - - 1 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Special  Peach  Packages 


For  the  past  three  years,  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Extension  Service  have  been 
conducting  tests  with  new  type  peach 
packages  to  carry  firm-ripe  peaches 
through  the  marketing  channels  with 
a  minimum  of  damage.  The  Beverly 
Cooperative  Growers’  Association 
and  growers  from  five  counties  have 
co-operated  in  the  trials. 

The  Cell  Carton 

In  1947,  a  corrugated  cell-type 
carton  was  tried.  Fruit  was  packed 
like  eggs  in  an  dgg  carton,  four 
layers  deep.  Boxes  containing  120 
cells  were  used  for  2y4-inch  peaches 
and  boxes  with  96  cells  were  tried 
for  peaches  214 -inches  in  size.  The 
box  was  ventilated  between  layers 
and  was  covered  with  a  special  type 
snap-on  lid. 

In  1948,  the  box  was  improved. 
Better  partitions,  more  ventilation, 
and  more  accurate  sizing  of  partitions 
were  developed.  Additional  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  this  past  season, 
particularly  in  ventilation  and  in  the 
lid.  The  improved  box  is  well  suited 
for  carrying  firm-type  peaches  to 
market  with  a  minimum  of  damage. 

Peaches  in  the  cell  carton  were 
sold  in  terminal  market  commission 


A  master  carton  holding  12  consumer 
boxes  of  top  quality  New  Jersey 
peaches,  packed  individually  in 
crinkle  cups,  is  being  displayed  by 
Prof.  Joseph  F.  Hauck  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

houses,  over  the  auction  block,  to 
chain  and  other  retail  stores,  and  to 
other  buyers.  Packages  were  followed 
through  marketing  channels  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  on  protection  given 
to  fruit  and  to  get  buyers’  reactions. 

A  total  of  122  cell  boxes  were  ship¬ 
ped  in  1947,  more  than  1,000  in  1948, 
and  this  past  season  about  3,000  were 
tried.  Prices  to  growers  for  the  three- 
year  period  averaged  $2.63  for  the 
120-cell  box  and  $2.67  for  the  96- 
cell  box.  Although  these  boxes  held 
only  about  five-eighths  of  a  bushel, 
prices  usually  were  as  high  as  bushel 
prices  for  similar  fruit.  (On  a  bushel 
basis,  peaches  packed  in  cell  cartons 
averaged  about  $4.25.) 

Packaging  in  cell  boxes  is  more 
costly  than  packing  in  bushels.  The 
boxes  cost  39  cents  each  (for  five- 
eighths  of  a  bushel).  The  container 
cost  for  packaging  a  bushel  of  peaches 
in  cell  boxes  was  about  34  cents  more 
than  container  costs  when  packed  in 
bushel  baskets.  Labor  costs  were  also 
slightly  higher  in  packing  in  the  cell 
type  boxes.  However,  when  efficient 
packaging  operations  were  estab¬ 
lished,  the  labor  cost  differential  was 
not  great. 

Our  experience  over  the  last  three 
years  indicates  that  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  for  peaches  packed  in  cell 
cartons  usually  have  more  than 
covered  all  extra  costs.  However, 
only  relatively  small  quantities  have 
been  shipped.  How  many  cell  boxes 
can  be  absorbed  at  favorable  prices 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Commission  merchants,  buyers, 
and  others  are  often  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  something  new  and  have  some¬ 
times  resisted  the  package.  Sound 
fruit,  properly  packed  in  cell  cartons, 
may  gradually  break  down  this  re¬ 
sistance  and  establish  a  preferred 
place  for  itself  in  eastern  markets. 

Growers  planning  to  use  the  cell- 
type  carton  may  find  it  profitable  to 
consider  the  following  suggestions. 

1'.  Make  a  careful  appraisal  of  your 
outlets,  the  quality  of  your  fruit 
probable  costs  versus  returns,  and 
other  marketing  factors  before  ex¬ 


perimenting  with  the  cell  box.  Start 
with  sufficient  volume  for  a  fair  test, 
but  do  not  go  “overboard.” 

2.  Pack  only  sound  fruit,  free  from 
bruises  and  serious  damage  by  in¬ 
sects,  diseases,  or  other  causes.  Fancy 
fruit  is  not  necessary,  but  good  fruit 
is.  A  few  shipments  of  poor  peaches 
may  soon  discredit  the  box. 

3.  Careful  sizing  is  necessary.  If 
peaches  are  too  large  for  partitions, 
they  are  bruised  when  forced  in  the 
cell.  If  too  small,  they  are  bruised 
while  rolling  around  in  the  cell  dur¬ 
ing  shipment. 

4.  Set  up  a  packing  line  designed 
to  efficiently  handle  the  cell  boxes. 
Some  changes  from  the  usual  pack¬ 
ing  operation  will  be  necessary. 

5.  Give  your  handler  advance  no¬ 
tice  of  your  shipments  in  cell  boxes 
until  he  establishes  a  trade  for  them. 
Do  not  swamp  him  with  a  large  un¬ 
expected  delivery. 

The  Corrugated  Box  With  Cups 

A  heavy  corrugated  paper  box, 
three  layers  deep,  without  partitions 
also  has  proved  successful^  Firm- 
ripe  peaches  are  packed  with  “crinkle 
cups”  like  those  used  in  baking.  The 
soft  pliable  cups  give  added  protec¬ 
tion  to  each  peach.  Green  or  white 
cups  show  the  natural  beauty  and 
color  of  the  fruit  to  advantage. 

In  1948,  about  120  of  these  whole¬ 
sale  cartons  holding  about  half  a 
bushel  brought  an  average  price  of 
$2.64.  Last  season,  361  boxes  were 
shipped  and  returned  an  average  of 
$2.34  to  growers.  The  return  on  a 
bushel  basis  averaged  over  $4.00. 

The  cost  -of  the  carton  was  about 
the  same  as  for  the  bushel  basket 
but  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
cell  box.  Packing  with  cups  is 
slower  than  packing  in  bushels  and 
therefore  somewhat  more  costly. 
However,  the  premium  received  usu¬ 
ally  was  greater  than  the  extra  pack¬ 
aging  and  labor  costs.  Results  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  operation  was  profit¬ 
able  to  the  farmer. 

One  grower  had  a  supply  of  cell 
boxes,  but  his  peaches  grew  far  be¬ 
yond  the  size  of  the  cells.  He  removed 
the  partitions  and  packed  about  800 
boxes  with  the  aid  of  “crinkle  cups.” 
Peaches  were  packed  three  layers 
deep.  The  boxes,  containing  from  45 
to  60  large  peaches,  returned  an 
average  price  of  $2.06  (for  about 
one  half  a  bushel). 

Peaches  packed  with  cups  do  not 
require  exact  sizing.  The  fruit  nestles 
in  cups  like  chocolates  in  a  candy 
box  and  the  cups  form  a  cushion-like 
filler  around  each  peach. 

Checks  for  bruising  were  made  in 
the  marketing  channels.  The  corru¬ 
gated  box  and  cups  provided  good 
protection.  Peaches  *  always  arrived 
at  terminal  markets  in  excellent 
condition. 

More  experience  is  needed  with 
this  method-  of  packing.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  growers  are  advised  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  small  way  to  learn  if 
this  type  of  packaging  is  spited  to 
their  marketing  operation.  Most  of 
the  suggestions  given  previously  for 
use  of  the  cell-type  box  hold  here. 
Develop  an  outlet  in  advance  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Use  only  good  fruit.  Set  up  a 
packing  line.  Study  probable  costs 
versus  returns. 

The  Consumer  Box 

A  consumer  box  with  partitions  to 
hold  12  2y2-inch  peaches  has  been 
tested  for  two  seasons.  The  package 
is  made  of  light  cardboard  and 
features  a  transparent  window. 
Peaches  were  also  packed  in  “crinkle 
cups”  in  similar  consumer  cartons 
built  without  partitions.  Twelve  con¬ 
sumer  cartons  werq  packed  in  a 
ventilated  master  container  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

In  1948,  a  total  of  2,460  consumer 
boxes  were  packed.  Prices  received 
averaged  $4.26  per  carton  of  12  con¬ 
sumer  units.  (A  carton  held  about 
one  bushel  of  peaches.)  In  compari¬ 
son  with  bushel  packs,  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  were  sometimes  as  high  as 
$2.00  a  bushel  and  were  seldom  less 
than  $1.00. 

An  analysis  of  costs  and  returns 
indicates  thgt  prepackaging  peaches 
was  profitable  in  1948.  The  additional 
package  and  labor  costs  and  the  cost 
<jf  somewhat  higher  quality  fruit 
were  more  than  covered  by  the  pre¬ 
mium  received.  The  container  costs 
for  a  bushel  of  peaches  in  consumer 
units  were  roughly  85  cents  (about 
60  cents  for  12  consumer  boxes  and 
25  cents  for  the  master  cartpn). 
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During  the  past  season,  8,976  con¬ 
sumer  cartons  brought  an  average  of 
$3.50  per  dozen.  The  lower  average 
price  was  due  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  Peach  prices  were 
generally  lower,  quality  was  not  al¬ 
ways  good,  and  growers  did  not 
always  arrange  for  an  outlet  before 
packing. 

The  range  in  prices  in  1949  was 
very  great.  Some  growers  received 
prices  as  high  as  $4.75  and  $5.00  per 
dozen  cartons.  More  than  half  the 
sales  brought  over  $4.00.  Other  sales 
were  made  for  ridiculous  prices  of 
less  than  $2.00.  These  reduced  the 
average  price  greatly.  Several  grow¬ 
ers  used  the  consumer  packs  only 
when  peach  prices  were  depressed 
and  consequently  failed  to  receive 
good  prices.  Thus,  some  growers 
found  prepackaging  peaches  profit¬ 
able  while  others  failed  to  make 
expenses. 

Several  growers  studied  costs  and 
returns  of  prepackaging  and  packing 
in  cell  boxes.  Although  these  growers 
received  some  of  the  best  prices  for 
consumer  packs,  they  nevertheless 
realized  a  greater  net  return  from 
the  cell  box. 

Careful  checks  on  quality  of  pre¬ 
packaged  peaches  have  been  made  in 
the  marketing  channels.  The  box  with 
“crinkle  cups”  does  an  outstanding 
job  of  protecting  the  fruit  from 
bruises.  At  the  retail  level,  loss  from 
spoilage  and  waste  was  reduced  and 
customers  were  able  to  buy  sound 
fruit  unhandled  by  other  shoppers. 

The  green  “crinkle  cups”  show  the 
tree-ripened  peach  to  advantage. 
The  box  itself  is  very  attractive  and 
adds  to  the  eye  appeal  of  the  fruit. 
Retail  produce  managers  and  con¬ 
sumers  were  quick  to  accept  pre¬ 
packaged  peaches  despite  their  some¬ 
what  higher  retail  price.  If  it  is  not 
overpriced,  the  package  will  sell  at 
retail.  Prepackaged  peaches  fit  in 
well  with  modern  trends  toward  self- 
service  in  our  stores  and  super¬ 
markets.  ^ 

Some  consumer  boxes  were  tried 
at  farm  roadside  stands  and  on  the 
Trenton  Farmers’  Market.  Although 
results  varied,  sales  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  Growers  said  their 
customers  usually  wanted  to  buy  in 
larger  units. 

Two  years’  experience  with  the 
consumer  box  is  not  enough  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  prepackaging 
peaches.  However,  some  facts  seem 
very  clear  at  this  time.  Growers 
might  consider  the  following  points 
before  attempting  a  prepackaging 
operation: 

1.  Prepackaging  peaches  is  rela¬ 
tively  expensive.  The  individual  car¬ 
tons  are  expensive.  Only  good  quality 
fruit  can  be  used.  More  time  and 
labor  are  required  in  packing.  Grow¬ 
ers  must  get  a  premium  of  at  least 
$1.00  per  bushel  to  break  even. 

2.  A  special  prepackaging  line  is 
recommended.  Prepackaging  may 
prove  time-consuming  and  expensive 
without  one.  Efficient  prepackaging 
cannot  be  expected  from  one  or  two 
workers  with  a  few  bushels  of 
peaches  off  in  the  corner  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  house. 

3.  Orders  should  be  taken  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  packing  at  prices  calculated 
to  cover  costs.  Prepackaging  with¬ 
out  prearranged  outlets  is  not 
recommended. 

4.  Growers  with  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  high  quality  fruit  may 


find  it  inadvisable  to  prepackage. 
Poor  fruit  will  bring  low  returns  and 
establish  a  poor  reputation  for  the 
package.  Good,  highly  col  o^re  d 
peaches  are  needed  but  fancy  fruit  is 
not  necessary. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  package,  rela¬ 
tively  high  during  the  experiments, 
may  be  reduced  considerably  with 
large  scale  orders.  Peach  growers'  in 
many  States  are  interested  in  pre¬ 
packaging.  As  .  their  orders  and  New 
Jersey’s  demand  for  consumer  boxes 
increase,  prices  will  come  down. 

J.  F.  Hauck  &  G.  W.  Luke 


Vitamins  30  Years  Ago 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
February  7,  1920 

As  we  begin  to  know  more  about 
those  vitamins  which  the  scientific 
men  find  in  food,  we  find  many  of 
our  old  ideas  about  foods  and  eating 
getting  ready  for  the  discard.  A  man 
may  stuff  himself  with  “strong  food” 
which  provides  an  abundance  of  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  starch  and  all  the  rest,  and 
yet  stop  growth  and  lose  his  health 
unless  these  precious  vitamins  are 
present.  He  may  eat  less  food  and 
retain  health  and  vigor  if  the  food  is 
of  the  right  kind.  This  knowledge  not 
only  helps  the  consumer  to  select  a 
better  and  more  economical  ration, 
but  it  will  also  help  the  producer. 
For  example,  it  is  now  demonstrated 
that  there  can  be  no  full  substitute 
for  milk  and  its  products,  especially 
in  the  diet  of  children.  Butter  substi¬ 
tutes  have  been  exploited  because 
they  carry  about  the  same  proportion 
of  fat  as  pure  butter.  Now  we  know 
that  butter  alone  among  these  fats 
carries  the  vitamins  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  growth  of  a  child.  And 
we  also  know  that  certain  vegetables 
and  fruits,  like  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
apples  and  oranges,  contain  these  es¬ 
sential  principles.  We  think  the 
carrot  is  to  become  very  popular  as 
human  food.  For  years  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  fit  only  for  stock  food,  but 
we  believe  it  will  in  the  future  be¬ 
come  second  only  to  the  potato  in 
the  ^various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
eaten.  The  fact  is  that  modern  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  gnd  the  high  cost  of 
living  will  combine  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  general  diet  which 
will  help  us  all.  Professor  Carver  of 
Alabama  has  discovered  a  process  for 
producing  “milk”  directly  from  pea¬ 
nuts.  All  these  things  mean  more  and 
more  of  direct  sale  of  original  farm 
products  to  consumers,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  desire. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner .  $6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston .  3.75 

New  Riches  in  the  Soil, 

Wheeler  M.  Millen .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Photo:  S.  Silverstein,  Conn. 

A  steel  haymaker,  with  its  perforated  outside  walls,  plus  an  electric  fan  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  bottom,  to  force  air  up  through  the  hay,  has  done  aivay  with  the 
' necessity  of  field  drying  on  the  Merritt  Comstock  farm  in  Middlesex  County, 

Connecticut. 
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cat  the  wheel  of  a 

r/s22 


Jmures  .  •  * 

m  10-34  T»rest 
'd  ,  v)aY  WVdl°' 
2*SUetVi 
PoV/et  e  Quick 

Menience 


►  fA°s'  '’o'**' 

Mote  ■ttoc"°n 

W  f  m  •  U>' 
System 

%  Greater 

QutcU-Off  f 


From  the  husky  140  cu.  in.,  high- 
compression  engine,  to  the  big  10-34  tires,  the  Massey-Harris  ”22”  has 
what  it  takes  to  deliver  more  horsepower,  pull  bigger  loads,  and  do 
it  more  economically  than  any  tractor  in  the  2-plow  field. 

A  standout  in  comfort,  too!  The  ”22”  gives  you  a  wide,  roomy 
platform  .  .  .  puts  you  above  the  dust  and  dirt  .  .  .  saves  your  arms 
and  shoulders  with  its  exclusive  two-way  Depth-O-Matic  hydraulic 
system  that  not  only  powers  implements  out  of  the  ground  but  powers 
them  back  down  to  their  working  depth  .  .  .  widens  your  visibility 
with  its  streamlined  design  .  .  .  makes  good  work  easy  with  its  full 
line  of  easy-on,  easy-off  implements. 

Add  them  all  up  —  power,  economy,  traction,  comfort,  ease  of 
handling,  good  work  —  the  ”22”  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  So  arrange 
with  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm, 
in  your  own  conditions,  with  you  at  the  wheel.  You’ll  join  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  farmers  who  say  "Make  it  a  Massey-Harris.”  The 
Massey-Harris  Company,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


l-Plow”Pony”  2-Plow "22”  2-3-Plow  ”30”  3-Plow”44-6”  3-4-Plow  "44”  4-5-Plow  ”55” 

jfhk 
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_ under  your  own  platr 

form,  grain  or  stake  body.  You 
can  find  out  all  about  Anthony  Farm 
hoists  by  sending  a  postal  card  .  .  .  find  out 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  a 
dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  “LO-Dumper”  Farm 
Hoists  save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel, 
produce  ...  IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE 


YEAR.  Low  loading  height.  Powerful,  long 
lasting,  efficient.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  by 
truck  hoist  spec¬ 
ialists.  Also  avai¬ 
lable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with 
All  -  Steel  Grain 
Box  as  shown 
at  right. 


ANTHONY  CO. 

Dept.  114,  Streator,  Illinois 


CERTIFIED  AND  GUARANTEED 


f 

b 


SENSATIONAL  SPECIAL 


RANCOCAS  —  CABOT  —  RUBEL  —  JERSEY 

6  to  10  inch  <100  for  $12) .  5  for  $1.00 

12  to  15  inch  OOO  for  $25) . 2  for  $1.00 

18  to  24  inch  (100  for  $35) .  3  for  $2.00 

For  Your  Flower  Garden 

35  Tulips  large  bulbs  asst . . . $1.15 

50  Crocus  ail  colors . . .  $1.15 

50  Daffodils  asst .  $1.15 

35  Grape  Hyacinths . 77 . .  $1.15 

2  Gardenias  large . . . . .  $1.15 


By  mail  add  15c  to  each  dollar  for  postage  and 
packing.  Orders  of  $6.00  and  over  FREE. 
Established  45  Years. 

“Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Sorry  No  Catalog,” 
SHADY  LAWN  NURSERY,  INC. 

DEPT.  R.  HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


GRANGE  SILO  CO,  Dept.  F-8  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


r Send  if  our 


to  Rochester 


"camera  capital  of  the  world" 


FOR  EXPERT  DEVELOPING 
AND  PRINTING  A"U«T*’ 


You  get  JUMBO  (Enlarged) 
Velox  Prints.  Fast  Service. 
Finest  Work.  Free  Mailers. 


in  coin 


PHOTO-FINISHING  SHOP 

Dept.R,  Box  1570,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


I  SELF  DUMPING 

TRI-TRALOR 

No  hoist,  hydraulic,  or  P.T.O. 
system  to  bother  with. 


Easiest  maneuvering — 
mounts  any  farm  box. 
EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  1/IOth  THE  TIME 
ANYPLACE 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  I4A,  Bradford,  III. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MILKING  SYSTEM  AMAZES  DAIRYMEN! 


Now  you  can  milk  without  stooping,  carrying  or  pouring.  No  full  cans  to  lift 
in  and  out  of  milk  refrigerator.  You  can  own  this  system  for  as  little  as  $4761 
Connect  milking  machine  to  your  T-33  milk  refrigerator,  and  you  have  the 
20TH  CENTURY  SYSTEM  OF  VACUUM  REFRIGERATED  MILK!  Puts 
cow’s  udder  in  right  spot  for  milking.  Milk  flows  direct  from  cow’s  udder  into 
shipping  can  in  T-33,  where  it  is  vacuum  refrigerated.  Starts  cooling  instantly. 
When  first  can  is  full,  milk  automatically  by-passes  into  next  can.  Keeps 
milk  grade  high,  bacteria  count  low,  because  milk  is  not  touched  by  hands 
or  exposed  to  outside  contaminated  air.  Pays  for  itself  in  6  to  12  months! 
Its  easy  operation  will  amaze  you.  For  free  literature  write: 

ZERO  MFG.  CO,  612A  DUNCAN  AYE.,  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI. 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modern  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 
and  state. 


McCulloch  motors  Corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  *  Dept.  CR 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Septic  Tank  and  Cesspool 

I  am  looking  for  some  information. 
In  one  of  your  recent  issues  you  de¬ 
scribed  a  grease  trap  for  a  farm  sew¬ 
age  system.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  the  same. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  put  in  the 
septic  tank  to  dissolve  the  humus 
that  comes  into  it,  and  what  can  I 
put  iri  my  cesspool  to  release  the 
liquid  as  it  comes  into  it?  My  cess¬ 
pool  is  seven  feet  by  four  feet  by 
seven  feet  deep,  solid  cement  with 
loose  red  gravel  open  bottom.  It  has 
let  the  water  go  through  for  five 
years  but  it  seems  to  be  sealed  now. 
Can  you  advise  me  what  to  put  in 
to  open  up  the  bottom  so  that  the 
fluid  can  escape?  I  have  a  grease  trap 
which  I  clean  out  twice  a  year. 

Pennsylvania  ^  d.  f.  r. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use 
any  material  that  would  dissolve  the 
scum  (material  floating  on  the  sur¬ 
face),  or  the  sludge  (material  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  bottom).  Any  chemical  of 
this  nature  would  destroy  the  di¬ 
gestive  process  of  the  bacteria  in  the 
septic  tanks.  The  best  method  to 
clean  the  tank  is  to  open  it  up  and 
remove  this  scum — a  fluffy  material 
that  may  easily  be  disposed  of. 

There  is  no  easy  method  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  with  the  cesspool. 
If  the  cesspool  was  built  with  solid 
walls  and  open  merely  at  the  bottom, 
it  was  incorrectly  constructed.  I 
would  advise  making  a  new  cesspool 
some  distance  from  the  old  one.  A 
very  good  material  for  laying  it  up 
is  six  inch  by  eight  inch  by  16 
inch  cinder  blocks,  laid  with  the 
cores  or  holes  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition.  This  permits  easy  seepage  out 
the  sides  of  the  cesspool  as  well  as 
the  bottom.  The  hole  may  be  dug  in 
a  circular  shape  about  five  to  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  about  six  to  seven 
feet  deep.  Lay  the  cinder  blocks  dry 
(no  mortar)  on  their  sides  in  a 
circle.  Break  the  joints  when  laying 
the  second  and  succeeding  courses  or 
layers.  When  about  3ix  courses  have 
been  laid,  start  the  next  course  in  an 
overhanging  position,  pulled  in.  about 
one  arid  a  half  inches  toward  the 
center.  This  reduces  each  succeeding 
course  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  hole 
that  must  be  covered  at  the  top. 


About  Roof  Shingles 

I  have  been  intending  to  shingle 
my  house  with  the  popular  so-called 
asbestos  shingles  as  an  escape  from 
painting  so  often.  I  understand  this 
shingle  has  no  great  insulating  value,' 
being  mostly  plaster,  and  that  cedar 
shingles  are  warmer. 

Suppose  I  put  some  felt  paper- 
under  the  shingles,  perhaps  asphalt- 
impregnated,  would  they  then  be 
much  warmer?  I  have  noticed  appli¬ 
cations  of  asbestos  with  strips  of  tar¬ 
paper  underneath,  but  this  looks  like 
extra  protection  against  rain,  which 
I  do  not  need.  The  house  is  in  good 
shape.  j.  s.  b. 

It  is  true  that  cedar  shingles  have 
greater  insulating  value  than  as¬ 
bestos.  In  the  event  you  choose 
asbestos  siding,  however,  I  would 
suggest  using  a  15  pound  asphalt 
felt  to  completely  cover  the  present 
siding.  This  layer  of  felt  serves  two 
purposes — it  provides  some  insulation 
and  also  protects  the  structure 
against  the  moisture  that  comes  from 
condensation  on  the  underside  of  the 
asbestos. 

The  strips  of  tarpaper  used  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  asbestos  siding  are  placed 
back  of  each  vertical  joint  to  make 
them  watertight.  However,  these 
strips  are,  of  course,  inadequate  as 
protection  against  moisture  from 
condensation  which  is  a  hazard  that 
goes  with  asbestos  and  asphalt  roof¬ 
ing  and  siding.  B.  K.  Sommers 


Cause  of  Creeping  Meter 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
Mrs.  G.  S.’s  problem  with  her  creep¬ 
ing  electric  meter,  as  published  in 
one  of  your  recent  issues.  I  wish 
I  was  near  enough  so  that  I  might 
repair  it  for  her.  In  my  work  I  run 
into  a  number  of  such  cases.  A  good 
electrician  could  soon  fix  it.  On  a 
farm  it  might  be  in  the  oil  burner  or 
water  pump,  and  again  it  might  not 
be  in  her  house  at  all.  It  might  be 
in  some  house  that  is  on  the  same 
line  transformer.  Possibly  it  is  leak¬ 
ing  back  through  the  ground  wire. 

Massachusetts  J.  i.  m. 


CRAINE  WOODSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 


Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3-ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 


It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
. .  .  profitable  feeding. 


<  CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


TILE 


STAVE 


TILE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


Craine,  Inc.,  820  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
"  Craine’s  the  name”  to 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Woodstave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


$280  to  $340 
i  Month  HTva-m 


FULL  OR 
PART  TIME 


Become  a 
"Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer  - 

„\ew  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it. 
Sells  to  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen,  estates, 
goif  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  uses — complete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available:  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  disc  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cuttes  bar,  lawn 
mow  ers,  .snowplow  bulldozer. 


BiGmonEV  mu  her 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  is  America’s  only  5  HP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $423. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Write  Today  For  Full  Details' 

TIGER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

MOSELLE  ST.,  KEYSER,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


FARMERS!  HOME  OWNERS!  SAVE  dollars  on 
Fence,  Paint,  Building  Materials,  Appliance®,  Farm 
Equipment,  Hardware,  Clothing,  Plumbing  .  .  .  All 
in  the  new  Jim  Brown  Catalog.  Packed  with  over 
15,000  outstanding  values!  Over  61  Years  in  Busi¬ 
ness  1  Write  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  DIVISION 
DEPT.  J35  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


BUYING  GINSENG 

SSniGE  1882 

BELT  BUTLER  CO.,  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W  29th  St.  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 
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Junior  Farmers 


One  trend  of  the  times  is  that 
families  are  spending  more  leisure 
hours  at  home.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  rural  folks.  Many  have  re¬ 
cently  electrified  their  homes,  added 
telephones,  radios,  television  sets 
and  modern  farm  machinery.  Conse¬ 
quently  these  farm  families  are  giv¬ 
ing  more  consideration  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  beauty  of  their  dwellings. 
Of  special  value  in  this  direction  is 
the  National  4-H  Home  Improvement 
Program  now  in  its  fourth  year.  En¬ 
rollment  has  increased  almost  15,000 
in  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of 
4-H’ers  awarded  county  medals  has 
jumped  from  2,433  to  3,052.  An  esti¬ 
mated  160,000  Club  members  will 
take  part  in  the  1950  program. 
County  extension  agents  and  local 
Club  leaders  give  demonstrations, 
prepare  displays  and  instruct  the 
members  in  phases  of  home  improve¬ 
ment.  Those  who  become  skilled  in 
some  particular  job  such  as  up¬ 
holstering,  floor  sanding  or  working 
with  color  also  give  demonstrations. 
Enthusiasm  shown  by  their  sons  and 
daughters  inspires  parents  to  co¬ 
operate  in  carrying  out  long  range 
plans  to  make  their  homes  more 
livable. 

A  favorite  starting  place  for  girls, 
and  boys  too,  has  been  their  own 
bedrooms.  They  have  done  amazing 
things  with  a  little  ingenuity,  lots  of 
hard  work,  a  few  cans  of  paint  and 
bright  new  fabrics.  Club  members 
who  have  been  active  in  the  home 
improvement  program  during  the 
past  few  years  are  now  skilled  in 
renovating  old  furniture  and  re¬ 
decorating.  Many  have  done  remark¬ 
able  carpentry  work  building  closets, 
cupboards  and  bookshelves.  Out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  will  again 
be  rewarded  this  year  with  a  $300 
college  scholarship  to  each  of  the 
eight  top-ranking  4-H’ers  in'  the 
nation.  The  state  champion  will  be 
given  a  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  this  Fall.  County 
winners  will  each  receive  a  medal. 


Doris  F.  Carlson  of  Lakewood, 
Wyoming  County,  New  York,  and 
Edwin  C.  Hadlock  of  Hammond,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  were  recently  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  winners  of  the  4-H 
Club  Leadership  Training  Scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  by  the  Danforth 
Foundation.  Two  week  sessions  this 
Summer  at,  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  Leadership  Training 
Center,  Camp  Miniwanca,  Mich., 
have  been  awarded  to  the  winners. 
The  two  are  known  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  “Four  Square”  boy  and  girl  in 
New  York  State  because  of  a  four¬ 
fold  balance  in  athletic  activities, 
scholastic  record,  leadership  and 
character. 

Thus  year  the  Danforth  Foundation 
is  awarding  96  scholarships  im  48 
States  “to  assist  young  people  to  de¬ 
velop  -their  best  selves  and  to  help 
them  make  a  constructive  life  ad¬ 
justment  and  to  better  equip  them  to 
guide  others.”  > 

Miss  Carlson,  completing  her 
seventh  year  of  4-H  Club  work,  has 
served  for  one  year  in  each  of  the 
offices  of  president,  secretary,  treas¬ 
ured  and  junior  leader.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  a  winning  dairy  food 
demonstration  team  and  her  exhibits 
have  won  fir§t  prizes  at  several 


county  fairs.  Her  projects  have  in¬ 
cluded  outdoor  cookery,  gardening, 
rug  making,  canning,  first  aid,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  textiles,  and  fine  seam  sew¬ 
ing. 

Edwin  Hadlock  has  completed  10 
years  of  4-H  Club  work  and  has  been 
a  local  club  leader  for  two  years  and 
vice  president  of  the  county  council 
for  one  year.  His  projects  have  in¬ 
cluded  dairy,  gardening,  poultry  and 
pheasants.  He  has  participated  in 
judging  contests  for  four  years  and 
was  a  member  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  livestock  judging  team. 

Several  4-H  Club  members  from 
Onondaga  County  who  are  interested 
in  livestock  work  recently  went  to 
Ithaca  and  received  training  in  judg¬ 
ing  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs.  The  score  of  the  highest  five  as 
a  result  of  this  meeting  were:  Francis 
Ireland,  Borodino;  Gary  Rink,  Am¬ 
boy;  David  Hollier,  Skaneateles;  Leo 
McCarthy,  Lakeside,  and  Richard 
Dickson,  Cedarvale.  The  other  six 
boys  who  gained  judging  experience 
that  day  were:  Everett'  Rice,  Liver¬ 
pool;  John  Porter,  Baldwineville; 
LeRoy  Hollier,  Skaneateles;  Robert 
Bresee  and  Raymond  Bresee,  Bald- 
winsville;  and  John  Leach,  Mar- 
cellus. 

An  Onondaga  County  Demon¬ 
stration  Day  was  recently  held  in 
Syracuse  with  many  4-H  Club  girls 
participating.  The  following  mem¬ 
bers  represented  Onondaga  County 
in  the  District  Demonstrations:  Jane 
Snow,  Cazenovia,  Clothing  Demon¬ 
stration;  Melva  Naylor,  Baidwins- 
ville,  Room  Improvement;  Madalyn 
Sponable,  Bald  wins  ville.  Foods; 
Katherine  Jensen,  Bald  wins  v-ille, 
Poultry;  and  Carleen  Knowles,  Bald- 
winsville,  Vegetable  Foods. 


Recently  four  clubs  have  *been 
added  to  the  '  roster  in  Franklin 
County,  Maine — Lucky  Aces  and  All 
American,  both  of  New  Sharon; 
Little  Beavers  of  Farmington  and 
Smiling  Workers  of  No.  Wilton.  The 
Smiling  Workers  Club  was  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Alice 
Chandler  and  Irma  Wilson  of  North 
Wilton,  with  nine  members  taking  12 
projects.  The  "members  are:  Janet 
Quirrion,  Aurie  Chandler,  Beryle 
Crockett,  Clinton  Cushman,  Jr., 
George  Chandler,  Clarence  Chandler, 
Herman  Welch,  Hershel  Welch,  and 
Carl  Baker.  The  Little  Beavers  re¬ 
organized  for  their  second  year  under 
the  leadership  of  Carl  Durell  and 
Robert  Alexander  of  Farmington;  the 
eight  members  are  taking  14  projects 
in  the  club.  The  boys  have  held  two 
meetings  and  have  elected  officers 
and  turned  in  their  program  of  work. 
These  boys  are:  Donald  Alexander, 
Robert  Oliver,  Robert  Roux,  Fred 
Jackson,  Jr.,  Kenneth  Churchill, 
Evan  Churchill,  Michael  Walsh,  and 
Kenneth  Libby.  The  Lucky  Aces  was 
organized  in  New  Sharon  under  the 
leadership  of  Rachel  Prescott  and 
Hazel  Harris.  This  is  a  mixed  club 
and  the  members  are:  Adrian  Harris, 
Lewis  Prescott,  Leslie  Stanley,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nightingale,  Dorothy  Allen  and 
Betty  Abbott.  The  last  club  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  was  the  All  American  Club 
of  New  Sharon.  These  boys,  working 
for  the  third  gold  seal  under  the 
leadership  of  Victor  Brown,  are: 
Milton  Harris,  Jr.,  Robert  and  Roger 
Mason,  Herschel  Rackliffe,  Alvin 
Harris,  Thayne  Heath,  Paul  Currier, 
Parker  Lane  and  Henry  Schnath- 
mann.  d. 


Each  of  these  presidents  headed  one  of  the  demonstration  4-H  Clubs  during 
the  recent  Leadership  Training  School  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Left 
to  right,  front  row,  Douglas  Cassel,  Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County;  Sara 
Sandoe,  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County;  Molly  Souder,  Doylestown,  Bucks 
County;  and  Melvin  Good,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County.  Back  row,  William 
Shoup,  Marienville,  Forest  County;  Bruce  Hill,  Slatington,  Lehigh  County; 
and  Lawrence  Holbrook,  Greenville,  Mercer  County.  With  them,  top  right,  is 
Herbert  A.  Melcher,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  International  Farm  Youth  Ex¬ 
change  delegate. 


PLAN  NOW  TO  COME  TO  NEW  YORK’S 


Advance  ticket  sale  at  reduced  prices  begins 
Aug.  14  and  ends  Sept.  1.  Regular  price  50# 
and  10 #  federal  tax.  Advance  Sale  Price  25# 
and  10#  federal  tax.  Get  your  Vz  price  ticket  at 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  or  N.  Y.  State 
Electric  &  Gas  Corp.  offices  in  your  community, 
or  by  mail  from:  The  Director.  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


if  you  buy 
tickets  now 


KK3!  home  improvements 


Frances  Langford,  Eddy  Arnold 
Milton  Berle 


in  Agriculture!  Premiums 


Famous  Indianapolis  drivers 


See  yourself  on  TV: 


Auto  stuntsmen  In  breath-taking 
:  feats. 


Fun  for  the  whole  family 


!00t  things  to  see  and 
do  for  the  whole  family 


AT  SYRACUSE 
beginning  Sat.,  Sept. 
2,  then  day  and  night 
through  Sat.,  Sept.  9. 


INFORMA1 
PICNIC  G 
NEW  COt 


104th  NEW  YORK 


see  J 

Fairbanks  Morse  pg. 

buy 

from 

Arthur  W.  Jones 
|  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  j 

SENSATIONAL!  NEW  DISCOVERY!  Exit.  .  .Drives 
awaj-  mice,  rats,  from  any  premises.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  $1.00  postpaid.  DAVING  PRODUCTS 
96N  HOMESTEAD.  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANE  •  SHUR-RANi 


|  FEATURES  TO  LOOK  FOR  I 

I  IN  OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION  I 
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SHUR-RANE  pioneered  overhead  irrigation.  20  years  of 
engineering  experience  are  built  into  each  installation 
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1.  Easy-working  Couplers  and  light¬ 
weight,  sturdy  aluminum  pipe  that 
can  be  handled  by  one  man. 

2.  Couplings  that  seal  tightly  under  pressur 
but  which  automatically  drain  water  from 
lines  when  pump  is  stopped. 


3.  Lines  that  can  be  disconnected  from  the  cen 
ter  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  walk  to 

the  Coupling  and  unhook  a  gadget  before 
uncoupling  pipes. 

4.  Coupler  gaskets  protected  from  damage  at 
all  times  even  when  lines  are  connected. 


5.  Automatically  locking  Couplers  with 
17  degrees  flexibility. 


6.  A  patented  Foot  to  keep  Sprinklers  and 
Couplings  straight  without  need  of  guy  wires 
or  tripods. 

7.  Virtually  unbreakable  Couplings  due  to 
construction  and  patented  alloy  used. 

8.  Self -flushing  dead  ends 
on  all  lines  to  keep  pipe  free 
from  dirt  and  grass. 


9.  One  end  of  Coupling 
that  is  attached  semi¬ 
permanently  to  pipe  so 
that  Coupling  cannot  fall 
off  when  lines  are  being  moved. 

10.  All  elbows,  dead  ends,  and  fittings 
designed  to  prevent  cocking. 


sure  with 
SHUR-RANE 

Only 

SHUR-RANE 
has  all  these 
features 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L  * 

P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  in-  | 
formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems  g 
and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer.  g 

NAME _ _ _  J 

ADDRESS  ■ 

-  ■ 

CITY _ STATE _  I 
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Its  Here! 


RAZOR  BLADE 
HARES 


CUT  PLOWING  COSTS  TO  THE  BONE  WITH  SHARES  YOU  NEVER  SHARPEN - 
SO  LOW  PRICED  YOU  THROW  USED  ONES  AWAY  LIKE  RAZOR  BLADES 


BUY  ON 

PROOF 


BETTER  PLOWING  — 
LOWER  COST! 

1.  Low-priced,  easy-attaching  “Razor 
Blade”  shares.  Come  6  to  a  box 

2.  Replaceable  moldboard  shin.  Mul¬ 
tiplies  moldboard  life 

3.  Extra  heavy  beams  of  finest  steel 

4.  Heavy  cross  shaft  mounted  above 
beams  for  extra  clearance 

5.  Handy  adjustment  for  width  of  cut 

6.  Coulters  adjustable  —  up,  down  or 
sideways-in  front  or  back  positions 

7.  Newly  designed  coulter  bracket; 
holds  adjustment  securely 

8.  Extra  long-lasting  coulter  hub 
bearings 


Here’s  the  new  plow  sensation  —  a  plow 
with  new  “Razor  Blade”  shares  you  never 
sharpen.  Just  throw  the  used  ones  away! 
In  most  soils,  each  share  will  plow  at 
least  as  much  land  as  one  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  type  before  becoming  worn  — and 
do  it  as  well  or  better! 

Lower  cost  plowing— shares  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  the  price  of  conventional 
shares!  Better  plowing  —  there’s  no  need 
to  use  a  share  after  it’s  too  dull  to  do  good 
work!  No  more  time  wasted  and  money 
spent  on  repointing  or  re-sharpening. 
Shares  come  six  in  a  box— a  new,  sharp 
share  always  handy. 

Repeated  tests  show  savings,  in  shares 
alone,  of  up  to  $40— and  even  more— per 
100  acres  plowed  —  depending  upon  the 
type  and  condition  of  the  soil.  And  this 
saving  is  only  part  of  your  new  plowing 
economy  with  the  Dearborn  Economy  Plow. 

Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer 

for  a  Demonstration . .  • 


(Coulters  and  jointers  sold  separately) 


Begin  now  to  get  top  quality  plowing 
at  a  new  low  cost.  See  your  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  and  ask  for  a  demonstration.  Buy 
on  PROOF  that  here  is  a  better  plow  and 
better  plowing— for  less  money.  Remember, 
too,  that  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  offers 
genuine  parts,  dependable  service  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  you  well. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN  ' 


ONLY  the  FORD  TRACTOR  has  the  PROOF-METER!  Get  the  FACTS  Now! 


COPYRIGHT  1950.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

MEANS  LESS  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


The  Beard  —  To  Shave  Or 
Not  To  Shave 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
December  23,  1876 

Men  may  laugh  and  sneer  at  the 
follies  of  female  fashions  in  dress, 
their  chignons  and  bustles,  their  rats 
and  panniers,  and  deplore  the  injury 
they  receive  from  their  corsets  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  but  the  sneers 
come  with  an  ill  grace  from  those 
men  who  try  with  the  razor  to  make 
a  female  face  of  their  own.  The  time 
has  been  when  both  sexes  looked 
upon  a  full  flowing  beard  as  ridiculous 
and  ugly  if  not  sinful,  and  a  minister 
has  been  censured  for  his  foppish¬ 
ness  in  leaving  his  whiskers  to  grow 
for  an  inch  below  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  a  man  has  reproved,  in  all 
honesty,  his  brother  church  member, 
for  letting  his  beard  get  over  a  week 
old,  without  even  admitting  his  ex¬ 
cuse  that  his  razor  was  dull  and  he 
had  no  hone  to  sharpen  it  wki:.  I 
have  even  heard  the  questions  de¬ 
bated  by  old  codgers  whether  or  not 
the  beard  was  one  of  the  curses  be¬ 
stowed  upon  man  for  his  sin  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  the  times 
have  changed,  people  think  more,  and 
reason  from  a  more  rational  basis, 
and  a  full  beard  has  become  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  ornamental;  a  glory  to 
man  as  much  as  long  hair  to  a 
woman,  as  is  said  by  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  tables  are  now 
turned  and  the  fops  are  those  that 
shave.  Not  so  much  those  who  make 
a  clean  business  of  it,  as  those  who 
■shave  a  part;  the  most  sedate  of 
whom  shave  only  the  upper  lip,  the 
next  in  the  order  .of  propriety  shav¬ 
ing  only  the  chin,  leaving  the  extreme 
of  foppishness  to  those  who  shave  all 
but  the  upper  lip. 

The  changes  which  time  works  in 
popular  opinion  are  wonderful  and 
often  ludicrous.  A  gray  -  headed 
smooth-faced  deacon,  some  twenty 
years  since,  while  whiling  away  an 
hour  with  his  grocer  who  wore  the 
beard  on  his  throat  as  “a  covering,” 
depressed  his  respect  of  the  grocer’s 
general  morality,  but  reproved  him 
severely  for  the  “fo-o-o-olish  fashion” 
of  letting  the  hair  grow  on  his  face. 
Grocer  replied,  “Man  was  made  with 
a  beard  />n  his  face.”  “How  do  you 
know?”  says  deacon  (thinking  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  profanity  in  denying  it 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Undoubtedly  a  hundred  years  ago 
August  evenings  were  much  like  this 
one  —  warm  and  humid  while  the 
large  mouthed  black  bass  leap 
occasionally  for  flies  atop  Cayuga’s 
pond-like  waters,  and  you  could  sit 
out  there  all  evening  and  maybe  you 
would,  but  more  likely  you  wouldn’t 
catch  one.  Right  now,  though  we 
know  there  will  be  many  weeks  of 
ripening  weather  ahead  of  us,  as  we 
hear  the  first  faint  note  of  the  katy¬ 
did  in  the  weeping  willow  down  by 
the  stream  we  realize  that  Summer 
will  soon  be  behind  us.  And  with 
summer’s  ending  there  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  state,  county  and  small 
town  fairs.  The  latter,  we  thing,  are 
rather  important  to  farm  folks  es¬ 
pecially.  At  any  gala  get-togethers 
neighbors  and  friends  meet  who  have 
not  seen  one  another  perhaps  since 
last  year  and  there  is  always  the 
modest  pride  as  a  ribbon  is  pinned 
on  some  crusty  brown  loaf  or  jar  of 
jam,  on  pig,  cow  or  hen.  And  always 
the  small  boy  in  denims  who  tiredly 
tells  everybody  how  he  raised  that 
calf  that  was  named  a  prize  winner. 
All  good  fun  and  helping  to  build 
strong  morale  which  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  a  bountiful  harvest. 

’  The  first  county  fair  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region  of  Western  New  York 
was  held  at  Bath/  in  Steuben  County 
in  the  very  late  summer  of  1796.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  Steuben  County 
Agricultural  Society  which,  we  are 
told,  was  the  first  of  its  type  in  the 
United  States.  Bath  was  then  a  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  settlement  in  the  warm 
fertile  valley  at  the  head  of  Crooked 
Lake,  the  Finger  Lake  that  is  well 
known  today  as'  Keuka  Lake.  The 
town  now  has  a  population  of  nearly 
6,000  and  its  fair  is  one  of  the  best. 
One  drives  there  through  some  of 
the  richest  farm  lands  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region.  And  pauses  many  times 
to  look  over  the  valley  where  acres 
of  grapes  are  grown  for  the  nearby 
world  famous  wiperies.  Other  in¬ 
dustries  are  the  large  dairies  and 
acres  of  potatoes  that  are  a  big  part 
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to  be  one  of  the  “cusses.”)  “I  know,” 
replied  Grocer,  “Because  I  find  it  on 
him,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  given  to 
him  by  his  Maker  for  a  wise  purpose, 
and  the  foolish  fashion  you  speak  of 
is  in  shaving  it  off,  and  thus  trying 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  your  Maker.” 
This  theology  was  too  deep  for  the 
deacon. 

A  man  expressed  to  his  wife  a  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  her  married  sister; 
the  wife  replied  “she  thinks  much  of 
you  but  she  cannot  tolerate  your 
whiskers.”  “Oh,”  says  he,  “she  will 
get  over  that,  they  are  becoming 
fashionable.”  “Not  she,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “she  cares  little  for  fashion  but 
a  great  deal  for  propriety.”  Twenty 
years  afterward  this  lady  saw  this 
sister  trimming,  brushing,  and  admir¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  long  white  flowing 
beard. 

The  word  “barber”  comes  from 
barb,  which  is  synonymous  with 
beard,  and  an  historian  says  that 
the  word  “barbarous”  was  originally 
applied  to  ihose  savage  nations  who 
cut  off  the  beards,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  handles  for  their  enemies 
in  hand-to-hand  fights;  just  like 
soaping  a  fighting  dog  to  give  him 
an  advantage  over  his  adversary. 

Who  that  has  worn  his  beard  for 
a  few  years  like  a  man,  and  given  his 
razor  to  his  wife  to  pare  her  corns 
with,  used  up  his  soap  on  his  hands, 
and  put  his  brush  to  a  new  use,  could 
be  induced  to  resume  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  razor,  and  thus  endanger 
his  health,  waste  hours  per  week 
wickedly,  pay  a  weekly  salary  to  his 
barber,  wear  patches  on  his  face  to 
staunch  the  blood,  and  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  world  with  a  mutilated 
countenance?  S.  B.  Peck 


THAT  SETTLES  THAT! 


of  Steuben  County’s  well  known  po¬ 
tato  crop.  Also,  New  York  State’s 
second  largest  producer  of  trout  is 
claimed  by  the  fish  hatchery  near 
Bath. 

We’re  thinking  about  that  old 
pitcher  holding  the  flowers  in  the 
yard  and  how  it  was  a  part  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  scene  in  the  very  early 
morning  on  a  warm  summery  day. 
We  salvaged  the  -  pitcher  from  an 
attic  and  think  it  probably  graced 
a  washstand  in  a  bedroom  of  long 
ago  but  it  had  such  graceful  lines  and, 
being  of  strong  ironstone  china,  we 
painted  it  pale  yellow,  cut  out  green 
ivy  leaves  from  a  roll  of  wallpaper 
we  keep  for  the  purpose  and 
shellacked  them  to  the  rounded  sides. 
Its  first  bouquet  was  roses  from  a 
generous  hearted  neighbor.  We  com¬ 
bined  them  with  fragrant  white 
Valerian  and  set  the  pitcher  by  the 
iron  pipe  arch  where  the  honey¬ 
suckle  climbs.  Then  this  morning  we 
remember  so  well,  a  magnificent 
deer  came  from  the  nearby  woods. 
He  stepped  carefully  along  the  drive 
and  over  the  primroses  and  stopped 
under  the  honeysuckle.  There  he 
rubbed  his  head  for  some  moments 
against  the  iron  pipe.  At  that  time  of 
year  the  antlers  are  in  the  velvet  and 
deer  like  to  scrub  their  heads  against 
a  hard  Surface  often.  Then  he  came 
on  under  the  arch,  stopped  to  look 
toward  the  house,  and  his  ears  moved 
forward  and  back  rapidly  as  he 
listened.  No  sound.  So  he  went  over 
to  the  flowers  in  the  pitcher  and  bent 
his  head  and  we  thought  it  was 
rather  mean  of  him  to  pick  out  our 
first  roses  as  a  breakfast,  but  then 
soon  we  noticed  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  eat  them.  He  gently  shoved 
them  aside,  then  drank  long  ot  the 
water  in  the  pitcher,  raised  his  head, 
looked  out  over  the  lake,  nipped  off 
a  few  honeysuckle  blossoms  and 
bounded  away.  Had  we  not  witnessed 
the  scene,  we  would  never  have 
known  why  the  red  roses  were  in  a 
massed  bunch  to  one  side  of  the 
old  pitcher.  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
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I  have  a  brother  fanner  in 
Czechoslovakia  who  writes  me  that 
he  lost  seven  pigs  that  were  ready 
for  market,  with  a  weakness,  like 
paralysis  in  the  legs.  As  a  rule  they 
suffer  no  other  effects;  they  just  can’t 
get  up.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  there 
is  something  like  vaccine  or  injection 
which  could  help  to  prevent  such  a 
big  loss  again.  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  32  years  and  have  faith  in 
your  paper.  J.  z. 

The  condition  you  describe  is  due 
to  a  combined  mineral  and  vitamin 
deficiency.  The  treatment  for  this  ail¬ 
ment  is  largely  preventive  because, 
once  it  has  occurred,  the  bone  struc¬ 
ture  is  so  seriously  affected  that  it 
takes  considerable  time  and  expense 
to  correct  it. 

A  constant  and  adequate  supply  of 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Forage  Poisoning  from 
Weed  Killers 

Would  preservation  of  a  cow’s 
stomach  in  formalin  invalidate  any 


vitamin  D  as  well  as  minerals,  par¬ 
ticularly  calcium  and  phosphorus,  is 
essential.  When  hogs  are  not  on 
pasture,  they  should  have  constant 
access  to  the  best  quality  legume  hay, 
such  as  alfalfa  in  a  slatted  rack.  Re 


-------  -  -  £  c%  A  -r*\0  bUUl  ct£>  CU.JLC11J.CI  ill  a.  oiancu 

test  for  the  presence  of  2,4-D  I  move  the  coarse,  refused  portion  each 

roadsides  are  sprayed  with  weed  ,  ,  .  .’.  .  cattle  or  sheen. 

k* VfG r \ f e C  won  1  d  ’the  no^siblTresidue  A  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  one 
K^lf  tnd  animals  crazing  in  Part  salt>  two  Parts  steamed  bone 

Searbv  fields  if  the  ^pray  drifted  on  meal  and  one  Part  ground  limestone 
to  the  vegetation?  If  the  spray  drifted  together  with  the  alfalfa  hayjit™’1 
on  standing  water  or  ponds,  and  ani-  correct  and  prevent  this  condition 
&  -  -  ....  Keep  the  mineral  mixture  available 

to  the  hogs  at  all  times.  On  pasture 
it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  supply  both 
the  alfalfa  hay  and  minerals,  but  at 
least  keep  the  minerals  available. 


mals  drank  some  of  it,  would  it 
poison  them?  A.  C. 

Preservation  of  a  sample  in  forma¬ 
lin  would  not  invalidate  any  test  for 
2,4-D.  Ammonium  sulfamate  would 
not  be  detectable  in  autopsy  speci-  - 

mens  in  any  case,  because  it  would  Qrajn  Feed  with  Poor  Hay 
probably  have  been  completely  hy- 

drolyzed  to  ammonium  acid  sulphate  My  hay  is  very  poor  in  quality, 
by  the  time  the  specimens  were  re-  with  practically  no  legume  content.  I 
ceived.  This  fact  is  also  its  own  an-  will,  however,  have  plenty  of  corn- 
swer  to  the  question  of  the  toxicity  of  and-cob  meal  on  hand  this  Winter 
traces  of  ammonium  sulfamate,  be-  and  want  to  make  this  the  base  on 
cause  traces  of  ammonium  bisulphate  which  to  compound  a  grain  mixture 
would  not  be  toxic  to  ruminants;  in  about  24  per  cent  total  protein  con- 
fact,  they  would  have  food  value  if  tent.  Wish  you  would  tell  me  how  to 
’  make  up  this  mixture,  giving  the 


anything. 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
No.  2005  states  as  follows:  “All  avail¬ 
able  evidence  shows  2,4-D  to  be 
harmless  to  animals  and  man.  Cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  showed  no  ill  effects 
after  grazing  on  sprayed  vegetation. 
A  cow  was  fed  more  than  one  pound 
of  2,4-D  during  a  six-week  period 
with  no  ill  effect  on  health,  appetite, 
or  milk  flow,  and  no  2,4-D  could  be 
detected  in  the  milk.” 

[Eds. — Experimental  work  at  other 
stations  has  shown  that  the  new 
type  esteron  brush  killer  prepara¬ 
tions  are  likewise  non-poisonous  to 
livestock.] 

Feed  Following  Calving 

Please  advise  about  feeding  dairy 
heifers  and  cows  following  calving. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio  s.  F.  m. 

For  the  first  24  hours  following 
calving,  the  grain  feed  of  either  the 
cow  or  heifer  should  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  If  there  is  excessive  udder 
congestion  (more  common  with 
heifers)  eliminate  all  grain.  In  any 
case  allow  only  about  one  quart 
daily  of  a  fitting  mixture,  consisting 
of  ground  corn  300  lbs.,  ground  oats 
300  lbs.,  wheat  bran  300  lbs.,  and 
linseed  meal  100  lbs.  Feed  all  the  hay 
and  silage  that  the  animal  desires, 
and  all  the  water  it  will  drink.  After 
the  first  day  the  grain  mixture  should 
be  increased  somewhat  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  udder  conges¬ 
tion.  Gradually  change  to  a  16  per 
cent  protein  dairy  ration  or  20  to  24 
per  cent  protein  content,  if  non¬ 
legume  hay  is  being  fed. 

A  good  homemade  mixture  (16 
per  cent),  especially  suitable  if  the 
hay  supply  is  limited,  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn-and-cob  meal  1,080  lbs., 
wheat  bran  440  lbs.,  soybean  oil  meal 
220  lbs.,  linseed  oil  meal  220  lbs., 
iodized  stock  salt  20  lbs.,  and  steamed 
bone  meal  20  lbs.  As  soon  as  tjae  cow 
is  on  full  feed,  allow  her  one  quart 
of  this,  or  some  comparable  mixture, 
daily  for  each  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  produced. 
For  higher  test  milk,  feed  somewhat 
more  grain.  Always  remember  that 
the  cow  is  an  individual  and  must  be 
handled  accordingly.  Her  personal 
preferences  and  appetite  should  be 
given  proper  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand  though,  a  dairy  cow  does 
"  not  always  know  just  what  is  best 
for  her.  \ 


amounts  to  use  for  each  ingredient  to 
make  a  ton.  What  would  be  the  di¬ 
gestible  protein  content  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  also  its  total  digestible  nutrients 
in  terms  of  percentages?  a.  h. 

A  suggested  feed  mixture,  meeting 
the  requirements  mentioned,  would 
consist  of:  corn-and-cob  meal  615 
lbs.,  wheat  bran  395  lbs.,  soybean  oil 
meal  490  lbs.,  linseed  6il  meal  460 
lbs.,  either  steamed  bone  meal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate  20  lbs.,  and 
iodized  stock  salt  20  lbs.  The  di¬ 
gestible  protein  content  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  slightly  under  20  per 
cent,  with  a  total  digestible  nutrient 
content  between  71  and  72  per  cent. 

Holstein  Bulls  Proven 
Favorably 

Through  a  comparison  of  official 
production  records  between  daugh¬ 
ters  and  dams,  Winterthur  Ormsby 
Boast,  registered  Holstein  bull  owned 
by  Charles  H.  Riley  &  Sons,  Sennet, 
Cayuga  County^  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  proven  favorably  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  This  bull  raised  the 
production  of  his  daughters  over  that 
of  their  dams  by  52  pounds  of 
butterfat  and'  830  pounds  of  milk. 

Another  New  York  State  registered 
Holstein  bull,  owned  by  S.  J.  Mauhs, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
has  also  been  proven *  *  favorably. 
This  bull  raised  the  production  of  his 
daughters  over  that  of  their  dams  by 
46  pounds  of  butterfat  and  570 
pounds  of  milk. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  Y ou  get  constipated.  Y ou 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  ’bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  33d  at  any  drugstore. 


Pro  iect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
cholera.  Use  genuine  world  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50c  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
three  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Peters  Family.  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER -THRUSH  _ _J_ 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
1 2  oz.  bottle  —  $  1 .00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 
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UNITE 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  in  every  day  service^ 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PH1LA.  6.  PA. 

RAISE  MONEY  FOR  YOURSELF,  YOUR  CLUB  OR 
CHURCH.  Sell  friends  Metallic  Christmas  Cards. 
Wrappings.  Children’s  Books,  Gifts,  Novelties.  Big 
Profits.  Bonus.  Request  Feature  samples  on  ap¬ 
proval.  free  samples  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards, 
Stationery,  Napkins,  free  Catalog  and  free  Selling 
Guide.  NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS, 
NORTH  ABINGTON  255,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&.  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNA. 
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rofits  grow  in  the  water  tank  . . . 

Fresh  water  and  plenty  of  it,  an  average  of  12  gallons  per  steer  per 
day,  is  required  to  assure  fast,  steady  weight  gains.  There’s  one  best 
way  to  meet  this  need.  Choose  a  good  location  and  build  a  sturdy 
tank  of  concrete  made  with  Lehigh  Cement.  It’s  easy  to  keep  san¬ 
itary,  is  unaffected  by  rust  and  rot,  will  last  a  lifetime  .  .  .  and  help 
you  earn  extra  profits  each  year. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  sound  advice  on  this  and  other 
concrete  construction:  barn  and  feeding  floors,  check  dams  and 
flumes,  loading  ramps,  manure  pits,  silos,  foundations,  walks.  See 
him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

Jo*  cottoiatettfltf 

You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  Y ou 
jvill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always ! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwartz  Mfg.  Co. 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mas*. 


3  men  and  a  boy  ...  in 
2  days  .  .  .  can  build  a  650  gallon 
concrete  watering  tank  and  platform 

With:  45  bags  Lehigh  Cement 

5  cu.  yds.  of  sand 
7Yz  cu.  yds.  of  gravel 
265  ft.  of  Va"  reinforcing  bars 
using  a  concrete  mixer* 

*lf  your  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  ready-mixed  concrete  the 
job  can  be  done  with  less  labor. 


Paralyzed  Pigs 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN.  PA.  •  CHICAGO.  ILL  •  *  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  makd  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  New  York  State  Fair — 1950 

ALL  indications  point  \,o  a  far  better  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  this  year.  Extensive  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  so 
as  to  provide  greater  comfort  for  the  visitors 
and  for  the  more -efficient  handling  of  the  vast 
crowds  and  parking  of  automobiles.  There  will 
be  bus  service  within  the  fairgrounds,  ad¬ 
ditional  gates  and  a  new  road  to  the  enlarged 
parking  area  for  15,000  cars.  Picnic  grounds 
will  be  available,  and  there  will  be  more  infor¬ 
mation  booths  and  comfort  stations.  The  Fair 
opens  on  Saturday,  September  2. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  there  was  but  a 
“limited”  fair  in  1948  and  that  last  year’s  ex¬ 
position  was  begrudgingly  sanctioned  by 
State  officials  only  after  the  public,  spear¬ 
headed  by  most  of  the  farm  organizations,  in¬ 
sisted  on  it,  the  progress  made  this  year  is 
most  welcome.  Even  more  to  be  thankful  for 
is  that  the  $52,000,000  project  to  move  the 
fairgrounds,  recommended  by  the  State  Fair 
Commission,  seems  to  have  been  given  up  by 
its  sponsors  as  a  lost  cause.  Since  these  spon¬ 
sors  carried  no  little  weight  in  official  circles, 
the  victory,  though  not  yet  completely  assured, 
is  very  satisfying. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  that  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  the  State  Fair  a  real  farm 
show  and  truly  representative  of  New  York 
agriculture.  For  this,  much  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  is  needed,  under  the  supervision  of  bona 
fide  farm  groups  unhampered  by  politics.  New 
roads  should  be  built,  the  approaches  to  the 
grounds  are  in  sad  need  of  sprucing  up,  and, 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  future  expansion, 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  acquire 
the  land  between  the  grounds  and  Onondaga 
Lake.  The  expense  involved  in  these  under¬ 
takings  might  well  be  completely  balanced,  if 
not  exceeded,  by  the  damages  which  are  still 
due  to  the  State  from  Solvay  Process  Company 
as  a  result  of  the  1943  breakthrough  of  the 
company’s  waste  beds  into  the  fairgrounds. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  disappointing  things 
about  the  1950  Fair  will  be  the  continued  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  machin¬ 
ery  exhibitors.  One  of  the  most  essential  and 
interesting  features  of  any  farm  show,  farm 
machinery  should  be  encouraged  to  return  in 
full  force.  Competitive  awards  in  every  line — 
livestock,  home  economics,  rural  engineering, 
should  likewise  be  increased  so  as  to  stimulate 
interest  in  every  branch  of  farm  endeavor. 

All  farm  fairs  —  and  the  State  Fair  is  al¬ 
ways  the  bellwether  —  must,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  be  constructive  and  educational  and  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  the  State.  This,  therefore,  should  be 
the  long  range  goal  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair. 


Sheep  Are  Good  Property 

SINCE  1944  total  numbers  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  have  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing.  For  many  years  prior  to  that  time  sheep 
on  farms  had  averaged  approximately  52,000- 
000  head.  At  present  there  are  less  than 
30,000,000  sheep  in  the  entire  country  and, 


significantly  enough,  their  value  is  25  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  highest  point  in 
numbers  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade.  The 
reasons  for  this  drastic  decline  have  been  the 
greater  profits  in  other  kinds  of  livestock, 
losses  from  sheep-killing  dogs  and  other 
depredators,  and  the  constant  care  and  ex¬ 
pense  needed  for  adequate  fencing.  Because 
of  this  great  drop  in  numbers,  sheep  and  wool 
prices  have  been  gradually  advancing  so  that 
they  now  offer  greater  profits  than  any  other 
kind  of  livestock. 

Texas  raises  more  sheep  than  any  other 
State,  with  a  present  total  of  some  6,500,000 
head.  This  compares  with  the  combined  total 
for  the  North  Atlantic  States  of  only  500,000 
head.  While  some  expansion  is  anticipated  by 
Texas  ranchers  for  their  sheep  enterprises,  it 
will  be  at  least  several  years  before  the  present 
deficiencies  in  the  sheep  industry  can  be  over¬ 
come. 

Correlated  with  -sheep  numbers,  production 
of  wool  in  the  United  States  has  dwindled 
from  a  high  of  455,000,000  pounds,  grease 
basis,  to  about  259,000,000  pounds  last  year. 
This  represents  less  than  one-third  of  present 
national  consumption  and,  under  existing  war¬ 
like  conditions,  it  is  highly  important  that  this 
be  remedied  in  our  own  interests.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1945,  the  price  of  domestic  wool 
was  less  than  its  present  quotation  of  about  65 
cents  per  pound  for  top  grade  grease  wool. 
Prominent  wohl  buyers  state  that  they  have 
never  seen  domestic  wool  supplies  as  low  as 
they  are  at  present,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
military  purchases  will  further  deplete  the 
warehouses. 

In  colonial  days  it  was  the  custom  for  each 
farmer  to  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  we 
feel  that  this  sound  economic  practice  is  some¬ 
thing  that  could  well  be  renewed.  Sheep  offer 
a  two-way  crop  —  wool  and  lambs.  A  good  fat 
lamb  will  dress  about  50  per  cent  of  its  live- 
weight  and  supplies  a  tidy  carcass  of  fresh, 
palatable  meat  for  the  farm  table.  With  exist¬ 
ing  meat  shortages  and  rising  retail  prices, 
farm  killed  lamb  can  be  utilized  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  wholesome,  tasty  food. 


The  Need  for  Faith 

IT  would  be  a  strange  woman  indeed  who, 
hearing  the  constant  news  broadcasts  on  the 
war  in  Korea,  and  following  the  depressing 
accounts  in  the  daily  press,  could  listen 
without  foreboding.  Twentieth  century  women 
who  have  known  the  approach  to  World  Wars 
I  and  II  recognized  the  same  ominous  signs, 
felt  the  same  heavy  threat.  All  too  familiar 
now  is  the  sudden  breakup  of  suspense  into 
official  words  of  warning,  immediate  acts  o± 
Government,  the  call  for  unity  and  self-denial 
at  home,  the  need  for  men  upon  the  battlefield 
— all  toward  the  goal  of  national  security  in 
the  presence  of  aggression. 

For  the  third  time  in  their  lifetime,  there¬ 
fore,  these  women  are  asking  the  age-old  dis¬ 
comfiting  question  —  “Have  we  actually  once 
again  come  to  that  place  where  the  madness  of 
war  is  the  only  sane  way  to  peace?”  — 
question  that  in  itself  seems  beyond  reason.' 
To  say  “Yes”  to  it  today  is  too  much  to  accept. 
There  has  been  no  peace  —  none  worthy  of 
the  name  —  for  almost  40  years,  despite  a 
world  war  and  a  global  war.  What,  then,  can 
be  expected  of  any  war,  local  or  total? 

It  seems  that,  if  women  are  to  enter  upon 
the  coming  years  with  any  degree  of  hopeful¬ 
ness,  they  must  not  only  change  the  dreary 
question  but  make  it  into  something  positive,, 
something  which  encompasses  reason  with  no 
false  expectation  —  something  which  certifies 
that  so  long  as  a  battling  power  forces  slavish 
living  upon  a  free  people,  then  indeed  we: 
must  maintain  that  the  madness  of  war  is  the, 
only  sane  way,  not  to  peace,  but  to  liberty. 
Only  on  such  footing  does  it  seem  possible  to 
engage  upon  what  lies  ahead.  Only  on  such  a 
basis  can  the  mothers  in  the  world  place  some 
trust  in  the  experiment  that,  under  the  United 
Nations,  the  stopping  of  a  local  war  may.  stop 
a  total  war.  But,  if  the  calamity  of  a  total  war 
should  overtake  us,  we  shall  need  a  far  deeper 
foundation  than  this.  May  God  grant  that  this 
world  may  yet  attain  that  larger  freedom 
without  which,  as  events  of  history  prove  once 
again,  there  can  be  no  stable  peace  —  nor 
peace  of  any  kind. 
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Health  Guards  for  Show  Animals 

WHENEVER  livestock  leaves  the  home 
farm  and  is  taken  out  on  a  show  circuit, 
it  becomes  exposed  to  various  accidents  and 
ailments.  Due  to  travel  and  irregular  care  and 
feeding,  its  resistance  to  disease  is  consider¬ 
ably  lowered.  It  is  therefore  to  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  individual  farmers,  and  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  to  carefully  observe  all  sanitary  and 
disease  preventive  measures  with  livestock  at 
the  coming-  Fall  fairs.  When  such  animals  are 
returned  to  the  farm,  they  should  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  for  60  days,  and  not 
be  placed  back  in  their  regular  quarters  until 
they  have  been  examined  by  a  veterinarian 
and  given  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

In  order  to  help  safeguard  against  some  of 
the  more  serious  diseases  of  livestock  when 
exhibited  at  the  State  and  local  fairs,  it  has 
been  recently  announced  that  the  1950  live¬ 
stock  health  requirements  for  all  fairs  in  New 
York  State  specify,  in  part,  that  no  cattle  can 
be  exhibited  at  any  fair  in  this  State  unless 
they  come  from  a  herd  which  is  certified  free 
from  tuberculosis.  Animals  vaccinated  against 
brucellosis  can  be  exhibited  up  to  24  months 
of  age  without  a  blood  test  if  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  vaccination;  if  over  two  years 
old,  they  must  be  negative  to  an  official  blood 
test  made  within  60  days  of  the  opening  date 
of  the  fair.  To  protect  animals  against  mange 
or  scabies,  the  regulations  provide  that  none 
will  be  stabled  which  show  any  evidence  of 
mange  or  are  known  to  have  been  exposed  to 
it.  Swine  must  have  a  health  certificate  signed 
by  an  accredited'  veterinarian.  Out-of-state 
livestock  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

A  discussion  of  the  health  requirements  in 
detail  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  Rustlers  in  Vermont 

In  Vermont,  State  Police  and  local  law  officers 
are  tracking  down  a  gang  of  cattle  rustlers  which 
has  been  operating  in  Bennington  and  Rutland 
Counties.  Dairy  cattle  pastured  near  back  roads 
are  shot,  and  the  hindquarters  removed.  This  oc¬ 
curs  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  there 
is  usually  not  much  traffic.  Rising  meat  prices 
have  made  this  practice  profitable,  and  unless 
checked  at  the  outset  it  will  spread  rapidly.  Dairy 
farmers  should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  strange 
cars  and  trucks  in  their  neighborhood,  particularly 
at  night,  and  make  a  note  of  the  make  of  car  and 
the  license  numbers  for  possible  future  reference. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt.  A.  s.  c. 


What  Farmers  Say 

A  short  time  ago  I  asked  your  opinion  of  the 
Milk  for  Health  program.  Your  letter  and  the 
clippings  you  sent  covered  the  subject  com¬ 
pletely.  I  passed  them  around  to  every  member 
I  could- reach  and  read  your  letter  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  after  E.  M.  Harmon  spoke  for  the  Milk  for 
Health  Program.  His  only  reply  was,  “Now  that’s 
just  plain  silly.”  By  that  time  most  of  the  people 
had  walked  out  and  no  action  was  taken  on  the 
matter.  I’m  sure  that,  if  a  formal  vote  had  been 
taken,  the  Milk  for  Health  Program  would  have 
been  soundly  defeated. 

Thanks  very  much  .for  your  help.  I  believe 
many  producer  locals  are  railroaded  into  these 
‘things  without  knowing  what  it  is  all  about. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  h.  l. 


I  am  enclosing  herewith  check  for  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  1 
do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  copy.  I  am  now  a 
subscriber  for  over  10  years  and  I  feel  that  I 
,have  missed  something  not  having  subscribed  10 
years  before  that. 

If  all  the  farm  papers  were  as  earnest  and 
honest  in  upholding  rural  affairs  as  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is,  we  would  all  be  a  lot  better  off. 

Delaware  p.  b. 


Brevities 

“And  above  all  things  have  charity  among  your- 
•selves:  for  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.” 
< —  Peter  4: 8. 

A  correctly  kept  farm  acccount  book  is  the 
■’only  way  to  be  sure  whether  the  business  is  on 
-!the  right  side  of  the  ledger  or  not. 

Egg  prices  are  highest  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year.  It  therefore  pays  to  plan  production 
so  that  60  per  cent  or  more’  of  the  eggs  from  the 
farm  flock  are  laid  during  that  time. 

Failure  to  supply  sufficient  feed  during  the  late 
Summer,  when  pastures  get  short  and  dry,  can 
cause  a  drop  of  30  per  cent  or  more  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  It  pays  to  feed  the  good  cows  well  and 
send  the  poor  producers  to  the  butcher. 

One  of  the  laws  in  the  observance  of  the  Puritan 
Sabbath  was  that  a  woman  should  not  look  in  a 
mirror  on  the  Sabbath  lest  perchance  she  should 
see  a  gray  hair  and  pluck  it  out.  This  was  classed 
as  reaping  and  was  a  grievous  sin  against  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  the  sinner  was  punished. 
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In  the  second  month  of  the  Korean 
War,  the  only  absolutely  certain  thing 
about  possible  effects  on  farmers  and 
consumers  was  the  fact  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  was  trying  without 
success  to  fool  everybody.  Soothing 
statements  issuing  from  Washington 
every  day  as  to  the  adequacy  of  food 
supplies  were  being  answered  by  a 
wave  of  hoarding  from  coast  to  coast. 
Early  disavowals  of  necessity  for 
such  moves  as  a  manpower  draft  and 
allocations  of  defense  materials  were 
early  succeeded  by  recourse  to  those 
very  measures. 

The  plain  fact  was  that  nobody  in 
Washington,  or  anywhere  else  outside 
of  Moscow  for  that  matter,  had  any 
clear  idea  of  what  lay  ahead.  It 
might  be  merely  a  “police  action” 
of  perhaps  a  year’s  duration  in  Korea. 
It  might  turn  into  war  against  the 
Chinese  Reds  coming  down  into 
Korea  to  aid  their  fellow  conspirators. 
There  might  be  similar  outbreaks  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  some  cer¬ 
tainties.  Based  only  on  the  idea  of  a 
year’s  struggle  against  Korean  Reds 
— the  very  minimum,  our  economy 
would  be  strained  rather  badly.  The 
very  uncertainty  about  how  far  hos¬ 
tilities  would  spread  made  necessary 
swift  re-arming  of  the  United  States. 
The  $10  billions  asked  by  President 
Truman  for  our  own  armed  forces, 
plus  increases  for  arming  Atlantic 
Pact  nations,  would  mean  $15  billions 
more  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  this  year.  More,  even,  than 
the  budget  which  had  already  prom¬ 
ised  a  deficit  of  billions  of  dollars. 
This  terrific  spending  must  continue 
over  a  period  of  years,  once  again, 
even  if  fighting  stops  with  victory  in 
Korea  perhaps  a  year  from  now. 

There  will  be  jobs  for  all  able- 
bodie/d  Americans  and  many  who  are 
not  able-bodied,  and  wages  will  rise. 
National  income  will  reach  new  rec¬ 
ord  heights.  Taxes  will  be  increased 
sharply  to  siphon  off  some  of  the 
inflationary  effects  of  all  this  new 
cash.  But  taxes  will  fall  heaviest  on 
high  incomes  and  will  also  be  directed 
at  cutting  war  profits  of  large  cor¬ 
porations.  The  low  income  groups,  the 
only  real  market  for  increasing  food 
consumption,  will  be  relatively  un¬ 
touched  by  the  new  levies.  In  this 
fact  lies  the  error  of  the  soothing 
Government  statements,  promising 
adequate  food  supplies.  Demand  will 
increase  all  along  the  line,  and  there 
will  definitely  be  shortages. 

The  Government  has  made  much 
of  the  improved  livestock  situation, 
for  instance.  Actually,  potential  meat 
supplies  are  10  pounds  less,  on  an  an¬ 
nual  per  capita  basis,  than  they  were 
in  the  record  year  of  1946.  And  de¬ 
spite  record  1946  meat  supplies,  that 
was  a  year  of  critical  shortage. 

There  will  be  shortages  of  meat 
first  and  then  probably  poultry  will 
feel  the  pinch.  Though  we  have 
about  one  pound  of  butter  in  storage 
for  every  U.  S.  citizen  and  much 
more  powdei’ed  milk,  fluid  consump¬ 
tion  should  rise  to  a  point  which  will 
bring  shortages  even  to  the  dairy 
field. 

Price  ceilings  should  be  delayed  long 
enough  so  that,  when  they  are  im¬ 
posed,  farmers  will  be  in  a  pretty 
good  position  for  the  duration. 

Farmers  will  find  farm  implements 
difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive.  As 
to  automobiles,  trucks,  or  luxury  items 
for  the  house  such  as  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  refrigerators,  these  should 
become  pretty  nearly  impossible  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  so.  Building  new  barns 
or  other  farm  edifices  will  become 
progressively  more  expensive,  and  al¬ 
locations  of  materials  may  make  the 
task  impossible  shortly. 

These  are  essential  facts  beneath 
the  gloss  of .  official  Government 
statements.  And,  once  again,  they 
1-est  on  a  minimum.  If  hostilities 
should  erupt  into  open  conflict  with 
the  Red  Russian  world-wide  con¬ 
spiracy,  then  the  lid  will  be  off. 

*  *  * 

Congress  was  set  this  month  to 
vote  standby  price  control  and 
Rationing  powers  to  the  President, 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Tru¬ 
man  has'  been  insisting  —  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  insist — that  he  doesn’t  need 


these  powers  at  the  present  time.  It 
appeared  certain  at  this  writing  that 
the  powers  would  not  only  be  voted, 
but  would  actually  be  used  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Behind  the  story  of  a  Congress 
ready  to  grant  more  powers  than  had 
been  asked  is  the  old  question  of 
politics.  Most  administration  bigwigs 
feel  that,  with  wholesale  price  rises 
of  more  than  13  per  cent  in  one 
month  following  the  start  of  Korean 
hostilities  and  consumer  runs  on  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  merchandise,  price  con¬ 
trols  and  rationing  are  necessary. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  President 
Truman  wants  to  delay  imposing 
these  drastic  restrictions  until  after 
the  elections  are  out  of  the  way.  He 
has  bitter  memories  of  1946,  in  which 
election  year  controls  were  believed 
to  have  dragged  the  Democratic  party 
down  to  defeat. 

The  price  report  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  uncertainty  last  month 
showed  that  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  had  jumped  a  tremendous  16 
points,  while  prices  farmers  must  pay 
for  things  they  need  jumped  only  one 
point.  Consequently,  the  parity  ratio 
on  July  15  was  at  103,  compared  to 
97  a  month  earlier  and  98  on  the 
same  date  in  1949.  While  this  would 
indicate  that  farmers  are  getting  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  from  the  current 
inflation,  in  this  case  the  figures 
don’t  tell  the  full  story.  Where  farm 
prices  rose  seven  per  cent,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  climbed  13  per  cent. 
Effects  of  wholesale  price  rises  had 
not  yet  sifted  down  to  the  retail 
levels,  and  farmers  would  be  paying 
higher  prices  later. 

President  Truman  has  been  under 
tremendous  pressure  from  labor 
leaders  and  others  who  normally 
make  up  the  bulk  pf  the  support  of 
the  Democratic  party.  These  demand, 
to  a  man,  immediate  and  tough  re¬ 
strictions.  President  Truman  held  off, 
in  the  apparent  belief  that  Congress 
could  be  blamed.  The  story  would  be 
that  Congress  wouldn’t  have  granted 
the  powers  if  he  had  asked  for  them. 

If  President  Truman  was  playing 
politics  to  the  hilt,  so  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  The  G.  O.  P.,  usually 
in  control  of  this  Congress  through  a 
coalition  with  southern  Democrats, 
was  in  a  position  to  block  rationing 
and  price  controls.  But  it  chose  to 
push  these  control  measures  on  a 
standby  or  discretionary  basis.  G.O.P. 
leaders  felt  that  if  such  powers  were 
granted,  Congress  could  not  be 
blamed  for  withholding  them.  But  if 
President  Truman  applies  them,  then 
it  will  be  his  decision  and  his  alone. 

A  Democratic  counter-meas'ure  in 
Congress  was  an  attempt  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  mandatory  price  control  bill, 
to  go  into  effect  when  prices  reached 
a  certain  point.  This  would  take  the 
decision  from  President  Truman’s 
hand  and  would  remove  antagonism 
toward  him  among  those  who  oppose 
these  drastic  controls.  The  G.  O.  P.- 
southern  Democrat  coalition  defeated 
this  move,  and  appeared  ready  to  put 
over  a  standby  measure  along  the 
lines  they  first  visualized.  This 
peculiar  jockeying  was  caused  by  the 
simple  fact  that  each  party  wants  to 
play  both  ends  against  the  middle. 
Farmers  as  a  whole  oppose  price 
controls  and  rationing  as  a  means  of 
beating  down  their  prices.  Consumers 
want  protection  against  constantly 
rising  prices.  The  two  viewpoints  are 
not  compatible,  yet  both  parties  want 
to  get  the  votes  of  both  sides.  ** 

This  time  it  appeared  President 
Truman  would  lose  a  political 
maneuver.  It  also  appeared  that  he 
would  not  long  be  able  to  withstand 
pressure  for  application  of  the  powers 
once  he  has  them. 

It  appeared  likely,  if  drastic  con¬ 
trols  are  put  into  effect,  that  farmers 
would  be  protected  at  least  against 
a  rollback  of  prices.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  congressional  talk  about  allow¬ 
ing  prices  of  farm  products  to  rise 
as  high  as  100  per  cent  of  parity  on 
individual  products  befoi'e  the  price 
freeze.  This  might  be  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  and  might  not  carry,  but  it 
does  appear  likely  that  prices  will  be 
allowed  to  go  to  levels  considered 
“fair”  to  farmers  by  one  method  or 
another.  Harry  Lando 


Complete!  Compact! 
Fits  under  your  sink! 

Here’s  a  genuine  Fairbanks-Morse  water 
system  big  in  quality  but  small  in  size. 
Ideal  for  under-sink  and  small  utility 
room  installations.  For  lifts  of  22  feet 
or  less.  Comes  ready  to  plug  in  and  use. 
Only  15"  head  room  required.  Has  5-gal¬ 
lon  pressure  tank.  Automatic.  Self-oiling. 
Self-priming.  Performance  proved. 
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Quiet!  Fast  pumping! 

One  moving  part! 

This  shallow  well  horizontal  ejector  wa¬ 
ter  system  delivers  500  g.p.h.  Requires 
no  oiling.  Self -priming.  lA  hp.  motor. 
Comes  complete  with  tank,  motor,  pump, 
pressure  gauge,  air  volume  control,  foot 
valve,  strainer,  fittings  connecting  tank 
to  pump,  electric  cord  and  plug.  Per*, 
formance  proved. 
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Take  your  wafer  supply  problems  to  your  Fairbanks- 
Morse  water  systems  dealer.  He  is  experienced,  and 
able  to  help  you.  And  at  any  time,  he  can  call  upqri  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  engineering  staff  for  help  with  unusual 
problems  of  water  supply  and  pumping  requirements. 

Shown  here  are  four  of  the  many  types  of  water  sys- - 

terns  in  the  big  .Fairbanks-Morse  line,  built  for  farms 
and  farm  homes. 

Buy  from  your  friend  and  neighbor  — your  local 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealer.  He  pays  taxes  locally.  He  sup¬ 
ports  many  community  protects  that  interest  you.  He 
^  banks  locally,  and  his  money  is  poured  back  into  projects 
that  make  jobs  for  others  locally.  He  backs  his  products 

just  as  Fairbanks-Morse  supports  hlm%  If  you  don’t  know , 

•  .  -  ‘  , 

who  in  your  vicinity  sells  Fairbanks-Morse  products, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you.  Write  Fairbanks;  Morse  &  Co., 
Chicago  5,  III.  . 

mm  m  jv 
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a  name  worth  remembering 


DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  ♦  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  *  PUMPS  •  SCALES 

home  Wats*  service  and  heating  equipment  ♦  rail  cars  .>  farm  machinery 


Must  you 
go  deep 
for  water? 

Use  this  pump! 

Comes  in  5",  8"  and  10"  sizes.  The  10" 
size  will  deliver  up  to  1600  g.p.h.  against 
pressure  to  depths  of  600  feet.  Motor 
driven.  Unit,  as  shown,  comes  complete 
with  tank,  pump-to-tank  piping  package, 
pump,  pressure  cylinder,  relief  valve, 
pressure  gauge,  air  control  and  motor 
switch.  Highly  efficient.  Pumps  on  up¬ 
stroke  as  well  as  on  down  stroke. 


You  buy  this  one  as  a  shallow  well  sys¬ 
tem.  Later,  should  you  need  to  go  deeper 
for  an  adequate  water  supply,  all  you  do 
is  buy  a  conversion  kit  from  your 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  at  far  less  cost 
than  a  new  deep  well  system,  install  it, 
and  get  deep  well  service!  Available  in 
U,  H,  H,  %  and  1  hp.  models.  The 
H  hp.  model  will  pump  400  g.p.h.  at  a 
22-foot  setting  —  220  g.p.h.  at  a  70-foot 
setting!  You  can  install  the  Convertible 
over  the  well  or  away  from  it.  Perform^ 
ance  proved. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  TAKE  THE  GAMBLE  OUT  OF  ANY  BUSINESS 

SHADOW  ISLE’S 

SECOND  “INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY”  SALE 

Saturday,  Sept.  9th,  1950,  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  Hammer,  Owners 


Prince  Sunbeam 
249th  (son  of  the 
“100th”)  194  8 

Internationa! 
Grand  Champion 
and  W  o  r  I  d’s 
Record  Price 
Angus  Bull.  His 
first  13  calves 
averaged  $2,400  at 
auction  and  his 
first  bull  calf 
sold  to  Kinloch 
Farm,  Supply, 
Virginia  for 
$10,000. 


Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam  (son  of  the 
“29th”)  1946  International  Reserve  Grand 
Champion.  Purchased  at  the  1946  Sun¬ 
beam  Sale  for  $35,000,  third  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  an  Angus  bull.  H:s  get  in 
our  last  year’s  sale  averaged  $2,895.  None 
of  his  calves  have  sold  for  less  than 
$1,000  and  his  first  bull  calf  sold  at  6 
months  for  $6,200  to  Creswell  Farm, 
Forest,  Virginia.  . 


Prince  Sunbeam  328th  (son  of  the  “29th”) 
1948  International  Junior  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion.  Purchased  in  the  1948 
Sunbeam  Sale  for  $35,000,  he  tied  for 
third  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an 
Angus  bull. 


It  was  several  years  after  we  made  our  start  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
business  before  we  realized  that  we  were  making  little  progress  as  a 
breeding  establishment  to  which  buyers  would  look  for  their  foundation 
cattle.  Upon  advice,  we  decided  to  dispose  of  all  our  herd  but  one,  and 
to  start  assembling  only  the  best.  We  believe  we  have  proved  that  ours 
was  a  wise  decision.  The  best  has  been  the  cheapest  for  us  in  th&j|ong 
run.  As  one  of  the  foremost  judges  once  remarked  after  a  visit  to  our 
farm.  “By  assembling  a  herd  of  some  of  the  country’s  finest  foundation 
females  and  mating  them  to  your  great  herd  sires,  you  have_  taken  the 
gamble  out  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  business.”  We  are  offering  at  our 
second  “Investment  Opportunity”  Sale  the  get  of  our  three  International 
Champion  Bulls  out  of  proven  producing  females,  giving  breeders  an 
opportunity  to  buy  the  best  and  profit  by  our  experience.  You  will  be 
offered  that  much  desired  combination  —  top  individuals,  great  pedi¬ 
grees  and  popular  families. 

You  will  be  able  to  see  and  examine  their  dams,  smart  headed, 
low  and  deep  bodied,  hard  to  fault  females.  The  families  represented 
will  be  Eriana,  Evermere,  Anoka  Barbara,  Gammer,  Blackcap  Bessie, 
Georgina,  Blackcap  Empress,  Maid  of  Bummer,  Jilt,  Witch  of  Endor, 
Miss  Burgess,  Hartley  Edella,  Edwina,  Fanny  Bess,  etc.  /The  future 
calves  from  these  heifers  will  prove  themselves  in  the  show  ring  and 
should  have  a  ready  market  at  top  prices,  helping  to  establish  your 
reputation  as  a  breeder.  There  will  be  two  top  daughters  of  Pauline  T, 
a  full  sister  to  the  Penny  &  James  famous  sire,  Eileenmere  487th. 

We  shall  offer  at  our  forthcoming  sale  a  fine  selection  of  daughters 
of  our  three  International  Champion  bulls,  Prince  Sunbeam  249th, 
Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam  and  Prince  Sunbeam  328th,  as  well  as 
daughters  of  every  living  International  Champion,  Envious  Blackcap  B 
6th  (recently  deceased),  Wintonier  4th,  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cremona, 
Eileenmere  500th,  Master  Prince  and  Eileenmere  1032d,  and  also  Prince 
Eric  of  Sunbeam,  Prince  Sunbeam  29th,  and  Prince  Sunbeam  100th, 
bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  three  great  herd  sires,  some  with  calf 
Ht  side 

We  are  also  offering  eight  great  bulls  —  in  addition  to  five  sons  of 
our  three  Champion  bulls,  one  son  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam,  one  son 
of  Prince  Sunbeam  100th,  and  one  bull  sired  by  Burgess  Eric  10th,  the 
$18,500  son  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam.  Any  one  of  these  eight  bulls 
may  be  just  the  bull  you  are  looking  for.  If  we  aid  not  own  an  Inter¬ 
national  Grand  Champion,  two  International  Reserve  Grand  Champions 
and  an  International  Junior  Champion,  any  one  of  these  bulls  could 
find  a  place  right  in  our  own  herd.  They  are  out  of  dams  which  are 
equally  as  great  as  their  sires  in  pedigrees  and  as  individuals.  Every 
bull  is  guaranteed  in  every  way,  without  any  “ifs,”  “ands”  or  “maybes.” 
You  can  buy  your  future  herd  sire  at  Shadow  Isle’s  sale  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  you  will  be  satisfied. 

Don’t  miss  Shadow  Isle’s  Second  “Investment  Opportunity”  Sale, 
offering  the  get  and/or  service  of  our  three  great  herd  sires. 

Shadow  Isle  is  the  only  herd  in  the  World  with  an  International 
Grand  Champion,  an  International  Junior  Champion  and  two  Inter¬ 
national  Reserve  Grand  Champions,  All  in  Actual  Service. 

Write  immediately  for  a  catalogue.  Last  year’s  supply  was  ex¬ 
hausted  before  the  sale. 


Plan  to  attend  the  Great  Eastern  Circut:  Shadow  Isle,  September 
9th;  Dutchess  County,  September  11th;  Rally  Farms,  September  12th; 
Cochran  Farms,  September  13th. 


Dog  Laws  and  Sheep  Losses 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Most  present  day  dog  laws  in  the 
Northeastern  States  are  only  partial¬ 
ly  effective.  This  is  due  primarily  to 
a  provision  in  these  laws  which 
makes  it  necessai-y  for  the  land- 
owner  to  catch  the  marauding  dog  in 
the  actual  act  of  either  chasing  or 
damaging  the  livestock  before  the 
dog  may  be  legally  killed.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  or  at  least  impractical,  for 
a  farmer  to  keep  livestock  under 
constant  surveillance.  A  more  fair 
and  just  dog  law  would  be  one  that 
permits  a  farmer  to  kill  any  tres¬ 
passing  dog  unless  its  owner  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  wi'itten  consent  of  the 
farmer  concerned.  This  may  seem 
severe  but  a  case  in  point  occurred 
some  months  ago  in  New  Jersey  in 
which  the  Court  ruled  that  a  land- 
owner  has  no  legal  right  to  kill  a 
dog  which  is  only  trespassing  on  the 
property.  In  this  case  a  $100  damage 
award  was  upheld  in  favor  of  Ralph 
Bunn,  Long  Valley,  versus  Mrs.  Alma 
Shaw,  Bartley.  Bunn’s'  hunting  dog 
was  shot  to  death  by  Mrs.  Shaw’s  son. 
She  testified  that  she  told  her  son  to 
kill  the  animal  because  she  was 
afraid  from  its  actions  that  it  would 
attack  her  sheep.  Mr.  Bunn,  in  re- 
Duttal,  stated  that  the  dog  was  trail¬ 
ing  a  fox  and  would  not  have  harmed 
any  livestock. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  farmer  seeing 
a  dog  charging  across  his  property 
and  headed  toward  the  sheep  should 


tion.  Such  indemnification  shall  not 
exceed  the  actual  damage.  It  shall 
not,  however,  exceed  the  sum  of  $150 
for  each  animal  in  the  case  of  dam¬ 
age  to  shorses  or  cattle,  nor  $75  for 
damage  to  any  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  as  defined  in  this  article,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
registered  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  in¬ 
demnification  may  be  made  in  an 
amount  not  to_  exceed  $250. 

“2.  The  owner  of  domestic  animals 
attacked,  chased,  worried,  injured  or 
killed  by  dogs  shall  immediately 
upon  the  discovery  thereof  notify  the 
nearest  assessor  of  the  city  or  town 
where  the  damage  was  done  of  the 
fact,  and  that  he  claims  indemnity 
therefor,  and  requires  that  the  dam¬ 
ages  be  determined.  The  assessor,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  receiving  such  notifi¬ 
cation,  shall  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  shall  examine  the  animals  in¬ 
jured  or  killed,  and  if  he  deems  it 
necessary  shall  examine  witnesses  in 
relation  thereto.” 

The  assessor  is  then  required  to 
make  a  report  to  -  the  county 
treasurer,  and  a  copy  is  required  to 
be  delivered  by  the  assessors  to  the 
claimant.  If  the  claimant  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  amount  allowed  for 
dog  damages,  a  request  for  a  review 
of  the  case  should  be  made  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
but  it  must  be  made  within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  the  assessors’  report. 


When  sheep  are  pastured  near  the  farmhouse  and  also  are  penned  at  night 
in  a  dog  proof  building  or  enclosure,  predatory  dog  trouble  is  practically 
eliminated.  This  nice  flock  of  black-faced  ewes  and  their  lambs  are  being 
handled  in  this  manner  by  Elmer  Van  Riper  in  Seneca  County,  New  York. 


not  be  compelled  to  wait  until  the 
actual  act  of  killing  or  damage  is 
being  sustained  before  taking  such 
measures  as  seem  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  danger.  The  mere 
sight  of  a  strange  dog  will  often  re¬ 
sult  in  panic  among  sheep,  with  a 
consequent  severe  fright  loss,  both  in 
development  and  gains.  Action  in 
such  instances  must  be  not  only  im¬ 
mediate  but  positive.  Time  is  then 
the  very  essence  of  protection  and 
safety.  To  be  required  by  law  to  de¬ 
bate  with  the  dog  owner,  if  he  is 
present,  concerning  the  dog’s  prob¬ 
able  intentions  is  not  only  too  late 
but  absurd;  it  is  still  worse  if  the 
owner  is  not  around.  Where  doubt  is 
involved,  the  issuq  should  always  be 
decided  in  favor  of  the  landowner, 
because  there  is  no  point  in  owning 
land  and  livestock  unless  it  is  legally 
protected  against  all  invaders,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Laws  Relating  to  Dogs 

While  the  dog  laws  in  the  North¬ 
east  vary  considerably  in  certain 
specific  parts,  in  general  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  concerns  the 
manner  of  obtaining  indemnification 
for  damage  done  by  dogs.  All  sheep 
farmers  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
dog*  laws  of  their  State,  which  can 
be  secured,  without  charge  in  most 
cases,  by  requesting  same  from  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
usually  located  in  the  State  capital. 
In  New  York  State  this  printed  copy 
is  designated  as  Circular  682,  and  re¬ 
lates  to  the  licensing  of  dogs  and 
protection  of  domestic  animals  there¬ 
from,  Article  7  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Markets  Law  (Chapter  48,  Laws 
of  1922,  as  amended) ;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

On  the  question  of  indemnification 
for  damages  done  by  dogs,  the  New 
York  law  provides  that: 

“1.  Each  county  shall  be  liable  for 
damages  done  within  the  county  by 
dogs  to  domestic  animals,,  and  in¬ 
demnification  therefor  shall  be  made 
in  the  manner  provided  in  this  sec- 


There  are  numerous  other  require¬ 
ments  to  be  considered  and  studied 
as  they  may  relate  to  a  specific  case. 
It  is  consequently  highly  important 
to  have  on  hand  a  copy  of  the  State’s 
dog  laws  in  order  intelligently  to 
handle  the  particular  problem  in¬ 
volved.  If  the  ownership  of  the 
marauding  dog  can  be  clearly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  this  is  usually  most 
difficult,  any  damage  done  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  allowed  by  the  State  and 
county  for  indemnification  may  be 
recovered  from  the  dog  owner  by 
bringing  a  lawsuit.  The  chances  of 
recovery  in  such  a  legal  action  is 
good  provided  ownership  of  the  dog 
can  be  established  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  and  the  party  being  sued 
has  enough  money  to  cover  the  dam¬ 
age  sought. 

Penning  and  Fencing 

In  no  other  instance  is  it  so  true 
that  prevention  is  worth  more  than 
the  cure,  as  for  dog  damage  incurred. 
Fortunately  there  are  several  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  proven  their  worth 
in  helping  to  correct  this  trouble.  A 
survey  recently  conducted  by  the 
writer  among  farmers  keeping  sheep, 
and  also  at  some  of  the  state  live¬ 
stock  departments,  shows  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  bpinion  in  favor  of 
shutting  up  the  sheep  at  night  in  a 
dog-proof  building  or  enclosure  as 
the  best  preventive  against  dog  dam¬ 
age.  In  this  respect  Elmer  Van  Riper, 
whose  tidy  85-acre  farm  is  located 
on  the  main  highway  near  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  says:  “As  to  dogs 
marauding  my  sheep,  the  only  thing 
I  have  ever  done  is  to  shut  them  in 
the  barn  or  sheep  shed  at  night.”  A 
flock  of  about  20  head  of  excellent 
medium-wooled  black-faced  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  has  been  kept  on  this  farm 
for  many  years  without  any  dog 
loss. 

Some  farmers,  as  well  as  D.  C. 
Gaylord  of  the  Connecticut  Station, 
Storrs,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  factor  against  profitable 
sheep  production  on  a  commercial 
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SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshlre-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroe  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  5-6  weeks  $9.00;  6-7  weeks  $9.50; 
7-8  weeks  $10:  9-10  weeks  $11.  12  weeks  started 

shoats  $17.50.  40-50  lb.  sows,  barrows  and  boars,  $25 
each.  Vaccinated  upon,  request,  $1.00  each  extra.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 
Free  transportation  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within 
reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


lil/altDP  ¥  nv  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
Waller  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone;  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross;  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. ;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $9.50  ea.;  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  D  U  R  0CS— Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATT I N  GTON,\SCI  PIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FROM  THE  EAST’S  LEADING  PRODUCTION 
TESTED  HERD.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
29D2  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Hail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


--REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEX  FOB  BBEEDEBS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

—  Purebred  Yorkshire  Spring  Pigs  — 

and  Sows  bred  for  second  litters  in  October. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LA  W  R  ENCE  V ILLE,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Dines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIBES  —  Two  bred  gilts  to 
farrow  in  Sept.  One  boar  and  two  gilts  farrowed  in 
March.  HAVENS  BROS.,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


DOGS 


For  Sale— Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  born 
May  26,  1950.  PEDIGREED.  REASONABLE. 

J.  LUBAHN,  R.  D.  I,  BOX  II2-C, 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  Phone  Schenectady  3-4963 

PURE  BRED  COLLIES  For  20  Years 

ASPINWALL  CORNERS.  HENDERSON.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 

FITREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

-  AIREDALE  PUPP4ES  12  WEEKS  OLD  - 

FROM  PEDIGREED  PARENTS.  $17.50  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  Purebred  Pups  2  months. 
Excellent  Duck  &  Pheasant  Dogs.  Males  $25;  females 
$20.  JOSEPH  BARTLETT,  £.  SYRACUSE  4.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  neei  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12,  J.  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 

- GERMAN  SHORTHAIRED  POINTER  PUPS - 

Best  of  Breeding.  Registered  Both  Books.  $50.00 
C.  G.  FOX,  R.  D.  3,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

WANTED:  Boston,  Fox  Terriers,  Pekes,  Pomer¬ 
anians,  Angora,  Persian  Cats,  Canaries.  Lowest  Price. 
V.  CASSON,  444  East  187th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

English  Bulldog,  beautiful  male  pup,  mostly  white, 
about  10  months.  Bred  by  B.  C.  Todd,  Fleis«hmanns> 
N.  Y.  Write  Wilson  H.  Smith,,  Petersburg,  W.  Va. 


-  ST.  BERNARD  PUREBRED  PUPS  - 

Eligible  for  Registration.  Write  — 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  I,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

AIREDALES  danFielson!00c°onn. 

BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  6  mo.,  8  mo. 
Meier  Pineknotl  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  Pougbkaepsie.N.Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grow  City,  Penua. 

BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNEL,  R.F.D.  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPS  $25 


FEATHERFIELD  FARM,  GT.  B AR R I N GTON,  M ASS. 

One  Brown  Newfoundland  and  Collte  male.  4  mo.,  no 
papers,  $10.  A.  Roy  Landis,  R.  D.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

DACHSHUND  PUTS— Black  &  Tan,  A.K.C.  $35.00. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  ”wr!lt'o»meS  ,,owla“d 


JEW  YORK 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOB  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75*  £A. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

I-  A.  PINTO.  RD-7,  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
dairy  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO, 


basis  is  the  cost  of  adequate  fencing. 
Where  suitable  fencing  cannot  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  protection,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  handy  gun  and  a  good 
eye  are  the  best  compensators.  Con¬ 
cerning  fencing,  quite  a  few  are  find¬ 
ing  that  planting  some  multiflora  rose 
bushes  along  a  wire  fence  will  make 
an  excellent  natural  barrier  against 
dogs.  The  thick  growth  and  sharp 
thorns  are  very  difficult  to  get 
through;  in  addition,  this  shrub  pre¬ 
sents  an  attractive  appearance  when 
in  bloom.  A  hawthorn  hedge  is  like¬ 
wise  not  easily  penetrable.  An  elec¬ 
trified  wire  stretched  level  with  the 
top,  and  about  a  foot  away  on  the 
outside  of  a  woven  wire  fence,  with 
another  along  the  bottohi,  will  also 
stop  most  dogs. 

Breeds  and  Dogs 

Most  sheepmen  have  a  favorite 
breed,  and  very  often  they  think  that 
the  breed  of  their  choice  is  not  so 
prone  to  be  stampeded  by  dogs  or 
other  predators.  Practically  all  are 
agreed  that  the  open-faced  breeds 
and  types  will  'not  panic  quite  so 
readily  as  those  which  are  closely 
wooled  about  the  face  and  eyes. 
Some  think  that  the  horned  breeds 
are  braver.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
domestic  sheep  is  capable  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  combating  dogs  and  wolves 
out  for  a  kill.  Any  unusual  bravery 
shown  either  by  an  individual  or  a 
flock  is  more  likely  due  to  the  strain 
used  rather  than  to  its  being  a  breed 
characteristic.  The  manner  in  which 
the  sheep  have  been  bred,  selected 
and  handled  will  have  an  influence 
on  their  temperament.  The  offspring 
from  closely  related  animals,  regard¬ 
less  of  breed,  are  usually  inclined  to 
be  neurotic  and  more  high  strung 
than  those  from  outbreds  and  cross¬ 
breds. 

Prof.  Howard  Dickey  of  the  Maine 
Station  at  Orono  stated  that  their 
college  flock  of  sheep  are  pastured 
close  to  a  goodly  number  of  dogs,  but 
they  are  well  fenced  and  they  have 
not  been  troubled  by  the  dogs.  There 
is  a  good  point  right  there  which  is 
often  overlooked,  and  that  is  that 
sheep  which  are  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  dogs  around  them  are  not  so  apt 
to  become  frightened  by  strange 
dogs.  The  protective  value  of  dogs 
themselves  is  highly  important.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  are  both 
good  and  bad  dogs,  and  fortunately 
there  are  many  more  faithful  and 
true  dogs  than  renegades.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  for  farmers  keeping 
sheep  to  have  one  or  preferably  two 
good  dogs  trained  to  guard,  drive  and 
protect  the  sheep.  Dogs  of  this  sort 
are  the  very  best  insurance  against 
predatory  losses;  the  sheep  soon  be¬ 
come  used  to  them  and  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  dogs  will  protect  them. 
If  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  remain 
out  at  night,  one  must  be  absolutely 
certain  that  one’s  own  dogs  will  not 
molest  them.  It  is  really  unbelievable 
how  dogs  can  fool  their  owners  on  this 
matter.  If  a  dog  is  suspect,  examine 
its  teeth  for  possible  wool  shreds. 
Sheep  and  the  Neighbors 
The  most  certain  way  to  protect 
your  flock  from  being  chased  or 
damaged  by  animals  is  to  have  every 
neighbor,  whose  land  adjoins  or  is 
near  your  farm,  get  interested  in  and 
keep  a  few  sheep.  You  have  then 
fortified  yourself  with  a  living  wall, 
through  which  it  will  be  hard  for 
stray  dogs  to  penetrate.  The  easiest 
way  to  bring  out  this  desirable  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  give  your  neighbors  a  ewe 
lamb  or  two,  especially  to  the 
children.  When  these  lambs  mature, 
breed  them  to  your  ram  without 
charge  to  the  neighbor.  Almost  be¬ 
fore  it  is  realized,  everyone  around 
you  is  raising  sheep.  Eventually  your 
best  customers  for  surplus  breeding 
stock  will  be  these  same  people.  This 
method  is  “sure  fire.” 

If  any  sheep  get  sick  or  if  they 
get  rained  on,  it  is  best  to  bring 
them  insid^  as  such  animals  are  easy 
prey.  Never  let  your  dog  or  any  dog 
eat  on  a  carcass.  When  the  lambs  are 
docked  and  castrated,  bury  the  tails 
and  testicles  deep  with  quicklime;  do 
not  feed  them  to  the  dogs  or  leave 
them  lying  around.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  throw  any  offal  of  any  kind 
out  in  the  fields,  as  it  is  'bound  to  at¬ 
tract  dogs  and  other  animals.  When¬ 
ever  a  stray  dog  is  seen  on  the  fari?i, 
the  local  dog  warden  should  be  noti¬ 
fied.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  official-to 
see  that  all  dogs  are  licensed,  and 
that  their  owners  conform  to  both 
state  and  local  dog  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  bells 
being  used  around  the  neck  erf  the 
sheep.  Experienced  sheepmen  report 


that  there  should  be  a  bell  for  not 
less  than  every  five  or  six  head;  some 
even  prefer  to  have  a  bell  on  every 
sheep.  Different  toned  bells  increase 
their  effectiveness,  both  to  warn 
about  and  frighten  predators. 

Some  report  good  results  from 
having  a  billy  goat  or  two  graze  with 
the  sheep  but,  with  a  band  of  bad 
dogs,  the  goats,  too,  would  probably 
go  down  to  defeat.  Another  good  pro¬ 
tector  is  one  or  more  Angus  cows 
with  calves  at  side  pastured  with  the 
flock.  No  other  animal  has  such  a 
strong  protective  maternal  instinct 
as  an  Angus  mother;  thus,  when 
strange  dogs  come  around,  they  had 
better  look  out. 

All  of  these  measures  help.  Prob¬ 
ably  none  of  them  will  always  be 
completely  effective.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  the  ever  vigilant  eye  of 
the  master  and  good  shepherd  that 
must  be  depended  on  to  protect  his 
flocks  and  herds.  Sheep  quickly 
succumb  to  neglect.  They  cannot  be 
put  out  in  a  back  pasture  and  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fend  for  themselves  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  If  the  salt 
supply  is  kept  inside  or  near  the 
sheep  shed,  it  will  help  to  keep  them 
friendly  and  enticed  into  these  areas, 
especially  if  access  is  permitted  only 
in  the  evening  and  at  night. 

The  sheep  industry  needs  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement  and  one  way 
to  do  this  would  be  so  to  revamp  dog 
laws  as  to  require  all  dog  owners  to 
obtain  tbe  written  consent  of  the 
farm  owner  or  tenant  before  any  dog 
has  a  legal  right  on  the  property. 

Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . . 3.50. 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Hewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 

^  SHEEP 

-HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP- 

Do  you  want  top  prices  for  your  sheep?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  use  of  top  sires?  Do  you  believe  in,  quality 
produced  by  top  sires  1  Buy  your  Hampshire  sheep 
here  and  benefit  6y  careful  breeding  through  the  years. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hamilton,  Owner,  R.F.D.  3.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Dorset  Rams 

ROCK  HILL  and  GREENS  and  WILLITS  breeding. 

GLENN  A.  BASS  &  SON 
R.  3,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  —  Having  purchased  U.  S.  Govt. 
Reg.  Breeding  Stock  —  am  offering  Ewes  $90,  Rams 
$80.  Others  in  same  flock  $80  &  $75. '’Lamb  prices 
unchanged.  H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  C0RRIEDALES 

EWES  AND  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
E.  A.  HAAR,  6325  Main  St.,  WILLIAMSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  SIX  REGISTERED  KARAKUL  EWES 
AND  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS. 

J.  HOGE, _ HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Registered  Southdown  and  Cheviot  yearling  rams.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  breeding.  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt.,  Stetlersville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS,  also  a  few  Choice  Yearling  Ewes. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  0GDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

YEARLING  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Bradford  Co.  Pa. 

- 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY •  Dept  RN5  313  S,  tlfltSTOHE  JUL,  SWIMSfltUI  4.  MD. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskilt,  N.Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  4,  SON.  INC..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


YOU  CAN  RELIEVE 
YOUR  HORSE 

SAVOSS  relieves  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscular  lameness  and  soreness 
due  to  .curb,  sprain,  strain,  over¬ 
exertion  or  fatigue.  Aids  in  reliev¬ 
ing  bog  spavin,  thoroughpin,  wind- 
gall,  puffs  and  other  congestive 
swellings  that  respond  to  external 
treatment. 

World-famous  for  50  years, 
SAVOSS  is  used  by  many  leading 
trainers,  farmers  and  veterinarians  at  first  sign 
of  swelling  or  limping. 

SAVOSS  brings  relief  by  speeding  fresh  blood 
through  stiff,  swollen  tissues.  Removes  toxic 
wastes,  helps  healing.  Works  in  case  after  case 
where  others  fail.  Humane— won’t  blister,  leave 
scars  or  destroy  hair  roots.  It  is  an  effective  anti¬ 
septic  dressing  for  cuts,  galls  and  abrasions. 

Superior  SAVOSS  formula  contains  costly  oils 
plus  iodine  for  antiseptic  action,  better  penetra¬ 
tion.  Easy  to  use.  Just  apply  with  brush  given 
with  bottle.  $3.00  at  your  druggist.  Or  send  to: 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  110  E.  42nd  St„  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FREDERICK  S.  HAAS 

860  WEST  l8lstCST.TLE  ^NEW^YORK  33,  N.Y 
„  PHONE:  LORRAINE  8-2096 
PUREBRED  &  GRADE  DAIRY  &  BEEF  CATTLE 
_ ONE  ANIMAL  OR  A  CARLOAD 

_ ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Everyone  is  Talking  About 

LEEDANMERE  500” 

Who  has  proven  himself  in 
the  breeding  pen  as  being  a 
top  sire.  Because  of  some 
changes  in'our  plans,  we  will 
sell  three  yearling  daughters 
of  this  bull,  and  seven  cows, 
guaranteed  safe  in  calf  to 
him,  priced  from  $400  to 
$650.  Our  entire  herd  is  TB 
and  Bang's  Accredited. 

First  Come,  First  Served! 

Phone  For  Appointment  — 
Pennington  116R2  or  Visit  the  Farm. 

KMS 

Breeder®  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 
WASHINGTONS  CROSSING,  N.  J. 

REG.  ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS,  highest  rated 
families.  Priced  at  $350  to  recover  space  occupied. 
West  Acres  Farms,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  F,  Whitman,  Sr. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

Registered  T.  B.  Blood  Tested 
COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 
Cattle  for  Sale  at  all  times. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

»  f  ,„F0?  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
ins.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  ear  shipments. Con- 
o  *r- uSD  .b*f°re  J,uy-  An  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACH  RACK  COMPANY.  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

HOLSTEINS 


257th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  C0„  N.Y. 
WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  30,  1950 

150  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority  calfhood 
vaccinated,  mastitis  tested,  all  sold  subject  to  ex¬ 
amination  and  to  be  as  represented.  105  Fresh  and 
Close  Springers,  many  with  good  records;  20  Ser¬ 
vice  Age  Bulls,  all  from  high  producing  dams, 
majority  from  500  lb.  to  800  lb.  fat  record  dams; 
25  Heifer  Calves,  with  high  producing  ancestry. 
50  leading  breeders  of  Eastern  United  States  con¬ 
sign  choice  animals  to  this.  America's  oldest  es¬ 
tablished  Registered  Holstein  sale  series,  where 
you  always  buy  more  value  for  less  money. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M  promptly. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale:  BUlL  CALVES  of  SERVICE  AGE  from 
HIGH-PRODUCING  DAMS,  sired  by  FLYING 
HORSE  MASTER  PATRICIAN,  that  is  %  brother  to 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F.  We  have 
8  heifers  bred  to  PATRIARCH,  age  Wt  years, 
one  of  those  tor  sale. 

UPAWAY  FARMS.  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


CONNECTICUT  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

5th  ANNUAL  SALE 

“WHERE  QUALITY  REIGNS" 

Selling  50  head  of  choice  purebred  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  of  xhe  best  breeding  possible.  Several  out¬ 
standing  herds  in  nearby  states  contributing.  Among  them  High  Lawn,  Twin  Elms,  Mooredenier  Hills, 

Vaucluse  Farm,  Claridge  Farms. 

SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  16,  1950  at  DURHAM,  CONN. 

For  Catalogs  Write  RONDEAU  ALLMAND,  Secy.,  LICHFIELD,  CONN. 
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Popular,  all-glass'  style  atlas  jars  and 
caps  are  made  of  clear,  crystal  glass  to 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  atlas. 

ATLAS  £-2  seal 
— the  standard, 
modern  all-glass 
style. 


W  ATLAS 

*  WHOLEFRUIT 

wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


favorites  of 

HOME  CANNERS 


ATLAS 

JARS 


I 
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It  tells  you  how  you  can 
have  all  the  advantages 
of  clean,  clear,  soft  water 
on  the  farm  at  very 
little  cost.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for  it  today. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA  FANS 

EIGHT  EXPOSURE  ROLLS,  DEVELOPED 
INCLUDING  8  DECKLED  EDGE  PRINTS 

Or,  1  roll  developed — Twin  prints  (2  of  each  negative) 
35c.  Or,  1  roll  developed  and  8  king  size  prints,  40e. 
Free  mailers,  valuable  coupon  offers,  24  hour  service. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  408  RAY  BUILDING, 
LaCROSSE,  WISCONSIN  Leader  Since  1920 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En- 

iTOTx.  ln  BOAAbU7.00FOnnELaK.N8°rpA2R5k.  ‘gfc 

—POST  YOUR  LAND!— 

i 2"x 1 2"  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3;  100,  $5.  Linen:  25, 
$8.  Name  and  address  $2  extra. 

51  LENOX  ST., 


BRAYER  PRESS. 
RO&H  ESTER  It.  NEW  YORK 


You,  Too,  Can  Make 

ifflJBefmffllrisfmaS 


M  EMBOSSED 
FOLDERS 

*1  WITH 


NAME 


Sell  200  FRIENDSHIP 
Christmas  Card  Boxes 

Turn  your  spare  hours  into  HUGE 
EARNINGS  with  gorgeous  21- 
Card  $1  Christmas  Assortments. 

You  make  up  to  100%  cash  profit.  I 
Many  earn  as  much  as  $100— and  | 
morel  Big  Values  Sell  on  Sight t 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  I 

EMBOSSED  Christmas  Cards,  1 
low  as  50  for  $1  with  name,  sell  I 
fast;  pay  big!  Personal  Stationery,  f 
many  others.  Extra  Cash  Bonus)  < 

Start  now.  Send  coupon  for  21- 
Card  Assortments  on  approval,  Free  Imprint  samples. 

r FrIeITdSH  IPSTUD  losTin  cTT KO  Adams  &IIliain7N.7.1 


Rush  21-Card  Assortments  on  approval  and 
FREE  Imprint  Samples. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS- 


CITY _ : _ Zona- 


.  STATE. 


J 


The  Miracle  of  Seed 

• 

Man  rears  his  towers  up  and  up. 

Concocts  strong  drink  in  a  brimming  cup; 

He  grows  strange  food— 4©r  his  body’s  need  — 

But  never  once  has  he  made  a  seed. 

Man  envies  the  bird  that  lifts  and  flies, 

Now  dares  to  follow  through  stormy  skies, 

Does  many  a  high  and  skilful  deed  — 

But  never  at  all  has  he  made  a  seed. 

While,  though  he  works  and  struts  in-  pride, 

Man  breaks,  destroys,  and  rushes  the  tide 

Of  machine-made  might  —  And  yet  indeed 
He  cannot  manufacture  seed. 

From  lofty  trees  in  forests  green 

And  violets'  blooming  all  unseen 

To  multiplied  grains  for  our  hunger's1*  need  — 

God’s  ultimate  miracle  is  seed. 

New  York  '  •  —  Edna  Chase  Jones 


Connecticut  Yankee  Girl — Her  88  Years 


By  Hope  Ives  Collins 


Two  years  before  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  came  into  this  world,  1848, 
little  Phoebe  Taintor  was  born  in  the 
Shelburne  Hills  of  Massachusetts. 
She  arrived  weeping  and  waiting  as 
all  infants  do,  but  there  she  lived 
happily  on  the  farm  until  she  was  11 
years  old.  ♦Among  the  normal  activi¬ 
ties  of  her  girlhood  days  were  the 
raising  of  flax  and  wool,  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  making  of  house¬ 
hold  linens  and  clothes,  unless  #ie 
itinerant  tailor  was  employed  —  he 
who  went  from  house  to  house  stay¬ 
ing  as  long  as  there  were  clothes  to 
be  made  or  money  to  pay  him. 

Not  all  families  used  the  tailor  for 
in  most  farm  houses  there  were 
grandmothers,  widowed,  cousins, 
spinster  aunts,  or  older  sisters  to  do 
the  general  sewing.  Except  for  teach¬ 
ing  school,  these  women  could  turn 
to  no  work  away  from  home.  Thus 
they  bided  under  the  family  roof, 
taking  on  various  daily  tasks  to  help 
the  mother  of  the  household. 

On  Phoebe’s  farm,  to  which  her 
father  brought  her  mother  as  a  bride, 
there  were  dwelling  in  the  house  his 
father  and  mother,  a  bachelor 
brother,  two  spinster  sisters  and  a 
step-grandmother,  all  of  whom  had 
regular  duties  indoors  and.  out.  In 
those  days,  therefore,  a  mother  of 
many  children  who  cared  for^a  large 
farm  house  almost  always  had  help 
from  those  who  stayed  on  until  the 
end  of  their  days. 

Phoebe’s  family  raised  practically 
everything  for  daily  living  and  com¬ 
fort.  Little  was  bought  or  sold  in 
the  manner  of  today.  Sometimes  an 
ox  cart  load  of  butternuts  was  taken 
to  the  nearest  city  store  and  swapped 
for  loaf  sugar,  as  a  little  change 
from  the  usual  maple  sugar  made  on 
the  farm;  or  for  West  India  molasses, 
served  as  a  treat  to  distant  cousins 
who  came  to  visit.  Sometimes  more 
wool  was  spun  at  home  than  was 
needed;  any  extra  was  taken  to  the 
store  and  bartered  for  imported  cloth 
to  be  made  into  something  special 
to  wear  on  great  occasions. 

When  Phoebe  was  four  years  old 
she  could  read  from  a  reader,  so  she 
and  a  five  year  old  sister  started 
school  together,  going  on  loot  a  mile 
across  fields  and  through  the  woods. 
“Pa”  had  put  white  stones  in  the 
crotches  of  the  trees  so  that  the  little 
girls  could  follow  from  marker  to 
marker  and  not  get  lost  upon  the 
way.  Many  delightful  family  gather¬ 
ings  took  place  in  the  old  Shellburne 
farmstead.  Then  Pa  and  Mother  de¬ 
cided  to  go  ‘to  Colchester,  Conn., 
(they  were  Connecticut  Yankees 
from  way  back)  to  a  better  farm, 
and  to  better  schools  for  their  seven 
children.  By  that  time,  1859,  Phoebe 
was  11  and  the  only  grownups  left 
to  the  family  were  her  mother  and 
father — and  Grandpa  who  did  not 
live  long  after  that.  But  Shelburne 


Phoebe  Taintor  (Mrs.  Charles  Pome¬ 
roy  Ives),  born  in  1848  on  a  farm  in 
the  Shelburne  Hills,  of  Massachusetts . 
came  to  Connecticut  when  she  was 
11  and  lived  there  to  the  age  of  88. 
Her  last  years  were  spent  in  Bran¬ 
ford  where  one  of  her  ancestors 
settled  in  1644. 


days  were  never  forgotten. 

Seven  years  later,  at  Bacon  Acade¬ 
my  where  the  Taintor  youngsters  at¬ 
tended,  the  hiring  committee  man 
came  in  one  morning,  and  wanted 
the  principal  to  recommend  a  pupil 
there  bright  enough  to  teach  in  one 
of  the  nearby  schools.  “Take  Phoebe 
Taintor,”  said  the  principal.  Thus  at 
18,  and  now  grown  up,  this  young 
American  girl  embarked  upon  her 
teaching  career.  She  lived  many 
years  more,  herself  becoming  bride, 
mother,  grandmother  -and  great¬ 
grandmother.  • 

During  her  88  years,  Phoebe 
Taintor  Ives  (Mrs.  Charles  Pomeroy 
Ives)  lived  to  see  many  and  vast 
changes:  all  the  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  were  taken  out  of  the  home; 
clothing  and  linens  were  made  in 
factories  and  sold  in  stores;  she  saw 
the  opening  of  the  new  West,  three 
wars,  the  trans-Atlantic  cable,  ocean 
to  ocean  travel  by  train,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  aeroplane,  electric  lights, 
the  telephone,  electric  household  ap¬ 
pliances  and  the  radio.  Thus  she  ex¬ 
perienced  the  varied  existence  of 
Connecticut  Yankees;  also  she  read 
with  interest  and  appraised  with 
wisdom  much  that  went  on  the  world 
over. 

The  last  years  for  Phoebe  Taintor 
Ives  (she  was  my  mother)  were  spent 
in  Branford,  Conn.,  a  small  town  of 
wide  historic  interest,  and  the  place 
where  her  first  ancestors  in  the  New 
World  settled  in  1644.  Through  al¬ 
most  a  century  of  living,  Phoebe 
never  lost  her  zest  for  life  and  for 
its  integrity,  nor  that  gentle  sim¬ 
plicity  so  appealing  to  all  who  knew 
her. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

I960  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
great  year  for  insects,  not  up  here. 
Except  for  a  super  crop  of  mos¬ 
quitoes.  and  a  queer  winged  ant  that 
came  in  hordes,  we  have  been  pes¬ 
tered  little  by  the  usual  beetles — 
Colorado,  Mexican  bean,  and  cucum¬ 
ber. 

Maynard  has  been  working  in  the 
woods.  He  and  the  men  pass  by  a 
beaver  dam  regularly  about  five  a.  m. 
They  often  have  seen  the  large  old 
Supervisor  of  Public  Works  survey¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  his  lesser  brothers 
and  sisters  whom  he  seems  to  direct, 
looking  on  and  not  working  himself. 
Then  came  the  morning  when  the 
men  were  early  enough  to  catch  the 
beaver  crews  still  building  the  dam. 
The  animals  were  swimming  under 
water,  marked  by  courses  of  bubbles 
on  the  surface.  They  carried  mud  in 
their  forepaws  and,  upon  reaching 
the  dam,  came  out  of  the  water,  set 
the  mud  in  the  proper  spot,  then 
slapped  it  down  with  their  trowel¬ 
like  tails.  Nearer  to  us,  another 
beaver  dam  had  to  be  dynamited  for 
it  was  flooding  good  farm  land. 

Our  human  neighbors,  new  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  are  improving  the  land  about 
their  homes,  in  great  contrast  to 
many  summer  residents  who  let  their 
farms  grow  up  to  “city  man’s  alfalfa,” 
meaning  goldenrod,  hawk  weed  and 
milkweed.  Such  places  are  a  disgrace 
to  their  owners.  A  new  permanent 
neighbor  is  having  the  time  of  his 
life  clearing  up  his  rundown  fields. 
He  never  wielded  an  axe  or  scythe 
much,  before,  but  today  he  counts  his 
blisters  as  badges  of  honor.  After  the 
heavy  cutting  is  done,  he  is  mowing 
with  a  small  tractor,  letting  the  weeds 
lie  to  rot  and  to  be  plowed  under 
this  Fall. 

This  man’s  greatest  pleasure  has 
been  a  doe  who  came  to  feed  each 
night.  He  kept  quiet  until  now  the 
doe  has  come  to  trust  him.  Already 
she  has  brought  her  new  baby,  and 
last  year’s  fawn.  On  our  own  farm, 
recently  there  was  a  peeping  in  the 
barnyard:  Tiny  Bit,  the  November 
Bantam,  had  hatched  out  seven 
babies.  This  makes  30  Bantam  chicks. 
We  were  told  they  were  great 
scratchers,  and  so  expected  to  have 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  garden.  In¬ 
stead  the  hen  and  chicks  patrol  the 
garden  incessantly,  picking  constant¬ 
ly  this  and  that.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  have  had  so  few  insects  this  year. 
So  far  we  like  Bantams.  Though 
small,  they  are  very  meaty;  the  small 
eggs  are  nevertheless  numerous;  the 
birds  are  great  foragers. 

Errol  is  back  in  the  old  home  town, 
but  Billy,  a  grandson  in  Arizona  in 
service,  was  sent  on  maneuvers  at 
furlough  time,  and  now  all  furloughs 
have  been  cancelled.  Fathers  and 
mothers  and  grandparents  in  many 
places  have  aching  hearts  again. 

Mother  Bee 


Spiced  Peaches 

Use  4  quarts  peaches;  2  pounds 
sugar,  preferably  brown;  3  or  4  sticks 
cinnamon;  cloves;  Wi  pints  vinegar. 
Make  a  syrup  with  the  sugar,  vinegar 
and  cinnamon,  cooking  them  together 
for  20  minutes.  Remove  the  skin  of 
the  peaches  by  dipping  them  for  a 
moment  in  boiling  water,  then  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  cloth.  Stick  two  cloves  in 
each  peach  and  then  cook  in  the 
syrup  until  tender.  Do  not  try  to  cook 
too  many  peaches  at  one  time.  As 
they  are  finished  pack  into  jars.  Boil 
the  syrup  10  minutes  after  all  the 
fruit  is  done,  then  pour  it  over  the 
peaches,  and  seal.  d.  e.  s. 


Celery  is  believed  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
Chinest  writings  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  A.  D.  mention  it.  For  cent¬ 
uries  “wild”  celery  has  grown  all 
over  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  south¬ 
eastward  to  the  Himalayas. 
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Gives  you  clean,  safe,  central 
heating  •  Stoke  only  twice  a 
day  in  coldest  weather  •  Burns 
any  kind  of  fuel  wood  •  Fire 
always  under  automatic 
ical)  thermostatic  control,  gives  you 
even  heat  with  a  minimum  of  creosote 
•  Rugged,  heavy,  welded  corrosion- 
resistant  steel  construction  •  No  elec¬ 
tricity  required  •  Quick  delivery 


PANTEX  Manufacturing  Corporation 

BOX  660,  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Pantex  Woodomat  Wood 
Burning  Furnace! 


NAME. 


ADDGFSS 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  SC95 

PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 

save  $3  to  $5  a  pair!  _ 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Late 

Rubber  and  Cotton  -  2-Way  Stretch  Surgicj 

Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfori 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Writ 
for  FREE  folder.' 

ELASTOCK  CO..  Dept.  123.  CHELMSFORD.  MASS 


Our  Handier  afters  and  Gardeners  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  We  will  gladly  forward  your  letters  ( not  parcels ,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the  envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left  hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  this  in  another  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.J 


I’ll  give  daffodils,  narcissus,  hardy  Easter 
lilies,  etc.,  for  slips  of  any  color  Martha 
Washington  geraniums  or  gloxinia  leaves.  — 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Y.,  New  York. 


I  have  giant  size  flowering  lily  of  the 
valley  roots,  jonquil  bulbs  and  house  plant 
slips  to  exchange  for  small  sea  shells.  Do 
you  like  to  make  shell  novelties?  —  Mrs. 
H.  A.,  New  York. 


Will  send  crocheted  items  or  narcissus 
bulbs  for  slips  of  your  African  violet,  dark 
pansy  geranium,  double  salmon  pink  or  dark 
red  geranium,  fuchsia,  star  of  Bethlehem 
or  tulips.  —  E.  J.,  Vermont. 


I’d  like  to  get  velvet  patches,  any  size  and 
color,  for  a  quilt.;  will  five  double  or  single 
daffodil  bulbs,  pansy  seed  or  star  of 
Bethlehem  plants;  or  instead  I’ll  write  you 
a  Jong  friendly  letter.  —  Mrs.  J.  M.  P., 
New  fork. 


Would  some  one  please  send  me  a  root  of 
the  shrub.  Rose  Acacia?  Write  fii^t  please, 
and  state  what  you’d  like.  —  Mrs.'  J.  O.  P., 
New  Hampshire. 


I  will  send  roots  of  sweet  rocket,  golden 
glow,  lily  of  the  valley,  periwinkle  or  snow¬ 
ball  for  your  dark  red  or  light  pink  phlox, 
regal  lily,  light  blue  iris,  chrysanthemums 
or  Summer  lilac.  —  Mrs.  G.  L.  D.,  New  York. 

Will  gtedly  send  iris  roots  or  glad  bulbs 
for  cuttings  of  house  begonias,  such  as  calla, 
angelwing,  beefsteak.  —  Mrs.  H.  C.  S., 
New  Jersey. 


Attractive  Flower  Holder 
Simple  to  Make 

This  flower  holder  is  not  only  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  make,  but  it  has 
many  pleasant  uses.  I  find  it  handy 
for  supporting  short  stemmed  flowers 
in  a  bowl  or  taller  ones  with  delicate 
stems.  The  holder  also  serves  as  a 
delightful  means  of  taking  flowers  to 
a  neighbor,  sick  or  well*  and  present- 


I  have  Iris  roots  to  exchange  for  Amary¬ 
llis  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  W.  M.,  New  York. 


I  have  daffodils  and  narcissus  bulbs  to 
send  for  sheet  music,  cream  pitchers  or  old 
scrapbooks.  —  Mrs.  F.  W.  O.,  —  New  York. 

Will  trade  my  calla  lilies,  amaryllis  bulbs, 
smoke  plant,  gloxinia  leaves,  begonias  for 
Martha  Washington  geraniums,  calladiums, 
phlox,  old  buttons  or  what  have  you?  — 
Mrs.  L.  J.  H.,  New  Hampshire. 

Would  like  to  have  perennial  plants  or 
violet  leaves  for  my  violet  leaves;  I  have 
100  kinds  of  African  violets.  —  Mrs.  E.  W., 
New  York. 


I’ll  send  amaryllis  bulbs,  Christmas  cactus, 
double  pink  and  red  begonias  or  Rex 
begonia  leaves,  for  Rubrum  or  gold  banded 
lily  or  tulip  bulbs.  Has  anyone  a  sunset 
ivy,  white  edged  leaves  turning  pink  in 
strong  light?  I’d  like  a  rooted  slip  for  my 
calla  begonia^  —  Mrs.  W.  J.  T.,  New  York. 


Will  send  mixed  perennials  for  your  hat 
pins,  especially  some  “rubber-neck”  ones 
that  wobble  on  the  end,  or  any  ornamental 
ones,  not  those  with  just  a  plain  knob  on 
the  top!  —  Mrs.  M.  S.  B.,  New  York. 

I‘ll  send  some  rooted  slips  of  my  lovely 
begonias  for  a  crocheted  doily  or  something 
in  perennials.  —  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Penna. 

I  will  send  yellow  long  trumpet  or  double 
yellow  daffodils,  or  iris  roots  for  your  lily 
bulbs,  preferably  madonna.  —  Mrs.  G.  S., 
Penna. 


Flower  holder,  made  at  home,  with 
paraffin  base  and  wire  hairpins,  set 
into  hardening  wax,  for  floivcr  stem 
supports. 

ing  them  all  arranged  in  a  simple 
bowl  or  jar.  (The  water  can  be  put 
in  on  arrival.) 

To  make  the  holder,  take  a  paper 
cup,  hold  it  in  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
and  pour  melted  paraffin  to  about  the 
halfway  mark.  Just  as  the  wax  sets, 
insert  8  or  10  strong  wire  hair  pins, 
with  the  point  ends  in  the  wax.  The 
curved  end  of  each  pin  should  first 
be  bent  over  flat  about  14  of  an  inch. 
When  the  wax  is  cold  and  hard,  peel 
off  the  cup  and  you  have  a  very 
handy  flower  holder  to  support  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  cut  flowers. 

Two  holders  make  a  nice  gift,  at 
any  time,  wrapped  attractively. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Rtlbourne 


After  your  winter’s  canning, 
which  face  is  yours? 


No  one  has  to  tell  you  that  can¬ 
ning  means  work.  But  the  big 
question  is:  how  do  you  feel  after 
a  hard  day  of  bending  and  lifting 
baskets  and  jars? 

If  physical  work  means  sore, 
aching  muscles,  you  need  Porter's 
Liniment.  Porter’s  brings  fast  re¬ 
lief  when  you  over-exert  or  over¬ 
expose  to  weather.  And  if  you  use 
Porter’s  before  going  to  bed,  yoy 
can  help  prevent  muscle  agony  the 
next  day. 

Get  3-way  action  by  rubbing 
Porter’s  Liniment  on  aching  mus¬ 
cles.  First,  you  feel  a  warming. 


glowing  action  as  special  ingredi¬ 
ents  increase  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the -affected  area.  Second,  pain  is 
quickly  eased.  And  third,  antisep¬ 
tic  properties  fight  infection. 

So  stop  at  your  favorite  store 
and  get  the  big  6  oz.  bottle  of 
Porter’s  Liniment.  It  is  sold  on  a 
money-back  guarantee.  It  is  also 
wonderful  for  pains  associated 
with  arthritis,  rheumatism,  and 
neuralgia.  If  not  available  locally, 
write  direct  to  Porter’s,  Piqua,Ohio. 

Rub  away  tomorrow’s  aches  today 
.  .  .  with  PORTER'S  LINIMENT. 


Three  Patterns  in  Needlework:  Three  for  Sewing 
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hin  2nTi  T  NEW.  BASQUE  JUMPER  with  smooth  lines  to  mold  the  figure.  Two  novelty 
S  ydsCk39Sin;eWoaust  2™ b'°USC  included’  Sizes  10-20-  Size  16  jumper, 

close'atP  hXnd^!ACornplete  Ninstnmtions?A15cf^Wa^S'  ^  h°WS  and  pins‘  S°  kCCP  hcr 

aidsEan2rf1^^°'r«OLV?ER  The  sombrero,  scarf  and  sandal  make  attractive  kitchen 

cuas  ana  novel  gifts.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

5PSE  LUNCHEON  SET  is  really  beautiful  worked  in  filet  crochet  in  this 
onn*ite  ful1  blown  blossom  and  leaf  motif.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

~  sc[iP°L  DAY  JUMPER,  a  gem  with  panel  front  and  neat,  novel,  unruffled 
uanges’  also  with  trim  shirtwaist  blouse!  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8  jumper,  V/s  yds.  35-in.;  blouse, 
r/8  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

collil-89  LJTTLE  SCHOOL  OR  DRESS-UP  FROCK  with  becoming  details  of  white 
4  and  cuffs,  plus  the  rippling,  grown-up  peplum!  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  2  yds.  35-m.; 
/a  yds.  35-m.  contrast.  20c. 

FORGET!  THE  NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  IS  READY!  20c. 
OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  —  15c. 

FIS?ASE  PRINT  your  name,  ful!  address  and  style  number  plainly;  be  sure  to  include 
wend  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
u\ew  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


CITY- 


ZONE 


.STATE. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

tTp-to  minute  styles — -Dresses  — 
street — house— Dress  Goods — cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Sam- 
pels  Make  Easy  Sales — Good  Pro¬ 
fits — From  Your  Spare  Time. 
Be  first.  Write  Now. 

Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept.  201,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HURRY!  TRY 

Dr.  Barron’s 
New  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 

LIKE  WALKING 
„  ON  PILLOWS! 

Relieve  painful  pressure  from  CORNS 
S0RE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES  —  Ease  painful,  burning 
spots  on  soles  of  your  feet.  Also  sup¬ 
port  WEAK  ARCHES.  absorb  foot 
Durnurn«s'i  belp  relieve  BACKACHES  and 
RHEUMATIC-LIKE  pains  due  to  weak  arches. 
-So  light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear  in  any  shoes. 
Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses  have  disap¬ 
peared  .  .  .  arches  are  now  strong  as  ever  ...  I 
can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.”— T.  S.,  Commerce, 
Texas.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Relieves  tired,  aching 
feet  from  heel  to  toes.”  SEND  NO  MONEY! 
Pay  postman  $1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send 
$1.98,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE 
AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DiAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
FREE  —  Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH 
ADVICE”  sent  free  with  order.  Mail  order  NOW! 
ORTHO.  Dept.  5M.  2700  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C.  25 
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Drawn  by  Pat  Williams,  15,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
,  GROWTH 

I  have  an  old  vase,  a  sky,  sky  blue, 

And  within  it  I’ve  one  pink  rose. 

My  life  is  the  vase,  my  heart  is  the  flower; 
How  shall  it  end,  who  knows? 

Some  of  the  pink  of  the  gentle  rose 
Must  glow  in  the  blue  of  the  vase. 

And  light  up  the  coldness  of  my  life 
To  set  my  soul  ablaze! 

—  By  Caroline  Parker  Smith 


tube  filled  with  a  blue  vitrious  substance. 
Very  carefully  he  removed  a  particle  of  it 
with  a  needle  and  placed  it  in  the  agar 
culture.  After  closing  up  both  containers 
and  putting  in  an  incubator,  he  removed 
his  apron,  donned  his  hat  and  coat  and  left. 

The  next  morning  when  Dr.  Court  went  to 
examine  the  contents  of  the  phial,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  the  blue  mass  within 
growing  and  growing  into  a  strange  mould¬ 
like  form  such  as  he  had  never  seen.  It 
would  surely  burst  its  container  if  he  did 
not  stop  it  expanding  at  once!  He  didn’t 
want  this  to  happen  until  he  could  examine 
it  more  carefully  under  a  microscope.  So 
he  removed  the  phial  from  the  incubator  and 
placed  it  in  a  pan  of  ice  on  the  window¬ 
sill.  After  about  half  an  hour  he  pulled  a 
shiny  triple  lens  microscope  toward  him  and 
adjusted  the  reflection  lens.  Carefully  he 
uncorked  the  container  and  removed  a  pin¬ 
point  measure  of  the  blue  substance.  He 
prepared  a  temporary  slide  of  this  particle 
and  placed  it  under  the  clips  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  As  he  replaced  the  stopper  in  the 
phial  he  noticed  a  peculiar  acrid  odor  and 
observed  a  tiny  bubbling  agitation  in  the 
blue  material.  With  many  misgivings  he 
placed  the  phial  back  in  the  ice  tray,  and 
turned  back  to  his  microscope. 

What  he  saw  made  him  gasp  in  astonish¬ 
ment!  The  cells  of  the  substance  had  so 
many  nuclei  in  each  and  were  dividing  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  one  stare  in  wonder. 
Even  though  the  doctor  was  a  biologist  of 
note,  he  had  never  before  known  of  cells 
having  10  or  15  nuclei.  It  was  now  im¬ 
possible  to  count  the  new  cells  because  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  divided!  He 
looked  at  the  pulsating,  living  mass  below 
him  and  his  brain  was  sending  his  some 
strange,  undecipherable  message — a  warning. 
He  briskly  cleaned  the  microscope,  set 
things  to  rights  and  went  home. 

The  next  morning  as  usual,  Dr.  Court 
paused  at  his  lab  door,  searched  through  his 
pockets  for  the  key  and  inserted  it  in  the 
keyhole.  The  strange  murmuring  sound  he 
heard  inside  the  room  he  took  to  be  his 
animal.  But  when  he  heard  the  guinea 
pigs  scream,  he  knew  something  was  wrong. 
With  a  sudden  movement  he  thrust  the  door 
open  and  recoiled  from  the  threshold  with 
a  cry  of  horrof.  Nearly  filling  the  room  was 
a  pulsating,  throbbing  blue  mass  which 
seemed  to  be  enveloping  and  digesting 
everything  it  touched.  And  there  was  that 
same  acrid  odor,  only  much  .stronger. 
Quickly  he  shut  the  door  between  himself 
and  the  material. 

But  too  late!  A  blue  arm  of  the  mould 
jutted  out  from  under  the  door  as  he 
closed  it,  and  he  felt  the  wet  clammy  ma¬ 
terial  creeping  up  his  trouser  leg!  He 
stamped  his  foot  but  to  no  avail;  the  mould 
still  clung.  Then  he  felt  a  burning  sensation 
in  his  leg  as  the  eating  juices  began  to  take 


Drawn  by  Lucille  Vincenti,  14,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  second  time 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page  and  hope  to 
hear  from  you.  I  live  on  a  14‘/2  acre  farm 
and  take  care  of  around  1,200  chicks.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  all  kinds  of  pictures, 
especially  of  foreign  lands.  I  have  around 
100,  none  the  same  except  one.  I  take  piano 
lessons  and  tonette.  I  also  play  in  our  school 
band.  —  Magdeline  Sheftman,  12,  N.  J. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  We  are  twins  who 
live  on  a  farm.  We  are  going  into  the  fifth 
grade  and  our  hobbies  are  collecting  postage 
stamps  and  postmarks.  We  watch  the  tele¬ 
vision  every  night.  We  would  love  to  get 
letters  and  will  answer  all.  —  Floyd 
Richardson,  10,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Friends:  I  want  to  compliment 
Jacqueline  DeNicola  for  her  work  on  the 
little  Indian  girls.  I  think  that  they  are 
done  exceptionally  well.  As  some  of  you 
know  l  wrote  once  before.  I  am  a  twin.  I 
have  received  quite  a  few  letters  and  have 
steady  pen  pals.  Come  on,  girls,  don’t  let 
the  boys  top  us!  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  too.  —  Verena  Tyler,  14,  Penna. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  always  turn  to  Our 
Page  first.  Let  me  compliment  Jacqueline 
DeNicola  on  her  good  drawings,  I  always 
look  for  them.  I  have  written  once  before 
and  had  one  of  my  drawings  printed. 
Through  this  wonderful  paper  I  have  10 
pen  pals  in  Germany  and  we  exchange 
letters  regularly.  I  would  like  to  get  letters 
from  other  Our  Pager  readers.  —  Florence 
Mehl,  13,  Maryland. 

Dear  Friends:  I  always  read  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  pictures  of  movie  stars,  ice  skating, 
roller  skating,  boating  and  dancing.  I  also 
like  to  write  letters.  My  favorite  animal  is 
the  horse  although  we  haven’t  any.  We 
have  four  geese,  a  dog,  plenty  of  rabbits 
and  a  cat.  We  will  be  getting  a  pig  soon.  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  I  hope  to 
"have  many  pen  pals,  and  would  like  to  have 
pictures  of  you  as  I  keep  a  photograph 
album  for  my  pen  friends.  —  Doris  Zenker, 
15,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  taking 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  and 
I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much.  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eastern  Aces  4-H  Club  and  have 
just  finished  my  first  year  in  high  school.  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  love  the  outdoors.  My 
hobbies  are  riding  horseback  and  drawing 
pictures  of  horses.  I’d  love  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  United  States, 
especially  the  West.  —  Charlotte  Deming. 
14,  Vermont. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  found  much 
pleasure  in  reading  this  Page  and  writing 
to  some  of  the  readers.  Now  I  have  decided 
to  write  in  and  ask  you  please  to  write  to 
me.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  and  my  hobbies 
are  listening  to  and  seeing  baseball  games, 
playing  softball  and  writing  to  pen  pals  all 
over.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  lots  of 
letters  and  pictures  from  you  and  will 
answer  all  letters  promptly.  —  Ferral  Dean, 
15,  New  York. 

LABORATORY  NIGHTMARE 

Doctor  Court  came  into  his  laboratory  as 
usual,  promptly  at  eight  A.  M.  and  set  to 
work.  He  had  quite  a  bit  to  do  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Thirty  guinea  pigs  had  to  be-  innocu- 
lated  and  he  must  also  prepare  a  cholera 
culture  before  noon.  He  quickly  filled  a 
hypodermic  needle  with  typhoid  bacilli  and, 
with  a  detached  air,  administered  an  in¬ 
jection  to  the  first  rodent.  At  11:20  he 
finished  his  last  guinea  pig  and,  with  a  sigh, 
put  away  his  instruments. 

Then  he  took  a  small  phial  from  the  glass 
cabinet  and  found  a  ground  glass  stopper 
to  fit  it.  He  put  a  few  drops  of  agar  solution 
intp  it  and  inserted  the  stopper.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  took  from  a  shelf  a  crystal 


effect.  With  a  shriek  he  rushed  down  the 
stairs  to  Dr.  Hansen’s  where  he  hammered 
on  the  door.  At  the  same  time  a  long  Ali¬ 
ment  of  the  stuff  trailed  after  him  down  the 
stairs.  With  a  sickening  gurgle  it  began 
growing  with  astounding  swiftness.  When 
Doctor  Hansen  opened  his  door  he  too 
sprank  back  and  stared  in  horror  at  the 
sight  before  him.  Dr.  Court  put  out  hi9 
hand  and  touched  the  other  doctor’s  sleeve. 
Before  either  man  could  move,  a  thin 
tongue  of  blue  shot  out  like  lightning  and 
closed  around  Doctor  Hansen.  Turning 
deathly  white  as  he  felt  its  burning,  his 
face  twisted  in  an  agony  of  pain  and 
despair.  Dr.  Court  slumped  softly  to  the 
floor  as  a  great  mass  of  blue  came  pushing 
through  the  door.  He  gave  one  scream  of 
anguish  and  disappeared,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  gurgling  mould  creeping  toward  Dr. 
Hansen.  With  a  convulsive  shudder  he  too 
sank  into  the  consuming  mass  and  was 
obliterated.  All  that  was  left  in  the  room 
was  a  mighty  mound  of  blue  which  pul¬ 
sated  from  wall  to  wall,  from  ceilng  to 
floor  and  grew.  .  .and  grew.  .  .and  grew. 
....  — •  Jolyn  Stone,  15,  Pennsylvania. 
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Pennsylvania:  Carol  Twigg,  13;  Verena 
Tyler,  14;  Theresa  Purcell,  15;  Beverly 
Adams,  17;  Frances  De  Benedetti,  16;  Thelma 
Yocum,  18;  Rosemary  Shelly,  16;  Stella 
Breidigan,  16;  Joyce  Crain,  13;  Joann 
Warner,  12;  Donna  Warner,  15;  Alice 
Vannalten;  Louise  Northrup,  17;  Ann 
Yetter,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Eleanor  Miller,  16;  Jean 
Berenato,  13;  Jane  Coleman,  17;  Pauline 
Schlectweg,  14;  Magdeline  Sheftman,  12; 
Arlene  Mueller,  15;  Blossom  Kofnbluh,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Floyd  Richardson,  10; 

Jacqueline  Richardson,  10;  Doris  Zenker, 
15. 

Maryland:  Irene  Barnes,  16;  Florence 
Mehl,  13. 

Connecticut:  Jane  Pitt,  15. 

Maine:  Pauline  Pike,  12. 

Vermont:  Charlotte  Deming,  14./ 

Canada:  Margaret  Buck,  14. 


NA!_ 


HER  NOSE  AGAINST  OUR  WINDOWPANE! 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  pressing 
my  nose  against  Our  Page’s  windowpane  for 
such  a  long  time,  it’s  gotten  flat  and  I  can’t 
hold  out  any  longer.  I  was  a  sophomore 
in  high  school.  However  in  June  I  was 
officially  promoted  to  a  junior.  Happy  days! 
If  you  see  anyone  going  around  with  a 
drawing  pencil  and  p>aper,  it’s  me,  since  my 
pet  hobby  is  drawing.  My  mother  disagrees 
with  me.  She  personally  thinks  it’s  eating. 
I  am  crazy  about  sports,  especially  baseball. 
Anyone  for  Brooklyn  Dodgers  is  auto¬ 
matically  my  pal.  My  ambitions  are  to  be¬ 
come  a  journalist  and  to  travel  everywhere. 
How  about  some  of  you  telling  me  about 
yourselves?  I’ll  welcome  with  open  letter 
box  any  letters  from  you  boys  and  girls.  — 
Arlene  Mueller,  14,  New  Jersey.  » 


PENNSYLVANIA  GIRL  GRADUATE 
Dear  Friends:  We’ve  had  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  ever  since  I  can  remember.  One  day 
I  found  Our  Page.  Ever  since  then  I  have 
turned  to  it  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  Through 
this  Page  I  have  found  many  pen  pals  in 
foreign  countries.  I  have  corresponded  five 
years  with  one  pen  pal  in  England.  We  ex¬ 
change  gifts;  it’s  a  lot  of  fun.  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  poems  and  letters.  But  most  of  all 
I  like  the  art.  In  the  last  issue  I  thought 
Jacqueline  DeNicola’s  drawings  were  very 
nice.  I  am  through  school;  I  can’t  believe  I 
won’t  be  going  back  in  September.  This 
fall  I  am  going  into  Nurses  Training.  I 
like  all  kinds  of  sports,  especially  roller 
skating.  I  like  to  play  the  piano,  draw, 
raise  flowers  and  animals  and  to  collect 
everything  and  anything.  Well,  friends,  I 
hope  all  of  you  write  to  me.  I'll  have  lots 
of  spare  time  this  summer  and  I  love  to 
write  letters  and  find  new  friends.  —  Louise 
Northrup,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  16,  Pennsylvania 
GOD  BLESS 

God  bless  my  pup, 

God  bless  my  toys, 

God  bless  all  little  girls  and  boys. 

My  friends  are  nice  as  nice  can  be  — 
Because  I  love  them,  they  love  me. 

Donald  Howard,  8,  Vermont 

THE  LAZY  WORM  TURNS 

Work  and  me  we  don’t  agree, 

I’m  as  lazy  as  can  be; 

I  leave  all  the  work  to  thee  — 

I’m  a  lazy  critter,  see? 

When  I  work  my  view’s  distorted, 

Now-  I  know  why  misers  “hoard”  it  — 
After  all  the  pains  to  get. 

They  can’t  let  it  go  jist  yet. 

Yes,  work  and  me  we  don’t  agree, 

I’m  as  lazy  as  can  be; 

But  if  I  want  to  amount  to  much, 

I’d  better  get  to  work  and  such! 

Frank  West  Jr.,  14,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be 
sure  you  have  proper  postage  on  inner 
envelope  for  mail  overseas. 

New  York:  Carol  Balliet,  13;  Helen 
Cammer,  12;  Mary  Swarts,  9,  (Correction); 
Edna  Vogt,  15;  Ferral  Dean,  15;  Jane 
Warner,  16;  Barbara  Race,  14. 


THE  FLYER  OF  THE  RAILS 

There  goes  the  flyer  of  the  rails 
A  speeding  train  of  no  restraint 
That  finds  it  way  on  iron  trails. 

A  sleek  neV  train  with  engine  of  might 
That  huffs  and  puffs  both  day  and  nightj 
Rolling  along  past  mountain  peaks 
O’er  ridges  and  bridges  the  great  train 
streaks. 

Swift  slackening  speed,  the  sudden  scream 
Of  brakes  awakes  all  those  who  dream 
Of  faroff  things  by  field  and  stream. 
Under  the  arch  and  through  the  tunnel  — 
A  grumble  and  rumble  and  smoke  from  the 
funnel. 

The  whistle  shrills  every  once  in  a  while 
As  the  flyer  rushes  on  mile  after  mile. 

The  warning  bells  on  the  road  in  town  — 
Cling-clang  cling-clang  —  all  noises  drown 
As  red  lights  blink  and  the  gates  go  down. 
At  last  having  raced  across  all  of  the  nation 
Comes  the  final  bend  —  and  journey’s  end  — 
The  flyer  pulls  in  at  its  destination! 

Joseph  Young,  16,  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Betty  Eisenbach,  14,  Connecticut 


OUR  FRIEND 


Drawn  by  Florence  Mehl,  13,  Maryland 
Well,  so  we  have  another  author!  We  are 
drawing  out  quite  a  few  story  writers  these 
last  few  months.  A  lot  of  fun  to  write, 
aren’t  they?  A  story  gives  you  an  oppor- 
]§  tunity  to  use  your  own  ideas  or  desires  in 
a  the  form  of  someone  else.  Sometimes,  when 
S  you  get  started,  you  get  quite  carried  away 
*  and  the  ending  is  sometimes  unexpected 
even  to  yourself.  Jolyn  Stone  let  us  with  a 
-f  puzzler,  though.  What  really  would  happen 
to  a  roomful  of  blue  matter?  I  guess  that 
is  the  kind  of  an  ending  one  has  to  figure 
out  for  himself.  Or  perhaps  she  meant  it 
to  apply  to  a  world  of  destruction.  I  think 
writers  are  akin  to  inventors.  Both  have  to 
have  imagination  and  creativeness  and  what 
they  have  to  do  is  put  the  two  together 


KING  OF  BEASTS 
Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Betty  Perrin,  15,  Pennsylvania  and  hope  that  they  work.  Both  also  have  to 

<  work  hard  at  the  job. 

Jacqueline  DeNicola  has  been  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  a  great  many  compliments,  some 
of  which  you  see  in  this  page.  This  should 
be  encouraging  to  the  rest  of  you  boys  and 
girls  to  see  that  credit  is  given  where  credit 
is  due. 

We  certainly  think  eight  year  old  Donald 
Howe  did  a  fine  little  poem.  Congratu¬ 

lations,  Don.  Then,  too,  “The  Flyer  of  the 
Rails”  describes  so  clearly  the  fast,  sleek 
train  gliding  o,ver  the  rails.  An  engine 

seem  to  me  to  have  a  personality,  the  way 
it  snorts,  whistles  and  moves  with  the  grace 
of  enormous  power.  What  is  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  to  watch  the  old  steam  engine  with 
a  long  string  of  freight  cars.  v  The  wheels 

slip  and  the  sparks  fly  and  finally  and 

slowly  she  begins  to  move  and  huffs  and 
puffs  herself  up  the  track. 

School  is  not  too  far  off  now  and  you 
no  doubt  will  be  going  back  to  new  grades 
and  new  teachers.  Hope  you  all  are  having 
a  wonderful  vacation.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  hearing  all  about  it  in  your  next  letters 
to  Our  Page.  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age,  state  and  home  address. 
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Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  at  Ithaca 


New  York  poultrymen  need  to  give 
more  attention  to  what  happens  to 
their  products  once  they  leave  the 
farm.  That  was  the  central  theme  of 
the  recent  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together 
at  Cornell  University,  attended  by 
more  than  250  poultrymen. 

According  to  Prof.  L.  B.  Darrah, 
“there  is  as  much  money  in  market¬ 
ing  poultry  products  as  in  producing 
them.”  The  producer,  he  said,  must 
add  salesmanship  to  his  production 
knowledge. 

Eggs  generally  start  out  from  the 
farm  in  good  condition,  with  about  57 
to  76  per  cent  of  them  in  top  grade. 
By  the  time  they  reach  city  markets, 
quality  has  declined  considerably. 
The  biggest  quality  loss  (10  to  14  per 
cent)  has  been  found  to  arise  during 
the  trip  from  the  country  egg  re¬ 
ceiving  stations  to  the  city.  An  egg 
marketing  study  by  Wendell  Earle, 
also  of  the  Cornell  staff,  confirms 
these  facts. 

“Pick  your  customer”  was  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Howard  Carpenter  who  raises 
and  dresses  his  own  hens  at  Cort¬ 
land.  By  developing  several  different 
types  of  markets,  he  has  received  top 
prices  for  all  his  birds  instead  of 
having  culls  drag  down  the  average 
price  when  selling  only  to  a  middle¬ 
man.  Independent  stores  will  pay 
premium  prices  for  hand-picked,  top- 
quality  birds,  Carpenter  reported. 
Culls  caused  by  bruises  or  pin 
feathers  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  a 
canner  either,  since  restaurants  will 
pay  good  prices  for  skinned  birds. 
He  gets  30  to  40  per  cent  more  a 
bird  retail  than  if  he  sold  them  live- 
weight. 

Neatness  of  the  final  package  helps 
sell  quality  poultry,  stated  Andrew 
Wadsworth,  Wolcott,  a  producer  of 
frozen  poultry.  “Poultry  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  many  other  kinds  of  meat 
that  the  housewife  could  take  home 
and  put  directly  in  the  oven,”  he 
advised.  “Therefore  poultrymen  have 
to  market  an  easily  prepared  pro¬ 
duct.”  Wadsworth  suggested  that  a 
scald  of  124  to  128  .degrees  and  ma¬ 
chine  dressing  can  do  a  job  equal  to 
hand  dressing  and  removes  all  the 


pin  feathers  besides.  His  birds  are 
wrapped  in  cry-o-vac  which  shrinks 
tightly  around  the  carcass  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  attractive  package.  He  has 
experimented  with  other  types  of 
wrapping  but  finds  they  all  tend  to 
crack  with  rough  handling  allowing 
freezer  burn.  He  grinds  and  packages 
the  bruised  birds  for  use  by  restau¬ 
rants  as  “turkey  burgers”  or  in 
salads. 

Andrew  Thorman,  North  Tona- 
wanda,  recommended  aluminum  foil 
wrapping.  He  first  tried  selling  birds 
New  York  dressed  but  found  that 
people  prefer  and  will  pay  top  prices 
for  birds  dressed  “oven  ready.”  One 
of  his  popular  specialities  is  “half 
turkeys.”  Raising  turkeys  and  run¬ 
ning  a  “turkey  restaurant”  has  been 
successfully  worked  out  by  Walter 
Coons  of  Gloversville.  He  cited  many 
advantages  such  as  getting  top  prices 
for  his  product. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Hose  of  Millerton,  who 
raised  32,000  turkeys  last  year,  sells 
her  birds  wholesale.  She  came  from 
the  city  in  1933  and  started  with  45 
breeders  as  a  hobby.  Now  her  organi¬ 
zation  includes  dressing,  processing 
and  eviscerating  plants.  She  started 
the  processing  plant  to  use  the  culls 
from  the  dressing  line  which  before 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  canner  at  bottom 
prices.  She  uses  both  cry-o-vac  and 
aluminum  foil  to  wrap  her  birds.  Al¬ 
though  the  cry-o-vac  seems  to  be 
tough  and  reduces  shrinkage,  which 
is  a  big  item  in  quantity  production, 
ihe  advantage  of  the  aluminum  foil 
is  that  a  housewife  can  put  the  bird 
in  the  oven  as  soon  as  it  is  thawed 
with  the  wrapping  still  on  and  the 
bird  will  baste  itself. 

According  to  Eben  Wiswell  of 
Nichols,  broilers  can  be  raised  profit¬ 
ably  in  New  York  if  growers  start 
with  good  chicks,  give  them  good  feed 
and  management  and  are  sure  of  their 
markets.  He  advised  them  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  emphasized  that  the 
broiler  industry  involves  a  large  out¬ 
lay  of  capital  and  irregular  returns. 

Giving  opinions  on  their  brooder 
house  heating  systems,  another  panel 
of  poultrymen  agreed  that  they  would 


do  it  again  if  they  had  to  rebuild. 
R.  W.  Blakely,  manager  of  Douglas- 
ton  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  who  favors 
radiant  heating,  V.  C.  McGregor  of 
Maine,  N.  Y.,  who  had  piping  above 
the  floor  in  his  brooder  house,  and 
E.  L.  Coons  who  uses  the  forced  hot 
air  system,  presented  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  their  heating 
arrangements.  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd  of 
the  Poultry  Department  said  that 
permanent  brooder  houses  have  a 
place  in  the  industry  they  never  had 
before.  He  suggested  that  poultry- 
men  should  consider  the  several  types 
of  construction  methods  of  heating 
that  have  been  succcessful  with 
others  in  the  State. 

Commenting  on  a  new  intranasal 
vaccine  for  Newcastle  disease,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Levine,  professor  of  poultry 
diseases,  said  it  appears  to  be  most 
useful  to  broiler  growers  whose 
flocks  need  a  quick  protection  and 
who  market  their  birds  early.  The 
immunization  may  last  three  months. 
In  other  research  on  diseases,  Prof. 
R.  K.  Cole  found  that  selected  breed¬ 
ing  in  poultry  flocks  may  help  to 
eliminate  outbreaks  of  Blue  Comb 
disease. 

Turning  to  turkey  diseases,  Dr.  E. 
N.  Moore  said  that  a  new  drug, 
enheptin,  gives  the  best  control  of 
blackhead  disease.  “It  has  no  effect 
on  egg  production  or  fertilization,”  he 
added.  It  is  available  through  feed 
dealers.  Many  farmers  have  used 
sulfaquinoxaline  in  water  or  feed  to 
control  coccidiosis  in  turkeys,  the 
veterinarian  said.  The  recommended 
dosage  is  one  quarter  of  a  pound  for 
prevention  and  one  pound  per  ton 
and  a  half  of  feed  for  treatment.  At 
these  levels  it  may  be  fed  inter¬ 
mittently  or  continuously  until  the 
outbreak  is  under  control. 

Andrew  Danish  of  Troy  was  elected 
the  new  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council  which  repre¬ 
sents  most  of  New  York’s  45,000 
poultrymen.  Monroe  Babcock  of 
Ithaca  is  the  new  vice-president  and 
J.  D.  Huttar  of  Ithaca  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer.  M.  M.  Scofield 


Producing  Quality  Eggs 

Because  warm  weather  lowers  the 
quality  of  many  eggs  during  the 
summer  months  and  because  house¬ 
wives  are  becoming  more  egg- 
quality  conscious,  it  is  essential  that 
every  egg  producer  take  extra  good 
care  of  the  eggs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hens  do  their 
best  to  lay  high  quality  eggs.  It  is 
up  to  the  poultryman,  if  he  wants  a 
better  price  for  his  eggs,  to  conserve 
this  quality  and  help  supply  con¬ 
sumers  with  good  eggs  —  the  kind 
everyone  likes  to  eat. 

Feeding  a  balanced  ration  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  producing  high 
quality  eggs.  It  insures  good  shell 
texture  and  eggs  of  high  nutritional 
value.  Layers  should  be  confined  to 
the  laying  house  where  they  will  be 
close  to  feed  hoppers"  and  water,  and 
there  should  not  be  too  much  green 
feed  in  their  daily  rations.  Plenty 
of  shell-making  material  should  al¬ 
ways  be  provided. 

Housewives  hesitate  to  store  dirty 
eggs  in  their  refrigerators.  To  avoid 
dirty  eggs,  we  provide  at  least  one 
nest  for  every  five  hens;  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  crowding  and  egg  breaking.  It 
is  best  not  to  let  the  birds  roost  in 
the  nests  at  night.  Nests  can  get  bad¬ 
ly  manured  which  later  soils  fresh 
laid  eggs.  The  use  of  wire-covered 
dropping  pits  prevents  hens  from 
tracking  manure  into  the  nests  and 
on  the  eggs. 

Built-up  litter,  kept  dry,  helps  to 
keep  the  eggs  clean  since  it  keeps 
the  hens’  feet  dry  and  therefore  they 
do  not  track  dirt  into  the  nests.  I 
remove  all  setters  at  least  twice  a 
week.  I  never  attempt  to  break  up 
a  broody  hen  but  send  her  immedi¬ 
ately  to  market.  This  removes  the 
poorest  layers,  giving  more  room  for 
the  faithful  biddies,  thus  making 
their  laying  house  cooler  for  the 
steady  summer  layers.  Sending  the 
broody  hens  to  market  keeps  them- 
out  of  the  nest,  where  they  keep  the 
eggs  at  hatching  temperature. 

Eggs  must  be  kept  at  a  low  temper¬ 
ature  from  the  time  they  are  laid 
until  they  reach  the  consumer  in 
order  to  maintain  egg  quality.  I  use 
ventilated  wire  baskets  to  gather  the 
eggs.  I  like  the  rubber-coated  basket 
best  as  it  prevents  cracking  of  many 


of  the  eggs  which  often  soils  the 
others.  I  fill  each  basket  only  half 
full  and  find  that  this  cools  the  eggs 
in  much  less  time.  The  eggs  are 
stored  in  a  cool,  clean,  well  venti¬ 
lated  cellar  room,  free  of  odors  and 
the  baskets  set  on  a  slat  frame  with 
cold  wet  sand  beneath  it.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  I  pack  the  eggs  in 
cases  and  continue  to  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place.  Our  eggs  are  marketed  at 
least  twice  a  week,  oftener  when  the 
weather  is  warmer.  The  egg  room 
temperature  never  gets  above  60  de¬ 
grees  F. 

Eggs  properly  packed  in  15  or  30 
dozen  cases  ship,  look,  and  sell  better. 
If  second-hand  wooden  cases  are 
used,  they  should  be  clean  and 
sound.  Renail  them  if  they  are  not. 
Always  use  clean,  firm  fillers  and  v 
flats;  never  pack  an  egg  with  the 
large  end  down.  The  air  cell  is  in  the 
large  end  and,  if  it  is  packed  upside 
down,  the  cell  tries  to  rise  to  the  top, 
thus  damaging  the  inside  of  the  egg. 
Always  place  the  long  eggs  and  large 
eggs  in  the  top  layer  near 'the  center 
partition  to  avoid  breakage  or,  better 
still,  use  them  yourself  as  they  are 
not  No.  1  eggs  and  will  bring  lower 
prices. 

This  year  it  is  very  important  to 
increase  demand  so  as  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus-:  It  is  the  poultry- 


man’s  ability  to  produce  and  market 
quality  products  that  can  do  it. 

MRS.  O.  C. 


The  Precious  Pilgrim 

(Continued  from  Page  595) 
gently  and  give  them  names — treat 
them  in  fact  as  if  they  were  dogs  or 
cats,  you  will  be  surprised  how  com¬ 
panionable  they  can  be. 

If  you  know  Pilgrims,  you  cannot 
easily  be  fooled,  for  they  are  so  much 
more  agile,  finer  of  feather,  more 
graceful,  longer  of  neck.  The  body 
color  of  the  geese  is  a  magnificant 
soft  but  deep  grey  with  a  silvery  tone 
to  it  and  at  the  same  time  a  faint 
fawn  tone;  it  is  hard  to  describe  but, 
once  seen  in  a  good  specimen,  it  is 
not  forgotten.  The  modeling  of  the 
bone  structure  is  finer,  too.  Their 
longer  necks  are  more  swanlike,  the 
female’s  being  somewhat  shorter  and 
a  little  thicker  than  the  male’s. 

Here  is  the  practical  goose — a  goose 
with  a  past  and  a  future,  a  goose  that 
almost  slipped  into  oblivion  but  now 
she  is  back  —  fortunately  for  us. 


Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue; 
they  cannot  be  spared,  nor  left  be¬ 
hind,  but  they  hinder  the  march.  — 
Francis  Bacon’s  Baconiana,  p.  65. 


These  two  coops  icith  their  accompanying  wire  yards  are  proving  highly 
satisfactory  in  raising  healthy  pullets  on  the  farm  of  Stephen  Meszaros  in 

Delaware  County,  New  York. 


BRED  FROM  A  LINE  OF  CHAMPIONS 

Warren  Reds  are  famous  throughout  the  poultry 
world  for  top  laying  performance.  These  birds 
have  champion  qualities  bred  into  them  right  from 
the  start.  There  is  only  one  strain  ....  only  one 
grade  of  Warren  Reds.  When  you  buy  Warren's 
chucks,  you  can  be  sure  of  early  maturity,  high 
production  and  large  egg  size.  g 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S  _ 

also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen  d 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R  Pen. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 

Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven _ 

have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookflold.  Mass. 


R.O.P. 

aUMMt  AStOCIAtmi 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 
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15.00  Toco 


BABY 
CHICKS 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS,  Inc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


ARSH  ALLSuI 

ONE  Y-  MAKERS*™0 

cleon 

' £e.U.d&l  SbiauiA.  ,  tf-aSim.  P'io-v&m.’ 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

Late  Season  Low  Prices  Now 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5R 


Phone  9082 


Hhaca,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  BrktFtie°'oro.  vt. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10.000  Hanson  Strain  WTiite  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-o,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


ruiflfC  of  known  quality 

STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  Sc  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Bullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  W7e  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  Wrhite  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in  j 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  In  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 
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ONE  CENT  TO  PAY! 

Choose  Gifts  from  huge  selection — silver¬ 
ware,  dinnerware,  electric  irons,  toasters, 
mixers,  cleaners,  jewelry,  also  lovely  dresses 
and  wearing  apparel — $25.00  worth  yours 
without  one  cent  cost  on  thrilling  Colony 
Hall  Style  Club  Plan  1  Friends,  neighbors  sel¬ 
ect  beautiful,  latest-style  dress  and  clothing 
needs  at  money- saving  prices — on  easy  pay¬ 
ments!  Premiums  for  members  too.  You  re¬ 
ceive  $25  in  gorgeous  gifts  as  Club  Secretary! 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
FREE!  —  WRITE  TODAY! 


Complete  Wonder-Book  of  GIFTS;  big 
colorful  Colony  Hall  Style  Presentation 
and  full  details  sent  Free!  Write 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

H-25  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


SIX  SEA  SHELL  ^f$jt 
BROOCHES  -jA 


(Made  up  value,  $6.00)  Complete  Kit  Only  J* 

Includes  one  fully  made  *^l* 
brooch  as  shown  and  ma-  p'P’D 
total  for  5  more  in  3 
different  colors.  Tweezers, 

Cement;  Shellart  lns\.  uction  & 
Design  Book.  Pictures  and  com¬ 
plete  easy  instructions  for  making 
40  shell  novelties.  Fasrinating  fun 
and  profit.  Rare  beauty.  Order 
today.  Write  for  free  Design  Book. 
DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO 
DEPT.  28,  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


"SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


Draining,  Irrigation,  Transfer,  Foun¬ 
tains.  Clogproof,  rustproof."  Any 
motor  Vi  up.  High  speed  will  give 
pressure  in  tank.  TJ.S.  Stand¬ 
ard  Aero  A1  castings.  Only 
universal  pump  having  threads,  Inlet 
and  outlet,  for  both  garden  hose 
and  pipe.  Pumps  from  deep  well  to 
third  story.  10  gallons  a  minute  high¬ 
er  speed,  higher  cap.  Money  back 
•guarantee.  Nordstrom  &  Carison,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y„ 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  "nillion  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  Items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1526,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


WANTED  —  A  progressive  Seed  Salesman  to  sell 
America’s  Choice  Seed  Corn  and  Farm  Seeds. 
Territories  still  open.  When  writing,  state  Counties 
interested  in  working,  include  at  least  two  references, 
age  and  experience.  CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY, 
101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


-  BEST  MAILBOX  SIGN  MADE  - 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  DETAILS. 

A.  ATKIN  COMPANY,  LINESVILLE.  PA. 


PLASTIC  COATED  GLOVES:  Tough  and  durable, 
out  wears  leather.  Write  for  quotations. 
JOSEPH  E.  HADRY,  JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Free  Snapshot  Magazine.  Photofinishing  Lists,  Mailers. 
HENRY  HOUGHTON’S  ATHOL.  MASSACHUSETTS 


BIGGEST 

PROFIT-PRODUCER  OF  ALL 

Broad  Breasts 

WENE  ‘Cornish  -  Homp  Crosses 
hove  extremely  big,  brood 
breasts,  deep  thighs;  more  than 
average  white,  tender  meat. 

Dress  extra  good,  al¬ 
most  without  dark 
pin  feathers.  TOP  profit  earners 
among  broilers.  Quick  maturing,  fast 
feathering  on  low  feed  cost.  Write 
for  PROOF  and  FREE  FOLDER  on 
oil  WENE  meat  and  egg  breeds. 
It’s  a  money-saving  guide  to 
buying  right.  Rush  card  NOW. 

CHICK  FARMS 

1-6  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 


FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPR1NGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-l  or  820-1-2 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Ham  p  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Li  n  k  s,  White  Rocks 
and  White  Reghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


1000  READY-TO-LAY  R.  L  RED  PULLETS 

Husky  range  grown.  Harco  strain  direct.  Feb.  hatched. 
Heavy  laying  is  in  their  blood.  Also  March,  April  and 
May  White  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds  and  Hubbard  N.  H.  Reds. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE.  N.  Y. 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Chalk  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS,  day  old  25-SIO, 
50  -  $  1 8,  100- $34  postpaid.  Shipments  every  Tuesday. 

SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWERS,  let  geese  do  your  weeding. 
6  week  old  Embdens  $3.75  each  6  or  more  F.O.B. 
railway  express.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  —  We  have  a  fine  flock  of  select 
breeders.  Price  and  information  on  request. 
JOSEF  KUTTLER,  CROSSWICKS,  NEW  JERSEY 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


News  from 

A  team  of  Burlington  County  4-H 
boys  won  top  honors  in  the  State 
Dairy  Judging  Contest,  held  July  26 
and  27,  at  four  farms  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Winning  team  members, 
with  a  score  of  2,577  points  out  a 
possible  3,000  were:  William  Chafey, 
Mt.  Holly;  Raymond  Stelle,  Cross¬ 
wicks;  Walter  Gower,  Columbus;  and 
Paul  Simons,  Vincentown.  This  team 
will  compete  in  the  National  Dairy 
Judging  Contest,  to  be  held  next 
October  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A  close 
second  Jwith  2,569  points  was  the 
Sussex  County  team:  Joseph  Don-a- 
hoe,  Tranquility;  Robert  Armstrong, 
III,  Augusta:  Ralph  Bird,  Newton; 
and  John  Roy,  Andover.  According  to 
Extension  Dairy  Specialists  E.  J. 
Perry  and  E.  C.  Scheidenhelm,  who 
served  as  official  judges,  both  teams 
gave  excellent  reasons  for  their 
placings  of  the  cows.  Highest  scores 
in  placing  individual  breeds  went  to 
Joseph  Donahoe  for  Guernseys; 
Walter  Gower,  Brown  Swiss;  David 
Cornelia,  Hacketts-town,  Jerseys;  and 
Birdie  Hodge,  Somerville,  Holsteins. 
Gower  was  also  highest  scoring  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  entire  contest. 


The  finishing  of  the  hay  curing 
process  in  the  mow  by  forced  air  is 
ordinarily  considered  an  extra  pro^ 
cessing  cost.  On  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  Norman  Fulper  and  Sons  of 
Lambertville,  the  cost  of  power  to 
furnish  the  air  was  estimated  at 
about  $1.00  per  ton.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  senior  partner,  Norman 
Fulper,  Sr.,  much,  if  not  all,  of  this 
cost  is  off-set  by  the  elimination  of 
the  twine  or  wire  costs  ordinarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  hay  baling  process.  On 
the  Fulper  farm  the  hay  is  partly 
cured,  field  chopped  and  blown  into 
the  mow  and  finished  with  warm  air 
which  is  heated  by  passing  over  the 
Deisel  motor  used  to  produce 
electricity  to  operate  the  fan.  The 
mow  curing  system  on  this  farm  has 
eliminated  the  loss  of  hay  crops  and 
quality  of  hay  which  was  the  sad 
experience  on  this  farm  the  year 
before  the  installation  was  made. 
These  dairymen  report  that  ample 
supplies  of  high  quality  hay  maltes 
an  appreciable  saving  on  the  feed 
bill. 


Miller  Brothers  of  Flemington  are 
poultrymen  who  are  completely  sold ' 
on  the  value  of  a  good  range  for  the 
rearing  of  good  replacement  pullets. 
This  farm  is  one  of  the  top  three  of 
the  Hunterdon  County  enrollees  in 
the  Poultry  Range  Division  of  the 
State  Green  Parture  Program.  The 
judges  scored  this  range  particularly 
high  largely  on  the  growth  and  den¬ 
sity  of  the  sod.  The  range  has  been 
used  for  four  years  and  has  received 
each  year  £rom  300  to  400  pounds  of 
an  0-12-12  fertilizer.  Although  the 
past  winter  was  particularly  hard  on 
Ladino  clover,  the  Miller  range  has 
an  excellent  stand  of  Ladino  and 
quite  a  smattering  of  red  clover. 
Regular  feedings  of  phosphate  and 
potash  are  given  credit  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  high  populations  of  clovers. 
The  Miller  farm  is  fenced  to  keep 
out  predator  animals.  The  shelters 
and  feeders  are  moved  to  prevent 
bare  spots.  Portable  range  nests  are 
used  to  save  eggs  laid  on  range. 


The  1950  wheat  and  barley  loan 
prices,  as  a  part  of  the  support  "pro¬ 
gram,  have  recently  been  announced 
by  the  State  PMA.  Farmers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  store  their  own 
wheat  are  eligible  for  a  loan  of  $2.16 
per  bushel  for  U.  S.  No.  1  wheat 
plus  a  differential  of  two  to  seven 
cents  per  bushel  storage  allowance, 
depending  on  date  of  delivery  from 


New  Jersey 

December  to  May.  Grade  discounts 
of  one  to  15  cents  per  bushel  are 
made  for  grades  below  U.  S.  No.  1. 
The  off-farm  storage  loan  rate  is 
$2.42  per  bushel  for  U.  S.  No.  1 
wheat.  Farm  storage  barley  loan 
rates  announced  are  $1.26  per  bushel 
for  farm  storage  and  $1.47  per  bushel 
for  terminal  storage  for  Grade  No.  1, 
with  the  usual  grade  deductions  for 
lower  quality. 


The  annual  Rural  Ministers  Insti¬ 
tute  was  held  at  Rutgers  University 
last  month.  The  feature  speaker  was 
Rev.  Gene  Wetherell  who  addressed 
the  session  three  times  on  "The  Rural 
Church  and  Its  Community,”  “A  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Country  Church”  and 
“Training  and  Preparation  for  the 
Rural  Ministry.”  The  speaker  has 
worked  closely  with  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  came  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  with  a  broad  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  church  in  rural 
communities.  Rev.  Harrison  R. 
Thompson  of  Vincentown  discussed 
the  problem  of  migrant  farm  work¬ 
ers.  The  State  Grange  and  Church 
organizations  served  as  co-sponsors. 


The  P.  M.  A.,  thi'ough  its  County 
offices,  recently  announced  that  po¬ 
tatoes  are  again  available  for  live¬ 
stock  feeding.  The  potatoes  are  avail¬ 
able  at  central  points  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  area  at  18  Vz  cents  a  hundred 
weight,  or  13  cent  per  hundred 
weight  at  the  farm  of  the  grower. 
Dairymen  wishing  to_  buy  these  are 
being  directed  to  contact  the  County 
P.  M.  A.  office.  Many  dairymen  who 
have  used  this  form  of  supplemental 
feed  in  the  past  have  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  production  of  milk. 
Potatoes,  were  particularly  popular 
with  dairymen  last  year  when 
pasture  was  short. 


The  Garden  State’s  new  Central 
Breeding  Assn,  for  the  artificial  in¬ 
semination  of  dairy  cattle  will  hold 
its  first  annual  meeting  on  Saturday, 
August  26,  at  the  Central  head¬ 
quarters  at  Clinton.  The  program  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  11  o’clock  with 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  and  will 
continue  with  basket  lunches  and  re¬ 
freshments  provided  by  the  Central. 
A  speaking  program  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  one  o’clock  and  will  include 
the  annual  business  session.  The 
guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Victor  A. 
Rice,  formerly  Head  of  the  Dairy 
Department  of  Massachusetts  College 
of  Agriculture,  now  Dean  of  College 
of  Agriculture,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
author  of  a  well  known  book  on 
animal  breeding. 


Mrs.  Consuelo  Grimm  Messer  of 
Union  won  the  New  Jersey  Canners’ 
Assn,  tomato  slogan  contest  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  $100  government  bond  as 
first  prize  for  her  slogan  “Where 
Nature  Perfects,  Canning  Protects.” 
E.  W.  Montell,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association,  reported  that 
Mrs.  Messer  won  over  1,000  entries 
submitted  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The 
second  prize,  a  $50  government  bond, 
went  to  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Loose,  of 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Jersey  will  no  longer  be 
known  for  its  mosquitoes  if  she  con¬ 
tinues  her  war  against  this  enemy 
with  DDT  which  is  now  underway  in 
five  counties — Cape  May,  Burlington, 
Atlantic,  Ocean  and  Monmouth.  Air¬ 
plane  spraying  with  DDT,  financed 
by  a  special  $50,000  fund  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  State  Legislature,  started 
on  July  22.  The  most  troublesome 
areas  of  the  counties  mentioned  have 
been  covered.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


YOU'LL  LOOK  FAR  AND  WIDE 
TO  FIND  A  BETTER  »LF -PROPELLED  PLOW. 


The  American  Egret  is  Back 

As  a  long  time  reader  of  your 
paper,  I  have  noted  the  articles  on 
wild  life  that  appeal  to  your  farm 
family  and  believe  they  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  that  the  American 
egret,  the  large  beautiful  wffite  bird 
with  black  legs  and  yellow  bill,  is  ap¬ 
pearing  again  this  Summer  and  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  large  flight  of 
the  Summer  of  1948  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  north  in  large 
numbers. 

The  egret  breeds  in  the  south  and, 
after  the  young  are  grown,  numbers 
of  them  wander  north  as  they  have 
done  for  no  one  knows  how  long. 
They  have  -even  gone  as  far  as 
Ontario  before  returning  south  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

I  saw  my  first  egret  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  1908  when  a  lone  bird 
visited  us.  Thereafter  from  one  to 
five  were  here  each  year.  The  high 
point  was  reached  on  August  25,  1948 
when  26  made  their  appearance.  The 
egrets  did  not  appear  in  the  same 
numbers  the  following  year,  but  this 
Summer  they  are -back  again,  just  as 
in  1948,  39  being  seen  in  our  harbor 
on  July  29.  w.  F.  s. 

Connecticut 


New  Dairy  Cooperative 

Tri-State  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  has  just  been  organized 
to  take  the  plaofe  of  United  Dairy 
Farmers,  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  It  will  embrace 
the  former  memebrs  of  United  Dairy 
Farmers.  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  cooperative  includes:  Mon- 
ford  Kelsey,  Canastofa,  N.  Y.,  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Shimer,  Burchards- 
ville,  Pa.,  vice-pres.;  Ellis  Conners, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  secy-treas.;  James 
Tuttle,  Buskirk,  N.  Y.;  and  Mark  A. 
Lindley,  general  manager. 

In  addition  to  representing  the 
former  members  of  District  50,  Tri- 
State  will  seek  membership  among 
unorganized  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milkshed,  setting  up  local 
groups  wherever  the  membership 
warrants. 

A  meeting  held  at  Utica  on  August 
15,  attended  by  the  former  officers  of 
locals  of  the  Mine  Workers  organi¬ 
zation,  endorsed  the  program  of  the 
new  cooperative  and  expressed  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  their  mem¬ 
bers  would  support  it  unitedly. 


Business  Bit 

“Making  Paydirt  Last,”  just  re¬ 
leased  by  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
is  a  guidebook  of  practical  soil  con¬ 
servation  methods  for  the  man  with 
10  acres  or  1,000.  It  explains  six 
proved  methods  of  soil  conservation: 
1 — grassed  waterways;  2 — strip  crop¬ 
ping;  3 — contour  farming;  4 — terrac¬ 
ing;  5 — using  more  sod;  6 — maintain¬ 
ing  soil  fertility.  The  actual  step-  by¬ 
step  directions  are  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  drawings. 

This  16-page  booklet  is  a  summary 
of  information  based  on  field  experi- 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 


The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  quoted  feed  prices 
reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  August  8,  1950: 

New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Philadelphia 


Bran  . $67.75  $56.00- 

Standard  Middlings .  59.00 

Gray  Shorts .  . .  . . 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein...  97.50  - 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein .  86.10  - 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein....  95.17  87.11 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein....  - *  85.61 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein .  62.56  60.20 

White  Hominy  feed .  65.25 

Yellow  Hominy  feed .  67.50  - 

Distillers’  dried  grains .  61.10  59.75 

Brewers’  dried  grains .  59.60  54.00 


$57.00 

$56.75 

62.50 

63.25 

73.75 

94.00 

91.50 

80.00 

83.25 

88.00 

62.98 

- . 

66.50 

67.09 

60.00 

60.00 

58.50 

ence  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  and  agricultural  colleges.  Copies 
are  offered  free  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company,  Tractor  Di¬ 
vision,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  22.  Pa. 


B  B.  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Poults.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ELSIE  H  ALLOC  K.  Washington  Depot.  Conn; 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to 
5uir  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 
Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City. 


N  eW 
1883. 

N.Y. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS  &  GEESE.  Young  Stock  &  Prove" 
Breeders.  H.  VAN  DUYNE,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Poultry  Farming  in  England 


In  England,  late  this  past  Winter, 
eggs  or,  more  correctly  an  egg  per 
person,  began  to  appear  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  breakfast  table  in  many 
boarding  houses  and  hotels.  Before 
many  weeks  eggs  were  served  at 
breakfast  more  frequently  during  the 
week.  And  by  late  Spring  an  egg  was 
almost  sure  to  constitute  part  of 
every  morning’s  breakfast,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  country  districts.  Crates 
of  eggs  were  displayed  in  the  grocery 
shops,  and  considerable  advertising 
was  used  to  try  to  move  the  surplus 
eggs  that  started  to  pile  up.  Prices 
steadily  declined  and  by  mid- June 
eggs  were  retailing  for  less  than  45 
cents  a  dozen.  For  the  first  time  in 
some  years  eggs  were  available  for 
everyone.  This  sharp  increase  in  egg 
production  reflects  the  expansion  of 
the  poultry  business  in  England  since 


Many  British  farmers  keep  water- 
fowl  as  well  as  other  poultry.  Small 
flocks  are  the  rule.  These  nice  ducks 
are  enjoying  a  swim  on  the  pond  of 
H.  N.  Marchant,  Berwick  in  Sussex, 
England. 

the  end  of  the  war  when  Britain’s 
poultry  flocks  were  at  a  very  low 
point. 

But  some  figures  quoted  by  A.  K. 
Spiers  Alexander,  an  English  poultry 
writer,  show  that  most  of  England’s 
farms  still  keep  poultry  as  a  side¬ 
line,  and  that  large  poultry  farms  as 
we  know  them  in  this  country  are 
few  and  far  between.  “Of  [British] 
farms  60  per  cent  keep  under  50  birds 
and  19  per  cent  between  50  and  100, 
yet  produce  between  them  about  one- 
third  of  our  eggs;  10  per  cent  keep 
100  to  200  birds  and  four  per  cent  up 
to  500;  only  0.7  per  cent  500  to  1,000 
and  but  0.2  per  cent  over  1,000 
birds.” 

These  figures  are  revelatory  in  an¬ 
other  way  also.  As  about  79  per  cent 
of  the  farms  are  keeping  under  100 
birds,  that  means  That  most  of  the 
baby  chicks  are  reared  at  about  the 
same  time  and  come  into  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  towards  Spring,  giving  a 
flush  of  eggs  at  this  season,  with  a 
low  point  being  reached  in  October, 
November  and  December,  when  many 
eggs  must  be  imported.  Also,  in 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Feed  for  Laying  Hens 

I  have  been  feeding  my  hens  the 
following  laying  mash  mixture  and 
have  been  getting  very  poor  results. 
Can  you  tell  me  why,  and  how  to 
possibly  improve  this  feed?  Should  I 
add  cod  liver  oil  and  alfalfa  leaf 
meal?  If  so,  how  much?  In  addition 
I  am  feeding,  daily  per  each  100  hens, 
five  pounds  of  whole  corn  and  two 
pounds  of  whole  wheat.  My  mash 
mixture  consists  of  100  pounds  of 
wheat  bran;  100  pounds  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings;  100  pounds  ground  oats;  100 
pounds  meat  scraps;  and  100  pounds 
corn  meal.  J.  b. 

The  mash  mixture  you  are  using 
would  definitely  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  cod  liver  oil,  but  I  would  not 
add  any  alfalfa  leaf  meal  unless  you 
care  to  save  eggs  for  hatching.  The 
amount  of  oil  to  use  would  depend 
upon  its  quality,  but  a  grade  com¬ 
monly  fed  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
2,000  units  of  vitamin  A  and  400 
units  of  vitamin  D  per  gram.  With 
this  grade  I  would  recommend  the 
addition  of  four  pounds  of  the  oil  to 
each  600  pounds  of  mash.  Mix  the 
oil  first  with  about  20  pounds  of  the 
corn  meal,  and  then  add  this  to  the 
rest  of  the  mixture. 


addition  to  hen  eggs,  duck,  geese  and 
some  wild  birds’  eggs  are  sold  in -the 
Spring,  the  prices  dropping  on  these 
eggs  along  with  the  decline  in  price 
of  hen  eggs.  British  poultrymen  are 
aware  of  this  unbalance  in  their  egg 
production  and  are  giving  it  serious 
consideration. 

'  Since  the  climate  in  England  is 
milder  and  less  fluctuating  in  general 
throughout  the  year  than  in  our 
Northeast,  poultry  can  remain  out¬ 
doors  with  relative  comfort  the  year 
round;  and  on  our  recent  trip  there  I 
-saw  no  poultry  shut  in  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  in  our  poultry  establishments. 
On  many  small  poultry  farms  a  few 
cockerels  run  with  the  laying  flock, 
and  eggs  are  still  hatched  under  sit¬ 
ting  hens,  and  the  hens,  brood  the 
chicks  until  the  young  are  old  enough 
to  fend  for  themselves.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  hatcheries 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  were  selling  heavy  breed  day- 
old  sexed  pullets,  95  per  cent  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  28  to  35  cents  apiece.  Six¬ 
teen  to  18  week  old  pullets  sell  for 
around  $200  per  hundred.  When  day- 
old  chicks  are  purchased  they  are 
frequently  reared  with  the  com¬ 
bined  aid  of  small  lamps  and  a  hen 
that  has  been  scheduled  to  hatch  a 
clutch  of  eggs  at  about  the  time  the 
hatchery  chicks  'arrive. 

Since  I  was  in  England,  four  years 
ago,  considerable  new  equipment  has 
become  available  for  poultrymen, 
and  many  new  small  combined  yard 
and  house  units  are  seen.  In  these 
units,  which  are  about  three  feet 
high  and  12  or  15  feet  long,  half  of 
the  structure  being  the  house  and 
the  other  half  the  mesh-wire  run, 
15  to  20  chickens  are  reared.  The 
units  are  moved  every  day  on  to  a 
fresh  piece  of  grass,  and  this  pro¬ 
vides  the  growing  chickens  with 
plenty  of  fresh,  short  grass  and  keeps 
the  range  in  good  condition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  from  poultrymen,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  poultry  feed  is 
home-grown  and  only  one^fourth  im¬ 
ported,  so  commercial  grains  are  not 
used  on  the  small  poultry  farms  and 
are  seen  only  on  the  larger  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farins. 

Because  so  many  of  England’s 
chickens  are  reared  in  small  back¬ 
yard  flocks  usually  looked  after  by 
the  farmer’s  wife  or  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  there  has  not  been 
the  tendency  to  look  for  more  efficient 
methods  of  caring  for  poultry  or  for 
expanding  the  flock  beyond  the 
farm’s  capacity  to  provide  feed  for  the 
growing  and  laying  flock.  Much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  both  by  producer 
and  retailer  in  delivering  eggs  in  the 
freshest  condition  to  the  consumer. 
But  the  English  agricultural  maga¬ 
zines,  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  newspapers  and  general  maga¬ 
zines  are  all  campaigning  to  raise  egg 
production  per  hen,  and  to  spread  it 
more  evenly  throughout  the  year  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
egg  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Vermont  T.  Foster 


You  are  feeding  too  little  grain  for 
best  results.  I  certainly  would  feed 
100  birds  all  the  grain  they  cared  to 
eat  in  a  half  hour  or  so  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Those  100  birds  will  eat 
more  than  the  seven  pounds  they  are 
now  being  fed. 


Egg  Shell  Strength 

A  normal  egg  shell  breaks  under  a 
pressure  of  from  eight  to  15  pounds, 
but  it  takes  18  per  cent  more  force 
to  break  an  egg  on  the  small  end  than 
on  the  large  end.  This  explains  why 
it  is  important  to  pack  eggs  with  the 
small  end  down.  Shells  vary  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  .012  to  .016  inches.  Thick¬ 
ness  depends  upon  the  heredity  of  the 
chicken  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of 
calcium  she  receives.  Limestone  grit 
or  oyster  shell  fed  to  the  laying  flock 
supplies  much  of  the  calcium  needed 
to  build  strong  shells. 


Feed  for  Leghorn  Pullets 

Approximately  how  many  pounds 
of  mash  and  grain,  each,  will  be 
needed  for  Leghorn  pullets  from  day- 
old  to  six  months  of  age?  h.  b. 

Leghorn  pullets  will  consume  ap¬ 
proximately  12  pounds  of  mash  and 
12  pounds  of  grain  per  bird  from 
day-old  to  six  months  of  age,  at 
which  time  most  of  the  birds  in  the 
flock  should  be  in  production. 


Hormones  for  Plumper 
Cockerels 

Why  is  it  that  pullets  are  plumper 
than  cockerels  of  the  same  age,  and 
under  the  same  care  and  feeding  con¬ 
ditions?  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
something  called  a  caponizing  pellet 
which  can  be  injected  into  the 
cockerel  and  which  will  make  the 
bird  plump  up  earlier  than  usual. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  e.  d.  r. 

Pullets  will  always  be  plumper 
than  cockerels  of  the  same  age,  due 
basically  to  the  secretion  of  certain 
definite  hormones  peculiar  to  the  sex 
of  the  bird.  Male  birds  will  become 
plump  after  they  are  more  nearly 
matured. 

There  has  been  developed  a  pro¬ 
cess,  however,  whereby  cockerels  can 
be  injected  with  certain  hormones 
that  will  have  the  effect  of  develop¬ 
ing  their  plumpness  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  pullets.  These  are 
usually  sold  as  caponizing  pellets. 
Actually  they  do  not  caponize  the 
bird,  but  simply  react  against  the 
male  hormones,  thus  permitting  the 
bird  to  put  on  more  flesh,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  the  case. 
These  pellets  are  injected  under  the 
skin  and  are  effective  for  about  six 
weeks.  After  that  the  birds  must  be 
re-injected  or  else  sold. 

While  the  injection  of  the  above 
mentioned  pellets  will  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  getting  the  cockerels 
into  first  class  condition,  some  bene¬ 
fit  can  be  gained  by  feeding  them  a 
fleshing  mash  made  up  of  about  60 
parts  of  corn  meal  to  40  parts  of 
wheat  middlings.  This  mixture  should 
be  moistened  slightly  with  water,  or 
preferably  skimmilk  or  buttermilk, 
and  fed  to  the  birds  once  a  day  at 
noon.  A  regular  laying  mash  should 
be  kept  in  front  of  them  constantly 
and  a  heavy  feeding  of  grain  given  in 
the  late  afternoon.  I  would  not  feed 
too  much  oats  unless  they  are  of  very 
heavy  grade.  Corn  is  preferable  as 
it  is  more  fattening. 


BABCOCKjS 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  lading  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tdsts,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 
White  Leghorns.  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

i  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

D  ITHACA,  NvY. 


Rt.  3R 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BoxIL  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Barbecued  Chicken 

Barbecued  chicken  has  become  one 
of  New  England’s  most  popular  foods 
for  summer  picnics  and  backyard 
cook-outs.  With  poultry  plentiful  and 
prices  reasonable,  families  may  look 
forward  to  plenty  of  barbecued 
chicken  during  the  coming  months. 
Broilers  weighing  three  to  three  and 
a  quarter  pounds,  blood  and  feather 
dressed,  are  the  best  size. 

Barbecued  poultry  requires  an 
open  trench  fire,  eight  inches  deep 
and  about  three  by  four  feet  wide. 
Charcoal  gives  the  quickest  heat. 
One-half  bushel  will  cook  20  pieces. 
To  form  the  grill,  pieces  of  pipes  or 
rods  are  laid  over  the  pit.  After  the 
fire  is  started,  either  heavy  wire 
grills,  fox  wire  or  hardware  cloth 
not  larger  than  one  inch  mesh,  is  laid 
on  the  supports.  If  the  heat  becomes 
too  intense,  the  grill  may  be  raised 
with  bricks  or  stones.  For  conveni¬ 
ence  and  less  work,  small  portable 
backyard  grills  are  available  at  most 
stores.  In  case  of  rainy  weather,  the 
barbecue  can  still  be  held  around  the 
oven  of  a  kitchen  range. 

Prof.  G.  T.  Klein,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  points  out  that 
the  cooking  process  is  simple.  The 
chickens  should  be  -cut  in  half  and 
placed  on  the  wire.  Salt  should  be 
added  immediately  and  the  barbecue 
sauce  should  be  applied  with  a  long 
handled  pastry  brush  or  swab.  A 
good  recipe  for  barbecue  sauce  is  as 
follows:  Half  a  pont  of  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice,  half  a  pint  of  water, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  one 
Tablespoonful  of  salt.  The  chicken 
should  be  turned  frequently  to  insure 
even  cooking  and  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  When  the  flesh  on  the  legs  and 
breast  cracks,  it  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  meat  is  done.  A  half 
chicken  cooks  in  15  to  30  minutes. 


'  ’  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%u°oi  SPIZZERiNKTUM 


FTEN  IMITATED  .  .  .  NEVER 
EQUALED!  •  Christie’*  N.  H.- 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
IZZERIN  KTU  M  New  Hamp- 
have  been  bred  to  grow  rapidly 
on  less  feed.  The  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  are  plump,  full-bodied,  with  a 
light  under -coloring  demanded  by  to¬ 
day’s  markets.  The  pullets  become  early  producers 
of  uniform  eggs.  Order  Now! 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS.  INC. 

BOX  60,  .  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  Famou*  Name  ....  A  Famous  Strain 
ItV  NICHOLS  of  Kinsston,  N.  H. 
New  Hampshire*  at  their  mealiest 
'  *A»lc  your  HATCHERyMAN  why. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  -  1  Kinsston,  N.  H. 


DANISH'S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.F.D.3,  TROY,  N.  V. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
-  neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  8-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75.  $2.00,  $3.00.  $5.00.  Im- 

piantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  V»  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3-100.  $14-500.  Implanter  $1.75  postpaid. 
SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


’.95 


an(,  Baf; $11.90  $14.90  $12.50 


*7left 

ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


Per  100 
OVERS, 


Mt.  stealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  I00 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

New  Hampshires,  White 

red  Rocks  . . 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White  Wyandottes,^  Hamp- 

12.90 
12.90 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . $30.00-100 

TURKEY  POULTS . $80.00-100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.. 
Big  Type,  Lon  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. . 
Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


15.90 

24.50 

26.00 


13.50 

4.50 

4.50 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$9.90 


Per  IOO 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Produce  most  nufri- 
iious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  . .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tighf 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
|uices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  redude  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 

Martin  Steel  Producfs  Corporation 
I  1312  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
|  Pfease  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin-  Silos. 

{  Name  ....  .  .  ■  — 

i  Address - 


AMAZtNC  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTIWC 

RUPTURE-EASER 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


>  A  strong,  form  fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac- 
ling  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
j  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
I  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

Over  200,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Oaioy  may  be  serious— ORDCR  TODAY I 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th  Dept.  RY-85,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


TO  SAME1  EARW 


Roiasuf  x 


mmmRZMQwr 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD  5  A  EQPT.  CO 


Authorized  .Distributor 

.  Owego.K-* 


90  5th  Ave.3v  I  Phone  239 


The  BEAR  CAfc ,, 

COMBINATION  (Drop-Apron) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor.’ 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers; 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25’  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Z»  to  Zx  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  SOe. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  answered  an  advertisement  of 
Reddi-Cuts,  Stanton,  Calif.,  about 
making  baby  bootees  at  home.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  enclosed  circular  from 
The  House  of  Ties,  Stanton,  Calif.  I 
do  not  understand  this.  s.  M.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

Earl  Wilson  advertised  “Reddi- 
Cuts”  material  to  be  made  into 
bootees  and  sold  to  customers  of  the 
maker.  There  was  no  intimation  of  a 
buy-back  plan  but  those  who  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisement  report  as 
does  S.  M.  L.  that  they  received 
literature  from  the  House  of  Ties 
Stanton,  Calif.  The  record  shows 
that  The  House  of  Ties,  Stanton, 
Calif,  is  conducted  by  Earl  Wilson, 
who  also  promoted  Wilson  Ties  at 
the  same  address.  Those  who  answer 
the  advertisement  are  requested  to 
send  $10  for  a  pattern  ahd  material 
for  four  ties  and  are  promised  $2.30 
for  each  first  grade  tie  made  up  from 
the  material;  75  cents  for  seconds  and 
nothing  for  those  they  call  “rejects.” 
As  a  rule  there  are  more  “rejects” 
than  perfect  ties.  The  claim  was 
made  that  contracts  would  be  offered 
to  those  whose  work  was  satisfactory 
and  they  would  be  paid  30  cents  for 
each  tie.  This  was  a  buy-back  plan 
pure  and  simple.  We  understand 
there  was  a  partnership  between  Earl 
Wilson  and  his  brother  R.  P.  Wilson 
of  Stillwater,  Minn,  but  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  dissolved.  Both  brothers 
seem  to  conduct  business  from  Stan¬ 
ton,  Calif,  and  Stillwater,  Minn.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Earl  Wilson  his  brother, 
R!  P.  Wilson,  conducted  an  Angora 
rabbitry  at  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  and 
was  also  an  automobile  dealer  at 
Stillwater,  Minn.  Evidently  the  ties 
and  bootees  are  another  sideline.  We 
would  not  recommend  any  buy-back 
scheme. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  an  item 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  someone  hav¬ 
ing  their  roof  sprayed  by  men  going 
through  with  paint  and  a  sprayer 
asking  for  jobs.  I  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  man  giving  the  name 
of  Edward  J.  Carroll,  119  E.  3d  St., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  When  I  wrote  him 
about  unsatisfactory  work  my  letter 
was  returned  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  as  there  was  no  such  street 
number.  Three  of  these  trucks 
worked  in  the  neighborhood  and 
many  people  reported  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  In  my  case  they  claimed  to 
use  roofing  paint  put  out  by  Aluma- 
tone  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  wrote  to  California 
but  my  letter  was  not  returned  nor 
was  it  answered.  This  seems  to  be  a 
racket.  p.  a.  j. 

This  report  leads  us  to  refer  to  a 
bulletin  in  which  the  Buffalo  Better 
Business  Bureau  calls  attention  to 
the  notorious  Williamson  Gang  that 
has  been  touring  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast  for  a  number  years 
selling  the  unsuspecting  public 
allegedly  imported  rugs,  smuggled 
furs  and  lace  table  covers.  For  a  few 
years  past  this  group  has  branched 
out  into  spray  painting  of  houses  and 
barns  in  country  sections.  The  report 
is  that  they  have  used  oldw:rank  case 
oil,.  Diesel  fuel  oil  and  ground  red 
brick  combined  with  lamp  black  for 
colors,  and  farmers  are  being  fleeced 
out  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  material  is  inflammable,  being 
of  gasoline  and  asphalt.  Reports 
have  been  made  also  that  after  the 
first  rain  much  of  this  sprayed  on 
material  has  washed  off.  The  Gang 
travels  in  house  trailers  with  fine 
automobiles  and  well  equipped 
trucks.  One  was  reported  to  be  a 
red  truck,  but  the  party  was  unable 
to  get  the  license  number.  The  names 
used  have  been  Williamson,  J. 
McMillicin,  David  Andrews,  Mac- 
Millian  and  others.  The  Gang  moves 
rapidly  from  place  to  place  and  we 
urge  our  readers  to  heed  this  warn¬ 
ing  and  refuse  to  have  any  dealings 
with  a  concern  that  measures  up  to 
the  above.  Guard  against  their  speci¬ 
ous  arguments.  We  have  had  a.  num¬ 
ber  of  roofing  complaints  and  many 
have  all  the  ear  marks  used  by  this 
Williamson  Gang. 

We  are  told  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  recently  issued  fraud  orders 
against  Sterling  Securities  and  its 
officers  and  agents  and  the  Junior 
Golds  Securities  Corporation  Ltd., 
both  of  Toronto,  Canada.  We  received 
hundreds  of  inquiries  about  these  and 
similar  companies. 


You  refer  to  “ear  marks”  of  vari¬ 
ous  frauds.  Would  you  elucidate  on 
these  in  some  degree  so  that  we  may 
recognize  them?  We  do  have  -  a 
general  idea  of  what  to  look  for,  but 
if  you  could  describe  a  few  of  the  pit- 
falls,  we  might  be  forewarned. 

New  York  H.  H. 

As  our  old  Editor,  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  used  to  say:  “When  you  see 
a  fake  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  it 
is  your  privilege  to  come  and  chop  it 
out  at  the  roots.”  That,  is  why  we 
aim  to  give  you  guaranteed  adver¬ 
tising  and  information  on  the  pitfalls 
that  seek  to  entrap  one.  We  have 
referred  to  so  many  “types  of 
schemes”  during  the  years  that 
we  feel  we  have  about  covered 
them  and  our  readers  ought  to  have 
the  “tricks”  in  mind.  We  realize 
however  new  “styles”  are  presented 
and  may  not  exactly  match  the 
pattern,  and  when  a  specious  caller 
puts  forth  his  “charm”  one  is  apt 
to  be  hooked  before  he  knows  it. 
There  is  one  point  to  note;  if  you 
are  told  this  is  your  only  opportunity 
and  the  offer  will  not  be  made  again, 
do  not  fall  for  the  proposition.  There 
is  seldom  a  “one-offer”  plan.  If  they 
do  not  get  sufficient  response,  the 
offer  will  appear  again  and  again.  If 
a  salesman  is  over-voluble  and  does 
not  give  you  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  get  the  name  of  the  parent 
concern  and  write  them  for  particu¬ 
lars.  If  the  name  is  not  willingly 
given,  the  proposition  is  not  for  you. 
An  abusive  or  impertinent  person  is 
not  a  true  representative  of  anyone, 
and  we  would  turn  him  down 
promptly  and  regard  his  proposition 
as  not  worthwhile.  Do  not  bite  at 
buying  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  any 
obvious  similar  offer;  do  not  hold 
packages  for  strangers;  and  do.  not  let 
them  hold  your  bag  or  baby.  If  you 
are  asked  to  put  up  security,  take 
time  to  look  into  the  matter  in 
question.  One  lady  we  heard  of  put 
up  security  of  $900  of  her  own  money 
with  strangers,  when  $900  was  the 
price  she  was  asking  for  her  farm. 
If  you  are  selling  you  do  not  need, 
to  put  up  security.  If  buying,  have  a 
lawyer  tell  you  what  your  rights  are. 
Take  for  instance  the  “old  Spanish 
Prisoner”  scheme.  How  many  times 
has  he  turned  up  as  a  Mexican 
prisoner,  a  French  or  South  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoner,  but  the  pattern  of  the 
plan  is  the  same.  You  put  up  the 
money  first.  If  such  people  do  not 
have  friends  or  acquaintances  to 
appeal  to  it  is  simply  because  they 
have  milked  them  dry  and  are  after 
new  and  credulous  victims.  Buy-Back 
and  Work-At-Home  plans  are  pretty 
much  alike.  You  buy  something  as  a 
sample  with  the  promise  of  getting 
many  orders;  but  what  happens?  The 
goods  you  make  are  not  up  to  sample 
and  are  thrown  back  on  your  hands. 
With  buy-back  pigs,  rabbits,  etc.  you 
often  find  the  market  is  glutted;  they 
cannot  use  any  more.  You  have  the 
product  or  animals  to  dispose  of,  but 
no  place  to  sell  them.  If  you  are  en¬ 
treated  to  buy  stock  in  one  thing  or 
another  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
speculative  if  you  have  to  send  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance.  The  only  safe  way 
is  to  deal  with  an  established  house. 
Ask  them  if  the  stock  is  worth  while 
BEFORE  you  put  up  even  one  or  two 
dollars.  Use  judgment  as  to  whether 
an  offered  instrument  could  possibly 
do  the  work  advertised  for  it  or  is  it 
just  a  cheap  product  to  get  your 
money.  There  are  endless  signs  and 
we  believe  reading  this  column  regu¬ 
larly  and  carefully,  readers  will  learn 
for  themselves  of  the  tricks  and 
schemes  waiting  to  catch  the  unwary. 
If  you  do  not  clearly  understand  an 
offer  made  you — then  is  the  time  to 
pause,  reflect  and  tighten  the  purse 
strings. 

We  caution  readers  to  consider 
well  stock  offers  received  from 
Canada.  In  spite  of  all  the  continued 
adverse  publicity  given  the  many 
concerns  urging  people  “t#  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor,”  the  harvest  of 
“cash  with  order”  for  blocks  of  stock, 
or  at  least  a  small  initial  installment 
payment,  undoubtedly  has  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  whole 
proposition  is  speculative.  If  ore  or 
oil  are  not  found  the  money  paid  in 
is  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  pockets. 


August  19,  1950 

Developments  in  Chemical 
Brush  Control 

(Continued  from  Page  594) 

basal  sprays,  that  is,  from  the 
ground  to  one  or  two  feet  high. 
Over-all  sprays  are  feasible  for  low 
thick  brush,  but  where  brush  is  high, 
that  is,  over  three  or  four  feet,  there 
apparently  is  little  reason  to  spray 
the  entire  plant.  No  matter  if  an 
over-all  or  a  basal  spray  is  given,  it 
is  considered  extremely  important  to 
completely  cover  the  stems  or  trunks 
in  the  -area  near  the  ground  line. 
Basal  treatment  at  higher  concen¬ 
trations  has  given  good  results  on 
standing  trees  in  limited  experi¬ 
mental  work.  Concentrations  as  high 
as  30,000  to  40,000  ppm  in  a  one  foot 
band  at  the  base  of  trees  as  large  as 
20  inches  in  diameter  have  given 
j?ood  control.  In  other  words,  as  the 
size  of  a  woody  plant  increases,  the 
higher  the  concentration  should  be, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  bark  is 
usually  less  permeable  and  secondly, 
in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
chemical  into  the  living  tissues  to 
cause  death,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a 
considerable  amount  on  a  small  area. 
Otherwise,  not  enough  material  will 
be  taken  into  the  tree.  Even  on  small 
brush,  a  two  per  cent  concentration 
should  be  considered  a  minimum. 
This  also  is  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  research 
committee  of  the  North  Central  Weed 
Control  Conference  for  1950.  In  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  the  minimum  as 
well  as  higher  concentrations  should 
be  compared. 

There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  a  significant  advantage  in 
treating  at  any  particular  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  dormant  season.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  with  treatments 
during  most  of  the  winter  months. 
Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
just  before,  at  and  following  bud 
break  in  the  Spring.  Apparently, 
however,  it  is  not  necessasy  to  wait 
for  this  period.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  indicate  excellent  results 
with  early  Fall  treatment,  shortly 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  entire  concept  of  dormant 
spraying  for  brush  control  is  in  the 
development  stage  and  many  phases 
such  as  method  of  application,  con¬ 
centration  to  use  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  different  species, 
effect  of  temperature  and  time  of 
application  are  still  problems  for 
intensive  research.  However,  at  this 
time  it  can  be  said,  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  obtained  to  date,  that  dor¬ 
mant  treatment  is  extremely  promis¬ 
ing  and  in  certain  situations  appears 
to  be  as  practical  as  summer  foliage 
applications.  In  contrast  to  summer 
application  there  is  no  hdzard,  from 
dormant  treatment,  to  crops  due  to 
spray  drift,  which  may  be  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Undoubtedly, 
dormant  brush  control  offers  unique 
possibilities  not  only  on  power  line 
rights  of  way  but  also  on  farms 
where  brush  is  a  problem  in  pas¬ 
tures,  fence  rows  and  other  areas. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Anecdote  of  Patrick  Henry  — 
When  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry 
of  Virginia  was  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  in  feeble  health,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Bible  and  addressed  a 
friend  who  was  with  him:  “Here  is 
a  book  worth  more  than  all  others 
printed;  yet  it  is  my  misfortune 
never  to  have  read  it  with  proper 
attention  until  lately.”  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
“I  have  heard  it  said  that  Deists  have 
claimed  me.  The  thought  pained  me 
more  than  the  appellation  of  Tory; 
for  I  consider  religion  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  politics,  and 
I  find  much  cause  to  reproach  my¬ 
self,  that  I  have  lived  so  long  and 
given  no  decided  public  proof  of  my 
being  a  Christian.”  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Jan.  10,  1850. 
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-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Pries  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


WA  N  T  E  D 

Man  30-40  years  old  as  Manager 
for  600  acre  farm  developing  a 
Purebred  Guernsey  Herd  in  New 
York  State.  Must  have  successful 
record  with  previous  employers 
and  must  be  capable  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  farm  '"&nd 
operating  it  as  a  profitable  enter¬ 
prise.  Mail  complete  details  to  — 

BOX  4009, 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  la  thia  department  15e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  etch  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  K.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. _ 

FAItMEB  for  small  one  man  Aberdeen-Angus  farm, 
near  Kingston.  Must  know  machinery.  Wages 
$175.  Plus  good  house.  BOX  3812,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Licensed  practical  nurse,  for  small  nursing 
home.  Phone  Jeffersonville  234-W-l  or  write  Mrs. 
Jens  Andersen,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  for  mothers  helper.  #  BOX  65, 
Millers  Falls,  Mass.  _ _ 

WANTED :  Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  housework  and 
two  children.  Own  room,  modern  conveniences,  good 
home  in  small  village.  Mrs.  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryville, 
New  York, _  _ _ _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  poultry  farm  manager.  Single. 

Good  wages,  room  and  board.  Available  Sept.  1. 
References  required.  National  Agricultural  College, 
Farm  School,  Pa. _ _  - 

HERDSMAN:  High  producing  Holsteins.  Modem  house 
and  bam.  Only  highly  experienced  man  considered. 
BOX  3936,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  experienced  white  couple  to  do 
entire  house  work,  except  heavy  laundry,  for  family 
of  two.  References  necessary;  state  desired  salary. 
Personal  Interview  will  be  required.  Rye,  New  York. 
BOX  3935,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  work  on  poultry  farm  and  in 
house.  Man  must  drive,  milk  one  cow,  and  do 

poultry  chores.  Two  room  apartment  available.  Will 
consider  long  term  engagement  only.  State  age, 

qualifications  and  salary  desired.  Write  Red  Rock 
Farm,  Lambertville.  N.  J. _ 

TWO  steady  girls.  Not  over  35  years  old.  Nurses 
aides.  Convalescent  home  for  elderly  people.  $100  per 
month.  Room  and  hoard.  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  for  cooking  and  serving. 

Permanent  position.  Excellent  wages.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Other  help  employed.  BOX  4010,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager.  Must  have  good  knowledge 
dairy  cattle.  Surge  machines.  Good  home.  Located 
Long  Island.  BOX  4011,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Capable  of  managing  two  small 
children,  own  room,  references.  M.  Luger,  60  Front 
St...  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED^  Couple  to  organize  and  operate  agri¬ 
cultural  project;  also  supervise  18-year  old  boy. 
Year  ’round  home,  all  facilities  and  conveniences;  100- 
acre  farm  located  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars.  BOX  4012,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reliable  married  farmer,  dairyman, 
age  35-40,  for  purebred  Guernseys,  hogs  and  sheep 
in  Northern  Virginia.  Completely  mechanized.  Ex¬ 
cellent  house  with  electricity,  as  well  as  good  salary. 
Permanent  position  for  honest,  sober  man.  BOX  4013, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

MATURE  woman,  Protestant,  as  cook-housekeeper 
for  elderly  couple  on  country  place  near  Walling¬ 
ford  by  Labor  Day  or  earlier.  Mrs.  Frederic  Pease, 
Wallingford,  Conn, _ 

WORKING  herdsman  for  modern  dairy  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  machine  milking,  caring  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  Guernseys.  State  age,  family,  experience, 
salary,  references.  Rich  Neck  Manor  Farm,  Claiborne, 
Maryland. 

WANTED  at  once:  Working  dairy  farm  foreman. 

Small  herd  Holsteins.  Excellent  house,  good  salary, 
for  industrious,  experienced  farmer  who  understands 
cows  and  equipment.  Upstate  New  York.  BOX  4014, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMHAND:  Must  use  milker,  drive  tractor.  House 
with  electricity  and  water  furnished.  State  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  4015,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ _ 

WANTED:  Children’s  nurse.  Must  be  reliable,  trust¬ 
worthy.  Own  room  and  bath.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Other  congenial  and  companionable  help.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  127,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MANAGER  for  large  purebred  Holstein  breeding  farm 

in  Dutchess  County.  Must  have  agricultural  college 
degree  and  good  experience.  State  full  particulars. 
BOX  4023,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  handyman,  strictly  sober,  middleaged,  un¬ 
attached,  for  bachelor  household  near  New  York; 
modest  salary,  drive  car.  BOX  4024,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  experienced  in  grapes  and  small  fruit  to  work 
farm.  Good  home  and  share  of  profits  to  right 

man.  BOX  4025.  Rural  Now-Yorker. 

—  —  ■  — - - - * - -  ’ 

COOK-General  houseworker,  experienced;  no  laundry. 

Two  adults.  Give  age,  full  references.  Mrs.  R. 
Balmer,  Amcnia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  for  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Son  of  working  age  as 
extra  helper  desired.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 
conscientious.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges  in¬ 
cluded.  Milking  machines  are  used  as  well  as  other 
modern  machinery.  State  wages  expected,  experience, 
size  of  family,  etc.,  in  your  reply.  BOX  4026,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Careful  apple  pickers,  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Season  September  la  until  November.  Walter 
Wais,  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. _ 

NURSE  for  night  duty,  also  housekeeper  for  small 
private  sanitarium.  Near  Beacon,  .New  York.  BOX 

4032,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  care  for  some  poultry,  lawns, 
other  farm  chores.  Woman  help  out  in  home. 
Separate  modern  quarters  with  all  improvements.  Write 
stating  experience,  references,  availability.  Morris  A. 
Bonoff,  R,  F.  D,  3,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Copake  22-R-51. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work.  Must  be 
sober,  honest  and  reliable.  S.  R.  Crissey,  R.  D.  2, 
Sussex.  N,  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Tuxedo  Park,  own  room,  moderate 
wages,  friendly  neighborhood,  night  and  day  off 
weekly;  assist  children.  Begin  September  5.  BOX 

4033,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  light  farm  chores  exchange  good 
homo.  Small  compensation.  Albany  County.  BOX 

4034,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  motherless  home,  Armonk.  Two  boys, 
four,  eight;  complete  charge.  P.  O.  Box  1128, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  girl  wanted  for  cooking  and  housework.  Small 
family,  good  home,  $100  per  month.  Write  Mrs. 
F,  Mann,  Finney  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  middleaged.  State  wages 
desired  and  references.  BOX  4035,  Rural  New- 
Yorkcr.  _ _ ■ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  milker  or  assistant  herdsman. 

Pure  bred  Holsteins  in  New  Jersey.  A.R.  experience 
preferable.  Call  Peapaek  8-0694,  or  write  Clifford 
Wiegand,  R.  F.  D.,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger  s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

MAN — Single,  caretaker,  all  round  experience,  very 
handy,  desires  steady  work.  BOX  3954,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FRENCH,  farmer,  gardener,  caretaker;  32,  married. 

Agricultural  school  graduate,  experienced  farm  and 
estate  work.  BOX  4001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm. 

Graduate  agricultural  college.  Single.  BOX  4002, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DOES  anyone  require  honest,  conscientious  man,  past 
middleago?  Care  for  and  protect  your  country  home 
in  your  absence  or  otherwise.  Retired  farmer.  Best 
references.  No  driving.  BOX  4003,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

SITUATION  wanted  as  manager  of  dairy  farm  or 
estate,  some  experience  with  beef.  Can  work  for 
owners  interest,  no  place  too  large.  Go  anywhere. 
References.  Consider  top  herdsman  of  large  herd. 
BOX  4004,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE;  Cook-housekeeper,  caretaker-handyman. 

Countr/  background;  honest,  trustworthy.  Best 
habits.  Capable  full  charge.  Southeastern  Pa.  or  ad- 
jacent.  BOX  4005,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager:  Lifetime,  practical  scientific,  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches.  Specialty  Guernseys,  hogs; 
profitable,  results.  BOX  4006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER,  small  farm  or  estate  with  separate 
quarters.  Christian,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  BOX  4016, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  wishes  position  on  dairy  or 
beef  farm.  15  years  experience.  General  and  grass 
land  farming.  Registered  stock  preferred.  Excellent 
with  cattle,  maintenance  and  operating  modern  ma¬ 
chine.  Best  references.  BOX  4017,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN’S  position  after  September  15,  due-  to 
complete  dispersal  of  purebred  herd.  Experienced, 
practical  and  scientific  dairyman  and  agricultural 
college  graduate.  30  years  old,  married,  one  child. 
Have  excellent  references.  Prefer  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  4018,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man*  44,  desires  work  on  small  dairy  or 
general  farm.  Lifetime  experience.  No  children. 
BOX  27,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. _ 

CARETAKER  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Experienced 
farmer,  gardener.  Reliaole,  honest,  married  man 
with  children.  BOX  4027.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  desires  position  as  gardener,  care¬ 
taker;  experienced  and  reliable.  BOX  4028,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ ' _ 

COUPLE  desires  caretakers  position  after  Sept.  15. 
Elwin  Seekins,  Upper  Nyack,  N.  Y.  _ 

TEACHER,  dependable,  experienced,  desires  rural 

position.  BOX  4036,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER-Gardener.  farm  experienced;  wife  will- 
irfg  to  help  part  time  in  house;  two  children;  good, 
permanent  position,  BOX  4037,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
YOUNG  Swiss  farmer,  living  In  Switzerland,  very 
experienced,  wishes  work  on  farm.  Ready  in  about 
eight  weeks  if  affidavit  of  support  for  visa  will  be 
procured,  BOX  4038,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SWISS  girl,  living  In  Switzerland,  very  qualified  for 
general  housework,  wishes  place.  Ready  in  about 
eight  weeks  if  affidavit  of  support  for  visa  will  be 
procured.  BOX  4039,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMER,  single  (59)  desires  position  as  caretaker, 
or  on  a  small  place  or  institution.  Experienced 
poultryman,  all  around  farmer.  (No  milking).  BOX 
4040,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WIDOW,  over  50,  seeks  position  as  housekeeper  for 
Christian  business  couple  or  older  people.  Country 
only.  Small  salary,  good  home.  BOX  4041,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MAINTENANCE,  handyman,  chauffeur.  Estate,  camp, 
institution.  Woman  part  time.  Separate  quarters 
essential.  Salary  flexible.  BOX  4042,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

TRAINED  agriculturist,  Ph.  D.,  extensive  experience 
all  branches  modern  farming  including  breeding, 
seeks  farm  position.  Breyer,  Baker  Farm,  Route  1, 
Tlmberville,  Va. _ 

FARMER,  college  graduate,  married,  no  children, 
seeks  position  on  modern  poultry  farm,  BOX  4043, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARAIS.  country  homes  all  kinds:  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them,  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  Waterfront. 

Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 

Seaford,  Delaware. 


FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land.”  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallon,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  “We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts.”  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter.  South  Carolina. 


WOODLAND:  170  foot  frontage  on  paved  road,  440 
foot  depth,  full  price  $350.  Easy  terms  to  suit.  Also 
larger  tracts.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N,  Y.  Phone 
5-1513,  _ ' _ 

WANTED:  About  400  acres  for  hunting,  fishing,  for 

sportsman’s  club.  Maximum  125  miles  New  York. 
Marvin  Friedman,  100  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  Apt. 
5-D,  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 

GENOA  Finger  Lakes  farm.  100  acres.  Modern  house 

and  buildings.  All  improvements;  drilled  well.  State 
road.  Write  for  details.  BOX  3927,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

SALE  or  rent:  Garage  40x60,  gas  station  and  office. 

Modern  6-room  house,  farm  machinery  agency  doing 
good  business.  Located  on  good  highway  in  village. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Henry  Tator,  Valatie, 
N.  Y.  Columbia  County. _ 

165  ACRE  Broome  County  dairy  farm,  near 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  modern  2-family  duplex  house, 
also  7-room  tenant  house,  •  up-to-date  drive-through 
barn,  36  stanchions,  other  outbuildings  all  in  good 
condition,  Holstein  herd,  fully  equipped,  sell 

stocked  or  bare,  send-- for  bulletins.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ - 

175  ACRE  productive  dairy  farm.  Route  320  ’  near 

Norwich,  New  York,  Chenango  Co.,  modern  9-room 
house,  automatic  oil  heat,  large  drive-through  dairy 
barn,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition,  35 
head  stock,  completely  equipped,  will  sell  either  bare 
or  stocked,  write  for  bulletin.  W.  W.  Werts  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

180  ACRE  dairy  farm  equipped.  Free  gas,  electric, 
coal  and  timber.  Bargain,  price.  Selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness.  For  more  details  write  to:  Mrs. 

Sigmund  Andres.  14  Seneca  St.,  Oil  City,  Penna. 

POULTRY  farm:  Three  acres  near  Colgate  University, 

excellent  house,  city  water,  all  conveniences,  3-story 
laying  house,  2,000  capacity,  elevator  shaft,  manure 
shuts,  eight  range  shelters,  five  brooder  houses,  com¬ 
plete  equipment.  Price  $12,500;  terms  arranged.  Write 
F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Earl- 
vllle  84Y4, _ _ _ 

VAUGHN  M.  HEWEY,  registered  real  estate  broker. 

Box  385,  Avon  Park,  Florida.  Ranches,  pastures, 
groves,  farms,  homes, _ 

FIVE  room  bungalow,  two  car  garage,  six  buildings, 

one  acre  cleared  land,  $6,900  cash;  or  three  cleared 
acres  and  property,  $8,400  cash  on  state  bigfiway. 
Write  Edwin  Lilley,  State  Highway,  Route  112,  Med- 
ford  Station,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ , _ 

HAVE  you  a  store  building  for  sale?  Want  house  or 

land  in  good  location  for  store.  Please  state  price 
and  cash  required.  P.  O.  Box  6047,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida.  _ ' 

PLANNING  to  move  North.  Would  like  to  buy  some 

land  on  state  highway  with  or  without  buildings. 
State  price.  Box  6047,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  100-acre  *  farm.  Good  buildings;  8-room 

house,  modern  improvements;  five  cabins  furnished; 
state  highway.  BOX  4007,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS:  No.  604 — 125  acres  on  macadam,  imposing 

house,  nine  "rooms,  all  conveniences,  good  barn,  28 
ties,  buckets,  new  milk  house,  electric  cooler,  silo, 
other  buildings,  28  cows,  milk  'checks  1949  $12,000; 
tractor,  tools,  crops,  $19,000.  No.  391 — 140  acres,  one 
mile  from  macadam,  good  house,  nine  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  barn  36x60  ft.  nearly  completed,  sugar 
orchard,  bare  $5,700.  No.  392 — 120  acres  on  macadam, 
good  house,  eight  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn,  24 
.  ties,  buckets,  new  tractor  and  tools,  crops,  $11,000. 

No.  607 — 150  acres,  %  mile  macadam,  superior 
buildings,  house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn, 
39  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  silo,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  25  cows  and  young  stock,  tractor,  tools, 
crops,  $19,500.  No.  400 — 110  acres,  on  macadam, 
good  house,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  very  good 
bam,  34  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  silo,  other  buildings,  23  head  cows 
and  young  stock,  farm  tools,  crops.  $15,500.  No. 

701 — 130  acres,  one  mile  thriving  village  and  Route 
7,  river  flat  and  bench  land  tillage,  house,  seven 

rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  furnace,  barn,  49 
ties  and  buckets,  silo,  milk  house,  electric  cooler, 
milking  machine,  nearly  full  line  good  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  $10,000.  No.  706 — 120  acres  on  State  high¬ 
way,  10  room  house,  running  water,  electricity,  other 
plumbing,  barn,  30  ties,  buckets,  silo,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler.  23  cows,  tractor,  tools,  $15,500. 
Many  other  farms  correctly  priced.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Seth  T.  Wheat.  Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  for  cash,  small  house  or  bungalow  with 

acre  or  more,  near  town,  with  improvements; 

within  60  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Give  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  BOX  4008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  small  farm  or  city  house  for  church  home  re¬ 

tirement.  $5,000  to  $10,000.  BOX  4019,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ ■ _ 

FOR  rent  or  lease:  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 

person.  Housing  accommodations  and  equipment  for 
3,500  layers  or  housing  accommodations  for  10,000 
broilers,  modern  bungalow  for  rent  on  property.  Write 
immediately.  Catalpa  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Gettsyburg,  Penna. _ 

84  ACRE  farm,  good  house,  excellent  basement  barn. 

Hard  gravel  road;  $3,500.  Leslie  G.  Edwards,  R.  2, 
Homer,  N.  Y.  _ 

COME  to  the  country.  Lots  for  sale  near  Wappingers 
Falls.  50x200  ft.,  $350;  100x200  ft.,  $600.  F. 

Kmnns,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  income  farm.  Poutry  and  road  stand  on  shore 
road.  1,800  capacity.  12  acres;  6-room  house;  all 
buildings  in  A-l  shape.  All  conveniences.  A  beautiful 
place.  $20,000.  John  Murren,  Creamridge,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  15-25  cow  dairy;  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Rensselaer  Counties,  or  within  40  miles  Albany- 
Troy.  BOX  4020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  farm,  150  miles  N.  Y.  C.  200  acres  rich  hay, 

corn,  pastures.  Modern  eight  rooms,  two  baths, 
attached  garage.  New  40  cow  drive  through  barn. 
New  concrete,  dome  roof  silo.  Gravity  spring  water. 
Price  $30,000  includes  new  DeLaval  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  cooler,  hay  hoist,  550  gallon  gasoline  tank, 
pump.  Livestock  extra.  Paved  road  two  miles  ex¬ 
press  stop  Erie  Railroad.  Pictures.  Owner,  Henry  L. 
Neilsen,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cottage,  &  acre  of  ground,  electric  light 
and  telephone  available;  price  $1,100.  Mrs.  C. 
Pierslg,  Durham,  Conn. _ 

WANTED;  Country  home  with  improvements,  good 
transportation.  Write  full  details;  lowest  cash  price. 
BOX  4021,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

57  ACRE  farm:  Ideal  for  poultry.  Beautiful  view. 

9-room  modern  house.  Large  barn.  E.  Whitehead, 
Alton,  N.  Y.  _ 

RENT  or  sale:  New  cottage  Kingsford  Lake,  Canada. 

Ice,  gas.  boats.  Good  fishing.  Brown’s  Cottage, 
Godfrey,  Ontario,  Canada.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  From  owner,  138  acre  farm,  stocked,  new 
machinery,  new  10-room  house  (double)  and  barn 
that  ties  30,  on  macadam  highway  one  mile  from 
village,  BOX  4029,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ , 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskiil  7,  Eastern  New  York. _ 

BARGAINS  to  some,  village  home  $2,500;  70  acres, 
6-room  house,  old  bam  $850;  99  acres,  macadam 
road,  attractive  colonial  home,  electricity,  large  barns, 
11  cattle,  team,  etc.  (owner  In  70’s)  $10,500;  600 

acres  (45  acre  lake),  houses,  two  old  barns,  five 
cabins,  haven- ranchit- hunt- fishing,  $30,000 ;  double 

lake  camp  $5,750.  Country  stores,  feed,  fuel,  build¬ 
ing  supply  businesses.  Other,  Wants?  Lists. 

Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.)  Cobleskiil  "Eastern” 
New  York. _ 

FEED  and  grain  store,  hay  and  straw  barn,  5-car 
garage  and  truck,  living  quarters,  adjacent  to  rail¬ 
road  siding.  No  competition.  Must  sell  account  death. 
Asking  $20,000.  Hazel  Hlncken,  Broker,  Middle 
Country  Road,  St.  James.  Telephone  Smithtown  2013, 
WANTED:  Milk  route  with  or  without  farm,  eastern 
New  York,  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  BOX 
4030,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  10-room  house.  Fort  Dix,  area; 

school,  churches  and  buses ;  $9,000,  half  cash.  BOX 
369,  New  Egypt.  New  Jersey. 


186  ACRES,  stock,  equipment;  Exceptionally  fine  dairy 
farm,  complete  with  16  head  cattle,  team,  tractor, 
all  toots  and  equipment;  beautiful  home,  seven  rooms, 
tile  bath,  all  improvements,  gas  heat,  lovely  setting; 
cemented  barn  36x48.  21  stanchions:  silo;  garage; 
poultry  house;  new  milk  house;  186  acres,  40  sandy 
loam  tillage,  family  fruit;  on  macadam  highway,  near 
Cuba;  buildings  worth  over  $13,000;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  worth  $6,700.  Full  price  $16,000.  No.  A-8310. 
West’s,  O.  O.  Kingan,  33  Maple  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
Farm  catalog  free. 


BARGAIN  poultry  farm  In  fine  residential  district 
near  ocean  at  Bridgehampton,  New  York,  capacity 
3,400  layers,  nine  acres  green  range,  dwelling  house.! 
Edward  Mayer  &  Son,  Telephone  Bridgehampton ! 
207 -R  or  Bridgehampton  90. _ ! 

351  ACRES,  equipment,  two  homes;  Desirable  dairy! 

farm  on  concrete  highway  near  Friendship;  attrac-; 
tive  home,  14  rooms,  two  baths,  gas  heat,  hardwood 
floors,  utilities,  three  pouches,  pretty  shaded  lawn ; 
also  four  room  tenant  house;  cemented  barn  40x95,  35 1 
stanchions;  silo,  four  car  garage;  two  poultry  houses! 
2,000  capacity;  granary;  351  acres,  140  tillable  loam.j 
150  sugar'  maples,  fruit  orchard;  includes  tractor, 
all  equipment.  Illness  compels  liquidation.  Full  price 
$15,000;  terms.  No.  14,913.  Westrs,  J.  M.  Plummer, 
30  Water  St.,  Friendship,  N.  Y. _  j 

245  ACRES,  herd  .  and  equipment:  Class  A-l  dairy' 

farm  on  macadam  highway,  outskirts  Jamestown; 
includes  42  head  cattle,  four  horses,  two  tractors, 
tools,  equipment  and  crops;  fine  home,  11  rooms, 
bath,  utilities,  shaded  lawn;  main  barn  32x84,  42 
stanchions,  water  cups;  two  other  barns  38x50—32x40; 
milk  house;  two  new  tile  silos;  double  garage  poultry 
house;  245  acres.  150  tillable,  estimated  $5,000  worth 
timber  when  cut;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $15,000; 
dairy  income  $7,000 ;  price  much  less  than  you  ex¬ 
pect.  Terms.  No.  B-8777.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd, 
22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  cattle  ranch,  200  acres,  50  acres  level 

meadow.  River  bordered.  Large  barn.  Modernized 
Cape  Cod  house.  Installed  electricity,  telephone,  bath, 
garage;  $7,500,  W.  C.  Ballou,  Newfane,  Vermont. 

92  ACRE  fruit  farm:  43  acres  in  apples  and  sweet 

cherries,  45  acres  in  hay  and  pasture.  Barns, i 
garage  and  tool  house.  11-room  dwelling  and  bath,  hot! 
water  heating  system.  Asking  $20,000.  Wheeler  Realty; 
Service,  726  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  New  York. _ / 

SMALL  ’furnished  eamp  In  pines;  near  brook;  nine 

miles  Saratoga.  $600.  C.  Wing,  Greenfield  Center,; 
New  York.  _  j 

FOR  Sale:  Store;  meat,  groceries,  bologna  kitchen,; 

walk-in  cooler.  12-room  house,  improvements,  heat.; 
2-car  garage.  One  acre.  J.  Beck,  North  Branch, 
New  York.  _ 

DIRECT  from  owner,  near  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  129  acres, ! 

nice  home.  Come  see  the  crops  on  this  farm.  $5,M0. 
BOX  4044,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  Maryland  farm.  Eastern  Shore,  mild  climate, 

near  town,  level,  fertile  land.  Grows  truck  crops,! 
grains,  clover,  etc.  Good  buildings,  166  acres,  part 
timber;  $8,500,  terms.  G.  W.  Deniston,  R.  1,  Snow 
Hill,  Maryland. 

MODERN  new  6-room  all  year  house,  beautifully 

decorated,  garage  attached,  near  bay  and  ocean ; 
reasonable.  Harriet  Holmes,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I., 


MIDDLEAGED  couple,  desires  small  bungalow  or 

apartment  to  rent,  commuting  distance  to  Man- 
hattan.  BOX  4045,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale-  or  trade  for  small  farm,  stocked  and 

equipped,  ready  to  do  business,  gas  station  and 
luncheonette.  Modern  X-room  house  on  very  busy 
highway.  Private  owner.  BOX  4046,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

STOCKED  farm,  107  acres,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

9°od  barn  for  16  cows,  nice  6-room  house  with 
all  improvements.  11  cows,  tractor  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Price  $9,500.  Postupack  with  Giles,  Tri- 
angle,  N,  Y.  89-F-22  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  18  acres  $450.  Woodlot.  BOX  4047.  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AYERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2,90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

CHERRIES:  Sweet,  sour,  sprayed,  canning  or  freez- 

ing,  tree  ripened.  Drop  postal  with  name,  address. 
We  notify  when  ripe.  Cold  Springs  Farm,  Valois. 
New  York.  _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hlllg,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florid*  orange  blossom.  2%  lbs 

postage  paid  $1-00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Bomulus,  New  York. 

PUBE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal  • 

clover  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar! 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per,  pound.  Delivered  third 
^?ne-  P-  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N,  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 


FOR  your  health’s  sake  eat  organically  grown  vege¬ 

tables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers 
used.  Gericke’s  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill 
Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  ponuds  $10  pre¬ 
paid  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

N?Fo~Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest.  5  lbs.. 
ti  oe  J*  -  5‘lbJ  $8.95.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
6  5-ib.  $6.45.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
PJS-  clover  $8.45;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $6.45  F.O.B 
Sold  by  ton  or  paiL  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire 
New  York. 

WHEN  traveling  visit  our  new  honey  sales  office  on 
Route  14,  10  miles  north  of  Watkins  Glen 

VVixson’s  Honey.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

COMB  Honey :  Carefully  selected,  u!  s!  No!  1  or 
better.  Your  choice.  Purse  clover  or  buckwheat.  Five 
sections  postpaid  to  third  zone  $2.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Norman  Sharp,  Fishers.  New  York. 

HONEY :  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50-;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J.  _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post-f 

paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley 'sj 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

FOR.  Sale:  About  5,000  gallons  maple  syrup  in  drums' 

Castoriand  N.:  y!1‘  1  *3'2°-  SamUel  H’ 

SAVE  sugar  with  “North  Country”  clover  honeT 
One  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.50;  60  pound  cani 
$11.85  postpaid  .into  third  zone.  These  prices  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  St.  Lawrence  River 
Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A.  Produced  on 

my  farm.  Gallon,  $5.45;  half  gallon,  $2.95;  quart, 
$1.35,  prepaid  third  zone.  John  Bacon,  Johnson,  Vt. 
NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can,  $9.00  (not  prepaid); 

10  lb.  pail,  $2.90  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  satls- 
f  act  ion.  George  Hand.  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

HONEY:  Liquid  or  crystallized!  6  (Mb!  utel 

Sclioharfe,  N.'^Y.  ^  F‘  °~  B~  Wm~  H~  Wolford’: 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential.  _ 

REAL  farm  board  in  beautiful  Bald  Eagle  Valley. 

Modem  conveniences.  Ideal  place  to  rest.  Swlmmin°-' 
rowing;  $30  per  week.  Mrs.  Peale  Haagen  Beech 
Creek,  Pa.  Telephone  Mill  Hall  63-J-" 


VACATION  at  country  home.  Comfortable  beds.  Home 
cooked  food.  Write  to  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center 
Maine.  * 

WILL  board  elderly  gentlemen  with  car;  reasonable 

Country.  BOX  4023,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  20.  desires  board  on  farm  for  rest  near  N  V  c 
BOX  4031,  Rural  New-Yorker  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Modernized  80-barrel  flour  mill  water- 

p°wer  deep  turbine.  Priestford  Farm,  Darlington, 
Maryland.  Phone  Churchville  3541.  _ 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor,  rubber  tires.  Any  make  or 

m  nif11  'iiU,  buy  or  trade  other  farm  equipment, 
Ed.  Whiles,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Route  1. 


F9®,  Salt:._P>n,lbine"  McCormick -Deering!  A-l  con- 
|d5.0.  H  E.  Curtis.  I  lie.,  Hallock  Ave.,  Port 
Jefferson  Station.  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jefferson  771. 

FOR  Sale:  Farquhar  sawmill,  friction  feed,  $245. 
H.  Gnesemer,  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 


e 


ine  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 


So  easy  to  operate 
^  *  so  economical 


You  get  a  thrill  of  pleasure  every  time 
you  see  the  sleek  good  looks  of  your 
Chevrolet!  It's  a  thrill  you’ll  enjoy  for  years, 
too,  for  Chevrolet  has  the  kind  of  styling 
that  lasts.  Fourteen  smart  Styleline  and 
Fleetline  body  types  are  offered,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  color  combinations. 


You  see  where  you’re  going  and  you 
like  the  way  you  go  in  Chevrolet!  The 
wide  curved  windshield  and  generous 
window  area  give  you  vision  that's  tops 
for  sightseeing  .  .  .  tops  for  safety. 
You're  free  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
"five-foot  seats”  ;  .  .  that  rich  Fisher 
Body  interior. 


Examine  all  of  Chevrolet's  big-car  fea¬ 
tures.  They  look  expensive.  Then 
examine  Chevrolet’s  prices — and  what 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  it's  the  low¬ 
est  priced  line  of  all!  That’s  why  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  America’s  No.  1  favorite  .  .  . 
why  you’ll  be  better  off  in  every  way 
when  you  make  Chevrolet  your  choice. 


Get  ready  to  enjoy  the  simplest,  smoothest  driving  in  the  low-price  field 
when  you  step  into  a  Chevrolet  with  Powerglide  Automatic  Transmission.* 

For  Powerglide  takes  most  of  the  work  of  driving  completely  out  of  your 
hands.  All  you  do  is  set  the  lever  in  “DRIVE”  position,  press  on  the  accel¬ 
erator— and  go!  There’s  no  clutch  pedal  ...  no  gearshifting  to  bother  you. 
There’s  just  a  smooth  flow  of  power  from  the  big  105-h.p.  Valve-in-Head 
Engine  that  carries  you  at  any  speed,  over  any  road,  without  lag,  drag  or 
roughness. 


Grades  and  rutted  roads  a  problem  in 
your  area?  Chevrolet  offers  you  two 
practical,  thrifty  solutions — the  new 
105-h.p.  Valve-in-Head  engine  with 
Powerglide  automatic  transmission,* 
or  the  standard  Valve-in-Head  engine 
with  Synchro-Mesh  transmission.  They’re 
both  equal  to  any  road. 


Chevrolet's  roomy  trunk  takes  care  of 
your  bundles  on  vacation  or  shopping 
trips  . . .  conveniently  pops  open  at  the 
twist  of  a  key!  Center-Point  steering 
with  Unitized  Knee-Action  ride,  air¬ 
plane-type  shock  absorbers  and  wider 
tread  tires  assure  you  a  smoother  and 
safer  ride  on  all  roads. 


Yours  to  enjoy,  too,  are  all  the  other  big-car  advantages  that  Chevrolet 
offers  .  .  .  all  the  traditional  features  for  comfort,  safety  and  economy  that 
Chevrolet  alone  in  its  price  class  brings  you.  So,  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
today.  See  for  yourself  why  the  smart  and  spirited  Chevrolet  is  indeed  the 
ideal  farm  car! 

* Combination  of  Powerglide  Automatic  Transmission  and  105-h.p.  engine  optional  on  De  Luxe 
models  at  extra  cost. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 
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By  R.  W.  Duck 


once  in  a  while  we  receive 
a  communication  from  some¬ 
one  who  sincerely  feels  that  he 
has  accidentally  stumbled  onto 
something  about  feeding  dairy 
cattle  which  is  revolutionary 
in  its  implications.  This  idea  is  usually 
centralized  around  the  fact  that  feed  costs  are 
going  up  and  milk  prices  are  coming  down. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  harassed  farmer  and 
dairyman  is  naturally  trying  desperately  to 
use  every  possible  expedient  to  lower  his  feed 
cost  for  milk  production. 

A  farmer  may  feel  that  his  cows  are  eating 
their  heads  off,  particularly  the  high  produc¬ 
ers  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  animals 
are  probably  the  only  females  in  the  milking 
string  that  are  returning  a  profit.  So,  he  may 
decide  to  cut  down  on  the  feed  of  the  entire 
herd.  As  a  result  of  doing  this,  one  producer 
recently  wrote  and  stated  he  had  found  to  his 
amazement  that,  when  he  reduced  the  grain 
fed  to  his  milking  cows  by  about  one  half  and 
made  very  little  increase  in  their  roughage 
ration,  they  continued  to  give  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  volume  of 
milk.  This  had  been  continued  for 
several  weeks;  consequently  he 
had  decided  that  the  usual  recom¬ 
mendations  for  barn  feeding  cows 
were  much  too  high. 

In  the  first  place,  his  cows  were 
good  individuals  or  they  would 
not  have  continued  to  hold  up  in 
production  under  this  reduced 
feeding.  The  maternal  instinct  has 
been  so  inherently  bred  into  dairy 
cows  that  the  best  individuals  will 
continue  to  give  good  yields  for 
some  time,  even  when  their  feed 
has  been  materially  reduced.  If  a 
cow  is  in  normal  fleshing  con¬ 
dition,  she  will  take  this  kind  of 
production  off  her  body  and  put 
it  in  the  pail.  This  may  appear  to 
be  an  extra  dividend  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  lactation  but,  on  her  next  freshening 
period,  she  will  drop  far  below  normal  for 
milk  production.  In  some  instances,  based  on 
official  cow  testing  records,  cows  so  handled 
have  dropped  as  much  as  50  per  cent  or  more 
on  their  subsequent  lactation  and  later,  no 
matter  how  well  fed,  they  have  never  returned 
to  their  original  potential. 

The  Lactation  Factor 

The  question  naturally  occurs  as  to  how 
much  milk  may  be  expected  from  medi¬ 
um  to  good  dairy  cows  if  they  are  con¬ 
tinuously  fed  a  liberal  allowance 
of  roughage  alone.  There  are 
•several  influencing  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  this  problem,  especially 
the  kind  and  quality  of  roughage 
used,  as  well  as  the  individuality 
of  the  cows.  Tests  recently  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Michigan  Station,  as 
well  as  at  various  other  state  sta¬ 
tions,  show  that  when  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  Cows  are  continu¬ 
ously  fed  roughage  and  pasture 
alone  for  several  lactations,  they 
will  gradually  decline  materially 
in  their  milk  yield.  The  most 
significant  thing  in  these  findings 
is  that  more  than  nutrients  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  physiologic  process 
of  making  milk.  This  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  adding  adequate 
amounts  of  starch  and  sugar,  as 
well  as  needed  protein,  to  their 
roughage  ration  without  securing 
optimum  results,  which  later  were 
obtained  by  the  proper  feeding  of 
grain  and  ordinary  protein 
supplement" 


These  studies  consequently  have  shown 
that  there  are  one  or  more  lactation  factors 
present  in  the  common  concentrate  feeds  of 
dairy  cows  which  exert  a  favorable  influence 
on  milk  production  over  and  above  their  nu¬ 
trient  values.  It  was  also  established  that  high 
quality,  early  cut  hay  and  corn  silage  con¬ 
taining  an  abundant  amount  of  grain  are  able 
to  supply  greater  amounts  of  this  lactation 
influencing  factor  than  corresponding  rough- 
age  of  lower  quality. 

As  a  result  of  these  qualitative  feeding  tests, 
and  also  those  of  a  previous  quantitative 
nature,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  when 
excellent  roughage  and  pasture  alone  are  liber¬ 
ally  used  for  feeding  good  dairy  cows  in  milk, 
they  will  on  the  average  support  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  not  over  6,500  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  year,  computed  as  testing  four  per  cent 
butterfat.  The  recent  tests  conducted  by  the 
state  stations  of  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  Rhode  Island  and  Utah,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  States  Department 


Dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle  soon  become  accustomed  to  each  other  and  get 
along  well  together.  Mixed  groups  of  cattle  can  be  self-fed  their  hay  in  a 
loafing  shed,  provided  plenty  of  space  is  available;  but  dairy  cows  in  milk 
should  receive  their  grain  individually  in  accordance  with  production.  This 
nice  herd  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Angus  together  are  fed  roughage  and 
keep  contented  on  the  150  acre  farm  of  William  Coon  in  Cherokee  County, 

Kansas. 


Photo:  Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter 
It  is  necessary  to  feed  concentrates  regularly  and 
properly  to  high  producing  dairy  cows.  This  four- 
year-old  Holstein,  Minnow  Creek  Eden  Repeat, 
owned  by  F.  K.  Merkley,  Flint,  Genesee  County, 
Michigan,  is  the  443 rd  Holstein  cow  to  produce 
1,000  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  Her 
365-day  record  is  35,250  pounds  of  milk;  1,230.2 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

of  milk  in  one  year,  having  a  fat  corrected 
test  of  four  per  cent.  As  their  concentrates 
were  increased,  the  cows  consumed  less  hay. 
The  practical  value  of  these  tests  is  that  they 
have  been  averaged  to  show  how  much  ad¬ 
ditional  milk  can  be  expected-  front  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  concentrates  at  progressively  increasing 
levels,  when  good  roughage  is  fed  liberally. 

The  addition  of  the  first  450  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrates  resulted  in  an  average  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  582  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk. 
Besed  on  the  prevailing  price  of  milk,  concen¬ 
trates  and  hay,  the  profit  or  loss 
can  be  readily  calculated  in  this 
series  of  increased  grain  feeding 
tests.  Let  us  assume  a  price  of 
$3.50  for  100  pounds  of  this  milk, 
$60  a  ton  for  concentrates,  and  $30 
a  ton  for  hay.  The  increase  of  582 
pounds  of  milk  would  then  have 
a  value  of  $20.37,  while  the  saving 
in  this  instance  of  290  pounds  of 
hay  would  amount  to  $4.35.  The 
cost  of  the  450  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trates  would  be  $13.50.  The  in¬ 
creased  net  return  over  feed  cost 
would  consequently  be  $11.22  per 
cow. 


of  Agriculture,  show  that  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  varying  levels  of  grain 
feeding,  milk  production  and  price  returns. 

Concentrates  and  Production 

During  the  years  that  these  tests  were  in 
progress  I  visited  five  of  the  stations  in  order 
to  observe  the  results  as  they  progressed.  An 
average  of  all  the  final  figures  shows  that, 
when  only  excellent  roughage  was  liberally 
allowed  for  one  lactation,  and  this  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  hay  equivalent,  it  resulted  in 
11,338  pounds  of  hay  producing  6,438  pounds 


It  pays  to  study  feed  and  milk  costs  and  to  allow  concentrates  in  proper  ratio 
to  price  and  production.  These  high  producing  Ayrshire  cows,  Lippitt  Golden 
Hilda  (left)  and  Weaver  Orchards  Sarah,  both  recently  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  records  testing  over  four  per  cent  butterfat  in  the  herd  of  Frederick  J. 
Bova,  Burke,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 


Where  Profit  Stops 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  these  additions  of 
concentrates  and  study  the  mone¬ 
tary  correlation  between  grain 
feeding  and  milk  returns  based  on  the  prices 
assumed.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that 
not  all  cows  are  capable  of  satisfactorily 
handling  large  amounts  of  concentrates.  How¬ 
ever,  these  trials  were  conducted  with  many 
dairy  cows  of  all  breeds,  and  they  impartially 
show  what  may  be  expected  on  the  average. 

The  second  raise  of  450  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trates  in  one  year,  or  a  total  of  900  pounds, 
resulted  in  an  average  increase  of  1,079 
pounds  of  fat  corrected  four  per  cent  milk, 
with  a  value  of  $37.76.  The  saving  in  hay  was 
587  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $8.80.  The  total 
gross  gain  was  therefore  $46.56. 
The  total  cost  of  the  concentrates 
•was  $27,  leaving  a  net  return  over 
feed  cost  of  $19.56,  as  compared  to 
roughage  alone.  The  third  addition 
of  another  450  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trates  for  a  total  of  1,350  pounds, 
in  one  year  per  cow,  produced  a 
total  increase  over  the  roughage 
alone  ration  of  1,509  pounds  of  the 
same  test  milk  (which  will  be  used 
throughout).  The  value  of  this 
milk  would  be  $52.81.  The  total 
saving  in  hay  was  891  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $13.36.  The  total 
gross  gain  was  $66.17.  The  cost  of 
the  concentrates  was  $40.50,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  return  over  -feed  cost 
of  $25.67. 

The  next  concentrate  increase 
was  for  a  total  of  1,800  pounds 
yearly,  and  resulted  in  an  added 
1,879  pounds  of  milk,  with  a  value 
of  $65.76.  The  total  saving  in  hav 
was  1,202  pounds,  having  a  value 
of  $18.03.  The  total  gross  gain  was 
(Continued  on  Page  644) 
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Good  Housing  Means  Better  Milk  Production 


HE  fact  that  milk  production  per  cow 
in  the  United  States  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  about 
2,365  pounds  in  1850,  to  5,239 
pounds  in  1949  (USD A  estimates)  is 
due  to  many  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  good  housing.  Those  1850  cows  were 
pioneers  and  like  their  owners  and  caretakers, 
they  did  not  have  adequate  shelter.  Neither 
were  they  fed  and  cared  for  in  the  modern 
manner,  nor  had  they  been  carefully  selected 
and  bred  for  high  production.  Better  breeding 
and  management,  however,  have  increased 
the  need  for  better  housing.  The  best  cows 
produce  five  times  as  much  as  the  average 
and  you  always  find  those  high  producers  in 
good  barns.  On  dairy  farms  practically  all  the 
grain  and  forage  is  marketed  through  the 
dairy  herd  and  good  barns  simplify  the  job 
of  handling  the  crops  as  well  as  the  cows. 

Through  the  years,  dairymen  have  studied 
their  housing  needs  and  made  improvements 
in  their  chore  practices.  In  doing  so  they  have 
eliminated  unsatisfactory  methods  and  have 
reduced  the  labor  of  caring  for  cattle.  Em¬ 
phasis  still  is  on  laborsaving  equipment  and 
methods.  These  features  of  herd  management 
have  received  most  attention  during  the  last 
decade  when  farm  labor  was  limited.  The  re¬ 
turns  have  been  so  great  that  major  attention 
is  given  to  a  study  of  chore-time  practices  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  work  in  handling  dairy 
cows.  These  studies  naturally  involve  barns 
and  herd  handling  facilities. 

Early  Barns  Faulty 


One  of  the  first  things  that  time-studies 
showed  was  the  fact  that  many  good  dairy 
barns  were  out-of-date.  They  were  still  in  fine 
condition,  proving  again  that  a  good  barn  will 
outlive  its  builder.  When  the  barns  were  built 
a  generation  ago,  cows  did  not  average  as  large 
in  size  as  they  do  today.  In  most  instances,  the 
stalls  were  too  narrow  and  stall  platforms 
were  too  short.  Cross  alleys  were  lacking, 
making  feeding  operations  difficult.  Another 
fault  of  the  early  builders  was  the  desire  to 
crowd  in  an  extra  cow.  Today  we  recognize 
that  comfortable  cows  will  produce  better  and 
be  freer  from  injury  than  those  that  are 
crowded.  Most  dairymen  have  found  it  eco¬ 
nomical  to  eliminate  a  low  producer  or  two 
and  give  the  balance  of  the  herd  better  care. 
The  trend  is  toward  wide  stalls  with  longer 
platforms.  Many  of  those  old  barns  are  being 
rebuilt  and  remodeled  again  to  become  useful 
and  practical  shelters  for  high  producing  herds. 

There  are,  generally 
speaking,  two  choices 
that  the  dairyman  has  in 
building  a  new  or  re¬ 
modeling  an  old  barn. 

He  can  either  use  the 
time-tested  stanchion  or 
stall  barn,  or  he  may 
prefer  the  pen-type  or 
loafing  barn.  The  stall 
barn  predominates  in  all 
areas  where  cows  are 
closely  confined  during 
cold  winter  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loaf¬ 
ing  type  barn  is  widely 
used  in  milder  areas 
where  cows  run  on  range 
all  through  the  year.  In 
recent  years  this  type  of 
housing  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  study  and 
has  been  adapted  for  use 
in  climates  such  as  those 
of  New  York  and  the 
Northeast.  Both  types 
have  their  special  ad- 
vantges  and  both  have 
faults.  The  ability  of  the 
herd  manager  is  a  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  selection 
of  a  barn.  A  good  man 
will  be  able  to  produce 
high-quality  milk  in 
either  barn.  A  poor  mana¬ 
ger  may  fail  with  either. 


By  W.  Floyd  Keepers 

There  is  good  steel  laborsaving  equipment 
available  for  both  types  of  barns;  in  the  final 
analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of 
equipment  is  about  the  same  in  both  barns  if 
equal  facilities  are  provided.  Some  of  the  early 
proponents  of  loose  housing  failed  to  recognize 
the  need  for  calf  and  maternity  pens,  for  feed¬ 
ing  areas,  etc.  Experience  has  proven  that 
turning  cows  loose  in  a  shed  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  handling  them. 

The  Modern  Stall  Barn 

Since  probably  98  per  cent  of  the  cows  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  territory  are  housed  in 
stall  barns,  we  will  cover  that  type  first. 
Practical  experience  has  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  this  type  of  barn;  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  years  of  use.  The  modern  stall 
barn  is  usually  built  36  feet  wide  to  provide 
ample  space  for  two  rows  of  cows  facing  out. 
This  allows  for  the  drive-through  alley  be¬ 
hind  the  cows.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the 
work  of  handling  cows  is  done  in  the  center 
alley.  Introduction  and  perfection  of  modern 
barn  cleaners  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  use 
of  narrower  barns.  It  will  no  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  eight-foot  alley  when  a  five-- 
foot  one  will  be  sufficient.  This  saving  in  width 
of  barn  may  be  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  laborsaving  equipment.  At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  a  herd  of  big  Holstein  cows  move 
in  and  out  of  a  barn  with  a  five  and  a  half 
foot  alley  very  easily  and  safely.  When  narrow 
barns  are  to  be  converted  to  modern  stall 
specifications,  the  adoption  of  a  barn  cleaner 
may  eliminate  the  need  for  adding  a  leanto 
to  gain  the  desired  width. 

Some  dairymen  will  want  to  continue  to  use 
a  face-in  arrangement,  since  the  feeding 
operation  is  simplified  by  moving  in  one 
straight  alleyway  rather  than  having  to  make 
a  roundtrip  through  the  barn  to  get  to  both 
rows  of  cows.  This  arrangement  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit  where  cows  are  moved  to  a 
milking  parlor  for  milking  and  where  the 
gutters  are  cleaned  by  mechanical  means.  In 
such  cases,  feeding  becomes  the  biggest  barn 
job. 

Stall  barns  should  have  insulation  in  the 
walls  and  ceiling  and  be  equipped  with  electric 
ventilation  systems.  Natural  draft  ventilators 
will  not  move  the  moist  air  from  tight  barns 
as  efficiently  as  a  well  engineered,  automati¬ 
cally  controlled  system  with  proper  cold  air 


inlets  and  adequate  exhausts.  Most  old  barns 
provided  ample  ventilation  through  cracks  in 
the  walls.  Modern  materials  and  building 
methods,  however,  provide  tight  walls  and, 
unless  fresh  dry  air  can  be  moved  through  the 
barn,  the  moisture  problem  is  a  serious  one, 
not  only  for  the  health  of  the  cows  but  in 
causing  deterioration  of  the  building  itself. 
Since  most  dairy  farms  are  now  provided  with 
electric  power,  this  problem  can  be  readily 
solved,  and  temperatures  can  be  controlled  to 
close  tolerances. 

Research  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  University  of  Missouri  in  a  six- 
cow  laboratory,  where  all  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  are  controlled,  indicate  that  while  cows 
can  stand  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather,  they 
give  maximum  winter  production  when 
temperatures  are  kept  around  50  degrees  F. 
This  temperature  is  a  satisfactory  one  for  cows 
and  caretakers  alike.  If  the  cows  are  to  be 
clipped  and  kept  clean  to  meet  health  regu¬ 
lations,  and  if  watering  systems  are  to  operate 
as  they  should,  the  50  degree  temperature  is 
a  desirable  one. 

Whether  the  dairyman  builds  a  one-story 
barn  or  a  two-story  barn  is  a  matter  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  Ordinarily,  the  same  floor  plan  can  be 
used  with  either  type  of  structure.  The  hazard 
of  fire  loss  has  been  greatly  reduced  with  the 
construction  of  concrete  ceilings  over  the  cows. 
Many  dairymen  find  it  easier  to  elevate  or 
blow  their  feed  and  forage  to  a  second  floor 
storage  space  rather  than  to  move  it  vertically 
from  an  adjoining  one-story  feed  area. 

Loose  Type  Housing 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  some  dairymen 
are  finding  it  convenient  to  remodel  old  barns 
into  loafing  barns  or  loose  type  housing. 
Michigan  State  College  has  recently  published 
a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  a  study  of  loose 
housing  in  that  State.  They  point  out  that 
there  are  four  important  areas  needed  in  this 
type  of  housing.  They  are  as  follows:  1.  A 
paved  feeding  area  that  has  one  and  a  half 
linear  feet  of  hay  self  feeder  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  of  silage  manger  per  cow.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  feed  hay  and  silage  in  the  same  manger 
when  it  can  be  so  arranged.  Bedding  should  be 
used  on  this  area  if  it  is  inside  the  barn,  and 
should  not  be  used  if  the  feeding  area  is  lo¬ 
cated  out  in  the  barnyard.  2.  A  paved  barn¬ 
yard  with  an  area  of  60  to  75  square  feet  per 
cow.  The  barnyard  should  be  on  the  south  or 
east  side  of  the  barn  and  slope  one  inch  in  each 

four  feet  away  from  the 
barn  to  drain  water  from 
the  concrete.  3.  A  loung¬ 
ing  area  with  50  square 
feet  per  cow.  This  area 
should  not  provide  hay, 
silage  or  water  because, 
if  any  one  of  these  items 
is  located  in  the  lounging 
area,  traffic  lanes  to  these 
items  will  develop.  These 
traffic  lanes  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  an 
area  unfit  for  cows  to  lie 
on.  4.  A  milk  area  has 
a  milking  parlor  and  a 
milk  house.  The  milking 
parlor  should  have  self¬ 
closing  doors  to  and  from 
the  pen  area,  smooth 
walls  and  ceiling,  and 
should  be  connected  to  a 
milk  house  that  meets 
ordinance  specifications. 

Before  the  dairyman 
decides  on  this  type  of 
structure,  however,  he 
should  secure  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  local  health 
inspector.  He  should  also 
be  sure  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  bedding  since, 
on  the  average,  it  will 
take  about  double  the 
amount  of  bedding  to 
(Cont’d  on  Page  638) 


A  strong,  sturdy  bull  pen  is  an  important  part  of  the  dairy  herd  housing.  This  well  built  bull 
pen  is  in  the  excellent  dairy  barn  of  Paul  Schintzius,  South  Wales,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
over  50  head  of  registered  Holsteins  are  kept  on  this  good  300  acre  farm . 
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Autumn  on  a  Fruit  Farm 


By  H.  A .  Rollins 


URING  the  rush  of  peach,  pear  and  ducing  the  cost  just  enough  to  make  that 


apple  harvest  on  a  fruit  farm  some 
of  the  more  important  timely  chores 
are  often  forgotten.  In  the  Northeast 
it  is  necessary  to  make  certain 


An  eight  year  old  McIntosh  apple  tree  grown  in 
the  University  of  Connecticut  orchards.  The  1950 
pruning  should  consist  of  removal  of  scaffolds 
from  the  leader,  hut  general  pruning  should  he 
light  until  fruit  crops  have  weighted  down  the 

branches. 

18-foot  ladder  will  also  reduce  excessive  fruit 


Improvement  Plans 

Harvest  time  is  an  excellent  time  to  note  the 


bushel  show  a  profit  rather  than  a  deficit. 

Those  growers  who  have  used  pallets,  which 
are  really  wooden  platforms,  on  which  they 
stack  boxes  of  fruit  to  be  moved  as  a  unit  by  a 
preparations  for  the  cold  months  motor  driven  lift  truck,  have  found  them  to  be 
ahead.  It  is  also  important  that  a  well  planned  extremely  helpful  and  economical  of  labor, 
mouse  control  program  be  carried  out  to  pre-  Growers  are  able  to  stack  apples  12  and  14 
vent  serious  loss  from  tree  girdling  in  Winter,  boxes  high  in  a  cold  storage,  with  very  little 
Most  important  of  all,  Autumn  is  a  good  time  effort,  by  using  these  pallets  and  truck, 
to  observe  tree  behavior  and  to  plan  for  future  There  are  other  types  of  motor  driven  con- 
cultural  and  fruit  handling  practices.  veyors  and  lifts  that  can  be  used  for  loading 

Fruit  growers  must  be  alert  today  to  de-  and  unloading  the  trucks  as  well  as  for  raising 
velop  most  efficient  fruit  production  and  mar-  the  boxes  of  fruit  to  a  high  level  in  the  stor- 
keting  methods  if  they  are  to  succeed,  age.  Each  grower  would  do  well  to  study  his 
During  the  past  few  years  labor  costs  on  a  own  needs,  for  it  may  be  found  that  expensive 
fruit  farm  have  increased  faster  than  fruit  equipment  is  not  needed  to  make  a  great  im- 
prices.  Growers  today  must  reduce  the  num-  provement  in  labor  efficiency.  In  any  case 
ber  of  man-hours  per  bushel  if  they  expect  to  avoid  the  manual  lifting  of  fruit  wherever 
make  a  profit.  Too  many  fruit  growers  fail  to  possible. 

make  sufficient  plans  for  their  harvest  rush.  _  ~  _ _ „ 

They  fail  to  realize  the  need  for  having 

sufficient  equipment  to  make  the  best  use  of  Before  it  is  too  cold,  the  problem  of  orchard 
their  labor.  One  cannot  afford  to  have  a  pick-  sanitation  should  be  given  careful  consider¬ 
ing  crew  waiting  for  ladders,  for  picking  con-  ation.  A  careful  examination  of  the  orchard 
tainers,  or  for  boxes  because  it  not  only  adds  to  check  on  the  mouse  population  is  very  im- 
to  the  cost  but  such  unnecessary  delays  at  portant  at  this  time  of  year.  Some  means  of 
harvest  time  can  be  very  serious.  For  example,  mouse  control  should  be  practiced  if  there  are 
there  is  a  proper  time  to  pick  each  variety  of  many  signs  of  mice.  It  should  be  most  satis- 
fruit  and,  if  such  fruit  is  not  picked,  then  it  factory  to  use  the  mouse  control  method 
will  be  of  poor  quality,  nor  will  it  stand  up  recommended  for  your  locality.  In  some  areas 
properly  in  storage.  This  means  planning  and  it  may  be  the  use  of  poisoned  baits  while  in 

organization  long  before  you  start  to  pick  the  others  it  may  be  a  poison  spray  on  the  orchard  production  and  harvesting  costs, 
fruit  if  you  want  a  smoothly  operating  har-  floor. 

vest  crew.  Pruning  is  an  expensive  and  important  or¬ 

chard  operation.  Do  you  have  the  necessary 

Light  Ladders  Best  equipment?  Have  you  considered  the  com-  condition  of  your  trees  and  fruit.  Consider 

Some  fruit  growers  find  that  lightweight  pressed  air  pruners  and  whether  they  are  seriously  some  of  the  following  questions: 
metal  ladders  are  very  popular  and  satis-  suited  to  your  orchard  operations?  Is  your  old  Were  the  insects  and  diseases  controlled 
factory  in  the  orchard.  Reports  indicate  that,  equipment  in  good  repair?  All  of  these  properly?  Does  the  fruit  show  good  size  and 
because  of  the  light  weight  ladders,  a  man  is  questions  should  be  considered  carefully  at  good  color?  Were  the  growth  and  general  be- 
able  to  harvest  as  much  as  25  per  cent  more  this  time  because  it  is  often  too  late  when  you  havior  of  the  trees  satisfactory?  If  any  of 
bushels  in  a  day.  Reports  have  also  been  re-  actually  start  pruning.  Have  you  considered  these  is  lacking,  it  is  well  to  make  plans  for 
ceived  that,  where  only  a  few  metal  ladders  that  important  orchard  practice  of  brush  re-  improvement.  It  may  be  that  your  fertilizer 
are  available,  the  apple  pickers  arrive  early  moval?  It  is  often  a  slow  and  an  expensive  program  should  be  changed;  perhaps  the 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  light  metal  operation  on  a  fruit  farm.  Some  growers  find  pruning  could  be  done  more  effectively.  It 
ladders  for  the  day’s  work.  Metal  straight  brush  pushers  to  be  great  labor  savers.  Others  might  be  that  the  equipment  or  materials  used 
ladders  and  metal  stepladders  are  worthy  of  find  that  chippers,  which  chop  the  brush  into  duing  1950  did  not  give  you  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
consideration  on  every  fruit  farm.  Some  grow-  shreds  and  leave  the  chips  in  the  orchard,  are  sect  and  disease  control.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
ers  are  very  enthusiastic  about  metal  ladders  practical.  should  have  applied  some  nitrogen  fertilizer 

for  thinning,  picking  and  pruning.  The  pruning  problem  of  today  is  quite  in  with  your  spray  mixture  to  give  the  trees 

Laborsaving  devices  of  all  kinds  should  be  different  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago  partly  the  nitrogen  they  needed  at  the  right  time? 
considered  in  the  harvesting  and  handling  of  because  of  the  general  use  of  sprayers  with  Or  should  you  have  corrected  some  minor  ele- 
fruit.  Most  of  us  are  still  picking  apples,  booms  and  fixed  nozzles.  There  is  need  for  ment  deficiency,  probably  by  adding  such  ma- 
peaches  and  pears  about  the  same  as  our  having  a  row  of  trees  rather  uniform  in  height  terials  as  boron- or  magnesium  to  your  spray 
great-grandfathers  did.  It  seems  ridiculous  and  tree  density  if  you  expect  to  do  a  thorough  mixture?  If  you  were  not  satisfied  with  your 
that  we  should  continue  to  climb  a  ladder  to  job  of  spraying  with  modern  equipment,  trees’  performance  in  1950,  have  you  had  a 
the  top  of  a  tree  and  down  again  for  approxi-  Lowering  the  tops  of  some  of  these  trees  so  soil  analy  sis  made?  It 
mately  a  half  bushel  of  fruit.  Most  industrial-  that  you  can  thin  fruit  and  harvest  it  with  an  to  plan 
ists  have  found  a  way  to 
make  more  efficient  use 
of  their  labor  than  we  do 
on  a  fruit  farm.  Growers 
generally  agree  that 
there  is  too  much  hand 
labor  used  in  picking, 
handling,  sizing  and 
packing  apples  but  few 
have  been  able  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Some 
growers  have  found  a 
way  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  lifting  by 
using  either  conveyor 
trucks  or  pallets  in  the 
packing  house  and  cold 
storage.  If  you  have  not 
already  taken  steps  to 
reduce  hand  labor  in 
lifting  and  carrying 
boxes  of  fruit,  you 
should  give  this  matter 
serious  consideration.  A 
good  time  to  study  your 
needs  is  when  your  crew 
is  actually  doing  the  job 
this  Fall.  Examine  your 
operations  carefully  and 

see  how  you  can  impiove  jonathan  Davis  at  his  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  fruit  farm  demonstrating  the  use  of  a  pallet  with 
them.  Often  a  minor  one  ^ on  0j  fertilizer  raised  hy  use  of  the  electric  motor  driven  fork  lift.  This  equipment  saves 
change  may  mean  re-  considerable  hand  labor  when  moving  apples  to  and  from  trucks  and  in  and  out  of  storage. 


for  next 


.J88M 


is  now  time 

year. 

Before  the  fruit  is  all 
removed  from  the  trees, 
it  would  be  well  to  check 
on  those  old  trees  to 
see  what  kind  of  fruit, 
they  are  producing,  and 
to  see  if  the  old  trees 
are  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able  for  the  next  few 
years.  We  are  often  in¬ 
clined  to  continue  with 
an  old  orchard  because 
it  has  been  profitable 
rather  than  for  what  it 
is  likely  to  produce  in 
the  near  future.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is 
usually  expensive  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  quality  fruit 
on  old  trees.  It  takes 
extra  care  to  maintain 
reasonable  new  growth 
on  such  trees.  The  fruit 
from  old  trees  is  usually 
a  poorer  color,  and  it  is 
usually  more  difficult  to 
control  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  on  them.  Fruit 
thinning  and  fruit  har¬ 
vest  is  not  only  more 
difficult  but  more 

(Cont’d  on  Page  628) 
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The  Garden 

The  bright,  clear,  cool  days  of  early 
Fall  make  it  the  nicest  time  of  the 
year  to  work  outdoors.  Much  can  be 
done  at  this  time  to  make  gardening 
easier  another  year.  If  the  garden  is 
to  be  moved  to  a  new  location,  this 
is  the  best  time  to  clear  brush  land  or 
break  up  the  sod.  Ground  limestone 
applied  now  has  a  chance  to  become 
incorporated  with  the  soil  in  order 
to  be  of  best  use  to  the  plants  another 
season.  Here  in  the  East  where  the 
rainfall  is  above  35  inches  a  year, 
nearly  all  soils  require  lime.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  75  to  100  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  for  each  1,000 
square  feet  once  every  five  years  is 
usually  sufficient.  Too  much  lime  may 
be  injurious.  If  poultry  manure  and 
woodashes  are  used  each  year,  no 
additional  lime  may  be  needed. 

This  is  also  a  convenient  time  to 
apply  stable  manure.  It  can  be  spread 
before  the  soil  is  turned  over  or  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  the 
winter  if  the  land  is  level  and  not 
subect  to  washing.  Poultry  manure 
contains  much  soluble  nitrogen  and 
should  be  applied  in  the  Spring 
shortly  before  planting. 

When  Manure  Not  Available 

Where  manure  is  not  available, 
organic  matter  in  some  form  should 
be  applied.  Compost  from  leaves  and 
garden  refuse,  peat  moss,  leaf  mold 
from  woodlands  and  other  materials 
of  this  kind  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  making  it  easier 
to  work.  Plants  grow  best  in  soils 
that  are  mellow  and  friable,  and  this 
results  only  from  adequate  amounts 
of  organic  matter  and  lime.  Fertilizers 
are  fully  effective  only  in  soils  that 
are  well  supplied  with  organic  matter 
and  properly  limed. 

When  gardens  are  grown  continu¬ 
ously  in  one  location  for  many  years, 
insects  and  diseases  tend  to  accum¬ 
ulate.  It  is  desirable  to  change  the 
garden  site  completely  about  every 
five  years,  seeding  down  the  old  gar¬ 
den  to  grass  and  clover.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  there  should  be  a  rotation 
of  crops  within  the  garden.  The  early 
sown  crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach, 
lettuce,  etc.,  can  alternate  with  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  squashes  that 
are  planted  later. 

Winter  cover  crops  save  fertility 
that  may  be  lost  by  leaching  over 
Winter,  prevent  soil  washing,  and  add 
organic  matter.  Rye  and  rye  grass  are 
most  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 
They  can  be  seeded  anytime  after  the 
first  of  August  and  will  grow  until 
the  ground  freezes.  Rye  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  cover  crop  where  the  ground 
is  to  be  planted  early  in  the  Spring 
as  it  shades  the  soil  and  makes  it  slow 
to  dry  out.  Rye  also  grows  so  fast  in 
the  early  Spring  that  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  it  turned  under  soon 
enough.  Oats  make  a  better  cover 
crop  where  rye  is  objectionable.  This 
crop  grows  vigorously  in  the  cool 
weather  of  the  Fall  up  to  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  and  then  dies  out  during 
the  winter.  Chickweed  also  makes 
a  good  ground  cover.  It  should  be 
turned  under  before  it  goes  to  seed. 

Late  Plantings 

From  New  York  City  southward 
planting  of  spinach  and  lettuce  can 
be  made  up  to  the  first  of  September. 
Strawberries,  bush  fruits,  fruit  and 
shade  trees  can  be  set  out  anytime 
from  August  until  the  ground  freezes. 
Strawberries  set  early  in  the  Fall  can 
be  spaced  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  They  will  produce  a  few  berries 
the  following  Spring  and  be  all  ready 
to  make  further  growth  for  a  good 
second  crop.  Later  plantings  will  not 
produce  fruit  the  following  year  and 
should  be  handled  the  same  way  as 
Spring  set  plants,  that  is,  set  at  the 
best  spacing  for  the  variety  and  re¬ 
move  all  blossoms  as  soon  as  they 
appear  the  next  Spring.  Varieties 
such  as  Premier,  Robinson  and 
Temple  that  make  many  runner 
plants  should  be  set  at  least  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Those  that  make 
fewer  runners,  such  as  Midland  and 
Catskill,  should  be  set  from  15  to  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  With  all 
varieties  the  rows  should  be  from 
three  and  one  half  to  four  feet  apart. 

In  addition  to  the  above  varieties, 
Fairland  has  made  a  good  record  in 
southern  New  England.  Fairpeake  has 
good  size  and  quality.  Redstar  is  the 
best  late  variety.  Midland  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  quality  of  fruit.  This  variety 
is  very  sensitive  to  dry  weather  and 
needs  additional  water  in  dry  spells. 

The  objections  to  setting  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  Fall  are  the  difficulty 


In  The  Fall 

of  getting  plants  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  extra  work  of  mulching 
the  plants  for  Winter  protection.  Nur¬ 
serymen  cannot  ship  plants  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Fall  and  it  is  usually  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  them  from  nearby 
sources.  Strawberries  grow  best  in 
cool,  rainy  weather  of  late  Fall,  or 
early  Spring,  but  it  is  usually  more 
convenient  to  set  strawberries  in  the 
Fall. 

Beans,  vine  crops,  tomatoes  and  re¬ 
lated  plants,  and  corn  are  killed  by 
the  first  frost.  Mature  squash  and 
pumpkins  are  not  injured  by  a  light 
frost,  but  they  should  be  gathered 
before  a  heavy  frost.  Beans  and  to¬ 
matoes  can  be  protected  by  covering 
with  cloth  or  hay.  Sweet  corn  that  is 
ready  to  eat,  or  nearly  ready,  can  be 
pulled  with  the  roots  and  some  soil 
left  on,  and  put  under  cover  or  put 
into  a  shock.  The  ears  will  ripen  and 
remain  in  edible  condition  for  several 
[weeks  if  the  weather  is  cool.  Tomatoes 
that  are  fully  grown  on  healthy  vines 
and  beginning  to  turn  white  can  be 
picked  and  placed  in  baskets  in  a 
cool  place.  They  should  be  sorted 
every  few  day  and  the  ones  that  are 
turning  red  put  in  a  warm  sunny 
place  to  ripen. 

Savoy  cabbage,  small  heads  or  ordi¬ 
nary  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauli¬ 
flower,  kale  and  collards  will  stand 
hard  frosts.  In  fact,  Kale  and  collards 
are  not  good  until  after  hard  freezing. 
Both  of  these  vegetables  can  remain 
outdoors  and  will  be  In  their  prime 
up  to  January  along  the  coast,  and, 
if  protected  by  snow,  will  be  good  all 
Winter. 

Handling  Potatoes 

Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  should 
be  dug  as. soon  as  the  vines  are  killed 
by  frost.  Potatoes  should  be  put  in 
cool  storage  as. soon  as  dug.  Sweet 
potatoes,  squash  and  pumpkins  should 
have  a  curing  process  in  a  warm, 
dry  room  at  a  temperature  of  about 
80  degreen  F.  for  about  two  weeks. 
After  that,  they  keep  well  in  the 
coolest  part  of  a  heated,  cellar.  Par¬ 
snips,  salsify,  leeks  and  bunching 
onions  should  be  dug  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  put  on  top  of  the 
ground  in  a  shady  spot  and  covered 
with  leaves  or  hay.  Here  they  can  be 
taken  out  after  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  can  be  used  at  any  time.  All  of 
these  vegetables  are  improved  by 
freezing.  Young  carrots  and  beets 
can  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  al¬ 
though  they  will  not  stand  severe 
freezing.  To  make  cauliflower  white 
tie  the  leaves  together  over  the  heads. 

Celery  is  difficult  to  store  in  small 
quantities.  The  plants  should  be  dug 
with  the  roots  and  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar  covering  the  roots  with  sand 
or  soil  and  keeping -the  roots  moist 
by  adding  water  as  needed.  It 
can  be  put  in  a  deep  trench  and 
covered  with  leaves  or  hay  but  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  venti¬ 
lation,  and  the  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  freeze.  All  of  the  frost 
hardy  plants  can  be  left  outdors 
until  about  Thanksgiving  time  here 
in  southern  New  England.  Occasion¬ 
ally  ground  freezing  weather  comes 
earlier.  Donald  F.  J ones 


A  day’s  work  is  a  day’s  work, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  man 
who  does  it  needs  a  day’s  sustenance, 
a  night’s  repose,  and  due  leisure, 
whether  he  be  painter  or  plough¬ 
man.  - —  G.  B.  Shaw’s  An  Unsocial 
Socialist,  Ch.  5. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Working  With  Bees  in  the 
Fall. 

By  E.  D.  Wirth. 

•  Dividends  From  Soil  Im¬ 
provement. 

By  Roy  L.  Warren. 

•  Light  Horse  Breeding  Today. 
By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Feed  for  Fall  and  Winter 
Egg  Production. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Designing  Your  Own  Fruit 
Storage. 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 

•  Trees  for  Idle  Acres. 

By  Lewis  C.  Watt. 

•  Stop  That  Pond  Leak. 

By  C.  A.  Wilder. 


Cuts  Installation,  Maintenance, 
and  Replacement  Costs 


—  {  -  -  fj-  Lightweight,  corrosionproof,  durable  CARLON  PLASTIC  PIPE  is 
.  especially  recommended  for  such  form  applications  as  jet  well 
r  piping  .  fowl  and  livestock  watering  .  .  sewage  disposal 
t  .  .  land  irrigation  and  drainage.  Available  in  both  FLEXIBLE 
and  RIGID  types,  CARLON  pipe  is  guaranteed  against  rot,  rust  and 
electrolytic  corrosion,  and  it  has  a  service  life  many  times  longer  than 
ordinary  pipe.  [/ 

FLEXIBLE  CARLON  is  available  in  diameters  up  to  6  inches  and  in 
lengths  up  to  400  feet  (depending  upon  diameter).  This  new  pipe 
can  be  installed  quickly  and  easily  because  it  follows  a  ditch  line 
or  surface  contour  and  does  not  require  as  many  fittings  as  ordi¬ 
nary  pipe. 


RIGID  CARLON  is  furnished  in  20-foot  lengths,  which  are  joined  quickly 
and  economically  by  means  of  plastic  sleeve-type  fittings.  This  type  of 
CARLON  is  recommended  for  hang-type  installations  as  well  as  applica¬ 
tions  involving  moderately  high  pressures. 


CARLON  FITTINGS  permit  plasfic-to-plastic  or  plastic-to-metal  connections 
and  facilitate  attachment  of  CARLON  pipe  to  established  metal  piping 


systems. 


I 


CARTER  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND  5,  OHIO 


1 


Write  Today  for  Free  Literature 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
booklets  describing  Flexible  Q  and 
Rigid  Q  CARLON  plastic  pipe. 


NAME  . _ 

ADDRESS  _ P.O.  BOX 

TOWN  _ STATE  . 


LOCAL  DEALER  _ 

CARTER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
10460  Meech  Ave.  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


■BLUE  $f 
SPRUCE i 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
SI  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted.  3'  to 
10'  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
Austrian  Pine,  Mugho  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY^CO. 

DEPT.'  R-910,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY  ~ 

EICHER  &  ROOSEVELT  ROADS, 
EMSWORTH  2,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Widened 

FRUIT  T '«£ 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color 
Catalog.  Shows  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  Northern  grown  on 
our  600  acres  in  Dansville.  Priced 
right.  Also  shows  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  BERRIES,  BULBS  &  ROSES 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Our  66th  Year 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

27  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N  .Y 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  pests  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank.  $15 
extra,  eliminates 
continuous 
pumping. 

Order  for  1  0 
days'  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee; 


No.  3 
$29.95 

with  pipe,  hose, 
and  nozzlea 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


AP-PEACH 

BAG 

SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO., 
GASPORT.  N.  Y. 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Fineness  That  Does  It.’’ 
80  ib.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80.  Both  prices  freight 
collect  from  Townsend.  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 
SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown.Pa. 


Plonk  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
Mrawoerry  rlants  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE, 

FLORA  DALE,  ADAMS  CO..  PENNSYLVANIA 
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yep...DeKalb  sure  has  made  me  money 


seemed  like  every  kernel  came  up' 


'Gee... ft  planted  easy" 

ik*: *„sLW I ,  sKsSjiS- 


My  how  it  grew"  "Husked  easy...sure  filled  tfie  crib" 


Never  had  any  trouble 


sealing  DeKalb' 


All  Thru  the  Year 
He's  Glad  He  Planted  DeKalb 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  Inc,  DeKalb,  IIL 

(ommerool  Pr*dv<«r$  ond  Distribertors  of  DaKolb  Chix  and  DcKolb  Hybrid  Seed  Cara 


More 

Farmers 

Plant 


than  any 
otherHybrid 


GROW  YOUR  OWN 

GAIN  A  YEAR 


BY  PLANTING 

BUNTINGS’  FAMOUS 

SUPER  DEVELOPED 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

„  during  August  and 
September  THIS  SUMMER 

Every  plant  we  ship  is  grown  in  chemically 
treated  soil,  and  receives  proper  attention  right 
up  to  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  you. 

Positively  Free  Prom  Disease  and  Insects. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Order  direct  from  the  following  list.  At 
prices  quoted,  plants  are  delivered  to  you 
without  extra  charge. 

STANDARD  JUNE  BEARING  VARIETIES 
—  Premier,  Fairland,  Sparkle,  Fairpeake,  Robin¬ 
son  and  Temple,  at  following  prices: 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 

25  for  $1.15  —  100  for  $3.10 

250  for  $6.25  —  500  for  $9.90  —  1000  for  $16 
EVERBEARING  VARIETIES  —  Streamliner 
or  Superfeetion,  at  following  prices: 

25  50  100  250  500  1000 

$2.40  $4.35  $7.00  $14.00  $21.90  $35.00 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC, 

BOX  28.  SELBY VI LLE,  DELAWARE 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


ttsttof'S 
FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FREE  1950 
FALL  CATALOG  in  full  color.  Our 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS  are  strong,  northern  grown 
stock  GUARANTEED  to  grow  and 
bear  early.  See  our  offers  and  prices 
before  ordering  stock  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Every  Kelly  plant  is  backed  by 
70  years  experience  in  growing 
fine  nursery  stock. 

KELLY  BROS.,  NURSERIES,  INC. 

309  MAPLE  STREET  _  OANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties.  Bargain  Prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


/4  FOR  RELIEF  OF  H 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 


ARSENITE  I  to  40  Weed,  Grass,  Vine  Killer. 

5  gallons  $7;  50  gallons  $50. 

ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,lnc 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y 

J  • 


Potato  Growers  Meet 

An  estimated  8,000  people  recently 
attended  the  17th  annual  Summer 
field  day  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  near  Chaffee  in  Erie  County. 
Over  50  guests  from  Ontario,  Canada, 
came  in  five  chartered  buses  and 
many  others  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Florida  were  noted.  This  ’year’s 
host  was  Maurice  Phelps  and  his  317 
acre  farm  provided  ideal  facilities  for 
demonstrations  and  exhibits. 

Maurice  Phelps  came  to  this  site 
about  11  years  ago.  At  the  back  of 
this  two  mile  long  farm  is  a  farm 
pond  which  Mr.  Phelps  uses  as  a 
water  supply  for  irrigating  his  potato 
fields.  He  grows  30  acres  of  potatoes, 
14  Katahdin,  14  Houma  and  two  Che¬ 
nango  for  early. 

General  chairman  John  Norton  of 
the  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau  opened 
the  day’s  schedule  of  events  by  an¬ 
nouncing  a  demonstration  of  potato 
planter  adustment  led  by  E.  V.  Har- 
denburg  and  Nate  Chadwick  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Using  a  high 
speed,  two-row  picker  planter,  these 
men  showed  the  right  and  wrong  way 
to  rig  the  planter  using  the  right  and 
left  units  of  the  planter.  They  recom¬ 
mended  deep  planting  and  shallow 
covering  of  the  seed  pieces  in  order 
to  insure  ample  soil  moisture  for  the 
plant  roots  to  develop  in  and  promote 
rapid  come-up,  to  reduce  injury  from 
sunburn  and  seed-piece  rot,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  extreme  ridg¬ 
ing  late  in  the  season.  To  accomplish 
deep  planting  and  shallow  covering, 
the  open  discs  should  be  large  in 
diameter,  they  said,  and  set  to  run 
deep,  the  closing  discs  being  smaller 
and  set  far  enough  apart  to  leave  a 
furrow,  and  only  an  inch  of  soil 
directly  over  the  seed  piece.  The 
majority  of  growers  do  not  rig  and 
operate  their  planters  this  way; 
rather,  they  plant  too  shallow  and 
leave  a  ridge  cover  of  several  inches 
of  soil  over  the  seed.  It  was  shown 
also  that  by  setting  the  opening  discs 
to  dig  deeper,  the  banded  fertilizer 
would  be  placed  deeper  than  the  seed 
pieces,  thus  making  fertilizer  avail¬ 
able  because  of  ample  soil  moisture 
regardless  of  seasonal  rainfall. 

Ora  Smith  of  the  college  potato  re¬ 
search  staff  used  a  previously  planted 
plot  to  demonstrate  how  growers  may 
soon  be  planting  potatoes  in  18  inch 
rows  by  using  a  two-row  planter  in 
which  an  additional  planter  unit  has 
been  inserted.  This  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  potato  seed  growers  who 
want  to  reduce  the  average  size  of 
tubers  in  their  seed  crop.  Smith  in¬ 
dicated  that  by  practicing  pre-emer¬ 
gence  weed  control,  inter-row  tillage 
would  no  longer  be  necessary;  in  fact 
his  close  planted  rows  chemically 
treated  for  weed  control  showed 
fewer  weeds  than  rows  with  the 
usual  spacing  and  row  cultivation. 

The  elimination  of  green  potato 
vines  is  desirable  now  more  than  ever 
before  in  order  that  the  crop  may  be 
harvested  easier  and  be  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  skinning  and  bruising.  Doctor 
Meadows  of  the  college  staff  demon¬ 
strated  on  some  early  planted  pota¬ 
toes  how  chemical  vine  killing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rotobeater  several  days 
ahead  of  digging  would  result  in  a 
more  complete  kill  than  either  of 
these  treatments  used  alone. 

Potato  Queen  Chosen 

A  special  feature  of  the  noon-hour 
program  was  the  selection  of  an  Em¬ 
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pire  State  Potato  Queen.  Previous  to 
potato  field  day,  William  Hodnett  of 
Allegany  County  had  arranged  con¬ 
tests  in  several  potato  counties  where 
queens  were  selected  as  candidates 
for  the  honor  of  Empire  State  Queen. 
County  Queens  were  present  from 
Erie,  Allegany,  Genesee,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Steuben  and  Wyoming 
Counties.  Miss  Maxine  Torrey  of 
Stafford,  Genesee  County,  won  the 
contest  and  will  be  honor  guest  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair  and  the  annual 
Winter  meeting  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  at  Buffalo  in  January. 

New  Varieties  Shown 
A  yield  test  plot  of  25  of  the  newer 
potato  varieties  was  of  interest  to 
many  growers.  They  had  been  planted 
last  May  and  were  in  flower.  Included 
among  these  were  Red  Warba,  La¬ 
Salle,  Progress,  Yampa,  Canus,  Ca- 
noga,  Kennebec,  Red  Pontiac,  Kasota, 
Madison  and  Ashworth.  Red  Warba 
is  a  very  early  sport  out  of  Warba 
and  developed  in  Minnesota.  LaSalle 
is  an  improved  Cobbler  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Progress  an  improved  non¬ 
cracking  Triumph  from  Nebraska, 
Yampa  an  early  scab-resistant  from 
Colorado,  Canus  a  mid-season  hybrid 
from  Alberta,  Canada,  Canoga,  a 
mid-season  hybrid  from  Cornell,  Ken¬ 
nebec  a  late  blight-resistant,  high 
quality  hybrid  from  the  U.S.D.A.,  Red 
Pontiac  a  late,  high  yielding  sport 
found  in  Michigan,  Kasota  an  early, 
pink  variety  from  Nebraska,  Madison 
a  mid-season  blight-resistant  variety 
from  Cornell  and  Ashworth  also  a 
mid-season  blight-resistant  from  Cor¬ 
nell.  Of  all  these  new  varieties,  Ken¬ 
nebec  appears  to  be#  most  promising. 
It  is  superior  because  it  combines 
many  of  the  desirable  characters, 
among  them  high  yield,  good  looks, 
blight-resistance  and  high  cooking 
quality.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Progress  wil  be  popular  as  a  very 
early  red  variety  and  Yampa  as  an 
early,  scab -resistant  sort.  Only  time 
and  much  testing  in  other  years  and 
under  different  soil  and  seasonal 
conditions  will  tell. 

E.  V.  Hardenburg 


Cut  Worms  in  Strawberry 
Beds 

Have  a  strawberry  patch  I  put  in 
this  past  Spring  and  the  gray  cut 
worm  has  done  a  lot  of  damage  cutting 
off  plants.  Is  there  any  way  to  save 
the  plants?  I  tried  arsenate  of  lead 
and  sand  two  years  ago  when  I  put 
plants  in  and  it  retarded  the  grow¬ 
ing  very  much.  e.  m.  k. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Cut  worms  may  be  controlled  by 
scattering  among  the  strawberry 
plants  a  poison  bran  mash  made  up 
as  follows:  bran  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  Paris  green  two  ounces,  mo¬ 
lasses  one  cupful,  oranges  or  lemons 
(one  fruit),  and  water  one  and  a  half 
to  two  quarts. 

Mix  the  bran  and  Paris  green 
thoroughly,  add  the  fruit  juice  to  the 
water,  dissolve  the  molasses  in  the 
water  and  pour  the  mixture  over  the 
Paris  green-bran  mixture  and  stir  to 
dampen  the  mash  thoroughly.  Add 
the  finely-chopped  residue  of  the 
fruit  to  the  bait. 

It  will  remain  effective  longer  if 
scattered  in  the  early  evening.  The 
arsenate  of  lead  and  sand  mixture 
which  you  used  was  for  white  grubs, 
not  cut  worms.  g.  l.  s. 


Left ;  The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  the  farmer’s  enemy.  Standing  15V2  inches 
high  this  vicious  predator  is  a  killer  of  chickens  and  birds;  with  powerful 
wings  and  a  rudderlike  tail  it  can  swiftly  overtake  its  prey..  Right :  The 
red-tailed  hawk  averages  about  20  inches  in  height  and  has  a  broad  wing 
spread.  This  bird  is  sometimes  wrongly  called  a  hen-hawk;  its  principal  diet 
is  rodents.  It  should  therefore  be  considered,  a  help ,  not  a  hindrance. 
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6-cylinder  Ford  Model  F-2  shown  has  an  8-ft.  Express  Body  mounted  on  a  122-inch  wheelbase . 


17  miles  per  gallon  means  I'm 
saving  money  with  my  new  Ford  \" 


Says  Vic  Walz  of 
Neligh,  Nebraska 

“After  100,000  miles  I  finally  traded  my 
old  Ford  for  a  new  6-cylinder  Model  F-2 
Express.  The  new  job  performs  even 
better  than  the  old  one.  There’s  plenty 
of  power  when  needed  to  get  over  icy 
and  muddy  roads.  And  its  economy  is 
saving  me  real  money.  You  can  bet  my 
next  truck  will  be  another  Ford. 


“I  get  a  king-size  load  into  my  8-ft.  Express.  And 
there’s  plenty  of  carrying-heft  in  the  chassis.”  Pay- 
load  capacity  of  the  96-in.  long,  54-in.  wide  F-2 
Express  is  over  1,900  lbs.  on  7.50-16  tires. 


“Power  is  never  lacking  for  the  biggest  and  tough¬ 
est  kind  of  a  haul,”  Walz  tells  Ford  Dealer  Contois. 
Only  Ford  gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8  or  Six,  four 
engines  for  over  175  models,  95-h.p.  to  145-h.p. 


*  Sunday-go-to-meeting’  kind  of  a  cab,  too.  Real 
riding  comfort  and  style.”  Ford-welded,  all-steel  cab 
h<lH  Air  Wing  ventilators  in  door  glass.  Level  Action 
cab  suspension,  lounge-type  seats. 


“I  saved  money  on  the  low  Ford  price,  and  it’s  a 
cinch  I’ll  save  a  lot  more  on  gas,  oil  and  repairs.” 
Switch  to  Ford!  Farmers  everywhere  find  that  Ford 
Trucks  do  more  per  dollar. 


Ford  Trucking  Costs 
Less  Because — 

FORD  TRUCKS 
LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  6,592,000  trucks,) 
life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 


\ 


See,  Your  Locat  fore/  Deafer 

Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory 
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Extra  Waysi 

SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTH  I E  R, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE... regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  Iftlp*  prevent 
sterility  .  . .  incredfes  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 

^  better  growth. 

■FEED  STERLING*) 


See  the 
Unadilla 


Make  the  Unadilla  Silo 
Exhibit  your  headquarters 
when  you  visit  the  Ex¬ 
position  ....  our  location  is 
Number  30.  Here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  a  famous  Unadilla 
Silo  completely  erected.  Our  repre¬ 

sentatives  will  be  giad  to  explain 
outstanding  features  to  you. 

See  for  yourself  —  the  three  great  fea¬ 
tures  —  Lock  Dowelling  —  Sure  Grip  — 
Sure  Step  ....  Look  the  Unadilla 
over  carefully  from  "top  to  bottom.” 
You’ll  realize  why  Unadilla  has  been 

the  leader  in  the  northeast  for  more 

than  40  years.  Watch  for  the  Una- 
dillas  as  you  ride  through  the  country 
on  the  way  to  the  Exposition  — 
there’s  a  reason  for  their  popularity 
—  and  you'll  see  why  when  you  visit 

our  exhibit. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C-13  Unadilla,  N,  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


STERLING  I 

f  l  ■] 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Now!  Clear  land  easy!  Stop  walking  . . . 
ride  in  comfort.  New  sulky  fits  all  3  larger  Buzz 
Masters.  Makes  cutting  brush  or  mowing  pleasant. 
Easy  to  handle,  attach  and  take  off.  Ride  to  and 
from  your  work.  Coil  spring  gives  smooth  ride  even 
on  rough  ground.Ottawa  Buzz  Master  clears  ground 
of  brush,  saplings,  undergrowth  fast  and  easy. 
Adds  profitable  acres.  Big  demand  working  for 
others  in  off  seasons.Outdates  all  other  land-clearing 
machines.  7  other  models.  Free  details.  Write  today! 


OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  1-077  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Hans. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

CHAIN  SAWS 

■gk  0;'. 

Made  by  original  manufacturer  of 
portable  chain  saws.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type 

20"  1-man  type 

Used  less  than  10  hours 
GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

WHILE  OUR  VERY  LIMITED  SUPPLY  LASTS— ONLY  1  Q7 

F.  O.  B..  N.  Y.  C.  •  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE  SP  1  ^  #  m%J\J 

EDWARD  SAMARA,  37  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

What  Is  “Homogenized 
Cream”? 

The  Rural  -New-Yorker, 
November  4,  1911 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  mentioned  what 
it  calls  “homogenized  cream.”  What 
is  it? 

Our  first  information  came  from 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Burlington.  As 
we  understand  it,  this  cream  has  been 
subjected  to  a  very  high  pressure 
(3,000  pounds  or  more  to  the  inch). 
This  pressure  breaks  up  the  fat  glob¬ 
ules  in  milk  or  cream  and  thus 
changes  their  character. 

Will  not  such  cream  “rise”?  We 
understand  not.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  such  cream  out  of  milk 


Fig.  428  —  Homogenizing  Machine  of 
1891. 

with  a  separator,  for  when  it  is  mixed 
with  the  mass  it  becomes  identical 
all  through. 

The  machine  is  essentially  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  three  or  more  pumps,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  force  milk  or  cream 
(or  other  liquid  substances)  against 
a  very  stiff  spring  which  necessitates 
a  high  pressure  to  overcome  it.  This 
projects  or  squirts  the  milk  through 
a  small  aperture  upon  a  hard  surface 
which  serves  to  pulverize  or  spatter 
the  globules  of  milk  fat  into  many 
bits.  Though  the  globules  are  al¬ 
ready  microscopic  in  size,  the  homog¬ 
enizing  makes  them  more  so,  until  it 
will  require  50  to  100  particles  after 
treatment  to  equal  in  total  volume  one 
globule  before  treatment. 

How  much  does  it  cost?  One  small 
machine  may  be  bought  for  $1,000, 
but  the  regular  stock  sizes  cost  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000.  Only  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns  can  afford  to  use  them. 

What  can  they  be  used  for?  Such 
cream  or  thickened  milk  would  be 
good  for  ice  cream  making.  Very 
likely  also  a  “fake  milk”  will  result 
from  it.  In  answer  to  this,  one  of  our 
leading  dairy  authorities  tells  us: 

“It  is  a  fact  that  diffferent  oils 


Get  grade  "A”  prices  more 

'■  K  '  '  _  _  __  ’  ‘r.  _  r 

uuiiuicie  limn  nuusc  * 


as 


A  sanitary  milk  house  is  a  necessity  in  the 
production  of  high  quality,  sweet,  fresh  milk 
to  meet  grade  "A”  standards.  The  milk 
house  illustrated  makes  it  easy  to  meet  all 
current  community  regulations — and  to 
market  the  grade  "A”  milk  that  brings  bonus 
payment  checks. 

And  consider  the  extra  advantages!  A  con¬ 
crete  milk  house  is  simple  to  build — easy  to 
keep  clean.  The  time  it  takes  to  build  it  is 
saved  many  times  over  in  labor  and  hours 
of  cleaning. 


Your  Lehigh  Cement  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you  regarding  this  and  other  concrete 
construction  work — and  he’ll  show  you  how 
to  keep  costs  down.  Ask  him  about  it  next 
time  you’re  in  town. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build 
a  milk  house  like  this  which  requires  .  .  . 


FOR  FOOTINGS, 

FLOORS  AND  PLATFORM 

60  sacks  of  Lehigh  Cement 
6  cu.  yds.  sand 
8  cu.  yds.  gravel 


FOR  WALLS 

4  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
14  cu.  yd.  mortar  sand 
349  8x8xl6-in.  regular  blocks 
58  8x8x1 6-in.  corner  return  blocks 

28  8x8x8-in.  corner  return  blocks 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  .COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  pa.  •  CHICAGO,  ill.  •  spokane,  wash. 


September  2,  1950 

may  be  worked  up  with  skimmilk 
and  remain  in  suspension  a  very  long 
time.  I  have  produced  a  mixture  of 
commercially  pure  corn  oil  and 
skimmilk  which  had  not  separated 
at  the  end  of  one  year’s  time.  The 
cream  had  risen  but  the  fat  had  not 
come  clear  as  before  treatment. 

But  could  they  really  make  what 
you  call  a  “fake  milk”?  Unquestion¬ 
ably  oleomargarine,  or  fish,  or  vege¬ 
table  oils  could  be  worked  up  with 
skimmilk  to  produce  emulsion  which 
would  resemble  natural  milk  in  all 
charactertistics  save  that  of  flavor 
and  melting  points  of  fat. 

Has  this  been  attempted  yet?  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  we 
think  it  likely  experiments  are  now 
being  made  by  the  oleo  and  other  oil 
men  to  work  up  milk  substitutes. 
They  will  be  hard  to  detect.  It  seems 
to  be  settled  that  with  this  machine 
unsalted  butter  can  be  worked  up 
so  it  will  mix  with  skimmilk  and 
pass  for  either  whole  milk  or  cream. 
That  is  the  present  danger  to  the 
dairy  milk  industry. 

What  do  the  manufacturers  claim 
for  it?  That  homogenized  cream 
mixed  with  milk  is  superior  for  feed¬ 
ing  infants  or  invalids,  and  better 
for  ice  cream  making.  They  claim 
that  a  four  per  cent  milk  “homog¬ 
enized”  looks  like  eight  per  cent 
cream  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
for  coffee  or  cereals.  They  also  claim 
that  “cream”  can  be  made  at  any 
time  by  ice  cream  or  hotel  men.  To 
do  this,  butter  and  skimmilk  are  run 
through  the  machine.  If  there  is  no 
skimmilk,  milk  powder  mixed  with 
water  or  diluted  condensed  milk  will 
answer.  This  is  a  direct  invitation 
to  make  a  “fake”  milk,  which,  if  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  large  hotel  keepers, 
will  certainly  affect  the  milk  market. 


When  the  Inside  of  a  Silo 
Needs  Repairs 

There  always  seems  to  be  an  army 
of  men  in  the  field  selling  some 
“wonderful  protection  for  your  silo.” 
Good  treatments  for  the  inside  of 
any  kind  of  silo  are  rare.  They  are 
almost  unknown  outside  the  legiti¬ 
mate  manufacturers  of  silos  who  use 
the  best  treatments  they  can  find. 

Smooth  hard  inside  walls  in  con¬ 
crete  silos  are  desirable.  A  smooth 
wall  is  unlikely  to  be  a  leaky  wall. 
A  concrete  silo  is  best  repaired  or 
renewed  with  cement  plaster  or  wash 
coat,  but  proper  curing  of  thin  ce¬ 
ment  layers  is  difficult  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  is  best  to  leave  cement  appli¬ 
cations  to  silo  manufacturers  who 
take  responsibility  for  the  work  they 
do. 

It  costs  as  much  to  put  on  a  useless 
treatment  as  a  good  one.  A  good 
treatment  should  last  at  least  five 
years  and,  when  the  treatment  needs 
renewal,  it  should  be  necessary  only 
to  clear  off  the  little  silage  that  clings 
to  the  wall  in  a  few  places,  and  put 
on  the  second  treatment. 

Any  good  treatment  other  than 
cement  plasters  must  penetrate  the 
concrete  deeply  enough  to  get  good 
anchorage.  Without  good  bonding  it 
will  scale  off  in  a  little  while.  That 
is  one  weakness  of  asphalt,  tar  pitch 
or  other  materials  that  go  on  con¬ 
crete  surface  only,  then  fall  off  when 
the  silage  no  longer  holds  it  in  place. 

Liquid  or  solid  materials  which 
must  be  cut  back  with  gasoline  or 
asphalt  solvent  to  permit  painting 
or  spraying  are  likely  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  disappointment  for  silo  repair. 
Such  materials  are  usually  sold  only 
at  sales,  fairs  or  from  house  to  house 
by  peddlers  who  go  through  the 
country  once,  and  do  not  come  back 
Whatever  the  color  of  the  material 
sold  to  repair  or  renew  concrete  silo 
walls,  it  is  best  to  buy  only  com¬ 
plete  repair  jobs  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  silo. 

Every  year  too  many  people  buy 
useless  materials  on  the  claims  of  an 
unknown  salesman  who  quotes  suc¬ 
cesses  in  some  distant  region,  and 
flashes  folders  with  glowing  testi¬ 
monials.  He  sells  and  is  gone  with 
the  customer’s  money.  The  result  is 
only  a  barrel  of  disappointment  for 
the  customer. 

A  silo  manufacturer  knows  what 
is  the  best  available  treatment  for 
his  silos.  If  he  cannot  give  service, 
he  can  at  least  tell  you  what  not  to 
buy.  It  is  safest  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  peddlers  of  silo  paints,  and  to  buy 
no  silo  treatments  sold  independently 
unless  one  knows  the  vender  is  a 
longtime  respected  resident  of  the 
community  from  whom  satisfaction 
can  be  obtained.  c.  f.  R. 
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That’s  why  a 


good  idea! 


mmmmm 


NEW  IDEA  All-Steel  Wagon 

is  readily  adaptable  for  use 
with  NEW  IDEA  Corn  Pick¬ 
ers —  and  for  all  farm 
hauling  jobs.  Capacity  con¬ 
servatively  rated  at  6,000 
pounds. 

Brand  new  No.  175  Elevator 
moves  most  anything  in 
17’/ 2"  wide,  26  to  over  50 
ft.  long  trunk  with  closed 
return  trough.  Short  or  long 
truck.  Numerous  drives  avail¬ 
able,  for  powering  from  en¬ 
gine,  motor  or  p.  t.  o. 
Easy-fo-adjust,  suspen¬ 
sion  type  truss  rods. 
Chains  ride  on  replace¬ 
able  wood  strips. 
Built  to  last  a 
lifetime. 


No  waiting  or  paying  for  outside  help  to  get  your 
corn  in  the  crib.  No  sharing  of  your  corn  profits 
with  neighbors  or  custom-pickers.  Not  when  you 
own  a  New  Idea  Picker! 

You  run  the  whole  show  from  start  to  finish  —  a 
one-man  show.  Low-reaching  gathering  chains  and 
floating  points  that  follow  field  contour  get  all  the 
corn.  Non-crushing  snapping  rolls  search  out  every 
ear  and  snap  it  smoothly.  Fast-action,  fully  adjust¬ 
able  husking  rolls  deliver  each  ear  husked  cleaner 
than  you  thought  possible. 

All  controls  on  a  compact  NEW  IDEA  Picker  are  easy  to 
reach,  easy  to  operate.  All  working  parts  are  readily 
accessible,  held  rigidly  in  line.  And  .  .  .  under  all  field: 
and  crop  conditions  .  .  .  you  can  count  on  quicker, 
thriftier,  non-stop  performance  by  your  NEW  IDEA 
“corn  hustler”.  See  the  outstanding  One-Row  and  Two- 
Row  Pickers,  and  One-Row  Snappers  now  on  display  at 
your  nearby  NEW  IDEA  dealer’s.  Mail  coupon  for  de¬ 
tailed  literature. 
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U  Hand  Corn  Shellerj 
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LJH°y  loaders 
U  Manure  Spreader 
H  rme  Spread ers 

U  Transplanters 


Developments  in  Chemical 
Brush  Control 

•  -v.  Part  II 

Knapsack  Spraying 

Dormant  treatment  of  brush  lends 
itself  well  to  knapsack  spraying. 
These  sprayers  can  apply  material 
with  a  minimum  of  waste.  When 
dealing  with  a  relatively  more  ex¬ 
pensive  spray,  as  we  do  in  dormant 
work,  this  may  be  important.  For 
knapsack  sprayers,  standard  weed 
nozzles  such  as  Spraying  Systems 
8004  are  satisfactory,  while  No.  6504 
nozzles  will  provide  a  smaller  spray 
pattern  and  may  be  more  efficient  on 
smaller  brush.  The  Full-jet  No.  1 
nozzle  which  provides  a  narrow  solid 
cone  spray  is  satisfactory  for  stump 
spraying.  As  was  found  in  stump 
treatment,  rapid  progress  can  be 
made  in  covering  an  area  when  using 
basal  sprays.  There  is  also  some 
interest  in  swabbing  or  painting  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  but,  in 
general,  the  knapsack  sprayer  seems 
to  be  more  generally  useful. 

Excellent  results  were  obtained  in 
Connecticut  using  water  as  the 
carrier  for  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  esters. 
However,  in  these  cases,  higher  con¬ 
centrations  of  the  chemical  were 
applied.  Most  species  leafed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  grew  fairly  nor¬ 
mally  during  the  first  part  of  the 
Summer.  Gradually,  however,  the 
leaves  dropped  off,  growth  ceased  and 
the  trees  died.  This  delayed  action 
is  often  noted  where  dormant  treat¬ 
ment  is  given.  Therefore,  judgment 
of  success  of  a  dormant  treatment 
should  await  this  Summer’s  develop¬ 
ments.  Incidentally,  the  statement  of 
North  Central  Weed  Control  Con¬ 
ference  Research  Committee  on  dor¬ 
mant  treatment  for  1950,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Dormant  applications  of  at 
least  one  per  cent  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T 
in  oil  have  given  promising  results 
and  should  be  given  more  extensive 
field  trials.”  Probably  oil  is  better, 
and  certainly  more  readily  handled 
under  low  temperature  conditions, 
than  water  and  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  for  diluting  2,4,5-T  formu¬ 
lations  for  dormant  treatments. 
Latest  Results  of  Dormant  Treatment 

Dormant  basal  bark  treatments  in 
the  Northeast  in  January,  March  and 
May  1950  have  shown  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  By  June  15,  very  good  kill  was 
evident  from  the  two  earlier  treat¬ 
ments,  In  fact,  much  of  the  brush 
failed  to  leaf  out  beyond  the  early 
bud  stage.  The  brush  treated  in  late 
May  leafed  out  and  was  showing 
definite  symptoms  of  wilting,  curling 
and  discoloration  which  often  pre¬ 
cede  actual  death  as  in  foliage 
treatment.  In  these  tests,  concen¬ 
trations  used  varied  up  to  10  per 
cent  by  volume  in  kerosene  of  a 
brush  killer  formulation  (esteron 
brush  killer)  containing  four  pounds 
acid  equivalent  per  gallon  of  a  50-50 
mixture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  Other 
tests  have  shown  that  four  and  even 
two  per  cent  sprays  applied  basally 
have  been  effective,  particularly  with 

2.4.5- T  alone  (esteron  245).  The 
thinking  now  is  that  bark  treatment 
need  not  be  limite’d  to  the  dormant 
season  but  can  probably  be  done  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

One  further  development  in  brush 
control  is  the  availability  of  new 
types  of  ester  formulations.  Earlier 
work  showed  little  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  activity  of  the  various 
lower  alkyl  esters  such  as  butyl, 
isopropyl  and  methyl.  However,  re¬ 
cent  experimental  work  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  wide  range  of  activity  of 
some  of  the  higher  esters  of  2,4-D  and 

2.4.5- T.  Certain  of  these  esters  prove 
to  have  greater  activity  on  woody 
plants  and  formulations  were  avail¬ 
able  for  experimental  work  in  1948 
and  1949.  The  experimental  work  has 
shown  that  certain  of  these  new 
esters  are  considerably  more  effec¬ 
tive  on  such  resistant  species  as  ash 
and  maple.  Some  of  these  new  esters 
which  are  on  the  market  this  year 
have  relatively  low  volatility  but, 
whether  they  will  be  any  less  danger¬ 
ous  to  use,  is  questionable  since 
physical  drift  of  spray  particles  is 
still  an  important  factor.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  felt  that  although  these  esters 
are  of  a  relatively  low  order  of 
volatility,  proper  care  and  vigilance 
in  field  application  work  should  be 
maintained.  Even  when  using  the 
relatively  high  volatile  esters  in  1949, 
relatively  little  damage  was  caused 
off  areas  being  treated  by  experi¬ 
enced  or  careful  personnel. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  chemical  brush  con¬ 


trol  is  now  an  established  practice; 
furthermore,  its  significance  to  farm¬ 
ers  is  becoming  recognized.  Whereas 
cutting  and  bulldozing  have  given 
only  temporary  results  due  to  exces¬ 
sive  regrowth  on  most  areas,  chemi¬ 
cal  treatment  gives  assurance  that 
the  problem  may  be  solved  rather 
than  simply  alleviated.  In  foliage 
application,  for  most  situations,  a 
mixture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  esters, 
using  not  less  than  50  per  cent  2,4,5- 
T,  seems  logical.  High  volume  water 
emulsion  sprays  are  favored  over  low 
volume  oil  sprays  except  for  airplane 
applications. 

Stump  treatment  to  control  re¬ 
sprouting  has  been  successful,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  2,4,5-T  was  used. 
Spray  application  of  2,4,5-T  oil  solu¬ 
tion  to  freshly  cut  brush  stubs  and 
tree  stumps  has  given  results  fully 
comparable  to  foliage  application. 
Dormant  brush  control,  either  treat¬ 
ing  the  entire  plant  or  only  the  basal 
portions,  shows  very  promising  possi¬ 
bilities.  As  with  stump  treatment,  oil 
is  suggested  as  the  carrier  for  the 

2,4,5-T.  Delayed  response  from  dor¬ 
mant  treatment  may  be  expected  and 
treated  brush  or  trees  may  not  die 
before  mid  or  late  Summer. 

In  all  cases,  whether  foliage,  stump 
or  dormant  bark  treatment,  the  proper 
application  of  sufficient  chemical  is 
of  primary  importance.  Experience 
definitely  shows  that  it  is  better  to 
put  on  too  much  than  too  little  and 
to  apply  sprays  thoroughly  to  give 
complete  coverage.  There  are  two  im¬ 
portant  points  to  keep  in  mind  when 
purchasing  brush  killer  products. 
First,  the  esters  involved  preferably 
should  be  the  more  effective  low 
volatile  type.  Second,  the  strength  of 
a  formulation  should  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  pounds  of  acid 
equivalent  per  gallon  of  product.  This 
information  is  found  on  the  label 
and,  together  with  the  price  per 
gallon,  is  important  in  checking  com¬ 
parative  values  of  different  brands. 

Lawrence  Southwick 


Scoring  Non-Bearing  Dwarf 
Apples 

I  should  like  some  information  on 
circling  dwarf  apple  trees  to  force 
them  into  bearing.  I  want  to  try  this 
on  a  dwarf  astrachan,  now  six  years 
old,  which  has  failed  to  blossom. 

I  understand  this  should  have  been  ! 
done  the  last  part  of  June,  and  I  got 
the  impression  from  some  source 
that  I  should  cut  through  the 
cambium  layer  to  the  wood.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  informed  from  an¬ 
other  source  that  this  is  not  proper. 

This  tree  has  always  sent  up  too 
much  woody  growth.  I  have  pinched 
out  the  new  tips  after  the  blossom¬ 
ing  season  to  retard  the  top  growth 
and  can  note  a  definite  storing  up  of 
growth,  but  I  still  wish  to  try  the 
circle  cutting  idea  if  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell 
me  about  it — how  it  is  done  and  in 
any  case,  what  suggestions  you  have 
to  bring  this  tree  into  bearing. 

Maine  mrs.  m.  w.  c. 

It  is  possible  to  encourage  blossom 
bud  formation  on  apple  trees  by  scor¬ 
ing  them  during  late  May  or  very 
early  June  of  the  preceding  season. 
Of  course  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt 
scoring  the  apple  tree  in  question 
but,  if  it  does  not  bloom  next  Spring, 

I  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  cut  through  the  bark  to 
the  hard  wood,  drawing  the  knife 
around  the  branch  in  a  spiral-like 
design,  being  sure  that  you  cut  a 
little  more  than  completely  around 
the  branch.  It  is  usually  safer  to  do 
this  twice,  about  an  inch  or  two 
apart,  so  that  you  are  sure  to  delay 
the  flow  of  carbohydrate  materials 
from  the  top  to  the  roots. 

If  this  is  done  during  late  May  or 
very  early  June,  it  results  in  a  con¬ 
centration  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
branches  that  should  result  in  the 
formation  of  flower  buds  for  the  next 
year.  H.  a.  r. 


"How  Junior.  !  -  Don't  get  that  calf  all  wosn  QUT  (l • 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  (or  big  free  1950  catalog:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 


High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 
Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


"On  &  acres  we  saved 

enough  fopay  rfor  3  Sate  Staffers 

^  '  J  O.  WEBER 
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SEEDS  LEGUME  AND  BROME- 
PULVERIZES  AND  PACKS  THE  SOIL 

/tu  *r  r#£  r/0£ 


HERE’S  AN  IMMEDIATE  SAVING  IN  SEED  COSTS  -  THAT  YOU,  TOO,  CAN  EXPERIENCE. 


□ 

0 


All  seed  dropped  within  top  W 
toil  ...  no  teed  lost  by  too  deep 
planting. 

Seed  is  accurately  metered  .  .  . 
let*  seed  needed  for  good  catch. 

Front  wheels  crush  soil  lumps, 
leaving  narrow  shallow  grooves. 

□  Rear  rollers  lightly  cover  seed 
and  firm  soil  around  seed  for 
quick  germination. 

T/rere'S  *  mode/  to 
meet  your 


BRILLION  SURE  STAND  is  the  only  implement  that  is  two-seeders-in-one 
plus  a  soil  pulverizer  and  packer  —  now  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms  al! 
over  the  country.  Seed  cost  is  not  all  you  save  .  .  .  you  save  hours  of  labor, 
time,  tractor  use  and  operating  expense;  while  at  the  same  time  you  get  a 
bigger  crop.  And,  you  go  on  saving  money  for  years,  because  BRILLION  SURE 
STAND  is  made  to  last,  as  Mr.  Weber,  Idlewood  Plantation,  Indianola,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  says  "should  last  a  minimum  of  25  years". 


in  5'4",  8'3"  and  I0'8"  rolling  widths 
in  double  and  single  box  arrangement. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 


WRITE  TOP  AT 


This  booklet  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  and  Mr.  Weber's 
complete  story  are  yours 
free.  Write  today. 

FREE/ 
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A  HARD  WORKER  in  grain  —  the  major  and  secondary 
plant  food  elements  contained  in  Armour’s  go  right  to  work, 
helping  you  make  a  heavier  yield  of  better  quality  grain. 
Order  balanced,  free-drilling  Armour’s  now  from  your  friend¬ 
ly  Armour  Agent. 


1111 


PASTURES  PAYOFF  when  fertilized  with  the  active  plant 
foods  in  Armour’s  Big  Crop.*  Cows  eat  more  of  the  richer, 
better  tasting  forage  and  give  more  milk.  Steers  fatten  faster. 
You  get  more  grazing  days  per  season,  so  you  save  on  dry 
feeds.  Get  Armour’s  for  pastures  right  away.  Late  summer 
and  early  fall  are  the  best  times  to  apply  it. 


r 


Plant  food  with'" Plus" 

You  save  all  ways  with  Big  Crop  high  analy¬ 
sis,  double- strength  fertilizers  and  Big  Crop 
45%  Superphosphate.  Fewer  bags  to  handle, 
more  plant  food  units  per  bag  at  lower  unit  cost. 


Yertaqreen 

Armour’s  complete, 
balanced  plant  food 
made  especially  for 
high  income  crops. 


*  T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  OH. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Many  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  interfering  with  the  laws  of 
nature  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
unusual  weather.  These  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  our  scientists  split 
the  atom  and  developed  atomic 
power,  we  were  unloosing  something 
which  we  could  not  control.  It  does 
seem  that  the  weather  has  been  un¬ 
usual.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
for  this  part  of  the  country  is  about 
28  inches  which  includes  all  the 
water  that  falls  in  the  form  of  snow. 
We  used  to  think  that  an  inch  of  rain 
was  a  real  soaker  but  ever  since 
early  Spring,  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  have  had  rainfalls  of  four  inches 
or  more;  within  a  few  hours  small 
creeks  became  large  rivers  and  many 
a  village  and  some  cities  had  from 
two  to  five  feet  of  water  flowing 
down  the  main  street. 

On  this  acccount  we  started  our 
Spring  work  this  year  at  least  a 
month  behind  but  plenty  of  rain  and 
very  hot  weather  have  brought  us 
right  up  to  date  as  far  as  crops  are 
concerned.  One  drawback  I  noticed 
with  alfalfa  is  that  the  first  cutting 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  still  in 
the  Spring  rain  period;  thus  many 
times  the  crop  of  hay  is  ruined.  For 
my  part,  I  would  far  rather  see  too 
much  rain  than  go  through  those 
awful  periods  of  drought.  Anyway,  I 
agree  with  the  old  colored  brother 
who  said:  “When  the  Lord  sends 
rain,  rain  is  my  choice.” 

One  of  the  things  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  of  keen  interest  to  me  is 
the  question  of  how  people  get  that 
way.  Here  is  the  answer  to  part  of 
it.  According  to  a  natural  law,  all 
material  things  have  a  quality  which 
is  called  inertia.  That  means  that 
when  any  object  is  stationary,  it 
wishes  to  remain  that  way  and  re¬ 
sists  any  effort  to  move  it.  The  rocks 
which  strew  your  fields  do  not  wish 
to  be  moved;  they  resist  with  all 
their  weight  when  you  pick  them  up 
and  load  them  on  the  truck.  That 
tough  sod.  does  not  wish  to  be  turned 
over,  so  you  have  to  put  a  lot  of 
power  into  plowing  it.  There  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  mental  inertia;  that 
is,  we  can  become  so  set  in  our  ways 
that  we  resist  any  effort  to  change. 
It  is  this  quality  of  mental  inertia 
which  causes  such  hot  times  at  town 
meetings,  school  meetings,  and  even 
sometimes  in  church.  An  older  group 
which,  without  realizing  it,  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  lot  of  mental  inertia  opposes 
any  change  which  a  younger  group 
thinks  would  be  an  improvement. 
You  very  often  hear  those  older  men 
remark  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  them  when  they  were  young  is 
good  enough  for  their  children.  Al¬ 
most  every  man  who  has  reached  or 
passed  middle  age  is  afflicted,  to  some 
extent,  with  mental  inertia.  That 
often  is  the  reason  for  bitter  quarrels 
between  father  and  son.  The  son 
wishes  to  modernize  the  farm,  buy 
new  and  better  machinery  and  adopt 
newer  and  better  methods.  The 
father  opposes  all  this;  the  result  is 
a  lot  of  ill  feeling. 

I  can  tell  you  just  what  to  do  in 
such  a  case.  You  just  call  in  Mom 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  talk  it  over, 
man  to  man,  each  presenting  all  his 
arguments,  and  then  let  Mom  decide. 
You  see,  we  men  are  smart — there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  about  that  for  we 
have  been  running  the  world  for 
thousands  of  years  and  an  awful 
mess  we  have  made  of  it — yet  for 
some  strange  reason,  women  do  not 
get  mental  inertia.  They  are  far  more, 
progressive  and  far  more  willing  to 
adopt  new  things  than  men.  Anyway, 
when  you  have  lived  long  enough, 
you  will  discover  that  there  is  more 
good  hard  sense  in  Mom’s  little  finger 
than  there  is  in  your  whole  body.  So 
you  just  let  Mom  decide;  then  go 
ahead  and  everything  will  be  all 
right.  If  we  could  just  let  the  women 
of  Russia  meet  the  women  of  our 
country  and  decide  what  to  do,  all 
talk  of  war  would  vanish  overnight. 

For  the  past  week,  I  have  been 
cleaning  the  fence  row  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  back  end  of  the  farm.  There 
are  woods  on  three  sides  so  it  is 


plenty  hot  back  there.  The  fence  row 
had  grown  up  to  blackberries  and 
sassafras  which  kept  pushing  in  on 
the  open  field,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  grub  that  stuff  out  and  do  a  clean 
job.  It  was  hard  work  and  hot  work. 
Every  morning  when  I  went  back 
there  a  song  sparrow,  which  must 
have  had  a  nest  nearby,  greeted  me 
with  a  cheery  song  and  all  during 
the  day  that  little  warbler  kept  tell¬ 
ing  me  what  a  beautiful  thing  it  was 
just  to  be  alive  and  able  to  enjoy 
such  a  fine  place.  It  is  so  easy  to  com¬ 
plain  that,  if  you  really  wish  to  feel 
sorry  for  yourself,  you  can  list  dozens 
of  things  which  seem  bad.  The  hot 
weather  brings  millions  of  bugs  and, 
back  where  I  was,  thousands  of 
mosquitoes  were  ready  to  pounce 
upon  me  for  a  full  meal.  The  black¬ 
berries  Scratched  my  bare  arms, 
perspiration  clouded  my  glasses  and 
it  would  have  been  a  very  easy 
matter  to  complain.  But  what  a  joy 
it  was  to  clean  that  awful  mess  and 
see  behind  me  a  nice,  clean  fence 
row.  And  what  a  blessing  it  is  to 
have  the  health  and  strength  to  do 
that  job.  If  you  think  I  am  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  this,  you  just 
wait  until  sickness  lays  you  up  and 
you  have  to  stay  in  bed. 

Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  of  how  we 
are  living  too  fast  and  working  too 
fast  with  all  this  modern  machinery. 
This  Slimmer,  I  saw  proof  of  this 
when  several  men  in  their  30’s  broke 
down  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital 
either  for  an  operation  or  medical 
treatment.  Many  times,  we  envy 
people  who  apparently  are  much 
better  off  than  ourselves.  But,  when 
you  get  to  know  more  about  these 
people,  you  are  mighty  glad  that  you 
are  not  in  their  shoes.  When  you 
sum  up  the  whole  matter,  enough  to 
eat,  enough  to  wear,  and  a  good 
home  where  you  are  sheltered  from 
the  storms,  are  all  that  anyone  can 
have,  regardless  of  how  much  or 
how  little  his  wealth  may  be.  We 
can  do  just  so  much  and,  when  you 
have  done  the  best  you  can  with 
what  you  have,  there  is  no  one  on 
earth  that  can  do  more.  Here  at 
Long  Acres,  we  carry  on,  taking  the 
good  with  the  bad,  as  both  come,  just 
as  you  are  doing.  L.  B.  Reber 


Questions  on  Riparian  Rights 

I  have  read  “The  Law  for  Riparian 
Owners”  by  Mr.  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  There 
are  a  few  quesions  I  would  like  to 
ask. 

Our  land  borders  on  a  navigable 
river  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
Do  the  Connecticut  laws  grant  the 
riparian  owner  the  right  to  keep 
others  off  when  the  tide  is  out?  Most 
people  think  they  have  the  right  to 
wander  all  along  the  shore  and  tell 
me  they  have  as  much  right  there 
as  I. 

Do  I  have  the  right  to  run  a  fence 
(at  the  ends  of  our  property)  down 
into  the  water  to  low  water  mark  so 
as  to  keep  livestock  from  walking 
out  at  low  tide.  The  fence  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
water.  Otherwise  it  means  fencing 
the  entire  shore  line.  b.  e.  b. 

As  to  your  first  question,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Connecticut 
laws  allow  you  to  keep  trespassers 
off  of  the  shore  line  down  to  low- 
water  mark.  While  the  courts  of  your 
State  say  that  a  riparian  owner’s  title 
extends  to  high-water  mark,  they 
concede  to  him  all  rights  in  the  space 
between  high-water  and  low-water 
lines,  so  long  as  navigation  is  not 
interfered  with. 

As  to  your  second  question,  I  am 
also  inclined  to  the  view  that  you 
have  a  right  to  extend  your  fences 
down  to  low-water  mark,  with  the 
same  reservations  as  above,  that  you 
do  not  interfere  with  navigation. 

By  a  peculiar  quirk  of  the  law, 
navigation  in  such  connections  has 
been  extended  in  meaning  by  the 
courts  to  include  the  right  of  the 
public  of  fishing,  recreation,  boating, 
bathing,  hunting,  etc.  R.  D.  B. 
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For  Bigger  and  Better  Pastures 


Conservation  farming  is  helping 
many  Northeast  farmers  to  grow 
“bigger  acres.”  In  rods  long  and  rods 
wide  the  acres  are  the  same  as  they 
always  have  been;  but  in  length  of 
the  pasture  season  and  height  of  the 
com;  in  the  number  of  cows  and  the 
pounds  of  milk,  in  the  bushels  of 
grain  and  the  tons  of  hay,  in  the 
thing  that  counts  —  production  —  the 
acres  are  twice  and  three  times  as  big 
as  they  used  to  be. 

The  use  of  improved  chemicals,  hy¬ 
brids,  the  introduction  and  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  ladino  clover,  the  in¬ 
creased  application  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate,  better  machinery,  and  other 
developments  have  all  contributed  to 
the  production  of  these  bigger  acres. 

Approximately  185,000  farmers  in 
the  Northeast,  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
participated  in  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  (A.  C.  P.)  last 
year.  These  farmers  operated  well 
over  half  the  farm  land  in  these 
States. 

One  of  these  farmers,  Donald 
Larocque  of  East  Barnet,  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  makes  this  report: 

“I  have  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  since  1937  and  have  been  a 
community  committeeman  for  five 
years.  I  have  seen  farms  that  would 
not  keep  five  cows  in  1937,  which  to¬ 
day  are  successfully  keeping  from 
20  to  50  cows.  I  bought  my  present 
farm  in  1942  and  it  would  not  keep 
25  cows.  The  past  year,  I  wintered  80 
head  of  cattle  and  had  10  tons  of  hay 
left  over.  In  1949  under  very  dry 
conditions  I  got  one  third  more  hay 
than  in  the  previous  year.” 


given  me  through  the  A.  C.  P.,  I 
managed  to  share  in  the  cost  of  lime 
and  phosphate  for  use  on  my  place. 
Now  I  keep  in  the  neighborhood  of 
45  head  of  stock,  about  36  or  37 
milking  age,  and  I  raise  all  the  hay 
I  need.” 

Grover  Rogers  of  Nichols,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  still  another  farmer 
using  A.  C.  P.  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  his  land.  He  has  a  188- 
acre  farm  of  the  typical  hilltop  type 
in  New  York’s  Southern  Tier.  When 
he  took  it  over,  it  was  in  a  very  poor 
state  of  fertility,  badly  eroded  and 
incapable  of  producing  a  legume  for¬ 
age  crop.  That  was  in  1936. 

Through  A.  C.  P.,  on  a  share-the- 
cost  basis,  Rogers  has  obtained  the 
following  materials:  1940 — 14  tons  of 
lime  on  new  seeding;  1941 — 15  tons 
of  lime;  1942 — 13  tons;  1943 — 16  tons; 
1945  —  21  tons;  1947  —  30  tons. 
Through  the  use  of  lime  and  other 
pasture  improvement  practices,  Mr. 
Rogers  has  taken  a  borderline  hill¬ 
top  farm  and  turned  it  into  a  pros¬ 
perous  dairy  farm. 

In  various  forms  these  experiences 
have  been  repeated  again  and  again 
on  the  farms  of  the  Northeast.  Lest 
one  get  the  impression  that  lime  and 
phosphate  are  the  only  conservation 
practices  used  by  farmers  in  this 
area,  it  should  be  noted  that  last  year 
cooperating  New  York  farmers  pro¬ 
tected  their  land  with  120,667  acres 
of  green  manure  corps,  constructed 
12,000  feet  of  standard  terraces  and 
931,000  feet  of  diversion  terraces,  con¬ 
tour  stripped  4,084  acres  of  land,  es¬ 
tablished  557,000  square  feet  of  sod 
waterways,  constructed  494  dams, 
seeded  33,607  acres  of  pasture  and 
planted  3,869  trees.  Similar  type  con- 


Excellent  pasture  such  as  this  means  high  milk  production  at  low  feed  cost. 
These  nice  Holsteins  are  getting  their  fill  on  the  improved  pasture  owned 
by  Marshall  Brothers  near  Hollis,  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  Larocque  has  used  the  share- 
the-cost  assistance  provided  by 
A.  C.  P.  to  apply  80  tons  of  ground 
limestone  and  18  tons  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  since  1943.  This  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  practices  conservation 
and  the  growing  of  such  crops  as 
ladino  clover  and  improved  pasture 
grasses.  He  produces  grass  silage  on 
his  well  mechanized  farm.  He  has 
been  paying  off  his  mortgage  and 
has  raised  a  large  family  while  doing 
so. 

Edwin  L.  McLaughlin,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  how  Northeast 
farmers  are  building  bigger  acres.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  operates  a  farm  consist¬ 
ing  of  89.5  acres,  including  69  acres 
of  cropland  with  rotated  pasture  and 
nine  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  This 
is  a  dairy  farm  with  practically  no 
cash  crops.  His  record  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  A.  C.  P.  is  as  follows: 
1943  —  Applied  28  tons  of  lime  on 
cropland;  1944 — Applied  80  cwt.  of 
20  per  cent  superphosphate  on  11 
acres  of  new  seedings  of  grass  and 
legumes;  1945 — 14  tons  of  lime  and 
35  cwt.  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate 
on  10  acres  of  new  seedings  of  grass 
and  legumes;  1946 —  22  tons  of  lime 
on  nine  acres  of  seeding  and  11 
acres  of  hayland,  also  60  cwt.  of  20 
per  cent  superphosphate  on  the  nine 
acres  seeded;  1947 — 18V2  tons  of  lime 
and  80  cwt.  of  superphosphate;  1948 
— 13x/2  tons  of  lime  and  40  cwt.  of 
superphosphate;  and  1949 — 20  tons 
of  lime  and  80  cwt.  of  superphos¬ 
phate* 

McLaughlin  made  this  statement 
on  his  use  of  A.  C.  P.:  “The  first  year 
I  purchased  the  farm,  I  kept  12  cows 
and  a  team  of  horses  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  buy  hay  by 
Spring.  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
needed  amounts  of  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate,  but,  with  the  assistance 


servation  work  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  Program  in  the  other 
Northeast  States. 

If  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
is  to  continue  to  eat  well,  the  acres 
will  have  to  continue  to  get  bigger. 
New  acres  are  scarce  and  expensive 
to  bring  into  production.  Our 
frontiers  are  under  our  feet.  But, 
when  we  contemplate  the  extent  of 
the  frontiers  we  have  been  able  to 
open  in  the  past  15  years,  largely 
through  conservation,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  and  stimulated  by  the 
possibilities  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  year,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  land  out  of  such  allotment  crops 
as  wheat  and  corn  and  potatoes,  we 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  build 
into  these  acres  the  fertility  and 
humus  reserves  we  shall  be  needing 
when  the  population  reaches  170  or 
180  million.  Among  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  facing  us  in  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  obtaining  of  enough 
adapted  grass  and  legume  seed  to 
put  this  land  to  a  conserving  use,  and 
to  have  enough  of  these  seeds  avail¬ 
able  every  year  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  carry  out  the  rotations, necessary 
to  build  up  his  soils  and  maintain 
them  in  a  highly  productive  con¬ 
dition.  In  this  constant  fight  for 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  food  to 
eat,  science  is  way  out  ahead.  But 
discovering  or  developing  a  better 
way  is  only  the  first  step.  Getting  the 
improved  method  into  everyday  use, 
to  check  erosion  and  improve  the 
productivity  of  land,  is  the  next  es¬ 
sential  step. 

With  locally  elected  farmers  to. ad¬ 
minister  the  Program  and  with  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  individual  farmers, 
A.  C.  P.  has  been  and  still  is  an 
effective  means  of  getting  the  better 
ways  adopted  on  a  wide  front  in  a 
short  time. 

.  Alvin  V.  McCormick 


One  of  25,000  cows  in  the  northeast  fed  on  Beacon  2  Point 
Fitting  Program.  She  produced  over  18,000  lbs.  of  milk,  over 
1000  lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days. 


Over  25/000  Cows  in  12  Northeastern 


States  are  fitted  on 


O 


To  build  reserves  for  high  milk  production 
CONDITION  WITH  BEACON  FITTING  RATION 


This  proved  Beacon  Ration  is 
extra  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins. 

It  does  more  than  merely  fatten  the  cow  during  the  dry 
period.  It  helps  produce  a  strong,  vigorous  calf  —  and  a  good  reserve  of 
energy  and  minerals  for  sustained  milk  production  —  both  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  feed. 


©For  easy  calving 

FRESHEN  WITH  BE-CO-LASS 


A  light,  bulky,  laxative  feed  during  the  two  weeks  prior  to  calving. 
Helps  avoid  udder  congestion,  promotes  easier  calving.  Provides  a  high 
Vitamin  A  level  from  dehydrated  alfalfa  and  protects  reserves  built  by 
Beacon  Fitting  Ration.  On  sale  at  your  Beacon  dealer’s. 


Reach  for 
the  stars 
at  your 
Beacon 
Dealer’s 


your  copy  of  the  BEACON  DAIRY  FEEDING  PROGRAM 
free.  For  dry  cows,  milking  cows,  fresh  cows,  heifers,  calves,  bulls. 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  28,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  Beacon  Dairy  Feeding  Program. 
Name . . 


Address. 
State _ 


NEW  CANVAS 


TARPAULINS 


10  oz. 

S'/jC  ft.; 

12  oz.  9'/2c  ft.  F.O.B.  WHSE. 

Size 

10  oz. 

12  oz. 

Size 

10  oz. 

12  oz. 

6x8 

$4.08 

$4.56 

14x18 

$21.42 

$23.94 

8x9 

6.12 

6.84 

15x20 

25.50 

28.50 

9x12 

9.18 

10.26 

16x24 

32.64 

36.48 

9x16 

12.24 

13.68 

20x20 

34.00 

38.00 

10x18 

15.30 

17.10 

20x30 

51.00 

57.00 

PAINTER’S  DROP  CLOTH.  9x12,  $5.40;  12x15,  $9.00. 
C.  0.  0.  orders  accepted. 

UPTON  CANVAS  CORP. 

212  20th  St.,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y.  ST  8-7761 


—  APARTMENT  IN  ARLINGTON,  VERMONT  — 

Attractive  apartment  in  private  home  for  rent  year 
around.  Large  porch  —  Living  Boom,  Dining  Hall  — 
Kitchen  on  first  floor  —  3  Bedrooms  and  bath  upstairs 
— two  fireplaces  —  Furnished  and  Heated.  $150  per 
month.  Would  arrange  unfurnished  rental  if  desired 
Write;  G.  LEAKE,  ARLINGTON,  VERMONT 

SEW?  ORDER  LOVELY  FALL  FABRICS 

By  mail.  Send  10c  for  introductory  sample  sheets  with 
actual  swatches.  THE  FABRIC  CORNER, 

P.  0.  B.  248,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tile  BEAR  CAT/ 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Here  are  practical  recommendations  on  the 
feeding,  care  and  management  of  your 
dairy  cattle.  Write  today  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  our  new  Dairy  Manual. 


The  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Makers  of  MILK-MAID  Test  Cow  Ration 

356  HERTEL  AVENUE  BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y. 
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Richmond,  Va.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
Cincinnati,  0.  •  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Dubuque,  la. 


money  in 


more 


VIRGINIA- CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


THE  GRAIN  CROP  you  harvest  next 

summer  depends  on  the  fertilizer  you 
use  at  seeding  time  this  fall.  With 
adapted  varieties  of  certified  seed,  on 
good  soil  that  is  well-drained  and 
properly-limed,  many  farmers  are 
producing  50  to  60  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  by  using  400  to  600  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre. 

V-C  Fertilizer  for  small  grains, 
applied  at  seeding  time,  helps  your 
crop  to  make  quick,  vigorous  growth, 
developing  sturdy  plants  with  strong 
root  systems.  This  reduces  winter 
injury  and  protects  the  soil  from 
erosion. 


Next  spring,  V-C’s  better  plant 
foods  will  greatly  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stalks  per  plant,  with  each 
extra  stalk  an  added  producer  of 
plump,  sound,  high-quality  grain. 
And  when  you  harvest  your  crop,  you 
will  find  an  excellent  “catch”  of 
legumes. 

See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Tell 
him  to  ship  your  V-C  Fertilizers  for 
small  grains  in  time  for  fall  seeding. 
Start  NOW  to  make  more  money  in 
1951! 


September  2,  1950 


Old  Farm  Home  in  Vermont 

On  a  southward  sloping  hillside 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Green 
Mountains;  in  a  little  valley  where 
high  hills  protect  from  cold  winter 
winds  on  all  sides  except  south; 
where  flowers  bloom  earliest,  birds 
sing  sweetest  and  the  sun  seems  to 
shine  brightest  —  underneath  the 
sheltering  arms  of  a  great  maple, 
there  nestles  an  almost  two  century 
old  farm  home.  A  house  with  wide 
gables,  low  and  rambling,  whose 
wide  roof  seems  like  great  wings 
spreading  over  the  old  home.  The 
gray  clapboards  are  covered  with 
vines,  bittersweet,  clematis  and  ivy. 
Through  the  years  the  vines  have 
clambered  to  the  roof  and  hang  in 
cascades  from  the  maple.  There’s 
many  a  bird’s  nest  amid  the  old 
vines’  protecting  leaves. 

Across  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
facing  the  road,  runs  a  wide  vine- 
covered  porch  from  which  one  steps 
into  an  old-fashioned  garden.  Around 
the  garden’s  edge  are  lilacs,  snow¬ 
balls,  syringa,  weigela  and  holly¬ 
hocks.  Here  and  there  in  the  garden 
are  beds  of  iris,  pansies,  bleeding 
hearts  and  other  old  favorites,  with 
roses,  roses  everywhere. 

From  the  porch  a  door  opens  into 
the  house,  a  door  very  unlike  any 
now  made.  It  is  very  broad  and  over 
four  inches  thick,  made  of  wide 
thick  boards.  The  center  ones  are 
vertical,  those  on  each  side  cross¬ 
wise.  Perhaps  this  door  was  meant 
to  withstand  Indian  arrows.  It  opens 
into  a  small  hall  with  a  steep  stair¬ 
way  which  has  a  wide  landing  and 
a  turn  leading  up  to  the  unfinished 
attic.  At  the  left  of  the  hall  an 
inner  door  opens  into  a  large  sunny 
kitchen  with  an  old  brick  fireplace 
and  immense  brick  ovens  large 
enough  to  roast  a  whole  pig  or  turkey. 
A  great  slab  of  granite  forms  the 
hearth.  Near  the  center  of  the  kitchen 
stands  a  long  table  on  which  is  a 
red  and  white  checked  cloth.  Be¬ 
tween  two  windows  a  big  high  cup¬ 
board  holds  dishes,  glass,  silver, 
china  and  pewter.  An  iron  kettle 
hangs  over-  the  flames  in  the  fire¬ 
place. 

Through  a  door  at  the  right  one 
walks  into  a  large  “best  room”  or 
parlor  with  a  wide  deep  fireplace. 
Here  are  comfortable  chairs,  a  table 
on  which  stands  an  old  lamp  with  a 
white  shade;  near  the  lamp  lie  the 
family  Bible,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Les 
Miserables  and  some  modern  books 
and  papers. 

Turning  again  to  the  right  of  the 
best  room,  a  door  leads  into  a  large 
bedroom.  A  great  fireplace  occupies 
one  end;  at  the  other  is  a  high  four- 
posted  bed  with  a  white  lace  edged 
canopy,  and  featherbeds  so  high  one 
needs  to  use  the  short  ladder  standing 
nearby.  The  counter-pane  is  white  and 
long  and  hand  woven.  Near  the  fire¬ 
place  stands  a  large  round  deep  metal 
pan  with  a  cover  and  a  long  handle. 
This  is  a  warming  pan  into  which 
hot  coals  are  put  on  cold  winter 
nights.  The  pan  is  moved  slowly  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets  on  the  bed  making 
it  cozy  and  comfortable. 

And  the  people  to  whom  this  161 
year  old  house  has  long  been  home? 
It  has  not  changed  owners  many 
times.  Its  charm  is  too  great  in  these 
days  of  bustle  and  hurry.  There, 
over  70  years  ago,  a  young  farmer 
brought  his  bride,  carrying  her 
through  the  old  heavy  door.  There 
they  lived  and  loved  and  prospered 
and  raised  their  family.  From  the 
orchard  on  the  125  acres,  many  ap¬ 
ples  were  sold,  of  the  best  quality 
year  after  year.  There  were  butter 


and  eggs  and  cheese  too,  always  for 
special  customers.  Early  in  the 
morning,  before  sunup  in  summer¬ 
time,  the  daughter  as  a  young  girl 
took  many  a  pound  of  butter,  many 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  early  apples  to 
customers.  The  orchard  flourished 
until  the  great  hurricane  destroyed 
most  of  it. 

For  nearly  70  years  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  lived  in  the  old  house 
at  the  end  of  the  road — then,  88  and 
89  years  old,  they  quietly  passed  into 
the  Great  Beyond  only  a  few  hours 
apart.  Once  more,  to  the  daughter 
now  with  her  husband,  the  house  has 
been  home.  But  the  old  place  will 
soon  be  sold.  May  the  new  owners 
have  as  long  and  happy  lives. 

Annie  R.  Pelkey 

Windham  County,  Vt. 


Autumn  on  a  Fruit  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  620) 
dangerous  and  more  costly  on  old 
trees,  since  it  is  necessary  to  use 
long,  heavy  ladders  against  weak  and 
brittle  branches,  thus  inviting  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  harvest  season  is  also  a  good 
time  to  plan  for  future  soil  manage¬ 
ment.  Where  the  sod  is  weak,  should 
you  reseed,  should  you  topdress  with 
fertilizer,  or  should  you  cut  up  the 
sod  with  a  heavy  harrow?  Perhaps 
there  are  some  areas  that  might  bene¬ 
fit  from  mulching.  Many  growers 
have  to  make  these  decisions  and  it 
helps  if  they  are  made  early. 

Consumers  Are  More  Particular 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
consumer  of  today  is  more  particular 
than  the  consumer  of  yesterday.  The 
housewife  expects  fruit  free  from 
blemish  and  she  also  looks  for  red 
apples.  There  is  thus  a  real  need  for 
growers  to  produce  and  to  market 
high  quality  fruit.  It  is  a  great  waste 
of  money  to  produce  fancy  fruit  and 
then  turn  it  into  cull  fruit  by  rough 
and  careless  handling.  Careful  super¬ 
vision  over  all  labor  handling  of  fruit 
is  extremely  important;  every  grow¬ 
er  should  take  an  interest  in  that 
fruit  until  it  is  actually  sold  to  the 
consumer.  Although  northeastern 
fruit  growers  are  near  some  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  world,  they  must 
compete  with  more  distant  fruits-  of 
various* kinds.  Fruit  growers  who  are 
taking  advantage  -of  their  retail 
sales  opportunity  should  advertise 
locally.  Some  growers  with  local  re¬ 
tail  sales  outlets  have  found  radio 
advertising  very  effective. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
most  successful  fruit  growers  are 
those  who  are  keen  observers,  who 
plan  and  organize  their  program  well 
in  advance. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson .  3.45 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  John  Bean  Division,  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  corp¬ 
se  Rotobeater,  designed  originally  for  removing  potato  vines  and  the  tops 
sugar  beets  in  advance  of  harvest,  is  also  being  used  quite  generally  J 
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European  Episodes 

Part  XX 

The  Birth  of  Benelux 
For  ages  past  an  idea  has  existed 
in  countless  minds  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  a  unified  Europe. 
Three  historical  leaders  have  tried  to 
put  this  idea  into  working  order  by 
force,  and  each  of  them  failed.  More 
than  a  thousand  years  ago  wise  old 
Charlemagne  was  the  first  man  to 
rule  all  of  Europe,  but  the  Vikings 
made  short  work  of  this  creation 
when  Charles,  a  weak  son,  became 
ruler.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the 
next  man  to  busy  himself  with  the 
unification  of  Europe,  under  French 
rule,  but  at  the  Waterloo  station  his 
train  was  switched  to  forlorn  St. 
Helena.  Adolf  Hitler,  beginning  his 
career  with  only  wishing  to  create  a 
new  German  Reich,  was  the  third 
man  to  have  dreams  of  ruling  entire 
Europe.  The  last  known  thing  he 
ruled  was  a  doomed  bunker  in 
Berlin  and  since  then  he  has  been 
classified  as  a  “missing  person.”  The 
next,  and  perhaps  the  last,  person 
likely  to  put  in  an  application  for 
leading  all  Europe  is  old  Uncle  Joe, 
who  may  learn  that  the  difference 
between  “old  ally”  and  “blind  alley” 
can  be  slight  in  wording  but  enor¬ 
mous  in  consequences. 

So  far,  history  has  not  seemed 
ready  to  fall  in  line  with  the  dream¬ 
ers  of  a  united  Europe,  but  their 
chances  for  success  are  increasing  of 
late.  In  the  first  place,  England  is 
getting  weak  and  a  divided  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  was  always  to  the 
likirtg  of  the  British.  This  isle  could 
only  maintain  its  world-dominating 
position  over  the  seven  seas  as  long 
as  it  succeeded  in  keeping  continental 
Europe  divided  and  powerless.  It  was 
therefore  a  sublime  bit  of  well- 
played  British  psychology  to  quickly 
accuse  the  French  nation  or  the 
German  nation  of  a  plan  to  dominate 
the  world,  while  all  the  time  she  was 
the  only  nation  that  actually  had  per¬ 
formed  that  feat.  Hitler’s  heavy 
hand  ended  that  era.  It  not  only 
worked  out  the  finish  of  the  German 
Reich  but  it  also  cracked  the 
British  Empire  definitely  as  a  world- 
dominating  power.  So,  as  already 
said,  this  diminishing  power  of 
England  to  lead  the  destiny  of 
continental  Europe  may  materially 
aid  the  chances  of  a  successful  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  important  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  there  are  more  reasons  why 
unification  is  nearer  than  ever.  The 
cultivation  of  man’s  brain  has  ad¬ 
vanced  sufficiently  .that  the  process  of 
molding  several  small  nations  into 
greater  units  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  operation  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  powder,  panzers, 
blood  and  bayonets.  At  long  last 
smart  man  begins  to  wonder 
whether  voluntary  unification  might 
work,  now  that  his  nose  is  bleeding 
from  vain  efforts  of  forced  unifi¬ 
cation.  If  he  starts  out  from  that 
logical  point  and  does  some  real 
fundamental  thinking,  he  begins  to 
get  visions  of  a  new  Europe,  and  to 
step  from  there  to  a  World  Feder¬ 
ation. 

As  far  as  the  name  goes,  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
luxurious  about  Benelux;  instead,  it 
will  be  a  product  of  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  three  small 
countries  —  BElgium,  NEtherlands, 
and  Luxembourg.  These  three 
countries,  emerging  from  World  War 
II,  came  to  the  same  and  wise  con¬ 
clusion  that  separately  they  might 
end  up  as  scrap,  but  that  united  they 
might  prosper  as  never  before.  This 
very  idea  is  catching  like  colds,  for 
°nr  papers  talk  lately  already  of 
even  greater  unifications  in  Europe. 
We  hear  of  such  new  names  as 
Fritalux,  which  is  combined  with 
*  Ranee,  ITaly  and  BeneLUX.  And 
even  bolder  plans  than  these  are 
being  considered.  We  hear  of  a 
Council  of  Europe,”  of  a  new  united 
Europe  with  beautiful  Strassburg  as 
me  capital  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bntish,  it  must  be  said  that  Winston 
Churchill  is  driving  hard  to  get  that 
council  of  Europe  into  its  first 
operational  stage.  Recently,  however, 
a  European  paper  made  the  wise- 
«!ack-  that,  if  Churchill  really  meant 
to  go”  for  greater  European  unifi¬ 
cation,  he  should  stop  his  habit  of 
Ppearing  in  public  always  with 
separated  fingers  (the  “V”  sign). 

to  get  a  fine  idea  is  one  thing,  but 
it  out  in  practice  is  quite 
another.  We  can  observe  this  when 
e  Watch  the  birth  of  Benelux.  As 


is  the  custom,  the  statesmen  of  the 
winning  sides  in  the  two  world  wars 
seem  to  be  brimful  of  noble  inspi¬ 
rations  when  the  wars  are  ending 
and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  presen ; 
us  idealistic  views.  Later  they  sober 
up  a  bit  and  often  retrace  their  steps 
to  what  they  term  “practical  states¬ 
manship.”  To  some  degree  this  also 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  Benelux.  The 
idea  has  been  carried  too  far,  has 
been  advertised  too  much  to  permi ; 
backtracking,  but  the  prevailing  idea 
of  the  man  in*  the  street  over  there 
is  that,  if  the  original  blueprinters 
had  not  already  brought  this  issue 
before,  the  public,  they  would  per¬ 
haps  rather  shelve  it  now.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  want  this  unification  anc. 
demand  it-  now.  The  governments 
find  that  “there  is  more  to  it  than 
was-at  first  anticipated.”  Twice  the 
preliminary  semi-unifications  have 
already  been  postponed.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  about  a  year  the  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  will  be  a  fact.  The 
people  are  eager  for  that  moment,  like 
cows  which  have  been  looking  long 
at  “the  greener  pastures”  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  and~  at  last 
find  the  gate  opened. 

Presently  the  individual  nations  of 
Benelux  are  subjected  to  measures 
to  equalize  tax  levels.  Here  in 
Holland  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  a  Benelux  tax  on  such  com¬ 
modities  as  gasoline  and  shotgun 
shells  to  catch  up  with  Belgium’s 
higher  price  levels.  After  being  so 
busy  and  painstakingly  at  work  for 
equal  price  levels  in  preparation  for 
actual  union,  it  was  a  shock  to  many 
observers  that  the  Benelux  partners 
could  so  easily  undo  all  of  this  when, 
just  recently,  the  Netherlands  sud¬ 
denly  devaluated  their  guilder.  It 
appeared  that  The  Hague  felt  itself 
closer  associated  with  London  than 
with  Brussels  in  currency  manipu¬ 
lation,  but  the  action  did  not  increase 
the  general  trust  that  Benelux  will 
become  a  fact.  Another,  still  more 
difficult,  problem  which  the  Benelux 
partners  must  solve  are  the  divergent 
political  doctrines.  It  is  true  that  all 
concerned  are  democratic  countries, 
but  democracy  can  be  attained  with 
different  shades  and  hues,  and  not 
all  colors  necessarily  match  too  well. 
The  Belgians  have  a  democracy 
which  prefers  as  much  individual 
freedom  as  can  be  allowed  without 
damage  to  the  State,  while  the  Dutch 
are  anxious  to  have  a  law  for  every 
occasion  which  regulates  public  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This 
divergence  may  well  prove  to  be  an 
obstacle  causing  gray  hair  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights  to  the  statesmen  con¬ 
cerned,  for  both  sides  believe  they 
possess  the  best  fdrm  of  lawmaking. 
If  a  workable  agreement  can  be 
found,  I  think  the  union  will  produce 
a  fine  hybrid.  Perhaps  it  would  make 
the  Belgian  a  little  more  law  abiding, 
the  Dutchman  a  bit  more  plain 
human. 

If  all  these  wrinkles  in  the 
Benelux  union  can  be  smoothed  out, 
the  general  advance  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Lowlands  would  surely 
become  so  gigantic  that  the  folks 
concerned  would  ask  each  other, 
“Why,  oh  why,  didn’t  our  nations  do 
this  a  hundred  years  ago?” 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  an  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  everything  in  the 
progress  of  man’s  civilization  and 
man’s  thinking.  The  early  clans  had 
to  fold  up  before  .the  coming  tribes 
and  these  had  to  dissolve  themselves 
in  the  ever-enlarging  domains  of 
counts,  dukes  and  kings.  This  latter 
phase  of  kingdoms  and  nations  has 
held  to  our  day  but  now  it  is  giving 
way  to  a  continental  way  of  thinking 
and  living  and,  when  that  is  in  good 
working  order,  the  path  is  paved  for 
World  Federalism.  Advocates  of  this 
ultimate  and  greatest  possible  union 
are  working  for  a  worthwhile  cause. 
The  little  mite,  Benelux,  can  give 
them  a  good  idea  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  met  if  some  of  the  people,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  statesmen,  are  still 
in  the  ruts  of  yesteryear’s  way  of 
thinking.  Another  lesson  that  will  be 
learned  is  that  unification  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  during  periods  of  pros¬ 
perity  but  that  it  is  the  blessing  tied 
to  periods  when  man  is  poor,  in  fear, 
and  without  hope  to  survive  with  his 
fellowmen  as  a  nation.  Then,  and 
only  then,  is  the  modern  mind 
sufficiently  advanced  to  the  point 
that  it  will  let  go  of  the  nationalistic 
pride  that  can  be  found  every  other 
hundred  miles  or  so  in  this  crazy 
quilt  pattern  of  our  self-choking 
European  housekeeping. 

Holland  Herman  A.  Bennink 


ANOTHER 


far-reaching  program  for  rail  transportation  —  designed  to 
meet  the  rising  needs  of  commerce  and  the  demands  of  national 
defense  —  was  adopted  by  the  member  lines  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago. 

As  part  of  that  program,  the  railroads  have  placed,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  placing,  orders  for  more  than  $500,000,000 
worth  of  new  freight  cars.  This  brings  the  total  spent  on  im¬ 
provements  in  railroad  plant  and  equipment  since  World 
War  II  to  more  than  5  billion  dollars. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  railroads  have  built  and  bought 
600,000  new,  bigger  and  better  freight  cars,  1 1 ,000  new  Diesel 
units,  and  1,700  new  and  improved  steam  locomotives,  besides 
making  great  improvements  in  tracks,  terminals,  signals, 
shops,  and  every  part  of  the  railroad  plant. 

In  addition,  railroads  are  speeding  up  the  return  to  service  of 
freight  cars  awaiting  repair,  and  are  taking  steps  —  with  the 
cooperation  of  shippers  and  government  agencies  —  to  secure 
the  maximum  utilization  of  all  available  cars. 

The  program  of  the  railroads  is  an  essential  part  of  any  in¬ 
crease  in  national  production  —  for  neither  in  commerce  nor 
in  defense  can  America  produce  and  use  more  of  anything 
than  can  be  hauled.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  nation’s 
effective  hauling  capacity  can  be  expanded  so  quickly  and 
with  such  small  demands  upon  man  power  and  materials,  as 
by  adding  to  the  serviceable  freight  car  fleet  of  the  railroads. 

In  meeting  transportation  demands  in  World  War  II,  the  rail¬ 
roads  enjoyed  splendid  cooperation  from  users  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  much  of  it  organized  and  carried  out  through  the 
Shippers  Advisory  Boards  and  their  local  Car  Efficiency 
Committees;  and  the  helpful  assistance  of  an  outstanding  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  With 
this  same  sort  of  cooperation  and  with  an  opportunity  to 
secure  necessary  man  power  and  materials,  the  railroads  will 
reach  the  goal  to  which  they  are  pledged  —  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  for  all  America,  in  peace  and  in  war. 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC 
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$50  YOURS  —  Sell  only  100  boxes  beautiful  Xmas 
cards;  also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  imprinted;  others- 
novelties;  metailics;  stationery.  Write  now  for  approval 
samples.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  PEN-’N  BRUSH 
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REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE 
G.  D.  SHRAAVDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNa! 


4  gal.  AEROIL  Weed  Burner,  regular  $22,  cash  with 
order  special  $21.34  postpaid.  Prompt  shipment. 
SINE’S  HATCHERY.  RN2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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A  Swiss  Exchangee  on  American  Farms 

By  Hans  Guyer 


I  write  this  while  I  am  sitting  in 
front  of  an  old  sun-burnt  cottage  in 
the  Swiss  mountains.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  people  I  met  and  the  things 
I  learned  when  I  was  in  America 
last  year. 

After  finishing  my  agricultural 
studies  at  the  Federal  University  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  I  had  the  fine 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
(IFYE).  For  a  long  time  I  had  plans 
to  go  to  the  United  States  for  at 
least  a  year.  This  exchange  program 
was  my  answer.  It  is  a  very  good 
organization  and  has  given  us  Euro¬ 
peans  a  real  chance  to  get  to  know 
and  to  learn  to  understand  the 
American  farmer,  his  thinking  and 
his  living. 

In  the  late  evening  of  May  19, 
1949,  I  left  Switzerland  with  four 
comrades  bound  for  the  U.  S.  A.  We 
knew  each  other  because  we  had 
studied  at  the  Agricultural  Division 
of  the  Federal  University  at  the  same 
time.  After  a  one  day’s  stay  in  Paris 
we  took  the  boat-train  to  Cherbourg, 
France,  where  we  embarked.  The 
proud  “Queen  Elizabeth”  waited  for 
us  way  out  in  the  ocean.  We  in¬ 
spected  the  big  ship  and  pretty  soon 


self,  now  this  is  really  a  very  nice 
way  to  be  welcomed!  I  soon  found 
out,  however,  that  it  was  a  centennial 
celebration  commemorating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  community.  It  looked  very 
strange  to  me  that  all  the  men,  old 
and  young,  wore  whiskers  to  resem¬ 
ble  people  of  the  original  community. 
Even  the  County  Agent,  Mr.  Everett 
Weigle,  whom  I  met  that  evening, 
had  a  long,  dark  moustache.  He 
brought  me  to  Mr.  Sersland’s  farm.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  back  of  his  car 
very  anxious  to  see  the  farm  on 
which  I  would  have  to  live  for  the 
next  few  months.  Finally  we  stopped 
between  a  nice  white  house  and  a 
red  barn  with  a  big  silo.  The  whole 
Sersland  family  was  gathered  there 
and  had  a  first  look  at  their  new 
guest  from  across  the  ocean. 

The  Sersland  enterprise  is  a  typical 
Iowa  general  farm  of  about  150  acres. 
Twelve  cows"  were  then  being  milked 
and  about  100  pigs  had  been  raised 
at  that  time.  Besides  a  good  pasture, 
Mr.  Sersland  practices  the  four  years’ 
rotation  with  alfalfa,  corn  and  oats. 
The  first  morning  I  went  to  the  barn 
and  Mr.  Sersland  taught  me  to  handle 
the  milking  machine.  Milking  became 


Penn  Vue  Farm  at  Butler,  Butler  County,  Pa.,  the  author’s  last  stop  on  his 

visit  to  America. 


the  feeling  in  our  stomachs  was  get¬ 
ting  worse  and  worse.  We  poor  guys 
were  awfully  seasick  for  one  day. 

This  “Queen”  surely  was  in  a  big 
hurry.  After  only  four  and  a  half 
days  we  reached  the  large  and  noisy 
city  of  New  York,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  a  dark  and  rainy  day.  We 
were  disappointed  in  the  high,  wet 
skyscrapers  on  that  dark  and  foggy 
morning.  We  decided  unanimously  to 
leave  this  smelly  and  dusty  city  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  fortunately 
we  were  able  to  do  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  After  a  few  days  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Fred  P.  Frutchey,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Student  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Agriculture  Extension 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  told  us  to  which  States  we 
were  going — two  to  Montana,  one  to 
Washington  State,  one  to  Kansas  and 
I  to  Iowa.  Somebody  told  me  that  I 
had  been  allotted  the  best  State.  I 
found  out  later  that  he  was  an 
Iowan  himself. 

On  our  trip  to  the  West  we  made 
our  first  stop  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Frutchey  made  arrangements  for  us 
to  visit  the  tractor  works  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  where  we 
were  taken  through  the  plant  and  saw 
the  development  of  tractors  from  the 
iron  bar  to  the  final  product  which 
leaves  the  factory  on  its  own  power. 
After  a  day’s  stopover  in  Chicago 
where  we  visited  many  other  points 
of  interest,  we  set  off  for  our  re¬ 
spective  destinations.  The  big  day 
soon  came  for  me.  My  first  new  home 
was  to  be  with  the  Sersland  family 
near  Decorah,  Iowa.  We  reached 
Decorah  late  one  afternoon.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  flags  and 
colored  banners  hanging  across  the 
street  and  from  all  the  houses.  On 
some  of  the  banners  was  written  the 
word  “Welcome.”  I  thought  to  my- 

lEd.  —  In  the  March  18,  1950  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  William 
Lefes,  a  Pennsylvania  farm  boy, 
wrote  of  his  experiences  on  Swiss 
farms  which  he  visited  last  year 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange.  The 
article  on  this  page  tells  the  reverse 
story — the  reactions  of  Hans  Guyer, 
a  farm  youth  from  Switzerland,  after 
his  visits  last  year  to  several  farms 
in  this  country,  also  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  I.  F.  Y.  E.] 


one  of  my  jobs  during  my  stay  on 
this  farm.  In  the  middle  of  June  hay¬ 
ing  time  began.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
hardest  time  for  the  American 
farmer. 

There  are  three  children  in  the 
Sersland  family.  They  took  part  in 
the  4-H  activities  and  were  therefore 
very  busy  at  that  time.  It  was  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  county  fairs. 
We  went  together  on  several  tours 
with  the  local  4-H  Clubs.  The  idea  of 
the  visits  with  the  4-H  members  was 
to  inspect  the  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work  and  to  give  them  the  latest 
advice.  Some  of  the  boys  fed  a  beef 
calf,  or  they  had  some  pigs,  or  they 
raised  a  dairy  calf.  All  of  them 
showed  their  animals  very  proudly, 
but  they  did  not  like  to  speak  about 
their  methods  of  feeding  and  hand¬ 
ling. 

I  was  rather  surprised  about  the 
support  the  4-H  Clubs  get  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  These  men  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  the  education 
of  the  rural  youth  and  desire  to  make 
them  interested  in  good  farming.  I 
am  sure  that  these  4-H  Clubs  reduce 
the  migration  from  the  country  into 
the  towns  and  cities. 

One  Sunday  evening  the  home 


economics  agent  invited  me  to  the 
4-H  Camp  of  the  Girls’  Clubs  in 
Fayette  County.  This  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  Tuesday. 
Naturally  I  had  to  give  a  talk  on 
Switzerland.  Being  my  first  talk,  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  prepare  it.  I 
thought  of  showing  a  few  pictures  in 
a  room.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
town  where  the  camp  was  located, 
we  found  out  that  the  girls  were  in 
a  little  valley  nearby.  I'  thought 
sorrowfully  of  my  pictures  and  of  my 
talk.  Well,  I  was  lucky  again.  The 
girls’  leader  formed  small  groups  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  show  my 
pictures  and  to  explain  them  to  the 
girls.  All  in  all,  I  made  about  50 
talks  to  different  groups  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  talking  and  answering 
questions  improved  my  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  It  was  one  of 
the  big  personal  advantages  I  got  out 
of  my  stay  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

At  the  end  of  August  I  went  to 
the  Hy-Line  Poultry  Farms  at 
Johnston,  near  Des  Moines.  It  was 
there  that  I  got  to  know  something 
about  the  chicken  business.  I  had  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  learn  the 
problems  involved  in  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  these  high  bred  chicks. 
They  carried  about  17,000  birds,  all 
bred  like  hybrid  corn.  The  birds  are 
sold  throughout  the  United  States. 
According  to  official  State  laying 
tests,  Hy-Lines  usually  lay  two  to 
six  dozen  more  eggs  per  bird  than 
average  standard  bred  flocks. 

Six  weeks  later  I  moved  on  again, 
the  reason  being  to  get  to  know  more 
farms  and  more  people  in  Iowa.  The 
new  place  was  the  farm  of  Marion 
Rains,  near  New  Providence.  He  also 
has  a  mixed  farm.  They  had  just 
finished  picking  corn  and  we  began 
to  build  a  garage.  We  extended  a 
drain,  cleaned  out  the  barn,  the  hog 
house,  etc.  I  enjoyed  very  much 
working  with  this  young  family. 
Little  J ohn  was  always  anxious  to 
help  Marion  and  me. 

The  people  in  New  Providence  are 
mostly  Quakers.  They  have  a  very 
active  community  and  are  interested 
in  foreign  countries.  I  had  a  lot  of 
occasions  to  speak  about  my  home 
country.  The  living  and  the  thinking 
of  these  Quaker  farmers  are  very 
much  like  the  manner  of  living  in  the 


This  very  typical  snapshot  of  an 
American  tall  building  and  jay  walk¬ 
ing  was  taken  by  the  author  along 
Chicago’s  Michigan  Avenue. 

the  home  he  inherited  from  the 
father  and  he  has  to  give  it  to  the 
son.  It  is  something  like  a  tradition. 
They  do  not  consider  the  farm  as  an 
object  of  speculation,  but  as  a  home. 
Not  that  they  stick  to  the  old- 
fashioned  farming  methods.  They 
know  very  well  how  to  use  all 
modern  farm  machinery.  But  the  aim 
of  their  work  is  not  so  much  the 
dollar  as  it  is  the  preservation  of 
the  farm. 

According  to  schedule  I  had  to 
leave  Iowa  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  It  was  a  wonderful  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  took  the  bus  near 
Marshalltown  bound  for  Chicago.  My 
destination  was  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

Butler  is  a  town  of  about  24,000 
inhabitants.  Only  a  few  miles  south 
of  this  town  there  is  a  nice,  clean 
farm,  the  Penn  Vue  Farm.  This  dairy 
farm  became  my  home  for  the  last 
three  months  in  America. 

Penn  Vue  is  a  carefully  managed 
dairy  farm.  The  high  producing 
Holstein  herd  was  purchased  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  record  of 
the  first  year  showed  an  average  of 
13,223  pounds  of  milk,  478  pounds  of 
fat  and  the  fat  test  was  3.62  per 


A  few  of  the  birds  at  Hy-Line  Poultry  Farm,  outside  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

European  countries.  I  think  the  cent.  Twenty-one  cows,  milked  twice 
Quakers  work  in  the  first  line  for  daily,  had  been  tested.  It  was  the 
their  families  and  for  their  communi-  second  highest  record  in  the  Butler 
ties.  Each  one  feels  that  his  farm  is  Association  and  the  highest  for  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein.  Besides  silage  and 
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The  Guyer  farm  outside  of  Zurich 


hay,  the  manager,  George  L.  Mansell, 
feeds  a  grain  mixture  of  about  16 
per  cent  protein  with  eight  per  cent 
molasses  in  it.  Here  I  had  very  good 
occasion  to  learn  the  American  way 
of  producing  and  handling  milk  on 
a  farm.  I  learned  a  lot  about  the 
feeding  of  these  high  producing  cows 
and  Mr.  Mansell  was  able  to  tell 
many  thing  about  curing  and  pre¬ 
venting  diseases. 

Looking  back  over  the  time  I  spent 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  I  can  say  that  I  ac¬ 
complished  the  aims  of  my  stay. 
The  American  people  I  met  tried  to 
understand  the  problems  of  my 
country  on  the  other  side,  as  I  did 
about  their  customs  and  problems. 
Now,  I  am  back  home  in  Switzerland. 
Here  I  talk  to  my  friends,  I  give 
little  speeches,  I  show  pictures  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  think  this  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  I  hope  that  this 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
program  will  continue  to  be  carried 
faces  these  majestic  mountain  peaks,  pn  for  many  years  to  come. 
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New  Partner 


M 


.y  son,  this  land  I 
leave  to  you  to  hold  and 
cherish;  manage  it  well  so 
that  your  sons,  and  your 
sons’  sons,  may  be  proud 
to  own  it  in  their  turn.” 

Those  might  well  be 
words  for  all  men  who 
love  the  land  they  live  on. 

For  deep  in  their  hearts 
they  want  to  keep  their 
land  in  their  family — want  to  leave  every  acre 
to  oncoming  generations  in  better  condition 
than  when  they  received  it. 

Country  people  of  today  have  become  more 
dependent  on  the  city;  for  many  everyday 
commodities,  for  their  fun  and  recreation,  for 
much  of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  better  standard 
of  living.  The  city’s  seemingly  "greener  pas¬ 
tures”  lime  many  a  country-bred  youngster. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  inducement  for 
a  young  man  to  stay  with  the  land.  It  comes 
from  parents  who  are  willing  to  share  with  their 
children  the  management  of  the  land;  to  share 
the  rewards  as  well  as  the  responsibilities. 

Then  father  and  son  become  real  partners — 
in  their  business,  in  their  way  of  life,  in  their 
aspirations.  The  ties  of  family  hold  firm.  Side 
by  side  their  roots  run  deep  into  this  rich 
American  land.  Each  "partner”  is  rewarded 
fairly  for  what  he  puts  into  the  family  enter¬ 
prise.  Each  gets  a  fair  return  for  the  labor, 
capital  and  ability  which  he  contributes  .  .  . 
And  he  of  the  younger  generation  sees  ahead  a 
clear,  straight  road,  and  a  secure  future. 

Our  interest  at  Swift  &  Company  in  this  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  farm  and  ranch 
youth,  is  natural.  Our  business  life  is  closely 
linked  with  the  land  .  .  .  and  with  the  young  folks 
who  will  take  over  the  management  of  land  and 
livestock  in  the  years  to  come. 


FREE  MOVIE  FOR  YOUR  USE! 

now  in  color 

“A  NATION’S  MEAT” 

Interesting —  Informative —  Entertaining 
Just  re-photographed  in  beautiful  natural  color 

Swift’s  newest  film  tells  the  story  of  meat  from  the 
western  range  to  the  kitchen  range.  Now  available 
to  ranch  and  farm  organizations,  F.  F.  A.  and  4-H 
Clubs,  and  other  groups.  16mm.  sound  film — runs 
27  minutes.  All  you  pay  is  transportation  costs 
one  way.  Write  Swift  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Research 
Dept.,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 


Sffotfcvrib  ff/leci/ie  fob 

FRANK  AND  CORN  CASSEROLE 

(Yield:  4  or  5  servings) 

1  pound  franks  14  pound  aged  cheddar  cheese 

1  can  No.  2  cream  style  com  cut  in  strips  !4  x  5  inches 

Place  corn  in  buttered  baking  dish.  Slit  franks  lengthwise 
almost  through.  Place  strips  of  cheese  in  slit  in  frank.  Press 
franks  into  corn  so  that  they  are  level  with  surface  of  corn. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  30  minutes. 


Hello  Again! 


Well,  summer  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  harvest 
and  heavy  livestock  mar¬ 
keting  seasons  are  ap¬ 
proaching.  And  here  we 
are  again  visiting  with 
you  folks  who  produce  the  nation’s  food. 

As  usual,  during  the  summer  I  traveled 
around  a  good  deal  and  talked  with  many 
ranchers  and  farmers.  I  always  enjoy  that. 
For,  after  all,  you  folks  who  produce  live¬ 
stock  and  we  who  process  and  distribute 
the  meat  have  practically  the  same  inter¬ 
ests.  We  are  both  members  of  the  Meat 
Team. 

I  am  always  pleased  when  I  receive  let¬ 
ters  reflecting  this  team  spirit.  Recently 
I  received  one  from  a  man  in  Iowa  who 
puts  this  feeling  into  mighty  clear  words. 
I  think  you,  too,  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

Dear  Mr.  Simpson: 

For  many  months  we  have  read  with  inter¬ 
est  and  looked  forward  to  your  very  fine 
agricultural  ads.  We  have  spent  our  entire 
life  raising  livestock  and  trying  to  help  stock 
men  produce  meat  more  economically,  and 
you  people  are  to  be  commended  on  the  very 
fine  job  you  are  doing  in  pointing  out  the 
over-all  problems  of  the  stock  men.  Further 
than  that,  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  whose  daily  lives  revolve  around 
meat  and  meat  products,  who  never  stop  to 
think  of  all  the  things  that  take  place  from 
the  time  raw  feed  material  is  grown  until  the 
finished  meat  product  is  set  on  the  dining 
table. 

Swift  &  Company  has  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  progress  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  diet  of  the  American 
people  and  we  know  that  you  will  continue 
to  make  worth-while  contributions.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  meeting  you  some  time 
personally  because  we  always  like  to  rub 
shoulders  with  people  that  dedicate  then- 
lives  to  the  things  that  are  worth  while. 

That  letter  warmed  my  heart.  It’s  the 
kind  of  expression  that  makes  us  all  proud 
to  be  part  of  this  great  livestock-meat 
industry  that  serves  our  country  so  well. 


/TAJ.  $/mj>  son. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


( 

( 


Vacation's  over ! 

Back  to  town 
Goes  City  Cousin 
in  September . . . 
Husky,  healthy, 
tough  and  brown 
From  country  days 
he'll  long  remember. 


To  Market . . . 

Green  grow  the  pastures,  the  cornstalks  grow  tall; 

Sleek  hogs  and  fat  cattle  come  to  market  each  fall. 

Brown  eggs  for  Boston,  white  eggs  for  New  York, 
Dressed  poultry  and  butter,  choice  beef,  lamb  and  pork. 

Whatever  you  market.  Swift’s  always  your  friend, 
Competing  to  purchase  the  products  you  send. 


-Soda  Bill  Sez:- 


More  thoughtful  whittlers  and  fewer 
thoughtless  chisellers  would  be  a  big  help 
ykr'ff)  to  America. 

A  man  in  too  big  a  hurry  is  liable  to  pass 
up  more  than  he  ever  catches  up  with. 


Feeding  Cattle  for  Profit 

by  Paul  Gerlaugh 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio 

In  October  the  market  price 
difference  between  choice  and 
common  slaughter  steers  is 
twice  as  wide  as  in  May.  This 

Paul  Gerlaugh  js  due  to  fluctuating  cattle  sup¬ 
ply,  not  changing  meat  demand.  The  feeder 
who  buys  medium  or  common  steers  in  the  fall 
to  feed  for  the  spring  market  makes  no  mistake. 
The  man  who  produces  common  feeder  steers 
does  make  a  mistake  .  -.  .  Last  fall  choice  feeders 
cost  us  $43.00  per  head  more  than  common 
steers  (when  both  weighed  about  650  pounds). 
Quality  pays  the  producer  well.  Lack  of  quality 
in  feeder  cattle,  due  to  lower  cost  per  cwt.,  in¬ 
variably  rewards  the  feeder  who  purchases  in 
the  fall,  when  pastures  are  emptied,  and  gives 
his  cattle  a  five-  or  six-month  feeding  period. 
Choice  feeder  cattle  should  be  given  a  choice 
finish  and  timed  for  the  summer  or  fall  market. 
They  sell  well  then. 

In  an  eight-year  test,  home-grown  steers,  all 
of  one  breed  (800  to  900  pounds),  dressed  60.3% 
and  yielded  carcasses  grading  76%  choice.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  cared  for  steers  of  another  breed  dressed 
59.6%  and  yielded  59%  choice  carcasses.  How¬ 
ever,  the  lower  dressing  and  grading  steers 
saved  115  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  hundred  pounds  of  feed  lot  gain.  At  pres¬ 
ent  prices  the  saving  in  feed  costs  was  greater  than 
the  reward  for  higher  dressing  percentage  and  car¬ 
cass  grade. 

Market  topping  ability  of  feed  lot  cattle  is 
not  a  safe  guide  to  profitable  beef  cattle  oper¬ 
ations.  "Pretty  is  as  pretty  does”  is  a  much 
safer  beef  cattle  philosophy  to  follow  in  seeking 
profitable  operations. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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We  whose  occupation  requires 
delving  into  records  of  courts  that 
annually  decide  uncounted  thousands 
of  cases  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
500  to  1,000  major  subjects  of  the 
law  that  have  to  do  with  human  re¬ 
lationships  and  the  conduct  of  human 
beings  toward  each  other  in  the 
everyday  affairs  of  life,  are  im¬ 
pressed,  as  the  uninitiated  cannot 
be,  by  the  influence  that  is  wielded 
by  precedent  in  governing  the  judges 
in  the  solution  of  problems  that  come 
before  them  for  judgment. 

This  circumstance  stems  largely 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
instances  of  litigation  that  go  through 
the  courts  nowadays  involve  the 
same  or  similar  questions  over  a 
given  situation  that  have  already 
beeen  judicially  answered  in  cases  so 
numerous  that  the  rules  for  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  between  the 
parties  have  become  standardized. 

This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  decisions  rendered  by  courts  in 
earlier  times  have  come  to  be  what 
lawyers  and  judges  know  as  “prece¬ 
dents”,  that  is,  patterns  which  have 
been  tested  so  long  f,rom  the  stand¬ 
points  of  reason  and  fairness  as  to 
have  proved  themselves  the  best 
known  rules  for  awarding  that  exact 
justice  between  man  and  man  which 
is  the  goal  of  all  judicial  systems  and 
tribunals. 

The  pertinency  of  these  prelimin¬ 
ary  remarks  is  revealed  when  it  is 
explained  that,  if  landowners  be¬ 
come '  involved  in  litigation  concern¬ 
ing  rights  or  liabilities  claimed  or 
imposed  with  respect  to  surface 
waters,  the  determination  in  court  of 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do  in  regard 
to  them  will  be  adjudged  pretty 
generally  according  to  legal  rules 
that  have  been  applied  by  the  courts 
to  identical  or  similar  squabbles  and 
conflicting  claims  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  country’s  history,  on 
down  to  the  present.  The  theory  upon 
which  the  courts  usually,  but  of 
course  not  always,  proceed  is  that 
what  has  once  been  determined,  upon 
reason  and  justice,  to  be  good  for  one 
person  in  a  given  situation,  continues 
to  be  good  for  others  similarly  situ¬ 
ated.  So,  the  legal  rights  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  parties  litigating  in  modern 
times  over  surface  waters  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  rules  worked  out 
in  early  cases,  applied  to  present 
situations  which  are,  in  the  main,  not 
materially  different  from  those  which 
brought  forth  the  older  decisions. 

People  in  ordinary  life  have  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  kind  of  waters  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  surface  waters,  but  the 
courts  must  express  legal  definitions 
of  such  waters  before  adjudging 
rights  with  respect  to  them.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  say  that  surface  waters  are 
those  which  fall  on  land  from  the 
skies  as  rain  or  snow  and,  following 
no  defined  course  or  channel,  are 
lost  by  being  diffused  through  perco¬ 
lation,.  evaporation,  or  natural  drain¬ 
age,  or  perhaps  accumulated  to  stand 
in  low  places.  This  leaves  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  flood  waters  of  a  river, 
questions  about  which  affect  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  great  rivers 
run,  but  are  not  of  such  frequent 
concern  to  landowners  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  area. 

In  passing,  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that,  whether  water  from 
the  overflow  of  streams  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  still  a  part  of  the  watercourse, 
or  to  be  treated  as  surface  water,  will 
depend  upon  the  configuration  of  the 
country  and  upon  the  relative  po¬ 
sition  of  the  water  after  it  has  gone 
beyond  the  usual  channel.  If  the  flood 
water  becomes  severed  from  the 
main  current,  or  leaves  it  never  to 
return,  and  spreads  out  over  the 
lower  ground,  it  is  then  surface 
water.  But  if  it  forms  a  continuous 
body  with  the  water  flowing  in  the 
ordinary  channel,  or  if  it  leaves  the 
channel  and  returns  to  it  lower  down, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  still  as  a  part  of 
the  stream.  The  distinction  between 
surface  waters  and  those  of  a  stream 
or  river  are  important  in  the  law,  for 
different  legal  rules  control  rights 
and  liabilities  regarding  the  two 
classes. 

One  basic  principle  of  law  is  that 
landowners  are  the  exclusive  owners 
of  surface  waters  on  their  land.  As  a 
New  York  Court  once  concisely  put 
it,  “They  have  full  dominion  over 
their  own  lands,  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  surface,”  which  necessarily 
includes  all  surface  waters.  As  an 
adjunct  of  this  ownership,  they  have 
a  right  to  improve  their  lands  by  fills 
and  grades,  or  fences,  or  buildings,  or 
in  other  manners,  though  they  there¬ 


The  Law  of  Surface  Waters 


By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


by  change  the  accustomed  flow  of  the 
surface  waters. 

But  when  the  courts  magnanimously 
declare  that,  as  a  landowner,  you  are 
the  absolute  owner  of  surface  water 
that  comes  upon  your  premises  from 
rainfall  or  melted  snow,  and  entitled 
to  deal  with  it  as  you  please,  the 
statement  must  be  taken  with  the 
proverbial  grain  of  salt.  What  they 
actually  mean  is  that  an  owner  is  in¬ 
deed  the  owner,  but  that  his  hand¬ 
ling  of  such  waters  will  be  at  his 
pleasure,  as  long  as  he  refrains  from 
treading  too  heavily  upon  the  toes  of 
his  neighbor.  The  limitations  will  be 
indicated  presently. 

The  individuals  whom  a  landowner 
must  keep  in  mind  when  he  goes  to 
deal  with  his  surface  waters  fall 
within  two  categories — he  must  con¬ 
sider  those  occupying  adjacent  higher 
tracts,,  and  those  residing  below  him. 
His  handling  of  the  water  may  re¬ 
sult  in  its  being  backed  onto  an  upper 
proprietor,  or  it  may  cause  the  water 
to  flow  down  upon  his  lower  neighbor 
or  neighbors.  In  either  event,  dam¬ 
age  may  be  caused,  friction  arise, 
litigation  ensue,  and  the  fat  be  in 
the  fire. 

There  are  two  lines  of  cleavage 
among  courts  of  the  various  States 
when  contentions  over  surface  waters 
are  up  for  adjudication.  The  two  are 


it  back  upon  adjoining  land  next 
above  him.”  In  the  legal  fight  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  which  was  aired  to 
the  court  in  that  case,  the  one  on  the 
lower  land  had  built  a  tight  board 
fence  along  the  division  line,  and 
caused  water  flowing  down  from  the 
sloping  premises  above  him  to  back 
up,  to  the  injury  of  the  higher  owner. 
The  court  said  he  had  a  right  to  do 
that  and  that  the  upper  proprietor 
could  obtain  no  financial  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  injury.  “The  right  of 
an  owner  of  land  to  occupy  and  im¬ 
prove  it  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
purposes  as  he  may  see  fit,  either  by 
changing  the  surface,  or  the  erection 
of  buildings  or  other  structures 
thereon,”  the  judge  explained,  “is  not 
restricted  or  modified  by  the  fact  that 
his  own  land  is  so  situated  with 
reference  to  the  land  of  adjoining 
owners,  that  an  alteration  in-  the 
mode  of  its  improvement  or  occu¬ 
pation  in  any  portion  of  it  will  cause 
water,  which  may  acccumuate  there¬ 
on  by  rains  and  snows  falling  on  its 
surface,  or  flowing  onto  it  over  the 
surface  of  adjacent  lands,  either  to 
stand  in  unusual  quantities  on  the 
other  adjacent  lands,  or  pass  into  and 
over  the  same  in  greater  quantities  or 
in  other  directions  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  flow.” 

“A  proprietor  of  land,”  a  Massa- 


JJnder  the  decision  of  a  Connecticut  court,  the  man  at  the  right  has  no  re¬ 
dress  agoAnst  the  man  at  the  left. 


known  as  the  common  law  rule  and 
the  civil  law  rule,  respectively.  And, 
while  there  is  no  particular  geo¬ 
graphical  demarcation  in  the  United 
States  as  to  where  each  of  the  rules 
is  followed  by  State  courts,  it  is  a 
matter  of  note  that  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States  the  common  law  rule 
is  the  yardstick  by  which  individual 
rights  and  liabilities  concerning  sur¬ 
face  waters  are  determined  and  en¬ 
forced,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  where  the  civil  law  rule  is  ad¬ 
hered  to.  While  a  discussion  of  these 
two  rules  entails  some  technicalities, 
it  is  necessary  to  present  them  in 
order  to  explain  an  owner’s  rights  in 
respect  of  surface  waters,  as  those 
rights  have  been  declared  by  the 
courts  of  these  Northestern  States. 

Under  the  common  law,  surface 
water  is  regarded  as  a  common 
enemy  which  any  landowner  may 
fight  off  and  prevent  from  coming 
upon  his  land;  and  if,  having  had  it 
come  upon  his  premises,  he  lets  it 
run  off  and  be  diffused  in  the  way 
provided  by  nature  through  the  con¬ 
tour  of  his  land,  he  will  not  be  in 
any  extent  liable  for  injury  it  may  do 
to  his  neighbor  below  him.  Similarly, 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  allow 
surface  water  to  flow  on  or  across  his 
land  from  the  premises  of  a  higher 
neighbor,  but  has  a  right  to  shut  it 
out  from  all  access  to  his  place,  and 
no  liability  arises  from  his  so  doing. 
He  is  the  one,  however,  who  must 
take  action  in  this  latter  regard;  for 
he,  being  a  lower  proprietor  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  upper  neighbor,  is  without 
legal  right  to  require  him  to  confine 
his  surface  water  to  his  own  location. 

“Surface  water,”  a  Connecticut 
Court  once  remarked,  “may  be  ob¬ 
structed  in  its  flow  by  the  owner  of 
land  over  which  it  would  otherwise 
pass,  although  the  effect  is  to  set 


chusetts  Court  declared  in  similar 
vein,  “may  erect  structures  upon  it 
as  solid  and  as  high  as  he  pleases, 
without  regard  to  their  effect  upon 
surface  water  which  would  other¬ 
wise  come  from  adjoining  lands 
upon  his  soil.” 

The  full  rights  of  a  proprietor  were 
tersely  expressed  by  another  court  in 
these  words:  “The  owner  of  land 
may  at  his  pleasure  withhold  the 
water  falling  upon  his  property  from 
passing  onto  that  of  his  neighbors, 
and  in  the  same  manner  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  falling  on  the  land  of 
the  latter  from  coming  upon  his 
own.” 

Such  are  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  and  they  are  adhered  to  by  the 
courts  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia,  to  name  some  of 
the  States  in  this  connection. 

What  of  the  civil  law  rule  which 
the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  among  courts  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  follow? 

Under  this  legal  doctrine,  lower 
land  is  subject  to  the  necessity  of 
receiving  the  natural  flow  of  surface 
water  from  higher  and  adjoining 
land.  Therefore,  the  owner  of  the 
lower  premises  cannot  obstruct  the 
drainage  of  surface  water  naturally 
flowing  onto  it  from  higher  ground. 
“Where  two  fields  of  separate  owners 
adjoin,”  the  Pennsylvania  judges 
ruled  in  a  neighborly  contest  over 
surface  waters,  “and  one  is  lower 
than  the  other,  the  lower  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  subject  to  all  the  natural 
flow  of  water  from  the  upper  one. 
The  inconvenience  arises  from  its 
position,  and  is  usually  more  than 
compensated  by  other  circum¬ 
stances;  so,  the  owner  of  the  lower 
ground  has  no  right  to  erect  em¬ 
bankments  whereby  the  natural  flow 


of  the  water  from  the  upper  ground 
shall  be  stopped.” 

The  court  of  the  same  State  tacked 
on  a  qualification  of  this  ruling  to 
fit  the  circumstances  of  another  case, 
toy  holding  that  the  owner  of  the 
upper  tract  or  field  may  improve  it 
and  drain  it  for  agricultural  purposes 
or  the  like,  and  in  so  doing  may  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  in  the  natural  channel 
or  outlet  for  it;  but  if  he  diverts  it 
from  its  natural  course  arising  from 
the  topography  of  its  location,  and 
directs  it  into  a  new  course  through 
his  own  ingenuity  or  industry,  where¬ 
by  it  is  discharged  over  the  lower 
tract  at  a  different  place,  he  must 
answer  for  any  damage  caused  to  his 
neighbor  because  of  the  diversion. 
“By  the  civil  law,”  this  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  court  explained,  “where  the 
situation  of  two  adjoining  tracts  or 
fields  is  such  that  the  water  falling 
or  collected  by  melting  snows  and 
the  like  upon  one  naturally  descends 
upon  the  other,  it  must  be  suffered 
by  the  owner  of  the  lower  one  to  be 
discharged  on  his  land,  if  desired  by 
the  owner  of  the  upper  field.  But  this 
upper  owner  cannot,  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  by  trenches  or  other¬ 
wise,  cause  the  natural  mode  of  its 
discharge  to  be  changed,  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  lower  field,  as  by  conduct¬ 
ing  it  by  new  channels,  in  unusual 
quantities,  onto  the  particular  parts 
of  the  lower  field.” 

At  some  apparent  variance  from 
this  position,  the  court  later  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  doctrine  that  “An  upper 
proprietor  has  a  right,  by  means  of 
underground  and  artificial  drains,  to 
collect  surface  water  on  his  land, 
and  discharge  it  upon  the  land  of  a 
lower  proprietor  at  a  single  point 
which  is  the  natural  watershed  of 
both  tracts,  and  at  which  there  is  an 
open  ditch  on  the  lower  land;  al¬ 
though  a  larger  quantity  is  thus  dis¬ 
charged  at  that  point  than  would 
naturally  flow  there  by  surface 
drainage,  provided  that  in  so  doing 
care  is  taken  not  to  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  injury  to  the  owner  of  the 
lower  land.”  The  court  even  here, 
however,  had  a  “but”  explanation  to 
add,  which  it  did  by  saying:  “If  the 
point  of  discharge  of  the  drains  from 
the  upper  land  was  not  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  water  over  the  lower 
land,  and  there  was  no  natural  ditch 
at  the  point  of  discharge  to  receive 
and  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  man 
above  collected  the  water  on  his  own 
tract  by  underdrains  and  discharged 
it  below  in  greater  volume  than 
would  naturally  flow  there,  and 
thereby  injured  the  lower  lands  from 
the  excessive  flooding,  then  the  upper 
owner  would  be  liable  for  the  dam¬ 
age  caused.” 

But  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  pro¬ 
mulgating  their  civil  law  doctrine, 
have  admitted  the  law  to  be  that  a 
landowner’s  right  of  drainage  ex¬ 
tends  only  to  surface  waters  which 
naturally  flow  over  his  lower  neigh¬ 
bor’s  premises.  Consequently,  the 
upper  owner  has  no  legal  right  to  di¬ 
vert  the  natural  drainage  of  his  land 
so  as  to  make  the  surface  water  flow 
in  a  different  direction  or  course 
from  its  previously  normal  course. 

A  Maryland  court,  aligned  with 
Pennsylvania,  has  expressed  its  doc¬ 
trine  most  clearly  in  this  language: 
“The  owner  of  upper  land  has  a  right 
to  the  uninterrupted  flowage  of  water 
caused  by  falling  rain  and  melting 
snow,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  lower 
land,  to  which  the  water  naturally 
descends,  has  no  right  to  make  em¬ 
bankments  or  other  obstructions, 
whereby  the  current  may  be  arrested 
and  accumulated  on  the  property  of 
his  (upper)  neighbor.” 

These  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
rulings  with  respect  to  surface 
waters  are  directly  contrary  to  those 
of  the  remaining  Northeastern 
States,  which  follow  the  common 
law.  Recurring  briefly  to  the  latter 
States,  the  general  doctrine  of  their 
courts  may  be  restated  thus:  “The 
lower  owner  owes  no  duty  to  the 
upper  owner.  Each  may  appropriate 
all  the  surface  water  that  falls  upon 
his  own  premises.  The  one  is  under 
no  obligation  to  receive  from  the 
other  the  flow  of  any  surface  water, 
but  may,  in  the  ordinary  prosecution 
of  his  business  and  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  property,  by  embank¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  prevent  any 
portion  of  it  from  coming  from  such 
upper  premises.” 

A  New  Jersey  court  observed  in 
litigation  before  it:  “Surface  water 
is  a  common  enemy  which  every 
proprietor  of  lands  may  fight  as  best 
he  can,  and  neither  its  retention,  di¬ 
version,  repression,  or  altered  trans- 
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mission  by  him  is  a  wrong  for  which 
money  compensation  can  be  obtained, 
even  though  damage  to  another  en¬ 
sues.”  And  as  to  the  one  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end,  a  Connecticut  court  de¬ 
clared:  “Generally,  a  landowner  need 
not  receive  upon  his  land  surface 
waters  from  adjacent  properties,  but 
may  repel  such  waters  at  his 
boundary.” 

In  New  York  State,  the  trustees  of 
a  school  district  erected  a  school- 
house,  filled  in  and  graded  their 
grounds,  and  reconstructed  and  ele¬ 
vated  a  driveway  on  their  premises 
which  abutted  the  lands  of  one 
Griswold.  As  a  result,  the  grade  of 
the  grounds  was  reversed,  and  sur¬ 
face  water  then  flowed  down  the 
slope  of  the  school  grounds  into  the 
driveway,  then  onto  Griswold’s  land, 
and  damaged  it  substantially.  Gris¬ 
wold  sued  for  damages.  The  appellate 
court  ruled  against  him,  saying:  “The 
defendants  had  a  right  to  improve 
their  property  by  fills  and  grades. 
When,  without  creating  a  defined 
watercourse,  or  altering  an  existing 
one,  the  result  is  to  change  the 
natural  contour  of  the  land  so  as  to 
cause  surface  water  to  collect  in  the 
highway  and  overflow  a  proprietor  of 
land,  the  act  is  none  the  less  lawful, 
since  the  water  is  not  cast  by  drains 
or  ditches  upon  adjoining  premises. 
The  defendants  may  get  rid  of  it 
(the  surface  water)  in  any  way  they 
can.  They  have  full  dominion  over 
their  own  land,  above  and  beneath 
the  surface.” 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  city  of 
Elmira  was  sued  for  raising  the  grade 
of  lowlands  owned  by  it,  and  con¬ 
structing  a  dike,  a  roadway  and 
bridges  over  a  creek,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  heavy  damage  to  adjacent  proper¬ 
ty.  But  the  court  held  that  what  the 
city  had  done  was  legal,  and  that 
there  was  no  recourse  for  the  owners 
of  the  overflooded  lands. 

In  another  case  of  interest  in  New 
York,  it  was  developed  that  the 
owner  of  one  tract  dumped  upon  it 
large  quantities  of  slag  and  stone 
which,  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall,  was 
washed  onto  the  lower  lands  of  an¬ 
other,  to  their  great  damage.  The 
court  required  payment  by  the  upper 
owner  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  his 
positive  act,  saying:  “An  owner  of 
an  upper  tract  need  not  ordinarly 
arrest  the  natural  flow  of  rainwater 
or  melted  snow  onto  a  lower  tract,  or 
deflect  it  ther^irom.  The  landowner 
is  not  liable  for  damages  by  rain¬ 
water  carrying  soil  or  rock  consti¬ 
tuting  part  -of  the  natural  formation 
of  the  land,  to  a  lower  tract,  but  is 
liable  if  he  places  other  soil  or  rock 
where  the  natural  drainage  of  such 
water  will  carry  it  to  the  lower  tract, 
or  where  it  interferes  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  drainage.” 

Legal  liability  for  interfering  with 
the  status  quo  of  surface  water  was 
considered  by  a  Rhode  Island  court. 
A  proprietor,  in  getting  rid  of  his 
surface  water,  dug  out  a  strip  along 
his  boundary  and  the  boundary  of 
his  neighbor  below,  and  erected  a 
dam,  which  caused  injury  to  the 
lower  tract.  The  damaged  owner 
sued  for  a  decree  to  compel  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  status  quo  ante,  and 
the  court  decided  that  the  upper 
owner  was  entitled  only  to  the  drain¬ 
age  he  had  before  digging  out  the 
strip. 

There  are  a  few  legal  principles 
with  respect  to  surface  waters  upon 
which  all  courts  agree,  whether  they 


follow  the  general  rules  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  or  of  the  civil  law.  One 
is  this:  So  far  as  concerns  the  right 
to  obstruct  surface  water  which 
otherwise  would  naturally  flow  off  of 
one’s  land,  the  owner  may  do  with 
it  as  he  pleases,  as  long  as  it  remains 
on  his  property,  and  may  appro¬ 
priate  all  of  it  to  his  own  use.  An¬ 
other  principle  everywhere  accepted 
is  that  the  owner  of  the  land  cannot 
collect  the  water  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  volume,  and  pour  it  upon 
the  land  of  another  to  his  injury.  The 
right  to  fend  off  surface  water  does 
not  extend  that  far.  As  the  New  York 
court  once  put  it,  “A  landowner  may 
not  collect  surface  water  and  dis¬ 
charge  it  in  bulk  on  his  neighbor’s 
land.” 

Still  another  universal  rule  is  that 
an  owner  cannot  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  surface  water  into  a  natural 
channel  or  watercourse.  Where  the 
water  has  been  accustomed  to  gather 
and  flow  in  a  well-defined  channel, 
which  by  frequent  running  it  has 
worn  or  cut  into  the  soil,  he  may  not 
obstruct  or  divert  it  to  another’s  in¬ 
jury. 

In  their  main  aspects,  the  rules  of 
law  considered  here  apply  to  munici¬ 
palities  as  well  as  to  individuals  and 
private  corporations.  Courts  gener¬ 
ally  declare  that  a  municipality  is 
liable  to  an  injunction  or  for  damages 
if,  without  statutory  authority,  it 
changes  the  natural  drainage  course 
or  channel  for  the  discharge  of  sur¬ 
face  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  cast 
it  upon  adjoining  land  in  a  different 
manner  from  which,  or  in  a  larger 
volume  than,  it  would  otherwise  pass' 
upon  the  land. 

Much  of  the  litigation  involving 
questions  about  surface  waters  has 
been  against  railroads  for  damming 
back  upon  higher  lands,  or  spreading 
the  water  over  lower  property,  to  the 
damage  of  private  owners,  usually  by 
the  erection  of  embankments.  The 
doctrine  obtains  in  most  jurisdictions 
that,  in  the  absence  of  negligence, 
unskillfulness  or  mismanagement  in 
the  construction  of  an  embankment 
for  its  road-bed  over  land  through 
which  there  is  no  natural  channel 
for  the  passage  of  water,  a  railroad 
company  is  not  liable  for  injury  done 
by  the  embankment  in  causing  water 
to  flow  over  lands  of  an  adjoining 
owner. 

Summing  up  the  gist  of  the  law 
relating  to  surface  waters,  it  may  be 
stated  in .  unembellished  form"  as 
follows: 

The  owner  of  a  lower  estate  may, 
in  the  use  and  improvement  of  his 
land,  obstruct  or  hinder  the  natural 
flow  of  surface  water,  and  may  turn 
the  same  back  upon  the  lands  of 
others,  without  liability  for  such  ob¬ 
struction;  and,  though  he  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  collect  it  in  a  stream  or 
body  and  turn  it  upon  the  land  of 
others  to  their  injury,  still  he  is  not 
bound  to  provide  drains  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  such  water  on 
adjacent  lands,  the  natural  flow  of 
which  is  interrupted  by  changes  in 
the  surface  of  his  own  lands,  caused 
by  improvements  on  them.  The  rule 
is  not  modified  by  the  existence  of 
depressions  in  the  land  in  or  over 
which  surface  drainage  occurs  in 
times  of  freshet;  but,  if  at  such  times 
large  quantities  of  surface  water  are 
forced  into  a  natural  and  well- 
defined  channel  or  ravine,  the  land- 
owner  must  provide  a  culvert  or 
other  means  of  escape  for  it. 


Most  courts  have  ruled  that,  even  though  a  railroad  embankment  may  cause 
1  overflow  of  water  on  adjoining  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands  have  no 

claims  for  damage. 


FOR  BETTER  PROFITS  WITH  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

/as/sf  os?  AlCOd 

dfi/m/hvm  P/pe/ 

LIGHTWEIGHT! 
LONG-LASTING! 


“See  Alcoa  irrigation  pipe 
and  other  aluminum  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  Alcoa  Display, 
New  York  State  Fair”- 


Free 

Booklet! 


32  PAGES  of  valuable  facts  on 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation. 
All  about  equipment,  installa¬ 
tion,  costs,  profit  results. 


PICK  THE  PIPE 
THAT’S  PORTABLE! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2184J  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  “Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit’ 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.  Y. 


!  ,A 


You  con  eosily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
all  farm  work.  Hundreds  are  In  every  day  service^ 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich, 


CANVAS  COVE RS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AD  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers,  i 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


LUUK  LIKt  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2n7  SU  HacUsackTN.  J. 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  FEET 

*66  22  up  - 


SENSATI0NAL!  NEW  DISCOVERY!  Exit.  .  .Drives 
away  mice,  rats,  from  any  premises.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  $1.00  postpaid.  DAV1NG  PRODUCTS, 
96N  HOMESTEAD,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


BUYING  GINSENG 

SINCE  1882 

BELT  butler  CO.,  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W  29th  St.  New  York  I,  N.  Y 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 

-CANVAS  COYERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 
."rjwASHi;a,o»L"iT.:'"‘  strr:ii.,.tt.woo.D8» 


RUPTURE 

RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

A  simple  . .  .  sturdy  truss  support 
built  nature's  way  by  old  surgical 
appliance  manufacturer.  You  risk 
nothing  .  .  .  relief  or  your  money 
back.  Send  now  for  free  booklet. 

Dept,  r-9,  Hagerstown.  Mst 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY  OFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA  ' 

21  plants  in  major; farming  areas 
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CRAINE  W00DSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 


Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3 -ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  . .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 


double  anchorage  system. 

It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
. .  .  profitable  feeding. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
"  Craine's  the  name ”  to, 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Woorfsfave^ 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  910  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WEIGHS  lAS  YOU  SCOOP! 

DOLLYDALE  SCOOP-SCALE 

Scale  in  handle  weighs  up  to  5  lbs. 
as  you  scoop.  One  motion.  Nothing 
goes  out  of  order  or  clogs. 

Precision  made  .  .  .  Accurate  .  .  , 

Bugged  Light  Weight  .  .  .  Rustproof 
.  .  .Lasts  a  lifetime.  Pays  for  itself 
in  one  month  or  money® 7  L ft 
back . gf.aU 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

THE  ROBSON  CORP.,  Dept.  M 
Fred  F.  Fnenoh  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  IR  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1412  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
|  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

|  Name - — - 

i  Address - — — — - - - 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Corn  Silage  for  Hogs 

Will  you  please  advise  me  of  the 
value  of  ensilage  corn  as  a  winter 
feed  for  hogs,  if  used  with  ear  corn, 
some  garbage,  and  a  mineral  mixture. 
I  am  requesting  this  information  at 
this  time  because  I  have  quite  a  few 
hogs,  and  your  reply  will  influence 
the  amount  of  silage  corn  which  I 
would  plant  this  Spring  and  store  this 
Fall.  *  R.  M.  A. 

Corn  silage  ordinarily  is  not  suit¬ 
able  to  use  as  winter  feed  for  hogs; 
it  is  too  high  in  fiber  and  moisture. 
Hogs  have  relatively  small  stomachs 
and  therefore  are  not  physiologically 
capable  of  handling  large  amounts  of 
either  fiber  or  water.  When  corn 

silage  is  fed  to  hogs — either  breeding 
animals  or  fattening  pigs,  they  waste 
most  of  it  because  "they  will  root  out 
the  coarse,  stemmy  parts  and  eat  only 
the  grain  and  more  tender  leafy 
portions.  There  is  also  some  danger 
from  silage  becoming  frosted  and 

moldy  and,  if  pregnant  brood  sows 

are  given  such  feed,  it  may  cause 
them  to  abort. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  grain  is 
scarce  and  high  priced,  some  farm¬ 
ers  have  successfully  wintered 
brood  sows  on  good  quality  corn 

silage.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
feeding  them  only  silage  plus  a  hand¬ 
ful,  daily  per  sow,  of  some  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed  such  as  tankage.  They  are 
thus  forced  to  eat  larger  amounts  of 
silage  than  normal  and,  by  feeding 
them  twice  daily  and  removing  the 
uneaten  portions  within  an  hour  or 
two  after  feeding,  the  danger  of 
spoilage  and  frozen  residues  is 
eliminated;  all  moldy  silage  should 
be  removed. 

Such  a  program,  however,  would 
not  be  advisable  with  fattening  pigs 
because  they  simply  could  not  eat 
enough  silage  for  economical  gains. 


High  Potency  Aureomycin 
for  Mastitis 


each  affected  quarter  with  one  full 
tube  of  aureomycin  ointment.  Both 
the  udder  infusion  ointment  and 
veterinary  aureomycin  ointment  (for 
external  applications  to  wounds  and 
other  skin  infections  in  all  animals) 
are  now  being  made  with  a  new, 
more  refined  form  of  the  golden  anti¬ 
biotic.  called  aureomycin  crystalline. 


Home  Remedy  for  Calf  Colds 

I  have  been  raising  dairy  calves  for 
20  years  and  thought  I  had  experi¬ 
enced  practically  everything.  But  to¬ 
day,  I  stumbled  on  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  home  remedy  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  calf  raisers.  Here  in 
Bucks  County  we  have  had  consider¬ 
able  muggy,  sunless  weather  this 
year  —  nothing  worse  for  raising 
young  calves.  In  such  weather  I 
notice  my  calves  closely  for  runny 
eyes,  loss  of  appetite  and  other  hints 
of  a  cold. 

Recently  one  of  my  youngest  calves 
was  listless  about  its  breakfast,  had 
a  discharge  from  one  eye,  and  was 
breathing  in  quick  audible  gasps.  I 
went  to  call  the  veterinarian,  but 
was  reluctant  to  disturb  him  on  a 
Sunday.  On  a  hunch,  I  picked  up  a 
jar  of  mentholated  jelly  and,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  barn,  anointed  the  inside 
of  the  sick  calves  nostrils,  freely.  The 
effect  was  spectacular.  When  the  calf 
finally  gave  up  trying  to  back  away 
from  itself,  it  was  breathing  natural¬ 
ly.  By  supper  time  it  was  capering 
about  and  its  appetite  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  restored  that  it  put  in  for  two 
suppers.  Furthermore,  its  bowel 
movements  which  had  been  spamodic 
and  ropy  in  the  morning,  were  com¬ 
pletely  normal  this  evening. 

I  consider  any  available  means  of 
getting  calves  through  pneumonia 
weather  a  real  find,  so  I  pass  this 
experiment  on  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  find  it  valuable.  j.  o.  h. 


Official  Wool  Grades 


An  improved  aureomycin  ointment 
for  udder  infusion,  each  tube  of 
which  contains  in  excess  of  400  milli¬ 
grams  of  crystalline  aureomycin 
(twice  the  former  antibiotic  con¬ 
tent),  is  now  available  for  treating 
mastitis  in  cows.  Veterinary  scientists 
recently  proved  conclusively  that 
doubling  the  amount  of  aureomycin 
in  each  tube  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  this  outstanding  pro¬ 
duct,  used  in  treating  bovine  mastitis, 
yet  caused  no  undesirable  reactions 
in  the  udder. 

Aureomycin  ointment  for  udder 
infusion  is  favorably  known  by 
dairyman  for  its  rapid  action  in 
clearing  up  cases  of  mastitis  caused 
either  by  streptococcic  or  staphy¬ 
lococcic  organisms.  Aureomycin  may 
also  be  used  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  mastitis  infections  when  in¬ 
juries  to  the  udder  or  teats  occur.  It 
is  advisable  to  apply  the  ointment 
locally  to  the  wound  and  to  infuse 


I  would  like  to  know  the  official 
grades  of  common  wool  now  being 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
they  were  adopted.  E.  s. 

New  official  standards  for  grades  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  were 
adopted  in  1926,  superseding  the 
standards  first  officially  established  in 
1923.  They  are  as  follows:  fine,  (80’s, 
70’s,  64’s) ;  half-blood,  (60’s,  58’s) ; 
three-eighths  blood  (56’s);  one- 
quarter  blood,  (50’s,  48’s);  low  one- 
quarter  blood,  (46’s);  common, 
(44’s);  and  braid  (40’s,  36’s). 

The  numerical  designations  are 
based  on  the  English  system  of  wool 
grades  and  are  more  accurate  for 
milling  purposes.  They  signify  the 
number  of  hanks  of  worsted  yarn 
which  supposedly  can  be  spun  per 
pound  of  “top.”  This  so-called  “top” 
is  the  untwisted  strand  from  the 
larger  wool  fibers,  obtained  by 
straightening  them  after  the  combing 
process  at  the  mill. 


An  outstanding  D,  H.  I.  A.  record  was  recently  made  by  this  great  produc¬ 
ing  two-year  old  Ayrshire  heifer,  with  a  yield  of  14,040  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  576  pounds  of  butterfat,  in  305  days  on  2x  milking.  This  heifer, 
Dawnwood  Addie’s  Rose,  is  owned  by  George  L.  and  Dorothy  A.  Long, 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Douglaston  Lady  Augusta.  Only  cow  of  breed  to 
be  classified  as  Excellent  and  have  four  Excellent 
daughters.  One  granddaughter  sold  for  $13,500  — 
a  record  price  for  a  Guernsey  bred  heifer.  Another 
brought  $14,500  —  highest  auction  price  for  a 
Guernsey  in  1949.  A  great-granddaughter  sold  for 
$11,500,  a  record  auction  price  for  open  heifers; 
and  a  half  interest  in  a  grandson  netted  $15,000. 


Famous  McDonald  Farms  Herd 
Protected  Against 

HlDPSN  fimGER* 


The  1,500  acre  McDonald  Farms,  Cort- 
land,  N.Y.  has  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
all-around  excellence  of  its  herd  of  pure' 
bred  Guernseys,  led  by  the  great  Guern¬ 
sey  champion,  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Sly,  manager  for  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  owner,  has  fed  Hidden  Hunger* 
fighting  MinRaltone  regularly  since 
1943.  Mr.  Sly  says:  “As  a  safeguard  for 
the  health  of  the  herd,  we  have  fed  Near's 
MinRaltone  for  the  last  seven  years.  We 
use  a  combination  of  all  three  recom - 
mended  feeding  methods  —  free  access, 
premixing  and  hand  feeding." 


What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one 
breed,  it  will  do  for  all.  Follow  the 
lead  of  successful  stockmen — feed  Min¬ 
Raltone  regularly,  year  round.  Min¬ 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hun¬ 
ger*  because  it  contains  11  essential 
mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  Forsyth, Ga. 

*  HIDDEN  HUNGER -Lack  of  essential  mineral 
h  elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 
fj  rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


WIND 

POWER 


Battery  Chargers 

NEW 


Manufactured  by 
Parris-Dunn  Corp.  12 
i  volt  —  250  watt  com¬ 
plete  with  adapters, 

1  instrument  panel,  pro- 
i  peller,  tail  vanes,  mast 
head,  assembly,  turn 
table  bearing. 

>SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC. 

I  56  CRITTENDEN  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
I  Phpne:  HUmbolt  5-2372 


ONLY  78  LEFT 

CLOSE  OUT 
PRICE 

$45.00 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


•  FULLY  6UARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-T0N  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  "A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

(ENCASED  IN  OIL) 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

BADGER-NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


Draining,  Irrigation,  Transfer,  Foun¬ 
tains.  Clogproof,  rustproof.  Any 
motor  V*  up.  High  speed  will  give 
pressure  in  tank.  U.S.  Stand¬ 
ard  Aero  A1  castings.  Only 
universal  pump  having  threads,  inlet 
and  outlet,  for  both  garden  hose 
and  pipe.  Pumps  from  deep  well  to 
third  story.  10  gallons  a  minute  high¬ 
er  speed,  higher  cap.  Money  back  v 

guarantee.  Nordstrom  &  Carlson,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  > 


POST 

CAIO 

«Cwf> 


-  NEW  AND 

C.  LOOMIS, 


USED  CHAIN  SAWS 
BAINBRIDGE,  NEW 


YORK 
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Bridges  I  Have  Met 

This  is  a  word  of  appreciation  to 
Mr.  H.  S.  Pearson  of  Massachusetts 
whose  delightful  article  in  the  July  1 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
dealt  so  sympathetically  with  covered 
bridges.  It  brought  back  to  me  a  long 
list  of  pleasant  experiences  in  what 
may  now  be  considered  a  long  life. 
Since  I  was  a  teen-ager,  I  have  col¬ 
lected  covered  bridges  as  zealously  as 
some  people  collect  pewter  and 
candlesticks  and  bannister  -  back 
chairs.  There  are  no  imitations  in 
covered  bridges.  Everyone  you  see  is 
genuine. 

Unlike  Mr.  Pearson,  I  was  not  born 
in  a  covered  bridge  county.  I  had 
never  heard  of  one  until,  at  the  age 
of  about  15,  I  was  quite  unexpectedly 
whisked  through  one  on  top  of  a  load 
of  hay.  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
amazing  adventure.  It  was  40  years 
after  that,  in  the  course  of  a  walking 
tour  with  two  of  my  own  boys,  they 
being  about  that  same  age,  I  went 
that  way  again.  The  bridge  was  still 
there,  rather  shabby  and  decrepit,  but 
faithfully  serving.  That  was  a  bridge 
over  the  'Conewango  Creek  in  Russell, 
Pa.,  just  off  the  road  from  James¬ 
town  to  Warren.  I  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  it  since. 

The  year  after  that,  with  the  same 
boys,  I  walked  up  the  Schoharie 
to  Gilboa  on  Route  30.  At  North  Blen¬ 
heim  we  crossed  the  creek  on  what 
was  left  of  its  ancient  covered 
bridge,  said  to  be  the  longest  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  in  the  world.  It  was  part¬ 
ly  dismantled;  but  plenty  was  left  to 
show  what  it  had  once  been.  The 
creek  there  is  of  no  great  width  but 
the  bridge  spanned  not  only  the  creek 
but  a  considerable  area  of  low  land. 
Enough  of  it  was  stripped  to  reveal 
the  masterly  carpenter  work  that  had 
once  supported  it.  We  walked  its 
beams  and  ate  our  lunch  in  its 
shadow.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  it  would  have  been  preserved 
as  a  monument.  Maybe  it  has  been. 

If  the  North  Blenheim  bridge  was 
the  longest,  the  shortest  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  one  over  an  unnamed 
brook  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Cooperstown  to  Richfield  Springs. 
There  are  cars  on  the  road  today  that, 
if  stopped  midway  in  the  bridge, 
would  stick  out  at  both  ends.  It  was 
a  masterpiece  in  miniature.  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  fallen  down  of  its  own 
accord,  but  some  vandal  highway 


commissioner  may  have  wrecked  it. 
Blast  his  hide! 

Down  in  Preston  County,  West 
Virginia,  just  off  Route  50  and  about 
25  miles  west  of  Grafton,  there  is  a 
covered  bridge  over  the  Cheat  River. 
It  is  an  imposing  bridge  in  height, 
width  and  length,  and  spans  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  east. 
It  has  been  restored  and  dedicated  as 
a  memorial.  A  part  of  it  has  been 
railed  off  for  museum  and  picnicking 
purposes.  Doorways  have  been  cut 
leading  out  to  balconies  from  which 
unsurpassed  views  up  and  down  the 
river  are  afforded.  Appropriate 
markers  tell  the  story  of  the  bridge. 
There  are  no  fees  and  no  watchdog 
is  in  evidence. 

There  is  a  rejuvenated  covered 
bridge  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  off 
on  a  side  road  that  you  will  not  find 
on  the  gas  maps.  It  crosses  an  occa¬ 
sionally  rampaging  stream  called 
Cayuga  Creek  and  is  a  perfectly 
typical  bridge  set  in  a  pleasant  bit  of 
scenery.  We  have  made  it  a  sort  of 
personal  showplace,  visited  once  or 
twice  a  year.  We  take  our  children 
and  grandchildren  and  sometimes  a 
guest,  and  drive  through  it  and  walk 
through  it  and  take  pictures  of  it.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  children’s  education. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  put  in  repair 
by  a  moving  picture  concern,  and  it 
has  not  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
It  can  be  seen  from  Route  354  from 
Buffalo  to  Attica  back  in  the  fields 
about  a  mile  east  of  Cowlesville.  But 
one  must  know  just  when  to  look  for 
it  and  where. 

When  it  comes  to  Mr.  Pearson’s 
bridges,  I  am  completely  confused. 
I  have  seen  many  of  them,  but  I  have 
no  idea  where.  One  summer  day  our 
folks  drove  down  the  Connecticut 
River  from  Colebrook  to  Clarmont, 
crossing  every  bridge  we  could  locate 
by  map  or  by  sight.  But  I  cannot 
swear  that  any  of  them  were  covered. 
On  my  wall  still  hangs  a  1948  calen¬ 
dar.  I  cherish  it  because  it  has  a 
picture  of  a  New  England  bridge 
(labelled  only  “Off  the  Beaten 
Track”)  and  not  because  it  contains 
recipes  for  butter  cake  and  ham 
fried  with  figs.  An  advertiser  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  features 
a  lovely  covered  bridge,  but  without 
tag.  However,  the  Goodrich  Company 
tells  me  that  the  bridge  is  at  Bath, 
New  Hampshire,  this  making  the 
stream  it  spans  the  Ammonoosuc 
River.  Louis  E.  Boutwell 


What  is  rr Standing  Timber 99  ? 


Would  you  please  tell  me  if  there 
is  a  law  as  to  what  standing  timber 
is?  If  I  sold  a  tract  of  timber,  and  the 
contract  read  “all  standing  timber”, 
what  would  that  include?  e.  t. 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  a  legal 
definition  of  the  term  “standing 
timber.”  The  questions  are  being 
answered  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  experienced  forester. 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters 
has  published  a  book  covering  forest 
terminology.  In  this,  “standing  tim¬ 
ber”  is  defined  as  a  term  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  to  forest  stands  or  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  Webster  says  that  “timber” 
may  be  “trees  collectively”  and 
“trees,  which  as  a  part  of  a  freehold, 
may  not  be  cut  by  a  life  tenant.” 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  use 
of  the  term  “standing  timber”  in  a 
contract,  without  further  defining  it, 
leaves  the  buyer  in  the  position  of 
claiming  the  right  to  cut  all  the  trees 
that  he  wants.  In  effect,  such  a  con¬ 
tract  says  that  the  seller  accepts  the 
price  offered  and  the  buyer  is  free, 
within  the  time  limits  set  by  the 
contract,  to  help  himself  to  any  or 
all  of  the  timber  (live  or  dead) 
standing  on  the  tract  at  the  time  of 
contract.  This  could  include  all  sizes, 
all  species,  and  all  products  from 
sawlogs  to  fuel,  Christmas  trees  or 
Christmas  greens,  but  the  courts 
would  probably  interpret  it  to  mean 
only  merchantable  timber. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  sells  tim¬ 
ber  from  national  forests.  Its  con¬ 
tracts  read  “all  the  dead  timjber 
standing  or  down  and  all  the  live 
timber  marked  or  designated  for  cut¬ 
ting.”  Payment  is  ordinarily  based 
°n  a  scale  of  logs  or  measurement  or 
count  of  products,  and  a  penalty 
(usually  double  the  price  for  marked 
trees)  is  set  for  cutting  trees  not 
marked  or  designated.  Further  re¬ 
strictions  are  imposed  on  the  buyer 
oy  specifying  limits  of  utilization, 
such  as  stump  heights,  top  diameter 
nmits  for  cutting  trees  into  products, 
kuch  contracts  enable  the  timber 


owner  to  leave  his  timber  stand  after 
cutting  in  good  condition  to  produce 
successive  crops. 

Any  “lump  sum”  sale  of  timber  can 
be  covered  by  contract  containing 
similar  specific  definitions  of  what 
the  buyer  has  purchased.  Such  defi¬ 
nitions  could  be  those  used  by  the 
Forest  Service  as  given  above  or  they 
could  be  limited  to  trees  above 
specified  diameter  limits  and  could 
be  varied  for  different  species. 

Usually  the  “lump  sum”  seller  gets 
less  for  his  timber  than  if  he  sells  on 
the  basis  of  measurements  or  scale  of 
cut  products.  If  much  volume  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  cost  of  the  services  of  a 
timber  agent  or  consulting  forester 
who  will  designate  each  tree  to  be 
cut  and  check  the  utilization  and  the 
measurement  of  products,  will  mean 
returns  to  the  timber  owner  far 
greater  than  the  price  of  such 
technical  help.  If  the  owner  is 
interested  in  producing  successive 
crops  of  timber,  the  future  returns  will 
be  much  greater  if  he  cuts  conserva¬ 
tively  and  leaves  the  thrifty  medium 
sized  trees  for  the  next  cut.  A  few 
inches  growth  in  diameter  often 
doubles  the  value  of  individual  trees. 

If  a  forest  owner  is  in  a  position  to 
do  his  own  logging  and  selling,  he 
will  realize  greater  profits  than 
through  the  sale  of  standing  timber. 

A  farmer  should  always  consider 
this  possibility  carefully,  getting  out 
relatively  few  products  every  year, 
or  every  few  years,  gradually  learn¬ 
ing  not  only  the  business  of  logging 
but  also  the  business  of  growing 
timber  crops.  A  contract  to  cut  the 
products,  if  the  owner  is  not  in 
position  to  do  the  work  with  direct 
labor,  and  a  separate  contract  to  sell 
them  at  the  roadside,  will  often  give 
the  owner  greater  profits.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  will  give  him  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  cutting  operation  which 
means  complete  control  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  forest. 

J.  F.  Preston 


quick  and  lasting 

rust  protection 

for  your  big  investment 

Farm  machinery  is  important— it  represents  a  large  investment  that  will  give 
you  years  of  extra  wear  if  you  give  it  proper  care.  THIS  FALL  is  the  time  to 
protect  your  valuable  farm  machinery  from  becoming  winter  feed  for  rust! 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  —  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  using  a  rag,  swab, 
or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators, 
discs,  and  other  implements  ...  It 
forms  a  protective  coating  that 
helps  prevent  rust ...  provides 
money  -  saving,  all  -  winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  NOW 
and  add  years  of  usefulness  to  your 
farm  machinery! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  603 — to  help  prevent 
rust  attack  on  the  insides  of  idle 
engines.  Just  the  thing  for  that  all- 
important  tractor  engine  .  .  .  forms 
a  protective  film  on  inside  surfaces, 
gives  a  lasting  coating  to  inner  pre¬ 
cision  parts,  provides  dependable 
“lay-up”  protection!  Obtain  direc¬ 
tions  before  using. 


FOR  FREE  ESSO  FARM  NEWS — Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription  to  the  regularly  published  ESSO 
FARM  NEWS  or  write  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Constant  research  by  Esso  helps 
develop  better  products  for 
better  farming  — 

ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL  —  for  Ex¬ 
tra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  Dependable  all  -  weather 
service  for  rough  going. 

ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE  —  Stepped- 
up  with  Extra  power,  for  long 
mileage,  high  anti -knock  per¬ 
formance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  efficient  operation  . . .  low 
flash-point  for  faster  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


r 


you  can  depend  on 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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A  Producer  and  Reproducer 
She  Followed  fhe 


Myra ,  the  Moody  Cow 

By  Lucy  Doane 


FEEDING  PROGRAM 


ONYX  ANDROS 


ANDROS,  one  of  our  herd  at  the  Maritime  Research 
Farm,  was  fitted  with  B-B  DRY  and  FRESH  and  then 
fed  B-B  20%  DAIRY  as  her  milking  ration.  From 
14,836  lbs.  milk  in  her  third  year  to  21,131  lbs.  milk  in 
her  seventh,  is  proof  that  a  good  producer  can  become 
a  better  producer  with  proper  feeding. 

We  invite  all  dairymen  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Van  Horne 
Farms.  Our  records  will  convince  you  that  maintaining 
a  herd  in  top  health  with  the  help  of  BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY  RATIONS  pay  off  in  maximum  dairy  profits. 

J.  M.  BEIERMEISTER 
Director ,  Maritime  Research  Farm 
Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y. 


No.  1609383  (Ex.) 

Third  Year 

14,836  lbs.  milk 

554.1  lbs.  fat 

Fourth  Year 

16,339  lbs.  milk 
687.6  lbs.  fat 

Fifth  Year 

17,702  lbs.  milk 

716.1  lbs.  fat 

Seventh  Year 
21,131  lbs.  milk 

835.2  lbs.  fat 


Van  Horne 


Even  with  the  best  roughage,  the 
dairy  herd  needs  a  quality  concen¬ 
trate  to  obtain  the  energy,  vitamins 
and  minerals  it  needs  for  year  ’round 
good  health  and  top  milk  yield.  BULL 
BRAND  DAIRY  RATIONS  help 
keep  your  herd  well-fed  through  calf- 
hood,  pregnancy  and  production  .  .  . 
mighty  cheap  insurance  against 
troublesome  food  deficiencies.  They 
are  available  in  13  formulas  for  every 
feeding  situation.  Arrange  for  a  trial 
of  BULL  BRAND  on  your  farm. 
Results  will  keep  it  there! 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

1 008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


Also  a  Complete  Line  of  B-B  and  MA-CO 
Poultry  Potions 


^8A\Bb  bb  bb 

BULLBRANcTTBa 


“MBL"?* 0011 

FITTIR6  RATION 

VITAMIZED  WITH 
IRRADIATED  YEAST 
AND  WHEAT  GERM  MEAt 

(minimum)  ’ - -  «3.00% 

fib#r  (mo«imufnj  “  3.00% 

"i.ro,.n.F,-  LlroTZ:;: 

0,M  •,#w./"CG°,e"TS 
f—d,  Wh*ot  Germ  S°tft 

Oil  M*oi'  Com  M«qi°  n  v' 

Karr,'-** 


MARITIME  milling  I 

1.50  •UffAtO,  N.  r. 


“Windgall?  Use 

ABSORBINE” 


says  Gustave  Troutman,  of  Milton,  N.Y. 


"I’ve  been  a  farmer 
for  40  years  and 
all  that  time  I’ve 
used  Absorbine  for 
my  horses.  I've  found 
It  quickly  relieves 
strain  and  soreness 
from  windgall.” 

Yes,  farmers  know 
there’s  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  help¬ 
ing  to  relieve  lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore 
shoulder,  fresh  bog  spavin  and  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Not  a  “cure-all,"  Absorbine 
is  a  time-proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians,  too,  for  helping  to 
relieve  puffs,  strains  and  bruises, 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine  will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists.  0 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


HUNTING  BOOTS,  NEW  BOTTOMS  ATTACHED 

Good  quality,  $4.85.  Mail  orders  prompt  sendee. 
Wolverine  work  shose.  This  ad  is  good  till  Oct.  15. 

WEISKOPF,  CRESC0,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  can,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Once  in  a  field  grazed  Myra,  a  cow, 

With  fifty-three  others  or  four. 

She  was  very  aesthetic  and  some¬ 
what  athletic; 

You’ll  see  if  you  read  this  some  more. 

She  munched  at  the  grass  and  gazed 
at  the  hills, 

Enjoying  her  favorite  view. 

This  mountain  lay  west,  and  she 
loved  it  the  best 

Because  of  its  very  odd  blue. 

To  her  horror,  therefore,  she  was 
troubled  to  see 

A  sign  raised  up  yonder.  It  stood 

And  mocked  at  her  vision  with  such 
smug  derision 

She  ran  away  far  as  she  could. 

Upon  this  large  billboard  was  painted 
a  cow, 

Not  Elsie,  but  one  black  and  white. 

She  seemed  to  be  leering,  undoubted¬ 
ly  sneering; 

To  Myra  it  all  was  a  blight. 

For  gone  was  her  mountain  which 
usually  loomed 

Far  above  and  beyond  the  red  farm 

Where  she  and  those  others  had  lived 
with  their  mothers 

For  year  after  year  without  harm. 

She  plunged  up  the  hill,  stamping  all 
of  the  way, 

And  lowered  her  head  and  one  horn. 

She  was  very  indignant  and  down¬ 
right  malignant, 

She  quite  scared  those  cows  in  the 
corn. 

They  turned  and  then  followed,  to 
stop  her  they  tried; 

“But,  Myra,”  they  reasoned,  “just 
think, 

If  this  advertiser  can  make  folks  the 
wiser, 

They’ll  buy  much  more  milk  and 
they’ll  drink.” 

a 

“I  don’t  care  about  that,”  shouted 
Myra,  and  stopped; 

She  twisted  her  ears  and  her  nose. 

“I  want  my  blue  vista  and  I  shall 
insist  a 

Lot  more  than  by  striking  a  pose.” 

Catapulting,  she  shot  at  the  synthetic 
cow 

And  her  head  hit  the  boards  with  a 
thud. 

She  fell  to  the  ground  temporarily 
downed, 

The  only  thing  moving,  her  cud. 


Then  she  gathered  her  wits  and  sped 
o’er  the  fields 

Where  Herman,  the  bull,  her  best 
friend, 

Behind  a  high  fence  mid  green  ferns 
immense 

Was  lying  most  thoroughly  penned. 

She  mooed  her  best  moo  in  a  most 
loving  way. 

Immediately  Herman  arose. 

He  tossed  his  huge  head  and  with 
his  eyes  said, 

Why  must  you  disturb  my  repose? 

“Now,  Herman,”  she  told  him, 
“please  don’t  be  annoyed; 

I  need  your  assistance,  your  aid. 

A  billboard  up  yonder  puts  me  in 
a  quanda- 

Ry ;  how  shall  we  break  the  blockade?” 

So  Herman  considered  and  reared 
toward  the  fence; 

He  soared  o’er  it  easily  too. 

Together  they  ran  as  only  kine  can, 

Emitting  a  roar  and  a  moo. 

Those  cows  in  the  meadow,  those 
cows  in  the  corn, 

Heard  Herman,  and  gathered  in 
groups. 

“Where  is  he?”  they  chattered;  they 
really  felt  flattered 

Whenever  they  heard  his  deep 
whoops. 

Now,  as  you  remember,  these  same 
cows  had  thought 

It  much  wiser  not  to  destroy 

This  billboard  so  garish,  so  very  un- 
fairish, 

They’d  prudence  and  caution  employ. 

But  now  at  the  sound  of  Herman, 
the  bull, 

Throwing  forth  from  his  throat  his 
deep  voice  — 

“Gather  ’round,  girls,  we’ll  tear  it, 
they’ll  never  repair  it”  — 

There  was  left  to  them  only  one 
choice. 

So  Myra  and  Herman  and  54  cows 

Charged  on  up  the  hill  to  the  board. 

Their  assault  was  victorious  and 
very  uproario,us. 

The  synthetic  cow  was  well  gored. 

Herman  stood  back  to  approve  of 
their  work, 

And  turning  to  Myra  said,  “Whew! 

Not  a  bad  job  at  that.”  But  Myra 
just  sat 

And  gazed  at  her  mountain  of  blue. 
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TWO  WAYS  TO  SELL  PEACHES... 

Which  pays  farmers  better? 


Ttl0 

t«  WS  r“erCP  Yes  00%  of  the  «s - 

to  custotnei  •  peaches.  *es5’  -RUt  from  this 

customers  *  receive 

tomer’s  pea*  “feting  be  cant.„  afford  improve- 

“one-man  »  Wg  peaches  peaches.  Nor 

enough  mOTie*  aUty,  or  to  grow  ®° '  P  becaUSe  he 
went  in  or°P  O  cialize  in  Pea*  ,  '  jobs  to  do 
can  he  afford  to  sp  ^  ^  roany  other  ) 


1 8 
i  ' 

tV:« 


more  peaches  Pe^ 

This  American  **%£> 

man-hour  than  ^  p£  ^too.  h^ 

of.  He  grows  P  heS  do  fi»e,  ,ruckershaul 

he’s  l°cated  w  roWing.  Sai'roafr®e  some  of  them- 

izesinpeach  g  ssorscan0rfie  ^  canned, 

his  peaches-  the  Peache  ch  marketing 

Modern  stores  wh0  provide  ^  doUar 

frozen.  Th®  JLid  with  the  groU y  J  the  American 
facilities  are  P  peaches.  ^  "European 

customers  W® 1  fjy  ahead  of  the 
farmer  i«^e 

peasant  m  aetuiu 


Compared  to  the  market-it-yourself 
system,  the  American  way  sells  many 
times  more  dollars’  wrorth  of  peaches. 
American  farmers  can  produce  more  effi¬ 
ciently — and  they  can  specialize  by  cropi 
or  area — because  modern  marketing  fa-  , 
cilities  are  available  to  move  their  bigger, 
better  production  to  customers. 

True,  growers  here  in  America  get  less 
than  100%  of  the  customer’s  food  dollar. 
But. . .  because  there  is  mass  consumption 
. . .  they  are  able  to  farm  on  a  mass  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  Thus  American  growers  re¬ 
ceive  more,  money. 


grading  or  packaging  charges  than  an¬ 
other.  Or  entails  more  service  charges  foe 
storage,  wholesaling  or  freight. 

Bigger  share  of  Safeway  dollar 
goes  to  growers 

Safewray’s  business  is  the  retailing  of  food. 

This  function,  you  know,  is  sometimes 
lumped  with  other  charges  under  the 
blanket  term,  “costs  of  distribution.”  But 
Safew'ay  has  nothing  to  do  with  farm-to- 
w^arehouse  hauling  costs.  And  in  most  of 
the  processed  foods,  others — not  Safeway 
—  do  the  processing  and  packaging. 


Safeway  costs  are  lowTer  than  average 
for  such  retailing  services.  In  fact,  our 
costs  today  represent  a  smaller  part  of 
the  food  dollar  than  Safeway  required 
10  years  ago. 

Of  course,  the  dollar  volume  of  our 
sales  has  increased,  due  in  part  to  higher 
food  prices.  But  our  labor  and  other  costs 
are  up  even  more  sharply.  Chiefly  because 
we’ve  learned  year  by  year  to  operate 
more  efficiently  can  we  return  to  farmers 
today  a  larger  share  of  each  dollar  of 
Safeway  sales. 

•  •  v. 


The  U.  S.  farmer’s  share  of  the  food 
dollar  spent  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  today  is  around  40$.  This  share 
drops  to  about  25$  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  hits  around  28$  for  rolled 
oats,  expensive  to  process ...  70$  to  7  5$ 
for  good  grade  beef,  butter  and  eggs. 

The  grower’s  percent  of  the  food  dol¬ 
lar  varies  from  crop  to  crop  because  one 
•  crop  requires  more  processing,  cleaning, 


For  all  our  retailing  services  — • 
averaged  over  all  farm  crops  — — 
Safeway  requires  less  than  14$  out 
of  the  dollar  customers  pay  for 
food  at  our  stores. 

This  14$  covers  all  our  costs  of  doing  a 
retail  business  (such  costs  as  wages,  rents, 
taxes,  advertising,  etc.)  plus  a  profit.  In 
1949  our  profit  was  1}4$  per  dollar  of 
food  sales  at  Safewray  stores. 


The  Safeway  idea  of  selling  more  food 
per  store  and  per  employee  isn’t  ours 
alone.  We  are  in  free  competition  with 
many  stores  working  towrard  the  same  end. 

It  seems  to  us  that  is  good  for  every¬ 
body — for  farmer,  customer  and  store  man 
alike. We  invite  you  to  test  our  ideas  of  how 
a  store  should  be  run  by  doing  your  food 
shopping  at  Safeway,  where  almost  one- 
fifth  of  all  customers  are  farm  families. 
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Withstands  weather,  time  and 


SUPER 


*10.  U  S  PAT  OFT. 


ROOFING 


Why  is  Wheeling  Super- Channeldrain  the  first 
choice  for  long  life?  Because  it  has  the  strength 
of  Wheeling  corrosion-resistant  Cop-R-Loy  Steel 
to  withstand  storms  and  wind.  Because  it  has  the 
double  protection  of  Wheeling’s  patented 
Channeldrain  lap  construction  to  prevent  leak¬ 
age.  And  because  it  is  armored  with 
a  heavy  galvanized  coating  for  rust 
prevention.  It  takes  all  three  to  give 
roof  security  for  your  crops,  stock 
and  equipment.  You  get  all  three 
with  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain. 
See  your  Wheeling  Dealer. 


Channeldrain 


A  finer  seed  bed  with  THE  WHEELING  DIAMONDRAG 


Good  Housing — Better  Milk 
Production 

(Continued  from  Page  619) 
keep  cows  clean  in  a  pen 
barn  as  compared  with  the  bedding 
used  in  a  conventional  barn.  This 
can  be  a  very  expensive  item  in 
areas  where  dairymen  have  to  buy 
sawdust  and  shavings  or  other  types 
of  commercial  bedding. 

The  trend  toward  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  will  no  doubt  result  in  a  lower 
production  of  straw  on  northeast 
farms.  Field  harvesting  of  grain  crops 
leaves  a  lot  of  bedding  in  the  field, 
too.  The  bedding  cost  goes  on  year 
after  year  and  some  initial  saving  in 
building  cost  can  easily  be  offset  over 
a  period  of  time  by  increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 

Another  important  factor  in  select¬ 
ing  the  dairy  barn  is  the  matter  of 
warmth  and  comfort.  It  will  usually 
be  necessary  in  New  York  State  and 
the  Northeast  to  have  some  supple¬ 
mental  heat  in  the  milking  parlor 
used  with  the  loafing  barn,  to  keep 
it  comfortable  for  the  worker  and  to 
prevent  freezing  of  pipelines,  etc. 
Operators  may  not  find  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  working  in  very  cold  barns. 
Milking  parlors  in  stall  barns  will 
not  need  supplemental  heat.  Neither 
will  young  calves  penned  in  stall 
barns. 

Milking  Parlors 

Some  of  the  best  and  newest  de¬ 
velopments  in  handling  dairy  cows 
has  been  in  the  development  of  milk¬ 
ing  parlors  where  elevated  tandem 
milking  stalls  are  used.  These  are  set 
in  line  or  in  a  U  shape  on  a  platform 
30  inches  above  the  floor  where  the 
operator  works.  This  eliminates 
squatting  and  stooping  to  wash 
udders,  adjust  teat  cups,  etc.  Where 
pipeline  milkers  are  used,  the  milk 
goes  directly  from  the  cow  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  milk  house  and  to  the  cool¬ 
ing  tank  without  any  lifting  or 
lugging. 

While  the  milking  parlor  has  been 
publicized  in  connection  with  loose 
housing,  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  cows  kept  in  comfortable  stall 
barns.  Cows  are  moved  from  their 
regular  stalls  through  the  milking 
parlor  and  thence  back  to  their  stalls 
where  they  are  bedded  and  fed  and 
kept  free  from  injury.  Many  good 
dairymen  want  to  handle  cows  as 
individuals  rather  than  as  a  herd, 
and  the  stall  barn  permits  such 
attention.' 

Where  cows  are  kept  in  loose  run 
barns  it  is  advisable  to  provide  a 
feeding  or  holding  area  where  the 
cows  are  confined  in  panel  stalls 
during  the  feeding  and  cleaning 
operations  before  they  go  to  the 
elevated  milking  stalls.  Few  dairy¬ 
men  will  want  to  feed  all  the  grain 
ration  in  the  elevated  milking  stalls 
since  cows  will  require  several 
minutes  to  finish  their  feed  after 
the  milking  is  done.  No  one  yet  has 
found  a  way  to  encourage  a  high- 
producing  cow  to  eat  her  grain  in 
three  to  five  minutes  while  she  is 
being  milked. 

Barn  Equipment 

Use  of  modern  steel  equipment  is 


essential  in  the  good  dairy  barn, 
particularly  if  Grade  A  milk  is  to  be 
produced.  The  dairy  industry  has 
taken  a  lesson  from  hospital  sani¬ 
tarians  who  know  that  the  steel  can 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  infection 
and  disease  organisms.  The  smooth 
steel  surfaces  do  not  soak  up  mois¬ 
ture  or  provide  harboring  places  for 
dirt. 

Many  dairymen  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  territory  are  now  using  tie 
stalls  rather  than  the  conventional 
steel  stanchions.  The  tie-stall  barn 
will  require  more  bedding  than  a 
stanchion  barn  but  it  does  give  cows 
somewhat  more  freedom  and  the 
cows  show  to  better  advantage  when 
buyers  look  them  over.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  with  big  cows  are  using  the 
wider  and  longer  type  comfort  stalls. 
These  are  very  desirable  but  do 
necessitate  the  use  of  more  space  per 
animal. 

No  modern  convenience  pays  off 
as  fast  in  the  dairy  barn  as  does  the 
water  system  with  water  bowls  for 
each  cow  or  each  two  cows.  Cows 
will  drink  several  times  during  the 
day  and  night  when  water  is  avail¬ 
able.  In  cooler  climates,  they  need 
four  gallons  of  water  for  each  gallon 
of  milk  they  produce.  To  give  maxi¬ 
mum  production  they  will  not  drink 
enough  water  from  a  cold,  icy  tank. 

Provision  should  always  be  made 
for  ample  pens  for  calves,  maternity 
cows  and  a  secure  one  for  the  herd 
sire.  In  the  conventional  barn,  there 
is  enough  heat  for  -the  safety  and 
comfort  of  young  calves.  With  the 
loafing  barns,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
house  the  calves  in  a  separate  build¬ 
ing.  Steel  calf  pens  with  a  panel 
side  with  stanchions  is  desirable  for 
holding  calves  at  feeding  time.  In 
addition  to  the  permanently  installed 
equipment,  modern  barns  need  feed 
carts,  and  carts  for  handling  forage 
and  silage.  Where  large  quantities  of 
feed  are  used,  feed  carriers  on  tracks 
are  almost  a  necessity. 

The  planning  of  a  modern  dairy 
barn  is  not  a  one-man  job.  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
capable  engineering  staff  available  to 
help  farmers  of  that  State.  Other 
States  have  similar  facilities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  manufacturers  of  steel  barn 
equipment  have  a  wide  selection  of 
barn  plans  available  for  their 
customers.  Barn  Equipment  Associ¬ 
ation,  Chicago,  Portland  Cement 
Association,  Chicago,  and  other  as¬ 
sociations  of  building  materials 
manufacturers  have  developed  bulle¬ 
tins  on  dairy  barn  planning.  These 
are  available  upon  request. 

The  dairyman  who  is  planning  a 
»barn  should  consult  with  his  county 
»  agent  and  local  builders  and  build¬ 
ing  material  suppliers  since  these 
people  also  have  plans  and  sug¬ 
gestions  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  In  many  instances,  they  can 
direct  the  potential  builder  to  several 
new  dairy  barns  which  can  be 
visited  with  the  idea  of  choosing  de¬ 
sirable  features  and  finding  out  about 
the  undesirable  ones.  Such  a  trip 
will  usually  prove  profitable  just  as 
it  will  prove  profitable  to  do  the 
planning  on  paper  before  actually 
starting  the  building. 
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Farmers  report  fine  stands  of  crops 
when  they  use  Wheeling  Diamon- 
drag.  Each  section  is  a  mesh  of  steel 
diamonds  that  cut  up  clods  and  lumps 
like  tiny  plows.  Gives  a  harrowing  or 
a  rolling  action  to  produce  an  ideal, 
evenly-pulverized  seed  bed. 


WHEELING  WARE 
LASTS  LONGER 


Every  piece  of  Wheeling  Ware  — 
tubs,  pails,  baskets,  garbage  and  feed 
cans — is  hand-dipped  in  Wheeling’s 
exclusive  Dura-Zinc-Alloy,  that 
seals  every  seam  and  crevice  against 
rust  and  weather.  Look  for  the 
famous  Red  LabeL 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  -  Columbus  •  Detroit  *  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  *  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


^  WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

I  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA  I 

j  Please  send  information  regarding  items  checked.  | 
O  Diamondrag  Q  Channeldrain  □  Wheeling 
Roofing  Ware  I 


|  NAME. 

I 


STREET- 


CITY. 


-STATE. 


A  new  type  automatic  electric  barn  cleaner  is  now  being  used  on  some  dairy 
farms.  It  consists  of  a  continuous  steel  mesh  belt,  as  shown,  which  carries 

the  manure  directly  to  the  spreader. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

People  who  supposedly  know  about 
such  things,  assume  that  the  social 
order  is  improving.  Economists  reel 
off  statistics  and  sociologists  point 
out  facts  in  their  realm.  Educators 
confuse  us  with  jargon  that  is 
meaningless  and  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  pronounce  seven  sylla¬ 
ble  words  without  faltering.  We  are 
assured  that  change  means  progress 
and  the  more  changes  we  have,  the 
quicker  we  will  get  wherever  we  are 
going. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  countryman 
clings  to  his  belief  that  society  is 
wound  up  too  tautly.  What  this 
country  needs  most  is  not  a  cheaper 
cigar  or  automobile  so  low  they  will 
keep  the  roads  scraped  smooth.  What 
this  nation  needs  is  to  learn  how  to 
relax,  preferably  in  an  old-fashioned 
hammock.  We  are  not  necessarily 
against  the  new-fangled  types  of 
gliders  and  swayers  that  have  been 
deservedly  popular.  If  a  man  wants 
to  sit  up  for  his  repose  and  relax¬ 
ation,  he  should  have  that  privilege. 

There  are  men  of  maturity  and 
judgment  who  can  argue  with  al¬ 
most  convincing  vehemence  that  the 
old-time  barrel-stave  hammock  was 
in  a  class  by  itself  for  comfort.  A 
man  could  make  his  own  with  hay¬ 
wire  woven  in  and  out  between  the 
narrow  staves.  Some  men  even  went 
to  the  trouble  of  boring  holes  in  the 
ends  of  the  staves  and  wove  the  wire 
through  these  holes.  When  a  stave 
hammock  was  hung  between  two 
trees  or  at  an  end  of  the  farm  porch, 
it  admittedly  gave  a  man  a  chance 
to  stretch  out  without  any  doubling 
up  of  his  anatomy.  With  a  couple  of 
heavy,  old  patchwork  quilts  to 
eliminate  the  wash-board  creases  and 
a  comfortable  goose  feather  pillow,  a 
barrel  stave  hammock  had  points  in 
its  favor. 

Half  a  century  ago  when  a  man 
didn’t  have  an  outboard  motor  to 
take  him  to  his  favorite  pickerel 
spots  on  the  pond  and  a  fringed- 
topped  surrey  was  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  there  were  many  kinds  of 
hammocks  available.  On  a  summer’s 
day.  after  a  forenoon  of  haying, 
cultivating  corn  or  hoeing  potatoes 
and  a  solid  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  daylight  hours,  a  man  wanted  a 
chance  to  stretch  out  in  his  favorite 
hammock  for  forty  winks  while  he 
gave  his  stomach  a  chance  to  get 
caught  up.  The  countryman  is  not  a 
medical  authority;  he  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  trained  psychologist.  But 
whenever  he  goes  to  the  city  and 
see  folks  start  rushing  around  again 
as.  soon  as  they  have  gulped  their 
middle  of  the  day  nourishment,  he  is 
certain  he  knows  one  reason  why  city 
life  is  not  for  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
one  could  buy  a  good,  plain  cotton 
weave  hammock  with  pillow  and 
spreader  for  85  cents.  It  weighed 
three  and  a  half  pounds  and  the 
catalog  said  it  was  worth  $1.25.  Even 
in  those  days,  imports  were  com¬ 
peting  with  native  industries  for 
there  was  a  Mexican  woven  ham¬ 
mock  made  of  sisal  twine  and  the 
price  was  only  80  cents. 

But  while  these  had  points  in  their 
xavor,  especially  if  a  man  wanted  a 
second  hammock  to  hang  in  the  farm 
shop  or  harness  room  in  event  of 
rainy  weather,  or  perhaps  to  hang 
between  two  trees  on  the  lawn  and 
not  be  concerned  about  weather,  the 
favored  hammocks  were  a  bit  heavier 
and  meant  for  the  porch.  In  those 
days  a  farm  porch  had  honest  size 
to  it;  they  were  a  place  to  live  during 
the  day  and  warm  evenings.  Today’s 
porches  are  dinky  little  two  by  four 
affairs  where  people  fall  over  each 
other’s  feet  when  they  move  around. 

.The  “Famous  Weave  Hammock 
with  Pillow  and  Spreader”  for  $1.20 
was  a  popular  number.  It  was  “made 
of  closest  fancy  canvas  weave,  in 
full  fancy  bright  colors.”  It  had 
three-ply  warps,  was  six  and  a  half 
teet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  But  if 
finances  permitted,  a  man  and  his 
wife  readily  agreed  on  something 
with  a  little  style  and  zip;  for  after 
atl  a  hammock  would  be  a  long- 
a^[n§  piece  of  home  equipment. 

The  “Damask  Pattern  Tufted 
Pillow  Hammock”  at  $2.55  was  the 
epitome  of  style  and  value.  The  cata¬ 
log  description  was  explicit  and  satis- 
tying:  “This  hammock  is  made  in 
ttui  fancy  colors,  strong  spreader  and 
detachable,  tufted  pillow  at  one  end 
witk  extra  wood  bar  as  shown.  Full 
deep  valance  at  the  sides.  Size  of  bed 
b,y  80  inches.  We  consider  this  the 
world’s  greatest  bargain  in  a  ham¬ 


mock.  Beautiful,  bright,  harmonizing 
colors.  Strong  and  durable.  Weight 
10  pounds.  Full,  fancy  fluted  valance 
with  fringe  and  scroll  pattern.  Our 
special  price  for  this  magnificent, 
showy  hammock  $2.55.” 

Give  a  man  a  big,  comfortable 
hammock  like  this  and  he  could 
stretch  out  in  complete  comfort  after 
dinner  and  in  the  evening.  Ham¬ 
mocks,  one  admits,  seem  to  have  gone 
out  of  style  in  this  energetic,  atom¬ 
building  period.  Life  is  keyed  up  so, 
that  men  don’t  stretch  out  for  naps 
after  the  noon  meal.  Perhaps  the  tide 
could  turn  one  of  these  days;  fashions 
seem  to  have  a  habit  of  going  in 
cycles.  It  could  be  that  the  United 
Nations  will  eventually  take  up 
problems  of  this  sort  in  which  there 
is  some  probability  of  agreement.  A 
world  in  which  folks  took  a  nap  in 
hammocks  would  mean  a  calmer  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  to  consider  other 
matters.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


and 


C.  R.  O.  P.  —  Its  Aims 
Purposes 

In  the  August  5  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  I  read  about  the 
Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program 
for  New  York  State.  I  am  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  more  about  this 
cause,  as  I  would  like  to  help,  but 
there  are  some  things  I  would  like  to 
check  first. 

Is  this  just  another  organization 
with  a  lot  of  high  paid  promoters, 
or  is  it  really  a  worthwhile  cause9 
What  percentage  of  food  can  really 
be  sent  across  from  the  donations  re¬ 
ceived?  Who  handles  the  food  on  the 
other  side? 

I  do  not  see  how  a  dairy  farmer 
can  contribute  milk.  Is  this  possible? 
Is  there  someone  in  my  own  county 
(Onondaga)  whom  I  can  contact  who 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  more  about  it? 

These  questions  come  to  my  mind, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
answers,  so  that  I  might  spend  my 
small  share  of  free  time  to  help,  if 
this  is  really  a  worthy  cause.  h.  x.  r. 

The  Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program  (C.  R.  O.  P.)  is  carried  on 
in  New  York  State  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  The  State  Office  is  located  at 
340  Montgomery  St.,  Syracuse,  Room 
319,  in  space  donated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Syracuse  YMCA. 
The  staff  consists  of  one  full-time 
secretary,  who  works  together  with 
a  staff  of  volunteer  women. 

The  food  is  shipped  in  carload  lots 
only.  The  United  States  Government 
pays  the  overseas  freight  on  the 
C.R.O.P.  shipment;  99.7  per  cent  of 
the  food  sent  through  C.R.O.P.  has 
been  delivered  safely  into  the  hands 
of  the  established  church  agencies 
who  sponsor  this  program,  namely, 
Catholic  Rural  Life,  Church  World 
Service  and  Lutheran  World  Relief. 

Milk  is  the  one  commodity  that  the 
donor  may  give  cash  in  lieu  of  the 
commodity,  or  he  can  sign  an  authori¬ 
zation  slip  which  the  milk  plant  will 
honor.  This  cash  is  used  to  purchase 
surplus  powdered  milk  from  the 
Government  stores  at  present. 

The  churches  throughout  New 
York  State  are  asked  to  furnish 
solicitors  for  the  canvass,  which  will 
start  Sunday,  September  10,  and  it 
would  be  the  pastor  of  your  church 
to  whom  the  help  should  be  offered. 
The  various  subordinate  Granges  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  and  can  also  use  help.  The 
County  Agents  in  each  county,  who 
are  cooperating  with  the  local  people, 
can  furnish  the  names  of  the  leaders 
within  their  counties  upon  request. 

The  program,  which  is  church 
sponsored,  is  a  community  program 
with  only  one  aim — that  of  feeding 
the  hungry,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
and  color,  in  the  institutions  on  the 
other  side. 

The  following  counties  vare  yet  in 
need  of  organizational  help  and,  if 
you  have  any  friends  who  you 
think  might  like  to  help  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  counties,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  The  counties  are: 
Tioga,  Broome,  Delaware,  Chenango, 
Madison  and  Oneida. 

The  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  donated  a  booth  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  the 
Horticultural  Building. 

Mrs.  George  Brunish 
State  Director 


The  best  cure  for  low  spirits  is 
business.  One-half  the  melancholy 
that  you  run  against  is  caused  by  in¬ 
dolence  and  feather  beds.  The  best 
fun  in  the  world  is  activity.  — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Feb.  7, 
1850. 


Axe  You  Worrier  ? 

--  ABOUT  HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  COW 
BARN  AND  YARD  CLEAR  OF  MANURE? 

Manjrsfate  dairy  laws  require  daily  removal  of  manure 
frornrhe  barn  and  Cow  yard.  If  you  make  use  of  the 
manure  for  fertilizer,  the  only  way  this  can  be  done  every 
day  in  the  year,  over  wet  or  snow-covered  fields,  is  with 
a  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreader. 

Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreaders  are  ruggedly  built  to  carry  big 
loads  at  high  speeds,  and  will  give  years  of  long,  hard  service. 

Cobey  Spreaders  also  can  be  used  as  self-unloading  wagons, 
giving  you  two  implements  for  the  price  of  one. 

Tests  have  proved  that  the  Cobey  Power-Driven  Soreader  shreds 
the  manure  finest  and  the  spread  pattern  is  widest  and  most 
uniform  of  all  leading  competitive  spreaders. 

Return  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 

Dept.  NY-90  Calion,  Ohio 

iffe* 

PS 


MODEL  75 - Capacity  *75  btt. 


MODEL  100-  ~  Capacity  *100  bu. 

*With  extension  sides  for  use 
as  self-unloading  wagon. 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Dept.  NY-90  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

□  Power  Driven  Spreaders  n  11-A,  Wagon  Gear 
□bi-a,  Dump  Wagon  Q  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

□  21 -A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  EU  2- Wheel  Trailer 

C]  2- Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 
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Name  ... 
Address 
City  ...... 


.State 


10  TIMES 
FASTER 

THAN  HAND  SAWING 


DELIVERED 


Model  1  E  12  cuts  timber  up  to  12"  in  diameter  with 
one  cut  or  up  to  24"  with  two  cuts.  WEIGHS  ONLY 
11  POUNDS!  Sturdy  universal  electric  motor  operates 
on  standard  115V  AC -DC  home  current  IMMEDI¬ 
ATE  SHIPMENT  Send  check  or  money  order. 

FOUNDATION  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

10-11  38th  AVE.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


Send  Sour 


to  Rochester 

"camera  capital  of  the  world " 

FOR  EXPERT  DEVELOPING 
AND  PRINTING  AnU“«r* 

40* 


You  get  JUMBO  (Enlarged) 
Velox  Prints.  Fast  Service. 
Finest  Work.  Free  Mailers. 


In  coin 


PHOTO-FINISHING  SHOP 

Dept.R,  Box  1570,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


National 
Farm  Loan 
Association 


^Cooperative, 

"The  Farmers  Own " 
Credit  Service 

cordially  invites  you  to  visit  its  exhibit] 

GILT-EDGE  SECURITY 

Back  of  the  Barn 

September  2  -  9  -  Dairy  Building 

New  York  State  Fair  —  Syracuse,  New  York 

IF  YOU  are  interested  in  pasture  improvement  ...  IF  YOU  want 
to  produce  milk  ar  less  cost ...  IF  YOU  would  like  to  know  more 
about  long-  and  short-term  credit  thru  the  farmer-owned,  farmer- 
operated  credit  system  that’s  run  for  service,  not  profit  .  .  .  THEN 
WE  think  you’ll  find  our  booth  well  worth  your  while. 


Serving  Agriculture  with  Local  Offices 
in  Every  Northeastern  Farm  Community 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  ^  '  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT  CORPORATION  •  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS) 
SPRINGFIELD  BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVES  •  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANK 

|  -310  STATE  ST.,  Dept.  B.  ' 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


For  more  information  write: 


C  OOPE  RAT  I V  E  FAR  M  G  R  E  p  I T 

by  farmers  for  farmers 
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LP-GAS/ 


Regardless  of  where  you  live,  you  can  have  the  last  word  in  water 
heaters  installed  and  operating  in  your  home  —  sometimes  in  a 
matter  of  hours — at  low  purchase  price,  at  low  operating  cost.  * 
When  it  comes  to  convenience ;  economy  and  all-round  satisfaction , 
no  automatic  water  heater  made  can  out-class  a  gas  water  heater. 
Heats  3  times  as  fast  as  electricity!  Keeps  water  hot  all  the  time,  day 
and  night,  at  no  premium!  Quickly  and  easily  installed!  *  Just 
telephone  or  stop  in  to  see  your  nearby  LP-GAS  dealer.  Ask  to 
see  his  full  line  of  models  .  .  .  get  all  the  facts  .  .  .  find  out,  too, 
the  "city  living”  advantages  of  other  appliances  that  operate 
with  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas — also  known  as  Bottled  Gas, 
*eTank  Gas,”  Butane,  Propane  or  by  local  brand  names.  ☆  LP- 
GAS  Information  Service,  ii  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3,  III. 


L\re  Setter-"1* 


also  Clothes  Dryers  and  Incinerators 


Photo:  S.  Silverstein 

About  800  pigs  are  raised  every  year  at  the  Millaris  Farm  in  New  London 
County,  Connecticut.  These  thrifty  cross-bred  shoats  were  produced  by 
crossing  Duroc  boars  on  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  sows;  they  have  been 
vaccinated  against  swine  pneumonia  and  hog  cholera  and  are  being  pasture 
fattened  on  forage  and  garbage.  John  Millaris  has  just  finished  feeding  them. 


International  Dairy  Expo¬ 
sition  Oct.  7-14 

The  “World’s  Fair  of  the  Dairy- 
Industry”  is  set  for  October  7-14  at 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds  in 
Indianapolis.  This  show  is  by  far  the 
largest  undertaking  to  date  devoted 
to  the  dairy  industry  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Last  year  the  Expo¬ 
sition  had  over  200,000  visitors  and 
2,633  purebred  dairy  cattle  entries 
from  30  States  and  three  provinces  of- 
Canada  at  its  Senior  and  Junior 
judging  events. 

The  Senior  show  for  judging, 
which  draws  the  finest  dairy  cattle  in 
the  land  into  competition  for  over 
$50,000  in  prizes  and  awards,  has 
representation  from  the  seven  major 
dairy  breeds. 

The  rural  youth  of  America  have 
an  opportunity  to  display  the  results 
of  their  hard  work  in  their  club  and 
school  activities  in  the  National 
Invitational  4-H  and  Future  Farmers 
of  America  Junior  dairy  show.  This 
show  has  $10,000  in  premiums  and 
awards  and  brings  the  sharpest  and 
keenest  young  judging  teams  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 
Co-related  with  this  show  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  youth  activities  and  meet¬ 
ings. 

Connecticut  Angus  Sale 

The  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association  is  sponsoring  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Sale  to  be  held  at  Orkil 
Farms,  West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  on 
October  12  beginning  at  one  p.  m. 

The  revived  interest  in  beef  cattle 
raising  in  New  England,  according  to 
Don  Gaylord,  Extension  Animal 
Husbandman  at  the  University  of 


Connecticut,  has  grown  from  the  de¬ 
sire  to  earn  profit  from  otherwise 
idle  land.  Brush  lots  have  grown  up 
on  tracts  that  during  the  past  three 
generations  have  been  abandoned  as 
farm  land.  The  reversion  of  steep 
hillsides  to  second  growth  timber  is 
desirable,  as  an  aid  to  soil  conser¬ 
vation,  but  much  of  the  idle  brush 
land  in  Connecticut  could  be 
utilized  profitably  for  grazing. 

The  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders  Association  assists  farmers 
who  are  going  into  cattle  raising  and 
those  who  ai'e  building  up  their 
herds.  Stock  for  both  purposes  is 
offered  at  their  Fall  Opportunity 
Sale.  There  will  be  registered  heifers, 
open  and  bred,  also  registered  cows 
— some  re-bred — with  calves  at  foot. 
At  least  25  Connecticut  raised  steers 
will  be  offered.  All  cattle  will  be  in 
place  for  inspection  by  noon  of  the 
day  preceding  the  sale  at  Orkil 
Farms. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Successful  Pig  Farm 

It  was  vaccination  day  and  Thomas 
Millaris,  owner,  his  son  John,  and 
John  Michael,  a  cousin,  were  work¬ 
ing  together  with  the  veterinarian  in 
a  strenuous  attempt  to  protect  the 
Millaris  piggery  from  pneumonia. 
Within  half  an  hour’s  time,  the  men 
had  held  90  squealing  porkers  and 
vaccinated  them  with  mixed  bac- 
terins  —  porcine.  These  same  pigs 
would  be  injected  again  later  with  a 
second  treatment. 

From  years  of  experience,  the 
Millarises  have  learned  that  this 
vaccine  protects  their  pigs  from  swine 
pneumonia.  Since  they  started  vac¬ 
cinating  their  herd  several  years  ago, 
they  have  had  no  illness  due  to  this 
disease.  The  pigs  on  this  40-acre 
farm  are  also  vaccinated  against  hog 
cholera.  This  protection  means  hard 
work,  for  handling  pigs  that  weigh 
about  60  pounds  is  not  easy;  how¬ 
ever,  it  also  means  greater  profits 
from  the  800  pigs  annually  raised. 
The  more  porkers  that  grow  to  adult¬ 
hood,  the  more  profit  can  be  gained 
at  the  Boston  and  Hartford  markets. 

Mr.  Millaris  and  his  son  find  that 
excellent  care  for  pigs  pays.  Their 
100  brood  sows  are  given  particular 
attention,  including  their  quarters  in 
a  steam  heated  building,  '  and  a 
special  diet  shortly  before  farrow¬ 
ing.  In  two  buildings,  20  by  133  feet, 
are  separate  pens  for  the  sows.  The 
special  diet  consist  of  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  each  of  cracked  corn  and 


oats,  and  one  quart  of  buttermilk, 
daily  per  sow.  When  the  young  pigs 
arrive,  the  sows  are  then  fed  corn 
and  oats  in  equal  parts,  as  half  their 
ration,  plus  garbage.  They  have  free 
access  to  a  good  mineral  mixture.  The 
litters  averaged  9.7  pigs  per  sow  last 
Spring,  though  one  gave  birth  to  16 
of  which  11  were  raised.  The  sow 
and  her  litter  are  kept  together  for 
at  least  eight  weeks.  The  boar  pigs 
are  castrated  at  three  weeks,  and  at 
eight  weeks  all  are  inoculated  against 
hog  cholera. 

The  Millaris  stock  includes  both 
O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  sows 
which  are  crossed  with  registered 
Duroc  boars.  The  pens  for  the  sows 
and  litters  are  built  with  guard  rails 
for  pig  creeps,  about  10  inches  from 
the  floor  around  the  pen  walls,  so  that 
when  the  sow  lies  down,  any  of  her 
pigs  can  get  out  of  the  way  under 
the  railings.  Wood  shavings  are  used 
for  bedding. 

In  the  Spring  the  sows  and  pigs  are 
turned  out  to  pasture  at  an  early  age. 
Then  they  are  fed  garbage  in  addition 
to  their  pasture.  John  Millaris  ob¬ 
tain^  this  from  various  nearby 
restaurants.  The  young  porkers  are 
on  ther  own  from  eight  weeks.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  Fall  farrowed  pigs 
are  fattened  on  garbage  and  small 
amounts  of  grain  inside  the  hog 
house. 

Besides  raising  pigs,  the  Millarises 
have  a  few  sheep,  goats,  and  a  vege¬ 
table-garden  for  their  own  use. 

Connecticut  R.  z. 
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N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’  Meeting 


Several  of  the  good  producing  daughters  of  bulls  used  hi  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  were  on  display  at  the  present  annual 
meeting  of  this  organization  at  its  headquarters  in  Ithaca.  These  dairy  cows 
were  inspected  and  judged  with  great  interest  by  the  visiting  members  and 

guests. 


FREE  Fill  in  coupon  below  and 
send  to  us  for  valuable  help  in 
raising  calves. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  me: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with 
Accepted  Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  measuring  tape. 


My  name. 
1  raise _ 


P.  O.  Address. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  name. 


.(number)  calves 


My  breed  is. 


_P.  O.  Address. 


Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test * 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


As  recently  as  1938  the  Pioneer 
Dairy  Cattle  Breeders’  Assn,  began 
operation  in  Central  New  York,  start¬ 
ing  from  a  station  on  the  farm  of 
George  Monroe  near  Dryden  in 
Tompkins  County.  The  10th  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Coop.,  Inc.,  (N.Y.A.B.C.) ,  held 
last  month  in  Ithaca,  presented  a  re¬ 
markable  display  of  what  farmers 
can  accomplish  when  an  organization 
is  well  managed  and  founded  on 
sound  economic  principles.  Not  only 
in  New  York  State  but  all  over  the 
United  States  artificial  insemination 
of  dairy  cows  has  attained  great 
popularity  because  it  has  resulted  in 
better  producing  cows  at  a  lower 
cost. 

A  membership  in  the  N.Y.A.B.C. 
may  be  established  by  contacting  the 
local  technician  through  the  county 
agricutural  agent.  The  membership 
fee  is  $5.00,  plus  one  dollar  for  each 
animal  subscribed.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  breeding  fee,  which  in  most 
areas  is  $6.00  per  cow;  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  does  not  settle  after  the  third 
service,  any  additional  services  are 
rendered  at  a  $2.00  fee.  In  general, 
farmers  and  dairymen  find  that  the 
total  cost  per  heifer  calf  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  of  keeping  a  bull 
and  using  natural  service;  the  main 
advantage  lies  in  the  superior  type 
and  production  of  the  artificially  bred 
females. 

It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  note  that, 
based  on  numerous  records  made  by 
the  females  which  were  sired  by 
artificial  breeding,  their  present  aver¬ 
age  in  the  New  York  organization  is 
11,098  pounds  of  milk  containing  404 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  compares 
with  the  existing  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  average  record  of 
10,014  pounds  of  milk  containing  380 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Manager  Maurice  Johnson,  Ithaca, 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  members, 
pointed  out  that  as  of  June  1  for  the 
1949-50  fiscal  year  a  total  of  156,012 
dairy  cows  had  been  inseminated, 
making  an  increase  of  6,000  head 
over  the  previous  year.  The  year  was 
ended  with  the  remarkable  average 
conception  rate  of  72  per  cent,  11 
points  higher  than  last  year,  and  10 
points  above  the  previous  all-time 
high.  The  average  conception  rate 
from  natural  service  is  only  60  per 
cent.  This  high  artificial  conception 
rate  is  attributed  to  efficient  service 
from  the  technicians,  as  well  as 
splendid  cooperation  from  the  farmer 
members.  Recent  studies  show  that 
the  sex  ratio  from  calves  resulting 
from  artificial  insemination  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  that  from 
natural  service — 100  females  to  105.89 
males. 

A  total  of  116  bulls  are  now  being 
used  in  the  N.Y.A.B.C.  The  direction 
of  the  business,  the  handling  of  the 
bulls,  and  the  establishment  of  all 
policies  of  the  cooperative  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  directors  and  delegates, 
who  are  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  members.  The  chairman  of  the 
Holstein  sire  selection  committee  is 
George  Pringle  of  Lounsberry.  The 
N.Y.A.B.C.  now  owns  46  Holstein 
sires,  30  of  which  have  daughters 
with  one  or  more  production  records. 
The  Guernsey  sire  group  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Chairman  Douglas  R. 
Stanton  of  Greenville.  There  are  27 
Guernsey  sires  in  use,  17  of  which 
have  been  proved  for  production. 
Jersey  sires  in  use  total  23,  of  which 
10  have  been  proved;  chairman  of 
this  breed  is  Alex  Rabeler,  Sr.,  of 


Bovina.  John  W.  Hollowell  of  Penn 
Yan  is  chairman  of  the  Ayrshire 
group.  There  are  13  Ayrshire  sires 
in  use,  seven  of  which  have  been 
proved.  Edmund  Schillawski  of  Au¬ 
burn  is  chairman  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
sire  selection  committee.  There  are 
seven  Brown  Swiss  bulls  in  use, 
three  of  which  are  proved.  Several 
of  the  daughters  of  present  and  past 
sires  used  in  artificial  breeding  were 
on  display  for  instructional  and  judg¬ 
ing  purposes.  Their  quality,  and  pro¬ 
duction  type  were  highly  pleasing 
and  desirable. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  President 
J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla,  called  on 
Secretary  James  L.  Sears,  Baldwins- 
ville,  for  his  report,  which  showed 
an  increase  of  $41,548.06  in  current 
assets.  Dr.  V.  A.  Rice  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Some  1,500 
members  and  guests  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  Dr.  Rice.  In  his  remarks 
about  the  physiology  of  reproduction, 
Dr.  Rice  mentioned,  in  part,  that 
while  the  present  broad  use  of 
artificial  insemination  was  rapidly 
improving  the  general  average  of 
our  dairy  herds,  it  was  only  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  new  and  possibly  greater 
achievements.  Experiments  have  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  that  by  the  use 
of  certain  hormones  a  cow  can  be 
stimulated  to  ovulate  over  90  ova  at 
a  single  heat  period,  instead  of  the 
usual  single  egg  cell.  It  is  possible  to 
fertilize  all  of  these  ova  which  can 
then  be  transplanted  into  the  uteri 
of  low  producing  cows,  and  in  turn 
be  successfully  carried  by  them  to 
proper  development  and  normal 
birth.  Thus  the  superior  germ  cells 
from  excellent  type  and  high  pro¬ 
ducing  females  can  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  to  form  the  breeding  basis  of 
the  dairy  herd.  Instead  of  having  only 
a  few  calves,  these  superior  cows 
can,  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
physiologic  principle,-  become  the 
mothers  of  hundreds  of  excellent 
daughters. 

In  the  speaker’s  opinion,  most 
dairy  farmers  should  not  cross-breed 
dairy  cattle.  While  some  small  tempo¬ 
rary  advantage  may  be  gained  from 
such  a  practice  in  the  first  generation, 
experience  has  shown  that  mixing 
the  hereditary  factors  of  the  various 
types  and  breeds  will  result  in  too 
much  variation  in  later  generations. 
More  favorable  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  mating  selectively  within 
a  chosen  breed.  Two  or  more  of  these 
improved  strains  can  then  be  crossed, 
thereby  keeping  the  purity  of  the 
general  breed  characteristics  intact, 
but  essentially  obtaining  hybridi¬ 
zation  with  its  accompanying  hetero¬ 
sis  within  the  breed.  The  possibility 
of  bringing  in  undesirable  characters 
from  a  violent  out-cross  would  like¬ 
wise  be  avoided.  Concerning  the 
matter  of  selection,  Dr.  Rice  felt  that 
the  greatest  mistake  a  livestock  farm¬ 
er  can  make  is  to  stress  individu¬ 
ality  to  the  exclusion  of  family  type 
and  records.  In  other  words,  as  the 
old  Scot  remarked:  “Never  marry 
the  only  good  daughter  of  the  clan.” 
Go  back  into,  the  pedigree  for  several 
generations,  and  then  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  type  and  production 
records,  select  those  animals  for  a 
breeding  foundation  which  have  an¬ 
cestors  that  continuously  performed 
well.  In  this  consideration  due 
evaluation  should  be  given  to  such 
things  as  longevity,  health,  disease 
resistance,  breeding  ability,  type  and 
production.  R.  w.  D. 


f'Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 

Raise  bigger,  sturdier  calves  .  .  .  save  $3  out  of  every  S4  in  feeding 
costs.  The  striking  economy— the  rapid  growing-out  benefits— of 
CAF-STAR  were  proved  in  this  test  at  DAW^NYC^OOD  FARMS.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  for  CAF-STAR-rich  in  the  proteins,  vitamins-and 
minerals  your  growing  calves  need.  Mix  CAF-STAR  with  water  and 
feed,  quart,  for  quart,  instead  of  milk.  Available  in  25  lb.  pails,  and 
100  lb.  bags.  Prepared  and  used  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


SEC  THE 

FAMOUS  TWINS 
AT  THE  FAIRS! 

WIN  FREE  PRIZES 

New  York  State  Fair 
Syracuse  (Section  S) 
September  2nd  to  9th 

Cobleskill  Fair 
September  12  th  to  16th 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  smd  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Open  Items  on  the  Milk  Docket 


ti'ce  not  to  withdraw  from  the  pool. 

7.  Washington  has  done  nothing  about  the 
absurdly  low  Class  III  price,  action  not  yet 
even  having  been  taken  on  Washington’s 
own  recommendation  of  a  3.5-cent  increase. 
Yet  the  Federal  Order  price  of  cheese  milk 
remains  far  below  both  the  Wisconsin  and 
upstate  New  York  cheese  prices.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1950,  the  Federal  Order 
price  for  approved  milk  going  into  cheese 
averaged  20  cents  a  cwt.  less  than  the  price 
paid  by  New  York  cheese  factories  for  un¬ 
approved  milk,  and  33  cents  less  than  the 
Wisconsin  cheese  factory  price.  The  extra  23 
per  cent  Federal  Order  milk  that  has  gone 
into  cheese  this  year  may  well  be  the  result 
of  this  cheap  source  of  supply. 

All  these  factors  must  necesarily  temper  the 
urge  that  many  dairymen  may  have  to  in¬ 
crease  their  production  and  thereby  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  better  prices  now  and  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  the  first  place,  the 
present  rise  may  be  of  short  duration.  Second, 
even  if  it  is  sustained  to  any  degree,  there  is 
still  the  sobering  consideration  of  the  record 
high  production  which  is  throwing  every  extra 
pound  of  milk  into  the  lower  priced  butter  and 
cheese  brackets.  Until  and  unless  a  proper 
farm  price,  reflecting  true  value,  is  placed  on 
manufacturing  milk,  and  also  on  Class  I-C 
milk,  dairymen  should  be  cautious  in  their 
production  plans  for  the  immediate  future. 


THE  gradual  rise  in  milk  prices  under  New 
York’s  Milk  Order  since  the  low  point  last 
June  is  most  welcome  to  dairy  farmers,  but  it 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  with  completely 
unmixed  enthusiasm.  There  are  several  open 
items  on  the  current  milk  docket  that  still 
need  a  lot  of  attending  to,  as  far  as  producers 
are  concerned. 

The  price  increases  are  due  mainly  to  the 
rise  in  living  costs  and  department  store  sales 
as  they  figure  in  the  new  Class  I-A  pricing 
formula  that  went  into  effect  on  August  1. 
As  a  result,  with  a  Class  I-A  price  of  $4.92,  the 
August  blend  price  is  being  estimated  at  $3.95 
a  cwt.,  or  23  cents  under  the  August  1949 
price,  which  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  90- 
cent  difference  earlier  this  year.  At  this  Wait¬ 
ing,  it  appears  as  though  the  I-A  price  tor 
September  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5.35-$5.40,  which  should  yield  a  blend  price 
at  least  equal  to  last  September’s  price  of 
$4.26. 

On  the  surface,  this  is  all  to  the  good,  but  at 
the  same  time  careful  regard  should  be  given 
to  the  following: 

1.  Although  the  increase  in  milk  production 
tapered  off  slightly  in  July,  the  increase  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1950  was  14  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  brought  production  to  an 
all-time  half  year  high.  ( 

2.  The  two  factors  causing  this  great  increase  in 
milk  production  were:  (1)  the  4,034  ad¬ 
ditional  producers  under  the  Federal  Order 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  as  compared  to 
the  first  half  of  1949  (the  51,232  producers 
supplying  the  market  in  July  represented  the 
highest  number  in  six  years);  and  (2)  the 
all-time  peak  in  production  per  day  per  dairy 
—  421  pounds  during  the  first  six  months, 
although  the  increase  in  poundage  over  1949 
did  drop  from  35  pounds  in  February  to 
seven  pounds  in  July. 

3.  The  rise  in  fluid  milk  consumption  has  been 
negligible  in  comparison  to  the  rise  in  total 
milk  produced.  For  the  first  six  months,  con¬ 
sumption  had  increased  only  .94  per  cent, 
while  in  July  it  dropped  .54  per  cent  under 
July  1949  consumption. 

4.  The  dealer  price  spread  on  fluid  milk,  which 
dropped  2%  cents  a  quart  last  year,  is  on  the 
increase  again.  The  44-cent  a  cwt.  jump  in 
July  in  the  I-A  producer  price  was  more  than 
matched  by  a  71-cent  rise  in  the  consumer 
price;  and  the  34-cent  producer  increase  in 
August  was  again  more  than  matched  by  a 
47-cent  increase  in  the  consumer  price — in 
all,  a  dealer  gain  of  40  cents  a  cwt.  within 
two  months. 

5.  There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  the 
utilizations  of  milk  in  the  lowest  price 
brackets  —  23  per  cent  more  in  cheese,  and 
100  per  cent  more  in  butter. 

6.  Dealer  profits  in  Class  I-C  milk  (North 
Jersey  and  upstate  New  York)  continue  to 
grow.  Compelled  to  pay  only  a  20-cent 
premium  for  fluid  milk  in  exchange  for  a 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Order  pool,  much 
larger  than  20  cents,  on  all  manufacturing 
milk  (90.6  cents  in  July,  i.  e.,  the  difference 
between  the  blend  price  and  the  Class  III 
price),  the  pool  plant  operator  enjoys  too 
wide  a  competitive  advantage  over  the  non¬ 
pool  plant  operator — at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  As  a  result  more  milk  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  I-C  classification  —  60,000,000 
pounds  in  July  alone,  the  highest  on  record, 
and  more  and  more  plants  are  seeking  the 
“protective”  subsidy  offered  by  the  pool. 
The  present  20-cent  premium  can  and  should 
be  raised  to  a  point  where  producers  will 
receive  the  true  value  for  their  I-C  milk  and 
dealers  will  still  find  it  good  business  prac- 


Fewer  and  better  cows,  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  are  the  best  guide  to  efficient,  economical 
milk  production.  Close  culling  of  borderline 
animals  and  the  possible  feeding  of  veal  calves 
to  heavier  weights  are  husbandry  practices 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Overabundant  production  is  not  a  cure-all 
for  low  farm  prices.  What  has  been  said  be¬ 
fore  in  these  columns  is  worth  repeating  at 
this  time.  .  .  .When  a  man  falls  overboard, 
he  tries  to  get  out  of  the  water,  not  swallow 
the  ocean. 


Ethics  in  Livestock  Selling 

SOME  livestock  dealers  and  organizations 
still  adhere  to  the  old  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor — “let  the  buyer  beware.”  On  the  other 
hand,  and  fortunately,  a  growing  number  of 
persons  and  groups  realize  thdt,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  any  business  must  be  maintained  on  a 
high  plane  of  ethics  if  it  is  to  prosper  and  en¬ 
dure.  In  line  with  this  belief,  about  four  years 
ago,  an  organization  known  as  the  Pure  Bred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association,  representing  the  five 
leading  dairy  breeds  —  Holstein,  Guernsey, 
Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  Brown  Swiss  —  pro¬ 
mulgated  certain  rules  and  principles  covering 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  both  public 
and  private  treaty  sales.  This  includes  animals 
that  are  registered  or  eligible  to  be  registered 
in  their  respective  breed  associations.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  fair  and  uniform  administration  of 
such  matters  has  created  greater  and  growing 
confidence  in  these  breed  association  sales. 

One  of  the  principal  offenses  formerly  com¬ 
mitted  at  breed  association  sales  was  the  vici¬ 
ous  practice  of  by-bidding  where  someone  bid 
falsely  on  an  animal  with  a  view  to  raising 
the  legitimate  bidding.  If  no  such  higher  bid¬ 
ding  occurred,  the  animal  was  returned  to  the 
consignor.  Curbing  this  practice  is  the  present 
rule  that  every  animal  in  these  dairy  breed 
association  sales  must  be  transferred  to  a  new 
owner,  and  may  not  be  transferred  back  to  the 
seller  in  less  than  one  year.  The  executive 
committee  can,  however,  make  exceptions 
where  such  transactions  are  proved  to  be 
absolutely  honest. 

Most  frequent  of  the  complaints  that  are 
still  brought  to  our  attention  have  to  do  with 
the  health  of  the  animals  bought.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  sales  catalog  should  be  carefully 
studied  for  health  guarantees  and  certifi¬ 
cations.  When  buying  by  private  treaty  or  at 
sales  without  written  warranty,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser  should  have  the  animal  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  a  veterinarian  before  mak¬ 
ing  any  offers  or  bids.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  status  of  the  herd’s  health  be  certified, 
as  well  as  that  of  each  sale  individual.  Every 
animal  offered  for  sale  should  have  passed  a 
negative  test  for  both  tuberculosis  and 
Brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease)  within  30  days 
prior  to  being  purchased.  If  one  intends  to  bid 
on  animals  consigned  to  a  sale,  a  copy  of  the 
catalog  can  be  obtained  several  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  without  cost  on  request  and  a  study 
made  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  offerings.  If  possi- 
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ble,  visits  should  be  made  to  the  farms  from 
which  the  animals  are  consigned.  It  will  pay 
well  to  spend  a  little  time  and  money  investi¬ 
gating  livestock  sale  prospects,  and,  the  con-  • 
signors  as  well,  before  buying. 

As  soon  as  a  sale  animal  is  struck  off  to  the 
buyer,  or  an  agreement  is  reached  privately,  it 
is  held  at  the  purchaser’s  risk.  Consequently, 
it  is  very  important  to  find  out  first  if  the  seller 
has  a  clear  title  to  the  animal  offered.  It  is 
customary  for  the  seller  to  pay  the  recording 
and  transfer  fee  on  registered  livestock.  All 
papers  must  be  in  proper  order.  At  a  reputable 
sale  such  matters  are  the  duty  of  the  sale 
committee.  When  purchasing  privately,  if  the 
owner  cannot  supply  the  necessary  registra¬ 
tions  and  pedigrees,  it  is  best  not  to  buy  the 
animal.  The  papers  should  be  properly  made 
out  and  handed  to  the  buyer  for  mailing  to 
the  breed  association  before  final  payment  is 
made.  It  is  much  better  not  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  unless  one  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  animal  in  every  respect. 

Never  be  in  a  hurry  when  buying  livestock. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  good  animals  for 
sale  by  honest  breeders  and  farmers. 


Blueberries  in  New  Jersey 

NE  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  of  infor- 
mation  we  learned  at  the  recent  Open 
House  held  for  press  and  radio  representatives 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Brunswick  was  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  blueberry  industry  in  the  Garden  State. 
According  to  Miss  Helen  Robbins,  nutrition 
specialist  at  the  college,  blueberry  acreage  has 
grown  from  200  acres  in  1930  to  over  2,700 
acres  in  1950.  Actual  production  has  risen  from 
40,000  pints  to  better  than  800,000  pints  in  the 
past  20  years.  The  center  of  the  blueberry  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  Atlantic  and  Burlington  Counties 
where  the  State  Experiment  Station  has  a 
laboratory  used  for  research  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  the  yields  and  quality  of  blueberries. 

Probably  the  principal  reason  for  this  great 
increase  in  production  has  been  the  sound  pub¬ 
licity  pointed  toward  the  housewife  who  has 
thus  become  more  familiar  with  the  many  new 
uses  of  blueberries.  New  canning  methods 
eliminating  the  need  of  sugar  have  also  been 
developed.  These  methods,  together  with  the 
freezing  process,  have  made  the  problem  of 
handling  and  preserving  blueberries  much 
easier.  The  result  has  been  that  housewives 
across  the  nation  have  collected  and  used  new 
recipes  designed  to  make  this  fruit  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  addition  to  the  daily  diet. 

With  increased  blueberry  publicity,  new 
recipes,  better  canning  and  packaging  tech¬ 
niques,  all  of  which  mean  more  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  the  production  of  blueberries  in  New 
Jersey  should  continue  to  prove  profitable  for 
the  efficient  and  enterprising  grower. 


Fall  Grazing  of  Alfalfa 

rT>HERE  is  considerable  danger  of  damaging 
A  next  year’s  stand  of  alfalfa  if  it  is  grazed 
too  late  in  the  Fall.  Tests  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  show  that  it  is  best  to  take  animals 
off  alfalfa  about  September  1  in  northern 
areas  and  by  September  15  ip  more  southern 
sections. . 

Alfalfa  always  looks  so  attractive  as  a  source 
of  pasture  and  forage  in  the  early  Fall  that 
many  dairymen  are  tempted  to  graze  it,  or 
even  make  a  late  cutting  for  hay.  This  is  only 
inviting  trouble  because,  when  they  are  grazed 
up  until  the  frost,  the  plants  will  then  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  storing  up  in  their  roots  the  food 
they  need  to  help  them  live  through  the 
Winter  and  get  off  to  a  good  start  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Cows  can,  however,  be  allowed  to 
graze  alfalfa  after  the  first  killing  frost  be^ 
cause  then  the  plants  have  stopped  growing 
and  there  is  much  less  danger  of  any  damage 
being  done  to  next  year’s  stand. 

Brevities 

“Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness; 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.”  —  Psa.  65:11. 

Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  generated  in  the  silo  dur¬ 
ing  the  fermentation  stage.  It  can  be  fatal.  Once 
filling  has  begun,  do  not  enter  the  silo  without 
first  running  the  blower  at  least  15  minutes,  with 
the  silo  doors  open. 
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from  65-acre  Renovated  Pasture... 


PASTURE  RENOVATION  MADE  THE  DIFFERENCE  you  see  in  these  two 
photos,  taken  at  HUB  FARM,  owned  by  S.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Above,  taken  July  '49,  shows  thin,  weedy  growth,  practically 
no  feed  at  all.  In  photo  at  right,  taken  July  '50  in  the  same  field,  Mr. 
Reynolds  shows  the  thick,  lush  growth  of  good  legume-grass,  which  yielded 
31/2  tons  per  acre  when  cut  for  hay  early  this  Summer.  Now  20  acres  of 
this  65-acre  field  are  being  pastured,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  has  an 
excellent  2nd  crop  of  hay  in  the  making.  Read  details,  below. 


"A.A.C.  Soil  Service  and  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  Have  Done  a  Real  Job  for  Me!” 

Says  S.  J.  REYNOLDS,  of  HUB  FARM,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“/""OPERATING  on  a  planned  grass  farming  program, 
we  are  carrying  85  head  of  registered  Holsteins  on  a 
farm  which  had  been  abandoned  for  18  years,”  writes 
S.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  “Here  is  the 
kind  of  results  we  are  getting: 

‘‘Last  year  we  had  your  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  analyze  the 
soil  of  a  65-acre  field  to  be  seeded  to  legume-grass.  We 
applied  IV2  tons  lime  per  acre  and  then  had  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate,  800  lbs.  per  acre,  applied  by  Spreader 
Truck,  a  big  time  saving.  We  disked  and  cultipacked, 
making  a  first-class  seed  bed. 

"$900.  SAVING  ON  SILAGE " 

“We  seeded  Brome,  Timothy  and  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Ladino  Clover  on  July  15,  1949.  We  got  an  excel¬ 
lent  stand,  and  on  Sept.  1,  6  weeks  after  seeding  Ladino, 
we  turned  in  36  dry  cows  and  heifers  for  60  days.  Usually  at 
this  time  we  had  been  feeding  silage,  so  this  good  grazing 
saved  us  70  lbs.  of  silage  per  head  per  day— or  75  tons 
during  the  60  days — a  $900.  saving,  at  $12.  a  ton  for  silage. 


“This  Spring,  the  legume-grass  did  so  well  I  decided  to 
cut  it  for  hay.  A  year  ago,  this  field  wasn’t  producing  a  bit 
of  feed,  yet  this  July  we  cut  3VSs  tons  good  legume-grass 
hay  per  acre — 227  tons  from  the  65  acres,  worth  $4,540., 
at  $20.  a  ton. 

"$5,440.  GAIN  IN  LESS  THAN  YEAR" 

“Add  the  $900.  saved  on  silage  and  you  see  that  renovat¬ 
ing  this  pasture  has  already  returned  $5,440. 

“On  August  4,  we  turned  36  head  onto  20  acres  of  this 
pasture,  fencing  off  the  rest  to  be  cut  for  a  2nd  hay  crop. 
With  high-protein  feed  like  this  I  can  see  possibilities  of  feed¬ 
ing  less  grain  and  maintaining  high  production  levels— our 
herd  will  exceed  400  lbs.  butter  fat  on  DHIA  test  this  year. 

“This  shows  the  quick,  profitable  results  from  pasture 
renovation,  particularly  when  you  KNOW  where  you  are 
going,  by  getting  the  facts  through  A.A.C.  Soil  Service. 
By  topdressing  with  18%  NORMAL— or  AGRICO  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  &  POTASH,  if  potash  is  also  needed — we  will  keep 
this  pasture  at  top  production.” 


Send  for  this  FREE  32-page  booklet,  which  tells,  in 
pictures  and  brief  text,  how  to  rebuild  run-down 
pastures — how  to  prepare  seed-bed — what  seed 
mixtures  do  best — how  to  fertilize  for  utmost  econ¬ 
omy.  Also  contains  statements  from  farmers  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  as  short  a  time  as  60  days,  run-down 
land  can  be  converted  into  best  legume-grass 
pastures,  providing  excellent  hay,  top-quality 
silage  and  most  profitable  kind  of  grazing- 
even  in  mid-summer  when  ordinary  pasture 
fails  to  maintain  profitable  production. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


i 


i 


t 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 

(Mail  to  address  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  32-page  illustrated  booklet 
describing  practical  method  of  renovating  pastures,  quickly 
and  economically. 


E8S£Z£2Vm?lm.zmSg!'SB' 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


START  THIS  FALL  to  renovate  run-down  pasture — send  for  free  copy  of  booklet, 
see  below.  And  don’t  forget  to  topdress  good  pasture  with  18%  NORMAL  or 
Agrico,  to  maintain  and  improve  the  stand  of  clovers  and  good  grasses.  See  your 
nearby  Agrico  Dealer  now. 

AGRICO®  Fertilizers  and  78%  NORMAL ®  Superphosphate 

are  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CARTERET,  N.  J. 


THIS  BOOKLET  CAN  MEAN^MONEY  TO  YOU 
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TENTH  ANNUAL 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  SALE 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11, 1950,  AT  1:00  P.  M.  EDST 

AT 

FUERST  STOCK  FARM,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

54  HEIFERS  54 

CONSIGNED  BY  22  TOP  BREEDERS 

Catalogues  and  Information  from 

BILL  LANDAUER,  Sales  Mgr. 

3782  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

ATTEND  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  CIRCUIT: 

SEPT.  9  SHADOW  ISLE  SEPT.  12  RALLY  FARM 

SEPT.  11  DUTCHESS  CO.  SEPT.  13  COCHRAN  FARM 

You  Can  Count  On  Dutchess  County 


ochran  farm 

THERUNKYMEOE  HERD 


NORTH  SALEM,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen— Angus  First  Production  Sale 


at  the  Farm,  Wednesday,  September  13th 


SHORTHORNS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
'Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  S2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept  PN5  313  S.  CUEWSTOWE  ML,  SPRINGFIELD  4.  MO. 


Come  see  Our  Shorthorn  Exhibit  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair 

And  Talk  Over  With  Us  Starting 
A  Herd  Of  Your  Own. 
Shorthorn  Judging  is 
WED.  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  6th 
Burnell  Ibach  and  Ed.  Rockefeller 
will  be  there  with  the  cattle. 

WARWICK  MANOR  FARMS 

LITITZ  Lancaster  County  PENNA. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD S 


Everybody  is  Talking  About 

LEEDANMERE  500" 

We  have  for  sale  an  out¬ 
standing  son  of  this  great 
bull,  Blackcap  Leedanmere. 

This  fine  show  bull's  dam  is 
Glen  Urquhart.  Blackcap  2" , 
a  daughter  of  the  national 
champion,  Blackcap  Fandie 
T.  42"  and  the  $15,000.— 
calf,  Eileenmere  501".  Such 
breeding  can't  be  duplicated 
at  the  low  price  of  $2500.  — 

First  Come,  First  Served! 

Phone  For  Appointment  - — 
Pennington  116R2  or  Visit  the  Farm. 

LEE-DAN  FARMS 

Breeders  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 
WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  N.  J. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

Registered  T.  B.  Blood  Tested 
COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 
Cattle  for  Sale  at  all  times. 

WALTER  W,  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments. Con¬ 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  and  HEIFER  CALVES  for  sale.  TESTED, 
VACCINATED  and  INOCULATED. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
J.  A.  FOOTE  &.  SON,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


Ten  Registered 
Aberdeen- Angus  § 
HEIFERS 

Excellent  individuals  .and  all  daughters 
of  that  outstanding  “Envious”  bull  Rajah 
of  Blackbriar,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
breeding  bulls  in  the  State.  Now  being 
served  to  an  extremely  well-bred  Bar- 
dolier  bull  recently  purchased  from 
Rally  Farms.  Come  and  see  them! 

ED0RY  FARMS  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Edward  H.  Bawls  Phone  Morris  59F21 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 


Dept.  RN. 
BREEDERS’ 


AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


One  Answer  to  the  Milk 
Price-Feed  Price  Squeeze 

(Continued  from  Page  618) 
$83.79.  The  cost  of  the  concentrates 
was  $54,  leaving  a  net  return  over 
feed  cost  of  $29.79.  The  yearly  con¬ 
centrate  allowance  was  next  stepped 
up  to  2,250  pounds.  Milk  production 
advanced  by  2,201  pounds.  Hay  saved 
was  1,521  pounds.  Net  return  over 
feed  cost  was  $32.34. 

When  the  yearly  concentrates 
reached  2,700  pounds,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  was  increased  by  2,477  pounds, 
as  compared  with  roughage  alone. 
Hay  saved  .  was  1,846  pounds.  Net 
return  over  feed  cost  was  $33.38.  The 
next  increase  of  450  pounds  brought 
concentrates  up  to  3,150  pounds.  The 


It  takes  a  good  silo  to  make  best 
quality  silage.  This  35  by  14  foot  con¬ 
crete  silo  with  an  aluminum  top  is  on 
the  160  acre  dairy  farm  of  R.  D. 
Shelden,  Salem,  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  carrying  40  milking  Holsteins. 

extra  milk  was  2,718  pounds.  Hay 
saved,  2,179  pounds.  Net  return  over¬ 
feed  cost,  $33.21.  At  the  prices  used, 
this  last  amount  of  concentrates  then 
represents  the  point  where  it  would 
no  longer  be  profitable  to  feed  ad¬ 
ditional  grain.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  optimum  level  of  concen¬ 
trate  feeding  in  this  instance  was  at 
2,700  pounds  yearly.  This  amount  of 
feed  resulted  in  a  total  production  of 


Jersey  Breeder  Honored 

Reginald  Todd  of  Arkville,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  just  received  his 
second  Constructive  Breeder  Award 
from  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club. 

To  be  designated  as  a  Constructive 
Breeder,  Mr.  Todd  carried  out  a  well 
rounded  program  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  type  of  his  cattle.  The 
work  he  did  was  part  of  a  program 
carried  on  by  the  Club  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  of  the  Jersey 
breed.  In  addition  he  cooperated  with 
his  State  and  Federal  government 
agencies  in  a  herd  health  program 
and  assisted  the  improvement  of 
Jerseys  through  active  membership 
in  his  state  and  local  Jersey  cattle 
clubs.  Last  year  the  Todd  herd  of 
19  averaged  513  pounds  of  butterfat, 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the 
production  of  the  average  dairy  cow 
in  the  United  States.  In  all,  18  cows 
in  the  herd  have  been  classified  for 
type  with  an  average  score  of  85.7 
points  on  a  score  card  that  gives  100 
points  for  a  perfect  animal.  Over  95 
per  cent  of  the  animals  in  the  herd 
have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Todd. 


Winners  in  Connecticut 
Greener  Pastures  Contest 

The  three  State  winners  in  the 
1950  Greener  Pastures  Contest  in 
Connecticut,  recently  announced,  are 
William  Niemann  and  Son  of  Elling¬ 
ton,  Tolland  County;  O.  D.  Tuller  and 
Sons  of  West  Simsbury,  Hartford 
County  ;and  Lester  R.  Hurlbut  and 
Sons  of  Winchester  Center,  Litchfield 
County.  They  will  represent  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  New  England  Greener 
Pastures  Contest.  Judges  for  this 
year’s  pasture  contest  were  Rufus 
Munsell,  Agronomist  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Robert  Clark  of  Woodbury  and 
Arthur  Yale  of  Meriden.  The  judges 
inspected  and  judged  pastures  of 
county  winners  in  the  State  before 
selecting  the  State  winners. 


September  2,  1950 

8.915  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk. 
The  feeding  ratio  between  grain  and 
milk  was,  therefore,  one  pound  of 
concentrates  to  each  three  and 
three-tenths  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily. 

Each  of  the  other  450  pound  annu¬ 
al  increases  for  concentrates  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  results:  Concen¬ 
trates  fed,  3,600  pounds;  hay  saved, 
2,520  pounds;  extra  milk,  2,928 
pounds.  Concentrates  fed,  4,050 
pounds;  hay  saved,  2,867  pounds; 
extra  milk,  3,112  pounds.  Concen¬ 
trates  fed,  4,500  pounds,  hay  saved, 
3,222  pounds;  extra  milk,  3,270 
pounds.  Concentrates  fed,  4,950 
pounds;  hay  saved,  3,584  pounds; 
extra  milk,  3,409  pounds.  The  highest 
level  at  which  concentrates  were  fed 
in  this  series  of  tests  was  5,400 
pounds  per  cow  a  year.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  at  this  level  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  over  roughage  alone  was 
3,533  pounds.  Hay  saved,  3,953 
pounds.  Net  return  over  feed  cost, 
$20.84. 

The  prices  just  used  for  milk  and 
feed  represent  a  so-called  normal 
ratio,  and  one  which  will  give  a  fair 
return,  with  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment,  for  dairy  operations.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  if  a  lower  price  for 
milk  and  a  higher  price  for  concen¬ 
trates  prevail,  it  will  still  pay  to 
feed  grain  at  the  optimum  level  for 
such  existing  ratios. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  milk  testing  four  per  cent  butter- 
fat  is  only  bringing  $3.00  a  hundred 
while  concentrates  are  costing  $75  a 
ton,  and  hay  is  worth  $35  a  ton. 
Under  such  price  conditions  the 
optimum  level  for  feeding  concen¬ 
trates  would  be  at  the  yearly  rate 
of  2,250  pounds  per  cow.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  amount  of  feed 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  2,201  ad¬ 
ditional  pounds  of  milk  as  compared 
to  roughage  alone,  and  the  saving  in 
hay  was  1,521  pounds.  The  total  net 
increase  over  feed  costs,  at  these  last 
assumed  prices,  was  therefore  only 
$8.27.  While  this  is  much  less  than 
the  net  return  involved  in  the  more 
favorable  ratios  previously  covered, 
it  was  still  more  profitable  to  feed 
proper  amounts  of  concentrates  to 
dairy  cows  in  production,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  either  lower  levels  of  grain 
feeding  or  with  roughage  alone.  High 
producing  cows  are  always  the  most 
profitable,  provided  they  are  allowed 
enough  concentrates,  in  accordance 
with  the  price  ratios  for  milk  and 
feed  as  just  discussed. 


New  Guernsey  Record 

A  senior  four-year  old  registered 
Guernsey  cow,  Idylbrook  Mistress 
Squaw,  owned  by  Ruth  Jackson, 
Ashville,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  completed  a  new  breed 
champion  Herd  Improvement  record 
for  her  age  in  New  York  State.  This 
female  was  milked  730  times  while 
on  test,  and  produced  13,852  pounds 
of  milk  containing  761  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  1-2  —  Gensee  Valley  Breed¬ 
ers’  Colt  Show  and  Sale,  Avon 
Springs  Downs,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7  —  General  Dairy  Cattle 
Sale,  Angus  McPherson,  Holliston, 
Mass. 

Sept.  7  —  Guernsey  Special  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  9  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red  Bank,  N.  Y. 

Sept.'  9  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Connecticut  State,  Goshen, 
Conn. 

Sept.  11  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Dutchess  County,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  11  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Connecticut  State,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

Sept.  12  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Rally  Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Cochran  Farms,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  13  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  New  York,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Charles  Woodin  Farm,  Ceres,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15-16  —  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale,  Bertram  J.  Goldsmith,  Neshanic, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  16  —  Jersey  Quality  Sale, 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Durham,  Conn. 

Sept.  16  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pa.,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa. 
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SHEEP 


KARAKUL 

SHEEP 

Rea.  Govt.  Breeders 

EWES  $90— RAMS  $80 
Others  —  $80- $70 

Others  younger  $100  pr. 

H.  J.  MIDDLETON 
MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

NICE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Good  quality  registered  Hampshire  breeding  stock 
with  depth  and  width  in  body;  straight  backs,  well 
developed  rear  quarters;  medium  short  legs.  Yearlings 
ready  for  service  $75.00  each.  Also  a  few  choice 
spring  rams  at  $50.00  each.  Write  — 

E.  I.  HATFIELD. 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


LEESOME  FARM 

Registered  Cheviot  Sheep 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


-HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP- 

do  you  want  top  prices  for  your  sheep?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  use  of  top  sires?  Do  you  believe  in  quality 
produced  by  top  sires?  Buy  your  Hampshire  sheep 
here  and  benefit  by  careful  breeding  through  the  years. 
As  I  am  retiring  from  the  sheep  business,  my  flock  is 
for  sale.  MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON,  Owner, 

R.  F.  D.  3,  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


Big  Type  Corriedales 

J.  H,  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Several  outstanding  yearling  rams  ready  for  service, 

$100  each.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


-  BREEDING  RAMS  - 

Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Tunis  &  Cheviot 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  SIX  REGISTERED  KARAKUL  EWES 
AND  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS. 

J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RlAMS  FOR  SALE 
LEESOME  FARM,  KING, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE —  100  Dorset  Merino  Cross-bred  Ewes, 
bred  for  fall  and  winter  lambs.  TRANQUILLITY  & 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


Registered  Southdown  and  Cheviot  yearling  rams.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  breeding.  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt.,  Stetlersville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS,  also  a  few  Choice  Yearling  Ewes. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


YEARLING  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Bradford  Co.  Pa. 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS..  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


For  Sale— Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


TOY  FOX  AND  RAT  TERRIER  PUPS  —  $10.00 

Also  U.  K.  C.  toy  fox  and  A.  K.  C.  Chihuahuas 
$15  to  $35.  Pups  the  year  around. 

NEWTON  ELLSWORTH.  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


■  H1REDRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
K.  N on- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Ddg  one  year  old  free  to  whoever  will  give  home. 

Watch  or  hunting  type,  mdeium  size.  Write. 
MARTIN  SWENSON,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Torrington,  Conn. 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  12  WEEKS  OLD  - 

FROM  PEDIGREED  PARENTS.  $17.50  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA. 


-  ST.  BERNARD  PUREBRED  PUPS  - 

Eligible  for  Registration.  Write  — 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  I,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


PUPPIES  WANTED  —  Puppies;  Angora.  Persian 
Kittens:  Canaries;  Pigeons.  State  lowest  price. 

V.  CASSON,  444  East  187th  St..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Nice  Male  SHEPHERD  PUP  6  months  old.  Suitable 
for  cow  or  watch  dog.  Price  $12.00. 

MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT.  PRATTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNEL,  R.F.D.  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 


AIREDALES  D  A  Nl  E  LSO  n!°  °CO  N  N 


PfH  I  IT  DITPD1EC  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

LULL1E.  rUrrlLo  walton.  new  york 


REGISTERED  CHIHUAHUAS,  Also  Stud  Service. 
C.  T.  PATTERSON,  ERIE,  PA.  Phone  99-1840 


COLLIES — Happy,  Healthy  Puppies;  Dogs.  Registered. 
Pedigreed.  PROUT.  Route  I,  ALBANY  3,  N,  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  COLLIE  &  DALMATIAN  PUPS  $15  to  $25 
NEWTON  ELLSWORTH,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


DOBERMAN  P I  NSC  H  E  R— Black,  cropped,  innoc.  and 
reg.  4  months  old  female.  C.  M.  Horton,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


DACHSHUND  PUPS— Black  &  Tan,  A.K.C.  $35.00. 
Gecrge  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Pound  Holsteins 

Ralph  E.  Ogden,  Mountainville, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  first 
owner  of  two  registered  Holstein 
cows  which  have  recently  completed 
lifetime  production  records  of  more 
than  100,000  pounds  of  milk.  One  of 
these  cows,  Nancy  Hazelwood  De 
Vries  Star,  has  produced  in  six 
yearly  milicing  periods  a  total  of 
113,907  pounds  of  milk  and  3.997 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  other,  Eller 
Farm  Annette  De  Vries,  in  five  yearly 
milking  periods  has  produced  a  total 
of  108,671  pounds  of  milk  and  3,641 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Arling  Cobbr  Whitesville,  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  second  owner 
of  two  registered  Holstein  cows 
which  have  recently  finished  lifetime 
production  records  of  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  milk.  One  covn-, 
Kelco  Champion  Piebe  Lena  3d,  has 
produced  a  total  of  159,699  pounds  of 
milk  and  5,566  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  eight  yearly  milking  periods.  An¬ 
other,  Kelco  Korndyke  Piebe,  in  nine 
yearly  milking  periods,  has  produced 
a  total  of  155,721  pounds  of  milk  and 
5,064  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  Estate  of  Roy  W.  Wright, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  owns  Ellbank  Marathon  Orms- 
by  Burke,  an  eight-year-old  Holstein, 
which  has  produced  a  total  of  123,310 
pounds  of  milk  and  5,012  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


The  Milk  Goat 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

April  14,  1923 

If  anyone  had  said  25  years  ago 
that  the  milk  goat  is  likely  to  butt 
the  dairy  cow  out  of  part  of  the  job 
of  providing  Americans  with  milk, 
he  would  have  been  laughed  at.  Per¬ 
haps  he  will  be  now,  but  all  the  same 
we  think  the  statement  is  true.  Few 
people  realize  how  rapidly  the  milk 
goat  is  increasing.  Her  development 
as  an  economical  milk  producer  has 
just  begun.  Following  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  cow,  the  milk  goat 
of  20  years  hence  will  be  an  efficient 
milk  producer — a  genuine  wood-shed 
cow.  All  around  our  big  cities  there 
will  be  in  the  future  thousands  of 
little  farms  or  gardens  where  fruit 
and  vegetables  will  be  grown  in¬ 
tensively.  There  will  be  little  room 
for  a  cow  on  these  places,  but  a  goat 
or  two  will  be  kept  to  supply  milk. 
We  think  the  goat  will  live  down  the 
prejudice  which  now  hangs  over  her, 
and  that  in  years  to  come  she  will 
displace  thousands  of  cows  in  the 
job  of  providing  milk  for  suburban 
families.  Don’t  believe  it?  Well,  we 
can  remember  when  it  was  said  that 
the  light  car  could  not  drive  the  horse 
off  the  road,  that  the  milking  machine 
could  not  work,  and  that  cream  must 
always  be  skimmed  by  hand.  We  are, 
therefore,  a  little  cautious  about  say¬ 
ing  it  can’t  be  done! 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July  1950 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Monroe  Co.  Co-op . $4.70  $.10 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.54  .0966 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.97  .0844 

Erie  County  Co-op . -.  3.97  .0844 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  3.92  .0834 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.91  .0832 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.60  .0766 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.595  .0765 


Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  3.595  .0765 


Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.595  0765 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.585  .0762 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.57  .0759 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.57  .0759 

Cohocton  Creameries....  3.57  .0759 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.57  .0759 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.57  .0759 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.57  .0759 

Sheffield  Farms.. . 3.56  .0757 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.49  .0743 

Dairymen’s  League ...  ,  v .  3.46  .0736 

Fat.  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 


and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $3.57; 
Buffalo  $3.82;  Rochester  $4.07. 


A  Good  Cow 

We  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
our  wonderful  little  cow.  She  is  a 
Guernsey- Jersey  crossbred,  six  years 
old.  Her  name  is  Flossie.  While  nurs¬ 
ing  her  two-month-old  calf,  which 
weighed  200  pounds,  we  sold  48 
quarts  of  milk  from  her,  and  made 
35  pounds  of  butter  during  those  60 
days,  besides  using  all  we  wanted 
for  a  family  of  two.  B.  G.  S. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


We  Like  600-lb.  2x  Fat  Records  on  1st  Calf  Heifers 


OSBORNDALE  SUPREME  LOCHINVAR 
4%  Pedigree  for  5  Generations 
Grand  Champion  Son  of  Montvic  Lochinvar 


INKA  CROS  ECHO  2580784 

Has  the  following  first-calf  record  in  HIR: 

Milk  14,000  lbs.:  Fat  610.4  lbs.;  Test  4.4%;  2X 
Echo  was  bred  and  raised  at  Wyndyhyl. 

We  also  have  fifteen  other  heifers  in  our  herd,  all  out  of  half-sisters  to 
the  dam  of  Inka  Cros  Echo.  They  are  all  granddaughters  of  Dean 
Ormsby  May  Inka.  Four  have  already  freshened  and  are  testing  well 
above  4%. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  your  inquiries. 

Certified 

—  The  Bine  Ribbon  Herd,  With  Test  and  Type  “Supreme”  — 

S.  J.  MAUHS,  Owner  On  Route  7  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

P0UGHQUAG  •  DUTCHESS  CO.  •  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Suffolk  Sheep 

We  have  recently  purchased  half  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  21  year  old  purebred  Suffolk  flock  of  Willow  Brook 
Farm,  Bayard,  Virginia. 

Our  flock  includes  the  excellent  two  year  old 
English  imported  ram,  Ben  Acre,  and  several  sons  of 
Kirten  Essential,  imported  from  England  three  years 
ago. 

Will  sell  no  ewes  this  year,  but  several  lamb  and 
yearling  rams  are  for  sole  now. 


F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR.,  Owner 
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RALLY  FARMS 

MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 


Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  SALE 
20th  ANNIVERSARY 

TUESDAY  SEPTEMBER  12 
At  the  Farm  1  P.  M.  Daylight  Time 

50  HEIFERS  50 

12  HEIFERS  BRED 

to 

EILEENMERE  1026 
(a  son  of  Eileenmere  500) 


or 


ELLERSLIE  PRINCE  25th 
(a  son  of  Prince  G.  of  Sunbeam) 


Write  for  Catalog: 

F.  H.  Bontecou,  Owner 
Millbrook,  New  York 


Obed  Potter, 
Manager 


DANCOTE  HERD 

FOUNDED  1920 

Herd  bull — Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2 — First  Prize 
1946  Ill.  State  Fair  and  Junior  Champ  at  Mich. 
1945.  His  sire  is  Bethel  Black  Mar,  Jr.  first 
prize  1939  International.  A  few  young  daughters 
and  one  year  old  son  for  sale. 


CLAYTON  TAYLOR, 


LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Two  outstanding  young  bulls  ready  for  service.  8  open 
yearling  heifers,  vaccinated.  Herd  T.  B.  and  Bangs 
accredited.  ViALLEY  VIEW  FARMS, 

BALTIMORE  9,  MARYLAND 


AYRSHIRES 


LIPPITT  FARM 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

LEARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


ROBERT  L.  KNIGHT 


LIPPITT  FARM 
Hope,  Rhode  Island 


HOLSTEINS 


DAIRY  HEIFERS 

HOLSTEINS  &  COLORED  SPRINGERS, 
YEARLINGS  &  GRASS  CALVES 
From  good  producing  stock.  A  large 
selection  always.  "The  Best  For  Less." 

O.  V.  DOELL 

EAST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  GALFH00D  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANB0R0,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MONTHLY  AUCTION  SALES 

NEXT  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th  at  1:30  P.  M. 


200  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS,  JERSEYS,  &  AYRSHIRES 

Plenty  of  Fresh  and  Close  Cows  on  hand  for  private  sale  between  auctions. 
Over  100  arriving  weekly  from  Canada,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 
All  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  for  immediate  shipment. 

angus  McPherson 

HOLLISTON,  MASS.  TELEPHONE  HOL.  770 


September  2,  1950 

We  Can  Raise  Eastern  Beef 


The  old  saying,  “Go  West  if  you 
are  to  succeed  with  beef  cattle,”  has 
been  changing  in  recent  years.  To¬ 
day  some  of  the  best  herds  of  our 
three  major  beef  cattle  breeds  are 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  with  their  production 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  writer,  during 
the  past  30  years  in  New  Jersey,  has 
gone  through  the  period  when  at  one 
time,  if  this  class  of  livestock  was 
mentioned,  the  economist  replied 
that  there  was  no  place  in  the  East 
for  this  type  of  farming.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  changed,  for  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  beef  cattle  have  a  place  in 
a  sound  program  of  agriculture  for 
our  eastern  farmer. 

Pioneers  With  Eastern  Beef 
The  question  arises,  “What  has 
caused  this  change?”  The  first  reason 
I  think  of  is  the  promotional  work 
which  was  done  during  the  early  20’s 
to  show  the  distributor  that  quality 
beef  could  be  produced  in  the  East 
and,  to  the  producer,  that  it  was 
economical  and  sound  to  do  so.  Some 
of  these  early  leaders  I  refer  to  are 
from  the  combination  at  Briarcliff 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  late  Oakleigh  Thorne  and 
the  late  W.  H.  Pew.  These  men  not 
only  preached  beef  cattle  production 
but  practiced  it  by  establishing  a 
purebred  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  to  promote  better  breeding 
stock,  as  well  as  putting  top  quality 
feeder  cattle  in  the  feedlots  to  finish 
off  as  a  superior  product,  demonstrat¬ 
ing,  moreover,  that  it  could  be  done 
profitably.  Other  early  Eastern  work¬ 
ers  with  beef  cattle  were  Alan 
McGregor,  who  was  associated  in 
the  management  at  Briarcliff,  and 
later  founded  Andelot  Farm  in  Wor- 
ton,  Maryland;  Adam  McWilliams, 
with  the  C.  A.  Smith  -herd  of  Here- 
fords  in  Chester,  West  Virginia;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  late  Professor 
Robert  Hinman  of  Cornell  University 
who  taught  beef  cattle  production, 
and  whose  selections  for  some  of  his 
former  students  started  many  herds 
in  the  East.  After  these  men  started 
beef  cattle  on  eastern  farms,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  county  agricultural  and 


club  agents  were  enrolled  to  begin  a 
4-H  Club  program  fof-  baby  beef 
work.  This  not  only  educated  the  boy 
and  girl  enrolled,  but  sold  the  idea 
to  the  parents  who  in  turn  helped  in 
the  program.  At  the  present,  there¬ 
fore,  this  is  one  of  the  major  4-H 
programs  in  most  of  our  eastern 
states.  The  work  of  Hayden  Tozier  of 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  notable  in  4-H  Club  beef 
propects. 

The  second  point  that  aided  in  this 
change  was  that  after  the  packer  and 
the  distributor  learned  that 'the  local 
product  could  be  produced  with 
quality,  equal  to  that  of  western  beef, 
they  were  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
of  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate 
from  the  Middle  West,  and  promote 
our  local  product  to  the  largest  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  country  where  quality 
brings  a  premium. 

Grass  Our  Greatest  Asset 

For  years  the  American  farmer  did 
not  appreciate  that  grass  was  one  of 
our  greatest  assets  in  the  livestock 
industry.  The  result  was  that  our 
pastures,  here  in  the  East,  went  down 
in  quality  and  carrying  capacity, 
also  our  row  crop  land  was  losing  its 
fertility.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
terrain,  iarge  quantities  of  valuable 
soil  were  being  washed  away  every 
year.  This  condition  has  been 
changed  over  the  last  20  years,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  soil  conservation 
program  which  has  been  set  up  in 
all  Eastern  States.  The  farsighted 
farmer  has  taken  out  of  production 
those  lands  which  were  losing  valu¬ 
able  soil  and  has  set  up  a  program  to 
save  the  soil,  to  improve  it,  and  to 
lower  the  cost  of  roughage  by  pro¬ 
cessing  the  grass  crops  through  live¬ 
stock  and  greater  profits  by  selling 
more  meat  per  acre.  Good  beef  cattle 
are  especially  well  suited  to  utilize 
these  increased  and  improved  grass 
lands.  On  the  tillable  land,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  erosion,  a  rotation  program 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  grain 
crops  to  produce  concentrates  for 
winter  feeding  of  either  the  young 
growing  breeding  animals  or  for 
finishing  fattening  animals  in  the 


These  breeding  cows  being  brought  in  from  pasture  are  part  of  the  herd  of 
prize  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  raised  on  the  400  acre  Shadow  Isle  Farm  in 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Over  a  period  of  eight  years  of  careful  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  Hammer,  the  owners,  have  established  a  fine  herd 
of  250  cows  carrying  the  services  of  three  International  Champion  bulls. 

William  Ljundaht  is  the  manager  at  Shadoio  Isle  Farm. 


Many  farmers  in  the  Northeast  are  finding  it  profitable  to  fatten  good  doing 
steers  in  their  feed  lots,  especially  if  they  have  plenty  of  home  grown  rough- 
age  and  grain.  These  good  Hereford  steers  are  on  feed  at  the  300  acre  Evans 
Farm,  Holmdel,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


KENRIDGE  FARM 

INVITES  YOU 

To  Visit  Us  And  Inspect  Our  Herd  Of  . 

75  PUREBRED  75 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

A  recent  addition  to  our  herd  has  been 
GALLIGHER’S  BARMA 

One  of  the  shortest-legged  bulls  of  the 
breed.  Six  and  eight  months  old  heifers 
now  available. 

T.  B.  AND  BANG’S  ACCREDITED 

E.  L.  Zuill,  Mgr. 

Cornwall  ::  New  York 

GUERNSEYS 

Halmar  Farms  J  Coc!,ntpa. 

Offer  Certified  and  Accredited 

BREEDING  STOCK  A.  R  DAMS 

SIRES:  — ANTIETAM  PRINCE  HAL  No.  361090. 
Sire:  ANTIETAM  GYPSY  PRINCE  No.  303747 
Dam:  ANTIETAM  CHARM  No.  637863 
ANTIETAM  ROYAL  STEADFAST  No.  411989 
Sire:  ANTI  ETiAM  ROYALIST  No.  341069 

Dam:  ANTIETAM  SOPHIE  No.  1018697 

HAROLD  H.  MEANOR,  M.  D.,  Owner 

FOR  SALE:  GRADE  and  REGISTERED 

GUERNSEYS.  ALL  STAGES  OF  LACTATION. 

CLARENCE  G.  BARBER.  MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

TWO  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  by  good  sires  and  dams  with 
good  records  —  t6  and  18  months  old.  Pedigrees 
and  prices  on  request  to  — 

ERK  BROS.  PROMPTON,  PEMNA. 

For  Sale:  BULL  CALVES  of  SERVICE  AGE  from 
HIGH-PRODUCING  DAMS.  sired  by  FLYING 
HORSE  MASTER  PATRICIAN,  that  is  %  brother  to 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F.  We  have 
8  heifers  bred  to  PATRIARCH,  age  l'/2  years, 
one  of  those  for  sale. 

UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

BARGAINS  IN  JERSEY  FEMALES 

All  Ages.  Two  favorable  heifer  crops  have  our 
barns  too  full.  This  Is  your  golden  opportunity. 
All  prices  for  quick  sale. 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM,  LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

For  Sale— IOO  HEAD  CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  All  Breeds,  majority  HOLSTEINS. 
Walter  B.  Gladstone  &  Son,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

57  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  P0 N 1  ES— PA L0 M  1 N OS 
— SORRELS  and  SPOTS — bred  mares — weanlings  and 
older  colts.  6  PALOMINO  Pony  Stallions— 14  coming 
2-year  olds  registered  Palomino  stud  and  fillies  of 
Arabian  and  quarter  horse  breeding — 6  coming  2-year 
old  registered  Palomino  Tennessee  walking  stud  and 
filly  colts.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

TWO  NICE  SADDLE  COLTS 

Bay  and  Gray.  Two  and  three  years  old. 
SOUND.  CHEAP  FOR  QUICK  SAKE 

J.  H.  Whitmore,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Horses  for  Saddle  and  Driving 

Best  breeding.  Two  year  old  Palomino  colt  and  filly, 
also  yearlings  and  three  year  olds,  some  from  an 
Arabian  mare.  PENN  ANGUS  FARM, 

R.  D.  1,  STONY  CREEK  MILLS,  PA.  Phone  4-4548 

SWINE 

—  REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  — 
FALL  PIGS,  PAIRS,  TRIOS,  NOT  AKIN. 

Easy  Feeding  Type.  Cholera  Immune.  Write. 
CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

Prom  Imported  and  A.  It.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

-  REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS  - 

8-10  weeks  old  either  sex  for  breeders  $25  each. 
EUGENE  LAWRENCE,  R.  D.  2,  MEH00PANY,  PA. 

FOR  SALE—  REG.  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS, 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS. 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

HOG  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES,  PIG  BROODERS 
HOG  SELF-FEEDERS  AND  WATERERS 
WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC. 
PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
JULIAN  WINSTON,  President 
GERTRUDE  WINSTON,  Secy-Treas. 

Breeder  of  Purebred  Hampshire  Hogs 

GOATS 

CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 

KNICKSFIELD  PUREBRED  SAANENS 

Big,  hornless,  pure  white  buck  kid  $35.  Bred  does 
$50  &  $65.  One  of  the  best  purebred,  Saanen  herds 
in  the  East,  come  and  see  them. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

PREAKNESS  MT.  TOGGENBURGS,  one  registered 
buck,  recorded  grade  deelings  5  months  old  $40  each. 
ROBERT  CONKLIN,  STROUDSBURG,  R.  D.  3,  PA. 

SAANENS  —  Reg.  hornless,  1  milker,  2  yearlings, 
1  kid.  C.  M.  HORTON,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK. 

SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS  For  Sale.  Milk  Does  and 
Buck  Kids.  SCANNELLA,  HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  ENGISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from 
parents  that  really  bring  home  the  cows.  $18.00  each. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

GUINEA  PIGS 

FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75«  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO,  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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feedlot  for  marketing  purposes. 

For  many  years,  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  feeding  beef 
cattle  if  the  fertility  of  their  soil  was 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  point  that  the 
best  grade  of  tobacco  was  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Where  steers  are  purchased 
in  the  Fall,  put  on  feed  during  the 
Winter  and  then  sold  as  fat  cattle  in 
the  Spring,  this  practice  not  only 
improves  the  land  but  also  distributes 
the  labor  in  the  winter  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  slack  season. 

In  recent  years  with  the  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  vegetable  crops, 
produced  for  canning  and  freezing 
purposes,  such  as  peas,  beans  and 
sweet  corn,  the  soils  on  which  they 
are  grown  are  of  a  lighter  type.  On 
these  soils,  manure  is  necessary  for 
high  production  and  in  the  process¬ 
ing,  large  amounts  of  valuable  feed 
from  the  vines  and  stalks  are  avail¬ 
able.  These  producers  have  also 
started  to  feed  cattle  with  excellent 
results. 

Methods  of  Fattening1 

The  man  who  is  following 
specialized  crop  production,  such  as 
vegetable  crops  with  some  grain  and 
hay,  and  who  wants  organic  matter 
to  keep  up  his  soil  fertility,  should 
buy  yearling  steers  in  the  Fall  to 
full-feed  them  during  the  winter 
months,  finishing  them  for  the  Spring 
market — thereby  furnishing  a  market 
for  both  his  grain  and  hay,  as  well 
as  using  farm  labor  during  the  slack 
season. 

Another  method  of  feeding  steers 
in  the  East  is  to  utilize  grass  to  its 
greatest  advantage  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  cheap  gains  which  can  be  made 
by  either  of  two  methods.  First,  buy 
feeder  calves  in  the  Fall  weighing 
400  to  500  pounds,  carry  them 
through  the  Winter  on  a  growing 
ration  consisting  of  silage  (either 
grass  or  corn),  hay  and  a  small 
amount  of  concentrates.  These  calves 
will  then  gain  from  three-fourths  to 
one  pound  per  day  during  this  period. 
In  the  Spring  they  are  put  on  grass 
through  the  grazing  season.  With 
pastures  that  have  been  properly 
maintained,  they  should  gain  from 
one  and  a  fourth  to  one  and 
three-fourths  pounds  per  head  per 
day.  After  the  grazing  season  they 
are  put  in  the  feedlot  and  fed  from 
120  to  150  days  to  produce  a  suitable 
finish  to  meet  a  quality  market.  If 
preferred,  they  can  also  be  sent  to 
market  right  from  grass  and  sold  as 
grass-fed  cattle;  naturally,  they  grade 
lower  and  bring  less  per  pound  than 
when  finished  on  grain.  Still  another 
method  for  utilizing  grass  and  cheap 
roughage  is  to  carry  the  animals 
through  two  winter  periods  on  rough- 
age,  graze  them  again  the  second 
Summer,  and  then  sell  in  the  Fall 
right  after  the  grazing  season  ends. 
This  method  makes  maximum  use  of 
roughage,  but  ties  up  the  invested 
capital  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  second  phase  of  beef  pro¬ 
duction  practiced  is  the  cow  and  calf 
system.  By  this  method  the  farmer 
maintains  a  commercial  breeding 
herd  of  cattle,  utilizes  pasture  during 
the  grazing  season,  roughage  during 
the  winter  months,  and  disposes  of  his 
calf  crop,  in  the  Fall  after  weaning, 
as  feeder  calves,  or  he  finishes  them 
out  for  market  himself.  This  phase  is 
on  the  increase  because  many  are 
finding  that  these  hill  lands  which 
easily  erode  are  ideal  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pasture,  grass  silage  and 
hay.  This  system  therefore  fits  into 
a  sound  program. 

The  third  phase  is  the  production 
of  purebred  cattle  where  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  herd  that  comes  up  to 
the  breeders’  ideal,  is  sold  for  breed-' 
ing  purposes,  while  those  of  lower 
quality  go  into  the  feedlot  to  be 
finished  for  beef.  This  phase  of  the 
industry  is  a  specialized  program 
and  should  not  be  started  by  the  be¬ 
ginner  until  he  has  gained  experi¬ 
ence  either  by  working  for  others,  or 
starting  with  a  commercial  herd  and 
gradually  working  into  purebreds  as 
the  necessary  experience  is  gained. 

First,  figure  out  the  farm’s  carrying 
capacity;  one  of  the  worst  errors  a 
person  can  make  is  to  overstock  the 
land  beyond  its  capacity.  Second, 
lay  out  a  pasture  program  and  have 
it  started  before  purchasing  cattle  to 
graze.  Third,  have  the  silo  and  hay 
mow  filled  so  that  purchased  feed 
will  be  a  minimum.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  beginner  should  get  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  experienced  person  before 
purchasing  beef  cattle. 

W.  C.  Shelley 


-SHADOW  ISLE’S- 

Second  “Investment  Opportunity”  Sale 

FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE 
OF  THESE  CHAMPION  BULLS 


Sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  at  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9th,  1950,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

68  HEAD  SELLING  — 8  Bulls  and  60  Females 

10  Daughters  of  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sun-  7  Heifers  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of 
beam  —  8  open  and  2  bred  Sunbeam 

4  Daughters  of  Prince  Sunbeam  249th  —  18  Heifers  bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam  249th 

2  open  and  2  bred  8  Heifers  bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam  328th 


THE  BULL  OFFERING 

2  Sons  of  Prince  Sunbeam  249  I  Son  of  Prince  Erie  of  Sunbeam 

4  Son  of  Prince  Sunbeam  328th  I  Son  of  Prince  Sunbeam  100th 

2  Sons  of  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam 
I  Son  of  Burgess  Erie  10th,  the  $18,300  son  of  Prince  Erie  of  Sunbeam 


Prince  Sunbeam  249th  Prince  Sunbeam  328th  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam 

1948  International  Grand  1948  International  Junior  Champion  1946  International  Reserve 
Champion  and  World’s  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Champion  son  of  the  29th 

Record  Price  Angus  bull  son  of  the  29th 


THE  FEMALE  OFFERING 

Daughters  of  every  living  International  Champion,  as  well  as  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Prince  Sunbeam  29th,  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam  and  Prince  Sun¬ 
beam  400th.  Also  two  daughters  of  Pauline  T.,  a  full  sister  of  Eileenmere 
487th.  All  leading  families  are  represented: 

2  Gammers,  I  Evermere,  I  Katinka,  3  Juanna  Ericas,  2  Maid  of  Bummers,  2  Blackcap  Empresses, 

2  Jilts,  I  Edwina,  I  Fanny  Bess,  I  Hartley  Edella,  I  Blackcap  Bessie,  4  Miss  Burgesses, 

I  Erianna,  I  Kararaa,  3  Georginas,  I  Hartley  Eline,  2  Witch  of  Endors,  2  Anoka  Barbara. 

There  will  be  several  females  with  calf  at  side  by  Prince  Sunbeam 
249th  and  rebred  to  the  same  bull. 

This  it  Your  Opportunity  to  Mak «  a  Real  Investment.  Write  far  Illustrated  catalog. 

SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  Box  8— RJ'.D.  I,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 
— — — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  Hammer,  Owners  *•— = == 


Aberdeen -Angus 

Ten  years  of  continuous  and  watchful  breeding 
of  the  same  blood  lines,  "Bandolier"  and  "Bardolier", 
have  now  given  us  an  outstanding  group  uniformity 
both  in  our  young  heifers  and  in  our  young  bulls. 

Our  registered  stock  is  raised  under  simple, 
natural  conditions  —  good,  wholesome  feed,  probably 
some  of  the  best  water  in  the  Country — no  pampering, 
no  nurse-cows,  no  "fitting",  no  circus,  nothing  fancy 
— except  the  result — quality!  And  the  result  has  not 
been  reached  without  a  very  liberal  culling.  We  always 
had  a  place  for  the  culls,  so  that  wasn't  so  difficult. 

The  "Hother"  name,  under  which  we  started,  is 
found  now  interspersed  in  many  catalogs  and  we  have 
received  many  unsolicited  letters  from  people  for  whom 
our  breeding  stock  has  made  good  —  and  this  is  very 
nice. 

Greetings  to  the  staff  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
on  its  100th  Anniversary.  May  your  traditions  keep  on. 

Isbrandtsen 

Hf 

STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE,  LONG  ISLAND 
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70  HEAD 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


AT  PRIVATE  SALE 

The  famous  "Miss  Catherine"  strain  of  Berks  and 
featuring  the  blood  of  the  One  Thousand  Dollar 
"Super  Lad"  also  "Super  Model"  and  "War  Eagle 
Again." 

Consisting  of  — 

16  Bred  Gilts 

for  Fall  farrowing 

15  Open  Spring  Gilts 

15  Open  Fall  Gilts 

15  Matron  Sows 

5  Yearling  Boars 

3  Herd  Boars 

sons  of  Super  Lad  and  Super  Model 

We  feel  this  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  someone  to 
continue  breeding  the  perfect  Berkshire  type  that  we 
have  been  developing  over  a  period  of  several  years  of 
careful  breeding. 

Remember,  the  1949  International  Livestock  Exhi¬ 
bition  Champion  Carload  Lot  was  Berkshire  Hogs. 

MAHRAPO  FARMS 

MAHWAH  NEW  JERSEY 

* 

ANGUS  CATTLE  •  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
“ The  Home  of  BardoHer  Anoka ” 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please  - 
state  second  choice.  5-6  weeks  $9.00;  6-7  weeks  $9.50; 
7-8  weeks  $10;  9-10  weeks  $11.  12  weeks  started 

shoats  $17.50.  40-50  lb.  sows,  barrows  and  boars,  $25 
each.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00  each  extra.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 
Free  transportation  on  lots  of  75  or  _ni°i®  within 
reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Of  Grand  Champion  Ancestry.  Of  such 
Grand  Champion  Boars  as  Independent 
Emblem,  Epoch’s  Black  Hawk  Chief 
and  others. 

Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices  Reasonable. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 

R.  D.  2,  MERGER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

lXlnllnn  f  n  v  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

Walter  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Berkshire  cross:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. ;  8  to  3 
weeks  old  $9.50  ea. :  10  to  II  weeks  old  $12  ea.  All 
weaned  and  eating.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  you  want 
it.  Conn,  orders  require  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  crating. 

P.  S.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100. 

Registered  Berkshires 

CHOICE  HERD  SIRE 

WEANLING  AND  OPEN  GILTS 

TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D.  TANNER  (Owner),  HOLLAND,  N,  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  week*  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boara 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Jr  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 

thi  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

For  Sale:  EXTRA  CHOICE  REGISTERED  CHESTER 
WHITE  SPRING  BOARS.  Also  booking  orders  for 
Aug.  and  Sept,  suckling  pigs,  both  sexes. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  Halifax.  R-l,  Penna. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

HEREFORDS,  the  farmer  packer  type.  For  list  of 
breeders  write  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders  Assn. 
SIDNEY  ANNE  ADAMS,  Secy.,  JESSUPS,  MD. 

—  REGISTERED  0.  1.  C.  BREEDING  STOCK  — 
CHOLERA  VACCINATED 

HOWARD  BEEBE,  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 

X  A  M  W  ORTHS  ba  eon  ubreeed 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  1,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

PINELMA  YORKSHIRES 

ALL  AGES.  MODERATE  PRICES. 

WRITE  YOUR  WANTS.  BUY  NOW. 

PINELMA  FARMS 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS — Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FROM  THE  EAST’S  LEADING  PRODUCTION 
TESTED  HERD.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

YORKSHIRES  - 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 

Photo:  Purina  Mills 

It  is  profitable  in  the  long  run  to  keep  dairy  heifers  growing  well  by  feed¬ 
ing  some  grain  on  pasture  as  needed;  when  so  handled  they  attain  proper 
breeding  size  much  earlier.  These  well  grown  Holstein  heifers  will  soon  be 
ready  to  breed  on  the  dairy  farm  of  R.  E.  Segar  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Segar  is  feeding  them  a  growing  ration  to  help  out  their  late  pasturage. 

Let’s  Give  Our  Heifers  a  Break 


Dairymen  everywhere  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  concerned  about  efficiency 
in  their  business.  This  is  commend¬ 
able  and,  of  course,  is  essential  to  a 
continued  profitable  dairy  industry. 
Too  many  dairymen,  however,  are 
cutting  costs  in  ways  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  disappointment  and 
actually  decrease  the  over-all  efficien¬ 
cy  of  their  business.  Certainly  -  far 
too  many  dairy  heifers  are  being 
raised  under  conditions  that  are  not 
conducive  to  efficiency. 

Generally  speaking,  dairy  calves  are 
started  off  on  quite  satisfactory  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  programs.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  far  too  many  heifer 
calves  are  lost  during  their  early 
weeks  or  months.  The  use  of  a 
limited  amount  of  milk  during  early 
life,  and  the  feeding  of  dry  starter 
rations,  have  helped  to  develop 
heavier  and  healthier  calves.  This 
makes  sense,  because  all  young  ani¬ 
mals  make  more  efficient  growth 
than  older  ones,  and  calves  well 
started  are  more  likely  to  continue  a 
rapid  growth  during  later  months. 
Oddly  enough,  some  farmers  will 
turn  out  heifers  at  four  to  six  months 
of  age,  and  then  give  them  no  more 
care  and  feed  until  the  following  Fall 
or  until  they  are  to  be  bred.  If  these 
heifers  were  given  a  break  instead  of 
beng  forgotten,  their  early  growth 
stimulus  would  be  continued.  It  does 
little  lasting  good  to  do  a  satisfactory 
job  of  starting  calves  and  then  turn 
them  out  for  themselves. 

Heifers  are  raised  for  two  main 
reasons.  The  first  is  to  replace  old  or 
unprofitable  cows  in  the  milking  herd. 
Since  the  average  life  of  our  milking 
cows  is  about  five  years,  this  means 
that  roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  milk¬ 
ers  must  be  replaced  every  year.  Un¬ 
less  each  generation  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  last  one,  progress  is 
retarded.  Therefore,  as  the  breeding 
program  is  improved,  the  importance 
of  better  feeding  and  management 
methods  with  the  growing  heifers  is 
increased. 

The  second  reason  for  raising 
heifers  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
herd  or  to  sell  surplus  animals.  Those 


heifers  which  are  properly  fed  and 
handled  always  find  a  ready  market 
at  good  prices.  Thin,  under-developed 
heifers  are  unprofitable  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
raising  heifers,  it  pays  to  keep  them 
growing  steadily  so  that  they  will 
reach  breeding  size  at  an  early  age. 

No  Income  Until  Milk  Production 
,  The  real  payoff  in  the  heifer  grow¬ 
ing  program-  shows  up  when  the 
heifers  come  into  milk.  Those  well 
grown  from  calfhood  are  big  enough 
to  breed  at  an  earlier  age;  they  are 
working  for  the  farmer  sooner.  In 
other  words,  a  dairy  farmer  does  not 
make  any  money  from  his  heifer 
growing  program  until  the  heifers 
are  in  the  milking  barn.  The  quicker, 
therefore,  he  can  get  the  heifer  calf 
grown,  bred  and  milking,  the  earlier 
he  will  secure  a  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

Nearly  25  years  ago  the  dairy  herd 
at  the  Purina  Research  Farm  was 
established,  and  much  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  has  been  concerned 
with  calf  and  heifer  development. 
With  several  years  of  accumulated 
data,  a  number  of  important  facts  are 
evident.  In  one  test  a  group  of  12 
grade  Holstein  heifers,  purchased 
from  various  sources,  averaged  8,383 
pounds  of  milk  in  305  days  with  their 
first  calves.  They  were  just  ordinary 
heifers  when  purchased,  and  they 
had  been  grown  under  average  farm 
conditions.  They  were  about  two  and 
a  half  years  of  age  at  first  calving. 
In  later  lactations  these  cows  in¬ 
creased  in  production;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  lactation  they  averaged 
13,479  pounds  of  milk.  This  was 
somewhat  higher  than  expected  when 
compared  with  generally  accepted 
mature  equivalent  factors  for  two- 
year-old  cows  with  their  original 
average,  and  indicates  that  they  had 
developed  into  better  than  most  ma¬ 
ture  dairy  cows.  This  improvement 
was  due  to  proper  feed  and  care. 

Later,  12  other  cows  were  selected 
that  had  been  properly  grown  as 
calves  and  heifers,  and  which  aver¬ 
aged  13,397  pounds  of  milk  at  the 
end  of  their  fourth  lactations.  How- 


Photo:  Purina  Mills 

When  heifers  have  been  stanchioned  for  the  Winter,  they  will  need  plenty 
of  best  quality  roughage  in  order  to  develop  big  middles,  and  in  addition 
sufficient  grain  should  be  allowed  to  keep  them  making  proper  growth  and 
development.  This  group  of  top  quality  Jersey  heifers  have  been  properly 
grown  at  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme ,  New  London  County,  Conn. 
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ever,  in  checking  back,  it  was  found 
that  these  females  averaged  10,507 
pounds  of  milk  during  their  first 
lactations.  The  original  group  aver¬ 
aged  8,383  pounds  of  milk,  so  the 
difference  was  2,124  pounds  per  cow 
in  favor  of  the  group  that  had  been 
grown  out  on  a  good  feed  program. 
Since  no  females  had  been  added  to 
this  herd  except  by  home  grown  re¬ 
placements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
this  difference,  during  the  first  and 
subsequent  lactations  should  be 
credited  to  the  results  of  the  growing 
program.  The  average  differences  in 
pounds  of  milk  between  these  two 
groups  of  heifers  for  their  second  and 
third  lactations  were  respectively, 
9,745,  12,183;  and  12,105;  12,760. 

The  results  of  these  and  other  ac¬ 
cumulated  data  indicate  that  about 
1,500  pounds  of  milk  is  sacrificed  for 
every  100  pounds  of  loss  in  body- 
weight  before  the  heifer  freshens. 
This  shows  up  in  two  ways:  1  —  the 
heifer  that  is  raised  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  does  not  reach  breeding 
weight  as  early,  and  four  to  six 
months’  production  is  consequently 
lost;  2  — -  after  freshening,  under¬ 
developed  heifers  will  continue  to 
grow  at  the  expense  of  production, 
in  other  words,  using  their  milking 
ration  for  growth  first.  It  is  quite 
evident,  therefore,  that  heifers  of 
equal  production  breeding,  that  are 
under-developed  before  freshening, 
do  not  live  long  enough  to  catch  up 
in  production  with  those  that  are 
properly  grown. 

Good  Roughage  Important 

Dairy  heifers  cannot  develop  as  in¬ 
dicated  on  worn  out  hill  pastures  and 
sunshine.  Good  pasture  and  high 
quality  roughage  are  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  them  than  they  are  to  the 
milking  herd.  Therefore,  an  im¬ 
proved  pasture  and  roughage  pro¬ 
gram  pays  off  fast  through  the  young 
cattle.  Far  to  many  dairy  farmers 
move  the  heifers  from  the  barn  as 
soon  as  the  first  sign  of  Spring  ap¬ 
pears,  place  them  on  the  poorest,  run 
down  fields  farthest  from  the  home¬ 
stead,  and  only  see  them  a  very  few 
times  until  Fall.  In  addition  to  good 
pasture,  salt  and  water,  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  a  good  growing  ration  is 
essential  to  bring  the  heifers  along 
so  that  they  will  reach  a  desirable 


Sheep  Have  “Golden  Hoof” 

Why  are  sheep  frequently  referred 
to  as  having  a  “golden  hoof”? 

Sheep  are  frequently  referred  to 
as  having  a  “golden  hoof’  ’because, 
wherever  they  graze,  pastures  are 
soon  improved,  and  profit  follows 
them.  Sheep  destroy  weeds  by  eat¬ 
ing  them  clean,  even  in  the  fence 
rows;  they  deposit  their  droppings  in 
the  form  of  small  pellets  which  are 
well  scattered  over  their  entire  graz¬ 
ing  area.  The  soil  and  desirable 
grasses  soon  respond  favorably  to 
this  excellent  treatment.  In  addition, 
their  manure  is  considerably  higher 
in  fertility  than  that  of  other  farm 
animals.  As  an  illustration,  the  aver¬ 
age  nitrogen  content  of  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  is  over  21  pounds  per  ton,  as 
compared  with  about  11  pounds  for 
dairy  cattle;  phosphorus  for  sheep 
is  over  six  pounds  while  dairy  cattle 
is  about  two  pounds;  potassium  in 
sheep  manure  is  22  pounds  per  ton, 
in  that  of  dairy  cattle  is  about  nine 
and  a  half  pounds. 

There  is  no  quicker  or  more  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  build  up  a  rundown 
farm  than  by  letting  sheep  graze  on 
its  fields.  The  big  problem  is  to  guard 
and  protect  the  sheep  from  stray 
dogs  and  other  predators.  However, 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  vigilance 
and  proper  attention  to  details. 


Cow  Milks  Herself 

I  have  a  cow  that  I  milk  about  6: 30 
A.M.  and  get  only  one  quart  of  milk. 
In  the  evening  I  milk  her  about 
4: 30  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
she  gives  about  14  quarts  of  milk.  If 
I  didn’t  milk  her  out  at  that  time,  she 
would  milk  herself  by  self-sucking. 
Her  milk  seems  to  be  in  good  order, 
and  she  is  a  very  easy  milker,  with 
no  lumps  in  her  udder  at  all.  Do  you 
think  her  udder  is  diseased?  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  do.  mrs.  d.  c. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  state 
your  cow  would  milk  herself  by  self¬ 
sucking  if  she  were  not  milked  in  the 
early  afternoon,  it  seems  probable 
that  is  the  explanation  why  there  is 
such  a  small  amount  of  milk  in  the 
morning.  It  is  doubtful  that  her 
udder  is  diseased,  otherwise  it  would 
affect  the  evening  milk  as  well  as  the 


breeding  weight  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  wise  investment  to  have 
a  feed  bunk  in  the  pasture  for  once 
a  day  feeding. 

Unfortunately,  many  heifers  that 
have  not  had  a  fair  break  during  this 
pasture  season  will  soon  be  coming 
into  winter  quarters.  Part  of  the 
damage  can  be  repaired  by  giving 
them  special  care  and  feed  this 
Winter,  but  it  will  not  be  the  most 
economical  method.  If  they  have 
come  in  from  pasture  thin  and  under¬ 
sized,  then  an  increased  amount  of 
feed  should  be  given  to  help  them 
catch  up  with  their  normal  weight. 
This  is  expensive  but  necessary. 

Development  Determines  Breeding 
Time 

Heifers  grown  on  the  Purina  Re¬ 
search  Farm  are  now  being  bred  at 
from  12  to  15  months  of  age.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Holstein  heifers  have  already 
freshened  or  will  freshen  this  Winter 
at  less  than  24  months  of  age.  During 
1949  there  were  14  Holstein  heifers 
in  the  herd  that  completed  their  first 
lactation.  This  group  averaged  404 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days,  and 
weighed  an  average  of  1,200  pounds 
at  freshening.  Several  Guernsey 
heifers  have  been  bred  at  12  months 
of  age,  and  are  big  growthy  animals 
when  they  freshen  at  21  months.  The 
recommended  breeding  weights  for 
the  various  breeds  is  as  follows: 
Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  750, 
Gurensey  550,  Ayrshire  650,  and 
Jersey  500. 

It  wilT  pay  dairymen  seriously  to 
consider  doing  a  better  job  of  grow¬ 
ing  their  heifers,  because  they  al¬ 
ready  have  a  greater  investment  in 
young  stock  than  is  often  realized.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that,  under 
present  conditions,  raising  a  dairy 
heifer  costs  about  $175  to  $225  from 
birth  to  calving  time;  so  it  is  only 
sound  business  to  turn  that  invest¬ 
ment  into  profit  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Heifers  that  start  paying  off 
their  back  board  bill  early  will  pay 
for  a  sizable  quantity  of  growing 
ration,  before  average  heifers  even 
start  producing.  Furthermore,  a  few 
less  heifer  calves  saved,  and  those 
retained  developed  •  properly,  means 
more  final  profit  from  less  total  in¬ 
vestment.  It  pays  to  give  the  heifers 
a  break.  J.  C.  Thompson 


morning  milk.  If  you  would  put  a 
large  size  calf-weaner  on  her,  this 
might  correct  the  trouble.  Calf- 
weaners  can  be  bought  from  any 
dairy  supply  house  and  are  not  very 
expensive. 


Book  Note 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts  — 
By  John  Norman  Efferson.  This  book 
is  an  outline  of  the  major  systems 
of  farm  records  and  accounts  needed 
by  farmers,  and  a  summary  of  the 
conditions  under  which  each  of  the 
different  records  and  accounts  should 
be  used.  Dr.  Efferson  points  out  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  and  summarizing  the 
results.  He  stresses  the  many  uses  to 
which  the  records  may  be  put  after 
the  facts  are  assembled. 

The  book  is  notable  for  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  wide  range  of  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  its  general  cover¬ 
age  of  farm  accounting  problems 
without  regional  bias,  its  simplicity 
and  the  practical  illustrative  exer¬ 
cises  and  references  contained  in  each 
chapter.  There  are  also  the  special 
sections  on  income  tax  returns,  credit 
requirements,  and  inventory  valu¬ 
ations  all  of  which  make  the  book 
a  good  reference  volume  in  simplified 
form  on  farm  financial  problems,  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.25.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  seven  cents  sales  tax). 


HERB'S  YOUR  FODDER.  UNCLE  MORT.  BUT  I'M 
CONVINCED  I'M  NOT  CUT  OUT  FOR  A  FARMER 


EVEN  IF  YOU  MILK  10  COWS  OR  LESS 


with  the  new, 
low  cost, 
easily  installed 

De  Laval 

Speedette 

Milker 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTINGS 
—  quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 
—  never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  v.  operation 


NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
SPEEDWAY  UNIT 
—  for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
v  long  life. 


Your  tedious  hand-milking  days 
are  over!  Now,  with  the  new 
low-cost  De  Laval  Speedette  Milker, 
EVERY  farmer,  even  those  milking 
10  COWS  OR  LESS,  can  at  last  en|oy 
all  the  many  advantages  of  time- 
tested  De  Laval  machine-milking. 

No  matter  how  small  your  herd  you  can 
now  say  “good-bye”  forever  to  the  un¬ 
ending,  twice-daily  drudgery  of  hand¬ 
milking.  The  dread  of  winding  up  a 
hard  day's  work  with  the  back-breaking, 
crippling  hand-milking  chore  is  over.  No 
longer  need  you  or  your  wife  or  children 
put  up  with  it. 

Now  you  can  know  the  milking  ease  and  ( 
freedom  that  come  with  De  Laval  milking. 
Now  you  can  save  up  to  2  hours  a  day  in 
milking  time  . . .  produce  more  and  cleaner 
milk  ...  do  away  with  a  lot  of  hard  and 
disagreeable  work.  Now  you  can  have 
healthier  cows  and  bigger  profits.  Yes, 
all  these  practical  advantages  are  now 
yours  with  the  New  Speedette. 

•  *  • 

The  Speedette  Milker  was  designed  to 
meet  YOUR  special  needs 

De  Laval  engineers  have  designed  a 
simple,  dependable,  inexpensive  milker 
that  puts  De  Laval  "Controlled  Milking” 
advantages  within  easy  reach  of  every 
small  herd  owner.  From  pump  to  pail  the 
New  Speedette  Milker  is  made  to 
De  Laval's  high  standards.  Every  detail 


of  design  that  could  contribute  to  economy 
without  sacrifice  of  milking  efficiency  and 
long  life  has  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Speedette  Milker  unit  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  the  great  new  Sterling 
Speedway.  Made  of  bright  stainless  steel, 
it  is  the  finest  pneumatic  pulsation  control 
milker  ever  built.  Completely  new  pipeline 
and  fittings  eliminate  costly  pipe  cutting 
and  threading.  Can  be  installed  in  an 
hour  or  less  and  taken  down  by  sections 
for  easy  cleaning.  The  New  Speedette 
Vacuum  Pump  never  needs  to  be  oiled  and 
is  direct  connected  to  110  v.  motor.- 

Yes,  the  New  De  Laval  Speedette  Milker 
is  just  what  the  man  milking  10  cows  or 
less  has  been  waiting  for  ...  to  make 
hand -milking  drudgery  a  thing  of  the  past . 


*  *  * 


As  close  as  you  are  to  your 
telephone  or  mailbox 


That’s  how  near  you  are  to  further  complete 
information.  Right  now,  get  In  touch  with 
your  local  De  Laval  Dealer.  Or  mail  coupon. 
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The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.  Depf.  J-22 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the 
new  De  Laval  Speedette  Milker  and  the 
address  of  my  nearest  De  Laval  Dealer. 


Name.. 
Town.., 
R.F.D.. . 


.  State. 


T9  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

.IN  MAKING  BETTER  PRODUCTS 

FOR  BETTER  FARM  INCOMES 

ANO  BETTER  FARM  IIVING 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York  6  ♦  427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6  •  61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  S 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Healer  produces 
not  just  8  or  10  but  12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water. 


ith  cold  water 
.lions  of  140° 
of  185°  water 


ief features'. , .  exclusive  with  the 

,  ,  .  ■  -  ■  . 

eedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 

ronomicol  operation  and  safe- 
nst  frequent  replacement  costs. 

>e  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today?  § 


Delav 
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Users  say  it’s  a  miracle  of  convenience 
and  economy... this  full-fledged  water 
•system  just  27"  high  and  16"  through. 
Provides  250  gals,  per  hour.  Tucks 
away  under  a  sink  or  in  a  corner. 
Sturdy  centrifugal  jet  pump,  with  1/3 
h.p.  slow  speed  motor,  nests  under 
10-gal.  pressure  tank.  System  is  fully 
automatic,  self-priming,  silent.  Comes 
complete,  ready  to  install:  just  con¬ 
nect  pipe  and  plug  cord  into  wall 
socket.  Fully  warranted.  Only  $98.45. 
At  your  Jacuzzi  dealer’s.  Also  deep 
well  water  systems. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

f JACUZZI  BROS,  INC. 

J  •  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  RN-9 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Jacuzzi 
(  0  Aquamaf;  □  Deep  Well  Water  Systems; 

I  0  Convertible  Water  Systems. 


*  Name  _  _ 

1  ritv 

State 

L. - 

Ityle^ 


ELASTIC  HOSE 

Irregular* 

Skin  Tone  Invisible 
2  -  WAY  STRETCH 

Very  sheer  and  durable OQ  Eft 
Nylon  Elastic  HoseY«L3U  G3. 

Small,  Medium  and  Large. 
Guaranteed!  Mail  Orders 
—  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

D.  SOROKIN 

204-x  S.  11th  St.  Philo.  7,  Pa. 

Est.  1924  —  Largest 
Elastic  Hose  Outlet 
Light  and  Cool  for  Summer 


nqunmnT 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

rpHIS  is  the  story  of  milk  In  the  New  York 
A  milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYorkState. 
It  19  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  19  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Book9  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mother  Bee’s  Story  of  the  Little  Brown  House 


If  the  Little  Brown  House  could 
talk  it  could  tell  of  many  generations 
of  change  in  household  life  for,  in  the 
open  chamber,  scratched  rather  deep- 


This  picture  of  the  Little  Brown 
House  was  taken  in  1937  by  Maynard 
White,  a  present  day  descendant  of 
Allen  Maynard  who  established  the 
farmstead  118  years  ago  in  what  is 
now  Maynard  Hollow  in  the  hills  of 
the  Green  Mountains. 

ly  into  the  unplaned  roof  boards  we 
can  read  “A.  M.  1832.”  Grandfather 
Allen  Maynard  and  his  children  have 
passed  away,  but  the  grandchildren 
come  back  occassionally  and  I  was 
born  here.  The  house  and  farm  have 
always  been  in  the  Maynard  family 
except  for  one  or  two  periods  of 
years.  Here,  however,  I  should  stop 
to  tell  how  The  Little  Brown  House 
came  to  the  pages  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  the  farm  journal  we 
have  known  for  half  of  its  100  years. 

Some  50  years  ago  a  neighbor,  who 
took  The  R.  N.-Y.,  loaned  it  to  us  and 
a  bit  later  we  subscribed.  Then  in  one 
issue  someone  asked  if  ducks  and 
hens  could  be  kept  in  one  house;  that 
is,  if  a  pair  or  trio  of  ducks  could  be 
kept  in  the  same  house  with  a  small 
flock  of  hens.  So  I  wrote  to  the  Editor 
how  Dandy  Drake  and  his  wife  Ring 
Neck,  Indian  Runners,  lived  in  a 
corner  of  our  henhouse  and  how  the 
duck  lady  produced  63  large  eggs  in 
64  days. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  lovely 
friendship  with  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle, 
Editor  of  Woman  and  Home.  It  con¬ 
tinued  until  she  went  to  her  well 
earned  rest.  A  bit  later  a  pen  friend¬ 
ship  began  with  Editor  Herbert 
Collingwood;  some  of  his  letters  are 
among  my  treasures.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Higgins  were  valued  friends 
during  their  short  stay  and  Clara 
Bell  Woolworth  was  the  only  one  of 
the  editors  we  have  met  personally. 
Recently  one  Fall,  Persis  Smith 
came  within  30  miles  of  us  but,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  wartime,  transportation 
for  visiting  was  out  of  the  question. 

For  over  30  years  I  have  written 
of  the  events  of  The  Little  Brown 
House.  The  signature,  Mother  Bee, 
was  changed  somehow  to  my  name, 
Mrs.  John  X.  White.  When  Mrs. 
Smith  learned  about  my  old  pen 
name,  she  asked  readers  if  they 
would  like  that  signature  hack  again. 


So  it  is  Mother  Bee  once  more. 

Like  many  homes  in  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  the  Little 
Brown  House  is  built  of  native  tim¬ 
ber,  large  timbers  hand  hewn.  All 
the  downstairs  rooms  have  13  feet 
as  one  or  both  dimensions  or,  as  in 
this  living-room,  13x26  (a  multiple 
of  13).  I  wondered  why,  and  an  elder¬ 
ly  friend  said  that  probably  the 
boards  were  sawed  at  the  Ward  Mill 
nearby  and  the  carriage  sawed  13- 
foot  logs.  (This  was  an  up  and  down 
mill,  run  by  a  water  wheel.)  Many  of 
the  nails  and  the  door  hinges  in  the 
house  are  hand  made  and  the  doors 
and  cupboards  are  of  wide,  clear 
pine. 

Across  the  driveway  stands  an  old 
early  Spice  Apple  tree.  Aunt  Sarah 
(born  in  1832)  told  how,  when  she 
was  a  small  girl,  she  was  so  happy 
when  her  mother  cut  one  of  that 
tree’s  apples  in  two  and  found  the 
seeds  were  brown,  so  the  children 
could  begin  eating  them.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  driveway  are  two 
later  Spice  Apples  set  out  by  Grand¬ 
pa  Maynard  about  90  years  ago. 
They  are  still  in  their  prime  and  fine 
for  eating,  cooking  and  canning. 

In  the  cellar  there  were  always 
half  barrels  of  cucumber  pickles  to 
use  all  Winter,  big  jars  of  boiled 
cider  apple  sauce  and,  in  the  open 
chamber,  a  barrel  of  dried  beans,  a 
small  container  of  dried  peas;  the 
nicest  flint  corn  was  traced  both  for 
seed  and  for  hulled  corn. 

Even  the  water  supply  for  the 
Little  Brown  House  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  work  of  the  farm  owner 
or  one  of  the  neighbors.  Father  had 
the  set  of  tools;  he  bored  pump  logs 
and  made  wooden  pumps  and  pen 
stocks.  The  pump  logs  were  usually 
pine  or  poplar  and  later,  when  logs 
were  replaced,  one  could  easily  tell 
which  tree  provided  the  log  for  the 
pump.  These  logs  were  cut  in  about 
eight-foot  lengths.  A  chalk  line  was 
stretched  the  length  of  the  log.  Then 
the  boring  began,  first  at  one  end  and 
then  the  other.  It  was  quite  a  trick  to 
have  the  holes  from  each  end  meet 
exactly  in  the  middle.  Finally  one 
end  of  the  log  was  sharpened  like 
a  pencil,  and  the  other  end  was 
reamed  out  to  receive  this  point. 

The  Little  Brown  House  boasts  also 
of  its  ancient  flowers.  The  purple  lilac 
was  old  when  I  was  young,  over 
three  score  years  ago,  and  the  White 
Mad-Plantier  and  the  red  Provence 
roses  were  as  sweet  then  as  now. 
Aunt  Philinda  had  a  blush  rose, 
Mary  gave  mother  a  cabbage  rose, 
and  Ida  an  old  red  “piney.”  There 
are  Hemerocallis  fulva  too,  and 
Grandma  had  cream  color  flower-de- 
luce  (fleur-de-lis),  bearded  iris  to 
you! 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  old 
white  schoolhouse,  a  schoolhouse  no 
more.  But  from  its  doors  went  many 
young  people.  One  such  schoolmate 
has  spent  more  than  half  a  century 
in  Alaska,  as  miner,  trader,  reindeer 
raiser  and  part  farmer.  A  city  boy, 
who  spent  many  carefree  summers 


in  our  Maynard  Hollow  (Jamaica, 
Vt.),  also  went  to  Alaska  as  a 
teacher;  when  measles  took  away 
many  there,  he  was  undertaker, 
preacher  and  friend.  Another  old 
friend  went  from  our  schoolhouse  as 
a  missionary  to  China;  some  pupils 
became  doctors  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  there  are  still  other  friends  of 
the  Little  Brown  House.  In  all  my 
Rural  New-Yorker  years,  I  value 
the  friendships  made  through  this 
farm  paper  as  the  choicest  thing  that 
life  has  given.  We  have  watched  each 
others’  babies  and  grand'babies  ar¬ 
rive  and  grow  up.  We  have  also  seen 
their  sons,  and  four  of  our  own,  don 
khaki  and  go  forth  to  strange 
countries.  Younger  ones  today  are 
doing  likewise.  Some  of  these  pen 
friends  are  on  the  west  coast,  some 
on  the  east,  and  all  the  way  between. 
I  believe  I  haven’t  heard  from 

T6X  3S 

So,  good  luck,  and  God  bless  The 
Rural  New-Yorker — its  editors,  its 
writers  and  its  readers-  for  centuries 
to  come.  Lena  A.  White 


The  Little  Brown  House,  built  in  1832 
at  Jamaica,  Vermont,  is  shown  after 
it  had  suffered  10  years  of  sad  neglect 
during  one  of  the  two  periods  when 
the  old  home  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Maynard  family  —  Mother  Bee’s. 


Not  Slack  —  Just  Sense 

It’s  good  sense  to  try  this.  You  can 
always  go  back  to  your  old  way  if 
you  don’t  like  it. 

After  your  night  meal,  put  the 
food  away.  Scrape,  rinse,  pile  and  put 
the  dishes  into  a  large  pan  of  hot 
water  with  a  detergent  in  it.  While 
they  soak,  get  right  out  of  the 
kitchen.  For  the  next  20  minutes  or 
so,  sit  out  on  the  porch,  fuss  over 
your  flowers,  or  find  a  cool  spot 
where  you  can  look  over  your 
favorite  paper  —  The  R.  N.-Y.  per¬ 
haps.  When  you  go  back  to  the 
kitchen,  the  dishes  are  no  trick  at 
all;  they’ve  practically  washed  them¬ 
selves.  Use  hot  rinsing  water  and 
let  the  china  drain  in  a  rack.  Glasses 
and  silver,  when  dried,  can  go  right 
hack  onto  the  table  for  breakfast. 

You’ll  save  yourself  a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  work  this  way.  And  those 
20  minutes,  at  just  that  time,  will  do 
a  lot  for  yourself.  This  is  no  slack¬ 
ness;  it’s  a  good  habit. 

Also  it’s  an  excellent  way  to  get 
one  of  the  young  daughters  to  pick 
up  at  the  dishpan  where  you  left  off 
when  you  went  out  of  the  kitchen. 
You  may  find  she  doesn’t  mind  if 
you  don’t  come  back  at  all!  p.  s. 


If  Vegetables  Could  Speak 

The  Plaintive  Potato 

It  doesn’t  seem  quite  fair  to  me  that  I,  with  many  eyes  to  see, 

Am  doomed  to  live  beneath  the  ground;  I  too  should  like  to  look  around. 

Querulous  Cucumber  , 

“Cool  as  a  cucumber,”  they  say,  and  yet  upon  the  warmest  day 
They  smother  me  with  dressing  hot;  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  what  not, 

With  seldom  oil  enough  as  balm:  so  how  can  I  be  cool  or  calm? 

Peevish  Pea 

“As  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod;”  as  though  this  were  so  very  odd, 

Yet  that  is  what  most  folks  exclaim  when  they  see  twins  that  look  the  same. 
Why  don’t  they  say:  “Just  look  at  these,  the  most  adorable  of  peas, 
They’re  sweet  enough  to  eat,  the  pets;  as  like  as  twins  —  or  quintuplets!” 

New  York  —  Edith  P.  Tanzer 
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Solving  the  Muffin  Mystery 


Photo:  General  Electric  Consumer’s  Inst. 


Shown  above  are  four  muffins,  made  with  four  different  methods  of  mixing 
the  batter.  At  extreme  left,  upper  and  lower,  the  excellent  muffin  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  using  25  strokes  with  a  spoon  in  mixing  the  dry  ingredients  into  the 
liquid  ones.  At  extreme  right,  upper  and  lower,  with  55  mixing  strokes,  the 
muffin  begins  to  fall  to  pieces,  is  tough,  and  has  too  high  a  peak.  With  35 
and  45  strokes,  gradual  change  is  demonstrated.  In  each  case,  liquid  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  all  four  were  given  100  beating  strokes  with  a  fork,  before  adding 

dry  ingredients. 


“Why  do  my  muffins  turn  out 
beautifully  one  time,  and  go  all  to 
pieces  the  next?” 

“The  answer  is  simple.  Unless  you 
are  a  natural  born  cook,  the  trouble 
may  lie  either  in  an  inadequate 
recipe,  or  in  not  following  that 
recipe  carefully  each  time.”  So  say 
the  experts,  and  they  have  really 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in 
the  case  of  the  muffin  mystery. 

They  show  that  it  all  boils  down 
to  accurate  measuring  of  ingredients, 
and  then,  to  this  new  approach — a 
recipe  that  tells  you  exactly  how 
many  beating  and  mixing  strokes  by 
hand  to  give  those  batter  ingredients. 
Using  the  tested  recipe,  at  end  of 
this  article,  try  putting  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  as  follows: 

Put  unbeaten  egg,  milk  and 
shortening  in  medium-sized  mixing 
bowl  and  beat  with  a  small  kitchen 
fork  for  100  strokes.  Sift  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  ingredients,  and  gently  mix 


with  a  small  kitchen  spoon  for  25 
strokes.  Carefully  place  batter  in 
greased  shallow  muffin  cups.  Bake  in 
oven  425  degrees  F.  for  20-25 
minutes. 

You  may  think  that  this  is  an  un¬ 
reasonably  precise  recipe.  Why 
should  it  specify  an  exact  number  of 
mixing  strokes?  There  is  a  very  good 
reason:  If,  instead  of  taking  25 
strokes  to  stir  the  dry  ingredients  in¬ 
to  the  liquid  ingredients,  you  take  35 
strokes,  the  quality  of  the  muffins 
begins  to  change.  And  if  you  take  55 
strokes,  the  muffins  peak  unattrac¬ 
tively,  are  riddled  with  holes  and 
are  tough.  Tested  results  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Excellent  Muffins 

Use  1  egg,  unbeaten;  1  cup  milk; 
i/4  cup  melted  shortening;  2  cups 
sifted  all-purpose  flour;  2  tablespoons 
sugar;  3  teaspoons  double-action  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  %  teaspoon  salt.  All  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  when  mixed.  •  p.  s. 


Six  Patterns  in  Attractive  Variety 


3078  —  C I RCLE-SK!  RTED  THREE-PIECER.  Scalloped  top  jumper  comes  with  its  own 
own  box  jacket  and  puffed  sleeve  blouse!  A  fine  set  for  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10.  Size  8  jacket 
and  jumper,  2  yds.  54- in.;  blouse,  IV2  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

E-896  —  BEAUTIFUL  SCARF  to  crochet  and  finish  with  an  edging  of  the  small  popular 
pansies.  Three  sizes  10  by  21,  12  by  32  and  16  by  36  inches  in  this  pattern.  Complete  in¬ 
structions.  15c. 

E-996  —  LOVELY  LARGE  PANSIES  make  this  pretty  party  apron  in  filet  crochet.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  15c. 

E-1281  —  LACY  CHAIR  SET,  and  unusual,  is  crocheted  in  openwork  pineapple  design. 
Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2003  —  SMOOTHLY  ZIPPED  HOUSEDRESS  features  sparkling  contrast  and  button- 
tab  detail.  The  waist  is  nipped  to  fit  above  attractive  pockets.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18, 
3%  yrs.  35-in.;  %  yd.  35-in.  contrast.  20c. 

2561  —  THREE  SMART  SEPARATES,  all  in  one  pattern,  make  wonderful  wardrobe 
stretchers.  See  the  hidden  pleate,  the  smart  detail!  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  skirt  and  jacket,  2 '/a 
yds.  54-in.;  weskit,  114  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  20c;  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c.) 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 

Many  Ashley  Users  Say  They 

SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON 


Heat  with  hard  wood  ...  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 

_  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 

and  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  ...  mony 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  and 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  and  drapes. 

Most  types  of  hard  wood  successfully  used  in  Ashleys. 

Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 

WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Seven  types  and  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  carefully. 

Dealerships  available  .  .  .  dealers  write  us. 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

BOX  F-l,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


WORLD’S  FINEST 

FARM  SALVE 

Every  farmer  in  Ohio  knows  about  Porter’s  Salve, 
a  famous  old  farm  remedy,  now  sold  in  a  new 
green  and  white  package.  Porter's  has  dozens  of 
uses  around  the  home— and  out  in  the  barn  for  the 
animals,  too.  Wonderful  for  minor  cuts  and  burns, 
local  infections,  rough,  cracked  skin,  and  many 
skin  irritations,  lonolin  base.  Special  ingredients. 
Write  direct  to  the  George  H.  Rundle  Co.,  Piqua, 
Ohio,  if  not  available  from  your  own  druggist. 


Also  ask  for  Porter’s  Liniment. 


'4^ 


PORTER’S  salve 


SIX  SEA  SHELL 
|  BROOCHES 

(Made  up  value,  $6.00)  Complete  Kit  Only 

Includes  one  fully  made 
brooch  as  shown  and  ma-  P’P’D 
terial  for  5  more  in  3 
different  colors.  Tweezers, 

Cement;  Shellart  Instruction  & 
Design  Book.  Pictures  and  com¬ 
plete  easy  instructions  for  making 
1  40  shell  novelties.  Fascinating  fun 
and  profit.  Rare  beauty.  Order 
today.  Write  for  free  Design  Book. 

DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIO 
DEPT.  29,  BAY  PINE,  FLORIDA 


FREE  SAMPLES  !  NYLON !  WOOL  ■ 

mKNITTING  YARNS 


Latest  Nylon  colors.  106%  Virgin 
Wool.  Baby  soft  —  long-lasting.  Low 

-  t - S’  min  prices.  Write  today  for  your  1950 

imple  Card — over  100  exciting  colors.  FRIENDSHIP 
OUSE,  230  CHURCH  ST.,  WINCHESTER,  MASS. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1593,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


ARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct, — Save  Money. 

VRTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony.  Maine 


1UR  Leather  Jacket  renovated  by  our  craftsmen  ex- 
rtly,  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular. 
ERLEW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  18,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 


1  types,  all  speeds  for  ail  ages.  Latest  and  oldest 
leases  by  Victor,  Columbia.  Decca,  Capitol  and 
hers.  Ask  for  free  lists.  POST  ROAD  MUSIC 
40P,  4  N.  BROiADWAY,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  (4  to  J4  HP  motor, 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Miteissippi.  add  SOc. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $  A50 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


Personal 

1T0  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold ,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


WANT 


Nationally  advertised  Card 
Ass’ts  —  sell  only  100  —  make 
up  to  $501  Complete  line  Xmas, 
Everydays,  Wraps,  Stationery. 
Also  dramatic  "Spapg-l-ettes” 
Prize” 


QUICK 


Save  that  valuable  chair  with  a  new  seat!  Genuine 
Cane,  Ash  Splints,  Fibre  Rush,  Reeds.  Instructions 
and  samples  25c.  Free  Price  List, 

FOGARTY,  205  RIVER,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


and  Famous  "Pri^fc”  Ass’ts; 
^R  Notes;  Name  Imprinted  Xmas 
Cards,  40  for  SI  up.  Up  to  100% 
profit.  Money  back  guarantee. 

—  Bequest  ‘‘Prize"  and  novel  Me¬ 
tallic  Boxes  on  approval. 

30  FREE  SAMPLES! 

CHILTON  GREETINGS,  141  Essex  SL,  Dept.  T-35  Boston,  Mass. 

DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA  FANS 

EIGHT  EXPOSURE  ROLLS,  DEVELOPED  O  tZn 
INCLUDING  8  DECKLED  EDGE  PRINTS 

Or,  1  roll  developed — Twin  prints  (2  of  each  negative) 
35c.  Or,  1  roll  developed  and  8  king  size  prints,  40c. 
Free  mailers,  valuable  coupon  offers,  24  hour  service. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  408  RAY  BUILDING. 
LaCROSSE,  WISCONSIN  Leader  Since  1920 

SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — - 
street — house — Dress  GoodB — cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Sam- 
pels  Make  Easy  Sales — Good  Pro¬ 
fits — From  Your  Spare  Time. 
Be  first.  Write  Now. 

Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept.  202,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25o  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

—POST  YOUR  LAND!— 

I2"xl2"  Cardboard  Signs:  50.  $3;  100,  $5.  Linen:  25. 
$8.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS, 
51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  li,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  ERIE  ST..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


EXTRA  CASH 

Now  ’Til  Christmas!  ' 


Sell  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards 

Be  your  own  Santa . . .  Make  PLENTY  of  EASY 
EXTRA  DOLLARS  in  your  spare  time !  Just 
show  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards  to  folks  yot* 
know.  You  need  no  experience. 

EVERYBODY  BUYS!  Show  EMBOSSED 

Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  at  50  f  or  $  1; 
Personal  Stationery,  others.  Big  values 
produce  big  profits  fast!  Up  to  MB  j 
is  yours  on  $1  Assortments  of  21  gor¬ 
geous  Christmas  Cards,  other  fast- 
sellers  for  Christmas, Everyday.  Extra 
cash  bonus.  Mail  coupon  for  samples. 

r~ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC.,  17  Way  St ,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  * 


Kush  21  -  Card  Assortments  on  approval  plus 
FREE  Imprint  Samples. 


|  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS- 


J^crrr. _ Zone - STATE - 
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The  Fine  Art  of  Patchwork  Quilting 


By  Ada  I.  Landon 


The  89-year-old  painter  of  American 
primitives.  Mrs.  Anna  Robertson 
Moses  of  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  is 
shown  completing  one  of  her 
paintings. 

Grandma  Moses  —  A  New 
York  Farm  Woman 

Comfortably  settled  in  her  farm 
home  in  the  Hoosick  Valley  of  upper 
New  York  State,  Grandma  Moses, 
now  89,  has  no  intention  of  putting 
aside  the  brushes  that  have  earned 
her  a  worldwide  reputation  as  dean 
of  America’s  primitive  painters.  Un¬ 
heard  of  by  the  public  some  12  years 
ago,  the  typical  scenes  of  rural  life 
painted  by  this  little  old  lady,  whose 
full  name  is  Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Robert¬ 
son  Moses,  are  now  as  familiar  as  the 
amazing  story  of  her  artistic  career 
which  began  at  the  age  of  79. 

Born  on  Sept.  7,  1860,  in  New 
York’s  Washington  County,  Anna 
Mary  as  a  child  liked  to  dabble  with 
paints.  Her  eldest  brother,  she  re¬ 
calls,  liked  to  draw  pictures  of  steam 
engines;  her  next  older  brother  drew 
animals;  but  she  preferred  brightly 
colored  landscapes,  often  colored  with 
the  juice  of  grapes  and  raspberries. 
At  the  age  of  12,  she  left  school,  and 
the  Robertson  family  moved  to  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  where,  at  the  age  of  25, 
Anna  Mary  married  Thomas  Solomon 
Moses,  a  farmer.  Two  years  later  the 
young  couple  moved  to  Virginia. 
There  she  reared  five  children  and 
lost  five,  and  helped  her  husband  run 
their  dairy  farm.  It  was  18  years 
later  that  the  Moses  family  returned 
to  her  native  New  York  State  and 
settled  down  on  a  farm  in  Eagle 
Bridge — and  she  has  been  there  since. 

When  household  chores  became  too 
arduous  for  Grandma  Moses,  she 
turned  back  to  pictures,  at  first  in 
wools.  Later  she  began  painting.  Her 
first  canvas  was  a  piece  cut  from  a 
threshing  machine  cover,  her  oils 
were  ordinary  house  paint. 

One  day  Grandma  Moses,  then  79, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  put  her  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  window  of  Thomas’  Drug 
Store  in  Hoosick  Falls  where  they  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  a  visiting  New 
Yorker,  Louis  J.  Caldor.  Caldor 
bought  the  paintings,  went  to  her 
farm  home  and,  completely  captivated 
by  the  diminutive  artist,  brought  the 
paintings  to  the  attention  of  Otto 
Kallir,  art  agent,  of  the  Galerie  St. 
Etienne  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Kallir 
introduced  Grandma  and  her  primi¬ 
tive  paintings  to  the  art  world  and 
she  was  an  almost  overnight  success. 

Modest  and  unassuming,  Grandma 
Moses  seems  hardly  aware  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  reputation  she  has  won. 
When  a  greeting  card  publisher  asked 
her  to  paint  several  pictures  for  re¬ 
production  for  his  company’s  cards, 
she  was  doubtful  that  people  would 
be  interested  in  her  work.  While  in 
Washington  in  1949  to  receive  an 
award  from  President  Truman,  voted 
her  by  the  Woman’s  Press  Club  as 
the  most  “outstanding  contributor  to 
contemporary  thought  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  1948,”  Grandma  asked  the 
President  to  play  the  piano  for  her. 
She  simply  wanted  to  be  able  to  go 
back  home  and  “brag  that  I  had 
heard  him.” 

Today,  though  nearing  90,  this  New 
York  farm  woman  spends  her  time 
puttering  about  the  farmhouse,  paint¬ 
ing,  or  playing  with  her  great-grand¬ 
children,  who  affectionately  call  her 
Granna  which  is  a  combination  of 
“Granny”  and  “Nana.”  But  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  she’s  still— Grandma 
Moses.  J.  F.  Budd,  Jr. 


Just  75  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
three  I  made  my  first  pathwork 
blocks.  Since  then  I  have  made  many 
quilts  and  have  loved  the  doing 
whether  for  myself,  as  gifts  or  for 
customers. 

When  I  was  a  child  in  the  1870’s 
we  had  no  kindergartens;  “pre-school” 
was  unknown.  Busy  mothers  in  the 
country  kept  their  little  girls  occu¬ 
pied  indoor  with  something  useful. 
Because  our  district  school  was  a 
mile  away  and  we  walked  to  it, 
stormy  weather  often  kept  us  at 
home.  In  that  way  the  sewing  arts 
got  a  lot  of  practice  by  young  hands. 

As  for  my  early  patchwork,  my 
mother  did  sewing  for  friends  and 
neighbors;  there  was  always  plenty 
of  material  left  over  to  cut  and  piece 
for  patchwork  blocks.  Between  three 
and  six  years  of  age,  I  sewed  “over 
and  over”  the  blocks  my  mother 
basted.  The  blocks  accumulated, 
were  set  together,  then  laid  away  for 
a  quilting  bee. 

The  quilting  bee  was  truly  a  social 
affair.  Neighbors  came  to  the  house, 
had  a  day  of  quilting,  stayed  to 
gossip  and  to  supper,  and  the  men 
folks  came  in  time  to  eat  and  spend 
the  evening.  A  time  for  work  and 
fun  together,  they  were  great  occa- 


lection  with  others  just  as  old. 

After  that  quilting  bee,  my  school¬ 
days  got  busy  with  other  things.  I 
made  comforter  tops  on  the  sewing 
machine  for  family  use;  as  I  grew  up 
there  were  many  hope  chest  articles 
to  sew.  I  did  no  more  patchwork  or 
quilting  until  the  late  90’s.  It  was 
when  a  shut-in  problem  came  into 
my  life  that  I  returned  to  this  work 
as  a  hobby.  We  lived  in  a  summer 
resort  and,  as  callers  came,  they 
soon  got  to  asking  me  to. finish  quilts. 

The  antique  block  patterns  had 
pleasant  and  descriptive  names: 
Rose  Wreath,  Basket,  Irish  Chain, 
Road  to  California,  Delectable  Moun¬ 
tain,  Mosaic  and  so  on.  The  design  of 
the  quilt  shown  in  the  picture  is  the 
Dresden  Plate.  I  have  made  three 
quilts  in  authentic  Mosaic  designs, 
also  the  Tree,  sometimes  called  the 
Washington  Tree.  A  friend  has  a 
Rose  Wreath,  made  in  1868,  in  red 
with  tiny  squares  only  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  as  quilting  background. 

Colonial  patterns  had  many  Script¬ 
ural  names.  Other  designs  marked 
political  figures  such  as  Harrison 
Rose,  Whig  Rose,  Cleveland’s  Choice, 
and  Little  Giant  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  One  particular  design  has 
accumulated  14  different  names  due 
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Photo:  George  F.  Johnson,  Penna. 
The  art  of  quilting,  a  necessity  in  colonial  times,  flourished  well  into  the 
thrifty  1800’s,  and  brought  neighbors  together  for  all  day  quilting  bees, 
gossip  and  sociability.  Shown  here  are  two  farm  ladies  of  Schuylkill  County, 
Pennsylvania,  quilting  a  bedspread  made  of  fine  needlework  blocks  in  the 

old  Dresdan  Plate  design. 


sions.  I  well  remember  the  bee  when 
I  was  12.  My  mother  asked  her 
friends  to  come  “to  work  on  Ada’s 
quilt”;  I  was  Ada.  Even  then  I  was 
very  particular  about  how  a  quilt 
was  made,  because  my  Aunt  Jerusha, 
who  did  this  work  for  pay,  lived  near¬ 
by  and  I  learned  from  her  own  lovely 
needlework.  I  had  grand  times  at  her 
house.  I  still  recall  that  much  of  the 
work  done  by  the  good  ladies  at 
Mother’s  bee  for  my  quilt  did  not 
suit  me  at  all!  But  I  treasure  that 
1884  quilt  and  have  it  in  my  col- 


to  the  migration  over  the  country  of 
the  women  who  made  them. 

Girls  today  would  seldom  dream  of 
making  even  one  quilt  before  or  after 
marriage.  Yet  I  know  of  hope  chests 
that  once  were  filled  with  12  quilts — 
and  an  extra,  an  elaborate  one  called 
Bride’s  Quilt.  Indeed  a  quilting  party 
frequently  turned  out  to  be  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  coming  wedding. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  names  of 
quilts,  old  -  and  new,  nor  to  the 
pleasure  in  making  them,  using  them, 
or  collecting  them. 


Raise  Your  Own  Pansies 

Although  everyone  knows  the 
pansy  and  its  many  uses  in  the 
spring  flower  garden,  few  grow  it 
from  seed.  A  packet  of  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  several  hundred  plants  of  ample 
size  and  vigor.  For  best  results,  pansy 
seed  should  be  planted  in  late 
Summer.  I  do  it  in  early  August  but 
now  is  also  good  except  where  very 
early  frosts  come. 

Prepare  a  seedbed  finely  tilled  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches.  Well  rotted 
manure  should  be  added  if  obtain¬ 
able,  as  pansies  thrive  on  a  soil  with 
a  high  humus  content.  Water  thor¬ 
oughly  and  allow  the  soil  to  settle 
five  days  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Space  the  seed  rows  four  inches  apart 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly.  Cover  the 
seed  just  lightly  and  water  with  a 
fine  spray.  Shade  the  seedbed  with 
burlap  to  conserve  moisture  especial¬ 
ly  on  hot  days.  Check  moisture  needs 


daily,  keeping  seedbed  uniformly 
moist.  Germination,  should  take 
place  in  seven  or  eight  days.  When 
seedlings  are  up,  gradually  remove 
burlap  until  plants  are  accustomed  to 
full  sun. 

After  the  second  set  of  leaves  have 
developed,  the  small  plants  may  be 
moved  to  a  temporary  space  for  over¬ 
wintering  or  else  be  planted  in  the 
permanent  location  for  spring  flower¬ 
ing.  In  either  case,  the  soil  must  be 
rich  in  humus.  A  well  drained,  sunny 
location  is  essential  for  best  flower 
production.  Prepare  this  soil  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches  adding  manure 
well  rotted,  or  compost.  Pick  all  the 
flowers  that  may  bloom  in  the  Fall  to 
keep  strength  in  the  plant. 

Winter  protection  is  necessary  only 
to  prevent  heaving  during  thaws; 
evergreen  boughs  or  a  thin  mulch  of 
straw  will  serve. 

C.  Grace  Creasy 


Hemstitched  Table  Linens 
From  Fertilizer  Bags 

Save  the  empty  fertilizer  bags  for 
making  attractive  and  sturdy  table 
linens.  The  place  mat,  shown  above, 
is  one  of  a  set  of  four  made  from  a 
100-pound  fertilizer  sack  Which, 
opened  up,  is  36x38  inches.  The  ma¬ 
terial  for  these  cotton  sacks,  osna- 
burg,  has  a  homespun  linen  look 
when  washed  and  starched.  The  doily 
pictured  was  bleached  snowy  white, 
hemstitched,  then  starched.  The  sacks 
can  be  left  in  natural  color  or  dyed. 

If  you  would  like  an  instruction 
leaflet  for  this  doily  set,  just  enclose 
a  3c  stamp,  to  cover  mailing  costs, 
in  a  letter  requesting  BAG  LINEN 
leaflet,  addressed  'to  Woman  and 
Home  Editor,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
The  table  linens  from  these  sacks  are 
expensive  looking,  and  cost  little 
more  than  the  thread  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  make  them.  p.  s. 


My  Simple  Canning  Code 

I  used  to  lose  my  enthusiasm  about 
labeling  jars  near  the  end  of  the  can¬ 
ning  season,  so  I’ve  made  a  simple 
coding  system  that  works  well  for 
me  and  takes  practically  no  time. 

One  reason  that  I  need  the  code 
is  that  1  like  to  keep  track  of  the  re¬ 
sults  when  I  use  two  different 
methods,  for  instance,  to  can  peaches. 
By  code  labeling  the  jars,  and  code 
marking  my  recipes,  I  can  easily 
judge,  when  eating  time  comes, 
which  method  made  the  better 
peaches. 

For  the  code,  I  use  capital  letters 
and  numbers,  and  the  hot  jar  crayons 
for  labeling  directly  on  the  jars.  A 
yellow  crayon  works  best  for  me;  its 
mark  is  easy  to  read  in  the  dim  light 
where  many  jars  are  stored. 

For  example,  I  did  up  26  pints  of 
strawberries  this  year  which  I  pre¬ 
served  by  three  different  methods. 
These  three  methods  I  call  X,Y,  and 
Z.  So  I  labeled  the  respective  jars 
with  yellow  hot  jar  crayons:  X,  Y, 
and  Z;  I  also  wrote  the  letters  X,  Y, 
and  Z  on  the  corresponding  recipes. 
Also  I  added,  on  jars  and  on  recipes, 
the  numerals  ’50.  That  tells  me  the 
year  was  1950.  Thus  X  ’58,  etc.,  lets 
me  translate  the  whole  story  in  each 
case. 

Last  year,  I  used  two  methods  for 
canned  peaches  and  the  code  was  A  9 
and  B  9.  These  letters,  on  jars  and 
recipes,  showed  the  two  methods 
used  in  1949. 

But  Mary  Jones,  a  neighbor,  may 
have  a  jar  of  my  1950  preserved  red 
raspberries.  When  she  opens  it  this 
Winter,  she  may  want  the  recipe  be¬ 
cause  the  fruit  tastes  so  good  and 
looks  so  pretty.  What  a  joy  to  be  able 
to  tell  her,  from  the  H  50  code  on 
her  jar,  exactly  how  those  rasp¬ 
berries  wei’e  done!  E.  H.  Church 


For  Shiny  Floors 

Polished  wood  floors  or  linoleums, 
after  the  Fall  housecleaning,  can  be 
kept  nice  in  this  way.  Just  cover  your 
clean  dust  mop  loosely  with  a  large 
square  of  soft  clean  absorbent  ma¬ 
terial  and  sprinkle  it  well  with  liquid 
wax  or  other  floor  polish.  Pin  cloth 
securely  with  small  safety  pins,  keep¬ 
ing  pins  top  side.  Once  over  the 
floors  with  the  covered  mop,  and 
they  are  cleaned  and  polished  with 
the  one  weekly  job. 

The  cloth  cover  can  easily  be  re¬ 
moved  for  washing  it,  which  I  like 
better  than  sprinkling  the  dust  mop 
itself  with  polishing  material.  And 
you  don’t  have  a  fuzzy,  gummy, 
smelly  mop  standing  around,  m.  w.  c. 


Among  the  strange  bathing  habits 
of  ancient  times  was  the  custom  of 
fastidious  Romans  who  anointed 
themselves  with  crushed  strawberries 
for  fragrant  personal  cleanliness. 
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Drawn  by  Marian  Stutzman,  16,  Pennsylvania 


MEMORY  VERSE 
SONG 

So  I  have  seen  a  silver  swan, 

As  in  a  watery  looking-glass. 
Viewing  her  white  form,  and  then 
Courting  herself  with  lovely  grace: 
As  now  she  doth  herself  admire. 
Being  at  once  the  fuel  and  the  fire. 

Anon. 


Drawn  by  Reginald  Gay,  13,  Connecticut 


Dear  Friends:  Our  family  has  just  started 
to  get  copies  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  has  a  page  for 
kids.  In  September  I  will  go  back  to  school 
as  a  freshman.  I  have  a  brother  and  three 
sisters.  We  live  on  a  small  farm  and  have 
Angus,  Brown  Swiss  and  Hereford  cows; 
also  three  cats  and  a  whole  bunch  of  baby 
turkeys.  I  like  to  play  the  piano  and  am 
in  my  second  year  of  it.  I  am  a  Girl  Scout 
and  have  loads  of  fun  at  our  meetings.  I 
love  to  take  snapshots  too  and  have  half  my 
photo  book  filled.  My  sisters  and  I  collect 
postcards  which  we  all  enjoy.  I  certainly 
would  appreciate  it  if  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls  would  send  me  some  postcards  that 
you  don’t  want  and,  if  you  have  some  time. 
I’d  like  you  to  write  me  a  letter.  —  Diane 
Nichols,  14,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  six  footer 
and  am  learning  to  be  an  automobile 
mechanic,  also  interested  in  cabinet  making. 
I  like  to  get  letters  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  just  what  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  and  what  you  like  to  do  in 
spare  time.  Here’s  hoping.  —  Robert  Moyer, 
19,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  Through  a  previous  letter  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  two  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  I  live  on  a  50  acre 
farm.  Our  only  farm  animals  are  our  two 
horses.  My  hobbies  are  many,  including  read¬ 
ing,  dancing,  photography,  drawing,  playing 
the  piano,  gardening,  movies  and  all  kinds 
of  sports,  especially  fishing,  swimming  and 
baseball.  My  favorite  movie  stars  are  Susan 
Hayward,  Lon  McAllister,  Maureen  O’Hara, 
Guy  Madison,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Robert 
Mitchum  and  June  Allyson.  I  would  like  to 
get  letters  from  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  — 
George  Allen,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  never  miss  reading  Our 
Page.  I  like  school,  to  draw  and  to  corre¬ 
spond.  I  also  love  cats  and  dogs.  We  moved 
to  Florida  from  New  York  nine  months  ago 
and  I’m  very  lonesome.  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  me  and  send  me  a  snapshot.  — ■ 
Gloria  Pedersen,  15,  Florida. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I’m  enjoying  Our  Page 
more  than  ever  now.  I  think  it’s  wonderful 
for  I  love  to  correspond.  I  will  be  in  the 
seventh  grade  next  fall.  I  belong  to  the 
Girl  Scout  Troop  and  am  interested  in  any 
kind  of  farm  animals.  I  have  seven  grown 
bantams  and  six  babies  that  just  hatched; 
also  two  rabbits,  a  hamster,  two  cats  and  a 
dog.  My  hobbies  are  having  pets  and  stamps. 
Please  write.  —  Sheila  Barns,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Every  month  my 
uncle  here  in  Ireland  receives  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  from  my  cousin  who  lives  in 
America.  When  on  holidays  at  his  house  I 
always  read  Our  Page  which  I  find  very 
interesting.  I  am  writing  this  letter  because 
I  want  a  pen  friend  so  I  would  be  delighted 
if  you  would  write  to  me.  My  hobbies  are 
horses  and  dogs.  —  Anne  Maher,  13,  Ireland. 


-  THE  BONE  SETTER 

While  I  was  hunting  near  a  small  town 
called  Croton,  N.  J.,  last  fall,  I  overheard 
an  old  sportsman  spinning  this  yarn  about 
his  long  lost  dog  to  a  group  of  hunters  who 
were  eating  lunch  in  a  wooded  sleepy  valley. 
Here  it  is  as  he  told  it. 

“In  1902  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I 
went  down  into  Plainfield  and  bought  my 
first  real  gun  dog.  He  was  an  eight  month 
old  Irish  setter  named  Duke,  that  was  bred 
from  a  famous  line  of  dogs.  Still,  at  first  I 
was  a  bit  wary  of  paying  $20  for  him.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  lot  of  money  to  spend 
at  one  time.  However  the  owner  finally  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  buy  Duke,  by  giving  me  a 
written  guarantee  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
setter  ever  failed  to  hold  a  bird  on  a  point 
until  I  shot  it,  I  would  get  my  money  back 
in  full.  I  was  agreeable  to  this  settlement, 
so  I  took  the  guarantee  and  my  proud  new 
possession  home. 

“The  following  hunting  season  I  turned 
the  setter  loose  on  opening  day.  We  were 
not  on  the  field  10  minutes  when  he  pointed 
a  fine  big  cock  pheasant.  I  was  mighty 
tickled  and  pleased  with  Duke  as  I  brought 
the  bird  down.  A  few  moments  later  a 
tragedy  struck.  Duke  was  working  a  thick 
patch  of  bull  briars  when  I  heard  him  stop 
suddenly.  The  rest  of  the  day  I  searched 
for  him,  but  to  no  avail.  I  was  bitterly 
certain  the  dog  had  run  off. 

“Time  passed  and  Duke  was  forgotten.  One 
day  I  was  gunning  near  the  same  briar  patch 
that  I  had  lost  Duke  in.  As  the  briars  had 
thinned  somewhat,  I  ventured  into  them.  I 
had  gone  but  a  few  steps  through  the  brush 


when,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  there 
stood  the  grisly  skeleton  of  a  large  dog.  The 
skeleton  was  rigid  with  its  withered  right 
front  paw  upraised,  its  bony  tail  and  pointed 
nose  leveled  straight  as  a  die.  I  smothered 
a  sob  and  removed  my  cap  in  reverence, 
for  I  recognized  my  long  lost  dog.  Duke  had 
faithfully  pointed  a  bird  for  me  30  years.” — 
William  Wyte,  16,  New  Jersey. 

IS  THERE  A  GRANGER  IN  THE  HOUSE? 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
many  new  names  on  Our  Page.  I  like  Frank 
West’s  poem  “Farm  Boy  in  the  City.”  I 
notice  that  Frank  Burggraf  and  Jacqueline 
DeNicola  are  doing  their  share  of  contribut¬ 
ing,  which  is  fine.  Don’t  we  have  any 
Grangers  among  us?  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Grarlge  and  we  undertook  a  project  of  clean¬ 
ing  a  cemetery  which  is  near  here.  People 
buried  there  have  no  close  friends  living 
to  care  for  their  graves,  so  the  Grange 
undertook  it  as  a  community  project.  Re¬ 
member  your  letters  are  always  welcome  to 
me.  —  Marie  Wright,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


A  BARNYARD  QUARREL 
Drawn  by  Carroll  Winch,  11,  New  Hampshire 


BAREFOOT  BOY 

Drawn  by  Jeanne  Rowland,  15,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  Waterbury,  19,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Friends:  This  summer  I  am  hired 
man  and  housekeeper  for  my  79  year  old 
grandfather’s  farm,  and  have  just  joined  a 
newly  organized  4-H  Club  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  like  farm  homes,  farm  work  and 
farm  life  better  than  any  other  kind.  When 
I  graduate  from  high  school  in  two  years  it 
is  my  dream  to  raise  and  train  riding  horses 
for  a  living  on  a  farm.  Just  how  I  will  ac¬ 
complish  this  I  don’t  know,  so  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  any  of  you  who  have  the  same 
dream  and  perhaps  a  suggestion  to  offer.  My 
Mother  has  promised  me  a  riding  horse  for 
a  graduation  present.  Until  then  my  grand¬ 
father  is  going  to  rent  one  for  me  to  ride 
in  the  summer.  I  have  my  bedroom  walls 
papered  with  horse  pictures  and  I  have  a 
small  collection  of  horse  statues.  —  Pat 
Watrous,  15,  Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  just  began  reading 
Our  Page  by  accident.  It  all  happened  when 
my  Mother  called  my  attention  to  my  girl 
friend’s  name  in  the  Letters  Wanted  column. 
Since  then  I  have  read  every  issue  of  it 
and  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  This  is  my 
fourth  year  in  4-H.  I  am  just  entering  the 
first  year  of  high  school.  My  hobbies  are 
mainly  collecting  stamps,  horse  figures, 
photos  and  all  kinds  of  sports  including 
camping  which  are  my  favorites.  I  am  really 
a  horse  lover  but  I  do  not  have  a  horse.  I 
expect  to  get  one  soon  for  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  aboat  25  acres.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  you  4-H’ers.  —  Shelia  Crom- 
bach,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time  and  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  I  write  to  nine  people  in  this 
country  and  overseas.  My  favorite  singer 
is  Bill  Laurence;  he  would  make  a  wonder¬ 
ful  movie  star.  I  belong  to  two  clubs,  The 
Mt.  Hope  Happy  Workers  4-H  Club  and  a 
book  club.  I  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from 
you.  —  Bea  Howard,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Two  years  ago  I 
wrote  to  Our  Page  and  made  so  many  new 
friends  that  I  have  come  back  again.  My 
family  has  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  so  I  have  had 
the  chance  to  read  your  letters  for  ages.  I 
live  on  a  farm  of  over  400  acres,  every 
acre  of  which  I  dearly  love.  My  hobbies  are 
4-H  work  and  activities,  reading,  square 
dancing  and  making  new  friends.  I  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  you  all.  —  Daisy  Baker, 
16,  New  York. 


MY  SPIRITED  HORSE 

I  once  had  a  horse  with  jet  black  hair 
A  purebred  stallion;  his  kind  is  rare;  - 
His  coat  was  sleek  and  bright  as  a  penny 
He  should  have  been  a  racer,  of  his  kind 
not  many. 

There  was  just  one  trouble  with  this 
’  beautiful  horse. 

His  temper  came  from  an  unknown  source; 
You  couldn’t  put  a  saddle  on  his  rearing 
back, 

The  sight  of  a  halter  would  make  him  back¬ 
track. 

One  day  a  man  struck  the  horse  a  mean 
blow. 

And  the  horse  struck  hard  and  laid  the  man 
low. 

The  man  was  killed,  and  our  horse  had 
to  die  — 

The  thing  we  had  to  do  almost  made  me  cry. 
But  everyone  said  my  horse  was  no  good. 
Though  Pa  and  the  rest  of  us  sort  of  under¬ 
stood. 

So  one  dark  rainy  night  in  the  month  of 
May 

The  horse’s  short  life  just  ebbed  away  — 
We  buried  him  then  on  his  native  plains 
Where  only  our  Lord  would  handle  his 
reins. 

—  John  Kuiper,  14,  Pennsylvania 


THE  LONESOME  HOUSE 

A  house  in  the  country,  lonesome  and  gray, 
A  house  on  a  hillside,  once  so  gay 
With  broken  windows  and  old,  old  wood. 
Weeds  now  grown,  where  the  porch  once 
stood. 

A  beautiful  house  in  its  early  day 
And  now  if  you  listen  you’ll  hear  it  say: 
“A  nice  old  lady  owned  me  then 
She  went  away,  I  know  not  when. 

She  was  kind  and  sweet,  she  kept  me  neat, 
I  can  still  hear  the  sound,  as  her  old  cane 
beat 

I’ve  had  other  owners,  but  none  so  good  — • 
If  one  kept  me  nice,  the  others  could. 

But  maybe,  some  day,  someone  will  be 
As  nice  as  the  old  lady  was  to  me.” 

By  Barbara  Dubosky,  14,  Pennsylvania 


HILLBILLY  DATE 

Singh*’  in  the  bathtub,  singin’  with  life. 
Hopin’  someday  I’ll  be  somebody’s  wife; 
Got  me  a  nice  boy,  got  me  a  date, 

Says  he’ll  be  here  at  half  past  eight. 

All  powdered  up  now,  look  just  a  treat. 
Shoes  and  socks  are  on  my  feet; 

Run  and  get  my  coat  and  hat 
And  give  my  hair  a  final  pat. 

Eight  forty-five:  What  makes  him  stay? 

I  look  at  the  paper  to  pass  time  away.  .  . 
Headlines  read:  “Today  is  Sunday”  — 
Land  sakes  alive!  My  date  was  Monday! 

By  Phyllis  Dunn,  17,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Gladys  Beatty,  13,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing,  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Mail 
to  Europe  should  have  proper  postage  on 
inner  envelope. 

New  York:  Jacqueline  De  Nicola,  14;  Mary 
Bentley,  11;  Vivian  Balachmer,  16;  Carol 
Widemar,  15;  Rosemary  Cop,  12;  Katherine 
Parker,  11;  Bea  Howard;  Shelia  Crombach, 
13;  Lucretia  La  Foret,  12;  June  La  Foret,  14; 
Daisy  Baker,  16;  Marilyn  Santiago;  Rose 
Domser,  14;  Ruth  Robinson,  10;  Myrna  Lay¬ 
ing,  13;  Cecelia  Brunell,  15;  Kenneth  Craig, 
18;  Shelia  Barris,  12;  Joanne  Smith,  16; 
George  Allen,  14;  Barbara  Prosser,  13; 
Barbara  Dumas,  10;  June  Zefers,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Seigfried,  9;  Betty 
Travis,  14;  Carolyn  Adams,  13;  Betty  Meyers, 
13;  Marian  Miller,  13;  Joan  Miller,  14;  Marie 
Wright,  16;  Nancy  Congdon,  14;  Ada  Grum- 
line,  15;  Alice  Skelley,  12;  Pauline  Haupt,  16; 
Kenney  Wiley,  7;  Dolly  Kurimsky,  12; 
Marian  Stutzman,  16;  Hamet  Jamison,  16; 
Evelyn  Lebe,  15;  Maxine  G'reen,  17;  Sarah 
Beisel,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Joan  Powers,  18;  Diane 
Nichols,  14;  Mary-Jane  Emerald,  13;  Virginia 
Lee,  14;  Jeanne  Archambault,  16;  Margaret 
Archambault,  12;  Jan  Houghton,  16;  Doris 
Day,  14;  Jean  Landregon.  14. 

New  Jersey:  Robert  Moyer,  19;  Denise 
Scott,  9. 

Ohio:  Kathryn  Kutz,  16;  Alyce  Logsdon, 
14. 

Connecticut:  Elinor  Dioguardi,  12;  Claudette 
Beaudoin,  13;  Peggy  Osborn,  12;  Reggie  Gay, 
13. 

Vermont:  Marilyn  Emerson,  15. 

Montana:  Fern  Sterling,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Connie  Everett,  18;  Priscilla 
Peckham,  13;  David  Perrott. 

Maryland:  Ruth  Reach,  14;  Irene  Barnes, 
16. 

West  Virginia:  Mary  McNabb,  16. 

Mississippi:  James  Roden,  16. 

Florida:  Gloria  Pedersen.  15. 

Scotland:  Irene  McDonald,  16. 

England:  Barbara  Hullis,  13. 

Ireland:  Ann  Maher,  13. 


What  a  lot  of  nice  contributions  came  in 
my  mail  bag  —  so  many  I  couldn’t  begin  to 
use  them  all.  But  have  patience  for  they  are 
all  filed  away  hopefully  for  future  issues. 
Our  4-H’ers  too  have  come  to  bat  and  our 
artists  have  outdone  themselves.  When  there 
are  many  contributors,  it’s  the  best  kind  of 
test  as  to  who  is  doing  the  best  work,  of 
course! 

William  Whyte  has  given  us  another  of  his 
tall  tales.  I  enjoy  reading  them  for,  as  you 
read  an  entertaining  story,  you  get  a  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  last  few  lines.  That  dog  certain¬ 
ly  was  a  real  bone  setter. 

“The  Lonesome  House”  by  Barbara 
Dubosky  brings  to  mind  houses  everyone  of 
us  has  seen  that  were  happy  homes  in  their 
day.  Their  windows  look  old  and  blind  and 
hopeless  as  eyes  upon  a  changing  world. 
Things  have  a  way  or  acquiring  a  person¬ 
ality,  I  think.  A  ship  isn’t  just  a  ship  but 
a  woman  of  the  sea.  She  may  be  temper- 
mental  or  steadfast.  A  city  has  a  life  of  its 
own,  probably  a  mirror  of  the  people  who 
live  there.  A  plane  is  a  noisy  monster  of 
the  air  who  looks  at  faraway  things  while 
waiting  patiently  for  us  humans  to  get 
aboard.  Even  a  tree  sighs  or  weeps,  the 
man  in  the  moon  beams  down  and  old 
Mother  Earth  gives  plenty. 

I  think  people  or  artistic  makeup  (in  art, 
music  or  writing)  are  inclined  to  give  life 
to  inanimate  objects  for  they  have  imagin¬ 
ation  and  are  sensitive  to  unseen  elements. 

I  suppose  everyone  is  back  in  school 
again.  The  days  to  go  fishin’  are  over  as 
are  the  trips  to  see  your  pen  friends.  Soon 
we’ll  see  the  bittersweet,  the  red  apples  and 
the  heavy  heads  of  grain.  In  the  meantime 
don’t  forget  your  friends  on  Our  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  full  address  and  age.  E.  U. 
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The  economic  controls  bill,  giving 
President  Truman  power  to  control 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation  up 
to  and  including  price  controls  and 
rationing,  was  due  for  presidential 
signature  only  after  the  Congressional 
farm  bloc  had  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  bill  everything  it  wanted.- 

As  it  hit  the  Senate  floor,  the  bill 
protected  farmers  two  ways  in  the 
event  price  controls  are  established; 
and  liberalizing  amendments  were 
adopted.  The  original  bill  provided 
that  ceiling  prices  on  farm  products 
could  not  be  set  under  100  per  cent 
of  parity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
market  price  in  the  month  before 
the  Korean  War  was  over  100  per 
cent  of  parity  on  any  commodity,  the 
price  could  not  be  reduced.  In  other 
words,  prices  over  parity  could  not 
be  put  back  to  parity  whereas  prices 
under  parity  would  be  allowed  to 
reach  that  point  before  a  freeze  could 
become  effective. 

Among  the  amendments  adopted 
was  one  offered  by  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  (R.,  Del.),  who  wanted  to 
protect  poultry  farmers  from  an  abuse 
he  said  was  current  during  the  last 
war.  Williams  charged  that  poultry 
was  purchased  from  farmers  at  below 
ceiling  and  then  sold  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  ceiling  prices.  The  Williams 
amendment  provides  that,  if  this 
happens  from  the  day  price  controls 
are  adopted  this  time,  then  the  poul¬ 
try  supplier  would  have  to  refund 
that  part  of  the  purchase  price  com¬ 
parable  to  the  amount  under  ceiling 
he  paid  the  farmer;  or  the  supplier 
would  be  forced,  as  an  alternative, 
to  make  a  supplemental  payment  to 
the  farmer  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing  price.  According  to  Williams,  this 
would  mean  that  there  would  be 
nothing  to  gain  by  beating  down 
the  farm  price  and  that,  therefore, 
farmers  would  in  every  case  get  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  for  poultry  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Government. 

The  Senate  also  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  everybody  from 
farmer  to  consumer  “a  reasonable 
profit”  on  meat.  This  was  done  be¬ 
cause  it  was  argued  that  in  the  last 
war  some  meat  processors  were  not 
able  to  make  a  profit  under  ceiling 
prices  and  were  forced  either  into 
the  black  market  or  out  of  business. 
This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  pro¬ 
vide  for  successive  ceilings  on  meat 
and  meat  products  for  each  stage  of 


production,  processing  and  selling. 

An  amendment  which  appeared 
likely  at  this  writing  to  go  down  to 
defeat  was  offered  on  behalf  of  east¬ 
ern  dairy  farmers  by  Sen.  Irving  M. 
Ives  (R.,  N.  Y.).  Ives’  amendment 
would  direct  that  price  ceilings,  if 
applied,  would  continue  the  area-by- 
area  differential  in  milk  pricing 
which  now  exists.  Since  New  York, 
New  England  and  other  Eastern  dairy 
farmers  get  a  Class  I  price  well  over 
the  national  average,  this  would  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  a  price  ceiling 
bringing  their  prices  down  to  the 
average. 

$  $  $  4s 

Sen.  Williams  last  month  again  was 
an  unofficial  leader  of  those  legislators 
who  favor  outright  ending  of  Govern¬ 
ment  price  supports  or  a  program 
drastically  curtailed.  He  called  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  support  buying  no 
better  than  private  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  of  unneeded  articles  and  com¬ 
modities  for  hoarding  pur-poses.  He 
said  that  products  bought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  “are  not  needed  for  our 
military  establishment,  but  are  being 
purchased  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
creating  an  artificial  shortage  and 
forcing  prices  higher.” 

Williams  came  right  out  in  the  open 
with  a  call  for  the  sale  of  Government 
price  support  food  stocks  on  the 
open  market  to  break  down  prices. 
“This  would  serve  a  dual  purpose.  It 
would  check  the  present  inflationary 
trend  in  food  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  would  achieve  a  saving  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  to  the  taxpayers.” 
Similar  proposals  have  been  made 
before  and  have  been  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  by  members  of  the  farm  bloc 
in  Congress  as  “dumping”  and  a* 
“destroying  the  farmers’  market.” 

No  such  proposal  could  pass  over 
farm  bloc  objections  and  Williams 
frankly  admits  that  he  would  have 
no  chance  with  it.  At  a  showdown, 
the  Delaware  Republican  could  count 
on  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  Senate 
votes  and  probably  less  than  50  in 
the  House.  What  he  actually  aims  for 
is  a  cut  in  price  support  levels,  with 
perhaps  the  clipping  of  some  com¬ 
modities  from  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  many  Congressional 
votes  could  be  mustered,  even  among 
th  farm  bloc,  for  dropping  perish¬ 
ables  from  the  farm  program, 
Williams  himself  would  prefer  a 
straight  cut  in  price  support  levels 
and  that  is  what  he  is  working  for. 


At  the  same  time  that  strength  can 
be  detected  in  a  move  to  cut  price 
support  levels,  quiet  planning  for 
adoption  of  another  bill  similar  to 
the  Steagall  Amendment  is  under 
way. 

The  Steagall  Amendment,  adopted 
in  the  early  days  of  the  last  war,  was 
aimed  at  increasing  farm  production 
all  along  the  line.  It  offered  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports,  highest 
until  that  time,  and  it  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  the  number  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  under  the  price  support  tent. 
It  also  guaranteed  continuation  of 
90  per  cent  supports  on  all  affected 
commodities  for  two  years  after  the 
war.  Congress,  at  the  time  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  due  to  expire,  extended 
it  for  a  third  peacetime  year. 

Several  farm  bloc  legislators  are 
already  contending  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  once  more  to  increase  farm 
production  all  down  the  line,  and  a 
bill  like  that  of  the  last  war  is  the 
answer.  They  are  not,  however,  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  introducing  such  a 
bill  like  that  of  the  last  war  is  their 
possibility  of  passage  until  shortages 
actually  develop.  They  do  expect 
some  shortages  to  appear  by  the  first 
of  next  year  and  are  actively  plan¬ 
ning  to  introduce  another  “Steagall 
Amendment”  right  after  these  short¬ 
ages  do  appear. 

A  Republican  Senator  represent¬ 
ing  a  northern  wheat  belt  State  told 
this  writer  that  the  new  provision  will 
be  more  far-reaching  than  the  last. 
He  said  it  will  include'an  even  wider 
range  of  farm  products  under  man¬ 
datory  support  heading  and  there  will 
be  attempts  to  substitute  100  per  cent 
of  parity  for  the  Steagall  90  per  cent. 
This  Senator  advised  the  writer  to 
watch  the  situation  in  eggs,  potatoes 
and  dairy  products  for  a  clue  as  to 
how  the  drive  for  a  new  Steagall 
Amendment  may  go.  If  Government 
purchases  for  price  support  purposes 
become  unnecessary,  he  believes  that 
the  biggest  bar  to  such  a  new  farm 
program  will  have  been  eliminated. 

As  of  the  present,  purchases  in  all 
categories  except  potatoes  have 
dropped.  Cheese  and  dried  milk  pur¬ 
chases  are  down  moderately  from  last 
year,  though  production  is  up  from  last 
year.  Butter  purchases  had  almost 
ground  to  a  halt  by  late  August.  Egg 
prices  had  advanced  and  Government 
buying  had  tailed  off.  Potatoes  re¬ 
mained  a  price  support  problem. 

Sounding  of  Congressional  opinion 
indicates  that  increases  in  farm  price 
support  levels  above  the  75  to  90  per 
cent  sliding  scale  in  the  present  law 
would  be  much  more  likely  than  the 
decreases  advocated  by  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  and  a  few  others. 

This  is  true  for  a  very  good  reason. 
If  the  international  situation  remains 
bad  and  war  spending  is  as  great  as 
expected  for  the  next  several  years 
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—  all  legislators  are  basing  their 
thinking  on  a  belief  that  this  will  be 
true — the  demand  for  food  will  be 
great.  There  will  be  shortages  and 
inevitable  price  controls  and  ration¬ 
ing.  Farm  prices  in  this  case  will  stay 
high  of  their  own  volition  with  no  aid 
needed  from  the  Government.  The 
political  reasoning  is  that  Congress 
might  as  well  give  the  farmers  some¬ 
thing  when  it  won’t  cost  anything. 
Not  being  afforded  as  much  consider¬ 
ation,  though,  is  the  fact  that  once 
price  support  levels  are  raised,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  lower  them  after  the 
emergency  is  over  and  after  the  high 
levels  become  very  expensive  to 
maintain  artificially. 

It  is  this  last  proposition,  and  the 
memory  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  original  Steagall  Amendment  was 
erased  from  the  books,  that  prompts 
such  bitter  opposition  from  some 
quarters. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Rep.  Walter  K.  Granger  (D.,  Utah) 
has  submitted  a  new  bill  aimed  at 
separating  the  extension  service  from 
the  Farm  Bureau  in  all  States  where 
any  connection  exists.  The  new  bill 
meets  all  objections  raised  by  the 
National  Grange  and  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  differs  from 
the  first  measure  in  that  it  is  more 
specific  on  what  private  contributions 
to  the  extension  service  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  forfeit  of  Federal 
funds.  The  Grange  and  USD  A  had 
complained  that  the  earlier  bill  would 
make  it  impossible  for  any  private 
organization  or  individual  to  make 
donations,  to  make  funds  available 
for  experimentation,  or  to  offer  aid 
to  the  4-H  movement. 

Granger  had  earlier  acknowledged 
that  his  bill  might  result  in  these  un¬ 
wanted  ends  and  redefined  in  his  new 
bill  the  whole  field  of  prohibited  con¬ 
tributions.  The  test  is  now  whether 
the  contributions  involve  any  con¬ 
trol  over  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment-supported  extension  service. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau, 
strongly  supported  by  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  had  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  any  separation  bill.  The  Farm 
Bureau  contended  that  States  have 
a  right  to  administer  the  extension 
service  within  their  own  borders  in 
any  way  they  believe  best  for  their 
own  farmer-citizens.  The  New  York 
Grange,  pointing  to  the  excellent  re¬ 
lations  between  themselves  and  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau  and  claim¬ 
ing  that  Farm  Bureau  extension  ad¬ 
ministration  in  New  York  is  ideal, 
said  that  such  a  bill  would  destroy  a 
very  fine  situation  in  New  York  State. 

There  is  still  virtually .  no  chance 
for  a  bill  separating  the  Farm 
Bureau  from  the  extension  service, 
at  least  not  in  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Harry  Lando 


Connecticut  Farmers’  Field 
Day 

Connecticut  farmers  and  their 
families  turned  out  in  force  for  a 
Field  Day  on  August  15  at  Tran¬ 
quillity  Farm  near  Middlebury.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  experiment  station 
and  extension  services,  with  several 
other  farm  groups  also  taking  part  in 
the  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 

With  its  rolling  2,000  acres  Tran¬ 
quillity  Farm  was  an  ideal  place  for 
the  gathering,  ample  space  being 
available  for  parking  and  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  5,000  visitors.  This  farm,  now 
owned  and  operated  by  the  J.  H. 
Whittemore  Company,  has  been  in  the 
same  family  for  several  generations. 
The  Whittemore  family  has  long 
been  interested  in  constructive  farm 
planning  and  proper  use  of  the  land. 
Some  of  the  best  timber  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  growing  on  this  farm;  the  pine 
plantings  date  back  to  1907.  The 
present  large  herd  of  registered 
Jersey  cattle  was  established  in 
1899,  and  is  now  famous  for  'its  out¬ 
standing  milk  production  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  type.  A  modern  poultry 
farm  is  an  added  enterprise. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  meeting 
and  demonstrations  was  that  every 
farmer  should  have  a  plan  best 
suited  to  his  particular  form  of 
husbandry,  and  one  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  not  only  to  increase  the 
productive  income,  but  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  soil.  The  farm 
home  was  not  neglected  as  numerous 
talks  and  exhibits  were  offered  which 
would  be  helpful  and  attractive  for 
use  by  the  farm  wife.  The  most 


modern  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  on  display  by  leading 
manufacturers,  and  demonstrations 
were  given  during  the  day. 

The  value  and  importance  of  using 
poorly  productive  and  rough  acreage 
for  a  grassland  type  of  farming  was 
stressed  throughout  the  program.  In 


this  respect  it  was  emphasized  that 
each  farm  will  differ  materially  in 
its  requirements  and  needs.  Some 
may  need  terraces,  other  not.  If 
land,  formerly  used  for  cultivated 
crops,  is  converted  to  hay  and 
pasture,  it  will  require  different 
treatment  and  handling  than  less 


level,  stony  and  non-productive  acre¬ 
age.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  when 
such  conversions  are  being  contem¬ 
plated,  that  farmers  consult  their 
various  State  agencies  which  are  set 
up  for  this  purpose  and  which  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  agricultural 
college.  w.  r. 


The  Connecticut  Farmers’  Field  Day,  recently  held  at  Tranquillity  Farm  near  Middlebury,  feaUired  farm  plan 
ning  and  the  proper  use  of  suitable  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  The  spacious  barn  and  battery  of  silos  ade¬ 
quately  provide  for  the  fine  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  owned  by  the  J.  H.  Whittemore  Company. 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 
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New  Treatment  for 
Blackhead 

Is  there  any  effective  treatment  for 
blackhead  in  turkeys?  Would  like  to 
know  about  its  cause  and  possible 
control.  t.  m. 

New  York 

Blackhead  in  turkeys,  known 
scientifically  as  histomoniasis,  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  organism,  a  protozoan.  The 
organism  itself  may  be  transmitted 
directly  through  the  droppings  from 
affected  chickens  or  turkeys  to 
healthy  birds.  Another  mode  of 
transmision  is  through  the  eggs  of 
cecal  worms  of  either  chickens  or 
turkeys.  Regardless  of  which  method 
may  be  operating,  the  plan  of  control 
is  to  keep  young  growing  turkeys 
away  from  the  manure  of  diseased 
birds,  or  of  birds  which  may  have 
recovered  from  a  previous  attack. 
The  organism  seems  to  be  quite 
prevalent  and  is  present  in  many 
apparently  healthy  chickens,  which 
suggests  that  one  must  always  be 
suspicious  of  chickens  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blackhead  in  turkeys.  The 
two  species  should  be  kept  as  far 
apart  as  possible. 

Considering  that  the  spread  of  the 
disease  js  by  way  of  the  droppings 
from  either  chickens  or  turkeys,  the 
first  obvious  control  measure  is  to 
keep  young  turkeys  away  from  all 
poultry  or  turkey  manure,  even  in 
small  quantities.  Clean  litter  and 
wire  floors  on  porches  meet  this  need. 

From  the  standpoint  of  medication, 
a  new  drug  known  as  enheptin,  has 
given  very  promising  results. 

Capons  Generally  Profitable! 

I  have  a  place  where  I  could 
handle  about  100  capons  this  coming 
Fall  and  Winter.  Can  they  generally 
be  reared  at  a  profit?  I  have  plenty 
of  home  grown  grain.  What  would  | 
you  suggest:  buying  young  capons  or 
getting  cockerels,  using  caponizing  | 
pellets?  v.  c.  t. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

Capons  generally  can  be  reared  at  I 
a  profit.  If  you  raise  the  grain  por¬ 
tion  of  their  ration,  some  net  gain 
would  be  practically  guaranteed, ! 
barring  disease.  I  would  suggest  the  I 
purchase  of  four  week  old  capons 
rather  than  the  use  of  pellets.  Real  | 
capons  will  return  a  greater  profit; 
they  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  j 
pelleted  birds  when  sold.  Then  again, 
since  the  effect  of  the  pellets  is  not  J 
permanent,  the  treatment  may  need 
to  be  repeated  unless  the  birds  are  j 
sold  at  just  the  right  time.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  is  not  difficult  and 
anyone  can  do  it  by  simply  following  | 
instructions. 


Pin  Feather  Discoloration 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  discolor¬ 
ation  which  I  find  under  the  skin  of  I 
my  dark  colored  chickens?  How  | 
should  I  handle  this  problem?  p.  y. 

Lackawanna,  County,  Pa. 

Discoloration  under  the  skin  of  | 
dark  colored  chickens  comes  from 
the  new  feathers  that  are  just  start¬ 
ing  to  develop  in  their  feather  folli¬ 
cles.  TheSe  new  feathers  are  very 
plentiful  when  a  bird  is  molting,  and 
as  much  as  possible  you  should  try 
and  kill  off  the  birds  that  have  a  full  J 
coat  of  feathers  without  any  new  pin 
pin  feathers  coming  out.  There  is  no 
shortcut  to  this  problem,  althougn 
the  dipping  of  a  partially  dressed  | 
bird  in  heated  wax  will  be  of  some 
help.  After  the  wax  cools,  it  is  peeled 
off  and  many  of  the  pin  feathers 
comes  with  it. 


Chick  Sexing 

Would  like  to  know  something 
about  chick  sexing.  Where  can  in¬ 
struction  be  obtained  in  this  ai't,  and 
does  it  offer  a  good  source  of  employ¬ 
ment?  w.  H. 

Chicks  sexing  is  an  occupation  that 
lends  itself  particularly  to  those  who 
are  adept  with  their  hands,  quick  in 
their  movements,  and  of  good  eye¬ 
sight.  However,  any  individual  per¬ 
son  really  needs  to  take->a  course  in 
a  chick  sexing  school  before  knowing 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  be  proficient  at  the  work. 
Good  chick  sexors  generally  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 
For  instruction,  contact  can  be  made 
with  the  American  Chick  Sexing 
Assn.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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BABCOCK^ 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

i^-(<\\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Thi3  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
“ describes  our  breeding  program. 

j.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


D  *  d  ITHACA,  N.JN 


Inc. 


At.  3  » 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY  $4/?  AA 
|  CHICKS  J.tKvU 


Per 
100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


JO  S  E  P  H 


All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
6tate  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAM 

&  SONS,  I nc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  (bore,  vt. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  (Slicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

■  Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Itoek- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
1,  i  n  k  s.  White  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c:  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  '/i  lb.  $2.25:  5  lbs.  $  I  SiOO.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


Ready-to~Lay  Range  Grown  Pullets 

Harco  strain  R.  1.  Reds;  sex-link  crosses.  R.  O.  P. 
sired  White  Rocks;  Hubbards  N.  H.  Reds.  Heavy; 
husky  and  healthy.  Heavy  laying  is  in  their  blood. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUG  LASS  VILLE,  PA. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN— DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Chalk  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS,  day  old  25-$IO, 
50-$l8,  IOO-$34  postpaid.  Shipments  every  Tuesday. 

SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


‘‘DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GEESE  —  We  have  a  fine  flock  of  select 
breeders.  Price  and  information  on  request. 
JOSEF  KUTTLER,  CROSSWICKS,  NEW  JERSEY 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  with  most  popular  capon 
pellets  now  $3-100,  $14-500.  Implanter  $1.75  postpaid. 
SINE’S  HATCHERY,  RN6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Time  to  House  Poultry 


Despite  the  fact  that  January  and 
February  hatched  chicks  are  gaining 
in  favor,  the  bulk  of  layer  replace¬ 
ments  are  still  produced  during  April 
and  May.  There  are  good  and  logical 
reasons  for  this.  First,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  the  economy  of  rearing 
chicks  on  range.  Second  is  livability, 
and  a  chance  for  the  chick  to  grow 
a  sturdy  frame  which  all  good  con¬ 
sistent  layers  must  have.  Third  is 
the  convenience  for  the  operator  in 
attending  his  flock. 

The  economy  of  rearing  poultry  on 
a  good  range  is  unquestioned.  A 
legume  range  saves  up  to  one  third  in 
feed  cost,  no  small  item  on  any  large 
poultry  farm.  While  on  range  more 
grain  can  be  utilized  because  a  part 
of  the  necessary  protein  commonly 
obtained  from  mashes  is  supplied  by 
the  legume  grasses  and  insect  life. 

Laying  Signs 

The  proper  time  to  house  pullets 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  birds  themselves.  Because 
of  the  variations  of  breeding  prin¬ 
ciples  on  the  part  of  chick  producers, 
not  all  pullets  mature  in  a  given 
length  of  time.  Some  strains  of  Leg¬ 
horns  begin  producing  at  the  age  of 
four  and  a  half  months,  while  others 
are  bred  to  lay  at  five  and  even 
later.  The  only  standard  to  go  by  is 
comb  development  and  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Some  producers  wait  until 
the  pullet  production  rate  reaches 
10  per  cent  with  well  developed 
combs,  before  housing,  while  others 
house  the  flock  at  the  first  sign  of 
eggs. 

However,  there  is  a  happy  medium 
in  everything,  and  housing  pullets  is 
no  exception.  Especially  in  Leghorns, 
it  is  easy  to  judge  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  combs,  which  indicates 
that  the  birds  are  laying  well.  At 
maturity,  the  Leghorn  pullet  also 


ideal  on  range  at  this  time,  the  pullets 
are  better  off  inside. 

Here  enters  the  problem,  namely, 
that  not  all  of  the  birds  mature  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  farm  of  Horace 
McArthur  of  Cherry  Creek,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  the  immature 
birds  are  segregated  and  allowed  to 
reach  the  laying  stage  in  safety.  All 
producers  are  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this.  Although  Horace  doesn’t 
like  the  added  work,  he  emphatically 
states  that  the  late  birds,  if  given 
a  chance,  will  make  as  good  layers 
as  those  housed  earlier.  In  housing 
500  pullets,  he  admits  that  not  all  of 
the  birds  will  lay  immediately.  Only 
those  which  show  comb  development 
go  under  confinement.  He  allows  the 
others  the  freedom  of  the  range 
where  they  can,  without  interference, 
develop  their  bodies  until  ready  to 
lay,  thereby  giving  them  the  chance 
to  restore  the  ego  held  down  while 
living  with  the  more  developed  and 
aggressive  birds. 

The  birds  in  the  McArthur  flock 
were  housed  at  the  average  age  of 
five  months;  their  production  rate 
was  then  a  little  over  five  per  cent. 
Housing  pullets  at  this  stage  lets  them 
orient  themselves  in  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  does  not  throw  them 
off  production,  as  might  have  been 
the  case  had  they  been  kept  on  range 
until  they  had  reached  a  higher  rate 
of  lay.  The  forepart  of  October  is 
a  good  time  to  h<5use  spring  hatched 
birds. 

Look  Out  for  Parasites 

Despite  favorable  reports  in  hous¬ 
ing  new  flocks,  using  the  old  litter, 
I  find  that  it  is  desirable  to  clean 
the  laying  quarters  at  least  once  each 
year.  Where  no  epidemics  prevailed 
during  the  previous  season,  some  of 
the  old  litter  may  prove  beneficial. 
However,  taking  into  consideration 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

After  the  new  layers  are  housed,  they  need  rations  which  are  more  care¬ 
fully  compounded  than  when  they  have  the  run  of  a  good  range.  These 
thrifty  New  Hampshires,  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  School  in 
Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  are  on  excellent  pasture  and  will  soon  he  housed  for  the 

Winter. 


becomes  distinctly  blocky,  this  trans¬ 
formation  being  the  most  noticeable 
during  the  last  two  weeks  before 
laying.  The  wing  bones  reach  full 
growth,  thus  producing  the  blocky 
effect,  and  the  comb  deepens  in  color. 
These  are  some  of  the  unmistakable 
signs  to  look  for  in  pullet  layers. 

There  are  others  also:  the  birds’ 
singing  as  well  as  the  hunt  for  out 
of  the  way  places  in  which  to  lay 
their  first  eggs.  It  all  depends  on  the 
facilities  as  to  whether  the  future 
layers  can  be  housed  at  the  first  sign 
of  production,  or  whether  they  must 
be  furnished  range  nests  for  a  while. 
On  most  farms  the  floor  space  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  layers 
kept.  Because  it  is  difficult  for  the 
producer  to  sell  off  his  old  hens  while 
they  are  producing  at  a  high  rate, 
very  seldom  can  an  empty  house  be 
found  ready  before  the  replacements 
mature.  That  is  the  main  reason  why 
so  many  producers  still  prefer  April 
and  May  chicks:  it  gives  their  old 
flocks  time  to  end  their  laying  cycle. 

Where  houses  can  be  readied  in 
time,  it  is  good  practice  to  house 
the  pullets  just  before  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  gets,  under  way.  It  is  a  lot 
easier  to  gather  eggs  from  conve¬ 
niently  situated  nests  than  to  hunt 
for  them  under  brooder  houses  and 
all  over  the  range.  Even  though  range 
nests  are  provided,  some  of  the  new 
layers,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  ex¬ 
plore  every  possibility  before  using 
the  nests.  Eggs  laid  in  the  mud  and 
dirt  absorb  odors,  and  become  less 
marketable.  Unless  the  conditions  are 


the  possible  infestation  of  parasites, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  eradicated  at  this  time,  it  is  fool¬ 
hardy  to  take  the  chance. 

Where  no  signs  of  any  infectious 
disease  have  appeared  in  the  old 
flock,  a  small  part  of  the  old  litter 
can  be  used  as  a  base  for  the  new, 
first  mixing  it  well  with  the  new, 
and  using  a  reliable  disinfectant, 
spraying  the  entire  area.  All  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  scrubbed  and  dis¬ 
infected,  and  the  perches  and  nests 
painted  or  sprayed  with  carbolenium 
or  wood  preserver. 

Nests  and  perches  are  most  im¬ 
portant  because  parasites  breed 
there.  A  thorough  application  will 
serve  the  entire  season,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  saving  in  labor.  A  slipup  at 
this  stage  invites  possible  disaster 
later,  as  mites  and  lice  can  spread 
disease.  Wet  spots  near  fountains  and 
perches  should  be  eliminated  and 
allowed  to  dry.  A  dry  house  is  a 
healthy  house,  at  least  for  chickens. 
The  producer  while  cleaning  the 
house  may  cough  and  sputter  from 
the  dust,  but  the  chickens  do  not 
seem  to  mind  it.  The  house  should 
be  dry,  disinfected,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  swept  free  of  cobwebs  and 
trash,  and  the  cleaned  nests  filled 
with  new  material.  A  good  job  can 
be  determined  by  the  wholesome  odor, 
after  all  has  been  completed. 

Grit  Is  Important 

One  little  detail  so  often  neglected, 
yet  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  good 
sharp  grit  wherever  birds  are  kept. 


The  only  strain  of  bird  that  has  captured  "Hen  of 
the  Year”  honors  twice  came  from  Warren's  famous 
flocks.  Buying  Warren  chicks  means  buying  breed¬ 
ing  that  pays  off  in  actual  cash — because  Warren 
Production  Beds  mature  faster  and  lay  better 
For  positive  proof— just  examine  the  record 


FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN 
FORMANCE  WHY 


BUY  PROVEN  PER- 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Matt.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 


STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J  .  J  .  WARREN 


Bex  20  Nerth  Brookfield,  Matt. 


Profit-  Bred  For  27  Years 


HOW  TO 

PROTECT! 


- 

from 

•VjjS.yyV'  -  .. 

NEWCASTLE, 
TRACHEITIS, 
FOWL  POX 


YOUR  BIRDS  I 

Don’t  risk  heavy  l 
losses  that  may  fol-  I 
low  unexpected  flock  * 
outbreak  of  dreaded  I 
N  EWCASTLE, 
TRACHEITIS,! 
FOWL  POX.  Vacci-  I 
nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  I 
a  single  egg.  Gives  1 
positive,  lasting  pro-  I 
tection.  Rush  card  for  J 
folder  describ-  | 
ing  WENE  4-  | 


FREE 

Point  Health  Pro¬ 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  j 
for,  insist  on  getting  J 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  | 


CINES. 


Or  order  di¬ 
rect  giv-  | 
ing  us. 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname. 


I 


VACCINES! 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  n  j 


|  DEPT.  RN 


VINELAND,  N.  J.  j 


HUBBARD'S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
producers  of  both  eggs 
&  meat.  Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Boxtt,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“mu  At  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Why  YOU  Should  Buy  Christie 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks.  Because: 

They  are  bred  to  grow  rapidly  on 
less  feed  —  to  feather  eariy  and 
completely.  Broiler  and  roasters  are 
plump  and  full-bodied  with  light 
under-coloring.  Pullets  mature  early 
and  lay  large  eggs  with  excellent  in¬ 
terior  quality  and  unexcelled  hatchabiiity.  Come  to 
the  Source  for  Christie  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  60.  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


A  Famous  Name  ....  A  Famous  Strain 
It’s  NICHOLS  of  Kingston,  N.  H. 
New  Hampshires  at  their  meatiest 
Ask  your  HATCHERyMAN  why. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  ^  '  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Bed- 
Rock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  $12-100. 
All  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.IX  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  124.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 
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This  fact  must  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  To  a  beginner  this  seems 
like  a  lot  of  ado  about  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  any  experienced  poultry  farmer 
has  found  to  his  sorrow  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  absence.  It  is  amazing 
what  a  difference  a  few  handfuls 
of  grit  will  do  for  the  birds,  or  the 
absence  of  same.  Just  as  an  adequate 
supply  of  lime  is  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  just  so  is  a  constant 
source  of  grinding  material  necessary 
if  the  birds  are  to  utilize  their  feed 
and  stay  healthy. 

It  is  also  well  to  check  the  body 
weight  of  the  birds  before  housing 
them.  At  times,  through  mismanage¬ 
ment,  the  birds  get  underweight.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  final  growth  stage  more  grain 
should  be  fed.  The  birds,  in  order  to 
lay  and  keep  laying  through  the 
Winter,  must  have  a  layer  of  fat  to 
begin  with.  Later  on,  after  several 
months  of  lay,  when  their  bodies  have 
reached  top  weight,  their  body  fat 
should  be  reduced,  but  lightweight 
birds  at  the  start  will  never  make 
good  consistent  layers,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  laying  cycle.  Old  birds 
have  been  known  to  lay  well  on  mash 


alone,  but  their  bodies  had  stopped 
growing,  needing  only  sustaining 
nourishment,  plus  the  egg  ingredients. 

To  realize  the  utmost  profit  from 
the  old  flock,  rigid  culling  should  be 
practiced  all  through  the  season,  pro¬ 
viding  room  for  the  more  consistent 
layers  when  housing  time  comes 
around. 

It  is  good  practice,  when  catching 
the  pullets  at  night,  to  light  their 
new  quarters.  Some  use  crates  for  the 
transfer,  while  many  use  burlap 
sacks.  Any  way  you  do  it,  avoid 
scaring  the  birds  unduly,  especially 
if  they  have  started  to  lay.  Where  the 
distance  is  not  great,  sacks  are  satis¬ 
factory;  as  many  as  eight  pullets  can 
be  transferred  at  a  time  in  one  feed 
^sack.  With  this  quick  method,  when 
'the  birds  are  handled  expertly,  no 
damage  is  noticeable.  Unless  many 
immature  birds  are  mixed  in  with 
the  layers,  little  furore  will  result. 
The  freshly  housed  layers  regain 
their  poise  almost  immediately,  and 
yearn  to  get  their  chance  at  the  filled 
mash  hoppers. 

v  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Artificial  Light  for  Winter  Egg 

Production 


The  number  of  hours  of  light  to 
which  a  hen  is  exposed  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  number  of  eggs  she 
will  lay  at  that  particular  time.  The 
real  cause  of  high  egg  production 
normally  occurring  in  the  Spring  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  long  hours  of 
daylight  at  that  season.  That  the 
weather  may  be  warmer  is  purely 
incidental,  except  insofar  as  the  hen 
may  be  comfortable  physically,  and 
able  to  continue  laying  almost  day 
after  day  because  she  does  not  need 
to  eat  a  large  quantity  of  feed  to 
keep  warm.  The  longer  hours  of  light 
in  the  Spring  stimulate  the  ovaries, 
which  gives  the  initial  urge  to  greater 
egg  production;  the  warmer  weather 
thus  provides  for  easier  conversion 
of  feed  into  eggs. 

In  the  old  days  when  farmers 
allowed  chickens  to  more  or  less  shift 
for  themselves,  a  third  factor  entered 
the  situation  to  stimulate  high  egg 
production  in  the  Spring  —  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  fresh  green  grass  and  the 
numerous  bugs  and  worms  that  the 
hens  picked  up  when  roaming  all 
over  the  farm.  With  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  diet,  coupled  with  long 
days  and  favorable  temperatures,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  spring  egg  produc¬ 
tion  was  something  to  talk  about! 

Today  the  same  condition  holds 
true  with  game  birds  in  the  wild 
state,  and  would  also  prevail  with 
chickens  kept  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  Most  farmers  and  poultrymen 
now  feed  chickens  the  equivalent  of 
green  grass,  bugs  and  worms  in  the 
form  of  a  mash  and,  by  using  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  give  them  the  benefit  of 
a  long  day  in  midwinter.  We  do  very 
little  to  provide  a  warm  environment 
in  the  off-season,  although  no  one 
denies  the  value  of  a  well  constructed 
and  relatively  warm  poultry  house, 
provided  its  cost  is  no  greater  than 
the  returns  obtained. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  our 
present  methods  of  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  do  not  in  themselves  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  total  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  year.  Rather,  we  shift 
the  seasons  of  egg  production;  we 
can  do  that  with  profit  only  when  the 
cost  of  making  the  shift  is  eco¬ 
nomically  sound.  Extra  light  is  cheap 
to  provide  but  extra  warmth  is 
another  matter.  However,  let’s  stick 
to  light  for  the  time  being;  it  must 
be  provided  as  an  extra  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  if  we  want  to  realize  the 
greatest  profit  from  egg  production. 

Hours  of  Light  Required 

Nature  herself  really  has  provided 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
much  light,  although  research  has 
confirmed  it.  The  13  hours  from  day¬ 
break  to  sunset,  normally  experi¬ 
enced  on  an  average  in  April,  is 
enough  to  keep  the  ovaries  of  the  hen 
functioning  at  a  high  rate.  If  we 
keep  that  figure  in  mind  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  hours  of  light  re¬ 
quired,  there  is  little  trouble  main¬ 
taining  winter  egg  production  at  a 
high  level,  insofar  as  light  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Since  one  must  allow  for 
cloudy  and  stormy  weather,  the  best 
plan  of  actual  operation  is  to  figure 
on  15  hours  of  total  light,  counting 


the  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
plus  the  extra  hours  provided  arti¬ 
ficially.  Additional  light  will  do  no 
harm;  neither  will  it  be  beneficial. 
The  extra  light  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  or  a  combination 
of  both  morning  and  evening;  the 
important  point  is  the  number  of 
continuous  hours,  and  not  when  they 
are  provided. 

An  easy  schedule  to  maintain  is  to 
start  the  lights  at  four  a.m.  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1;  move  them  back  to  3  a.m. 
on  November  1,  and  2  a.m.  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  keeping  the  light  on  until 
after  daybreak  and  allowing  the 
chickens  to  go  to  roost  at  sunset. 
As  the  days  get  longer  in  Spring,  cut 
the  artificial  light  to  compensate,  so 
that  by  May  1  no  extra  light  will  be 
necessary. 

Intensity  of  Light 

On  this  phase  of  light  the  research 
specialist  needs  to  do  some  more  in¬ 
vestigating.  Present  recommendations 
are  that  a  clean  40-watt  bulb  placed 
six  feet  above  the  floor  will  illumi¬ 
nate  properly  200  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  However,  light  bulbs  do  not 
stay  clean  very  long  in  a  poultry 
house;  also  the  lights  are  often  more 
than  six  feet  above  the  floor.  As  an 
insurance  measure,  it  is  usually 
preferable  to  use  60-watt  bulbs; 
otherwise  place  the  lights  closer  to 
the  floor  and  then  use  smaller  bulbs. 

Color  of  Light 

Here  is  where  the  subject  really 
becomes  interesting.  Blue  light  re¬ 
tards  egg  production,  while  red  light 
stimulates  egg  production.  The  value 
in  white  light  comes  from  the  rays  of 
light  toward  the  end  of  the  spectrum 
where  red  is  predominant.  Small  10- 
watt  red  bulbs  spaced  four  feet  apart 
and  hung  15  inches  above  the  roosts 
stimulate  egg  production  as  much  as 
the  white  light  commonly  used,  but 
not  necessarily  any  more.  Such  bulbs 
prove  the  point  that  light  itself  is 
the  required  stimulant,  as  birds  under 
red  light  do  not  leave  the  roosts  at 
night  and  thus  do  not  have  the  chance 
to  eat  more  because  of  longer  hours 
in  which  to  obtain  feed.  Actually, 
the  extra  eating  hours  provided  by 
white  light  are  not  necessary  as  hens 
under  red  lights  of  low  intensity  eat 
as  much  feed  during  normal  daylight 
hours  as  hens  that  leave  the  roosts 
at  2  a.  m.  The  low  intensity  red  lights 
must  be  burned  all  night,  however, 
which  does  not  make  their  use  any 
more  economical  than  the  present 
custom  of  using  white  light.  How¬ 
ever,  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
always  worth  while,  and  the  research 
on  the  effect  of  color  of  light  has 
been  extremely  interesting. 

In  the  future,  with  fowls  strictly 
confined  to  artificially  regulated 
buildings,  it  may  be  desirable  to  use 
blue  light  when  eggs  are  cheap  in 
order  to  curtail  production,  and  red 
light  when  eggs  are  high  priced,  to 
stimulate  production.  Considering  all 
the  factors  involved  and  pending  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  I  would  still  recom¬ 
mend  the  regular  white  light  for 
practical  use. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner .  $6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahigren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.75 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston .  3.75 

New  Riches  in  the  Soil, 

Wheeler  M.  Millen .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  y! 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


IT’S  EASY  TO  GROW 


CAPON 


QUALITY 

FLOCKS 


WITH 


Simply  inject  a  WENE  Capon  PEL  below  comb, 
with  WENE  Automatic  Implanter.  You  get  extra¬ 
tender,  better  flavored,  bigger  birds.  WENE  Capon 
PELS  are  performance-proved — refuse  substitutes. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  order  direct,  giving  dealer’s 
name.  Vial  of  100  PELS,  S3. 00.  Implanter  S5.00 
Postpaid. 

WENE  POULTRY  LAB.ORATQRI£S 
DEPT.  RN,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc .  Starting  and  finishing 

batteries  or  complete  _  _ 

broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 

BROWER  MFG.CO.,  Box  S145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Bocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chieks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-l  or  820-J-2 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The' Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3.— Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5.— The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6.— The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear- 
J*1?-  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11.— The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12.— Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14— The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sate  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  are  doing  the  largst  volume  of  business  in 
Started  Pullets  in  our  30  years  in  Poultry.  We  have 
them  4-8-8-12-16  weeks  old  up  to  ready-to-lay.  That 

}  means  they  were 
last  May  -  June- 
July  or  August 
baby  chicks.  So 
you  see,  you  can 
still  get  early 
hatch  birds.  You 
have  not  lost  a 
day.  They  are 
priced  so  low. 
they  will  cost 
you  less  than  if 
you  had  raised 
them  yourself. 
We  have  dandies 
in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  ready 
for  immediate 
1  delivery. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

You  will  never 
go  wrong  with 
capons.  They  are 
the  economical 
family  size  bird, 
so  much  in  de- 
mand  today. 

Their  meat  i  s 
delicious  and 
tender.  They  con¬ 
sistently  bring 
highest  premium 
prices.  Once  you 
try  them,  you’ll 
always  buy  them. 

We  have  them  4- 
6-8  weeks  of  age 
in  the  popular 
breeds  ready  for 
immediate  del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

in  all  the  popular  breeds  are 
hatched  every  Monday  in  the  year 

From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  — you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  gft  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  190%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1950  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


NOW 


QUALITY  BIRDS 

CAPON 


EXPIRES 
SEPT.  30,  1950 


• When  You  Buy  Vial  o I  IOO 
at  Regular  $3.00  Price 


!  P 


;;:si 


t# 


' 


4  Ways  Better! 

•  Capon  PELS  are 
micro  p  ressed. 
Smooth.  Expertly 
balanced.  Precision- 
mixed.  •  Capon 
PELS  provide  uni¬ 
formly  thorough 
absorption.  Assure 
top  tenderizing  and 
flavor-  improvement 
even  to  old  roosters. 

•  Capon  PELS  con¬ 
tain  same  full  dos¬ 
age.  Q  Capon  PELS 
are  performance- 
proved  —  perform¬ 
ance-guaranteed  by 
practical  WENE 
Hatcherymen. 

G£9i 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories 
Dept.  RN/  Vineland,  N.  J 


: 


HURRY!  Liberal  Get- 
Acquainted  Offer 
expires  midnight 
September  30.  Buy 
one  vial  of  100 
Capon  Pels  at  regu¬ 
lar  $3.00  price,  get 
extra  vial  of  100 
pellets  for  only  50 
cents!  Save  $2.50 
on  200  pellets.  But 
you  must  act  now. 
See  your  dealer  or 
write  direct,  giving 
dealer's  name. 
AUTOMATIC  IM- 
PLANTER  $5.00. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E-  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  —  The  “ancient  line’’  from  original 
Ives  stock  as  described  in  article  R.  N.-Y.  of  August 
19th.  Orders  taken  for  1951.  Prices  on  request. 

ESSIPOFF,  TERRYVILLE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  OB  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  N otv.  Don't  delay.  Order 
direct  from  this  advt.  PriteePer  IOO 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

. $12.90  $15.90  $14.50 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULL0- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . 

New  Hampshires,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Hamp  -  Rock  Cross, 
Rock-Hamp  Cross . 

Big  Type,  Loo  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns.  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


13.90 

12.90 
12.90 


16.95 

24.50 

26.00 


15.50 

6.00 

6.00 


SO>95  Per  too 

©left  overs, 

ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$11.50  Por  too 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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Herd  B.F.  Test  5.1%— Among 
Highest  In  U.  S.  For  Ayrshires 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale  A.  Marsh,  of  North  Girard,  Pa.,  watched  their  cows  .  .  .  and 
their  records  .  .  .  when  they  switched  to  Larro.  Their  story  tells  what  they  observed. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  GALE  A.  MARSH,  PINTO  ACRE  FARM, 

N.  GIRARD,  PA.,  GIVE  CREDIT  TO  LARRO 

''We  have  Larro  Dairy  Feed  to  thank  for  the  outstanding  results  we  have 
obtained  in  our  Dairy  Program”,  say  the  Gale  Marshes.  "We  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  Larro  Dairy  Feed  and  the  Larro  Feeding  Plan  are  doing 
wonders  with  our  herd. 

"When  we  started  on  Larro,  we  used  the  same  home  grains  and  the  same 
purebred  Ayrshires.  The  environment  was  unchanged.  We  just  wanted  to 
see  if  Larro  could  do  all  they  claim  it  can.  We  are  convinced  now  that  it 
really  can.  In  three  short  months  our  cows  had  more  vigor  and  vitality, 
smoother  coats  and  more  uniform  and  desirable  bodies.  Larro  may  cost 
slightly  more,  but  we  still  make  more  profit  over  feed  cost. 

"One  of  the  best  milkers,  High  Lady,  proved  what  Larro  can  do. 

"Last  year  she  produced  8,360  lbs.  of  milk  and  339.7  lbs.  butterfat  in  287 
days.  We  milk  twice  a  day.  This  year  (on  Larro)  she  produced  10,361  lbs. 
milk  and  494.5  lbs.  B.  F.  In  November  1949,  our  herd’s  B.  F.  test  was 
5.1%,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  United  ^States  for  the  Ayrshire  breed.” 

The  story  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  tell  is  typical.  Once  dairymen  start  to 
feed  Larro,  they  don’t  have  to  be  told  that  Larro  Dairy  Feed  contains  all 
the  properly  balanced  nutrients  needed  for  top  production  and  good  con¬ 
ditio*..  They  see  it  in  the  results.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  your  Larro  dealer 
right  away  .  .  .  and  share  the  experience  of  thousands  of  Larro  feeders. 


Ms  There  Any  Link  Mteticeen 
Feeds  and  Mastitis? 

Some  dairymen  feel 
that  feeds  often 
have  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  mastitis. 

Larro  Research 
Farm  dairy  scien¬ 
tists  say  that  any 
connection  between 
feeds  or  feed  ingre¬ 
dients  and  mastitis 
has  never  been 
proved.  Inf  act,  all  indications  at  Larro 
Research  Farm  are  to  the  contrary. 
Practically  all  cases  of  mastitis  can  be 
traced  directly  to  poor  management, 
mistaken  management,  or  accidental 
mismanagement.  Since  there  are  so 
many  proven  causes  of  mastitis  .  .  . 
most  of  them  connected  with  careless 
management  .  .  .  Larro  scientists  feel 
that  anyone  blaming  mastitis  on  feed 
is  simply  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  Fills  In 
Well  When  Silage  Is  Scarce 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  dairy¬ 
men  run  out  of  silage.  Dried  Beet  pulp 
or  Molasses  Dried  Beet  pulp  fills  in  very 
well  until  new  silage  is  available.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  succulent,  bulky,  absorptive 
and  highly  palatable  feed,  many  authori¬ 
ties  say  that  its  feeding  value  is  close 
to  that  of  grains  up 
to  ]4  of  the  ration. 

C.  F.  Huffman,  Re¬ 
search  Professor  of 
Dairying  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College, e'- 
recently  wrote:  "... 
we  have  an  article  in 
press  at  the  present 
time  where  we  have 
demonstrated  that  beet  pulp  is  a  good 
source  of  an  unidentified  lactation  factor.’ ’ 


Time  When  Feed  Program 
Counts  Most 


Late  summer  and  early  fall  are  the 
seasons  when  the  Larro  Summer 


Feeding  Program 


.  .  .  Pasture — Hay 
—Larro  Dairy  Feed 
.  .  .  really  shows  its 
staying  power.  If 
you  aren’t  already 
on  the  Larro  Pro- 
gram,  see  your 
Larro  dealer  right 
away  and  let  him 
give  you  the  details. 


* Farm-tested " 
FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST;.  . 


Address  General  Mills,  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  85 
Minneapolis  1,  Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6, 
Kansas  City  6 


General  r  Mills*  0  4  50 


We  Diversify  in  Turkeys 

Two  breeds  of  turkeys — the  Belts- 
ville  Small  White  and  the  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  are  the  answer  to 
the  retail  turkey  farmer’s  problem. 
In  raising  only  the  Broad  Breasts  as 
we  previously  did,  we  often  found  it 
necessary  to  discount  several  pounds 
of  turkey  meat,  put  on  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble,  to  pacify  the 
customer  who  had  ordered  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  had  exacted  our  promise 
to  deliver  a  12-pound  turkey.  Our 
smallest  birds  weighed  17  pounds. 
The  difference  between  17  and  12 
represents  the  profit  in  that  bird  and, 
if  we  have  to  discount  that  five 
pounds,  we  might  as  well  quit  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  best  turkeys  possible. 

In  order  to  avoid  taking  this  loss, 
we  have  added  the  Beltsville  Small 
Whites  and  are  finding  them  satis¬ 
factory.  If  our  customer  wants  a  12 
pound  bird,  he  gets  a  12  pound  bird, 
and  not  one  of  the  larger  bronze 
birds.  I  have  found  that  it  often 
results  in  more  sales  for  the  bigger 
birds,  too,  if  the  customer  can  see 
the  difference  in  the  finished  product. 
Sometimes  the  housewife  only 
thought  she  wanted  a  12  pound  bird. 

There  is  a  definite  place  for  the 
3eltsville.  This  turkey  was  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  to  meet 
the  need  for  a  family  sized,  handy- 
weight  bird;  hence,  the  name  “Belts¬ 
ville.”  The  poults  of  this  breed  are 
either  a  clear  lemon  yellow,  or  a 
lemon  yellow  to  yellowish  white, 
tinted  with  tan  on  upper  surface. 
Beaks,  legs  and  toes  are  a  pale  flesh 
color.  The  adult  birds  are  very  showy 
birds  adding  beauty  to  the  barnyard. 
The  young  toms  average  15  pounds, 
the  young  hens  nine  pounds  at  six 
months  of  age,  and  are  then  in  prime 
condition  with  respect  to  fat,  fleshing 
and  feathering,  which  is  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  Broad  Breasts.  The 
Beltsville  has  a  compact  body  with 
short  legs  and  an  abundance  of  meat 
on  the  breast  and  legs.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  this  small  size,  makes  it 
ideal  for  the  family  whose  taste  is 
for  white  meat,  but  can  ill  afford  a 
larger  bird  to  get  that  white  meat 
in  abundance. 

They  are  handled  and  fed  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  turkeys,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  diseases  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  same  disease  controls. 
They  are  easily  managed,  though  a 
little  wilder  than  the  Bronze;  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  gentle  with  their  keep¬ 
er.  With  our  flock  of  breeders  we 
averaged  90  eggs  from  March  to-  June, 
as  against  70  average  for  the  Bronze. 
We  have  had  98  per  cent  fertility 
with  one  tom  to  10  hens,  and  80  per 
cent  hatchability  of  fertile  eggs. 

The  day  of  the  big  money  in 
turkeys  is  over,  at  least  for  the 
immediate  present.  This  makes  it 
more  necessary  than  ever  for  the 
small  retail  producer  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  to  cash 
in  on  his  crop.  For  institutional, 
restaurant  and  wholesale  selling,  the 
Broads  cannot  be  beat;  they  add 
greatly  to  the  income  of  the  turkey 
farmer,  large  or  small.  The  Beltsville 
seems  to  be  especialy  adapted  to  the 
individual  consumer  trade.  So  we 
keep  both.  We  find  it  pays  to  di¬ 
versify  in  turkeys,  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  N.  W.  Evans 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card... .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives...., . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


MILLIONS 


rhpONBTTCS 

vr  SOLD  AT 
>  PREMIUM  PRICES 

Cdipette,® 


OOOGOQO'QQO* 


PELLETS 

Insure  successful  hormonization  of  your 
birds  with  genuirie  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird's  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
are  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  “make  sure.” 

See  your  Dealer.  If  he  can't 
supply  you  tend  $3.00  for  lOO 
Capette  Pellets  and  $1.75  for  one 
automatic  implanter  or  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  to  Dept.  No.  22 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


Good  Way  to  Plan 
for  FALL  &  WINTER 


CHICK  PROFITS 


Start  with  a  brood  of  vigorous  chicks  of 
top  ancestry.  Don’t  sacrifice  quality  or 
overlook  the  reputation  of  your  supply 
source  to  save  a  penny  or  two 
on  initial  cost.  Be  sure  you 
first  read  the  beautiful  new 
Bolton  catalog.  This 


FREE  BOOK 

describes,  illustrates  outstand¬ 
ing  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  RED 
ROCK  BROILER  CROSS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  etc.,  backed  by  my  experience 
and  reputation  of  21  years’  standing.  I 
operate  THREE  BIG  HATCHERIES, 

—  your  assurance  of  dependable  service, 
always.  Write  for  my  FREE  CATALOG 

BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Dept.  RNY 


Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 

There’s  going  to  a  scarcity  of  Baby 
Chicks  for  summer  and  fall  delivery. 
Place  your  order  early  and  have  your 
Chicks  reserved  to  avoid  disappointment. 


N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 


OLI  Y  Cf  Poultry  Yards 
rr  L  O  and  Hatchery 

Tel.  1  1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 

Sbhhbbhbbhhhhhihhhbbp 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires.  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
ROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
Folder.  244  WARREN  STREET 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CUf P  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  Family 

In  our  farm  attic  at  Pierpont  in 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  there  are 
bound  volumes  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  the  years  before  the  Civil 
War.  These,  without  an  issue 'missing, 
although  there  are  some  clippings 
which  have  been  removed,  continue 
until  the  ’70s.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  old  files  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  recall  it  was  printed  on 
rag  paper.  The  woodcuts  were  quite 
numerous,  and  the  format  of  the 
paper  compares  with  that  of  the 
country  weekly  newspaper  of  today. 

There  is  a  feeling  sensed,  which 
is  akin  to  sadness,  and  again  to 
gladness.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  been  a  fixture  in  the  family  and 
in  the  home.  The  writer’s  grand¬ 
parents  moved  to  the  farm  just  be¬ 
fore  the  holidays  in  1849.  Grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  were  newly 
married.  One  child,  an  aunt,  bright¬ 
ened  the  home.  Other  children  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  the  writer’s  mother, 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
farm  is  now  occupied  by  the  writer’s 
son,  with  hopes  that  it  will  continue 
another  century  and  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  an  inspiring 
guide  during  those  years  and  the 
years  thereafter.  The  feeling  of  sad¬ 
ness,  as  the  writer  looks  over  the 
pages,  some  yellowed  with  age,  is 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  who  have  struggled,  toiled 
and  suffered  through  trying  times.  I 
can  see  how  they  cherished  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  kept  the  copies, 
bound  them  for  the  year,  using  a 
heavy  paper  for  cover,  and  punching 
with  a  shoemaker’s  awl. 

There  was  a  reason  for  reading 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  quite  as 
positive  as  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
warmth  of  springtime.  My  maternal 
grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
one  generation  removed  from  New 
England.  Their  ancestors  lived  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  from 
the  earliest  years.  They  farmed  the 
rough,  stony  hillsides,  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and,  when  the 
Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut  was 
made  available  for  settlement,  they 
slowly  trekked  westward  across  New 
York  State,  along  the  ice  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Reserve,  Conneaut,  then  southward 
nearly  30  miles,  settling  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  one  another.  The 
immigrants  who  came  into  the 
Western  Reserve  looked  eastward 
with  longing  memories,  for  the  east 
was  their  birthplace,  the  place  of 
their  early  experiences,  and  it  was  a 
land  of  culture  while  the  west  was 
unsettled,  and  the  forests  untamed. 
Some  came  through  to  the  west  with 
teams  and  wagons,  mothers  with 
children  at  their  sides  were  seated 
underneath  the  canopy,  and  they 
drove  the  team,  while  the  father  and 
older  boys  drove  some  stock  along¬ 
side  or  behind  the  wagon.  Others 
came  through  in  the  wintertime  with 
teams  and  sleds,  while  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  started  in  the 
Spring  driving  cattle  westward.  They 
brought  a  plow  and  the  hand  tools 
which  were  important  in  pioneer  life, 
the  axe  being  the  most  important. 
The  editor  of  the  Fredonia, 
(Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.)  Censor 
once  wrote,  recalling  the  20’s  of  the 
last  century,  that  he  had  observed  on 
a  certain  day  a  continuous  procession 
of  teams  and  wagons,  or  oxen  draw¬ 
ing  wagons,  pass  by  his  office  for  the 
Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  These 
people  passed  up  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
followed  along  the  route  paralleling 
the  ribbon  which  was  to  become  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  fertile  Genesee 
Valley  had  become  well  settled,  and 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  writer  has  heard 
his  grandmother  relate  how  her 
parents  were  impressed  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  noted  on  the  way.  As  they 
proceeded  further  west,  there  was  a 
wilderness  of  forest  ahead,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  all  that  was  dear  and 
cherished  in  their  lives. 

The  writer  has  lived  in  southern 
Michigan,  and  there  were  many 
families  in  Hillsdale,  Branch,  Lena¬ 
wee  and  other  counties  that  came 
from  the  Genesee  Valley  to  the 
southern  counties.  One  oldtimer  once 
said  with  pride  that  he  had  a  barrel 
full  of  old  copies  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Many  of  the  communities  in 
these  counties  bear  names  familiar 
to  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 


Tradition 

Rochester,  Batavia  and  elsewhere. 
When  the  writer  was  employed  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  he  found, 
while  travelling  in  that  State,  many 
who  were  born  and  had  spent  their 
youth  in  New  York  State  communi¬ 
ties.  Near  Jonesville,  Hillsdale 
County,  is  an  isolated  mill  site,  with 
a  mill  pond  the  size  of  a  lake.  It  is 
known  as  the  Genesee  Mills,  built 
about  the  same  year  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  first  issued.  The  old 
millwright  gave  the  site  this  name, 
honoring  the  Genesee  Valley,  from 
whence  he  came.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  home  in  that  area,  I  saw 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  which  has 
been  constant  in  the  family  for  three 
generations.  The  early  part  of  the 
present  century  there  were  annual 
excursions  back  to  Niagara  Falls, 
and  trainloads  of  people  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  to  return  to  the  soil 
where  they  had  spent  their  youth.  One 
leading  orchardist  of  Michigan,  S.  A. 
Green  of  Hillsdale,  worked  on  the 
farm  of  a  relative  at  Clyde,  east  of 
Rochester.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
earlier  family,  who  migrated  to 
Michigan.  He  represents  the  third 
generation. 

I  have  learned  the  following  story 
from  a  family  near  Rochester,  that 
William  D.  Hoard,  founder  of 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin,  was  an  occasional  visitor 
to  The  Rural’s  office  in  Rochester. 
He  made  some  arrangement  with 
Moore,  the  proprietor,  or  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Hiram  White,  to  write  letters  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  which  place  he  was  going 
to  sell  fruit  trees.  The  letters  were 
published  in  issues  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  period.  Hoard  served  in  the 
Union  Army  and  later  became  gover¬ 
nor  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  founder  of 
Hoard’s  Dairyman.  I  assume  that  the 
letters  he  wrote  inspired  him  first  as 
publisher  of  a  local  paper,  then  a 
dairy  paper. 

An  unusually  beautiful  poem  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issues  about  Civil  War 
time  from  a  Michigan  writer.  I  made 
considerable  inquiry  relative  to  it, 
and  a  Hillsdale  man  identified  it  as 
one  of  the  early  poetical  efforts,  as 
he  believed,  of  Rose  Hartwick 
Thorpe,  a  Litchfie.d  girl,  who  wrote 
“Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  Tonight.” 

There  is  a  steadfastness  to  be 
found  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
which  is  difficult  to  describe.  Its 
place  in  the  home  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  writer’s  own  family  in  the 
years  past,  in  the  writer’s  own  life, 
firmly  establishes  it  as  a  guide  chart¬ 
ing  the  way  to  a  better  and  happier 
way  of  life.  May  it  long  continue  to 
function  as  ably  and  as  worthily  as 
it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Walter  Jack 


Bead  Markers  for  Highways 

Sparkling  glass  beads  are  now  be¬ 
ing  used  on  some  highways  in  New 
York  State.  When  mixed  with  paint 
for  pavement  markings,  the  beads 
add  a  luminous  glow  to  the  white 
lines  that  divide  traffic  lanes.  For 
the  present  this  mixture  will  be  used 
mainly  on  curves  and  in  foggy  areas. 
The  beads  are  mixed  with  standard 
marking  paint,  just  before  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  highway.  As  the  paint 
is  worn  down,  the  beads  become  ex- 
posed_and  reflect  light  rays. 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  OFFER 

This  single  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  contains 
more  interesting  and  helpful  information  than  you  will  find 
in  many  books  that  cost  several  dollars.  We  have  many 
other  interesting  features  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
coming  issues. 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . .. . 

Post  Office .  State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WARM  A  I  It  F  U  R  N  A  C  C 

Gives  you  clean,  safe,  central 
heating  •  Stoke  only  twice  a  day 
in  coldest  weather  •  Burns  any 
kind  of  fuel  wood  •  Fire  always 
under  automatic  (mechanical) 
thermostatic  control,  gives  you 
even  heat  with  a  minimum  of  creo¬ 
sote  •  Rugged,  heavy,  welded  corrosion- 
resistant  steel  construction  •  No  electricity 
required  •  Quick  delivery 


V* ANTE Jv  Manufacturing  Corporation 

BOX  660,  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Pantex  Woodomat 
Wood  Burning  Furnace! 

name  _ 

i 

I  ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 

I 

CITY — _ _ _ ZONE _ STATE _ 

I _ _ 


660 
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300  Reg,  GUERNSEYS  at  AUCTION 

BRIAN  BORU  BiSPERSAL 

J,  F.  &  RUSS  OBRIEN,  Owners 
Monday,  Sept.  25,  1950  at  the  farm  at  Harlingen, 
N.  J.  (7  miles  north  of  Princeton  on  Routes 
206  &  31).  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bang’s  Certified. 

'ALL  VACCINATED 

Includes  2  Sr.  Herd  Sires,  50  cows,  20  bred  and 
30  open  heifers.  Sires  are  sons  of  Langwater  His 
Honor,  Douglaston  Prince  Royal  &,  Phillips  Vic¬ 
tory.  There  are  15  paternal  sisters  to  Coronation 
Melinda,  $31,000. 

BEAR  HAVEN  DISPERSAL 

Roughsedge  Bros.,  Owners,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Saturday,  September  30,  1950 
Sale  held  on  Glenburnie  Farm,  I  mile  south  of 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  on  Route  206 
100  Head,  Accredited-Certified 
Includes  3  herd  sires,  50  cows,  25  bred  and  20 
open  heifers.  31  daughters  of  Coldspring’s  Hard¬ 
wick's  Mister,  he  by  Hardwick’s  Royal  out  of 
Foremost  Kanita.  22  daughters  of  Hominy  Hill 
Maxim,  he  by  Quail  Roost  Rose  Maxim  out  of  a 
%  sister  to  Bright  Lad’s  Actress.  18  daughters 
by  a  son  of  Gardenville  Coronation  King  $45,000. 
Also,  Jr.  Sire  is  a  son  of  Fairlawn  Peerless 
Dictator. 

6th  INVITATIONAL  SALE 

Friday,  Oct.  20,  1950  on  Glenburnie  Farm, 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Accredited  &  Certified,  Some  Vaccinated.  The 
1949  sale  average  $1,057.  This  years  consign¬ 
ments  are  equal  in  quality.  Top  cattle  are  hand 
picked  from  the  leading  breeding  establishments 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Such  herd  are  repre¬ 
sented  as:  Fairlawn,  Flying  Horse,  Foremost, 
Forges,  Langwater,  North,  Caumsett,  Wethersfield. 
Top  young  bulls  from  Coldspring’s  &  McDonald. 

12lh  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SALE 

Saturday,  Oct.  21,  1950'  on  Glenburnie  Farm, 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Accredited  &  Certified,  Some  Vaccinated.  The 
1949  N.  J.  Sale  averaged  $881  and  in  ISJ48  aver¬ 
aged  $1,160.  N.  J.  has  lead  all  other  s’tates  jn 
sale  averages  for  1 1  years  in  cattle  chosen  within 
the  state.  This  year  again  are  offered  top  foun¬ 
dation  cattle  of  choice  breeding.  Such  herds  are 
represented  as:  Hominy  Hill,  Wilgorlan,  Wood- 
acros,  Mulhocaway,  Ideal,  Florham,  Glenburnie, 
Kilmac,  Laurel  Mills  and  Forsgate. 

For  catalogs  on  any  of  the  above  sales  write: 

THE  PATE  SALES  CO. 

2064  LAWRENCEVILLE  RD„  TRENTON  8,  N.  J. 


I  CONNECTICUT 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

OPPORTUNITY 
SALE 


Profitable,  fast-growing  Black  Angus  offered  at  Rea¬ 
sonable  Prices  to  New  England  Beef  Growers. 

HEIFERS  —  26  open  —  6  bred. 

COWS  —  8  —  with  calves  at  foot.  All  Registered, 
some  re-bred. 

STEERS  —  About  25  —  Conn.  Raised. 

Animals  in  place  for  inspection  by  noon,  Oct.  11. 

Sale  Starts:  I  p.  m.  October  12,  1950 

0RKIL  FARMS 


WEST  SIMSBURY 


CONN. 


HOLSTEINS 


EASTERN  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL  MONDAY,  SEPT.  II 
65  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  65 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 
Near  Ghent,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Take  Route  23  out  of 
Hudson  to  Claverack  onto  Route  217.  Jayland  Farms 
Herd  of  Sam  Jacobson.  Herd  Average  about  409  lb.  fat 
with  10,837  lb.  milk,  including  many  heifers.  They  are 
high  testers,  majority  fresh  or  soon  due.  25  Cows  —  27 
Yearlings  &  Heifer  Calves— 12  two  and  3-year-olds.  2 
high  record  Herd  Bulls  —  young.  An  unusually  choice 
herd  in  nice  condition.  Modem,  up-to-date  line  of  farm 
and  dairy'  equipment  sells  in.  the  forenoon.  Cattle  sell 
under  cover.  Catalogs.  Farm  for  sale  privately.  Sam 
Jacobson,  Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 


60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 

An  annual  event.  Sale  in  Sale  Pavilion, 
EARLVILLE,  N.  Y.,  TUESDAY,  SEPT.  19  (Sept.  19) 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
many  eligible  for  shipment  Into  Penna.  and  other  states. 
All  personally  selected  from  30  leading  herds  of  this 
large  Holstein  County.  Majority  fresh  and  close 
springers,  popular  blood  lines,  high  producers.  A 
marvelous  offering  that  you  will  be  thrilled  to  bid  on. 
Sale  Starts  11:00  A.  M. 

W.  J.  PIKE,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months,  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

RATS,  CAVIES,  N.  Z.  RABBITS.  Breeding  &  Labora¬ 
tory  quality  stock,  white  only.  War  creates  a  demand 
greater  than  production.  SNO-WYTE-  BREEDERS', 
NANUET,  N.  Y.  TEL.  NE  3-2113,  EST.  1924 

CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  —  2'/2  to  3  months  old, 

$5.00  each.  Fast  growing,  ideal  for  commercial  use. 
T.  A.  BIAMONTE,  TOMPKINS  COVE,  NEW  YORK 
FLEM  GIANTS:  6  wks.  $2  ea.  2  mos.  $5.50  pair  about 
4  lbs.  ea.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Farmers!  Heme  Owners!  Save  dollars  on  Clothing, 
Stoves.  Furnaces,  Space  Heaters,  Hardware,  Home 
Appliances.  .  .All  In  the  NEW  Jim  Brown  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalog!  Packed  with  over  15,000  outstanding 
values.  .  .  .236  Pages!  61  Years  in  Business! 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  Catalog! 

BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  DIV. 

DEPT.  K35,  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


More  than  500  farmei's,  some  from 
adjoining  counties,  attended  a  recent 
soil  management  field  day  at  the 
farms  of  J.  Harold  Arnold  and  of 
Arnold  Brothers  in  the  Flatwoods 
community  of  Fayette  County.  The 
day’s  events  were  staged  on  pastures, 
in  oats  fields,  corn  fields,  hayfields, 
cabbage  patches,  granaries  and  cow 
stables.  Assisting  the  county  agent, 
Rex  E.  Carter,  were  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  organized  as  a  county  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  and  exten¬ 
sion  agronomists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold,  his  brother,  Walter  Arnold,  and 
their  father,  E.  E.  Arnold. 

One  hundred  farmers  brought  sam¬ 
ples  of  soil  and  had  them  tested  for 
lime  requirement.  To  do  this  James 
H.  Eaking,  Jr.,  extension  agronomist, 
used  a  new  limemeter  by  which  he 
was  able  to  determine  the  pH  and 
number  of  pounds  of  lime  required, 
if  any.  Surprising  to  most  of  the 
farmers  was  the  fact  that  their  land 
instead  of  needing  lime,  already  had 
ample,  and  some  had  too  much. 


first  half  of  1950  by  Pennsylvania 
hatcheries  exceeds  the  number  the 
first  half  of  1949  by  a  goodly  margin.1 
Turkey  raisers  indicated  in  January 
that  their  intention  was  to  increase 
the  number  raised  this  year  to  1,- 
419,000  birds,  or  three  per  cent  more 
than  the  1,378,000  raised  in  1949. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


September  2,  1950 

was  telling  of  a  barn  that  was  struck 
by  lightning  the  other  day  and  burned 
with  all  feed,  grain  and  eight  head 
of  cows.  We  have  not  had  many  bad 
'  electric  storms  this  season  but  we 
can’t  stand  many  like  this. 
rjH  Plummer  McCollough 


Three  more  turkey  field  days  like 
the  one  held  on  August  28  at  the  farm 
of  Robert  Lohr,  Jr.,  Boswell,  Somer¬ 
set  County,  for  growers  in  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  have  ’been 
scheduled  for  other  places  in  the 
State.  At  each  place  growers  will 
inspect  flocks  and  observe  feeding 
and  management  methods. 

Next  of  these  field  days  will  be 
September  19  on  Carl  Farms,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  in  the  Hegins  Valley  of 
Schuylkill  County  where  7,000  Bronze 
turkeys  and  50,000  broilers  are  grown 
each  year.  All  are  dressed  on  the 
farm  and  marketed  in  that  area.  On 
September  20,  Adrian  Quick,  Nichol¬ 
son,  Wyoming  County,  'a  pioneer 
large-scale  turkey  grower  in  north¬ 


We  have  not  had  much  of  a  Sum¬ 
mer  as  far  as  good  growing  season 
goes  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  crops 
have  done  fairly  well  as  a  whole. 
Most  of  the  Summer  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wet  with  one  rain  after 
another  and  a  very  poor  year  for  har¬ 
vesting.  The  past  week,  however,  has 
been  ideal  for  threshing  and  com¬ 
bining  and  much  of  it  has  bdfen  done. 

Wheat  has  been,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
poor  crop — not  much  more  than  half 
last  year’s  yield,  some  fields  making 
only  nine  or  10  bushels  per  acre 
while  the  better  fields  yielded  from 
20  to  25.  Oats  are  a  better  crop  and 
seem  to  be  making  a  higher  yield 
than  they  gave  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  looks  as  though  oats  should 
be  much  more  plentiful  for  feed  than 
they  have  the  past  year  or  two.  Hay 
was  a  very  good  crop  but  much  of  it 
was  badly  spoiled  with  too  much  rain 
on  it.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  lot  of  it  up  in  time  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  haying  was  not  finished 
until  after  the  first  of  August,  which 
is  too  late  for  good  quality  hay.  The 
result  is  that  there#  are  not  many 
second  crop  clover  fields  to  be  cut. 
Barley  was  not  as  good  a  crop  as 
other  years  either,  as  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  injured  by  the  army  worm 
in  some  sections.  Where  the  army 
worm  did  not  bother  it,  it  was  a  fair 
crop. 

Corn  looks  very  good  and  should 


eastern  Pennsylvania,  will  be  host. 
Most  of  his  White  Hollands,  Bronze, 
and  Jersey  Buff  birds  are  raised  con¬ 
fined.  Last  of  the  events,  September 
27,  will  be  on  the  Karl  Gilbert  “Cool 
Springs  Farm,”  Guys  Mills,  Crawford 
County.  This  farm  raises  1,5000  White 
Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites,  and 
6,000  broilers. 

At  the  Lohr  place  growers  and 
farmers  were  particularly  interested 
in  management  and  marketing  meth¬ 
ods  which  this  farm  has  used  success¬ 
fully  for  many  years. 


Beef  cattle  production  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  major  projects  in 
agricultural  4-H  work  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  nearly  900  steers,  a  new 
record  number  on  feed.  Boys  and 
girls  who  are  raising  steers  receive 
regular  instruction  from  their  county 
agents,  extension  livestock  specialists 
from  the  College,  and  from  their 
local  club  leaders,  most  of  whom  are 
experienced  cattlemen. 

Again  the  principal  1950  roundups 
will  be  at  Pittsburgh,  Lancaster  and 
Hatfield.  The  Pittsburgh  show  will 
embrace  southwestern  counties  and 
sections  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio.  Central  and  southeastern 
counties  will  show  and  sell  their 
steers  at  Lancaster,  while  Hatfield,  a 
livestock  marketing  center  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  tri-county  roundup,  including 
Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Lehigh. 


The  supply  of  turkeys  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  for  the  holiday  season 
should  exceed  the  supply  last  year, 
according  to  Federal-State  surveys. 
The  number  of  poults  produced  the 


Jn  Support  of  Oleo  Inquiry 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Schoharie  County 
(N.  Y.)  Assemblyman,  has  dispatched 
the  following  letter  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Eastland,  in  support  of  the  pending 
resolution  to  investigate  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry: 

i  “As  a  member  of  the  New  York 
,  State  Assembly  and  as  a  director  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
New  York  State,  also  as  a  New  York 
-.State  farmer  and  breeder  of  dairy 
-  cattle,  I  wish  to  declare  as  emphat¬ 
ically  as  I  know  how  my  support  of 
Sen.  Res.  86,  the  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senators  Lehman,  Gillette, 
-;:Wiley  and  Ferguson,  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  monopoly  in  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry. 

J)  “The  dairy  farmers  of  New  York 
"  State  and  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
whole  country  have  a  vital  and  even 
desperate  interest  in  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry.  Because  of  its  mo¬ 
nopolistic  character,  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry  is  a  much  greater 
threat  to  the  dairy  industry  than  it 
would  be  if  it  were  a  question  of 
simple  competition. 

“It  is  bad  enough  to  have  oleomar¬ 
garine  marketed  in  pure  imitation  of 
butter  and  to  have  oleomargarine 
move  into  the  butter  market  on  the 
basis  of  that  imitation;  but  when  the 
production  of  this  vegetable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter  is  under  the  control 
of  a  virtual  monopoly,  it  places  the 
entire  dairy  industry  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere  at  the  mercy  of 
a  half  dozen  producers  of  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

“Let  us  find  out  the  facts.  I  hope 
you  will  urge  your  Committee  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  Lehman  resolution. 

Respectfully, 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs” 


State  officers  of  Pennsylvania  F.F.A.,  recently  elected,  for  1950-51.  They 
are,  seated  left  to  right :  Carl  Chess,  president,  Sandy  Lake;  James  Bistline, 
vice-pres.,  Landisburg;  Ray  Miller,  secretary,  New  Oxford;  Richard  Hess, 
treasurer,  Strasburg.  Standing  left  to  right :  Fred  Fornwalt,  sentinel,  East 
Freedom;  Robert  height,  chaplain,  Quakertown;  and  John  Kozlawski,  re¬ 
porter,  North  East. 


make  a  good  crop  if  the  frost  holds 
off  long  enough.  Much  of  it  is  later 
than  last  year  and  it  needs  plenty 
of  hot  weather  and  time  to  reach 
maturity  before  frost  comes.  Here’s 
hoping  it  will  make  it  as  it  is  badly 
needed  on  most  farms  and  a  corn 
crop  failure  would  be  a  real  loss  to 
most  farmers.  The  price  of  old  ear 
corn  has  been  climbing  steadily  all 
Summer,  the  last  we  knew  of  being 
sold  brought  75  cents  per  bushel  at 
the  farm. 

A  few  new  potatoes  are  being  dug 
for  early  trade  and  are  selling  at 
$1.60  per  bushel  at  the  farm  in  small 
quantities.  No  great  amount  is  being 
dug  yet,  with  only  a  few  of  the  early 
varieties  for  sale  to  local  buyers.  As 
a  whole,  the  crop  looks  promising 
and,  while  blight  has  appeared  in 
some  sections,  the  larger  growers 
have  been  able  to  keep  it  in  check 
by  frequent  sprayings. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful — 
more  so  than  sugar  and  the  result 
is  that  there  has  not  been  much  can¬ 
ning;  a  lot  of  fruit  is  going  into  deep 
freezers.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
few  apples  and  it  should  be  a  good 
season  for  the  cider  mills  which  will 
soon  be  starting  up. 

Livestock  prices  have  not  changed 
much  the  past  month  or  two,  but 
little  pigs  seem  to  be  still  high  and  in 
good  demand  even  at  high  prices. 
They  have  been  selling  at  around 
$20  and  $25  a  pair  although  I  have 
heard  during  the  past  week  where  a 
party  was  getting  $30  per  pair  for  all 
he  had.  Fine  for  the  fellow  who  has 
them  to  sell,  but  not  so  good  for  those 
who  are  buying. 

Just  this  morning  our  milk  hauler 


Hudson  H.  Lyon 

Hudson  H.  Lyon,  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
died  at  the  Bainbridge  Hospital, 
Thursday  evening,  August  10.  He  was 
93  years  old. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  a  life  long  citizen  of 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
and  was  well  known  for  his  great 
interest  in  economics,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  dairy  industry.  For 
many  years  he  taught  in  his  own 
district  and  in  various  other  schools 
of  Chenango  and  Delaware  Counties. 
In  his  later  years  Mr.  Lyon  returned 
to  his  home  and  managed  his  father’s 
farm. 

Besides  contributing  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  other  agricultural' 
journals  and  newspapers,  Mr.  Lyon 
also  wrote  a  detailed  “History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Bainbridge,” 
and  collected  material  to  illustrate 
the  change  of  his  township  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  center. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  many,  and  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  love 
and  respect  by  those  who  knew  him. 


Book  Note 

Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers — 
By  G.  W.  Stamm.  This  book  is  well 
suited  for  practical  farm  guidance  in 
the  care,  treatment  and  prevention 
of  common  ailments  and  diseases  of 
livestock.  It  consists  of  288  pages  and 
is  well  illustrated.  It  brings  the  lay¬ 
man  up  to  date  on  recent  treatments 
and  medicines.  The  rapidity  of  new 
findings  for  successfully  treating  live¬ 
stock  ailments  makes  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  current  with  the 
progress;  however,  the  discussions 
are  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  re¬ 
cent  investigations.  By  following  the 
suggestions  in  this  treatise,  many 
valuable  animals  may  be  saved. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.50  (New  York 
City  residents  add  seven  cents  sales 
tax). 

Silo  Warning  Signs 

Because  of  the  possible  danger  of 
suffocation  from  silage  gas,  Craine, 
Inc.,  silo  manufacturer,  has  had  pre¬ 
pared  warning  signs  for  posting  near 
silo  entrances. 

Anyone  desiring  one  of  these  warn¬ 
ing  signs  can  procure  the  same  with¬ 
out  charge  by  writing  direct  to 
Craine,  Inc.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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News  from 

H.  W.  Ford,  of  Clinton,  is  having 
remarkable  results  with  a  stand  of 
alfalfa  on  a  worn  out,  knolly,  pasture 
field.  In  the  late  Summer  of  1948  four 
acres  of  this  neglected  pasture  were 
seeded  after  the  land  had  been  limed, 
manured  and  plowed  and  fertilized 
with  500  pounds  of  0-19-19  harrowed 
in,  and  300  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertil¬ 
izer  applied  per  acre  with  the  seed¬ 
ing.  In  1949  the  first  crop  yielded 
3,700  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre. 
Dry  weather  eliminated  the  second 
cutting  and  the  third  produced  1,500 
pounds  per  acre.  Last  Winter  the  field 
received  a  light  top  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  the  first  crop  in  1950  yielded 
two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  The 
second  cutting  produced  a  ton  per 
acre  and  the  field  has  just  received 
an  application  of  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  0-19-19  fertilizer  with  boron.  Even 
though  the  field  was  low  in  fertility 
at  the  outset,  the  fertilizer  program 
followed  in  connection  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  stand  and  subse¬ 
quently  has  produced  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  Alfalfa  is  a  strong  feeder  and 
requires  generous  applications  of 
phosphorus  and  potash. 


Four  acres  of  Balbo  rye  not  only 
furnished  excellent  grazing  for  a  herd 
of  25  cows  for  William  Phillips  of 
Milford,  Hunterdon  County,  last  Fall, 
but  also  produced  a  bumper  crop  of 
grain  and  straw  this  summer.  Spring 
growing  conditions  brought  regular 
pasture  on  fast  enough  so  that  the 
Balbo  rye  was  not  needed  for  spring 
grazing,  and  Mr.  Phillips  reports 
combining  a  3  7 -bushel  per  acre  crop 
of  rye  and  baling  more  than  two  tons 
of  straw  per  acre  after  grazing  the 
crop  to  the  bone  last  October  and 
early  November.  The  rye  was  sown 
during  the  third  week  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre.  Several  farmers  in  North  Jer¬ 
sey  had  a  favorable  experience  with 
rye  for  grazing  last  year  and  the 
acreage  which  will  be  planted  during 
the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  this 
year  will  show  a  decided  increase. 
By  the  use  of  this  grazing  crop,  dairy¬ 
men  are  stretching  the  grazing  season 
by  adding  three  or  four  weeks  on 
each  end.  Many  farmers  are  using 
this  supplemental  pasture  crop  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  grass-clover  seedings. 


Hunterdon  County  held  its  13th 
annual  Businessmen’s-Farmers’  Pic¬ 
nic  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  8,000-layer  farm  of 
George  Lachenmayr,  Whitehouse 
Station.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  farm,  point- 


Largest  Apple  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative 

Last  Fall  Western  New  York  apple 
growers  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
only  to  face  ruinously  low  prices, 
with  cut-price  practices  reducing  the 
price  of  top  grade  apples  to  50  and 
75  cents  per  bushel,  while  imported 
Western  boxed  apples  brought  pre¬ 
mium  prices  of  five  cents  per  pound, 
or  an  average  of  $3.00  per  bushel. 

To  prevent  another  glut  in  mar¬ 
ket,  through  lack  of  up-to-date  mar¬ 
ket  and  price  information,  and  to 
stabilize  the  apple  growing  indus¬ 
try  in  this  important  commercial  pro¬ 
ducing  area,  a  growers’  organization 
has  sprung  up  in  four  months 
the  largest  in  the  country  —  which 
will  handle  90  per  cent  of  Western 
New  York  apples  —  the  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

It  was  organized  last  March  and 
on  May  1  opened  its  headquarters  in 
Rochester  with  a  full-time  executive 
secretary  and  a  membership  of  about 
1,200  growers,  representing  an  an¬ 
nual  production  of  6,000,000  bushels. 
Since  then,  more  growers  have 
joined,  so  that  this  Fall,  its  first  year, 
the  co-operative  will  market  90  per 
cent  of  the  7,000,000  bushel  normal 
crop. 

Within  only  a  short  time  this  or¬ 
ganization  therefore  has  developed 
into  a  smooth-running  machine. 
Western  New  York  Is  the  last  of  the 
major  apple  growing  districts  in  the 
country  to  be  organized  on  a  business 
basis,  for  the  removal  of  haphazard 
methods  which  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  middlemen  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  producer  and  consumer. 
It  is  the  largest  apple  promoting 
organization  in  the  United  States  that 
raises  its  funds  wholly  by  voluntary 


New  Jersey 

ing  out  the  new  30x100  two-story 
brooder  house  with  heat  supplied  by 
conditioned  air  furnished  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  oil  burner  and  an  automatic 
self-feeder  and  the  three-story 
30x220  laying  house.  Following  a 
picnic  supper  served  in  a  30x100  ft. 
pen  on  the  first  floor  of  the  three- 
story  chicken  house,  the  program 
continued  with  an  address  by  Dr. 
Firman  E.  Bear,  head  of  the  Soils 
Department  of  Rutgers  University, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  “Food  for 
Thought  about  Food.”  Demon¬ 
strations  of  virus  production  on  in¬ 
cubator  eggs,  differences  in  egg 
quality  and  the  county  reforestation 
program  were  other  attractions. 


State  cattle  breed  associations  held 
their  annual  summer  shows  beginning 
August  15  with  the  Jersey  Show  at 
Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds.  On  August 
18  the  Guernsey  Breeders  held  their 
annual  show  at  Glenburnie  Farm  near 
Lawrenceville  and  the  State  Show 
season  closed  the  following  day  with 
the  Holstein  Show  at  Far  Hills  and 
the  Brown  Swiss  Show  at  the  Flem- 
ington  Fair  Grounds.  Each  association 
reported  good  competition  and  a  good 
following  of  interested  dairymen.  The 
State  4-H  Dairy  Show  too  promises 
to  be  bigger  and  better  and  is  taking 
place  in  connection  with  Flemington 
Fair  on  August  29  to  September  4. 


Blight  continues  to  hang  over  the 
heads  of  Garden  State  tomato  growers 
like  a  threatening  dagger.  It  has  put 
in  its  appearance  in  most  of  the 
tomato  growing  areas  of  the  State. 
Most  growers  are  following  a  spray 
or  dust  program  to  hold  it  in  check 
and  keeping  their  fingers  crossed  lest 
unfavorable  weather  might  make 
control  measures  less  effective.  There 
is  enough  of  it  scattered  around  to 
serve  as  innoculation  if  a  period  of 
wet  cool  weather  prevails.  Most  areas 
report  good  prospects  for  a  big  crop 
but  cool  nights  have  retarded  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  crop  is  maturing 

slowly.  - 

With  more  than  91  per  cent  of  the 
total  corn  acreage  in  New  Jersey 
planted  to  hybrid  varieties,  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  leads  all  States  in  the 
Northeast  including  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  State’s  corn  acre¬ 
age  was  planted  to  hybrid  in  1949 
and  79.5  per  cent  in  1948.  This  brings 
New  Jersey’s  total  hybrid  acreage  to 
167,000  of  the  total  of  182,000  acres 
of  field  corn  grown  in  the  State. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


means  and  is  the  only  association 
specifically  organized  to  promote 
processed  apples  as  well  as  fresh 
fruit. 

Heading  the  new  WNYA  as  presi¬ 
dent  is  C.  G.  Garmcen,  of  Burt,  Nia¬ 
gara  County,  prominent  grower  who 
served  as  assistant  to  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Wickard.  Mark 
E.  Buckman  of  Sodus,  Monroe 
County,  a  widely-known  grower,  is 
vice-president,  and  Lloyd  A.  Putnam, 
former  Niagara  County  agent,  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary-treasurer.  Directors 
are  T.  E.  LaMont,  Albion;  R.  Hayes 
Catchpole,  North  Rose;  E.  D.  DeRight, 
Williamson;  N.  R.  Peet,  Webster; 
William  Blackburn,  Medina;  J.  I. 
Austin,  Hamlin;  Howard  Baker,  Ran- 
somville;  C.  G.  Wooster,  Union  Hill; 
D.  M.  Dalrymple,  Lockport;  H.  M. 
Putnam,  Lyons;  G.  C.  Strasenburgh, 
Morton;  Harmon  Henderson,  Ontario, 
and  William  B.  Giddings,  Baldwins- 
ville.  e.  w.  G. 


Markets  &  Auctions 


Livestock  and  Produce 

N.  Y.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 
(Latest  Available  Price) 

Potatoes,  (100- pound  bags)  Long  Island, 
Cobbler,  $1.00  to  $1.65;  Delaware,  Cobbler, 
$1.75;  Idaho,  long  white,  $4.50  to  $5.00.  Beans, 
bu.,.  $1.00  to  $4.00.  Beets,  bu.,'  50c  to  $1.00. 
Cabbage,  crt.,  25c  to  $1.10.  Carrots,  topped, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1.00.  Sweet  corn,  bu.,  $1.25. 
Lettuce,  ice,  crt.,  $1.00  to  $4.00.  Onions, 
yellow,  50  lbs.,  $1.00  to  $1.60.  Peppers,  Md., 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.75.  Turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.00.  Hay,  ton,  $31  to  $44. 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  —  Potatoes,  (100- 
pound  sacks)  N.  J.  Cobblers,  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
mostly  $1.35  to  $1.40;  Katahdins,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  Penna.  cobblers,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 
Tomatoes,  N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.00. 
Peaches,  N.  J.,  open  %  bu.  bskts.,  varieties, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bunch,  2%c  to  3y2C. 
Lima  beans, N.  J.  bu.,  mostly  $1.50.  Radishes, 
Pa.,  lugs,  50c  to  65c.  Onions,  N.  J.,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellow,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 


GRAIN  (Wholesale  at  Chicago) 

Wheat,  Sept.,  $2.23%;  March,  $2.28%;  May, 
$2.23%.  Corn,  Sept.,  $1.51%;  March,  $1.46%; 
May,  $1.47%.  Oats,  Sept.,  76y4c;  March, 
77%c;  May,  74%c.  Soybeans,  Nov.,  $2.42%; 
March,  $2.47%;  May,  $2.48%. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 
(Prices  current  as  we  go  to  press) 
CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Most  good  and  choice  200-260 
pounds,  $24.50-$24.75;  270  pounds,  $23.50- 

$24.25;  few  300-320  pounds,  $23-$23.50;  good 
380  pounds,  $23-$24.50;  150-170  pounds,  $21.50- 
$23. 

Cattle  —  Bulk  good  and  choice  fed  steers, 
$29-$31.75;  load  choice  to  prime  1,326  pound 
weights,  $32.35;  medium  to  low  good  steers, 
$25.50-$28.75;  good  and  choice  fed  heifers, 
$28.50-$30.50;  load  choice  845  pounds,  $31; 
good  cows,  $22.25-$24;  common  and  medium 
beef  cows,  $19.50-$22;  canners  and  cutters, 
$16-$19.50;  medium  and  good  bulls,  $24.50- 
$26.25;  medium  to  choice  vealers,  $27-$33. 

Sheep  —  Short  load  Idaho  103  pound 
choice  lambs,  $28,  top;  practical  top  on 
natives,  $27.50;  odd  lots,  $28;  bulk  good  and 
choice  natives,  $26.50-$27.50;  good  and  choice 
yearlings,  $23.50-$24.50;  slaughter  ewes, 
$10.50-$13. 


BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Good  Holstein  cows  mostly  $19- 
$20  and  sparingly  to  $21;  cutters  and  fat 
yellow  cows,  $16.50-$19;  good  dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter,  $22-$24;  good  weighty 
sausage  bulls,  $24-$25;  medium  $22;  light- 
sausage  bulls,  $24-$25;  medium  $22;  light¬ 
weight  cutters,  $20-$21.50. 

Hogs  —  Rail  hogs,  $25.50-$25.75;  good  and 
choice  170-230  lbs.  nearby  hogs,  $24.75-  $25.25; 
230-280  lbs.,  $22.50-$24.50;  280-423  lbs.,  $21- 
$22.50. 


PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $29-$31; 
good  fat  steers,  $26-$28;  medium  to  good, 
$22-$25.50;  fair  to  medium,  $19.50-$21;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $16-$19;  common  to  good  fat 
bulls,  $15-$25;  common  to  good  fat  cows, 
$13-$21;  heifers,  $14.50-$25. 

Hogs  —  Extreme  heavies,  $21-$21.50;  350 
to  300  average,  $21.50-$23.25;  300  to  250  aver., 
$23.25-$24.75;  250  to  220  aver.,  $24.75-$25.25; 
180  to  220  aver.,  $25-$25.25;  160  to  180  aver., 
$24-$25 ;  100  to  150  aver.,  $20-$22.50. 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-operative 
Assn.,  Lester  W.  Brinker,  Manager,  Egg 
prices,  August  17. 


White  Eggs  — 

High 

Low 

Fancy  Large  . 

$0.55 

Fancy  Medium  . . . . 

. 48 

.45 

Extra  Large  . 

.53 

Extra  Medium  . . . . 

.41 

Standard  Large  . . . 

.48% 

Standard  Medium  . 

.39 

Producers  Large  . . 

.45 

Pullets  . 

.29% 

Brown  Eggs  — 
Fancy  Large  . 

.53 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

. 48 

.45 

Extra  Large  . 

.52 

Extra  Medium 

.41 

Standard  Large  _ 

.42 

Standard  Medium 

.35 

Producers  Large  . . 

. 44 

.34 

Pullets  . 

. 35% 

.30 

Total  cases  sold,  760. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Vineland  Egg  Auction, 

G. 

M.  Luff, 

Man  a- 

ger.  Egg  prices,  August 
White  Eggs  — 

17. 

•  High 

Low 

AA  Large  . 

.  .$0.61 

$0.54% 

AA  Medium  . 

. ,  .52 

.41 

A  Large  . 

.53% 

A  Medium  . . 

.40 

B  Large  . . 

.46 

B  Medium  . . 

.37 

Pullets  . . . 

.29 

Brown  Eggs  — 

AA  Large  . 

.53 

AA  Medium  . 

. .  .48% 

.42 

A  Large  . 

..  .55 

.51% 

A  Medium  . 

.  .  .46% 

.40 

B  Large  . 

. .  .50% 

.47 

B  Medium  . 

. .  .43 

.37 

Pullets 

.29% 

Total  cases  sold,  4,067. 


Feed  Prices  in 

the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices,  per  ton. 

bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

as  of 

August  22,  1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Bran  . 

..  $55.35 

$48.50 

$55.00 

Standard  Middlings  . .  . 

.  .  56.38 

49.00 

55.50 

Gray  Shorts  . 

64.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.... 

. .  83.50 

81.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

. .  77.85 

70.50 

84.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein . 

.  .  77.67 

76.11 

78.50 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein . 

75.11 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  .  60.56 

55.20 

57.98 

White  hominy  feed . 

61.50 

63.50 

Yellow  hominy  feed . 

Alfalfa  meal,  suncured . 

.  .  64.00 

48.00 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated.... 

58.25 

67.00 

Distillers’  Grains  . 

. .  53.00 

53.00 

Brewers’  Grains  . 

. .  56.60 

51.00 

57.00 

Deluxe 
Freezer, 
W/2  ill.  f». 


•  J 

Enjoy  the  convenience  of  having  garden 
fresh  vegetables  at  hand  all  year 
round !  Yours  plus  economy  with  Stein- 
horst’s  exclusive  air  blast  freezing  and 
specially  constructed  freezer  plates  that 
hold  the  cold  longer  -  .  .  giving  you 
longer  protection  if  power  fails. 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC, 
UTICA,  N.Y.  ESTABLISHED  1908 


Makers  of  the  famed  Steiahorst  Milk  Coolers 


Consult  your  nearest  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Steinhorst  Deluxe  Freezer 
or  mail  this  coupon.  R  ny-9-50 

Na  me _ - _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F .  P ., 


P.C. 


Protect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
cholera.  Use  genuine  world  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50c  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
three  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 


“} 


815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Peters  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Serum  Mfre. 


Entirely  different  in  design 
and  function  from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free.  ,  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6 -A  •  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Dr,  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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NEW,  POWER-FULL 

ANDIS  ELECTRIC 


ANIMAL  CLIPPER 


Save  time  and  money.  Profit  from 
cleaner,  healthier,  more  contented  ani¬ 
mals.  Use  a  compact  Andis  animal  clipper 
for  horses,  mules,  cattle.  Has  powerful,  fan- 
cooled,  llOv  AC-DC  motor.  Easy  operating; 
most  of  weight  rests  on  animal.  Uniform 
cutting.  See  your  Saddlery,  Hardware,  or 
Implement  Dealer. 


ANDIS  EAR  CLIPPER 

For  Light  Clipping 

For  clean,  fast,  light  hair  removal 
about  head,  ears,  etc.  Quiet  run¬ 
ning,  easy  handling.  For 
llOv,  60  cycle  AC.  Under¬ 
writer's  Laboratories  tested. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  COMPANY 

Dept.  50-J  ♦  RACINE,  WIS. 


If  your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You, 


USE  THIS  FORM  TO  ORDER 


ANDIS  CUPPER  CO.  •  Dept.  50-J  •  Racine,  Wit. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ _ (check,  money  order). 

Send  clippers  indicated  below,  POSTPAID. 

□  Enclosed  find  $5.00:  send  clippers  indicated 
C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 

_ Andis  Animal  Clippers  $34.50  each 

_ Andis  Ear  Clippers  S15.00  each 

Noma  - 

Add  ress _ . 

City _ State _ 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR 


The  most  comfortable  and  longest  wearing  work  shoe 
you  ever  worel  Genuine  Goodyear  welt;  seamless  back 
Quarter;  black  elk  grain  leather  uppers;  steel -braced 
instep ;  top  quality  throughout.  In  half  sizes  from 
6  to  12.  Wide  widths.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 


-----  ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT 

I  Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □  I 

■  322  Pleasant  St.,  Dept.  A-6  Check  □  I 

A  Worcester,  Mass.  C.O.D.  (Postage  Extra)  □  | 


I  Send  me  ....  pairs  of  Airfoam  Insole  Shoes  | 
1  at  $6.98  postpaid  each.  ■ 

|  My  size  is  ...  .  Send  free  literature  □  J 

I  Name  . . .  | 

J  St.  or  R.  E.  D.  . . - .  I 

*  Town  . . .  State .  I 

*  _ _ - - - * 


TWL  SAME  EAm 


msss  MORE  MONEY 

. . 


^EAMA/V 

(lotaAif, 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD  A  EOPT.  CO. 


Authorized  Distributor.  /  . 

90  5th  Ave-k 1  !>  Phone  239  ■ .  '* .  Owego,  N. Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  fraud  order  notice  has  been  listed 
against  Meg  Petroleum  Drillers 
Limited,  Toronto,  Canada,  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Think  twice 
before  buying  mining  stock. 


Answering  various  ads:  “Sewing 
Research”,  “Home  Workers  Wanted”, 
“California  Reddi-Cuts”,  etc.,  the 
literature  received  always  turned  out 
to  be  House  of  Ties  or  Wilson  Ties — 
no  Reddi-Cuts.  a.  f. 

New  York 

1  answered  the  Reddi-Cut  adver¬ 
tisement  for  making  bootees  and  re¬ 
ceived  literature  on  House  of  Ties, 
handmade  neckwear  instead.  I  did 
not  receive  any  literature  on  bootees. 

Ohio  MRS.  c.  F.  P. 

A  friend  told  me  she  sent  $10  to 
“House  of  Ties”,  Stanton,  Calif.,  and 
received  material  for  making  two 
sample  ties.  She  made  and  sent  them 
to  House  of  Ties.  They  returned  them 
to  her  as  “unsatisfactory.”  The  agree¬ 
ment  states  that  they  will  refund 
money  immediately  if  upon  receipt  of 
tie  materials  and  patterns,  you  are 
not  satisfied  for  any  reason  “provided 
said  material  and  pattern  are  re¬ 
turned  to  us  undamaged  and  uncut.” 
Naturally  the  material  would  be  cut 
if  sample  ties  were  made,  and  the 
question  arises,  would  it  be  possible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  tie  and  “top 
quality,”  or  would  they  all  be  classed 
unsatisfactory?  Would  they  refund 
the  $10  if  the  material  was  returned 
uncut?  Is  this  House  of  Ties  any  re¬ 
lation  to  Reddi-Cuts,  Stanton,  Calif.? 

New  Jersey  E.  c. 

These  letters  f^om  readers  indicate 
a  connection  between  House  of  Ties, 
Wilson  Ties,  Reddi-Cuts,  Home 
Workers  Wanted  and  Sewing  Re¬ 
search.  They  all  appear  to  stem  back 
to  Earl  Wilson  or/and  his  brother  R. 
P.  Wilson,  Stanton,  Calif.  It  is  a  clear 
misrepresentation  to  send  irrelevant 
literature  and  omit  the  particular 
literature  asked  for.  No  one  has  re¬ 
ported  receiving  the  bootee  infor¬ 
mation.  As  the  other  concerns  are 
buy-back  propositions,  we  give  read¬ 
ers  the  record  to  date  and  suggest 
keeping  their  purse  strings  tied. 


We  signed  an  agreement  for  a 
show.  The  agent  said  we  could  can¬ 
cel  the  contract  before  we  set  a  final 
date.  Two  of  our  members  suffered 
serious  accidents  and  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  our  plan.  The  company 
claims  we  will  have  to  pay  $50.  We 
are  a  small  committee  and  raise  our 
money  the  hard  way  for  our  projects. 
Do  you  think  we  are  bound  to  pay 
this  sum?  H.  e.  s. 

Massachusetts 

The  $50  cancellation  fee  was  defi¬ 
nitely  stipulated  in  the  contract  and 
was  to  be  paid  by  either  party  to  it 
if  the  show  was  not  given.  The 
agent’s  verbal  promise  was  not  a  part 
of  the  contract  and  would  not  be 
recognized.  It  would  seem  that  a 
concern  would  waive  such  a  con¬ 
dition  when  a  serious  unavoidable 
misfortune  occurred,  but  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  contracts  are 
binding. 


Stewarts  Credit  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  are  alleged  to  have  operated  a 
“swindle  scheme”  in  which  some 
8,000  persons  signed  away  their 
salaries  for  unwanted  jewelry  and 
watches.  As  the  story  is  told,  sales¬ 
men  urged  a  prospective  victim  to 
accept  a  watch  or  piece  of  jewelry 
“absolutely  free  on  a  trial  basis.”  The 
“victim”  was  asked  to  sign  a  paper 
which  the  salesman  referred  to  as  a 
receipt  for  his  record.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  wage  assignment  which  directed 
the  employer  to  deduct  10  per  cent 
from  the  victim’s  wages  until  the 
jewelry  or  watch  was  paid  for.  This 
price  was  several  times  greater  than 
the  normal  price  of  such  articles.  It 
is  stated  the  usual  sale  covered  a 
demand  of  $70  for  a  $20  watch.  The 
instructions  given  the  salesman  were 
to  select  only  employed  individuals, 
preferably  poorly  educated,  who 
would  not  understand  enough  English 
to  realize  what  he  was  signing.  Any 
attempt  to  return  the  jewelry  was 
refused  and  the  deduction  from  the 
wages  continued.  Some  signed  the 
receipt  with  the  expectation  that  a 
“free  watch  on  trial”  would  be  given. 
It  is  charged  that  the  company  has 
collected  about  $320,000  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  company  denied  the 


deceitful  practices,  but  claimed  sales¬ 
men  were  instructed  to  explain  the 
agreement  fully  and  leave  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  it  with  the  party.  This  is  an¬ 
other  earmark  of  an  unfair  approach. 


Enclosed  is  a  duplicate  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  books.  I  signed  the  original 
contract,  but  I  did  not  sign  my  copy. 
The  agent  wrote  my  name  in  in  pen¬ 
cil.  I  paid  $3.00  as  a  down  payment. 
Is  there  any  way  to  free  myself  of 
the  contract  and  could  I  refuse  the 
books?  R.  p. 

New  York 

The  contract  is  plainly  marked 
non-cancellable.  The  original,  con¬ 
taining  actual  signature,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  paper  and  is  binding.  Col¬ 
lection  can  be  enforced  through  the 
courts,  unless  misrepresentation  can 
be  shown.  This  would  be  the  only 
acceptable  defense.  Occasionally  a 
reputable  company  does  cancel  a 
contract  in  case  of  a  particularly  un¬ 
fortunate  situation,  but  a  concern  can 
collect  on  a  bonafide  contract,  even 
if  the  books  are  returned. 


An  agent  for  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  called' 
on  me  last  week,  wanting  me  to  take 
out  insurance  with  him.  Among  the 
things  listed  was  “bite  by  any  animal 
except  a  dog.”  That  amused  me. 
There  are  not  many  other  animals 
that  bite  humans,  except  a  horse  or 
a  calf  you  are  teaching  to  drink.  But 
I  would  not  take  insurance  with 
them  anyway  after  what  I  have  read 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Maine  e.  s.  mc  d. 

Wolves  bite;  so  do  tigers  and  other 
wild  animals,  but  they  are  not  in  our 
section  fortunately.  There  are  so 
many  limitations  in  the  policies  of 
this  company,  we  have  continuously 
advised  against  them,  and  urge 
readers  to  read  all  policies  before 
signing  for  them.  Also  remember 
limited  policies  must  be  so  marked 
in  red  ink  and  should  be  considered 
carefully.  “Limited”  means  just  that 
— LIMITED — so  make  sure  the  policy 
covers  you  in  the  way  you  want  pro¬ 
tection. 


I  asked  a  company  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  mine  detector.  “Did  they 
sell  it  with  a  guarantee  or  was  it 
sold  ‘as  is.’  ”  They  replied  that  the 
Detector  was  sold  new  as  described 
and  therefore  not  sold  with  any 
guarantee.  In  that  case  if  it  were  de¬ 
fective,  according  to  my  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  buyer  would  have  no  re¬ 
course  for  a  refund  or  adjustment. 

Massachusetts  J.  J.  l. 

We  had  a  previous  report  from  a 
subscriber  who  discovered  that  the 
“detector”  was  good  only  three  to 
five  inches  from  the  surface.  We  did 
get  an  adjustment  of  $10  after  much 
correspondence  but  this  was  $7.50 
less  than  the  amount  expended. 
J.  J.  L.  was  wise  in  making  his  in¬ 
quiry  before  purchasing  the  detector. 
This  is  a  better  practice  than  leaping 
before  you  look. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Division,  Southwestern  Sales 
Company,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa,  is  a  reliable  company?  I  antici¬ 
pated  placing  an  order  for  a  coil  for 
my  car.  I  do  not  like  to  send  $46 
unless  I  know  of  their  responsibility. 
I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  could  give  me.  R.  l. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  R.  O.  Burbridge,  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enterprises  and  a  petition  for 
bankruptcy  was  filed  against  him  by 
a  company,  who  claimed  Burbridge 
owed  them  $19,000.  Mr.  Burbridge 
demanded  a  jury  trial.  He  admitted 
owing  money  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Federal  Government  had 
filed  suits  against  him  for  something 
over  $10,000  for  purchases  of  sur¬ 
plus  war  materials.  Finally  Bur¬ 
bridge  withdrew  his  answer  to  the 
petition  of  creditors  and  consented  to 
be  adjudged  bankrupt.  Creditors  pre¬ 
sented  claims  totalling  $153,000.  The 
referee  in  bankruptcy  is  working 
with  creditors  in  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation  rather  than  selling 
the  inventory  at  bankruptcy  sale.  We 
give  this  information  for  readers  who 
may  have  had  dealings  with  the 
Southwestern  Sales  Company  of 
Oklahoma. 


September  2,  1950 

Progress  of  Electricity 

ELECTRICITY  —  THE  PROSPECTS 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
August  25,  1894 

Electricians  predict  that  by  the 
time  the  year  1900  rolls  around, 
steam  power  will  be  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  electricity.  Since  man 
has  conceived  the  wonderful  scheme 
of  utilizing  the  great  water"  power  of 
Niagara  Falls  to  generate  electricity, 
there  is  promise  of  an  early  reali¬ 
zation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
dreams.  Labor  will  be  lightened  all 
over  the  world.  The  cheap  trans¬ 
mission  of  electrical  power  will  make 
its  use  more  general  than  that  of  gas 
and  steam.  The  cities  will  not  be 
alone  in  this  benefit,  for  this  magic 
power  will  enter  the  farmers’  homes, 
and  so  easily  and  faithfully  perform 
the  heaviest  work,  that  country  life 
will  be  as  it  should,  the  most  envied 
existence.  It  is  estimated  that  Niagara 
Falls  alone  could  do  the  work  of 
every  engine  on  the  continent  and 
have  considerable  energy  to  spare. 
Think  how  many  hundreds  of  years, 
this  force  has  remained  idle!  In  every 
home,  and  on  every  farm,  there  is 
some  idle  force  waiting  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  utilized.  Seek  it  out! 


ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

June  24,  1899 

The  papers  have  printed  many 
articles  lately  about  an  experiment 
with  electric  power  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Beardsley,  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.  These  articles  stated 
that  the  first  object  of  electricity 
was  for  farm  use.  Mr.  Beardsley  tells 
us,  however,  that  the  farm  work,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  primary  use  for 
the  electric  plant,  was  merely  an 
incident.  There  is  a  water  power  near 
his  place  where  the  water  makes  a 
drop  of  120  feet  in  the  East  Canada 
Creek.  An  electric  plant  was  estab¬ 
lished  there  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  light  and  power  to  St. 
Johnsville,  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  east.  The  electricity  will  soon 
be  supplied  to  Ft.  Plain,  also,  nearly 
six  miles  farther  away. 

The  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm 
was  an  incident  only.  Wires  were 
run  so  as  to  have  lights  in  the  houses 
and  barns,  and  a  10-horse  power  in¬ 
duction  motor  was  used  to  cut  en¬ 
silage,  to  thrash,  to  grind  feed,  and 
to  run  a  sawmill.  A  one-horse-power 
motor  is  also  used  for  the  milkroom. 
This  runs  a  separator  and  the  churn. 

In  the  house,  experiments  have 
been  made  with  electricity  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  electric  flatirons 
have  proved  a  grand  success.  Little 
stoves  are  also  used.  These  attach 
anywhere  to  a  lamp  socket,  and  are 
a  great  convenience.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  device  is  the  hot  pad,  which  is 
a  substitute  for  the  old  hot-water 
bag,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on 
it.  They  also  have  two  small  radia¬ 
tors  in  use,  and  so  far  as  they  go, 
Mr.  Beardsley  says  they  are  success¬ 
ful. 

He  says  it  is  quite  possible  to  milk 
by  electricity,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
done  on  his  farm.  On  a  farm  near  by, 
a  milking  machine  is  used,  which  is 
run  by  an  engine.  This  apparatus 
milked  10  cows  at  a  time,  but  it  did 
not  pay  for  the  steam  employed. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
this  system  is  the  equipment  for  the 
milkroom.  The  arrangements  there 
are  quite  complete.  For  instance, 
small  bracket  heaters  are  placed  in 
a  cupboard,  where  the  cream  is  cured 
at  any  desired  temperature.  There  is, 
also,  one  of  the  little  stoves  on  which 
a  kettle  is  kept  constantly  boiling,  to 
be  used  in  scalding  all  the  milk 
utensils.  One  objection  often  raised  to 
the  use  of  the  gasoline  engine  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  a  proper  supply 
of  hot  water  for  dairy  purposes.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  electric  device 
covers  this  objection  fully,  as  by 
means  of  the  little  stove,  a  constant 
supply  of  hot  water  can  be  provided. 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan .  3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 
Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.), 


It*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


WA  NTED 

Man  30-40  years  old  as  Manager 
for  600  acre  farm  developing  a 
Purebred  Guernsey  Herd  in  New 
York  State.  Must  have  successful 
record  with  previous  employers 
and  must  be  capable  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  farm  and 
operating  it  as  a  profitable  enter¬ 
prise.  Mail  complete  details  to  — 

BOX  4009, 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

—  Ail 

Kate  of  advertising  la  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tnesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue.  * 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Aye.,  Union,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reliable  married  farmer,  dairyman, 
age  35-40,  for  purebred  Guernseys,  hogs  and  sheep 
in  Northern  Virginia.  Completely  mechanized.  Ex¬ 
cellent  house  with  electricity,  as  well  as  good  salary. 
Permanent  position  for  honest,  sober  man.  BOX  4013, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  for  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Son  of  working  age  as 
extra  helper  desired.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 
conscientious.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges  in¬ 
cluded.  Milking  machines  are  used  as  well  as  other 
modern  machinery.  State  wages  expected,  experience, 
size  of  family,  etc.,  in  your  reply.  BOX  4026,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Careful  apple  pickers,  20  cents  per 

bushel.  Season  September  15  until  November.  Walter 
Wais,  Lebanon,,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Working  herdsman  to  take  charge  of  good 
pure  bred  Holstein  herd  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Modern  home,  good  schools  and  churches.  Only  a  man 
with  proven  ability  will  be  considered.  Give  ex¬ 

perience.  age,  number  in  family.  BOX  4101,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  De  Laval  milker  and  dry  hand 

stripper.  Howard  Brooks,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

HALMAR  Farms,  Clinton,  Pa.,  has  steady  position 
for  farm  hand  who  is  good  milker.  Contact  Earl 
Plants,  Manager. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  elderly  man  who  does  not 

drink,  to  live  on  small  farm.  Take  care  of  gardens, 
lawn,  few  chickens  and  a  riding  horse.  Pleasant  living 
quarters  and  surroundings  on  premises.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  one  who  is  alone.  Write:  Wilbur 
Hart,  Box  67  West  Simsbury,  Conn.  Phone  Simsbury 
34  W4. _ 

WANTED:  Single  experienced  dairy  and  general 
farmer  in  Connecticut.  Good  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Please  state  experience  and  wages  desired. 
BOX  4102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE,  mature  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  with  small  family  in  the  country.  Must  en¬ 
joy  children.  One  who  prefers  a  good  home  to  large 
salary.  BOX  4106,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  farmhand  for  milking,  machinery.  Age  17 
to  50 :  moderate  habits :  near  town ;  wages  according¬ 
ly.  Northwest  Jersey.  Fred  Fuchs,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1, 
Belvidere,  N.  J. _ 

GOOD  all  around  'armer;  no  drinker;  single;  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  small  farm  attached  to  hospital. 
Six  milkers;  milking  machine.  Knowledge  of  farm 
machinery;  year  around  assistant.  State  all  particu- 
lars.  salary,  etc.  BOX  4107,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  herdsman-dairyman.  First  class 
hand  milker,  registered  JeTsey  herd.  Must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  clean  and  of  sober  habits.  Write  giving  full 
particulars,  experience,  etc.,  to  BOX  4108,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  small  poultry  farm.  Modern  living 
quarters,  excellent  food,  Man  to  take  care  of 
chickens,  woman  for  housework.  BOX  4109,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  dairy  farm.  Must  drive  car. 
A.  C.  Williams,  Cedar  Lane  Farm.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPERS  wanted  for  three  Middletown  homes. 

Two  children  each  home,  live  in,  no  cooking,  refer¬ 
ences  necessary.  Dr.  I.  Irving  Anderman,  3  Linden 
Ave,,  Middletown.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Pleasant  refined  woman  to  assist  in 
household  management,  also  some  secretarial  work. 
Good  home  for  right  person.  Two  in  family,  adult,  four 
in  help.  Steady  position.  Write  BOX  4119,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMEN,  experienced,  married  preferred,  for 
N.  J.  broiler  farm.  Modern  home,  good  wages  and 
conditions  for  men  who  like  growing  of  poultry. 
BOX  4120,  Rural  New-Yorker  or  telephone  Lakeliurst 
8-5171. _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  A  reliable,  single  working  herdsman  also 
familiar  with  general  crop  work  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  Purebred  Holsteins.  Central  New  York  State. 
BOX  4121,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple,  no  children,  for  steady 
position  at  beautiful  year-round  resort  on  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  Man  must  be  handy  with  tools  and  act 
as  bartender  occasionally.  Woman  must  assist  in 
general  duties  of  hotel  work.  Must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Pleasant  environment  and  living  conditions. 
$175  per  month,  room  and  board.  BOX  4128,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Gardener,  handyman,  driver’s  license;  wife 

housework  for  small  family  often  away.  Nice  all 
year  furnished  quarters,  modern  improvements.  No 
animals.  Two  acres.  Noar  towns.  State  previous  wages, 
personal  descriptions.  Kodaks,  Must  be  available  soon. 
BOX  17,  Harrison,  N,  Y.  


HACTHERYMAN  wanted  to  take  full  charge  of 

100  000  egg  capacity  Robins  incubators.  Only  expert 
in  all  phases  of  hatching  to  apply,  giving  detailed 
information,  references,  when  available  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Write  BOX  4129,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

I  AM  looking  for  a  gardener  and  handyman  who  will 

work  on  my  property  two  days  a  week,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  use  of  an  attractive  cottage  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  combination  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen¬ 
ette  and  bath.  Light,  heat  and  water  supplied.  Ample 
work  available  in  neighborhood  for  a  full  time  job. 
Single  man  preferred.  Write  giving  references  to 
BOX  267,  Suffern,  N.  Y,  _ 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple  in  private  home  on 
grounds  of  mountain  resort  hotel.  To  cook,  keep 
house,  assist  other  help  with  convalescent  wife.  Give 
lull  details,  references,  salary  expected,  first  letter. 

BOX  117,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager,  October  1st,  to  take 
full  charge,  outside  work.  Must  have  experience. 
Modern  machinery  and  care  of  same.  Excellent  modern 
living  accommodations.  Write  giving  particulars,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  and  references.  BOX  4131,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  middleaged  for  motherless  home  of  four 
children.  No  objection  to  child.  BOX  4130,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

IIOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Single,  25-45,  for  family  with 
three  school  children;  ability,  personality  most  im¬ 
portant.  Home  located  beautiful  grounds  N.  Y.  State 
resort;  board  and  room  in  or  out,  $135-$160.  Please 
give  full  details,  references  first  letter.  BOX  4132, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairymen,  on  modern  dairy  farm, 

must  understand  milking  machines  and  tractors. 
House,  modern  conveniences,  $150  month.  Walter 
Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J.  _ 

WORKING  mother  desires  woman  to  live  in  nice 

apartment.  Room  and  board  in  exchange  for  care 
of  two  school  age  children  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Evenings 
free.  Write  Norman  Dean,  New  City,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Single,  general  farmhand,  experience  with 

tractors.  Surge  milking  machine,  etcetera,  to  work 
on  small  dairy  farm  Long  Island.  State  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  how  soon  available.  Apply  BOX  4139,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Young  married  man,  intelligent,  on  large 
modern  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experienced  with  cows. 
Machine  milking.  Write  giving  full  particulars  and 
references.  L,  C.  Henderson,  Jordan,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  and  energetic  man  in  good  health 
to  operate  a  350  acre  Northern  Virginia  beef  cattle 
farm  either  on  salary  or  division  of  profits.  Write 
fully  giving  age,  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Also  advise  salary  or  terms  of  a  profit  sharing 
basis  that  would  be  expected.  Answer  to  E.  E.  Kerr, 
69  Elmwood  Ave.,  Bogota,  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  farmer  on  poultry  farm.  Give 
qualifications,  wages,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  666, 
Manchester,  Conn. _ 

SINGLE  man  for.  dairy-poultry  farm.  Excellent  con¬ 
ditions.  Please  state  experience,  references,  wages 
expected,  C.  Phillips,  Ottsville,  Pa. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Lovely  modernized  farm  home,  no 
children,  pleasant  room,  leisure,  moderate  salary. 
BOX  4140,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  woman  for  housework,  also 
cook  simple  meals,  on  my  cooks  day  off.  Competent 
driver,  preferably  with  own  car.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Household  consists  of  my  cook  and  butler,  secretary 
and  myself.  Nearest  village  four  miles  away.  BOX 
4141,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  man  work  on  poultry  farm ; 

wife  assist  housework  and  egg  packing.  Three  room 
house  and  salary.  State  age,  references,  particulars. 
wages  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Millville.  New  Jersey. 
SINGLE  man  for  modern,  mechanized  dairy  farm. 

Registered  Jerseys.  Experienced  with  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  care,  feeding  and  outside  work.  References  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Maintenance  plus  good  wages. 
Telephone  collect.  Peter  Piester,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  67. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  mUkeri, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 
FARM  manager:  Lifetime,  practical  scientific,  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches.  Specialty  Guernseys,  hogs; 
profitable  results,  BOX  4006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  desires  position  as  gardener,  care¬ 
taker;  experienced  and  reliable.  BOX  4028,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 
estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener, 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper: 
furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

INTELLIGENT  man,  early  fifties,  handy  with  tools, 
plain  cook,  congenial  companion,  offers  services  to 
adult  or  semi- invalid  in  exchange  for  quiet  country 
home.  BOX  4103,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER^  experienced,  efficient,  reliable,  ex¬ 

cellent  appearance,  looking  for  position  in  a  good 
home.  BOX  4104,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cook;  widow,  47,  unencumbered,  ex¬ 
perienced,  intelligent,  wants  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  in  modern  country  home.  Please  state  wages  and 
particulars.  BOX  4110,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  widow  desires  position  as  housekeeper 
for  individual.  Posess  driver’s  license.  No  encum- 
brance.  Could  travel.  BOX  4111,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HORTICULTURIST,  research,  extension,  adminis¬ 
trative,  experience,  supervised  large  commercial 
acreage,  ago  33,  top  references.  Desire  agricultural 
position  with  a  future.  BOX  4112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MAN  ffpm  Pennsylvania.  Situation  wanted  in 

Pennsylvania  by  farmer  40  years  of  age,  sober, 
married,  no  children,  private  living  quarters  re¬ 
quired;  will  acccept  reasonable  wages;  practically  life 
time  experience  with  farm  work.  State  if  along  hard 
road  or  back  in  and  wages  and  bargain  in.  letter. 
BOX  4113.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW  with  shool  age  child,  reliable,  competent 
with  housework,  cooking  and  sick-care.  Conscientious 
Christian  woman.  Protestant  American.  Best  references. 
BOX  4122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  55,  available,  college  extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  large  scale  farming,  top  references.  BOX 
4123,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUNDAY  Evening  preaching.  (Magnetic).  Pastor 
weekdays.  BOX  4124,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  27,  agricultural  graduate,  experienced 
field,  machinery  and  livestock,  wants  responsible 
position,  BOX  4125,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY,  19,  desires  position  on  ranch  or  farm.  Willing 
and  able  to  work  hard  for  reasonable  wages,  room 
and  board.  Charles  Addis,  429  E.  64th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. _ 

CARETAKER:  Small  farm  or  estate  with  separate 
quarters.  Married,  no  children.  Christians,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  BOX  4133,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  farmer,  48,  honest,  reliable,  no  liquor, 
tobacco,  or  profanity,  desires  position  as  caretaker 
or  handyman.  BOX  80,  North  Chatham,  N  ,Y. 
CARETAKER’S  job.  steady,  farm/estate.  Experience: 

Gardening,  farming,  breeding.  Married,  middleaged. 
childless,  reliable,  educated,  references.  Prefer  small 
pay  with  privileges  of  raising  own  fowls.  Steen, 
R. _ F.  D,  2,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  mature,  complete  charge  modern 
home.  One  gentleman  preferred.  BOX  4134,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Operate  small  modern,  equipped  dairy 
farm,  shares  or  salary.  BOX  4142,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  position,  caretaker,  farm  manager  or 

maintenance  by  married  man  with  small  family. 
Experienced  at  building,  farming,  gardening.  Can  give 
best  references,  Roy  Russell,  Jacksonville,  Vermont. 
BOY,  18,  seeks  steady  employment  on  organic  dairy 
farm,  part  time.  Healthy,  experienced.  Room,  board, 
$65  month.  BOX  4147,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  job  in  exchange  farming  privileges  for 
self.  Will  rent  or  buy  small  neglected  farm.  Depend¬ 
able.  Sober.  BOX  4148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  KENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  Waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels ;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 

Man),  R.  D,  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 

Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N,  Y. 

165  ACRE  Broome  County  dairy  farm,  near 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  modern  2-family  duplex  house, 
also  7-room  tenant  house,  up-to-date  drive-through 
barn,  36  stanchions,  other  outbuildings  all  in  good 
condition,  Holstein  herd,  fully  equipped,  seU 

stocked  or  bare,  send  for  bulletins.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

WOODLAND:  170  foot  frontage  on  paved  road,  440 
foot  depth,  full  price  $350.  Easy  terms  to  suit.  Also 
larger  tracts.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

VAUGHN  M.  HEWEY.  registered  real  estate  broker. 
Box  385,  Avon  Park,  Florida.  Ranches,  pastures, 
groves,  farms,  homes. 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr. ) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. 


ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Promised  Land.’’  Permanent 

year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallon,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  “We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts."  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


FARMS:  No.  604 — 125  acres  on  macadam,  imposing 
.  house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  good  barn,  28 
ties,  buckets,  new  milk  house,  electric  cooler,  silo, 
other  buildings,  28  cows,  milk  checks  1949  $12,000  - 
tractor,  tools,  crops,  $19,000.  No.  391—140  acres,  one 
mile  from  macadam,  good  house,  nine  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  barn  36x60  ft.  nearly  completed,  sugar 
orchard,  bare  $5,700.  No.  392 — 120  acres  on  macadam, 
good  house,  eight  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn  24 
ties,  buckets,  new  tractor  and  tools,  crops,  $11,000. 
No.  607 — 150  acres,  %  mile  macadam,  superior 
buildings,  house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn, 
39  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  silo,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  25  cows  and  young  stock,  tractor,  tools, 
crops,  $19,500.  No.  400 — 110  acres,  on  macadam, 
good  house,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  very  good 
barn,  34  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  silo,  other  buildings,  23  head  cows 
and  young  stock,  farm  tools,  crops,  $15,500.  No. 
701 — 130  acres,  one  mile  thriving  village  and  Route 
7,  river  flat  and  bench  land  tillage,  house,  seven 
rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  furnace,  barn,  49 
ties  and  buckets,  silo,  milk  house,  electric  cooler, 
milking  machine,  nearly  full  line  good  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  $10,000.  No.  706 — 120  acres  on  State  high¬ 
way.  10  room  house,  running  water,  electricity,  other 
plumbing,  barn,  30  ties,  buckets,  silo,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler.  23  cows,  tractor,  tools,  $15,500. 
Many  other  farms  correctly  priced.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y 


SALE:  9-room  house,  conveniences,  garden,  fruit 

$3,000.  Also  house,  $2,000,  Electricity,  city  water, 
bath,  shade  trees.  M.  E.  Colwell,  62  State  St., 
Oakland,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


FIVE  room  house,  improvements,  2%  acres,  refriger¬ 

ator,  furniture,  barn  and  bungalow;  near  town: 
sacrifice  $3,800.  Ruth  Devereaux,  Shohola,  Penna. 


FARMS,  hotels,  homes,  stores.  10  acres  to  400  acres 

at  all  prices.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain 
N.  Y.  Phene  46-224. 


160  ACRE  farm  to  settle  estate;  8-room  house  new 

barn,  good  spring  water,  two  creeks,  80  acres  in 
nearly  level  fields,  apples,  grapes,  cherry,  plum  and 
pear  trees,  outbuildings,  machinery  and  small  tools, 
electricity,  eight  miles  to  city,  asking  $8,000;  offers 
acccepted.  Erika  Runte,  18%  Lookout  St.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  retired  couple,  small  house  with  barn 

Will  rent  or  lease.  References.  BOX  533,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


LATE  farm  listings,  need  quick  action:  98  acres,  on 
macadam,  with  17  cows,  team,  machinery,  $8,900; 
$3,000  down.  220  acres.  State  highway,  very  fine 
buildings,  $12,000;  half  cash  down.  175  acres,  new 
bungalow,  fine  barn,  30  good  cows,  team,  machinery 
$15,000;  one-half  down.  315  acres,  splendid  buildings 
44  cows  (half  are  purebred),  tractor,  all  machinery 
$27,000-  one-half  down.  New  5-room  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  two  acres,  $4,400;  $1,400  down.  Darwin 
Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  3,000  broilers  at 
one  time.  House  of  seven  rooms,  furnishings,  every¬ 
thing,  electricity  and  running  water.  Two  gas  pumps, 
building  and  equipment.  Best  offer  over  $10,000  takes 
all.  BOX  4114,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  General  store  in  Columbia  County,  New 
York;  reasonable  price.  BOX  4115,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


25  ACRE  broiler  plant,  20,000  capacity ;  north 

central  Massachusetts.  Automatic  feeders  and 
waterers.  Hot  water  brooding  system.  Brook  through 
property.  Two  cozy  homes  with  abundant  shade.  Ex¬ 
cellent  two  family  income.  BOX  4116,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  47  acre  2,000  capacity  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm  plus  30x60  barn  and  seven  tourist  cabins. 
Apartment,  modern  8-room  house,  automatic  oil  steam 
heat.  Never  failiing  water.  U.  S.  Route  209.  Within 
village.  Foot  of  Catskills.  Offered  alone  or  completely 
stocked,  furnished  and  equipped.  BOX  4117,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  lease  46  acre,  1,900  capacity,  fully  equippei 

poultry  farm.  Good  buildings  for  expansion.  Lo 
rated  on  main  highway  one-half  mile  from  villag 
stores.  Will  sell  stock.  BOX  4118,  Rural  New-Yorker 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81. 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


DELMARVA  Peninsula.  Broiler  farm  25  acres.  80,000 

yearly  capacity.  Fully  equipped  6-room  bungalow 
with  bath.  Large  barn  and  other  outbuildings.  Near 
churches  of  all  denominations.  School  bus  by  door 
Near  large  towns  and  bus  lines.  Apply  to  owner, 
J.  M.  Wheatley,  Seaford.  Delaware. 


107  ACRES,  house,  two  barns,  large  spring,  smal 

trout  brook,  good  land.  Easy  terms.  Alvord  A 
Claus,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y  , 


WANTED:  5-10  acres,  house,  on  highway  within 

100  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  4126,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  acre.  No.  6  Highway,  excellent  for  restaurant, 

cabins,  service  station;  $1,250,  John  Heavener, 
Mansfield,  Pa, _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491 -J-4. _ 

THE  best  buy  on  my  list  for  years,  162  acres  im¬ 

proved  pastures,  splendid  large  bam,  good  home, 
43  high  grade  registered  Holsteins,  complete  line  of 
machinery  including  pick  up  baler,  tractor,  truck. 
Complete  $27,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade.  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  direct  from  owner.  Under  $2,500. 

Spector,  2927  West  2nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
OTSEGO  County:  129  acre  farm,  electricity,  milk, 
egg,  R.F.D.  and  school  bus  pickup.  BOX  4135, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tourist  home.  15  rooms,  1%  acres,  on 
Highway  92.  Write  Theodore  Calabro,  South  Gibson, 
Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Operating  dairy  farm,  level,  no  stone, 
extra  good  grass  land,  extra  good  milk  market. 
BOX  4136,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm:  South  Jersey,  between  May’s  Land¬ 
ing  and  Vineland;  10  acres,  2,700  leghorn  pullets, 
fully  equipped.  Nick  Ermler,  Route  2,  May’s  Landing, 
New  Jersey., _ 

DESIRE  10  acres  or  more,  abandoned  farm,  wood¬ 
land.  within  125  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Harden,  78  Fallon 
Ave,,  Elmont,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Properties  for  listing.  We  have  clients  for 
all  types  of  farming  and  business  places.  Send  full 
details  and  photographs  to  Roman  W.  Kulow,  Real 
Estate,  Room  905,  127  West  26th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. _ 

FARM  consisting  of  25  acres,  alfalfa  soil  on  Route  20 
near  small  village.  Good  tourist  home,  nice  location 
for  cabins.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  write  C.  A.  Maine,  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Phone  647- J-2. _ 

EXCELLENT  home  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  village. 

Nice  lawn,  trees,  flowers.  Wonderful  view.  Possi¬ 
bility  boats,  cabins.  $8,500,  %  down.  Also  package  store 
grossing  $10,000.  Price  $2,000  plus  inventory.  L. 
Judson  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Retail  milk  route  of  about  400  quarts;  will 
consider  farm  in  connection  with  route.  Ralph  Rood, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

BOARDING  house:  19  rooms,  furnished;  two  acres 
landscaped  grounds.  Outbuildings.  $10,000.  Scheidell, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

133  ACRE  dairy,  cash,  crop,  stocked,  equipped.  12 
acre  poultry,  cash  crop,  lake,  view,  $7,000;  %  down. 
185  acre  dairy,  cash,  crop,  farm;  reasonably  priced.  We 
cover  central  New  York  State  specializing  in  good  dairy 
and  cash  crop  farms.  Tydings  Real  Estate  Co., 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y, _ _ 

ORLANDO:  500  feet  main  highway  frontage.  $100 

front  foot  up.  James  Kimber,  Orangeman,  owner. 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


663* 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  to  lease  with  option  to  buy; 

or  buy  outright  by  young  couple.  Give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  James  Tucker,  246  Kimball  Terrace,  Yonkers 
4,  New  York. _ 

BUSINESS  Property:  Five  acres,  two  large  buildings, 

cemented,  creek,  two  wells,  electricity;  good  road; 
less  than  mile  from  village.  Close  railroad  service  avail- 


ATTRACTIVE,  lake  front  poultry,  dairy  farm,  82  acres, 

edge  of  manufacturing  town,  southern  N.  Y.  Beautiful 
8-room  home;  steam  heat,  oak  floors,  gas.  electricity; 
bath,  copper  piping,  sunporch,  telephone,  spacious  lawns, 
maple  shade,  orchard,  berries.  Camp  lots,  brooder 
houses;  large  hennery,  capacity  2,000  stocked  with 
1,400  pullets,  gathering  1,000  eggs  per  day;  two  hogs, 
one  cow.  Large  garden  tractor  with  implements.  Pro¬ 
duce  called  for.  Excellent  markets ;  school  bus ;  45  acre 
timber;  low  taxes.  Completely  equipped,  direct  from 
owner,  who  is  moving  west;  $24,000,  $15,000  down, 
balance  terms.  BOX  4137,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

73  ACRE  farm  in  Central  Virginia,  close  to  railroad 

and  national  highway  on  good  road.  Good  neighbor¬ 
hood,  good  land,  stream,  pasture  and  timber.  Small 
family  orchard.  Needs  new  buildings.  School  bus 
passes.  Only  $2,300  full  price.  BOX  6,  Lexington, 
North  Carolina. 

147  _  ACRE  beautiful  country  estate.  Modern  house, 

nicely  situated.  124  acre  dairy  farm;  good  farming 
conditions;  large  barn.  75  acres,  modern  dairy  farm 
stone  house;  all  conveniences.  15  acre  poultry  farm; 
equipped.  Howard  R.  March,  Realtor,  Branch  Office, 
East  Berlin,  Penna. 

Veteran  and  wife  desire  some  land  vicinity 

Brewster.  Send  postal  for  complete  details.  Musy, 
Box  47,  Planetarium  Station,  New  York  City. 

WANTED;  Small  farm  within  60  miles  Norfolk,  Va. 

Conveniences,  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  4143, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  One  man  farm,  15-20  cow  dairy  farm.  BOX 

4144,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  Good  Grade-A  dairy  farm,  Newton,  N.  J. 

120  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers,  light, 
new  barn,  some  fields  already  in.  alfalfa,  nice  five  room 
house,  light,  water  and  bath,  will  completely  re¬ 
decorate,  stock  and  equipment  may  be  bought  on  long 
terms  if  desired ;  rent,  $150  per  month.  A.  N.  Lock- 
wood  Agency,  Newton,  N.  J. 

FINGER  Lakes  region.  Poultry  farm,  hatchery;  2,000 

capacity  laying  house,  20,000  capacity  hatchery. 
Modern  home.  BOX  4145,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STOCK-EQUIP-brick  home!  First  class  farm,  dairy 

income  alone  $5,000;  includes  15  cows,  team,  all 
tools,  equipment  and  crops ;  macadam  highway  location, 
easy  drive  Utica ;  fine  brick  home,  9  rooms,  utilities, 
hot  air  heat,  two  fireplaces,  two  porches,  lovely 
shaded-shrubbed  lawn;  cemented  barn  56x100,  32 
stanchions,  water  cups;  silo;  3-car  garage;  milk  house; 
poultry  house;  other  buildings;  106  level  acres,  70 
limestone  tillage,  several  fruit  trees;  private  stream. 
Full  price  $17,000;  terms.  No.  C-5587.  West’s,  W.  M. 
Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20  E.  of  Madison. 
Farm  catalog  free. 

WANTED:  Small  neglected  farm  near  shopping 

center.  BOX  4149,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N  Y 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida, 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5  00  gal  • 

clover  honey.  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar,’ 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 

■fc DR  your  healths  sake  eat  organically  grown  vege¬ 
tables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers 
used.  Gericke's  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill 
Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

Xj~MVXUIjS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

^ three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright.  Arkport,  New  York.  P 

clover'  New  York’s  finest.  5  lbs. 

ok35L  -  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 

6  A11  above  Postpaid  third  zone. 

60  lbs.  clover  $8.45;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $6.45  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire! 
isew  York. 

WHEN  traveling  visit  our  new  honey  sales  office  on 

Route  14,  10  miles  north  of  Watkins  Glen. 

Wixson  s  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 
mild  flavOT.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J.  • 

xutl  Sale.  About  5,000  gallons  maple  syrup  in  drums 
Caftonrland$  N;Y  ’  1  $3'2°’  SamUel  H’  Lehman’ 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can,  $9.00  (not  prepaid')"; 

_  V*  Dai*»  $2.90  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  satis¬ 

faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York 

GRADE-A  maple  syrup.  Sealed  according  to  Vermont 
sU.,0  standards.  Prepaid  to  third  zone.  $5. 50  per 
gallon.  The  Aiken  Nurseries,  Putney.  Vermont 

SAVE  sugar  with  “North  Country"  clover  honey 

One  esse  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.50;  60  pound  can 
$11.85  postpaid  into  third  zone.  These  prices  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  St.  Lawrence  River 
VaHey  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley's, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

HONEY ;  60  lb.  can,  not  prepaid,  fine  clover  $9  60  • 
clover- basswood  $8.40;  buckwheat  $6.60.  Mixed 
honey  tower  Write  for  complete  list.  Ray  Wilcox, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

COUNTK.iT  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  "case* 
kept  confidential 

CHILDREN  boarded  in  country  home,  modern  con- 
Reasonable  rates.  Pre-school  training. 
BOX  4105,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  on  old-age  relief  wants  to  board  with 

Brcmklyn.  N.  Y^7'  MciIahon’  35  PilUnS  St- 

ROOM  and  board  for  men  In  up-to-date  country 
home.  BOX  296,  Hackettstown.  N  J  try 

WOULD  like  to  board  widower  or  retired  man  in 
,,I;TI7a.te  °oroe.  All  home  cooking  and  baking  BOX 
4127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETIRED  civil  service  employe  desires  board  near 
town,  convenient  to  amusements,  gstage  needed  fnr 
car.  BOX  4138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Good  home  with  private  family  for  elderly 

lady.  Must,  be  within  75  mile  radius  NYC 
BOX  4146.  Rural  New-Yorker.  U 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  bale:  32  volt  Delco  light  plant,  1%  K  W 
Edison  batteries,  vacuum  cleaner,  radio  and  bulbs’ 
$1°°.  Walter  E.  Brandt.  P.  O.  Box  361,  Hillburn' 
New  York.  ' 

QUEENS:  Select  northern-bred  gentle  and  productive 

Italian  or  Caucasian  $1.00  each  by  return  mail 
Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  One.  Duparquet  electric  range,  practically 
new,  220  volts,  3PH,  KW27,  two  ovens,  two  hot  plates 
one  broiler,  four  burners.  Olso  one  Duparquet  double 
Monel  metal  sink  measuring  13  feet  in  length  Apply 
Mris  Dingman,  Room  817,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  A  used  Army  ’03  rifle,  cheap.  BOX  6 

Lexington,  North  Carolina. 

^  oaw  wuu  uiuu.il,  urusn-guara 

buck,  three  blades,  little  used,  $250.  Also  Iro: 
Fireman  soft  coal  stoker,  hopper  type,  modern,  goo 
condition,  $200.  Norman  S.  Rein,  Oyster  Bay  Cove 
New  York. 


N. 


At  last! 


Flaky  Tender  Pie.  Crust  Every  Time... with 

13e#ifOtocta  EasyNEW 


Once  you  fry  this  exciting 
new  pastry  recipe,  you  can  forget 
ail  other  methods  forever! 


cutting  in  shortening! 


NO 


risk  of  overhandling! 


No  tricky  steps!  You  just  stir  all  4  ingredients  together  and  roll  out 
between  waxed  paper.  That’s  all  you  do ! 

Guaranteed*  better  than  pastry  made  any  other  way!  “Just  5  minutes 
to  make,”  says  one  of  the  scores  of  homemakers  testing  this  recipe  .  . . 
“much  easier  than  other  methods!” 

Expert  or  beginner,  you  can  make  flaky,  tender  pastry .  .  .  every  single 
time !  Pastry  that  stays  crisp  and  fresh  for  days ! 

Start  with  your  flour!  The  Betty  Crocker  Staff  of  General  Mills  developed 
this  exciting  new  recipe  to  make  full  use  of  the  superior,  uniform  baking 
qualities  of  Gold  Medal  “ Kitchen-tested"  Enriched  Flour.  Betty  Crocker 
cannot  promise  perfect  results  if  you  use  any  other  flour.  Gold  Medal’s 
superb  baking  qualities  help  assure  perfect  Stir-N-Roll  pastry  every  time! 

*Full  cost  of  ingredients  refunded  if  pastry  made  with  Betty  Crocker’s  new  Stir-N- 
Holl  recipe,  Gold  Medal  Flour  and  Wesson  Oil  is  not  superior  to  pastry  made 
with  any  other  recipe.  Simply  itemize  cost  of  ingredients  used  and  send  with  your 
letter  to  General  Mills,  Dept.  237,  623  Marquette  Are.,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


Revolutionary  Recipe!  No  guessing  at 
liquid !  4  simple  ingredients:  Gold  Medal 
Flour,  salt,  cold  milk  and  Wesson  Oil — 
all  in  one  bowl.  That’s  all  you  need! 


Nothing  easier!  Just  stir  lightly. 

Dough  looks  moist,  but  isn’t  sticky. 
Pick  up  dough  and  round  into  ball. 
Divide  pastry.  Flatten  each  half  slightly. 


stir-n-rou  pa*try  rec,pe 

Sl,R  (OOUBIE  CRUST) 

P,.h.ot  OW  to  sl„«d  Sold  M.d»l 

Mi,  together. “Jp_  „B 

i/«  cup  W esson  Oil 

Add  all  at  once..  A  coi d  whole  milk 

slit  lightly  until  mixed  Round  up  dough  .  .  .  dmde 

”es.  Flatten  each  half  shg^  ^  waxcd  paper  (U-in. 

f*  Roll  out  gently  until  f’^^oll  onoSer  sidSeel 
"  'rGnor  beems  to  wrinkle,  turn,  ro  ,  ,  .  pressing 

i  fSSff&t'ZSS  a  T&  UghSy  over  tear 
together  ...  or  1  they  will  cling  together. 

,  paper  and  P^try  loy  WP thj  Care{ufly  peel  off 
(paper  side  up)  in  »  or^v-ntk  pan.  Trim  even  with  rim. 

,  Geutly  ease  ahd  P  > ^  ^  »„  £  aboveaad place 

S  VnfeSt  orl 

or  by  fluting  edge.  \  . 

n  near  center.  uaRL 

brown  in  hot  ove 

T'mrh  in  pie  pan.  Prick  thoroughly 
S  S  bVc  8  to  W  miuutes 

in  very  hot  oven  (4  o  ). 

And  remember...  _ ,, 


Gold  Medal  Flour  comes 
in  big,  thrifty,  family- 
size  sacks  of  25, 

50  and  100  lbs. 


messy  floured  board! 


NO 


difficulty  in  sealing! 


Amazing!  Roll  out  between  waxed 
paper.  Place  one  half  between  two  sheets 
of  waxed  paper  (11-in.  square).  Roll  out 
gently  until  circle  reaches  edges  of 
paper.  Peel  off  top  paper  only. 


Pan-ready!  Hold  paper  over  pan. 

Dough  clings  until  you  gently  loosen 
into  pan.  Shape.  Trim  to  rim.  Add  fill¬ 
ing  and  top  crust,.  Seal  with  fork. 
Mends  easily  without  moistening. 


Crocker”  and  * ' Kitchen-Uatrd'  *  aro 
re*.  trade  marks  of  General  Mills. 
Copyright  I960.  General  Mills.  Inc. 


Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year. 


September  16,  1950 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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New  England’s  Stone  Walls  Are  Going,! 


bulldozers  are  snorting  and 
rumbling  on  New  England 
hillsides,  and  in  their  staccato, 


By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


“A  rod  of  wall  a  day  for  two  men  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  was  a  good  day’s  work,”  he 
told  me.  “Sometimes  the  rocks  were  pulled 


throaty  song  one  can  hear  the  pasture  hillsides  and  the  shoulders  of  low  jnto  positi0n  on  a  stoneboat;  sometimes  a  chain 
requiem  of  many  stone  walls,  mountains;  they  bound  upland  mowing  fields  was  usec{  twitch  them  where  wanted.  If  a 
The  powerful  machines  crawl  and  circle  small,  brook-traversed  meadows.  man  fiac[  a  gOOCj  chance,  level  field  and  plenty 


of  a  field. 

At  long  last  farmers  in  the  Northeast  are 
beginning  to  rearrange  their  crop  and  pasture 
land.  For  two  centuries  and  more,  lichen- 
etched,  weather-grayed  stone  walls  have  made  ditch  was  dug  below  frost  line;  this  ditch  was 
a  patchwork  quilt  pattern  of  the  landscape,  filled  with  rocks  and  the  wall  proper  built  up 
The  walls  add  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  on  the  foundation.  These  walls  are  often  three 
countryside  but  they  are  a  deterrent  to  effi-  to  four  feet  in  width  and  sometimes  six  feet 
cient  handling  of  the  land.  Small  fields  mean  high.  Dry  masonry  is  an  art  and  the  crafts- 
short  rows  and  result  in  great  loss  of  time  in  men  of  yesteryear  built  solidly  and  true.  Many 


of  rocks,  he  could  build  more  than  a  rod.  But 


of  building  wall  for  two  cents  a  foot,”  old 
Timothy  told  me. 

Because  most  of  the  stone  walls  were  built 


into  position;  there  is  a  reverberating  blast  as  Back  in  the  hills  where  farms  have  been 
the  operator  steps  on  the  throttle;  a  steel  blade  abandoned,  frost-heaved  walls  run  through  on  a  rough  hillside  you  might  not  be  able  to 

scoops  beneath  the  rocks  and  then  shoves  the  woodlands;  for  the  fields  and  pastures  once  finish  a  rod.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  tell 

granite  boulders  into  a  ditch,  ravine  or  corner  taken  by  man  for  his  use  have  now  been  re¬ 

possessed  by  Nature. 

Two  kinds  of  walls  were  built.  One  type 

was  used  for  barnyards,  pounds,  and  to  en-  on  the  surface  and  the  freezing  and  thawing 

land.  For  two  centuries  and  more,  lichen-  close  cemeteries.  In  this  type  a  foundation  of  the  soil  heaved  the  walls,  mending  fence 

was  an  annual  Spring  task.  Before  the  cows 
could  be  turned  into  the  pasture  in  mid-May, 
farmer's  and  their  boys  made  the  rounds  of  the 
walls  and  replaced  the  top  rocks  that  had 
been  toppled,  off. 

No  one-  knows  just  why  in  some  sections  of 
New  England  stone  walls  were 
built  around  such  small  areas. 
There  are  places  where  one  can 
see  one,  two  or  three  acres  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls.  Perhaps  the 
stones  in  the  soil  were  so  thick 
that  many  walls  and  small  fields 
appeared  the  logical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  rocks. 
Yet  one  thinks  the  pioneers  would 
have  realized  that  such  small 
fields  were  a  handicap  in  farming. 

In  other  areas  one  sees  four, 
five  and  six  acre  fields  surrounded 
by  walls;  in  addition  to  the  walls 
there  is  often  a  gargantuan  stone 
heap  in  a  corner  of  the  field. 
Many  a  man  now  sitting  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  city  office  can  recall  the 
spring  job  of  “picking  stones.” 
Frost  action  seems  to  bring  a  crop 
of  stones  to  the  surface  each 
Spring,  and  after  plowing  is  done, 
many  a  farmer  plans  to  pick 

*  .  stones  before  harrowing.  We  are 

For  10  generations  New  England  farmers  have  been  removing  stone  from  tha^  our  richest  humor 


plowing,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing  because  of  the  many  turns 
that  must  be  made.  Furthermore, 
the  walls  that  separate  small  fields 
mean  some  loss  of  acreage  that 
could,  be  used  for  crops  and 
pasture  grasses. 

Second  only  to  the  construction 
of  farm  ponds  whereby  farmers 
will  have  water  for  irrigation  in 
drought  seasons,  the  elimination 
of  stone  walls  is  a  major  step  in 
the  reorganization  of  New  England 
farming  to  meet  the  competition  of 
areas  where  machine  farming  can 
be  done  more  efficiently.  Between 
1700  and  1875  thousands  of  miles 
of  stone  walls  were  built  in  the 
six-State  region.  Ancient  farmers 
were  nomadic  husbandmen,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  flocks  and  herds 
from  one  feeding  ground  to  an¬ 
other. 

Then  came  one  of  the  epochal 
discoveries  of  man’s  history.  Man 
learned  he  could  plant  grasses  and 
harvest  the  seeds,  which  meant  he 
could  live  in  one  place.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  grasses,  such  as 
wheat  and  rye,  held  on  to  their 
seeds  after  the  grasses  ripened.  He 
learned  that  he  could  raise  these 
grasses,  feed  the  stalks  to  his  live¬ 
stock,  thresh  out  the  grains  and 
grind  them  into  flour.  We  do  know 
that  for  15,000  or  more  years,  the 
story  of  man  has  been  linked  with 
the  story  of  grain. 

In  connection  with  the  birth  of 
agriculture  came  fences.  Ever 
since  man  began  to  cultivate  a 
section  of  soil  that  he  called  his 
own,  he  has  fenced  it  in  with  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand.  Some  regions  use 
hedges  and  trees;  some  use  walls 
of  quarried  stone.  In  areas  where 
no  material  was  available,  early 
man  dug  deep  and  wide  ditches  to 
mark  his  boundaries.  When  this 
continent  was  opened,  pioneers  in 
the  south  and  midwest  built 
boundaries  of  split  rail  fences 
from  the  stands  of  tall,  virgin 
timber;  they  used  the  stumps  with 
tangled  roots;  they  planted  hedges 
of  osage-orange  in  open  areas.  In 
New  England,  the  pioneers  used 
rocks.  The  last  glacier  that 
covered  the  Northeast  left  millions 
of  rojcks  of  all  sizes;  on  the 
terminal  morains  on  Cape  Ann 


their  fields.  From  the  earliest  days  most  of  these  stones  went  into  walls  and  „  . 

fences  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  make  needed  enclosures.  Many  small  New  comes  lr°m  natural  causes.  It 
England  farms  have  irregularly  shaped  fields,  enclosed  like  these  on  a  New  has  been  a  wry  joke  for  gener- 
Hampshire  farm.  This  type  of  field,  and  its  stone  walls,  are  fast  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  farm  scene. 


ations  in  New  England  that  our 
only  certain  crop  is  the  harvest 
of  stones  in  Spring. 

Two  new  factors  cause  the 
elimination  of  many  miles  of  stone 
walls.  The  first  has  been  men¬ 
tioned:  larger  fields  mean  more 
efficiency  in  handling  the  land. 
The  second  reason  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  exert  its  influence  as 
farmers  learn  the  value  of  con¬ 
tour  farming.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a 
good  farmer  was  a  straight  fur¬ 
row.  On  thousands  of  sloping 
fields,  rows  ran  straight  up  and 
down.  The  rains  came  and  thunder¬ 
storms  pelted  the  land  and  the 
rich  brown  blood  of  earth  ran 
from  open  wounds  down  to  the 
gullies  and  brooks.  Each  Spring 
and  often  in  Fall  many  creeks  and 
rivers  of  America  run  dark  with 
the  life  blood  of  valuable  humus. 

Now  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  working  with  farmers 
to  save  the  soil.  Contouring  and 
strip-cropping  are  long  since  past 

H  County,  c™servation  field  day  on  the  Harold  Rogers  farm  in  the  experimental  stage;  they  have 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  bulldozer  is  shown  pushing  an  old  stone  wall  into  a  ,,,  .  -an-  rt 

ditch  that  will  be  covered  with  at  least  two  feet  of  soil  and  become  a  part  Proved  their  value  in  dollars  and 
of  a  larger  area  that  will  be  brought  into  one  farming  operation  through  the  cents.  Therefore  in  many  places 
removal  of  the  wall  and  the  consolidation  of  fields.  the  stone  walls  must  go.  Al- 

though  the  long  established 


and  Cape  Cod  you  can  see  the  big  boulders  of  these  walls  still  stand  today,  memorials  to  pattern  of  gray  walls  is  being  broken;  there 

today  where  they  were  left  by  the  forward  men  who  wrought  slowly  and  with  pride.  will  still  be  thousands  of  miles  of  the  stone 

edge  of  the  great  ice  wall.  But  probably  99  per  cent  of  New  England’s  fences  left  along  back-country  peaceful 

New  England’s  stone  walls  were  built  from  walls  were  built  another  way.  Big  boulders  roads,  climbing  the  hillsides  and  wandering 
the  material  at  hand  as  farmers  cleared  soil  and  rocks  were  hauled  and  heaved  into  po-  through  the  woods.  For  those  walls  are 
for  hay,  grain  and  pasture.  Walls  were  built  sition  and  left,  on  the  soil  surface;  on  these  granite  and,  unless  man  moves  them  in  the 
as  boundaries  to  road  widths;  stone  walls  en-  larger  rocks,  medium-size  and  smaller  ones  name  of  progress,  the  old  walls  will  remain  — 
circle  barnyards  and  kitchen  gardens.  Stones  were  placed.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  the  monuments  to  an  important  era  in  our 
were  used  to  construct  village  pounds  and  for  writer  often  talked  with  a  90  year  old  farmer  country’s  development.  They  were,  and  still 
abutments  to  plank  and  covered  bridges,  who  delighted  to  tell  stories  of  his  boyhood  are,  true  examples  of  the  fortitude  and  thrift 

Wherever  you  go  you  see  the  lines  of  gray  and  to  report  tales  he  had  heard  from  his  preached  and  practiced  by  our  Yankee  fore- 

stitching  on  the  countryside.  Stone  walls  climb  father  and  his  father’s  father.  fathers.  They  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 
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Designing  Your  Own  Fruit  Storage 
By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


time  the  plant  is  operated  and  the  prevailing 
weather  conditions.  In  order  to  be  safe  it  is 
advised  that  the  figures  be  based  upon  a  moder- 
HE  present  interest  in  grower-owned  ate  fruit  load  for  the  maximum  season  length, 
refrigerated  fruit  storages,  in  spite  The  operating  costs  include:  (a)  Power 
of  high  labor  and  material  costs  and  charges  for  the  season,  (b)  Supervision  or 
low  fruit  prices  during  the  past  management.  Small  storages  seldom  require  an 

season,  indicates  that  many  such  engineer  or  caretaker  but  the  owner  should 

__ _  storages  are  being  contemplated,  charge  a  reasonable  figure  for  the  time  he  or 

A  preceding  article  on  farm  fruit  storage,  in  others  give  to  performing  these  duties.  Even 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  July  15,  1950,  urged  automatically  controlled  plants  require  a  cer- 
a  measure  of  caution  as  to  careful  consider-  fain  amount  of  supervision  and  care,  (c)  Ma- 

ation  by  the  orchardist  to  be  sure  such  an  terials.  Certain  materials  are  needed  to  keep 

undertaking  was  financially  justified,  and  a  the  plant  operating  properly.  The  cost  of  these 
warning  against  compromises  that,  while  they  items  is  small  but  the  total  frequently  amounts 
might  appear  to  reduce  costs,  could  result  in  to  a  considerable  figure.  Some  of  the  following 
a  storage  structure  of  inferior  quality,  that  are  likely  to  be  needed.  (1)  Refrigerant.  Leaks  properly  used  and  installed;  improperly 
would  consequently  be  a  poor  investment,  and  usage  mean  loss  of  some  of  the  original  handled,  they  may  prove  to  be  useless. 
This  is  to  elaborate  more  fully  upon  these  refrigerant  which  must  be  replenished,  whether  Moisture  infiltration  by  means  of  vapor 
points  so  that  the  fruit  grower  may  have  a  the  refrigerant  is  freon,  ammonia  or  some  pressures  set  up  within  the  wall,  because  of 
better  basis  for  considering  the  whole  other  material.  (2)  Water.  Considerable  the  differences  in  temperature  outside  and 
proposition.  amounts  of  water  are  required  for  condensing  within  the  storage,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 

First,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  factors  the  refrigerant  vapor.  The  amount  needed  will  0f  insulation  failure.  There  are  different  ways 
that  make  up  that  important  consideration,  depend  upon  the  engineering  features  of  the  Qf  protecting  the  insulation  from  this  hazard 
cost.  The  expense  involved  in  constructing  and  particular  job.  (3)  Oil.  A  small  but  unavoid-  by  properly  located  and  constructed  vapor 
operating  a  refrigerated  fruit  storage  may  be  able  cost.  (4)  Salt.  If  brine  spray  cooling  units  barriers.  The  type  of  vapor  seal  to  use  de- 
roughly  divided  into  (a)  fixed  charges  and  are  used  salt  will  be  lequired  to  maintain  the  pends  upon  the  insulating  material  and  the 

propel  concentration  of  the  brine.  construction  of  the  building.  The  grower  may 

Some  of  these  charges  are  difficult  to  esti-  protect  himself  on  this  score  by  insisting  that 
mate  in  advance.  The  largest  item,  the  power  the  insulation  used  be  guaranteed  by  the 
The  fixed  charges  are  based  upon  the  valu-  cost,  can  be  approximated  by  checking  the  company  that  manufactures  the  material  to 
ation  of  the  storage,  including  the  building  specifications  of  the  condensing  unit  to  deter-  maintain  its  original  insulation  value,  and  by 
and  land,  insulation  and  refrigeration  equip-  mine  the  connected  horsepower,  and  by  noting  being  sure  it  is  installed  according  to  the 
ment.  These  are  the  overhead  charges  that  the  estimated  running  time  per  day.  With  this  specifications  of  the  manufacturer.  Manu- 
occur  year  after  year  whether  the  plant  is  information  the  utility  supplying  the  power  facturers  of  a  reputable  product  will  be  glad 
used  or  not.  For  convenience  they  may  be  can  give  information  regarding  rates.  The  sum  to  supply  specifications  for  using  their  ma- 
computed  on  an  annual  basis.  of  the  fixed  charges  per  year  plus  the  annual  terial  to  protect  it  from  moisture  infiltration. 

The  first  step  therefore  is  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimated  cost  of  operation  are,  of  course,  the  These  specifications  should  be  rigidly  followed, 
valuation  of  the  plant  or  the  proposed  under-  total  annual  costs.  This  figure  will  be  only  an  If  the  manufacturer  is  required  to  assume  re¬ 
taking.  If  new  construction  is  contemplated,  estimate  but  it  will  serve  as  a  reasonable  basis  sponsibility  for  the  material,  he  is  likely  to 
the  estimated  cost  furnished  by  the  contractor  to  judge  the  likely  expenses  of  the  under-  see  that  it  is  properly  installed, 
for  the  complete  proposal  can  be  used  in  the  taking. 


(b)  operating  expenses. 

Fixed  Charges 


case  of  a  contract  job.  If  the  grower  is  to  do 
some  or  most  of  the  building  construction 
himself,  an  allowance  can  be  made  for  the 


Buying  Equipment 


Various  Systems 
Unless  the  fruit  grower  has  studied  the  sub- 


In  purchasing  refrigeration  equipment  the  ject  carefuly  he  is  unable  to  judge  the  merits 
estimated  savings.  If  an  existing  building  is  to  fruit  grower  often  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  different  refrigerating  systems  and  the  vari- 
be  used,  an  adjusted  figure  may  be  arrived  at,  of  his  lack  of  understanding  of  the  principles  ous  types  of  cooling  coils  or  units.  Room  cool- 
considering  both  its  present  value  and  its  involved.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  ing  devices  may  be  in  the  form  of  simple  pipe 
original  cost.  In  other  words,  if  a  building  has  operation  of  ah  automobile,  a  tractor  or  a  fruit  coils,  finned  coils  or  plates,  in  systems  depend- 
been  used  for  10  or  15  years  for  another  pur-  grader  and  is  able  to  judge  the  value  and  ing  upon  natural  or  gravity  circulation  of  air 
pose,  part  of  its  value  may  be  charged  off  merits  of  competing  lines.  When  he  purchases  within  the  room.  Forced  air  systems  may  make 
against  its  previous  use.  In  addition  to  such  a  refrigeration  machinery,  however,  or  chooses  use  of  floor-mounted,  wall-mounted  or  ceiling- 
valuation  any  remodeling  expenses  should  be  between  the- types  of  insulation,  he  often  is  mounted  units  which  may  be  based  upon  fin 
added  to  the  estimated  value.  Dividing  the  at  the  mercy  of  the  salesman  because  of  his  or  pipe  coils  and  may  be  of  the  dry  coil  or 
total  valuation  figure  by  the  number  of  natural  lack  of  information  on  the  principles  the  brine  spray  type. 

bushels  the  storage  will  hold  will  give  the  cost  of  heat  transfer,  thermal  conductivity  relations  Any  of  the  above  systems  are  satisfactory 
per  bushel  of  the  building.  In  estimating  the  and  other  engineering  considerations  involved  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed, 
capacity,  a  figure  of  two  and  a  half  cubic  feet  in  refrigeration.  Most  salesmen  are  well  in-  When  used  in  an  inappropriate  manner,  how- 
per  bushel  may  be  used  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  formed,  but  the  many  poorly  engineered  fruit  ever,  they  may  have  a  comparatively  low 
stored  in  boxes  or  crates.  This  provides  for  storages  across  the  country  are  monuments  to  efficiency.  The  engineer  should  know  the  ad- 
aisles  and  headroom  above  the  fruit  stack.  If  the  fact  that  poor  jobs  have  been  done.  Sales-  vantges  of  the  different  systems  and  know 
bushel  baskets  are  used  more  space  per  bushel  men,  sometimes  through  lack  of  experience  under  just  what  conditions  and  in  what 
must  be  allowed.  with  different  types  of  commodity  require-  combinations  various  pieces  of  equipment 

The  following  items  then,  based  upon  the  ments,  do  not  realize  the  essential  needs  of  should  be  used  to  obtain  desired  results.  An 


total  valuation,  roughly  make  up  the  fixed  a  good  fruit  storage. 


engineer  with  equipment  to  sell  often  has  an 


charges:  (a)  Interest  on  the  investment.  An  Many  of  the  various  types  of  insulation  exaggerated  idea  of  the  advantages  of  his 
annual  charge  of  six  per  cent  (or  some  other  available  are  perfectly  satisfactory  when  particular  line.  The  grower  is  more  likely  to 


reasonable  percentage) 
of  the  valuation,  (b)  De¬ 
preciation  and  repairs. 
Five  or  six  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  is  a  reasonable 
figure,  (c)  Taxes  and  In¬ 
surance.  These  figures 
vary  with  the  individual 
proposition  but  are 
simple  to  determine,  (d) 
Incidentals.  Add  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  valuation  of  the 
plant  for  those  annoying 
little  items  that  are  not 
covered  elsewhere.  The 
total  of  the  these  items 
represents  the  fixed 
charges  that  must  be 
accounted  for  each  year. 

Operating  Expenses 

The  second  group  of 
expenses  are  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  plant.  These 
will  vary  from  season  to 
season  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  fruit 
stored,  the  length  of 


Ducts  aid  in  distributing  cold  air  uniformly  to  all  parts  of  long  storage  rooms.  The  duct  at  the 
ceiling  supplies  cold  air  to  this  room,  while  a  return  duct  carries  the  warmer  air  back  to  the 

air  cooling  unit. 


secure  a  good  design  if 
the  specifications  for  the 
complete  job  are  drawn 
up  by  a  refrigeration 
engineer  with  nothing  to 
sell  but  his  services  and 
with  no  connection  with 
any  concern  installing 
equipment.  Then  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  success  is 
centered  in  one  individ¬ 
ual  or  one  firm,  which  is 
desirable.  This  will,  of 
course,  introduce  an  ad¬ 
ditional  item  of  expense, 
but  it  may  prove  to  be 
a  very  wise  one  saving  a 
lot  of  future  expense  and 
disappointment. 

Watch  the  Humidity 

The  mistake  most 
commonly  made  in  de¬ 
signing  fruit  storages  is 
the  failure  to  provide 
for  maintaining  opti¬ 
mum  relative  humidity 
conditions.  Apples  and 
most  fruits  require  a 

(Cont’d  on  Page  676) 
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Write  today  for  BIG,  FREE  1950 
FALL  CATALOG  in  full  color.  Our 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS  are  strong,  northern  grown 
stock  GUARANTEED  to  grow  and 
bear  early.  See  our  offers  and  prices 
before  ordering  stock  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Every  Kelly  plant  is  backed  by 
70  years  experience  in  growing 
fine  nursery  stock. 

KELLY  BROS.,  NURSERIES,  INC. 

309  MAPLE  STREET  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SPRUCE 


* 


I 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid) 
Another  Bargain  :  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted.  '  to 
10'  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
Austrian  Pine,  Mugho  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  S3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


DEPT.  R-930,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


£ar/y  g/oomfog 

N5IES 


Steele’s  Mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong, 
Healthy  Plants.  Gigantic  flowers  up 
to  4"  &  better.  Plant  generously  of 
this  super  early  blooming  strain.  Wide  range  of 
the  richest  vivid  colors.  36  yrs.  of  Pansy  special¬ 
izing.  Plants  guar.  SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE 
PRICE  LIST.  HILL  TOP  GARDENS, 

BOX  S, PURCELLVILLE,  VA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties.  Bargain  Prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRUIT  .TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  • —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page  Cata¬ 
log  illustrates,  describes  complete 
line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade  Trees: 
Berry  Plants:  Flowering  Shrubs; 
Evergreens.  One  of  America’s 
leading  Nurseries.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R920,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Fo / cf e r 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Fineness  That  Does  It.’’ 
80  lb  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80.  Both  prices  freight 
collect  from  Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  reguest. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  8.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


-  flower  bulbs  - 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc 
Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  natural  colors 
H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  USE  MOLASSES 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

Open  franchise  for  dealers  and  salesmen. 

SWEETALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  1950  WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  TRANSPLANTS  $3.00  HUNDRED 
MULTIPLYING  ONION,  DELPHINIUMS. 
JULIUS  PLANT  FARMS,  BRISTOLVILLE,  OHIO 


AR8ENITE  I  to  40  Weed,  Grass,  Vine  Killer. 

5  gallons  $7;  50  gallons  $50. 

ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

DL.i,  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
OiraWDeny  nanis  BASIL  PERRY.  Georgetown,  Del. 
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The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Cover  Crop  for  Cobblers 

What  do  you  recommend  as  a  cover 
crop  following  Cobbler  potatoes,  the 
same  to  be1  turned  under  in  the  Spring 
in  preparation  for  another  crop  of 
Cobblers?  What  do  you  think  about 
rye,  oats  or  vetch?  I  will  seed  the 
cover  crop  this  Fall.  m.  e.  s. 

Warren  County,  N.  J. 

Because  Cobbler  potatoes  should 
be  planted  quite  early  in  the  Spring, 
rye  is  not  a  satisfactory  cover  crop  to 
grow  the  preceding  year,  I  think  you 
will  find  oats  to  be  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  cover  crop  where  potato 
planting  is  to  be  done  early  in  the 
Spring.  Oats  can  be  seeded  anytime 
after  the  middle  of  August.  Where 
the  ground  is  fertile,  the  oats  make 
a  rapid  growth  which  kills  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Winter  and  is  suitable 
for  turning  under  either  next  Spring 
or  late  Fall.  Vetch  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  winter  cover  crop  in  this  part 
of  the  country  as  the  seed  germin¬ 
ates  poorly  and  the  plants  are  slow  in 
getting  established. 


How  to  Bleach  Endive 

I  would  appreciate  your  telling  me 
how  to  bleach  endive.  a.  m. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Endive  is  bleached  by  tying  the 
leaves  together  in  the  same  way  as 
cauliflower.  Late  in  the  season  it  may 
also  be  covered  with  boards  or  drain 
tile,  the  drain  tile  being  placed  up¬ 
right  over  each  plant  with  the  tops 
left  uncovered  until  freezing  weather 
arrives.  The  plants  may  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  leaves  or  hay  and  will  be 
available  for  use  until  severe  cold 
weather  comes. 


Cabbage  Broke  Open 

My  cabbage  broke  open  badly  this 
past  season  when  it  had  headed.  We 
had  favorable  growing  weather,  but 
this  was  followed  by  a  dry  spell  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  did  not  grow  well.  Did 
this  have  any  influence?  My  cabbage 
was  of  the  red  kind.  Can  this  break¬ 
ing  open  be  prevented  in  any  way? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  f. 

All  varieties  of  cabbage  will  break 


open  during  periods  of  favorable 
growing  weather  following  a  dry 
spell  during  which  growth  has 
stopped.  Red  cabbage  is  particularly 
bad  in  this  respect  and  should  be 
cut  and  marketed  as  soon  as  the 
heads  are  large  enough  to  use.  By 
cultivating  deeply  and  cutting  some 
of  the  roots,  or  by  removing  several 
of  the  larger  leaves,  some  of  this 
breaking  may  be  prevented. 


Life  of  Asparagus  Bed 

How  long  are  commercial  aspara¬ 
gus  plantings  usually  maintained? 
What  variety  would  you  suggest  for 
starting  a  new  bed  planting?  Is  the 
Paradise  resistant  to  the  rust  disease? 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  m. 

Commercial  asparagus  plantings 
are  usually  maintained  not  longer 
than  10  to  15  years.  After  that  time 
the  spears  become  smaller  in  size 
and  the  crowns  spread  so  widely  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  start  a  new  bed 
planting  the  Mary  Washington  va¬ 
riety. 

The  Paradise  variety  is  not  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  rust  disease. 


A  Good  Tomato  Yield 

What  is  considered  an  average 
yield  of  tomatoes  in  bushels  for  one 
acre  of  ground?  Please  tell  me  how 
far  apart  the  plants  should  be  planted 
when  they  are  not  staked.  a.  r. 

New  York 

The  average  yield  of  tomatoes  is 
approximately  300  bushels  per  acre. 
From  two  to  three  times  this  amount 
has  been  obtained  under  special 
conditions.  When  the  plants  are 
grown  without  staking,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  planted  4x4  feet  apart.  When 
tied  to  stakes,  the  rows  should  be 
four  feet  apart  and  the  plants  set 
about  15  inches  apart  in  the  row. 


Rhubarb  Crown  Rot 

What  causes  rhubarb  plants  to  wilt 
and  look  slimy  down  near  the  roots? 
Would  like  to  know  what  is  best  to 
do  about  this  trouble.  H.  l.  p. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Your  rhubarb  plants  are  probably 
infected  with  crown  rot.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  treatment  for  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
try  again  with  some  other  plants  in 
a  new  location.  Rhubarb  grows  best 
in  light,  well  drained  soil. 


September  in  the  Flower 
Garden 

September  tasks  in  the  flower 
border  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  “Must-be’s”,  “Should-be’s” 
and  “May-be’s.”  Let  us  consider  them 
in  that  order. 

One  of  the  “musts”  is  the  planting 
of  bulbs  that  bloom  earliest  in  the 
Spring  —  scillas,  chionodoxa,  winter 
aconite,  crocus,  hyacinth  and  snow¬ 
drop  especially.  Perennials  which 
must  be  in  the  ground  now  are: 
peony,  iris,  primrose,  phlox,  merten- 
sia,  bleeding  heart,  globeflower. 
Oriental  poppy,  forget  -  me  -  not, 
spring-blooming  anemones  and  Ma¬ 
donna  lily.  Indeed,  the  last-named  is 
better  planted  in  August,  but  if  bulbs 
be  late  in  arriving,  early  September 
will  usually  produce  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults;  for  this  bulb  must  make  a  top 
growth  before  the  ground  freezes.  Set 
the  bulb  on  a  bed  of  clean  white 
sand,  not  deeper  than  four  inches, 
making  sure  that  there  is  no  air  space 
under  it. 


If  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
borders,  replacing  old  and  more  or¬ 
dinary  varieties  with  newer  ones,  for 
instance,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
To  keep  borders  always  at  their  best, 
this  should  be  done  to  some  extent 
every  year.  Also,  this  is  the  best 
month  to  divide  old  clumps  of  per¬ 
ennials,  except  iris,  which  should 
have  been  divided  in  July.  Delphini¬ 
ums  should  not  be  transplanted  or 
new  plants  set  out  later  than  the  last 
week  in  September.  Bleeding  heart 
must  be  divided  now. 

Now  for  the  “should-be’s.”  Prune 
deciduous  hedges  for  the  last  time. 
The  proper  time  to  move  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  is  after  the  leaves 
change  color,  with  plenty  of  water 
used  in  transplanting.  Hardy  vines 
planted  now  will  be  ready  to  start 
into  vigorous  growth  very  early  in 
the  Spring.  Silver  leaf,  Japanese 
honeysuckle  (Hall’s),  akebia  and 
wisteria  still  remain  in  high  favor, 
though  far  from  new. 

If  you  want  more  of  the  hardy 
fall  asters  in  your  garden,  you  should 


Photo:  B.  Schlemmermeyer,  Stamford,  Conn, 


The  Old  Mill  near  Redding ,  Connecticut. 


visit  nurseries  at  this  time  for  se¬ 
lection  of  varieties.  Recommended 
sorts  are:  Blue  Plume,  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  Harrington’s  Pink  and  Burbank’s 
Charming.  This  plant,  incidentally, 
fills  a  long-felt  want,  since  it  pro¬ 
vides  gorgeous  color  from  mid- 
September  to  hard  frost. 

House  plants  should  go  indoors  this 
month.  Pot  them  up  early  and  keep 
them  in  a  sheltered  but  airy  place, 
such  as  a  corner  of  the  porch,  for  a 
week  or  10  days  before  taking  into 
the  house.  Be  sure  to  get  them  in 
before  the  heat  is  turned  on  perma¬ 
nently.  Fuchsias  that  have  been  rest¬ 
ing  through  the  Summer  will  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  this 
Winter  if  started  into  growth  again 
around  the  first  of  September.  It  is 
better  to  remove  the  plant  from  the 
pot,  shake  all  of  the  old  soil  from 
the  roots  and  replace  in  the  same  pot, 
using  fresh  well-enriched  potting 
loam.  Water  sparingly  until  the  new 
growth  begins  to  show. 

And  here  we  are  at  the  “may-be’s”! 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  more 
of  these  you  get  out  of  the  way  at 
this  time  of  year,  by  just  that  much 
will  the  hectic  spring  rush  be  re¬ 
lieved.  Besides,  this  is  an  excellent 
time  to  consider  those  little  pet 
schemes  in  the  back  of  your  head 
that  you  have  long  wanted  to  carry 
out  but  which  are  always  being 
pushed  aside  for  more  imperative 
work.  That  new  hedge  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  line,  perhaps,  or  bordering  the 
driveway;  a  paved  area  around  that 
spreading  apple  tree  near  the  house 
where  al  fresco  meals  could  be 
served  on  hot  days. 

Seedlings  may  be  moved  to  their 
permanent  places  in  September,  There 
are  self-sown  hollyhocks,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  come  up  everywhere 
but  the  right  places.  Or  perhaps  there 
are  little  plants  in  the  seed  bed, 
planted  during  the  Summer,  which 
may  go  into  permanent  quarters  now 
— pansies,  columbines,  sweet  william, 
etc.  They  will  get  a  head  start  in  the 
Spring  if  transplanted  now. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers*  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson .  3.50 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  3.00 

Flower  Arrangement  for  Everyone, 

Biddle  and  Blom .  2.75 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Strawberry  Lessons — 1950 


With  another  strawberry  harvest 
passed  into  history,  let  us  see  what 
growers  are  saying  among  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  had  too  much  rain. 
The  problems  have  been  those  which 
reveal  themselves  in  a  wet  season 
rather  than  in  a  dry  one.  What  have 
they  been  and  what  lessons  have  they 
taught? 

In  some  cases  we  have  had  too 
much  foliage.  It  keeps  the  bed  and 
the  berries  damp  after  a  shower,  re¬ 
tards  ripening,  hides  the  fruit  and 
slows  up  picking.  It  is  responsible 
for  skipped  berries  which  not  only 
become  a  total  loss  but  also  start 
mold  and  rot  in  'the  bed. 

The  exact  amount  of  foliage  pre¬ 
sents  a  delicate  problem.  Some  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  old  William  Belt, 
never  have  too  much.  Others  do 
under  certain  conditions.  Foliage  is 
the  lungs  of  the  plant  and  without  a 
fair  amount  nutrition  and  growth 
cannot  go  on.  It  also  supplies  es¬ 
sential  shade.  Without  partial  shade 
fruit  rAa.v  scald  badly  on  a  hot  day, 
even  before  fully  ripe.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  foliage  leaves  the 
fruit  clusters  considerably  entangled 
with  leaf  stalks  and  also  hides  the 
fruit  too  much.  For  fast  picking  the 
fruit  clusters  must  be  somewhat 
separated  and  the  foliage  not  so 
dense  that  the  eye  does  not  readily 
note  the  fruit  that  is  to  be  picked. 

These  problems  are  associated  with 
the  closeness  of  the  plants.  The 
matted  row,  produced  by  pushing  the 
runners  around  with  the  cultivator, 
is  coming  a  bit  into  disfavor.  While 
the  carefully  spaced  row  is  ideal  the 
labor  involved  is  prohibitive  except 
in  the  smallest  plantings.  A  com¬ 
promise  seems  to  be  to  set  fewer 
plants  per  acre,  both  by  more  widely 
spaced  rows  and  by  wider  spacing 
in  the  row.  One  grower  who  has  been 
spacing  his  rows  a  little  over  four 
feet  took  a  loss  this  year  because  of 
too  many  plants  and  says,  “Never 
again  less  than  six  feet.”  With  wider 
spacing  there  is  less  need  for  pushing 
the  runners  around  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  path  and  about  the  only  guid¬ 
ance  required  is  leading  a  few  run¬ 
ners  into  spaces  which  might  be  left 
vacant  by  nature. 

We  also  note  a  tendency  for 
growers  to  speak  more  kindly  of 
those  varieties  which  tend  to  produce 
runners  somewhat  sparingly,  such  as 
Midland  and  Chesapeake.  On  the 
other  hand,  varieties  which  under 
good  conditions  tend  to  make  as 
many  as  50  to  100  runner  plants,  are 
the  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  In 
this  group  one  might  mention  Blake- 
more  and  Sparkle. 

An  average  of  between  25  and  50 
runner  plants  seems  to  be  desirable. 
In  theory  35  runner  plants  will  give 
a  perfect  stand  if  we  set  our  rows 
six  feet  part,  the  plants  two  feet  in 
the  ro\y,  and  if  we  want  to  produce 
a  four-foot  row  with  the  plants  six 
inches  apart.  Of  course,  this  is  some¬ 
what  theoretical  as  no  one  will  ever 
attempt  to  attain  such  mathematical 
precision  on  a  commercial  area. 
However  it  does  give  one  something 
to  aim  at.  In  practice  I  am  sure  that 


most  of  us  come  to  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  with  our  plants 
spaced  considerably  closer  when 
using  free  running  varieties. 

If  there  were  any  way  to  check 
runner  growth  as  soon  as  a  good 
stand  of  plants  has  been  produced, 
the  free  running  character  would  be 
ideal  as  a  perfect  stand  would  be 
assured  in  June  and  July,  giving  the 
rest  of  the  Summer  for  growth  and 
maturity,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  early  runner  plants  produce  the 
most  berries.  But  this-cannot  be  done 
except  by  an  excessive  amount  of 
hand  pruning  and  is  out  of  the 
question  in  commercial  plantings.  In 
small  home  gardens  and  in  cases 
where  caring  for  the  berries  is  a 
pleasurable  exercise  rather  than  a 
task  to  be  performed,  the  free  run¬ 
ning  habit  makes  possible  a  perfect 
stand  of  plants  and  is  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

Because  of  labor  problems  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency 
to  hold  good  beds,  moderately  free  of 
weeds,  for  a  second  crop,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  original  rows  were 
set  as  much  as  six  feet  part.  This 
gives  a  chance  to  run  the  cultivator 
through  to  maintain  the  path  and  the 
identity  of  the  rows.  Plantings 
which  are  allowed  to  become  a  mere 
jumble  of  plants  are  strictly  out  if 
pickers  are  to  be  employed. 

In  this  connection  we  told  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  a  year  ago  of 
our  small  experiment  in  nitrating  an 
old  bed  to  stimulate  growth  after 
harvest.  We  dissolved  nitrate  of  soda 
in  water  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces 
to  the  gallon,  this  to  avoid  possible 
injury,  and  applied  to  the  bed  at 
the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  nitrate  to 
the  acre.  Results  were  good.  This 
year  we  picked  a  nice  crop.  To 
avoid  the  labor  entailed  by  the 
water,  w  e  sowed  nitrate  broadcast 
just  before  an  approaching  storm. 
The  nitrate  dissolved  with  the  rain 
and  no  injury  was  observed. 

We  go  along  with  those  who  -would 
avoid  a  thickly  matted  row  by  spac¬ 
ing  the  rows  no  less  than  six  feet 
apart  for  fairly  free  running  varie¬ 
ties,  or  possibly  down  to  five  feet  for 
those  which  make  runners  less  freely. 
Also  with  those  who  are  inclined  to 
hold  over  a  good  bed  for  a  second 
crop,  with  a  liberal  dash  of  nitrate 
after  the  first  harvest. 

Another  topic  of  conversation  is 
the  need  for  a  means  of  processing 
berries  at  times  when  the  city  market 
is  so  glutted  that  growers  are  throwrn 
for  a  loss.  For  about  two  days  this 
season  the  market  was  so  full  that 
berries  returned  only  about  10  cents 
per  quart  to  the  growers,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  cost  of  harvest,  leaving 
the  grower  nothing  at  all  for  his  fruit. 
Some  feel  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  processing  the  surplus  at 
country  points  and  so  preventing 
such  a  break  in  the  market.  Some 
feel  that  if  the  government  is  to  con¬ 
trol  surplus  production  here  is  a 
place  to  which  attention  should  be 
given.  F.  H.  Lacy 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Fall  Care  of  the  Lawn 

The  coming  of  the  first  frost  is  the 
best  time  to  seed  a  lawn  or  renovate 
an  old  one.  Crab  grass  and  many 
weeds  are  killed  by  frost,  leaving 
the  grass  to  grow  without  competition 
in  the  cool  weather  of  September  and 
October  and  even  later.  It  does  little 
good  to  reseed  an  old  lawn  where  the 
grass  has  failed  to  grow  unless  the 
poor  soil  conditions  are  corrected  that 
cause  the  grass  to  fail  in  the  first 
place. 

Grass  requires  a  deep,  fertile  soil 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter.  In 
many  cases  the  original  top  soil  about 
a  house  is  buried  under  a  layer  of 
subsoil  with  only  a  few  inches  of  top 
soil  spread  on  top  of  this.  This  is  not 
adequate  for  a  good  lawn.  From  six 
to  eight  inches  of  good  top  soil  are 
needed  to  grow  a  good  lawn.  To  this 
should  be  added  lime  to  bring  the  pH 
to  at  least  5.5,  organic  matter  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure,  (V2  cord), 
peat  moss,  (four  bales),  or  compost 
(five  cubic  yards),  to  each  thousand 
square  feet,  and  a  good  grass  fertilizer, 
either  poultry  manure  or  30  pounds 
of  a  10-5-5  formula.  All  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  well  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  spreading  and  turning  with  a 
plow,  disc  harrow  or  rototiller.  Small 


plots  can  be  spaded  and  worked  with 
a  hoe  and  rake.  The  soil  should  be 
left  to  settle  until  after  a  good  rain 
or  thorough  watering. 

The  best  mixture  of  grass  seeds  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  exposure  to 
sunlight  and  the  location  as  to  slope. 
Your  seed  dealer  or  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  can  advise  as  to  the  best  mix¬ 
tures  and  the  amounts  of  lawn  grasses 
to  use.  This  is  the  best  time  to  fer¬ 
tilize  old  lawns.  Poultry  manure  at 
the  rate  of  six  bushels  or  a  10-5-5 
fertilizer,  30  pounds,  or  cotton  seed 
meal  or  castor  pumace,  about  50 
pounds  per  thousand  square;  feet,  or 
a  mixture  of  all  makes  grass  grow. 

Where  Japanese  beetles,  chinch 
bugs,  sod  web  worms  or  moles  are 
injurious,  apply  DDT  at  the  rate  of 
six  pounds  of  10  per  cent  dust,  or 
chlordane  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
of  a  five  per  cent  dust.  Where  dande¬ 
lions,  plantains,  chickweeds  are  pres¬ 
ent,  2-4D  weed  killer  can  also  be  used 
in  the  amount  given  on  the  container. 
All  of  these  materials  can  be  mixed 
with  the  fertilizer  and  applied  at  the 
same  time.  Insecticides  and  weed 
killers  should  never  be  applied  at  the 
time  of  seeding.  Wan  until  the  grass 
has  become  well  established,  after  at 
least  six  months  of  growth.  d.  f.  j. 


Portable!  This  Post- Hole  Digger  Weighs  only  79  lb. 

Fast!  Digs  30 -inch  Holes  in  15  Seconds 

The  McCulloch  Earth  Drill  takes  the  hard  work  out  of  any  farm  jobs  requiring  hole 
digging,  such  as  fencing,  planting  seedlings,  etc.  It’s  powered  by  a  special  McCulloch 
5-hp  gasoline  engine,  and  digs  fast  in  any  kind  of  earth  (less  than  15  seconds  to  drill  a 
9-inch  hole  30  inches  deep).  Weighs  only  79  pounds  with  auger  — easy  to  carry  any¬ 
where.  Has  automatic  clutch,  automatic -rewind  starter,  many  other  features.  Converts 
into  timber  saw  —  see  below. 


High-Speed  Timber  Saw  for  Posts,  Cordwood,  Logging,  Tree  Work 

Take  the  digging  attachment  off  your  McCulloch  Earth  Drill,  put  on  a  chain  saw 
attachment  — and  you  have  a  standard  5-49  McCulloch  chain  saw,  the  outstanding 
power  saw  for  all  timber  work !  It  takes  less  than  a  minute  to  make  the  change-over!  For 
little  more  than  the  price  of  one,  you  can  have  TWO  of  the  finest,  most  useful  farm  tools. 

PRICES:  McCulloch  Earth  Drill  with  6"  auger . $400 

f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles  McCulloch  5-49  chain-saw  attachment,  20"  blade  and  chain  ...  $110 

(Also  available:  9 *  and  12 *  augers;  chain-saw  attachments  up  to  60  inches 
cutting  length;  one  and  two  man  chain  saws  without  Earth  Drill) 
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NATIONWIDE 
SALES  &  SERVICE 

ATTENTION; 

Owners  of 
McCulloch  5-49  or 
1225  Chain  Saw: 

The  standard  Earth  Drill 

.sbKSSJtfS 

Los  Angeles. 

See  Your 

McCulloch  Dealer 


MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept. 

fVor/r/s  £a/gesf  of Hrer  C6a/n  Satrs 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.CR 

Send  name  of  my  nearest  dealer  and  details  on  the 
items  checked:  □  '  Earth  Drill;  Q  Chain  saw. 

Nome _ 


Address. 


State 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color 
Catalog.  Shows  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  Northern  grown  on 
our  600  acres  in  Dansville.  Priced 
right.  Also  shows  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  BERRIES,  BULBS  &  ROSES 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Our  66th  Year 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
28  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N  .Y 


GREENHOUSES 

Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
accessories.  Everything  needed  for  the  green¬ 
house.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  Give 
size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  if  for 
home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

r  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  1 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAl  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

EICHER  &  ROOSEVELT  ROADS, 
EMSWORTH  2,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &.  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  N U RSE R I ES,  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 
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why  These  John  Deere’s  Are  Setting 
New  Standards  of  Performance  on  All-Around  Farm  Work 


Have  you  ever  become  really  acquainted  with 
a  John  Deere  “M”  or  “MT”  General-Purpose 
Tractor? 

Of  course  you’ve  read  about  them — and  per¬ 
haps  you’ve  heard  owners  remark  about  their 
amazing  power  for  their  size  .  .  .  their  low  gas 
consumption  .  .  .  their  wide  selection  of  Quik- 
Tatch  tools  .  .  .  and  the  way  their  Touch-o- 
matic  hydraulic  control  makes  hard  jobs  so 
easy  .  .  . 

But  there’s  really  only  one  way  to  get  to  know 
the  many  advantages  a  John  Deere  offers,  and 
that’s  by  actually  driving  one  of  these  good- 
looking,  good-performing  tractors  on  your 
own  place.  You  can  do  this,  without  obligation, 
by  asking  your  local  John  Deere  dealer  for  an 


“on  your  farm”  demonstration. 

The  “M”  is  the  standard-tread  1-2-plow 
model  .  .  .  the  “MT”  is  the  1-2-plow  tricycle- 
type.  Both  models  come  equipped  with  the 
famous  John  Deere  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic 
control. 

v 

Remember  to  consider  equipment,  too.  When 
you  choose  a  John  Deere  Model  “M”  or  “MT,” 
you  get  the  most  economical  tractor  to  operate; 
in  addition,  you  have  more  than  30  Quik-Tatch 
working  tools  to  choose  from  for  good  work 
on  every  farm  job. 

For  free  literature  on  the  “M”  or  “MT” 
Tractor,  write  to  John  Deere,  Dept.  M37, 
Moline,  Illinois. 


Low-Cost 


with  New 
Bulldozer 


Think  of  the  many  jobs  you  can  do 
around  your  place  with  this  surefooted, 
maneuverable  outfit.  Earth-moving  jobs 
of  all  kinds,  grubbing,  terracing,  working 
around  barn  lots,  road  maintenance,  snow 
clearance,  and  wood-lot  work  are  all  in  the 
day’s  work  for  this  tractor’s  flexible  2-3- 
plow  power.  Blade  is  5  feet  wide,  works  as 
deep  as  10  inches  below  surface,  as  high  as 
18  inches  above  ground.  Of  high-carbon 
steel,  reinforced,  it  is  built  for  long, 
dependable  service.  Get  further  informa¬ 
tion  from  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Write 
for  folder. 


JOHN  DEERE 


TRACTORS 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  Parson  has  had  in  mind  for 
some  time  to  tell  of  the  New  Jersey 
Town  and  Country  Ministers’  Insti¬ 
tute  which  he  attended  this  past 
Summer  under  a  scholarship  offered 
by  the  Bergen  County  Agricultural 
Committee.  While  each  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  well  worthwhile,  this 
year’s  in  particular  seemed  especially 
worthy. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  was  the  Rev.  Gene  W.  Weth- 
erell,  Extension  Minister  for  rural 
churches,  from  the  Bible  College  of 
Missouri  (undenominational).  In  his 
series  of  addresses,  Dr.  Wetherell 
pictured  the  rural  church  problem 
in  his  own  State,  a  situation  not  too 
different  from  many  spots  in  other 
States.  In  some  rural  centers,  there 
were  as  many  as  three  churches,  ail 
closed.  The  reasons  for  their  closing 
usually  were  allied  with  poverty  and 
discouragement.  One  church,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  closed  for  38  years 
because  the  congregation  had  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  the  installation 
of  a  piano.  Whole  generations  of 
people  had  grown  into  middle  life 
without  ever  having  had  a  chance 
for  formal  religious  instruction. 

It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  revitalize  all  of  these  churches. 
So,  in  each  center,  one  church  was 
selected  for  the  program.  But  there 
was  another  part  to  the  problem,  and 
that  was  how  to  provide  permanent 
leadership  in  the  community.  The 
idea  of  staying  in  a  rural  field  only 
until  an  urban  opportunity  should 
open,  had  been  all  too  commonly 
adopted.  Contrary  to  a  very  common 
notion  that  the  rural  work  was  of 
a  lower  standard  than  urban  work, 
it  was  recognized  that  the  rural  field 
is  of  equally  exacting  nature.  In¬ 
deed,  it  required  special  aptitudes. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  candidates  intending  to 
work  in  such  centers  was  especially 
planned  to  include  full  preparation 
for  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Agriculture, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  theological 
studies.  The  purpose,  of  course,  was  to 
give  the  candidates  a  background 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  their  people, 
as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  orient 
themselves  for  rural  living.  Thus  it 
was  hoped  they  would  make  the 
farm  area  their  life  work. 

One  more  problem  had  to  be  met: 
how  to  make  it  possible  for  a  man  so 
trained  to  live  adequately  in  the 
small  population  center  where  he 
would  be  expected  to  serve.  The  solu¬ 
tion  which  was  found  harks  back  to 
the  early  colonial  days  of  the  East. 
If  you  read  the  records  of  many  of 
our  colonial  churches,  you  will  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  “parsonage  farm.”  The  Mis- 
soui'i  solution  has  been  to  provide 
from  12  to  20  acres  with  the  par¬ 
sonage,  erect  such  buildings  as  may 
be  required,  and  provide  a  start  in 
the  Ivpe  of  agriculture  which  the 
preacher  favors.  This,  along  with  a 
rather  adequate  salary  (by  rural 
standards),  places  the  preacher  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  all  too  common 
financial  worries  of  the  rural  pastor¬ 
ate. 

One  might  well  ask  whether  the 
results  justified  all  of  the  effort.  They 
did.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  were  provided  with 
religious  and  community  centers, 
whole  areas  of  eroded,  wornout  soil 
have  been  restored  to  productive  agri¬ 
culture  through  such  leadership.  By 
a  shift  from  traditional  crops  to  more 
profitable  ones,  whole  communities 
have  been  lifted  from  hopelessness 
and  poverty  to  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Bank  deposits  in  neighboring 
towhs  parallel  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  each  locality. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  story,  and 
the  Parson  can  only  wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  before  it  will  claim  the 
attention  of  religious  leaders  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Perhaps  the  story  of 
many  a  struggling  rural  church  could 
be  changed  by  wise  provision  for  its 
peculiar  local  situation. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  round  brick  building  on  the 
cover  page  of  this  issue  is  located  in 
Brookline,  Windham  County,  Ver- 
mon.  It  was  built  in  1822,  the  bricks 
being  supplied  from  a  local  kiln,  and 
used  as  a  schoolhouse  until  1928.  It 
is  now  a  cpmmunity  center. 
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Vegetable  Field  Day  at  Ithaca 


Vegetable  growers  returned  home 
from  Vegetable  Field  Day  at  Cornell 
University  last  month  with  a  good 
idea  of  the  machinery  they  will  use 
in  the  future,  the  vegetable  varieties 
they  will  be  growing  soon,  and  their 
responsibilities  for  the  future.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  visitors  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Canada  took  advantage  of  a 
cool  sunny  day  to  tour  Cornell  vege¬ 
table  demonstration  plots,  to  watch 
demonstrations  by  experimental  and 
commercial  machinery  and  to  talk 
with  other  growers. 

Cornell’s  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  told  the 
crowd  that  they  and  other  farmers 
face  the  heavy  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  adequate  food  for  the  armed 
forces,  civilians  and  possibly,  the 
allies.  “War  developments  may  call 
for  some  readjustments  in  food  pro¬ 
duction,”  he  said,  but  he  sees  no 
immediate  need  for  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  production.  He  urged  the 
growers  to  maintain  full  production 


Photo:  E.  A.  Maurer 


Stewart  Allen,  Waterville  vegetable 
grower,  gets  a  diagnosis  on  a  cucum¬ 
ber  problem  from  Cornell  plant 
pathologist  R.  E.  Wilkinson  at  Vege¬ 
table  Field  Day  in  Ithaca.  Prof. 
Wilkinson  found  that  the  vines  had 
bacterial  wilt. 

and  to  emphasize  labor  efficiency  and 
control  of  costs.  He  cited  New  York’s 
vegetable  production  as  one  of  the 
three  most  important  types  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  State,  accounting  for 
about  16  per  cent  of  farmers’  income. 
The  dean  looks  for  the  gradual  shift 
from  vegetables  for  processing  to 
vegetables  for  fresh  market  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  he  believes  that  the  long 
time  outlook  for  efficient  producers 
of  high  quality  vegetables  in  New 
York  State  is  assured. 

From  the  president  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association  of 
America,  Walter  F.  Pretzer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  growers  heard 
the  premiums  necessary  for  insured 
profits  in  vegetable  production.  He 
stressed  patience  to  acquire  experi¬ 
ence,  cooperation  in  sharing  time  and 
“know  how”  and  interest  in  pro¬ 
motional  activities  as  some  of  the 
premiums.  He  added  that  fairness  to 
labor  in  wages  and  profit  sharing  al¬ 
lowances,  and  enthusiasm  in  one’s 
own  venture  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large,  the  family,  church 
and  community  were  also  necessary 
for  success.  Mr.  Pretzer  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Isaac  De  Hollander, 
Oswego,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 

The  growers  got  a  look  at  an' ex¬ 
perimental  mist  concentrate  sprayer 
for  vegetables  which  is  undergoing 
initial  tests.  Cornell  entomologist  J. 
L.  Brann  said  it  uses  only  one-tenth 
to  one-fifteenth  the  gallonage  of  con¬ 
ventional  sprayers.  The  tank  on  the 
machine  holds  10  gallons  of  spray 
and  will  cover  an  acre  of  vegetables. 
Another  experimental  machine  ap¬ 
plied  a  spray  to  the  stems  of  plants 
to  eliminate  weeds  in  field  beans. 
Chemicals  can  be  used  to  spray  an 
acre  at  a  cost  of  two  to  three  dollars, 
Prof.  R.  D.  Sweet  said.  Stoddard’s 
solvent,  used  as  a  weed  killer  in 
carrots,  and  the  di-nitro  compounds 
are  two  of  the  chemicals  available  for 
spraying  plant  stems. 

The  Graham  plow  was  used  on  a 
field  grown  back  with  weeds  after 
this  Spring’s  plowing.  This  machine 
can  break  up  hard  pan  where  an 
ordinary  plow  could  make  no  head¬ 


way,  according  to  E  .V.  Markwardt, 
extension  agricultural  engineer.  In 
another  demonstration,  the  Seaman 
tiller  pulverized  soil  and,  according 
to  Markwardt,  is  a  fine  instrument 
for  preparing  a  level  seed  bed  of 
finely  pulverized  soil.  Stalk  cutters 
and  shredders  chopped  up  weeds  and 
other  residue.  This  makes  organic 
matter  available  for  plowing  under 
where  plowing  would  otherwise  '  be 
difficult.  A  sweet  corn  picker  was 
demonstrated  that  has  the  advantages 
of  helping  a  grower  keep  to  his  mar¬ 
keting  schedule  and  of  cutting  the 
cost  of  labor  for  picking  in  half.  Ear 
damage  and  loss  of  the  stalks  for 
silage  were  mentioned  as  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

A  new  method  of  planting  po¬ 
tatoes  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Growers  were  told  that  closely 
spaced  potatoes  (18  inches  instead  of 
36  inches  between  rows)  showed 
yields  up  to  200  bushels  more  per 
acre  under  similar  conditions  of 
fertilization  and  cultivation.  The 
narrow  rows  permitted  all  normal 
machine  operations  in  the  potato 
fields.  This  system  has  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  for  potato  seed  growers, 
Prof.  Ora  Smith  pointed  out.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  smaller-sized 
potatoes,  the  more  desirable  seed 
type.  Visitors  also  saw  that  pre¬ 
emergence  weeding  of  potatoes  with 
di-nitro  compounds  gives  effective 
killing  of  weeds  and  makes  machine 
cultivation  unnecessary.  Prof.  Smith 
said  that  spraying  with  the  pre¬ 
emergence  weeder  could  cover  five 
times  as  much  acreage  as  a  cultivator 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5.00  an  acre. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Dewey  listed  a  solution 
of  four  pounds  of  four  per  cent 
rotenone  in  100  gallons  of  water  as 
the  most  effective  control  for  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle.  Other  solutions 
he  demonstrated  in  order  of  their 
effectiveness  were  a  combination  of 
rotenone,  pyrethrum  and  piperonyl 
cyclonene;  three  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  rotenone  and  one  pound  of  DDT; 
one  pound  of  15  per  cent  parathion; 
and  six  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
methoxychlor.  All  of  the  dry  powders 
must  be  dissolved  in  100  gallons  of 
water,  Dewey  said. 

Many  of  the  growers  also  com¬ 
mented  on  the  new  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  bred  by  Federal  and  State 
plant  breeders.  The  Niagara  cucum¬ 
ber  was  introduced  as  the  first  true- 
breeding  variety  with  resistance  to 
mosaic  and  good  shape  and  color  for 
slicing.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Munger  of  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  made  the  initial 
cross  in  1943.  The  cucumber  has  a 
dark  green  color  and  cylindrical 
shape.  Plant  breeders  hope  it  may  be 
the  answer  to  the  growing  threat  of 
mosaic  to  the  State’s  $1,500,000  fresh 
market  cucumber  industry. 

Here  are  the  coments  by  Prof. 
Paul  Work  on  some  of  the  other  new 
vegetable  varieties:  Topcrop  and 
Contender,  new  varieties  of  green 
bush  snap  beans  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  both  mosaic  resistant  and  very 
heavy  yielding.  Topcrop  is  round 
podded  and  of  excellent  quality  while 
Contender  has  an  oval  pod  and  is  of 
good  quality.  Sun-up  and  Gold  Mine 
are  new  first  early  sweet  corn  va¬ 
rieties  with  better  ears  and  better 
quality  than  Spancross.  They  have 
been  bred  for  good  come-up  under 
early  spring  conditions  of  soil  and 
weather.  Iochief,  Normandie  and 
Golden  Crown  are  main-crop  sweet 
corns  of  promise.  Iochief  grows  well 
under  adverse  conditions,  yields  well 
and  is  of  better  quality  than  Ioana. 
Normandie  is  a  slender-eared  deep- 
kerneled  offering  of  merit  while 
Golden  Crown  gives  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  1  ears  than  many 
strains  of  Golden  Cross. 

For  the  third  year,  the  Rochester 
area  growers  went  home  with  the 
'first  prize  in  the  Vegetable  Market 
Package  Contest  and  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  gold  cup.  Niagara 
area  growers  were  second  and  Cayuga 
area  growers  third. 

At  a  special  ceremony  at  noon 
seven-year  „  old  Lorraine  Sheldon, 
daughter  of  an  Oswego  grower, 
crowned  Miss  Joyce  Dobblelaere  of 
Webster  as  this  year’s  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Queen.  In  her  court 
were  the  other  area  winners: 
Beverly  Church,  Bald  wins  ville; 
Naomi  Draudt,  Hamburg;  and  Mary 
Ann  Marano,  Fulton.  M.  M.  Scofield 


STRAIGHT  BLADE  or  BOW  SAWS 


We’ll  admit,  a  Homelite 
Gasoline  Engine  Driven  Chain 
Saw  costs  a  little  bit  more.  But 
to  any  man  with  a  business  head 
on  his  shoulders,  this  slight  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  . . .  not  when  you  consider 
how  much  faster  a  Homelite  Saw 
cuts  .  . .  not  when  you  realize 
how  much  easier  a  Homelite 
Saw  is  to  operate  .  .  .  not  when 
you  figure  how  much  less  it  costs 
to  keep  a  Homelite  Saw  in  effi¬ 
cient  productive  operation. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  285,000  gasoline 
engine  driven  units,  this  saw  is  the  last  word  in  chain  saws.  It  has  a  high 
powered,  rugged,  dependable  engine  ...  an  automatic  clutch. ..an  automotive 
type  carburetor  ...  a  perma-sharp,  chrome  plated,  narrow  kerf  chain  that  stays 
sharp  longer.  Yes,  ana  it  is  backed  by  a  service  policy  that  guarantees  to  keep 
your  Homelite  Saw  in  action  always  when  you  need  it. 


Ask  for  a  Free  On-The-Job  Demonstration 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2609  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration^ 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

O  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite 
dealer. 


Name . . . . 

Address  . 

Town .  County. 


State. 
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POWER  Battery  Chargers 

NEW 


Manufactured  by 
Parris-Dunn  Corp.  12 
volt  —  250  watt  com¬ 
plete  with  adapters, 
instrument  panel,  pro¬ 
peller,  tail  vanes,  mast 
head,  assembly,  turn 
table  bearing. 


ONLY  78  LEFT 

CLOSE  OUT 
PRICE 

$45.00 


SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC. 

56  CRITTENDEN  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Phone:  HUmbolt  5-2372 


ike  BEAR  CAT--., 

>  COMBINATION  _  Drop-Aprin) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
reen,  wet  or  dry. 

Jnapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tract 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hamme 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  a 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  C 
-ull  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodni 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 
Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  Hastings,  Ne 


OUTSIDE  WHITE  PAINT 

Snow  white  titanium  lead  and  oil. 
Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off,  or  turn  yellow.  $2.25  gal.  in 
5-gal.  cans.  Over  million  gallons  sold. 
Sample  c~n,  50c  postpaid. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


It’s  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this^_ _ - - - rT  Nt 

guide  permits  discharge  I  Mi  / 
to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  ana  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  J 
fers  and  you'!!  A 
make  your  ./MA 
next  buy  a  h 
Smoker. 

Mail  coupon 
for  free 

folder.  / 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name _ 

Address. 
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September  16,  1950 


FREE 

10-DAY 

TRIAL 


HOUSE 
CARPENTRY 
and  JOINERY 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 
and  SAVE  MONEY 

Every  step  of  carpentry 
in  and  around  a  house  is  clearly 
explained  and  illustrated  in  this  big, 
useful  book.  Shows  you  how  to  build  forms 
for  foundations,  footings,  walls,  steps,  walks 
How  to  build  sills,  girder  supporting  posts 
and  girders — How  to  figure  loads  for  house  fram- 
ing — How  to  lay  out,  cut  and  erect  floor  joists — 
How  to  lay  sub-flooring — How  to  frame  outside  and 
inside  walls ;  allowing  for  openings — How  to  check 
the  plumb  of  studs — How  to  brace  and  sheathe  up 
outside  walls  —  How  to  erect  ceilng  joists  —  How 
to  frame  around  a  chimney  and  stair  well — How  to 
lay  out  rafters  for  a  gable  roof,  dormer  roof,  porch 
roof — How  to  sheathe  gable  ends  and  rafters — How 
to  build  cornices  —  How  to  lay  shingle  —  How  to 
build  porches  and  bays — How  to  apply  siding— How 
to  frame  up  inside  walls — How  to  construct  stairs 
— How  to  place  trim  around  windows  and  doors — 
How  to  fit  and  hang  sash — How  to  hang  doors — 
How  to  make  closets,  shelving  and  built-in  equip¬ 
ment — How  to  lay  finished  wood  flooring,  linoleum 
flooring  —  How  to  hang  a  set  of  garage  doors  — 
How  to  insulate. 

OVER  600  ILLUSTRATIONS  SHOW  YOU  JUST 
WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

if  you  have  a  hammer,  saw  and  plane,  just  follow 
the  step-by-step  directions  and  do  any  house  car¬ 
pentry  job  from  foundation  forms  to  interior  trim. 
Here,  in  one  remarkable  volume,  is  the  practical 
know-how  that  saves  you  time  and  money  on  house 
carpentry  jobs  of  every  description. 

“I  built  my  entire  5-room  house  myself  with 
no  other  instruction  except  your  book.”  — 
James  Sidwell,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

USE  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE 

Don't  send  us  a  penny.  Just  mail  coupon 
and  get  "HOUSE  CARPENTRY”  for  10 
days  FREE  trial.  If  not  delighted,  send 
book  back  to  us  and  owe  nothing.  If  you 
keep  it,  entire  cost  is  only  $3.98,  plus 
few  cents  postage.  Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  below  for 
your  free-trial  copy,  now. 
r  1  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

I  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Corp.,  RNY  9-16-50 
|  30  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

|  Send  me  for  10  DAY'S’  FREE  TRIAD,  "House 
|  Carpentry  and  Joinery.”  I  will  either  return  it 
■  in  10  days  and  owe  nothing,  or  send  only  $3.98 
I  (plus  shipping  charges)  in  rull  payment. 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

I  City .  State . 

I  SAVE!  Send  $3.98  with  this  coupon  and  we  pay 
|  postage.  Same  return  and  refund  privilege. 


BUYING  GINSENG 

SINCE  1882 

BELT  BUTLER  CO.,  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W  29th  St.  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


REAL 

GOOD 

PIES 


For  Tasty,  Juicy,  Old-Fashioned 
Apple  Pies  .... 

Use  fresh  apples,  a  good  recipe  and  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN  APPLE  PARER,  CORER  and  SLICER 
that  pares,  cores  and  slices  apples.  Does  all  these 
things  at  one  time  and  just  right  for  the  best  apple 
pies  you’ve  ever  tasted!  No 
trouble  ...  No  waste!  You 
can  have  fresh  apple  pie  year 
'round  by  preparing  apples  for 
the  freezer  with  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN.  Pares  perfectly 
in  5  seconds.  Buy  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply, 
we  will  send  direct  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  money  order.  Only 
$3.69. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

G00DELL  COMPANY 


DEPT.  R, 


ANTRIM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


C.  LOOMIS, 


NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS 


BA1NBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  33*  at  any  drugstore. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-speed  two 
flight  auger  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
wns  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  5-077  Elm  St..  Ottawa,  Hans 


You  Save  Hundreds  of  $$$ 

I  Hp.  Silo  Unloader 


•  Feeds  30  Cows  in  12  Minutes 

•  Unloads  Hardest  Frozen  Silage 

The  new  VanDale  Unloader  used  on  farms 
since  February  without  servicing  or  repairs. 
Simple  as  a  power  lawnmower.  Two  men 
with  ordinary  tools  install  in  114  hrs.  Moves 
easily  to  another  silo.  No  ponderous  weight 
on  silo  walls.  No  loss  of  silo  space.  Out  of 
way  for  silo  filling.  Far  advanced  beyond 
any  previously  known;  yet  priced  hundreds 
of  dollars  less.  Fully  guaranteed.  Saves  time, 
labor,  silage  to  pay  for  itself  quickly. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  DETAILS 


Van  Dale  FARM  MACHINES,  INC.,  Sales  Division 

1128  Met.  Life  Bldg.  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 


the  new  R-P  MODEL  50 

P  1  MAN,  2  MAN  5  H.P.  CHAIN  SAW 

For  those  wood-cutting  jobs  on  the  farm  or  in  timber  land, 
you  can't  beat  the  all-new  R-P  Model  50  Portable  Chain 
Saws.  These  5  H.P.  fast-cutting  power  saws,  available  in 
one  and  two-man  model  from  20"  to  60"  cutting  capacities, 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time.  Before  buying  any  chain 
saw,  see  the  dependable,  labor-saving  R-P  50's  in  action. 


Dealers 

Wanted 

Send  today  for  illustrated  circular 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


V  v  L  ' 

V  ,‘$N 


1  REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  Worcester  4,  Mass. 

The  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws 


Latest  wora  around  Washington  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  drop  price  supports 
on  eggs  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
way  the  matter  has  been  allowed  to 
seep  out,  there  is  some  question  about 
whether  the  rumor  is  (a)  a  trial 
balloon,  or  (b)  another  plug  for  the 
Brannan  Plan. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
rumor  was  officially  inspired,  since 
there  is  little  reticence  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question.  However,  reporters  have 
been  allowed  to  quote  only  the 
mysterious  “high  officials,”  which  is 
the  usual  way  of  floating  a  trial 
balloon.  That  way,  public  reaction  can 
be  ascertained,  with  no  danger  of 
resentment  such  as  might  be  in¬ 
curred  if  some  official  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  quoted  directly. 

The  egg  price  support  program  has 
been  among  the  most  costly  and  most 
controversial  of  all.  Only  the  potato 
and  dairy  products  programs  have 
been  in  a  class  with  the  egg  program 
as  a  source  of  Congressional  and 
public  debate.  Processors  buy  eggs 
from  farmers  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
drying  them  and  selling  them  to  the 
government.  There  is  no  market  to 
speak  of  for  dried  eggs  except  the 
government.  And  about  the  only 
thing  the  goverment  has  been  able  to 
do  with  them  after  purchase  has 
been  to  store  them  in  such  places  as 
the  famous  “Kansas  Cave.”  The  eggs 
are  reputed  to  be  rotting  in  the  stor¬ 
age  places. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
year  dropped  price  support  levels  on 
eggs,  but  production  has  continued 
high.  With  weak  demand,  the 
Government  lias  been  buying  up  17 
per  cent  more  eggs  this  year  than 
last. 

If  price  supports  are  actually 
dropped  on  eggs,  it  will  continue  a 
trend  but  will  also  break  a  precedent. 
The  price  support  program  has  been 
shrinking  steadily  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  apparent  consent  of 
Agriculture  Secretary  Charles  F. 
Brannan.  But  no  supports  have  been 
dropped,  just  like  that,  out  in  the 
open  where  farmers  could  see  ex¬ 
actly  what  has  been  happening. 

Hog  and  poultry  support  programs 
were  “temporarily  discontinued”  at 
a  time  when  Congress  was  debating 
a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re¬ 
quest  for  two  billion  dollars  ad¬ 
ditional  in  price  support  funds.  CCC 
was  scraping  the  bottom  of  its  price 
support  money  barrel,  and  the  hog 
and  poultry  supports  were  dropped 
with  the  explanation  that  the  money 
just  wasn’t  there.  Yet,  when  Congress 
finally  got  around  to  voting  the  two 
billion  dollars,  every  cent  asked, 
Brannan  just  quietly  forgot  all  about 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  the  support 
programs  on  these  commodities  were 
never  re-instated. 

The  case  of  potatoes  was  even  more 
round-about.  Congress  voted  that 
spuds  could  no  longer  be  supported 
after  the  end  of  this  year,  unless 
marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  on 
the  crop.  The  action  was  taken  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  under  exist¬ 
ing  law  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
marketing  quotas  on  potatoes.  Thus, 
Congress  was  actually  by  indirection 
voting  potatoes  off  the  price  support 
list. 

Of  course,  it  wasn’t  done  that  way. 
Potato  area  legislators  protested,  and 
were  told  that  Congress  would  hasten 
to  pass  a  law  providing  marketing 
quota  authority  for  the  crop.  Ad¬ 
ministration  Congressional  leaders 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  bill  tak¬ 
ing  potatoes  out  of  the  price  support 
program  and  were  responsible  for  the 
promises  of  a  marketing  quota  law 
before  the  end  of  this  session.  None 
of  these  individuals,  and  certainly 
not  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan,  has  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  get  a  marketing  quota  bill 
passed.  So  potatoes  will  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  next  year,  and  farmers  will 
have  a  tough  time  deciding  who 
threw  the  crop  out  of  the  program. 

The  present  rumor  about  eggs 
would  fall  in  a  different  category.  In 
all  previous  cases  of  dropping  com¬ 
modities  from  the  program,  Brannan 


has  been  able  to  blame  Congress,  and 
Congressional  leaders,  in  turn,  have 
been  able  to  confuse  the  issue  as  to 
just  who  made  the  decisions.  But  if 
egg  price  supports  are  to  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  it  would  have 
to  be  through  direct  action  by 
Brannan,  out  in  the  open  for  all  to 
see. 

The  guess  around  Washington  is 
that  this  is  not  a  trial  balloon  to 
see  how  farmers  will  react  to  the 
possible  loss  of  egg  price  support  aid, 
but  is  actually  a  disguised  “push” 
for  the  Brannan  Plan.  This  view 
holds  that  the  agriculture  secretary 
wants  to  confront  farmers  with  piece¬ 
meal  loss  ot  perishable  price  supports 
and  then  campaign  during  the  elec¬ 
tions  with  the  argument  that  only 
through  backing  the  Brannan  Plan 
(and  incidentally  candidates  favor¬ 
ing  the  Brannan  Plan)  can  farmers 
be  assured  of  continued  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

:|:  Hi  ❖  * 

A  tough  nut  for  Brannan  to  crack 
in  any  case  will  be  thq  solid  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  Democrats  to  his  controversial 
farm  price  support  plan.  Only  the 
Chairman,  Sen.  Elmer  Thomas  (D.> 
Okla.)  was  in  favor,  with  Sen.  Guy 
Gillette  (D.,  Iowa)  on  the  fence. 
Thomas  was  defeated  in  a  bid  for  re¬ 
nomination.  Succeeding  to  the  chair¬ 
manship,  in  the  event  the  Demo¬ 
crats  carry  the  election,  will  be  Sen. 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr.  (D.,  La.),  a 
bitter  foe  of  the  now  famous  plan. 

Actually,  four  men  have  been 
swinging  the  Senate  Committee,  and 
one  of  these  has  been  a  Republican. 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
chairman  of  the  committee  during 
the  Republican  80th  Congress,  lost 
little  of  his  influence  and  power  when 
the  Democrats  took  over.  Reason  for 
this  is  that  he  has  worked  closely 
with  the  three  important  Democrats 
on  the  committee  all  along.  These 
three  are  Ellender,  Sen.  Scott  Lucas 
(D.,  Ill.),  Senate  majority  leader,  and 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.), 
former  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the 
Truman  cabinet.  Aiken  believes  in 
a  wider  range  of  price  supports  than 
do  the  three  Democrats,  and  was  out¬ 
voted  on  the  question  of  cutting 
potatoes  from  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  This  was  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  has  disagreed  with  the 
three  powerful  Democrats. 

%  ♦ 

Meanwhile,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  potato  farmers  join  the  list 
of  those  who  prefer  to  do  without 
price  support  aid  this  year.  The 
potato  law  passed  by  Congress  this 
year  provides  price  supports  if  farm¬ 
ers  agree  to  marketing  orders.  Next 
year,  of  course,  supports  are  im¬ 
possible  without  the  more  rigid  mar¬ 
keting  quotas,  which  as  explained 
cannot  be  applied  under  existing  law. 

California,  Delaware  -  Maryland, 
and  Long  Island-area  potato  grow¬ 
ers  had  already  voted  down  proposed 
marketing  orders,  preferring  to  take 
a  chance  with  Government  price 
support  aid.  New  York  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  outside  the  Nassau-Suffolk- 
Kings  -  Queens  -  New  York  -  Bronx- 
Richmond  county  area,  have  now 
also  voted.  They  decided  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote,  more  than  72  per 
cent  against,  to  turn  down  a  pro¬ 
posed  marketing  order,  which  means 
that  there  will  be  no  price  supports 
for  them  this  year. 

Pennsylvania  potato  producers 
voted  even  more  emphatically  against 
a  proposed  marketing  order.  Almost 
79  per  cent  of  those  voting  decided 
to  produce  without  restrictions  and 
take  a  chance  on  market  prices. 

Growers  in  a  Five-State  New 
England  area  comprising  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  will  be  next 
to  vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  potato 
producers  in  this  Five-State  area 
must  approve  the  recommended 
marketing  order  or  they  will  also 
forfeit  Federal  price  support  aid  in 
the  few  months  remaining  before  it 
will  be  illegal  to  support  potato  prices 
under  any  circumstances. 

Harry  Lando 
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Stop  That  Pond  Leak! 

Are  you  going  to  let  your  leaky 
pond  develop  into  an  unsightly,  un¬ 
healthy  mudhole?  Here’s  how  you 
can  turn  a  leaky  pond  into  one  that 
will  keep  the  water  inside,  where  it 
belongs.  First  of  all,  make  sure  your 
pond  has  developed  a  real  leak.  Most 
new  ponds  seep  until  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground  has  become  saturated.  If 
you  notice  that  the  pond  continues  to 
lose  an  unusual  amount  of  water, 
start  looking  for  a  cause.  Usually 
this  cause  can  be  found  below  the 
dam  in  soggy  areas  of  soil.  These 
spots  indicate  that  water  is  escaping 
through  underground  holes  that 
originate  inside  the  pond  basin.  To 
stop  the  leaks,  these  holes  must  be 
plugged. 

The  surest  way  to  stop  pond  leaks 
is  to  use  bentonite,  a  kind  of  volcanic 
clay  sold  under  several  brand  names, 
that  swells  in  water  to  as  much  as  15 
times  its  normal  size  and  acts  as  a 
sealing  agent.  There  are  three  ways 
of  using  bentonite.  The  one  you  use 
depends  on  the  particular  condition 
of  your  pond.  If  you  know  the  exact 
location  of  the  leak  in  the  pond  basin, 
use  the  “sprinkle  method.”  Get  the 
coarse  particles  of  bentonite,  called 
KWK  Volclay  pellets,  and  scatter 
them  into  the  water  over  the  head  of 
the  leak.  The  pellets  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  swell,  forming  a  gel  that 
seeps  into  the  leaks  and  seals  them. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  location  of 
the  leak,  use  either  the  “mixed 
blanket”  or  the  “pure  blanket” 
method  of  applying  bentonite.  Both 
are  efficient.  For  the  first  method, 
drain  the  area  to  be  treated  and  let 
the  soil  dry  before  you  begin  work¬ 
ing  with  it.  Remove  rocks  and  plants, 
filling  any  large  holes  with  a  one-to- 
five  mixture  of  bentonite  and  soil. 
Sandy  soil  is  recomended  since  it 
packs  better.  Plow  the  entire  area 
four  to  six  inches  deep.  When  the 
soil  is  completely  dry,  spread  the 


bentonite  over  the  ground,  using  at 
least  one-half  pound  to  each  square 
foot.  Next,  mix  the  bentonite  with 
about  three  or  four  inches  of  soil. 
For  mixing,  you  can  use  a  disk,  a 
spiketooth  harrow,  or  simply  a  hand 
rake.  Finally,  pack  the  treated  area 
by  tamping  or  rolling. 

The  “pure  blanket  method”  is 
better  than  the  “mixed  blanket,”  but 
it  requires  more  care.  Go  through  the 
same  steps  that  are  listed  above,  but 
instead  of  mixing  the  bentonite, 
cover  it  with  soil,  sand,  or  fine  gravel 
three  to  four  inches  deep. 

If  you  don’t  get  results  right  away, 
don’t  be  alarmed.  It  may  be  a  week 
before  the  sealing  process  stops  the 
leaking.  Although  bentonite  is  recom¬ 
mended  first  as  a  remedy  for  pond 
leaks,  there  are  two  other  methods 
that  may  prove  successful  for  you. 
Both  require  less  expense  and  effort. 
The  first  is  the  use  of  cinders.  Re¬ 
move  the  large  clinkers  by  sifting  the 
cinders  through  a  one-inch  screen. 
Mesh  poultry  netting  makes  a  good 
sifter.  After  draining  the  spot  to  be 
repaired,  roll  or  pack  the  cinders 
into  the  holes  in  the  pond  basin. 
This  method  is  especially  useful  if  you  j 
are  bothered  by  muskrats  and  cray¬ 
fish,  for  cinders  discourage  their  ! 
burrowing  in  the  pond. 

The  least  recommended  method  is 
the  “hog-wallow.”  Hogs  and  live¬ 
stock  will  pack  the  soil  of  the  pond 
basin  and  will  seal  many  of  the 
holes.  If  you  use  this  method,  be 
sure  to  remove  the  animals  as  soon 
as  the  leaking  stops.  Wading  and 
wallowing  in  the  pond  make  the  water  : 
muddy  and  useless.  The  methods  de¬ 
scribed,  except  the  last,  make  it 
necessary  for  your  pond  to  be  out  of  I 
use  for  a  while.  However,  don’t  risk  ! 
success  by  taking  shortcuts.  Re-  J 
member  that  a  good  pond  is  a  good 
investment,  while  a  poor  pond  is 
only  a  drain  on  your  bank  account. 

C.  A.  Wilder 


Photo:  Gordon  Smith,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

The  half-acre  pond  on  the  farm  of  Wallace  Beach  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y ., 
is  fed  by  a ;•  50  acre  watershed  and  contains  400,000  gallons.  Used  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  recreation  and  stock  water,  the  pond  cost  $230  to  construct. 


Working  with  Bees  in  the 
Fall 

As  soon  as  the  Fall  flow  starts  the 
bees  calm  down  and  can  be  worked 
again.  They  are  not  as  mild  as  in  the 
Spring,  and  you  have  to  work  care¬ 
fully,  but  they  can  be  gone  over 
gently  and  fixed  up  for  Winter.  I  re¬ 
place  bad  combs,  that  is,  combs  hav¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  drone  cells,  sagged 
combs,  or  combs  that  have  been 
badly  chewed  up  in  the  slack  season 
just  past,  with  combs  that  are  solid 
with  worker  cells.  I  take  a  look  at 
the  queen  or  her  work.  If  she  seems 
good  and  strong,  I  leave  her  to  carry 
the  colony  through  the  Winter.  If  I 
am  doubtful,  I  introduce  a  new 
queen,  when  I  want  to  add  new  blood 
to  the  strain;  but  generally  I  find  that 
the  bees  have  already  replaced  fail¬ 
ing  queens  by  supersedure.  If  I  am 
not  introducing  new  blood,  I  simply 
find  and  pinch  off  the  queen.  A  week 
later  I  give  the  bees  a  frame  of 
eggs  from  a  good  strong  colony  with 
desirable  habits,  having  first  cut  out 
all  the  cells  that  they  have  built  on 
their  own  combs. 

Bees  requeen  automatically  with 
good  stock;  nevertheless  this  method 
may  not  work  for  you.  It  will  be 
three  weeks  or  more  before  the 
queen  is  laying  heavily,  and  your  lo¬ 
cation  may  not  allow  enough  time  for 
this.  If  you  do  it,  be  sure  that  you 
keep  a  close  watch  to  see  that  they 
do  requeen.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  they  do  not.  In  that  case  send 
for  a  new  queen  quickly,  unless  you 
have  a  few  kept  in  nuclei  for  such 


an  occasional  need  or  emergency. 

One  thing  that  I  do  not  slight  or 
skimp  in  any  way  is  the  way  that  I 
handle  my  honey.  Honey  is  a  food;  it 
should  be  given  the  same  care  and 
cleanliness  that  would  be  expected 
in  a  dairy.  The  bottles  and  cans 
should  be  scrubbed  clean;  the  ex¬ 
tracting  equipment  should  be  steri¬ 
lized.  The  extracting  should  be  done 
in  a  screened  room,  or  at  night.  If 
the  bees  find  a  way  in,  and  they 
will  if  you  give  them  a  chance,  you 
can  start  a  fine  mess  of  robbing  to 
make  you  unpopular  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  my 
care,  I  still  find  a  bee  in  a  bottle  of 
honey.  The  little  beggars  find  a  hole 
someplace  and  crawl  into  the  honey 
tank  for  some  free  lunch,  and  then 
drown  themselves. 

When  I  am  through  extracting,  I 
store  the  combs  in  their  supers  in 
tight  stacks.  I  throw  in  a  handful  of 
PDB  crystals,  paradichlorobenzene. 
You  can  buy  it  under  many  different 
brands  of  “moth  nuggets.”  If  you 
don’t  do  this  you  are  going  to  find 
that  wax  worms  can  do  more  dam¬ 
age  in  two  weeks  than  you  can  re¬ 
pair  in  two  years.  How  they  get  in¬ 
to  some  of  the  places  only  a  moth 
would  know,  but  they  get  there.  They 
ruined  plenty  of  combs  for  me  be¬ 
fore  I  took  them  seriously.  Keep  the 
stacks  of  supers  fumigated  until  the 
weather  is  fairly  cold,  and  you  should 
be  safe.  Freezing  temperatures  kill 
the  moths,  larvae  and  eggs  of  the 
wax  worm,  but  don’t  depend  entirely 
upon  it.  It  may  not  be  as  cold  in¬ 
side  the  super  as  you  think. 

E.  D.  Wirth 


One-third  of  all  the  horsepower 
you  use  is  needed  for  plowing. 
That’s  why  it  is  so  important  to  get 
a  light  draft  plow.  The  right  plow 
is  important  for  another  reason. 
Good  plowing  is  the  first  step  in 
making  a  good  crop. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  28  . . .  compare  it  with 
other  plows.  It  is  packed  with  all 
the  "know-how”  of  more  than  100 
years  of  fine  plow  building. 

With  its  exclusive  Double  "X!’ 
Vrame  the  No.  28  stands  up  to 
tough  soils  that  twist  less  sturdy 
plows  out  of  alignment. 

Constant  clearance  lift  raises  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  same  high  position  re¬ 
gardless  of  plowing  depth  —  saves 


time  at  the  end  lands. 

Cone-type  wheel  bearings,  chilled 
to  extra  hardness,  easily  adjusted 
for  wear,  keep  the  wheels  always 
running  true. 

Teamed  up  with  your  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor  —  or  any  tractor  — 
the  No.  28  Plow  will  do  more  and 
better  plowing,  for  a  longer  time, 
and  at  lower  cost.  Your  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  can  show  you  why. 
In  2,  3,  4,  and  5-bottom  sizes.  Sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  No.  28,  but  without  con¬ 
stant  clearance  lift,  is  the  two-bot¬ 
tom  No.  27. 

Send  coupon  for  a  copy  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Buyers  Guide  which 
describes  the  full  line  of  Massey- 
Harris  Quality  Farm  Equipment. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY.  Quality  Avenue,  Racine.  Wis.,  Dept.  J -40 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  describing  Massey-Harris  Plows 
and  a  copy  of  the  Buyer  s  Guide. 

Name . . . . . 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Town . R.F.D . 

County .  . . .  .  State . 


STOPS  DEER-DAMAGE 

—  in  the  dormant  season,  too! 
(Tood-rite  Z.I.D.  DEER  REPELLENT 

protects  trees ,  shrubs,  crops 


GOOD-RITE  z.i.p.  protects  leaves,  vines 
and  twigs  the  year  ’round — and  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  during  the  dormant  season, 
when  other  available  food  is  scarce.  For  once 
deer  nibble  z.i.p.-sprayed  growth,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with  water 
and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists  washing  off  by 
snow  or  rain.  Economical — non-injurious. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p. — the 
deer  repellent  that  really  works!  See  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  Dept.  CK-6,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15,  O. 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS- 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU! 

A  number  of  profitable  territories  are 
open.  Add  this  profit-maker  to  your 
line.  Write  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name  and 
address  of  your  nearest  distributor. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 
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Why  take  a  beating  on  an  old  fashioned 
•seat  when  you  can  own  a  smooth-riding 
Knoedler?  You  do  your  best  tractor  work 
when  you’re  rested,  relaxed  and  alert  on 
a  Knoedler  seat  —  the  seat  that  most 
effectively  absorbs  tractor  bounce  and 
shock.  A  rough  riding  tractor  can  also  be 
dangerous — and  there  are  no  spare  parts 
for  your  body!  Stop  in  at  your  dealer’s 
and  feel  the  difference. 

The  only  seat  with  the 
adjustable,  unitized 
7 00%  spring-hydraulic 
action.  Four  selective 
notches  quickly  " tailor” 
the  ride  to  your  weight. 


(left)  Low-clearance 
model.  Both  models 
take  pan  seat,  are 
moderately  priced, 
easily  installed  on 
95%  of  all  tractors. 


Tells  you  how  to 
increase  comfort, 
efficiency  and 
safety  on  your 
farm.  Send 
for  it  today  — 
no  obligation!  Write: 


Free  Catalog 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 


DEPT.  J-l 


STREATOR,  ILL. 


Knoedler 

,'SAV  -  NECO-lte  • 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  &  Implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burrmills  ♦  Corn  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears  •  Delco  Crop- Drier  Fans. 


_ under  your  own  plat¬ 
form,  grain  or  stake  body.  You 
.  .  ca»  find  out  all  about  Anthony  Farm 
hoists  by  sending  a  postal  card  .  .  .  find  out 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  a 
dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  “LO-Dumper”  Farm 
Hoists  save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel, 
produce  ...  IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE 


YEAR.  Low  loading  height.  Powerful,  long 
lasting,  efficient.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  by 
truck  hoist  spec¬ 
ialists.  Also  avai¬ 
lable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Anthony 
All  -  Steel  Grain 
Box  as  shown 
at  right. 


ANTHONY  CO. 

Dept.  114,  Streator,  Illinois 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  bu  1.001  \ear  'round  uses— 
bouse,  garden,  farm*  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Vb  to  Yz  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CIOG! 

Postpaid  it  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi .  add  SO c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  */%50 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J.  W 


September  16,  1950 


Photo:  Roy  L.  Warren 

Harold  Peck  of  Fredovia  Township,  Michigan ,  is  shown  examining  heavy 
muckland,  which  is  being  plowed  on  his  farm  by  Nyle  Katz,  rigln.  who 
operates  a  tractor  in  conjunction  with  the  Calhoun  County  farm  plan  pro¬ 
ject.  This  laud  will  be  planted  lo  Reed  canary  grass. 

Soil  Improvement  Dividends 


Southern  Michigan  farmers,  along 
with  thousands  of  other  farmers  the 
nation  over,  are  taking  positive  action 
toward  solving  a  problem  that  for  a 
number  of  years  has  had  agricult¬ 
ural  experts  and  economists  worried. 
The  problem,  stated  briefly,  is:  How 
are  we  going  to  continue  to  feed  an 
increasing  population  on  soil  that  is 
rapidly  being  blown  and  washed 
away,  and  is  losing  its  fertility?  The 
answer  to  the  problem  is  a  well 
planned  program  of  soil  conservation 
and  some  definite  use  of  all  avail¬ 
able  farm  acreage. 

Farm  planning  began  to  take  shape 
in  Missouri  in  1937  when  a  group  of 
farmers  there  organized  to  prevent 
erosion  and  soil  depletion.  The  pro¬ 
ject  first  came  to  Michigan  in  1938 
when  a  soil  conservation  district  was 
established  in  Muskegon  County.  The 
decade  since  then  has  seen  the  farm 
plan  program  adopted  all  over 
Michigan  and  the  nation. 

Recognizing  that  Michigan’s  Cal¬ 
houn  County  was  in  need  of  a 
planned  farming  program,  a  group  of 
farmers,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
number  of  farm  and  soil  agencies, 
started  to  spread  the  gospel  of  soil 
conservation  and  farm  planning 
throughout  the  county.  In  May  1946 
the  Calhoun  County  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  District  was  formed  with  its 
headquarters  at  Marshall.  A  board  of 
directors,  composed  entirely  of  farm¬ 
ers,  was  then  elected. 

The  directors,  desiring  to  carry  its 
soil  conservation  program  to  school 
children  as  well  as  adults,  found 
that  teachers  were  not  familiar  with 
the  subject.  Michigan  State  College 
at  East  Lansing  was  asked  to  help  by 
setting  up  a  special  three  weeks’ 
training  course  for  rural  school 
teachers  within  the  district.  More 
than  50  teachers  signed  up  for  the 
course  and  started  teaching  conser¬ 
vation  in  their  schools.  Working 
from  another  angle,  the  governing 
board  reached  several  of  the  county’s 
4-H  Clubs  through  the  efforts  of 
Burrell  E.  Henry,  then  4-H  Club 
agent.  Special  tours  were  made  by 
4-H  members  over  land  where  con¬ 
servation  practices  were  needed.  The 
directors  even  solicited  aid  from  city 
groups.  The  Battle  Creek  Kiwanis 
Club  helped  finance  the  tree  nursery 
at  the  county  infirmary,  and  mer¬ 
chant  groups  in  Battle  Creek,  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Albion  sponsored  edu¬ 
cational  advertisements  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  Results  of  the  program  show 
87  farmers  actively  in  it,  and  150 
applicants  waiting. 

Any  farmer  in  the  county  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  assistance  from  the  district  by 
applying  directly  to  the  board  of 
directors.  When  the  application  is 
approved,  it  is  sent  to  the  farm 
planners.  Upon  receipt  of  the  appli¬ 
cation,  the  planners  call  in  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  representative  who  takes 
an  inventory  of  the  applicant’s  farm 
to  determine  the  type  of  soil  there, 
the  slope  of  the  land  and  the  amount 
of  soil  erosion.  A  land  capability  map 
is  then  made  and  submitted  to  the 
official  soil  conservationists.  Using 
this  map  as  a  basis,  these  men  com¬ 
plete  a  detailed  plan  for  the  farmer 
which  puts  every  acre  on  the  farm 


to  a  proper  use,  recommends  crop  ro¬ 
tations,  and  lays  out  fields  for  the 
most  convenient  and  economical 
operation  of  the  farm  combined  with 
soil  conservation  methods.  On  farms 
where  a  drainage  problem  exists, 
advice  is  given  by  a  drain  engineer. 
If  timber  is  present  on  a  farm,  the 
planners  include  forest  conserving 
practices  in  the  plan. 

After  the  plan  is  written  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  farmer,  the  district  di¬ 
rectors  and  cooperating  agencies 
assist  the  cooperator  in  getting 
started.  In  return,  the  farmer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
district  promising  to  carry  out  the 
plan’s  various  recommendations.  The 
plan  may  be  terminted  by  a  60-day 
notice,  given  either  by  the  district  or 
the  farmer.  If  the  farm  is  sold,  the 
new  owner  is  under  no  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  plan. 

In  some  instances,  the  farm  plan¬ 
ner  completely  rearranges  a  farm  so 
that  the  farmer  will  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usage  of  his  land.  This  was 
done  to  the  100-acre  farm  of  Jesse 
Schwark  of  Newton  Township.  Be¬ 
fore  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  soil 
conservation  district,  Mr.  Schwark 
had  eight  fields;  he  now  as  12.  Where 
he  was  once  cultivating  row  crops  on 
steep  slopes,  he  is  now  cultivating 
small  grain  and  hay  crops.  Before  the 
rearrangement,  Mr.  Schwark’s  farm 
had  no  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow  fields;  the  farm  now  has 
three  such  fields.  Two  fields  are 
utilized  for  small  grain  and  hay 
crops:  seven  fields  for  row  crops. 

In  analyzing  the  county,  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  board  of  directors  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  several  practices  have 
been  causing  soil  trouble  in  the 
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The  five  little  children  are  playing 
on  the  lawn.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  preparing  a  little  flower  garden, 
with  Rose  as  the  boss,  but  there  are 
too  many  pretty  things  all  about  them 
to  permit  steady  employment.  A  Red 
hen  comes  running  across  the  lawn. 
Two  robins  are  quarrelling  like  most 
married  people  over  the  location  of 
their  house. 

“I  want  it  right  here  in  this  apple 
tree,”  says  Mrs.  Robin. 

“Too  far  from  the  cherries,”  says 
her  husband.  “If  I’ve  got  to  support 
this  coming  family,  I  have  my 
rights!”  ’ 

“But  I  have  to  stay  at  home  all 
the  time,  and  it’s  my  nest.” 

She  will  probably  have  her  way. 

A  wild  rabbit  peeps  out  of  the 
shrubbery.  A  hawk  flies  over  the 
orchard — an  eye  open  for  chickens. 

First  I  know,  the  children  are 
lined  up  on  the  back  steps  each  bit¬ 
ing  away  at  a  big  apple.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  children  always  pick 
out  the  largest  fruit  they  can  find? 
The  medium-sized  apples  are  usually 
better.  The  first  flowering  shrubs 
have  painted  spots  of  gold  out  beside 
the  hedge.  No  wonder  these  children 
believe  in  amending  child  labor  on 
such  a  day  by  throwing  in  a  little 
play. 


county.  They  are:  Too  frequent 
plowing  of  rolling  and  hilly  land;  too 
many  cultivated  crops  on  land  that 
is  not  level;  cultivating  up  and  down 
slopes  instead  of  across  them;  de¬ 
pleting  organic  matter  in  the  soil; 
removal  of  too  many  timber  areas 
and  windbreaks;  insufficient  use  of 
fertilizer  or  manure;  leaving  fields 
exposed  during  Winter  months;  in¬ 
sufficient  control  of  water  which 
causes  gullying;  insufficient  planting 
of  legume  crops;  and  neglect  of 
pasture  land  and  improper  drainage. 

Earl  Anderson,  who  owns  a  154- 
acre  farm  in  Convis  Township,  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  district’s  conservation  program. 
A  member  of  the  district’s  board  of 
directors,  he  has  been  following  a 
■farm  plan  set  up  for  him  in  1942  by 
the  Michigan  State  College  extension 
service.  Anderson  states  that  his  farm 
was  nearly  out  of  production  when 
he  acquired  it  in  1941,  and  yielding 
then  about  17  bushels  of  wheat  and 
oats  to  the  acre.  Now,  after  following 
his  farm  plan,  he  harvests  about  40 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  A  dairy¬ 
man,  he  devotes  most  of  his  farm  to 
growing  grasses.  In  fact,  just  18  of 
the  154  acres  are  devoted  to  culti¬ 
vated  crops  and  he  is  able  to  support 
his  herd  of  24  dairy  cattle  on  the 
grasses  and  grain  grown  on  the  farm. 

H.  R.  Worth,  of  Athens  Township, 
is  another  enthusiastic  cooperator  in 
the  district.  At  one  time,  his  farm 
was  extremely  wet  and  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  much  of  anything.  He  applied 
to  the  district  for  assistance  in  1947, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  that  year,  ex¬ 
perts  mapped  out  a  drainage  plan 
that  changed  the  farm.  By  proper 
drainage,  Mr.  Worth  turned  formerly 
useless  land  into  land  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  capabilities. 

At  present,  the  district  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  reclaiming  of  muckland 
and  the  use  of  cover  crops.  There  are 
nearly  55,000  acres  of  such  land  in 
Calhoun  County  that  could  be  used 
for  pasture  land  if  properly  cared  for. 
The  district  owns  a  muck  plow,  avail¬ 
able  to  cooperators  in  the  district, 
which  can  be  used  to  reclaim  the 
muck.  Harold  Peck  of  Fredonia 
Township,  is  doing  extensive  work 
along  this  line,  and  is  preparing  be¬ 
tween  12  and  15  acres  of  muck  to  be 
planted  to  Reed  canary  grass,  an 
ideal  pasture  crop. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
besides  Mr.  Converse  and  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  are  Fay  Owens  of  Marengo 
Township,  Donald  Sweeney  of  Al¬ 
bion  Township  and  Frank  Crandall 
of  Bedford  Township.  Mr.  Henry, 
now  County  Agent,  was  asked  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  secretary.  Three 
members  of  the  board  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  of  the  farmers;  the 
other  two  are  appointed  by  the 
Michigan  Soil  Conservation  com¬ 
mittee.  Although  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  220,000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
Calhoun  County,  only  11,675  of  these 
are  actually  being  utilized  under  a 
farm  plan.  However,  the  applications 
on  file,  from  farmers  seeking  farm 
plan  aid,  cover  33,500  more  acres. 

Roy  L.  Warren 


Out  in  the  barnyard  Philip  is  dress¬ 
ing  three  chickens  for  tomorrow’s 
dinner.  They  are  mongrels — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  R.  I.  Red  and  Jersey  Giants. 
Both  of  these  are  mixed  breeds,  and 
all  their  forebears  on  both  sides 
seem  to  have  contributed  to  the 
color  of  these  birds.  They  are  fat  and 
heavy.  Old  Bruce,  the  Airedale  dog, 
sits  watching  Philip  as  he  works. 
The  heads  belong  to  him.  Philip  goes 
off  on  some  errand  and  leaves  one 
fat,  dressed  chicken  on  a  board,  with 
Bruce  sitting  beside  it.  I  expected  to 
see  the  old  dog  make  a  dive  for  this 
rich  meat  the  moment  his  master’s 
back  was  turned,  but  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  had  been  left  on  guard, 
and  he  sat  there  without  moving 
with  the  water  dripping  from  his 
mouth  as  he  watched  that  meat.  I 
have  rarely  seen  such  evidence  of 
self-control.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
he  feared  a  whipping  in  case  he  stole 
the  chicken  or  whether  he  just 
wanted  to  please  his  master. 

My  grandmother  used  to  tell  us  of 
the  old  times  when  beef  was  roasted 
before  an  open  fire  with  a  spit  or 
long  iron  rod  thrust  through  it  so 
that  it  might  be  turned  over  and  over 
to  the  fire.  They  had  a  dog  that 
would  turn  this  spit  and  never  touch 
the  meat,  even  when  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hunger.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  what  emotion  lies  at  the 
basis  of  such  self-control  in  humans 
and  brutes.  H.  W.  Collingwood 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Profits  From  Veal  Calves 

Please  figure  the  possible  profits 
which  could  be  made  from  raising 
veal  calves  to  three  months  of  age, 
for  the  heavier  type  of  dairy  cattle. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  c.  l. 

The  heavier  type  calves  will  aver¬ 
age  weighing  about  90  pounds  at 
birth.  If  well  fed  on  whole  milk  and 
hay,  they  will  weigh  approximately 
180  pounds  at  three  months  of  age. 
It  will  require  about  1,200  pounds  of 
whole  milk  and  100  pounds  of  hay 
per  calf  during  this  period  of  time. 
If  whole  milk  is  figured  at  $4.00  a 
hundred  pounds  and  hay  at  $30  a 
ton,  the  total  feed  cost  involved 
would  be  $49.50  per  calf.  Since  good 
veal  .calves  of  this  weight  and  age 
are  bringing  at  present  an  average  of 
$30  a  hundred  pounds  liveweight, 
this  would  leave  a  net  return  of  $4.50 
over  feed  cost.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  call  is  raised  on  a  limited  whole 
milk  ration,  it  would  need  about  350 
pounds  of  milk,  plus  250  pounds  of 
calf  starter  (meal  or  pellets),  100 
pounds  of  fitting  ration,  and  100 
pounds  of  hay  per  calf.  It  is  probable 
that  calves,  so  handled  and  fed, 
would  gain  a  little  better  than  those 
fed  only  whole  milk  and  hay.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  assume  an  average 
market  weight  of  200  pounds  for 
them  at  three  months  of  age.  If  the 
starter  and  grain  are  figured  at  $70 
a  ton,  with  milk  and  hay  at  the 
same  price  as  above,  the  total  feed 
cost  for  calves  so  fed  would  be  $27.75, 
leaving  a  net  return  over  feed  cost  of 
$32.25.  Even  if  the  calves  only  made 
the  same  gain  as  those  fed  entirely  on 
whole  milk,  they  would  have  a  net 
profit  over  feed  cost  of  $26.25. 

Up  to  three  weeks  of  age  a  calf  of 
this  weight  would  need  a  total  of 
about  210  pounds  of  whole  milk;  hay 
and  grain  consumption,  if  any,  would 
be  negligible.  Total  feed  cost  would 
be  $8.40.  A  dairy  calf  of  this  weight 
(111  pounds)  and  age  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  sell  at  present  for  more  than 
$27  a  hundred,  or  a  total  of  $29.97, 
leaving  a  net  return  of  $21.57  over 
feed  cost.  There  is  also  the  advantage 
that  calves  of  this  age  have  less 
labor  overhead,  and  are  not  subject 
to  as  much  disease  hazards  as  are 
those  of  greater  age. 

In  spite  of  the  returns  being  more 
favorable  for  marketing  lighter 
weight  dairy  calves,  or  for  limiting 
their  milk  and  using  more  milk 
substitutes,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  using  whole  milk  and 
feeding  to  heavier  weights  than 
usual.  At  present,  there  is  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  and  the'  more  that  is  used 
on  the  farm  the  less  will  be  thrown 
into  the  lower  priced  brackets. 

There  is  another  way  to  look  at 
this  problem.  If  a  dairy  calf  is  fed  a 
total  of  1,200  pounds  of  whole  milk 
and  is  then  sold  for  $54,  less  the  cost 
of  hay,  the  total  return  would  be 
$52.50  for  this  amount  of  milk,  or 
$4.37  a  hundred. 


Cure  for  Moon  Blindness  in 
Horses 

My  horses  are  subject  to  what  is 
known  as  moon  blindness.  This  ail¬ 
ment  seems  to  come  and  go,  but  in 
the  end  the  horse  that  is  so  afflicted 
always  goes  permanently  blind.  Is 
there  any  cure  or  prevention  of  this 
trouble?  a.  j.  s. 

Studies  and  tests  conducted  by 
Brigadier  General  R.  A.  Kelser, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Veterinary  Research 
Laboratory  in  Front  Royal,  Va.,  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  this 
common  disease  of  horses  and  mules, 
known  technically  as  periodic 
ophthalmia,  may.  be  prevented  by 
proper  doses  of  crystalline  riboflavin, 
also  known  as  vitamin  B-2  and  vita¬ 
min  G.  Although  the  progressive 
point  at  which  it  may  be  cured  has 
not  been  definitely  established,  it  can 
nevertheless  be  prevented  and  in  its 
early  stages  may  be  cured  by  regular 
feeding  of  the  vitamin  mentioned. 
Where  the  condition  is  prevalent,  the 
recommended  dosage  is  40  milligrams 
for  each  horse  or  mule  per  day.  A 
convenient  and  satisfactory  way  to 
prepare  this  vitamin  for  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  feed  is  to  take  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  riboflavin,  slightly  over 
level  full,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
one  pound  of  wheat  flour;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  will  then 
contain  a  suitable  amount  for  daily 
dosage.  This  amount  should  then  be 
added  to  a  small  amount  of  ground 
grain  so  that  it  is  all  consumed. 

Riboflavin  should  not  be  mixed 
with  water,  as  it  causes  deterioration. 
This  vitamin  is  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  can  be  obtained  at  any 
drug  store. 


Spring  and  Fall  Pigs 

What  is  the  approximate  ratio  be¬ 
tween  Spring  and  Fall  pigs  farrowed 
and  saved,  in  terihs  of  numbers,  for 
the  United  States?  h.  l.  b. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  total 
number  of  Spring  pigs,  farrowed  and 
saved,  has  averaged  over  52  million 
head,  while  the  number  for  Fall  pigs 
has  averaged  only  somewhat  over  32 
million  head.  The  most  favorable 
months  for  farrowing  in  New  York 
State  are,  because  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  April  and  August.  Fall  pigs 
should  always  be  farrowed  before  the 
middle  of  September  in  most  parts  of 
the  Northeast,  to  get  a  good  start  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather.  Such  pigs,  with 
good  gains,  can  be  marketed  advan¬ 
tageously. 

The  reason  that  some  farmers  do 
not  breed  for  Fall  litters  is  that  these 
pigs  need  more  attention,  better 
quarters  and,  in  general,  are  more 
bother  to  raise  than  Spring  pigs.  With 
Spring  farrowed  pigs,  the  sows  can 
farrow  in  individual  hog  houses  right 
out  on  pasture  and,  if  the  pasturage 
is  good,  they  will  come  along  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  However,  Fall 
farrowed  pigs  can  be  successfully 
raised  with  proper  management. 


Oxen  are  often  used  to  advantage  for  heavy  work  and  short  hauls  on  many 
farms  in  the  Northeast,  especially  in  New  England.  This  sturdy  team  of 
three-year-old  Holstein-Durham  crossbreds  are  being  driven  by  their  owner 
George  Deniston,  and  are  used  by  him  on  his  100  acre  general  farm  near 
West  Clarksville,  Allegany  County,  New  York. 


FARMERS  STEP  UP  PROFITS 
WITH  "ON  THE  FARM"  STORAGE 


Sturdy,  strong,  fire-safe  Quonsets 
enable  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
Government  Price  Support  Program 


ire_and  condition-ear^ 

it,  oats,  soy  beans,  ,  r  trv 

"heSv"sSlVQuonset.S« 

sssssp* 

J  today! 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co.,  Mechanic  Street,  Amenia,  New  York  •  Shelp  &  Warner,  24  River 
Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York  •  Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York  •  Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin,  Batavia,  New  York  •  Dolben  & 
Company,  Light  Steel  Sales  Div.,  209  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  •  August  Feine  & 
Sons,  140-152  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York  •  Morse  Constr.  Co.,  Kirkland  Avenue,  Clinton, 
New  York  •  Profile  Bldg.  Co.,  261  South  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Workman  Eng.  Co., 
34  Park  Street,  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont  •  Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  71  Water  Street,  Fredonia, 
New  York  •  Hartford  Cement  Co.,  45  Granby  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  •  Island  Dock,  Inc., 
Kingston,  New  York  •  Waldvogel  Brothers,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  • 
Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Newburgh,  New  York  ©  Guest  Brothers,  Muller  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  •  Dock  &  Coal  Company,  29  Clinton,  Plattsburgh,  New  York  •  Rochester 
Steel  Products  Co.,  1945  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York  •  Maine  Willys  Sales  Co., 
28  Park  Street,  Rockland,  Maine  •  Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  4615  South  Salina  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Sfron-Steel  and  Quonset 
Reg.  U.  S.  Paf.  Off. 
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COVERALL  COULTER 

The 

“Disc  Jointer” 

Plows  clean— faster. 

Helps  kill  corn 
borers.  Stops  con¬ 
stant  plugging.  Visc¬ 
ous  cutting  action — cuts 
all  growth — lays  it  over 
so  moldboard  can  cover 
it.  Sturdy  construction 
—  Timken  bearings  — 
easily  installed  —  quick¬ 
ly  adjusted.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  details  or 
write  Dept.  27. 


FRANK  MFG.  CO 


MENTONE.  INDIANA 


7)h  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FAMOUS  HOUSEWARES 


FOR  A  FEW  MINUTES  OF  YOUR  TIME 


Furnish  vour  home  without  spending 
p  penny.  Finest  home  furnishings,  ap¬ 
pliances,  other  items  of  your  choice. 
Show  friends,  neighbors,  relatives  how 
to  get  quality  guaranteed  merchandise 
and  FREE  PREMIUMS. 


[  flluttroted  Catalog  — 

Plus  Memberthip  Book. 


FREE 


T*  qualTiy" house  c!ub"plan 

I  222  Fourth  Ave.,  Pept.  61|  Mew  York  3,  N.  Y. 
|  Name. 

I 


Address 
City 


.Stole. 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY— NO  OBLIGATION  — 


CHURCHES.  WOMEN’S  CLUBS.  SOCIETIES.  Etc. 


EARN 

100 

CASH 


«  Your  members  simply  sell  (to 
local  merchants  who  gladly  coop¬ 
erate).  advertising  space  on  the 
top  of  the  tables.  YOU  KEEP  SI  00 
of  the  money  you  collect.  I  send 


Dine  Wnnri  you  the  24  tables.  No  risk,  noth- 
!  IUO  £m *t  flUUU  tng  ta  pay.  NINE  different  plans 

Card  Tables 


ing  to  pay. 

CASH  and  tables;  CHAIRS  and 
tables  or  CAROS  and  tables. 

Write  fo 

F.  W,  MATHERS.  Dept.  N.Y.  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

wood-. 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Wagon  (Jnlaader 


You  can  easily  unload  5  tons  in  about  10  minutes 
—  a  trouble-free,  foolproof,  low-cost  machine  for 
ell  farm  work.  Hundreds  ore  in  every  day  service’ 
throughout  U.  S.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BOOMS  SILO  00.  Harbor  Beach,  Mich* 

AMAZING  OFFER 

$40.  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  Cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  Cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1594,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINE 

(Mfg.  by  Consolidated  Industries).  Used  very  little. 
Better  than  new  machines  as  quick  wearing  parts  have 
been  replaced  with  bronze  bushings.  Sell  very  reasonable. 

PAUL  DE  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

$50'  YOURS  —  Sell  only  109  boxes  beautiful  Xmas 
cards;  also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  imprinted;  others; 
novelties,  metallics;  stationery.  Write  now  for  approval 
samples.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  PEN-’N  BRUSH, 

RN -71,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 

ARMSTRONG  FURNACES,  Oil  and  Coal  —  Air 
Conditioning.  ALDRICH  BOILERS  —  Water  and 
steam.  Complete  heating  systems  —  tor  48  years. 

JAMES  G.  HILDERBRAND,  INC- 
I  MANORVILLE  RD.,  SCHENECTADY  6,  N.  Y. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS;  Fresh  emptied.  35-gallon, 
$8.75  each;  2  for  $12.25.  50-gallon,  $7.50  each;  2  for 
$13.75;  5  for  $33.00,  freight  prepaid.  Shipped 

express  collect.  $1.00  less  each  barrel. 
STEPHEN  J  REYNOLDS,  SO  NORWALK,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Are  the  Present  Day  Marketing 
Agreements  Farmer-Operated? 

A  Maine  Potato  Grower  Says  rrNo' 


Recently,  a  member  o£  Congress  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Federal  marketing  agreements 
with  these  words,  “First,  marketing 
agreements  are  farmer  approved  and 
farmer  operated;  second,  you  can 
limit  the  amount  of  a  commodity 
that  moves  through  the  market 
through  a  system  of  grading.” 

The  statement,  that  marketing 
agreements  are  farmer  operated,  is 
misleading  in  that  it  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  farmer  has  the 
final  power  concerning  the  policy¬ 
making  decisions  of  such  agreements. 

Are  the  present  day  marketing 
agreements,  as  claimed,  truly  farmer- 
operated?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Marketing 
Agreement,  typical  of  many  similar 
agreements  in  effect  through  the 
country,  that  we,  the  potato  growers 
of  Maine,  voted  to  come  under  in  the 
Summer  of  1948. 

In  our  affirmative  vote  for  the 
marketing  agreement,  we  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  compact,  enforceable 
through  the  courts,  empowering  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate, 
by  sizes  and  grades,  the  potatoes  we 
may  ship  to  the  nation’s  consuming 
centers.  As  set  up  in  this  State,  the 
marketing  agreement  provides  for 
a  central  administrative  committee 
of  eight  members — five  to  represent 
the  potato  growers,  and  three  to 
represent  the  potato  dealers  or  ship¬ 
pers. 

Since  the  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  committee  hold  office  to  rep¬ 
resent  us,  it  would  normally  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  would  be  able  to 
elect  them  by  a  democratic  process. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  power  to 
elect  our  committee  members  to 
office.  Instead,  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  merely  permits  us  to  nominate 
through  a  system  of  voting  those 
whom  we  would  like  to  have  as 
members  of  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee.  While,  if  he  so  desires,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  appoint 
to  the  administrative  committee  those 
nominees  receiving  the  most  votes, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  Instead, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  votes 
cast,  he  can  select  the  new  commit¬ 
tee  members  at  will  from  the  list  of 
nominees  presented.  If  the  nomina¬ 
tions  are  not  made  in  the  time  and 
manner  prescribed  by  him,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  can  choose  at 
will  the  committee  members  from 
among  the  potato  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers. 

In  keeping  with  our  democratic 
heritage,  it  would  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee  would  possess,  within  limits, 
a  great  deal  of  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Our  central  administrative 
committee  has  no  real  power  of  its 
own.  While  it  may  investigate  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  may  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  handling  of  our 
potatoes,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  obliged  to  heed  such 
recommendations.  Instead,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  complete  power  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  administrative  commit¬ 
tee,  and  can  put  into  effect  such 
rules  as  he  may  see  fit.  As  a  result, 
the  administrative  committee  is  not 
an  independent  governing  body  re¬ 
sponsive  to  our  wishes.  Each  act  and 
decision  made  by  the  administrative 
committee  are  subject  to  a  veto  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  power  to  block  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions  that  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary. 

Since  the  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  committee  are  at  least  nomi¬ 
nally  our  representatives,  it  would 
be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  they  would  have  a  secure  tenure 
of  office,  during  good  behavior,  for 
the  one-year  period  of  time  they 
were  chosen.  Our  committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  no  secure  tenure  of  office, 
subject, as  they  are,  to  arbitrary  sus¬ 
pension  or  removal  from  office  at 
any  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  consequence,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  can  maintain  an  administrative 
committee  that  will  always  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  him. 

To  defray  the  cost  of  enforcing  the 
agreement,  the  potato  dealers  are 
assessed  on  a  proportionate  basis  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  potatoes 
shipped  by  each  individual  handler. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement 
to  protect  the  potato  dealer  from  ex¬ 
orbitant  assessments.  The  administra¬ 
tive  committee  has  no  effective  power 
to  check  or  limit  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  assessed.  In¬ 
stead,  the  marketing  agreement 
merely  provides  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  committee  is  authorized  to  incur 
such  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  as  necessary. 

The  termination  section  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  is  equally  interest¬ 
ing.  It  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  we  growers  would  retain  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  market¬ 
ing  agreement  whenever  we  may  so 
desire.  But  we  have  very  little  to  say 
in  this  matter,  for  the  ending  of  the 
agreement  lies  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
can,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
end  the  marketing  agreement  on  a 
twenty  four  hour  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  provides  no  definite  machinery 
for  us  to  terminate  it  whenever  we 
wish.  It  contains  no  provision  en¬ 
abling  us  to  initiate  a  referendum 
to  express  our  will  in  regard  to  its 
continuation.  Neither  does  it  provide 
for  a  yearly  referendum  to  allow  us 
to  decide  whether  we  will  abide 
under  its  terms  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

And  even  if  a  referendum  were 
held,  we  cannot  vote  on  a  simple 
majority  basis  to  withdraw  from  the 
marketing  agreement.  With  a  major¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  ending  the  agreement, 
its  termination  is  still  not  in  order 
unless  we  have  produced  for  market 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
other  words,  a  minority  that  produces 
more  than  half  of  our  potato  crop, 
can  force  an  unwilling  majority  to 
remain  in  the  marketing  agreement. 

Yet  even  if  we,  a  majority  who 
have  produced  the  required  amount 
of  potatoes,  vote  to  withdraw  from 
the  marketing  agreement,  its  ending 
is  not  automatically  assured  because 
there  is  a  legal  joker  in  the  termina¬ 
tion  section  that  provides  the  ending 
of  the  agreement  is  effective  only  if 
announced  on  or  before  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
referendum  is  held.  Thus  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  it  in  his 
power  to  hold  us  in  the  marketing 
agreement  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  neglecting  to  announce  its  termi¬ 
nation. 

A  natural  question  arises:  “Why  did 
we  consent  to  give  the  government 
virtual  control  over  the  marketing 
of  our  potatoes?” 

As  the  writer  sees  it,  two  factors 
were  mainly  responsible  for  our  de¬ 
cision — a  desire  for  security,  and  a 
lack  of  appreciation  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  sacrifices  that  others  have 
made  in  order  to  give  us  the  liberties 
we  enjoy  and  so  often  take  for 
granted  today. 

Slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  potato  growers  in  this  State  took 
part  in  the  referendum  on  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement.  Ninety-three  per 
cent  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  referendum  voted  for  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  desire  for  continued  price  sup¬ 
ports  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  a  majority  of  the  farmers  at  that 
time.  One  potato  grower — we  will 
call  him  Fred  —  expressed  himself 
thus,  “Yes,  I  plan  to  vote  for  the 
marketing  agreement.  True,  it  will 
mean  more  regimentation.  We  made 
our  big  mistake  when  we  began  to 
accept  money  from  the  government. 
And  now,  if  we  are  to  keep  on  having 
good  prices,  we  will  have  to  go  along 
with  whatever  the  government  says.” 

Many  potato  growers,  though  pos¬ 
sessing  a  wide  educational  back¬ 
ground,  were  singularly  blind  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  marketing 
agreement.  Though  they  compre¬ 
hended  fully  the  complicated  clauses 
of  the  agreement,  they  nevertheless 
retained  a  naive  trust  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  use  the 
power  conferred  to  him  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  discretion,  and  that  he 
would  always  act  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  potato  industry. 

The  sentiments  of  many  in  this 
group  may  be  summed  up  in  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  a  potato  grower,  a 
university  graduate,  several  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  marketing 
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agreement.  In  the  course  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  some  of  the  implications 
of  the  agreement,  he  said,  “I  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
all  this  power.  But  he  would  not  dare 
to  abuse  it.  If  he  did,  we  would 
rebel.” 

Will  it  be,  as  so  optimistically  im¬ 
plied,  an  easy  matter  to  “rebel”  if 
we  at  some  later  date  should  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment?  The  lessons  of  the  past  point 
to  the  contrary.  History  shows  that, 
once  we  surrender  to  government  our 
essential  liberties,  we  rarely  win 
them  back  again. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  D.  Vance 


Designing  Your  Own  Fruit 
Storage 

(Continued  from  Page  667) 
temperature  near  the  freezing  point  of 
water  together  with  a  high  relative 
humidity.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  varieties  which  prefer  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  36  degrees  F.,  apples 
should  be  stored  at  31  to  33  degrees 
F.,  if  they  are  to  be  held  for  the 
maximum  storage  season.  Many 
storages  do  not  have  sufficient  re¬ 
frigerating  capacity  to  l'educe  the 
fruit  quickly  to  this  temperature. 
That  itself  is  a  serious  condition  but 
it  usually  means  that,  in  reducing 
the  temperature,  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  also  is  reduced  so  that  the 
fruit  loses  moisture. 

This  condition  results  from  the  use 
of  too  small  an  amount  of  cooling 
surface  in  the  room.  If  the  cooling 
surface  of  the  evaporator,  whether  it 
be  one  of  the  several  gravity  systems 
or  one  of  the  forced  air  types  men¬ 
tioned  above,  is  too  small  it  must  be 
operated  at  a  very  low  refrigerant 
temperature  to  cool  the  room.  For 
example,  if  a  poorly  designed  or 
undersized  room  cooler  is  used  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  room 
to  32  degrees  F.,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  refrigerant  in  the  cooler 
must  be  far  below  32  degrees  in 
order  to  absorb  heat.  This  causes 
freezing  out  of  the  moisture  in  the 
air  upon  the  coils,  and  the  fruit  gives 
off  moisture  to  replace  that  lost  from 
the  air.  Even  with  rapid  withdrawal 
of  moisture  from  the  fruit,  the  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  the  air  remains  low 
as  the  moisture  is  continually  being 
“frozen  out”  on  the  cold  surface. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  use  a 
large  cooling  surface  in  the  storage 
room,  balanced  with  a  condensing  unit 
of  proper  size.  If  a  sufficiently  large 
cooling  surface  is  provided,  so  that 
the  refrigerant  can  be  carried  at  a 
relatively  high  temperature,  during 
the  holding  period,  little  moisture 
will  be  removed  from  the  air  and  the 
fruit  will  not  shrivel  but  remain 
firm  and  crisp.  This  consideration 
„often  is  overlooked;  the  whole  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  temperature  re¬ 
duction,  with  disastrous  results. 
Sometimes  in  competitive  proposals 
the  evaporating  surface  is  purposely 
reduced  to  cut'  the  cost  of  the  plant; 
nothing  could  be  a  more  serious 
blunder. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
combinations  for  a  fruit  storage  is 
an  ample  sized  floor-mounted  dry 
coil  unit  with  water  defrost.  In 
storage  rooms  of  considerable  size 
some  duct  work  may  be  necessary 
for  adequate  air  circulation.  In  small 
rooms  a  diffuser  head  on  the  outlet 
of  the  air  circulating  unit,  to  direct 
the  air  stream  to  all  parts  of  the 
room,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
condensing  unit  should  be  of  ample 
capacity  to  handle  the  job  on  half¬ 
time  operation  during  the  holding 
period.  During  the  pull-down  period, 
or  when  the  field  heat  is  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fruit,  the  condensing 
unit  may  need  to  operate  most  of  the 
time.  If  the  condensing  unit  does 
not  have  adequate  capacity  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  room  cooling  unit  while 
operating  at  a  high  suction  pressure, 
good  conditions  for  a  fruit  storage 
will  not  be  provided.  Excessive  frost 
formation  on  the  coils  during  the 
few  days  of  the  pull-down  period 
may  be  tolerated  because  this  con¬ 
dition  may  exist  for  a  short  time 
without  serious  harm. 

Each  condensing  unit  has  its  opti¬ 
mum  speed  of  operation.  Most  units 
may  be  caused  to  perform  more  work 
by  increasing  their  s^eed.  On  poorly 
engineered  jobs  the  compressor 
sometimes  is  permanent1’”'  speeded 
up  beyond  its  optimum  ;  ’  1  order 

to  increase  its  capac  °ad  of 

ufing  a  larger  and  cc  more 

expensive  compressor.  m  is 

a  false  saving  that  often  ,  es  costly. 
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At  the  Ulster  County ,  N.  Y. ,  Fair 


The  traditional  tall  corn  marked  the  entrance  to  a  bigiop  jam-packed  with 
Grange  booths,  vegetable  shows  and  educational  attractions  at  the  1950 

Farm  Show  in  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Photos:  Howard  F.  Elliott,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Judging  was  less  hurried  at  this  year's  Ulster  County  Fair,  and  there  was 
time  for  many-angled  considerations  and  decisions. 


The  experimental  gesture  of  add¬ 
ing  24  hours  to  the  official  exhibition 
and  iudging  time  of  1950’s  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  fair  and  farmers’ 
picnic  brought  results  that  are  well 
worth  recording. 

This  year  the  fair  opened  officially 
at  10: 00  a.  m.,  August  16  and  did  not 
close  until- 5:00  p.  m.  the  next  day. 
The  extra  24  hours  provided  time  for 
more  creative  demonstrations  and 
exhibits  and  gave  visitors  two  day¬ 
time  periods  and  one  evening  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  the  exposition. ^ 
Following  the  first  post-war  agri¬ 
cultural  show  and  get-together  in 


1946,  it  was  seen  that  a  longer  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  acceptable  to  both  the 
exhibitors  and  the  visitors,  some  of 
whom  came  from  long  distances  to 
enjoy  the  event.  Since  the  close  of 
this  year’s  experiment  the  local  press 
reported  a  definite  move  to  follow 
through  with  the  extended  time  idea 
for  even  better  fairs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  exposition  and  picnic  is  held 
each  Summer  in  the  natural  show- 
bowl  of  Forsyth  Park,  in  uptown 
Kingston,  hub  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  vacationland. 

H.  F.  E, 


Money  Down  a  Rat  Hole 

Money  poured  down  a  rat  hole, 
spent  on  fast  living  or  bets  on  slow 
horses  may  be  a  better  investment 
than  money  used  in  buying  herd  re¬ 
placements. 

Getting  something  extra  that  you 
do  not  pay  for  is  often  considered  a 
bargain,  but  it  seldom  happens  in 
buying  dairy  cows  and  heifers.  Some 
dairymen  have  had  the  experience  of 
buying  a  cow,  getting  a  little  milk 
production — very  little  in  many  cases 
—  and  at  the-  same  time  bringing 
home  some  disease  that  took  all  the 
profit  out  of  their  dairy  business  for 
many  months  or  years  to  come.  A 
profitable  herd  must  be  a  healthy 
herd.  Herd  health  can  best  be  main¬ 
tained  by  raising  one’s  own  heifers. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  occasional 
outbreaks  of  disease  where  replace¬ 
ments  are  brought  in. 

A  high  producing  herd  can  be 
owned  by  any  farmer  that  breeds  his 
better  cows  to  a  really  good  bull  and 
raises  the  best  heifer  calves  from 
them.  Buying  a  productive  herd  is  an 
expensive  proposition,  and  disease 
outbreak  may  reduce  it  to  nothing 
but  high  priced  beef. 

Herds  averaging  over  12,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow  each  year  can  be 
found  in  every  section  of  the  country. 


Many  of  these  dairymen  started  with 
ordinary  foundation  cows,  but  made 
rapid  progress  by  breeding  them  to 
bulls  that  were  capable  of  siring  high 
producing  daughters.  This  gave  the 
farmer  heifers  that  were  bred  for 
high  milk  production,  but  he  still  had 
to  do  a  good  job  on  growing  and 
feeding  these  heifers  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  from  them. 

Heifers  can  usually  Oe  raised  at 
little  direct  expense  other  than  the 
milk  and  grain  used  for  feeding.  A 
recent  study  of  22  New  York  farms 
shows  that  heifers  were  raised  to  the 
age  of  27  months  on  less  than  600 
pounds  of  milk  and  just  over  a  ton 
of  grain.  This  was  in  addition  to  good 
home  grown  roughages  and  some 
pasture  available  on  the  farm.  The 
market  value  of  this  milk  and  grain 
was  less  than  $100  at  present  prices. 
The  market  value  of  good  springer 
heifers  has  -been  close  to  $300. 

A  dairyman  expecting  to  be  in 
business  five  years  from  now  natu¬ 
rally  hopes  to  be  milking  cows  that 
will  make  him  a  good  living.  Such  a 
herd  must  be  healthy,  well  fed,  and 
capable  of  producing  at  a  high  level. 
The  best  way  to  obtain  this  high 
producing  herd  is  through  a  good 
breeding  and  calf  raising  program, 

J.  B.  Peterson 


RILED  POSTFREE 


Utility  Building 


Here’s  100%  USABLE  SPACE  for 


Machine  Sheds,  Storage  Buildings,  Loafing  or  Feeding  Barns 


Need  a  sturdy,  practical  farm  building  in  a  hurry?  With  Rilco  Utility 
Rafters,  it’s  already  half  built!  Rilco  Rafters  are  factory  fabricated,  ready 
for  quick  labor-saving  erection.  No  cutting,  no  fitting  needed.  Once 
frame  is  up,  building  can  be  covered  with  wood  shingles,  composition 
shingles  or  sheet  metal.  Rilco  Rafters  are  available  in  various  spans  to 
meet  your  individual  needs.  Direct-to-foundation  connection  assures 
extra  strength,  rigidity.  Continuous  framing  from  foundation  to  roof 

ridge  eliminates  posts,  braces,  pro¬ 
vides  highly  attractive  appearance, 
100%  usable  interior.  Mail  coupon  now. 
See  how  Rilco  Rafters  can  save  time, 
money  in  meeting  your  building  needs, 

nilili  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

6Q1C  BROOKS  BUILDING  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PA, 


Please  tell  me  how  Rilco  Rafters  can  be  used 
to  build  the  type  of  building  I  have  checked. 

□  MACHINE  SHED,  □  COMBINATION  CORN 

STORAGE  BUILDING,  CRIB  AND  GRANARY 
LOAFING  OR  □  BARN  WITH 

FEEDING  BARN  HAYMOW 

□  HOG  HOUSES  □  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Name _ R.F.D, _ 

Town _ State _ 


AMAZING  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 


For  MEN.  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form  fitting  washable  support-  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
Kxcept  on  C.O.D.’s. 

Over  200,000  Satisfied  Users  I 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-beck  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious— ORDER  TODAY! 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th  Dept.  RY-95,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

SENSATIONAL!  NEW  DISCOVERY!  Exit.  .  .Drives 

away  mice,  rats,  from  any  premises.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  $1.00  postpaid.  DAVING  PRODUCTS, 
96  N  HOMESTEAD,  NEW  ROCHELLE.  N;  Y. 


-  HUS-KEE  TRACTOR  TOOL  BOXES  - 

Heavy  steel.  Large  size  for  big  tools.  Low  priced. 
Order  from  dealer,  or  write  — 

METAL  BOX  CO.,  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


r*  FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-* 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  It  BRATER  AND  CO., Inc. 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


FOUND!  Over  100  ways  to  make  extra  money  and 
friends.  Sell  Metallic  Christmas  Cards,  Wrappings. 
Children’s  Books,  Gifts.  Big  profits.  Bonus.  Re¬ 
quest  Feature  samples  on  approval,  free  samples 
Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards,  Stationery.  Nap¬ 
kins,  free  Catalog  and  free  Selling  Guido. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  257,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CAROS  made  from 
your  negative  6c  each  including  envelopes.  Roll  de¬ 
veloped  8  Velox  prints  and  two  enlargements  25c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-H,  ALBANY  2.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  informaUon  on 
what  step*  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


This  BIG 
36-PAGE  BOOK 

can  save  YOU  money! 


Learn  how  to  buy  and  use  chain  saws 
profitably.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

987  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  \ 

In  Canada,  write:  2-20  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  3,  Ont. 


<3TA»LlSHtO  34Q 
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September  16,  1950 


"I'M  PUTTING  TWO  MUFFLERS  ON 
YOUR  CAR"  THE  MECHANIC  TOLD  ME. 
"TWO  ?"  I  SAID,  "ALL  I  SEE  IS  ONE! " 


HE  EXPLAINED  THAT  THE  GENUINE 
FORD  MUFFLER  HAS  TWO  SKINS  FOR 
EXTRA  QUIET  AND  LONGER  LIFE... 


HE  TOLD  ME  IT  HAS  SAFETY- LOCKED 
SEAMS,  TOO,  AT  BOTH  ENDS  TO  ELIM¬ 
INATE  GAS  SEEPAGE,  AND  CUT  DOWN 
CORROSION.  ''AND','  HE  ADDED... 


* ITS  FREE-FLOW  DESIGN  GIVES  BETTER 
GAS  MILEAGE.  IT'S  THE  LOWEST  COST 
QUALITY  MUFFLER  WITH  THESE  QUIET, 
SAFETY,  LONG-LIFE  FEATURES." 


ths  SAME 
you'll  *N»J%?u,Na  FO& 

BUIlJ  Z 

PA'Z&ZZ  MONEYS 


AVAILABLE  WHEREVER 
you  SEE  THIS  SIGN  AT  ALL 
FORD  DEALERS  AND  SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT  GARAGES 


m 


DAT  SAME  FARNJ 


m^.MQRE  MMW 


’ZS.kMA&A 


Models  for 
Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget 


For  Full  Infor¬ 
mation  or  a 
Demonstration, 
Write  or  Call: 


PETZOLD  AiEQPT.  CO 


Authorized  Distributor 
90  5th  flve.  .  ;  Phone  239 .  ^  ..  Owego.N.Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  gTain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach, 
are  unpalatable, 
pause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail-enders. 
Now  roller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feeding  prof¬ 
its.  New  low-cost 
Krimper  -  Kracker 
genuinely  roller - 
crimps  corn,  oats,  barley,  maize,  wheat, 
etc.,  for  full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full 
absorption  helps  cattle  to  early  bloom, 
faster  growth  on  less  grain.  Crimping 
makes  grains  bulky,  doubles  volume,  makea 

Krimper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you 
— extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for 
it.  A  size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP, 
4000  to  80,000  lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only 
1/6  the  power  of  hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for  free  literature 
and  prices  today !  AGENTS  I  Honest,  steady 
profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.C.  Davis  Sons,  Box  RC-1,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


Grange  News 


Those  favoring  cash  subsidies  for 
farmers  in  lieu  of  fair  prices  at  the 
market  place  would  do  well  to  watch 
the  day-to-day  manipulations  of  sub¬ 
sidies  and  government  controlled 
prices  in  England,  One  of  the  latest 
to  reach  the  National  Grange  desk 
has  to  do  with  feed  subsidies  paid  to 
farmers  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
fixed  prices  on  milk.  Tax  pressure 
has  apparently  caused  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  abandon  paying  farmers 
subsidies  oh  the  feedstuffs  they  buy; 
it  is  noted  that  the  cost  of  beet  pulp 
to  farmers  is  now  up  seven  pounds 
per  ton  (about  $20).  The  English 
public  will  not  stand  for  a  higher 
pi’ice  for  milk,  nor  will  the  Treasury 
stand  for  the  subsidies  to  hold  the 
cost  down.  Farmers  are  therefore 
again  caught  in  the  middle.  With 
such  an  experience  before  us,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  American  farmer 
will  be  easily  talked  into  sticking  his 
head  into  that  kind  of  a  permanent 
trap. 


In  a  recent  report  on  New  York 
State  Grange  matters,  Master  Henry 
D.  Sherwood  stated  in  part:  “I  am 
really  concerned  about  this  drifting 
away  from  American  ideals  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  seems  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  looking 
for  the  ‘easy  way’  and  willingly  ac¬ 
cepting  many  of  the  socialistic  ideas. 
Just  look  back  10  years  and  compare 
our  country  then  to  what  it  is  today 
and  the  difference  is  alarming.  To¬ 
day,  the  majority  of  people  seem  to 
be  leaning  more  and  more  on  govern¬ 
ment.  Somewhere  along  the  line  it 
has  got  to  stop. 

“Our  Grange  still  stands  for  the 
ideals  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
and,  although  we  are  few  in  number 
as  compared  with  other  groups,  yet 
we  can  make  our  influence  felt  if  we 
go  about  it  unitedly.  At  the  last  State 
session,  the  delegate  body  came  out 
very  clear  and  strong  in  opposition  to 
the  Brannan  Plan,  socialized  medi¬ 
cine,  federal  aid  to  education  and 
many  other  so-called  ‘Welfare  State’ 
ideas.  The  thinking  of  the  delegate 
body  (who  are  our  representatives) 
in  this  respect  speaks  well  for  the 
Grange  in  New  York.” 

Ruth  B.  Thew,  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
stepped  out  of  her  usual  role  of  New 
York  State  Grange  Juvenile  Superin¬ 
tendent,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Monroe  and  Pike  County  Pomona  in 
the  neighboring  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  appeared  as  the  soloist  of 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Thew  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Orange  and  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  Pomona  Officers’  de¬ 
gree  team,  which  traveled  some  80 
miles  to  exemplify  the  degree  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Pomona  at  Raymond- 
skill  Valley  Grange  hall  near  Mil¬ 
ford,  Pa.  v 

One  hundred  members  of  Ulster 
Grange,  New  York,  and  their  guests 
were  present  recently  at  a  mortgage 
burning  ceremony.  State  Master 
Henry  D.  Sherwood  gave  the  address 
of  the  evening,  with  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  C.  Chester 
DuMond.  a  past  master  of  Ulster 
Grange,  acting  as  toastmaster. 


The  regular  meeting  of  Pomona 
No.  8  was  recently  held  .at  Red  Hill, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  as  guests  of 
Valley  Grange  No.  1880.  Due  to  the 
illness  of  Harold  T.  Allebach,  Master, 
the  Overseer,  Clarence  B.  Wehr,  pre¬ 


sided.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Master,  Clarence  B.  Wehr, 
Valley;  Overseer,  Harold  Gotwals, 
Keystone;  Lecturer,  Adelaide  L. 
Stringer,  Keystone;  Steward, 
Christian  Hunsicker,  Keystone; 
Chaplain,  Herbert  Wagner,  Com¬ 
munity. 

The  Perry  Valley  Grange  No.  1804, 
Perry  County,  recently  celebrated  its 
30th  anniversary  at  a  banquet  held 
in  Ferrel’s  Schoolhouse.  A  short 
history  of  the  past  30  years  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  past  secretary,  Mrs.  Irvin 
H.  Sarver.  There  were  85  charter 
members  when  the  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized,  14  of  whom  are  still  active. 


When  Mrs.  Winifred  (Hatch) 
Johnston  of  Ripley,  Somerset  County, 
Maine,  decided  she  had  “had 
enough,”  she  cut  the  telephone  wires 
and  so  discontinued  local  service. 
When  the  Ripley  Grange  members 
decided  that  they  had  “had  enough” 
of  a  town  without  outside  com¬ 
munication,  they  swung  into  action 
by  way  of  a  mock  town  meeting.  The 
citizens’  discussion  which  followed 
resulted  in  the  Grange,  not  the  town, 
taking  over  the  telephone  service  as 
a  Grange  Community  Service  pro¬ 
ject. 

Ripley  is  a  community  of  80  fami¬ 
lies,  133  of  whose  members  belong  to 
the  local  Grange.  Two  persons  on 
each  original  telephone  line  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  contact  each  person  on 
their  line  to  see  how  many  would 
have  a  telephone  if  the  service  was 
restored.  The  report  was  favorable, 
and  the  Grange  asked  the  town 
selectmen  to  serve  with  them  on  the 
telephone  committee.  Organization  of 
the  new  Riply  Telephone  Company 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Booster  Night 
program,  with  all  interested  residents 
invited.  After  the  shares  of  stock 
were  sold,  directors  were  elected,  all 
of  whom  are  Grange  members. 


The  recent  State  Grange  Session  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Grange  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  deal  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  Home  Economics  (H.  E.)  per¬ 
sonnel.  A  sponge  cake  contest  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  interest.  Each 
county  entered  its  winner  to  whom 
the  judges  made  the  following 
awards:  First,  Mrs.  Elaine  John, 
Roger  Williams;  second,  Mrs.  Anna 
McLaughlin,  Central;  third,  Helen 
Dexter,  Narragansett. 

The  State  H.  E.  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  cash  awards  to  those  doing 
the  best  home  economics  work  based 
on  specific  requirements.  In  the 
Pomona  section,  Mrs.  Lillis  Hamilton, 
Kent  County  Pomona,  won  top 
honors.  Subordinate  winners  were  as 
follows:  First,  Mrs.  Aleida  Hall,  Nor¬ 
wood;  second,  Vivian  Land,  Exeter; 
third,  Marjorie  Kenyon,  Ashaway. 
Juvenile  H.  E.  Committee  winners 
were  tied  for  first  place — Rumford 
and  Central  Juveniles  —  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lawson  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lynch, 
matrons  respectively.  For  Com¬ 
munity  Service  work,  Mrs.  Aleida 
Hall  placed  first,  with  Marjorie 
Kenyon,  second;  and  Cora  Cole, 
Richmond,  third. 

Over  8,000  pocketbooks  were  re¬ 
cently  collected  and  distributed  to 
the  Veterans’  Hospital  in  Newport 
and  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Britsol. 
Sister  Marjorie  Kenyon  collected 
1,675  pocketbooks  and  accordingly 
was  awarded  a  prize.  d. 


The  Easton  Grange  Hall,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  is  located  in  an 

attractive  setting  of  evergreens. 
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FARM  HOMES 

IN  THE 

NORTHEAST 


Farm  Home  of  George  Appleton,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

I'm  sure  you  feel  welcomed  when  you  come  hy, 
As  I  catch  the  full  sun  of  the  autumn  sky; 

Or  again,  when  the  maples  in  summertime  heat 
Cast  shadows  across  the  grass  at  m.y  feet. 


Photos 
and  Verse  by 
E.  N.  Moot 


Former  Farm  Home  of  James  Morrell 
(dec’d),  Summit,  N.  Y. 

I  was  a  home  some  years  ago, 

High  on  a  hill  where  the  strong  winds  blow. 
But  the  land  was  thin  and  the  tree  grew  low. 
And  I  was  abandoned  for  valleys  below. 


Farm  Home  of  Victor  Tolentino,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Home  of  Robert  A.  Norton,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Someone  liked  trees  when  he  planted  this  place, 

Not  thinking,  some  day,  they  might  cover  my  face; 
But  when  snow’s  on  the  ground,  or  Christmas  is  here. 
The  lights  from  within  shine  brightly  with  cheer. 


Farm  Home  of  Hadley  B.  Warthen,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

You  undoubtedly  think  me  a  bad  fire  gamble 

With  my  stoop  to  my  barn  one  continuous  ramble , 
But  New  Englanders  figure  on  sub-zero  weather 

With  blizzards  galore,  when  they  build  us  together. 


Though  1  stand  libe  a  sentinel  atop  my  hill 

And  seem  to  be  watching  for  come-what-will, 
Don’t  think  I’m  forbidding  —  no  cause  for  alarm  - 
I  am  always  too  busy  with  life  on  the  farm. 


Farm  Home  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Naylor,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Built  mainly  of  brick  with  a  terrace  around, 

You  can  see  I  am  solidly  set  on  the  ground; 

And  with  woods  at  the  back  and  a  porch  for  rest , 
A  country-bred  house  is  by  all  odds  the  best. 


Farm  Home  of  George  D.  Cantwell,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

My  ranch  house  face  has  the  brand  new  look 
That  you  see  in  every  planning  book, 

It’s  small,  compact  —  all  on  one  floor; 

With  attached  garage.  Who  could  ask  for  more? 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dealers  on  the  March  Again 

ON  September  1,  Sheffield  and  Borden,  act¬ 
ing  as  usual  in  unison,  increased  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  home  delivered  milk  1%  cents  a 
quart.  The  price  paid  to  farmers  for  Class  I-A 
(fluid)  milk  was  raised  47  cents  a  cwt.,  or  one 
cent  a  quart,  on  the  same  date.  The  dealers 
therefore  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
add  another  23%  cents  a  cwt.  to  their  continu¬ 
ously  widening  spread  between  what  they  pay 
the  producer  and  what  they  charge  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  addition,  the  retail  prices  of  both 
light  and  heavy  cream  were  boosted  one  cent 
a  half  pint,  or  four  cents  a  quart.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  all  clear  profit  to  the  dealers,  giving 
them  a  bonus  of  25  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  milk 
used  for  cream,  with  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
farm  price  of  that  milk  (Class  II). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dealer  spread  on  fluid 
milk  is  beginning  to  get  back  to  its  all-time 
high  where  it  was  the  early  part  of  last  year. 
Since  July  1,  1950  the  spread  has  increased 
from  9.69  cents  to  11.03  cents  a  quart — a  total 
of  1.34  cents,  or  63  cents  a  cwt. 

When  Sheffield  Farms  dropped  the  retail 
price  from  IV2  to  2%  cents  a  quart  last 
October,  it  claimed  that  it  was  able  to  do  so 
because  of  “plant  improvements  and  economies 
in  operation.”  Sheffield  has  not  as  yet  made 
any  statement  explaining  why  it  has  become 
necessary  to  retrieve  1%  cents  of  the  two- 
cent  cut  on  home  delivered  milk.  If  its  “im¬ 
provements  and  economies”  have  become 
obsolete  in  less  than  a  year’s  time,  Sheffield 
has  no  place  in  the  business  and  should  not 
saddle  its  inefficiencies  on  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  “im¬ 
provements  and  economies”  were  actually 
made,  with  Sheffield  still  being  able  to  stay  in 
business  on  the  reduced  spread  (along  with 
every  other  dealer,  large  and  small),  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  now  want  to  increase 
its  spread  by  75  per  cent  of  last  October’s  re¬ 
duction.  An  explanation  on  this  point  would 
be  enlightening. 

Equally  enlightening  for  dairymen,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  possibilities  of  much  greater  effect, 
would  be  a  statement  by  Senator  Erwin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Agriculture  Commission,  as 
to  what  he  intends  to  do  about  this  new 
swindle.  At  the  time  of  the  price  reduction  in 
October,  Mr.  Erwin  stated  that  Sheffield’s 
action  was  proof  that  distribution  costs  could 
be  reduced  to  benefit  consumers  and  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  dealers  bore  out  the  chief 
finding  in  his  commission’s  study  of  the  milk 
price  spread. 

What  has  the  Senator  got  to  say  now?  If  he 
was  correct  in  claiming  that  distribution  costs 
could  be  reduced,  the  dealers  have  thrown 
down  a  direct  challenge  to  the  accuracy  of 
that  claim,  and  a  further  investigation  of  the 
spread  is  very  much  in  order.  If  the  Senator 
was  not  correct,  then  his  half  million  dollar 
commission  stands  completely  discredited,  its 
findings  wholly  worthless,  and  thus,  for  an 
entirely  different  reason,  a  real  spread  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  undertaken  immediately  by 
a  competent  authority. 

There  is  still  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
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a  man  with  vision,  courage  and  integrity  to 
break  the  control  of  the  big  dealer  monopoly 
in  the  New  York  milkshed  and  earn  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  millions  of  consumers. 


Oil  Power,  Horse  Power, 
and  Foodstuffs 

NOT  all  the  blame,  nor  all  the  credit,  for 
the  increases  in  available  foodstuffs  for 
human  consumption  can  be  placed  on  the 
farmer's  shoulders.  The  engineers,  technicians, 
and  manufacturers  have  all  had  a  far  greater 
band  than  is  commonly  recognized.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  replacement  of  animal  power 
on  the  farm  by  the  power  of  machines. 

In  1920  there  were  26  million  horses  and 
mules  on  farms  in  the  United  States.  This 
f'gure  dropped  to  19  million  in  1930.  By  1940 
there  were  only  14V2  million.  At  this  point  it 
was  generally  assumed  a  low  point  had  been 
reached  and  a  leveling  off  process  was  ahead. 
However,  quite  to  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  continued  to  drop  during 
and  following  the  war  years.  Today  there  are 
only  7%  million  horses  and  mules  on  farms 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  took  about  24  million 
acres  of  average  crop  land  to  produce  the  feed 
for  these  horses  and  mules.  In  other  words,  on 
these  24  million  acres  the  energy  was  grown 
which  provided  the  horse-power  and  mule- 
power  used  on  the  farm.  Today  this  energy 
comes  from  below  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
gasoline,  kerosene  and  fuel  oils  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engines  that  now  take  the 
place  of  the  horse  and  the  mule. 

In  terms  of  human  food,  this  means  food  for 
about  11  million  people;  that  is,  the  24  million 
acres  released  from  producing  energy  for 
horses  and  mules  are  now  available  to  produce 
food  for  11  million  humans. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  increase  in 
population  has  been  about  20  million  persons 
during  the  last  decade,  this  means  that  the 
food  to  feed  over  half  of  these  people  has  been 
made  available,  not  by  any  increase  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  land  nor  by  any  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  but  solely  by  reason  of  the  shift  in 
the  source  of  energy.  To  be  sure,  the  energy 
comes  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  sun  but, 
instead  of  coming  from  the  rays  that  fall  upon 
the  leaves  of  plants  growing  on  the  farms  of 
today,  it  comes  from  the  sun’s  energy  stored 
below  the  ground  in  one  form  or  another 
countless  centuries  ago  and  now  released  in 
the  sleek,  smoothly-purring  tractors  that  move 
where  horses  and  mules  once  worked. 


Successful  State  Fair 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  104th  New  York  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse  is  drawing  to  a  close  after 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  widely  attended 
shows  in  all  fair  history. 

It  has  been  a  real  farm  fair  and  the  officials, 
headed  by  Assemblyman  Harold  Creal  of 
Homer,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  zealous 
eff  orts  to  emphasize  •  the  agricultural  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Empire  State.  This  wTas  the 
reason  for  starting  the  Fair  back  in  1841,  and 
it  is  a  tradition  well  worth  following. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Empire  State 

THE  prospects  for  production  of  principal 
orchard  and  vineyard  fruits  in  New  York 
State  is  on  the  whole  somewhat  less  favorable 
than  last  season  although  substantially  better 
than  1949  and  the  10-year  average,  which  in¬ 
cluded  some  very  unfavorable  seasons.  Total 
amount  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and 
grapes  is  placed  at  580,000  tons,  in  a  recent 
Federal-State  crop  report.  This  is  six  per  cent 
less  than  production  in  1949,  but  exceeds  the 
small  1948  production  by  42  per  cent. 

Apples,  placed  at  18,095,000  bushels  for 
1950,  are  10  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
54  per  cent  more  than  the  very  light  crop  of 
1948.  Much  rainy  weather,  especially  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  has  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  foliage  free  from  plant  diseases.  Peaches, 
with  some  1,023,000  bushels,  compare  with 
1,428,000  bushels  last  year  and  1,114,000  in 
1948.  Winter-killing  of  peach  buds  in  many 
areas  left  the  crop  irregularly  distributed,  but 
there  have  been  good  yields  in  the  intensive 
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Niagara  River-Lake  Ontario  section  and  in  a 
few  areas  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley.  Pears, 
with  about  1,033,000  bushels,  are  14  per  cent 
below  last  year,  although  nearly  three  times 
as  many  as  in  1948  when  the  crop  was  nearly 
a  failure.  Sweet  cherries,  at  2,900  tons,  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1949  and  nearly  equal  to 
the  good  crop  of  1948.  The  sweet  cherry  crop 
was  light  in  the  Hudson  Valley  but  relatively 
heavy  in  Western  New  York.  Sour  cherries, 
28,100  tons,  exceed  the  17,500  tons  of  1949 
and  the  20,500  tons  of  1948,  and  are  slightly 
more  than  the  27,000  ton  crop  of  1942.  Grapes 
are  doing  well  in  all  areas,  and  the  estimated 
64,700  tons  for  1950  would  be  sharply  more 
than  the  48,400  tons  in  1949,  when  Spring 
frosts  and  dry  weather  shortened  the  crop. 
The  1948  crop  was  65,200  tons. 


Wild  Cherry  Poisoning 

IN  the  Fall  cows  will  often  seek  fence  rows 
in  order  to  get  feed  and  shade.  It  is  along 
these  fence  rows  on  many  farms  that  wild 
cherry  trees  grow,  and  there  is  trouble  ahead 
when  cows  start  reaching  for  the  leaves,  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  prussic  acid.  Wild  cherry 
leaves  are  most  deadly  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  but  cows  are  not  as  likely  to  eat 
them  then  because  the  leaves  are  not  as 
palatable  and  there  is  other  more  desirable 
vegetation  readily  available.  Later  on,  as  the 
grass  gets  short  and  dry,  cows  are  attracted 
more  by  wild  cherry  leaves,  unless  their 
pasturage  is  well  supplemented  with  grain, 
hay  or  silage. 

Animals  which  eat  considerable  amounts  of 
half  dried  cherry  leaves  may  show  no  visible 
symptoms  for  several  hours,  or  not  until  they 
drink  water.  They  will  then  become  deathly 
sick  from  prussic  acid  poisoning,  and  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  to  save  them.  The  best 
preventive  of  this  forage  poisoning  is  to  cut 
out  all  over-hanging  branches  of  wild  cherry 
along  fence  rows  and  in  pasture  woodlots. 
They  may  be  permanently  eliminated  by 
spraying  the  trees  and  leaves  with  any  of  the 
effective  brush  killers. 


Hemlock  or  Spruce  Turn  Brown 

WHEN  ornamental  or  spruce  trees  appear 
to  be  dying,  the  trouble  may  be  caused 
by  a  tiny  insect  known  as  red  spider  or  spider 
mite.  This  pest  starts  its  activity  near  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  works  out  on  the  limbs. 
Needles  on  injured  trees  turn  brown  and  die; 
they  may  drop  to  the  ground  or  hang  from  the 
tree  on  the  almost  invisible  webs  spun  by  the 
insect. 

The  Forestry  Department  at  the  Connecticut 
Station  suggests  that  the  best  control  method 
on  ornamentals  is  to  wash  them  with  water. 
The  nozzle  of  a  hose,  set  at  a  fine  spray  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  tree  pointing  up, 
and  the  tree  given  a  washing  for  about  10 
minutes.  Two  or  three  applications  a  week  will 
be  needed  unless  there  is  a  heavy  rain  in  the 
meantime.  Trees  beyond  the  reach  of  a  hose 
can  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  cabinet-maker’s  glue  with 
10  gallons  of  water,  which  is  enough  to  cover 
a  large  tree.  The  solution  is  applied  as  a  fine 
spray  using  either  a  knapsack  sprayer  or  a 
foot  pump.  One  such  application  is  usually 
enough. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us 
with  benefits,  even  the  God  of  our  salvation. 
Selah.”  —  Psa.  68:19. 

There  is  some  unknown  element  in  grass  that 
gives  a  superior  quality  and  flavor  to  turkeys 
raised  on  good  range,  as  compared  with  birds  not 
fed  any  forage. 

If  dairy  cows  are  allowed  all  the  good  quality 
hay  and  silage  they  will  eat  in  the  barn  for  two 
weeks  before  they  are  removed  from  pasture  in 
the  Fall,  it  will  help  prevent  a  drop  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  when  they  are  brought  in  for  the  Winter. 

Extensive  grass  seedings,  such  as  along  road¬ 
sides  and  in  parks,  may  now  be  accomplished  by 
spraying  a  mixture  of  water,  seed  and  fertilizer  on 
the  seed  bed.  In  the  near  future  the  system  may 
be  found  suitable  for  seeding  pastures  or  re¬ 
seeding  rangeland. 

Congratulations  to  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  which,  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
is  celebrating  its  100th  Anniversary  this  year.  On 
September  25,  1950  the  company,  formed  by  five 
young  Philadelphia  Quakers,  began  operations  in 
a  small  plant  outside  of  Pittsburgh. 
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For  Power  . . .  Stamina  . . .  Economy— 
Choose  America's  Top  Truck  Favorite! 
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ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 


Here’s  the  "worker”  you’ve  wanted  •  .  •  the  Advance-Design 
Chevrolet  truck!  It’s  the  most  powerful  Chevrolet  truck  ever  built 
.  .  •  handles  every  job  easier,  faster,  with  utmost  economy* 


If  you  want  a  life-size  picture  of  the  ideal  farm  truck, 
watch  these  new  Chevrolet  trucks  in  action!  To  put  it 
plainly,  they’re  unbeatable.  Chevrolet  has  never  built  a 
truck  with  so  much  power  .  .  .  with  so  much  real  get-up- 
and-go.  They’re  sturdy,  dependable,  easy  to  handle  .  .  . 
and  they’re  economical.  You  save  money  every  mile  and 
every  load  with  Chevrolet’s  low  cost  of  operation  and  up¬ 
keep.  And  you  save  on  purchase  price  too — get  more  for 
your  dollars.  Your  good  judgment  will  tell  you  that  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  the  truck  that  belongs  on  your  farm.  See  your 
Chevrolet  dealer. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


POPULARITY  LEADERS  PRICE  LEADERS 


PAYLOAD  LEADERS 

For  low  cost  per  ton  mile,  Chevrolet  trucks 
are  the  choice  of  thrifty  farm  owners. 
Chevrolet’s  rugged  construction  and  all- 
around  economy  cut  running  and  upkeep 
costs — let  you  haul  your  loads  with  real 
reductions  in  operating  expense. 


PERFORMANCE  LEADERS 

On  the  hills  or  on  the  straightaway,  the 
super  efficient  new  Chevrolet  trucks  are 
miles  ahead  in  performance.  They  give 
you  high  pulling  power  over  a  wide 
range  of  usable  road  speeds — and  high 
acceleration  to  cut  down  total  trip  time. 


Chevrolet  trucks  have  led  in  demand  and 
sales  for  the  last  eight  consecutive  truck 
production  years  ... .  are  far  ahead  again 
this  year  according  to  current  registration 
figures.  Here’s  convincing  proof  of  greater 
owner  satisfaction. 


From  low  purchase  price  to  high  resale 
value,  you're  money  ahead  with  Chevrolet 
trucks.  Chevrolet’s  rock-bottom  initial  cost 
—outstandingly  low  cost  of  operation  and 
upkeep — and  high  trade-in  value,  all  add 
up  to  the  lowest  price  for  you; 


Plus  all  these  Advance-Design  features:  TWO  GREAT  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES:  the  new  105-h.p.  Loadmasfer  and  the  improved 
92-h.p.  Thriftmaster— to  give  you  greater  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  THE  NEW  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR:  smoother,  quicker  acceleration 
response  •  DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH  for  easy  action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS  for  fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR 
AXLES— 5  times  more  durable  than  spiral  bevel  type  •  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES — for  complete  driver  control  •  WIDE-BASE  WHEELS  for  increased 
tire  mileage  •  ADVANCE-DESIGN  STYLING  with  the  "Cab  that  Breathes"  •  BALL-TYPE  STEERING  for  easier  handling  •  UNIT-DESIGN  BODIES— precision  built. 
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September  16,  1950 


"MIRACLE 

ELECTRONIC 

EAR" 

HIDES 

DEAFNESS 

Transmits  Even  Whispers 
With  Startling  Clarity! 


•  Now — a  new  way  to  hear  with - 
out  any  button  showing  in  the  ear— 
without  dangling  battery  wires 
—without  clumsy  separate  battery 
packs!  A  way  that  has  rendered 
old-style  hearing  aids  obsolete 
almost  overnight. 

Today  Beltone’s  “Miracle 
Electronic  Ear”  is  enabling  thou¬ 
sands  to  hear  clearly  again— even 
whispers.  Actually  enables  you 
to  hide  your  deafness  while 
bringing  amazing  new  intensity 
and  clarity  of  sound. 


Find  out  about  this  new 
electronic  “miracle”  to¬ 
day.  Mail  the  FREE  book 
coupon  now. 


tZvftOfl#  MONO-PAC 

One-Unit  Hearing  Aid 

**  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  346-C 
1450  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  III, 


SEND  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 


Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  346 -C 
1450  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  (in  plain  wrapper)  your  1 

new  FREE  Book  on  DEAFNESS  and  I 

the  "Miracle  Electronic  Ear.” 

Name . 

'  I 

Address.. . . .  j 

L _ _ _ J 


Protect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
cholera.  Use  genuine  world  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50c  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
there  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


•tor*  Family,  World'*  First  Hog  Strum  Mfrs. 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 


BARN  CLEANER 


•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-TON  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  “A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

tENCASED  IN  OIL) 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


BADGER-NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grew.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar— $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid, 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


—POST  YOUR  LAND!— 

1 2"x 1 2"  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3;  100,  $5.  Linen:  25, 
$8.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS. 
51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  NEW  YORK 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Wrlte  for  Price  List  and  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
82  WASHINGTON  8T.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Our  exports  of  pork  and 
pork  products  have  in¬ 
creased  materially  during 
the  past  few  years.  Renewed 
war  clouds  may  keep  them 
on  a  relatively  high  level 
but,  if  they  are  to  remain 
on  a  permanent  economic 
basis,  foreign  preferences, 
particularly  those  of 
British  markets,  must  be  studied 
and  catered  to  by  American  pro¬ 
ducers  and  packers.  The  old  lard 
or  ehuffy  type  hog  has  never 
been  in  high  favor  with  British  buy¬ 
ers  and  of  late  years  the  American 
housewife  prefers  both  fresh  and 
cured  pork  which  is  not  excessively 
fat. 

The  Wiltshire  Side 

Very  few  European  countries  raise 
enough  hogs  to  furnish  their  people 
with  sufficient  pork  to  meet  their 
needs.  England  has  long  been  a  large 
importer  of  pork  products,  as  well  as 
cured  and  fresh  pork,  which  meet 
their  requirements.  Principal  among 
such  imports  is  the  piece  known  as 
a  Wiltshire  side,  a  cut  which  com¬ 
prises  the  entire  side  of  a  suitably 
dressed  and  cured  hog  carcass.  In 
preparing  this  cut,  the  backbone, 


Wiltshire  Sides  Make 
Superior  Pork 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


associated  with  the  lard  type  of  hog. 

Over  20  years  ago  U.  S.  D.  A  in¬ 
vestigators  established  breeding  tests 
to  determine  the  most  satisfactory 
method  to  follow  for  the  production 
of  hogs  suitable  for  conversion  into 
Wiltshire  sides  and  bacon.  On  my 
various  trips  to  Beltsville,  Md.,  I 
have  observed  their  results  with  the 
breeding  animals  involved.  The 
groups  tested  included  registered 
Yorkshires  and  Chester  Whites,  and 
the  reciprocal  crosses  made  between 
these  two  breeds.  All  of  these  hogs, 
when  being  fattened,  were  self-fed 
grain  to  a  desirable  market  weight 
while  being  allowed  free  range  on 
good  alfalfa  pasture.  Barley  and 
wheat  were  used  as  fattening  grains, 
with  small  amounts  of  some  high 
protein  feed,  such  as  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  added  at  an  average 


Yorkshires  are  noted  for  their  excellent  carcasses  and  high  •prolificness. 
These  superior  Yorkshires  at  Valley  Creek  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  are 

owned  by  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 


shoulder  blade,  tenderloin  muscle, 
aitch  bone  and  feet  are  removed.  The 
remaining  pork  side  then  receives  a 
mild  salt  cure  and  is  smoked  in  one 
piece.  For  export  trade  these  Wilt¬ 
shire  sides  are  cured  and  refrigerated, 
but  they  are  usually  smoked  at  their 
place  of  sale. 

The  processing  of  Wiltshire  sides  is 
a  specialized  art  of  the  packer. 
Farmers  desiring  to  cater  to  this 
premium  market  should  consult  with 
packing  firms  concerning  their  de¬ 
sires  and  needs  for  such  hogs.  The 
general  requirements  for  hogs  that 
will  produce  a  carcass  suitable  for 
making  a  Wiltshire  side  are  that  they 
have  comparatively  long  bodies  and 
be  smoothly  fleshed  throughout.  A 
carcass  length  of  29  inches,  measured 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  first  rib  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  aitch  bone 
(back  part  of  pelvis),  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  length,  although  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  26  inches  and  a  maximum  of 
32  inches  are  allowed.  The  back  fat 
should  not  be  deeper  than  two  inches; 
preferences  is  for  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  of  back  fat,  which  should 
be  evenly  distributed. 

Wiltshire  Type  Hogs 

Smooth  bodied  hogs  of  the  present 
preferred  intermediate  type,  if 
properly  fattened  and  slaughtered  at 
a  weight  of  about  225  pounds,  will 
produce  in  most  instances  carcasses 
which  are  suitable  for  curing  into 
Wiltshire  sides.  Any  of  our  standard 
breeds  of  hogs  having  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  early  maturity  and 
rapid  fattening  are  good  to  use  for 
making  this  kind  of  carcass.  Selective 
matings  within  the  breed,  so  that 
suitable  strains  for  this  purpose  are 
developed  are  of  more  importance 
than  proceeding  on  a  strictly  breed 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  the  Yorkshire  breed  of  hogs 
probably  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
individuals,  suited  to  making  car¬ 
casses  of  this  desired  kind,  than  those 
breeds  which  have  been  more  closely 


ratio  of  about  one  part  to  each  12 
parts  of  grain.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  suitable  carcasses  were 
converted  into  Wiltshire  sides  and 
exported  to  the  English  market. 
Some  of  these  Wiltshire  sides  were 
then  repurchased  and  shipped  back 
to  the  United  States,  together  with 
other  representative  Wiltshires  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  by  various  European 
countries,  in  order  to  make  complete 
comparisons. 

Both  the  registered  Yorkshires  and 
Chester  White  hogs  yielded  a  high 
percentage  of  carcasses  acceptable 
for  export  as  Wiltshire  sides.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  observed  that  the  cross¬ 
breds  from  these  two  breeds  of  hogs 
were,  on  the  average,  slightly  su¬ 
perior  for  producing  this  kind  of  a 
carcass.  The  investigators,  Hutton 


and  Russell,  further  observe 
that  the  intermediate  type  of 
hog  of  any  breed  with  good 
length,  smooth  shoulders, 
plump  hams,  and  with  a 
considerable  degree  of 
smoothness  throughout  com¬ 
bined  with  top  quality,’  if 
marketed  at  the  proper 
weight  and  finish,  will 
yield  a  goodly  percentage  of 
carcasses  suitable  for  conversion 
into  Wiltshire  sides.  This  type  of  hog 
can  now  be  found  in  all  of  our 
present  day  popular  American  breeds. 

Feeds  for  Making  Wiltshire  Sides 

The  small  grains,  barley  and  wheat, 
which  are  grown  on  many  farms  in 
the  Northeast,  are  best  suited  for 
feeding  to  hogs  for  the  production  of 
Wiltshire  sides.  A  good  combination 
for  feeding  in  dry  lot  to  such  pigs, 
up  to  weights  of  225  pounds,  consists 
of  either  ground  barley  or  wheat  or 
varying  combinations  of  these  grains, 
in  accordance  with  price  and  avail¬ 
ability,  to  the  extent  of  82  pounds  in 
their  feed  mixture.  The  remainder  of 
the  feed  consists  of  meat  scrap  three 
pounds,  soybean  oil  meal  three 
pounds,  alfalfa  leaf  meal  10  pounds, 
dicalcium  phosphate  one  pound,  and 
iodized  stock  salt  one  pound.  If  the 
fattening  pigs  are  on  good  legume 
pasture,  the  proportion  of  small  grain 
can  be  somewhat  increased,  with  a 
corresponding  lowering  of  the  more 
expensive  high  protein  feeds.  A  suit¬ 
able  mixture  to  feed  under  these 
conditions  is  one  consisting  of  either 
ground  barley  or  wheat  92  pounds, 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  five  pounds,  either 
meat  scrap  or  fish  meal  one  pound, 
dicalcium  phosphate  one  pound,  and 
iodized  stock  salt  one  pound.  These 
feeds  are  best  for  rapidity  and 
economy  of  gains  when  self-fed  to 
fattening  pigs.  Allow  free  access  to 
a  good  commercial  mineral  mixture. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
tests  mentioned  all  of  the  hog  car¬ 
casses  produced  were  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  the  domestic  market,  so  that 
no  loss  was  sustained  from  either 
breeding  or  feeding  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Wiltshire  sides. 

The  Danish  System 

For  many  years  Danish  farmers 
have  been  highly  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  superior  Wiltshire  sides  for 
the  English  market.  The  Danes  have 
a  system  of  pork  production  where¬ 
by  their  government  agencies  main¬ 
tain  testing  stations  for  the  farmers. 
Litters  are  sent  to  these  stations  to 
be  experimentally  fattened  to  a  suit¬ 
able  market, weight.  These  hogs  are 
then  slaughtered  and  their  carcasses 
graded  for  desirability,  with  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  top  quality,  as  well 
as  efficiency  of  gains.  Small  grains 
and  dairy  by-products,  such  as  skim- 
milk,  are  used  as  the  principal  fatten¬ 
ing  feeds.  Using  these  results  as  a 
basis  for  breeding  selections,  the  fe¬ 
males  most  suited  for  such  pro¬ 
duction  are  then  kept  as  brood  ani¬ 
mals. 

Several  years  ago  sow  testing  pro¬ 
grams  were  instituted  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  progeny  of 
qualified  sows  were  accepted  for 


The  intermediate  type  of  hog  of  any  standard  breed,  when  marketed  at 
proper  size  and  iveight,  is  suitable  for  conversion  into  Wiltshire  sides.  Tins 
prolific  Duroc  sow  is  producing  the  kind  of  pigs  which  are  desirable  for  this 
trade;  she  has  raised  90  pigs  in  eight  litters,  and  is  owned  by  John  Cudzilo, 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Everybody  is  Talking  About 

LEEDANMERE  500” 

We  have  for  sale  an  out¬ 
standing  son  of  this  great 
bull,  Blackcap  Leedanmere. 

This  fine  show  bull's  dam  is 
Glen  Urquhart.  Blackcap  2 ", 
a  daughter  of  the  national 
champion,  Blackcap  Fandie 
T.  42"  and  the  $15,000.— 
calf,  Eileenmere  50 1 ".  Such 
breeding  can't  be  duplicated 
at  the  low  price  of  $2500.  — 

First  Come,  First  Served! 

Phone  For  Appointment  — 
Pennington  116R2  or  Visit  the  Farm. 

LEE-DAN  FARMS 

Breeders  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 
WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE  Sat.,  Oct. 
7th  at  12:00  Noon.  Fair  Grounds,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.  19  Cows — Their  records  ave.  11,010  lbs.  M. 
459  lbs  F.  8  1st  Calf  Heifers,  Dam’s  records 
ave.  10,927  lbs.  M.  473  lbs.  F.  36  Bred  Heifers, 
Dam’s  records  ave.  11,181  lbs.  M.  473  lbs.  F. 
20  Heifer  Calves,  Dam’s  records  ave.  11,763  lbs. 
M.  502  lbs.  F.  6  Bulls,  Dam’s  records  ave. 
13,750  lbs.  M.  584  lbs.  F.  (All  records  M.  E. 
2x  305  day).  Every  individual  selected.  Every  one 
production-bred.  41  by  Approved  sires.  Majority 
of  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  fresh  or  due  within 
60  days.  67  from  Accr’d.  herds.  63  Calfhood 
Vaccinated.  .All  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and 
inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale. 

——FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

Ayubira  Sslas  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I  frank  Winkler  Herd,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  Mon., 
Oct.  9  at  12:30  P.M.  (near  Cobleskill)  A  su¬ 
perior  farmer-bred  herd  of  40  Cows  and  First- 
Calf  Heifers:  II  Bred  Heifers;  12  Open  Heifers; 
I  Approved  Sire  and  2  other  Bulls.  1950  H.  T. 
ave.  1 1 184  M.  4.1%  459  F.  All  home-raised; 
herd  negative,  all  vaccinated,  tested  within  30 
days.  Majority  cows  fresh  or  due. 

I, - FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 


258th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WED.  &  THURS.,  OCT.  4-5 
225  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sale  In  biff  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO.,  N.  Y.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into 
any  State.  IT’S  A  MARVELOUS  OFFERING  OF 
THE  BREED'S  BEST,  consigned  from  nearly 
100  herds  of  Eastern  United  States. 

— ,  190  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

—  25  Service  Age  Bulls, 

—  10  Heifers, 

Many  young  calves  of  both  sex  will  sell  after  their 
dams.  It’s  America’s  Oldest  Established  and  Best- 
Known  and  Most  Reliable  in  Registered  Holstein 
Consignment  Sales.  Plan  to  attend  both  days. 
SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M.  Each  Morning 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


TWO  NEW  YORK  STATE  CLUB  SALES 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  personally  selected,  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds, 
negative  to  blood  test,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

2nd  Otsego-Herkimer-Montgomery  Club  Sale 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27 
CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  on  U.  S.  Route  20 
65  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  65 

Many  with  400  lb.  to  569  lb.  fat,  54  Fresh  and  Close 
Springing  Cows,  5  Bred  Heifers,  6  Service  Age  Bulls, 
R.  Y.  WALRATH,  Chairman, 

Sale  Committee,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

5th  Delaware  Co.  Club  Sale 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9 
Sale  Pavilion,  MERIDALE,  N.  Y. 
which  is  7  miles  from  Delhi  on  Route  28 

60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  60 
50  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  A  few  service  age. 
CARLTON  CHAMBERS,  Chairman, 

Sale  Committee,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Auctioneered  and  Managed  by  — 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 
_  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
J-  A.  FOOTE  &  SON,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


tested  feeding  and  fattening  at  sever¬ 
al  of  our  experiment  stations.  1 
closely  followed  the  progress  of  this 
work,  making  several  calls  at  the 
stations  using  this  plan,  but  it  never 
developed  successfully.  The  basic 
reason  it  failed  was  because  the 
American  hog  is  rather  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  breeding  replacements 
right  on  its  home  farm,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  results  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  pork  carcasses  suitable 
for  Wiltshire  export  trade  are  more 
a  matter  of  proper  feeding  rather 
than  breeding,  with  our  modern  type 
American  hogs.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  in  the  study  mentioned, 
when  comparing  the  European  Wilt¬ 
shire  sides  with  those  of  American 
origin,  our  Wiltshires  were  usually 
considered  to  be  too  salty  in  taste  for 
this  trade.  When  catering  to  this 
market,  it  is  therefore  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  only  a  mild  cure  be 
given  to  the -meat. 

High  Protein  Hog  Feeds 

The  correct  feeding  of  good  quality 
protein  feeds  is  essential  in  order  to 
produce  hog  carcasses  which  will 
have  the  necessary  firmness  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  retail  trade,  whether 
for  Wiltshire  sides  or  for  our  do¬ 
mestic  markets.  It  is  likewise  highly 
important  that  only  limited  amounts 
of  soft  pork-producing  feeds  be  used. 
When  fed  much  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  hog  ration,  both  pea¬ 
nuts  and  soybeans  are  especially  bad 
in  this  respect.  Corn  alone,  or  when 
fed  with  very  small  amounts  of  any 
of  the  high  protein  feeds,  tends  to 
produce  a  pork  carcass  which  is 
classified  as  soft.  The  term  “soft”  is 
used  to  designate  those  pork  car¬ 
casses  in  which  the  fat  will  liquify, 
or  at  least  become  soft  and  slimy,  at 
ordinary  room  temperature.  Such 
carcasses  not  only  present  an  un- 
appetizing  appearance  but  they  also  | 
have  very  poor  keeping  quality. 

If  skimmilk  is  available  on  the 
farm,  there  is  no  better  protein 
supplemental  feed  for  the  production 
of  a  firm  pork  carcass.  Tests  have 
shown  that  its  m,ost  advantageous 
and  economical  use  is  to  feed  skim¬ 
milk  in  approximately  equal  parts  by 
weight  with  grain.  Recent  findings 
have  demonstrated  the  importance 
and  need  of  the  animal  protein  factor 
for  hog  feeding,  which  can  be  most 
readily  and  economically  supplied  by 
using  any  of  the  standard  animal  by¬ 
product  feeds  such  as  tankage,  meat 
meal  and  fish  meal.  When  skimmilk 
is  fed  as  just  suggested,  the  supple¬ 
mental  animal  high  protein  feeds  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which 
would  be  in  the  ratio  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  part  to  each  20  parts  of 
grain,  as  contrasted  to  the  usual  re¬ 
quirement  of  one  part  to  each  nine 
or  10  parts  of  grain. 

In  comparing  prices  of  the  high 
protein  feeds  of  animal  origin  with 
those  of  vegetable  origin,  such  as 
linseed  and  soybean  oil  meal,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  respective 
amounts  of  digestible  protein  avail¬ 
able  in  each  of  these  feeds.  While  the 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.d.n.)  is  of  some  general  import¬ 
ance,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
principal  factor  involved  is  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  digestible 
protein  involved.  Relative  to  the 
t.d.n.  of  the  various  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate  feeds,  there  is  no  significant 
difference,  the  average  being  about 
73  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  in  these 
feeds  will  vary  considerably.  As  an 
illustration,  the  average  for  several 
of  those  most  commonly  used  for  hog 
feeding  for  digestible  protein  content 
is  as  follows:  Fish  meal,  50  to  60  per 
cent;  tankage  and  meat  meal,  47  to 
51  per  cent;  tankage  with  bonemeal 
or  meat  and  bonemeal,  36  to  43  per 
cent;  linseed  oil  meal,  28  to  31  per 
cent,  and  soybean  oil  meal,  37  to  42 
per  cent.  Regardless  of  what  high 
protein  concentrate  feed  is  used,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  supply  10  per  cent 
of  the  feed  mixture  in  the  form  of 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  for  dry  lot  feeding, 
and  five  per  cent  alfalfa  leaf  meal  for 
pasture  feeding.  In  addition,  keep  a 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
before  the  hogs  at  all  times  so  that 
they  can  help  themselves  as  desired. 
If  good  quality  home  raised  alfalfa 
hay  is  available,  it  can  be  used  in 
slatted  racks  (free  choice)  to  re¬ 
place  the  suggested  amounts  of 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  feed  mixture. 
The  coarse  stemmy  part  should  be 
removed  daily  and  fed  to  either  dry 
or  young  stock.  Correct  feeding  al¬ 
ways  means  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  pork  gains. 


Mass.  D.  H.  I.  A  Winners 

John  Davis  and  Sons  of  Sterling 
were  recently  announced  winners  of 
the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  contest  for-  1949.  Cash 
prizes  and  plaques  were  awarded 
them  during  the  Worcester  County 
Field  day  at  Clover  Hill  Farm.  At 
the  same  time,  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  testers’  contest. 
First  place  went  to  George  Eckhardt 
of  Walpole,  supervisor  for  Norfolk 
County. 

The  42  cows  of  Davis  and  Sons 
averaged  11,986  pounds  of  milk  and 
429  pounds  of  butterfat  during  1949. 
This  was  an  increase  of  2,594  pounds 
of  four  per  cent  ,fat  corrected  milk 
over  the  1947  and  1948  records.  The 
herd  was  fed  an  average  of  one  pound 
of  grain  to  4.99  pounds  of  milk. 

Winner  of  second  place  in  the  State 
contest  was  Vernon  D.  Mudgett  of 
Sterling  Junction.  Third  place  went 
to  Leo  Aloisi  of  Northampton,  fourth 
to  Wellington  Butler  of  Pittsfield,  fifth 
to  Howard  Kimball  of  Lunenburg, 
sixth  to  Stafford  Johnson  of  Bridge- 
water,  seventh  to  Ralph  Woodworth 
of  Groveland,  and  eighth  to  Leonard 
Fisher  of  Norwod. 

Second  place  in  the  testers’  contest 
went  to  Joseph  Roche,  Essex  County 
supervisor.  Third  place  went  to  F. 
Paul  Kent  of  Worcester  County, 
fourth  to  Richard  Clogston  of  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  and  fifth  to  Gilbert 
Ross  of  Franklin  County. 

The  prizes  to  DHIA  members  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  increased 
production  per  cow  in  1949  over  the 
average  for  ’47  and  ’48.  Efficient 
farm  and  herd  practices  were  equally 
important.  All  records  and  breeds 
were  standardized  to  four  per  cent 
fat  corrected  milk  and  two  times 
daily  milking. 


SHEEP 


CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 
Poughquag  •  Dutchess  Co.  •  New  York 


REGISTERED  Suffolk  SHEEP:  Have  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  half  of  the  outstanding  21 
year  old  purebred  Suffolk  flock  of  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  Bayard,  Virginia,  including 
the  excellent  2  year  old  English  im¬ 
ported  ram,  Ben  Acre,  and  several  sons 
of  Kirten  Essential,  imported  from 
England  three  years  ago.  Will  sell  no 
ewes  this  year  but  several  lamb  and 
yearling  rams  are  for  sale  now. 


F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR.,  Owner 


BONNY  LEAS  well  known  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FLOCK  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  the  Farm  at 
ONE  O’CLOCK  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27.  A  splendid 
lot  of  BRED  EWES  and  FINE  LAMBS  Will  be 
Offered  For  Sale. 

EARL  H.  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Hamilton,  Owner,  RFD  3,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Corriedales 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Dorset  Rams 

ROCK  HILL  and  GREENS  and  WILL1TS  breeding. 

GLENN  A.  BASS  &  SON 
R.  3,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Several  outstanding  yearling  rams  ready  for  service, 

$100  each.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES 

EWES  AND  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
E.  A.  HAAR,  6325  Main  St.,  WILLIAMSVILLE,  N.Y. 


KARAKUL  SHEEP.  Reg.  Govt.  Breeders.  Ewes  $90. 
Rams  $80:  Others  $80,  $70.  Others  younger  $100  pair. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  :- :  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  —  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS. 

Quote  Price  and  Give  Description. 
VERNON  H.  TIGER.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RiAMS  FOR  SALE 
LEESOME  FARM,  KING, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &.  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Southdown  and  Cheviot  yearling  rams.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  breeding.  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt.,  Stetlersvilie,  Pa. 


-  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  - 

And  Several  Ram  Lambs.  Sired  by  a  Renk  Ram. 
A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — 100  Dorset  Merino  Cross-bred  Ewes, 
bred  for  fall  and  winter  lambs.  TRANQUILLITY  & 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS,  also  a  few  Choice  Yearling  Ewes. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT.  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


-  LYNBURY  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  - 

REG.  HEAVY-SHEARING  BREEDING  STOCK. 
L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


For  Sale:  2  Choice  Yearling  Registered  Shropshire 
Rams  of  excellent  breeding.  $50  ea.  Donald  Pacey, 
Supt.,  Savin  Hill  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY •  0e>t_gN5  313  S.  tifHSTOHE  AVL,  SWIHSnOJ  4,  MB. 


—REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  her#! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  binds.  Steers  and  Heifers  406  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments. Con- 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  AND  HEIFERS 

One  or  One  Hundred,  All  Are  Tested  Inoculated, 
And  Acclimated,  Weights  450  to  800  Pounds  Each. 

DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

 JERSEYS 


£°.r„,?a,e:„BULL  CALVES  of  SERVICE  AGE  from 
HIGH-PRODUCING  DAMS,  sired  by  FLYING 
HORSE  MASTER  PATRICIAN,  that  is  brother  to 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F.  We  have 
8  heifers  bred  to  PATRIARCH,  age  l'/2  years, 
one  of  those  for  sale. 

UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


CALVES  WANTED 


V/4-VI—  vto-  ”  M  ll  I  L  U  — -  ■  ■ 

Any  breed  or  cross,  any  amount,  bull  or  cow  calves, 
2  weeks  to  1  mo.  old.  Will  pay  express  charges  and 
return  crates.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  and  price. 

KENDALE  FARMS,  INC.,  SCOTTSVILLE,  PA. 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  5-6  weeks  $9.00;  6-7  weeks  $9:50; 
7-8  weeks  $10;  9-10  weeks  $11.  12  weeks  started 

shoats  $17.50.  40-50  lb.  sows,  barrows  and  boars,  $25 
each.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00  each  extra.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 
Free  transportation  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within 
reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  &  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Blood  Lines. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


For  Sale:  EXTRA  CHOICE  REGISTERED  CHESTER 
WHITE  SPRING  BOARS.  Also  booking  orders  for 
Aug.  and  Sept,  suckling  pigs,  both  sexes. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  Halifax,  R-l,  Penna. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS — Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FROM  THE  EAST'S  LEADING  PRODUCTION 
TESTED  HERD.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  tho  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  M  D. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa, 


—  REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  — 
FALL  PIGS,  PAIRS,  TRIOS,  NOT  AKIN. 

Easy  Feeding  Type.  Cholera  Immune.  Write. 
CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 


PINELMA  YORKSHIRES 

ALL  AGES.  MODERATE  PRICES. 

WRITE  YOUR  WANTS.  BUY  NOW. 


PINELMA  FARMS 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEX  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y- 


-*-*1  *-7 4A4TA/  X  V/Al  M.JUJK3 

WANTED  —  GOOD  HOMES,  FEED  AND  CARE 
FOR  25  REGISTERED  PALOMINO  AND  REGIS¬ 
TERED  TENNESSEE  WALKING  MARES  AND  ONE 
REGISTERED  PALOMINO  STALLION  FOR  FIVE 
YEARS.  WE  GET  ALL  THE  COLTS  DURING  THIS 
PERIOD  AND  AFTER  THAT  THE  MARES  AND 
STiALLIONS  BECOME  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  EX¬ 
CHANGE  FOR  THE  FEED  AND  CARE.  FISHER 
PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


KNICKSFIELD  PUREBRED  SAANENS 

Big,  hornless,  pure  white  buck  kid  $35.  Bred  does 
$50  &  $65.  One  of  the  best  purebred  Saanen  herds 
in  the  East,  come  and  see  them. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


GOATS  WANTED  —  Good  Price  Paid  For  Surplus. 
A.  A.  ANDERSON,  R.  F.  D.  3,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


THREE  REGISTERED  SAANEN  MILKING  DOES 
Two  buck  kids.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  bucks  at  stud. 
PAUL  T.  COOKINHAM,  R.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

MORN1NGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Bradford  Co.  Pa. 


684 


7k»  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It  LOCKS  to  the  work  with  more  than  Ton-Grip! 

Turns  stubborn  studs,  nuts,  battered  screws,  etc.— 
holds  broken  parts,  makes  "clamp-on”  handle,  in 
emergencies — cuts  heavy  wire  or  small  bolts.  Keep 
one  on  every  tractor,  truck  and  car.  Has  these  ex¬ 
clusive  features: 


Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds  all  shapes  with  unbeliev¬ 
able  ease.  Knurled  Jaw  Tips  grip  to  the  very  tip.  Thin 
Nose.  Super  Wire-Cutter. 


With  Cutter . 

7W  — 

7-in.... 

. .  .52.25 

No. 

10W  — 

10-in _ 

Without  Cutter  . . . . 

7  C  — 

7-in.. .. 

...  1.85 

No. 

10  c  — 

10-in.... 

...  2.25 

Also  world  famous  straight  jawed  model: 


No.  7  —  7-in .  1.65 

No.  10  —  10-in .  1.95 

tf  not  at  your  dealer's,  order  direct. 
Postage  paid  tf  money  accompanies  order. 


iinntn 

Dept.  li-9 


BACKACHES 


SORE  MUSCLES 

DUE  TO  FATIGUE  AND  EXPOSURE 


T  f; 


J 

EN-AR-CO 


EN-AR-CO.  the  greatest 
name  in  pain  relieving  lini¬ 
ments.  Noted  for  its  quick 
action  in  relieving  Back¬ 
aches,  Sore  Muscles  and  other 
minor  Aches  and  Pains. 
Good  for  itchy  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Write  for  Free  booklet  “The 
Truth  About  The  Hair”, 
written  by  a  doctor. 
National  Remedy  Co.,  Inc. 

White  Plains.  New  York 


FOR  ACHES 
AND  PAINS 


-  PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  - 

All  types,  all  speeds  for  all  ages.  Latest  and  oldest 
releases  by  Victor,  Columbia,  I)ecca.  Capitol  and 
others.  Ask  for  free  lists.  POST  ROAD  MUSIC 
SHOP,  4  N.  BROADWAY.  TARRYTOWN.  N.  Y. 


•  For  DAIRY  FARMERS 
DOLLYDALE  Feed-Scale 

Scale  inside  handle  weighs  up  to  5 
lbs.  .  .  .automatic.  Weighs  as  you 
scoop.  One  motion.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order  or  clog.  Accurate.  .  . 

Rugged.  .  .  .Handy. 

Guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself  0T  Cfl 
in  1  month — or  money  back.  »'•»" 

Write  for  full  information. 

THE  ROBSON  CORPORATION  P-1 
Fred  F.  Frenoh  Bld«.,  N.  Y.  I?,  N.  Y 


FREE  =  CATALOG 


—  WRITE  TODAY  — 

EVERYTHING 

for  Horae  and  Rider 


THE  WESTERN  SADDLE  MFG.  CO. 
1310-17th  ST.,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER-THRUSH  t 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
1 2  oz.  bottle  —  $  1 .00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


kAAQQ  WILL  PUT  THIS  NEW  1951 

Z“".M#MM0TH  19'/,  PICTURE 


11 


m 


In  Your  Home  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 


Oon'l  buy  ony  rodio  or  television 
receiver  until  you've  seen  the  new 
1951  Midwest  line— it's  the  finest  in 
31  yeors 

FACTORY-TO-YOU 


Send  This 
COUPON 
on  1c  Post 
Card  for 
NEW  1951 

FREE 

4  Color 
MIDWEST 
CATALOG 


MIDWEST  RADIO  A  TELEVISION  CORP.B 
Dept. 45- A,  909  Brood  way,  Cincinnati  2 ,  Ohio  | 


NAME. 


ADDRESS— 


CITY_ 


-ZONE- 


-STATE- 


Pennsylvania 

Eight  counties  —  Cambria,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Lancaster,  Northampton,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lehigh,  Beaver,  and  West¬ 
moreland  shared  in  top  team  honors 
at  the  recent  26th  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  4-H  Club  Week,  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  Attendance 
set  a  new  high  record  at  1,159,  in¬ 
cluding  local  leaders  and  county 
agents  who  accompanied  4-H’ers  from 
66  of  the  67  counties,  another  new 
high  record. 

Members  heard  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Penn  State  president,  call  for 
a  doubling  of  the  30,000  4-H  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  State  to  make  these 
opportunities  available  to  more  of  the 
170,000  eligible  rural  youths.  Four-H, 
Dr.  Eisenhower  said,  is  dedicated  to 
protecting  and  developing  the  free 
way  of  life,  promoting  efficiency  in 
agriculture  and  homemaking,  and 
helping  build  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  in  our  interdependent  econo¬ 
my.  Dr.  Lyman  E.  Jackson,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  gave  the 
visiting  youths  some  of  the  highlights 
on  the  work  of  the  school  and  urged 
them  to  make  full  use  of  its  facilities. 

A  Beaver  County  team  of  Vivian 
Hartenbach  and  Joan  Zultowski,  both 
of  Monaca,  won  the  poultry  con¬ 
sumption  demonstration  contest,  a 
plaque  and  a  trip  to  the  next 
NEPPCO  Poultry  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Judging  contest  team  placings  were 
as  follows: 

Dairy  Cattle:  Champion,  North¬ 
ampton  County  —  Harry  Roth,  Jr., 
Nazareth;  Edgar  Fehnel,  Nazareth;and 
Ray  Buss,  Easton.  The  Lancaster 
County  team,  placing  second,  will  go 
to  International  Dairy  Exposition  be¬ 
cause  members  of  the  Northampton 
team  were  on  the  State  champion 
livestock  team  at  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  last  year.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lancaster  team  are  J. 
Mowrey  Frey,  Lancaster;  Jacob 
Houser,  Jr.,  Lampeter;  and  Charles 
Wagner,  Quarry ville. 

Swine:  Champion,  Franklin 

County — Samuel  Wingard,  Jr.,  Elmer 
Gruver,  and  Leland  Diehl,  all  of 
Shippensburg,  won  plaque  awarded 
by  Pennsylvania  Swine  Breeders’ 
Assn. 

General  Livestock:  Champion, 
Cambria  County  —  Matilda  Makin, 
Portage;  Leonard  Hogue,  Ebsenburg; 
and  Joseph  Leiden,  St.  Lawrence, 
won  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers’  Assn,  plaque.  Cambria 
County  team  will  go  to  the  next  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition. 

Poultry:  Champion,  Lehigh  County 
— Russell  Bender,  Emmaus;  Sterling 
Raber,  Orefield;  and  Carl  Schell,  Vera 
Cruz,  won  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
cup  and  trip  to  the  next  NEPPCO 
Poultry  Show  in  Harrisburg. 

Vegetable:  Champion,  Washington 
County — Katherine  O’Toole,  Hickory; 
Richard  and  Robert  Moore,  Cecil, 
won  trophy  presented  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn. 

Flower  Identification:  Champion, 
Lehigh  County  —  Alta  Hermany, 
Kempton;  Eleanor  Hartman,  Lynn- 
port;  and  Marie  Fenstermaker, 
Kempton,  won  plaque  awarded  by 
Dauphin  County  Adult  Extension 
Garden  Clubs. 

Poultry  Production:  Champion, 
Westmoreland  County — James  Bower, 
Irwin,  and  William  Lazar,  Jr.,  Jean¬ 
nette,  won  plaque  awarded  by  Fuzzy- 
dale  Farms,  Elverson,  Pa.,  and  trip 
to  the  next  NEPPCO  Poultry  Show  in 
Harrisburg. 

Dairy  Production:  Champion,  Lan¬ 
caster  County — Rohrer  Witmer,  Wil¬ 
low  Street,  and  Charles  Wagner, 
Quarryville,  won  plaque  awarded  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Assn, 
and  trip  to  International  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position. 


Cash  prizes,  ribbons  and  medals, 
plus  an  average  premium  of  $100 
over  the  prevailing  market  rate  for 
top  quality  hogs,  featured  the  recent 
11th  Annual  Western  Pennsylvania 
Junior  Pig  Roundup  and  Sale  for  170 
4-H  and  FFA  members  from  13 
counties.  A  practical  demonstration 
in  marketing,  the  show  was  held  in 
the  stock  yards  at  Pittsburgh  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Live 
Stock  Show.  Inc.  N.  Lee  Claiborne, 
Pittsburgh,  is  president  of  the  show, 
and  J.  S.  Thurston,  Greensburg, 
county  agent  of  Westmoreland 
County,  show  manager. 

Grand  championship  honors  went 
to  Marvin  Curfman,  13,  Sarver,  Butler 
County,  who  won  also  in  1947,  and 
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whose  sister,  Faye,  now  16,  won  in 
1949.  Their  pigs,  all  purebred  Hamp- 
shires,  have  been  produced  in  the 
home  herd  by  their  father,  Clarence 
A.  Curfman,  who  is  their  4-H  Club 
local  leader.  In  winning  the  1950 
championship,  Marvin  received  two 
ribbons,  $6.00  for  a  first  place,  and 
$15  as  a  special  prize  by  the  National 
Hampshire  Registry  Assn.  He  also  got 
an  extra  premium  of  $3.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  a  gross  of  $27  and 
a  total  of  $96.69,  counting  the  cash 
prizes. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  farm 
boys  and  girls,  members  of  4-H  and 
FFA,  exhibited  306  animals.  The  re¬ 
serve  grand  championship  went  to 
Lyle  McSparren,  Oil  City,  member  of 
the  Venango  County  4-H  Club.  His 
entry,  another  purebred  Hampshire, 
took  first  place  in  the  light-heavy 
class.  This  was  45  pounds  under  the 
280-pound  champion  which  led  the 
heavyweights.  James  Compton,  FFA 
member  of  Saltsburg,  Indiana  County, 
took  first  place  in  the  medium-weight 
class,  while  Elmer  Beardshall,  4-H’er 
of  Clintonville,  Venango  County, 
topped  the  lightweight  class. 

Clayton  Winebark,  FFA  member  of 
Rochester  Mills,  Indiana  County,  won 
first  place  in  showmanship,  and  Ver¬ 
non  Hazlett,  Tarentum,  Allegheny 
County,  4-H  member,  first  place  in 
the  fitting  contest.  The  show  was 
judged  by  L.  C.  Madison,  while 
James  A.  Christian  named  winners  in 
the  showing  and  fitting  events. 


Young  Danish,  Dutch  and  French 
farmers,  Marshall  Plan  trainees,  who 
are  working  guests  on  American 
farms,  have  a  much  better  knowledge 
of  modern  farming  machinery  and 
feed  processing  as  a  result  of  recent 
midseason  stop-overs,  one  of  them  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Of  103  trainees  in  this 
country  to  get  ideas  which  they  can 
apply  to  their  own  agriculture  back 
home,  39  met  at  Lancaster  while  en 
route  to  new  farms  for  the  second 
half  of  their  seven  months’  stay. 

While  these  young  farmers,  most  of 
them  in  their  20’s,  are  here  primarily 
to  study  agriculture,  they  have  also 
been  observing  American  customs. 
Many  of  them  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  remain  here  permanently,  but  all 
of  them  will  return  home.  They  want 
to  put  into  practice  what  they  have 
learned  in  agriculture;  and  they  also 
want  to  tell  their  home  folks,  they 
say,  that  Americans  are  friendly,  and 
that  this  is  a  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Spite  Fences 

Personal  relations  will  sometimes 
become  so  strained  between  persons 
living  next-door  to  each  other  that 
one  will  erect  on  his  side  of  the 
boundary  line  a  high  board  fence, 
maliciously  intending  to  spite  the 
other.  Formerly  the  majority  view  of 
the  courts  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  legally  permissible  to  do  this.  The 
view  obtained  that  one  could  do  with 
his  own  property  as  he  pleased,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  motives  or  purposes. 
Although  most  courts  still  enforce 
that  rule,  there  are  many  courts  that 
will  not  countenance  it  nowadays. 
They  regard  the  rights  of  the  other 
party  to  light,  and  air,  and  freedom 
from  annoyance  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  one  who  would  maintain  a 
high  fence  merely  to  satisfy  a  grudge. 


Some  States,  such  as  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Washington,  and 
others,  have  adopted  statues  for¬ 
bidding  them. 

Because  of  these  differences  in 
existing  state  laws,  it  is  advisable  for 
persons  affected  by  such  a  condition, 
or  anyone  planning  a  structure  of  the 
kind  just  for  spite,  to  consult  an 
attorney  as  to  the  law  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States.  » 

Jn  a  recent  case  a  suburban  owner 
erected  a  16-foot  fence  close  to  his 
neighbor’s  house  with  the  intention 
and  effect  of  shutting  off  the  view 
from  the  house  to  the  road  and  from, 
the  road  to  the  house,  thereby  lessen¬ 
ing  the  property’s  value.  The  State 
court  ruled  that  no  law  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  pui'pose. 

There  was  another  case  in  which 
a  woman,  owning  vacant  lots,  at  odds 
with  the  man  next  door,  put  up  close 
to  his  house  a  solid  board  wall  20  feet 
high  and  30  feet  long,  solely  for 
aggravation.  A  court  required  her  to 
remove  it  at  the  instance  of  hex- 
neighbor,  in  order  that  he  might  re¬ 
ceive  air  and  light  in  his  house,  and 
have  a  reasonable  view  from  his 
premises.  R.  D.  B. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  15-16  —  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale,  Bertram  J.  Goldsmith,  Neshanic, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  16  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Connecticut  Jersey  Club,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn. 

Sept.  16  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pa.,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa. 

Sept.  18  —  Guernsey  Consigninent 
Sale,  New  York  State,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  19  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Chenango  Co.  Holstein  Club, 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  . 

Sept.  21  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Benjamin  Welty,  Waynesboro, 
Pa. 

Sept.  21  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Mohican  District,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  23  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Gouverneur, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  25  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,*  Brian  Boru  Farm,  Harlingen, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  25  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Wayne  -  Ontario  Counties, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  26  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Hartland,  Vt, 

Sept.  27  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Essex  County,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  27  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Otsego-Herkimer-Montgomery 
Counties,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  28  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Hampshire  State,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Sept.  29  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Lancaster  County,  Lampeter, 
Pa. 

Sept.  30  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  National  Headquarters,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt. 

Sept.  30  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Bear  Haven,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  30  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Delawai'e  Co.,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  30  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
A.  Reed  Hayes,  Jr.,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Oct.  2  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Three  “H”  Farm,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Oct.  7  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  State  Production, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Champion  livestock  judging  team  of  the  recent  26th  annual  4-H  Club  Week, 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Left  to  right :  Leonard  Hogue,  Ebensburg , 
Matilda  Makin ,  Portage;  Joseph  Leiden,  St.  Lawrence;  and  Assistant  Cam¬ 
bria  County  Agent  Amos  Zimmerman,  coach.  The  team  won  the  plaque  giveii 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Assn,  and  a  trip  to  the 

International  Livestock  Exposition. 
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Seepage  Trenches 

We  have  a  septic  tank  for  our  toilet 
with  an  overflow  into  a  tile  pipe  that 
runs  out  to  the  side  of  the  road.  Our 
kitchen  sink  drains  into  another  tile 
pipe,  also  into  the  side  of  the  road. 

Our  problem  is  this.  We  may  sell 
land  for  buildings,  so  we  won’t  be 
able  to  have  the  water  run  out  to 
the  road  and  in  front  of  other  homes. 
Our  tank  is  close  to  the  house  and 
we  have  a  50  foot  frontage  from 
house  to  road.  What  would  be  the 
best  thing  to  do,  that  is,  in  joining 
the  two  drains  together?  We  thought 
that  if  we  built  a  cinder  block  cess¬ 
pool  as  you  described  in  your  Farm 
Work  Shop  column  and  ran  two  pipes 
to  it,  one  from  the  sink  and  one  from 
the  toilet,  it  would  be  all  right.  Our 
worry  is  that,  with  seven  people  in 
the  house,  how  big  a  cesspool  do  we 
need,  and  will  it  give  us  lots  of 
trouble,  and  how  often  will  we  have 
to  clean  it  out?  w.  H. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  plan  to  build  a  cesspool  for 
the  septic  tank  overflow  is  probably 
as  good  a  solution  to  your  problem  as 
any.  However,  by  all  means  install 
a  grease  trap  in  the  line  from  the 
kitchen  sink  to  the  cesspool;  other¬ 
wise,  the  cesspool  will  become 
clogged  with  grease  and  will  be  use¬ 
less  in  a  short  time.  When  a  cesspool 
no  longer  takes  the  septic  tank  over¬ 
flow  without  backing  up,  the  only 


You  should  leave  the  original  ceil¬ 
ing  undisturbed  and  install  what  may 
be  called  a  false  ceiling  at  the  de¬ 
sired  height. 

I  assume  the  22  feet  span  is  the 
shorter  dimension  of  the  ceiling.  If 
that  is  the  case  attach  a  piece  of  stock 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  material 
you  will  use  for  the  new  ceiling  to 
the  four  walls  of  the  room  at  the  de¬ 
sired  height  —  eight  feet  for  ex¬ 
ample.  These  members  may  be  spiked 
to  the  studding  of  the  side  wall  right 
over  the  finished  wall  surface. 

If  you  plan  to  install  partitions  be¬ 
neath  this  new  ceiling,  then  you  could 
use  two  by  six  stock  for  joists  in¬ 
stalled  parallel  to  the  old  joists.  Two 
lengths  of  12  feet  could  be  lapped  at 
the  center  of  the  span  and  the  ends 
toe-nailed  to  the  pieces  attached  to 
the  walls.  If,  however,  you  plan  to 
maintain  a  clear  span  under  the  new 
ceiling,  then  you  need  to  suspend  the 
two  by  six  from  the  roof  rafters. 
This  will  require  that  holes  be  made 
in  the  old  ceiling. 

Place  a  two  by  four  on  top  of  the 
new  ceiling  joists  (at  right  angles  to 
them  and  centered  in  the  22  feet 
span)  and  spike  the  two  by  four  to 
each  ceiling  joist  (32  inches  prob¬ 
ably)  ;  attach  a  one  by  for  or  one  by 
six  strut  to  this  two  by  four  and  to 
the  rafters  at  the  ridge.  Since  the 
rafters  are  a  natural  truss,  they  will 
give  adequate  support  to  the  dead 
load  of  the  new  ceiling.  I  would  not 
advise  supporting  it  off  the  old  ceil¬ 
ing  joists  with  such  a  long  span  un¬ 
less  they  in  turn  are  supported  by 
the  rafters. 


After  12  hours  on  a  tractor 
which  face  is  yours? 


How  do  you  feel  the  morning 
after  a  long  day  in  the  fields?  Re¬ 
laxed,  ready  for  more  work?  Or 
are  you  tortured  by  muscle  aches 
and  pains? 

Tonight,  try  the  greatest  ounce 
of  prevention  ever  developed.  Be¬ 
fore  you  go  to  bed,  bathe  your 
muscles  with  Porter's  Liniment. 
Porter’s  Liniment,  famous  for  78 
years,  brings  amazing,  gentle 
warmth.  It  stimulates  blood  circu¬ 
lation  to  affected  areas  .  .  .  relaxes 
tense,  tired  muscles  .  .  .  helps  you 
get  out  of  bed  the  next  morning 
"ready-to-go.” 


Try  the  soothing  magic  of 
Porter's  Liniment  tonight  ...  or 
anytime  muscles  ache  and  pain.  It’s 
sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
And  remember,  the  special  Porter’s^ 
formula  makes  it  a  joy  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  pains  associated  with  neu¬ 
ralgia,  arthritis,  and  rheumatism. 

Get  the  big  6  oz.  bottle  of  Porter’s 
Liniment  from  your  favorite  re¬ 
tailer  today.  If  you  can’t  get  it 
locally,  send  your  order  to  Porter’s, 
Piqua,  Ohio. 

Rub  away  tomorrow’s  aches  tonight 
.  .  .  with  PORTER'S  LINIMENT 
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remedy  that  is  satisfactory  is  to  make 
another  cesspool.  Cesspools  cannot  be 
cleaned.  They  may  be  pumped  out 
but,  when  they  fill  up  with  water 
again,  you  are  right  back  where  you 
started  before  the  pumping-out 
operation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not 
have  a  soil  that  has  better  absorption 
properties.  It  would  help  matters 
somewhat  to  augment  the  capacity  of 
the  cesspool  by  installing  seepage 
lines.  This  could  be  done  by  digging 
shallow  trenches,  about  16  inches 
deep  by  two  feet  in  width,  from  the 
cesspool  for  about  75  to  100  feet.  This 
trenching  need  not  extend  this  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  continuous  line  but  may 
consist  of  a  series  of  branch  lines 
abot  six  feet  apart  to  provide  a  total 
of  75  to  100  feet.  The  pitch  of  these 
trenches  should  not  exceed  one  foot 
in  75  feet  of  length  so  that  the  flow 
of  water  will  be  very  slow.  Place 
field  or  agricultural  tile  in  the 
trenches  with  a  piece  of  tar  paper 
over  the  joints.  Fill  the  trenches  with 
cinders  or  small  stones  to  as  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  as  possible. 
The  function  of  these  shallow 
trenches  is  to  permit  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  water  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  rather  than  to  depend  entirely 
°ri  ground  absorption. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  size 
cesspool  you  should  build.  I  would 
make  the  excavation  at  least  six  feet 
m  diameter  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  depth  below  the  pipe  from  the 
septic  tank. 


Dropping  a  Ceiling 

I  have  recently  bought  an  old 
school  house.  The  ceiling  is  12  feet 
mgh,  the  joists  run  all  the  way 
across  (22  feet).  Now  I  wish  to  lower 
it  without  cutting  the  joists.  Since 
l  don’t  have  room  enough  to  hew 
down  past  the  top  plate,  should  I 
make  a  hole  along  the  roof  or  cut 
one  end  close  and  let  them  down  that 
Way?  C.  G.  B. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Space  the  new  joists  16  inches 
center  to  center  to  provide  good  nail¬ 
ing  for  the  material  you  use  to  cover 
them. 


When  Roof  Shingles  Curl 

I  have  just  bought  a  small  farm  of 
40  acres  and,  while  the  stain  shingle 
roof  is  in  very  good  shape,  there  are 
quite  a  few  shingles  that  have  started 
to  curl  up  on  the  butt  ends.  Is  there 
any  way  to  keep  them  down,  such 
as  nailing  the  butts  down?  Do  you 
think  they  would  crack  and  eventu¬ 
ally  leak?  Could  a  nail  hole  be  drilled 
through  the  shingles  to  the  roof 
boards  and  then  nailed?  c.  w.  H. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

It  might  very  well  cause  trouble  to 
attempt  to  nail  down  curled  shingles 
by  creating  cracks  over  joints  on  the 
course  below.  However,  if  they  are 
badly  curled  and  you  are  anxious  to 
do  something  about  it,  you  could  in¬ 
sert  a  strip  of  30-lb  slaters  felt  under 
each  curled  shingle  so  as  to  take  care 
of  any  splits  regardless  of  where  they 
occur.  Insert  the  felt  as  far  up  under 
the  shingle  as  possible,  preferably 
beyond  the  butt  line  of  the  course 
above.  Use  No.  4  zinc-coated  nails 
and  drive  them  at  a  rather  sharp 
angle,  leaning  toward  the  eaves,  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  leaking. 


Outlet  Pipes  for  Grease  Trap 

In  a  recent  Farm  Work  Shop 
column  you  explained  a  grease  trap. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  water  would 
run  on  out  as  you  explain  it.  Can 
you  give  me  specifications  for  a  good 
trap?  I  need  one.  h.  p.  l. 

New  Jersey 

The  outlet  pipes  for  the  grease 
trap  recently  described  in  this  column 
is  located  five  inches  off  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  and  extends  vertically  up 
along  the  wall  to  about  the  level  of 
the  point  where  the  inlet  pipe  passes 
through  the  concrete.  The  submerged 
outlet  pipe  is  required  because  other¬ 
wise  the  grease  would  tend  to  flow 
out  of  the  trap.  B.  K.  Sommers 


NEW  MILKING  SYSTEM  AMAZES  DAIRYMEN! 


Now  you  can  milk  without  stooping,  carrying  or  pouring.  No  full  cans  to  lift 
m  and  out  of  milk  refrigerator.  You  can  own  this  system  for  as  little  as  $476! 
Connect  milking  machine  to  your  T-33  milk  refrigerator,  and  you  have  the 
20TH  CENTURY  SYSTEM  OF  VACUUM  REFRIGERATED  MILK!  No  pipe¬ 
lines  needed.  Puts  cow’s  udder  in  right  spot  for  milking.  Milk  flows  direct 
from  cow’s  udder  into  shipping  can  in  T-33,  where  it  is  vacuum  refrigerated. 
Starts  cooling  instantly.  When  first  can  is  full,  milk  automatically  by-passes 
into  next  can.  Keeps  milk  grade  high,  bacteria  count  low,  because  milk  is  not 
touched  by  hands  or  exposed  to  outside  contaminated  air.  Pays  for  itself  in  6 
to  12  months!  Its  easy  operation  will  amaze  you.  For  free  literature  write: 
ZERO  MFG.  CO.,  612-B  DUNCAN  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI. 


Entirely  different  in  destg* 
and  function  from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free.  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  *  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


bshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh, 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Removal 
filter  takes  out 
all  rustand  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
30  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2180)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


How  to  make 

from  Old 

HAVE  stunning,  colorfu: 

round  or  oval  new  rug 
at  no  cost  for  your  home 
for  gifts,  to  sell.  Make  them 
of  old  worn  blankets.  Com¬ 
plete  step-by-step  direc¬ 
tions  and  pictures  show 
just  how  to  prepare  ma¬ 
terials,  braid  with  or 
without  braiding  tools, 
join  so  stitches  do  not 
show.  Easy  and  fun  to 
do.  Send  10  cents  (coin) 
for  “How  to  Make 
Rugs.’’  Use  conveni¬ 
ent  coupon  or  write. 


KENWOOD  MILLS. 

Box  349,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y 
Please  send  me  “How  to 
Make  Rugs.”  I  enclose  lOtf. 


Miss,  Mrs. 


HUNTING  B00TS>  NEW  BOTTOMS  ATTACHED 

Good  quality,  $4.85,  Mail  orders  prompt  service. 
Wolverine  work  shose.  This  ad  is  good  till  Oct.  15. 

WEISK0PF,  CRESCO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Street _ 

City_ Zone_ State 
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Farm  Kitchen 

by  modern  stove,  plumbing,  etc.,  gave 
the  first  new  wonderful  effect.  But 
the  real  transformation  came  from 
the  lively  kitchen  colors  used,  the 
smooth  wallboard  panels  and  their 
decorative  wallpaper  insets. 

In  making  plans  for  remodeling  a 
kitchen,  some  members  of  the  family 
may  protest  against  changing  the 
homely  old-fashioned  look  into  the 
all-white  effect  of  a  hospital  labora¬ 
tory.  To  offset  the  objection,  colors 
suited  to  their  taste  on  walls,  window 
sills,  table  and  chairs  bring  a  warmth 
and  livability  enjoyable  to  all  who 
spend  time  in  this  important  room. 
In  fact — and  still  a  great  luxury — 
there  are  now  porcelains  in  color  for 
the  essential  stove,  sink  and  refrig¬ 
erator.  But  walls  can  be  colorful, 
in  soft  or  bright  tones,  and  still  lose 
nothing  of  the  sanitary  aspect  so 
desirable  where  food  is  being  pre¬ 
pared,  and  where  many  meals  today 
are  again  being  eaten. 

The  picture  shown  here  gives  the 
result  of  changing  an  old  kitchen  into 
a  new  one  by  means  of  wall  sized 
sheets,  or  panels,  in  light  color  used 
to  cover  old  surfaces.  The  thin  sur¬ 
face  finish  is  baked  on  and  is  rigid 
and  washable.  There  is  room  for 
those  who  are  up  earliest  to  have 
breakfast,  or  for  those  left  at  home 
when  the  children  are  at  school  for 
lunch. 

In  farm  kitchens  today  there  is 
an  even  later  trend,  one  which  takes 
us  right  back  to  the  time  when  much 
living  by  all  members  of  the  family 
took  place  in  that  heart  of  the  home. 
It  is  a  kitchen  with  a  livingroom, 
as  well  as  a  diningroom  corner,  in  it. 
But  that  is  still  another  story. 

Persis  Smith 


Bringing  New  Color  to  the  Old 


Color  on  walls,  soft  or  vivid,  can  transform  an  old  farmhouse  kitchen  into 
a  bright  modern  workplace  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  for  those  who 
come  down  for  that  early  breakfast.  This  room  has  panels,  or  wall  size 
sheets,  of  a  thin  surface  material,  rigid  and  washable,  on  which  a  baked 
finish  has  been  applied  in  one  of  various  colors  obtainable ,  and  which  can 

be  used  over  almost  any  surface. 


The  farm  kitchen  these  days  is 
aking  on  more  and  more  color. 
Whether  it  is  a  kitchen  in  a  new 
louse,  or  a  remodeled  one  in  the  old 
armstead,  wall  colors  have  equal 
ilace  with  the  gleaming  white  of 
dove,  porcelain  sink,  refrigerator  and 
vashing  machine. 

A  kitchen  I  shall  never  forget  is 
me  on  a  Pennsylvania  farm  where  I 
dsited  four  years  ago.  The  whole 
louse  had  been  done  over  but  the 


prize  room  was  the  kitchen.  Wall 
panels  had  been  put  up  inset  with 
washable  bright  flowered  wallpaper; 
the  equipment  pieces  were  shining 
white;  the  table  where  we  all  had 
breakfast  was  out  of  the  way  of 
travel;  African  violets  and  gloxinias 
decorated  the  windowsills. 

That  same  room  had  had  years  of 
being  dreary  and  inconvenient  to 
work  in.  It  therefore  had  seemed 
hopeless  to  do  over.  The  change  made 


Small  Town  Doctor  Has  Ice 
Centennial 

When  a  woman  takes  an  ice  cube 
from  her  refrigerator,  or  eats  an 
orange  brought  north  or  east  in  a 
refrigerated  car,  she  can  thank  Dr. 
John  Gorrie,  whose  invention  just  a 
century  ago  produced  the  first  arti¬ 
ficial  ice  in  this  country. 

Of  course  there  had  always  been 
natural  ice  to  use,  but  not  always 
where  and  when  man  wanted  it. 
Even  after  blocks  of  ice  were  cut, 
stored,  and  shipped  all  over  the 
country  in  large  quantities,  to  many 
people  in  many  places  ice  was  a  great 
luxury  in  1850.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  South.  In  that  year,  it 
was  the  ingenuity  of  a  small  town 
doctor  which  produced  artificial  ice; 
but  it  was  concern  for  human  beings 
that  prompted  this  young  physician’s 
experiments. 

Dr.  Gome’s  goal  was  the  comfort 
of  sick  people.  What  he  sought  was 
a  way  to  cool  the  rooms  of  his  fever 
stricken  patients.  Thus  in  Apalachi¬ 
cola,  Florida,  Dr.  Gorrie  entered  upon 
a  lifetime  practice. 

Worried  over  his  patients,  Dr. 
Gorrie  noticed  how  grateful  sick 
people  were  for  a  breath  of  cool  air, 
and  for  compresses  wrung  out  of  the 
meager  supply  of  cold  water  avail¬ 
able.  With  determination  to  provide 
a  source  of  permanent  supply  of  these 
boons,  he  set  to  work  on  a  strange 
contrivance.  Experiments  and  tests, 
by  trial  and  error,  produced  finally 
a  crude  system  of  pipes  and  pump¬ 
ing  to  bring  cool  air  into  sick  rooms. 
One  extremely  hot  day  in  that  1850 
Summer,  he  discovered  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment  that  the  pipes  of  his  contrivance 
were  clogged  with  ice.  With  that  as 
a  starter  he  devised  a  machine  to 
make  ice. 

Before  many  weeks  Dr.  Gorrie  had 
an  unexpected  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  publicly  what  his  queer  look¬ 
ing  contraption  would  do.  A  banquet 
was  being  held  in  the  Florida  town. 
When  the  boat  which  was  to  bring 
ice  from  Maine  failed  to  arrive,  Dr. 
Gorrie  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
provided  blocks  of  ice  from  his  new 
machine.  A  year  later  he  was  granted 
a  patent  for  an  improved  machine 
for  producing  artificial  ice,  registered 
May  6,  1851,  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office.  The  young  small  town  doctor 
had  achieved  his  goal.  But  from  his 
invention  have  sprung  the  many  new 
industries  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  such  refrigeration. 

Maude  Gardner 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Eating  for  Health 

Recently  we  received  a  request 
from  a  gentleman  reader  out  in  Ohio 
fqr  some  healthful  hints  on  diet.  So 
it  may  be  there  are  others  who  would 
appreciate  these  food  tips. 

The  Esquimos,  as  you  know,  live 
in  a  rigorous  climate.  But  they  used 
to  stay  well.  Why?  Because  for  cen¬ 
turies  they  ate  what  Mother  Nature 
put  there  for  them.  These  Arctic 
dwellers  thrive  on  fish,  fish  oils  and 
the  meat  of  wild  animals.  They  knew 
nothing  about  doughnuts,  apple  pies 
and  candy  until  the  white  man  took 
such  foods  there.  Until  sweets  were 
introduced  to  their  diet,  as  studies 
prove,  the  Esquimos  never  had  de¬ 
cayed  teeth.  Their  teeth  would  wear 
down  almost  to  the  roots  from  the 
tough,  leathery  foods  they  had  to 
chew,  but  decay  was  unknown.  Now, 
however,  that  they’ve  tasted  candy 
the  Esquimos’  teeth  are  as  poor  as 
ours.  What  does  this  show?  A  fact 
which  we  too  often  ignore:  that 
nature  provides,  in  various  areas, 
sufficient  natural  food  for  us  if  we 
will  but  accept  it. 

Healthful  hints  on  diet  are  very 
easy  to  give.  Every  day  eat  eggs  or 
meats,  cooked  simply;  that  is,  boiled, 
broiled,  or  baked  meat  —  cooked 
merely  by  heat.  Avoid  fried  foods  if 
you  ever  have  indigestion*  Why? 
Because  fried  foods  soak  up  the 
grease  in  which  they  are  fried;  and 
grease  is  difficult  for  many  intestinal 
tracts  to  digest.  Then  too  a  fried  food 
forms  a  hard  outer  crust  which  again 
is  difficult  for  the  stomach  acids  to 
take  care  of. 

Just  as  better  diets  now  have  little 
fried  foods,  so  other  changes  have 
taken  place.  Several  older  ideas  about 
what  happens  to  food  in  the  stomach 
are  today  well  recognized.  At  one 


time  it  was  believed  that  red  meats 
were  “bad  for  rheumatism.”  But  now 
this  is  not  thought  to  be  so  by  most 
doctors.  However,  anyone  with  rheu¬ 
matism  should  always  ask  the  doctor 
about  meat,  eggs  and  fruit.  Also,  it 
used  to  be  believed  that  some  fruits, 
such  as  lemons,  limes  and  grapefruit, 
caused  acidosis.  We  now  know  that 
all  this  citrus  fruit  is  immediately 
turned  into  an  alkali — the  opposite 
of  an  acid — as  soon  as  it  is  eaten.  So 
such  foods  are  really  good  for 
acidosis. 

Likewise,  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  eat  lobster 
and  ice  cream  at  one  meal.  Now  we 
know  that,  if  all  food  eaten  is  fresh 
and  pure  and  a  meal  is  well  balanced, 
there  can  be  no  wrong  combinations. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  drink 
milk  at  the  same  time  as  you  eat  a 
salad  covered  with  vinegar.  The 
vinegar  will  not  sour  the  milk.  The 
stomach  acids  will  curdle  it  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  swallowed,  vinegar  or 
no  vinegar. 

Milk  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
food.  Three  to  four  glasses  of  it 
should  be  taken  daily.  Cheese  in  all 
forms  is  fine.  Fresh  fruit  is  essential 
for  health.  Raw  carrots,  raw  cabbage,, 
celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  all  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Potatoes  should  be  eaten  only 
when  one  or  two  other  vegetables 
are  also  eaten.  For  best  diet,  at  least 
two  vegetables,  beside  potatoes, 
should  be  eaten  every  day. 

That  is  what  we  meant  above  about 
a  well  balanced  diet.  To  be  well  bal¬ 
anced,  a  meal  must  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  one  fruit  or  one  vegetable 
which  is  not  potato;  some  cereal,  as 
such,  or  in  the  form  of  whole  wheat 
bread  or  crackers;  at  least  one  glass 
of  milk,  or  milk  cooked  in  some  food 
such  as  a  custard;  once  a  day  eggs 
or  meat.  Eat  these  foods,  in  suitable 
quantity,  which  nature  offers.  Keep 
well  with  proper  diet — along  with  the 
right  amount  of  work,  play,  rest  and 
fresh  air.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Heap  a  Harvest  Tray  for 
Colorful  Gift 

During  this  busy  season — and  what 
season  is  not  busy  for  the  farm  home¬ 
maker — you  may  suddenly  want  to 
take  something  attractive  from  the 
garden  to  a  neighbor.  Such  a  gift 
does  not  have  to  come  from  the  flower 
beds.  Instead  you  can  carry  over  a 
surprise  from  the  kitchen  garden 
which  will  be  cheerfully  bright  and 
useful  besides. 

Vegetables,  fresh  picked  and  freshly 
clean,  make  a  grand  arrangement, 
the  knack  for  which  you  can  learn 
and  enjoy.  As  shown  in  the  picture 
the  assortment  of  colors  are  gay 
enough  to  appeal  to  anybody:  the 
crunchy  cool-green  cucumbers  just 
off  the  vine,  bright  red  tomatoes, 
tender  acorn  squash,  green  and  yel¬ 


low  beans  snappy  and  brittle,  a  bunch 
of  sprouting  broccoli,  crisp  parsley 
and  lettuce.  In  only  a  few  minutes 
of  trial  for  effect,  you  can  heap  a 
harvest  plate  with  whatever  happens 
to  be  ready  in  the  garden. 

A  neighbor,  for  instance,  whose 
appetite  after  illness  is  jaded,  can¬ 
not  help  but  feel  the  juices  flow  in 
her  mouth  at  the  sight  of  your  offer¬ 
ing.  Washed,  ready  to  be  cooked  or 
refrigerated,  the  substance  of  this 
thoughtful  and  practical  gift  can  be 
as  stimulating  as  any  flower  bouquet, 
or  as  satisfying  as  a  bunch  of  roses. 
After  all,  you  are  bringing  just 
another  kind  of  American  Beauties! 
And,  think  of  the  difference  in  vita¬ 
min  value.  Edna  H.  Jones 


Never  draw  or  handle  flammable 
liquids  in  the  presence  of  open  flame 
or  other  source  of  ignition. 


“American  Beauties ”  as  a  gift  from  the  kitchen  garden  heap  this  harvest 
tray  ready  to  go  to  a  neighbor — a  gift  as  colorful  as  any  bouquet  of  flowers 
and  far  more  valuable  in  vitamins  for  a  convalescent  friend. 
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When  Summertime  Has  Passed  Away 

Lightly  step,  softly  tread;  bring  your  flowers  to  wreathe  the  bed 
Where  sweet  Summer  lies  asleep,  lies  in  slumber  long  and  deep; 
Bear  the  meadow  rue  to  her,  asters  white  and  lavender, 

Silvery  grasses,  goldenrod. 

Has  she  sins  to  be  forgiven?  Remember  now  her  perfect  days, 

Fold  her  in  a  pale  blue  haze,  speed  her  on  her  heavenly  ways 

Veiled  and  shriven 
Back  to  God. 

New  York  —  Gertrude  L.  Durand 


Aunt  Louise’s  Sugarless  Cookies 


These  sugarless  cookie  recipes  have 
always  brought  compliments.  After 
the  sugar  rationing  years  I  saved 
them  carefully  little  thinking  that 
sugar  would  be  short  for  canning 
season  as  soon  as  1950.  If  sugar  should 
be  rationed  later  on,  I  think  you’ll 
be  glad  to  have  sugarless  cookie 
recipes  on  hand.  Try  them  now  and 
see  how  the  family  enjoys  their  taste 
and  substance. 

Sugarless  Drop  Cookies 

These  drop  cookies  are  quick  and 
easy  to  make — and  to  eat;  doubly 
so  because  they  are  mixed  right  in 
your  large  (4  quart)  saucepan,  be¬ 
ginning  with  melting  the  shortening 
right  through  until  ready  for  the 
cookie  sheets. 

Melt  %  cup  shortening  over  low 
heat.  Remove  from  fire  and  let  cool. 
Add  1  cup  molasses,  2  unbeaten  eggs, 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Mix  well. 
Mix  and  sift:  2!4  cups  flour,  4  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  Vz  teaspoon 
soda,  Va  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  Vz  teaspoon  ginger.  Now 
sift  the  dry  mixture  gradually  into 


dough  from  teaspoon  onto  greased 
sheet.  Bake  at  350  degrees  F.  for 
15  to  20  minutes. 

Pudd’n  Oatmeal  Sugarless  Cookies 

Cream  Vz  cup  shortening.  Add  1 
package  of  Pudding  Mix  (vanilla, 
chocolate  or  butterscotch)  and  cream 
well.  Beat  in  1  egg  until  fluffy.  Add 
Vz  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  Vz  teaspoon 
almond  extract.  Now  sift  together  1 
cup  sifted  flour,  Vz  teaspoon  each  of 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  Va  teaspoon 
salt.  Add  this  dry  mixture  to  the 
wet  mixture  and  stir  well.  Lastly  add 
1  cup  rolled  oats  uncooked,  and  Vz 
cup  chopped  nutmeats  (optional). 
Drop  dough  from  teaspoon  (flatten 
each  one  slightly  with  damp  fork) 
onto  a  greased  sheet.  Bake  at  375 
degrees  for  about  12  minutes. 

Ada  S.  Tucker 

Peanut  Crunchies 

Using  only  a  small  proportion  of 
sugar  for  the  dozens  of  cookies  this 
recipe  makes  (2-inch  size),  Peanut 
Crunchies  are  box  and  snack  food, 
delicious  and  wholesome  for  the 


Peanut  Crunchies  make  delicionLS  and  wholesome  cookies.  The  recipe  for 
them,  added  to  the  four  sugarless  cookies  in  this  article,  takes  a  very  small 
proportion  of  sugar  compared  with  the  dozens  of  Peanut  Crunchies  that 

result. 


“I  can  always  depend  on  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  for  fine  results,”  says  :Mrs.  G.  W.  Hinderer. 


Reno  Cook  is  State 
and  County  Fair  Winner 


Smiling  proudly,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hinderer  of  Reno,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  pins  a  first-place  ribbon  on  his  favorite  prize¬ 
winning  cook.  Mrs.  Hinderer,  a  top  winner  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  and  State  Fair,  has  found  time  to 
carry  off  awards  at  County  shows  and  to  be  a  local 
leader  for  the  4-H  Dinner  Club.  Says  prize-winner  Mrs. 
Hinderer;  “It  takes  experience  to  be  a  good  cook — but  it 
also  takes  the  best  ingredients.  When  you  bake  at  home, 
for  example,  you  have  to  use  a  good  yeast  to  get  the 
very  best  results.  I,  myself,  always  use  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  because  it’s  good  and  lively.  It’s  one  yeast  I  can 
depend  on  every  time.” 

It’s  true!  Prize-winning  cooks  prefer  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  to  all  others. 


BRAIDED  AND  HOOKED  RUG  MAKERS!!! 

Finest  quality  100%  pure  wool  strips.  From  our  cut¬ 
ting  rooms.  These  are  new,  clean,  wide,  long,  pre¬ 
shrunk.  We  send  only  colors  you  ask  for,  not  mixtures, 
so  order  with  confidence.  We  are  very  careful  in 
selecting  colors.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Everybody  asks  for  more.  Price:  Black,  Navy,  Darker- 
green,  Wine,  60c  lb.  Pastel  and  light  colors  -includ¬ 
ing  Gray,  Kelly  Green,  Cocoa,  75c  lb.  Add  postage. 
Please  mention  Rural  New-Yorker  and  state  whether 
you  hook  or  braid.  C.  O.  D.  orders  cannot  be  sent  on 
account  of  loss  of  time  at  Post  Office.  QUALITY  COAT 
FACTORY,  187  Orange  St.,  NEW  HAVEN  10,  CONN. 


WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods — cotton 
—  rayon  —  Hosiery  —  Lingerie  — 
Aprons  —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Sam¬ 
uels  Make  Easy  Sales — Good  Pro¬ 
fits — From  Your  Spare  Time. 
Be  first.  Write  Now. 

Mitchell  '&  Church  Co.,  Dept.  203  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


V  A  DM  FREE  Samples  &.  Directions.  All  Wool 
I  rt  flltl  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Marine 


the  mixture  in  the  saucepan,  stirring 
and  alternating  with  Vz  cup  milk. 
When  all  mixed,  stir  in  1  cup  chopped 
raisins. 

Drop  dough  by  teaspoons  on 
greased  baking  sheets;  for  larger 
cookies  drop  by  tablespoons.  If  a 
flatter  cookie  is  desired,  press  dough 
lightly  in  each  center  with  a  wet 
fork.  Bake  at  425  degrees  F.  for  eight 
to  10  minutes;  longer  for  larger 
cookies.  This  makes  a  large  batch 
of  fine  grained,  fine  flavored  cookies. 
As  a  general  rule,  sugarless  cookies 
need  a  bit  more  baking  powder  than 
with  sugar. 

Sugarless  Spiced  Raisin  Bars 

Combine  Vz  cup  molasses  (light 
preferred)  and  2  well  beaten  eggs 
with  Vs  cup  shortening,  melted  and 
cooled  in  saucepan.  Mix  these  well. 
Mix  and  sift;  %  cup  flour,  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  Vz  teaspoon  soda,  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
Va  teaspoon  cloves.  Now  combine  all 
the  ingredients  and  mix  lightly. 
Lastly  add  1  cup  each  of  chopped 
nuts  and  raisins.  Bake  in  an  8  x  12 
inch  greased  pan  at  350  degrees  F, 
for  about  25  minutes.  Cool.  Cut  in 
bars.  These  make  tempting  lunchbox 
fare. 

Chocolate  Chip  Cookies — No  Sugar 

Combine  and  blend  Vz  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  unmelted;  Vt  teaspoon  vanilla; 
%  cup  light  coni  syrup.  Mix  and  sift 
IV4  cups  flour,  Vz  teaspoon  salt,  Vz 
teaspoon  soda.  Add  this  dry  mixture 
to  the  wet  mixture  and  stir  lightly. 
Lastly  add  7  or  8  ounces  of  semi- 
sweet  chocolate,  chopped  (or  the  bits 
that  come  packaged),  and  Vz  cup 
chopped  walnuts,  or  other  nuts.  Drop 


youngsters,  excellent  with  milk  or 
cocoa.  Ingredients:  1  Va  cups  butter 
or  other  shortening;  %  cup  sugar; 
1 Va  cups  brown  sugar;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla;  2  eggs;  2  cups  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda;  2  cups  rolled  oats;  1  cup 
chopped  salted  peanuts.  Cream 
shortening.  Add  sugars  gradually; 
continue  creaming  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Add  vanilla,  and  eggs  one  at 
a  time,  continuing  beating.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  flour  and  soda  and  add  to 
creamed  mixture.  Mix  until  flour 
disappears.  Stir  in  rolled  oats  and 
chopped  peanuts.  Drop  the  batter 
from  a  teaspoon  onto  a  well  greased 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  a  400  degree 
oven  for  10  to  15  minutes. 


Green  Tomato  Pickle 

Just  one  hour  to  cook:  Use  Vz 
bushel  green  tomatoes;  Vz  peck 
onions;  2  cups  salt;  9  green  peppers; 
1  level  teaspoon  ground  cloves;  1 
level  teaspoon  ground  mace;  cup 
whole  peppercorns;  2  level  table¬ 
spoons  mustard;  5  pounds  brown 
sugar;  3  quarts  vinegar;  1  stick 
cinnamon.  Slice  the  onions  and 
tomatoes,  sprinkle  the  salt  over  them 
and  stand  overnight.  Drain  off  the 
salt  solution  and  rinse  the  remainder 
with  cold  running  water,  enough  to 
get  rid  of  excess  salty  taste.  Now 
place  in  a  large  saucepan  with  sliced 
peppers  from  which  the  seeds  have 
been  removed.  Then  add  the  spices, 
sugar,  mustard  and  vinegar.  Cook  one 
hour.  Seal  when  cold. 


For  use  on  bathroom  porcelains, 
sudsy  detergents  are  quick,  effective 
time  and  labor  savers. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 

Many  Ashley  Users  Say  They 

SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


Heat  with  hard  wood  .  .  .  the  cheapest,  cleanest  ond 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 
—  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 
ond  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  .  .  .  many 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  ond 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  ond  dropes. 
Most  types  of  hord  wood  successfully  used  in  Ashleys. 
Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 
WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Seven  types  ond  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 
Print  your  full  nome  ond  address  carefully. 

Dealerships  available  .  .  .  deolers  write  us. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 


BOX  F-l,  COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 
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TO  PAY! 

Choose  Gifts  from  huge  selection — silver¬ 
ware,  dinnerware,  electric  irons,  toasters, 
mixers,  cleaners,  jewelry,  also  lovely  dresses 
and  wearing  apparel— $25.00  worth  yours 
without  one  cent  cost  on  thrilling  Colony 
Hall  Style  Club  Plan  1  Friends ,  neighbors  sel¬ 
ect  beautiful,  latest-style  dress  and  clothing 
needs  at  money- saving  prices — on  easy  pay¬ 
ments!  Premiums  for  members  too.  You  re¬ 
ceive  $25  in  gorgeous  gif  ts  as  Club  Secretary ! 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
FREE!  — WRITE  TODAY! 

Complete  Wonder-Book  of  GIFTS;  big 
colorful  Colony  Hall  Style  Presentation 
and  full  details  sent  Free!  Write 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

J-25  Cincinnati  25, Ohio 


700  NEW  BUTTONS 


Hundreds  of  beautiful  DELUXE  QUALITY 
buttons  —  all  colors,  designs,  and  sizes.  You 
can  have  dozens  of  “sets"  for  dresses,  etc. 

These  are  “left  overs”  of  large  manufacturers  who 
make  buttons  for  makers  of  expensive  blouses,  dresses, 
shirts,  and  other  fine  garments.  Biggest  bargain  ever 
offered.  $1  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Pay  postman.  If  not  pleased,  return  for  money  back. 
Cash  orders  enclose  10c  extra  for  postage  and  handling. 
Clip  this.  GRANDMA  GOODWIN, 

DEPT.  13-S,  GIRARD,  ILLINOIS 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind¬ 
ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 

C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


TOP  nilAI  ITY  Knitting  Yarns.  Shrink  Controlled. 

“**"*••  1  1  Anti-Matting.  Free  Sample  Card. 
COUNTY  FAIR  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  R,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Sell  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards 


Be  your  own  Santa . . .  Make  PLENTY  of  EASY 
EXTRA  DOLLARS  in  your  spare  time !  Just 
show  ARTISTIC  Christmas  Cards  to  folks  you 
know.  You  need  no  experience. 


EVERYBODY  BUYS !  ShowEMBOSSED 

Name- Imprinted.  Christmas  Cards  at  50  for  $1; 
Personal  Stationery,  others.  Big  values 
produce  big  profits  fasti  Upto60^  \ 
la  yours  on  $1  Assortments  of  21  gor¬ 
geous  Christmas  Cards,  other  fast- 
sellers  for  Christmas,  Everyday.  Extra 
cash  bonus.  Mail  coupon  for  samples. 

QrTIStIcCARo’cO^ INC.J7  "waySt.^lmlraXLl 

I 

I  NAME. 


Rush  21 -Card  Assortments  oo  approval  plus 
FREE  Imprint  Samples. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


-Zone  - 


.  STATE- 


I 


Our  Handicrafters  and  Gardeners  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  We  will  gladly  forward  your  letters  (not  parcels ,  please )  in 
reoly  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the  envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left  hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  this  in  another  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The 
Ruf.al  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


Here  in  Kent,  England,  I  do  not  know 
the  flower,  amaryllis;  the  only  reference  I 
have  being  Shakespeare’s  “sporting  with 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade”!  This  lovely  flower 
name,  arid  those  of  the  oleander  and  althea, 
I  would  be  happy  to  know  about.  In  reply 
I  can  tell  you  of  our  English  farm  gardens; 
can  send  books  of  “Ladies  Journal”  type, 
or  view  cards,  within  my  personal  supply. — 
Mrs.  R.  M.,  England. 


Will  exchange  my  yellow  lemon  lilies, 
late  double  peonies,  yellow  tritoma,  early 
dwarf  iris  blue  and  yellow,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  grape  hyacinth,  lily  of  the  valley,  or 
old  rose  anemone  for  your  trollius  roots,  red 
astilbe,  Dutch  iris  bulbs,  early  peony  red 
and  pink,  hardy  lily  or  colored  anemone.  — 
Mrs.  G.  J.  W.,  New  York. 


Would  like  catnip  roots  or  gloxinia  slips 
or  roots,  for  my  old-fashioned  phlox  roots. 
—  Mrs.  F.  E.  D.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  glad  bulbs,  elephant’s  ears,  canna, 
iris  (no  yellow,  please)  or  various  Spring 
bulbs;  I’ll  send  yellow  iris,  Chinese  lanterns, 
or  what  you  want  if  I  have  it.  —  Mrs.  E.  W., 
New  Jersey. 


I’ll  send  bulbs  of  glads,  dahlias,  iris, 
tulips  or  rose  of  Sharon,  for  tatted  or 
crocheted  handkerchiefs,  etc.  —  Mrs.  A.  C., 
New  York. 


I’ll  send  small  yellow  iris  with  reddish 
lower  petals  for  your  other  iris  bulbs  or 
roots  of  perennials.  —  Mrs.  L.  H.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  old-fashionel  scarlet  runner  beans 
(brilliant  flowered  climbers)  for  face  cloths, 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  holders,  pincushions 
or  the  like.  —  Mrs.  R.  O.  Vermont. 


I’ll  exchange  my  purple  gloxinia  bulbs, 
while  they  last,  for  red  or  pink  gloxinia 
bulbs;  also  my  bulbs  of  salmon  amaryllis  for 
red  ones.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  send  my  crocheted  potholders  for 
assorted  African  violets  or  cacti.  —  Mrs.  E. 
A.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  blue  and  cream  iris,  various 
dahlias,  lavendar  August  lilies,  pink  and 
white  ramblers,  forsythia  or  clove  bush  for 
your  Peruvian  lilies,  African  violets,  wal¬ 
nut  geranium  or  any  scented  geranium,  or 
your  old  china  teapots,  quaint  dishes,  etc. 
—  Mrs.  R.  B.  S„  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  African  violet  plants  already 
started  in  exchange  for  any  buttons,  studs 
and  bridle  buttons  over  25  years  old.  — 
Mrs.  H.  E.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  tulip  or  glad  bulbs,  garden 
seed  or  climbing  roses  for  any  house  plants 
I  don’t  have;  also  baby  sets  for  what-have- 
you.  —  Mrs.  C.  V.,  New  York. 


Would  like  a  gold  banded  lily  for  my 
Madonna,  coral,  regal  or  red  candle  lily 
or  other  perennials.  —  Mrs.  J.  K.,  New  York. 


I  .have  ornamental  peach  tree  (red  foliage) 
seedlings  to  send  for  gloxinia  bulbs  or  other 
plants.  —  Mrs.  J.  C.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  daffodil,  jonquil  and  hyacinth  bulbs, 
a  few  tulips,  also  house  plant  slips  to  send 
for  African  violets,  peony  or  iris  bulbs.  — 
Mrs.  K.  C.,  New  York. 


I  offer  flowers  (indoors  and  out,  dishes, 
small  lamps,  etc.,  for  lawn  ornaments  or 
collie  dog  figurines.  —  Mrs.  B.  S.,  New  York. 


Would  like  African  violet  leaves  for  which 
I’ll  send  Shamrock,  cactus  and  named  vio¬ 
let  leaves.  —  Mrs.  J.  E.  D.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  African  violet 
leaves.  —  Mrs.  E.  S.,  New  Jersey. 


I’ll  enjoy  sending  printed  feed  bags  for 
glad  bulbs,  crocus,  baby  breath  or  house 
plant  slips.  —  Mrs.  D.  M.,  New  York. 


Will  you  exchange  with  me  on  begonias, 
petunias  or  geraniums?  Please  first  state 
what  you’ll  send.  —  Mrs.  E.  P.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  crochet  directions  for  most  any¬ 
thing  in  house  plants. — Mrs.  J.  C.,  New  York. 


To  wash  sweaters  safely,  there  are 
seven  Do’s:  Wash  sweaters,  one  at 
a  time;  wash  before  too  soiled;  re¬ 
move  fancy  buttons  or  trimmings; 
use  lukewarm  water;  softly  squeeze 
suds  through  sweater;  work  quickly 
and  gently;  dry  flat  in  airy  place; 
keep  sweater  under  water  while 
washing;  lift  it  from  below  when  re¬ 
moving  it;  rinse  in  lukewarm  water. 


Five  Don’ts  for  washing  sweaters: 
Don’t  soak  a  sweater;  don’t  wash 
vigorously;  don’t  douse  up  and  down; 
don’t  twist  or  wring;  don’t  lift  it  up 
and  let  water’s  weight  drag  it  out 
of  shape;  don’t  dry  in  sun  or  near 
heat. 


Old  ironstone  pitcher,  china  mugs 
and  ironstone  white  howl,  all  down 
from  the  attic ,  come  into  fall  picnic 
use  on  a  table  set  by  Mrs.  Fred  H. 

Jones,  Danville ,  Penna. 

New  Uses  for  Old  China 

These  days,  the  old  simple  iron¬ 
stone  bowls  and  pitchers  are  coming 
down  from  the  attic  to  go  to  the 
picnic,  and  to  do  a  good  job  also  at 
indoor  entertaining.  Those  commo¬ 
dious  pitchers  hold  bountiful  supplies 
of  lemonade  or  iced  tea  on  a  warm 
Autumn  afternoon  while  the  out- 
sized  bowl  does  the  same  for  potato 
chips  or  popcorn.  If  you  are  having 
friends  indoors,  an  old  china  pitcher¬ 
ful  of  piping  hot  cocoa  is  a  treat  and 
a  conversation  piece  as  well. 

Sometimes  we  fill  the  big  bowl 
with  pickled  beets- and  many  shelled 
hardcooked  eggs  which  soak  up  the 
spicy  sweet  sour  beet  juice.  Or  the 
bowl  is  heaped  with  cooked  string 
beans  topped  with  raw  onion  rings, 
all  mixed  with  a  smooth  French 
dressing — a  tempting  dish  in  more 
ways  than  one.  For  tossed  salads 
made  of  a  variety  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  greens,  we  like  to  use 
the  old  wooden  butter  bowl,  as  it 
holds  well  the  flavor  of  the  garlic 
with  which  we  rub  it  inside. 

Also  versatile  for  either  in  or  out¬ 
door  meals  is  the  ironstone  soup 
tureen.  When  set  on  a  table  and  filled 
with  a  mass  of  brilliant  fall  flowers, 
it  can  satisfy  even  an  artist  in  its 
effective  simplicity.  Start  using  these 
large  pieces  of  old  china  wherever 
it  occurs  to  you.  They  are  service¬ 
able,  adaptable  and  decorative. 

Especially  don’t  forget  to  fill  a  big 
old  washstand  pitcher  with  October’s 
leaves  of  maple  or  oak;  then  use  the 
china  hand  basin  for  holding  a  tall 
mass  of  mums  or  zinnias,  set  low  on 
a  “cricket”  on  the  hearth,  E.  j. 


Slicing  Corn  From  Cob 

Slicing  corn  off  the  cob  is  slippery 
business;  it  can  slice  your  fingers 
too.  Iowa  housekeepers  use  this  de¬ 
vice  for  greater  ease  and  safety: 
Take  a  smooth,  thick,  hardwood 
sturdy  board,  and  drive  a  nail 
through  it,  at  an  angle,  until  the 
nailhead  down.  The  nail,  point  up, 
Then  set  board  on  the  table  with  the 
nailhead  down.  The  nail,  point  up 
thus  stands  slantwise.  For  slicing  off 
corn  kernels,  skewer  the  large  end 
of  cob  firmly  onto  the  nail.  It’s  a 
great  help.  A  board  about  the  size  of 
a  breadboard  is  handy.  p.  s. 


Peanut  Butter  Bread 

Sift  together  2  cupfuls  of  flour,  3 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  %  cupful  of 
sugar  and  mix.  With  a  fork  or  fingers 
work  in  %  cupful  peanut  butter;  be 
sure  it  is  well  blended.  Combine  Vz 
cupful  milk  and  two  beaten  eggs, 
and  mix  this  with  the  peanut  butter 
combination.  Bake  in  buttered  bread 
pan  for  40  minutes. 

This  bread  has  a  rich  nutty  flavor 
and  is  unusually  tasty  and  healthful. 
Recipe  makes  one  regular  sized  loaf. 

L.  M.  T. 


For  Winter  Geraniums 

Don’t  delay  about  making  cuttings 
from  geraniums,  to  let  them  root 
during  a  warm  September,  and  so 
have  good  bloomers  indoors  for 
Winter.  Cut  the  slip  below  a  leaf, 
slantwise,  let  it  dry  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  place  it  in  moist  sand.  Such 
slips  root  readily  also  in  water. 

I  like  to  lighten  the  good  garden 
soil,  when  I  pot  the  rooted  cuttings, 
with  a  generous  handful  of  vermicu- 
late,  mixed  well  into  the  potting 
earth.  n.  m.  i. 


Up-to-the-Minute  and  Looking  Ahead 


E-824 


3098  —  THREE  PIECE  ECONOMY  wardrobe  featuring  two  double-breasted  twin  weskits 
and  skirt  with  hidden  pleats.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  skirt  and  weskit,  3  yds.  54-in.;  sleeveless 
weskit,  1%  yds.  54-in.  20c. 

3085  —  FALL  SCHOOL  FROCK.  This  pretty -as-can-be  paneled  dress  in  cotton  plaid 
with  the  sure  touch  of  contrast  is  indispensable.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  2 Y2  yds.  35-in.;  %  yds. 
35-in.  contrast.  20c. 

E-824  —  BASKETFUL  OF  POTHOLDERS:  This  novelty  set  of  tulip  potholders  with  a 
rack  resembling  a  basket  is  simple  to  crochet;  and  such  a  change!  Complete  instructions. 
15c. 

3512  —  TWO  AMPLE  APRONS,  one  with  a  bonnet  pocket  and  rounded  neck;  one  with 
a  bow-tied  pouch  and  novel  neck  outline.  Small,  medium,  large  sizes.  Medium  with  bonnet 
pocket,  IVb  yds.  35-in.;  V*  yd.  contrast;  with  pouch,  1%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

Below  are  THREE  DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  FOR  MAKING  DOLLS  WITH  BODIES  21 
inches  tall,  36  inches  and  a  15  inch  baby  doll,  plus  clothes  for  the  two  smaller  ones 

E-1002  —  GAY  21  INCH  DOLL.  Complete  instructions  for  making  the  soft  body  and 
cute  clothes.  15e. 

E-1083  —  POPULAR  36  INCH  DOLL  the  children  love.  It  can  wear  discarded  clothing 
of  your  2,  3,  or  4  year  old  child.  Complete  instructions  for  making  body  and  the  doll’s 
hair.  15c. 

E-431  —  CUDDLY  15  INCH  BABY  DOLL  with  crocheted  clothes.  Complete  instructions 
for  making  the  body  and  crocheting  the  outfit.  15c. 

FALL-WINTER  BOOK  20c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  style  number  plainly;  do  not  forget  to  include 
sizes!  Send  orders  to;  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 
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About  70  Oneida  County  Dairy 
Club  members  recently  judged  cattle 
at  the .  following  farms  near  Rome: 
Jerseys,  Roy  L.  Bielby  &  Son;  Hol- 
steins,  John  Eddy  Farm;  and  Ayr- 
shires,  Dan  Craig  Farm.  Prof.  Harold 
A.  Willman,  4-H  Dairy  Specialist  at 
Cornell,  was  judge  and  instructor. 
The  five  highest  in  order  of  rank 
were:  Stewart  Jones;  Kenneth 

Roberts  and  Wayne  Smith,  tied; 
Charles  Anken  and  Dorothy  Baldauf 
— all  from  Holland  Patent  Central 
School. 


The  Salmon  Brook  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  of  Central  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  -recently  entertained  their 
parents  at  a  banquet  held  in  the 
Baptist  Church  dining  room.  Toast- 
mistress  Patrice  Mclntire  presided 
and  the  group  was  welcomed  by 
Marilyn  Lewin.  Mrs.  Perley  Harmon 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  parents. 
Miss  Mclntire  presented  parents  who 
had  been  prize  winners  when  they 
were  4-H  Club  members.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Clark  told  of  her  trip  to  Camp  Vail 
in  Springfield  in  1919.  Hartson  Black- 
stone,  Sr.,  a  State  winner  in  1915  re¬ 
lated  his  New  York  experiences. 
Kenneth  Peary,  a  1927  winner,  told 
of  his  trip  to  Camp  Vail.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Lewin,  leader  of  the  Salmon 
Brook  Club,  expressed  her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fine  cooperation  and 
support  from  the  parents  and  then 
introduced  Mrs.  Radcliff  Holmquist 
of  Westmanland,  president  of  the 
Maine  4-H  Leaders’  Association,  who 
gave  brief  remarks. 

The  Piscataquis  County  4-H  Dairy 
Club  is  leading  the  way  in  making 
adjustments  in  a  changing  agri¬ 
culture.  The  4-H  Dairy  Club,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  members,  owns  35  regis¬ 
tered  dairy  heifers.  These  registered 
heifers  were  carefully  selected  from 
leading  Holsteins,  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  throughout  the  States  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  These 
heifers  have  done  exceptionally  well 
in  the  show  ring.  The  heifers  of 
breeding  age  have  been  bred  in  most 
cases  to  proven  bulls  of  the  Maine 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Piscataquis 
County,  the  first  county  in  the  State 
to  be  practically  free  of  tuberculosis 
and  Bang’s  disease,  offers  a  real 
opportunity  for  these  young  dairy¬ 
men  to  raise  good  quality  cows. 

The  continual  drastic  reduction  in 
potato  acreage  is  forcing  many  of 
the  smaller  Maine  growers  to  look  to 
other  enterprises  to  supplement  their 
incomes.  The  dairy  enterprise  seems 
to  offer  the  greatest  possibilities  at 
the  present  time.  However,  this  is  a 
period  where  better  than  average 
production  is  needed  if  the  dairyman 
is  to  make  a  profit.  More  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
foundation  animals;  a  wise  breeding 
program  should  be  carried  out;  every 
dairyman  should  measure  his  breed¬ 
ing  program  by  being  a  member  of 
the  D.  H.  I.  A.  Such  considerations 
are  part  of  the  local  4-H  discussions 
and  activities.  d. 


A  Migrant  Labor  Negro  4-H  Club 
has  been  recently  organized.  The 
club  of  80  members,  known  as  the 
Kings  Ferry  Champions,  consists  of 
the  children  of  migrant  workers  from 
Florida,  who  work  in  the  bean  and 
pea  fields  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
throughout  the  Summer.  The  mem¬ 
bers  range  in  age  from  six  to  14 
years. 

Sensing  an  opportunity  to  help 
these  children  spend  their  time  profit¬ 
ably,  Cayuga  County  extension  work¬ 
ers  Charles  Messer,  Edward  Win¬ 
chester  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Besemer, 
aided  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Thomas,  Cornell 
Rural  Sociologist,  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  during  the  past  Summer,  and 
got  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Crane,  camp 
managers,  to  serve  as  sponsors  and 
leaders  of  the  club.  So  far,  projects 
have  been  established  in  gardening, 
homemaking  (sewing,  canning,  dress¬ 
making),  swine  and  poultry.  These 
club  members  already  have  10  pigs 


Young  foreign  farmer  trainees  who  are  working  guests  on  American  farms 
under  a  Marshall  Plan  project  are  shown  on  a  visit  to  the  R.  D.  Buckwalter 
farm  in  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  Rudy  R.  Landis  (left)  the  farm 
manager,  explains  hay  baling  operations.  The  four  next  to  him,  all  from 
Holland,  are  now  staying  on  Pennsylvania  farms.  Left  to  right,  they  are 
Popko  Van  Bergen,  Teunis  Van  Rijn,  Hans  Marra,  and  Gerrit  Staarman. 


Junior  farmers  receive  valuable  instruction  concerning  the  feeding,  care  and 
management  of  livestock  through  their  various  organizations  in  4-H  Clubs 
and  FFA  groups.  Ruth  Withington  (16)  is  an  expert  at  fitting  and  showing 
Milking  Shorthorns.  She  assists  her  father  (Philo)  with  the  herd  on  their 
dairy  farm  near  North  Hartland,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  where  about 

100  Milking  Shorthorns  are  kept. 


rented  a  religious  film  and  showed  it 
free.” 

The  Heart  H  was  demonstrated 
again  at  county  4-H  Girls’  Day  this 
year.  The  amount  of  $110.70  has 
been  sent  to  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
Boston,  to  help  in  the  building  of  the 
Children’s  Medical  Center. 

Four  Massachusetts  young  people 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
the  latest  annual  National  4-H  Club 
Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  are: 
C.  Eileep  Black,  Essex  County;  Vir¬ 
ginia  M.  Sawyer,  Norfolk  County; 
Nathaniel  K.  Brown,  Middlesex 
County,  and  Richard  C.  Stone, 
Worcester  County. 

Old  Sturbridge  Village  was  re¬ 
cently  the  scene  of  the  fifth  annual 
4-H  Teen  Tour,  with  all  12  counties 
represented.  During  the  day  the  225 
girls  and  leaders  visited  many  of  the 
historic  buildings  and  museums  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  grounds.  Teen-agers  on 
the  program  were  Anne  Freeman, 
Greenwood,  chairman;  Nancy  Judson, 
Shrewsbury,  song  leader;  Mary 
Jacobson,  Chester,  organist;  special 
music  by  Ruth  Dickinson,  Granville, 
and  Peggy,  Martha,  Jean,  and  Janice 
Proctor,  Spencer.  Mrs.  Ethel  M. 
Cross,  4-H  Agent  in  Hampden 
County,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  her  trip  to  Australia. 


purpose  of  the  conference,  attended 
by  nearly  100  4-H  Club  leaders  and 
agents  from  the  Central  New  York 
counties,  was  to  provide  inspiration 
and  help  to  4-H  Club  leaders,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  do  a  better  job  in  their 
work  with  4-H  young  people. 

The  East  Williston,  Nassau  County, 
4-H  Club  girls  recently  exhibited 
flower  arrangements  at  the  2nd  Dis¬ 
trict  Garden  Show  held  in  Douglas- 
ton.  This  is  the  show  of  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  York. 
Gail  Wilson  won  two  blue  ribbons; 
Lynn  Maniello,  two  blues;  Judy 
McAllister,  one;  Carol  Chalupa,  one, 
and  Wendy  Valentine,  two.  Geraldine 
Schwarting  and  Anna  Craig  won 
red  ribbons. 


Junior  Farmers 


In  a  sermon  recently  delivered  at 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Brewster, 
Mass.,  the  Reverend  Kenneth  C. 
MacArthur  said:  “Today  we  especial¬ 
ly  stress  4-H  Clubs  which  embody  a 
youth  program  in  which  the  church 
should  be  deeply  interested.  The 
Heart  H  stands  for  our  motives,  spirit, 
respect  for  neighbors,  laws  and 
country,  for  service  and  sacrifice. 
Some  illustrations:  a  club  in  Pelham, 
Mass.,  collected  1,000  pounds  of 
clothing  for  victims  of  the  Maine  fire 
disaster;  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  a  4-H 
boy’s  hen  house  burned  with  100 
chicks,  and  his  pals  and  neighbors 
raised  money  to  buy  50  started 
pullets  and  had  some  left  toward  a 
new  hen  house.  A  club  in  Kansas, 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  sausage 
dinner  on  ‘Ground  Hog  Day,’  gave 
$25  to  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Fund, 
other  sums  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Cancer  Fund,  and  on  4-H  Sunday 


and  about  20  chickens.  Part  of  the 
job  of  the  Cayuga  County  extension 
workers  is  to  give  technical  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  how  to  build  a 
chicken  coop,  how  to  make  a  dress, 
do  mending,  correct  feeding  of  the 
pigs  and  chickens,  and  similar  teach¬ 
ing  activities.  The  club  is  using  the 
regular  New  York  State  system  for 
its  development.  It  is  not  just  a  sea¬ 
sonal  idea  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  see  if  the  work  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  Florida  under  4-H  super¬ 
vision  when  parents  and  the  club 
members  return  home.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  Kings  Ferry  Club  mem¬ 
bers  are  girls.  The  camp  has  about 
1,000  migrant  workers  during  the 
peak  of  the  season. 

Several  4-H  Club  leaders  from 
Onondaga  County  recently  attended 
the  Central  New  York  Leader  Con¬ 
ference  at  Casowasco.  They  were  Mrs. 
Marion  Snow  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
DeLine  of  Pompey  Hollow;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Jensen,  Mrs.  Russell  Naylor, 
Mrs.  Florence  Reddick  and  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Moore  of  Baldwinsville.  The 


A  boy  who  grows  up  on  a  good  live¬ 
stock  farm  has  a  head  start  in  life. 
Silas  Stimson,  12,  is  shown  with  a 
superior  show  heifer.  Dusky  Lady, 
one  of  his  10  head  of  registered  Ayr- 
shires.  His  father,  S.  N.  Stimson,  is 
the  owner  of  Craigy  Burn  Farm, 
noted  Ayrshire  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  near  Spencer,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Fruit  Meetings 

The  first  of  the  two-day  late 
Summer  series  meetings  for  Ohio 
fruit  growers  was  held  at  Chester- 
land  and  Camp  Windsor. 

At  the  N.  W.  Patterson  orchard  in 
Chesterland,  where  apples,  peaches, 
pears  and  grapes  are  grown,  the 
apples  and  most  of  the  peaches  are 
grown  in  sod.  These  orchards  have 
been  rather  consistently  mulched. 
Fertilization  of  the  apple  trees  is 
imited  to  a  strip  application  down  each 
side  of  the  row.  A  complete  fertilizer 
has  been  used  in  modest  amounts.  No 
nitrogen  band  fertilization  has  been 
practiced  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  trees  give  every  evidence  of 
high  vigor.  It  was  a  good  illustration 
of  the  efficiency  of  mulch  both  for 
moisture  conservation  and  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen.  The  Pattersons’  Bartlett 
pear  orchard  has  proved  successfully 
productive.  These  trees  are  also 
grown  in  sod  with  no  fertilizer  added. 

From  the  Patterson  orchards  the 
tour  moved  eastward  26  miles  to 
Camp  Whitewood,  a  4-H  camp  used 
by  10  northeastern  Ohio  counties, 
where  spray  machinery,  power  prun- 
ers,  grading  machinery,  containers 
and  harvesting  equipment  were  on 
display.  One  of  the  things  attracting 
greatest  attention  was  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  new  type  sprayers 
and  power  pruners.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  especially  in 
the  concentrate  sprayers.  The  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  men  who  have  been 
working  with  concentrate  sprayers 
reported  generally  satisfactory  con¬ 
trol  of  pests.  Speed  and  the  reduction 
of  weight  of  material  hauled  over  the 
orchard  are  the  chief  advantages  of 
this  type  of  sprayer.  In  areas  where 
water  for  spraying  in  July  and 
August  is  apt  to  be  scarce,  these 
concentrated  sprayers  make  a  special 
appeal. 

Red  mite  has  been  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  Ohio  this  year.  Both  growers 
and  professional  workers  reported 
best  results  with  parathion  and 
E.  P.  N.  A  large  tonnage  of  the  latter 
was  used  in  Ohio  against  mite. 

A  vital  part  of  the  Orchard  Day 
program  held  on  the  second  day  at 
Wooster,  was  the  clinic  and  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits.  All  day  long  the 
entomologists  and  pathologists  are 
kept  busy  diagnosing  orchard  pests 
and  recommending  controls.  Fruit  by¬ 
products,  a  variety  display  and  labo¬ 
ratory  apparatus  on  the  respiration  of 
fruit  in  storages,  were  all  part  of 
this  educational  exhibit  material. 

Growers  generally  reported  an 
average  of  50  to  60  per  cent  of  an 
apple  crop.  Ohio  peach  growers  have 
been  marketing  a  good  crop  of 
peaches  at  satisfactory  prices.  The 
cherry  crop  had  been  the  best  for 
several  years  and  was  sold  to  good 
advantage.  A  good  crop  of  grapes  is 
in  prospect.  Pears  are  on  the  uptrend 
in  Ohio  due  to  the  results  of  propa¬ 
gating  them  on  the  Old  Home  stock 
as  demonstrated  at  the  Station.  The 
new  Ohio  apple  varieties,  Franklin 
and  Melrose,  are  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 
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The  only  strain  of  bird  that  has  captured  “Hen  of 
the  Year"  honors  twice  came  from  Warren's  famous 
flocks.  Buying  Warren  chicks  means  buying  breed¬ 
ing  that  pays  off  in  actual  cash — because  Warren 
Production  Beds  mature  faster  and  lay  better. 
For  positive  proof — just  examine  the  record. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mast. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 
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HOW  TO] 

protect; 

YOUR  BIRDS  | 

Don’t  risk  heavy  J 
losses  that  may  fol-  I 
low  unexpected  flock  ! 
outbreak  of  dreaded  I 
NEWCASTLE,, 
TRACHEITIS,! 
FOWL  POX.  Vacci-  I 
nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  I 
a  single  egg.  Gives  J 
positive,  lasting  pro-  I 
tection.  Rush  card  for  J 
folder  describ-  I 
ing  WENE  4-  ■ 
Point  Health  Pro-* 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  , 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  I 
CINES.  Or  order  di-  * 
rect  giv-  | 
ing  us, 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname.  ■ 

vaccines! 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  j 

DEPT.  RN  VINELAND,  N.  4.  | 


Lilt  J-jO.  KJl 

_  “i 


WHITLOCK 

■  BABY  S-J  F  AA  Per 

I"  CHICKS  lw«vW  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

|  Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  -  Pullorum 
Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.)  Tolman  Rocks 
are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The 
ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE.  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


ARSH  ALLSuI 

ONEY-  MAKERS*™0 

clean 

'Selected-  Stncu+U.  ,  fyasirtt  Pnaccn' 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

Late  Seaton  Low  Prices  Now 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ruirvc  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

millLD  STATE  TESTED— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Large  W.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  Bed- 
Bock  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  N.  H.  Beds  $12-100. 
A11  light  Pullets  $22.  Heavy  Pits.  $18.  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.  Mixed  Ckls.  $5.  Assorted  $3-100.  We  pay  postage 
on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  to  C.O.D.  orders. 
TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Keep  the  Late 

Hens  that  do  not  molt  until  late, 
often  well  into  October,  have  been 
good  producers  for  many  months  and 
should  be  kept  over  for  another  year, 
if  at  all  possible.  They  may,  and 
should  be,  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  next  Spring;  but  even  if  they 
are  kept  over  only  for  the  production 
of  market  eggs,  they  will  be  profit¬ 
able  layers  for  another  year.  If  cull¬ 
ing  has  not  been  practiced  rigidly 
during  the  Summer,  one  may  have 
difficulty  in  locating  the  real  late 
molting  birds,  so  one  or  two  pointers 
on  culling  by  means  of  the  molting 
condition  may  prove  useful. 

Count  the  Primary  or  Flight  Feathers 

The  important  point  to  look  for  in 
culling  bv  the  condition  of  the  molt 
is  the  development  of  the  primary 
wing  feathers.  These  feathers,  10  in 
number,  are  located  at  the  end  of  the 
wing  and  can  be  seen  easily  just  by 
spreading  out  the  wing.  They  are  the 
longest  feathers  on  the  wing,  that  is, 
when  fully  grown.  There  is  the 
same  number  of  primary  feathers  on 
both  wings  and,  when  they  molt  out, 
the  feathers  in  the  same  relative 
position  on  each  wing  drop  at  the 
same  time,  so  either  wing  may  be 
used  for  observation. 

To  start,  pick  up  any  bird,  spread 
out  the  wing,  and  start  counting  from 


Molting  Hens 

the  end  of  the  wing  to  see  if  all  10 
feathers  can  be  found.  If  the  bird  is 
really  a  late  molting  type,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  10 
feathers  described.  A  point  of  con¬ 
fusion  may  arise  if  the  bird  has  been 
an  early  molter,  as  she,  too,  may 
have  10  fully  developed  primary 
feathers.  In  her  case,  the  feathers  will 
be  clean  and  fully  formed,  in  contrast 
to  the  dirty,  often  broken  feathers 
found  on  the  hen  still  carrying  her 
old  feathers.  The  dirty  looking  birds 
in  October  will  be  the  late  molters 
and  the  best  producers  for  next 
year. 

Slow  vs.  Rapid  Molting 

Like  all  good  rules,  there  are  some 
exceptions.  Not  too  many  birds  will 
give  the  perfect  count  of  10  fully 
grown,  old  primary  feathers.  The 
next  basis  of  judgment,  therefore,  is 
whether  or  not  any  molt  observed 
may  have  just  started.  If  it  has  been 
of  recent  origin,  one  can  feel  fairly 
well  assured  that  the  hen  is  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  type.  Judgment  on  this  point 
can  be  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge  of 
how  the  molt  operates. 

Fortunately,  all  hens  molt  in  a 
definite  pattern,  from  the  middle  of 
the  wing  toward  the  outer  edge.  In 
other  words,  the  molt  starts  in  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  This  can  be  ob¬ 


served  easily  by  examining  a  few 
birds.  The  feathers  toward  the  tip 
of  the  wing,  being  old,  may  be  soiled 
or  broken,  perhaps  four  or  five  of 
them,  while  toward  the  middle  of  the 
wing  they  will  be  clean  or  only 
partially  grown.  The  10  feathers 
sought  for  can  usually  be  found,  even 
though  some  new  ones  coming  in  may 
be  only  stubs  or  an  inch  or  two  long. 
The  good  bird  molts  rapidly,  drop¬ 
ping  several  feathers  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other,  so  that  many  new 
ones  will  be  coming  in  at  the  same 
time.  When  this  is  observed  toward 
the  center  of  the  wing,  the  chances 
are  that  the  molt  has  started  only  re¬ 
cently  and  the  bird  should  not  be  dis¬ 
counted  too  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  new  feathers  are  fully  grown 
or  they  are  coming  in  gradually  with 
feathers  of  all  sizes,  the  chances  are 
that  the  hen  has  been  molting  slowly 
over  many  weeks.  Look  for  the  rapid 
as  well  as  late  molters  in  making 
your  decisions. 

Why  Keep  the  Late  Molters? 

Anyone  who  has  laying  hens  in 
October  and  early  November  has  a 
fairly  good  chance  of  realizing  some 
profit  in  the  poultry  business,  despite 
the  poor  economic  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  poultry  industry.  Hens  that 
molt  late  will  be  laying  in  October 
and  often  into  November.  After  they 
start  to  molt  and  go  out  of  produc¬ 
tion,  their  feed  requirements  for  the 
following  10  or  12  weeks  will  be  light 
and  relatively  low  in  cost,  as  grain 
will  be  the  chief  item  in  the  diet. 
Twelve  pounds  of  grain  and  three 
pounds  of  mash  will  carry  a  Red  or 
a  Rock  through  the  molt.  About 
February  1  the  molt  will  be  over  and 
the  hen  ready  to  start  again.  At  that 
time  she  can  be  given  some  arti¬ 
ficial  light  to  stimulate  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  she  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a  good  account  of  her¬ 
self  for  some  months. 

Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  dispose  of  the  late  molting  birds, 
regardless  of  their  age.  They  may  be 
more  profitable  than  some  of  the  new 
pullets,  and  certainly  more  desirable 
as  breeders.  C.  S.  Platt 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.75 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Well  constructed  range  houses  can  he  satisfactorily  used  until  quite  late  in 
the  season.  The  range  houses  shown  here  take  good  care  of  the  1,000  White 
Leghorn  layers  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stuhits,  Ferndale, 

Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Do  Not  Vaccinate  Laying 
Pullets 

I  have  recently  built  a  new  laying 
house  for  my  next  Winter  laying 
pullets.  It  is  quite  a  distance  from 
the  old  laying  house  which  houses 
my  older  layers.  Do  you  think  I 
should  vaccinate  the  pullets  for  fowl 
pox  and  laryngotracheitis  now,  or 
for  any  other  diseases?  The  pullets 
are  just  starting  to  lay.  b.  e. 

You  may  desire  to  vaccinate  for 
Newcastle  disease  also,  although  that 
should  not  be  done  if  your  pullets  are 
about  ready  to  lay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  vaccination  for  fowl  pox  and 
tracheitis  should  not  be  done  if  the 
flock  is  in  production.  You  should 
take  the  risk  of  the  birds  not  getting 
infected,  rather  than  vaccinate  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  right  now.  Egg  prices  will 
be  at  their  best  during  the  next  six 
weeks  and  it  would  be  best  not  to  do 
anything  that  might  interfere  with 
egg  production. 

It  is  best  to  vaccinate  before  the 
pullets  start  to  lay. 


Sunflower  Seeds  for  Turkeys 

We  keep  around  150  breeding 
turkey  hens  and  let  them  run  at 
large  in  a  patch  of  sunflowers  in  the 
Fall.  They  clean  up  the  sunflower 
seeds  and,  since  they  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  this,  their  eggs  have  been 
more  fertile  and  the  poults  hatched 
from  these  eggs  are  much  stronger. 
Why  did  this  result?  b.  c.  b. 


Sunflower  seeds  are  high  in  both 
protein  and  fat,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  vitamins  essential  for  health 
and  vigor  of  turkeys  and  other  fowls. 
As  a  consequence,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  fertility  and  vigor  of  the 
poults  from  these  eggs  following  the 
free  harvesting  of  sunflower  seeds. 
Whenever  rations  are  inclined  to  be 
deficient  in  any  or  all  of  the  things 
mentioned,  the  free  feeding  of  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  would  be  especially 
helpful.  Your  idea  of  letting  the 
turkeys  harvest  the  sunflower  seeds 
is  excellent. 


Castor  Bean  Leaves  Not 
Poisonous 

Have  ~been  growing  some  castor 
beans  and  my  chickens  seem  to  like 
the  leaves.  Someone  told  me  they 
are  poisonous  to  poultry;  do  you  think 
that  they  are?  mrs.  c.  w.  h. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  record  that 
the  leaves  of  the  castor  bean  are 
poisonous  to  poultry,  although  I  can¬ 
not  find  that  they  have  ever  been  fed 
experimentally.  Considering  the 
rather  common  occurrence  of  the 
plant,  I  am  sure  that  chickens  must 
have  eaten  it  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  and,  if  poisoning  had  re¬ 
sulted,  some  cases  would  have  been 
reported. 


Guinea  Fowl  Color 
Inheritance 

Last  Winter  I  bought  a  pair  of 
guinea  fowl.  The  other  day  the  hen 
hatched  out  her  keets.  Both  the  male 
and  the  female  are  speckled  black- 
and-white.  We  were  amazed  to  see 


that  some  of  the  keets  were  pure 
white,  some  black  as  ink,  and  some  a 
brown  color.  Can  you  explain  this?  I 
thought  that  their  young  would  have 
to  be  exactly  like  the  parents,  since 
each  is  identical  in  markings,  c.  n.  a. 

Guinea  fowls  are  of  three  general 
types  in  color,  viz.,  pure  white  or 
splashed  white,  black,  and  the  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  so-called  speckled 
type,  known  as  pearl.  The  original 
stock  you  had  must  have  been  im¬ 
pure  for  color,  otherwise  the  result¬ 
ing  offspring  would  not  have  shown 
the  various  types  you  obtained.  The 
brown  colored  keets  will  be  of  the 
pearl  type  when  they  get  their  adult 
plumage. 


Night  Loss  in  Range  Shelters 

I  am  losing  some  young  birds  at 
night  in  my  range  shelters  where 
they  are  now  confined  at  night.  When 
I  let  them  out  in  the  morning,  some 
are  bloody,  some  have  actually  been 
killed  and  their  insides  eaten.  What 
kind  of  an  animal  do  you  think  may 
be  causing  this?  P.  K. 

In  connection  with  the  loss  of  your 
young  birds,  I  am  wondering  if  they 
may  not  be  picking  at  each  other,  as 
the  condition  noted  is  quite  common 
when  young  birds  are  confined  at 
night  in  range  shelters,  and  then 
not  released  until  several  hours  after 
daybreak  when  the  owner  gets 
around  to  that  chore.  The  only  other 
cause  I  can  think  of  would  be  rats.  If 
your  building  is  well  constructed,  the 
rat  problem  would  be  ruled  out,  how¬ 
ever.  Why  not  spend  a  few  hours  in 
the  early  morning  out  in  the  coop? 
Some  observation  on  your  part  prob¬ 
ably  will  give  you  the  real  answer. 
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Milk  Products  in  Poultry  Feed  Increase 
Production  and  Profits 


Perhaps  because  milk  products 
have  not  always  been  as  readily 
available  in  convenient  form  for 
poultry  feeding  as  they  are  today, 
relatively  few  controlled  feeding 
tests  have  been  conducted  with  them 
in  recent  years.  However,  results  of 
a  series  of  tests  recently  conducted 
with  high  producing  laying  flocks  in 
New  England  poultry  areas  and  using 
a  pelletized  dairy  product  feed,  have 
added  interests  in  the  light  of  the  re¬ 
cent  U.  S.  D.  A.  discovery  and  an¬ 
nouncement  that  milk  products  are  a 
particularly  good  source  of  vitamin 
B-12. 

Six  tests,  involving  nearly  3,000 
birds  and  several  breeds,  are  re¬ 
ported.  One  was  at  a  State  agricult¬ 
ural  college,  another  at  a  county 
vocational  agricultural  school  and 
the  others  with  well-known  com- 
merical  poultrymen.  Results  show 
that  the  addition  of  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  to  rations  normally  fed  on  the 
six  poultry  farms  boosted  egg  pro¬ 
duction  an  average  of  eight  per  cent 
and  increased  profits  an  average  of 
12.3  per  cent.  An  average  additional 
net  profit  of  26  cents  per  hen  over 
the  164-day  period  is  reported  for 
test  flocks. 

New  Hampshires  (R.  O.  P.)  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  a 
barred  cross  were  used.  In  each  case 
the  test  flock  and  control  flock  re¬ 
ceived  identical  care  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  birds  were  of  the  same 
age  and  breeding.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  was  the  addition  of  the  dairy 
products  in  pellet  form  to  the  ration 
fed  the  test  flock;  and  in  no  two 
tests  were  the  basic  or  control  rations 
the  same.  In  other  words  the  dairy 
products  were  added  to  a  different 
high  quality  laying  ration  combi¬ 
nation  in  each  test  of  the  series. 
Tests  ran  an  average  of  164  days. 
Accurate  feed  cost  and  egg  production 
records  were  kept.  For  purposes  of 
making  profit  comparisons,  55  cents 
per  dozen  was  used  as  an  average 
price  for  eggs. 

Results  show  that  the  addition  of 
the  dairy  product  raised  average  egg 
production  from  59  per  cent  for  con¬ 
trol  flocks  to  64  per  cent  for  test 
flocks.  Average  feed  cost  per  dozen 
eggs  was  cut  one  cent,  from  29  to  28 
cents,  by  the  test  flocks.  Culls  and 
deaths  in  the  test  flocks  averaged  15 
per  cent  against  17  per  cent  in  con¬ 
trol  flocks. 

Highest  egg  production  for  the  en¬ 
tire  test  period  (in  this  case  179 
days)  was  74.4  per  cent  attained  by 
the  test  flock  at  the  county  vocational 
agricultural  school,  where  the  control 
flock  had  an  average  production  of 
69  per  cent.  Basic  ration  was  the 
school’s  own  formula  laying  mash, 
plus  oats  free  choice  and  limited 
amounts  of  corn.  Test  birds  laid  six 
per  cent  more  eggs,  and  produced  13 
per  cent  more  profit,  or  an  additional 
profit  of  35  cents  per  hen.  Feed  cost 
for  eggs  was  25  cents  per  dozen  for 
the  test  flock,  26  cents  for  the  con¬ 
trol  flock. 

The  highest  increased  profit  per 
bird  was  shown  with  Rhode  Island 
Reds  on  the  Glendale  Poultry  Farm 
of  Joseph  Pelletier  at  Somerset, 
Mass.  The  basic  ration  was  a  well 
known  commercial  laying  mash,  plus 
scratch,  and  the  test  flock  made  17 
per  cent  more  profit  than  the  control 
flock,  or  an  extra  40  cents  per  hen. 
The  test  flock  laid  seven  per  cent 
more  eggs,  and  had  eight  per  cent 
less  culls  and  deaths.  Pelletier,  who 
raises  several  thousand  layers,  figured 
he  would  have  made  $174  more  per 
month  had  he  fed  all  his  flock  the 
way  he  did  the  test  flock  of  250  birds. 

With  R.  O.  P.  New  Hampshires, 
August  Bruyneel  of  North  Weare, 
N.  H.,  showed  an  additional  profit  of 
33  cents  per  hen  for  his  test  flock. 
His  average  egg  production  was  67 
per  cent  for  the  test  flock,  against 
59.5  per  cent  for  the  control  flock. 
The  test  flock  birds  laid  13  per  cent 
more  eggs  per  bird  and  made  16  per 
cent  more  profit  than  the  control 
flock  birds.  Bruyneel  fed  a  nationally 
known  breeder  mash,  plus  scratch 
grain  and  breeder  pellets  as  his  basic 
ration  and  his  feed  cost  per  dozen 
eggs  was  32  cents  for  the  control 
flock,  31  cents  for  the  test  flock. 

At  the  State  college,  Barred  Rocks 
and  the  New  England  College  Con¬ 
ference  laying  ration  were  used  in 
the  test.  In  this  case  the  test  flock 
showed  six  per  cent  more  profit  (15 
cents  more  per  bird)  than  the  control 


flock.  Egg  production  averaged  68.5 
per  cent  for  the  test  flock,  64  per 
cent  for  the  control  flock.  The  college 
also  kept  records  on  fertility  and 
hatchability  of  eggs  and  reported 
97.4  per  cent  fertility  and  85.8  per 
cent  hatchability  for  the  eggs  from 
the  test  flock,  compared  to  95.6  per 
cent  fertility  and  81.6  per  cent 
hatchability  for  eggs  from  the  control 
flock. 

A.  N.  Belanger,  Hope  Valley,  R.  I., 
conducted  a  test  with  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  still  another  commercial 
laying  mash  on  an  all-mash  program. 
He  had  only  three  per  cent  better 
egg  production  from  his  test  flock, 
but  realized  an  additional  profit  of 
18  cents  per  hen  as  a  result.  He  had 
a  net  income  (eggs  over  feed)  of 
$3.04  per  hen  for  his  test  flock,  $2.86 
per  hen  for  the  control  flock  in  a  six 
month  period. 

Joseph  Russo,  also  of  Hope  Valley, 
realized  an  additional  profit  of  15 
cents  per  bird  from  his  test  flock 
despite  an  outbreak  of  Newcastle 
disease  which  knocked  both  flocks 
out  of  production  for  a  time.  Because 
of  this  his  profits  wefe  way  down, 
but  the  additional  15  cents  per  bird 
represented  46  per  cent  more  profit 
for  the  test  flock  than  the  control 
flock.  Egg  production  was  12  per  cent 
higher  in  the  test  flock  and  in  this 
case  the  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  was 
41  cents  for  controls,  37  cents  for 
test  flock.  He  used  a  well  known 
commercial  mash,  plus  scratch  grains 
and  laying  pellets  as  his  basic  ration, 
and  had  Barred  cross  pullets  (sex- 
linked  R.  I.  Red  males  and  Barred 
Rock  females). 

Summarizing  the  tests,  it  is  pointed 
out  that,  even  with  high  producing 
flocks  of  the  best  breeding,  and  with 
high  quality  rations  and  current  feed 
prices,  the  addition  of  dairy  products 
boosts  poultry  profits. 

Family  Flock  Records 

Increasing  the  production  of  the 
poultry  flock  depends  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  upon  the  identification  of 
families  that  have  good  records  for 
laying.  Poultry  breeders  have  certain 
standards  by  which  they  select  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  production  of  high 
quality  chicks. 

In  reviewing  these  factors,  John  C. 
Taylor,  extension  poultry  man  at 
Rutgers  University,  calls  attention  to 
the  following  points  in  making  such 
family  selection.  Hatchability  of  the 
family  should  equal  or  exceed  85  per 
cent  of  all  eggs  set.  The  mortality  of 
the  progeny  on  range  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  five  per  cent  at  six  months  of 
age.  Progeny  should  mature  in  the 
case  of  leghorns  by  180  days  of  age, 
and  in  the  case  of  heavy  birds,  by  200 
days.  Families  should  have  no  broodi¬ 
ness  in  their  offspring.  Progeny  show 
the  ability  to  lay  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  A  good  standard  is  300  or 
more  days  of  production. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D, 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson 2.50 
A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.49 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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correctly  designed 


LAYING  HOUSES 


increase  winter  egg  production 


FARM  HOME 


TWO-STORY  LAYING  HOUSE 


TRIPLE  ARCH  FEEDER  BARN 


If  you  want  the  latest  and  best  in  modern 
laying  houses,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
see  all  the  designs  in  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Building  Service. 

Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  has  this 
Service  for  your  study  and  use  .  .  .  free 
of  charge. 

Houses  Planned  by  Experts 

This  complete  Farm  Building  Service 
was  developed  by  Weyerhaeuser  to  help 
you  obtain  buildings  that  are  better  both 
from  a  design  and  structural  viewpoint 
. . .  buildings  that  do  a  better  job  at  lower 
cost. 

Extension  workers,  farm  managers  and 
engineers  specializing  in  farm  structures 
cooperated  in  perfecting  all  the  modern 
buildings  in  this  Service.  Every  building 
is  proved,  tested,  practical.  They  are 
helping  to  increase  farm  income  on 
thousands  of  American  farms. 

Good  Housing  Pays 

All  the  Laying  Houses  in  this  Service  are 
designed  to  properly  protect  your  flock 
and  promote  its  health  and  comfort  .  .  . 
to  make  sanitation  easier  and  increase 
your  winter  egg  income. 

See  all  the  modern  buildings  in  this 
Service  at  your  lumber  dealer’s  yard.  See 
all  the  designs  for  poultry  and  hog  houses, 
barns,  machine  sneds,  crop  storage  .  .  . 
and  new,  modern  farm  homes.  Blueprints 
are  available. 

For  FREE  Books  showing  scores  of 
buildings  and  farm  homes,  check  and 
mail  coupon. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES  ' 


fKU% 

FARM 

BUILDING 

BOOK 

★ 

FARM 

HOME  BOOK 


RNY  950 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2077  First  National  Bank  Building 

ST.  PAUL  1 ,  MINNESOTA 

,  It,.  F rPP  Farm  Building  Book  LJ 
•  Please  send  me  the  Free  rarm  * 

Farm  Home  Book  , — 1 
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REALIZE  MORE 
PROFITS 

with 

PICKWICK 

PICKER 


Pickwick  Pickers  are  recognized 
leaders  throughout  the  poultry¬ 
processing  industry.  Quality  equip¬ 
ment  is  just  as  important  as  quality 
birds.  For  greater  profits,  be  sure  to 
get  both.  Insist  on  a  Pickwick 
Picker,  one  of  a  complete  line  of 
top-flight  processing  equipment. 
Territories  open  for  reliable  dealers 
and  distributors.  Write  for  details 
and  descriptive  catalogue. 


THE  PICKWICK  CO. 


218  Third  St.N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 


Order 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattiebora.  vt. 


Cllt II*  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWOER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNA. 


DOGS 


For  Sale — Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


■DtIREBRED  COCKE  It  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
A  Non-Refzistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  12  WEEKS  OLD  - 

FROM  PEDIGREED  PARENTS.  $17.50  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA. 


-  ST.  BERNARD  PUREBRED  PUPS  - - 

Eligible  for  Registration.  Write  — 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  I,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

LITTER  REGISTERED  A.  K.  C.  $35. 

A.  S.  ROSE.  Red  Apple  Farm,  PHILLIPSTON.  MASS. 


POLICE  DOG  PUPS  —  Make  excellent  cow  and 
watch  dogs.  Males  $15.  Females  $10. 
OTTO  STEINER,  GRAND  GORGE.  NEW  YORK 


-  LYNBURY  GOLDEN  SABLE  COLLIES  - 

PUPPIES  —  BREEDING  STOCK  — STUD  SERVICE 
L.  C.  BENEDICT.  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups N to"’.* myK 


BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNEL,  R.F.D.  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 


AIREDALES  DAmELSON^CONN 


WAR 


Raise  Your  Own  Meat. 
Save,  Make  —  ROYAL 

squabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready- 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
MOW,  Write  for  free  book,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods. 
Brices  REDUCED.  Our  60  th  year, 

RICE  CO..  205  H.  ST„  MELROSE  76. 


MASS. 


COLLIES — Happy.  Healthy  Puppies:  Dogs.  Registered. 
Pedigreed.  PROUT,  Route  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

A,  K.  C.  Irish  Setters.  Beagles,  Cocker  Spaniels. 

Meier  Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months.  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Ready-to-Lay  Range  Grown  Pullets 

Harco  strain  R.  I.  Reds;  sex-link  crosses.  R.  O.  P. 
sired  White  Rocks;  Hubbards  N.  H,  Reds.  Heavy; 
husky  and  healthy.  Heavy  laying  is  in  their  blood. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON.  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN— DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM.  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


CHINESE  GEESE:  Good  breeding  stock.  Trios— White, 
2-year  olds.  $22:  yearlings,  $18.  Brown:  yearlings,  $21. 
SHALIMAR  FARMS,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


RATS,  CAVIES,  N.  Z.  RABBITS.  Breeding  &  Labora¬ 
tory  quality  stock,  white  only.  War  creates  a  demand 
greater  than  production.  SNO-WYTE  BREEDERS, 
NANUET,  N.  Y.  TEL.  NE  3-2113.  EST.  1924 


PEDIGREED  SANDY  FLEMISH  3  MONTHS  $5.00 
A  few  II  months  had  I  time  young.  Good  mothers 
at  $12.50.  H.  F.  HOFFA,  WOMELSDORF,  PA. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


OR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75e  EA. 

14  oz  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

.  A.  PINTO.  RD-7,  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


AT  THIS 

LUCKY  WOMAN 


/  beautified  my  entire  home 
thru  the  Homemakers  Club 

AND  / r  D/DN'r  COST 
ME  ONE  PENNY! 


Of  course  you  want  to  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  this 
amazing  opportunity.  “No  selling  —  no  parties  to  give." 
Pay  absolutely  nothing  yet  have  your  choice  of  not  only 
lovely  curtains  but  also  of  hundreds  of  wonderful  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  household  articles  and  valuable  FREE 
premiums.  Send  for  colorful  catalog,  which  shows  and 
explains  all. 

MAIL  POSTCARD  NOW  —  DEPT.  B 

Everything  Free  No  Obligation 


HOMEMAKERS  CURTAIN  CLUB 

375  Main  St.,  Stoneham  80,  Mats. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  you  can  arrange  to  send 
your  renewal  at  this  time  without  waiting  for  a  personal 
invitation  to  do  so.  If  you  just  sign  your  name  and  address 
in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with  a  remittance  of  one 
dollar,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  for  three  years 
from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  im¬ 
mediately,  you  can  send  a  dollar  now  and  your  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  a  full  three  year  period.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . . . . . . . . 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . . 

Post  Office . State 


SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


September  16,  1950 


Farm  Workers  Under  Social 
Security  on  Jan.  1, 1951 

The  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  enacted  into  law  by  the 
President’s  signature  on  August  28, 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  law  to 
farm  workers,  effective  January  1, 
1951. 

A  farm  worker  is  considered  to  be 
in  covered  employment,  that  is,  en¬ 
titled  to  social  security  benefits,  when 
he  works  five  months  or  more  for  the 
same  employer  and  earns  at  least  $50 
in  each  quarter  (three  months).  The 
first  90  days  of  the  five-month  period 
constitute  a  period  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  .  during  which  period  no  tax  is 
imposed.  If  the  farm  worker  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  same  employment  for 
the  next  60  days,  thus  completing 
the  five-month  requirement,  and 
earns  $50  in  that  60-day  period,  the 
employer  must  deduct  1  %  per  cent 
from  his  wages,  add  an  additional 
1%  per  cent  from  his  own  pocket, 
and  pay  the  total  three  per  cent  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

The  farm  worker  can  obtain  a 
social  security  number  from  the  local 
post  office  or  the  nearest  social 
security  field  office.  The  employer 
must  obtain  an  SS-4  form  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Collector’s  office  in 
his  district.  After  this  form  is  filled 
out  and  mailed  to  the  Collector,  the 
employer  will  shortly  receive  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  identification  number  (Form 
SS-6)  and  a  tax  return  which  is 
filled  out  and  signed  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  mailed  back  to  the 
Collector’s  office  with  the  three  per 
cent  tax  payment. 

The  new  social  security  tax  goes 
into  effect  January  1,  1951  and  re¬ 
mains  at  the  IV2  per  cent  rate  until 
December  31,  1953;  on  January  1, 
1954  the  rate  increases  to  two  per 
cent;  on  January  1,  1960  to  2V2  per 
cent;  on  January  1,  1965  to  three  per 
cent;  and  on  January  1,  1970  to  314 
per  cent.  Wages  in  excess  of  $3,100 
a  year  are  not  subject  to  tax. 

The  value  of  board  and  lodging  or 
house  rent  are  not  considered  as 
wages.  Only  cash  remuneration  is 
subject  to  the  tax. 

If  a  farm  worker  quits  his  employ¬ 
ment  before  the  expiration  of  the  re¬ 
quired  five  months  and  the  IV2  per 
cent  tax  has  already  been  deducted 
by  the  employer  from  the  wages 
earned  after  the  90-day  apprentice¬ 
ship,  no  tax  is  due.  The  employer 
therefore  need  not  file  any  return 
and  must  refund  the  withheld  tax  to 
the  employee. 

Members  of  a  farmer’s  family  over 
21  years  of  age  and  earning  more 
than  $50  a  quarter  on  the  farm  are 
subject  10  the  provisions  of  the  new 
social  security  law.  Spouses  are  ex¬ 
empt. 


New  England  Green  Pasture 
Winners 

Walter  Hurlburt  of  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass.,  was  recently  announced  as 
having  New  England’s  best  Green 
Pasture  program  for  1950.  He  was 
selected  by  a  New  England  board  of 
judges  from  3,016  enrolled  dairy 
farmers. 

Second  honors  went  to  George 
Clark  of  Orange,  Conn.,  third  place 
honors  to  Harold  W.  Bodwell  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  N.  H.,  fourth  place  to  Burton 
Froberg,  Lafayette,  R.  I.,  fifth  place 
to  Rex  Varnum  of  Sebec,  Me.,  and 
sixth  to  Melvin  R.  Moulton,  St.  Johns- 
bury.  Vt. 

Three  practical  farmers  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  board  of  judges  which 
judged  the  18  New  England  finalists 
during  the  latter  part  of  August. 
These  men  were  Seeley  Reynolds,  Jr. 


of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Walter  K.  Phelps 
of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  Beverly 
Rand  of  Sherman  Mills,  Me.  Rand 
was  New  England  winner  in  1949, 
and  Phelps  and  Reynolds  were 
among  the  18  finalists  in  1948.  Other 
members  of  the  New  England  board 
of  judges  were  Stanley  Owen,  ex¬ 
tension  agronomist,  University  of 
Connecticut;  Roy  E.  Moser,  farm 
management  specialist,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Guy  Angell,  farm 
manager,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Hurlburt  is  a  breeder  of  purebred 
Holsteins  with  more  than  100  animals. 
His  milking  herd  average  ending 
September  30,  1949  was  more  than 
12,000  pounds  of  milk  and  454  pounds 
of  butterfat.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Green  Pasture  program  is  to 
widen  the  grain  to  milk  ratio  on  New 
England  dairy  farms.  Hurlburt  re¬ 
ports  an  average  of  one  to  eight  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  one  to  six  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  made  possible 
because  of  high  quality  pasture  and 
high  quality  roughage  for  use -during 
the  winter  months.  He  has  94  acres 
of  ladino  clover  pasture  and  18  acres 
of  alfalfa  with  20  more  seeded  this 
year.  His  fertilizer  program  was 
about  400  pounds  per  acre.  Many  of 
these  were  high  analyses  fertilizers. 


Wild  Carrot  Control 

September  is  the  month  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Northeast  to  spray  wild 
carrot  and  thereby  gain  excellent 
control  for  the  following  season. 
Many  roadsides,  fence  rowsl  and  ditch- 
banks  are  now  filled  with  this 
troublesome  weed  and  it  may  also 
be  found  invading  the  edges  of  alfalfa 
fields.  These  areas  represent  a  source 
of  seed  for  future  infestation.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  find  two  stages  of  growth 
during  September — second-year  car¬ 
rot,  now  in  bloom,  and  first-year  car¬ 
rot  which  germinated  last  Spring. 

Mowing'  is  recommended  before 
spraying  to  get  rid  of  the  tall  weeds. 
Spraying  with  2,4-D  should  follow 
the  mowing  in  about  two  weeks.  One 
treatment  will  give  reasonable  con¬ 
trol  and,  if  a  second  spraying  is  made 
the  following  Fall,  control  should  be 
excellent.  In  some  areas  farm  neigh¬ 
bors  have  cooperated  on  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  clean  up  their  adjoining 
properties,  and  other  weeds  have 
likewise  been  controlled  in  such  a 
program. 


Sheep  Sale  at  Cornell 

One  hundred  head  of  sheep,  repre¬ 
senting  nine  breeds,  were  sold  at  the 
recent  annual  New  York  State  Pure¬ 
bred  Sheep  Sale  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  under  sponsorship  of  the  New 
York  State  Sheep  Improvement  Pro¬ 
ject.  The  sheep  brought  an  average 
of  $82.53,  a  record  for  these  sales. 
Rams  brought  an  average  price  of 
$76.30,  and  ewes  $89.57.  By  breeds, 
Hampshires  were  most  popular,  sell¬ 
ing  for  an  average  of  $99.57;  most 
entries  were  also  of  this  breed.  In 
second  place  were  Columbias,  which 
brought  an  average  of  $98.33  per 
animal.  The  top  ram,  a  Suffolk,  con¬ 
signed  by  Hob  and  Nob  Farm, 
Francistown,  N.  H.,  sold  for  $135; 
the  purchaser  was  Charles  Brinker- 
hoff  of  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  Highest  ewe 
price,  $260,  was  paid  by  J.  T.  Houli¬ 
han  of  Honeoye  Falls  for  a  Hamp¬ 
shire,  consigned  by  Stanley  Van 
Vleet  of  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Houlihan 
was  the  largest  purchaser  at  the  sale. 


We  always  admire  the  answer "of  the 
man,  who,  when  asked  how  old  he 
was,  answered,  “Just  forty  years;  but 
if  you  count  by  the  fun  I’ve  seen,  I 
am  at  least  eighty.” — Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  August  18,  1860. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 


The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices,  per  ton, 
bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 
September  5,  1950: 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . . 

$56.25 

$50.00 

$55.25 

$55.50 

Standard  Middlings  . 

58.12 

51.50 

59.50 

57.50 

Gray  Shorts  . 

66.00 

— 

71.25 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

83.00 

■■■■  — 

82.00 

80.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein...,. 

78.35 

69.50 

81.00 

76.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.... 

77.67 

76.11 

- - 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein.... 

77.67 

74.61 

78.00 

—  ■■■  — 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

57.06 

55.20 

57.98 

■ 

White  hominy  feed* . 

- - — 

59.50 

64.25 

■  . . 

Yellow  hominy  feed . 

63.75 

— 

-■  .  ■ 

63.50 

Alfalfa  meal,  suncured . 

48.00 

■  1  ■ 

■  . . 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. . 

59.00 

64.00 

■  — 

Distillers’  grains . . . 

25.00 

52.25 

53.50 

Brewers’  grains . 

54.50 

47.50 

54.00 

54.25 
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Home-Grown  Grain  for  Poultry 


There  are  times  when  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  use  home  grown  grains  on 
the  poultry  farm.  However,  under 
ordinary  operation  it  is  generally  not 
advisable  to  consider  the  home  mix¬ 
ing  of  complete  mashes.  Therefore, 
ther  are  only  two  suitable  ways  of 
using  these  grains:  one  is  to  supply 
the  ground  grain  needed  in  the  form 
of  a  mash  concentrate,  and  the  other 
is  to  supply  grains  as  needed  with  a 
standard  mash  mix.  Use  of  either  of 
the  above  depends  upon  the  particu¬ 
lar  poultry  farm.  Throughout  the 
State  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
many  poultry  farms  have  sufficient 
acreage  to  produce  considerable  feed. 
On  this  type  farm,  it  is  generally 
worth  trying  to  use  as  much  home 
grown  grain  as  possible. 

For  the  poultry  farm  that  has  a 
limited  amount  of  acreage  and  is 
in  a  highly  congested  poultry  area, 
there  is  only  one  procedure;  that  is, 
to  buy  grain  during  the  low  price 
period  or  at  harvest  time  and  then 
store.  Here  the  volume  of  saving 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  that 
can  be  bought  and  safely  stored. 
Once  the  harvest  season  has  passed, 
then  it  will  generally  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  this  type  of  farm  to  pur¬ 
chase  individual  grains. 

For  those  who  are  going  to  use 
home  grown  grains,  the  easiest  way 
to  use  them  is  as  a  mixture  with  a 
commercial  mash.  Such  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  usually  consists  of  several 
grains  of  varying  proportions,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  needs  of  the  flock 
concerned.  In  general,  most  farmers 
and  poultrymen  agree  on  a  mixture 
made  up  of  whole  corn  (two  parts), 
whole  wheat  (one  part),  and  whole 
oats  (one  part).  This  is  about  as 
simple  and  easy  a  mix  as  can  be 
made,  and  it  will  do  an  adequate 
job.  In  some  instances,  a  mix  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  and  wheat  may  suffice. 
In  the  mix  containing  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  there  are  times  when  other 
grains  may  be  substituted  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  any  of  those  in  the  mix.  This 
method  of  use  will  give  variety  to 
the  mix  as  well  as  use  grain  grown 
on  the  particular  farm.  If  substi¬ 
tutions  are  to  be  made,  then  caution 
must  be  used  to  see  that  palatability 
of  the  grain  is  retained. 

On  farms  where  grinding  equip¬ 
ment  is  available,  it  is  advisable  to 
buy  the  mash  concentrate  and  then 
add  ground  grain.  The  mash  as  manu¬ 
factured  by  most  feed  mills  will 
supply  a  balanced  ration  when  mixed 
with  grains,  usually  corn  and  some¬ 
times  wheat,  in  the  proportions  of 


one  of  mash  to  one  of  ground  grain. 
Use  of  home  grown  grains  in  the 
mash  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
grinding  facilities  and  the  amount  or 
availability  of  grain. 

Mixing  either  mash  or  grain  can 
be  a  big  job  if  it  is  done  by  hand. 
However,  this  need  not  be  the  case 
on  a  great  many  farms.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  buy  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found 
it  very  satisfactory  to  use  a  con¬ 
crete  mixei',  often  available  on  farms. 
If  the  purchase  of  a  concrete  mixer 
is  anticipated,  then  a  size  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  farm  is  a  consider¬ 
ation.  In  order  to  facilitate  bagging, 
it  is  best  to  mix  on  the  second  floor 
and  then  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
feed  bin  or  chute  so  that  the  bagging 
can  be  done  on  the  lower  level. 

In  cases  where  it  is  decided  to  buy 
grain  at  harvest  time,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  select  only  quality 
grains.  In  this  respect,  it  is  advisable 
to  obtain  grain  that  has  a  good, 
bright  color,  shows  no  sign  of  mold, 
and  is  plump  and  well  matured; 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  store  poorly  or 
spoil  before  it  is  needed.  Further¬ 
more.  *  selection  of  immature  grain 
may  result  in  considerable  shrinkage, 
during  the  storage  period.  Such 
shrinkage  may  off-set  any  savings 
that  result  from  the  purchase  of 
grain.  Poor  quality  grain  is  usually 
not  too  palatable  and,  for  this  reason 
alone,  should  not  be  considered. 

In  any  case,  the  storage  of  grain 
for  later  use  is  a  big  problem.  Storage 
must  be  such  that  it  will  prevent 
spoilage,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  the  grain  from  the  mice  and 
rats.  To  say  the  least,  all  grain 
storages  must  be  vermin  proof,  which 
adds  to  the  cost  of  holding  grain.  This 
factor  must  be  figured  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  a  saving  has  been 
made.  Moreover'  the  storage  must 
provide  air  circulation  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  moisture  which  can 
promote  trouble  during  storage. 

It  seems  economically  wise  at 
present  to  buy  and  store  as  many  tons 
of  grain  as  possible.  Where  farmers 
produce  their  own  grains,  there  is  no 
better  way  of  marketing  the  grain 
than  as  a  finished  poultry  product. 
In  many  ways,  such  a  method  of 
marketing  cuts  down  on  the  over¬ 
head  considerably.  There  now  exists 
an  opportunity  for  those  farmers 
with  the  necessary  facilities  to  use 
considerable  home  grown  grain  in  the 
poultry  ration  to  their  advantage. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Deep  Litter  for  Layers 

Poultrymen  in  the  past  were 
skeptical  about  dropping  pits  just  as 
some  of  them  now  are  skeptical  about 
the  idea  of  deep  litter  used  in  our  hen 
houses.  You  will  never  know  until 
you  have  tried  whether  the  deep 
litter  system  works  and  how  much 
labor  it  saves. 

You  must  have  a  well  ventilated 
house  to  make  deep  litter  work.  The 
laying  house  should  be  insulated  too 
to  keep  it  dry.  Before  you  put  the 
pullets  into  their  winter  laying 
quarters,  be  sure  to  clean  the  laying 
house  of  all  old  litter,  then  spray 
and  disinfect  it  to  prevent  any  dis¬ 
ease  starting  from  the  previous  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  When  this  is  all  done,  re¬ 
pair  the  roosts,  if  necessary;  fill  nests 
with  clean  straw,  or  with  oyster 
shells  if  the  nests  are  tight  enough. 
Oyster  shells  help  to  keep  the  eggs 
clean  and  the  hens  do  not  scratch  out 
the  litter  as  much  as  they  do  when 
nests  contain  straw.  I  plan  to  have 
new  community  nests  this  year,  with 
the  bottom  slanting  so  that  the  eggs 
roll  to  the  front  of  the  nests  where 
they  can  be  easily  gathered  and  cool 
more  quickly.  I  believe  the  change 
in  the  form  of  nests  will  be  worth¬ 
while,  but  it  must  be  made  before 
the  pullets  start  to  lay,  for  they  will 
not  like  to  lay  upon  the  wire  hard¬ 
ware  netting  if  they  have  first  gotten 
used  to  the  old  time  nest  and  nesting 
material. 

Choose,  the  type  of  litter  which  is 
the  most  convenient  or  economical 
for  you  to  use.  Some  people  buy  the 
commercial  litter  in  the  late  Summer 
and  store  it  where  they  can  get  a 
bale  easily  whenever  they  need  it. 
Others  store  crushed  corncobs  or 
straw,  or  use  a  combination  of  all 
these  types  of  litter  and  like  it  even 
better  than  a  single  type  alone.  Some 


poultrymen  keep  their  hay  mow 
filled  with  oat  bundles,  tossing  in  a 
few  bundles  each  day  according  to 
the  number  of  hens  housed.  The  hens 
then  pick  and  scratch  for  their  daily 
ration  of  oats.  This  keeps  the  flock 
active,  cuts  threshing  costs,  and  gets 
more  profit  from  the  oat  crop,  from 
heavily  laying  hens,  than  he  would 
if  he  harvested  the  oats  by  thresh¬ 
ing  or  combining  them.  It  builds  up 
the  litter  each  day  and  the  hens  work 
hard  keeping  the  litter  stirred  up 
and  dry. 

It  is  wise  to  start  the  litter  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  cold,  and  build  it  up 
with  fresh  material  on  top  each 
week.  By  the  time  it  gets  really  cold 
you  should  have  a  thick  pad,  six 
inches  or  more  in  depth.  It  feels  like 
stepping  on  a  thick  rug.  During  very 
cold  weather  last  Winter,  we  raked 
the  litter  near  the  door  of  the  laying 
house,  where  travel  is  heaviest  and 
where  the  hens  like  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  open  door  and  look  out,  or 
stand  in  the  sun  when  weather  per¬ 
mits  an  open  door. 

We  always  scatter  dehydrated  lime 
over  the  litter  whenever  it  starts  to 
get  wet  on  top  and  then  thoroughly 
stir  the  litter.  The  lime  helps  to 
keep  the  litter  dry.  Once  a  week 
regularly,  and  whenever  needed,  we 
take  out  any  litter  that  gets  really 
wet  under  the  waterers.  Sometimes  a 
waterer  will  inn  over  in  the  best 
managed  house.  If  a  bucket  of  water 
is  spilled,  we  clean  that  up  at  once, 
being  careful  to  go  clear  down  under 
the  litter  to  dry  floor.  When  we  put 
in  a  fresh  litter  around  the  waterers, 
we  scatter  a  layer  over  the  entire 
floor,  which  is  a  short  job  compared 
to  cleaning  the  entire  home.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feeling  to  be  able  to  kick 
down  to  the  concrete  floor  and  find 
it  dry  all  Winter  long.  mrs.  o.  c. 


George  Enderly,  Manager  of  West- 
hill  Farms,  Camillus,  New  York,  with 
one  of  his  winning  VanTress  Cross  Broilers. 

This  farm  is  well-known  for  its  R.O.P.  work 
With  New  Hampshires. 


WESTHILL  FARMS 
Beacon  Fed  Birds 

'ZOttt 

New  York  State’s 
CHICKEN- OF-TOMORRGjr| 
CONTEST 


First  Prize  to  the  entry  of  George  Enderly,  Manager  of  Westhill  Farms,  Inc. 
Mr.  Enderly  is  a  strong  booster  of  the  Beacon  Feeding  Program  for  breeders 
and  growing  young  stock.  He  knows  from  experience  that  where  smooth 


feathering,  rapid  growth,  uniform  fleshing  and  good  color  are  at  a  premium. 
Beacon  Complete  Starter  and  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  do  an  outstanding  job. 


For  the  past  3  years  Westhill’s  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  entries  have  been 
grown  on  the  Beacon  Broiler  Feeding  Program.  During  those  years,  these 
entries  have  finished  second  once  (1948),  and  first  twice  (1949,  ’50).  That’s 
what  years  of  Beacon  research  and  painstaking  large  scale  tests  can  do  for 
Beacon  feeders. 


Says  Mr.  Enderly,  “In  our  breeding  work,  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  female 
that  will  cross  with  meat-type  males  and  produce  enough  eggs  to  make  it 
profitable.  With  work  of  this  type,  feeding  rations  of  the  highest  quality  and 
uniformity  are  essential.” 


4  of  first  10  JUNIOR  WINNERS  also  BEACON  FED 

1st  prize  to  the  entries  of  Beacon  Feeder  Roy  Curtiss  III,  Detmar,  N,  Y. 

2nd  prize  to  the  entries  of  Beacon  Feeder  Jack  Stelle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,* 

8th  prize  to  the  entries  of  Beacon  Feeder  Nicholas  Palladino,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.# 
9th  prize  to  the  entries  of  Beacon  Feeder  Willard  Schwarting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.* 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred.  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000. 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  ‘/2  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Harap  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  1  n  k  s.  White  Bocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  rfealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  _  .  „  ... 

direct  from  this  advt  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

. $12.90  $15.90  $14.50 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULL0- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks...... 

New  Hampshires,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Hamp  -  Rock  Cross, 
Rock-Hamp  Cross . 

Big  Type,  Lop  tomb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns.  Wh..  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas.  Austra  Whites.. 


13.90  16.95  15.50 

12.90  24.50  6.00 

12.90  26.00  6.00 


$0.95  Psr  «oo 

©LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. _ 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$11.50 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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BABCOCKS 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

—  "77  r  re  at  layers 

make  — - - 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287.9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

_^-r<\\\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 

\ Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Rt.  3R 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy 
of  both  eggs 
Special  broil¬ 
er  Crossbred  chicks  al¬ 
so  available. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX12,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


Why  YOU  Should  Buy  Christie 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks.  Because: 
They  are  bred  to  grow  rapidly  on 
less  feed  —  to  feather  early  and 
completely.  Broiler  and  roasters  are 
plump  and  full-bodied  with  light 
under-coloring.  Pullets  mature  early 
and  lay  large  eggs  with  excellent  in¬ 
terior  quality  and  unexcelled  hatchability.  Come  to 
the  Source  for  Christie  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp- 
shires.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  60,  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


A  Famous  Name  ....  A  Famous  Strain 
It’s  NICHOLS  of  Kingston,  N.  H. 
New  Hampshires  at  their  meatiest 
Ask  your  HATCHERyMAN  why. 

^  NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barrod  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-l  or  820- J -2 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  Sc  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASS VILLE,  PA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERI  AL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  reader  is  anxious  to  learn  the 
address  of  her  brother,  Francis  Ed¬ 
ward  Heraghty.  He  is  a  musician 
and  frequently  used  the  name  Frank 
Edwards.  He  left  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
in  1934.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Branchville,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  said 
he  was  working  for  a  farmer.  The 
sister  will  appreciate  any  information 
about  this  man  if  he  is  known  to 
our  readers,  and  letters  sent  to 
Publisher’s  Desk  will  be  forwarded. 

Can  you  find  out  for  me  what  be¬ 
came  of  Lightning  Creek  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  British  Columbia?  I  bought 
some  in  1917.  The  name  was  changed 
different  times  and  the  stock  was 

changed.  p.  h. 

New  Jersey 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Canadian  Mines  Hand¬ 
book  there  is  no  equity  in  the 

Lightning  Creek  Gold  mine.  Its 
charter  was  cancelled  in  1946.  The 

properties  were  acquired  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Alluvials  of  B.  C.  Ltd., 
but  no  equity  was  received  in  Light¬ 
ning  Creek  and  there  is  no  record  of 
the  shareholders  receiving  any  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  company’s  assets,  nor 
that  the  stock  had  any  market  value. 
The  investment  was  a  total  loss  to 
investors  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it. 
An  experienced  investor  has  issued 
this  suggestion:  To  remember  that  a 
stock  does  not  guarantee  a  fixed  re¬ 
turn;  that  the  quoted  price  may 
fluctuate  very  widely;  that  there  is 
no  date  on  which  a  stock  can  be 
turned  in  at  par  to  assure  that  capital 
will  be  safe.  Dividends  can  be  re¬ 
duced  as  well  as  raised.  Prices  can  go 
down  as  well  as  up.  Be  cautious 
about  what  you  buy  and  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  miracles. 

1  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me 
whether  there  is  a  studio  by  the 
name  of  Haney  Studio?  A  man  came 
to  our  house  in  December  1949  and 
made  an  appointment  to  come  the 
next  day  and  take  some  pictures.  He 
came  later  and  took  -the  pictures,  and 
we  paid  a  deposit  on  all  of  them,  the 
balance  to  come  C.  O.  D.  The  pictures 
finally  came,  but  the  pictures  we  had 
given  him  to  make  the  copies  from 
were  not  returned.  This  was  the  only 
one  I  had  of  my  Mother,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  it  back.  Can  you  get  it 
for  me?  f.  t. 

Ohio 

The  address  of  the  Haney  Studio 
was  given  as  Conneaut,  Ohio.  The 
letter  was  returned  unclaimed,  but 
suggested  trying  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
This  was  done,  but  the  letter  was 
again  returned  unclaimed.  We  are 
sorry  not  to  have  had  success  for  our 
reader.  Again  caution  is  suggested  in 
dealing  with  itinerant  agents  who  do 
not  have  proper  credentials. 

Received  your  remarkable  Cen¬ 
tennial  Issue,  and  it  is  more  like  an 
encyclopedia  on  the  subjects  pre¬ 
sented.  We  wish  your  magazine  good 
luck.  c.  h.  c. 

New  York 

We  thank  C.  H.  C.  for  his  pleasant 
comment.  Many  readers  write  that 
they  find  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  the  issue  and  that  it  will  serve  as 
reading  matter  for  more  than  a  year; 
they  go  back  to  some  articles  again 
and  again.  That  is  what  we  hoped  for 
and  it  is  helpful  and  encouraging  to 
know  it  has  a  real  interest  for  all 
who  received  it. 

Looking  over  my  mother’s  papers 
I  found  stock  in  Brand’s  Restaurant 
Control  Corporation  issued  in  1922. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  stock  is  of 
any  value  and  where  I  could  redeem 
it?  h.  j.  H. 

New  Hampshire 

The  corporation  is  no  longer  in 
existence  and  was  dissolved  in  1948 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  stock 
is  therefore  valueless  at  this  time. 

The  Post  Office  Department  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  into  that 
country  of  poultry  and  poultry  eggs. 
This  action  is  taken  to  endeavor  to 
combat  further  introduction  of  New¬ 
castle  disease.  A  serious  outbreak  of 
this  disease  has  occurred  in  Canada. 
Postmasters  are  directed  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  poultry  or  poultry  eggs  for  mail¬ 
ing  to  Canada. 


I  can  tell  you  we  appreciated  your 
attention  to  our  difficulty,  as  my 
husband  needed  the  parts  to  his 
loader.  We  told  several  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  how  helpful  your  magazirte  is 
in  such  matters.  I  think  when  farm¬ 
ers  read  the  various  letters  published 
in  your  department,  they  are  more 
careful  about  buying  when  they  are 
approached  with  bombastic  proposals. 

Connecticut  s.  d. 

This  came  in  response  to  a  request 
to  locate  a  company  whose  address 
had  been  mislaid,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  have  a  hand  in  helping 
out. 

Henry  Davis  of  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  is  accused  of  having  swindled 
many  women  listeners  to  quiz  pro¬ 
grams.  He  has  been  selling  encyclo¬ 
pedias  to  women  for  substantial 
amounts,  getting  a  sizable  down 
payment,  by  telling  them  that  they 
will  find  prize  winning  answers  to 
coming  radio  questions  on  certain 
pages.  According  to  the  information 
no  encyclopedias  were  delivered.  One 
party  paid  $30  for  an  encyclopedia 
that  would  contain  lucky  answers, 
but  the  book  was  not  received. 

I  had  19  guinea  pigs  destroyed  by 
dogs  who  came  on  my  property.  I 
put  in  a  claim,  as  I  thought  the  dog 
license  would  take  care  of  the  dam¬ 
age.  I  am  told  it  does  not.  This  is  a 
great  loss,  as  I  depended  on  these 
guinea  pigs  for  an  income.  e.  h. 

New  York 

Guinea  pigs  do  not  come  under  the 
classification  of  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  and,  therefore,  no  settlement 
could  be  made.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  law  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
permit  compensation,  but  as  it  is  not, 
the  authorities  must  follow  the  text. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  law  will  be 
amended. 

“.  .  .  I  do  not  think  there  is  an¬ 
other  paper  equal  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
like  the  pervading  tone  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  —  its  steadiness,  its  spiritual  force, 
its  real  American  character.” 

Illinois  MRS.  w.  n.  s. 

We  regard  this  kindly  note  as 
ample  reward  for  all  our  work  and 
efforts  to  make  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  a  real  friend  to  our  readers 
and  of  lasting  value  to  them.  No 
effort  is  spared  to  give  the  best  help 
and  information  that  we  can.  Our 
guarantee  of  a  Square  Deal  is  not 
mere  lip  service,  but  a  promise  to 
print  only  what  we  believe  is  true 
and  what  will  be  of  help  to  our 
readers. 

A  Mr.  Thompson,  representing 
American  Pest  Control,  Cordele, 
Georgia,  was  in  our  town  treating 
houses  for  termites.  The  contract 
reads  that  buildings  are  to  be  treated 
semi-annually  for  five  years  without 
extra  cost,  with  semi-annual  inspec¬ 
tion.  He  treated  two  houses  and  a 
garage  for  me  and  I  paid  him  $525. 
No  one  came  back  in  six  months  to 
inspect  my  property  as  promised.  I 
wrote  and  wrote,  without  reply,  al¬ 
though  a  registered  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived,  as  1  got  the  post  office  return 
card.  My  bank  read  the  contract  be¬ 
fore  it  was  signed  and  the  cashier 
said  it  seemed  in  order.  The  work 
cost  twice  the  amount  quoted  origin¬ 
ally.  As  the  work  was  not  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  contract,  I 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  refund,  but 
I  get  no  reply  whatever  from  the 
company  or  the  representative. 

Delaware  mrs.  e.  t.  h.,  sr. 

The  American  Pest  Control,  oper¬ 
ated  by  E.  L.  Thompson  and  V.  C. 
Nipper,  was  in  operation  for  several 
years  at  Cordele,  Georgia,  but  there 
is  no  such  firm  operating  there  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Nipper  has  been 
out  of  it  for  several  years.  The 
present  address  of  E.  L.  Thompson  is 
not  known.  It  is  a  costly  experience 
for  our  friend,  and  we  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  get  further  service 
for  her. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  me  with  the  song  called  “The 
Banks  of  Glenco.”  It  is  a  Scotch  song. 
No  matter  if  written  or  printed  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  it.  p.  n.  p. 

New  Jersey 

We  hope  some  one,  perhaps  a 
Scottish  reader,  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  song.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  it. 


Mercy  Killing  and  You 

Every  woman  who  lives  in  the 
country  is  at  times  faced  with  the 
distressing  problem  of  disposing  of 
injured  or  unwanted  animals.  The 
cat  brings  in  a  half  dead  baby  rabbit, 
a  sick  chicken  is  being  pecked  to 
death  by  the  well  ones,  a  cow  or 
horse  steps  on  a  kitten  or  puppy,  a 
hit-and-run  driver  rushes  by  on  his 
conscienceless  course,  and  there  is 
noboby  around  but  yourself  to  per¬ 
form  the  act  of  mercy  that  puts  the 
injured  creature  out  of  its  suffering. 
You  find  it  almost  more  than  you 
can  face  to  kill  anything,  yet  your 
conscience  tells  you  that  it  is  your 
clear  duty  to  do  so,  and  at  once. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  school 
myself  to  kill  as  a  man  does  by  strik¬ 
ing  a  creature  on  the  head.  A  blow, 
misplaced  or  not  hard  enough,  only 
prolongs  the  horror.  On  the  other 
hand,  drowning  is  a  quick  and 
merciful  death,  and  for  small  animals 
it  is  the  easiest  to  administer.  I  have 
learned  to  dispatch  mice,  young 
kitttens  and  baby  rabbits  almost 
automatically  by  this  means.  I  fill  a 
deep  pail  with  water  at  body 
temperature  and  take  up  the  animal 
in  a  towel.  This  I  wrap  well  about 
it,  confining  its  legs  and  paws,  but 
leaving  a  good  loose  opening  at  the 
nose  so  that  the  water  reaches  it 
immediately  upon  immersion.  I  im¬ 
merse  it  quickly  and  hold  it  under 
until  all  struggle  has  ceased.  Then  I 
weight  it  and  leave  it  a  while  longer, 
just  to  be  sure.  It  is  surprising  how 
little  struggle  there  is;  and  you  feel 
that  you  are  dispensing  mercy  rather 
than  engaging  in  a  horror  that  will 
haunt  you.  Never  think  you  can  just 
drop  a  creature  in  a  pail  of  water 
and  run.  All  animals  swim  and  will 
do  so  until  they  die  of  exhaustion. 

For  large  animals,  such  as  dogs 
and  cats,  I  learned  the  following 
method  from  a  friend.  When  an 
animal  has  to  be  killed,  she  does  it 
herself  by  a  remarkably  efficient  and 
painless  way.  She  has  an  airtight  box 
with  a  close-fitting  lid,  in  which  there 
is  a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a 
flexible  metal  tubing  which  in  turn 
is  attached  to  the  automobile  exhaust. 
First  the  connection  is  made,  then  the 
car  is  started.  Into  the  box  she  puts 
a  good  piece  of  meat  or  fish  and 
coaxes  the  animal  in.  As  soon  as  it  is 
well  engaged  with  the  food,  she  fits 
the  lid  down  and  the  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  gas  does  its  rapid  and  painless 
work.  Naturally  she  performs  this 
operation  in  the  open  or  in  an  open 
doorway  to  protect  herself  from  the 
gas. 

If  you  have  ever  known  what  it  is 
to  be  tormented  by  your  conscience 
for  having  let  an  animal  suffer  be¬ 
cause  you  were  too  cowardly  to  kill  it, 
these  two  easy  means  should  fortify 
you  to  meet  the  next  emergency. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y.  e.  g.  c. 


Old  Places  to  Burglars 

Just  to  prove  that  those  “new” 
hiding  places  you  have  found  for 
your  valuables  are  really  “old  stuff,” 
let  me  tell  a  few  brief  stories  of 
wnat  can  happen. 

A  vacationer  returned  home  and 
rushed  to  the  refrigerator.  The  $300 
he  had  hidden  among  the  coils  was 
gone. 

An  Oregon  housewife  found  a 
rhododendron  plant  in  her  front 
room  uprooted.  Along  side  was  a 
note:  “Next  time  use  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizer.”  She  had  buried  several 
$10  bills  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

A  bakery  operator,  facing  the 
muzzle  of  a  burglar’s  gun  watched 
him  tear  apart  a  large  rolling  pin  and 
take  the  day’s  receipts.  “Most  obvi¬ 
ous  place  in  the  world,”  the  robber 
remarked. 

In  Michigan,  a  widow  hid  $2,300  in 
currency  in  a  hollow  brass  bedstead. 
The  bandit  almost  passed  it  up  until 
he  saw  the  end  of  a  piece  of  string 
sticking  out.  The  currency  was  in  a 
packet  at  the. end  of  the  string. 

Sometimes  it  works  in  reverse.  A 
man  in  Indiana  hid  his  wallet  in  a 
coal  bucket  for  safe  keeping  over¬ 
night.  Next  morning  he  built  a  fire — 
and  later  realized  his  error.  He  sifted 
the  ashes  and  found  only  the  zipper 
of  the  wallet. 

Ever  try  the  snout  of  a  tea  pot? 
The  match  box?  Coffee  cans?  The 
water  kettle?  A  concealed  cup?  They 
are  all  old  places  to  the  burglars  who 
live  off  the  hidden  fat  of  the  land. 

The  safest  place  for  money  is  in 
the  bank.  e.‘h.  c. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  la  thl*  department  15e  per 
word,  Including  name  and  addreae,  each  lnaer- 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  le 
used,  figure  fire  worda  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Taesd&y,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (aeeda,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows,  $150  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Barn  men,  $85  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 


HALMAR  Farms,  Clinton,  Pa.,  has  steady  position 
for  farm  hand  who  is  good  milker.  Contact  Earl 
Plants,  Manager. 


WANTED:  Single  experienced  dairy  and  general 
farmer  in  Connecticut.  Good  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Please  state  experience  and  wages  desired. 
BOX  4102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


HACTHERYMAN  wanted  to  take  full  charge  of 
100,000  egg  capacity  Robins  incubators.  Only  expert 
in  all  phases  of  hatching  to  apply,  giving  detailed 
information,  references,  when  available  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Write  BOX  1129,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple  in  private  home  on 
grounds  of  mountain  resort  hotel.  To  cook,  keep 
house,  assist  other  help  with  convalescent  wife.  Give 
full  details,  references,  salary  expected,  first  letter. 
BOX  117,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  Working  manager,  October  1st.  to  take 
full  charge,  outside  work.  Must  have  experience. 
Modern  machinery  and  care  of  same.  Excellent  modern 
living  accommodations.  Write  giving  particulars,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  and  references.  BOX  4131,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WANTED:  Reliable  and  energetic  man  in  good  health 
to  operate  a  350  acre  Northern  Virginia  beef  cattle 
farm  either  on  salary  or  division  of  profits.  Write 
fully  giving  age,  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Also  advise  salary  or  terms  of  a  profit  sharing 
basis  that  would  be  expected.  Answer  to  E.  E.  Kerr, 
69  Elmwood  Ave.,  Bogota,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Capable  to  manage  one  child.  Five 
room  bungalow.  Mrs.  Louis  Cohen,  45  Front  St., 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  


W ANTED:  Man  and  wife  for  cottage  duty,  farm  and 
dairy.  Write  or  call  J.  M.  Dunlap,  Superintendent 
Boys’  Industrial  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Oakdale,  Penna.  Telephone  3061. 


elderly  man,  fight  farm  chores  exchange  good 
home.  Small  compensation.  Albany  County.  BOX 
4201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  to  help  build  poultry  farm.  State  ex¬ 
perience.  Small  wages  with  room,  board.  Steady. 
BOX  4202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-Housekeeper,  German,  45,  healthy,  experienced 
woman,  full  charge,  permanent,  for  one  lady.  Six 
room  house  in  rural  Connecticut.  Room  with  bath. 
First  class  recent  references,  particulars  first  letter. 
BOX  4203,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  able  to  take  care  of  5,000  capacity. 
Four  room  house,  improvements,  good  pay,  advancement 
to  right  party.  Write  age  and  experience.  Minchen- 
berg.  It.  D,  2,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Joseph  M. 
Winter,  Sayviile,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Modern  country  home,  automatic 
washing  machine ;  own  room ;  three  children ;  good 
home,  Herman  Canter.  Woodridge,  N  ,Y, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  superintendent  to  man¬ 
age  450-acre  farm.  Must  have  knowledge  of  operat¬ 
ing  and  repairing  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  also 
must  know  about  raising  all  kinds  of  farm  crops.  Also 
assistant  herdsman  for  three  time  a  day  milking. 
Good  references  required.  Call  MAmaroneck  9-3350,  or 
write  Fair  Chester  Farm,  124  Palmer  Ave.,  Mamaro- 
neck.  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Man,  married  or  single  on  modern,  clean 
poultry  breeding  farm.  Must  be  sober,  conscienti¬ 
ous  and  reliable.  Tenement  for  married  man.  State  full 
particulars  in  first  letter,  wages  expected,  etc.  BOX 
4213,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Two  good  dairy  farmers  who  are  interested 
in  a  future.  Edleweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Wicatunk,  N.  J. 
Phone  Holmdel  9-7221,  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  capable  becoming  herdsman 
under  herd  superintendent  of  large  show  Holstein 
herd  in  New  England  having’  unusually  high  herd 
test  average.  Opportunity  for  man  who  likes  cows 
get  valuable  experience  or  top  notch  job.  Board  and 
room  furnished.  Wages  depending  only  upon  his 
ability.  Write  BOX  4216,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  healthy,  refined,  Christian;  work 
on  small  poultry  farm,  salary  and  good  home.  Write, 
Muriey,  Lanoka  Harbor,  N.  J. _ 

YOUNG  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work;  no 
smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Cailicoon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Responsible  married  man  with  college 
training  and  practical  experience  in  farming  to 
competently  run  small  farm  in  southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Have  about  70  acres  of  very  fertile  flat  land, 
which  has  yielded  successful  crops  of  alfalfa,  ladino, 
and  brome  grass.  Small  barn  accommodates  10  head 
of  dairy  cows.  Charming  comfortable  six  room  resi¬ 
dence  and  wages  commensurate  with  ablity.  Man  who 
would  be  capable  of  planting  a  self-sustaining  farm 
and  really  likes  to  farm.  Straight  salary  or  profit 
sharing.  BOX  4217,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Children’s  nurse.  Must  be  reliable,  trust¬ 
worthy.  Own  room  and  bath.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Other  congenial  and  companionable  help.  Write  P  O. 
Box  127,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  or  woman  to  do  fight  cooking  and  help  with 
Geraniums  in  greenhouse.  One  who  wants  home  and 
interested  in  plants.  Will  not  be  treated  as  servant. 
Small  salary,  perceptage  of  sales  for  interest  shown. 
Owner  is  alone  and  needs  company.  Jersey  Shore 
Highway.  BOX  4223,  Rural  New-Yorkor. 

WANTED:  Single,  experienced  farmhand  for  dairy 
farm.  Steady  job.  State  wages.  D.  N.  Bervy, 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  with  or  without  one  child 
as  truck  driver  with  chauffeurs  license,  capable 
handling  and  milking  cows;  absolutely  sober  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Wages  $175  monthly,  free  house,  electricity, 
fuel,  milk.  Julius  Bloch,  471  Park  Ave.,  Huntington, 
L.  I,  Telephone  Huntington  3190, _ 

WANTED:  Capable  man  for  general  farming  and 
poultry.  Ten  hours,  $150  to  start.  Modern  house, 
milk,  eggs,  chickens.  Handy  with  tools.  A.  Coan, 
Doylestown,  Pa.  _ _ 

WANTED  on  dairy  farm  by  two  women  alone, 
sober,  industrious,  single,  middleaged  man  capable 
of  full  responsibility  producing  Grade-A  milk.  BOX 
4226,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED,  married  man,  without  children,  to 
work  on  a  100  acre  dairy  farm,  to  assist  tenant  on 
farm.  Prefer  good  dry  hand  milker  but  we  use 
De  Laval  milking  machines.  No  liquor.  Write  giving 
references  and  wage  expected.  Job  to  commence 
September  15th  on  monthly  basis,  to  be  paid  semi¬ 
monthly.  BOX  4227,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED:  Young  woman  to  care  for  small  boy  and 
home  in  country  by  business  couple.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  own  room  and  tile  bath.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars.  D.  B.  Donovan,  Jt.  D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J, 


COUPLE  for  gentleman’s  year  round  country  home. 
Northern  Westchester;  wife  housekeeper  cook; 
husband  gardener,  handyman.  Beautiful  2-room  apart¬ 
ment  with  bath,  modern  house.  Write  age,  nationality, 
wages.  BOX  1330,  1474  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


GIRL-Woman  housekeeper,  wonderful  opportunity  for 
fine  type  person.  Young  couple,  one  child,  modern 
home,  suburban  section,  permanent;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  Mrs.  M.  Tobias,  1645  East  24th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Esplanade  7-6454, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer-livestoekman  with 

knowledge  of  farm  machinery  for  150  acres  of 
grassland  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  Farm 
capable  of  running  cattle  and/or  sheep  and  hogs,  also 
cash  crops.  Comfortable  four  room  tenant  house  with 
modern  conveniences.  Comfortable  living  wage,  farm 
privileges  and  one-half  of  all  profits  to  begin  with. 
Complete  line  of  farm  equipment  af  hand.  Rare 
oppartunity  for  enterprising  and  ambitious  family. 
Apply  BOX  4236,  Rural  New-Yorker  giving  telephone 
number,  experiences,  finest  of  references,  also  infor¬ 
mation  on  family  with  ages,  health,  etc.,  and  state 
comfortable  living  wage  to  start  with,  considering 
farm  privileges  and  share  of  one-half  of  all  profits. 
Opening  about  latter  part  of  October, _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  part-time  in  house.  Handy  man  to 
care  for  grounds,  etc.  Separate  house.  State  qualifi- 
cations  and  salary.  Box  585,  Princeton,  N.  J. _ 

INTELLIGENT  middleaged,  white  woman,  with  no 
dependents,  as  housekeeper,  houseworker  and  cook 
for  one  lady  on  farm  estate  near  Washington.  Com¬ 
plete  separate  apartment.  Must  have  driver’s  license. 
BOX  4237,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  handy,  sober,  dependable.  Chickens,  gardening, 
upkeep.  Comfortable  room,  private,  modern.  Board, 
moderate  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  4238,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  professional  couple.  All 
conveniences.  Warm,  light  room,  bath,  $100  month. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Shipman,  415  Post  Road  West,  'Noroton, 
Conn.  Darien  5-0381,  _ 

WANTED  by  October  15,  a  married  man  not  more 

than  two  children,  to  be  second  in  Guernsey  herd. 
Surge  milkers  used.  Modem  house  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  Recommendations  required.  Mis.  F.  K.  Stevens, 
Stonehouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J, _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St..  New  York  City. 


COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 
estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener, 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper; 
furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


POULTKYMAN,  American,  veteran,  63,  broad  ex¬ 

perience,  seeks  light  work,  medium  compensation. 
References.  Harold  Bogert.  149  E.  loth  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SINGLE  man  29  years  old  just  arrived  from  Switzer¬ 

land  wishes  position  in  a  good  dairy  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  milking,  driving  tractor  and  all  around 
farming.  Traugott  Brunner,  61  Elm  St.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


FARMER,  college  graduate,  married,  no  children 
seeks  position  on  modern  poultry  farm.  BOX  4204 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  ex 

per  ience,  all  branches  ;specialty  Guernseys;  hogs 
profitable  results.  BOX  4205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Working  superintendent  thorough  estate 

garden,  landscape,  fruit,  farm  and  maintenance  ex 
perience.  Good  driver  and  executive  secretarial 
background.  Woman  preferably  only  part  time.  Ex 
cellent  cook,  household  manager  and  companion  ex 
perience.  Both  well  educated,  personable  and  steady. 
Reasonable  salary;  any  location.  BOX  4218,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  59,  desires  position  as  caretaker 
for  absentee  owner  on  small  place.  All  around 
practical  farm  experience.  Maintenance  and  moderate 
salary.  BOX  4219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  caretaker,  thoroughly  experienced  garden, 
poultry,  game,  horses.  Handyman,  single,  reliable. 
Wages  $85  and  maintenance.  Captain  Tiffany,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN:  Married,  no  children,  desires  position 
on  private  estate,  16  years  experience  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  work  with  registered  stock.  Have 
excellent  references.  Prefer  New  York,  New  Jersey 
or  eastern  Pennsylvania.  BOX  4228,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  first  class  calf  man.  Jerseys  preferred. 

Married.  Best  of  references.  Available  at  once. 
State  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  4229,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  wants  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Two  years  agriculture  college,  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  eastern  Pennsylvania,  two  years  Indiana 

farming,  general  crops,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  poultry. 
Reliable,  sober,  dependable.  48  years  old,  married, 
no  children.  Go  anywhere.  Available  now.  BOX  4230, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  housekeeper,  capable,  reliable,  good 
cook:  in  rural  district,  references,  state  salary. 
Box  8,  Rupert,  Vermont. 


CARETAKER,  single,  energetic  man  61,  landscaping. 

flowers,  general  farming,  maintenance  work.  Four 
years  last  position.  Can  board  self.  Good  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  References.  BOX  4231,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  in  lower  fifties,  sober,  of  clean  habits, 
wishes  position  in  dairy  barn  with  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  herd  in  New  Jersey.  BOX  4232,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEACHER  desires  rural  school.  BOX  4239,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  employ¬ 
ment;  poultry  farm,  ambitious,  willing,  experi¬ 
enced.  BOX  4240,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  middleaged,  cavetaking;  garden,  lawn,  re¬ 
pairs,  cook,  houseworker.  Experienced.  BOX  4245, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick.  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  fist,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS;  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D,  1,  Clinton,  N,  Y. 


FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N,  Y. 


HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. 

FARMS:  No.  604 — 125  acres  on  macadam,  imposing 
house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  good  barn,  28 
ties,  buckets,  new  milk  house,  electric  cooler,  silo, 
other  buildings,  28  cows,  milk  checks  1949  $12,000 ; 
tractor,  tools,  crops,  $19,000.  140  acres,  one 

mile  from  macadam,  good  houSe,  mno  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  barn  36x60  ft.  nearly  completed,  sugar 
orchard,  bare  $5,700.  No.  392—120  acres  on  macadam, 
good  house,  eight  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn,  24 
ties,  buckets,  new  tractor  and  tools,  crops,  $11,000. 
No.  607 — 150  acres,  44  mile  macadam,  superior 
buildings,  house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn, 
39  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  silo,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  25  cows  and  young  stock,  tractor,  tools, 
crops,  $19,500.  No.  400 — 110  acres,  on  macadam, 
good  house,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  very  good 
barn,  34  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  silo,  other  buildings,  23  head  cows 
and  young  stock,  farm  tools,  crops,  $15,500.  No. 
701 — 130  acres,  one  mile  thriving  village  and  Route 
7,  river  flat  and  bench  land  tillage,  house,  seven 
rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  furnace,  barn,  49 
ties  and  buckets,  silo,  milk  house,  electric  cooler, 
milking  machine,  nearly  full  fine  good  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  $10,000.  No.  706—120  acres  on  State  high¬ 
way,  10  room  house,  running  water,  electricity,  other 
plqmbing,  barn,  30  ties,  buckets,  silo,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  23  cows,  tractor,  tools,  $15,500. 
Many  other  farms  correctly  priced.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  hotels,  homes,  stores.^  10  acres  to  400  acres, 
at  all  prices.  Write  Mr.  ’  Douglas,  Fort  Pl%jn, 
N.  Y.  Phone  46-224, _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 

Seaford.  Delaware. _ • 

FOB  Rent:  Good  Grade-A  dairy  farm,  Newton,  N.  J. 

120  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers,  light, 
new  barn,  some  fields  already  in  alfalfa,  nice  five  room 
bouse,  light,  water  and  bath,  will  completely  re¬ 
decorate,  stock  and  equipment  may  be  bought  on  long 
terms  if  desired;  rent,  $150  /per  month.  A.  N.  Lock- 
wood  Agency,  Newton.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED :  Small  farm,  improved,  reasonable;  full 
details,  price.  BOX  4206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM :  200  acres,  colonial  house,  fireplaces,  drilled 
well,  basement  barn,  fine  team  of  horses,  harness. 

Ford  ’34  truck,  potato  planter,  digger,  riding  plow, 
harrows,  etc.,  much  woodland;  $4,500.  Caterson, 
Dainariscotta,  Mainp. _ 

FOR  Sale:  The  most  pleasant  and  convenient  home  in 
Delaware  County.  Age  and  heart  trouble  reason  for 
selling.  One  acre,  newly  remodeled  7-room  house, 
electricity,  good  water,  nice  laWn,  large  workshop, 

7-pen  rabbbitj-y,  1,400  raspberry  set  large  crop  this 
season,  350  strawberry  set  this  season,  asparagus  bed, 
best  of  soil,  no  hills,  mail  route,  bus  line,  two 
general  stores,  improved  road,  150  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Price  $3,600.  Cash.  Has  to  be  seen  to 
appreciate.  BOX  4207,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

15  COW  farm  on  hard  road,  two  miles  from  village. 
Flat  tillage,  sugar  place,  lumber.  A  good  one 
man  farm.  Earle  Jones.  Waitsfield,  Vermont. 


FARM:  12  rooms,  gas  electricity,  36  acres;  near 
Oneonta.  Price  $6,500.  Geo.  Kohl,  44-20  30th  Bd., 
Long  Island  City,  3. 


WANTED:  Country  home,  5-6  rooms,  electricity, 
water,  cellar,  near  transportation.  BOX  4208,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


120  ACRE  farm,  Herkimer  County,  10  rooms,  elec¬ 
tricity.  never  ending  water.  Suitable  two  families. 
Grain,  cattle  raising.  Good  fields,  woods,  roads,  mail 
service.  High  elevation,  near  Van  Hornesville.  Price 
$4,500.  BOX  4209,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped.  Wifi 
pay  $4,000  down,  balance  on  one -third  milk  check. 
BOX  4210.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  General  farm  near  manufacturing  center. 
BOX  4211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELMARVA  Peninsula.  Broiler  farm  25  acres.  80.000 
yearly  capacity.  Fully  equipped  6-room  bungalow 
with  bath.  Large  barn  and  other  outbuildings.  Near 
churches  of  all  denominations.  School  bus  by  door. 
Near  large  towns  and  bus  lines.  Apply  to  owner, 
j.  M.  Wheatley,  Seaford,  Delaware. 


300  ACRE  farm,  500,000  feet  timber.  Excellent  water 
supply,  electricity.  Janies  Wilson  Est.,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 


FOR  Sale:  Old  established  feed  mill  building  80x40, 
2-car  garage,  19-room  house,  modern  conveniences, 
large  Darn.  Price  includes  equipment  and  stock,  also 
shop  with  planer  mill.  Price  $22,500,  part  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  Write  Crainp  &  Miner,  Realtors, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  County,  New  York:  Fifty  acre  re¬ 
tirement  farm;  pretty  setting;  county  highway.  Six 
room  house,  all  improvements ;  outbuildings,  large 
poultry  house.  BOX  4214,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  165  acre  dairy  farm  for  sale  on  Route  28 
adjoining  Andes,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Attrac¬ 
tive  10-room  house,  tenant  house.  52  head  modern 

barn.  Silo  and  barn  filled  to  capacity.  Large  farm 
pond.  School  and  New  York  bus  service.  Forced  im¬ 
mediate  disposal  due  tO'  sickness.  Walter  B.  Glad- 
stone  and  Son,  telephone  2161,  Andes.  N.  Y. 
LOVELY  country  home  and  five  acres.  Long  Island, 

$15,000.  For  appraisal  and  sale  of  nursery,  green¬ 
house  and  farm  property  write  Horticultural  Realty 
Co.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. _ ~~ 

KATONAH:  Six  rooms,  corner,  garden,  garage,  closed 
porch,  modern  conveniences,  full  cellar,  expansion 
attic,  walking  station,  village.  Lamalle,  118  Valley 
Rd..  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent :  Six  room  farm  house,  furnished.  No 
children.  $30  month.  Available  October  1st.  Write, 
Mrs.  R,  Leong,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Williamstown,  N.  Y, 
FOR  rent  with  option  to  buy:  Chicken  or  game 
bird  farm  in  Margaretville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Farm  consists  of  40  acres  with  modern  farm  house 
(four  rooms,  kitchen,  bath,  electric  water  heater). 
On  property:  chicken  houses,  size  20x100  (two 
stories);  12x15;  14x20;  two  each  20x50;  7  brooder 
houses  each  10x12;  shed,  24x60,  with  metal  fined 
feed  storage  and  tool  house;  horse  or  cow  barn, 
20x42;  deep  well  with  automatic  electric  pump. 
Would  consider  making  deal  with  experienced  gardener 
to  work  my  gardens  (adjoining)  from  May  1st  to 
October  31st.  Please  contact  my  representative,  H.  H. 
Williams,  Margaretville,  New  York.  Emil  H.  Ronay, 
New  York  City. _ 

FARM  implement  business:  Garage,  gas  station 
40x60  ft.  building  with  hoist  and  air  compressor 
included,  10x16  ft.  office  building.  Modern  6-room 
dwelling  in  excellent  condition,  oil  heat,  275  ft. 

main  road  frontage,  IV*  acres  of  land,  located  at  edge 
of  busy  village.  Valuable  farm  machinery  franchise 
for  approved  buyer,  purchase  of  stock  on  dollar  for 

dollar  basis  is  optional  with  buyer.  Real  estate  only 
$17.500,  Eugene  J  Tardiff,  Phone  308,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  4-room  apartment,  all  improvements, 

suitable  poultry  raising,  Yulan  Road,  Eldred, 
N,  Y.  BOX  4215,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FIVE  acre  poultry  farm,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York  village, 
excellent  8-room  house,  steam  heat.  2-ear  garage, 
barn  24x40,  2-story  henhouse,  capacity  2.500  layers, 
other  outbuildings  all  in  excellent  condition,  all 
equipment  and  household  furniture  included  in  price 
$9.000.  W.  W,  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  stocked,  dairy  farm  in  summer  or  winter 
resort  accommodating  small  number  of  guests. 
BOX  4221,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ - _ ’ 

EDUCATED  employed  woman  living  near  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City  would  like  to  exchange  a 
room  In  her  humble  apartment  for  a  room  on  a 
quiet  farm  within  easy  commutation  for  week-end 

use.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  college  student. 

BOX  4222,  Rural  New-Yorkor. _ 

WANTED  small  highway  farm,  100  miles  New  York 
City.  Good  soil  and  buildings.  Principals  only. 
301  Bennett  Building,  New  York  7. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  store,  stock,  equipment,  seven 
room  house,  bath,  electric,  telephone,  garage. 

Samuel  Schaffer,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  Sale:  237  acre  western  New  York  sheep,  dairy 
and  beef  farm.  Price  $5,800;  $4,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  BOX  4224,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTH  Jersey  poultry  farm:  10  acres,  1%  miles 
Mays  Landing;  480  feet  frontage  on  paved  main  road; 
taxes  $18  per  year.  School  bus  passes  door;  telephone; 
4-room  and  bath  bungalow,  garage,  two  chicken  coops, 
deep  well  automatic  water,  Fordson  tractor,  tools, 
brooder  equipment,  four  rooms  good  furniture  includ¬ 
ing  gas  range,  1948  air-way  vacuum  cleaner,  1947 
Apex  washing  machine,  G.  M.  refrigerator,  1951 
Motorola  television  14-inch  console,  other  items; 
price  to  quick  buyer  $5,500,  cash  only.  N.  Norelli, 
R.  D.  2,  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS  in  Virginia;  Buy  your  farm  in  Virginia 
where  all  men  have  a  chance  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  have.  We  have  farms  in-  the 
price  you  want,  $800  up.  W.  R.  Pitts,  Scottsville, 
Virgin'?. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  home,  20  to  30  acres  with 
brook  preferred :  cheap.  Water  and  electricity 
necessary.  S0-100  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  N.  Y.  State 
only.  BOX  4225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  160  acre  tractor  farm,  under  soil  erosion 
control.  Good  buildings,  modern  stable,  deep  well, 
bath.  32  grade  and  registered  Guernseys.  School, 
mall  and  milk  route.  Wifi  sell  bare  or  equipped. 
C.  G.  Barber.  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


285  acre  farm  for  $3,500  cash.  House,  barn,  other 
buildings.  Immediate  possession.  Chris  E.  Collins, 
Birdsall,  N.  Y. 


LESS  than  40  miles  to  Buffalo  on  paved  road,  850 
acres,  475  tillable,  two  barns,  83  stanchions  In  one, 
two  huge  silos,  three  homes,  56  head  of  cattle,  all 
machinery.  Elderly  owner  will  sacrifice,  complete 
$47,000,  $20,000  cash,  balance  easy.  Ernest  LeMieux, 
Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  317  acres,  approximately  150  acres 
tillable.  All  flat  creek  bottom  land,  never  floods. 
Three  houses,  all  with  bathrooms.  Two  barns  with 
other  out  buildings.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale- 
Particulars  gladly  given  to  interested  parties.  Should 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Address:  F.  L.  Patterson 
or  Box  157,  Wellsboro,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Old  house  good  condition.  Fireplace,  un¬ 

failing  water,  electricity,  view.  Accessible.  BOX 
4233,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  equipped  farm,  state  road.  Earl 
Russell,  Chelsea,  Vermont. _ 

ORCHARD-Poultry  farm:  38  acres,  good  8-room 

house,  new  barn,  other  good  buildings;  3,000  peach- 
apple  trees;  room  for  1,000  chickens,  electricity  and 
running  water;  along  Rt.  22  near  Allentown.  A  real 
bargain;  $10,950.  The  Butz  Co.,  Phone  56,  Emmaus, 
Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  On  account  of  old  age  and  sickness,  in 

Gilmonton,  N.  H. ,  1,000  ft.  elevation,  fine  view, 
100  acre  farm,  50  field,  mostly  orchard  20  years  old, 
50  pasture,  mostly  wood  and  timber;  9 -room  2-st.ory 
house,  barn  72x38.  $14,000.  Owner,  George  W. 

Greene,  Gilmonton,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  One  or  two  acres  in  lower  Dutchess 
County  for  summer  cottage.  Hegeman,  Huber  PI., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


"OH  BOY’’  Whatta  buy:  70  acre  dairy  farm,  mostly 

tractor  land;  six  good  Holstein  cows,  three  heifers 
(two  bred)  registered  bull;  tractor,  plows,  all  kinds 
farm  machinery,  equipment,  crops,  etc.  Dairy  barn, 
silo,  milk  house,  other  buildings;  8-room  dwelling, 
electricity,  etc.  Located  near  paved  highway,  school 
bus,  etc.  at  farm.  Yearly  income  $3,000.  Owner 
sacrificing  all  for  only  $7,500.  Hurry  to  see.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Free  lists 
others. _ 

WANTED:  Small  abandoned  farm.  Low  priced,  or 

few  acres  with  barn  and  well  in  Connecticut.  Write 
all  details  first  letter.  BOX  4241,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

189  ACRCE  dairy  farm  on  blacktop  road,  60  tillable 

acres,  mostly  creek  flat ;  40  stanchions,  new  silo, 
electricity.  Will  sell  stocked  or  bare.  Leroy  Pierson, 
Triangle,  New  York. _ 

COUNTRY  home  and  income.  The  front  of  small  re¬ 

sort.  Farm,  nine  bedrooms,  three  dining  rooms, 
social  hall,  five  kitchens,  gas  stoves,  refrigerators,  hot 
water  heat.  Three  basements,  two  acres  of  lovely 
ground,  brook,  bathing  privileges.  One  mile  to  lake,  15 
minutes  railroad.  84  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Retiring  owner. 
Sacrifice  $10,500,  half  cash.  K.  Sinko,  Ulster  Park, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  30  cow,  Delaware  County,  farm;  122 

acres  over  half  tillable.  Good  road,  school  bus  and 
R.  F.  D.  at  door,  12-room  house,'  two  barns,  other 
buildings.  $10,000  cash.  BOX  4242,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MODERN  poultry  plant  for  rent.  Fully  equipped,  com¬ 

plete  with  flock  of  3,000  layers  In  full  production. 
Good  market  for  whole  production  of  eggs.  New 
modern  4 -room  house  with  garage.  Located  in  Dutchess 
County.  BOX  4243,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 

lba,  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

Vermont. _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $100.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus.  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5  00  gal  • 
honey-  5  lb-  Oail  51.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar' 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
“ne-  P-  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls. 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. _ 

FOR  your  health's  sake  eat  organically  grown  vege¬ 
tables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers 
used.  Gericke’s  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill 
Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

?vrP°unds  53.75;  60  pounds  $10  pre- 

paid.  Fred  Wright.  Arkport,  New  York.  P 


!-  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest.  5  lbs 
*1  OC  j.  £  ,®"lbt„  ?®’95’  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
Si  2®*  6  ,5'lb-  56.45.  A11  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
f.°,ibs7  <dover  58.45;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $6.45  FOB 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire' 
isew  York. 

WHEN  traveling  visit  our  new  honey  sales  office  on 
Route  14,  10  miles  north  of  Watkins  Glen. 

W’ixson  s  Honey,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $”90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley's, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


HONEY :  60  lb.  ca  r,  not  prepaid,  fine  clover  $9  60  - 
clover- basswood  $8.40,  buckwheat  $6.60.  Mixed 

Odessa  ‘T't  Write  for  eoml)lete  list.  Ray  Wilcox, 


HONEY:  Delicious  extracted  clover  honey.  Pure  fancy 

quality  produced  by  my  bees  in  ideal  locations 
Six  pound  container  only  $1.70  postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Norman  Sharp,  Box  R 


NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can.  $9.00  (not  prepaid); 

10  lb.  pail,  $-.90  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  satis- 
faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover,  60  lb.  can  $8.75. 
J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


lbs-  clover,  here,  $9.60;  two  cans 

$18.00  Darker  clover  $8.70;  $17.00.  Mild  buckwheat 
$(.20.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City  N  Y 
kepfeeo„figd°e0„dtUh8ternlty  ^  U0Wed  mother*  'ca3“ 


CO,™SOT»bo"a  fof'  elderly  ladies,  year  round  pre- 
ferred.  Rooms  with  all  improvements.  Excellent 

Chafham  N.^Y  '  Be“y  Bartram’  East 


WANTED:  Room,  board,  plain  food,  home,  perma- 

nent,  moderate  terms,  middleaged  active  lady  Near 
Ba“ren®'  York.  Otsego  County,  R.  D.  1.  BOX 

4234,  Rural  New-\orker. 


PAVING  boarder  seeks  permanent  home  near  N 

lork  City  where  he  can  actively  participate 
farm  work.  BOX  4244,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


®9  y“u  ”’lsb  tor„ live  in  the  country.  Come  to 
Avanta  Farm,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  Three  health 
building  delicious  meals  a  day.  Only  $95  per  month 
including  laundry.  BOX  4246.  Rural  New  -  Y  orker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAR  effort  soon  force  prices  up,  northern  cedar  i 
grapestakes,  poles  barn  construction,  telephone 
buy  now  save  money.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood.  ” 


FOR’  'Y,ards  4  hp,  plow,  disc  harrow 

bulldozer.  Twice  used,  $250.  J.  Schafer,  764 

draft  E5Ck  Ave”  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey.  Subject  U 


WANTED:  Crawler  tractor,  give  model,  condition  am 
price.  BOX  4235,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00,  each  all  colors 
crocheted  chair  sets,  doilies,  pillow  cases.  Vev 
Ladd,  Northfleld.  Vermont. 


QUEENS:  Select  northern -bred  gentle  and  productive 
Italian  or  Caucasian  $1.00  each  by  return  mail 
Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


You  get  more  work  for  your  money  with 

VEEDOL 


60-70  HOURS  .  .  •  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 

DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


■  yx 


150  HOURS. ..DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 

T 

YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


HELPS  CUT  TRACTOR  COSTS  .  .  . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  — gives  long  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL  — reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME — avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— Protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  it  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  15-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

e  e  • 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars . . .  Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
n  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


/"*  Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.t 
V  Ul.  V,.  333  w.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year. 
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Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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The  Last  Piece  of  Corn  Goes  Into  the  Silo 


Photo:  New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
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Fall  and  Winter  Feeding  for 

Egg  Production 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


UCCESSFUL  egg  production  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter  can  be 
secured  only  when  the  diet 
supplied  is  well  balanced  and 
the  quantity  of  feed  consumed 
by  the  birds  is  maintained  at 
a  high  level.  Both  phases  of  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  are  essential  ancLone  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  than  the  other.  A  feed¬ 
ing  program  to  be  successful  must  satisfy  both 
conditions. 

Basically  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in 
poultry  management  where  we  depend  upon 
just  two  types  of  feed,  one  mash  and  the  other 
grain.  In  times  past  we  included  green  feed 
and  often  such  extras  as  sprouted  or  germin¬ 
ated  oats,  but  these  have  passed  out  of  the 
picture  despite  their  recognized  feeding  values. 
Everything  considered  necessary  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  mash  now,  and  that  mixture  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  feeding  schedule.  The  grain 
is  a  supplement  to  the  mash,  fed  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  energy,  and  its  value  for  certain 
proteins.  We  could  do  away  with  the  grain  as 
such  by  grinding  it  up  and  adding  it  to  the 
mash.  In  fact,  such  all-mash 
rations  have  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  may  yet  have  a  place 
in  the  feeding  program  with  the 
advent  of  automatic  feeders.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  feeding 
of  both  mash  and  grain  will  be 
standard  practice  on  most  farms. 

A  Good  Mash 

A  good  mash  for  layers  should 
contain  from  20  to  22  per  cent 
protein.  This  may  be  made  up 
from  such  ingredients  as  meat 
scrap,  fish  meal,  soybean  oil  meal, 
or  gluten  meal.  In  addition,  the 
corn  meal,  ground  oats  and  wheat 
products  in  a  mash  all  contribute 
some  protein,  in  fact,  about  half 
of  all  there  is  in  the  mixture.  However,  the 
more  concentrated  sources  must  be  added,  not 
only  to  build  up  a  mix  that  will  analyze  the 
needed  percentage  of  protein,  but  also  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  balance  of  amino  acids  which  are 
necessary  for  the  most  economical  use  of  pro¬ 
teins.  For  many  years  there  was  a  tendency  to 
belittle  the  value  of  soybean  protein  for  use 
in  poultry  rations,  the  feeling  being  that  a  good 
mash  mixture  had  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  meat  or  fish  products.  Our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  indicates  that  one  of  the 
chief  values  derived  from  the  animal  pro¬ 
tein  products  was  the  so-called  “animal  pro¬ 
tein  factor”  ( APF)  and,  when  it  is  supplied 
from  other  sources,  the  actual 
amount  of  meat  or  fish  needed 
may  be  greatly  reduced.  This 
has  placed  more  emphasis  on 
soybean  oil  meal  as  a  source 
of  protein,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  greater  value  than 
generally  realized. 

In  addition  to  its  protein  content, 
a  good  mash  must  contain  some 
source  of  vitamin  D,  as  well  as 
vitamin  A  and  the  various  factors 
of  the  vitamin  B  complex. 

Above  all,  a  mash  should  be  free 
of  dust  or  dirt  and  not  too  bulky 
in  composition,  as  chickens  do  not 
like  a  mixture  containing  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  oat  hulls,  wheat 
bran,  alfalfa  meal  or  products  of 
similar  nature. 


ning  order  throughout  the  Winter.  One 
hundred  pullets,  regardless  of  the  breed,  will 
need  to  eat  from  12  to  15  pounds  of  mash 
every  day  if  production  in  excess  of  60  per 
cent  is  to  be  maintained.  When  a  new  flock  is 
just  coming  into  lay,  the  mash  they  consume 
may  not  be  quite  at  the  level  suggested,  as  the 
general  plan  of  feeding  developing  pullets  usu¬ 
ally  is  aimed  at  restricting  mash  somewhat,  in 
order  to  delay  maturity.  At  the  age  of  five 
months,  many  pullet  flocks  will  be  eating  only 
about  six  pounds  of  mash  a  day  for  every  100 
birds,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  even 
desirable.  However,  a  month  later  these  same 
pullets  may  be  in  the  peak  of  production  and, 
when  that  situation  prevails,  the  mash  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  increased  proportionately. 


What  About  Grain? 


Photo:  T.  D.  Mulhern,  Mill  town,  N.  J. 
Wall  hoppers  are  desirable  for  restricted  grain 
feeding.  Such  hoppers  are  opened  for  one  hour 
only  in  the  late  afternoon  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months. 

mash  pellet.  If  mash  consumption  falls  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  in  the  flock,  naturally  these 
suggestions  for  increasing  mash  consumption 
will  not  produce  miracles.  Yet  even  layers  out 
of  condition  in  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  will 
In  our  New  Jersey  egg  laying  tests  the  mash  often  respond  if  measures  are  taken  to  keep 
consumed  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  two  the  mash  intake  up  to  the  level  of  not  less 
pounds  a  day  for  each  dozen  eggs  laid.  This  than  12  pounds  a  day  for  each  100  birds, 
makes  an  easy  guide  to  follow  without  bother¬ 
ing  with  a  lot  of  calculations  or  even  knowing 
how  many  birds  are  in  the  flock.  All  one  need  Grain  feeding  is  as  important  as  the  mash, 
do  is  multiply  by  two  the  number  of  dozens  of  and  requires  more  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
eggs  collected  for  the  day  in  order  .to  deter-  caretaker.  Chickens  prefer  grain  to  mash  and 

will  wait  for  the  grain  after  they 
get  accustomed  to  a  certain  feed¬ 
ing  schedule.  Once  a  day  the  flock 
should  have  all  the  grain  it  can 
eat.  During  the  Fall  and  Winter 
this  feeding  should  be  given  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Our  practice  is  to 
feed  the  grain  in  hoppers  attached 
to  the  side  walls.  These  hoppers 
are  filled  with  grain  at  some  con¬ 
venient  time  during  the  day  and 
then  the  lids  are  opened  when  the 
eggs  are  collected.  A  later  trip  *to 
shut  up  the  house  for  the  night 
provides  an  opportunity  to  close 
the  lids  so  that  the  birds  have 
only  mash  to  eat  when  they  leave 
the  perches  in  the  morning. 

A  good  general  guide  for  such 
feeding  is  12  pounds  of  grain  for  each  100  birds 
for  Leghorns;  15  pounds  for  heavy  breeds. 
When  morning  temperatures  are  down  around 


Photo:  Rutgers  University 

Laying  birds  should  receive  not  less  than  two  pounds  of  mash  for  each  dozen 
eggs  produced.  These  high  producing  White  Leghorn  egg  layers,  second  in 
the  last  N.  J.  Flock  Mating  Test,  are  owned  by  Forsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg, 

Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey. 

mine  how  much  mash  should  be  consumed 
daily.  If  we  apply  the  same  method  on  the 
basis  of  a  case  of  eggs,  we  find  that  for  every 


case  of  eggs  sold  during  the  week  the  flock  freezing,  some  additional  grain  should  be  fed 
should  have  consumed  not  less  than  60  pounds  about  eight  a.  m.,  approximately  three  pounds 
of  mash  during  that  time.  Like  all  rules,  this  to  100  birds,  regardless  of  breed.  When  zero 
is  subject  to  change,  but  the  figure  indicated  temperatures  are  prevalent,  the  morning  grain 
is  in  line  with  actual  practice  on  many  farms,  should  be  still  more  —  about  six  pounds  to  a 
Modifications  of  it  oqcur  only  where  the  type  hundred  birds. 

of  mash  used  varies  from  the  general  run,  Corn  and  wheat  in  equal  quantities  would 
such  as  in  free-choice  feeding  or  where  a  mash  be  a  good  mixture  for  afternoon  feeding, 


concentrate  is  supplied. 

Suppose  mash  consumption  is  not  up  to  par? 
Then  cut  back  on  grain,  feed  a  moist  mash, 


straight  oats  for  the  morning  feed;  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  400  pounds  of  corn,  400  pounds  wheat 
and  200  pounds  oats  may  be  used  for  both 


Mash  Consumption 

After  one  is  convinced  that  the 
mash  is  well  balanced,  the  next 
problem  is  whether  or  not  the 
birds  can  be  counted  on  to  eat 
enough  of  it  to  keep  their  pro¬ 
ductive  machinery  in  smooth  run¬ 


sprinkle  water  on  the  mash  lightly,  or  feed  a  feedings.  In  fact,  most  any  combination  will 

give  good  results;  some  barley  or 
buckwheat  also  may  be  included. 
If  corn  is  cheap,  the  amount  may  be 
increased.  Be  a  little  careful  of  too 
much  oats,  however,  as  it  may  fill 
up  the  birds  without  providing  the 
needed  energy. 

Free-Choice  Feeding 

If  a  mash  designed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  used,  very  good  results  can 
be  obtained  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  from  free-choice  feeding, 
that  is,  providing  separate  hoppers 
for  the  mash  and  grain  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  birds  to  eat  as  they  please. 
The  self-fed  birds  may  prefer  grain 
to  mash;  therefore,  in  order  to 
supply  them  with  enough  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamins  a  26  to  30 
per  cent  protein  mash,  fortified 
with  essential  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins,  is  desirable  to  use.  On  the 
Photo:  Stanley  m.  Kenney,  New  York  other  hand,  the  system  breaks 
Suitable  grain  feeding  is  equally  as  important  as  mash.  Chickens  prefer  down  if  any  disease  appears  and 
grain  to  mash;  if  total  nutrient  intake  is  needed,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  production  slumps  On  such  occa- 
cutting  down  on  the  mash  and  feeding  more  grain.  This  pen  of  well  de-  sio  back  t  standard  feeding 

veloped,  White  Leghorn  pullets  has  been  recently  housed  for  the  Winter  on  ...  «  i  •  a  +• 

the  farm  of  Horace  McArthur  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  until  the  flock  is  in  production. 
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Experiences  With  Pen  Stabling 

ANY  years  ago,  before  dairying  be¬ 
came  a  specialized  type  of  farming, 
dairy  cows  ran  in  the  barnyard  and 
open  sheds.  They  were  brought  into 
the  stable  only  to  be  milked.  Oddly 
enough,  and  yet  quite  logically,  the 
past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  rebirth  of 
the  old  method.  The  shed  is  now  called  a  pen 
stable  or  loafing  barn,  and  the  place  where  the 
cows  are  milked  is  dignified  by  the  name 
“milking  parlor.” 

One  big  advantage  of  the  pen  stable  is  the 
low  cost  of  construction.  When  the  cost  of 
individual  water  bowls  for  every  cow,  and 
most  of  the  stanchions,  can  be  eliminated,  the 
cost  of  a  new  stable  is  reduced  amazingly  in 
these  times  of  high  prices.  Cows  in  pen  stables 
get  more  exercise  than  those  in  stanchions. 
Time  can  be  saved  in  doing  the  daily  chores  be¬ 
cause  the  pen  is  cleaned  but  once  or  twice 
during  the  Winter.  As  a  result,  there  is  not 
much  cleaning  or  sweeping  except  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor.  The  manure  is  under  cover,  is 
packed  down  and  well  stored.  Almost  every¬ 
one  who  has  used  pen  stables  finds  that  there 
are  fewer  teats  and  udders  stepped  on  than 
when  cows  are  kept  in  stalls,  especially  if  the 
stalls  are  old  type  and  are  small. 

Then  there  are  the  disadvantages. 

A  larger  barn  is  required  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  than  is  necessary  if 
they  are  kept  in  stalls.  The  cost  of 
the  extra  size  will  offset  some  of 
the  savings  in  equipment.  While 
the  stable  does  not  have  to  be 
cleaned  daily,  there  is  a  day  of 
reckoning.  The  three  or  four 
cleanings  each  year  take  much 
time  and  work.  The  manure  is  so 
packed  down  that  the  best  way 
of  removing  it  is  with  a  power 
loader.  Unless  one  has  two  tractors, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hooking 
and  unhooking  from  the  spreader. 

Cleaning  the  barn  might  come  at 
a  time  when  other  farm  work  was 
pressing. 

Cows  vary.  Some  are  bold  and 
bossy,  others  shy  and  timid.  A  pen 
stable  may  be  a  poor  place  for  the 
timid  cow,  when  quartered  with 
bossy  cows,  if  you  want  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  well.  When  pen  stabled,  cows 
are  not  so  readily  available  for 
individual  display  and  handling, 
as  when  stanchioned.  There  is  also  less  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  the  cows  in  a  pen  stable, 
and  a  cow  “off  feed”  is  not  so  readily  noticed. 
The  disadvantage  most  often  mentioned  is  the 
large  amount  of  straw  which  pen  stables  take 
if  the  cows  are  to  be  kept  clean.  At  least  two 
or  three  times  as  much  is  used  as  when  cows 
are  kept  in  stalls.  This  means  three  to  four 
tons  per  cow. 

Milton  Roy  of  Horseheads,  Chemung  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  two  farms  with  more  than  300  acres. 
He  has  used  a  pen  stable 
for  several  years,  start¬ 
ing  with  one  when  his 
herd  outgrew  his  old 
barn.  Rather  than  build 
at  that  time,  he  converted 
the  lower  part,  plus  an 
addition,  into  a  pen.  This 
was  90  feet  by  45  feet, 
had  a  manger  for  hay 
along  one  side,  and  a 
water  trough  at  one  end. 

It  had  a  12-foot  ceiling. 

A  wide  door  facing  the 
east  was  left  open  the 
year  around. 

Mr.  Roy  continued  to 
use  the  old  stable  with 
stanchions.  Before  milk¬ 
ing,  the  cows  went  from 
the  pen  to  the  stable 
where  they  received  sil¬ 
age  and  some  grain.  Then 
they  went  to  the  wash- 
I’oom  and,  from  there,  to 
the  milking  parlor  where 
two  or  more  pounds  of 
grain  were  fed  while 
they  were  being  milked. 

The  stalls  were  on  the 


ground  level.  The  milkers  worked  in  a  pit  be¬ 
side  them  and  the  milk  was  piped  to  the 
milk  room.  After  being  milked,  the  cows 
walked  across  the  barnyard  back  to  the  loaf¬ 
ing  barn.  This  dairyman  had  no  trouble  in 
training  cows  for  the  above  routine.  He  usu¬ 
ally  ran  dry  cows  and  heifers  through  the 
stable  and  milking  parlor  a  few  days  before 
they  freshened.  By  the  time  they  were  to  be 
milked,  they  knew  where  to  go  and  what  to  do. 

Last  Spring  a  bad  fire  destroyed  the  old 
barn  and  with  it  the  pen  stable,  but  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  was  saved.  Mr.  Roy  liked  the  system 
so  well  that,  when  he  rebuilt,  he  decided  to 
continue  to  have  his  cows  in  a  pen.  The  new 
barn,  built  on  the  same  location  as  the  other, 
is  adjacent  to  the  milking  parlor.  Made  of  Mr.  Roy  finds  that  the  pen  stable  plan  is 
cinder  blocks,  it  is  L-shaped.  The  main  part  more  economical  of  building  and  equipment 
is  144  feet  by  40  feet,  the  wing  96  feet  by  40  than  the  usual  stable.  It  is  less  work  to  handle 
feet.  The  stable  is  13  feet  six  inches  high.  In  cows  this  way.  He  has  not  had  a  cow  with 
it  he  keeps  80  cows.  injured  teats  since  he  started;  he  did  have 

Of  course,  the  new  barn  is  different  from  before.  His  men  can  get  the  milking  done 
the  old.  In  the  first  place  it  is  larger,  allowing  faster  and  more  easily  in  the  parlor  than  they 
70  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  cow.  Instead  could  in  the  stable.  It  does  take  more  straw 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Reclaiming  Strip-Mined  Land. 

By  F.  G.  Merkle. 

•  Attractive  Honey  Displays. 

By  E.  J.  Anderson. 

•  How  to  Transplant  Trees. 

By  Henry  S.  Kernan. 

•  Ready  for  the  Trapping  Season. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 


for  bedding,  but  he  has  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  William  Welles,  also  of  Horseheads, 
started  farming  for  himself  in  1947.  There 
was  no  barn  on  his  300-acre  farm,  so  he  built 


of  a  trough,  water  buckets  are  distributed 
around  the  pen.  Beside  the  pen  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  three-foot  wall  is  a  feeding  space 

or  diningroom.  This  has  a  row  of  stanchions,  _  __ 

with  manger,  where  the  cows  eat  hay,  silage  a  pen  stable  for  his  16  cows.  His  barn  is  on  a 
and  the  rest  of  the  grain  ration.  They  are  fed  concrete  wall  about  two  feet  high.  From  the 
only  enough  while  milking  to  coax  them  into  wall  the  barn  is  of  metal  attached  to  laminated 
the  parlor.  rafters.  The  stable,  30  feet  by  40  feet,  is 

ventilated  by  windows  on  both 
sides  which  can  be  opened  or 
tipped  in.  A  large  door  faces  the 
east.  The  milking  parlor  with  four 
elevated  stalls  is  adjacent  to  the 
end  of  the  pen.  Ramps  lead  to  and 
from  it.  The  homemade  stalls  are 
of  wood.  Doors  and  gates  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  ropes  from  the  parlor 
floor. 

Mr.  Welles  feels  he  has  taken 
most  of  the  lift  out  of  milking.  He 
pipes  the  milk  directly  to  cans  in 
the  milk  room.  The  cans  sit  on  a 
platform  level  with  the  door;  they 
can  be  rolled  through  the  door  and 
on  to  the  truck  without  being 
lifted. 

The  pens  are  cleaned  twice 
during  the  Winter  with  a  power 
shovel.  The  mangers,  made  of 

The  Holsteins  housed  in  the  pen  stable  of  William  Welles  are  kept  deeply  jumbe*'  and  movable,  are  of  box 
bedded  with  clean  straw.  The  movable  mangers  shown  are  convenient  for  type’  pve  *eet  square  and  five  feet 


high,  with  an  opening  at  each 
corner  for  the  cows  to  eat.  They 
are  placed  at  different  parts  of  the  stable.  Hay 
is  bi  ought  in  by  the  bale.  Silage  is  run  in  with 
a  canier  on  an  overhead  track.  The  pen  has 
two  maternity  stalls  at  one  end.  Water  is 
supplied  at  a  trough. 

Like  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Welles  believes  that 
his  pen  stable  saves  time  in  daily  chores  and 
is  safer  for  the  cows.  The  only  disadvantage 
is  the  amount  of  straw  required.  He  notes 


feeding  hay  and  silage. 

The  stanchions  are  on  the  floor  level.  With 
no  gutter,  there  is  a  concreted  area  of  some 
lfl  feet  back  of  the  cows.  This  is  cleaned  daily. 

The  manure  is  pushed  with  a  tractor  and 
blade  to  the  end  of  the  barn,  up  a  ramp  and 
on  to  the  spreader.  The  pen  part  of  the  stable 
will  be  cleaned  but  once  yearly.  More  space 
overhead  provides  storage  for  250  to  300  tons 
of  hay  and  straw.  In  a  separate  40  foot  by  60 

foot  building  there  are  bull  pens,  calf  pens  however,  that  the  straw  does  save  all  of  thf 
and  maternity  stalls.  liquid  manure. 

Both  of  these  farmers 
have  found  that  the  use 
of  a  milking  parlor  did 
away  with  the  need  for 
practically  all  of  the  in¬ 
side  stalls.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  was  that  the 
milking  could  be  done 
near  the  milk  room, 
thereby  reducing  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  the  milk  had 
to  be  moved.  It  was  also 
found  that  by  using  a 
milking  parlor  the  labor 
costs  were  reduced,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  did  not  have 
to  be  moved,  and  the 
parlor  could  be  quickly 
cleaned  by  hosing  it 
down.  Most  of  the  stoop¬ 
ing  and  squatting  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  milking- 
operation  either  by  ele¬ 
vation  or  making  a  con¬ 
crete  lined  pit  for  the 
milkers  to  work  in,  thus 
insuring  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  E.  C.  Grant 


A  larger  barn  for  a  given  number  of  cows  is  required  with  pen  stabling.  The  cost  of  the  extra 
size  will  offset  some  of  the  saving  in  equipment  but,  when  properly  housed,  the  cows  keep 
in  better  health  and  require  less  labor.  This  well  built  pen  stable,  with  milking  parlor,  is  30 
feet  by  40  feet,  and  houses  16  cows  on  the  300 -acre  farm  of  William  Welles  in  Chemung 

«  County,  New  York. 
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An  Ally  Against  Japanese 
Beetles 

Recently  the  Japanese  beetles  have 
come  up  into  the  Connecticut  hills 
where  we  live.  Three  years  ago  we 
found  the  first  one,  its  shining,  green¬ 
ish-copper  body  so  unfamiliar  we  had 
to  look  up  its  identity  in  the  insect 
book  to  be  certain  what  it  was.  This 
year  they  were  here  in  abundance 
and  much  of  our  vegetation  suffered. 
When  we  went  in  our  garden,  we 
often  caught  and  killed  as  many  as 
20  beetles.  We  were  able  to  control 
them  pretty  well  by  collecting  them 
several  times  a  day  in  an  old  coffee 
can  filled  with  kerosene.  They  are 
not  very  quick  to  fly  and  can  usually 
be  knocked  off  a  leaf.  Nearly  always 
some  beetles  were  on  the  roses, 
several  making  lace  of  the  leaves  of 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants, 


HM— 

The  robber  fly  ( magnified )  somewhat 
resembles  a  bumble  bee,  with  its 
yellow  fur-like  patches.  This  bold  in¬ 
sect  predator  should  be  encouraged 
as  it  kills'  and  eats  Japanese  beetles. 

with  even  more  on  the  asparagus,  the 
grape  leaves,  hollyhocks  and  wild 
asters. 

Chemical  poisons  cannot  be  used 
after  fruit  has  formed.  Rotenone  is 
not  effective  against  these  insects. 
Fortunately,  we  believe  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  an  ally  in  our  fight  against 
the  Japanese  beetle. 

From  time  to  time  we  would  come 
upon  a  beetle  with  all  its  soft  parts 
eaten  out.  One  day  as  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  our  rounds,  we  discovered  who 
the  killer  of  the  beetle  was,  not  a 
parasite  but  another  very  large  in¬ 
sect,  the  robber  fly.  We  noticed  one  of 
these  giant  insects  sitting  on  a  black¬ 
berry  leaf  and,  as  we  came  closer, 
saw  that  he  was  holding  a  struggling 
beetle  in  his  forelegs.  The  struggle  of 
the  captive  was  useless,  since  the 


robber  fly  was  much  stronger  and 
very  determined  that  his  meal  should 
not  escape.  In  a  short  time  there  was 
nothing  left  of  that  beetle  but  its 
shell. 

The  robber  fly  is  one  of  a  family 
that,  at  first  glance,  resembles  a 
bumble  bee.  Closer  inspection  reveals 
a  fly-form,  the  resemblance  to  the 
bumble  bee  being  mostly  in  the 
yellow  fur-like  patches  that  grow  in 
bumble  bee  fashion.  This  strange  in¬ 
sect  has  the  habit  of  lighting  on  the 
ground  as  often  as  upon  a  plant.  It  is 
fearless,  seeming  neither  to  notice 
nor  avoid  people. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  if  more 
of  us  knew  the  habits  and  identity  of 
this  bold  insect  predator,  they  would 
treat  the  big  fly  as  a  friend.  Although 
robber  flies  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  be  of  too  much  help  against  the 
hordes  of  Japanese  beetles  which 
have  been  infesting  some  areas,  this 
ally  is  welcome  in  the  struggle  to 
destroy  these  voracious  pests. 

D.  C.  Hogner 

Litchfield  County,  Conn. 


Elm  Tree  Pest  Control 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  might  have  regarding  controls  of 
the  elm  beetle  and  inch  worms. 
How  about  using  a  band  of  cotton, 
under  a  strand  of  wire,  which  has 
previously  been  soaked  in  a  five  to 
10  per  cent  DDT  solution?  m.  n.  s. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

Inch  worms  on  elms  are  the  larvae 
of  canker  worm  moths.  There  are 
both  spring  and  fall  species.  The 
wingless  female  moths  lay  eggs  on 
the  bark  of  the  tree  trunk  in  March 
and  April,  also  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Tanglefoot  bands  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  are  effective  and  usu¬ 
ally  used,  because  the  female,  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground,  and  having  no 
wings,  must  climb  up  the  trunk  to 
lay  her  eggs.  The  bands  should  be 
fittted  tightly  to  the  trees  and  kept 
in  a  sticky  condition  during  the 
months  the  moths  are  present.  I  have 
not  seen  DDT  used  as  you  describe, 
but  it  should  do  the  job.  The  larvae 
of  the  elm  leaf  beetle  feed  on  the 
leaves  early  in  June.  The  usual  con¬ 
trol  is  spraying  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  early  in  June  with  lead 
arsenate  or  DDT,  using  five  pounds 
in  100  gallons  of  water. 


Farming  for  Happiness 

The  Lewis  Lance  50  acre  farm  in 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  in  the  same  family  for  several 
generations  and,  despite  his  more 
than  three  score  and  ten  years,  Mr. 
Lance  keeps  it  going  under  his  own 
steam,  with  a  buoyancy  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  far  younger  man.  Of 
course,  his  activities  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat  from  former  times, 
but  his  is  still  in  large  degree  a  self- 
sufficient  place,  even  to  homemade 
butter  for  the  table. 

One  of  my  prized  possessions,  an 
ancient  flail  of  excellent  make,  came 
from  the  Lance  barn,  not  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  but  for  very  practical 
use  in  threshing  a  little  long  rye  and 
wheat  straw.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Lance 
is  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  proved  to  be  a  basis  of 
understanding  between  us;  so  my 
tour  of  inspection  of  his  premises 
became  a  pleasant  interlude  for  me. 
Besides  such  things  as  flails,  there 
are  many  other  interesting  objects  in 
the  Lance  barn.  One  of  them  is  an 
early  type  of  threshing  machine,  still 
in .  occasional  use,  though  now  it  is 
operated  by  a  gasolene  engine  in 
place  of  the  horsepower  of  the  old 
turntable  style.  This  gasoline  engine 
is  also  noteworthy:  one  of  the  very 
first  of  its  type  to  be  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  another  corner  of  the  barn 


floor  is  an  old-fashioned  fanmill  for 
cleaning  grain.  In  the  wagon  shed 
are  sturdy  wagons,  sleds,  sleighs  and 
farm  implements  that  could  have 
been  models  for  oldtime  lithographs. 

Here  is  one  farmer  who,  while  he 
drives  an  automobile,  still  relies  on 
horses  for  farm  work,  probably 
largely  because  he  likes  animals  in 
general  and  horses  in  particular.  It 
is  a  feeling  which  many  older  per¬ 
sons  who  were  born  and  raised  on 
a  farm  will  readily  understand.  In 
spite  of  an  exceedingly  dry  season 
last  year,  his  corn  crop  was  good.  He 
often  sells  potatoes  to  neighbors  who 
did  not  bother  to  dig  theirs,  and  his 
wheat  stand  often  the  best  I  have 
observed  hereabouts.  No  doubt 
the  constant  and  abundant  use  of  ani¬ 
mal  manures  has  had  much  to  do 
with  these  things. 

In  a  time  of  heavy  mechanization 
of  work  and  pleasure,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  discover  individuals  who  en¬ 
joy  the  daily  tasks  of  farm  life,  ex¬ 
tracting  contentment  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  round  of  duties,  in  a  countryside 
which  in  itself  is  the  epitome  of  good 
fortune.  As  I  left  the  Lance  home, 
the  thought  kept  recurring  to  me  that 
perhaps  many  of  us  ask  too  much 
of  life,  seeking  too  intently  for  dis¬ 
tant  possessions,  and  failing  largely 
to  encompass  the  happiness  to  be 
found  in  our  very  own  dooryard. 

New  Jersey  R.  Brumbaugh 


Riding  over  the  fertile  fields  on  the  Lewis  Lance  farm,  Glen  Gardner, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  one  can  see  the  highly  beneficial  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  continuous  and  abundant  use  of  animal  manures.  Mr.  Lance 
finds  a  good  team  to  be  best  suited  for  his  50  acres;  besides  he  likes  horses. 


Dr.  Blanford  Honored 

Dairy  farmers  of  the  N.  Y.  milk- 
shed  honored  Dr.  Charles  J.  Blanford, 
Federal  Milk  Administrator,  with  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  September 
25.  More  than  800  attended,  from  all 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry,  as 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Blanford  in  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Milk  Orders  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

Pi'incipal  speakers  were  Hon.  C. 
Chester  DuMond,  N.  Y.  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets;  Daniel  C.  Carey,  Assistant  to 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
John  B.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the 
Watertown  Times;  Fred  H.  Sexauer, 
former  Dairymen’s  League  president; 
and  Edward  O.  Mather,  president 
Middletown  Milk  and  Cream  Co.  The 
toastmaster  was  Dr.  Everett  N.  Case, 
pi'esident  of  Colgate  University,  and 
the  welcoming  address  was  given  by 
Mayor  Thomas  J.  Corcoran  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner, 
B.  J.  H.  Rikert,  committee  chairman, 
presented  Dr.  Blanford  with  a  21- 
jewel  Hamilton  watch  as  a  token  of 
dairy  farmers’  regard  for  him. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster . 3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Reflector  lettering— glass  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (like  road  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  11/2’  high 
Lifetime  oluminum— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  letters— block  background 
Double  plate  18'  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 


These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  youAome  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 

Quantity  discounts  to  MAILBOX  MARKER 
clubs,  church  groups,  fits  any  moil  box 

etc.,  for  resale.  Write 

for  detoils.  _J  M  'W  POSTPAID 


C  O.  D.  il  «J«trfd  — 
left,  post sg<  added. 
Colorado  resident!  Add 
sales  tax. 


$f95 


-ENGINEERING  COMPANY-*- 

27 1 A  D  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo.  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

-—America’s  Great  Soilbuilder — 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
80  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col¬ 
lect  from  Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


*  Steele’s  Mastodon  Jymbos,  Strong, 
.  '  Healthy  Plants.  Gigantic  flowers  up 
to  4"  &  better.  Plant  generously  of 
this  super  early  blooming  strain.  Wide  range  of 
the  richest  vivid  colors.  36  yrs.  of  Pansy  special¬ 


izing.  Plants  guar.  SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE 
PRICE  LIST.  .  HILL  TOP  GARDENS, 

BOX  S. PURCELLVILLE,  VA. 


FRUIT  TREES  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page  Cata¬ 
log  illustrates,  describes  complete 
line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade  Trees; 
Berry  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs; 
Evergreens.  One  of  America's 
leading  Nurseries.  Write  today 
for  your  free  eoj fy. 
urseries,  BxRIOiO,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Indian  Summer,  Latham, 
Taylor,  Newburgh,  10c  each.  Hundred  or  more  $8.00  per 
hundred.  Postpaid.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE.  PENNA. 


WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti - 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI.  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 

FOR  SALE:  Fresh  New  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$3.50  per  100  postpaid.  Catskill,  Premier,  Sparkle, 
Everbearing,  $5.00  per  100.  (Crop  next  Summer.) 
FACER  FARM  MARKET,  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


GREENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  U’P0  for  tho . 

’Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
i  accessories.  Everything  needed  for  the  green- 
I  house.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  Give  | 
I  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  If  for 
home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 


'Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  Illinois' 


I  BLUE  $ 
SPRUCEI 


1 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens,  $3 
postpaid;  all  transplanted.  *  to 
10*  tall.  Ten  each  Balsam  Fir, 
Austrian  Pine,  Mugho  Pine.  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


DEPT.  R-I0I0,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


CHESTNUT 

TREES 


CHINESE 
CHESTNUTS 

[v.  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  AMERICA 

Blight  proof.  Other  nut  trees.  High  bush  blueberries, 

SPECIAL Two  Gra,ted  Chin°se 

Send  Check  or  MO. 

SUNNY  RIDGE,  435 


Chestnut  Trees,  only  S7.50 

Free  Booklet  &  Prices. 

New  St.,  Swartlimore,  Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Eicher  &  Roosevelt  Roads,  Emsworth  2,  Penna. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R NY.  Johnstown. Pa. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  Ali  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


-  FLOWER  BULBS  - 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc. 
Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  natural  colors. 
H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


LARGE  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$5.50-100;  INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  $3.50 
for  50.  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK. 


Sh-awKprYB  Plan»«BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
airaWDerry  riams  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

ARSENITE  I  to  40  Weed,  Grass,  Vine  Killer. 

5  gallons  $7;  50  gallons  $50. 

ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas  cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1663,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  --for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
send  for  this  Special  Offer, 
with  planting  directions. 

$1.00  Value  for  25c — Six  finest 

colors— Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink— 

all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  for  25c. 
Or  send  $2.00  for  6  Half-Ounces, 
oz.  of  each  color.  Qrder  Today! 

W.  Alice  Burpee  Co. 

356  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


DURHAM  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  early  fall  bearer  available  today.  Will  bear  on 
new  canes  next  fall  (late  August  through  October 
here).  A  must  for  home  gardens.  Big  seller,  roadside 
trade.  Fall  planting  best.  25  plants  $4.75  postpaid. 
List.  PINE-CROFT  NURSERIES.  EXETER,  N.  H. 


RASPBERRY  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting  —  Latham,  Madawaska,  Indian 
Summer  Everbearing,  Raspberry  25-$3.59;  100  $12.00. 
Shipment  prepaid.  30  strawberry  varieties  Catalog  free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 
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Our  Walled  Garden 

The  old  barn  had  to  come  down. 
It  was  an  eyesore  on  an  otherwise 
lovely  old  place  to  which  we  had  re¬ 
turned  after  years  of  city  living,  be¬ 
sides  being  unsafe  and  a  fire  hazard 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
dwelling.  So  it  was  razed.  But  it 
left  a  new  problem,  the  gaping  cellar 
hole.  The  first  thought  was,  of  course, 
that  it  must  be  filled  in.  But  it  would 
be  an  expensive  business,  lacking  as 
we  did  the  facilities  to  do  the  job 
ourselves,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  uses  we  had  for  our  resources 
for  other  plans.  So  it  was  left  for  a 
while.  Meanwhile  we  debated  the 
matter,  until  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
we  had  the  makings,  all  ready  to  our 
hands,  for  a  beautiful  feature  in  our 
landscaping,  a  walled  garden,  and  at 
no  cost  to  us  beyond  the  time  and 
labor  required  to  develop  it.  By  that 
timb,  my  through-the-years  dreams 
were  by  way  of  being  realized,  and 
I  had  plots  of  growing  plants  out  in 
the  garden  and  a  thriving  small  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  commercial  flower  gardener. 
The  materia]  to  fill  the  wailed 
garden  was  at  hand. 

But  this  was  not  a  project  which 
could  be  accomplished  quickly.  We 
were  busy  people,  especially  during 
the  Summer,  for  our  sales  place  was 
the  garden  itself  and  customers  took 
much  of  our  time.  But  the  work  of 
making  that  walled  enclosure  beauti¬ 
ful  was  so  interesting  and  delightful 
that  my  husband  and  I  called  the 
hours  when  we  could  spare  it  our 
‘playtime,’  and  the  results  began  to 
be  apparent  surprisingly  soon.  We 
discovered  immediately  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  of  almost  as  much  interest 
to  our  customer-friends  as  it  was  to 
us,  as  the  work  progressed  and  they 
could  see  for  themselves  the  practical 
points  of  rockery  planting,  and  how 
an  eyesore  could  be  turned  into  a 
beautjr  spot;  while  ideas  for  their 
own  grounds  crystallized.  Many  came 
to  admire,  and  stayed  to  buy.  That 
sample  case,  as  we  called  it,  proved 
to  be  excellent  advertising.  1 

All  this  did  not  happen  all  at  once. 
It  took  the  most  of  one  growing  sea- 
son  to  get  the  place  prepared  and 
P **  httle  at  a  time.  Noi'  was 
it  done  always  according  to  the  rules 
ot  the  professional  landscape  garden- 
er.  We  had  to  make  the  best  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  we  found  them  and  use 
our  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  ob¬ 
stacles  as  they  presented  themselves. 

* or,  instance,  the  professional  would 
probably  plant  as  he  built  a  wall  and 
insure  proper  soil  pockets  for  the 
plants,  but  our  walls  were  already  in 
place.  Only  the  fact  that  they  were 
di  y  walls,  that  is,  walls  laid  up  with- 
out  cement,  made  it  possible  to  use 
them  at  all,  and  that  fact  had  been 
the  deciding  factor  which  made  our 
plans  feasible. 

Feasible,  but  not  too  easy,  as  we 
iound  at  once.  There  were  generous 
crevices  which  would  hold  good 
sized  plants,  but  we  found  that  many 
of  them  ran  far  back,  a  foot  or  more 
and  empty.  The  resulting  air-pockets 
would  be  fatal  to  coolness-and- 
moisture-loving  plants  which  thrive 
among  rocks,  sending  their  roots  far 
in  to  find  those  necessities  of  their 
life.  So  those  pockets  had  to  be  filled, 
and  to  dig  down  from  the  outside  was 
out  of  the  question.  They  would 
have  to  be  filled  from  the  front.  The 
proceed ure,  though,  was  simple  if 
tedious.  The  filling  material  was  in 
our  own  nearby  swamps,  sphagnum 
moss,  which  is  so  useful  in  so  many 
ways  to  the  florist.  The  wet  moss  was 
tamped  by  the  handful  far  back  to 
ill  the  holes  solid  full,  leaving  only 
enough  room  at  the  opening  to  hold 
the  plants.  These  were  brought  in 
ii  om  the  garden  with  a  generous  ball 
oi  eai'th  which  had  been  wrapped  in 
more  of  the  wet  moss  to  hold  the 
soil  securely  around  the  roots,  and 
pushed  carefully  back  into  the 
crevice  as  far  as  possible. 

here  is  a  good  place  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  bare  stone  walls  in 
country  dooryards,  beautiful  mossy 
held  stone  walls,  which  could  be 
{hade  things  of  further  beauty  with 
little  effort,  and  easier  than  ours,  for 
the  openings  can  be  reached  from 
hoth  sides.  And  a  very  few  plants 
will  drop  their  seeds  and  provide  an 
increase  which  is  remarkable,  if  they 
are  given  a  chance  at  the  foot  of 
the  waH. 

The  border  around  the  top  of  our 
walls  was  planted  with  some  of  the 
heavier  growing  trailing  plants, 
U<tw  9S  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
with  its  lovely  small  gray- white 


leaves;  Snow-in-Summer,  a  drift  of 
white  in  the  Spring  and  beautiful  al 
Summer  and  Winter.  The  phloxes  in 
their  many  colors  are  fine  there,  too. 
While  the  plants  in  the  upright  walls 
are  legion,  we  were  careful  not  to 
crowd  them  there.  We  left  some 
bare  spaces  where  a  stone  was  es¬ 
pecially  interesting,  for  we  like  a 
rock  garden  to  be  rocky.  Our  lovely 
old  native  mossy  rocks  are  really 
beautiful. 

The  barn  had  been  built  against  a 
little  slope  and  the  cellar  walled  on 
three  sides  only,  the  fourth  side  on 
the  ground  level  and  open  toward  the 
South,  with  the  two  side  ends  in 
graceful  curves  to  the  ground.  A 
professional  could  not  have  done  a 
better  job  there.  There  were  some 
big  rocks  bedded  deeply,  ■which  were 
wonderfully  well  adapted  for  rock 
plants,  with  no  further  preparation 
than  filling  in  with  more  soil. 

Laying  out  the  space  between  the 
walls  was  simply  a  matter  of  de¬ 
ciding  what  plants  would  do  best 
there.  A  border  around  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  with  stones  to  fill  the 
corners,  and  part  of  the  center  sec¬ 
tion,  toward  the  back,  another  rocky 
bed,  and  the  front  for  the  pool  which 
was  by  then  necessary  to  my  happi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  lovely  things  about 
this  little  garden  was  that  there  were 
situations  for  any  kind  of  flowers, 
shade-loving  or  sun-loving,  and  in 
between.  An  elm  shaded  it  partly 
through  the  middle  of  the  day.  And 
across  the  lawn  at  the  back  is  a 
very  beautiful  weeping  elm  whose 
pendent  branches  sweep  the  ground 
in  a  wide  circle  and  provide  a  re¬ 
markable  background  for  the  garden 
itself.  Altogether  it  is  a  lovely  spot, 
the  walls  and  ground  beds  and  lilies 
in  the  pool  generous  with  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  and  even  in  the 
Winter.  Many  of  our  rock  plants 
keep  their  foliage  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  ivies  as  well. 

Altogether,  that  investment  of 
time  and  labor  has  returned  big 
dividends.  The  flowers  and  pool,  and 
the  song  sparrows  which  discovered 
early  the  advantages  of  the  secluded 
nooks  behind  the  overhanging  vines 
on  the  walls,  for  nesting  purposes;  to 
the  frog  family  waxing  fat  and  tame 
on  the  insects  we  can  well  spare,  as 
they  hobnob  with  the  goldfish  and 
snails  in  the  pool,  and  often  as  not 
take  possession  of  the  birdbath  at 
the  edge  of  it.  But  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  else  who  might  be  encouraged 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  we  have  a 
word  of  advice.  In  starting  such  a 
project  and  carrying  it  through  with 
no  more  definite  idea  of  what  we 
might  find  ourselves  getting  into,  one 
is  bound  to  make  mistakes;  and  we 
made  them,  of  course.  Two  in  par¬ 
ticular  still  try  my  soul,  and  will 
continue  to  until  they  are  rectified. 
One  is  the  pool.  When  it  was  built, 
we  thought  we  could  not  afford  to 
have  it  provided  with  a  proper  drain¬ 
age  system,  or  with  constant  intake 
and  overflow  pipes.  But  if  I  were 
doing  it  over  again,  I  would  wait 
until  those  things  were  possible.  Also, 

I  would  not  shape  a  pool  as  we  did 
ours.  Oval  bowl  shaped,  the  sides 
catch  and  retain  every  bit  of  dust 
or  pollen  which  drifts  in,  and  it 
never  looks  clean.  The  great  colony 
of  snails  are  not  equal  to  it,  although 
they  are  busy  constantly.  And  the 
second  mistake  was  in  allowing  grass 
to  grow  between  the  stepping  stones 
of  the  path  around  the  pool  and  the 
center  ground  bed.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the 
flower  beds.  They  creep  around  and 
under  the  rocks  and  are  there  to  stay 
until  the  whole  place  is  done  over, 
stones  taken  out  and  plants  removed, 
and  a  thorough  job  made  of  it.  Then, 
with  chipped  stone  paths,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  stepping  stones  also,  there 
will  be  a  chance  of  keeping  the  beds 
clean. 

But  mistakes  or  not,  it  was  fun, 
and  don’t  oe  afraid  to  undertake  im¬ 
provements  which  you  have  longed 
for.  You  will  learn  a  lot  in  the  doing, 
along  with  your  fun.  c.  g.  j. 

Massachusetts 


READY  FOR 
YOU  NOW! 


Have  you  ordered  your 
New  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide? 


If  you  have  written  for  the  new  Gulf 
Farm  Tractor  Guide  it  will  be  on  its 
way  to  you  in  a  few  days.  If  you  haven’t 
asked  for  it— write  today. 

Wealth  of  Ideas 

The  information  experienced  farmers 
have  asked  for  is  here— on  every  make 


and  model  of  farm  tractor.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  valuable  ideas  on  mainte¬ 
nance  of  your  tractor  and  equipment. 
Ideas  that  will  mean  more  profitable 
farming  for  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  useful  book.  Be  sure  to  fill 
in  the  make  and  model  of  your  tractor. 


■hm 

I  G..H 


Gulf  Farm  Aids 

I  Room  1509,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me,  free,  Gulf’s  NEW  Farm  Tractor  Guide 


Name, 


Address. 


Make  of  Tractor 


FARM  AIDS 


702 
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For  Your  Home . . . 

Thermopa ne  made  of 
plate  glass.  Ground  and 
polished  for  maximum 
freedom  from  distortion. 
It’s  the  quality  of  glass 
you’ll  want  for  greater 
clarity  through  the 
windows  of  your  home. 


For  Service 
Buildings  .  . . 

Thermopane  made  of 
sheet  glass.  The  same 
insulation  as  plate  glass, 
but  more  economical  to 
use  where  appearance 
is  not  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  Made  of  finest 
quality  sheet  glass. 


MORE  SUNLIGHT  and  WARMTH 


with  SELF-insulating  windows 


Use  the  winter  sun  to  make  your  home  cheerful  and  more  com¬ 
fortable,  and  to  make  your  service  buildings  warmer  and  drier. 
Open  your  buildings  to  sunshine  with  generous  areas  of  glass. 
To  keep  more  heat  indoors,,  use  windows  of  Thermopane*  insulat¬ 
ing  glass.  Thermopane  makes  windows  self-insulating  because  it 
is  double-glass — two  panes  with  dry  air  sealed  between  them. 
You  leave  it  in  all  year.  No  storm  sash  to  bother  with. 

For  Your  Home 

Thermopane  gives  you  greater  comfort.  It  saves  fuel.  And 
because  its  room-side  surface  stays  warmer,  steam  and  frost  are 
far  less  likely  to  form.  Your  windows  stay  clearer  in  cold 
weather  except  under  abnormal  humidity  conditions  indoors. 

For  Service  Buildings 

Thermopane  is  proving  its  worth  in  barns,  milkhouses,  poultry 
houses  and  farrowing  pens.  Thermopane's  insulating  qualities 
permit  the  use  of  larger  windows  for  more  sunlight.  That  means 
added  warmth  and  dryness — essentials  for  health  of  livestock 
and  poultry.  Less  animal  energy  goes  into  heating  the  building 
— leaving  more  energy  to  produce  milk,  eggs  and  meat. 

Thermopane  is  made  in  more  than  80  standard  sizes,  as  well  as 
special  sizes,  for  use  in  all  types  of  windows.  It  is  sold  by  glass  and 
building  supply  distributors  and  dealers.  Before  cold  weather 
strikes,  find  out  what  Thermopane  can  do  for  you.  Talk  to 
your  LibbeyOwens'Ford  Distributor  or  Dealer,  or  write  us. 


A  SHERIDAN  THIS  XMAS 


ILVER  STREAK" 
Pneumatic  Rifle 


Everyone 
can  enjoy  this 
indoor-outdoor  gun. 

Ideal  for  small  game,  pest 
control,  targets.  Uses  free  air, 
low-cost  ammunition  (no  fire 
hazard).  Sold  by  retail  and  mail 
order  houses.  Write  for  free  folder. 

SHERIDAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Deft  320  K.  Racine.  Wis. 


IFOR  HIGH  QUALITY  1  IT’S  MOOttEVEN  *s 
"  LOWER  COST... \ 


FERTILIZER-LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 

i* 


SIZES 


3  TO  14  FEET 


Iseno 


MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Swedesboro,  New  Jersey 


—POST  YOUR  LAND!— 

I2"xl2"  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3;  100,  $5.  Linen:  25, 
$8.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAVER  PRESS, 
51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  NEW  YORK 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE, 

FLORA  DALE,  ADAMS  C0„  PENNSYLVANIA 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 
BIGGER  PROFITS / 

TJse  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  $.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO*, 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21  plants  in  major  farminq  areas 


Star  of  Bethlehem — Indoors 
or  Outside 

Flower  lovers  should  try  to  plant 
some  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornith- 
ogalum)  bulbs  this  Fall,  both  in  pots 
for  forcing  and  in  the  garden  for 
spring  bloom.  If  one  lives  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  climate,  it  is  better  to 
confine  the  planting  to  pots  because 
this  plant  is  not  hardy  to  that  extent. 

Let  us  consider  indoor  growing 
fix-st.  Six  to  eight  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  a  nine-inch  pan,  one  inch 
deep  and  about  two  inches  apart.  A 
very  satisfactory  planting  medium 
consists  of  one  part  well-rotted  cow 
manure,  one  part  clean  white  sand  to 
three  parts  of  rich  loam.  After  plant¬ 
ing,  the  pots  are  set  in  the  cold  frame 
or  a  protected  spot  on  the  porch.  Do 
not  cover,  for  they  need  air  and  light. 
By  the  time  the  nights  begin,  to  get 
cold,  the  roots  will  doubtless  be  show¬ 
ing  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
Then  they  should  be  brought  indoors 
and  placed  in  a  sunny  window  in  a 
cool  room  where  the  temperture 
does  not  exceed  65  degrees  F.  during 
the  day  and  falls  several  degrees 
lower  at  night.  For  a  succession  of 
bloom  from  January  to  Easter,  bulbs 
should  be  potted  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  Water  generously  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  bloom.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  at  the  length  of 
time  the  blossoms  stay  fresh  —  for 
several  weeks,  in  fact,  especially  if 
kept  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  And  all 
that  time,  they  will  spill  a  lovely, 
mellow,  lingering  fragrance. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  all 
of  the  foregoing  applies  only  to  the 
variety  arabicum.  There  are,  I 
understand,  other  and  taller  growing 
varieties,  but  I  have  never  seen  them 
nor  have  I  seen  them  listed. 

As  to  outdoor  culture,  the  bulbs  are 
set  six  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart  in  fairly  rich,  well-drained 
garden  soil  in  October.  If  you  live  in 
a  climate  where  the  soil  freezes  in  the 
Winter,  the  bulbs  should  be  covered 
with  a  four-inch  layer  of  leaves, 
litter  or  strawy  manure  after  the 
ground  freezes  permanently.  How¬ 
ever,  here  in  southeastern  Maine, 
Ornithogalum  grows  successfully 
without  any  mulching.  I  consider  the 
May  garden  incomplete  without  its 
starry  clusters  borne  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion;  yet  I  so  seldom  see  it  in  other 
gardens.  I  divide  the  clumps  just  as 
I  do  chives,  when  they  have  spread 
sufficiently.  Indeed,  the  grass-like 
foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  chives. 
Dividing  and  replanting  should  be 
done  after  the  plants  have  finished 
blooming  in  the  Spring. 

After  the  potted  bulbs  are  through 
blooming,  set  the  pots  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  cool  place,  watering  occa¬ 
sionally  until  the  foliage  has  died 
down  completely.  In  the  Fall,  these 
bulbs  may  be  planted  out-of-doors 
and  will  probably  bloom  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring — and  every  Spring  there¬ 
after.  They  cannot  be  forced  again. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


^  From  No.  Addison  Nob 

For  a  month  before  fair  time  we 
declared  we  weren’t  going  this  year, 
using  the  alibi  that  it’s  always  the 
same  old  thing.  But,  of  course,  when 
the  week  arrived,  we  went.  It  only 
takes  us  about  30  minutes  to  drive 
to  our  county  fair,  so  we  didn’t  leave 
home  until  nearly  noon  —  some 
different  from  the  first  time  I  can 
remember  attending  when  mother 


and  dad  got  up  long  before  daylight, 
did  the  chores  by  lantern,  drove 
miles  with  horses,  then  went  the 
rest  of  the  way  by  train.  Of  course,  at 
the  day’s  end,  the  general  l’esults 
were  the  same.  My  brother  used  to 
get  sick  from  the  train  ride.  This 
year  our  kids  didn’t  feel  “so  good" 
from  too  many  hot  dogs  and  cotton 
candy. 

The  flower  exhibits,  cattle,  etc., 
were  the  best  I  had  seen  in  many  a 
year,  but  I  think  the  Grange  building 
appealed  to  me  most.  With  much 
work  and  research,  the  different 
Granges  had  furnished  kitchens, 
parlors,  work  shops,  etc.,  of  1950  and 
1900,  side  by  side,  for  comparison. 
Granted  the  1950  home  looked 
easier  to  care  for,  and  of  course  the 
color  schemes  were  easier  on  the  eye, 
still  the  1900  rooms  had  a  certain 
homelike,  “open-arm”  hospitality 
that  is  lacking  in  the  1950  clinic- 
white  kitchens  and  overstuffed  par¬ 
lors.  Certainly  no  youngster  with 
muddy  feet  and  grubby  hands  would 
dare  “sneak”  into  such  a  modem 
white  kitchen  to  raid  the  cookie  jar; 
or  are  they  now  referred  to  as  “tid¬ 
bit  containers?” 

The  thing  I  miss  most  at  the  fair 
is  the  “Little  Theatre”  that,  in  days 
gone  by,  put  on  such  enjoyable 
plays,  but  I  still  manage  to  enjoy 
myself  immensely  at  the  County 
Fair.  e.  m. 


Blueberry  Leaves  Turned 
Yellow 

I  have  some  blueberry  bushes  on 
which  the  leaves  are  pale  yellowish. 
They  were  that  way  last  year  too. 
Before  that,  they  looked  well  and 
bore  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

They  are  on  rather  heavy  soil  but 
had  a  larger  quantity  of  sawdust 
around  them.  I  put  a  little  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  on  them  but  so  far  there 
has  been  no  change  in  leaf  color. 

What  is  wrong  and  what  to  do? 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  b. 

The  sawdust  could  cause  the 
yellowish  color  of  the  foliage  by 
robbing  the  soil  of  nitrogen  tempo¬ 
rarily.  A  fairly  heavy  application  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  about  a  pound  to 
100  square  feet,  should  be  applied 
early  next  Spring;  it  is  too  late  to  do 
it  this  year.  Winter  injury  could 
cause  yellowing  of  the  foliage  on  the 
fruiting  canes  but,  if  the  foliage  of 
the  new  canes  is  also  yellow,  the 
trouble  may  possibly  be  a  nitrogen 
shortage.  g.  l.  s. 


Weeds  Lessen  Winter  Injury 

For  the  first  time  my  red  rasp¬ 
berries  are  a  failure.  The  canes  died 
and  before  that  the  berries  shrivelled 
up.  How  can  I  prevent  this  from 
spreading  to  the  Fall  bearing  shoots? 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  never  used 
a  spray  on  them.  g.  t. 

Pennsylvania 

The  trouble  is  probably  winter  in¬ 
jury  which  affects  the  fruiting  canes. 
The  new  shoots,  however,  come  up 
as  vigorous  as  ever.  There  is  always 
a  serious  possibility  of  such  injury 
after  a  winter  like  the  past  one, 
when  unusually  mild  weather  is 
followed  quickly  by  low  tempera¬ 
tures. 

About  all  that  can  be  done  to  re¬ 
duce  winter  injury  is  to  discontinue 
cultivation  in  late  Summer  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  Let  the  weeds 
grow  or  sow  a  cover  crop  to  compete 
with  the  raspberry  canes  and  check 
and  harden  their  growth.  g.  l.  s. 


,.Photo:  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

Correct  timing  and  proper  spraying  is  resulting  in  a  bumper  apple  crop  on 
the  150  acre  diversified  farm  of  R.  J.  Stevenson,  Califon,  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.  Russell  Hoffman,  farm  foreman,  is  shown  loading  some  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous  apples  on  their  way  to  market.  In  addition  to  orcharding,  1,800  Leghorn 
layers  are  kept  as  well  as  40  milking  Holstein  cows. 
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Your  products  sure  do 


around 


One  thing  especially  about  our  country  astonishes 
many  foreign  visitors.  The  abundance  of  our  food. 
And  especially  meat !  They  see  plenty  of  fresh, 
wholesome  meat  for  everybody,  everywhere.  In 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  stores.  In  the  smallest 
villages  as  in  the  largest  cities.  That’s  something 
many  foreign  people  don’t  know  at  home. 

Here  we’ve  come  to  take  it  for  granted.  You 
raise  the  meat  animals  on  your  millions  of  ranches, 
and  farms,  and  feed  lots  across  the  nation.  They 
go  to  one  of  scores  of  markets  .  .  . 

By  what  ’'machinery”  are  they  then  made  into 
meat,  and  distributed  to  every  super-market  and 
every  crossroads  store  from  Maine  to  California? 

That’s  the  job  of  the  meat  packers— small  and 
large,  local  and  nation-wide.  They  are  the  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Department  of  your  business— "disas¬ 
sembling”  your  animals  into  the  meat  that  people 
eat.  They  are  also  your  Marketing  Department— 
shipping  the  perishable  meat  under  refrigeration 
to  the  consuming  centers  of  population.  Finally, 
they  are  your  Delivery  Service— seeing  to  it  that 
three  hundred  thousand  stores,  and  more,  stay 
stocked  with  the  cuts  their  customers  (and  yours ) 
want  to  buy. 

To  do  our  share  of  this  job  there  are  50  Swift 
packing  plants— 269  branch  sales  houses— 1,600 
meat-plant  sales  routes  serving  every  portion  of 
the  United  States.  Our  cost  of  delivery  from  plant 
to  store  averages  only  about  5 £  out  of  each  $1.00 
of  sales.  Thus  we  help  deliver  meat  at  a  price 
which  brings  the  greatest  possible  return  to  you 
livestock  producers. 

That’s  our  part  in  the  Meat  Team.  Together, 
you  who  produce  it,  the  retailers  who  sell  it,  and 
we  who  process  and  transport  it,  perform  daily— 
year  in  and  year  out— America’s  "Miracle  of 
Meat.” 


x  Littles  and  Bigs 

§v«f  ...We  Need  Both 

America  is  a  big  country 
— 3,022,386  square  miles. 
Denmark  is  a  small  coun¬ 
try — 16,571  square  miles. 

In  Denmark  industry  and  agriculture 
operate  on  a  small  scale.  In  America  the 
opposite  is  true.  Mass  production,  mech¬ 
anized  farming,  big  food  stores,  are  Amer¬ 
ican  phenomena.  But  their  large  scale  does 
not  mean  they  are  necessarily  good  or  bad. 

The  bigness  of  America’s  operations  in 
agriculture,  manufacturing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  results  from  America's  bigness.  To 
produce  the  means  of  livelihood  in  a  big 
country  with  large  resources,  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  high  living  standards,  bigness 
in  some  country  and  city  business  activi¬ 
ties  can’t  be  avoided.  So  bigness  in  itself 
is  neither  a  vice  nor  a  virtue,  but  a  natu¬ 
ral  economic  development. 

Littleness  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
either.  Admittedly,  in  some  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  small  businessman  excels  and  he 
will  continue  to  prosper  in  these  fields 
simply  because  of  the  service  he  gives. 
There  is  room  for  Denmark  and  America 
in  the  world,  and  room 
for  both  big  and  little  fj Y]  Sm4?on. 
business  in  America.  *  J 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


' Country  life  is  not  so  hot," 

City  Cousin  liked  to  brag  .  .  . 

It  warmed  up  an  awful  lot 

When  he  kicked  a  " paper  bag"! 
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Soda  Bill  Sez: 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  but  she  gets 
no  apples  or  applause. 

A  thoughtful  man's  mind  is  like  a  parachute 
...  it  works  best  when  it  is  open. 


tvKcii/Zia  f£c<jctn&  £Reci/ie  fat 

PORK  SAUSAGE  TOPPERS 

(Yield:  6  servings) 

1  pound  pork  sausage  meat  2  to  4  acorn  squash 

1  small  onion,  chopped  fine  1  can  cream  pf  celery  soup 

Mix  sausage  and  onion  and  form  into  patties.  Wash  squash  and 
cut  in  half  crosswise.  Place  squash  cut  side  down  on  a  shallow 
pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°F.)  for  35  to  40  minutes  or 
until  tender.  Bake  sausage  patties  in  a  shallow  pan  in  the  same 
oven  for  30  minutes  or  until  thoroughly  done  and  lightly  browned. 
Top  squash  with  sausage  patties  and  serve  with  hot  undiluted 
cream  of  celery  soup. 


Get  Full  Value  from  Feed  Crops 

by  C.  M.  Linsley 

Soli  Extension  Agronomist 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Most  of  the  fertility  in  feed  crops 
is  in  manure.  If  the  feed  crops 
raised  on  the  farm  are  fed  on  the 
farm  and  the  manure  is  carefully 
handled,  most  of  the  fertility 
taken  from  the  soil  by  these  crops  c •  M.  Linsley 

can  be  returned  to  the  soil  to  be  used  again.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  nitrogen,  three-quarters  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  nine-tenths  of  the  potassium  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  feed  is  found  in 
the  manure. 

Too  few  farmers,  however,  realize  how  much  of 
the  fertility  value  of  manure  can  be  lost  before  it 
gets  back  to  the  land.  Careless  handling  of  this 
valuable  by-product  of  livestock  feeding  takes  a 
sizeable  slice  of  the  income  of  many  farmers.  A 
large  part  of  the  loss  can  be  prevented  if  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  are  taken: 

1.  See  that  floors  of  stalls  and  sheds  are  water¬ 
tight,  and  use  enough  bedding  to  absorb  all  liquid 
manure. 

2.  Haul  manure  daily  if  possible.  On  many  dairy 
farms,  the  stalls  are  cleaned  daily  and  the  manure 
hauled  directly  to  the  fields.  It  is  important  to 
spread  the  manure  daily.  If  left  in  piles  either  out¬ 
side  or  in  stalls  for  several  days,  manure  ferments 
and  loses  nitrogen  into  the  air. 

3.  Leave  manure  in  the  cattle  sheds.  If  manure 
is  left  under  the  cattle  in  sheds  until  a  convenient 
time  to  haul  it,  it  will  be  tramped  on  and  kept 
moist  and  well-packed.  Little  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter  will  be  lost  through  the  decay. 

4.  Pave  the  feed  lot.  Because  of  the  manure 
saved,  the  paved  feed  lot  soon  pays  for  itself. 

5.  Keep  livestock  on  good  pasture.  Animals  on 
pasture  spread  their  own  manure  with  little  loss 
of  its  fertilizing  value. 

FREE! 

Write  for  your  copy  today!  \ 

“Meat  and  the 
Mississippi  River” 

Newest  of  Swift’s  Elementary 
Science  series  of  illustrated  booklets. 

In  easy-to-read  language  it  tells  about 
the  livestock-meat  business  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  River  .  .  .  other  interesting  facts  on  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  meat.  Write  to  Swift  & 
Co.,  Agricultural  Research  Dept.,  Chicago  9,  Ill., 
for  Booklet  G. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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Have  YOU 
Ever  Thought 

“Perhaps  I'll 
Be  A  Farmer” 


Wf 

i 


Written  and  lllus. 
by  Ray  Bethers 
fell  —  here  Is  the 
book  which  gives 
you  the  complete, 
eye-opening  story  of  farming.  Here  is 
everything  you  want  in  a  nutshell — covers 
such  interesting  subjects  as  cattle  breeding, 
plant  grafting,  soil  formation,  why  plants 
grow,  how  to  sell  what  you  grow  and  every¬ 
thing  else  about  farming!  This  book  is  easy 
and  fun  to  read — dozens  of  pictures  give 
it  "pep"  and  simplicity! 

A  GREAT  BOOK 

"Perhaps  I’ll  Be  A  Farmer” 
has  the  approval  of  such 
famous  farmers  as  Louis 
Bromfield  and  Edwin  C. 

Mitchell — so  you  know  it’s 
good!  At  only  $1.75  there’s 
no  better  buy  anywhere.  Hurry 
—order  your  copy  of  this  com¬ 
plete  fact-filled  interesting 
book  today!  Just  fill  in  cou¬ 
pon  below.  Mail  to  Aladdin 
Books,  Dept.  RNY,  554 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 


Aladdin  Books  Are  All  Ways  Better 

Aladdin  Books,  Dept.  RNY 

554  Madison  Ave.,  t 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  NOW 

Please  rush  me  "Perhaps  I’ll  Be  A  Farmer."  I 
enclose  $1.75  (check  or  money  order)  for  com¬ 
plete  payment.  I  understand  that  mail  and 
handling  are  FREE! 


Kame. 


Address. 
City . 


Zone. 


St. 


MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 

220  Bruckner  Boulevard  •  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


Now  it’s  easy 
to  harvest  a 
profitable  cash 
crop  from  your  wood  lot 
or  timber  acreage.  The  built-in  engine  And 
quick-cutting,  self-cleaning  Mall  Saw  chain  do 
the  hard  work  .  .  .  cut  twice  as  much  timber, 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  hand  sawing,  with 
least  effort.  Quickly  adjustable  to  cut  at  any 
angle.  Finger-tip  throttle  and  cutting  chain 
clutch  control.  Powerful  single  cylinder,  air¬ 
cooled  engine.  Model  12  A,  illustrated,  has  24" 
cutting  capacity.  Designed  for  one-  or  2-man 
operation.  Weight,  complete  with  engine:  34 
lbs.  Other  types  and  sizes  up  to  76  inches. 
Mail  coupon  for  full  information. 


|  Send  full  information  about  Mall  Chain  Saws. 

>  1  have _ acres  of _ timber. 

•  (kind) 

|  Name - - - . - - 

|  Address - • - 


I 

I 

I 
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INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 


BARN  CLEANER 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 
e  HUSKY  10-T0N  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  “A”  INSPECTION 
0  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

(ENCASED  IN  OIL) 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


BADGER-NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volts 

“The  Little  Marvel’’  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  Vb"  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repairs 
tanks,  tools,  fenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
complete  with 

everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and  , 
directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


$645 

Complete 
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Changes  Coming  to  Eastern 
Farmers 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
November  4,  1922 
Scattered  over  the  Eastern  States 
are  thousands  of  people  who'are  look¬ 
ing  for  new  crops.  This  year  of  ruin¬ 
ous  prices  for  most  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  convince  many  of  us  that 
we  must  plan  for  changes  in  our 
methods  and  products.  The  better 
class  of  dairymen  and  the  larger 
farmers  may  not  feel  these  changes 
yet,  but  men  with  smaller  acreage 
must  now  understand  that  new  com¬ 
petition  confronts  them.  There  are 
many  farmers  who  refused  to  admit 
that  the  Great  War  would  change  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  in  this  country. 
Yet  unseen  forces  and  a  new  view  of 
life  have  been  quietly  at  work,  and 
have  brought  the  spirit  of  change  to 
the  door  of  every  home.  Many  things 
are  responsible  for  this.  Taxes  of 
all  kinds  have  grown  so  fast  that  they 
have  become  a  desperate  burden. 
During  the  war  many  or  most  people 
spent  money  extravangantly  and 
saved  but  little.  Then  they  suddenly 
woke  up  to  find  their  income  falling 
and  their  rent  and  food  costs  mount¬ 
ing.  They  stopped  buying  except  of 
necessities,  and  many  put  their  money 
in  wildcat  or  unsafe  investments,  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  legitimate  enterprises 
with  capital.  This  has  withdrawn 
money  from  ordinary  trade,  and  thus 
kept  it  out  of  common  circulation. 
Through  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
that  crops  would  be  short.  This  would 
have  meant  fair  prices  for  farm 
products  and  an  income  which  would 
justify  farmers  in  buying  freely — 
and  they  need  new  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Instead  of  a  shortage,  our 
markets  have  been  simply  glutted 
with  farm  produce.  Every  farmer 
within  shipping  distance  of  the  large 
cities  knows  that  he  left  unharvested 
or  fed  to  stock  quantities  of  good 
food  which  city  people  would  gladly 
have  purchased  at  a  fair  price.  Car¬ 
loads  of  produce  were  dumped  on 
the  market  or  permitted  to  spoil  be¬ 
cause  the  dealers  would  not  lower 
their  price  and  permit  its  sale.  There 
has  never  been  and  there  never  can 
be  an  overproduction  of  food  based 
on  actual  consumption  demand.  Every 
pound,  and  more,  would  be  eaten  if 
the  people  could  only  get  the  food 
at  a  fair  price. 

The  overproduction  and  glutted 
markets  have  been  entirely  due  to  a 
lack  of  proper  distribution.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  this,  new  territory  has 
been  opened  up  for  the  products  of 
which  nearby  farmers  formerly  had  a 
monopoly.  We  have  seen  this  year 
melons  coming  nearly  4,000  miles  to 
be  sold  in  the  New  York  market. 
Sweet  corn  is  shipped  1,000  miles  or 
more,  and  other  vegetables  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  limited 
to  certain  distances  now  make  long 
journeys  to  compete  with  our  own 
goods.  The  auto  truck  has  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  many  farmers,  but 
it  has  also  increased  competition  and 
helped  flood  the  market.  All  these 
things  combined  have  forced  small 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  consider 


the  future.  A  man  working  high- 
priced  land  with  an  expensive  outfit 
can  no  longer  compete  on  even  terms 
with  a  man  on  cheaper  and  naturally 
better  land  at  some  distance  from 
market.  Formerly  this  distance  made 
competition  impossible,  but  now  the 
auto  truck  and  rapid  transportation 
has  changed  that. 

The  only  thing  we  see  for  our 
Eastern  farmers  is  to  cut  out  the 
crops  which  they  know  to  be  un¬ 
profitable,  stick  to  the  things  which 
their  farms  can  produce  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  work  up  some  improved 
system  of  marketing — with  their 
neighbors,  if  possible.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  government  will  do  much  of 
anything  practical  to  relieve  the  mar¬ 
ket  situation.  The  men  who  now 
control  it  have  too  big  a  political  pull, 
and  neither  of  the  big  parties  dare 
fight  them  seriously. 

We  all  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  we  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 
We  cannot  walk  along  the  road  with¬ 
out  stepping  on  some  politician’s 
toes. 


Trap-Guns  to  Catch  Thieves 

A  man-trap,  or  spring-gun  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  a  device  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  loaded  and  cocked  gun  with 
string  or  wire  connected  with  the 
trigger,  so  placed  as  to  shoot  a 
burglar  or  thief  who  happens  to  touch 
the  string  or  wire  while  committing 
his  criminal  act.  It  is  a  temptation 
to  one  who  has  repeatedly  been  made 
a  victim  of  the  men  with  nimble 
fingers  and  soft  footfall,  to  resort  to 
something  of  the  kind-  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  property.  Many  such 
people  would  like  to  set  spring-guns 
or  man-traps,  and  catch  the  nefari¬ 
ous  culprits  on  the  spot. 

It  is  better  not  to  do  it.  Killing  even 
a  criminal  in  that  manner  is  homi¬ 
cide  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Citizens 
must  depend  upon  their  officers  to 
track  down  and  punish,  and  not  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

In  a  recent  court  proceeding,  a 
Wisconsin  farmer  whose  apples  were 
being  stolen  from  the  trees  frequent¬ 
ly,  fixed  a  loaded  shotgun  almost 
horizontally  eight  inches  above  the 
ground  in  his  orchard,  tilting  the 
muzzle  slightly  upward.  Tying  a  wire 
to  the  trigger,  he  took  it  back  60  feet 
where  he  fastened  the  end.  That 
night  three  boys  sneaked  in  for  a 
raid.  One  tripped  on  the  wire,  the 
gun  went  off,  and  the  lad  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed.  The  farmer  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentence  for  second- 
degree  murder.  R.  D.  Bowers 


A  Correction 

In  a  report  on  the  new  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  it 
affects  farm  workers,  published  on 
page  692  in  our  September  16  issue, 
it  was  stated  that  “wages  in  excess 
of  $3,100  a  year  are  not  subject  to 
tax.” 

This  is  incorrect.  All  cash  wages  to 
farm  workers,  up  to  $3,600  a  year, 
are  subject  to  the  social  security  tax 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  lVz  per 
cent  paid  by  the  employer,  and  IV2 
per  cent  by  the  employee. 


Photo:  Linde  Air  Products  Co. 

Cattle  stanchions  and  other  cast  iron  and  steel  equipment  used  around  a 
dairy  barn  can  be  repaired  quickly  and  easily  by  braze -welding.  First ,  clean 
the  broken  ends  and,  vee  them  on  a  grinder.  Then  deposit  the  bronze  rod 
without  melting  the  base  metal.  Heat  it  only  to  a  dark  red.  The  weld  will 

be  stronger  than  the  original  metal. 


AUTOMATIC  WATER  HEATING 
ELEMENT 


Now  Only 

$19.95 

1250  WATTS 
115  VOLTS  A.C. 


Simply  screw  into 
tank  or  range 
boiler  anij  ping  in 


Now.  .  .all  the  hot  water  you  want  at 
little  expense  with  this  efficient  electri¬ 
cal  immersion  heater.  Cuts  your  hot 
water  installation  in  half.  It’s  simple 
to  install.  .  .economical  to  operate.  En¬ 
tirely  automatic.  .  .requires  no  attention,  has 
adjustable  thermostat.  Heater  turns  off  auto- 
—  matically  when  water  is  heated  to  desired  tem¬ 
perature.  It  turns  on  again  when  temperature  drops. 
Absolutely  safe.  .  .Ideal  for  home,  farm,  store, 
summer  cottage,  etc. 

Unconditional  One  Year  Guarantee.  .  .  Money  back 
in  10  days  if  not  completely  satisfied. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  and  save  Postage. 

Dealer-Jobber  Inquiries  Invited 
COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 


COMPLETE 


NEW  ELECTRIC  PAINT  SCRAPER 

REMOVES  PAINT 
TO  BARE  WOOD 
IN  SECONDS^® 


< 


NO  CHEMICALS  •  NO  ILAME*  NO  HARD  WORK 


PEELS  OFF  PAINT  |IN  ONE  STROKE! 

Now  you  can  remove  paint  from  any 
wood  or  metal  surface — without  scraping, 
sanding  or  using  dangerous  chemicals  or 
blowtorch!  Amazing  new  Electric  Paint 
Remover  does  all  the  work — in  a  matter 
of  seconds!  Just  plug  it  into  any  AC  or 
DC  outlet —  let  it  heat,  and  presto!  — you 
remove  1  to  10  coats  of  paint  or  varnish, 
right  down  to  the  bare  wood,  in  one  easy 
stroke!  Won’t  scorch  or  burn  fine  wood 
surfaces.  Complete  with  UL-approved 
cord — plus  asbestos  pad  on  which  to  rest 
it  while  working.  Guaranteed  for  1  year. 
Only  $3.95,  postpaid — or  sent  C.O.D. ,  plus 
postage  and  handling.  10-day  money-back 
guarantee.  Order  now!  Write  for  FREE 
catalog. 

DAMAR  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept.  PR-25,  22  Treat  PI.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


4  H.  P.  Heavy  Duty 
36"  Two-man  Timberhog 

A  model  for  every 
wood-cutting  purpose. 

NEW  and  GUARANTEED 

20"  One-man  Saw _ $245. 

24"  One-man  Saw _  251. 

30"  One-man  Saw _  259. 

30"  Two-man  Saw _  277. 

36"  Two-man  Saw _  285. 


See  Your  Reed-Prentice  Dealer 
^ or  Send  Order  Direct 

Dealers  Wanted 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 


Entirely  different  in  desit* 
and  function  from  any  other  on 
die  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
tree.  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  *  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


-  POST  LAND  SIGNS  5c  EACH  —  BIG  - 

Delivered  postpaid.  Approved  sample  5c. 

NO  LESS  THAN  20  SIGNS 
JOSEPH  POLITO.  477  7th  ST.,  BUFFALO,  I,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Old  Postcard  Accumulations  to  1920.  Cash 
Offer.  A.  HARVEY,  Park  Ave.,  Windsor.  Conn. 
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The  Portland  Grange  booth — Grange  contest  winner  at  the  1950  Chautauqua 
County  Fair,  Sept.  4-9.  Mrs.  Ethel  Otis,  secretary,  is  seated  at  left,  and  Miss 
Nell  Woleben,  prominent  Grange  worker,  at  right.  Portland  Grange  has  a 
membership  of  235.  Clarence  Young  is  Master  and  Mrs.  Eva  Blodgett  is 

lecturer. 


Fairs  in  the  Tri-State  Area 

Fairs  of  Western  New  York,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  Ohio 
are  expressions  of  the  progress  made 
in  rural  life.  The  fairs  in  this  Tri. 
State  area  have  definitely  marked  the 
first  half  of  the  century  as  years  of 
achievement,  and  have  contributed  to 
a  greater  understanding  between  city 
and  country. 

The  Ashtabula  County  Fair  in 
Jefferson,  Ohio,  the  oldest  of  local 
fairs — it  was  104  years  old  this  year 
— has  been  stressing  4-H  Club  work 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  One  inno¬ 
vation  which  is  stimulating  the 
interest  of  youth  in  the  fair  is  the 
Junior  Fair  Board,  Harlan  Noxon, 
Williamsfield,  Ohio,  president,  and 
Susan  Ellsworth,  Austinburg,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  various  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  youth  are  recognized,  and 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H  Club 
work,  in  Future  Farmers,  the  Juven¬ 
ile  Grange  and  Scouting  have  their 
representatives  on  the  Junior  Fair 
Board.  The  Junior  Fair  Board  meets 
as  regularly  as  the  Fair  Board. 

Another  unusual  fair  in  the  area  is 
Wattsburg,  Erie  County,  Pa.,  which 
held  its  66th  fair  this  year.  This  fair 
owes  its  origin  to  a  neighborhood 
gathering  at  a  farm  where  good  stock 
was  raised.  People  were  so  delighted 
with  their  farm  visit  that  they  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  fair.  The 
village  and  surrounding  country  were 
represented  on  a  designated  day,  and 
each  did  his  part  grading  the  grounds, 
building  pens,  preparing  the  track  for 
the  first  fair.  During  all  the  years 
the  fair  has  been  managed  by  farm¬ 
ers.  No  extravagant  claims  have  ever 
been  made  for  it.  For  years  it  was  a 
picnic  and  homecoming  event  as  well 
as  a  fair.  An  unusual  feature  of  the 
fair  for  more  than  a  decade  has  been 
the  vocational  agriculture  displays. 
Biron  E.  Decker,  Erie  County  voca¬ 
tional  adviser,  is  superintendent  of 
the  department.  The  association  pays 


the  winner  $50  and  from  fifth  place 
down  to  and  including  the  last  place, 
$30  for  each  display.  Mr.  Decker  has 
developed  some  basic  principles  to 
which  the  displays  must  conform. 
The  winner  this  year  was  the  Union 
City  Vocational  department,  O.  C. 
Menoher,  teacher.  The  theme  was 
“Lime  Makes  us  Shine.”  Lime  was 
impersonated  with  the  face  of  a 
clock.  Nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash  were  sleepers  each  in  his  own 
bed.  Intermittently  lime  would  cause 
them  to  rise  to  upright  position  in 
bed.  Poster  material  appeared  also. 

The  fifth  annual  Crawford  County 
Fair  was  held  at  Meadville,  Pa.  early 
last  month.  The  opening  feature  was 
the  show  and  sale  of  130  pigs  raised 
and  fed  by  boys  of  the  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  Livestock  Assn.  D.  L. 
Crum,  Crawford  County  vocational 
adviser,  was  organizing  president  of 
this  association.  Bloomfield  Grange  in 
Crawford  County,  organized  in  1890, 
concentrated  on  items  in  use  in 
homes  and  on  the  farms  of  that 
period  and  earlier.  This  was  a  very 
unusual  exhibit.  Another  interesting 
feature  was  a  tent  of  16  splendid 
calves  and  heifers  exhibited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Meadville  and  Titusville 
Artificial  Insemination  Assn. 

The  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
Golden  Jubilee  Fair  was  also  held 
early  last  month  in  Dunkirk.  Inter¬ 
esting  features  of  this  fair  were  the 
numerous  entries  of  dairy,  dual  pui'- 
pose  and  beef  cattle,  the  poultry  ex¬ 
hibits,  4-H  Club,  Farm  Bureau  and 
Home  Bureau  exhibits.  The  Cassa- 
daga  4-H  Club  was  awarded  first 
prize  on  its  booth.  Chautauqua 
County  4-H  Club  youth  conducted  a 
dairy  bar  in  a  business-like  manner, 
and  it  was  liberally  patronized. 

Portland  Grange,  Brocton,  N.  Y., 
was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Grange  booth  contest.  Clarence 
Young  is  Master,  Eva  Blodgett 
lecturer  and  Ethel  Otis  secretary. 

Walter  Jack 


This  Milking  Shorthorn  cow,  chosen  as  Grand  Champion  of  breed  at  the 
Chautauqua  County  Fair  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  a  herd  of  90,  kept  at 
the  Chautauqua  County  Home  Farm  in  Dewittville.  James  Brenneman,  farm 
superintendent,  appears  with  the  cow. 


quick  and  lasting 


rust  protection 

for  your  big  investment 

Farm  machinery  is  important— it  represents  a  large  investment  that  will  give 
you  years  of  extra  wear  if  you  give  it  proper  care.  THIS  FALL  is  the  time  to 
protect  your  valuable  farm  machinery  from  becoming  winter  feed  for  rustl 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  —  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  using  a  rag,  swab, 
or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators, 
discs,  and  other  implements  ...  It 
forms  a  protective  coating  that 
helps  prevent  rust . . .  provides 
money  -  saving,  all -winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  NOW 
and  add  years  of  usefulness  to  your 
farm  machinery! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  603 — to  help  prevent 
rust  attack  on  the  insides  of  idle 
engines.  Just  the  thing  for  that  all- 
important  tractor  engine  .  .  .  forms 
a  protective  film  on  inside  surfaces, 
gives  a  lasting  coating  to  inner  pre¬ 
cision  parts,  provides  dependable 
“lay-up”  protection!  Obtain  direc¬ 
tions  before  using. 


Constant  research  by  Esso  helps 
develop  better  products  for 
better  farming  — 

ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL — for  Ex¬ 
tra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  Dependable  all-weather 
service  for  rough  going. 

ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE  —  Stepped- 
up  with  Extra  power,  for  long 
mileage,  high  anti -knock  per¬ 
formance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  efficient  operation  . . .  low 
flash-point  for  faster  starting. 


FOR  FREE  ESSO  FARM  NEWS — Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription  to  the  regularly  published  ESSO 
FARM  NEWS  or  write  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West r5 1st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


You  can  depend  on  j 

 ■ 

i 
i 

FARM  | 
PRODUCTS  | 
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^dumfat  fauCett  it  fatten, . , . 


properly  planned 


save  work. ..increase  farm  income 


TIMBER  FRAME  FEEDER  BARN 


TRIPLE  ARCH  FEEDER  BARN 


ONE  STORY  DAIRY  BARN 


One  of  the  most  important  decisions  a 
farm  family  makes  is  the  choice  of  a  new 
barn.  So  before  you  build,  why  not  see 
all  the  efficient  modern  designs  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service.  This  Service,  including  the  best 
in  modern  farm  buildings,  complete 
with  blueprints  for  every  building,  is 
offered  for  your  free  use  by  your  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer. 

A. Wide  Selection  of  Plans 

All  the  barns  and  other  farm  structures 
in  this  Service  are  planned  by  experts 
. . .  men  who  know  what  pays  in  running 
a  farm.  Each  building  has  been  checked 
from  top  to  bottom  by  engineers,  for 
sound,  solid  construction.  And  all  are 
planned  for  the  use  of  standard  lengths 
and  sizes  of  lumber  to  save  building  time 
and  prevent  waste  of  materials. 

To  see  for  yourself  how  much  work  a 
good  barn  can  save  you  .  .  .  and  the 
added  income  it  can  give  you  .  .  .  study 
these  designs  closely  and  select  the  plan 
that  best  meets  the  needs  of  your  farm. 
Stop  in  and  ask  your  4-Square  Lumber 
Dealer  to  show  you  all  these  buildings. 
For  free  farm  building  books — one  illus¬ 
trating  barns,  machinery  sheds,  poultry 
and  hog  houses;  the  other  showing  mod¬ 
ern  farm  homes  —  mail  coupon  below. 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


£R££> 

FARM 

BUILDING 

BOOK 


★ 


:USER  SALES  CO. 

jtional  Bank  Building 
MINNESOTA 

me  the  Free  Farm  Build! 
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October  7,  1950 


Pennsylvania 

Club  members  from  five  different 
counties  shared  the  five  breed  cham¬ 
pionships  at  the  recent  fifth  annual 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  District 
4-H  Club  Dairy  Show  in  New  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Winners  of  the  breed  champion¬ 
ships  were:  Jersey — Arthur  Moore, 
Portersville,  Butler  County;  Ayrshire 

—  Dallas  H.  Smith,  Reynoldsville, 
Jefferson  County;  Brown  Swiss  — 
Clare  Nicolls,  Conneautville,  Craw¬ 
ford  County;  Guernsey — Gwendolyn 
Kiebler,  Volant,  Mercer  County;  and 
Holstein  —  Maxine  Smith,  Mayport, 
Clarion  County.  F.  K.  Miller,  Clarion, 
county  agent  of  Clarion  County,  was 
show  manager.  Breed,  dairy,  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals 
cooperated  by  helping  defray  ex¬ 
penses,  donating  special  awards,  and 
providing  cash  prizes  in  the  fitting 

'  and  showing  contests.  Ira  D.  Porter, 
field,  dairy  specialist,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  judged  the  animals. 
J.  S.  Thurston,  Greensburg,  West¬ 
moreland  County  agent,  judged  the- 
showing  and  fitting  contests.  The  first 
placings  in  class  were  as  follows: 

Jerseys — Jr.  calf,  Edwin  Alexander, 
Mercer,  Mercer  County;  sr.  calf,  Gay¬ 
lord  Harman,  Enon  Valley,  Lawrence 
County;  jr.  yr.,  Leon  Billingsley, 
Utica,  Venango  County;  sr.  yr.,  Robert 
Worley,  Mercer;  two-year-old,  John 
H.  Worley,  Mercer;  three-years  and 
over,  Arthur  Moore,  Portersville, 
Butler  County;  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  Leon  Billingsley,  Utica,  Venango 
County. 

Ayr  shires — Jr.  calf,  Martha  Him- 
rod,  Waterford,  Erie7  County;  sr.  yr., 
Dallas  Smith,  Reynoldsville,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County;  reserve  champion, 
Martha  Himrod,  (also  received  an 
Ayrshire  calf,  the  gift  of  Lester  N. 
Randall,  Guys  Mills,  Crawford 
County,  for  the  best  first.year  Ayr¬ 
shire  showman).  . 

Brown  Swiss  —  Jr.  calf,  Clare 
Nicolls,  Conneautville,  Crawford 
County;  sr.  calf,  Marjorie  Hendricks, 
Butler,  Butler  County;  sr.  yr.,  David 
Christian,  New  Bethlehem,  Clarion 
County;  two-year-old,  James  R. 
Stewart,  Sligo,  Clarion  County;  and 
reserve  champion,  Marjorie  Hen- 
ricks,  Butler. 

Guernseys — Jr.  calf,  George  Slater, 
Clarks  Mills,  Mercer  County;  sr.  calf, 
LaVern  Lindquist,  Kane,  McKean 
County;  jr.  yr.  Maryls  Barto,  Sligo, 
Clarion  County;  sr.  yr.,  Waneata 
Porter,  Portersville;  and  two-year- 
old,  Gwendolyn  Kiebler,  Volant. 

Holsteins  —  Jr.  calf,  Joyce  Ann 
Marsh,  Waterford,  Erie  County;  sr. 
calf,  George  T.  Mansell,  Butler;  jr. 
yr.,  Justine  E.  Weld,  Warren;  sr.  yr., 
Jerry  Kleisath,  Smethport,  McKean 
County;  two-year  old,  Maxine  Smith, 
Mayport,  Clarion  County;  three-year 
old  and  over,  Charles  Camp,  Torpedo, 
Warren  County;  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  Joyce  Ann  Marsh,  Waterford, 
Erie  County. 

County  group.of-four  winners,  by 
breeds:  Jersey  —  Venango  County, 
Harry  and  Ann  Sharp,  Diamond; 
Edward  Gilliland,  Polk,  and  Leon 
Billingsley.  Brown  Swiss  —  Butler 
County,  Marjorie  Hendricks,  Butler, 
and  Nancy  and  Harold  Kennedy, 
Valencia.  Guernsey — Mercer  County, 
Gwendolyn  and  Bonnie  Kiebler,  Vo¬ 
lant,  Rollin  and  Charles  James,  Sandy 
Lake.  Holstein  —  Clarion  County, 
Maxine  and  Lourain  Smith,  May- 
port,  Margaret  and  Joan  Hargen- 
rader,  Marble. 

Showmanship  winners:  Three  firsts 

—  Charles  Ross,  Kane;  Gwendolyn 
Kiebler,  Volant;  and  Ann  Sharp, 
Diamond. 

Fitting  contest  winners:  Three  firsts 
— Harold  Kennedy,  Valencia;  George 
E.  Slater,  Clarks  Hill;  and  William 
FI.  Flannery,  Volant. 

The  breed  championships  were 
won  by  entries  of  the  following: 
Holstein,  Mona  Hosterman,  Aarons- 
burg,  Centre  County;  Guernsey. 
Marilyn  Jones,  Duncannon,  Perry 
County;  Ayrshire,  Carl  Sandel,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Montour  County;  Jersey,  Victor 
Whiteesel,  Mifflintown,  Juniata  Co. 

Regular  showmanship  contest  win¬ 
ner,  Carl  Sandel.  Regular  fitting  con¬ 
test  winner,  Grace  Rice,  Blain,  Perry 
County.  N.  M.  Eberly 

Milk  has  not  been  as  plentiful  re¬ 
cently  as  it  was  earlier  in  the  season 
and  many  farmers  are  not  sending 
more  than  half  what  they  did  earlier 
cows  are  in  demand  at  fairly  good 
in  the  Summer.  Although  good  fresh 
prices,  milk  prices  are  still  entirely 
too  low  and  quite  a  number  of  dairy 
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farmers  are  selling  a  part  or  all  of 
their  cows  and  going  into  some  other 
line  of  farming. 

The  Mercer  Central  Agriculture 
Assn,  had  a  very  successful  fair  this 
year.  This  Association  has  had  a  lot 
of  misfortune.  For  many  years  it  ran 
one  of  the  best  county  fairs  in  this 
part  of  the  State  and  then  for  about 
five  years  in  succession  it  had  rainy 
weather  every  year  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  crowds  to  at¬ 
tend.  A  few  years  ago  when  a  tor¬ 
nado  hit  this  part  of  the  county,  the 
Mercer  Fair  Grounds  were  right  in 
its  path  and  it  was  hit  hard  with 
many  of  the  buildings  blown  down. 
It  has  taken  the  association  ever 
since  to  get  over  this  catastrophe  but 
they  are  pulling  out  of  it  and  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  in  grading  and 
improving  the  grounds  in  the  past 
several  years.  This  year  the  exhibits 
were  very  good  and  they  had  one  of 
the  best  livestock  exhibits  in  years. 
Competition  was  keen  in  most  all 
classes  and  beef  cattle,  with  large  ex¬ 
hibits  of  Herefords  and  Angus,  were 
perhaps  the  largest  classes.  A  good 
exhibit  of  Shorthorns  was  also  on 
hand  and  many  fine  animals  shown. 
Sheep  and  swine  barns  were  all 
filled  up  with  practically  all  breeds 
represented  and  the  4-H  boys  and 
girls  had  a  tent  all  their  own  filled 
to  capacity  with  exhibits  of  Here¬ 
ford  and  Angus  steers. 

The  Stoneboro  Fair,  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  had  excellent  exhibits 
of  all  kinds  of  livestock.  With  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  holding  its  show  there  the 
past  two  years,  this  has  made  the 
Angus  show  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State.  Dairy  cattle  are  an  important 
part  of  the  Stoneboro  Fair  and  there 
were  good  exhibits  in  all  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys 
and  Ayrshires.  Most  all  breeds  of 
swine  were  shown  but  Berkshires  and 
Hampshires  were  perhaps  shown  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  other 
breeds.  No  draft  horses  were  shown 
and  there  was  no  poultry  exhibit,  the 
poultry  building  being  turned  over 
to  a  wild  life  exhibit.  Many  farmers 
were  disgusted  that  the  Fair  man¬ 
agement  gave  more  space  and  at¬ 
tention  to  this  type  of  exhibit  than  to 
poultry. 

The  Crawford  County  Fair,  held  at 
Meadville  one  week  after  Stoneboro. 
is  a  comparatively  new  fair.  There 
was  a  fair  held  at  this  city  60  or 
more  years  ago  but  there  had  not 
been  a  fair  held  in  Crawford  County 
for  a  number  of  years  until  this 
present  organization  started  its  first 
one  four  years  ago.  The  fair  grounds 
are  nicely  located  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have 
very  successful  fairs.  It  is  a  good  dairy 
county  and  they  have  always  had 
splendid  exhibits  of  livestock.  Their 
exhibits  of  grains,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  Grange  displays  exceed 
those  of  any  other-  fair  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Photo:  N.  H.  Hartman,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 
Longevity  is  an  important  factor  in 
profitable  dairy  production.  This 
registered  11-year-old  Ayrshire  cow, 
“Netty,”  owned  by  William  H.  Ash¬ 
ton,  Edgemont,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 
has  a  lifetime  record  of  over  208, 00U 
pounds  of  milk.  Four  of  her  tested 
daughters  averaged  producing  11,788 
pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk  on 
twice-a-day  milking.  Mrs.  Eula 
Brown,  whose  husband  has  charge 
of  this  herd,  is  holding  and  milks 
“Netty”  daily  by  hand. 
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Washington  Outlook  . 

The  “lame  duck”  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  scheduled  to  get  under  way 
November  27,  will  probably  consider 
very  little  if  anything  in  the  way  of 
farm  legislation.  The  session  has  been 
called  with  one  eye  on  the  voters 
who  expect  Congress  to  be  on  the 
alert  dui'ing  a  national  emergency 
and  the  other  eye  on  an  excess  profits 
tax  law.  While  there  is  pretty  general 
agreement  on  the  necesity  for  this 
legislation,  there  are  sharply  differing 
ideas  on  what  the  law  should  do  and 
how  it  should  do  it.  So  the  chances 
are  strong  that  Congress  will  be  kept 
pretty  busy  on  just  this  one  subject 
until  Father  Time  rings  down  the 
final  curtain  on  the  81st  Congress. 

A  November  27  starting  date,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Christmas  holidays, 
gives  the  81st  Congress  approxi¬ 
mately  one  month  of  added  life. 
However,  many  of  the  lawmakers, 
already  at  home  with  their  constit¬ 
uents,  are  quite  worried  that  by  the 
time  that  date  rolls  around  the 
nation  may  already  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  genuine  inflationary  emergency. 
Congress  has  already  acted  to  give 
President  Truman  unprecedented 
powers  to  control  the  economy,  but 
the  President  has  so  far  given  no 
sign  of  readiness  to  use  these  powers. 

Few  Congressmen,  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  campaigns,  doubted 
that  war  controls  would  get  right 
down  to  the  farm  level  before  many 
months  have  passed.  When,  where 
and  how  they  would  be  applied  was 
worrying  the  farm  bloc.  A  good  part 
of  the  bloc,  for  this  reason  alone,  had 
opposed  outright  adjournment.  They 
had  pressed  for  a  mere  recess,  so  that 
Congress  could  come  back  into  ses¬ 
sion  if  there  was  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  Truman  applied  controls — 
particulary  as  affecting  farmers. 
Truman  had  meanwhile  made  no 
plans  and  laid  no  groundwork  for 
imposition  of  any  of  the  controls  he 
can  blanket  over  the  economy.  He 
certainly  has  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  before  elections,  except  to 
call  for  voluntary  cooperation  from 
certain  industries.  Indeed,  if  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures  should  suddenly  get  out 
of  hand,  the  President  would  be 
caught  with  no  machinery  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

Most  of  the  farm  area  legislators 
were  in  rather  general  agreement 
that  there  would  be  few  genuine  farm 
issues  during  this  campaign,  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  man  (practi¬ 
cally)  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
That,  despite  the  presence  on  the 
scene  of  the  Brannan  Plan  and  efforts 
on  both  sides  to  get  the  center  of 
the  campaign  stage  for  the  price 
support  theory.  Hurting  the  plan  as 
a  primary  campaign  issue  are  a 
number  of  factors.  Probably  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  indisputable 
fact  that  leaders  of  both  parties  have 
rejected  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s 
idea  for  supporting  farm  prices.  In 
most  places  Democrats  will  be 
campaigning  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  scheme  just  as  hard  as  the  Re¬ 
publicans. 

The  Democrats  this  year  appear  to 
have  no  issues  on  which  they  can 
reasonably  hope  to  hurt  the  G.O.P. 
in  rural  areas.  In  1948  they  had  the 
Aiken  Act  and  the  grain  storage 
issues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  seem  to  be  fresh  out  of 
issues  too.  There  was  the  Brannan 
Plan,  but  Democratic  opposition  in 
Congress  has  taken  much  of  the 
steam  from  this  one.  Last  year  and 
through  the  early  part  of  this  year 
when  farm  prices  were  dropping  de¬ 
spite  huge  price  support  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  Republicans  were  hitting 
hard  at  Democratic  mismanagement 
of  the  farm  program.  But  sharply 
higher  prices  following  the  Korean 
war  have  deprived  the  Republicans 
of  this  issue. 

*x»  4*  H*  v  •& 

Enlivening  the  last  weeks  of  this 
session  was  an  attack  on  the  National 
Farmers’  Union  as  a  communist-front 
organization.  The  accuser  was  Sen. 
Styles  Bridges  (R.,  N.  H.).  By  the 
end  of  the  session,  Republican  lead¬ 
ers  had  succeeded  in  muzzling 
Bridges,  fearing  the  effects  at  the 
baOot  box  in  those  States  with  large 
Farmers  Union  memberships. 

k  - 
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within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  National  Farmers’  Union 
leadership  fell  under  red  control. 
Carrying  his  charges  a  few  steps 
farther,  Bridges  called  the  Farmers’ 
Union  a  recognized  front  for  the 
Communists  and  said  the  Brannan 
Plan  followed  National  Farmers’ 
Union  recommendations.  .  .  whether 
by  coincidence  or  design.  .  .and  that 
the  Brannan  Plan  was-  therefore  in 
reality  only  the  program  of  the 
Communist  party. 

Leading  the  fight  against  Bridges 
on  the  Senate  floor  was  scrappy  Sen. 
William  Langer  (R.,  N.  D.),  who  said 
that  there  are  less  than  70  commu¬ 
nists  in  North  Dakota,  while  the  State 
chapter  of  the  Farmers’  Union  boasts 
a  membership  of  37,000  farm  families. 
Langer  charged  that  the  Bridges  at¬ 
tack  was  not  actually  directed  at  the 
National  Farmers’  Union,  but  had  as 
its  real  targets  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Brannan  Plan,  as 
well  as  farm  cooperatives.  Other 
Senators  from  States  in  which  the 
Farmers’  Union  has  large  member¬ 
ships  followed  the  same  lines. 

The  farm  organization,  itself, 
pointed  to  the  record  of  the  last  few 
years  during  which  its  program  has 


been  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Communists  on  almost  every  issue, 
including  the  Marshall  Plan.  A  few 
months  ago,  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war,  NFU  passed  a 
resolution  strongly  condemning 
Russia  as  an  aggressor. 

*  *  *  #  * 

Even  the  new  tax  bill  had  its  sec¬ 
tion  of  interest  only  to  farmers.  This 
was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Sen.  Edward  J.  Thye  (R., 
Minn.)  to  allow  farmers  to  charge 
receipts  from  sale  of  cattle  held  for 
breeding  purposes  as  capital  gains  on 
their  income  taxes  rather  than  as 
straight  income. 

The  theory  was  that  breeding  cattle 
are  like  factory  machinery,  producing 
articles  of  profit  rather  than  being 
in  themselves  articles  of  profit. 
When  breeding  cattle  are  sold,  it  is 
like  the  sale  of  factory  machinery, 
according  to  Thye.  The  machinery 
has  been  worn  out  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed  and  so  with  the  breeding 
cattle.  Meat  cattle,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  produced  directly  for  sale  and  so 
their  sale  can  be  considered  plain  in¬ 
come  for  purposes  of  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  Harry  Lando 


This  digger — a  sturdy,  lightweight  tool  that 
sinks  a  telephone  pole  hole  in  two  to  five  minutes 
— has  helped  us  put  in  more  than  1,500,000  new 
telephones  in  Bell  rural  areas  in  the  last  five  years. 

It’s  an  example  of  the  modern  equipment  used 
by  the  skilled  men  who  are  busy  extending  rural 
telephone  service.  They  do  a  good  job — and  do  it 
fast — because  they  work  with  the  best  of  tools 
and  materials. 

These  men  are  backed  up  by  the  Bell  Labora¬ 


tories  and  the  Western  Electric  Company.  The 
Laboratories  develop  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  telephone  service.  Western  makes  top- 
quality  equipment  for  the  local  Bell  operating 
companies. 

It’s  a  good  team — one  that’s  been  adding  1000 
telephones  every  workday  in  the  rural  areas  we 
serve,  while  making  real  improvements  in  serv¬ 
ice.  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  U.  S.  farmers 
with  telephone  service  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 

LL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  I  JO 


Acknowledging  a  belief  that  “very 
few  of  the  450,000  members  of  the 
farm  organization.  .  .  have  any  idea 
of  what  has  been  happening  to  their 
organization,”  Bridges  went  on  to 
charge  that,  “the  Farmers’  Union  so 
consistently  espouses  Communist 
causes,  parrots  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda.  .  .as  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  accident  or  coincidence.” 

Bridges  introduced  statements  and 
other  evidence  purporting  to  prove 
that  the  Communist  party  had  been 
engaging  in  a  two-pronged  offensive. 
The  first  prong  was  aimed  at  taking 
over  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  second  prong  had  as  its  goal 
the  communizing  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Union.  According  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Republican,  the 
Communists  were  so  successful  in 
both  aims  that  a  red  cell  sprang  up 
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DEPENDABILITY 


1 

COOPERATIVE 

mu 

FARM  CREDIT 

When  you  qualify  for 
membership  in  your 
local  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  or  Production  Credit 
Association,  you  are  doing  more  than 
getting  good  credit  service.  You  be¬ 
come  a  stockholder  and  part  owner 
with  a  voice  in  management. 

Dept.  2 

FREE ' INFORMATION  ^3\G  STATE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


Two  famous  Silos  + 

o* 


CONCRETE 


BIG  SAVINGS 

Hardware,  tools,  auto  accessories,  type¬ 
writers,  adding  machines,  books,  cameras, 
projectors,  radios,  appliances.  Thousands 
nationally  advertised  items  at  big  dis¬ 
counts.  Write  us  your  needs  today! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MELIOR  CO.,  Dept.  11,  Melior  Bldg. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.  


News  from  New  Jersey 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  New 
Jersey’s  “Central”  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Assn,  was  held  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  headquarters  at  Clinton  Point 
on  August  26.  The  organization  is 
made  up  of  local  units  No.  1  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Burlington,  South  Jersey  and 
Tri-County  at  Plainfield.  During  the 
first  six  months  there  was  a  total 
of  11,737  cows  bred  through  the 
Central  Organization.  President  A. 
H.  Forsythe  of  Burlington  County 
presided.  During  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  directors  were 
elected:  representing  local  unit  No. 
1  are  D.  W.  Amerman  of  Somerset 
County  for  a  three-year  term;  Lloyd 
B.  Wescott  of  Hunterdon  for  a  two- 
year  term  and  Peter  P.  Van  Nuys  of 
Somerset  and  Charles  Cronce  of 
Warren  for  one-year  terms;  for  the 
Burlington  County  unit  Forsythe  was 
elected  for  a  three-year  term  and 
Clarence  Adams  for  a  two-year  term; 
for  the  South  Jersey  unit  Frank 
Pettitt  was  elected  for  a  three-year 
term  and  Charles  Hires,  Jr.,  for  a  two- 
year  term;  and  for  the'  Tri-County 
unit  William  A.  Happel  was  elected 
for  a  one-year  term.  During  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  Forsythe  was 
selected  president,  Hires  vice-pres., 
Amerman  secy.,  and  Wescott  treas. 
Dr.  Victor  A.  Rice,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  spoke  on  the  subject 
“The  Way  to  Better  Cattle.”  He  com¬ 
plimented  the  local  dairy  leadership 
in  New  Jersey  which  started  artificial 
breeding  12  years  ago  and  which  has 
since  spread  to  the  48  States  and  will 
involve  about  2 1/2  million  cows  in 
America  this  year. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


For  Bigger,  Better,  More  Profitable  Crops... 

Rotary  Till  Your  Soil  This  FALL 


Why?  Because  Nature  requires 
time  to  convert  organic 
material  into  humus.  Rotary 
Tillage  chops  vegetation  and 
manures  into  small  pieces, 
blends  them  into  aerated  soil 
to  release  plant  nutrients  for 
spring  plant  growth.  Permits 
earlier  planting,  greater  germ¬ 
ination  .  , .  produces  healthier 
grops,  larger  yields. 

Order  ME  Now... USE  M-E  Now 

Enjoy  same  performance  and 
satisfaction  as  countless  other 
w M-E  users.  Exclusive,  patented 
tines  are  rigidly  attached  to 
rotor  plates. 


See  Your 
M-E  Dealer 
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The  capacity  audience  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Hunterdon  Poultry  Disease 
and  Sanitation  Clinic  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction  on  September  15  heard 
Dr.  Fed  R.  Beaudette,  Poultry  Path¬ 
ologist  of  Rutgers  University,  discuss 
common  poultry  ailments  and  give 
his  recommendations  for  control.  The 
labor  saving  scheme  of  using  old 
poultry  litter  over  again  the  second 
year  was  scored  severely  by  the 
pathologist  as  a  means  of  building 
up  intestinal  parasites  and  disease. 
For  Newcastle  he  recommended 
greater  care  in  the  vaccination  tech¬ 
nique  as  a  means  of  protecting  flocks 
against  the  disease.  Blue  Comb  or 
Pullet  Disease,  which  has  been  so 
common  during  the  past  couple  of 
months,  was  described  as  a  condition 
brought  about  by  hot  humid  weather 
and  over-feeding.  Leukosis  or  Range 
Paralysis  was  described  as  coming 
from  a  carrier  in  the  breeding  flock. 
Hope  for  control  lies  in  a  test  to  spot 
the  carriers  or  a  vaccine  to  immu¬ 
nize  the  growing  bird  against  an  at¬ 
tack.  Other  features  of  the  clinic 
were  discussions  on  built-up  litter, 
lice  and  mites  control,  dead  bird  pits 
and  clean  ranges. 


Jersey  at  the  National  Club  Congress 
at  Chicago  in  November.  The  State 
Congress  selected  officers  for  next 
year’s  State  Congress.  They  are: 
president,  Albert  Kirby,  Jr.,  Pember¬ 
ton;  vice-pres.,  Arvid  Munson,  Pomp- 
ton  Plains;  and  secy.,  Eleanor 
Wojciechowski,  Cranbury.  Mrs. 
William  Kinnard,  a  local  4-H  leader 
from  Seaside  Heights,  was  awarded 
a  pearl  clover  pin  for  15  years  of 
outstanding  service. 


Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  a 
new  type  of  single-story  poultry 
house  recently  completed  on  the 
Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm  of  J. 
Russel  Smith  near  Rearville  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  County.  The  house  is  42x170 
feet  with  a  low-pitched  roof.  There 
is  a  14  foot  feed  room  and  three  42 
x  52  ft.  pens.  The  roosts  are  over  pits 
and  run  the  length  of  the  house  and 
fountains  every  five  feet  are  located 
down  the  center  of  the  roosts,  which 
is  a  new  feature  designed  to  keep 
litter  dry  and  to  save  space.  Mr. 
Smith  has  equipped  the  house  with 
the  Massachusetts  type  of  clean  egg 
community  nests.  The  house  was  built 
according  to  plans  by  Extension  En¬ 
gineer,  W.  C.  Krueger,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 


The  Garden  State  organized  the 
New  Jersey  Forestry  and  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Assn,  at  a  meeting  at 
Cranbury  Inn  on  September  19  with 
a  charter  signed  by  28  members. 
Temporary  officers  to  guide  the  or¬ 
ganization  until  the  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  is  formed  with  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  during  Farmers’ 
Week  are:  president,  Col.  Frederick 
Herr  of  Stanton,  Hunterdon  County; 
C.  B.  Hudson  of  Cranbury,  vice-pres.; 
Donald  Dilatush  of  Robbinsville, 
treas.;  Austin  N.  Lentz,  Cranbury, 
secy.  The  officers  with  Eugene  Beyer 
of  Mt.  Holly,  make  up  the  executive 
committee.  The  organization  will 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  information 
about  Christmas  tree  growing  and 
markets.  It  will  also  be  concerned 
with  woodland  management  and  tim¬ 
ber  marketing. 

The  45th  annual  session  of  the 
Short  Courses  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  be¬ 
gins  on  October  16  and  will  run  for 
10  weeks.  The  courses  cover  dairy 
farming,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction,  animal  husbandry,  poultry 
husbandry,  turf  management  and 
landscape  maintenance.  The  courses 
are  open  to  men  and  women  16  years 
of  age  or  over  interested  in  getting 
in  a  short  time  a  training  for  practi¬ 
cal  farming.  Tuition  is  free  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  Jersey. 


Foster  Dilts  of  Stockton,  Hunterdon 
County,  won  the  Northeastern  States 
Tractor  Maintenance  and  Operation 
Contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  last 
month  after  having  been  crowned 
the  State  Champion  at  the  State  4-H 
Club  Congress  at  New  Brunswick  on 
September  9.  Mary  Mortimer  of  Port 
Jervis,  a  Sussex  County  4-H  Club 
girl,  won  the  New  Jersey  4-H  Club 
Dress  Revue  in  competition  with  71 
other  4-H  seamtresses  at  the  State 
4-H  Congress.  She  will  represent  New 


There  were  more  Japanese  beetles 
in  New  Jersey  this  year  than  any  year 
since  1944  according  to  the  Division 
of  Plant  Industry  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Fourteen 
counties  report  increased  damage.  No 
counties  reported  less  injury  than  in 
1949.  The  heaviest  damage  seemed  to 
center  in  Warren,  Sussex  and  Hunter¬ 
don  Counties.  Middlesex  and  Atlantic 
Counties  reported  the  least  damage. 


Elmer  T.  Denman,  22  of  Sussex, 
is  slated  to  receive  the  degree  of 
American  Farmer,  highest  honor 
awarded  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  The  degree  will  be  awarded 
in  the  annual  national  convention 
of  the  FFA  on  October  10  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


or 


*  » 


As  low  o*  $249  complete,  FOB  So.  Milw.  for  12"  Model 
JR-12.  18"  Model  G-18  shown.  Also  16"  and  26"  models, 
plug-in  attachments,  tractor  power  take-off 
rotary  tillers.  All  prices  subject  to  change. 


M  I  L  W  A  U  K  E  E 

4f|  ROTARY  TILLERS 

Milwaukee  Equipment  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


JOHN  REINER  &  GO. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Eastern  Penn.  Dist. 

12-12  37th  AVE.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Ktv*  England  Distributor:  R.  E.  Jarvis  CoM  Inc..  Brookline,  Mass. 


Middlebury  Grange ,  No,  139,  served  lunch  at  the  recent  Connecticut  Farj  jrt 
ers’  Field  Day,  held  at  Tranquillity  Farm  in  New  Haven  County. 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Sir  Standard  Bill,  shown  above,  is  herd 
'sire  for  the  100  head  of  Registered  Jer- 
seys  at  Senn’s  Dairy,  Newberry,  S.  C. 
The  entire  herd  is  MinRaltone-fed. 

Noted  Senn’s  Dairy  Herd 
Protected  Against 

Hidden  Hunger* 

W.  E.  Senn,  owner  of  Senn's  Dairy, 
grows  his  own  grain  —  except  for  con¬ 
centrates.  He  does  his  own  milling  and 
mixing  on  the  farm  —  and  he  premixes 
MinRaltone,  as  well  as  allowing  his 
prize  Jersey  herd  free  access  to  it.  Mr. 
Senn  has  this  to  say  about  MinRaltone, 
"We've  been  feeding  MinRaltone  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  It's  been  a  worth - 
while  investment  for  us  because  it  insures 
that  our  stoc\  won't  lac\  essential  minerals 
needed  for  health,  production  and  repro¬ 
duction." 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one 
breed,  it  will  do  for  all.  Follow  the 
lead  of  successful  stockmen — feed  Min- 
Raltone  regularly,  year  round.  Min¬ 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hun¬ 
ger*  because  it  contains  11  essential 
mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.V. 
Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.  —  Forsyth,  Ga. 

*  HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral 
Cx  ro  elements  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health, 
\\j?  rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

NEAR'S 

MINRALTONE 

HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


BEST  BUT 


Grange  News 

A  recent  report  from  The  National 
Grange  summarizes  that  the  Grange 
believes  a  sound  action  program  for 
defense  should  include  these  eight 
steps:  1.  Rebuild  our  military  might 
to  repel  future  attacks.  2.  Develop  a 
sound  tax  system;  there  must  be  no 
war  profiteering.  3.  Demand  an  aus¬ 
terity  in  government  expenditures. 
-4.  Allocate  critical  materials,  by  com¬ 
pulsion  if  voluntary  means  fail. 
5.  Attack  inflation  at  its  source 
through  relation  of  supply  of  money 
and  goods.  6.  Have  rationing  when 
supply  of  any  goods  becomes  short. 
7.  Control  prices  supplemented  by 
rationing  if  rationing  alone  fails  to 
prevent  profiteering.  8.  Control 
wages,  prices  and  profits  if  necessary 
to  prevent  inflation. 


Like  a  mighty  army  the  Grange 
Community  Service  workers  of  the 
nation  have  been  on  the  march  of 
progress  these  last  few  months  with 
their  many  projects. 

Mrs.  Helen  Provent  of  Connecticut 
has  had  excellent  and  most  inspiring 
enthusiasm  among  her  groups,  pro¬ 
moting  mainly  a  good  health  pro¬ 
gram,  also  featuring  handiwork.  New 
Hampshire  State  Chairman,  Leana 
Read,  reports  strong  activity  in  their 
277  subordinates.  Many  Juvenile 
Welfare  Committees  are  being  trained 
and  directed  into  paths  of  wholesome 
living,  usefulness  and  love  of  one’s 
country  and  fellowman.  Rhode  Island 
State  Chairman  Gertrude  Whitcomb 
is  very  much  alive  with  a  program  of 
various  activities  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  Juvenile  and 
Youth  work.  Outstanding  is  their 
“Seeds  for  Europe”  project.  The  Sew¬ 
ing  Contest  with  generous  prizes  from 
National  and  State  Granges  and  the 
Spool  Cotton  Company  awards,  is 
proving  to  be  popular. 


Bloomingdale  Grange  No.  536, 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  75th  anniversary.  There 
are  11  living  past  masters,  two  of 
whom  have  belonged  to  the  Grange 
for  50  years,  the  others  having  a 
membership  of  between  25  and  45 
years.  There  were  eight  other 
Granges  represented  and  several  non¬ 
members;  all  enjoyed  the  programs. 

Everett  Wilson,  Master  of  Kimber- 
ton  Grange,  was  recently  elected 
and  installed  Chaplain  of  Pomona 
Grange  No.  3  of  Chester  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Counties,  at  the  quarterly  ses¬ 
sion  of  that  organization  in  Downing- 


town.  He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Banks 
Blocher  who  has  moved  to  the  Mid¬ 
west.  The  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  were  presided  over  by 
George  Steele  of  Brandywine  Grange. 
Clarence  Keinery,  also  of  Brandy¬ 
wine,  a  member  of  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  committee,  extended  the  for¬ 
mal  address  of  welcome;  the  response 
was  offered  by  J.  Howard  Gaut. 

A  feature  of  the  program  for  the 
day  was  a  discussion  of  Grange  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  with  Paul  L.  Coates, 
Highland  Grange,  as  leader.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  discourse  on  the  problem  of 
prices  and  surplus.  William  Willits, 
of  Concord,  gave  the  history  of  farm 
prices,  the  reasons  and  effects.  The 
effect  of  support  prices  on  consumer 
prices  of  food  was  the  topic  of  Fur¬ 
man  H.  Gyger,  Jr.,  of  Kimberton. 
Pownall  Jones,  London  Grove,  spoke 
on  the  present  farm  plan;  George 
Steele,  Brandywine,  the  Grange  plan; 
and  Harvey  Worthington,  also  of 
Brandywine,  the  Brannan  Plan.  The 
panel  favored  the  Grange  plan  rather 
than  the  present  farm  plan  and 
Brannan  Plan. 

Rostraver  Grange  No.  919,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  recently  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary.  Silver  Star  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  presented  by  W. 
Gaskill  to  the  charter  members:  W. 
H.  Cober,  A.  L.  Crawford,  Eva 
Crawford,  Rankin  Greenawalt,  S.  O. 
Kelly,  Daisy  Kelly,  J.  Martin  Kelly, 
Lenore  Leeper,  Anna  McClain, 
Dorothea  C.  Muir,  James  B.  Patter¬ 
son,  John  K.  Rankin,  Grace  Rankin, 
Thomas  C.  Rankin,  Margaret  Rankin, 
D.  S.  Scholl,  Anne  G.  Smith,  Freda 
Smith,  Russel  Stacey,  Stella  Timms, 
Iona  Todd,  Alfaretta  P.  Winnett,  Olive 
Cunningham  and  W.  E.  Daugherty. 


The  Connecticut  Home  Economics 
Committee-program  was  recently  set 
up  after  careful  planning  by  the  State 
Committee  with  State  Master  and 
Mrs.  Wilcox.  This  year  the  efforts 
lean  toward  the  health  program.  One 
of  the  fixed  requirements  of  the 
committee  is  that  every  Subordinate 
Grange  have  a  first  aid  kit  in  its  hall. 

Many  of  the  Connecticut  Granges 
are  sponsoring  the  Mobile  Chest  X- 
Ray  Unit.  For  the  main  project  they 
are  cooperating  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  the  National  Blood 
Program,  which  is  being  set  up  in 
Connecticut  this  year.  This  National 
Blood  Program  is  not  new.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  established  Blood  Centers  in 
many  States  and  more  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  of  which  the 
Connecticut  program  is  one.  d. 


in  MILLS 


Every  Papec  Hammer  Mill  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  to  grind  any  dry  feed  to  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  mill  in  the  same  power  class...  Makes 
top  quality  feed  from  home-grown  grain  and 
roughage.. .  Saves  coarse,  unpalatable  rough- 
age  that  would  be  wasted  otherwise.  ..Users 
report  Papecs  have  lowest  operating  and  up¬ 
keep  costs...  See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send 
name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
1010  South  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER- SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  .  FEED  MIXERS 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prlc*  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
B2  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DfS  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Damage  from  Surface 
Waters 

In  your  paper  of  September  2  there 
is  an  article  on  “The  Law  of  Surface 
Waters.”  I  live  nine  miles  from  New 
Castle,  Pa.  The  State  is  improving 
10  to  12  miles  of  highway  past  my 
home.  They  are  putting  a  half  mile 
cut  through  a  hill.  So  far -the  water 
from  the  cut  has  drained  in  my  cellar 
and  well  which  is  in  my  garage.  My 
stoker  and  motor  are  destroyed.  The 
clay  came  with  the  water  and  filled 
up  my  house  drains  too.  The  blue¬ 
prints  do  not  allow  a  provision  for 
taking  care  of  the  amount  of  water 
coming  through  this  cut  onto  my 
property.  So  when  the  road  is 
finished,  I’ll  still  have  to  build  a  wall 
to  protect  my  cellar  and  well,  and 
build  an  outside  garage. 

Can  the  State  cause  such  damage 
and  ruin  my  property  and  home  with¬ 
out  paying  damage?  mrs.  j.  d.  h 

As  I  understand,  your  problem  is 
this:  The  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  improving  the  highway 
which  goes  past  your  home,  has  made 
a  half-mile  cut  through  a  hill  to 
carry  surface  water  and  has  made  no 
provision  to  protect  your  property 
from  encroachment  by  the  water 
which  the  ditch  carries.  As  a  result, 
the  water  has  ruined  your  garage  and 
a  well  in  it,  as  well  as  the  stoker 
and  pipes  in  your  basement.  You  in¬ 
quire  as  to  whether  the  Highway  De¬ 
partment  has  the  legal  right  to  injure 
your  property  in  this  manner  with¬ 
out  being  liable  for  damages. 

After  examining  the  reports  of  de¬ 
cisions  rendered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
courts,  it  would  appear  that  you  have 
a  strong  case  for  damage  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  the  cutting  of  this 
ditch  has  caused  you.  It  was  culpable 
negligence  for  the  State,  through  its 
Highway  Department,  to  fail  to  make 
provision  for  the  water  to  be  carried 
past  your  premises  without  over¬ 
running  or  filtering  into  your  garage, 
well  and  cellar. 

You  say  you  are  not  financially 


able  to  start  a  lawsuit  to  protect  your 
rights.  That  is  indeed  unfortunate 
because  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  attorney 
would  help  a  great  deal— first,  in  a 
prompt  settlement  of  your  claim,  and 
second,  to  obtain  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  for  you.  Otherwise,  you  must 
make  out  the  damage  claim  yourself, 
itemizing  the  damages  separately  for 
each  piece  of  property  injured  or  de. 
stroyed,  and  file  it  with  the  proper 
board  or  commission  of  the  State 
which  caused  the  damage.  You  must 
then  rely  on  their  sense  of  fairness  as 
to  whether,  and  how  much,  they 
would  pay  you.  r.  d.  b. 


Book  Note 

Financing  the  Farm  Business  — 
By  I.  W.  Duggan  and  Ralph  U. 
Battles.  This  book  is  a  thorough 
study  of  the  farmer’s  financial  pro¬ 
gram  with  special  emphasis  on 
principles  of  sound  credit. 

In  addition  to  presenting  the 
principles  of  sound  credit,  the 
authors  cover  the  questions  involved 
in  leasing  and  inheriting  farm 
property,  borrowing  money,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  farmer’s  fi¬ 
nancial  program.  By  answering 
specific  questions  on  each  of  these 
subjects,  help  is  given  to  alert  the 
student  in  matters  concerning  the 
pitfalls  in  farming  finances  which 
caused  over  2,000,000  farmers  to  lose 
their  farms  and  savings  between  the 
two  world  wars. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  analysis  of  the  various 
organizations  which  lend  money  to 
farmers  and  cooperatives.  This  infor¬ 
mation,  together  with  the  principles 
of  credit  presented  in  the  first  part, 
will  help  farmers  to  understand  the 
relation  of  financing  to  the  entire 
problem  of  farm  management.  d.. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $4.00  (New  York  City 
residents  add  eight  cents  sales  tax.). 


SILO 


1951 

MARIETTA 


To  make  sure  you  get 
delivery  and  erection 
of  a  famous  MARI¬ 
ETTA  silo  in  1951, 
book  your  order  now. 

By  doing  so,  you'll 
earn  an  “early  buy¬ 
ers'  discount"  and  as¬ 
sure  yourself  a  silo 
with  all  the  time  and 
work  saving  features 
you've  always  wanted. 

The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  the  full 
story.  MAIL  IT  TO¬ 
DAY! 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

DEPT.  D  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Gentlemen . 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  save  money 
and  assure  myself  a  MARIETTA  silo 
in  time  for  next  year’s  crops. 


|  NAME 

I 


|  ADDRESS 
|  P.0,  or  CUT 

La  mmm  — »«■  mm 


STATE 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

KilU  pests  and  para* 

Bites  on  plants,  t"  'as, 
poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys 
weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings. 

4  -  gallon  auxil¬ 
iary  compres¬ 
sion  tank.  $15 
extra,  eliminates 
continuous 
pumping. 

Order  for  10 
days'  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee: 


No.  3 
$29.95 

with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzle* 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


No  Frozen  Pipes 

Enjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  fi'ee. 
For  trailer  park,  ware¬ 
house,  cottage,  garage, 
and  poultry  farm,  pumps, 
nes.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed — see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 


GKO-9UICK,  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonesl 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comnlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


are  already  being  handicapped  by  material 
.  .  .  shortages  and  unavoidable  delays  may  hold 

AST  month  s  political  conventions  in  New  shipments,  hence  the  need  for  early  action 

O  f «  1  x-vf  4-  n  v*v*r\4-4-YT  n/M  i  v*  4-  n  rt+rt  l  yt  Wl/Aot  # 

on  the  part  of  farmers  and  users  of  equipment 
in  making  known  their  needs. 

With  the  Winter  housing  season  close  at 
hand,  barn  facilities  should  be  put  in  good 


Little  to  Choose  From 

month’s  political  conventions 
York  State  left  a  pretty  sour  taste  in  most 
everyone’s  mouth.  The  backroom  trading  and 
maneuvering  by  the  bosses  dominated  the  en¬ 
tire  proceedings. 

Last  June,  Governor  Thomas  Dewey  offici-  conditjon  so  that  milk  quality  may  be  main- 
ally  bowed  out  as  a  thiid  term  candidate  for  tained  when  the  herd  is  put  back  in  the  barn, 
governor  and  actively  promoted  Lieutenant  K  ig  easier?  and  much  less  expensive,  to  do  all 
Governor  Hanley  as  his  successoi.  The  public  this  work  now  than  later  on  when  freezing 
reaction  was  favorable;  there  was  no  protest,  weather  comes 
at  least  out  in  the  open,  from  any  quarter. 

Because  the  Democrats  believed  that  they 
could  win  against  any  Republican  candidate 
except  Mr.  Dewey,  several  of  them  began  to 
campaign  actively  to  obtain  their  party’s 


10  Cents  More  for  Milk  Dealers 


Self-Help  Among  Producers 

N  expressing  his  humble  appreciation  for 

the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  all  segments  of 
the  dairy  industry  last  month  in  Syracuse,  Dr. 
Charles  Blanford  stated  that  the  prime  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Milk  Order,  as  he  views  it,  is  to 
provide  and  encourage  self-help  among  dairy¬ 
men. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the  only 
sound  approach  that  can  be  taken  toward  the 
Order.  To  date,  however,  it  is  a  goal  that  has 
by  no  means  been  fully  attained. 

This  is  no  one’s  special  fault  alone,  yet  every 
group  is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible. 
Government,  with  its  lawyers  and  experts  and 
economists,  always  tends  to  make  things  more 
complicated  than  they  were  before.  There  is 
also  too  often  a  disposition  to  lose  sight  of  the 
human  elements  involved;  too  much  desk 
chair  planning  and  too  little  elbow  rubbing. 
For  its  part,  the  dealer  group  is  naturally 
interested  in  gaining  every  possible  advantage 
for  itself,  and  this  means  another  large  con¬ 
tingent  of  lawyers  and  experts  who  are  con- 
1  stantly  busy,  privately  and  publicly,  pressing 
their  clients’  cause,  thereby  adding  to  the 
complication. 

Equally  responsible  —  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  of  all  —  for  the  failure  to  achieve  the 
maximum  benefits  of  producer  self-help 
afforded  by  the  Federal  Order,  are  the  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves.  True,  they  have  little  time, 
and  less  disposition,  for  conferences  and  hear¬ 
ings  and  technicalities,  and  therefore  cannot 
attend  personally  and  continuously  to  this 
Federal  Order  business.  As  a  result,  they  dele¬ 
gate  this  responsibility  to  their  cooperatives 
and  other  representatives.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  producers,  either  as  individuals  or  as  co¬ 
operative  officials,  fail  to  remain  true  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  here  that  too  many  of  them  con¬ 
sider  their  work  finished  when  actually  it  has 
just  begun. 

As  individuals,  they  can  never  afford  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  few  rights  given  to  them  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  voice  in  the  marketing  of  their  own 
milk.  They  must  never  fail  to  look  upon  the 
elected  officials  of  their  cooperatives  as  their 
servants  to  take  advice,  not  as  their  bosses  to 
run  the  business  without  restraint  or  member 
participation.  As  cooperative  representatives, 
they  must  really  run  their  own  business,  make 
their  own  decisions,  and  write  their  own  con¬ 
tracts  without  interference  or  dictation  from 
dealers,  brokers,  or  managers. 

This,  we  believe,  is  what  Dr.  Blanford  means 
by  self-help  and,  unfortunately,  too  few  dairy¬ 
men  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ‘oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  their  own  business  on  a  sound 
basis.  Contrariwise,  too  many  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  Federal  Order  as  a  permanent 
crutch  without  which  they  might  stumble,  per¬ 
haps  even  fall. 

This  Order  can  be  used  by  dairymen  to  build 
strong  organizations  for  themselves,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  operate  successfully  in  competition  with 
dealers  and  without  government  aid.  The 
longer  this  development  is  delayed,  the  harder 
it  will  be  ever  to  obtain  those  real  benefits 
of  producer  self-help. 


NOT  content  with  gaining  a  full  half  cent 

profit  per  quart  of  milk  on  September  1, 
nomination  to  run  against  lvir.  namey.  inus  ,,  Y.  ,  \  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  j 

,  j,,  /.  .  ,  ,  the  big  dealers  have  added  another  quarter  of 

matters  stood  until  the  middle  of  August  when,  ...  ...  .  .  .  , 

„  a  cent  t°  their  rapidly  increasing  price  spread, 

m  a  surprise  move,  President  Truman  re-  ,  ■  -  ...  .  a  ■,  , 

_  ,  ,  v-  xr  i  -/-.-a  >  xTT-n-  With  the  farm  price  of  milk  used  in  fluid  form 

warded  New  York  City  s  Mayor  William  increased  on  0ctober  x  from  $5  39  to  $576  a 

O  Dwyer,  with  an  ambassadorship,  thus  fore-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  .  .  „ 

,  ,.  ,  .  .  cwt.,  dealers  boosted  their  retail  prices  a  full 

mg  a  mayoralty  election  and  insuring  a  ’  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

.  ~  cent  a  quart,  or  47  cents  a  cwt.  — a  net  dealer 

heavy  Democratic  vote  for  the  whole  ticket,  .  *  ,  n  .  . 

.  ..  .  .  .I  .  gam  of  10  cents  a  cwt. 

inducting  the  governorship.  It  was  only  a  T  ,  , 

,,  .  ,  ,  Last  month,  when  the  farm  price  was  raised 

matter  of  days  after  the  O  Dwyer  appointment  .  ,,  ..  *  -r,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

,,  ,  c  ...  „  one  cent,  Mr.  Elliott  of  Bordens  claimed  his 

that  the  first  rumblings  of  a  draft-Dewey  ,  ,  .  .  • .  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  ?  ,  ,,  company  had  to  increase  its  retail  price  lVz 

movement  began  to  be  heard,  the  Korean  war  ,  ,  f  ,.  .  «  ,. 

,  .  .,  .  *  ,  ’  .  cents,  because  of  mounting  costs  of  operation, 

being  cited  as  the  reason  for  his  renomination  ^  •  •  OA  ,  ,  . 

&  •  •  j  .  ,1  ,  ,  .  .  .  Exactly  the  same  reason  is  given  30  days  later 

— a  reason,  incidentally,  that  appeared  logical  ,  ,,  .  ,,  ~  ? 

.  ,  ’  **  .  &  by  Mr.  Elliott  for  the  October  price  increase, 

only  to  the  politicians;  the  average  layman  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  ... 

J  ,  ....  .  ,  .  ’  ,,  **  *\.  Do  a  dealer  s  costs  increase  that  rapidly,  or  is 

was,  and  still  is,  unable  to  see  the  connection.  .  „  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

.  , .  .  .  . .  it  that  Borden  is  determined  to  decrease  fluid 

With  no  discouragement  of  this  draft  move-  ...  0 

,  ,  R/r  rx  -  ,  tx  milk  consumption? 

ment  from  Mr.  Dewey  s  corner,  most  Demo¬ 
crats  lost  interest  in  being  his  opponent  and, 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  bogus  draft 

would  succeed  with  Mr.  Dewey  seeking  a  third  .... 

e  wt  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  three  edi- 

term,  a^  congressman  from  New  York  City ,  torials  in  one  of  your  recent  issues — “Blown  Fuse 


What  Farmers  Say 


Walter  Lynch,  almost  a  political  unknown,  was 
suddenly  brought  forward  as  the  Democratic 
choice. 


at  Chicago,”  “Reduced  Acreages,  Increased  Fields,” 
and  “Supply  and  Demands  Still  Works.”  You 
furnish  more  good  common  sense  in  your  publi- 
.  ...  ,  cation  than  I  can  find  in  any  other  paper,  and  ex- 

The  two  conventions  proceeded  in  accord-  ceedingly  helpful  information  as  well  for  every 

farmer. 

You’ll  be  pleased  to  note  that  the  potato  farm¬ 
ers  of  Suffolk  and  Nassau  counties  have  over- 


ance  with  the  strategy  of  the  political  string 
pullers  and  Mr.  Dewey  is  again  the  Republican 


nominee  for  governor,  with  Mr.  Lynch  his  -whelmingly  rejected  government  price  supports. 
Democratic  opponent.  This  is  a  good  sign.  The  Agriculture  Department 

As  far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  there  is  says  that  an  organized  campaign  was  the  cause  of 

• _ the  price  support  defeat.  Of  course,  the  Depart- 

little  to  choose  from.  In  spite  of  his  efficiency  merd  jn  n0  way  SOught  to  persuade  the 

in  administration,  Mr.  Dewey’s  service  to  agri-  farmers  that  subsidies  are  necessary  (?).  We  all 

culture  in  the  past  eight  years  has  been  know  that  the  programs,  in  effect  and  proposed, 

negligible  at  times  even  hostile  to  the  individ-  are  Political.  The  national  administration  must 
negiigiDie,  ax  limes  even  nosme  10  tne  inaivia  bold  the  farm  vote  to  remain  in  office.  Sad  to 

ual  farmer  s  best  interests.  He  has  failed  com-  relate,  there  are  politicians  on  the  Republican 
pletely  to  break  the  milk  racket  although  he  side  as  well.  The  issue  should  be,  not  the 

has  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  is  Brannan  Plan,  but  the  whole  question  of  subsi- 
,  ,  .  ,  ,,  -dies  for  every  group.  Naturally,  with  politicians  m 

not  much  prospect  of  any  change  on  Mr.  c,f^ce  instead  of  statesmen,  and  the  organization 

Dewey’s  part  in  the  next  four  years.  of  pressure  groups,  there  is  a  lot  of  unsound  legis- 

Little,  if  anything,  is  known  of  Congressman  lation. 

T  vnch  CVrtainlv  there  is  no  reeord  of  anv  The  best  argument  for  the  Brannan  Plan  I  have 

Dyncn  certainly  there  is  no  record  of  any  geen  ig  that  preSented  by  Les  Rice  in  your  June 

special  achievement  by  Mr.  Lynch  in  Washing-  17  issue.  He  urges  adoption  of  the  plan  until  we 

ton  and  the  platform  on  which  he  is  running  have  something  better.  The  trouble  is  that  putting 

for  governor  contains  so  little  about  agri-  P13?1. in  operation  will  end  any  incentive  fox 

..  &  ,  ,  .  .  0  the  working  out  of  sound,  economic  measures  to 

culture  as  to  be  meaningless.  close  the  gap  between  producers’  prices  and  con- 

Two  conclusions  stand  out  from  the  above  sumers’  prices. 

record.  First  is  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  We  have  seen  how  the  people  in  Italy  went 

,  .  ..  ,,  along  with  Mussolini,  how  the  people  m  Germany 

both  parties  m  the  farmei.  Apparently,  the  werd  aiong  with  Hitler,  how  the  people  of  Russia 

Republicans  regard  the  farm  vote  as  in  their  went  along  with  Lenin  and  Stalin,  and  now  how 
pocket,  no  matter  who  the  candidate,  while  the  Czechs  are  “going  along”  with  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  their  businesses. 


the  Democrats  figure  it  is  not  possible  to  wean 


The  Brannan  Plan  is  a  step,  and  a  long  step, 


the  farmer  away  from  his  traditional  Re-  towards  the  nationalization  of  farms  and  industry 
publicanism  and  therefore  don’t  do  anything  in  this  country.  w.  h.  k. 

about  it.  Perhaps  not  this  year,  but  some  day  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


both  parties  will  realize  their  error. 

Second,  there  is  genuine  popular  disgust  at 
the  way  that  these  two  conventions  were 
handled.  Both  were  too  boss-ridden  to  inspire 


Brevities 

“Thou  shalt  keep  them,  O  Lord,  thou  shalt  pre- 
_  ,  .  ,  .  ,  serve  them  from  this  generation  for  ever.”  — 

much  public  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  psa.  12: 7. 

either  candidate.  They  were  sad  commentaries  Wrapping  apples  for  storage  in  maple  leaves 
on  the  convention  delegate  system  of  nominat-  will  prevent  them  from  absorbing  off-odors  from 
ing  men  for  public  office.  other  foods. 

_ Improved  management  and  breeding  practices 

o*n  the  commercial  poultry  flocks  of  New  York 

IS  the  Dairy  Barn  Ready  for  Winter?  state  have.  resulted  in  a  yearly  egg  increase  of 

.  **  .  approximately  50  per  cent  m  the  last  20  years. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  get  the  dairy  barn  ready  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  disagreeable  than 
for  Winter.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a  muddy  barn  lot.  The  best  way  to  help  keep  the 
quite  a  few  barns  will  show  some  few  signs  of  barn  and  cattle  clean  is  to  pave  the  barn  lot  and 
neglect  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  harvest  sea-  Ml  entrances  to  the  dairy  barn  and  loafing  shed 


son.  While  cows  have  been  on  pasture  during 


The  common  cold  is  most  easily  transmitted 
during  the  first  24  hours  of  an  infection.  Un- 


the  Summer,  dirt  and  cobwebs  may  have  fortunately  for  everybody,  this  is  frequently  be 


accumulated.  Windows  need  washing  and  in 
some  cases  panes  of  glass  should  be  replaced. 
Ceiling  and  walls  often  could  do  with  a  coat 


fore  its  victim  is  aware  that  the  germs  have  taken 
hold. 

A  rubber  covered  basket  is  now  available  for 
use,  which  reduces  possible  breakage  of  eggs 


of  paint.  Equipment  must  be  looked  to  and  when  gathered  and  handled.  Such  baskets  are 
repaired.  a*so  being  used  in  orchards  and  gardens  to  help 


As  the  current  industrial  picture  shapes  up, 


prevent  bruising  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Because  of  the  early  frost,  there’ll  be  quite  a  bit 


it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  obtain  any  0£  SO££  corn  year.  The  best  place  for  soft  corn 
needed  parts  of  steel  equipment  as  soon  as  is  in  the  silo.  If  this  is  not  possible,  shock  it  and 
possible.  Dealers  who  usually  carry  a  good  let  it  field  dry,  mix  it  with  some  old  corn  or  other 

.  ,  »  .  ,  ,  _ v.i~  dry  gram  for  feeding.  On  the  average,  both  soft 

inventory  of  such  parts  may  soon  be  unable  corn  grain  and  soft  corn  silage  contain  about  25 

to  make  immediate  delivery.  Manufacturers  per  cent  less  feed  value  than  well  matured  corn. 
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14,000  lb.  G.V.W.  Model  F-5, 158-inch  wheelbase ,  shown  above  is  one  of  over  175  Ford  Truchmodels  ranging  from  95-h.p.  Pickups  to  145-h.p.  Big  -Jobs, 


PSlS tmmm 


"Saves  me  a  lot  of  time...a  lot 

of  work...and  a  lot  of  money  I" 


Says  John  Wiedeman 
of  Bourbon ,  Indiana 


“For  hauling  hogs,  and  grain,  and 
fertilizer,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
my  Ford  F-5  is  the  best  truck  I  ever 
owned.  The  14.5  miles  per  gallon  I 


get  saves  me  money.  With  V-8  power 
I  handle  the  biggest  loads,  and  I 
handle  them  fast.” 


“I  take  6,916  lbs.  of  hogs  to  market.  With  Ford 
power  I  lose  no  time  getting  there  and  back.”  Only 
Ford  gives  you  a  power  choice  of  V-8  or  Six,  four 
engines  for  over  1 75  models,  95-h.p.  to  145-h.p. 


"I  pack  my  6'1"  into  the  big  Ford  cab  with  ease,” 
Wiedeman  tells  Ford  Dealer  Donald  Poulson.  Ford- 
welded,  all-steel  cab  has  Air  Wing  ventilators  in  door 
glass.  Level  Action  cab  suspension.  Lounge-type  seat. 


‘‘Fertilizer  at  one  hundred  pounds  a  bag  is  heavy 
stuff  but  I  get  it  to  the  field  with  never  a  hitch.” 
Full-floating  rear  axle.  Double-Channel  frame,  12- 
leaf  rear  main  springs  are  built  extra-strong. 


"My  friend  Lester  Kuntz  sees  less  of  me  around 
the  gas  station,  my  Ford’s  so  saving  on  gas  and 
oil.”  Switch  to  Ford  Truck  economy!  America’s  No.  1 
Truck  Value  is  built  to  do  more  per  dollar  for  you. 


Ford  Trucking  Costs 
Less  Because — 

FORD  TRUCKS 
LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  6,592,000  trucks j. 
life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longerl 


Sec  Ybur  Local  fon/  Dealer 

Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory  ' 
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Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test* 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


‘'Test  conducted  tinder  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.l.A.  supervisor. 

Raise  bigger,  sturdier  calves  .  .  .  save  $3  out  of  every  S4  in  feeding 
costs.  The  striking  economy— the  rapid  growing-out  benefits— of 
CAF-STAR  were  proved  in  this  test  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  for  CAF-STAR-rich  in  the  proteins,  vitamins-and 
minerals  your  growing  calves  need.  Mix  CAF-STAR  with  water  and 
feed,  quart,  for  quart,  instead  of  milk.  Available  in  25  lb.  pails,  and 
100  lb.  bags.  Prepored  and  used  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Also  Try  Other  Excellent 
DAWNWOOD  FARMS 
PRODUCTS 

UDDEROLE...for  caked  udders 
at  calving  time. 

IODINE  OINTMENT . . .  antisep¬ 
tic  salve  for  scratches  and 
chapping. 

DAIRY-WASH...New,  unusual 
Detergent  Sanitizer  for 
milking  utensils  and  udders. 
1.  Cleans.  2.  Disinfects.  As¬ 
sures  lowest  bacteria  count. 


FREE 


Fill  in  coupon  below  and 


send  to  us  for  valuable  help  in 


raising  calves. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  RN2,  AMENIA,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  me: 

1,  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases'  with 
Accepted  Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  measuring  tape. 


My  name_ 


_P.  O.  Address. 


I  raise. 


.(number)  calves 


My  breed  is. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  name. 


JP.O.  Address. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


We  Went  to  the  Fair 


With  generally  good  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  and  an  outstanding  livestock 
show,  the  104th  New  York  State  Fair, 
Sept.  2-9,  had  a  record  attendance  of 
384,156.  This  compares  with  a  total 
of  348,784  last  year  (six  days)  and 
380,054,  former  record  high,  for  a 
nine-day  fair  in  1941. 

Fine  Dairy  Cattle  Exhibit 

This  year’s  dairy  cattle  show  was 
of  the  highest  order,  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  The  department  was 
under  the  direction  of  George  C. 
Trimberger,  Ithaca. 

A  total  of  442  entries  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  division  paraded  the  tanbark, 
where  they  were  judged  by  C.  L. 
Goodhue,  Vaudreuil,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Top  ribbons  and  awards  were  won  by 
the  following  exhibitors:  Bulls — calf, 
junior  champion,  Bayfield  Grawin 
Emerson,  Bayfield  Farm  (George  F. 
Causey),  Wakefield,  R.  I.;  junior 
yearling  bull,  Raymond  Albrectson, 
Ithaca;  senior  yeaiTing  bull,  N.  John- 
cox  and  Son,  Canandaigua;  two-year 
bull,  Wait  Farm  (J.  Reynolds  Wait), 
Auburn;  three-years  or  over  bull, 
senior  and  grand  champion,  Smith- 
land  Supreme  Champion,  Forsgate 
Farms,  Inc.  (W.  K.  Hepburn,  Jr.), 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  reserve  grand 
champion  bull,  Strathhaven  Sover¬ 
eign  Governor,  Forkey  Farms  (Sam 
Forkey),  Brushton.  Females — junior 
heifer  calf,  Robert  Marshfield,  Mar- 
cellus;  senior  heifer  calf,  Wait  Farm; 
junior  yearling  heifer,  Alfred  H.  Cole 
and  Sons,  Avon;  senior  yearling 
heifer,  junior  champion  female, 
Crescent  Lea  Sovereign  Corine, 
Clarence  C.  House,  Avon;  junior  get- 


In  an  outstanding  class  of  Holstein 
senior  calves  at  the  1950  New  York 
State  Fair ,  this  heifer,  Wait  Farm 
All-Var  Sister,  owned  by  J.  Reynolds 
Wait,  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y ., 
won  first  prize  in  a  field  of  59  entries. 

of-sire,  Collins  and  Forkey,  Malone; 
two-year  heifer,  Donald  F.  House, 
Avon;  three-year  cow,  Alson  D. 
Weller  and  Son,  Lowville;  four-year 
cow,  Harden  Farms  (E.  S.  Harrison), 
Camden;  dry  cows  (three  years  or 
over),  senior  and  grand  champion, 
Cornell  Pathfinder  Colanthus,  Cornell 
University;  five-years  or  over  cow, 
reserve  champion,  Fuglesang  Ruby 
Rag  Apple  Supreme,  Harden  Farms; 
cow-in-milk,  any  age,  judged  on 
udder  alone,  Harden  Farms.  Groups — 
herd,  Harden  Farms;  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  Cornell;  get-of-sire,  Smith- 
land  Farm  (Orson  D.  Smith), 
Canastota;  produce  of  dam,  Warren 
M.  Wigesten,  Pleasant  Valley; 
county  herds,  Oneida  County .  Hol¬ 
stein  Club.  Premier  breeder’s  pen¬ 
nant,  Wait  Farm. 

Ayrshire  entries  totaled  178,  and 
were  judged  by  William  A.  Gibson, 
Spencer,  Mass.  Tops  and  champions: 
Bulls — calf,  Donald  Thompson,  Hol¬ 
comb;  jr.  yr.  jr.  champ.,  Meredith 
Regas  Scott,  Meredith  Farm  (David 
Lampert),  Topsfield,  Mass.;  sr.  yr., 
S.  N.  Stimson  (Craigy  Burn  Farm), 
Spencer;  two-yr.,  res.  champ.,  Penny- 
fadzeoch  Perfect  Blend,  Meadowcroft 
Farms  (A.  H.  Hatch  and  Sons), 
Granby,  Mass.;  mature,  sr.  and  gr. 
champ.,  Clear  Dawn  Prince,  Meadow¬ 
croft  Farms.  Females — jr.  and  sr.  calf, 
Meredith  Farm;  jr.  yr.,  Meadowcroft 
Farms;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  and  res.  champ., 
East  Raws  Harebelle,  Meadowcroft 
Farms;  jr.  get-of-sire,  Meredith 
Farm;  five  yr.  or  over,  S.  N.  Stimson; 
four-years,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Talis¬ 
man  Emerald’s  S.  Trinket,  Meredith 
Farm;  three  years,  and  dry  cows, 


Meredith;  two-years,  Meadowcroft. 
Groups — herd,  produce  of  dam,  and 
cow-in-milk,  Meredith;  get-of-sire, 
Meadowcroft;  best  three  females, 
premier  breeder’s  pennant,  S.  N. 
Stimson;  county  herds,  Tioga  County 
Ayrshire  Club. 

Guernseys  were  judged  by  George 
W.  Snyder,  St.  Johns,  Pa.  Entries  in 
this  division  totaled  120  head.  Tops 
and  champions:  Bulls — calf,  Marsh 
Farms  (Clarence  J.  Marsh)  Canan¬ 
daigua;  jr.  yr.,  jr.  and  res.  champ., 
McDonald  Farms  Steadfast  Odin, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland;  sr.  yr., 
Barrett  Farms  (E.  S.  Barrett), 
Slater  ville  Springs;  two-year, 
McDonald  Farms:  mature,  sr.  and  gr. 
champ.,  McDonald  Farms  Ideal  Mars, 
Marsh  Farms.  Females  —  jr.  calf, 
Duane  P.  Dennis,  Newark;  sr.  yr.,  jr. 
champ.,  Hagan  Farms  Sue,  Gilbert 
Baright,  Poughkeepsie;  all  other 
classes  and  championships  won  by 
entries  from  McDonald  Farms; 
county  herds,  Wayne  County  Guern¬ 
sey  Club. 

Jerseys  presented  an  exceptional 
show  of  high  merit,  with  a  total  of 
186  entries  which  were  judged  by 
George  Taylor,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.  Tops  and  champions:  Bulls — calf, 
jr.  champ.,  res.  champ.,  Chief’s  Son 
of  Etta,  W.  L.  Johnson,  Vestal;  jr.  yr., 
Pioneer  Farm  (A.  Lee  Marsh),  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  Rockey  Reef 
Farm  (Irving  L.  Mosher  and  Sons), 
Stanfordville;  two-yr.,  sr.  champ.,  gr. 
champ.,  Jester  Prince  Wonderful, 
Loch  Lee  Jerseys  (Mrs.  George 
Waite)  Williamsville;  three-yr., 
Silver  Spring  Farm,  (John  Luch- 
singer  and  Sons)  Syracuse.  Females 
— jr.  calf,  Lillian  Melvin,  Baldwins- 
ville;  sr.  calf,  Loch  Lee;  jr.  yr.,  Silver 
Spring;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  champ.,  Sybil  De¬ 
sign  Etta  Ideal,  W.  L.  Johnson;  jr. 
get-of-sire,  mature  cow,  and  three- 
yr.  old,  sr.  and  gr.  champ,  on  Sybil 
Design  Etta,  W.  L.  Johnson;  four-yr. 
old,  and  dry  cow,  Loch  Lee;  two-yr. 
old,  res.  champ.,  Blind  Date,  Pioneer 
Farm.  Groups — herd,  and  three  fe¬ 
males,  W.  L.  Johnson;  get-of-sire, 
Pioneer  Farm. 

Brown  Swiss  were  judged  by  J.  P. 
LaMaster,  C-lemson,  S.  C.;  total  en¬ 
tries  were  130  head.  Tops  and  cham¬ 
pions:  Bulls — calf,  Mt.  Auburn  Farm 
(Edmund  Schillawski) ,  Auburn;  jr. 
yr.,  jr.  champ.,  res.  gr.  champ.,  Cor¬ 
nell  Lucky  Oran,  Cornell  Univ.;  sr. 
yr.,  Peter  Klotzbach,  Jr.,  and  Sons, 
Corfu;  two-yr.,  Dominic  Zoaldi  and 
Son,  LeRoy;  three-yr.  or  over,  sr. 
champ.,  gr.  champ.,  Judd’s  Bridge 
Baron,  Mt.  Auburn  Farm.  Females — 
jr.  calf,  L.  G.  and  J.  L.  Boyd,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  sr.  calf,  jr.  champ.,  Cornell 
Windsor  Kata,  Cornell  Univ.;  jr.  yr., 
Goodwin  Bros.,  Guilford;  sr.  yr., 
Mapledale  Swiss  Farm  (Charles 
Loson),  Lowville;  jr.  get-of-sire, 
Mapledale;  five-yr.  or  over,  James 
G.  Alexander,  Scottsville;  four-yr., 
Mapledale;  three-yr.,  sr.  champ.,  gr. 
champ.,  Nancy  Bobette,  L.  G.  and  J. 
L.  Boyd;  dry  cow,  Rock-N-Maples 
(Howard  Pangborn),  Hastings;  two- 
yr.,  res.  champ.,  Coxing  Clover  Im¬ 
perial  Heidie,  Leon  Button,  Rushville. 
Groups — herd,  Goodwin  Bros.;  three 
females,  Alexander;  cow-in-milk, 
Mapledale;  get-of-sire,  Klotzbach; 
produce-of-dam,  and  premier  breed¬ 
er’s  pennant,  Mt.  Auburn;  canton 
herds,  Western  New  York. 

Milking  Shorthoi'ns  were  well 
represented  by  a  total  of  68  entries; 
they  were  judged  by  L.  V.  Tirrel, 
Durham,  N.  H.  Tops  and  cham¬ 
pions:  Bulls  —  calf,  Last  Chance 
Ranch  (Allan  Drake),  Lake  Placid; 
jr.  yr.,  jr.  champ.,  res.  champ., 
Barrington  Wildeyes,  Grassy  Lane 
Farm  (Mrs.  Alice  N.  Edwards), 
Cazenovia;  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Last 
Chance  General,  Last  Chance  Ranch; 
sr.  yr.,  Last  Chance;  two-yr.,  Letom 
Farm,  Oneida;  mature,  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.  Females — mature, 
sr.  champ.,  gr.  champ.,  Imp.  Aimer 
Misselthrush  6th,  Mystery  Farm;  dry, 
record-of-merit  cow,  Grassy  Lane; 
all  other  female  classes,  jr.  and  res. 
champ,  won  by  Last  Chance.  Groups 
—  trio,  get-of-sire,  Last  Chance, 
graded  herd,  Mystery;  best  uddered, 
Grassy  Lane. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  beef  classes  were  strong 
throughout;  they  were  judged  by  A. 
E.  Darlow,  Stillwater,  Okla.  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  champions:  Bulls  —  jr. 
champ.,  gr.  champ.,  jr.  yr.,  Bent  Lee 
Ensign  eighth,  Bent  Lee  Farm 

(Continued  on  Page  718) 


Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00; 
9-10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 

40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927 _ _ Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS— Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS-- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING. 
EITHER  SEN  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


-  ARIEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
jilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS  and  GILTS.  - 

Sired  by  tops  and  Post  Standard,  the  Home  of 
Champions.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 
EDGAR  ANGLE  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FROM  THE  EAST’S  LEADING  PRODUCTION 
TESTED  HERD.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REG.  BERKSHIRES,  BOARS,  GILTS  &  FALL  PIGS 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Bloodlines.  Reasonable 
Prices.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr.,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 

HEREFORDS,  the  farmer  packer  type.  For  list  of 
breeders  write  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders  Assn. 
SIDNEY  ANNE  ADAMS,  Secy.,  JESSUPS,  MD. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Choice  Registered  Poland  China  Service  Boars.  Reason¬ 
able  Prices.  CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  Milton,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 
Poughquag  •  Dutchess  Co.  •  New  York 


registered  Suffolk  sheep:  Have  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  half  of  the  outstanding  21 
year  old  purebred  Suffolk  flock  of  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  Bayard,  Virginia,  including 
the  excellent  2  year  old  English  im¬ 
ported  ram,  Ben  Acre,  and  several  sons 
of  Kirten  Essential,  imported  from 
England  three  years  ago.  Will  sell  no 
ewes  this  year  but  several  lamb  and 
yearling  rams  are  for  sale  now. 

F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR.,  Owner 


For  Sale:  2  Choice  Yearling  Registered  Shropshire 
Rams  of  excellent  breeding.  $50  ea.  Donald  Pacey, 
Supt.,  Savin  Hill  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


KARAKUL  SHEEP.  Reg.  Govt.  Breeders.  Ewes  $90. 
Rams  $80:  Others  $80,  $70.  Others  younger  $100  pair. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  :  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
LEESOME  FARM.  KING. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


YEARLING  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvanla,  Bradford  Co.  Pa. 

New  York  State  Purebred 
Sheep  Improvement  Project 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
GEORGE  R.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
Wing  Hall  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS. 

Quote  Price  and  Give  Description. 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  2  yrs.  old.  (Renk 
Ram)  $150.  Several  Purebred  Ram  Lambs,  $50  each. 
A.  L.  BLEMIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Bred  Registered  Dorset  Ewes  $40  each. 
GEO.  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  EWES  —  YEARLINGS 

Or  two  to  three  year  old  bred  or  open  Hampshire, 
Suffolk,  Corricdale  or  what  have  you,  delivered. 
HI-FALLS  FARM,  UPPER  BLACK  EDDY,  PA. 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

LEARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
_.  BOX  131 
Taompsonville,  Connecticut 


•  CONNECTICUT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION  • 

Aberdeen  ANGUS 
Opportunity  SALE 


Profitable,  fast-growing  Black  Angus  offered  at 
Public  Auction  to'  New  England  Beef  Growers. 

HEIFERS  —  26  Open,  6  bred 
COWS  —  8,  some  with  calves  at  foot,  some  re-bred 

All  Registered 

STEERS  —  About  25  Conn.  Raised 
Animals  in  place  for  inspection  by  noon,  October  11 

Sale  Starts:  1  p.  m.,  October  12,  1 950 

ORKIL  FARMS  •  WEST  SIMSBURY,  CONN. 
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IMPORTANT  MILKING  SHORTHORN  DISPERSAL 

KENMAR  HILLS  HERD 

Selling  at  Farm  •  Lancaster,Ohio 

NOVEMBER  I,  1:00  P.  M. 

Due  to  death  of  owner  this  high  quality  herd  is  to  be  dispersed.  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
for  selection  of  the  BEST  in  Milking  Shorthorns.  Featuring  the  service-  and  progeny  of  the 
two  great  sires,  REVELEX  ROYAL  ROSARIO  and  NERALCAM  SIR 'CHARLIE.  Best  pro¬ 
duction  records  and  top  quality.  Attend  this  sale  if  interested  in  the  breed.  GRAND  COWS 
—  BRED  &  OPEN  HEIFERS  with  HERD  BULLS  and  splendid  herd  sire  prospects. 

Write  for  catalog  to  Sale  Managers. 

BURRITT  B.  ALLEN  RUSSELL  C.  PARK 

Ravenna,  Ohio  or  R.  2,  Princeton,  III. 


First  Wayne  County  Fall  Sale 

F/UR  GROUNDS  •  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY  NOV.  2,  1950—12  NOON 

Consisting  of  50  head,  1st  calf  heifers  and  young  cows.  Breeders  over¬ 
stocked  for  winter.  Your  chance  to  buy  milk  selling  for  top  money  out 
of  cattle  at  a  reasonable  price.  Cattle  clean  Bangs  &  T.  B.,  vaccinated 
for  Shipping  Fever.  Same  consignors  as  Spring  Sale  at  Palmyra. 


Write  for  catalog  to  C.  M.  Hepburn,  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Mgr.  •  Mort.  Granger,  Auctioneer. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In,  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  -all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments. Con¬ 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

13  Cows,  8  Calves,  5  Bred  Heifers,  I  bull  offered  as 
entire  herd  or  sold  separately.  Also,  5  Yearling  Bulls. 
T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified.  Reasonable  Prices. 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm,  East  Earl,  Route  I,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

YEARLING  BULL  CALVES 
Bangs  and  T.  B.  Accredited.  Vaccinated. 


R.  D.  I, 


R.  C.  McElroy 


FAIRVIEW,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  YEARLING  TREFOIL  and 
CLOVER  FED  WHITE  FACE  HEREFORD  STEERS, 
800-900  POUNDS  SUITABLE  FOR  SLAUGHTER 
OR  CORN  FEEDING.  ONE  TO  A  CARLOAD. 

WOODCOCK  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MILLERT0WN,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  245  Ring  23 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  and  HEIFER  CALVES  for  sale.  TESTED, 
VACCINATED  and  INOCULATED. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLA1RSTOWN,  N.  J. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ _ 

Milking  Shorthornl  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  .  Dept  R N5  313  $,  EUWSIQHE  AYE,  SPRINGFIELD  4,  BO. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greeniawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y 


REGISTERED  SHORT  HORNS 


2  Bred  Cows  3(4  years  old.  One  Bull,  3  years  old 
2  Bred  Heifers,  in  excellent  condition. 

S.  JENSEN.  METUCHEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

RT.  I.  TELEPHONE  METUCHEN  6  0735-M 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

TWO  NICE  SADDLE  COLTS 

Bay  and  Gray.  Two  and  three  years  old. 
SOUND.  CHEAP  FOB.  QUICK  SALE. 

J.  H.  Whitmore,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

. _ GOATS _ 

CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


KNICKSFIELD  PUREBRED  SAANENS 

Big,  hornless,  pure  white  buck  kid  $35.  Bred  does 
$50  &  $65.  One  of  the  best  purebred  Saanen  herds 
in  the  East,  come  and  see  them. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

THREE  REGISTERED  SAANEN  MILKING  DOES 
Two  buck  kids.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  bucks  at  stud. 
PAUL  T.  COOKINHAM,  R.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

FLEM  GIANTS:  5  wks.  $1.50  ea. :  6  wks.  $2.:  2  mos. 
$5.50  pair.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months,  3  for  $10.00'. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

BARN  CLEANERS 

New  Eagle  barn  cleaners  at  40%  off  present  factory 
list  price.  Inventory  clean-up,  subject  to  prior  sale. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


NOTICE  l 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under;  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope  2 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FRC( 

Guernsey 

Felder 


•  Do  you  know  why  Guernseys  are 
recommended  by  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders?  Here  is  a  fact- 

I  packed  folder  that  gives  you  the 
answers  in  concise,  easy-to-under- 
stand  form.  And  you  can  have  a 
copy,  without  cost  or  obligation,  by 
mailing  the  coupon  below. 

•  Send  for  this  literature  today  — • 
and  remember,  Guernsey  Cattle 
and  premium  -  priced  GOLDEN 

[  GUERNSEY  Milk  have  a  proved 

^  record  of  being  a  dependable  source 
.  of  better  income. 

^Ao\\  Coupon  Today  For  Free  Folder 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
591  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  the  new  folder  of  Guernsey 
information  —  at  no  cost  to  me. 

Name  _ 

Address  ■  _ _ _ - ...  .. 

City _ 


.State. 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


WED.,  OCTOBER  25,  at  12:30  P.  M. 

1 3 1  st  Annual  Allegany-Steuben  Sale  at  Fair! 
Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  59  COWS  AND  BRED 
HEIFERS,  fresh  or  due-  soon  after  sale;  3! 
Yearlings  and  2  Bulls,  all  representative  of  the  1 
I  breed’s  best  bloodlines.  All  from  T.  B.  Accr’d 
herds;  tested  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs  within  30  j 
days  of  sale.  Many  Bang’s  Accr’d.  and  calf- 
I  hood  vaccinated. 


•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon 


10th  ONEIDA  CO.  CLUB  SALE 

53  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11 
Fair  Grounds,  PARIS  HILL,  N.  Y.  which  is  10 
miles  south  of  Utica  on  Route  12. 

50  young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  fresh  and 
close;  3  bulls  from  high  record  dams  up  to  over 
800  lb.  fat.  All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
calfhood  vaccinated,  a  number  eligible  for  Penna. 
IT’S  A  SELECTED  OFFERING  OF  QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 

EDWARD  E.  BENSON,  Secy.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,.N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


6th  SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

55  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  55 
Fair  Grounds,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  calfhood 
vaccinated,  many  Bang  Certified.  52  Females:  3  Bulls. 
Al!  hand-picked  from  22  top  herds  of  the  County. 

Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon,  catalogs  at  ringside. 
EDGAR  VAN  V0RIS,  Committee  Chairman, 
Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s£  a*"  Mexico, N.Y. 


100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

At  Auction  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24 
MIDDLEBURG,  Schoharie  County,  New  York 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligible 
for  any  State  including  Pennsylvania. 

60  Fresh  Cows  and  First  Calf  heifers, 

26  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

1 5^  H  6if@r  calves 

2  Herd  Bulls  by  a  $10,000  and  a  $20,000  sire  from 
high  record  dams.  DHIA  records. 

JULIUS  WESTHEIMER.  Owner,  Middieburg,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

For  Sale:  BULL  CALVES  of  SERVICE  AGE  from 
HIGH-PRODUCING  DAMS,  sired  by  FLYING 
HORSE  MASTER  PATRICIAN,  that  is  %  brother  to 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F.  We  have 
8  heifers  bred  to  PATRIARCH,  age  I '/a  years, 
one  of  those  for  sale. 

UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON.  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 
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October  7,  1950 


THRILLING  HOSIERY  DESIGN 

Guarantees  NYLONS 


Ladies!  Your  hosiery  problems  are  over. 
You  can  nqw  get  beautiful  stockings  of 
Genuine  DuPont  Nylon  GUAJKANTELD  NOT 
TO  HUN  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED t 
Behind  this  amazing  guarantee  is  a  thrill¬ 
ing  new  design!  For  many  years  technicians 
have  been  constantly  experimenting  and 
testing  to  develop  a  chain-lock-stitch — one 
that  could  hold  firm  against  runs! 

ENTRANCINGLY  SHEER  NYLONS 


Now  at  last  we  have  succeeded 
brilliantly!  Not  only  have  we  cre¬ 
ated  a  beautiful  lock-stitch  of  gen¬ 
uine  Du  Pont  30  denier  nylon  that 
prevents  runs,  but  hosiery  of 
entrancing  sheerness  as  well. 


SAVE  MONEY!  EMBARRASSMENT! 


Now  enjoy  the  wonderful  freedom 
from  embarrassment  apd  expense 
of  sneak  runs  with  these  lovely 
nylons.  And  how  you  will  adore  the 
lovely  lacy  look,  the  gossamer 
sheerness  of  first  quality  Kantruns 
— more  flattering  to  Your  legs  by 
far  than  the  finest  gauge  In  ordi¬ 
nary  nylon  knft  hosiery. 

Get  this  GUARANTEE  WITH 
EVERY  PAIR!  FIRST  QUALITY. 
FULL  FASHIONED  DU  PONT 
NYLON  KANTRUNS.  3  PAIRS 

ONLI  ^  JRBHfff&MiRi 

guaranteed  not  to 
HUN  OR  YOUR  MONEY 
REFUNDED !_ _ __  ^ 

V.D.R.  Hosiery  Company,  Dept.  R*”| 
4  Chats  worth  Aye. ,  Larchmont,  N.  V.  | 

ig“  • 


i  Please  send  me  the 
1  genuine  Du  Pi 
I  gether  with  l 

.  TEE  AGAINST  R' _ _ _ ,  , _ 

!  amount  checked  plus  few  cents  postage. 


me  the  following  first  quality  • 
Pont  NYLON  STOCKINGS,  to-  ■ 
UNCONDITIONAL  GUARAN-  I 
c”"  j  will  pay  postman 

its 


3  pairs  $4.85  O  6  pairs  only  $9.50  Q 

Check  size  08%  09  09%  OJO  O10%  Oil 

Colors 

Taupe 

(  ) 

Neutral  Tan 

(  ) 

Beige 

(  ) 

Quantity 

Name  . , . . . . 

Address  . R.R. 


City  . State . . 

P  Check  here  If  you  prefer  to  enclose  pay¬ 
ment  with  this  coupon.  Save  postage.  Same 

- — TONAL  REFUND  GUARANTEE 

;e  or  city  sales  tax,  if  any.) 


UNCONDITIC 
(Add  state 


It's  a  gift  1 

COLONIAL 

DOUBLE-BRUSH 

If  rootscraper 

for  GARDEN,  STEPS 
Handcrafted  PATIO  and  PORCH 

Smithy-forged  horseshoes  mount  a  pair  of 
sturdy  Palmetto  stable  brushes  on  wrought 
steel  scrapers.  Quickly  removes  grass  cut¬ 
tings,  mud,  dirt,  slush  or  snow.  Saves 
tracking  into  home.  Authentic  eorly  Amer¬ 
ican  design.  Weather-resistant,  Williams¬ 
burg  black  finish.  Complete  with  attach¬ 
ments  for  easy  fastening 
to  concrete,  stone,  wood  05 

SENO  CHECK  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Yc.O.D.’S  WELCOME: 

BUCKS  COUNTY  SMITHY 

4550  TORRESDALE  AVE.,  DEPT.  « ,  PHILA.  24.  PA.) 


Relief  for  Injured 
or  Deformed  Back 

If  you  want  help  for  an  aching  or  disabled  hack, 
write  for  complete  details  on  the  Philo  Burt  Sup¬ 
port.  For  49  years  it  has  brought  relief  and  benefit 
in  over  seventy-seven  thousand  cases.  Many  are 
now  able  to  sit,  ride  and  walk  comfortably  again. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  “An  Aid  in  Spinal 
Ailments.”  It  pictures  and  describes  different 
spinal  troubles  and  shows  how  we  can  help  you. 
Describe  your  condition  fully,  so  we  can  give  you 
specific  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

44-10  Philo  Burt  Building  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


ELASTIC  HOSE 

Irregulars 

Skirt  Tone  Invisible  ▼  ^ w v 
2 -WAY  STRETCH  each 

Very  sheer  and  durable  4*0  Cfl  n» 
Nylon  Elastic  Hose^«*aw  vd. 
Small,  Medium  and  Large. 
Guaranteed!  Mail  Orders 
—  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

D.  SOROKIN 

204-x  S.  11th  St.  Philo.  7,  Po. 

Est.  1924  —  Largest 
Elastic  Hose  Outlet 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth .  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  It,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5003-J,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

COTTON  DISH  TOWELS 

Size  15x29  — -  4  For  $1.00.  Striped  Borders. 
Maurice  J.  Griffin,  1186  Broadway,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25e.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving’’  Dollar  Fit  EH 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  from  old 
rags  or  new  yarn— in  your  community!  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  running  Union  Looms  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  $60.00!  Send  for  our  free  booklet  today. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  30  FACTORY  ST.,  B00NVILLE,  N.  Y. 


the  Scenes  of  My  Childhood ” 


U 


By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  born  early  over  her  as  she  stumbled  in  a  drift 
enough  in  the  century  to  remember  going  back  to  the  house,  can  have  not 
vividly  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  one  iota  of  notion  what  it  means  to 


Print:  Bettmann  Archive,  New  York 

No  ear  of  corn  so  blushing  red  as  the  maiden’s  cheek 

at  the  husking  bee, 

Yet  he  who  claims  his  just  reward  must  not  give  way 

to  coquetry. 


Though  I  think  back  with  a  certain 
sense  of  loss  to  the  time  when  life 
went  on  at  a  slower  pace,  I  am 
equally  grateful  for  today. 

I  don’t,  as  example,  have  to  stand 
for  hours  and  hours  ironing  moun¬ 
tains  of  starched  ruffled  underwear 
and  dresses  or  menfolks’  stiff  bosmed 
shirts.  In  stories  it  may  sound  en¬ 
chanting  to  read  that  “on  a  Spring 
morning  she  would  take  her  wooden 
tub  and 'wash  bench  under  the  apple 
tree  and,  with  the  petals  falling 
around  her,  do  the  family  lanudry.” 
But  there  the  magic  stops! 

Any  woman  who  has  never  on  a 
dark  Winter’s  morning  fumbled  her 
way  out  through  the  woodshed  to 
the  pump,  only/  to  find  it  frozen 
solid  over  a  sub-zero  night;  anybody 
who  has  never  pushed  through  deep 
snow  to  draw  and  carry  pailful  after 
pailful  of  water,  or  who  has  never 
had  a  bucket  of  icy  contents  spill 


One  Heartless  Shot 

As  a  long  time  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  I  am  glad  that,  this 
year  again,  you  marked  the  seasonal 
coming  of  those  great  white  birds 
with  the  “American  Egret  Is  Back.” 
I  have  a  little  story  to  tell. 

In  the  Summer  of  1948,  the  first 
year  of  their  return,  one  egret  came 
to  the  shore  of  our  little  pond  here 
at  Granite  Bay,  Branford,  Conn.  It 
flew  in  to  roost  just  before  sundown. 
The  next  night  two  came,  then  one  or 
two  more  each  night  until  there  were 
'nine.  Many  of  us  in  this  little  settle, 
ment  gathered  to  see  these  beautiful 
birds  where  they  had  established  a 
rookery,  and  whence  they  took  off 
every  morning  early  to  nearby  feed¬ 
ing  grounds. 

Then  suddenly  all  egrets  ceased  to 
appear  in  our  vicinity.  Somebody  had 
shot  one  of  the  nine.  Not  a  single 
egret  has  returned  to  us  in  1949  or 
1950.  One  thoughtless  shot  ruined 
the  pleasure  of  many. 

Hope  Ives  Collins 


Eggs  cooked  in  tlje  shell  will  look 
and  taste  better  if  simmered  instead 
of  boiled.  Experiment  with  the  length 
of  time  needed  for  the  way  you  like 
your  soft,  or  hard,  boiled  eggs,  when 
simmered. 


see  hot  water  gushing  from  a  faucet 
in  a  kitchen  or  in  a  warm  bathroom. 
Running  water  in  my  father’s  11- 
room  New  England  farm  house  was 
not  put  in  until  I  was  in  high  school. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak! 

To  some  people,  kerosene  ‘lamps 
may  sound  quaint  and  romantic,  but 
such  folk  are  not  apt  to  have  had  to 
fill  them  and  clean  the  glass  chim¬ 
neys.  I  do  not  forget  the  joy  my 
mother  felt,  when  electricity  came  to 
the  farm,  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
hazards  in  using  kerosene  for  light, 
ing. 

I  well  remember  one  bitter  night 
in  Winter.  The  butter  just  brought 
in  from  the  ice  cold  pantry  was  as 
hard  as  stone.  My  hungry  brother, 
thinking  to  speed  up  the  softening, 
put  a  chunk  of  the  butter  on  the  end 
of  his  knife  and  held  it  over  the 
glowing  lamp  chimney  on  the  table. 
He  speeded  things  up  in  great  shape: 
My  father  rose  like  lightning,  grabbed 


the  blazing  lamp  and  hurled  it  out 
the  door.  Until  Mother  could  grope 
about  to  find  another  lamp  and  light 
it,  we  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  what  we  had  so  narrowly 
escaped. 

Water  and  light  today  children 
take  for  granted;  they  are  automatic. 
Yet  again  I  am  glad  I  can  remember 
the  old  to  appreciate  the  new. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were 
grand  neighborly  times  when 
country  folk  gathered  in  large  num¬ 
ber.  I  recall  as  a  child  hearing  of  the 
husking  bees  of  a  generation  before 
me,  and  the  excitement  of  the  red 
ear  episodes,  when  the  finder  claimed 
his  reward  of  a  kiss,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  a  Vermont 
farm  scene,  print  of  a  woodcut  made 
in  1882. 

Among  other  scenes  of  my  child¬ 
hood  I  enjoy  the  fruit  my  father 
raised  and  with  little  or  no  spraying. 
I  can  think  of  at  least  10  different 
varieties  of  apples  he  grew  on  the 
old  place. 

We  did  not  have  radios  in  those 
days,  at  least  not  until  I  was  in  my 
teens,  but  we  had  a  wonderful  mother 
who  read  to  us  by  the  hour  from  our 
favorite  story  books:  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  Hans  Brinker,  Black 
Beauty,  Little  Women,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

One  of  the  things  that  time  has 
not  changed  is  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  habit.  I  know  of  no  time 
when  Mother  and  Dad  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it,  and  I  have  had  it  in  my 
own  home  for  years.  As  a  little  girl 
I  loved  the  Girls  and  Boys  Page. 
And  the  poems,  always  the  poems, 
many  of  which  I  cut  out  and  pasted 
in  scrapbooks  I  have  never  thrown 
away.  Naturally,  I  now  have  much 
pleasure  in  being  a  contributor  to 
“The  Rural’s”  Woman  and  Home 
pages. 

Here  in  Bernardston,  Mass.,  though 
our  town  in  the  lower  Berkshires  is 
small,  the  cars  go  tearing  along  the 
main  highway,  especially  on  Sunday, 
making  it  anything  but  a  day  of  rest. 
Often  I  find  myself  wishing  I  could 
go  back  to  jogging  along  a  quiet  old 
country  road  in  a  buggy  drawn  by 
the  gentle  black  mare  I  fondly  re¬ 
member. 


On  her  father’s  farm,  Edith  Shaw  Butler,  Bernardston,  Mass.,  recalls  child¬ 
hood  years  when  the  11  -room  homestead  had  no  running  water,  a  scerie 
aptly  illustrated  by  “ The  Snow  Covered  Pump,”  painted  by  Henry  K 
Stoessel  and  reproduced  above.  Mrs.  Butler  has  long  been  a  contributor 

here  of  New  England  verse. 
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Contains  information  on  meal  planning  •  table  service 
measuring  •  choosing  pans  •  carving  •  nutrition 
plus  over  2,000  Betty  Crocker  recipes! 


KEY  RECIPES 

You  use  the  same  basic 
recipe  as  a  key  to  many  vari¬ 
ations.  Saves  reading  direc¬ 
tions  over  and  over. 


SHOWS  YOU  HOW 

Step-by-step  pictures  for 
many  recipes  make  it  easier 
to  prepare  and  serve  deli¬ 
cious  foods. 

EASY  METHODS 

Just  note  the  ingredients, 
then  follow  the  pictures  to 
lovely  cakes,  pies,  breads, 
cookies,  salads. 

SHORT  CUTS 

New  simplified  ways  save 
time  and  steps.  Contains  a 
whole  chapter  on  short  cuts. 


Just  off  the  press!  Exciting,  revo¬ 
lutionary,  handsome !  The  result  of 
29  years’  experience  by  the  Betty 
Crocker  Staff  of  General  Mills,  in 
food,  cooking  and  homemaking. 
Took  3  years  to  prepare  and  pro¬ 
duce,  cost  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Departs  from  the  traditional 
pattern  of  cook  books.  It  shows 
you  how  — pictures  many  vital 
steps.  Contains  633  how-to-do-it 
pictures— covers  major  phases  of 
cooking— contains  2161  Betty 
Crocker  recipes,  complete  from 
appetizers  to  desserts.  Rich  with 
helpful  tips,  pointers  and  secrets. 
Each  recipe  tested  and  retested  for 


perfection.  Simplified  methods  to 
save  you  time.  Here’s  just  one  ex¬ 
ample.  In  the  Pastry  Chapter,  the 
cooking  of  cream  type  fillings  has 
been  simplified  from  a  20  minute 
time  to  3  minutes. 

You’ll  find  the  information  you 
need  on  serving,  nutrition,  meas¬ 
uring.  You’ll  get  suggestions  on 
how  to  plan  your  work,  ideas  for 
luncheon  and  supper  dishes,  ideas 
on  how  to  prepare  vegetables  . . . 
hundreds  of  food  features. 

Descriptive  index  at  beginning 
of  each  chapter.  Many  of  the  foods 
and  serving  ideas  are  shown  in  full 
color.  More  pictures— less  to  read. 


OVQf. 


h,Ctc  Sn 
*<: 


Co°k  zk* 


TYPICAL  OF  THE  DOZENS 
OF  FULL  COLOR  IDEA  PAGES 


HUNDREDS  OF  FOOD  FEATURES 

How  to  Give  Foods  Eye  Appeal  *  Popular  Curtain-Raisers  to  Dinner  •  Slick  Tricks 
With  Biscuit  Dough  •  Breads,  Plain  and  Fancy  •  Cakes  Anyone  Can  Make  • 
Frostings  That  Are  Really  "Tops"  •  Cooky  Jar  "Come-Ons"  •  Eggs  and  All  About 
Them  •  Miracles  With  Meat  •  Salads  Superb  •  Soups  With  Special  Accompani¬ 
ments  •  Pies  That  Will  Be  Your  Pride  •  Vegetables  from  Store  to  Range  •  Short 

Cuts  That  Save  Steps 

“Betty  Crocker’’  and  “Ki tchen-teated’ '  are  registered  trade  marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc.  ,  4 

SPEC/AL  GOIDMEPAL  70* AWWERSAR/ OFFER 

Saves  You  954  On  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book 


AVAILABLE  AT  BOOK  STORES 

Regular  bound  edition — $2.95 
Deluxe  loose-leaf  ring  binder 
edition  (as  illustrated)  $3.95 

(Slightly  higher  in  Canada) 


$31/695? 

LIMIT  ONE  TO  A  CUSTOMER 


To  celebrate  its  70th  Anniversary,  Gold 
Medal  Flour  is  making  you  this  money¬ 
saving  offer.  See  coupon  for  directions  on 
how  to  get  either  the  regular  or  deluxe 
loose-leaf  edition  of  Betty  Crocker’s 
Picture  Cook  Book. 

Betty  Crocker  recipes,  together  with 
Gold  Medal  Flour,  are  the  perfect  pre¬ 
scription  for  perfect  baking.  Gold  Medal’s 


dependable,  superior  baking  qualities 
are  kept  superbly  uniform  by  over  a 
million  and  a  half  tests  each  year.  That’s 
why,  in  the  Betty  Crocker  Cook  Book, 
recipes  that  call  for  an  all-purpose  flour, 
specify  only  Gold  Medal.  Betty  Crocker 
can’t  promise  perfect  results  if  any  other 
flour  is  used.  Ask  for  Gold  Medal 
‘‘ Kitchen-tested ”  Enriched  Flour. 


HERE'S  WHAT  TO  DO:  Get  a  sack  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  from  your 
grocer.  Cut  Gold  Medal  70th  Anniversary  Seal  from  recipe  folder 
inside  sack.  Send  it  together  with  $2.00  to  get  regular  edition  of 
Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book.  For  deluxe  loose-leaf  ring 
binder  edition,  as  shown,  send  $3.00  plus  70th  Anniversary  Seal. 
Allow  2  weeks  for  delivery. 

MAIL  TO:  BETTY  CROCKER,  BOX  750,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Name.. 


women  buy  more  sacks  of  GOLD  MEDAL 
"Kitchen-tested"  ENRICHED  FLOUR 
than  the  next  5  brands  combined 


City . . . State . - 

Check  here  for  Regular  Bound  Edition  without  tab  index.  ($2.00 
plus  Gold  Medal  70th  Anniversary  Seal.)  — 

Check  here  for  Loose-Leaf  Ring  Binder  Tab  Index  Edition,  shown. 
($3.00  plus  Gold  Medal  70th  Anniversary  Seal.) 

OFFER  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT  NOVEMBER  30,  1950 
GOOD  ONLY  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 


fi/astj  A  BETTY  CROCKER 


COOK  BOOK ! 


THE  RESULT  OF  29  YEARS 9  EXPERIENCE 
PRODUCED  AFTER  YEARS  OF  WORK! 


over  $100,000  spent  in  testing  and  developing 
recipes  before  a  single  page  was  printed! 


A  Treasure  Chest  of  Basic  Cooking  Information 

Complete  from  appetizers  to  desserts!  It  shows  you  how — pictures  many 
vital  steps  in  preparing  meats,  salads,  desserts,  pastries  and  special  dishes. 


i 
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"Easier  to  use,"  says  “Dissolves  faster,”  “Rises  faster,”  says 

Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Felpel,  Eph-  says  Mrs.  Dominika  Serick,  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Niskala, 
rata,  Pennsylvania,  1950  NewBrunswick,  New  Jersey,  Union,  Maine,  first  prize 
prize  winner  at  the  Pennsyl-  winner  of  countless  prizes  at  winner  at  Knox  County 
vania  Farm  Show.  “There’s  Grange  and  County  Fair  Fair.  “I’ve  never  used  a 
no  time  wasted,  no  special  contests.  “I  think  it’s  the  yeast  that  was  quicker  act- 
directions  to  follow.  New  speediest  yeast  ever!  You  ing.  And  New  Improved 
Improved  Fleischmann’s  just  combine  it  with  water,  Fleischmann’s  is  more  de- 
Dry  Yeast  is  easier  to  use  stir  it  well  and  that’s  all.  pendable— gives  the  finest 
than  ever  before.”  It’s  ready  to  use.”  results  always.” 


Yes  —America’s  foremost  cooking  experts  agree 
—no  other  yeast  can  beat  New  Improved 
Fleischmann’s  for  speed  ...  for  convenience! 
You’ve  never  known  any  yeast  that’s  easier  to 
use!  It  stays  active  for  months  when  kept  cool 
and  dry.  It  will  stay  active  even  longer  if  you  keep 
it  in  the  refrigerator.  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  New  Improved  Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast. 

AMERICA’S  PRIZE-WINNING  COOKS 
PREFER  FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


Hallowe’en  is  the  time  for  children’s  parties  and  the  Jack-o’-Lantern  Ice 
Cream  dessert  topping  these  crunchy  homemade  Six-Way  Quick  Cookies 
( recipes  in  this  article )  are  sure  to  carry  out  the  look  and  the  fun  of  All 
Hallow’s  Eve  the  last  night  in  October. 


Jack  O’Lantern  Dessert  for  Hallowe’en 


When  a  black  cat  comes  scratching 
at  your  door  and  a  great  owl  hoots 
from  the  nearby  tree,  and  bats  go 
whooshing  past  the  darkening  win¬ 
dows,  it’s  Hallowe’en!  And  the 
children,  please,  look  for  a  party. 

It’s  not  difficult  to  be  ready  with 
their  favorite  refreshments  —  ice 
cream  and  cookies  —  because  those 
you  see  in  the  picture  have  been 
tested  to  save  your  time  and  worry. 
There  is  the  magic  of  economy  in  the 
cookies  which  require  no  flour,  eggs 
or  shortening.  Further,  the  sweetened 
condensed  milk  needs  no  added  milk 
or  sugar.  This  applies  also  to  the  ice 
cream  recipe. 

Serve  the  Jack-o’-Lantern  scoops 
of  ice  cream  on  top  of  the  cookies 
and  push  triangular  bits  of  candied 
cherry  (or  raisins)  into  each  mound 
for  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  Following 
are  recipes  for  both  the  ice  cream 
and  their  crunchy  bases. 

Jack-o’-Lantern  Ice  Cream 

Ingredients:  %  cup  sweetened  con. 
densed  milk,  %  cup  water,  IV2  tea¬ 
spoons  vanilla,  and  1  cup  heavy  cream. 
Set  refrigerator  control  at  coldest 
point.  Mix  sweetened  condensed  milk, 
water  and  vanilla.  Chill.  Whip  eream 


to  custard-like  consistency.  Fold  into 
chilled  mixture.  Pour  into  freezing 
tray.  Cover  with  waxed  paper.  Freeze 
to  a  firm  mush  (about  1  hour).  Turn 
into  chilled  bowl.  Break  up  with  fork, 
then  beat  with  egg  beater  until 
fluffy  but  not  melted.  Quickly  return 
to  tray,  cover  with  waxed  paper.  Re¬ 
turn  to  freezing  unit.  Freeze  until 
firm.  Makes  IV2  pints. 

Six-Way  Quick  Cookies 
The  six-way  choice  comes  in  the 
fact  that  you  can  choose  any  single 
one  of  the  last  six  ingredients,  listed 
below,  in  making  these  quick  and 
delicious  cokies.  Use  1%  cups  (T5-oz. 
can)  sweetened  condensed  milk  and 
x/i  cup  peanut  butter.  Now  pick  out 
any  one  of  the  following  six:  2  cups 
raisins,  2  cups  corn  flakes,  3  cups 
shredded  cocoanut,  2  cups  bran  flakes, 
1  cup  chopped  nut  meats,  or  2  cups 
chopped  dates.  Mix  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  peanut  butter.  Then 
mix  in  whichever  one  of  the  six  in¬ 
gredients  you  chose.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  onto  a  well  greased  baking 
sheet.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375 
degrees  F.)  for  12  minutes,  or  until 
brown.  Remove  from  pan  at  once. 
Makes  about  30  cookies. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Having  raised  few  beets  the  past 
few  years,  this  year  we  put  in  a 
quarter  pound  of  seed.  Something 
like  40  quarts  of  beet  greens,  baby 
beets  and  pickles  resulted,  while  two 
of  our  sons  had  several  quarts  from 
the  same  bed. 

To  keep  away  the  bugs  in  the 
squash  and  cucumber  hills,  we 
planted  nasturtiums.  The  hillside  has 
been  a  blaze  of  color.  Next  year  we 
think  maybe  we  shall  buy  half  a 
pound  of  nasturtium  seed  to  make  a 
crown  of  glory  for  the  garden. 

Several  new  camps  and  homes 
have  been  built,  not  in  our  village, 
but  out  on  the  side  roads  and  among 
the  hills.  We  took  supper  in  one,  a 
while  ago.  It  seemed  good  to  be  there, 
for  the  new  house  is  built  over  ^  the 
cellar  hole  where  an  uncle  lived 
nearly  70  years  ago.  Joel  tells  me  that 
Uncle’s  grape  vine  is  bearing  well, 
and  the  roses  are  growing,  still  faith¬ 
ful  friends.  As  John  climbed  the  hill 
that  evening  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a  big  red  fox  picking  ‘blackberries. 
The  fox  pretended  not  to  see  John, 
gathered  a  few  more  berries,  then 
walked  calmly  off. 

Seeing  the  old  place  come  into  use 
again  reminds  me  of  the  old  apple 
paring  bees  we  had  in  the  Little 
Brown  House. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  apple 
paring  bee?  This  house  was  the  scene 
of  many  such.  In  the  good  old  days 
drying  was  the  common  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  fruit  for  winter  use.  So  the 
neighbors  gathered  and  brought  their 
paring  machines,  paring  knives  and 
a  heavy  needle  about  six  inches  long. 
Stories  were  told  as  the  men  whirred 
the  machines,  the  women  quartered 
and  cored,  and  the  hostess  measured 
a  double  length  of  twine  to  fit  the 


apple  racks.  These  racks  reached 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  with 
nails  driven  into  the  opposite  sides 
six  or  eight  inches  apart.  The  young¬ 
sters  could  string  the  apple  quarters, 
and  the  strings  would  reach  twice 
across  the  rack.  Not  only  were 
apples  dried  for  home  use,  but  it 
was  a  staple  article  that  was  bought 
at  three  or  four  cents  a  pound  by 
local  stores.  Mutton  tallow  was  also 
sold  at  the  village  store  and  neigh¬ 
bors  would  buy  it  to  make  their  own 
candles.  Mother  Bee 


Tasty  Melon  Preserve 

Cut  the  melon  into  2-inch  squares; 
remove  rind,  seeds  and  soft  wet 
center  pulp.  Set  the  cubes,  and  the 
rest  of  melon  aside.  To  each  pound 
of  melon  cubes,  allow  %  pound  oi' 
sugar,  y2  ounce  of  ginger  root  and 
one  lemon. 

Now  slice  the  lemon  and  remove 
its  seeds;  slice  the  ginger  root.  To 
these  add  the  rind  pieces  and  seeds 
removed  from  the  melon,  also  one 
pint  of  water.  Cover  this  mixture 
closely  and  cook  for  abbut  15 
minutes.  Strain  the  cooked  mixture 
through  a  fine  colander,  removing 
all  rinds  and  seeds.  To  the  strained 
liquid  add  the  sugar  (see  above  for 
the  amount)  and  boil  until  the  re¬ 
sulting  syrup  reaches  the  small 
thread  stage.  (It  necessary  add  more 
than  the  pint  of  water  for  the 
syrup). 

Now  into  the  syrup  drop  the  melon 
cubes,  being  sure  each  one  is  covered. 
Cook  them  until  they  get  transparent. 
Remove  them  from  syrup  and  pack 
them  into  sterile  jars.  Then  boil  the 
syrup  down  until  thick,  and  pour 
this  over  the  melon  cubes  in  jars. 
Seal.  Do  not  make  too  big  a  batch 
at  a  time.  Lalia  M.  Thornton 
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Neighbors  in  the  Country 

When  my  neighbor  up  the  road  calls,  I  know  she  sees  my  smiles, 
The  flowers  at  my  window  panes,  the  baby’s  sweet  new  wiles. 

When  my  neighbor  down  the  road  calls,  she  notes  how  thin  I  am, 
Spies  water  stains  beneath  the  sills,  puts  price  tags  on  the  “pram.” 
But  I  get  out  the  teapot,  be  it  neighbor  up  or  down; 

The  one  makes  light  my  busy  day,  I  smooth  the  other’s  frown. 
Connecticut  —  Viola  Conklin 


Autumn  in  the  Mountains 

There  is  no  such  peace  at  any  time 
of  year  as  that  which  comes  in  mid- 
Autumn.  Even  in  early  November 
the  sun  may  be  warm  but  there  is 
sparkle  in  the  air.  Sometimes  there 
are  driving  rains  and  fierce  floods. 
Yet  when  heavy  frosts  come  in  mid- 
October,  November  will  bring  snow 
that  comes  to  stay.  The  quiet  then  is 
long  and  deep. 

To  give  motion  and  variety  to  the 
stillness  there  are  the  mists  of  early 
morning  and  evening.  Here  in  our 
Cascades  forest,  the  vapor  moves  un¬ 
easily  to  and  fro;  then  dramatically 
the  whole  great  curtain  is  flung  up¬ 
ward  by  a  huge  puff  of  wind. 

After  the  first  November  hoar  frost 
the  slopes  of  Evergreen  Mt.  and  of 
Firewood  are  flooded  with  sunlight 
while  the  grass  of  the  valley  is  still 
white.  Stiff  leaves  crackle  underfoot 
and  the  ground  gives  hollow  answer 
to  the  tread.  There  is  a  strange  dark¬ 
ness  on  the  lower  land.  Late  Autumn 
flowers  stand  rigid  and  all  light  now 
must  fade  fast  from  the  trees.  Only 
brown,  and  the  green  of  firs,  will  be 
our  colors  until  Winter’s  snow  comes 
sifting  down  the  mountainsides  to 
fill  and  whiten  all  my  valley  once 
again.  Gilean  Douglas 


On  Your  Only  Pair  of  Feet 

For  the  busy  farm  woman  who  has 
many  outdoor  duties  to  look  after, 
the  question  arises,  in  wet  years  es¬ 
pecially,  of  how  to  keep  your  feet 
dry  without  too  much  waste  of  time 
and  shoeleather. 

One  successful  way  is  to  keep  a 
pair  of  storm  rubbers  on  a  pair  of 
shoes;  one  whose  soles  are  past 
ordinary  wear  will  do.  Then  just 


Two  Special  Aprons  for 
Now  or  for  Christmas 


2868  —  BIB  TOP  APRON  as  lovely  as  this. 
Panel  front  and  pouch  pockets,  is  easily 
wjaae  from  a  mere  yard  of  35-inch  fabric. 
Makes  a  wonderful  gift!  One  size.  20c. 

2728  —  WHAT  COULD  BE  BETTER  for 
Christmas  giving  than  this  dainty  and  use¬ 
ful  tea  apron?  Just  slashed  and  gathered 
into  the  waistband  it  takes  only  %  yd.!  35- 
m.  fabric.  One  size.  20c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS 
and  style  numbers  plainly.  Do  not  forget  to 
include  size..  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30tb  St.,  New  York 
b  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c 
fax  over  16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c. 


change  from  the  shoes  you  do  not 
want  to  spoil  to  the  rubbers-shoe 
combination.  I  keep  mine  near  the 
back  door.  The  changing  is  done  in 
much  less  time,  with  less  tugging 
and  pulling,  and  much  less  tearing  of 
the  rubbers. 

A  method  to  keep  one’s  feet  com¬ 
fortable  at  any  time  is  this:  Many 
of  us  like  the  type  of  shoes  that  can 
be  slipped  on  without  any  laces, 
buttons,  or  buckles  to  slow  up  the 
process.  Often  they  have  a  strip  of 
rubber  over  the  instep  to  keep  the 
shoe  snugly  on  the  foot.  If  your  in¬ 
step  is  high,  pressure  of  this  elastic 
can  be  very  painful  until  the  shoe  has 
been  worn  quite  a  lot. 

So  instead  of  setting  such"  "shoes 
on  the  floor,  and  waiting  for  comfort, 
I  hang  them  by  the  elastic  over  a 
peg.  An  old  fashioned  hatrack  with 
nice  round  pegs  is  good  for  this,  but 
an  ordinary  closet  hook  will  do  about 
as  well;  let  them  hang  between  wear- 
ings.  The  weight  of  the  shoes  will 
gradually  stretch  the  worst  stiffness 
out  of  the  new  elastic  without  injury. 
Soon  they  will  be  “as  comfortable  as 
an  old  shoe.”  Edna  C.  Jones 


Cornmeal  Pie  Crust 

This  cornmeal  crust  for  “punkin 
pie”  is  so  old  that  it’s  new.  The 
recipe  is  simple,  the  flavor  delicious. 

Grease  a  pan  generously  and  thor¬ 
oughly  with  your  favorite  shorten¬ 
ing.  Then  sprinkle  the  pie  tin  thickly 
with  cornmeal;  be  sure  to  coat  the 
pan  evenly.  Pour  out,  or  shake  off, 
the  excess  meal  and  fill  the  pan  with 
your  usual  pumpkin  mixture.  Bake 
in  a  slow  oven  to  avoid  burning. 

Here  is  a  pie  to  put  together  easily 
and  quickly.  For  those  who  do  not 
digest  pastry,  the  cornmeal  crust  is 
a  boon.  Try  it  this  season  for  health, 
and  the  saving  of  your  time  and 
labor.  E.  h.  c. 


Pansy  Potholder  —  Pretty 
and  Brand  New! 


COLORFUL  AND  CROCHETED  in  two 

layers  —  one  in  lovely  shades  of  pansy 
yellows,  and  the  other  side  done  in  violet 
and  white  with  a  center  of  brown  and 
heart  of  the  pale  yellow,  this  big  7  by  8 
inch  potholder  is  both  a  joy  to  crochet  and 
to  use  when  finished.  It  will  make  Christmas 
gifts  of  a  torque,  handsome  handmade 
character.  Large  detailed  photograph  in 
pattern  of  the  holder  will  make  the  work 
simplicity  itself!  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME,  ADDRESS  and 
pattern  number  clearly.  Send  orders  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  over  67c.) 


Ento-MODERN 

NT«AU2eD  HfAr|N 

WOflBl 


yjfooaomal 

WARM  AIR  f U R N A C l 


Gives  you  clean,  safe,  central 
heating  •  Stoke  only  twice  a  day 
in  coldest  weather  •  Burns  any 
kind  of  fuel  wood  •  Fire  always 
under  automatic  (mechanical) 
thermostatic  control,  gives  you 
even  heat  with  a  minimum  of  creo¬ 
sote  •  Rugged,  heavy,  welded  corrosion- 
resistant  steel  construction  •  No  electricity 
required  •  Quick  delivery 


_  ESTABLISHED  7926 

rANTEA  Manufacturing  Corporation 

BOX  660,  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  .ISLAND 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Pantex  Woodomat 
Wood  Burning  Furnace! 

NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


-ZONE- 


.STATE 


For  Tasty,  Juicy,  Old-Fashioned 
Apple  Pies .... 

Use  fresh  apples,  a  good  recipe  and  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN  APPLE  PARER,  CORER  and  SLICER 
that  pares,  cores  and  slices  apples.  Does  all  these 
things  at  one  time  and  just  right  for  the  hest  apple 
pies  you've  ever  tasted!  No 
trouble  .  .  .  No  waste!  You 
can  have  fresh  apple  pie  year 
'round  by  preparing  apples  for 
the  freezer  with  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN.  Pares  perfectly 
in  5  seconds.  Buy  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  can't  supply, 
we  will  send  direct  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  money  order.  Only 
$3.69. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

GOODELL  COMPANY  •  V»h 

DEPT.  R,  ANTRIM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CUTS  24  PERFECT 
"FRENCH  FRIES" 


IN  ONE 
STROKE! 


ONLY 

$2-98 


The  first  professional  type  potato  food  ehipper  to  be 
sold  at  a  popular  price!  Mrs.  Damaris  Jiffy  Chipper 
is  simple,  sturdy,  and  extremely  easy  to  use.  Just 
insert  a  whole  potato,  press  the  handle,  and  presto — 
24  perfect  “French  Fries!”  It’s  wonderful  for  dicing 
other  foods  and  salads  too.  Made  exclusively  for  us 
in  a  rust-defying  and  gleamingly  plated  finish.  Easy 
to  clean,  absolutely  safe.  Sold  exclusively  by  mail. 
Send  no  money  now — just  mail  coupon.  On  arrival, 
pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  charges.  Money 
back  in  10  days  if  not  delighted.  Mail  coupon  NOW. 


MRS.  DORATHY  DA  MAR,  Dept.  PC-75 
22  Treat  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Send  me  Mrs.  Damar’s  Jiffy  Chipper.  On  arrival,  I 
will  pay  postman  $2.98  plus  postage  charges.  My 
money  back  if  I  return  it  within  10  days. 


Name  . 


Address  . 


City 


Zone . 


State . 


□Check  here  if  you  enclose  $2.98.  WE  pay  all 
postage  charges.  Same  money-back  guarantee. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 

Of  Backaches 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


pbheoatuotSt  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


from  your  favorite  negative 

C  A  M  P I  FI  Send  us  a  clear  sharp 
u  H  III  I  L  L  .  negative  and  6c  in  stamps 
for  postage  and  handling  and  receive  Rosa  Ray’s  ex¬ 
clusive  photo  Christmas  Greeting  card,  including 
envelope.  This  design  can  be  obtained  only  from  • — : 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE  LA  CR cf$S eJ  W  is! 


7 - ,  T,  '  '7  migene,  etc.  Assorted 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.99  prepaid 
Would  cost  $3.09  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

V  A  I?  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 

1  knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 

Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES.  Etc. 


EARN 


•  Your  members  simply  sell  (to 
local  merchants  who  gladly  coop¬ 
erate).  advertising  space  on  the 
top  of  the  tables.  YOU  KEEP  SI00 
ot  the  money  you  collect- 1  send 
you  the  24  tables.  No  risk,  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay.  NINE  different  plans: 
CASH  and  tables:  CHAIRS  amt 
tables  or  CAROS  and  tables. 
Write  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS.  Dept.  N  Y.  MT.  EPHRAIM.  N.  J. 


Plus  24  Wood 
Card  Tables 


YOUR  Leather  Jacket  renovated  hy  our  craftsmen  ex¬ 
pertly,  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular 
BERLEW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  18,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Iloll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  made  from 
your  negative  6c  each  including  envelopes.  Roll  de¬ 
veloped  8  Velox  prints  and  two  enlargements  25c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLES  !  NYLON !  WOOL! 

'fifc KNITTING  YARNS 


Finely  spun,  baby-soft  109%  'Virgin1 
Wool  and  Nylon  Yarns,  larw  mills 
prices.  Write  today  for  your  1951 
sample  card — over  10O  exciting  colors.  FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE,  241  CHURCH  ST.,  WINCHESTER,  MASS.j 
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AUREOMYCIN 


Crystalline 


OINTMENT 

For  MASTITIS 

Quickly  Restores  Production  of  Salable  Milk 

NOW  AN  IMPROVED  PRODUCT  •  A  PURER  FORM  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
^  DRUG  •  TWICE  AS  MUCH  AUREOMYCIN  IN  EACH  TUBE  •  ACTIVE 
FOR  MORE  THAN  48  HOURS  •  NO  INCREASE  IN  COST 


Greater  effectiveness  in  medication  against  bacteria  commonly  found  in 
mastitis  is  now  obtained  by  the  one  tube  treatment  with  AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline  Ointment. 

Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  is 

•  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  PENICILLIN 

•  FREE-FLOWING  AND  SPREADS  RAPIDLY 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UDDER 

•  REQUIRES  NO  SYRINGE  OR  MILK  TUBE 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion,  the 
injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  should  be  used, 
by  or  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be 
conducted  with  Sulmet  Oblets*. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Ointment  may  also  be  used  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  superficial  udder  and  other  mastitic  infections.  When  injuries 
to  the  udder  or  teat  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  this  ointment  locally 
to  the  wound  and  at  the  same  time  infuse  the  quarter  adjacent  to  the 
wound  with  one  full  tube  of  Aureomycin  Ointment  as  a  preventive 
measure. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Ointment  For 
Udder  Infusion  and  best  management  practices  and  disease-control 
procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment.  *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  on. 


Animal  Industry  Section 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

Gfanamid  cOmpa\y 


AMER/CAM 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 


-County- 


-  State- 


iMy  Dealer’s  Name  is. 


.Town. 


We  Went  to  the  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  712) 

(Russell  L.  West),  Brant  Lake;  res. 
gr.  champ.,  sr.  champ.,  two-yr.-old, 
Dal’  Bavin  Bandolier,  Dale  Fletcher 
and  Son  (Bethel  Farms,  Inc.),  Pine 
Plains;  res.  sr.  champ.,  sr.  yr..  Grena¬ 
dier  Corneller  3rd,  Cornell  Univ.; 
res.  jr.  champ.,  sr.  calf,  Bethel  Escort 
Bandolier,  Bethel  Farms.  Bull  groups, 
five,  and  two,  Bethel;  three,  Ess  Kay 
Farm  (S.  H.  Knox),  East  Aurora. 
Females — jr.  champ.,  gr.  champ.,  jr. 
yr.,  Mole’s  Hill  Elba  108th,  Mole’s 
Hill  Farm  (Theodore  S.  Ryan), 
Millerton;  res.  gr.  champ.,  jr.  calf, 
Ess  Kay  Miss  Pride  3rd,  Ess  Kay 
Farm;  sr.  champ.,  sr.  yr.,  Ess  Kay 
Miss  Burgess  Maid,  Ess  Kay;  res.  sr. 
champ.,  sr.  yr.,  Ess  Kay  Eline  of 
Aurora  6th,  Ess  Kay;  res.  jr.  champ., 
summer  yr.,  Mole’s  Hill  Barbara  36th, 
Mole’s  Hill.  Premier  breeder,  Ess 
Kay.  Steers,  champ.,  gr.  champ  all 
breeds,  Mole’s  Hill  Farm;  res.  gr. 
champ.,  David  Taylor,  Lawtons; 
group,  three  steers,  Cornell. 

Herefords,  champions:  Bulls  — 
champ.,  sr.  yr.,  Meteor  Corneller  3rd, 
Cornell  Univ.;  res.  champ.,  sr.  calf, 
C.  L.  Royal  Lad  125th,  Cedar  Ledge 
Farm  (John  Ellis),  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn.  Bull  groups,  three,  Powisset 
Farm  (Edgar  A.  Wilcox,  Jr.),  Dover, 
Mass.;  two,  Cornell.  Females  — 
champ.,  jr.  yr.,  C.  U.  Starlight  13th, 
Cornell;  res.  champ.,  summer  yr., 
N.  H.  F.  Gay  Maid,  Normandy  Here¬ 
ford  Farm  (E.  B.  Parmenter),  Wren- 
tham,  Mass.  Steers,  champ.,  Cedar 
Ledge  Farm.  Champion  Shorthorn 
steer,  Lewis  W.  Acomb,  Mt.  Morris. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

The  entries  in  all  classes  of  sheep 
and  swine  were  excellent;  George  R. 
Johnson,  Ithaca,  is  superintendent  of 
this  department.  Champions  of  the 
various  sheep  breeds  were  as  follows: 
Shropshire — ram,  ewe,  A.  J.  Coch¬ 
rane,  Ripley.  Hampshire — ram,  ewe, 
James  McGuire.  Oakfield.  Dorset, 
ram,  H.  C.  Hill  and  Sons,  Albion; 
ewe,  East  View  Farm  (Joseph  Law- 
son  and  Son)  Pavilion.  Suffolk — ram, 
East  View;  ewe,  Van  Vleet  Bros., 
Lodi.  Corriedale  —  ram,  ewe,  Wood¬ 
bine  Farms  (J.  F.  Walker),  Gambier, 
Ohio.  Cheviot — ram,  ewe,  Four  Winds 
Farm  (B.  B.  Cummings  and  R.  G. 
Williams),  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Ox¬ 
ford  — •  ram,  ewe,  T.  H.  Peacock, 
Crystal  Beach,  Canada.  Southdown — 
ram,  ewe,  Mountain  Farm  (Luther  A. 
Belden),  North  Hatfield,  Mass.  Tunis 
— ram,  C.  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.; 
ewe,  McGuire.  Rambouillet  —  ram, 
Preston  and  Johnson,  Springwater; 
ewe,  Twin  Pine  Farm  (Kenneth  T. 
Moore),  Nichols.  C-Merino  (Delaine) 
— ram,  ewe,  G.  Krantz  and  Sons, 
Dover,  Ohio.  B.Merino  —  ram, 
Krantz;  ewe,  Preston  and  Johnson. 
Columbia — ram,  ewe,  Otto  K.  Landon 
and  Son,  Avon.  Leicester — ram,  ewe, 
Dougall  A.  Cumming,  Russell,  Ont., 
Canada.  Karakul — ram,  ewe,  Karakul 
Fur  Sheep  Farm  (Lamson  Dawley), 
Fayetteville.  Fat  wethers,  single, 
Bellwood  Farm  (R.  H.  Poole), 
Geneva;  pen,  Samuel  Adams,  Sodus. 

Swine,  grand  champions  —  Berk¬ 
shire,  boar,  sow,  John  Bliek  and  Son, 
Williamson;  Duroc,  boar,  sow,  Allen 
H.  Post,  Auburn;  Poland  China,  boar, 
sow,  E.  S.  Cable  and  Son,  E.  Canton, 
Ohio;  Spotted  Poland,  boar,  sow, 
Fan  Ling  Farms,  Hamilton;  York¬ 
shire,  boar,  sow,  C.  J.  Shelmidine  and 
Sons,  Lorraine.  Fat  barrows:  champ., 
Yorkshire,  Robert  Reid,  Caledonia; 


res.  champ.,  Donald  B.  Culver, 
Aurora;  pen,  Post. 

Dairy  Goats 

In  the  dairy  goat  division  excellent 
representation  prevailed  in  all  the 
leading  breeds.  Champions  by  breeds 
were  as  follows:  Alpine — all  champs., 
Harry  L.  Clauss,  Canandaigua.  Nu¬ 
bian — all  champs.,  R.  L.  Harris,  Fa- 
bius.  Saanen — sr.  champ.,  gr.  champ., 
Onondaga  Goat  Dairy  (Geoffrey  F. 
Palin),  Jamesville;  jr.  champ.,  Wm. 
Ostrander,  Sidney.  Toggenburg — jr. 
champ.,  gr.  champ.,  Jean  E.  Garrison, 
Cohoes;  sr.  champ.,  Kay  and  Lem 
Lemon,  Jamesville. 

Draft  Horses 

Draft  horse  entries  were  superior. 
Championships  by  breeds  were  as 
follows:  Percheron  —  stallion,  sr. 

champ.,  gr.  champ.,  Fred  Richardson 
and  Son,  Spencerport;  jr.  champ., 
Lester  D.  Greene,  Groton;  mare,  sr. 
champ.,  Richardson;  jr.  champ., 
Greene;  gr.  champ.,  Pa.  State  College. 
Belgian  —  stallion,  sr.  champ.,  gr. 
champ.,  G.  H.  DeLand,  Seneca  Castle; 
jr.  champ.,  Verne  Eckel,  Bloomville; 
mare,  all  champs.,  Pa.  State  College. 
The  heavy  hitches  were  won  by  the 
entries  of  Clarence  C.  Harden  and 
Son,  McConnellsville.  In  the  pulling 
contests,  both  events  for  light  and 
heavyweight  teams  were  won  by  the 
good  entries  owned  and  driven  by 
Ray  Kessler,  Millville,  Pa. 

4-H  Club  Show 

Over  600  head  of  4-H  Club  live¬ 
stock  were  shown,  representing  45 
New  York  State  counties.  Champion¬ 
ships  were  as  follows:  Holstein — jr., 
Roger  House,  Avon,  Livingston 
County;  res.  jr.,  Alfred  Norton, 
Churchville,  Monroe  County;  sr.  and 
gr.,  Donald  House,  Avon;  res.,  sr., 
Jerry  Coyne,  Avon.  Guernsey  —  gr., 
Gilbert  Baright,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County;  res.,  gr.,  Duane  Dennis, 
Newark,  Wayne  County.  Ayrshire — 
gr.,  Richard  Cook,  Burke,  Franklin 
County;  res.,  Robert  Moran,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Livingston  County.  Jersey  — 
gr.,  Dorothy  Benedict,  Walton,  Dela¬ 
ware  County;  res.,  John  H.  Melvin, 
Baldwinsville.  Brown  Swiss  —  gr., 
Leon  W.  Button,  Rushville,  Yates 
County;  res.,  Joyce  Loson,  Lowville, 
Lewis  County.  Livingston  County 
won  first  in  the  county  dairy  groups. 
Fat  lambs — champ,  lamb  and  pen, 
Sam  Adams,  Sodus',  Wayne  County; 
res.  champ.,  Edward  Cochrane,  Rip¬ 
ley,  Chautauqua  County.  Fat  barrows 
— champ.,  Michael  Adams,  Sodus;  res. 
champ.,  Robert  Reid,  Caledonia, 
Livingston  County;  pen,  Stewart 
Anderson,  Groveland,  Livingston 
County. 

Poultry  Show 

An  excellent  waterfowl  display 
was  presented  in  the  poultry  building 
by  G.  Archie  Turner  and  Sons 
(Pleasant  View  Farms),  Horseheads. 
Herbert  G.  Comstock  was  in  charge 
of  the  various  departments.  Best  dis¬ 
plays  by  breeds  and  classes  were  as 
follows:  American  Class,  Columbian 
Plymouth  Rock,  Homer  B.  Wilson, 
Sr.,  Syracuse:  Asiatic  Class,  Light 
Brahma,  Ted-Mar  Farm  (E.  A.  Bar. 
low),  Holland  Patent;  Mediterranean 
Class,  R.  C.  White  Leghorn,  William 
H.  Braun,  Syracuse;  English  Class, 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpington,  Walter  F. 
Bast,  Chadwicks;  Hamburg  Class, 
White  Cock,  A.  J.  Braun,  Syracuse; 
Continental  Class,  Silver  Campine 
Cock,  Pleasant  View  Farms;  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Class,  Lakenvelder  Cock,  W. 
H.  Braun.  R.  W.  Duck 


The  junior  and  grand  champion  Angus  purples  were  placed  on  Bent  Lee 
Ensign  eighth,  at  this  year’s  New  York  State  Fair.  He  was  shown  and  is  held 
by  Russell  L.  West,  Bent  Lee  Farm  manager  for  Albert  E.  Heller,  Brant 
Lake,  Warren  County,  New  York.  The  bull  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Heller. 
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It  Sure  Pays  to 
Feed  Farm  Animals 

SALT  PLUS! 

ns - 


\J  —  Say  Farmers  Everywhere 


Here’s  What 
STERLING  BLUSALT 

Gives  Them! 

SALT...  the  most  important 
mineral  of  them  all. 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted 
growth  of  animals. 

IODINE...  regulates  functionsof 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
sterility  . . .  improves  lactation. 
IRON. ..essential  for  healthy  red 
blood. ..helps  prevent  an  mia. 
COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  .  . .  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 

««>  STERLING  J 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Fresh  bog  spavin  ? 
“Clear  it  up  fast 

with  ABSORBING 

says  C.  W.  Pace  of  Longmont ,  Colorado 

,  rllNMSRRHi  •“As  soon  as  I  see 
signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on 
my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s 
the  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  by  our  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  I  have 
been  using  it  for  over 
I  6  years.” 

Yes,  farmers  know  there's  nothing  like 
Absorbine!  It’s  not  a  "cure-all,"  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  windgall,  collar  gall, 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


V'l  350  SAW  STROKES 
PER  MINUTE 


Costs  Too  Little  To  Do  Without 

Fells  trees  quick — no  lifting,  pulled 
by  tractor — easily  swung  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Saws  large  and  small  logs. 
Safety  Friction  Clutch.  The  most 
useful,  low-priced  tractor  saw  ever 
built.  Thousands  in  use — NEW  improve¬ 
ments  mok’ng  more  useful  than  ever. 
Saw  your  wood  lot  Into  Cash  while  prices 
'  are  high. Make  your  tractor  pay  bigger  divi¬ 
dends.  Special  hook-up  for  CUB  Tractors. 
Lowest  direct-to-uaer  prices.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  today  for  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 4-077  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Tie  BEAR  CAT',;™, 

<  COMBINATION  Drop- Apron 

Gram  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


. 

Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 
snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds'  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor, 
was  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  In  any 
Position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
fun  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Model 

2A-DFI 


PATENTS i 


I  Without  obligation,  write  for 
( Information  on  steps  to  lake 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

...  JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


Brucellosis  Prevention 

The  old  adage,  “an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure”  is 
sound  advice  when  it  comes  to 
Brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease)  of  cattle 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  infection  from  gaining  en¬ 
trance  into  a  disease-free  herd. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  farmers’  attention  to 
the  following  facts  relative  to  pre¬ 
venting  this  disease.  With  Brucellosis 
of  cattle  so  widespread  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  the  owner  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  free  from  this  disease  must 
be  continually  on  guard  to  prevent 
infection  gaining  entrance  to  his  herd. 
To  do  this,  the  various  methods  by 
which  infection  is  spread  must  be 
understood.  Undoubtedly,  the  chief 
manner  in  which  this  disease  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  herd  is  through  re¬ 
placements  or  additions,  especially 
infected  heifers  and  cows  that  are 
pregnant.  All  additions  to  herds  in 
quarantined  areas  under  Federal- 
State  supervision  for  the  control  of 
Brucellosis  in  cattle,  should  come  from 
Brucellosis-free  herds  or  qualified 
negative  herds,  and  be  accompanied 
by  an  approved  health  certificate 
issued  by  an  agent  of  the  Federal  or 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry.  It  is  advisable  to  postpone  the 
purchasing  of  negative  replacements 
until  the  herd  is  credited  with  at  least 
one  negative  test.  Negative  vaccinated 
animals  from  clean  herds  are  de¬ 
sirable  replacements. 

Brucellosis  , may  also  be  transmitted 
to  susceptible  animals  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  1.  Cattle  trucks  that  are 
not  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
after  transporting  diseased  animals. 
2.  Exposure  at  fairs,  shows,  and  by 
visitors  who  may  carry  the  infection 
on  their  shoes.  3.  Newly-born  calves 
from  infected  herds  present  a  special 
danger.  4.  Contact  over  single  line 
fences  or  through  contact  with  in¬ 
fected  cattle  on  adjoining  farms.  5. 
Breeding  practices  that  permit  off- 
the-premises  contact  with  infected 
animals.  6.  Livestock  auctions  and 
sales  rings  when  clean  and  infected 
cattle  are  permitted  to  intermingle. 

7.  Occasionally  by  aborted  calves 
dragged  from  farm  to  farm  by  dogs, 
foxes  and  other  carnivorous  animals. 

8.  Unpasteurized  milk  from  cream¬ 
eries  or  other  sources  may  readily 
carry  Brucella  germs  to  the  farms 
where  the  milk  is  used.  9.  Drainage 
from  adjacent  infected  premises, 
which  should  be  diverted  if  possible. 
Likewise,  small  sluggish  streams 
flowing  through  and  from  premises 
known  to  be  infected  should  be 
fenced  off.  The  danger  of  infection 
through  streams  is  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  stream  and  its 
rate  of  flow,  that  is,  the  larger  the 
stream  and  the  faster  it  flows  the 
more  the  danger  involved  is  de¬ 
creased. 

Disinfectants  for  Livestock 
Buildings 

I  would  like  some  suggestions  for 
disinfecting  the  floor  and  walls  of 
a  barn  and  hog  house.  g.  s. 

When  either  a  barn,  hog  house,  or 
other  building  is  to  be  disinfected,  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  premises 
first  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  removing 
all  old  manure,  litter,  loose  dirt  and 
cobwebs  from  the  interior.  A  stiff 
long  handled  brush,  broom,  hoe  and 
cleaning  shovel  are  the  tools  re¬ 
quired.  Next,  it  is  advisable  to  wash 
the  premises  with  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  some  one  of  the  detergents. 

A  suitable  strength  is  one  pound  of 
the  detergent  to  40  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  hard  work  to  scrub  the  walls  and 
floor  by  hand  and,  if  detergents  are 
used  as  suggested,  they  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray  under  pressure  and 
a  good  job  can  be  done.  Do  not  rinse 
the  walls  after  this  application;  but 
allow  them  to  dry  completely. 

Any  of  the  standard  disinfectants, 
such  as  those  with  either  a  chlorine, 
cresote,  or  carbolic  acid  base,  or,  as 
you  mention  specifically,  cresol 
(U.S.P.)  or  lye,  are  all  effective 
when  properly  used.  Directions  for 
suitable  strength,  as  given  on  the 
respective  containers,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  followed.  In  mixing  a  solution 
of  cresol  (U.S.P.) ,  use  one  pint  to 
each  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  hot 
water.  When  lye  is  used,  the  usual 
concentration  is  one  13  ounce  can 
to  each  15  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
All  treated  surfaces  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  then 
rinsed  with  clean  water  before  any 
animals  are  again  quartered  in  the 
building.  Bed  well  with  clean  straw 
or  shavings. 


SEE  ME  NOW 


for  equipment  that  answers 
your  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

'fyour  dlaudea  'Desden, 


With  good  help  hard  to  get, 
how  you  welcome  the  labor-sav¬ 
ing  advantages  of  Louden  bam 
equipment.  Thanks  to  Louden,  your 
work  moves  faster  —  cows  are  more 
comfortable  —  production  is  greater. 

Backed  by  83  years  of  know-how,  Louden 
equipment  is  built  to  last  —  hence  costs 
least  in  the  long  run.  Don’t  let  manpower 
shortages  cut  down  your  production.  See 
me,  your  Louden  dealer  NOW  about  the 
barn  equipment  you  need.  If  you  don’t 
know  my  name,  write  to  .  .  . 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  •  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Please  direct  inquiries  to  Fairfield 


STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 


■i  .  VOi  '  •  ’i  :  ;  J  *'  «  Jt  V  .1  -W 

HI  •  DR1  CROP  DRIERS  BARN  CLEANERS  WATER  BOWLS 


ELECTRIC 

VENTILATION 


COW,  CALF,  :: 

MILKING  PARLORS  BULL  &  HOG  PENS  UTTER  CARS 

.  . 


LOUDEN 


since  7867  always  first  in 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

.  .  .  and  Barn  Plan  Service 


Prevent 


CHOLERA 


IN  HOGS! 


Protect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
cholera.  Use  genuine  world  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50c  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
there  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABOR ATO Rl ES 
815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Peters  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 


famous 


^  FEATURES 

SURE  ’lock 

^  r.  1C  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  _ 


BOX  c-15 


FREE  CATALOG 

—  WRITE  TODAY  — 

EVERYTHING 

for  Horse  and  Rider 

THE  WESTERN  SADDLE  MFG.  CO. 
1310-17th  ST.,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


POUR  FOUNDATIONS 
BEFORE  FROST! 


MACHINE  SHED 


Get  better  farm  buildings 
with  RILCO  RAFTERS 

•  Plan  now  to  pour  the  foundation  for  your  Rilco  barn 
or  machine  shed  and  complete  its  erection  after  corn 
picking.  By  building  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
you’ll  find  it  easier  to  get  help  and  materials.  Then, 
too,  you  won’t  be  as  busy  at  this  time. 

Think  of  these  advantages  when  you  plan,  and  be¬ 
fore  getting  too  far  along,  have  a  talk  with  your  Rilco 
lumber  dealer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  now  Rilco 
post-free  construction  provides  a  roomier,  more  usable 
interior.  He’ll  also  point  out  the  tremendous  strength 
of  glued-laminated  wood  framing,  the  engineered 
soundness  of  Rilco  construction,  the  speed  and  ease 
with  which  Rilco  buildings  are  completed. 

Rilco  rafters  are  available  for  farm  buildings  of  all 
types  and  sizes.  Better  see  your  Rilco  dealer  soon  or 
drop  us  a  line  requesting  the  Rilco  pocket  farm  catalog 
. . .  it’s  free! 


ONLY  GENUINE  RILCO  RAFTERS 
BEAR  THIS  TRADEMARK.  ..YOUR 
ASSURANCE  OF  A  DEPENDABLY 
CN6INEERED  PR00UCT. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601C  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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AT  CALV1 


UDDERS 
NG  TIME 


SMYRNA — production  in  the 
succeeding  lactation — 2  x — 
299  d— 582  lbs.  BF. 


YES  .  .  .  the  Beacon  Dry  Cow  Fitting 
Program  can  help  you  control  udder 
congestion  at  freshening  time.  It’s 
being  done  every  day  at  our  dairy 
research  farm.  It’s  being  done  for 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  every 
year.  Right  on  this  page  are  some 
actual  examples  of  what  the  Beacon 
Dry  Cow  Fitting  Program  can  do  for 
your  cows. 


DEAN  —  production  in  the 
succeeding  lactation — 2  x— 
365  d— 610  lbs.  BF. 


MAID  —  production  in  the 
succeeding  lactation — 2  x— 
365  d— 650  lbs.  BF. 


Observe  the  condition  of  the  fresh 
cow  udders  on  the  left.  These  cows 
were  fed  on  the  Beacon  Fitting  Pro¬ 
gram.  Note  the  high  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  level  for  the  lactation 
following  the  date  of  the  picture.  Note 
the  udders — their  size,  make-up  and 
condition — note  the  complete  absence 
of  caking  and  congestion.  These  cows 
can  be  put  on  feed  more  quickly  and 
safely  than  if  their  udders  were  con¬ 
gested.  Early  return  to  full  feed  helps 
retain  body  reserves  built  up  during 
the  dry  period. 

Your  cows  can  freshen  with  large 
udders — with  a  minimum  of  caking 
— follow  the  Beacon  Dry  Cow  Fitting 
Program. 

(1)  Condition  with  BEACON  FITTING  RATION 

(2)  Freshen  with  BE-CO-LASS 

See  your  Beacon  Dealer  for  details  of 
this  Feeding  Program,  or  write  to: 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO  ,  INC.  ,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


SUPERIOR  all  purpose  p  u 
Niekelaluminum,  Stainless  s  t 
CROGPROOF,  RUSTPROOF, 
motor  %  up.  ONLY  pump 
THREADED  for  hose  and 
pipe.  Pumps  from  90  feet  well 
50  feet  high.  Pressure  in  tank. 

2500  GPH.  Mounting  platform  free, 

Money  back  guarantee. 

NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 

KENOZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmera. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  SampleB.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  W'rite  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


-  WO  OL  HOMESPUN  - 

For  socks  and  mitts.  Sport  Yarns,  RUG  yarns,  Batts, 
Blankets.  Samples.  CARIBOU  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
BOX  I,  CARIBOU,  MAINE 


CHAIN  SAWS 


Made  by  original  manufacturer  of 
portable  chain  saws.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type 
20"  1-man  type 
Slighly  Used  -  Like  New 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 


WHILE  OUR  VERY  LIMITED 

F.  O.  B..  N.  Y.  C.  • 


SUPPLY  LASTS— ONLY  C;|Q7  JZf| 

CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE  I  a?  i  msJVJ 


EDWARD  SAMARA,  37  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Bone  Diseases  of  Horses 

Wish  you  would  advise  me  about 
bone  diseases  of  horses,  such  as  ring¬ 
bone  and  bone-spavin.  Would  like  to 
know  their  cause  and  prevention  and 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
able  to  cure  ,them,  once  they  have 
formed.  m.  l. 

Jackson  County,  Ohio 

All  bone  ailments  of  horses  are  the 
result  of  faults  of  conformation  com¬ 
bined  with  certain  contributing  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  continuous  work  on  hard 
roads  and  pavements.  The  actual 
names  of  these  bone  diseases  of 
horses  are  used  only  to  designate 
their  location.  For  instance,  ring¬ 
bone  occurs  on  the  front  part  of  the 
pastern,  and  is  usually  confined  to  the 
front  feet  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
bone-spavin  is  a  disease  of  the  hocks. 
Both  of  these  are  the  same  for  cause 
and  general  formation  but,  as  stated, 
differ  only  in  their  location. 

All  such  bone  troubles,  including 
splints  (on  cannon  bone),  and  navic¬ 
ular  disease  (inside  the  hoof),  are 
first  induced  by  the  conditions  and 
irritations  mentioned,  and  then  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  animal’s  fcell  structure 
attempting  to  strengthen  the  affected 
part.  As  a  consequence,  excessive 
bone  growth  develops  in  an  irregular 
form,  and  this  rough  material  causes 
pain  by  irritating  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Blistering  and  firing,  when 
properly  done,  will  afford  some  relief 
by  hastening  solidification  of  the  part, 
but  such  treatments  are  in  no  way  a 
cure.  In  fact,  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  bone  ailments  in  horses.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  constant  and 
adequate  supplies  of  minerals,  par¬ 
ticularly  calcium  and  phosphorus,  in 
combination  with  sufficient  vitamins, 
especially  vitamin  D,  are  the  best 
preventives  of  bone  ailments.  Hay 
and  grain  grown  on  a  limestone  soil 
are  the  best  natural  feeds  for  horses. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  was  noted 
for  the  excellent  quality  and  long 
wearing  bone  carried  by  driving 
horses  which  had  been  raised  in  that 
section.  This  was  due  not  only  to  de¬ 
sirable  conformation  but,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  to  the  rich  limestone  soil. 


Home  Mixed  16  Per  Cent 
Dairy  Feed 

I  am  feeding  my  dairy  cows  liberal¬ 
ly  on  good  legume  hay  and  corn 
silage.  Do  you  think  that  with  these 
roughages  a  16  per  cent  dairy  feed 
mixture  would  be  adequate?  It  so, 
please  tell  me  how  to  mix  one  using 
home  grown  oats,  corn  and  barley  to 
their  greatest  possible  extent.  b.  t. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

When  dairy  cows  in  milk  are  fed 
liberally  on  legume  hay  and  silage, 
it  has  been  shown  by  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  that  a  concentrate  mixture 
containing  about  16  per  cent  protein 
is  well  suited  and  adequate  if  fed  in 


sufficient  amount.  Where  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  needed  grain  is  home 
grown,  it  may  be  desired  to  mix  these 
with  purchased  concentrates  of 
medium  to  high  protein  content  in 
order  to  make  a  16  per  cent  dairy 
feed. 

If  oats  are  available,  it  is  desirable 
to  use  them  in  the  mixture  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  25  per  cent,  as  they  will 
provide  some  bulk,  nutrients  and  va¬ 
riety.  They  also  have  a  desirable 
stimulating  effect  on  the  animal  body 
as  well  as  on  milk  secretion;  in  ad¬ 
dition  oats  are  very  appetizing.  It 
pays  to  grind  all  grain  for  the  dairy 
animal,  because  of  its  consequent  in¬ 
creased  digestibility.  Corn  and  barley 
can  be  used  interchangably  in  a  dairy 
feed  mixture:  likewise  soybean,  lin¬ 
seed  and  cottonseed  meal,  or  a  32  per 
cent  commercial  feed. 

Let  us  now 'compound  one  ton  of 
a  good  16  per  cent  dairy  cow  feed, 
which  is  suitable  for  home  mixing 
by  using  the  maximum  amount  of 
farm  grown  grains.  The  following 
possible  combination  gives  the  speci¬ 
fic  amounts  of  the  various  ingredients 
needed:  ground  corn  500  lbs.,  ground 
barley  500  lbs.,  ground  oats  500  lbs., 
either  soybean,  linseed  or  cottenseed 
meal  (or  a  32  per  cent  commercial 
dairy  feed)  260  lbs.,  wheat  bran  200 
lbs.,  either  steamed  bone  meal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate  20  lbs.,  and 
iodized  stock  salt  20  lbs. 


Successful  Angus  Sale 

The  10th  Annual  Dutchess  County 
Breeders’  Sale,  held  at  Fuerst  Stock 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  was  highly  successful.  Fifty- 
three  head  of  heifers  averaged  $1,440. 
The  three  top  females  were:  Rally 
Barbara  13th,  $5,800,  and  Ankony 
Erica  24th,  $5,000,  both  purchased  by 
Alimar  Farm,  Sybertsville,  Pa.;  and 
Mole’s  Hill  Elba  108th,  $3,800,  pur¬ 
chased  by  Panther  Ledge  Farm, 
Allimuchy,  N.  J. 

During  the  morning  the  cattle 
wrere  all  presented  loose  in  pens  so 
that  the  buyers  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  them  from  every  angle,  and 
an  interesting  discussion  on  breed 
type  and  selection  was  presided  over 
by  Kenneth  Litton  from  Round  Hill, 
Va.  The  cattle  were  sold  by  Roy 
Johnston  and  Ham  James.  Bill  Lan- 
dauer  of  Red  Hook  was  sale  manager. 


Business  Bit 

It  is  now  possible  to  treat  wood 
with  suitable  preparations  which  will 
prolong  its  usefulness  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
a  wood  preservative  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  on  the  farm.  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland, 
Mich.,  has  recently  published  a  book¬ 
let,  “Before  You  Build  Your  Barn.” 
It  covers  in  detail  all  methods  of  wood 
preservation  by  the  proper  use  of 
pentachlorophenol.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  on  request,  without  charge. 


Photo:  Howard  F.  Elliott 


One  way  to  slice  down  the  feed  costs  of  raising  one’s  own  supply  of  winter 
yearling  heef  for  the  family  is  to  stake  a  young  hull  in  the  garden  plots,  after 
the  season’s  take  of  vegetables  has  been  harvested.  Vines,  hulls,  stalks, 
leaves,  etc.,  which  have  not  had  time  to  wilt  and  decay,  are  sun-soaked  and 
vitamin-packed,  and  the  calf  will  find  these  quite  enjoyable.  Plenty  of  fresh 
water  in  a  nearby  trough  or  bucket  that  will  not  easily  upset  is  essential  to 
the  yearling’s  contentment.  And,  of  course,  while  he  browses  among  the 
leftovers,  he  will  add  naturally  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
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A  Good  Start  With  Layers 

Three  years  ago  Pat  Ferrante 
moved  to  Montgomery,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  built  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  bungalow-type  house  for  his 
wife  and  himself  on  a  few  acres  of 
land  that  he  had  recently  bought.  He 
figured  that  if  he  could  get  hold  of  a 
piece  of  land,  build  himself  a  house 
and  start  with  a  small  number  of 
chickens,  he  could  learn  something 
about  them  without  being  too  deeply 
involved  while  he  was  going  through 
the  initiation  process.  He  therefore 
built  a  small  hen  house  and  kept  just 
a  few  White  Leghorns  during  this 
time.  He  has  four  goats  which  supply 
him  with  milk,  and  he  dresses  and 
sells  the  kids  from  these  goats  to  his 
Italian  friends  and  relatives. 

Last  year  Mr.  Ferrante  decided 
that  he  was  ready  to  expand  his 
poultry  project  so  he  constructed  a 
30  by  60  foot  two-story  house,  with 
basement,  to  house  about  1,900  hens. 
Being  of  an  experimental  nature,  Mr. 
Ferrante  decided  to  place  the  drink¬ 
ing  fountain  against  the  front  wall 
of  the  building,  making  it  accessible 
from  only  one  side.  He  thinks  this 
innovation  has  reduced  considerably 
the  wetness  around  the  fountain.  He 
is  also  experimenting  with  roosts, 
which  he  believes  are  indispensable 
in  a  hen  house  if  the  operator  wants 
to  prevent  the  chickens  from  piling 
up  in  corners  and  smothering.  On 
his  upstairs  floor  he  has  roosts  about 
18  inches  high  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  buiding;  downstairs  the  roosts  are 
about  32  inches  high,  also  located  in 
the  center  of  the  house.  As  he  has  a 
light  breed  of  chicken,  he  has  not 
been  troubled  so  far  with  bumble 
foot  among  the  birds  that  have  the 
longer  jump  from  the  roosts,  but  he 
thinks  he  may  lower  the  downstairs 
roosts  before  he  does  run  into  any 
such  difficulty. 

As  this  was  the  first  year  his  big 
hen  house  was  in  use,  he  brooded  his 
chicks  in  the  new  building.  He  used 
six  gas  brooder  stoves,  and  provided 
heat  for  seven  weeks  from  the  day 
the  chicks  arrived,  which  was  Febru¬ 
ary  22.  He  lowered  the  temperature 
under  the  hover  as  rapidly  as  he  felt 
the  chicks  could  stand  it,  and  he  says 
that  they  feathered  quickly  and  well. 
Because  of  damp  cold  weather  he  ran 
the  brooder  stoves  a  week  longer 
than  he  expected.  Mr.  Ferrante  re¬ 
ports  that  the  total  cost  of  heat  for 
the  incubation  period  was  $75.  The 
chicks  were  started  off  on  high 
energy  feed  containing  sulfaquinoxa- 
line,  with  this  drug  used  through¬ 
out  the  eighth  week.  When  the 
young  pullets  were  a  few  weeks  older, 
an  outbreak  of  coccidiosis  occurred. 
At  first  Mr.  Ferante  was  not  sure 
what  it  was,  but  he  took  some  in¬ 
fected  chickens  directly  to  a  state 
pathological  laboratory,  where  this 
disease  was  diagnosed.  Promptly  he 
began  feeding  his  chickens  mash  con¬ 
taining  sulfaquinoxaline  and  the 
chickens  quickly  recovered,  with  a 
total  mortality  of  only  11  birds.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  the  illness  in  his  flock  was 
partly  attributable  to  overcrowding, 
he  moved  many  of  the  birds  to  the 
top  floor  and  evenly  distributed  them 
throughout  the  building.  He  has  had 
no  recurrence  of  this  trouble. 

The  whole  hen  house  is  now  in 
use.  By  the  middle  of  July,  the  birds 
beginning  to  lay,  he  had  to  consider 
the  problem  of  nests.  He  installed 
some  of  the  conventional  type  nests 
against  the  walls,  but  was  planning 
with  a  brother-in-law’s  assistance  to 
try  building  a  newly  designed  nest 
whereby  the  eggs  are  conveyed,  as 
laid,  from  the  nest  into  a  trough. 
This  will  prevent  breakage  and  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  daily  collections. 
He  plans  to  mai'ket  all  of  his  eggs  in 
New  York  City,  and  will  wholesale 
them  either  to  grocery  stores  or  a 
large  retailer. 

Mr.  Ferrante  still  has  some  prob¬ 
lems  to  work  out  about  his  hen 
house:  How  much  insulation  will  he 
need?  Has  he  provided  enough  venti¬ 
lation  to  take  care  of  dampness?  But 
he  is  still  in  the  process  of  learning 
and  experimenting,  a  very  healthy 
attitude  for  either  a  beginner  or  an 
experienced  poulti-yman.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  housing  a  nice  flock 
of  White  Leghorns  that  are  going  to 
be  in  high  production  at  the  time  of 
year  when  egg  prices  are  usually  at 
their  best.  Thomas  Foster 
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(OVER  U.  S.  AVERAGE  FEED  COSTS) 

FEED  PURINA’S  1950 
HIGH  EFFICIENCY 
LAYING  CHOWS 

Purina  Research  has  scored  again. 
Poultry  folks  all  over  the  nation  are 
reporting  that  Purina’s  High-Efficiency 
Laying  Chows  are  helping  them  make 
more  eggs  on  less  feed  than  they  ever 
did  on  old-style  mashes. 

Record  after  record  shows  many  folks 
on  the  Purina  Plan  are  producing  eggs 
on  5  to  5 xfz  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen. 
National  estimates  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  U.  S.  farmers  take  at  least  6  to  6Vz 
pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs.  You 
save  the  difference  when  you  feed  the 
Purina  Way.  So  be  sure  to  get  Purina 
during  your  Dealer’s  Cost-Cutting  Fair. 


SAVE, 
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LBS.  OF  ! 
VING  CHOWS 

>gulcr  ALL-METAL  hanging 
sr.  A  real  bargain  in  your  Purina 
’s  Cost-Cutting  offer.  But  hurry. 
Deal  closes  Oct.  31.  See  your  dealer 
this  week,  and  start  saving  coupons. 
Offer  good  in  Continental  U.  S. 


Purina  Dealers  are  ready 
I  wading  to  come  out  and 
you  cull.  They’ll  help  you 
take  non-producers  from  your 
old  hens.  They’ll  help  you 
grade  out  the  poor  pullets. 
Just  call  your  dealer,  or  drop 
in  and  see  him. 


Difficulty  is  like  the  panther.  Look 
it  steadily  in  the  face,  and  it  cowers 
and  turns  away.  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New.Yorker,  March  24,  1860. 
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Larro  Feeding  Efficiency  Helps 
Poultrymen  Lower  Costs 


LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM  EXPERIMENTS  ADO  TO  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  BETTER  COMBINATIONS  OF  FEED  NUTRIENTS  • 


Poultry  experimental  section  of  Larro  Research  Farm 


How  can  we  build  a  feed  that  will  help  poultrymen  get  more  eggs  at  less 
cost?  How  can  we  get  higher  production  12  months  of  the  year?  What 
successful  feeding  programs  require  less  time  and  labor? 

Such  questions  are  asked  every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  at  Larro  Re¬ 
search  Farm.  New  and  better  Larro  feeds  are  constantly  being  built  to 
improve  feeding  efficiency  ...  to  get  your  birds  closer  to  their  highest 
possible  production. 

New  and  better  feeding  programs  are  developed  to  help  you  get  better 
results  at  less  cost,  time  and  labor  per  bird. 

The  aim  of  Larro  scientists  is  to  allow  you  to  have  more  money  left  after 
you  have  marketed  your  eggs  and  paid  for  your  feed. 

Put  your  flock  on  Larro  Egg  Mash  now.  Take  immediate  advantage  of 
Larro  full  nutrient  balance  ...  of  Larro  blending  ...  of  Larro  thrifty  feed¬ 
ing  programs.  Your  Larro  dealer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  details. 


Egg  Eating? 

Several  things  can 
cause  the  bad  habit 
of  egg  eating.  A  soft 
or  thin-shelled  egg 
accidentally  broken 
is  the  usual  start. 
Soft  shelled  eggs 
may  be  due  to 
calcium  shortage 
(oyster  shell)  or  in¬ 
heritance.  Over¬ 
crowding  and  lack  of  exercise  contribute  to 
the  vice  of  egg  eating.  Thirst  has  been 
known  to  start  the  trouble,  as  have  also 
frozen  eggs. 

To  stop  egg-eating,  take  the  worst  offenders 
out  of  the  flock.  Isolate  the  ring  leaders  in 
a  dark  place  for  a  few  weeks.  These  birds 
will  often  forget  about  it.  “Dummy”  eggs, 
blown  out  and  filled  with  bread  crumbs  sat¬ 
urated  with  spirits  of  ammonia  make  egg 
eaters  soon  give  up  in  disgust.  “Tipping” 
the  beak  is  another  remedy.  The  first  thing, 
however,  is  to  find  the  cause  and  remedy  it 
.  .  .  then  tackle  the  birds. 

You  Can  Flavor  Your  Eggs 

The  flavor  of  an 
egg  depends  chief¬ 
ly  upon  the  feed. 

Only  clean,  whole¬ 
some  grains  and 
mashes,  properly 
balanced,  can  pro¬ 
duce  that  hard-to- 
describe,  fine  fla¬ 
vor  of  a  quality 
egg.  Larro  Re¬ 
search  workers 
have  observed  over 
and  over  again  that  birds  fed  “cafeteria- 
style”  have  a  tendency  to  produce  eggs 
with  a  strong  flavor. 

Other  causes  of  off-flavor  eggs  are: 


What  Causes 


strong  feeds  such  as  onions,  turnips  and 
cabbage;  damp,  musty  cardboard  fillers 
in  egg  cases;  chemical  changes  within 
the  egg  as  it  ages;  and  finally,  heredity. 


WSsisi  Causes  Weak  or  Thin 


Shells ? 

Most  poultrymen 
know  that  calcium 
must  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  ground 
limestone  or  oyster 
shell.  Many  do  not 
realize ,  however , 
that  Vitamin D  must 
also  be  provided  in 
adequate  amounts 
in  order  that  hens 
can  make  use  of,  or 
assimilate,  calcium. 

Certain  iliseases, 
such  as  bronchitis  or  Newcastle  may 
cause  poor  shells.  If  hens  start  pro¬ 
ducing  normally  after  recovery,  the 
eggs  usually  become  normal  also  .  .  . 
but  not  always. 


Poor  shells  may  also  be  hereditary.  If 
you  sell  hatching  eggs,  or  hatch  from 
your  own  flock,  use  eggs  from  breeders 
that  lay  eggs  ivith  good,  firm  shells. 
Most  commercial  breeders  give  this 
mutter  close  attention. 

E-3-50 


General  Mills 


* Farm-tested * 
FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST  . . . 


Address  General  Mills,  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  3 
Box  68  North  End  Sta.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


A  Few  Poultry  Experiences 

When  purchasing  second  hand 
steel  barrels  for  use  as  feed  con¬ 
tainers,  I  make  certain  that  neither 
mash  nor  grain  is  dumped  into 
barrels  that  once  contained  insecti¬ 
cides,  paints,  oils,  etc.  Lethal  film, 
sediment,  or  fumes  may  be  in  the 
drums.  I  know  of  at  least  one  case 
where  a  poultryman  poisoned  valu¬ 
able  young  birds  through  the  careless 
use  of  unclean  barrels.  Drums  may 
easily  be  cleaned  by  burning  out 
clinging  grease  film,  and  scrubbing 
thoroughly  with  hot,  soapy  water.  A 
wire  brush  often  helps  loosen  stub¬ 
born  patches  of  dried  substances. 

It  is  a  good-  idea,  if  your  laying 
house  is  a  single  wall  affair,  to  make 
layers  more  comfortable  by  putting 
up  a  wood  or  composition  panel  di¬ 
rectly  back  of  sections  of  nests,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  open  back  metal  type. 
This  provides,  in  a  limited  area,  the 
double  wall  protection  and  the 
warmth  needed  on  severely  cold  days 
when  birds  are  inactive  during  the 
period  they  occupy  nests. 

If  possible,  all  doors  of  poultry 
houses  should  be  in  plain  view  of 
the  farm  dwelling.  With  this  plan  in 
effect,  a  25  watt  light  bulb  can  be 
mounted  above  the  door  of  laying 
houses  on  the  outside,  and  allowed 
to  burn  thorughout  the  night.  Even 
though  you  may  not  be  located  in  an 
area  where  thieves  operate  periodi¬ 
cally,  the  light  offers  protective  value, 
a  long,  long  time. 

Potatoes,  totaling  up  to  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  combined  weight  of  feed  nor¬ 
mally  fed  daily,  may  be  given  laying 
pullets  without  lowering  production 
averages.  Many  poultrymen  find  po¬ 
tato  feeding  a  bothersome  task,  but 
in  Winter,  when  one  has  laid  by  the 
many  good  weather  chores,  batches 
of  potatoes  may  be  cooked  and  mixed, 
one  feeding  at  a  time,  with  mash  and 
water  or  milk  to  make  a  crumbly 
wet  mash;  one  pound  of  potatoes  for 
each  five  pounds  of  mash  is  a  good 
formula.  In  feeding  the  mixture,  it 
is  best  to  limit  quantity  to  the 
amount  that  birds  will  clean  up  in 
15  minutes.  Layers  like  this  mixture. 

w.  N.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


New  Findings  on  Leucosis 

Spread  of  leucosis  in  chickens 
through  the  egg  or  in  the  incubator 
is  of  no  practical  importance  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  disease,  according  to  re¬ 
search  recently  conducted  by  Dr.  R. 
K.  Cole  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Hutt  of  the 
Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Poultrymen  must  continue  to 
rely  on  control  by  isolation  and  the 
development  of  resistant  stock  that 
can  live  with  the  disease.  Theories  on 
transmission  through  the  egg  and 
spread  in  the  incubator  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  attention  that  some 
poultrymen  have  hoped  to  control 
leucosis  by  detecting  and  eliminating 
hens  candying  the  virus  or  by  disin¬ 
fecting  incubators. 

Research  at  Cornell  during  the  past 
two  years  shows  that;  (1)  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  disease  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  egg;  (2)  any  such 
transmission  that  may  occur  is  of  no 
significance  whatever  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  control  of  leucosis;  and  (3)  the 
all-important  factors  are  the  degree 
of  exposure  after  hatching  and  the 
genetic  constitution  of  the  birds.  In 
this  research  work,  although  plenty 
of  opportunity  was  offered  for  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  egg  and  for 
spread  in  the  incubator,  the  losses 
appeared  to  result  entirely  from  ex¬ 
posure  of  growing  chicks  to  the 
virus. 

In  both  years,  White  Leghorns  of 
a  strain  highly  susceptible  to  leucosis 
were  hatched  in  the  same  incubator 
together  with  resistant  strains.  All 
of  these  strains  were  known  to  carry 
the  disease.  All  birds  were  left  as 
chicks  in  the  incubator  until  18  to 
20  hours  beyond  the  21st  day.  Each 
year  two  of  the  weekly  hatches  of 
the  susceptible  birds  were  raised  in 
isolation  from  the  disease  for  160 
days,  then  moved  back  to  infected 
areas.  The  rest  of  the  susceptible 
birds  were  raised  in  infected  areas. 
Over  the  two-year  period,  more  than 
1,200  susceptible-strain  females  were 
included  in  the  study.  About  60  per 
cent  of  those  exposed  died  of  leucosis 
between  the  ages  of  43  and  500  days. 
In  contrast,  among  the  pullets  raised 
in  isolation,  only  one  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  during  isolation  and,  after  they 
were  moved  back  to  exposed  areas, 
only  eight  per  cent  eventually  died  of 
leucosis. 


HOW  TO] 

PROTECT; 

y  OUR  BIRDS 1 


from 

NEWCASTLE, 

TRACHEITIS, 

FOWL  POX 


Don’t  risk  heavy  J 
.  losses  that  may  fol-  1 
low  unexpected  flock  ! 
outbreak  of  dreaded  I 
NEWCASTLE,. 
TRACH  EITIS.I 
FOWL  POX.  Vacci-  j 
nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  j 
a  single  egg.  Gives  J 
:  positive,  lasting  pro-  I 
tection.  Rush  card  for  f 

CDSC  folder  describ- 1 
•I'EE  ing  WENE  4-  j 
Point  Health  Pro-  » 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  J 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  I 
CINES.  Or  order  di-  ‘ 
rect  giv-  J 
ing  us. 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname. 


er’sname.  ■ 

vaccines! 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  | 


|  DEPT.  RN 


VINELAND,  N.  J.  | 


" /  Have  Earned  an  Average  of 
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with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle, 
the  PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 


Says  William  F.  Wydallls, 
Ohio.  Many  Others  “Clean¬ 
ing  Up  —  So  Can  YOU! 


AMAZING  now  kind 

Cxnt  llr.i  ft. 


»of  Are  extinguisher. 

Tiny  “Presto”  (about  _  .... 
size  of  a  flashlight!)  V.  F.  Wydallis 
does  job  of  bulky  ex¬ 
tinguishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  am 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  owners  of  homes, 
cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.  and  to  stores  for 
resale — make  good  Income.  H.  J.  Kerr  re¬ 
ports  $20  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 
Write  fof  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 
MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Dept 
610,  201  East  16th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Science's  In  Canada:  Mopa,  Inc..  371  Dowd  St., 
New  Midget  Montreal  1,  P.  0.  (If  you  want  a  regular 
Miracle —  Presto  to  use  as  a  demonstration,  send 
“PRESTO”  $2.50.  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  $385. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  P 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100 
cable.  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  eost. 

rill  your  own  wells  for 
lat  needed  water  —  as 
any  as  you  need — out- 
de  —  in  the  cellar  —  in 
le  bam.  The  new  ira- 
roved  CONSOL  Driller 
-  1950  Model  —  Is 
juipped  with  a  special 
-plaeeable  Drill  Head. 

will  drill  through 
lany  feet  of  solid  rock 
(ithout  resharpening. Slm- 
le  to  operate,  easy  to 
;t  up.  Do  the  work  your- 
3 1  f  at  small  cost. 

,  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings  also 
vailablo  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 

lasoline  Engine.  . _  .  _ 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet,  Dept.  R 

^CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn, 


NEW  1951 

Model 

BUZZ 

MASTERS 


8  Models  *99  up 


Wyou  may  have  “Tomorrow's  BUZZ  MASTER 
ay  "  Now  everyone  can  clear  waste  land  pront- 
Get  one  of  OTTAWA’S  riding  models  and  sit 
n  while  you  saw.  Your  friends  will  envy  you. 
le  by  the  oldest  concern  in  the  business.  More 
ZZ  MASTERS  in  use  than  all  other  land-clear- 
machines.  Used  in  many  lands  wherever  trees 
brush  grow.  The  BUZZ  MASTER  is  th 
•inal  by  which  all  land-clearing  machines  are 
ged.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  information  and 
"Wrvw  in  nnr  47th  year. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


il 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 


JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  COJnc. 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  j 
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STARTED  CAPONS 


Remember  that  60c  a  pound  live  weight  that 
Capons  brought  last  Easter?  We  say  again  and 
again — you  will  never  go  wrong  with  Capons.  They 
bring  highest 
premium  prices 
year  in  and  year 
out.  Buy  them 
now  for  that 
special  Easter 
market  next 
spring.  We  have 
them  4  and  6 
weeks  of  age  in 
the  popular 
breeds— ready  for 
immediate  de¬ 
livery  and  priced 
low  so  you  can 
make  a  real 
profit  on  them. 


STARTED  PULLETS 


The  enormous  de¬ 
mand  for  Sunny- 
brook  Started 
Pullets  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  Looks  like 
every  Poultryman 
is  going  to  make 
some  real  money 
from  winter  eggs 
this  year.  We 
have  them  ready- 
to-lay  or  younger 
—  in  all  the 
popular  breeds 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  — 
and  at  a  price 
that  will  be 
much  less  than 
if  you  had  raised 
them  yourself. 


BABY  CHICKS 

in  all  the  popular  breeds  are 
hatched  every  Monday  in  the  year 


From  U.  S.  Approved-  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1950  PICTURE 
STORY  OP  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FiNGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


COLLIE  PUPS 

Registered  in  American  Kennel  Club,  Golden  Honeys 
a  few  white  left,  Bred  from  Champions.  Choice  all 
selects  age  from  three  weeks  to  five  months.  Suitable 
for  loyal  home  guards.  Many  are  driving  stock  at  the 
heels.  Free  from  all  bad  habits,  also  special  for  our 
Fall  removal  sale.  Two  daughters  of  the  Champion  full 
grown  proven  matrons.  One  a  watch  dog.  one  'a 
cattle  dog.  Stamped  addressed  envelope  please. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


mi  i  ir  piippirc  mrs.  james  howland 
LULLIL  rurritiO  WALTON,  new  YORK 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shpeherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15:  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


ST,  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 
WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD, 

R.  I,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale— Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


REG.  COLLIES,  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets.  $25  up. 
HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

A.K.C.  COLLIE  &  DALMATIAN  PUPS  $15  to  $25. 
NEWTON  ELLSWORTH,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  DOBERMAN  PINCHER  PUPS 

Reds  and  black  and  tans.  Cropped  and  ready  to 
BO.  Fifty  dollars.  H.  CALHOUN, 

SOUTH  CROSS  ROAD,  STAATSBURG,  N.  Y. 


'  ’  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!, 

“full  or  SPIZZERINKTUM 


I  Why  YOU  Should  Buy  Christie 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks.  Because: 
They  are  bred  to  grow  rapidly  on 
(less  feed  —  to  feather  early  and 
'Completely.  Broiler  and  roasters  are 
plump  and  full-bodied  with  light 
under-coloring.  Pullets  mature  early 
_ and  lay  large  eggs  with  excellent  in¬ 
terior  quality  and  unexcelled  hatehability.  Come  to 
the  Source  tor  Christie  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp- 
shires.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  60,  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Rat  Trap  in  Feed  Box 

Last  March  my  son  took  possession 
of  another  farm  near  ours,  and  I 
started  to  get  everything  ready  for 
him  to  go  into  raising  chicks.  The 
man  who  sold  us  the  farm  kept  a 
lot  of  hogs  two  years  before,  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  the  town  garbage.  The 
place,  of  course,  was  well  stocked 
with  rats.  When  the  neighbor  above 
the  place  found  out  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  she  told  us  about  the 
rats.  She  said  that  she  had  lost  30 
chicks  in  one  night,  and  20  another 
night.  We  didn’t  let  our  neighbor 
discourage  us  because  we  wanted  to 
raise  chickens.  I  bought  the  farm  so 
that  my  son  could  go  on  his  own  in 
the  poultry  business. 

His  first  hatch  came  off  on  March 
22  and  then  the  trouble  began.  I  fed 
the  rats  poisoned  wheat  and  strych¬ 
nin  on  which  they  seemed  to  thrive. 
We  kept  on  filling  the  rat  holes  with 
cement,  but  the  chicks  kept  on  disap¬ 
pearing.  The  brooder  house  is  20x40 
feet.  With  cement  and  sand  we  put  a 
good  floor  m  it.  This  kept  the  rats 
out  nights,  but  they  took  the  chicks 
daytimes.  I  bought  two  old-fashioned 
steel  traps  and  tried  that  but,  as  any 
country  dweller  knows,  a  rat  will  not 
go  into  a  steel  trap,  no  matter  how 
tempting  the  bait. 

By  this  time  our  second  hatch  came 
off  and  we  soon  lost  65  to  the  rats. 
There  is  a  small  building  18  by  30 
feet  with  cement  floor  on  which  we 
keep  our  feed.  In  it  are  two  large 
galvanized  iron  cans  about  six  feet 
high  in  which  feed  is  kept.  One  night 
I  left  the  tops  off  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  saw  plainly  that  the  rats  had 
been  in  both  cans.  That  night  I  set 
a  trap  in  each  can,  covering  it  lightly 
with  loose  feed.  It  was  just  getting 
dusk  when  I  set  them  and,  before  I 
got  to  the  house,  I  heard  a  rat  squeal. 
I  went  back  and  found  a  whopper. 
Well,  I  caught  two  more  that  night. 
From  then  on  it  was  easy.  I  got  a 
couple  of  boxes  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  partly  .filled  them  with 
bran,  put  them  in  the  barn,  and  set 
traps  in  them.  I  nearly  always  had  a 
rat  in  each  place.  c.  A.  u. 


For  Poisoning-  Flies 

As  soon  as  the  days  begin  io  get  a 
little  cooler,  flies  congregate  in  the 
poultryman’s  feed  room  and  other 
places.  One  of  the  cheap  and  easy 
ways  to  kill  them  is  to  mix  four 
ounces  of  formalin  to  a  gallon  of  milk 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  pie  plates. 
The  flies  will  be  attracted  to  the 
milk,  in  spite  of  the  strong  odor  of 
the  formalin  and  will  drink  the  so¬ 
lution.  Some  of  them  never  get  any 
farther  than  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
while  others  die  a  short  distance 
away.  If  milk  is  not  available,  water 
to  which  a  little  sugar  has  been 
added,  will  do  just  as  well.  Keep  the 
poison  milk  protected  so  that  the 
chickens  cannot  get  at  it. 

Another  method  is  a  spray  mixture, 
using  four  pounds  of  25  per  cent 
benzene  hexachloride  to  100  gallons 
of  water  or  two  pounds  of  a  50  per 
cent  product  to  the  100  gallons.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  very  effective 
around  turkey  shelters  and  platforms 
and  in  other  places  where  flies  con¬ 
gregated  in  large  numbers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  recent  report,  after  spray¬ 
ing  the  droppings  under  the  shelters, 
the  walk  ways,  posts  and  all  the 
weeds  surrounding,  hardly  a  fly  could 
be  found  anywhere  for  five  days. 

D.  H.  Horton 


Chickens  Roost  High 

My  chickens  like  to  roost  on  the 
beams  about  five  feet  over  their 
perches.  Is  this  unusual,  and  how 
may  it  be  corrected?  t.  a.  l. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Chickens  generally  will  perch  at 
the  highest  point  they  can  reach  in 
any  building.  The  only  way  to  force 
them  to  use  the  regular  roosts  is  to 
see  that  all  other  possible  roosting 
spots  are  covered  with  wire  or  other¬ 
wise  made  inaccessible. 


PEDIGREE-BREEDING  GIVES  YOU 
HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Don’t  be  satisfied  until  you  have  tried  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  —  the  high  egg-production  strain. 
You  will  find  these  strong,  big  bodied  chicks  ideal 
for  late  summer  or  fall  brooding  profits. 

In  the  bloodstreams  of  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires 
flow  the  benefits  of  23  years  of  pedigree-breeding. 
This  gives  them  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  uniform 
growth,  as  well  as  high  production  of  large  eggs. 
For  broilers,  grow  Hubbard’s  vigorous  fast  growing 
Cross-Bred  chicks  —  bred  for  more  efficient  meat 
production. 

All  chicks  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  and 
guaranteed  30  days.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 


HUBBARD  Farms 


Box  1 2,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery >  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Warren  Reds  are  of  one  strain.  .  .one  quality 
Best  quality  is  what  J.  J.  Warren  sells— and  best 
quality  is  what  you  need  for  a  fast,  healthy — grow¬ 
ing  flock  and  high  egg  productivity.  Why  not  order 
your  chicks  from  Warren’s  champion  breed?  —  It’s 
the  sure-fire  way  of  assuring  bigger  and  better 
profit  margins. 


FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
F ARMIN GD ALE :  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN 
FORMANCE  WHY 


BUY  PROVEN  PER- 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Matt.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Yeart  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.J.  WARREN 


Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Matt. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year; 


NEW 

LflGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 

BRED  FOR 


TEN  years  of  intensive  breeding  brings  you 
this  vastly  superior  New  Hampshire  strain; 
a  heavy  persistent  layer;  free  from  broodi¬ 
ness —  outstanding  for  low  laying  house 
mortality  —  high  livability.  SAVAGE  HAMPS 
are  money  makers.  Grow  fast,  feather  early. 
FOWL  bring  premium  prices.  Start  flock 
this  fall.  Write  at  once  for  >— 


NEW  FREE  PICTURE  BOOK 

Also  facts  about 

SAVAGE  BROILER  CROSS  bred  for  profit- 
oble  meat  production.  Pa.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RUSH  CARD  for 
FREE  book  today  sure. 

sava/ge  /FARMS 
Hate  he  ru 

Dept.  r.n.  Doylestowrv/  Penna. 


ALGER 


S.47  lb. 


at  12  weeks 


That’s  the  average  live  weight  attained 
by  our  15  bird  entry  in  1950  Mass. 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contest.  Heaviest 
entry  of  all  contestants! 


Golden  Hamps  offer  you  the  golden 
opportunity  to  get  faster  growth, 
heavier  broilers,  better  livability. 
They’re  preferred  by  leading  broiler 
producers. 


All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders 
Mass.-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 


Remember,  Alger’s  is  the  ONLY 
Golden  Hamp  Strain  — 
order  your  Golden 
Hamps  soon 

Write  for  free  folder. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  6,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  Tj.S.  Bat.  Off. 


■ 
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STERN  BROS. 

Wi 


COME  TO  NEW  JERSEY.CRADLE  OF  FINE 
LEGHORNS  FOR  STERN’S  “HEN”  CHIC  KS 

•  Yes,  come  to  the  Garden  State,  the  white  egg  capital 
of  America,  where  STERN  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder 
of  white  leghorns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  your 
proven  source  of  supply  for  the  farm-famed  “LON¬ 
GEVITY  LEGHORN  “HEN”  CHICKS. 

Remember!  For  more  than  25  years,  STERN  BROS. 
“HEN”  CHICKS'  have  consistently  developde  into  top 
producing  aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Put  in  a 
brood  of  STERN  BROS.  “HEN”  CHICKS  now! 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  for  Fall 
orders  received  before  Feb.  I. 

STERN  BROS. 

BOX  R,  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

IJ.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks.  Write  for  Literature  and 
Price  List.  


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised:  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


NICHOLS  New  Hampshires 

America’s  Leading  Meat  Strain 

WHY? 

ASK  YOUR  HATCHERYMAN 

or  write  for  our  catalog 
with  the  complete  story 

irs  FREE  I 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Box  30,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


SAVING  FACTS . FOR  YOU! 

Nedlar  Notes,  our  own  Newsletter,  is 
availale  to  you  without  charge.  .  .  .inter¬ 
esting,  informative,  poultry  patter  with 
particular  reference  to  New  Hampshires. 
Editorial  matter  and  your  questions  bring 
to  light  details  of  the  experiences  of  New 
Hampshires  Oldest  R.O.P.  Breeder  and 
the  most  thoroughly  proven  strain  of 
New  Hampshires.  Write  for  your  free 
subscription  today.  Catalog  on  request. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  A  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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BABY  $-IO  Aft 
CHICKS  J-O.VU 


Per 
100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 


tolman  chicks  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 

I  BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
_  PRICE 


TOLMAN 

U  SONS,  I  nc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Hi 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6.500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Fullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  B^ft'iiboro.  vt. 


CHAP*flN 

PAR  MSC  hicks 


I  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 

CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSH I  RES.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  Folder.  244  WARREN  STREET 
CHAPMiAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshire!.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  eervice. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCKS 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Our  White  Leghorns  are  making  high 
records  in  1950  laying  tests.  In  1948-49 
official  egg  laying  tests,  our  Leghorns  won 
as  follows:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen 
All  Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in 
profit  class  at  California.  3.  High  Leg¬ 
horn  Pen  at  Pennsylvania,  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens 
all  breeds  at  Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  (273.50  eggs  and  287-9 
points  per  bird).  We  still  hold  All-Time 
World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  -ROUND 
White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own 
two  hatcheries  with  530,000  egg  capacity, 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders. 
We  carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny 
testing  program. 

_^--t<Y\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
KEHKs  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

BABCOCK  Poultry  l«* 


Rt.  3R 


BROAD  BREAST 

CORNISH  HAJVSP 

CROSS 

WENE  Cornish  -  Harr.p  Crosses 
have  extremely  big,  broad 
breasts,  deep  thighs;  more  than 
average  white,  tender  meat. 

Dress  extra  good,  almost  without  dark  pin 
feathers.  TOP  profit  earners.  Quick  maturing. 
Write  for  PROOF  and  FREE  FOLDER  on  all 
WENE  meat  and  egg  breeds.  It's  a  money-saving 
guide  to  buying  right.  Rush  card  NOW. 

ItrrgyPL  CHICK  FARMS 

Dept.  IR.N.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  100-133.00. 

MBADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults.  Eggs,  Breed- 
ers.  Moadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

-  GEESE  AND  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  - 

JOHN  WIECHMANN,  R.  D.,  HARTLEY.  DEL. 

WH.  CHINESE  GEESE.  Junior  Breeders,  Yearlings. 
Write.  E.  INNES,  IVYLAND.  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  100  R.O.P.  Sired  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets. 
Hatched  May  3rd.  Starting  to  lay.  Also  some  fine 
Roosters.  LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  FILLMORE.  N.  Y. 

ROUEN  DUCKS,  trio  $12;  WHITE  CHINA  GEESE, 
trio  $35:  WHITE  HOMER  PIGEONS,  Pair  $3.00. 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Catch  Garden  Pests,  Rats,  Varmints! 


Easy 

to 

use 


Catches 

more 


Protect  your  grain  and  poultry  with  a  guaranteed 
HAVAHABT  trap.  Captures  without  injuring;  can’t 
hurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Humane. 
Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  today 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 


HAVAHART,  5A1  Water  St.r  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name. . . . 

Address . . . 


=  BABY  CHICKS 

=  BARRED  ROCKS 
=  SEX  LINKS 
5  HYBRIDS 

=  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
5  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
=  Place  your  order  now  for 

E  Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 

=  It’s  not  too  early  to  order 

E  your  Chicks  for  Spring  and 
have  them  reserved  for  you. 

—  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

=  ATJ|  C  Poultry  Yards 
~  VJOLiO  and  Hatchery 
=  TEL.  11,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 
E  Ask  for  Free  Price  List! 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  ifealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Neat!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  „  , 

direct  from  this  advt.  „  _  PrieesPer  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

. $12.90  $15.90  $14.50 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks..... 

New  Hampshires,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Hamp  -  Rock  Cross, 
Rock-Hamp  Cross . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns.  Wh.,  BlMk 
&  Buff  Minorca*.  Austra  Whites.. 


13.90  16.95  15.50 

12.90  24.50  6.00 

12.90  26.00  6.00 


Ptr  100 

(©LEFT  OVERS. 
ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$11.50 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

Whether  hatching  eggs  need  turn¬ 
ing  during  the  holding  period  has 
been  a  question  for  debate.  However, 
in  view  of  the  latest  research  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  turning  is  not 
necessary  provided  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  incubator  within  seven 
to  10  days.  In  extreme  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  eggs  beyond 
10  days,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
turn  eggs  once  or  twice  per  day. 
Furthermore,  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  length  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  period  and  the  hatchability  curve. 
This  suggests  that  hatchability  after 
seven  days  begins  to  drop  slightly 
and  becomes  increasingly  more  rapid 
in  its  drop  after  10  days.  Such  a  curve 
continues  to  drop  until  at  three  or 
four  weeks  very  few  if  any  of  the 
eggs  hatch  tinder  average  holding 
conditions. 

Careful  grading  of  hatching  eggs 
may  result  in  higher  hatchability  for 
those  set.  The  first  step  in  the  grading 
process  may  be  done  before  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  the  holding  storage. 
This  step  involves  the  sorting  of  eggs 
for  size;  the  ideal  range  for  size  being 
24  to  28  ounces  per  dozen.  Below  24 
ounces  the  eggs  hatch  well  but  the 
offspring  tend  to  inherit  small  egg 
size  and  are  therefore  undesirable. 
Deviation  from  this  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  broiler  strains  where  eggs 
as  small  as  20  or  21  ounces  per 
dozen  are  used.  Eggs  larger  than  28 
ounces  per  dozen  are  not  desirable 
as  a  rule  because  they  do  not  hatch 
as  well  as  smaller  eggs. 

The  final  three  steps  of  grading 
may  be  carried  out  at  the  time  of 
grading  for  size  or  may  be  done  at 
the  time  of  fraying  for  incubation. 
This  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
skill  of  the  individual  grading,  and 
also  the  basis  on  which  the  hatchery 
is  paying  for  the  eggs.  Provided  the 
hatching  egg  bonus  is  sufficient,  then 
it  rests  upon  the  producer  to  remove: 

(1)  tints  in  the  case  of  white  eggs, 

(2)  poor  shapes  and  textures,  and 

(3)  cracks  and  dirties.  Those  eggs 
eliminated  are  undesirable  because 
certain  inherited  traits  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  offspring  or  are  the 
causes  of  por  hatchability.  Such  eggs, 
if  salvaged  before  being  placed  in 
the  incubator,  may  be  placed  on  the 
market  and  to  some  degree  bring  a 
return  rather  than  be  a  total  loss. 

Eggs  that  are  held  for  hatching 
purposes  need  to  be  held  in  clean 
cases,  flats  and  fillers.  Such  cases 
need  to  be  stored  so  that  the  small 
end  of  the  egg  is  down  and  the  air 
cell  up,  for  best  results.  If  eggs  re¬ 
quire  turning  as  mentioned  above,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  case  be  placed 
on  an  angle  against  the  wall  or  a 
piece  of  lumber  in  such  a  way  that  it 
makes  a  45  degree  angle  with  the 
floor.  Such  an  arrangement  makes 
turning  easy  to  carry  nut. 

Lastly,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  ventilation  of  the  holding 
room.  This  must  be  accomplished  and 
at  the  same  time  temperature  and 
moisture  maintained.  Usually  there 
is  sufficient  ventilation  to  prevent 
damage  to  hatchability  when  the 
room  smells  fresh  and  clean  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  undesirable  stuffy, 
moldy  odor,  which  is  an  indication  of 
trouble. 

The  factors  considered  here  are  of 
the  type  that  can  be  manipulated  by 
the  hateheryman.  To  a  large  degree 
they  will  assist  in  getting  better 
hatches.  However,  it  is  wise  to  cau¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  set  pf  inherited 
factors  that  also  influence  hatcha¬ 
bility.  Finally,  correct  operation  of 
the  incubator  is  important  if  the  best 
hatches  are  to  be  expected  even 
though  the  suggestions  here  have 
been  followed.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 


Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


MILLIONS 


SOLD  AT 
PREMIUM  PRICES 

© 


PELLETS 


Insure  successful  hormonization  of  your 
birds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
ere  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  “make  sure.” 

Se*  your  Dealer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  lend  S3. 00  (or  100 
Capette  Pellet!  and  51.73  (or  one 
automatic  implanter  or  write 
TODAY  (or  (ull  details  to  Dept.  No. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  30X  1052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


MAKE  MONEY  broiler* 


World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets,  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 
broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


IT’S  EASY  TO  GROW 


CAPON 


QUALITY 

FLOCKS 


WITH 


Pecs 


Just  inject  WENE  Capon  PEL  below  comb.  Get 
extra  profits  from  better  flavored,  bigger  birds. 
Capon  PELS  are  performance  proved.  Vial  of  100 
PELS, .53.00.  For  easy  injection  use  WENE  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  IMPLANTER,  only  S5.00  or  SINGLE¬ 
SHOT  IMPLANTER,  52.50  postpaid.  Ask  dealer 
for — insist  on  genuine  WENE  Capon  PELS  and 
Implanters.  If  not  locally  available  ORDER 
DIRECT,  tell  us  dealer’s  name. 


WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 
DEPT.  RN. _ VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred.  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  In¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  A 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  <5  makes)  100,  $3.00:  1000. 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00.  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  1 00,  50e;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptln  '/,  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Baiscd  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 


FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run.  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-l  or  820-J-2 


PULLETS 


LEE 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks 
arid  White  Leghorns 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Bookinq  Orders  NOW. 

POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


-  FARMERS!  HOME  OWNERS!  - 

Save  dollars  on  Clothing,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Space 
Heaters,  Hardware,  Home  Appliances.  .  .All  In  the 
NEW  Jim  Brown  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog!  Packed 
with  over  15,000  outstanding  values.  .  .236  Pages!  61 
Years  In  Business!  Write  today  for  your  Free  Catalog' 


BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  DIV. 
DEPT.  L-35,  CLEVELAND  3, 


OHIO 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  0. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks, 
Barred  Bocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

ovifn  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.t. 

G  U  I  N  E  A  S 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  Informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA- 


\J\f  19  Raise  Your  Own  Meat.  A  A. 

"  “  ”  "  1  Save,  Make  —  ROYAL 

squabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready-  m 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start  A  A 
NOW,  write  tor  free  hook,  easy  starter,  prices,  KJi 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods. 

RICE,  205  H,  MELROSE  76,  MASS.  Roy  &  A 


7ht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices,  per  ton. 

bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

September  26,  1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.$54,50 

$48.50 

$53.50  $54.25 

Standard  Middlings  . 

.  62.50 

56.50 

61.00  62.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 

.  87.00 

84.50  87.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

.  77.10 

66.50 

71.50  73.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.... 

.  68.67 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein. . , 

66.89 

69.00 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  57.53 

55.20 

57.98 

White  hominv  feed . 

63.25 

66.00  65.00 

Yellow  hominy  feed  . 

.  65.00 

Alfalfa  meal,  suncured  . 

48.00 

-■ 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. 

59.00 

67.00  - 

Distillers’  grains  . 

.  51.55 

53.00 

53.00 

Brewers’  grains  . 

.  54.00 

48.50 

54.00  54.25 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  7  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 

Sale,  New  York  State  Production, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Duke  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J, 

Oct.  7  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Southeastern  New  York  Club, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Delaware  County  Club,  Walton, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Frank  Winkler  Farm,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Oneida  County,  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12  —  Angus  Consignment  Sale, 
Breeding  Cattle  and  Steers,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Angus  Assn.,  Orkil  Farms,  West 
Simsbury,  Conn. 

Oct.  12  —  Holstein  Quality  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Oswego  County  Club, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Butler  -  Lawrence  Counties, 
Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  12  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Massachusetts  State  Club, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  14  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Schoharie  County  Club,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Capitol  District,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Maine  Ayrshire  Club,  Vassal- 
boro,  Me. 

Oct.  14.  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Clinton-Franklin-Essex  Club, 
Rouses  Point,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  16  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Anderson  Brothers,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Allegany  -  Steuben  Breeders’ 
Club,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Rhode  Island  Club,  West 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

Oct.  19  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  State,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  20  —  Guernsey  Invitational 
Sale,  Glenburnie  Farm,  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J. 

Oct.  20  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


the  medium  size.  The  average  mar¬ 
gin  between  large  white  eggs  at 
wholesale  and  at  retail  was  19.8  cents 
per  dozen  for  1949,  while  the  margin 
for  medium  whites  was  only  15.9 
cents  a  dozen.  D.  H.  Horton 

August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1950  are  as  follows: 


Monroe  Co.  Co-op... 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op 
Shawangunk  Co-op. . . 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 
Sullivan  Co.  Co-op... 
Bovina  Center  Co-op. 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op . . 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co . .  . 
Rock  Royal  Co-op... 
Arkport  Dairies ...... 

Cohoeton  Creameries . 


Per-lOO  Lbs 

.  .$4.70 


.  Per  Qt. 

$.10 


Chateaugay 


4.69 

.0998 

4.37 

.0929 

4.37 

.0929 

4.17 

.0887 

4.06 

.087 

4.06 

.087 

4.055 

.0863 

4.055 

.0863 

4.045 

.086 

4.03 

.0857 

4.03 

.0857 

4.03 

.0857 

4.03 

.0857 

4.03 

.0857 

4.03 

.0857 

4.02 

.0855 

3.95 

.084 

3.93 

.0836 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.03 : 
Buffalo  $4.02;  Rochester  $4.22. 


DOGS 


FINE  LITTER  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  MRS.  HENRY  F.  DUNBAR, 

R.F.D.  3,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Phone  Kingston  687-M-3 

COLLIES  —  Lovely,  Playful  Puppies.  Dogs.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Pedigreed.  PROUT,  Rt.  I,  ALBANY  3,'N.  Y. 


-  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  - 

MRS.  H.  }.  EVANS,  GEORGETOWN,  N.  Y. 


New  York — The  White  Egg 
Market 

In  answering  the  question,  “To 
what  extent  is  New  York  a  white 
egg  market?”  and  using  1949  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  premium  for  large 
white  eggs  over  large  brown  was  2.7 
cents  a  dozen.  For  medium  white 
over  medium  brown  the  premium 
averaged  only  1.3  cents  a  dozen. 
October  appears  to  be  the  month  in 
which  the  trade  is  willing  to  pay 
considerably  higher  prices  for  white 
eggs  than  for  brown.  The  fact  is  that 
large  white  eggs  sold  for  7.1  cents 
more  per  dozen  during  October,  1949, 
than  did  large  brown  eggs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  px-emium  for 
medium  white  eggs  in  comparison 
with  brown  was  in  August,  when 
browns  averaged  3.8  cents  less  than 
white. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that, 
during  May  and  June,  large  brown 
eggs  brought  three  cents  a  dozen 
more  than  large  white;  during  July 
thei'e  was  no  difference  in  wholesale 
prices  between  large  brown  and 
white. 

As  far  as  retail  prices  ai'e  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  less  variation,  but 
at  no  time  were  brown  or  mixed 
colors  selling  at  a  higher  price  than 1 
white.  The  largest  premium  for  white 
eggs  was  in  December  when  the  mar¬ 
gin  was  six  cents  per  dozen  for  lai'ge 


-  BASSET  HOUNDS  PUPS  - 

Tri-colors,  red  and  whites,  males  $40;  females  $30. 
Each  A.K.C.  Best  of  hunters  from  Champion  bloodlines. 
FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  RD.,  WEBSTER  4,  N  Y. 


SHEEP 


-  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  - - 

LUNDT  BROTHERS  BREEDING. 

LEO.  R.  LA  RUE,  RT.  2,  BATH,  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  BOAR, 
Wgt.  325.  E.  C.  MONROE,  SHERMAN,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS  —  Female,  herd  of  60,  good  blood  lines,  dry 
but  bred.  $20  per  head.  LEO  BETZWIESER, 

R,  D.  3,  GREGG  ROAD,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


-  GOATS  MILK  - 

WHOLESALE  AT  FARM.  25  CENTS  QUART. 
MOUNTAIN  FARM,  BOX  438,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  FINEST 

FARM  SALVE 


Every  former  in  Ohio  knows  obout  Porter’s  Salve# 
o  famous  old  farm  remedy,  now  sold  in  a  new 
Qreen  and  white  package.  Porter's  has  dozens  of 
uses  around  the  home — and  out  in  the  barn  for  the 
animals,  too.  Wonderful  for  minor  cuts  and  burns, 
local  infections,  rough,  cracked  skin,  and  many 
skin  irritations.  Lanolin  base.  Special  ingredients. 
Write  direct  to  the  George  H.  Rundle  Co.,  Pf'qua# 
Ohio#  if  not  available  from  your  own  druggist. 


Also  ask  for  Porter’s  Liniment. 


Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the  new 
Sunbeam  Stewart  electric  Clipmaster.  Has  a  quiet, 
30%  more  powerful,  air-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor 
inside  the  cool  Easy-Grip  handle.  Anti-friction 
tension  control  assures  perfect  tension  between 
blades  and  provides  easy  adjustment.  $34.50  at 
vour  dealer’s.  (Denver  &  West,  $34.75.)  Grooming 
brush,  drill  head,  sheep  shearing  attachments, 
available  at  slight  extra  cost,  give  Clipmaster 
year-  round  use. 

Stfibeani  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd„  Chicago  50,  III. 


insures 

clean 

Plowing 


YETTER  Disc  Coulter-Jointer 


Cuts  and  covers  stalks  and  trash  ahead  of  the  mould- 
board  even  on  mornings  when  they’re  wet  and  tough  — 
WITHOUT  CLOGGING,  Trash  deflector  assures 
covering  —  exclusive  YETTER  development.  Reduces 
mouldboard  friction — makes  plow  pull  easier  and  saves 
fuel.  Pays  for  itself  in  increased  yields.  .  .costs  little 
more  than  ordinary  rolling  coulter  and  jointer. 

WRITE  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER. 


YETTER  MFC.  CO.,111  Main  St., Colchester,  III. 

IVIfrs.  Agricultural  Products  Since  1930 


\»HI  A.  Nil  us.  #uui  mu  uress,  OlOUSO,  etc. 

n  .  Write  for  free  samples  of  smart 

new  prints  on  fine  rayon  crepe;  also  lovely  plain 
crepes,  garbardines,  etc.  Compare  our  unusual  values' 

TOPKIN,  240- R  Atlantic  Ave.,  Oceanside,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 


Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  727 


FOR  Sale:  135  acre  tractor-worked  farm  located  on 
good  route  not  far  from  shopping  area.  Nine  room 
dwelling,  electricity,  good  heating  plant,  fine  water. 
40x75  cement  basement  barn,  31  stanchions,  water 
cups,  two  stalls.  Other  buildings.  Livestock:  16  extra 
fine  milking  cows,  two  horses.  Good  set  farm  tools, 
milking  machine,  electric  milk  cooler,  tractor, 
etc.  Quick  sale  price,  $10,000.  Takes  everything. 
If  you  have  $4,500  to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the  bal¬ 
ance  %  of  milk  check.  Livestock,  11  extra  fine  milking 
cows,  three  young  stock.  Farm  will  winter,  summer  30 
cows,  young  stock.  Good  set  of  farm  tools,  tractor 
etc.  Quick  sale  price  $11,000  for  everything.  If 
you  have  $4,500  to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the 
balance.  132  acre  tractor-worked  farm  in  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Located  on  good  road.  Modern  9-room 
dwelling,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  32x72  cement 
basement  barn,  30  stanchions,  three  stalls.  Large 
poultry  house  and  other  buildings.  Livestock,  15  fine 
milk  ng  cows,  bull,  one  young  stock,  two  horses.  600 
laying  hens.  Good  set  of  farm  tools.  Owner  anxious  to 
sell,  $13,300  takes  everything.  If  you  have  $6,500  to 
pay  down  we  can  finance  the  balance.  100  acre  tractor- 
worked  farm.  Located  on  Route  No.  8  very  close  to 
shopping  area.  Well  built  10-room  dwelling  (easily 
converted  for  two  family)  bath,  electricity,  4-room 
tenant  house,  34x50  cement  basement  barn,  17 
stanchions  with  water  cups,  three  stalls,  silo.  Live¬ 
stock,  15  very  fine  milking  cows,  two  horses.  Good 
set  of  farm  tools.  Sickness  forces  sale.  Everything 
goes  for  $14,000.  If  you  have  $7,500  to  pay  down  we 
can  finance  the  balance.  For  more  information  call, 
write,  wiro  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150 
North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586- J.  Ask 
for _ new  Fall  farm  catalogue. _ 

GROCERY  store  and  gas  station.  WTell  stocked  and 
doing  good  cash  business.  Large  living  quarters 
atached.  Four  acres  of  land.  On  state  highway  and 
bus  route.  Price  $9,500  cash,  including  stock. 
Deighton’s  Grocery,  Swartwood,  B.  D.  1,  Van  Etten, 

N  ew _ Y  ork. _ _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y„  prefer  old 
house  with  possibilities  for  renovating;  vicinity 
Southold  to  Montauk.  BOX  4357,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
RESPONSIBLE  young  family  desires  country  home. 

within  75  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Accessible  railroad, 
Protestant  church,  school,  swimming.  Moderate  rent. 

Lease.  BOX  4358,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  lakeview  homesites,  $550. 
Stamp  brings  particulars.  James  Kimber,  Winter 

Park,  Flori da . _ _ 

WANT:  Farm,  level,  good  soil,  unfailing  water, 
modern  5-roonr  residence  Furnish  details,  photos. 
J.  Muehka,  223-46  113th  Drive  Cambria  Heights, 

Long  Island. _ 

FARM  with  brook  wanted.  BOX  4359,  Rural  New- 

_ Y  orker. _ 

ACREAGE  wanted:  Northeast,  suitable  timber  pro¬ 
duction,  camp  use  (buildings  not  required).  Low 
cost,  terms  desirable.  Send  description.  Sayward, 
Springdale,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent.  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land; 

suitable  for  sheep  raising,  BOX  4360,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Property  on  Route  No.  7  in  Vermont;  on 
highway  with  lake,  brook  or  river  on  property.  A. 
Boyr.  R.  D.  1,  Box  331,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  Completely  equipped  dairy  farm,  150 
acres  nicely  located  just  off  from  macadam  high¬ 
way  short  distance  from  prosperous  village,  8-room 
house,  modem  conveniences,  good  basement  dairy  barn, 
silo,  milk  house,  other  buildings,  22  head  of  stock, 
tractor,  nearly  new  truck  good  line  of  farm  equipment. 
Price  $19,000.  For  more  complete  information  write 
W.  G.  McGinnis.  Bainbridge,  New  York,  Salesman 
for  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors. 


FRUIT  farm,  15  acres,  cinderbloek  building  with 
running  well  water.  Reasonable.  Write  Humphrey, 
Monsey,  N.  Y.  (30  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.) 
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339  ACRES,  excellently  located  on  macadam  high¬ 
way  just  out  of  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 
14  room  house  in  excellent  condition,  all  modern 
conveniences,  large  125  ft.  drive-thru  dairy  barn,  54 
stanchions,  two  box  stalls,  water  .buckets,  16x36 
silo,  tenant  house  2-car  garage,  overhead  doors,  ex¬ 
cellent  water  supply,  over  60  head  of  stock,  complete 
lino  of  equipment.  Price  $36,000  including  stock  and 
tools.  Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
New  York. 

W£^TED:  20  eow  dairy  within  30  miles  of 

Schenectady,  Albany,  Troy.  BOX  4370,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  farmer:  Medium  size  and  medium  p'rieed 
farm,  suitable  for  dairy  and  poultry.  Substantial 
buildings,  house  not  too  big,  with  conveniences.  State 
details  in  first  letter.  BOX  4371,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  home:  14  rooms,  two  baths,  hot  water  heat, 

°il  burner;  garage.  Excellent  condition.  $11,000. 
K.  Scneideii,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y, 

SMALL  farm,  eight  miles  Saratoga;  modern;  priced 
reasonably.  Leon  Signor,  Schuyleville,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wishes  to  rent  several  rooms  in  modem 
.arm  house  within  100  to  150  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Give  full  particulars,  rent,  etc.  BOX  4355.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51b*.  $1.50;  10 

_ lb*.  $2,90  prepaid,  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

PURE  Vemont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-Ib.  can 

Vermont  ,Uear*  *3-75-  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 

HONEY;  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

aatiafied  customer*.  New  low  pricea.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lb*.  $1.50;  10  lb*.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  tone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  8.  Qib*on,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hill*,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Deliciou*  Florida  orange  blossom,  2V4  lbs 

Florida**  P*ld  *1'00’  Nel,on  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud] 

*loTer  honey:  Five  pound*  $1.50;  10  pail 

aon*90kb«^WhVt  5f  *1?5’  10*  *2*0.  Postpaid  third 
S*r^".  ,  ,IxD  5*  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
T.  Gable,  Romulut,  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal  ■ 

*  .c'°J.er.  5  lb  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar] 

•  J?*rd  *“*lr  $1-00  Per  pound.  Delivered  third 

N  Y.  NoACRO^D0ld,pie.56°eM,Dte  8t-  Hudaon  Falls' 

honey*  c7oTer  or  buckwheat.  Hr#  pound* 
-  ii’35A-t2re^,?v!'pounds  S3.75;  60  pounds  $10  pre- 

P*id.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport.  New  York, 

tr1ayelinf„  visit,  our  new  honey  sales  office  on 
Route  14,  10  miles  north  of  Watkins  Glen 

W  ixson  3  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

Blecd  elorer-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 

“Ed. .  a^?r-  FlTe  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 

CghVkeL*  v!neland.6< VT*  $9°°  °Qt  Drepaid' 
CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 

B.g,  ng-  11 

H&.f’V ST 

Odetsa/N^'Y  ^rlt9  f°*  complete  Ust-  RaV  Wilcox. 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can,  $9.00  (not  'prepaid)'" 

.  j.?  pail,  $2.90  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  satis- 

faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HTNEnT:  TtFa,nCy  Jh\t0  cl0Ter’  60  lb-  can  $8.75. 
J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


, lbs-  light  elover,  here,  $9.60;  two  cans 
S7?i1?'°°r  Darirer  clover  $8.70;  $17.00.  Mild  buckwheat 
$7.20.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  Produced  on 

si’s?  ?5-45;  half  gallon,  $2.95;  quart. 

$1.8j,  ^prepaid  third  zone.  John  Bacon,  Johnson,  Vt. 

v-  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
m,ld  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  *•>  oo 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekei,  Vineland,  N.  J.  prepaid. 

NE'v„.Bo"ey:  Choice  ctover.  New  York’*  finest:  5  lbs. 
tl%»4  6~5  lbs-  *7.38  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 

•  6—5  lbs.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone 
a\ibs7.  c?Ter  $9'00'.  60  lbs  buckwheat  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 


HONEY-Clover :  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here';'  guaranteed' 
bpencer _ Baird,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  Liquid  clover.  Four  5-lb.  pails  $6.00,  Post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Wm.  H.  Wolford,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offer*  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mother*  ea*e* 
kept  confldentlaL _ 

PARENTS  your  responsibility?  Refined  couple  with 
lovely  modern  home,  small  village,  will  accent 
olvlan3’  couple,  not  invalids,  giving  them  good  care, 
^cflle.nt  food  and  privileges  of  own  home.  Florida  if 
atsiied  with  late  car.  Correspondence  and  inspection 
welcomed.  BOX  4337#  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PBIVATE  family  will  board  retired  lady~or  couple 
,  Se*  Albany  County.  Reasonable.  BOX 
4312,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOULD  like  to  board  refined  gentleman  in  country 

home,  near  New  York.  All  home  cooking  and 
baking.  BOX  4361,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P^7^G^oarder  seeks  Permanent  home  near  New 
lork  City  where  he  can  actively  participate  in 
farm  work.  BOX  4372,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


miscellaneous 


WAR  effort  soon  force  prices  up,  northern  cedar  posts. 

grapestakes,  poles  barn  construction,  telephone  etc.' 
buy  now  save  money.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

QUEENS;  Select  northern-bred  gentle  and  productive 
Italian  or  Caucasian  $1.00  each  by  return  mail 
Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  _  New  Jersey. _ 

BALER:  Stationary  baler  International,  with  or  with¬ 
out  field  pickup.  Celtic  Farms,  Walden,  N  Y 

Phone  Walden  2-3580,  _ 

GOULD  pump  (1813)  85  gallons  per  minute.  New 

in  original  case.  %  h.p.  Wagner  motor.  Ail  auto¬ 
matic  attachments.  Celtic  Farm.  Walden  N  Y 

Phone  Walden  2-3580, 

Cherry-Burrell  150  gallon  pasteurizer;  one 
(1)  Cherry-Burrell  100  gallon  pasteurizer,  stainless 
steel  inside  and  out:  one  (1)  Cherry-Burrell  6-foot 
surface  cooler  with  stainless  steel  covers;  one  (1)  Da 
Laval  No.  18  cream  separator;  one  (1)  29  h  p  Cy¬ 
clotherm  oil  fired  steam  boiler  with  or  without  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  injector,  tank  and  pump;  one  (1) 
Cherry-Burrell  milk  filter;  one  (1)  Carrier  B.  K  cold 
difuser  (blower).  Rockland  County  Milk  and  Cream 
Co.  Inc.,  Spring  Valley,  N,  Y.  Telphone  696.  fit 

WANTED:  Good,  used  laying  cages.  BOX  4362* 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PRINCESS  pine  for  sale,  any  amount,  $15  100  lbs 
_Poter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

WANTED  immediately,  four  side  planer  and  matcher 
state  make,  condition  and  cash  price  in  first  letter’ 
Raymond  J.  Smith,  Box  305.  Canton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Seaman  Tiller.  Four  ft.  power  take- 
off.  Never  used.  Guy  Heavener,  Inc.,  Harleysville 
Pa.,  Harleysville  3611. 

CROCHETED  gifts  for  Christmas.  Order  early  Price 
list  on  lequest.  Mrs.  Roland  Mark,  Hauppauge 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tractor  New  Idea  mower,  used  less  than 
10  hours.  $250.  Edward  Parks.  Catskili,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Used  two  buckeye  incubators  in  good 

condition.  800-900  capacity.  Electric,  hand  turned 
Price  $40  each.  E.  O.  Dorman,  Kinderhoob,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  Van  Brunt  grain  drill  "with 
grass  seed  and  fertilizer  attachment  on  rubber;  used 
ae  season.  Manzoni’s  Dairy,  Coram,  L.  I. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Case  stationary  haler,  first  class 
working  condition.  Normandy  Farms,  Litchfield 
Conn,  543  J-l. _ 

TRACTORS:  New  Choremaster  with  equipment;  Flex- 
Tred;  Cuitor  needs  repairs.  Victor  Purcell,  High 
Falls,  N.  V„ 
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AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 

Many  Ashley  Users  Say  They 

SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON  FUEL 

Heat  with  hard  wood  ...  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 

_  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 

and  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  .  .  .  many 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  and 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  and  drapes. 
Most  types  of  hord  wood  successfully  used  in  Ashleys. 
Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 
WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Seven  types  and  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 
Print  your  full  name  and  address  carefully. 

Dealerships  available  .  .  .  dealers  write  us. 


BOX  F-2, 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


!etTiii/£S=r  Bigger  Crops 


Mobile  Power 

-lonL-More  Farm  Power 


lrri{a''-  More  Farm  Jobs 


3 

Jr" 

rm 

5MOODHJB 

fL 
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^ 
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Hotasuf,  ^hllesi 


Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 

Lathori^ 

|0wego,  n.y 


r  FROHRING 

mcme  /MXEZS 

FOR  ALL  MAKES  AND  MODEL  TRACTORS 


DOBS  MORE — COSTS  LESS! 
Connect  in  one  minute  to 
any  power  take  off  tractor. 
No  motor  needed.  Mixes 
in  transit  or  while  station¬ 
ary.  Mix  any  place  your 
tractor  will  eo.  Delivers 
“Ready  Mix“direct  to  your 
forms,  no  wheelbarrow 
needed.  Saves  labor.  Fast  and  efficient. 
Exclusive  features. 

TRACTOR  LIFTED!  TRACT  OR  CARRIED !  TRACTOR  ORIVEN! 

For  Ford  or  Ferguson  Tractors.  Easily 
attached.  Ready  to  operate,  no  motor 
needed.  Tractor  hydraulicr  lifts  mixer  to 
carry.  “Ready  mixes"  in  transit,  no 
wheelbarrow  needed,  lifts  to  pour  di¬ 
rectly  into  forms.  Handy  loading, fills  and 
r  empties  from  the  rear. 

■Write  for  FREE  information  TOOAY  !  Please  give  make  and 
model  of  your  tractor.  We  also  make  standard  design  mixers. 

fi.  L. FROHRING  MACHINE  COMPANY  -BOX  144P, CHAGRIN  FALLS,  OHIO 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 

REPAIR  1701717 
HANDBOOK  F  ULL 

40  pages.  170  Illustrations.  New 
short  -  cut  Ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Send  TODAY. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
i  570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J 
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Pat.  Pending 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Greeted 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3or  J. 


Qoitwitti  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1.001  year  'round  uses-- 
house.  garden,  farm.  Pumpa  1800  GPM.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Ve  to  '/j  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mau. 


ANIMAL 

CLIPPER 


^ave  time  and  money.  Have 
Cleaner,  healthier,  more  contented 
animals.  Use  a  compact  Andis  clipper 
for  horses,  mules,  cattle.  Has  powerful, 
fan-cooled,  1  lOv AC-DC  motor.  Easy  op¬ 
erating;  uniform  cutting.  See  your  Sad¬ 
dlery,  Hardware,  or  Implement  Dealer. 
If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct  on 
one  week  money  back  guarantee. 

ANDIS  CUPPER  CO..  DepL  50-K  RACINE.  WIS. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS:  Fresh  emptied.  35-gallon, 
$6.75  each:  2  for  $12.25.  50-gallon,  $7.50  each;  2  for 
$13.75:  5  for  $33.00,  freight  prepaid.  Shipped 

express  collect.  $1.00  less  each  barrel, 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  SO.  NORWALK,  CONN. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


HUNTING  BOOTS,  NEW  BOTTOMS  ATTACHED 

Good  quality,  $4.85.  Mall  orders  prompt  service. 
Wolverine  work  shoes.  This  ad  is  good  till  Oct.  15. 

WEISKOPF,  CRESCO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  report  has  reached  us  that  Fred 
J.  Hoffman  and  Phyllis  da  Silva, 
who  operated  as  Farmer’s  Outlet  and 
Capons,  Inc.,  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  and  Commack,  Long  Island, 
have  migrated  to  Virginia,  preparing 
to  set  up  a  similar  type  of  business 
under  the  name  Kendall  Farms,  Inc., 
of  Scottsville,  Virginia.  Our  readers 
will  recall  the  complaints,  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  losses  incurred  in  the 
Long  Island  venture  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Two  of  our  readers  report  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  transactions  with  Cecil 
Rodenberger,  Jack  Rodenberger  and 
Marie  Rodenberger.  They  also  used 
the  name  Mar- Jack  Poultry  Dealers. 
They  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  New¬ 
ark,  Nichols,  Newark  Valley  and 
Owego,  New  York,  as  well  as  Hawley 
and  New  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  reported  to  have  purchased 
broilers  and  given  checks  in  amounts 
from  $56.10  to  $198.60,  which  have 
been  returned  unpaid  by  the  banks 
because  of  insufficient  funds.  In  one 
section  they  are  said  to  have  used 
a  small  pick-up  truck  bearing  a 
Pennsylvania  license  and  reloaded  to 
a  larger  truck  having  the  name  Haw¬ 
ley,  Pa.  on  the  side.  If  any  of  our 
readers  hear  of  these  people,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  automobile  number. 
Also  we  would  suggest  calling  the 
police  and  town  officials,  as  well  as 
notifying  the  State  troopers. 

John  H.  Wolf  son  has  been  indicted 
on  61  counts  of  mail  fraud  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Jamestown, 
New  York.  Wolf  son  was  the  principal 
in  the  Minor  Machine  Company, 
Wolfson  and  Fairclough  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  Wolff aire  Electric 
Products  Company,  all  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Wolfson  advertised  a 
small  electric  drill  for  $6.95.  Pur¬ 
chasers  complained  that  they  failed 
to  get  the  drills.  Others  received  the 
drills,  but  found  them  unsatisfactory 
and  returned  them.  They  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  replacements  or  refunds.  Later 
Wolfson  offered  a  Wolff  aire  portable 
air  conditioning  unit  for  $59.60, 
which  proved  to  bte  only  a  circulating 
fan.  Again  complaints  came  in.  A  few 
refunds  were  made,  but  the  majority 
of  the  complaints  were  ignored.  The 
Post  Office  Department  took  up  the 
case.  It  is  reported  that  68  persons 
have  justifiable  complaints,  12  of 
whom  had  returned  the  fans  and  did 
not  receive  their  refunds.  Wolfson  is 
said  to  have  stopped  operating  these 
companies,  but  the  case  is  still  pend¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  story  for  the  record. 

We  signed  a  contract  with  our 
agent  for  Weather-Rex,  The  All  Sea¬ 
son  King,  for  storm  windows,  doors, 
screens  ,etc.  We  paid  $30  down  and 
24  payments  of  $12.39  each  were  to 
be  made.  The  agent  gave  his  name  as 
David  Kirby.  He  did  not  bring  two 
of  the  doors,  but  promised  delivery  in 
a  week.  He  also  brought  a  contract 
which  we  foolishly  signed.  We  know 
we  will  have  to  pay  the  bank  but  the 
contract  said  “pay  30  days  after  de¬ 
livery  of  goods”  and  we  should  have 
waited.  If  you  can  help  us  we  will  be 
grateful.  R.  b. 

New  York 

This  company  solicited  sales  of 
combination  Storm  Windows.  In  re¬ 
ports  David  H.  Kirby  was  listed  as 
the  person  conducting  the  business. 
Letters  addressed  to  Weather-Rex  are 
returned  undelivered.  This  experi¬ 
ence  emphasizes  two  points  that 
should  be  remembered  in  any  trans¬ 
action.  Take  time  to  check  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  any  company  and  its  agent 
before  giving  an  order;  and  do  not 
sign  a  contract  until  all  conditions 
are  filled.  We  regret  our  failure  to 
assist  in  this  complaint. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  or  not  the  Esmond  Electric 
Traction  Company  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence?  My  wife  holds  a  certificate  of 
four  shares  of  stock  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  Will  appreciate 
your  looking  into  this  for  us. 

Massachusetts  s.  b.  h. 

We  regret  to  report  that  the 
company  was  dissolved  for  non¬ 
payment  of  license  tax.  We  believe 
its  stock  is  now  totally  worthless. 

In  the  Spring  of  1948  an  agent 
rented  on  verbal  contract  100  acres 
of  land  from  us  for  growing  red 
kidney  beans.  The  concern  did  not 


plant  the  land  but  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  assured  me  they 
wanted  the  land.  Upon  being  pressed 
for  payment  they  claimed  there  was 
no  contract  and,  therefore,  no  obli¬ 
gation.  I  feel  the  verbal  contract  is 
binding  for  at  least  one  year’s  rent 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  lime,  rye 
seed  and  plowing  I  did  in  prepa¬ 
ration.  Do  you  think  a  lawsuit  would 
be  advisable.  r.  h.  h. 

New  York 

A  verbal  contract  is  not  sufficient 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  When  the 
company  repudiates  it  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  bind  them  to  it.  There  should 
always  be  a  signed  contract.  A  judge 
and  jury  might  take  conditions  into 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  land 
was  held  for  the  agent,  but  it  would 
be  expensive  to  try  it  out  in  court 
to  prove  the  point.  We  advise  readers 
to  insist  upon  written  contracts  for 
any  transactions  of  the  kind. 

Two  years  ago  I  sent  $11.12  to  the 
Pern  Company  at  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  I  never  received  the  goods 
ordered  and,  although  I  have  written 
the  proprietor,  Jack  Gordon,  many 
times  have  never  received  any  reply, 
nor  refund  of  my  remittance,  nor  any 
goods.  The  complaint  was  entered 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Gordon  promised  to  reimburse  those 
who  had  claims  against  him,  but  I 
did  not  get  any  part  of  mine.  Now  Mr. 
Gordon  refuses  to  answer  me  when 
I  inquire  about  it,  although  his 
letters  are  not  returned  to  me.  We 
would  appreciate  having  this  money, 
which  we  really  need.  h.  d.  y. 

New  York 

According  to  the  record,  Jack 
Gordon,  who  operated  under  various 
trade  names  at  Baltimore  for  several 
years,  is,  as  we  have  reported  be¬ 
fore,  under  indictment  for  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  His  case  is  expected 
to  come  up  this  Fall.  Both  Gordon 
and  his  attorney  made  promises  from 
time  to  time  that  they  would  pay  up 
all  the  indebtedness  against  them 
Some  claims  have  been  paid,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  the  amount  is  said  to  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
sum  of  his  obligation.  We  hope  that 
he  will  make  good  on  the  outstand¬ 
ing  claims  and  await  the  outcome  of 
the  trial  in  the  Fall. 

We  paid  $77.50  to  R.  Rollain,  an 
agent  of  R.  &  S.  Sales  Company, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  for  advertising 
cards  with  fire  alarm  rings  on  them. 
We  have  never  received  them  and 
cannot  get  our  money  back.  We  heard 
of  several  towns  where  other  people 
had  lost  through  this  man.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done?  mrs.  m.  f. 

New  York 

All  the  information  we  get  verifiies 
that  there  have  been  similar  com¬ 
plaints  from  residents  of  New  York 
towns.  R.  &  S.  Sales  made  promises 
to  deliver  the  cards,  but  did  not  keep 
their  word.  We  believe  it  will  be  wise 
to  avoid  them. 

I  have  a  certificate  for  one  share  of 
capital  stock  from  Guaranty  Oil 
Company  of  Oregon.  This  is  a  $100 
share  and  was  purchased  in  1925. 
Would  you  know  if  this  company  is 
still  in  existence  and  if  this  share  is 
worth  anything?  G.  R.  s. 

New  York 

The  Guaranty  Oil  Company  of 
Oregon  was  dissolved  by  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  in  1931  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  its  annual  license  fees  and 
to  file  its  annual  reports.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn  the  corporation’s  stock 
has  no  value  whatever  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  in¬ 
vestor’s  money  can  be  recovered. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
claims  against  Clarence  C.  Hill  which 
have  not  been  adjusted  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hill  has  definitely  quit  the  rabbit 
business  and  gone  into  another  line. 
He  has  given  assurance  that  every 
person  to  whom  money  was  owed 
would  eventually  be  paid.  Mr.  Hill 
was  not  in  the  definitely  dishonest 
class,  but  he  went  into  the  rabbit 
business,  which  got  too  big  for  him, 
and  thus  brought  the  difficulties  upon 
himself.  We  are  glad  that  he  has 
given  up  the  rabbit  line. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
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Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  la  thla  department  16e  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addrear,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  parable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (aeeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


HALMAR  Farms,  Clinton,  Pa.,  has  steady  position 
for  farm  hand  who  is  good  milker.  Contact  Earl 
Plants,  Manager.  . 


DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  October  15,  a  married  man  not  more 
than  two  children,  to  be  second  in  Guernsey  herd. 
Surge  milkers  used.  Modern  house  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  Recommendations  required.  Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens, 
Stonehouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  to  handle  herd  of 
about  120  head  purebred  dairy  in  Connecticut. 
Need  not  know  breeding,  but  should  be  well  ex¬ 
perienced  in  feeding  ana  care  of  dairy  herd,  growing 
of  crops  and  maintenance  of  equipment.  Give  details 
of  experience  and  references  when  replying.  BOX 
1338,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED:  Boy.  helper.  Good  home,  board,  clothes, 
school.  Also  boy  through  school,  reasonable  wages. 
BOX  4339,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Experienced  modern  home.  Orange 
County.  Two  school  boys;  own  room;  good  salary. 
BOX  4340,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  married  men  $170  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms.  Inc.,  Flemtngton,  New  Jersey. _ 


WANTED:  Milk  plant  manager  experienced  in  field 
work  and  familiar  with  New  York  City  health 
regulations.  Plant  is  located  in  central  New  York 
State.  BOX  4341,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  without  dependents, 
middleaged,  to  work  as  cottage  parents  in  boys 
industrial  school.  Knowledge  of  farming  and  dairying 
desirable.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and  character 
required.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Write  Clarence  E. 
Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  country  for  man  and  boy 
16  near  Montieello,  N.  Y.  No  objection  to  woman 
with  one  child.  State  particulars  and  age.  BOX  4301, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Reliable  single  man,  middleaged,  on  up- 
to  date  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  able  to 
operate  De  Laval  milker  and  do  general  farm  work. 
No  liquor.  Apply  to  Brighton  Lake  Farms,  Andover, 
N.  J.  Telephone  Andover  3609. 


WANTED:  General  farm  maintenance  man.  Machinery, 
buildings,  some  electrical,  plumbing  and  masonary 
work.  $125  per  month  to  start,  plus  house,  heat,  lights, 
milk  and  eggs.  Write  Baywood  Farm,  Forked  River, 
N.  J, _ 

COUPLE  under  fifty.  Housekeeper,  family  with 
children,  modem,  conveniences.  Man  general  utility. 
Small  estate,  central  New  York.  Write  BOX  4314, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  family  with  children.  Modern 

home  and  equipment.  Country  atmosphere.  Central 
New  Y'ork.  Write  BOX  4313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  holp  with  housework  and 

two  children.  Own  room,  modern  conveniences,  good 
toe  in  small  village.  Mrs.  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryville, 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  dairyman,  middleaged  pre¬ 

ferred,  take  charge  30  head  purebred  Guernsey  milk¬ 
ers,  young  stock,  produce  Grade  A  milk,  some  hogs, 
one  experienced  helper  plus  other  help  in  season. 
Location  Hudson  Valley,  modern  equipped,  four  room 
cottage.  State  wages  expected,  size  family,  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  etc.  in  reply.  BOX  4302,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine  opera¬ 

tors  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking  care 
of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment,  ideal 
working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  Furnished 
apartments  available  for  married  men  with  one  or 
two  children.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc., 
Franklin.  Massachusetts,  telephone  Franklin  419  or 

HERDSMAN  Wanted:  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 

working  herdsman,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
165  dairy  cows.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  men,  be 
fully  experienced  in  operating  De  Laval  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  and  be  a  good  hand  milker.  Furnished  3-room 
apartment  available  for  married  man.  Steady,  year- 
round  job,  vacation  with  pay.  If  interested  write  for 
personal  interview  to  Paul  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Top  wages  to  meet  ability  and 
qualifications, _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  or  married  dairy  farm  worker  to 
work  a  good  Connecticut  farm  on  a  share  in  proft 
basis,  BOX  4317,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  working  manager  to  take  full  charge  at 

a  commercial  dairy.  Reliable,  sober,  must  be  a 
good  hand  and  machine  milker.  Modern  cottage,  four 
rooms  and  bath.  Only  highly  experienced  man  con¬ 
sidered.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Hieksvllle  3-0888. 


COT  PLE  needed  to  help  on  egg  farm  where  the 
Lord's  Day  is  kept  instead  of  the  Roman  Sunday. 
!'-■  B-  Hawkins,  Lake  Runkonkoma,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  permanent  home,  with  small  salary  offered 
to  refined  settled  single  man  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  do  housework.  No  cooking.  Small  family  in 
country;  near  transportation  for  Philadelphia.  BOX 
4348,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  to  help  with  light 

housework,  care  of  infant,  two  school  children.  Plain 
cooking.  Automatic  appliances.  Room,  board,  $100 
month.  Position  In  neighboring  home  for  friend. 
Write  35,  Serpentine,  Roslyn,  N,  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  single  or  couple;  nice 

house;  good  pay.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  Long  Island. 

DOG  lover?  Housekeeper  wanted,  complete  charge. 

Opportunity  to  learn  dog  business  and  increase  in¬ 
come.  Two  in  family.  Connecticut;  country.  Wish  con¬ 
genial,  happy  person  as  a  member  of  our  family. 
BOX  4363,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

WANTED  by  elderly  couple,  reliable,  pleasant  all- 

aroUnd  farm  woman,  35-45,  to  share  home,  help 
run  farm.  No  objection  one  child.  BOX  4364,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COJJPLE  caretakers,  experienced,  to  take  cara  of 

2-acre  estate,  Wilton,  Conn.  Furnished  cottages 
available.  Will  Steinman,  525  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
WI  7-7328. 


V.uwil  .liviill,  OIJU  C.ipcliClKCU  UID1U 

nurse.  Doctor  and  bank  references.  BOX  4369,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGE  couple,  good  cook;  caretaker,  carpenter 

stone  mason,  paint,  handyman.  Charles  A.  Barrows 
Franklin,  N.  Y.  Phone  19-F-3. 


WANTED  by  widow  over  50  years,  position  as  house¬ 

mother  or  matron  in  institution.  BOX  4367,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  young  man,  single,  agricultural  college 

graduate;  experienced  in  livestock  and  modern 
machinery  wants  responsible  position.  State  partlcu 
lars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  4354,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WORKING  general  farm  manager  desires  position 

immediately,  lifetime  experience,  no  tobacco  or 
drink,  specialty  Holsteins.  BOX  4368,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VETERAN:  Farm  work  under  GI  Bill,  experienced, 

married,  salary,  quarters.  R.  Hewison,  335  1st  St., 
Westfield.  New  Jersey. 


CARETAKER,  small  estate,  one  hour  New  York, 

little  gardening,  poultry.  Cottage,  facilities.  BOX 
4365,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKE11,  no  cooking;  dish  washing  and 

washing  machines.  Mrs.  Shutkin,  Hatfield  Bd., 
Bethany,  Conn.  Tel  New  Haven  3-1171. 


GARDENER,  elderly,  single,  handyman,  to  care  for 

country  home;  no  farm  animals.  BOX  4366,  Rural 
New-Yorker 


COLPLE:  Middleaged,  man  work  on  poultry  farm; 

wife  assist  housework  and  egg  packing.  Three  room 
house  and  salary.  State  age,  references,  particulars, 
wages  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Millville,  New  Jersey. 


WATERFRONT  farm:  Working  herdsman,  experienced 

with  machine  milking,  for  40  cow  Guernsey  herd. 
Large,  modern  house,  electricity,  milk  and  some 
meat  furnished  $150  with  rapid  advancement  for 
right  man,  Rich  Neck  Manor  Farm,  Claiborne.  Md. 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple  in  a  five  room  apart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City.  To  take  care  of  two 
small  children  and  help  witii  all  the  housework.  Write 
giving  references  to  Mrs.  R.  Lipetz,  3990  Saxon  Ave., 
New  York  63,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Capable  caring  two  small  children 

and  house;  own  room.  M.  Luger,  60  Front  St..  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Elderly  couple  interested  in  good  home  in 

exchange  for  helping  with  small  farm  and  sharing  in 
profits.  BOX  4323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  middleaged  man  to  help  do  light 

chores  in  barn  on  dairy  farm.  Good  home  with 
room  and  board.  Steady  job.  State  wages  expected. 
Abe  Mlcrop,  R.  D.  2,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  on  poultry  farm.  Steady 
job,  good  board.  State  age,  experience,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


COUPLE:  Generally  useful,  small  country  inn.  Write 

Harbor  Hill,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y, 


WANTED:  Housekeeper-cook,  middleaged;  own  room 

and  bath.  State  wages.  43  miles  New  York  City. 
BOX  4303,  Rural  New-Yorker 


HEAD  farmer,  married  and  about  forty  years  old, 
for  general  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Good  housing,  schools 
and  salary.  Recent  working  references  required. 
BOX  4324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work,  no  smok- 

ing  or  drinking.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Cook-housekeeper.,  gardener  in  country  near 

transportation,  only  15  miles  center  Philadelphia, 
Two  adults,  no  laundry,  other  outside  help.  State  age, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Box  74,  Whitemarsh, 
Penna. 


WANTED:  Young  or  middleaged  woman  in  exchange 

room  and  board,  occasional  housework  and  baby 
sitting.  Private  room  and  bath;  12  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
Mrs.  R.  Scaife,  Palisades,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  two  adults,  two  school 

children.  Good  home,  own  room,  all  modem  electrical 
appliances  including  dish  washer.  State  age,  salary 
expected,  references.  Answer  P.  O.  Box  163,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 


COOK-Housekeeper;  Three  adults,  permanent  home, 

Greenwich,  Conn.  References.  BOX  4325,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milker  (married)  registered  Jerseys 

Modern  house,  heat,  light.  Good  wages  to  right  man. 
Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  Phone  Clinton 
114  R  3. 


GENERAL  worker,  relief  milker.  Registered  Jerseys. 

Single.  Comfortable  room  and  board.  Good  wages  to 
right  man.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  Phone 
Clinton  114  R  3. 


EXPERIENCED  middleaged  poultry  man;  sober.  Good 

wages,  room,  board  and  laundry.  Steady  employ¬ 
ment.  References  required.  BOX  4326,  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St..  New  York  City. 


COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 

estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener, 
mechanic ;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper : 
furnished  .cottage,  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager:  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 

perience,  all  branches  specialty  Guernseys:  hogs; 
profitable  results.  BOX  4205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLUMBER  wants  work  in  the  country.  BOX  4327, 

Rural  New-Yorker, 


ELDERLY  man  would  cook,  housework  for  bachelor; 

city  or  country.  Sober,  dependable,  active,  con- 
genial  companion.  BOX  4304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work  on  modern,  well 

equipped  dairy  farm.  Ideal  working  conditions, 
e-mail  apartment  available.  Give  references  and  full 
particulars.  Box  57.  Colesville,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Experienced,  $120  month.  Private 
room.  Capable  of  taking  care  of  three  small 

children  and  general  household  duties.  Call  collect 

Newburgh,  N.  Y,  3535  or  write  Box  768, _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  for  housework  in  small 
family;  no  children  or  laundry.  Prefer  lady  of  about 
middleage.  A  fully  modern  home  at  edge  of  village. 
Mrs,  s,  E.  Lind,  Delaware  Ave.,  Delhi,  N,  Y. 

1IOUSEWORKER:  Refined,  young,  white;  also  play! 

walk  three  small  girls  abnormal  whom  I  teach.  $150. 
Hrs.  Wm,  Hahn,  New  City,  N.  Y.  Telpehone  2481, 

WORKING  farm  manager,  preferably  agricultural 
school  trained.  Take  full  charge  dairy  farm. 

Knowledge  modern  breeding  and  field  practices  im¬ 
portant,  Good  living  quarters,  macadam  road,  school 
bus,  usual  privileges.  Dutchess  County.  BOX  4349, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

COUPLE;  Gardener,  handyman;  wife,  part  time 

housework.  Small  country  home  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  House  with  all  improvements  supplied. 
■Mate  experience  and  (1)  reference.  BOX  4350. _ 

'Of NO  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work;  no 

smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  A  housekeeper;  state  wages.  BOX  35, 
Royalton,  Vermont, 

SINGLE  man,  middloages  good  habits,  experience  in 

practical  farming  and  livestock,  can  be  offered 
permanent  situation  and  comfortable  home  on  small 
general  farm  located  In  western  Connecticut.  Private 
nvtng  quarters,  board  with  family.  Diversified  enter- 
u‘is.u  No  heavy  fuming.  Applicant  must  be  trust- 
reliable  and  capable  of  self  direction.  BOX 
'i'' 1 ,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

C(if)K.  ,and  general  maid,  live  in,  large  house,  suburb 

-r,*“  Albany,  two  adults,  own  room  and  bath.  Mrs. 
nomas  Wheeler,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

SEWORKER,  light  cooking,  modern  appliances; 
bath:  ,{0ur  in  famllys»  boys  6.  8.  State 
v„M,erTu'nee>  salary  expected.  Dr.  Frank  Green, 
^Qutli  Lewis  Pl„  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 


CULTURED,  dependable  young  man  wants  position 

where  honesty  and  willingness  to  learn  are  more 
important  than  special  skill,  type,  driver's  license. 
BOX  4328,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MINISTER  (youthfully  elderly)  available  serve 
Church  immediately.  Gifted  speaker,  BOX  4315, 
Roral  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Responsible,  no  children,  cook,  housekeeper; 

farmer,  poultryman.  caretaker:  capable  full  charge. 
Best  references.  BOX  4305,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POCLTRYMAN,  farmer,  married,  48 ;  Cornell  trained. 

Have  helper.  Will  run  on  share  farm  proposition. 
Can  invest  little  in  livestock.  BOX  4329,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  31,  reliable  four  years  experience  In 
poultry  farming,  wishes  to  live  with  the  family  in 
main  house.  References.  BOX  1320,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  experienced  gardener,  poultry,  farm, 

animals,  handyman.  Veteran;  single;  reliable.  BOX 
4330,  Rural _ New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American.  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  poultry  and  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  and  management  of  incubators.  Would  like  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  of  poultry  farm,  or  will  take  work 
as  poultryman  on  private  estate.  Can  give  best  of 
reference  from  present  employer.  Please  give  particu- 
lars  and  state  wages.  BOX  4321,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  38,  single,  sober,  reliable,  agricultural 
school  and  some  college  training;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  handling  poultry  for  egg  production,  desires 
position  on  small  poultry  farm  or  private  estate. 
Joseph  B.  Wile,  care  B.  F.  Wright,  65  Catherine  St.. 
Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

POULTRYMAN  desires  responsible  position.  Married, 

25,  veteran,  experienced,  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  BOX  4342,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  middleaged;  married. 

concientious,  capable,  steady.  Wants  work  on  pro- 

gressive  farm,  BOX  4352,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  single,  59,  desires  position  on  small  place, 
caretaker,  all  around  practical  experience,  garden, 
field,  good  poultryman,  dependable.  BOX  4353,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

DAIRY  herdsman,  20  years  experience,  dry  hand  and 

machine  milker.  Milk  producer  produce  the  ut¬ 
most  richest  milk  without  injuring  the  udder;  good 
with  cows;  calf  raising.  Do  feeding,  testing,  breeding, 
veterinary  work,  cattle  fitter,  help  with  field  work. 
No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Wife  excellent  cook,  baker, 
serve,  neat  housekeeper;  $185  month.  Live  in  any 
location.  Reference.  David  Crotty,  148  Cherry  St., 
S.  L\,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SINGLE  man,  56,  reliable,  desires  position  as 

gardener,  caretaker;  experience  in  farm  work.  BOX 
4347,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOB  SALE.  TO  KENT.  ETC. 


FARMS,  country  homes  til  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants,  I’U  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich.  N.  Y 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homos, 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester.  Vermont. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland.  Now  Jersey, 


Large,  small,  hare,  equipped;  gaa  atatlons: 

hotels;  gnlls,  Freo  bulletin.  William*  (The  Farm 
Man),  B.  P.  l,  Clinton.  N,  Y 


FARMS,  rural  home*  and  business  properties  for  sale’ 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farm*  Beal 
Estate  Agency.  Inc„  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 
farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York. 


FARMS:  No.  604 — 125  acres  on  macadam,  imposing 
house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  good  barn,  28 
ties,  buckets,  new  milk  house,  electric  cooler,  alio, 
other  buildings,  28  cows,  milk  checks  1949  $12,000; 
tractor,  tools,  crops,  $19,000.  No.  391—140  acres,  one 
mile  from  macadam,  good  house,  nine  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  bam  36x60  ft.  nearly  completed,  sugar 
orchard,  bare  $5,700.  No.  392—120  acres  on  macadam, 
good  house,  eight  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn,  24 
ties,  buckets,  new  tractor  and  tools,  crops,  $11,000. 
No.  607 — 150  acres,  *4  mil©  macadam,  superior 
buildings,  house,  nine  rooms,  all  conveniences,  barn, 
39  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  siio,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  25  cows  and  young  stock,  tractor,  tools, 
crops,  $19,500.  No.  400-— 110  acres,  on  macadam, 
good  house,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  very  good 
barn,  34  ties,  buckets,  milking  machine,  milk  house, 
electric  cooler,  silo,  other  buildings,  23  head  cows 
and  young  stock,  farm  tools,  crops,  $15,500.  No. 
701— -130  acres,  one  mile  thriving  village  and  Route 
7,  river  flat  and  bench  land  tillage,  house,  seven 
rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  furnace,  barn,  49 
ties  and  buckets,  silo,  milk  house,  electric  cooler, 
milking  machine,  nearly  full  line  good  farm  equip- 
ment,  $10,000.  No.  706 — 120  acres  on  State  high¬ 
way,  10  room  house,  running  water,  electricity,  other 
plumbing,  bam,  30  tie®,  buckets,  silo,  milk  house 
electric  cooler,  23  cows,  tractor,  tools,  $15,500* 
Many  other  farms  correctly  priced.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N  Y 


FARMS,  hotels,  homes,  stores.  10  acres  to  400  acres 

at  all  prices.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.  Phone  46-224. 


FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville. 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


FOR  rent  with  option  to  buy:  Chicken  or  game 
bird  farm  In  Margaretville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Farm  consists  of  40  acres  with  modern  farm  house 
(four  rooms,  kitchen,  bath,  electric  water  heater). 
On  property:  chicken  houses,  size  20x100  (two 
stories);  12x15;  14x20;  two  each  20x50;  7  brooder 
houses  each  10x12;  shed,  24x60,  with  metal  lined 
feed  storage  and  tool  house;  horse  or  cow  bam, 
.0x42;  deep  well  with  automatic  electric  pump, 
Would  consider  making  deal  with  experienced  gardener 
to  work  my  gardens  (adjoining)  from  May  1st  to 
October  31st.  Please  contact  my  representative,  H.  H 
Williams,  Margaretville,  New  York.  Emil  H.  Ron  ay] 
New  York  City. 


FIVE  acre  poultry  farm,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York  village, 

excellent  8-room  house,  steam  heat,  2-car  garage 
bam  24x40,  2-story  henhouse,  capacity  2,500  layers, 
other  outbuildings  all  in  excellent  condition,  all 
equipment  and  household  furniture  included  in  price 
$9,000.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  317  acres,  approximately  150  acres 

tillable.  All  flat  creek  bottom  land,  never  floods. 
Three  houses,  all  with  bathrooms.  Two  barns  with 
other  out  buildings.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
Particulars  gladly  given  to  interested  parties.  Should 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Address:  F.  L.  Patterson 
or  Box  157,  Wallsboro,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  or  acreage  with  shack; 

around  $1,500.  100  miles  from  New  York.  BOX 
4331,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IYOULD  $200  weekly  interest,  you,  must  sell  because 

of  illness,  excellent  house,  garage  with  two  build¬ 
ing  lots,  growing  college  city  next  to  main  street 
near  college,  refined  neighborhood,  reasonable  reduced 
price.  BOX  4332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  farm  or  acreage  with  lake  frontage;  prefer 
location  near  bus  or  railroad.  Sensible  price.  BOX 
4333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  retirement  farm.  No  stock.  Good 

year  around  house.  Modern  conveniences.  Within  75 
miles  N.  Y.  City.  Rent,  lease  or  buy.  Terms.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  4306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  House  with  improvements  on  bus  line  or 
edge  of  town,  land  two  acres  or  more  with  fruit 
trees.  Upstate  New  York.  Rent  with  option  to  buy. 
Three  adults.  Send  full  details.  BOX  4307,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  Wanted:  Couple  wish  to  purchase  immedi¬ 

ately.  modem  6-8  room  bungalow;  southern  Dutchess 
Highway  preferable.  Spacious  rooms ;  insulated ;  oil 
heat,  hardwood  floors;  plaster  walls;  fruit;  fishing,  to 
$6,000;  terms,  136-01  Jewel  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
FAHM  md  waterfront  home  for  rent;  Shelter  Island] 
35  acres  7 -room  house  and  many  other  buildings, 
cow  barn  and  dairy  facilities  (20  cow  capacity). 
Two  poultn  houses  (4,000  capacity).  Modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  freezers,  silos,  root  cellar,  etc.  Only  sub- 
stan.ial  and  experienced  people  need  apply.  Write 
Henry  F  Delia,  Jr.,  87-19  143rd  St„  Jamaica  2, 
New  York.  _ 

RENT  with  option  to  buy  small  farm  on  or  close 
to  highway,  good  transportation  to  industrial  towns. 
All  particulars  and  pictures  in  first  letter.  BOX  430S, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Hill  top  farm,  electricity,  water;  good 
road,  woodland.  Must  be  reasonable:  all  cash.  Hauser 
Sr.,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Melville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SIX-room  modem  country  home,  steam,  two  acres; 

bargain.  Elizabeth  James,  R.  D.  2,  Tunkhannock, 
Penna.  _ 

WANTED:  Small  country  home,  some  acreage,  near 

village.  BOX  4309,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUNGALOW,  six  rooms,  modem  conveniences,  garage, 

broiler  house  5,000  capacity  equipped,  garden  space, 
shade,  lawn,  located  eight  miles  south  Milford,  Dela¬ 
ware  on  Main  Route  113  one  mile  S.  EllendU“ 
ard  D.  Moore,  Milton,  Delaware.  _ 

WANTED  Farm:  New  York,.  Connecticut;  'under  $2,500, 

BOX  4335,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SCHOHARIE,  New  York,  Immediate  possession,  107 
acres,  new  stable,  10-room  house,  hot-cold  water, 
“Kitchenaider,"  main  road,  school  bus.  Details  BOX 
4336,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KEUKA.  FLA.  Retire  to  this  quiet  beautiful  estate, 
near  Rt.  20,  between  Palatka-Gainesville,  23%  acre® 
fenced,  improved,  500  ft.  lake  frontage,  dock,  two 
modem  bungalows,  equal  to  new,  baths,  screened 
porches,  large  landscaped  shady  lawn,  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem,  servants  house,  double  garage,  two  electric 
pumps,  solar  systems,  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
lor  3,000  broilers  and  300  layers;  taxes  $32  a  year. 
$13,500;  terms.  Harry  Quinn,  owner. 


55%  Main  Street,  T 

rJn!,fC1V,N?,'i  road  machinery  business,  $40,000  annual 

includedBUTklIwS3’  machinel;y-  0xcellent  condition,  farm 
included.  J.  Hemenway,  Williamsburg.  Mass,  “ 

G$?300KYRn«iL^r  SaIe’  ‘‘d'Wment  and  stock;  weekly 

Ru^^Vv  ew- Yorkei^Iary*an^ryBr^5<^  lOdiOO*  ^BOx”  43 18^ 

mgnway  n^ie3  t0  pln^  Grove>  Penna  90 

New-Yorker,  Aew  York  Clty'  BOX  431».  Rural 

v  A*  ^  “j 

a- ‘I  jst<&  wa  *!?••*£» 

New- Yorker.1*  ^  Write  BOx"  4319.  ‘  Si 

S1^undrvB00^g  ho?iISC'  ,3evcn  roomS,  enclosed  porch. 
$14500  re-id  i3'1.113-  *wo  car  garage,  oil,  steam; 
$14,ol)0.  Fred  Seiter,  2  Weekes  Ave..  Hempstead, 


,®ale:  11-room i  house,  modern,  hard  road-  heart, 

Penna*!061  country;  $9-200  casl>.  Harry  Smith,  Eldred, 


Y^fanm:.,  20?  acres'  80  tillable,  120  pasture 

,  f“d  vr°ofLand,  brook  watered;  35  tie  ups  water 
u?S8’  .  telephone,  on  good  gravel  road  • 

aid1  _?n<?  Jr?I4e  school  bus  passes  door ;  milk  pick  ut> 
and  mail  delivery ;  8-room  modem  home  central  heat 
*2 ^00°°*™ w  lar®°  modern  kitchen;  a  real  buy  for 


WANTED:  Farm  direct  from  owner.  Under  $8  000 

acrw^sm-Tnlt  or,  cou4d  c°nyert  into  more  rooms;  10-50 

Cit?'  MV  «i!“0ok:  fitbin  125  miles  New  York 
-Ity,  BGX  4316,  Rural  New-Y orker. 


Sid^htedaCL!^  Tina£e-  AH  conveniences,  re- 

as.  ‘s.rv1 


AN  TED;  Small  insulated  house  or  cabin,  frontage 

Box  440?  CoMaeue1  Pffti(fflars  first  W.  K.  S„ 


GENERAL  store  for  sale  in  the  middle  of  Pennsyl- 

wrltTto8  RUnrnetv'!Cl  fis£ing  district;  for  informatfon 
write  to  R.  L.  Wiley,  Sterling  Run,  Pa. 


employee  wants  a  small  house  near 
Rural  New-Yorker  transportation.  BOX  4322, 


S4X  acres,  level,  main  highway,  river  valley  near 

houseaS°twn1°haI?hle3  t0  Binghamton,  excellent  8-room 
nouse,  two  baths,  modern  kitchen,  furnace  stoker 

qqnm°UteS'^arnA  $7'900;  '-ash.  H.  Van  0?der' 

39  Clarke  St„  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  ' 


I>T'istYfr£!ariSS'  tVPe3-  Stocked  and  equipped. 

List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  T. 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  home  in  Edmeston:  acre  lan 

T,tb,‘e®st°ry  gara°e,  low  taxes,  reasonable  price.  Bur 
Real  Estate,  Box  3S8,  Edmeston.  N.  Y. 


F0R  Sale:  35  cow  dairy  farm,  fully  eauinned 

Boy8 Conklin.  De^c^ffi^*  tel*Ph0ne;  *asy 


EASTERN  SHORE,  Maryland  farm.  Mild  climate 
,  <Ly?rsltied  crops.  Poultry,  dairying,  good  soil  ant 
buildings,  paved  road,  near  Ioto;166  acres  carl 
M“yda'nd$  ,°00;  ^  G'  W'  ^niston,  Snow*  Hill 

WANTED :  Abandoned  farm  or  good  acreage  Ton 

fer8e<deSW!riti>efnff>^?UnCh^S  0r  CoIumbia  County  pre- 
New-Ymker  *  U  d  allS  brst  letter-  BOX  4343,  Rural 


CUSTOM  hatchery,  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  four  acres 

107000OIhrr^dern  hom.®;  44-000  egg  capacity  hatchery 
brooder  capacity.  Price  complete  $25,000  In 

cIMm  wanCi  -offl.ce:  Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Asso 

Mantz,  Isaiesmann'leW  AW*'  Slat“Ston,  Pa„  Ray  T 


WJn???JXG^Ci)Utnty  ,445  acres,  400  tillable,  cash  crop 
potato  and  dairy  farm;  two  large  bams  thre^  homp 
modern  conveniences,  all  buildings  in  good  repair  8 

lT,WraCtV-  reasonabi 

priced  860, 000.  Half  cash  balance  easy.  Ernest  L 
Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St..  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


205  ACRES,  good  road,  1%  miles  from  village,  larg 
’]]ouse-  30  cows,  15  young  stock,  every 
hiiv  af  i^i  nfmhii?ery' ►  ‘lew  spring  water.  Goo 

Aracde,*'N.°°Y  Ern6St  L0  Mieux’  Broker-  95  Main  St 


ICfB  Kent :  Gc°d  grad®  A  dairy  farm,  Newton,  N.  J. 

_  (V®.  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers,  light, 
new  barn,  some  fields  already  in  alfalfa,  nice  five 

redecorate Se’Rcnfht,'$  I  ter  and  bSth’  wiU  completely 
Agency]*1  Newton!’  N$15j°.  Per  “'  A'  N-  Lockwood 


RiDGEFXELD-Danbury:  Sale  or  rental  furnished.  Six 

months  or  longer ;  beautifully  situated  on  lake  also 
swimming  pool.  Convenient  to  motor  routes  and  rail- 
way  station.  Unusually  attracUve  double  height  living 
room  4-x30  large  fire  place,  two  pianos,  powder  room, 
study,  four  master  bedrooms,  two  servants  rooms,  five 
?°Kera  kitchen,  well  equipped,  ell  furnace. 
Excellent  beys  school  nearby.  Call  Danbury  3-0970, 
W  rite _ Box  710.  Danbury,  Conn. 


NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm]  business,  suburban 
village  or  city  property  for  sale,  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  In  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W,  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Well  established  coal,  feed  and  farn 
supply  business  in  South  Jersey.  BOX  4346,  Rurs 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm,  prefer  without  stock,  will  rent  oi 
buy;  give  fuH  details.  BOX  4344,  Rural  New-Yorker 


EXCHANGE  village  property  with  income,  two  house 
two  lots,  for  medium  size  farm  and  stock  or  smal 
business  In  N.  Y.  Box  301,  Croton.  N.  Y. 

Wj^7-ED.:  ,old  farm  about  100  miles  from” Brooklyn 
BOX  4345,  Rural  New-Yorker- 


GENERAL  country  store,  well  stocked  and  equipped 
including  soda  fountain;  six  room  apartment  In  rear 
Must  retire.  R.  C.  Vail,  Lebanon,  Conn. 


287  ACRES,  70  Holsteins.  First  class  dairy  farn 
complete  with  $34,000  worth  stock  and  equipment 
modern  Colonial  manse,  11  rooms,  three  tile  baths 
modem  barn  35x90,  40  stanchions ;  cow  bam ;  thro- 
silos,  4-car  garage;  three  poultry  houses;  287  acres 
200  tillable,  fruit  orchard;  dairy  income  $15,000 
buildings  insured  for  $40,000;  price  slashed  fron 
$100,000  to  $72,225;  terms.  No.  13,014.  West’s.  R.  B 
Young,  26  First  St.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  195i 
catalog  free. 


1  US  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment:  First  class  dairy1 
farm  on  macadam  highway,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.  ; 
includes  31  head  cattle,  200  hens,  tractor,  all  tools, 
equipment  and  crops;  lovely  7-room  home,  with  bath, 
utilities,  hot  air  heat,  two  porches,  shaded-shrubbed 
lawn;  huge  barn  60x95,  20  stanchions,  20  ties,  water 
cups;  silo;  poultry  house;  two  brooder  houses;  other 
buUdings;  152  acres,  122  level  loam,  family  fruit.  Real 
value.  Terms  to  quick  buyer!  No.  1-2783,  West's, 
J.  C.  Bream,  Fairfield  Rd,,  Gettsyburg,  Pa. 

FOR  Rent;  Milk  depot.  Queens,  N.  Y.  C.  Health 
Department  approved.  BOX  4356,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  Page  725 


Durham  'heifer' 
below  was 
shown  at  the 
Poughkeepsie 
fair,  1844— note 
the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the 
steers  illustrat¬ 
ed  at  left. 


While  the  fair  is  one  of  man's  oldest  forms  of  communication, 
entertainment  and  commerce,  it  has  reached  its  greatest 
significance  in  America  as  an  annual  report  of  agricultural 
progress. 

From  July  to  October  rural  America  goes  to  local,  county 
and  state  fairs  to  see  what  is  new  and  better  in  every  phase 
of  farm  industry.  Animals  and  agricultural  products  show 


A  portion  of  1 844 
Fair  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.Y.  —  2  years 
after  our  business 
was  founded. 


THE  FAIR-America’s  Pageant 

of  Agricultural  Progress 


4-H  Boys  and  Girls,  Future  Farmers  and  Future  Home¬ 
makers  of  America,  Home  Demonstration  Club  mem¬ 
bers,  members  of  the  Grange  and  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  all  take  part  in  the  Fairs. 


the  progress  made  since  last  year's  fair  —  beef  cattle  devel-, 
oped  into  heavier  meatier  animals;  dairy  cows  into  heavier, 
milk  producers. 


Emma  and  Creedin  Common,  Mechanicsburg,  ^Pa. 
(shown  above  with  their  recent  Hereford  and  Angus 
winners)  are  typical  of  youthful  exhibitors.  They  have 
for  years  been  consistent  winners  at  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Shows  with  their  Red  Rose-fed  animals.. 

They  feed  RED  ROSE  from  start  to  finish, 
just  as  their  father  does  with  his  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  herd. 


The  tools  and  materials  developed  for  more  productive 
agriculture  are  shown;  as  well  as  the  creations  of  the  farmer's 
wife  and  younger  members  of  the  family. 

John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons  pays  tribute  to  the  fairs  —  the 
exhibitors  —  and  at  this  harvest  season  salutes  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  which  it  has  had  the  honor  of  serving  for 
over  a  century. 


J  impoxtant’\ — -  1842 —John  w.  Oftetman,  &  sons  -1950 
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Reclaiming  Strip -Mined  Land 

in  Pennsylvania 

By  F.  G.  Merkle 


HROUGHOUT  western  and 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  the 
strata  of  soft  coal  lie  hori¬ 
zontal.  These  are  covered  with 
strata  of  shale,  sandstone  and, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State,  with  limestone  as  well.  This  Alle¬ 
gheny  plateau,  although  level  geologically 
speaking,  is  thoroughly  dissected  by  stream 
action  leaving  the  surface  cut  into  hills  and 
valleys.  The  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  valley  bottoms  and  hilltops  may  not  be 
over  100  feet  in  some  places  but  as  much  as 
600  feet  in  other  locations.  Coal  strata  are 
therefore  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  slopes. 
Formerly  this  coal  was  mined  by  pit  mining 
but,  within  the  last  15  to  20  years,  the  practice 
of  strip  mining  in  this  area  has  replaced  pit 
mining  to  a  large  extent. 

Strip  mining  has  been  aptly  defined  as  deep 
plowing.  It  consists  of  the  process  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  overburden  of  soil  and  rock  in  wide 
channels  with  a  power  shovel,  removing  the 
coal,  then  filling  in  the  channel  thus  made 
with  the  material  removed  from  the  next 
channel.  By  this  method  strata  of  coal  lying 
between  zero  and  75  feet  from  the  surface  may 
be  mined.  In  some  instances  an  entire  hilltop 
is  removed,  while  in  other  cases  deep  gashes 
are  cut  into  the  sides  of  a  slope.  This  method 
of  mining,  though  considered  economical  from 
the  standpoint  of  removing  the  coal,  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  unsightly  spoil  banks.  It  is  these 
banks  and  cuts  which  are  of  concern  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  land  use. 


Erosion  and  Floods  Augmented 

As  long  as  the  bare  soil  is  exposed  to  sun 
and  rain,  it  serves  as  a  concentration  area  for 
water.  Erosion  and  floods  are  augmented.  The 
clay  and  silt  are  easily  puddled,  preventing 
the  penetration  of  rains.  The  banks  are  often 
steep  and,  as  water  rushes  down  the  slope,  it 
takes  with  it  soil  which  may  be  deposited  on 
farm  land  farther  down  the  slope,  or  is  carried 
into  nearby  streams  where  it  can  cause  the 
familiar  muddy  water  and  silting  of  water¬ 
ways. 

Many  soft  coal  formations  contain  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  pyrite 
(iron  sulphide).  Pyrite  may  be  found  imme¬ 
diately  above  some  coal  seams  or  it  may  be 
present  in  the  coal  itself.  When  pyrite  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  *in\an  ex¬ 
posed  coal  seam  or  in  a  spoil  bank,  oxidation 
occurs  and  the  sulphur  changes  to  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphuric  acid  in  the  spoil  earth  causes 
it  to  be  intensely  acid  and,  when  the  drainage 
waters  from  the  excavations  flow  into  streams, 
the  sulphuric  acid  can  destroy  stream  life. 
The  acidity  within  the  spoil  bank  is  gradually 
leached  out  by  oxidation  and  rains,  but  gener¬ 
ous  liming  aids  materially  in  making  the  soil 


The  last  channel  of  a  stripping  excavation  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  shows  a  steep  wall 
and  ponded  water  at  bottom.  Photo  was  taken 
from  the  highway  within  10  feet  of  the  precipice ; 
there  was  no  guard  rail. 


again  fit  for  vegetation  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  Since  the  exposed  coal  seam  is  a  great 
source  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  last  channel  in 
the  digging  operation  can  be  backfilled  to  con¬ 
siderable  depth  with  soil  to  prevent  air  and 
water  from  acting  on  the  pyrite. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  normal  slopes 
encountered  are  sufficiently  flat  and  offer  no 
hazard  to  wild  or  domestic  life,  but  the 
precipices  formed  in  some  strip  mining  opera¬ 
tions  are  vertical  and  often  25  to  50  feet  in  * 
height.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  there  may 
be  ponded  water  or  splintered  rock  which 
might  result  in  the  death  of  a  frightened  ani¬ 
mal  or  unsuspecting  child. 

Productive  Land  Invaded 

In  western  Pennsylvaia  much  of  the  strip 
mining  has  been  done  on  forested  land  and  in 
formerly  cultivated  land  of  low  productivity. 
However,  the  operations  have  invaded  pro- 


This  is  the  top  of  a  shaly  spoil  bank  leveled, 
limPd,  manured  and  fertilized,  owned  by  Harry 
Gearhart,  Bigler,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  It  was 
sown  to  sweet  clover  which  grew  well.  A  seeding 
of  red  clouer  and  timothy  (to  left),  following  the 
sweet  clover  without  further  soil  preparation,  is 
making  only  fair  growth.  Unplanted  area,  at  right, 
shows  shaly  nature  of  material. 

ductive  farm  land.  The  most  feasible  practice 
of  land  use  in  these  cases  will  depend  upon 
many  factors,  chief  among  which  are  the  use 
of  adjacent  land,  the  topography,  the  physical 
makeup  of  the  spoil  bank,  the  moisture  re¬ 
lationships  and  the  acidity.  The  topography  is 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations  and 
the  one  which  has  caused  the  most  contro¬ 
versy.  Since  the  excavations  are  usually  made 
on  the  sides  of  slopes,  and  consist  of  a  series 
of  parallel  channels,  a  rather  common  to¬ 
pography  is  a  steep  bank  representing  the 
spoil  material  from  the  first  channel;  then  a 
series  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  and  finally 
the  last  channel  and  its  nearly  perpendicular 
wall.  This  last  may  or  may  not  be  partially 
filled  with  water. 

Obviously,  if  the  land  were  to  be  used  again 
for  cropping,  some  type  of  leveling  is  neces¬ 
sary.  In  some  cases  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  grade  down  the  first  bank  or  to  fill  in  the 
last  channel,  but  confining  the  leveling  to  the 
ridge  and  valley  plateau.  This  leveling  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  with  a  bulldozer.  In  some  cases  a  more 
complete  job  of  leveling  has  been  practiced 
and  the  original  contour  is  established.  The 
latter  method'  eliminates  hazards,  makes  the 
use  of  machinery  possible  and  avoids  weed 
covered  embankments.  When  grading  to  near 
the  original  contour  is  followed,  it  may  appear 
at  first  to  accelerate  runoff  and  erosion.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  long  barren  slopes.  To  avoid 
or  diminish  runoff,  it  is  important  that  a  quick 
growing  ground  cover  be  established  at  once. 

Spoil  banks  in  forested  land  do  not  need 
complete  grading;  but  the  peaks  should  be 
leveled  down  and  the  last  channel  should  be 
backfilled  to  prevent  acid  formation  from  the 
exposed  coal  seams  and  to  reduce  cliff  hazards. 
Seedling  trees  will  have  a  high  mortality  when 
planted  on  sharp  slopes  of  shale  and  sand¬ 
stone. 
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The  physical  makeup  of  spoil  banks  varies 
greatly  from  place  to  place.  To  a  considerable 
degree  there  has  been  an  inversion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  overburden  with  much  of  the  original  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  and  the  bare  rocks 
and  waste  coal  at  the  surface.  This  provides 
a  poor  physical  mixture  upon  which  to  plant 
trees  or  to  grow  crops.  However,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  weathering  agencies,  much  of  the 
shale  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  disintegrate 
rapidly,  thus  providing  some  soil  material. 
Leveling  operations  tend  to  push  the  larger 
sandstone  boulders  into  depressions  leaving  a 
surface  which  will  absorb  rains  more  rapidly, 
and  hence  become  a  better  medium  for  growth. 

Moisture  Relations 

The  moisture  relations  have  much  to  do  with 
the  rate  at  which  spoils  become  soils  and  with 
the  success  of  plantings.  Spoil  banks  which 
have  very  little  fine  material  in  their  compo¬ 
sition  do  not  hold  much  water;  consequently 
they  are  difficult  to  vegetate.  The  sharper  the 
peaks,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  rains 
which  will  run  off  without  soaking  into  the 
soil.  Furthermore,  plantings  become  desiccated 
on  the  steep  slopes  and  peaks,  seedlings  dry 
up  quickly  and  young  trees  die.  A  sharp  peak 
not  only  sheds  a  large  percentage  of  the 
water  falling  on  it  but  also  has  a  high  evapo¬ 
rating  surface.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  observe 
natural  vegetation  in  the  depressions  which 
are  moist  while  the  ridges  remain  barren; 
hence  the  need  for  leveling. 

The  degree  of  acidity  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  determining  the  success  of 
seedlings  or  plantings.  Where  limestone  is 
interbedded  with  sandstone,  shale  and  coal, 
the  mixture  resulting  from  stripping  may  act 
as  a  lime  treatment  causing  the  surface  to  be 
only  slightly  acid,  neutral  or  even  slightly 
alkaline.  Such  spoils  are  the  easiest  upon 
which  to  attain  success  with  plantings.  The 
majority  of  the  spoils  found  in  Pennsylvania 
are  acid,  some  extremely  acid.  Since  pyrite 
and  marcasite  are  found  adjacent  to  the  coal 
strata,  they  will  be  deposited  near  the  surface 
in  mining  operations.  Here,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  oxi¬ 
dation  to  sulphuric  acid  takes  place.  Pyritic 
spots  remain  moist  throughout  dry  weather. 
These  spots  often  have  a  pH  value  around  two 
to  three;  sometimes  values  as  low  as  one  have 
been  observed.  Rainfall  leaches  the  sulphuric 
acid  out  but  more  forms  until  all  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  finally  oxidized.  This  may  require 
several  seasons.  A  pH  value  of  4.5  is  about  as 
acid  as  the  normal  soils  of  this  region  become 
naturally  and,  at  this  pH,  there  are  many 
forms  of  vegetation  which  grow  very  well. 
But,  when  the  pH  value  develops  much  be¬ 
low  4.0,  very  few  plants  will  grow;  areas  at 
pH  3  and  less  are  associated  with  barrenness. 

Weathering  gradually  rids  the  spoil  material 
from  sulphur  through  the  process  of  leaching. 
The  water  must  pass  through  the  soil,  not 
over  it,  in  order  that  the  leaching  process  may 
operate  deeply  enough  to  be  of  any  value. 
This  is  another  reason  why  some  leveling  is 
desirable.  In  addition  to  leaching,  the  acid  can 
be  corrected  by  liming.  Heavy  applications  are 
necessary  on  any  spoil  containing  pyrite  be¬ 
cause  it  will  (Continued  on  Page  740) 


This  reclaimed  bank,  on  the  farm  of  Clyde  Putt, 
Clymer,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  is  composed  mainly 
of  soft  shale.  It  was  leveled  with  a  bulldozer,  then 
laid  out  in  strips,  limed,  manured  and  placed  in 
rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover.  Corn  on 
July  7  last  showed  good  size  and  color. 
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Attractive  Honey  Displays 

OR  years  honey  has  largely  been 
offered  to  the  consuming  public  as 
just  honey* — take  it  or  leave  it.  Little 
or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  an  attractive  package,  or 
tell  about  its.  wonderful  food  and 
health  properties.  Anything  that  will  increase 
the  retail  sales  of  a  farm  product  will  inevit¬ 
ably  benefit  the  producer,  and  honey  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Marketing  honey  in  the  store  or  on  the 
roadstand  means  more  than  merely  present¬ 
ing  a  product  for  sale.  Attractively  styled  jars 
for  liquid  honey,  neat  and  modern  labels, 
efficient  packages  and  a  modest  display  in 
stores  boosted  sales  between  800  and  1,000  per 
cent  according  to  a  recent  study  conducted  in 
self-service,  chain  and  independent  food 
stores. 

The  display  pictured  below  was  but  one  of 
several  types  of  collective  exhibits  used  for 
stepping  up  sales.  In  each  a  fairly  large 
quantity  of  honey  in  pyramids  placed  artisti¬ 
cally  on  the  table  proved  to  be  quite  effective. 
The  pryamids  consisted  of  a  selection  of  sizes 
of  jars  as  well  as  honey  in  various  forms. 
Customers  appeared  to  be  impressed  by  the 
quantity  of  honey  shown  in  the  larger  dis¬ 
plays.  A  secondary  idea  or  theme  for  each  dis- 


Consumers  showed  marked  preference  for  the 
squat  globular  jar  rather  than  the  one-pound 
utility  jar;  it  has  eye  appeal  and  is  not  so  easily 
tipped  over. 

play  also  proved  desirable  as  used  in  this 
series.  The  properties  of  honey  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  two  large  charts  on  the  wall 
behind  the  display  of  honey.  A  glass  hive  of 
bees,  larger  than  is  shown  in  the  photograph, 
formed  a  centerpiece  in  a  few  of  the  exhibits. 
This  hive  contained  a  queen,  a  few  drones, 
many  workers,  honey,  pollen  or  bee  bread, 
baby  bees  and  an  empty  queen  cell.  The  hive 
always  proved  to  be  a  center  of  attraction. 
The  action  of  the  bees  as  they  hurried  about 
the  hive  behind  the  glass  caught  the  eye  of 
those  passing  nearby,  while  the  fascination  of 
bees  working  in  a  safe  place  behind  glass  did 
the  rest  in  holding  those  who  stopped  to 
watch.  The  most  common  remark  from  the 
groups  of  customers  watching  the  bees  was 
‘‘Where  is  the  queen?”. 

Two  other  ideas,  providing  variations  for 
large  exhibits  were:  “Bees  and  Their  Work  as 
Pollenizers  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables”,  also 
“Products  Made  from  Honey”.  The  latter  in¬ 
cluded  honey  sweetened  cakes,  cookies, 
candies,  etc.,  each  placed  on  a  chinaware  plate 
and  the  whole  wrapped  in  cellophane.  In  the 
former,  flowers  and  a  bowl  of  mixed  fruit  as 
well  as  seeds  were  used  in  the  central  part  of 
the  display. 

This  secondary  part  of  the  different  dis¬ 
plays  offered  educational  material  and  vari¬ 
ation  in  appearance,  preventing  monotony 
when  used  in  the  same  store  during  succeeding 
Winters,  or  im  several  stores  at  about  the 
same  time.  With  electric  outlets  available,  a 
light  behind  the  pyramid  of  one-pound  bottles 
of  light  honey,  and  another  focussed  on  the 
bees,  heightened  the  effect  and  value  of  the 
display. 

Honey  Containers 

Consumers  who  saw  the  table  displays 
showed  marked  preference  for  the  globular¬ 
shaped  jar  rather  than  the  one-pound  utility 
jar.  This  wide,  squat  jar  is  not  easily  tipped 
when  used  on  the  table,  is  thin  enough  to 
make  the  honey’s  natural  color  appear  bright, 
has  a  large  opening  that  permits  use  of  a 
tablespoon.  It  won  consumers’  acceptance  at 
once.  The  small  but  neat  black  and  gold  label 
helped  make  the  unit  attractive.  A  long  narrow 
label  containing  one  word,  HONEY,  was  the 


only  one  found  that  could  be  used  successfully 
on  this  globular  jar.  A  more  complete  label  of 
the  same  color  pattern  was  placed  on  the  lid 
to  provide  the  necessary  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  The  globular  or  round  jar  proved  most 
effective  for  packing  chunk  honey. 

The  two  Ivy  Ball  honey  jugs,  shown  in 
photograph  at  either  side  of  the  bee  hive,  are 
a  novelty  number  made  of  glazed,,  porcelain, 
resembling  pitchers.  Painted  in  a  selection  of 
colored  floral  designs  they  added  a  much 
needed  touch  of  color  to  the  displays.  These 
containers  sold  readily  at  Christmas  time  but 
proved  to  be  a  slow  number  in  other  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Comb  honey  was  marketed  with  greatest 
success  when  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  plain 
cellophane  before  being  inserted  into  the  card¬ 
board  carton  illustrated.  The  plain  cellophane 
was  glued  tighty  about  the  section  with  a  glue 
made  by  dissolving  a  very  small  amount  of 
gum  arabic  in  water.  The  cellophane  retained 
any  honey  that  leaked  from  the  comb  as  a 
result  of  minor  damage.  It  greatly  reduced  the 
damage  sometimes  caused  by  wax  moth  enter¬ 
ing  the  comb.  In  addition,  the  double  wrap 
protected  the  delicate  surface  of  the  comb 
against  some  of  the  damage  often  caused  by 
customers  examining  the  sections  on  the  store 
shelves. 

Decorate  the  Exhibit 

Beeswax  candles  shown  in  the  form  of 
rabbits,  swans,  etc.,  were  also  used  for  deco¬ 
rating  the  exhibits.  The  straight  candles  were 
made  in  a  set  of  antique  candle-molds,  while 
the  animals  were  molded  in  halves,  then 
waxed  together  to  form  a  whole  individual. 
To  produce  the  latter,  celluloid  animals  were 
purchased  in  the  Five  and  Ten  cent  store. 
With  a  very  sharp  knife,  each  was  carefully 
cut  into  halves  where  originally  molded  to¬ 
gether.  Melted  beeswax,  at  a  temperature  of 
160  degrees  to  165  degrees  F.,  was  poured  into 
each  half  and  left  to  harden.  The  mold  and 
wax  when  hard  was  given  a  sharp  jar  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  wax  from  the  mold.  A  section  of 
candlewick  obtained  from  a  candle  manu¬ 
facturer  was  placed  along  the  center  of  one 
half;  then  both  halves  were  passed  over  a 
small  open  flame  to  soften  the  wax  a  little. 
The  two  halves  were  pressed  together;  any 
cracks  between  the  two  were  filled  with  hot 
melted  wax  at  about  190  degrees  F.  The  melted 
wax  was  applied  with  a  small  paint  brush  and 
any  surplus  scraped  off  with  the  sharp  knife. 

All  beeswax  was  heated  in  a  double  boiler 
above  water  since  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
fire  when  beeswax  is  heated  directly  over  a 
flame  or  electric  unit.  Ordinary  cord  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  for  candlewicking,  since  it 
gave  off  tiny  sparks  and  did  not  burn  evenly. 
The  eyes  for  the  animals  were  painted  on  them 
with  beeswax  colored  with  a  fat  soluble  vege¬ 
table  dye;  colored  paraffin  could  also  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  celluloid  molds  used 
were  of  a  type  that  permitted  the  removal  of 
the  wax  when  hard.  Only  a  very  few  kinds  of 
celluloid  animals  could  be  used  as  molds. 

Individual  servings  of  honey,  for  banquet 
favors  or  table  use,  prompted  trials  with  a 
one-ounce  square  bottle,  as  well  as  the  three- 
ounce  round  bottle  for  home  use.  Several 
hundreds  of  these  moved  as  soon  as  they '“be¬ 
came  available,  some  for  novelty  value,  others 
stimulating  new  users  of  honey.  Three  types 
of  honey  were  placed 
in  the  three-ounce  jars: 
liquid,  chunk,  and  fine¬ 
ly  crystallized,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  can 
be  marketed  only  under 
patent  rights.  Jars  with 
the  chunk  honey  proved 
most  attractive  to  con¬ 
sumers.  In  these,  one 
small  piece  of  light 
comb  honey,  cut  about 
one  and  a  fourth  by 
one  and  three-fourths 
inches,  was  placed  in 
the  jar  which  was  then 
filled  with  hot,  light 
liquid  honey.  A  label 
was  attached  to  the 
white  screw  cap.  Cost 
of  the  smaller  jars, 
both  honey  and  con¬ 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Good  Beef  With  Little  Grain. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Ready  for  the  Trapping  Season. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 

•  Polled  Ayrshire  Project. 

By  Ernest '  C.  Grant. 

•  Dry  Litter  in  •  the  Henhouse. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  A  Practical  Sugar  House. 

By  W.  E.  Herwig. 


tainer,  was  about  five  cents  for  the  one-ounce 
size,  10  cents  for  the  three-ounce  size.  These, 
jars  were  sold  at  cost,  figuring  that  great  re¬ 
turn  comes  from  the  advertising  value.  They 
possibly  could  be  given  away  when  occasion 
demands  a  means  of  direct  advertising  for 
honey  producers. 

Tests  were  conducted  to  find  new  ways  of 
preparing  chunk  honey  for  market,  a  form 
that  has  proved  popular  in  southern  States 
but  little  used  in  the  North  because  of  a 
crystallization  problem.  A  series  of  trials  re¬ 
vealed  that  comb  honey  at  room  temperature 
of  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  poured  over  it,  kept 
the  chunk  honey  in  marketable  condition  for 
longer  periods.  If  either  temperature  was  in¬ 
creased,  the  comb  honey  softened  and  floated 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  if  the 
comb  was  cut  with  anything  but  a  hot  sharp 
knife,  the  comb  was  crushed  and  lost  its  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  With  the  prepared  chunk 
honey  stored  at  75  degrees,  it  remained  in 
good  condition  for  more  than  two  and  one-half 
months. 

These  tests  showed  that  chunk  honey 
should  be  prepared  in  small  quantities,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  sold  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Careless  handling  of  this  product,  which  per¬ 
mitted  crystallization,  was  found  to  be  a 
definite  factor  in  ruining  consumer  acceptance, 
just  as  attractive  merchandising  methods 
boosted  store  sales. 

From  the  foregoing  findings  and  suggestions, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  beekeepers,  either 
as  individuals  or  by  working  together  through 
their  local  organizations,  can  materially  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  and  consumption  of  honey  by 
telling  the  public  all  about  their  product.  At¬ 
tractive  packaging  is  a  good  business-getter, 
both  for  store  and  roadside  stand  sales. 

E.  J.  Anderson 


English  Walnuts  from  Seed 

How  about  planting  English  walnuts  to  grow 
trees  from  seeds?  J.  b. 

To  grow  English  walnut  trees  from  seed,  the 
nuts  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered  in 
the  Fall,  before  they  have  a  chance  to  dry  out. 
The  outer  hull  should  be  removed  and  the 
nuts  planted  about  one  inch  deep  in  a  loose, 
mellow  soil.  A  mixture  of  one-half  sand  and 
one-half  peat  moss  or  leaf  mold  gives  good  re¬ 
sults.  Only  the  hardy  varieties  of  English  wal¬ 
nuts  will  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
walnuts  will  not  come  true  to  seed.  You  would 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  obtain  grafted  trees 
of  hardy  varieties  that  are  known  to  grow 
satisfactorily  in  this  area. 


A  recent  survey  of  stores  demonstrated  that  attractive  displays  of  honey 
such  as  this  resulted  in  increased  sales  of  as  much  as  1,000  per  cent. 
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SPECIALS 


—for  the  big-g-est, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
sendforthis  Special  Offer, 
with  planting  directions. 
$1.00  Value  for  25c  —  Six  finest 

colors— Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink— 

all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  for  2Ee. 
Or  send  $2.00  for  6  Half-Ounces, 

,  _  oz.  of  eaclxcolor,  Qrder  Todayt 

W.  Atlcc  Burpee  Co. 

356  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  (BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


CHINESE 

CHESTNUTS 


BEST  VARIETIES  IN  AMERICA 


Blight  proof.  Other  nut  trees.  High  bush  blueberries. 

SPECIAL 

Chestnut  Trees,  only  $7.50 

Send  Check  or  MO.  Free  Booklet  &  Prices. 

SUNNY  RIDGE,  435  New  St..  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page  Cata¬ 
log  illustrates,  describes  complete 
line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade  Trees: 
Berry  Plants:  Flowering  Shrubs; 
Evergreens.  One  of  America’s 
leading  Nurseries.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy, 
urseries,  BxRI020,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2e.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Indian  Summer,  Latham, 
Taylor,  Newburgh,  10c  each.  Hundred  or  more  $8.00  per 
hundred.  Postpaid.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Fresh  New  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$3.50  per  100  postpaid.  Catskill,  Premier,  Sparkle, 
Everbearing,  $5.00  per  100.  (Crop  next  Summer.) 
FACER  FARM  MARKET,  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


RASPBERRY  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting  —  Latham,  Madawaska,  Indian 
Summer  Everbearing,  Raspberry  25-$3.50;  100  $12.00. 
Shipment  prepaid.  30  strawberry  varieties  Catalog  free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


LARGE  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$5.50-100;  INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  $3.50 
for  50,  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK. 


INSPECTED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Latham,  In- 
dina  Summer,  25-$l.75;  50-$3.00;  I00-$5.00.  Postpaid. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE— EXPANDED  METAL  for  CORN  CRIBS 
and  GRAIN  BINS.  Make  yours  mouse  and  rat  proof. 
Smooth  and  durable.  Fine  for  old  or  new  con¬ 
struction.  Free  samples.  C.  A.  McMILLEN, 
MARION  CENTER,  PENNA. 


-  NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS  - 

C.  LOOMIS  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 


A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


More  1950  Strawberry  Lessons 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Lacy’s  notes  on 
strawberries  in  the  September  16 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  is  true  as  he 
points  out,  that  many  growers,  in  an 
endeavor  to  increase  their  yield,  are 
leaning  too  heavily  on  a  high  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer,  particularly  chicken 
manure.  We  have  seen  some  beds 
with  foliage  12  to  18  inches  in  height 
and  with  plants  so  thickly  bedded 
that  the  sun  could  not  possibly 
reach  the  mass  of  small  berries 
clustered  beneath.  In  a  season  of 
heavy  rainfall  there  must  result  con¬ 
siderable  rot,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  worker  to  do  an  efficient  job  of 
picking.  Depending  on  the  variety, 
we  like  an  average  foliage  to  stand 
eight  to  12  inches  above  ground  and 
the  plants  thin  enough  in  the  row  to 
allow  some  sun-drying.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  is  to  allow  about  the  same 
distance  between  plants  as  the  space 
between  plants  on  the  runners  of  that 
particular  variety  —  six  to  eight 
inches  on  Howard  and  10  to  12  on 
Fairpeake  and  Red  Star. 

Most  commercial  growers  do  not 
like  shy  running  varieties,  particu¬ 
larly  those  sorts  which  have  a  vari¬ 
able  running  habit,  one  plant  sending 
out  several  runners  and  the  next  one 
in  the  row  showing  little  tendency  to 
reproduce,  such  as  Midland  and  Red 
Star.  They  want  good  plant-makers 
and  expect  any  variety  to  fill  at  least 
a  three-foot  space  in  the  row  by 
July  1.  It  is' these  early  rooted  run¬ 
ners  from  a  bed  set  in  the  very  early 
Spring  that  will  produce  high  yields, 
while  the  mass  of  short  late-comers 
are  really  a  drain  on  the  mother 
plant  and  should  be  gotten  rid  of,  if 
economically  possible.  On  a  large 
acreage,  hand  labor  in  spacing  the 
plants  or  setting  the  runners  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  expensive  and  many  grow¬ 
ers  are  now  setting  their  four-foot 
rows  with  plants  three  feet  apart, 
checking  and  cultivating  across  the 
rows  as  long  as  possible  before  allow¬ 
ing  the  first  runners  to  root,  but  not 
continuing  so  long  as  to  crowd  them 
to  the  center. 

Once  these  first  runners  are  firmly 


established  and  a  full  row  of  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide  is  obtained, 
say  by  the  middle  of  July  to  August 
1,  comes  the  problem  of  the  disposal 
of  the  late  runners  which  should  be 
considered  as  so  many  weeds  and 
gotten  rid  rf  accordingly.  For  several 
years  past  we  have  gone  down  the 
paths  with  a  steel  garden  rake, 
striking  lightly  but  sharply  across  the 
rows  to  cut  off  these  late-comers 
and  also  severing  the  runner  strings 
from  the  mother  plant  and  from  one 
another  of  the  early  established 
plants,  which  seemingly  do  a  better 
job  of  crowning  up  if  not  dependent 
on  one  another.  Our  rake,  purchased 
at  a  hardware  store,  was  taken  to  a 
resident  blacksmith  who  put  it  on  a 
thin  emery  wheel  and  thinned  the 
front  of  each  tooth  to  a  sharp  edge 
which  we  afterward  kept  filed.  A 
quarter  acre  or  more  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  bed  could  be  gone  over  in  an 
eight-hour  day  and  we  know  the  re¬ 
sults  were  quite  worthwhile. 

The  earliest  set  runners  are  not 
disturbed  in  this  procedure,  the 
quick  horizontal  stroke  of  the  rake 
severing  the  attached  cords  cleanly. 
You  may  want  to  follow  up  with  a 
trowel  to  reset  an  occasional  pulled 
plant  but  there  should  not  be  many 
if  the  runners  were  early  set.  In  this 
connection  we  wonder  how  many 
growers  are  still  considering  the 
strawberry  as  a  tender  plant  and 
oftentimes  do  not  plant  a  new  field 
until  the  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
along  about  corn  planting  time.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  a  hardy  crop,  and 
the  plants  should  get  into  the  soil  at 
the  first  possible  moment,  along  with 
lettuce  and  cabbages.  If  you  have 
your  own  propagating  bed,  strip  off 
the  mulch  long  before  that  from  the 
fruit-bearing  field  and  shift  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  They 
will  stand  any  amount  of  frost,  or 
even  freezing,  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  injured.  What  if  the  blossoms  are 
frosted?  You  don’t  want  fruit  from 
these  first  year  plants  anyway,  and 
are  saved  a  job  of  blossom  picking. 

Connecticut  W.  A.  Withrow 


New  York’s  Hop  Crop 

From  The  New  York  Times , 

October  4,  1950 

In  case  anyone  asks  you,  the  hop 
crop  in  upstate  New  York  is  ex¬ 
cellent  this  year.  Those  greenish 
shaggy  blossoms  from  long  vines  that 
add  flavor  and  a  preservative  to  beer 
have  been  a  product  of  the  Empire 
State  for  more  than  a  century.  As  far 
back  as  1825  farmers  with  the  proper 
amount  of  gambling  blood  that  hop¬ 
growing  requires  began  to  grow  the 
crop  on  the  fiat  lands  beyond  the 
Adirondacks,  just  below  Malone. 
Some  of  their  descendants  grow  them 
today  but  far  fewer  than  in  the  past. 
Most  American  hops  are  now  grown 
out  in  Oregon  and  Washington  but 
the  New  York  hop-growers  still  in¬ 
sist  that  their  hops  are  a  more  flavor- 
some  breed  than  their  Western  rivals. 
The  growers  still  lay  out  their  fields, 
or  yards  as  they  call  them,  as  their 
fathers  did,  acre  after  acre  of  20- 
foot  cedar  poles,  10  feet  apart  each 
way,  to  support  the  vines,  so  that 
from  a  distance  a  hop  yard  looks 
like  a  gigantic  hairbrush  sprawling 
on  its  back.  Given  a  good  year  a  man 
can  grow  2,000  pounds  to  an  acre  and 
get,  this  year  at  least,  a  dollar  a 
pound.  This  makes  hops,  if  not  the 
best-known  crop,  at  least  the  best¬ 
paying  acreage  anywhere  in  the 
State.. 

Ups  and  Downs 

The  hop  is  a  temperamental 
perennial  that  is  fussy  about  a  lot  of 
things,  including  temperature,  mois¬ 
ture,  and  food.  Anyone  who  raises 
them  may  be  in  for  a  fortune,  even 
after  subtracting  his  high  costs,  but 
he  will  certainly  be  in  for  a  season 
of  worries.  The  price  of  two  har¬ 
vests  in  successive  years  went  from 
$1.20  a  pound  one  year  to  five  cents 
the  next.  In  addition  to  growing 
problems  the  hop  farmer  must  fight  a 
flock  of  insects,  all  of  which  count 
hop  leaves  their  favorite  salad 
greens. 

Bringing  in  the  Crop 

All  the  while  the  hop  farmer  frets 
about  getting  enough  labor,  for  the 
hop  crop  is  a  hand  crop.  Several 
times  each  Summer  the  farmer  must 
get  a  crew  to  tie  the  growing  vines 
to  their  poles.  When  the  hops  are 
ripe  the  labor  problem  becomes 


acute,  for  the  farmer  needs  a  large 
crew,  quick,  to  work  fast.  Hops  may 
help  preserve  beer  but  they  don’t 
preserve  themselves  well.  In  Kent,  as 
Somerset  Maugham  told  in  “Of  Hu¬ 
man  Bondage,”  the  crowds  pour  out 
from  London  to  pick  the  crop  and 
make  a  picnic  of  it.  In  upper  New 
York  State  the  best  available  labor 
comes  from  the  near-by  St.  Regis 
Indian  Reservation.  One  small  New 
York  boy,  who  expected  to  find  the 
workers  rigged  out  in  feather  head¬ 
dresses  and  war  paint,  using  toma¬ 
hawks  to  take  the  hops  from  the 
vines,  was  disappointed  to  find  they 
look  like  any  other  group  of  farm 
workers. 

Off  to  Market 

One  by  one  the  workers  lower  the 
poles  and  sLip  the  blossoms  from  the 
vines  into  bins.  Those  go  to  a  drying 
house,  a  shed  that  srpells  like  the 
most  medieval  of  herbariums,  where 
a  hot  fire  dries  them  in  a  few  hours. 
They  are  packed  tight  into  bales  and 
are  off  to  market.  All  the  hops  from 
these  upstate  yards  go  to  Eastern 
breweries  these  days.  Later  in  the 
year  the  grower  often  gets  a  case  of 
beer  from  the  brewer  for  his 
memory  book. 

An  “Empire  State” 

The  hops  of  New  York  State  may 
not  bring  in  a  half  million  dollars 
to  one  small  town  as  in  years  past 
and  they  may  no  longer  be  a  vital 
factor  in  the  State’s  economy.  They 
are  still  one  of  the  colorful  products 
of  this  State  which  anyone  roam¬ 
ing  around  north  of  Westchester 
County  often  comes  on,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise — in  the  land  that  the  Man¬ 
hattanite  too  rarely  bothers  to  re¬ 
member  is  also  part  of  New  York. 
These  products  include  the  high- 
grade  oil  of  Wells ville,  the  billiard 
balls  of  Albany,  the  ice  cream  spoons 
of  Tupper  Lake,  the  iron  ore  of  Port 
Kent,  the  best  in  the  world  next  to 
Swedish  ore;  the  champagne  of 
Hammondsport,  the  seed  potatoes  of 
Adirondack  farms,  which  supply 
many  of  the  Long  Island  growers;  the 
talc  of  Gouverneur,  the  wallpaper  of 
Hudson  Falls,  the  cheese  of  Lowville, 
the  glass  of  Corning,  the  maple  syrup 
of  the  whole  North  Country,  so  often 
labeled  “Made  in  Vermont”;  the 
onions  of  Oswego,  the  salt  of  Syra¬ 
cuse — all  these  are  from  that  part  of 


Photo:  J.  B.  Schubeck,  North  East,  Pa. 

Miss  Kathleen  Hunter  of  Erie  (right) 
was  chosen  Concord  Grape  Queen  at 
the  1950  North  East  Community  Fair. 
Miss  Jane  Post  (left),  one  of  her 
competitors,  was  North  East’s 
candidate. 


America  that  is  so  well  named 
“The  Empire  State.” 

And  that  includes  the  hops  of 
Malone,  where  the  farmers  are  once 
again  setting  out  the  poles  after  a 
magnificent  harvest  and,  for  this  one 
year  at  least,  counting  a  little 
money  in  the  bank. 

fEd.  —  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasurable  wariftth  that  we  read  the 
above  account  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  New  York  Times.  We  think  it 
merits  a  prompt  reprinting  in  these 
columns  —  first,  because  it  is  a  nice 
account  of  one  of  the  Empire  State’s 
little  known  industries;  and  second, 
because  it  shows  a  merited  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  metropolitan  press  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
New  York  State  that  goes  on  above 
the  Bronx  River,  no  little  part  of  it 
being  devoted  to  a  highly  diversified 
agriculture.] 

« 

12-15  Bushels  Apples  Equals 
50  Gallons  Cider 

How  many  bushels  of  apples  are 
required  to  make  a  50  gallon  barrel 
of  cider,  using  the  common  varieties 
of  apples  such  as  McIntosh,  Winesap 
and  other  Fall  and  Winter  apples? 

New  Jersey  c.  e.  r. 

It  usually  takes  from  12  to  15 
bushels  of  apples  to  make  a  50-gallon 
barrel  of  cider.  The  more  modern 
hydraulic  presses  squeeze  more  juice 
from  the  fruit  than  some  of  the  old 
style  presses.  Some  varieties  are 
more  juicy  than  others,  but  in 
general  12  to  15  bushels  are  required 
for  a  50-gallon  barrel.  h.  a.  r. 


Book  Note 

A  History  of  Horticulture  in 
America  to  1860:  —  By  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick.  The  name  of  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick 
as  author  is  full  assurance  that  this 
book  will  become  the  definitive  work 
on  this  subject. 

This  is  history  concerned  with 
gardening,  fruit  growing  and  viti¬ 
culture  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
in  this  country  through  1860,  a  period 
on  which  little  material  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  published.  Surveying  the 
field  chronologically  and  geographi¬ 
cally,  the  book  tells  the  story  of  the 
development  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables  throughout  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Hedrick  shows  how  the 
colonists’  need  for  food  forced  both 
professional  botanists  and  amateurs 
into  experimental  horticulture.  The 
work  was  continued  by  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  other  great  names  in 
our  history  during  the  early  days  of 
the  nation. 

The  author  tells  of  fashions  in 
foods  and  flowers,  points  out  how 
landscape  gardening  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  architecture  of  the 
periods  and  regions.  He  mentions 
herb  gardens  and  Quaker  gardens, 
orchards  and  truck  farming,  and  has 
included  chapters  on  plant  explorers 
and  botanic  gardens  and  on  plant 
breeding.  Written  in  the  warm  style 
that  made  his  “The  Land  of  the 
Crooked  Tree”  so  delightful,  the 
book  includes  personal  vignettes  of 
important  nurserymen  in  the  United 
States.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $7.50.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  15  cents  sales  tax.) 
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first  choke  of  farmers 

because  only  SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  give  you  all  three! 


S  Wedge-Grip  Action.  Note 
a  •  how  Goodyear  Super-Sure- 
Grip  lugs  are  set  closer  together  at 
the  shoulder  than  at  the  center — don’t 
flare  out  as  in  most  tires.  Result:  soil 
is  wedged  between  Super-Sure-Grip 
iugs»  giving  a  stronger,  firmer  grip. 


2  3traight-Bar  Lugs.  Because 
*  Goodyear’s  husky  lugs  are 
set  straight  as  a  ruler,  they  give  more 
gripping  surface  than  lugs  that  toe  in. 
Result:  Super-Sure-Grips  give  full- 
lug  pull  for  their  full  length  and 
depth— 46tlie  greatest  pull  on  earth! 


9? 


^  Self-Cleaning  O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R.  Only  Goodyear 
gives  you  this  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R 
design  with  even-balanced,  equal-size, 
wedge-grip  lugs— with  no  mud- 
collecting  hooks.  Result:  more  even 
pull,  smoother  ride,  longer  wear! 


That’s  why  SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  pull  where  other  tires  won’t! 
They  make  a  tractor  work  better- yet  they  cost  no  more! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor 

thi**  vm 'll  like  “THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD”-Every  Sunday-ABC  Network 


Tires 

Saper-Sare-Grip  —X.  M.Tfce  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rabbet  Company,  Akron,  Obl(} 
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Winter  Comes  to 


the  Garden 
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R'ck  your  partner 
,..&ach  and  all 

Quaker  State  is  best 

— for  tell  K 


IN  nippy  Fall  weather  Quaker  State  Cold 
Test  Motor  Oil  is  a  grand  partner  for 
your  car’s  engine. 

Now  is  the  time  to  drain  summer-worn  oil 
and  refill  with  Quaker  State  Cold  Test 
Motor  Oil,  developed  especially  for  cold 
weather  driving.  Flows  freely  for  quick,  easy 
starts  and  stays  right  on  the  job  under  sus¬ 
tained  driving  . . .  without  excessive  evapora¬ 
tion  or  loss  of  any  of  its  protective  lubri¬ 
cating  qualities. 

Quaker  State.  Motor  Oil  is  made  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil.  It 
is  refined  with  the  most  modern  processing 
equipment .  .  .  and  technical  skill  unexcelled 
in  the  industry.  It  is  the  finest  motor  oil,  we 
believe,  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 


40 <ji  per  U.  S.  Quart,  including  Federal  Lubricating  Oil  Tax 


QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORPORATION,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 
Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 


If  fall  plowing  or  spading  has  been 
done  and  the  soil  has  been  given  an 
application  of  ground  limestone  and 
barnyard  manure,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  it  in  the  Winter  except 
to  mulch  and  care  for  the  berries, 
small  fruit  and  other  perennial  plants. 
Most  gardens  need  to  be  plowed  in 
the  Fall,  as  such  treatment  will  tend 
to  make  the  soil  more  friable  and  to 
put  it  in  better  condition  for  early 
spring  planting.  Vegetable  stalks, 
grass  and  weeds  may  be  turned  under 
to  make  humus  unless  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seeds  or  plant  diseases  are 
present;  in  such  case  they  should  be 
raked  and  burned,  or  piled  and  used 
for  compost  material. 

Fall  plowing  kills  many  insects  by 
exposing  them  and  their  eggs  to  frosts 
or  freezing.  Leaving  the  garden  soil 
in  a  rough  state  after  plowing  ex¬ 
poses  more  surface  to  frosts  and 
freezing,  and  tends  to  prevent  undue 
packing.  If  the  soil  is  strongly  acid, 
or  if  it  is  of  a  wet  clammy  nature,  the 
application  of  ground  limestone,  at 
the  rate  of  75  pounds  to  1,000  square 
feet  of  soil  surface,  will  sweeten  it; 
a  fairly  heavy  blanket  of  barnyard 
manure  will  supply  the  organic  ma¬ 
terial  needed.  Half  the  limestone  can 
be  applied  before  plowing;  the  re¬ 
mainder  may  then  be  scattered  after 
plowing.  Barnyard  manure  is  best 
applied  in  a  like  manner.  Fall  plowed 
gardens  will  seldom  need  to  be  re¬ 
plowed  in  the  Spring,  since  double 
disking  will  usually  be  all  that  is 
needed  to  put  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  planting. 

Early  Winter  is  clean-up  time  in 
all  gardens  that  have  not  been  plowed 
in  the  Fall.  All  trellises,  tomato 
stakes,  bean  poles  and  the  like  should 
be  removed  and  stored.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  spray  these  with  a  strong  in¬ 
secticide  before  storing.  This  kills  any 
bugs  hiding  in  crevices  or  beneath 
the  bark,  as  well  as  rendering  harm¬ 
less  any  insect  eggs  that  may  be 
present.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  to 
do  surface  ditching,  if  needed,  or 
tiling,  which  may  be  done  at  times 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 

Berry  bushes,  grapevines,  aspara¬ 
gus  and  rhubarb  should  have  leaves 
or  other  coarse  mulching  material 
spread  about  them  to  the  depth  of 


three  or  four  inches.  The  straw¬ 
berries  need  a  heavy  mulch  between 
the  rows,  with  a  lighter  covering  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  plants.  Straw  is  better 
than  leaves  for  this  purpose,  as  it  has 
less  tendency  to  mat  and  smother  the 
plants.  ’ 

One  phase  of  winter  garden  work 
that  deserves  special  attention  is  that 
of  selecting  seeds  for  the  garden  crops 
and  ordering  them  early,  before  the 
spring  rush  begins.  One  usually  has 
more  leisure  then  for  looking  over 
the  various  garden  catalogues  and 
making  selections.  A  diagram  or 
planting  guide  can  often  be  mapped 
out,  which  will  be  a  great  help  in  en¬ 
abling  one  to  select  suitable  seeds  for 
planting.  Roughly,  this  should  show 
where  each  kind  of  vegetable  is  to 
be  planted  and  the  amount  of  ground 
to  be  occupied  by  each  crop.  If  suc¬ 
cession  planting  is  to  be  practiced, 
some  idea  should  be  had  of  which 
vegetables  are  to  be  used  as  second 
or  third  crops,  so  as  to  select  the  par¬ 
ticular  varieties  best  suited  for  this 
use. 

Some  garden  owners  sow  their 
gardens  to  winter  cover  crops.  Rye  is 
often  used  for  this  pux'pose.  This 
practice  is  good  for  that  part  of  the 
garden  where  the  late  planted  crops 
will  be  placed,  such  as  need  not  be 
planted  before  the  last  of  May.  The 
cover  crop  can  then  be  turned  under 
fairly  early  in  the  Spring  and  will 
have  begun  to  decay  by  planting 
time,  which  will  be  just  what  the 
late  crop  needs.  Where,  however,  the 
crop  is  to  be  planted  fairly  early,  a 
winter  cover  crop  is  less  desirable, 
since  it  tends  to  hold  the  frost  in  the 
soil  and  prevents  the  ground  from 
warming  up  in  early  Spring.  At  any 
event,  the  cover  crop  should  be  turned 
under  before  it  attains  too  much 
growth,  as  a  great  amount  of  rough 
material  in  the  soil  is  not  good  for 
any  crop.  Cover  crops  can  be  seeded 
anytime  before  the  ground  freezes. 

This  late  fall  and  early  winter 
garden  work  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  To  have  the  garden  clean 
and  in  good  condition  at  planting 
time  not  only  makes  spring  work 
lighter,  but  also  gives  one  a  head 
start  toward  a  successful  gardening 
season.  W.-  S.  Chansler 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Popcorn  Harvesting 

What  is  the  best  way  to  harvest 
popcorn,  and  how  should  it  be 
handled,  to  pop  well?  k.  c.  b. 

Popcorn  should  be  allowed  to  ma¬ 
ture  on  the  stalks  until  the  husks 
are  quite  dry.  The  ears  are  then 
husked  and  put  in  a  well  ventilated 
place  where  they  can  dry  slowly, 
away  from  artificial  heat.  The  ears 
require  some  time  to  cure  properly 
and,  if  put  in  an  unheated  barn  or 
in  a  garage,  will  usually  attain  the 
right  moisture  content  for  popping  in 
four  or  five  months.  Commercial 
growers  usually  let  their  popcorn 
cure  for  one  year  in  an  open  crib 
before  shelling. 

Popcorn  pops  best  at  a  moisture 
content  of  13  per  cent.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  home  method  of  testing 
for  moisture  other  than  by  popping. 
Usually  when  the  corn  shells  freely 
from  the  cobs,  it  is  about  the  right 
moisture  content  for  popping.  It  is 
very  important  to  keep  the  corn  from 
becoming  too  dry.  When  the  corn 
pops  properly,  all  of  the  ears,  should 
be  shelled  and  the  grain  put  in  air¬ 
tight  containers,  such  as  fruit  jars 
with  rubber  rings  or  friction-top  cans. 
Popcorn  that  is  too  dry  to  pop  pro¬ 
perly  can  be  brought  to  the  right 
moisture  content  by  putting  it  in  a 
covered  container  with  a  jar  of  a 
saturated  salt  solution.  The  saturated 
salt  solution  is  easily  maintained  by 
keeping  an  excess  of  salt  in  about  a 
pint  of  water. 


Tennis  Court  Into  Garden 

1  believe  that  all  of  us  should  start 
planning  on  converting  any  extra 
space  which  we  have  available  for 
possible  use  as  gardens.  If  the  war 
situation  develops  into  a  general 
shooting  war,  we  may  need  these 
gardens  again.  .In  any  case,  I  have  a 
tennis  court  which  I  would  like  to 
convert  into  a  garden  and  would  like 
to  have  you  advise  me  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  c.  d.  d. 


To  be  converted  to  a  garden,  a 
tennis  court  should  be  turned  over  by 
plowing  or  spading  in  the  Fall.  The 
soil  should  be  well  limed  with  ground 
limestone,  at  the  rate  of  75  to  100 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet.  Organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  stable  manure, 
peat  moss,  compost  or  other  suitable 
materials  should  be  added  in  liberal 
quantity.  Before  planting  in  the 
Spring,  apply  about  50  pounds  of  a 
5-10-10  fertilizer  per  1,000  square 
feet.  - 

White  Spots  in  Tomatoes 

This  year  my  tomatoes  developed 
quite  a  few  hard  white  spots  in  the 
flesh.  What  caused  this  and  how  may 
I  prevent  its  recurrence?  If  you 
suggest  spraying  or  dusting,  when 
should  it  be  done?  j.  a.  t. 

Hard  white  spots  in  the  flesh  of 
tomatoes  may  be  due  to  the  feeding 
punctures  of  insects,  or  to  incipient 
infection  of  several,  disease  ^organ¬ 
isms.  Dusting  the  plants  with 
rotenone  should  prevent  most  of  the 
insect  damage;  training  the  tomatoes 
on  stakes  or  trellis  helps  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  disease.  Spraying  or 
dusting  with  fixed  copper  compounds 
and  Zerlate  will  also  help  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  disease.  These  ma¬ 
terials  cannot  be  mixed  and  applied 
at  the  same  time,  but  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  alternately,  applications  being 
made  about  one  week  apart  begin¬ 
ning  when  the  first  fruits  are  form¬ 
ing.  — 

Cabbage  for  Storage 

Please  advise  me  about  cabbage  to 
be  use  for  storage.  c.  l.  o. 

Cabbage  intended  for  storage 
should  be  left  outdoors  as  long  as 
possible.  The  heads  will  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  a  light  frost  but  will  be 
damaged  by  a  hard  frost  unless  they 
are  covered.  Cut  and  trim  moderately, 
leaving  as  many  green  leaves  as 
possible.  Store  in  piles  not  over  six 
feet  wide  and  high.  Leave  an  air 
space  between  the  pile  and  the  walls 
to  prevent  freezing.  Keep  the 
temperature  as  low  as  possible  with¬ 
out  freezing,  and  the  air  moist  so 
that  the  outer  leaves  will  not  dry 
out. 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Danger  in  Exposed  Foundation 

I  intend  to  erect  a  four  room 
cottage  and  put  up  the  foundation 
with  cinder  blocks  this  Fall  before 
frost,  but  don’t  know  if  building 
material  can  be  purchased  to  erect 
the  frame.  That  means  the  foundation 
would  lie  bare  all  Winter.  If  so,  is 
there  danger  that  freezing  weather 
during  the  Winter  would  affect  it  to 
the  extent  that  the  foundation  would 
cave  in?  Of  course  I  intend  to  cover 
the  top  with  boards  and  also  tar  the 
walls  on  the  outside  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  c.  k. 

If  possible,  the  first  floor  deck 
should  be  constructed  as  a  cover  for 
the  foundation;  this  would  merely  be 
the  rough  or  subfloor.  Cover  this  with 
30  lb.  asphalt  felt  lapped  at  least  four 
inches  at  the  edges  of  each  strip;  nail 
down  the  edges  with  wood  lath. 

Fill  in  around  the  outside  of  the 
foundation  (after  the  floor  is  built)  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  four  feet;  prefer¬ 
ably  the  fill  should  be  cinders  or 
some  other  easily  drained  material. 
Do  not  pound  or  tamp  the  backfill. 
As  a  matter  of  caution,  if  you  do  not 
use  cinders,  to  prevent  cracking  the 
cellar  wall,  do  not  permit  heavy 
rocks  or  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  earth 
to  strike  the  wall  with  any  force.  The 
shock  of  a  heavy  blow  will  readily 
crack  block  foundations.  A  further 
precaution  would  be  to  brace  the 
walls  from  the  inside  at  least  three- 
fourths  of -the  length  of  each  wall. 

Cover  the  inside  of  the  main  foot¬ 
ings  with  hay  or  other  material  to 
prevent  frost  working  under  from  the 
cellar  side  of  the  footings. 

I  would  be  doubtful  of  the  idea  of 
leaving  a  foundation  exposed  through 
the  winter  with  just  boards  on  the 
top  course  of  blocks  unless  the  winter 
is  quite  mild  in  your  area. 


Septic  Tank  Repairs 

We  have  a  problem  regarding  our 
septic  tank.  The  baffles  are  rusting 
away.  Can  tee  joints  be  used  in  inlet 
and  outlet  in  place  of  baffles  so  as 
to  keep  scum  from  clogging  them  up? 
If  this  can  be  done,  how  are  the  tee 
joints  used?  f.  l.  r. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

The  baffles  in  your  tank  may  be 
replaced  with  four-inch  cast  iron, 
bell- joint  tees.  Attach  short  length  of 
four-inch  cast  iron  pipe  to  the  inlet 
and  outlet  tees.  The  lengths  of  these 
additional  pipes  should  be  such  that, 
when  the  tees  are  placed  in  the  inlet 
and  outlet  holes  of  the  tank,  they  will 


Legal  Problems  Involving 
Deer 

Many  people  are  sure  to  be  abroad 
in  the  timber  during  deer  hunting 
season.  Hunters  kill  several  persons 
every  year  by  mistaking  a  suspicious 
sight  or  sound  as  that  of  deer,  and 
blazing  away  without  making  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  deer  they  are  shooting.  The 
law  requires  every  hunter  to  use  care 
commensurate  with  the  danger,  not 
to  shoot  negligently  at  an  object 
glimpsed  or  heard  suddenly.  The 
hunter  might  not  reasonably  antici¬ 
pate  that  another  person  would  be  in 
the  woods;  but  by  reason  of  the  risk 
that  one  might  be,  the  law  demands 
that  he  do  what  is  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  identify  the  object  before 
firing  at  it.  If  he  shoots  without 
waiting  to  obtain  a  sufficient  view  of 
the  target  to  preclude  his  mistaking 
a  human  being  for  a  deer,  and  so 
kills  or  injures  a  person,  the  law  will 
hold  him  liable  for  the  act.  He  may 
be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and/or 
he  may  be  required  to  pay  damages 
to  the  injured  person,  or  to  his  heirs 
if  the  shot  prove  fatal. 

In  a  recent  court  case,  two  deer 
hunters  separated  at  a  boulder 
mound  to  meet  there  later.  Near 
evening,  one  approached  the  place 
through  trees  and  underbrush,  carry¬ 
ing  a  deer  carcass.  The  other,  already 
returned,  seeing  the  deer’s  body 
through  hemlock  branches,  fired,  kill¬ 
ing  his  companion.  He  drew  a  man¬ 
slaughter  verdict. 

In  another  case,  a  father  and  his 
son  waited  at  a  vantage  point  while 
another,  hired  for  the  purpose,  went 
into  the  woods  to  start  deer  in  their 
direction.  Later,  the  father  saw  from 
the  shoulder  down  what  appeared  4o 
be  the  form  of  a  deer,  pulled  up 
without  making  sure — and  shot  the 
beater,  permanently  disabling  him. 
Sued  for  damages,  it  cost  the  hunter 
$5,000  for  his  ill-advised  shot. 
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extend  down  into  the  tank  so  as  to 
clear  the  bottom  by  about  eight 
inches.  The  joints  between  the  tee 
and  the  short  length  of  pipe  should 
be  sealed  with  molten  lead.  Very 
likely  the  portion  of  the  tee  that 
passes  through  the  sides  of  the  tank 
will  have  to  be  joined  to  the  inlet 
and  outlet  lines  of  pipe.  If  these  lines 
are  field  tile  or  some  type  of  pipe 
other  than  cast  iron,  replace  the  last 
couple  of  feet  of  these  lines  (from  the 
tank)  with  cast  iron  that  is  joined 
to  the  tees  with  lead.  When  these 
horizontal  lengths  of  iron  pipe  are 
covered  over  with  earth,  they  will 
hoid  the  tees  firmly  in  place.  If  the 
holes  in  the  tank  are  not  large  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  four-inch 
cast  iron  pipe,  three-inch  pipe  may 
be  used.  Any  discrepancy  between 
the  pipe  size  and  the  holes  in  the 
tank  may  be  covered  on  the  inner 
side  with  a  piece  of  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  sheet  iron  cemented  in 
place  with  roofing  mostic. 

If  there  is  insufficient  clearance  be¬ 
tween  the  holes  in  the  tank  and  the 
lid  to  insert  a  tee  then  cast  iron, 
short  one-quarter  bend  elbows  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  tees. 


Flat  Sheet  Aluminum  for 
Roofing 

I  have  a  four  hip  roof  with  a  seven 
inch  pitch  to  the  foot,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  I  could  use  just  the  fiat 
sheet  aluminum  to  cover  it.  How 
much  lap  would  I  have  to  give  it  to 
keep  it  from  leaking?  I  would  rather 
use  it  than  V-crimp  if  possible. 

Would  it  work  all  right  over  paper 
shingles?  f.  e.  m. 

A  roofing  of  flat  sheet  aluminum 
would  be  inadvisable  unless  applied 
by  someone  expert  in  handling 
aluminum.  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  using  the  V-crimp  type  nailed 
with  aluminum  nails  equipped  with 
Neoprene  washers  under  the  heads; 
lap  the  ends  of  the  sheets  about  six 
inches.  If  you  use  IV2  inch  nails,  you 
will  require  about  one  pound  for  each 
900  square  feet  of  roofing. 

Manufacturers  of  aluminum  do 
not  recommend  soldering  the  sheets, 
and  merely  nailing  the  sheets  through 
the  surface  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
The  natural  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  flat  sheets  would  exert  a 
strain  on  the  nailing  points  that 
would  surely  cause  severe  leaking. 

If  you  apply  aluminum  roofing 
over  paper  shingles,  it  would  be  well 
to  first  cover  the  roof  with  a  30-lb 
asphalt  felt  lapped  about  2y2  inches. 
You  would  also  require  longer  nails, 
21/2  inch,  preferably.  You  would  need 
about  one  pound  for  each  300  square 
feet  of  roofing.  B.  Klare  Sommers 


If  a  farmer  or  other  owner  of  crops 
of  grain  or  vegetables,  or  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  the  like,  sees  a  deer,  elk, 
moose,  or  a  game  animal  of  any 
species,  in  the  act  or  on  the  point  of 
despoiling  his  crops  or  other  property, 
he  is  not  required  to  remain  passive 
and  permit  the  destruction  to  go  on. 
He  has  the  right  to  grab  his  gun  and 
blaze  away,  although  he  cannot  con¬ 
sume  the  protected  animal  killed. 
This  is  his  privilege,  even  though 
specific  statutory  laws  prohibit  the 
killing  of  the  particular  animal.  Game 
laws  do  not  abridge  his  rights  in 
the  situation,  and  the  question 
whether  it  is  open  or  closed  season  is 
immaterial.  He  is  entitled  to  kill  in 
the  necessary  protection  of  his 
property  by  the  same  constitutional 
authority  that  exempts  him  from 
punishment  for  killing  either  animals 
or  humans  in  self-defense. 

To  justify  the  act,  the  killing  must 
be  done  at  the  very  time  the  animal 
is  marauding.  It  cannot  be  legally 
killed  for  something  it  did  earlier. 
Nor  for  destruction  by  other  animals 
it  herded  with. 

In  one  case  in  the  Northeast  a 
farmer  had  set  out  a  young  orchard, 
and  rabbits,  protected  by  State  law, 
got  to  barking  the  young  trees.  The 
farmer  borrowed  a  neighbor’s  dog  to 
hunt  them  down,  and  the  neighbor 
went  along.  They  got  fine  results — 
and  both  were  prosecuted.  The 
farmer  was  acquitted  because  he  had 
a  right  to  kill  to  protect  his  trees. 
The  neighbor  was  convicted,  because 
he  had  no  such  defense. 

An  Iowa  man  killed  deer  from  a 
herd  which  got  to  roaming  down 
from  their  habitat  and  laying  waste 
his  growing  corn.  A  criminal  warrant 
took  him  to  court.  He  was  freed  by 
the  judge,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  protect  his 
property.  R.  D.  Bowers 


•  For  Fast  Cutting 
For  Easy  One-man  Operation 
>  For  low  /Haintenanre  Cost 


STKAIGHT  HADE  1  DOW  SAWS 


It’s  really  true. 

Men  who  have  had 
plenty  of  experience  with 
chain  saws  are  amazed  when 
they  see  a  Homelite  Saw  in  action. 

Not  only  for  its  fast,  smooth 
cutting  ...  as  much  as  an  inch 
per  second  .  . .  but  also  for  its 
easy  handling,  its  perfect  balance 
and  pivot  action,  this  saw  really 
tops  them  all. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  over  28  5,000 
gasoline  engine  driven  units, 
this  saw  has  every  feature  you 
want ...  a  high  powered,  rugged  and  dependable  engine,  an  automatic 
clutch,  an  automotive  type  carburetor,  and  a  perma-sharp,  chrome-plated 
chain  that  stays  sharp  longer  than  other  chains.  Yes,  and  what  is  just  as  im* 
portant,  with  Homelite  Saws  you  can  always  be  sure  of  getting  service 
promptly  and  efficiently  any  time  you  need  it. 


'ifru  Cant  Beat 
a  HOMELITE 


Ask  for  a  FREE  On  The  Job  Demonstration . 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2610  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite 
dealer. 


Name . 

Address  . 

Town .  County. 


State ■ 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  81z#»  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PH1LA.  6,  PA. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  G. 
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CRASS  SEEDING 
PULVERIZER  and  PACKER 


SEEDS  LEGUME  AND  BR0ME 
PULVERIZES  &  PACKS  THE  SOIL 

ALL  AT  rue 
SAME  T/ME 


Jf  Check  now  how  you  too  can  have  an  immediate  saving  in  seed  cost! 


It’s  hard  to  believe  —  but  true!  The  Brillion  SURE  STAND  method  of  seeding  saves  50%  in  seed, 
and  like  Mr.  Weber,  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  this  year  proved  it  .  .  .  it’s  the  only 
implement  that  is  two-seeders-in-one  plus  a  soil  pulverizer  and  packer.  Look  at  its  important 
features,  and  you’ll  see  why.  You  crush  and  pulverize  the  soil  as  you  seed  it.  There  are  no 
lumps  or  hard  clods  left  to  prevent  the  seed  from  growing.  You  meter  out  the  seed  evenly...  all 
seeds  are  within  the  top  Vt."  soil  ...  no  seed  is  lost  by  too  deep  planting  —  result  a  good  catch. 
As  Mr.  Weber  of  Idlewood  Plantation,  Indianola,  Mississippi,  says,  "We  secured  a  98%  stand, 
and  we  used  only  Vs  as  much  seed  per  acre  as  compared  to  seeding  with  grain  drill  previously." 


Seed  cost  is  not  all  you  save.  Just  think  of  the  hours  of  labor,  time,  and  operating  expense 
you  save!  And  you  can  go  on  saving  money  for  years,  because  it  is  made  to  last.  Join  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  saving  money  while  getting  bigger  crops  the  Brillion  SURE  STAND 
way.  Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  the  complete  Brillion  SURE  STAND  story 


in  5'4",  8'3",  and 
10'8"  rolling  widths  in 
double  and  single  box  models 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

BRILLION*  WISCONSIN 


WR/T£  TODAY! 

■for 
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FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
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Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on  Funk  © 
Hybrids  for  high  altitude,  short  season  areas. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  310 
landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa.' 


Name. 


Address. 


-State_ 


There  are  two  varieties  of  Funk  G  Hybrids  available  that 
ripen  to  full  maturity  and  produce  more  corn  even  with 
short  growing  seasons. 

These  hybrids  have  been  tested  and  proved  locally  in  your 
area.  Fast,  vigorous  growth  to  maturity  even  in  short,  wet 
or  cold  growing  seasons  makes  these  Funk  G  Hybrids 
ideal  for  corn  growers  in  New  York,  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  other  high  altitude  areas. 

Corn  is  borne  uniformly  on  sturdy  stalks  that  hold  their 
ears— and  at  a  good  height  above  ground  for  easy  harvest¬ 
ing  or  fast  clean  machine  husking. 

Both  Funk  G-10  and  G-6  have  ''bred  in”  characteristics 
that  produce  outstanding  results.  Each  of  these  5 -star 
features  —  fast-starting,  excellent  standability,  disease, 
insect  and  drouth  resistance  —  means  bigger  yields  and 
greater  profits  at  harvest  time. 

Whatever  your  local  soil  or  climate  conditions,  there  is  a 
Funk  G  Hybrid  especially  suited  to  your  needs  whether 
you  want  silage  or  husking  corn.  We  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  the  FUNK  G  HYBRID  that  is  "made  to  order” 
for  your  area. 

Plant  for  profit.  Take  the  first  step.  Order  your  Funk  G 
Hybrid  seed  corn  today. 


FREE— New  colorful  24-page  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
the  new  5 -star  Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  especially  suited 
to  high  altitude,  short  season  areas.  To  get  your  copy 
while  they  are  available,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Weatherproofing  and  Insulating 

the  Farm  Home 


A  considerable  amount  ot  the  heat 
that  escapes  outdoors  on  cold  days 
from  most  houses  can  be  contained 
within  the  buildings  with  a  relatively 
small  expenditure  of  money  and  time. 
If  householders  could  actually  see 
this  precious  warmth  going  through 
the  walls,  ceilings,  and  through  the 
doors  and  windows,  they  would 
quickly  take  steps  to  do  something 
about  it. 

In  undertaking  the  job  of  making 
a  house  more  secure  against  heat 
loss,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  points 
where  the  greatest  loss  occurs,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  any  measures  taken 
to  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  room  automatically  in¬ 
creases  the  comfort.  Fortunately,  the 
greatest  loss  of  heat,  and  infiltration 
of  cold,  occur:  (1)  at  doors  and 
windows,  where  it  is  easiest  to 
remedy  and  where  as  much  as  25 
per  cent  of  all  the  heat  loss  from  a 
building  can  take  place;  (2)  where 
the  main  sill  of  the  house  rests  on 
the  foundation;  also  around  cellar 
windows  and  joints  in  the  foundation 
masonry  that  permit  the  infiltration 
of  cold  air;  and  (3)  through  the 
ceilings,  particularly  upstairs  ceil¬ 
ings;  in  most  houses  it  is  possible  to 
insulate  these  places  from  the  attic. 

Exterior  Doors  and  Windows 

Most  any  lumber  or  hardware  store 
carries  in  stock  a  type  of  door 
weatherstripping  in  seven  -  foot 
lengths,  that  is  easily  installed.  It  is 
a  light  molding  with  a  cushion-like 
strip  of  felt  or  rubberized  fabric  at¬ 
tached.  It  is  nailed  with  four  penny 
finish  nails  on  the  door  frame  with 
the  felt  or  rubberized  fabric  in  firm 
contact  with  the  outside  surface  of 
the  door  (the  door,  of  course,  should 
be  latched  when  this  strip  is  nailed 
in  place).  Since  most  exterior  doors 
swing  inward,  a  length  of  this 
weatherstripping  is  nailed  to  the  in¬ 
side  surface  of  the  door  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  contact  the  door  sill.  If  the 
door  has  very  little  clearance  off  the 
floor  as  it  swings  inward,  this 
“cushion”  part  of  the  weatherstrip 
may  scrape  the  floor  or  rugs.  In  such 
a  case  a  wood  door  saddle  or  thresh- 
hold  may  be  installed  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  bottom  of  the  door  to  be  cut 
off  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 
This  additional  clearance  off  the  floor 
will  provide  ample  room  for  the 
weatherstrip. 

If  the  exterior  doors  have  lights  of 
glass  in  them,  the  best  procedure  is 
to  install  a  combination  door  so  as 
to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  at 
the  inside  surface.  This  type  of  door 
is  equipped  with  an  interchangeable 
sash  and  screen  for  both  summer 
and  winter  use.  A  combination  door 
is  one  and  one-eighth  inches  thick 
and  is  designed  to  be  hung  to  the 
outside  casings  of  the  door  frames. 
They  are  made  in  widths  of  two 
feet  six  inches,  two  feet  eight  inches 
and  three  feet,  and  heights  of  six  feet 
eight  inches  and  seven  feet.  They 
may  be  hung  with  surface  hinges  so 
as  to  be  more  easily  installed.  The 
hardware  for  combination  doors  can 
be  readily  purchased  in  complete  sets; 
it  is  simply  called  “Combination 
Door  Set.” 

Weatherstripping  for  doors  is  also 
manufactured  from  bronze  or  zinc. 
The  bronze  type  comes  in  rolls  and 
is  about  one  inch  wide.  It  is  attached 
to  the  rabbet  of  the  door  frames, 
that  is,  the  niche  into  which  the 
door  fits  when  it  is  closed.  This 
bronze  strip  is  nailed  along  one  edge 
so  as  to  spring  out  the  other  edge 
to-  contact  the  edges  of  the  door 
when  it  closes  and  thus  seal  up  the 
crack.  The  zinc  type  weatherstrip 
has  an  interlocking  arrangement,  one 
part  attached  to  the  door  and  the 
other  to  the  door  frame. 

Windows  should  be  weather¬ 
proofed  with  storm  sash.  This  extra 
layer  of  glass  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  inside  glass  and  therefore  re¬ 
moves  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
cold  spot  that  exists  in  every  room 
at  each  window.  The  cold  spots  draw 
the  heat  from  the  room  and  even  if 
the  air  temperature  of  the  room  is 
at  the  point  we  desire,  our  bodies 
lose  heat  to  these  cold  areas  and  we 
feel  cold  despite  the  supposedly  com¬ 
fortable  room  temperature. 

Storm  sash  should  be  fitted  with  a 
one-eighth  inch  clearance  all  the  way 
around  them.  A  slight  clearance  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sash  is  desirable  to 


allow  the  moisture  vapor  in  the  air 
space  between  the  window  sash  and 
the  storm  sash  to  escape;  otherwise, 
the  inner  window  sash  will  “steam 
up.”  The  hardware  for  storm  sash 
also  comes  in  sets.  The  best  type  of 
set  has  a  pair  of  hangers  for  sus¬ 
pending  the  sash  from  the  head  cas¬ 
ing  of  the  window  frame.  There  is 
a  stiff-joint  type  holder  that  is  at¬ 
tached  about  10  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sash  to  lock  it  shut 
from  the  inside  and  also  to  hold  the 
sash  open  for  ventilation. 

An  inexpensive  way  to  install 
storm  sash  requires  only  two  ten- 
penny  finish  nails  and  two  small 
gate  hooks  with  eyelets.  The  nails 
are  driven  into  the  top  edge  of  the 
sash  so  as  to  leave  about  one  inch 
of  the  nail  protruding.  The  heads  of 
the  nails  are  then  cut  off.  Holes  are 
bored  into  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
head  casing  of  the  window  frame 
to  receive  these  protuding  nails  or 
pegs.  To  place  the  sash  in  position, 
insert  these  peg-like  nails  up  into 
the  holes  in  the  frame  and  pull  the 
bottom  of  the  sash  into  position  using 
the  gate  hooks  as  handles.  When  the 
hooks  are  engaged  with  the  eyelets, 
the  sash  is  firmly  anchored  in  place. 
There  are  two  drawbacks  to  this 
method,  however.  First,  in  order  to 
get  ventilation,  a  ventilator  must  be 
cut  into  the  bottom  (horizontal)  rail 
of  the  storm  sash.  Second,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  storm  sash  requires 
careful  handling  in  order  not  to  drop 
it.  Also,  in  connection  with  weather¬ 
proofing  windows,  if  the  inside  sash 
are  rather  loose,  they  should  be 
weatherstripped  even  though  storm 
sash  are  installed.  The  molding-felt 
type  of  stripping  suggested  for  the 
doors  is  satisfactory  for  windows 
also.  There  is  another  type  of 
weatherproofing  material  available  at 
most  paint  or  hardware  stores — it  is 
a  strip  of  plastic  which  is  pressed 
against  the  crack  between  the  sash 
and  the  inside  stop.  The  surface  of 
this  plastic  is  sticky  enough  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  sash  if  it  is,  not  opened. 

Between  Sill  and  Foundation 

As  for  the  second  “heat  loss”  area, 
the  joint  between  the  sill  of  the  house 
and  the  foundation  may  be  sealed 
with  rock  wool  or  cement  mortar. 
This  job  is  best  done  from  inside.  If 
mortar  is  used,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  Portland  cement  and  ma¬ 
son’s  hydrated  lime — say  one  shovel¬ 
ful  of  each  mixed  with  two  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  building  sand.  The  lime  may 
be  omitted  if  desired.  However,  with¬ 
out  the  lime  the  mortar  will  set  or 
harden  rather  quickly. 

Ceiling  Insulation  Materials 

Ceilings  are  the  third  area  that 
should  be  thoroughly  checked.  In¬ 
sulating  the  ceilings  may  be  done 
quite  easily  if  there  is  attic  space. 
The  materials  used  may  be  rock  wool 
or  glass  wool  batts.  These  batts  are 
rectangular  chunks  of  wool  48  inches 
long  by  15  inches  wide  by  3% 
inches  thick,  attached  to  a  glossy 
surfaced  paper.  They  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  joists  of  the  attic  floor  with 
the  glossy  paper  backing  on  the 
underside  of  the  wool  and  resting  on 
the  lath  and  plaster,  or  whatever  ma¬ 
terial  the  ceiling  is  surfaced  with. 
The  ends  of  the  batts  should  be  in 
firm  contact  with  one  another.  No 
nailing  is  required.  Rock  wool  or 
glass  wool  also  comes  in  “blanket” 
form,  that  is,  the  strips  are  continu¬ 
ous  rolls  rather  than  short  batts.  The 
“blankets”  are  usually  thinner  than 
the  batts. 

If  the  attic  is  solidly  floored  and/or 
if  part  of  the  ceiling  surfaces  slant 
with  the  rafters,  then  another  type  of 
insulation  should  be  used.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  mica  pellets  and  comes  in 
loose  bulk  form.  These  pellets  can  be 
thrust  into  the  more  inaccessible 
places  such  as  between  the  raftei's  to 
insulate  sloping  ceilings  or  in  in¬ 
stances  where  the  floor  boards  are 
removed  at  intervals  to  provide  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  ceilings.  The  batts  or 
blankets  are  not  so  easily  or  satis¬ 
factorily  placed  in  such  instances. 

A  considerable  amount  of  heat 
loss  occurs  through  the  side  walls  of 
a^house  but  except  in  new  construc¬ 
tion  the  best  way  to  insulate  in  this 
case  is  to  fill  the  stud  spaces  with 
loose  rock  wool  blown  in  under 
pneumatic  pressure. 

B.  Klare  Sommers 
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Cistern  for  Water  Supply 

Much  has  been  written  recently 
about  the  desirability  of  farm  ponds. 
If  one  could  be  made  on  my  farm 
convenient  to  the  buildings  and 
gardens,  I  would  have  it.  But  our 
house  is  located  half  way  up  a  long 
smooth  hill  and  a  pond  is  dut  of  the 
question.  So,  I  got  the  next  best 
thing,  or  possibly  in  some  way  a 
better  thing,  and  that  is  a  big  cistern. 
I  say  “possibly  in  some  ways  better,” 
because  I  believe  that  if  we  had  to 
we  could  safely  drink  the  water  from 
the  cistern,  as  I  have  occasionally 
done,  whereas  we  might  hesitate  to 
drink  from  a  pond.  I  couldn’t  have 
the  pond  but  I  am  tickled  pink  with 
my  cistern;  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
I  ever  put  on  the  farm. 

Why  so?  Because,  thanks  to  it,  we 
are  never  out  of  water.  Our  well  pro¬ 
vides  the  drinking  and  cooking  water, 
and  the  cistern  provides  for  the 
garden  and  household  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  A  drilled  well  or  even  a 
brook  is  no  good  for  fire  protection; 
what  firemen  want  is  a  large  volume 
of  water  available  the  minute  they 
arrive,  and  that  is  what  our  cistern 
provides.  While  I  was  hesitating 
about  getting  the  cistern,  one  of  my 
horticultural  friends,  who  also  is  a 
village  fireman,  told  me:  “Jim,  by  all 
means  get  it;  it  will  be  good  for  the 
garden  and  good  for  fire;  if  Aleck 
Brown  had  had  a  cistern  or  a  pond 
the  morning  his  house  took  fire,  we 
could  have  saved  it.  We  got  there 
when  the  fire  was  small  and  we  could 
have  put  it  out  easily;  but  he  had  no 
water  and  we  could  do  nothing  but 
watch  it  burn.”  So  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  water  for  garden  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection  was  so  tempting  that  I  got 
it.  And  what  a  comfort  it  is! 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  struck 
rock  and  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
blasting,  my  cistern  cost  far  more 
than  I  expected.  I  believe  that  with 
favorable  conditions  one  the  size  of 
mine  could  be  installed,  pump  and 
all,  for  about  $300  to  $400;  probably 
much  less  if  home  labor  were  used. 
Mine  is  roughly  a  10  foot  by  12  foot, 
underground  room,  with  a  flat  con¬ 
crete  roof,  extending  nearly  two  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  walls  of  build¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  mason  said  it  is  the 
biggest  he  ever  built;  he  estimated 
roughly  that  it  holds  about  100 
barrels. 

Being  big  is  the  finest  thing  about 
my  cistern.  How  I  ever  came  to  make 
such  a  wise  decision  about  its  size 
is  something  I  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand,  for  I  knew  so  little  about 
cisterns  at  the  time.  Since  then  I 
have  been  told  that  a  small  cistern 
is  only  an  aggravation,  and  I  can 
readily  see  why.  Mine  is  so  big  that 
we  had  all  the  water  we  needed 
for  garden  and  household  use  all 
during  the  1949  Summer  and  Fall, 
probably  the  worst  New  Jersey 
drought  season  on  record,  and  still 
there  has  always  been  enough  water 
on  hand  for  fire  protection.  This  is 
because  even  a  little  quick  shower, 
that  hardly  amounted  to  anything  on 
the  garden,  would  put  three  or  four 
barrels  into  the  cistern.  In  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  rain,  these  little 
showers  put  the  water  back  half  as 
fast  as  we  used  it.  Since  we  had 
started  the  season  with  a  full 
cistern  accumulated  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  Winter,  the  showers  kept  us  from 
getting  seriously  low  all  Summer. 
Last  Fall,  with  frequent  radio  warn¬ 
ings  about  the  water  shortage,  with 
even  drilled  wells  going  dry  all 
around  us,  with  farmers  hauling 
water  from  distant  sources  or  driv¬ 
ing  their  cows  long  distances  to  get 
it,  we  had  all  the  water  that  we 
needed  and  were  soaking  the 
garden  freely.  Talk  about  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  cistern,  that’s  when  that  was 
easy.  We  gave  the  drooping  vege¬ 
tables  all  they  wanted  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  accordingly.  We  had  the 
best  gardens  we  ever  had,  and  it  is 
practically  all  due  to  the  cistern 
water;  without  it  the  drought  would 
have  taken  everything.  Of  course, 
there  was  one  thing  in  our  favor:  we 
have  no  livestock.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  far  more  garden  area  than 
the  average  dairy  farm. 

Now  for  a  few  things  I  have 
learned  about  cisterns.  In  the  first 
place  most  farms  can  have  more  than 
one  if  necessary,  for  every  big  build¬ 
ing  with  gutter  and  pipe  drainage 
installed,  is  a  possible  source  of 
supply.  Two  or  more  at  different  lo¬ 
cations  would  be  helpful  in  case  of 
fire,  as  one  of  them  might  be  too 
close  to  the  burning  building.  For 


us,  the  house  is  the  main  thing  to 
protect;  so  I  chose  the  location  of  the 
cistern  with  that  in  mind,  putting  it 
30  feet  northwest  of  that  building. 
Our  strongest  wind  comes  from  that 
direction,  and  I  figured  that  in  windy 
weather  the  firemen  would  be  better 
able  to  get  at  a  cistern  on  that  side. 
I  chose  that  distance  because  the 
pump  is  in  the  cellar  of  the  house 
and  I  didn’t  want  the  drawpipe  (the 
one  from  cistern  to  pump)  to  be  so 
long  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  pump.  If  I  were 
doing  the  job  again,  I  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  idea  of  putting  the  pump 
underground  near  the  cistern,  so  that 
the  cistern  could  be  located  a  little 
farther  from  the  house.  This  would 
be  better  for  the  firemen  to  play  a 
stream  on  the  house.  Incidentally,  the 
drawpipe  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
size  and  works  perfectly;  I  have  been 
told  that  a  smaller  size  would  not 
be  as  good. 

As  to  the  quality  of  cistern  water, 
the  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is 
rain  water.  Rain  water,  if  kept  clean, 
is  the  purest  of  all  water;  it  is  so 
free  from  minerals  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  automobile  batteries 
instead  of  the  '  commercially  dis¬ 
tilled  kind.  Clean  cistern  water  can 
be  collected  by  a  clean  roof  and  by 
clean  gutters.  I  know  one  fine  family 
that  was  raised  on  it;  they  had  no 
well,  just  the  cistern  and  a  slate  roof. 
Cistern  water,  being  soft  makes  the 
best  suds  for  laundry  and  household 
use. 

Our  roof  is  mostly  of  wood 
shingles.  Thus  far  we  have  allowed 
only  that  part  to  supply  the  cistern, 
and  the  water  has  been  clean  and 
good.  Because  the  rest  of  the  roof  is 
of  asphalt  paper  that  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  painted  with  asphalt,  I  was 
warned  not  to  let  that  part  supply 
water  for  the  cistern.  However  the 
water  that  comes  from  the  asphalt 
section  is  clean,  and  we  are  going  to 
use  it  except  just  after  painting.  And 
of  course  the  cistern  can  be  pumped 
dry  and  cleaned  out  anytime. 

We  never  expect  to  be  able  to  say 
how  pleased  we  are  with  our  cistern; 
it  is  simply  wonderful  to  have 
enough  water  all  the  time.  j.  a.  e. 

New  Jersey 


Rusty  Well  Water 

When  well  water  contains  enough 
iron  content  to  leave  a  sediment  and 
coating  after  standing,  as  ours  does, 
it  can  be  corrected.  We  have  found 
that  if  we  take  a  small  quantity  of 
plasterer’s  finishing  lime  (we  use 
about  one  pint),  and  then  stir  enough 
water  with  this  so  that  it  will  pour 
freely  into  the  well,  the  lime  will 
readily  dissolve  and  can  be  pumped 
into  the  water  system  without  harm. 
This  seems  to  work  in  two  ways.  It 
will  cause  the  particles  of  iron  to 
settle,  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  off 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heating  tank; 
it  also  seems  to  prevent  the  iron  in 
the  water  from  forming  rust  on  the 
pipes.  With  us  it  takes  about  two 
days,  after  this  treatment,  to  clear  the 
water  completely.  If  too  much  lime  is 
used  at  one  time,  the  water  turns 
milky  when  boiled;  but  when  this 
residue  is  strained  off,  the  water  does 
not  taste  and  is  satisfactory  to  use. 
Although  we  have  to  use  this  treat¬ 
ment  ahout  every  two  weeks,  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble.  l.  c.  l. 

Delaware 


Quonset  40 


Quonset  24 


Quonset  32 


Quonset  20 


Every  year  in  every  section  of  America,  farm  fires  take 
a  terrible  toll  in  lives  and  property  .  .  .  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  livestock,  machinery 
and  crops  in  storage— plus  hundreds  of  human  lives  .  .  . 
often  destroy  long  years  of  labor  in  a  few  short  hours. 


Why  not  plan  now  to  protect  your  farm  property  the 
way  so  many  other  farmers  are  doing— with  all-steel,  fire- 
safe  Quonsets  that  assure  4-way  plus  protection  .  .  .  that 
not  only  resist  flames,  but  once  a  fire  has  started,  help 

localize  them.  Stran-Sfeel  and  Quonset 

Reg.U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


4-WAY  PROTECTION 


1  Localize  fire — prevent  spread¬ 
ing  to  other  buildings 

2  Will  not  ignite  from  flying 
sparks,  falling  embers 

^  N-A-X  Steel  ribs  help  reduce 
danger  of  collapse 

A  Help  contain  fires  in  single 

“  section  of  building  —  give  time 
to  remove  livestock,  machinery, 
crops  and  other  storage 


Quonset  24 
Special 


Remember,  fire  knows  no  favorites.  So,  for  real  peace  of 
mind  ...  for  the  fire  protection  your  farm  deserves,  ask 
about  Quonsets  at  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer’s— before 
it’s  too  late! 


Willson  &  Eaton  Co.,  Mechanic  Street,  Amenia,  New  York  •  Shelp  &  Warner,  24  River 


Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York  •  Casazza  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York  •  Genesee  Bldg.  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin,  Batavia,  New  York  •  Dolben  & 


Books  Worth  Having 

Farm  Management, 


J.  D.  Black,  etc . 

.$5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 

.  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 

.  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 
George  P.  Deyoe . 

.  3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 
Frank  Edminster . 

.  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller . 

.  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson . 

.  3.45 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 
H.  S.  Pearson . 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller . 

.  3.00 

Hunting  Small  Game, 

Bert  Popowski . 

Trapping, 

H.  McCracken  &  H.  Van  Cleve  2.75 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.-  W.  Bedford  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Company,  Light  Steel  Sales  Div.,  209  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  •  August  Feine  & 
Sons,  140  Terrace,  Buffalo,  New  York  •  Morse  Constr.  Co.,  Kirkland  Avenue,  Clinton, 
New  York  •  Profile  Bldg.  Co.,  261  South  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Workman  Eng.  Co., 
34  Park  Street,  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont  •  Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  71  Water  Street,  Fredonia, 
New  York  •  Hartford  Cement  Co.,  45  Granby  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  •  Island  Dock,  Inc., 
Kingston,  New  York  •  Waldvogel  Brothers,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  • 
Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Newburgh,  New  York  •  Guest  Brothers,  Muller  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  •  G.  M.  Owens  and  Sons,  Bronson  Street,  Painted  Post,  New  York  • 
Dock  &  Coal  Company,  29  Clinton,  Plattsburgh,  New  York  •  Rochester  Steel  Products  Co., 
1945  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York  •  Maine  Willys  Sales  Co.,  28  Park  Street,  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine  •  Syracuse  Steel  Bldg.  Corp.,  4615  South  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Tree  Planting  Time 


Does  your  farm  have  idle,  non¬ 
productive  spots,  forgotten  acres  that 
yield  you  no  income,  areas  that  you 
pay  taxes  on  but  do  nothing  with? 
The  chances  are  that  you  can  elimin¬ 
ate  much  of  this  sort  of  land,  and 
change  it  from  the  debit  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

Trees  are  the  answer.  Trees  for 
lumber,  fence  posts,  fuel,  pulp, 
specialties  or  Christmas  decorations. 

From  this  angle,  many  a  farm  in 
the  Northeast  is  not  being  jrun  to 
capacity.  With  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future  before  us,  any  propo¬ 
sition  that  can  add  to  income  and  in¬ 
crease  property  values  without  added 
investment  or  labor  cost  is  worth 
looking  into.  More  attention  to  the 
production  of  forest  products  may  be 
a  means  of  getting  better  labor  dis¬ 
tribution  and  lowering  costs  from  the 
greater  use  of  home  grown  products. 

Rare  indeed  is  the  farm  that  does 
not  have  odd  corners,  rocky  areas, 
gullies,  old  fields  growing  up  to 
brush  or  spots  of  so  called  pasture 
that  will  not  even  support  a  billy 
goat.  This  type  of  land  may  well  be 
set  out  to  trees  which  will  give  it  a 
definite  value,  one  that  will  increase 
yearly.  It  can  begin  to  turn  a  cash 
income  in  as  little  as  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  only  cash  outlay  will  be 
for  the  seedlings  themselves  and 
these  can  usually  be  procured  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost  through  your 
State  Conservation  Department.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  payments  are  made 
for  setting  out  trees  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act;  ask  your  local 
committeeman  about  it.  In  New  York 
State  seedlings  will  be  furnished  free 
to  those  who  sign  up  under  the  Forest 
Practices  Act. 

If  seedlings  are  set  out,  Christmas 
trees  will  give  the  quickest  income. 
Cutting  can  usually  begin  about 
seven  or  eight  years  after  the  trees 
are  planted,  if  they  come  along  in 
good  shape.  White  Spruce  and  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  are  especially  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  for  this  purpose. 
Successive  plantings  will  give  an  in¬ 
come  over  a  period  of  years.  If  trees 
are  not  cut  clean  but,  instead,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  thinning  and  selection  is 
followed,  a  nice  stand  may  be  left  to 
grow  into  timber.  Standard  spacing 
when  setting  out  trees  is  six  feet  each 
way  which  means  1,210  trees  to  the 
acre.  Christmas  trees  may  be  set 
closer,  four  or  five  feet  apart,  as  they 
are  cut  at  a  young  age  and  this  also 
allows  a  greater  production  per  acre. 
A  4x4  spacing  takes  2,722  trees  per 
acre,  a  5x5  spacing  1,742  trees. 

When  Seedlings  are  received,  they 
should  be  heeled  in  if  they  are  not  to 
be  planted  immediately.  Dig  a  trench 
of  the  needed  size  in  a  shady  spot. 
String  the  bundles  of  seedlings  along 
it  and  bank  with  loose,  moist  earth 
to  the  depth  at  which  they  were 
growing  in  the  nursery  or  slightly 
deeper.  Pack  the  soil  firmly  around 
them  so  that  no  air  gets  to  the  roots 
and  keep  moist.  They  will  keep  for 
several  weeks  under  these  conditions. 
When  taking  to  the  field  for  plant¬ 
ing,  carry  seedlings  in  a  pail  of 
muddy  water.  Roots  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  allowed  to 
dry  out.  ,  \ 

Plowing  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desired.  The  only  equipment  needed 
for  planting  is  a  mattock  or  grub  hoe. 
If  planting  is  in  sod  or  weedy 
ground,  clear  a  space  a  couple  of 
feet  square  with  a  few  strokes,  then 
drive  the  mattock  into  the  ground 
and  work  it  back  and  forth  a  few 
times.  Plant  a  seedling  in  the  opening 
with  the  roots  spread  out  and  about 
one  half  an  inch  deeper  than  it  was 
in  the  nursery.  Pack  the  earth  firmly 
around  it;  that  is  important.  With 
good  going  two  men  can  plant  an 
acre  a  day. 

No  cultivation  is  necessary.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  70  per  cent 
of  the  stand  or  better  pulled  through 
and  the  skips  are  evenly  distributed, 
consider  the  plantation  a  success; 
otherwise,  some  replanting  should  be 
done.  If  too  much  competition  from 
grass  and  weeds  develops,  a  little 
opening  up  around  the  trees  may 
want  to  be  done;  otherwise  there  is 
no  other  work. 

Seedlings  grow  slowly  the  first 
couple  of  years  but  after  that  they 
will  shoot  right  along.  If  trees  are 
not  planted  for  Christmas  trees,  thin¬ 
ning  and  pruning  should  begin  at 


about  10  or  12  years  or  when  the 
trees  reach  a  diameter  of  about  four 
inches.  From  then  on  until  there  is 
timber  —  probably  not  less  than  30 
years  or  so  —  the  thinning  will  give 
posts  and  cordwood.  Due  to  such 
menaces  as  pine  blister  rust  and  the 
pine  weevil,  it  is  good  practice  to 
interplant  several  varieties  so  that  if 
trouble  should  develop,  a  final  full 
stand  will  grow  out.  On  a  mature 
basis  the  goal  is  150  to  200  trees 
per  acre. 

Proper  management  of  existing 
woodlots  is  not  a  complicated  affair 
but  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of 
common  sense.  Dead,  broken,  mis¬ 
shapen  and  diseased  trees  should  be 
taken  out;  also  varieties  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  value.  Large  trees  should  be 
cut  when  they  have  reached  the  peak 
of  the  productiveness.  Pruning  and 
thinning  increase  growth  and  quality. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  en¬ 
courage  the  young  growth  of  valu¬ 
able  species.  Non-productive  open 
areas  may  be  filled  in  with  seedlings. 


All  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  fire,  and  grazing  in  the  wood- 
lot  should  be  eliminated.  With  such 
handling,  most  existing  woodland  can 
be  put  into  a  more  productive  state 
and  at  the  same  time  yield  an  imme¬ 
diate  income.  Work  on  a  forestry  pro¬ 
ject  can  be  done  at  a  time  when  other 
work  is  slack,  giving  better  labor 
distribution.  Even  the  setting  out  of 
trees  comes  at  a  time  in  the  Spring 
when  it  is  too  early  for  most  field 
work.  No  expensive  equipment  is 
needed.  With  an  axe,  pulp  saw,  cr'oss- 
cut  and  a  saw  wedge  one  man  can 
handle  most  anything  up  to  better 
than  average  size. 

Do  you  know  that  an  acre  of 
healthy,  growing  woodland  contain¬ 
ing  trees  of  all  ages,  under  good 
management  will  produce  in  a  year, 
and  do  it  year  after  year,  a  cord  of 
wood  or  500  board  feet  of  lumber? 
With  especially  good  management 
this  yield  can  be  doubled.  This  is 
good  interest  on  the  investment  in 
any  kind  of  times.  Proper  land  use, 
which  includes  the  reforestation  of 
otherwise  waste  areas  and  good 
forest  management,  is  also  one  of  the 
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best  ways  of  encouraging  our  wild¬ 
life,  whether  song  birds  or  game 
birds  and  animals.  Wildlife  is  an  im¬ 
portant  farm  crop  and  all  too  little 
thought  is  given  to  it.  Needless  to 
say,  if  you  have  forest  products  to 
sell,  check  all  possible  markets  and 
sell  to  best  advantage  as  you  would 
your  other  farm  products. 

A  good  farm  woodlot  is  as  good  as 
a  bank  account,  earning  interest 
every  day.  The  principal  may  be 
drawn  on  in  times  of  extra  need  and 
then  will  replace  itself  if  given  a 
chance.  What  other  project  offers  as 
much?  So,  some  stormy  day  or  some 
evening  when  you’re  relaxing  after 
a  day’s  work,  think  over  your  farm 
layout.  Plan  to  get  those  idle  spots 
to  work  and  figure  out  how  the 
woodlot  can  become  a  more  efficient, 
productive  unit. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good,  free 
bulletins  available  on  the  subject 
from  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  or  your  State  College  or  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  A  few  evenings 
spent  in  reading  them  may  mean 
money  in  you  pocket. 

New  York  Lewis  C.  Watt 
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HOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

CHESTHUTS! 


FRESH-ROASTED 


STERN’S  MAGNIFICENT  "MIRACLE  TREES 


GUARANTEED  CHOICE 
100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


H 


CHESTNUT 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES!  FINEST  CHESTNUTS  YOU  EVER  ATE! 

Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  healthful 
nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight-resistant;  they  require  no 
spraying,  no  care;  fully  resistant  to  pests  and  disease.  And  you  enjoy  luscious  nuts  so  easily— when  ripe  the 
burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop  to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of  these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 


Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 

These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  were 
developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  They  usually  bear 
nuts  within  two  years  after  planting.  Many  trees  have 
already  produced  nuts  while  still  in  our  nursery.  They  are 
extremely  fast  growing  trees,  producing  ever-increasing 
crops  of  delicious  food  with  each  succeeding  year.  They 
will  produce  abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime. 

"Miracle  Tree"  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crop 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of  large, 
sweet,  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts  within  two  seasons,  but 
they  rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace  any 
home.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet  high— make  a 
natural  setting  for  your  home  that  adds  substantial  value 
through  the  years.  These  are  exceptional  trees  that  will 
win  notice  and  admiration!  You  and  your  family  will  de¬ 
light  in  their  cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty, 
their  delicious  nuts. 

Ever  taste  FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chestnut  stuffing  served  with 
Thanksgiving  turkey— luscious  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  uses  for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of 
flavor,  sweet  and  even  larger  than  those 
of  the  old-fashioned  native  tree.  These 
large,  tender,  glossy  brown  nuts  are 
prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Extremely  Hardy 

Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  will  grow  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
They  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil.  Plant  them 
in  a  sunny  location. 

You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees  for  pollination 

STRONG  TREES]  2  for  $  6  postpaid 
Finest  No.  1  Quality  >  5  for  ♦lid  postpaid 

Guaranteed  to  live  and  bear  nuts  I  |Q  for  $25  postpaid 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery  PLANT  NOW  I 

Send  check  or  money  order.  If  C.O.D.,  you  pay  shipping  charges. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.R  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


USE  COUPON  •  MAIL  EARLY 


STERN'S  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.Y. 

I  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Rush,  postpaid  .  hardy  Chestnut  Trees. 

CHECK  ENCLOSED  IS  $ . 

QUANTITY 


□  2  for  $6  NAME 
5  for  $14 

□ 


ADDRESS 


10  for  $25 

postpaid  TOWN  _ 


. $TATE 
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ACRES 


This  is  the  golden  time,  the  season 
of  abundance,  when  we  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  for  the  hard  work  we  have 
been  doing  since  early  Spring.1  The 
Missus  has  had  to  work  awfully  hard 
this  Summer,  as  nearly  all  of  the 
hoeing  in  the  tomatoes  and  pickles 
fell  to  her.  Yet  she  has  found  time  to 
raise  the  finest  flowers  we  have  ever 
had. 

We  drift  along,  week  after  week, 
doing  the  things  which  our  hands  find 
to  do  and  then  something  opens  the 
door  to  our  storehouse  of  memories 
and  away  we  go  down  the  long  trail 
to  the  land  of  yesterday.  This  time 
it  was  a  letter  from  a  New  York  farm 
woman  whose  life  trail  crossed  mine 
many  years  ago.  Now,  we  meet  again 
through  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Just  outside  Rochester,  New  York, 
in  the  hamlet  of  North  Chili,  there 
is  a  small  Methodist  college, 
Roberts  -  Wesely an.  The  students 
all  board  there  and  do  all  the 
work:  cooking,  baking,  laundry 

and  so  forth,  while  the  boys 
do  all  the  work  on  the  big  farm. 
Many  years  ago,  I  spent  three  de¬ 
lightful  days  at  that  college  during 
commencement  activities.  Students 
and  faculty  all  eat  together  in  the 
big  basement  diningroom  and  this 
woman  was  a  student  there  at  that 
time.  We  ate  at  the  same  table  and 
sang  the  same  hymns  at  morning 
prayers.  And  now  The  R.  N.-Y. 
makes  our  trails  cross  again. 

Also  at  hand  is  a  very  good  letter 
from  another  old  friend  who  tells  of 
buying  a  farm  in  a  new  locality  and 
then  discovering  that  the  roadhouses 
were  full  but  the  churches  were 
empty,  so  he  sold  at  a  loss  and  moved 
away.  I  know  just  how  he  felt  for  we 
have  the  same  conditions  here.  As  an 
authority  on  local  history,  one  of  the 
saddest  things  I  have  had  to  record  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  rural 
church.  In  this  county,  I  have  traced 
over  two  dozen  churches  which  now 
live  only  in  the  memory  of  old  people. 
The  argument  was  made  that,  when 
people  had  cars,  they  would  attend 
the  city  churches  but,  instead,  they 
either  go  joy  riding  or  to  some 
amusement  park.  Long  ago  I  learned 
better  than  to  tell  the  other  man  how 
he  must  conduct  his  life,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  vanishing  rural  churches 
seem  to  put  a  blight  on  a  community. 
I,  too,  was  raised  to  believe  that 
dancing  was  very  sinful  but,  after  I 
left  home,  I  discovered  that  the  old 
time  fiddle  tickled  my  toes.  Maybe 
dancing  is  sinful  but,  like  many  other 
so-called  sins,  it  is  a  heap  of  fun. 

We  do  not  like  to  be  old-fashioned 
any  more  than  others  do  but,  for 
various  reasons,  we  still  have  stove 
heat,  and  use  considerable  wood. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  have  con¬ 
verted  to  oil  burners  but  they  find  it 
so  expensive  that  they  burn  just 
enough  oil  to  keep  from  freezing. 
Last  year,  a  neighbor  dehorned  over 
1,000  old  peach  trees;  a  while  ago  he 
had  them  bulldozed  out,  loaded  them 
on  a  truck  and  brought  them  over 
to  me.  They  averaged  nearly  a  foot 
through  at  the  butt  and  they  are  full 
of  roots,  but  I  have  been  going  after 
them  with  saw  and  hatchet  so  that 
my  woodpile  is  rapidly  growing.  This 
Winter,  we  shall  have  a  warm  house 
and  a  lot  of  comfort,  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  right  now  it  means  a  heap 
of  hard  work.  The  Missus  has  had  to 
do  about  all  of  the  picking  in  the 
pickle  and  tomato  patches  as  there 
are  so  many  things  which  I  cannot 
do  for  a  very  good  reason.  The 
stumps  are  on  a  strip  of  meadow 
nearby,  so  if  I  get  lost  among  them, 

1  know  that  a  guiding  hand  is  near. 

The  Missus  picks  tomatoes  all  day 
and  in  the  evening  Calvin  and  wife 
come  out  to  wipe  and  pack  while  we 
are  in  the  livingroom  with  the  two 
little  ones.  They  live  in  an  upstairs 
apartment  and  little  Janet  is  almost 
wild  when  she  comes  out  to  the  farm. 
The  other  evening  here,  she  clapped 
her  hands  and  said  “Oh,  gee!”  We 
laughed  because  so  far  she  has  not 
learned  to  talk. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ramble  back  to 


that  little  college  on  the  Genesee 
plain.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  very 
many  people  in  New  York  State 
know  that  the  college  is  there,  but 
it  has  had  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  people  of  other  lands.  Scores  of 
missionaries  have  gone  from  it  to 
Africa,  India  and  China.  They  carry 
with  them  not  only  the  Christian 
religion  but  also  our  ideals  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  So,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Genesee,  farm  raised  boys  and  girls 
are  carrying  a  torch  of  civilization  to 
strange  lands.  I  must  have  a  small 
town  mind  for  cities  are  too  big 
for  me.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
smaller  communities  get  far  more 
out  of  life.  Likewise,  students  at 
these  smaller  colleges  get  personal 
attention  which  they  could  not  get 
at  the  big  universities.  That  beautiful 
plain  of  the  Genesee  has  been 
settled  so  long  that  the  old  pioneers 
have  long  disappeared;  but  they  have 
left  thousands  of  fine  farm  homes, 
century  old  orchards,  broad  fields 
where  sleek  cattle  graze,  and  scores 
of  village  communities  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  United 
States.  Wall  Street  and  the  big  town 
are  far  away  to  them. 

Maybe  I  am  all  wrong,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  good  Lord  ever  in¬ 
tended  that  people  should  crowd  to¬ 
gether  as  they  have  in  the  big  cities. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Co-operative  Buying  and 
Selling 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

June  8,  1912 

We  have  not  known  anything  quite 
like  the  growth  of  the  cooperative 
idea  of  buying  and' selling  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  It  has  come  with  a  rush — 
nothing  can  now  stop  it.  On  the 
consumer’s  side  it  is  an  effort  to 
obtain  more  food  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  On  the  farmer’s  side  the  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  get  more  than  35  cents  of 
that  same  dollar.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
most  interested  in  this  last  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  American  farming.  The  schemes 
for  great  city  markets  and  vast  as¬ 
sociations  for  buying  city  food  have 
backers  and  will  be  pushed,  but  it 
is  not  alonjf  these  lines  that  the  35 
cents  will  be  increased.  That  is  a 
business  proposition  of  selling  which 
the  farmers  alone  can  work  out.  The 
new  demands  by  consumers  will 
make  it  necessary  to  have  fresh  clean 
goods  packed  and  handled  as  the  con¬ 
sumers  demand.  We  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  some  of  the  useless  middle¬ 
men  will  be  cut  out.  That  being  so, 
the  producers  who  pack  and  ship 
satisfactory  goods  will  get  the  trade. 
They  may  be  regular  farmers,  or 
they  may  be  great  corporations  who 
will  go  out  and  take  large  tracts  of 
land  and  grow  vegetables  or  fruit  or 
keep  hens  or  cows  on  a  large  scale. 
Let  us  all  understand  that  the  mighty 
changes  which  are  coming  in  city 
buying  will  force  even  greater 
changes  in  country  selling.  There 
never  was  a  more  hopeful  chance 
for  the  farmers  to  obtain  more  than 
35  cents  of  the  dollar,  but  that  chance 
will  only  come  to  farmers  who  rise 
to  it  and  go  after  it.  They  must  or¬ 
ganize  and  learn  how  to  put  up  uni¬ 
form  brands  of  high-class  goods.  Co¬ 
operation  among  city  buyers  and  un¬ 
organized  selling  by  farmers  will  put 
all  the  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyers.  Cooperation  among  farm¬ 
ers  as  sellers  will  put  them  on  even 
terms. 


NEW! 


EXAMINE  FREE  FOR  10  DAYS 


FARMER’S  TAX  HANDBOOK 


BY  J.  K.  LASSER 


shows  you  best  TAX  SAVING  methods  for  every  farm  operation 


Everything  you  need  to  know  to  CUT  YOUR  TAX  BILL 
down  to  rock  bottom  is  explained  clearly  and  simply  in  this 
new  Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook.  For  example: 


Fertilizer  Costs:  You  have  a  choice  as  to  when  you  deduct 
cost  of  fertilizer.  How  can  you  use  this  choice  to  get  greatest 
tax  saving?  Repairs:  Expenses  for  repairs  around  the  farm 
can  be  deducted  from  farm  profits — but  be  sure  they  are 
repairs  and  not  improvements  (improvements  are  not  de¬ 
ductible).  The  Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook  shows  you  how  to 
obtain  these  deductions.  Depreciation:  How  can  you  get 
greater  deductions  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  equipment, 
machinery,  automobilas,  trucks,  etc.,  during  your  years  of 
largest  income?  Non-farm  Expenses:  When  can  you  deduct 
personal  auto  costs?  farm  residence  costs?  cost  of  a  house¬ 
hold  refrigerator?  Family  Partnership:  Which  is  the  best  tax 
set-up  for  you  to  follow — sole  proprietor  ship,  partnership 
or  corporation?  Can  you  cut  taxes  by  having  a  family 
partnership?  Your  Accounting  Method:  Which  accounting 
basis  will  save  you  most  taxes— cash  basis?  accrual  basis’ 
crop  basis?  installment  basis?  The  right  choice  makes  a  big 
difference.  It  s  all  clearly  explained  for  you  in  the  Farmer’s 
A  ax  Handbook. 


I NGS  available  to  you  by  having  a  copy  of  the  Farmer’s 

DAY^  FREE  TRIAL  ° See°  t0„get  yOUr  C°Py  ior  10 

U  ?*.-  EE  TT  See  for  yourself,  without  obligation 
how  this  new  Handbook  can  save  you  money  in  taxes  ’ 


IF  YOU 
KEEP  III 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  covered  in  this  great  tax-saving  handbook: 


Hired  labor  allowance.  How  to  check  your 
1950  tax  return  to  get  every  possible  deduc¬ 
tion.  Automobile  expense.  How  to  save  taxes 
on  used  farm  equipment.  The  tax  effect  if 
you  store  crops  beyond  the  taxable  year. 
Tenant  farming.  What  to  do  if  you  change 
from  one  crop  to  another.  How  to  get  lowest 
tax  rates  on  timber  sales.  The  tax  angles  if 
you  borrow  from  bank  to  pay  obligations. 


The  tax  angles  in  buying,  financing,  or  en¬ 
larging  a  farm.  Tax  savings  on  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer.  How  to  fill  in  your  tax  return. 
How  to  turn  a  bad  year  into  a  tax  advan¬ 
tage.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc — practically  every  known 
farmer’s  tax  problem  is  covered  in  this 
Handbook  —  with  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  best  tax  saving  method  to  use  for 
every  operation. 


C  D  rc  10-DAY 

r  It  L  C  trial 

Don’t  send  us  a  penny.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  to  get  your  copy  of 
the  Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook  to 
EXAMINE  FREE  FOR  10  DAYS. 
You  be  the  judge  of  how  useful 
it  can  be  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
keep  it,  send  only  $3.95  plus  a 
few  cents  postage  and  packing, 
in  full  payment.  If  not,  just  send 
it  back  in  ten  days  and  owe 
absolutely  nothing.  Mail  coupon 
to  get  your  free-trial  copy  NOW. 


|  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Dept.  M-RNY-1050 
I  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  \ 

■  ion’  ',lease  send  me  for  10  BAYS*  FREE  EX-  I 

■  ATI,ON  a  copy  ?f  u>e  w  Fanner's  Tax  Handbook  eon-  I 
taming  clear  explanations  of  the  best  tax-saving  methods  for 

|  every  farm  operation.  I  will  either  return  this  handbook  in  ten  ■ 
|  clays  and  owe  nothing,  or  I  will  keep  it  and  send  you  only  $3.95, 

I  plus  a  few  cents  postage  and  packing,  in  full  payment. 

!  Name...,. . . . 

I  I 

Address .  | 

ip.- . . . ::::::::::::::::::::::: ; 

A  I  I  SAVE  1  Mail  $3.95  with  this  coupon  and  we  will  pay  post- 

I  1 - 1  *  age  and  packing  charge.  Same  return  privilege;  J 

■  your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

_ _ « 


•  For  Tired 

Aching  Feet  That  Walk 
or  Stand  Many  Hours 

•  For  Corns,  Callouses, 

Weak  Arch  Foot  Pains! 

Let  Doctor  Barron  help  __ 

■bring  you  quick  relief  from 
agonizing  foot  troubles  that 
make  you  hurt  all  over  I 
Thousands  of  foot  sufferers 
have  discovered  new  happi¬ 
ness  with  Dr.  Barron's 
wonderful  Foot  Cushions!  Re¬ 
lieve  painful,  burning  spot*  on 
S°les  of  your  feet,  support 
WEAK  ARCHE8,  absorb  foot 
shocks  and  help  relieve  BACK- 
ACHES  and  RHEUM  ATI  C-  - 

h!n,.i.P.aJnSn,ue  t0.  weak  »rches.  So  light,  sponi 
ventilated.  Wear  In  any  shoes.  Happy  custop 

hoir*^'— 1  slt»n*VK- "•*  Ret  V?  ,u,t  *  1 
— -H.  H.,  Sedan,  Kan,  Dr.  Barron  st' 

Relieves  tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  to 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure!" 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  30-DAY  TRIAL! 

liEW  F2°t  Cushions  on 

iWT  °* wo"1"- 

B*"00'*  extra  “FOOT  HEALTI 
2?nt  free  with  order.  Order  NOW 
ORTHO,  tat,  0t#.  5R  2700  Broadway,  N.Y.C.25 


4-WAY  RELIEF: 
Relieve*  preicura 
I.Corn*  2- Callout* 
.3-Arthet  4-Heel 


GET  AFTER  YOUR 
GUN  NOW... with 

HOPPE’S  No  9 


Give  it  a  thorough  cleaning  —  remove 
all  primer,  powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling  —  and  keep  it 
safe  from  rust  with  Hoppe’s 
No  9.  Dealers  sell  it  or  send 
us  10c  for  sample.  Write  for  i 
our  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide”- 
it’s  FREE  and  worth  having,  j 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332|  North  8th  Street..  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


WRRPM  CABLE 

No  Frozen  Pipes 

Enjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware¬ 
house.  cottage,  garage, 
and  poultry  farm,  pumps, 
of  happy  users. 
Easily  Installed — see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 


GRO-QUICK.  |  364  W.  Huron,  Chicago  10 


STOPS  DEER-DAMAGE 

-in  the  dormant  season,  too! 
Cloodrite  Z.I.p.  deer  repellent 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

protects  trees,  shrubs,  crops 


GOOD-RITE  z.i.p.  protects  leaves,  vines 
and  twigs  the  year  ’round — and  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  during  the  dormant  season, 
when  other  available  food  is  scarce.  For  once 
deer  nibble  z.i.p. -sprayed  growth,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop! 

‘Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  simply  mixed  with  water 
and  applied  as  a  spray.  Resists  washing  off  by 
snow  or  rain.  Economical — non-injurious. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  using  z.i.p. — the 
deer  repellent  that  really  works!  See  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  Dept.  CK-7,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15,  O. 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS- 
PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU! 

A  number  of  profitable  territories  are 
open.  Add  this  profit-maker  to  your 
line.  Write  for  details. 

DEALERS:  write  us  for  the  name  and 
address  of  your  nearest  distributor. 


B.,F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 
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HARVEY  “RED-HED 
HAMMER  MILLS 

1/3  Faster  - 


It  takes  the  speed  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  Harvey  “Red-Hed” 
Hammer  Mills  to  put  new  “zip” 
in  feed  grinding  ...  to  make  4 
bushels  of  feed  equal  5  in  feed 
value.  Extra  large  cylinders 
and  drive  pullev 
speed  up  grincf- 
ing.  Larger  screen 
areas  permit  grist 
to  escape  faster.  See  these  F® 
money  saving  Hammer  Mills  »  i|| 

at  your  dealer,  r  -  " 


HARVEY  “RED-HED” 

4  in  1  FARM  ELEVATORS 

It  just  doesn’t  make 
sense  to  keep  on  handling  crop 
storage  the  “hard  way”  .  .  .  / 
not  with  the  Harvey  “Red-  /L 
Hed”  4  in  1  elevator  willing  ffM, 
and  able  to  handle  small  ft 'Mi 
grain,  ear  corn,  bagged  jfftjfl 
materials, — or  baled  hay,  // 
Here’s  a  mechanical  ///fit  Jls 
“handy  man”  to  take 
care  of  all  of 
them  fas-  afi, 
ter,  easier,  ^ 


HARVEY  “RED- 
CORN  SHELLER 


with  patented  Kern^lizeR 

140  to  150  bushels  of  shelled  corn  pet 
hour!  That  is  what  you  get  with  the 
’Harvey  “Red-Hed”  Corn  Shelter.  Just 
imagine  what  this  means  in  time  saved. 
The  secret  .  .  .  the  patented  Kern-O-Lizer 
that  provides  an  extra  42%  shelling  area. 
For  the  fastest,  smoothest,  cleanest,  corn 
shelling  job  bar  none  .  .  .  put  the  amazing 
Harvey  Red-Hed”  to  work  oh  your  farm. 
See  your  dealer  right  away, 


^^y  '  and  at  lower 
P^cost.Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  a  demonstration, 


.  Ohio  Dept.  Q 
*aOSf‘  ’ farm.  Send 
.s  on  •nf0rtnati°n 

Hammer  »*»»• 


42% 

More 

Shelling 

Area 


triple  | 
Action  I 
Speeds  | 


Hame  • 
Address 

cit-y  •••■ 


•’ 


***  V  -  * 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

— America’s  Great  Soilbuilder — 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
80  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col¬ 
lect  from  Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr,  Daly. 

SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


OMHARDKRAFT 


with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof  cutting 
head.  Excellent  for  tight  places 
and  close  cutting.  Light  weight  air  cylin¬ 
der  requires  only  2.7  C.F.M.  —  will  stand 
up  to  150  lbs.  pressure.  Cuts  up  to  l1/*" 
limbs.“Priced  Right.”Send  for  folder  today. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS:  Fresh  emptied.  35-gallon, 
$6.75  each;  2  for  $12.25,  50-gallon,  $7.50  each;  2  for 
$13.75;  5  for  $33.00,  freight  prepaid.  Shipped 

express  collect.  $1.00  less  each  barrel. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  SO.  NORWALK,  CONN. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CO. 

Gasport  •  New  York 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  ’round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  Vt  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG1 
Postpaid  tf  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


Fast-cutting  R-P  Model  50  Chain  Saws 
make  light  work  of  wood-cutting  jobs! 
These  5  H.P.  gasoline-driven  portable 
saws  feature  low  initial  cost,  light¬ 
weight  but  rugged  construction  and 
ease  of  handling.  Before  buying  any 
chain  saw,  see  a  labor-saving  R-P  50 
in  action. 

FUnerchain  — 

No  Jointing 
or  Setting 


PRICES: 


w  20” — $305.00  24”— $3 
24” — $3 1 1 .00  30”— $3 

30”— $319.00  36”— $3 
36”— $327.00  48”— $3 

Helper's  Handle  $5-40 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Powerful 
5  H.P.  Engine 


Pressure- fed 
Chain  Oiling 


Anti-frictioftj 
Idler-type 
yS  Taifsfock 


Fingertip 

Controls 


\  Spring  tensioi* 

Adjustable 

Narrow,  Solid  Handle 

Guide  Bat 


y  r/*  Double-row  struts 

to  ease  load 

Automatic  Clutch 
<jr  Rewind  Starter 

Send  today  for  illustrated  circular 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


lever  tor 
Complete 
360®  Swivel 


Dealers 

Wanted 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  Worcester  4,  Mass 

The  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Gray  gulls  above  gray  waves,  a 
south  blow  and  a  slanting  rain.  No 
farther  shore  of  old  Cayuga  is  dis¬ 
cernible  to  a  stranger’s  eyes  though 
we,  as  native  lake-siders,  know  it  is 
there.  Tall  Lombardy  poplars  by  the 
boathouse  bending  like  the  Red 
Man’s  bow  and  scattering  leaves  that 
lie  like  patches  of  yellow  leather  on 
the  bottom  of  the  old  overturned 
rowboat.  A  passerby  is  depressed  by 
the  weather  and  we  agree,  although 
literally  and  figuratively  we  have 
never  known  a  gray  day,  if  one  has 
patience,  that  is  not  followed  by  sun. 

Today  has  been  an  Autumn  jewel. 
Every  hour  a  facet  holding  all  the 
warmth  and  fire  and  color  of  the 
topaz  in  its  proper  setting  of  October 
gold.  And  how  fast  those  hours  have 
passed,  too.  The  big  basket  of  ripe 
tomatoes  were  put  through  the  pres¬ 
sure  cooker;  and  the  little  basket  of 
green  ones  were  chopped  with  the 
Wealthy  apples  for  the  mock  mince¬ 
meat  that  finally  simmered  in  a  big 
kettle  on  the  back  of  the  stove  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Then  there  were  the 
big  blue  Concord  grapes  to  take  care 
of.  We  like  just  a  few  pies  when  the 
grapes  are  fresh,  as  it  seems  a  ve/y 
rich  pastry  but  nice  for  variety. 

As  for  grapes,  the  lake  region  beat 
its  peak  production  of  last  year  with 
this  crop,  as  well  as  an  apple  harvest 
which  is  heavy  and  good.  Both  made 
up  for  the  lower  peach  crop  which 
was  affected  by  dry  weather  gener¬ 
ally.  The  Finger  Lakes  Region  or¬ 
chards  are  rated  as  among  the  three 
largest  in  the  nation.  Certainly  there 
is  a  wine-sweet  atmosphere  all 
around  one  in  any  direction  at  this 
time  of  year  in  the  Lake  country. 
The  orchards  and  vineyards  are  bee¬ 
hives  of  activity  as  the  harvesters 
hustle  to  load  the  tons  of  fruit  on  the 
trucks  that  rumble  over  the  roads 
day  and  night. 

A  letter  came  from  a  friend  in 
New  Hampshire  and  she  tells  us  they 
look  forward  to  a  bit  more  rugged 
winter  this  year  in  their  locality  if 
the  coats  of  the  “woolly  bears”  are  a 
true  prophecy.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  “bears”  also  as  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  ferocious  beasts,  to  be  sure, 
but  just  those  black  and  brown 
caterpillars  one  sees  at  this  time  of 
year  crawling  slowly  around  in  the 
leaves  or  woodpile  or  curled  up  on 
cold  days  like  a  furry  button. 

The  sunflower  crop  must  soon  be 
gathered,  too.  We  grow  them  every 
year  for  our  own  winter  birds  and  as 
gifts  to  bird  loving  friends;  nice  at 
holiday  time.  And  we  always  save  the 
smaller  heads  that  are  not  so  well 
filled  for  Patsy,  the  gray  squirrel.  To¬ 
day  we  nailed  a  small  sunflower  to 
the  old  white  oak  trunk,  which  has 
been  the  late  summer  home  of  Patsy’s 
family  of  six,  born  in  late  July.  Soon 
after  the  seed  head  was  in  place, 
three  half-grown  squirrels  were 
hanging  upside  down  devouring  seeds 
while  Nosey,  the  nuthatch,  zig-zagged 
up  and  down  the  tree  close  at  hand 
waiting  his  turn.  Some  of  the  big 
sunflowers  were  beautiful  this  year, 
one  growing  to  15  feet  in  height  with 
a  heavy  head  17  inches  in  diameter. 

For  recreation  of  an  hour  or  two 
this  lovely  October  day,  we  turned 
the  rowboat  right  side  up  again  and 
rowed  out  to  a  favorite  still-fishing 
spot,  not  thinking  we’d  catch  much 
at  this  late  date  in  the  season  but 
came  back  with  enough  yellow 
perch  for  supper. 

Thus  this  day  that  may  have  been 
the  beginning  of  the  Little  Summer 
of  St.  Luke’s,  which  often  comes 
around  October  18,  has  slipped  away 
to  twilight  hours  again.  And  we  im¬ 
agine  most  country  folks  have  spent 
the  day  in  about  the  same  way. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Reclaiming  Strip-Mined 
Land  in  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  Page  730) 
continue  to  yield  sulphuric  acid  until 
all  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  and 
leached  out.  Leaching  alone,  if  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  years  under  good 
conditions,  may  cause  the  pH  value 
of  very  acid  soil  spots  to  raise  to  4.0 
or  4.5,  but  probably  no  higher. 

When  tree  planting  is  contem¬ 
plated,  it  is  customary  to  consider 
those  banks  having  pH  values  much 
below  four  to  be  unsuitable  for  re¬ 
forestation.  However,  such  areas 
could  be  made  suitable  for  the  com¬ 
mon  trees  by  using  at  least  three 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre,  or  nearly 
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double  that  amount  of  blast  furnace 
slag. 

Causes  of  Planting  Failures 

Some  mine  operators,  landowners 
and  others  have  planted  strip 
mined  areas.  The  more  common 
causes  of  failure,  when  failure  is 
encountered,  are  that  the  site  is  too 
acid,  trees  poorly  handled  before 
planting,  trees  poorly  planted,  trees 
planted  too  late  in  the  season,  slopes 
too  steep  to  permit  trees  to  obtain 
foothold,  and  desiccation.  Most  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by 
a  little  study.  Several  successful 
plantings  have  been  made  on  parti¬ 
ally  leveled  and  unleveled  banks. 
Among  the  conifers  Banks  pine,  pitch 
pine  and  red  pine  have  been  quite 
successful.  Black  locust  and  ash  are 
quite  reliable  deciduous  species.  The 
black  locust,  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  trees,  and  a  legume,  adds  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil.  Its  litter  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  building  up  the  nutrient 
supply  of  the  surface  soil.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  tree  seedlings 
provide  a  poor  ground  cover.  Because 
seedlings  are  often  planted  from  six 
to  12  feet  part  each  way,  and  are 
only  a  few  inches  tall  when  planted, 
they  require  several  years  before 
their  top  growth  and  litter  produce 
much  ground  cover  protection.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  runoff,  erosion  and  sur¬ 
face  desiccation  can  take  place. 

Several  farmers,  having  strip  mine 
operations  lying  wholly  or  partly  in 
areas  previously  cropped,  have  ob¬ 
tained  fair  success  in  growing  the 
common  farm  crops.  In  some  cases  a 
previous  agreement  was  drawn  up 
with  the  operator  requiring  that 
spoils  be*  graded  to  the  original  con¬ 
tour,  or  to  the  owner’s  specifications. 
Some  farmers  insist  that  the  leveling 
usually  done  is  inadequate. 

Often  three  to  five  tons  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
graded  surface.  More  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  fertilizer  applications  of  mix¬ 
tures,  high  in  phosphate,  are  worked 
in  with  the  lime.  If  available,  a  sur¬ 
face  dressing  of  manure  serves  as  a 
mulch  and  as  a  medium  for  small 
seeds  to  germinate.  In  some  cases 
sweet  clover  is  used  as  the  first  crop, 
because  it  is  quite  certain  to  gain  a 
foothold  even  though  the  soil  be  hard 
and  raw.  It  also  has  a  loosening 
effect  and  builds  up  the  organic 
nitrogen  supply.  Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
hay  grasses  and  clover  have  been 
grown  with  fair  success.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  should  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  that  used  on  normal  soils  and 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
produce  and  maintain  active  organic 
matter. 

Mulching  with  some  form  of  or¬ 
ganic  material  such  as  straw,  old  hay 
or  manure  is  the  best  insurance  for 
a  satisfactory  germination  and  start 
of  fine  seeded  crops.  The  success 
nearly  always  obtained  with  a  sur¬ 
face  dressing  of  manure  on  spoil 
banks  may  be  attributed  very  largely 
to  its  mulching  effect. 

Raspberry  Cane  Borer  or 
Maggot 

I  set  out  some  red  raspberries  this 
past  Spring.  They  came  along  nicely 
sending  up  some  new  canes.  A  good 
part  of  the  new  growth,  however, 
seems  to  be  having  trouble.  About 
six  inches  from  the  top  there  are 
rings,  like  a  wire  would  make.  These 
canes  wilt  and  die  above  the  ring,  also 
break  off  at  that  point.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  trouble  and  how  to 
eliminate  it?  e.  h.  e. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

Girdled  tips  of  raspberry  shoots 
are  caused  by  the  egg-laying  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  insect.  If  there  are  two 
girdles  about  half  an  inch  apart,  the 
insect  is  the  raspberry  cane  borer. 
The  raspberry  cane  maggot  makes 
only  one  ring.  After  these  eggs  hatch, 
the  young  insect  tunnels  downward 
and  kills  the  cane.  These  wilting  tips 
should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  noticed 
and  destroyed.  This  will  keep  the  pest 
in  check  unless  there  are  wild  or  un¬ 
cared  for  raspberries  nearby  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  infection.  G.  l.  s. 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Fair 

Generally  favorable  weather  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  total  of  393,000  admissions 
to  last  month’s  Trenton  Fair,  com¬ 
paring  with  the  record  high  of  341,- 
000  last  year.  The  various  New 
Jersey  Granges  presented  their  usual 
interesting  and  attractive  exhibits, 
featuring  locally  grown  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  First  prize  was  awarded  to 
Medford  Grange,  No.  36,  Burlington 
County;  second  prize,  Grandview 
Grange,  No.  124,  Hunterdon  County; 
and  third  prize,  Kingwood  Grange, 
No.  106,  Hunterdon  County. 

The  1950  designation  as  the  most 
typical  New  Jersey  farmer  went  to 
Harold  Benner,  in  charge  of  the 
famous  Guernsey  show  herd  of 
Woodacres  Farm,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Hobler,  Princeton.  Mr.  Benner  also 
has  charge  of  all  the  calves  on  the 
farm,  produced  by  around  150  head 
of  breeding  females. 

Dairy  Cattle 

Jerseys  captured  the  spotlight  with 
numerous  outstanding  entries  from 
a  total  of  18  superior  herds.  The  tops 
and  championships  were  won  by  the 
following  exhibitors:  Bulls  —  two 
years  old  and  over,  senior  and  grand 
champion,  William  Fahnestock,  Jr., 
Readbourne  Farm,  Centerville,  Md.; 
senior  yearling,  Ehrlich  &  Whittaker, 
Nova  Scotia,  Can.;  junior  yearling 
and  junior  champion,  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  Morristown;  calf,  Falklands 
Farm,  Derwood,  Md.  Females — ma¬ 
ture,  four  years  under  five  (senior 
and  grand  champion),  three  years 
under  four,  Middlebrook  Farm,  As- 
bury  Park;  two  years  under  three, 
junior  yearling,  calf,  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  senior  yearling  and  junior 
champion,  Falklands  Farm.  Groups — 
dairy  herd,  best  three  females,  senior 
get  of  sire,  produce  of  dam.  Middle- 
brook  Farm;  junior  get  of  sire,  Twin 
Oaks  Farm. 

Guernseys:  Bulls — all  classes  and 
championships  won  by  entries  of 
Forsgate  Farms,  Inc.,  JamesbUrg.  Fe¬ 
males — sr.  yr.,  calf  and  jr.  champ., 
Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton;  other 
classes,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Forsgate. 
Groups — produce  of  dam,  Woodacres; 
other  classes,  Forsgate. 

Holsteins:  Bulls — all  classes  and 
champs,  won  by  entries  of  McKendree 
Walker  &  Sons,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
Females — mature,  sr.  yr.,  calf  and  jr. 
champ.,  McKendree  Walker  &  Sons; 
other  classes,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  John 
I.  Stryker,  Jr.,  Neshanic.  Groups  — 
dairy  herd,  best  three  females,  John 
I.  Stryker,  Jr.;  sr.  get  of  sire,  produce 
of  dam,  McKendree  Walker  &  Sons; 
.ir.  get  of  sire,  J.  Irving  Stryker, 
Neshanic;  Canton  herd,  J.  Irving 
Stryker,  John  I.  Stryker,  Jr.,  and 
Willis  Conard,  Belle  Mead. 

Ayrshires:  All  classes,  champion¬ 
ships  and  groups,  won  by  entries  of 
W.  H.  Hill  &  Sons,  Wauwatosa  Farm, 
Woodbine,  Md. 

Brown  Swiss:  Bulls — mature,  sr. 
and  gr.  champ.,  Paul  Bennetch, 
Stony  Acres,  Plainsboro;  calf,  jr. 
champ.,  Active  Acres  Farm,  Prince¬ 
ton.  Females  —  mature  (sr.  and  gr. 
champ.),  four  yr.  three  yr.,  F.  H. 
Vahlsing,  Allentown;  all  other  classes 
and  jr.  champ.,  Active  Acres.  Groups 
— ^dairy  herd,  sr.  get  of  sire,  produce 
of  dam.  Active  Acres;  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  jr.  get  of  sire,  Vahlsing. 

Beef  Cattle 

Championships  in  the  beef  cattle 
classes  were  won  by  entries  owned 


by  the  following  exhibitors:  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus:  Bulls — sr.  and  res.  gr. 
champ.,  Edward  Jenkins,  Red  Gate 
Farm,  Millwood,  Va.;  res,  sr.  champ., 
Vaughan  S.  Grundy,  Princeton;  jr.  and 
gr.  champ.,  Edward  Jenkins;  res.  jr. 
champ.,  C.  V.  Whitney  Farms, 
Westbury,  N.  Y.  Females — sr.  and  gr. 
champ.,  Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red 
Bank;  res.  sr.  and  res.  gr.  champ.,  H. 
&  L.  Farms,  Marlboro.  Groups — get  of 
sire,  Jenkins;  jr.  get,  Shadow  Isle; 
pair  females,  Whitney;  pr.  yr., 
Jenkins;  pr.  calves  produce  of  dam, 
Shadow  Isle. 

Herefords:  Bulls  —  gr.  champ., 

Chino  Farms,  Church  Hill,  Md.;  res. 
gr.  champ.,  H.  C.  Jefferson,  Rain- 
cliffe  Farms,  Sykesville,  Md.  Females 
— gr.  champ.,  Chino  Farms;  res.  gr. 
champ.,  H.  C.  Jefferson.  Groups — get 
of  sire,  two  females*  pair  of  calves, 
Chino;  pair  of  yearlings,  Jefferson. 

Shorthorns:  Bulls  —  calf  (gr. 
champ.),  calved  between  Jan.  1,  1949 
and  April  1,  1949  (res.  gr.  champ.), 
Herschel  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  „Hi  Ho  Farm, 
Phoenix,  Md.  Females — calf  and  gr. 
champ.,  Hi  Ho;  heifer,  res.  gr. 
champ.,  F.  Frelinghuysen,  Hortensia, 
Holm  del.  Groups — all  won  by  entries 
of  Hi  Ho  Farm.  Champion  steer  of 
the  show,  Patricia  Stellatella,  New 
Brunswick. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

The  following  exhibitors  had  many 
excellent  entries  and  were  winners  in 
the  various  sheep  classes:  South- 
downs  —  Edith  May  Smith,  Skowhe- 
gan,  Me.;  Pet^er  L.  Huntington,  West- 
ford,  N.  Y.;  Lehigh  Portland  Farms, 
Stetlersville,  Pa.;  and  Andrew  J. 
Cochrane,  Ripley,  N.  Y.  Hampshires 
— G.  S.  Beresford,  New  Vernon; 
William  Epple,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.; 
David  E.  McDowell.  Mercer,  Pa.; 
Charles  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.; 
Jack  Shober,  Berlin,  Pa.;  and  W.  A. 
Trimpi,  Princeton.  Shropshires  — 
Cochrane;  P.  Huntington;  and  Lehigh 
Portland.  Dorsets  —  Cambria  Farm, 
Phoenix,  Md.;  and  M.  C.  Whitney, 
Susquehanna,  Pa.  Cheviots — Edward 
Huntington,  Westford,  N.  Y.;  Lehigh 
Portland;  Mrs.  David  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Pa.;  Lewis  F.  Nicholas,  Mt. 
Bethel,  Pa.;  Greta  and  Harry  Haldt, 
Boonton;  and  Frances  C.  King,  Plain- 
field.  Oxfords  —  McDowell.  Corrie- 
dales — Charles  W..  Smith.  Suffolks* — 
C.  Smith;  Whitney;  F.  E.  Busier, 
Peach  Bottom,  Pa.;  and  Amos 
Satterthwaite,  Yardley,  Pa. 

The  swine  classes  were  well  filled 
with  superior  entries  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well  known  herds:  Duroc 
Jerseys — George  Lechlider,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.;  and  S.  Lorillard,  Far  Hills. 
Chester  Whites  —  Ayrlawn  Farms, 
Laytonsville,  Md.;  and  Quakertown 
H.  S.  Farm,  Quakertown.  Berkshires 
— C.  R.  Galbreath  &  Sons,  Street,  Md.; 
and  Robert  P.  Sherwood,  Magnolia. 
Poland  Chinas — Porter  Ellis,  Iona; 
and  Vernon  Light,  Annville,  Pa. 
Hampshires  —  Stauffer  Homestead 
Farm,  East  Earl,  Pa.  Yorkshires — F. 
E.  Busier,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.;  and 
Austin  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  Woodstown. 

Poultry  Exhibitors 

There  were  close  to  2,500  birds  in 
the  poultry  classes.  Prominent  win¬ 
ners  in  the  different  divisions  were: 
A.  J.  Braun  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Pleasant  View  Farm,  Horseheads,  N 
Y.;  Myown  Farms,  Grahams  ville, 
N.  Y.;  John  C.  Kriner,  Stetlersville, 
Pa.;  Milton  S.  Hoke,  Spring  Grove, 
Pa.:  and  John  C.  Covert. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Photo:  Photo  Art  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Harold  Benner  was  chosen  as  the  Most  Typical  Farmer  for  1950  at  the 
Trenton  Fair.  Mr.  Benner  is  shown  grooming  one  of  the  prize  winning 
Guernseys  oioned  by  Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton,  where  he  has  charge  of 
the  show  herd  and  raising  the  calves. 


Fell  a  tree  like  this  in  less  than  Bucking  this  log  takes  only 

a  minute  with  a  McCulloch  30  seconds  with  a  McCulloch 


SAVE  TIME  cutting  wood ! 

Light-Weight  McCulloch  Chain  Saws 
Make  Money  on  the  Farm 

For  making  cordwood . . .  pulpwood . . .  posts . . . 
sawmill  timber,  there's  no  better  tool  than  a 
modern  McCulloch  gasoline-powered  chain 
saw.  You  can  fell  any  size  tree  ✓ .  .  rip,  split, 
and  buck  logs . . .  and  cut  construction  timbers 
without  hard  work  and  long  hours. 


MODELS  AVAILABLE 


18"  size  weighs  only  25  lb.  complete, 
develops  3  horsepower.  Available 
with  blades  up  to  30  inches  long, 
and  15-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $295. 


20"  size  weighs  only  49  lb.  complete, 
develops  5  horsepower.  Available 
with  blades  up  to  60  inches  long 
and  20 -inch  bow.  Priced  from  $385 


McCUllOCH 


prices  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  &  SERVICE 


MOTORS  CORPORATION 

'  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

Hir/c/s  La/yesf  Su//</ers  ofHtver  Cfaw  Satvs 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

»  Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information  on  the  items  checked,  also 

name  of  nearest  dealer  where  I  can  see  a  demonstration. 

for  Comply 

Informal ion 


Name- 


Address- 


Check  the  literature 
you  wish  sent  to  you  free:  City- 


-State- 


iB&eJ  TIMBER 
MANUAL 


□ 


3-hp  3-25 
CHAIN  SAW 


5-hp  5-49 
CHAIN  SAW 


□ 


^4 


EARTH  DRILL,, 
(digs  holes  in& 
15  seconds} 


r 


□ 


1 5,000  -gpKV 
PORTABLE  PUMP 


Eosy  and 

Cheap  to 
Operate  | 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

SS&W 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


7 It 


These  ragged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12H  H.  P.,  68  in.  wheelbase. 
36  to  52  in.  wide.  24  in.  plant  clearance. 
Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
Tractors  1H  to  5  H.  P. 

_  FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist  —  write  today. 

4710  Front  Street,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
668F  North  4th  Street.  Columbus,  0. 


,  BEAR  CAT..-  - . 

>  COMBINATION  Drop-Apron 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 

§reen.  wet  or  dry. 

napped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  anv 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write  — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 

NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mast. 


- under  your  own  plat- 

torm,  grain  or  stake  body.  You 
.  ,  caJ1  find  out  all  about  Anthony  Farm 
hoists  by  sending  a  postal  card  .  .  .  find  out 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  a 
dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  “LO-Dumper”  Farm 
Hoists  save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel 
produce  ...  IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE 
YEAR.  Low  loading  height.  Powerful,  long 
lasting,  efficient.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  by 
truck  hoist  spec¬ 
ialists.  Also  avai¬ 
lable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Anthony 
All  -  Steel  Grain 
Box  as  shown 
at  right. 


ANTHONY  CO. 

.  Dept.  114,  Streator.  Illinois 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  Swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Lesson  of  Korea 

ENERALLY  speaking,  the  public’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  happy  turn  of  events  in 
Korea  during  the  past  month  has  been  one  of 
relief.  There  was  not  much  reason  to  rejoice 
over  temporarily  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  a 
conflict  that  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
start  in  the  first  place. 

For,  actually,  Korea  was  another  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  United  States;  nowhere  near 
as  immediately  tragic  or  serious,  but  certainly- 
an  incident  that  emphasized  once  again  our 
unpreparedness  against  sudden  attack.  We 
are,  it  seems,  a  gullible,  naive  people  who  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  field  of  world  power 
politics.  Until  now  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  turn  to  the  job  quickly,  efficient¬ 
ly,  and  successfully. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  will  not 
always  be  the  case  and  we  must  make  it  our 
business  never  again  to  be  caught  napping. 
This  means  taking  measures  that  most  of  us 
would  prefer  to  avoid,  chief  among  which  are 
continuing  heavy  expenditures,  and  therefore 
high  taxes,  to  sustain  an  army,  navy  and  air 
force  of  sufficient  numbers  and  with  proper 
equipment.  The  alternative,  based  on  recent 
experience,  is,  at  the  least,  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  thousands  of  worthwhile  lives  and,  at 
the  worst,  subjugation  under  a  form  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  completely  abhorrent  to  our  way  of 
life  as  we  know  it  and  like  it. 

Obviously  there  is  no  choice.  While  world 
conditions  remain  in  their  present  high  ten¬ 
sion  state,  this  country  must  keep  herself 
strong.  The  two  lessons  we  have  learned  in  the 
past  10  years  warn  us  that  never  again  must 
we  be  guilty  of  a  “too  little  and  too  late” 
policy. 


Our  Health  is  Improving 

MOST  people  do  not  realize  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  forward  strides  which  this 
country  has  made  and  is  making  to  raise  the 
health  standards  of  Americans.  This  is  real 
permanent  progress.  It  means  longer,  healthier 
lives  and  therefore  more  useful  lives. 

During  1950,  for  instance,  it  is  estimated  that 
a  total  of  14,000,000  persons  will  be  X-rayed 
for  tuberculosis — 3,500,000  more  persons  than 
were  X-rayed  in  1949.  Although  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  death  rate  in  this  country  has  been  re¬ 
duced  about  80  per  cent  in  the  past  40  years, 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  still  some  250,000 
who  have  tuberculosis  and  are  not  aware  of 
it.  The  success  of  this  mass-testing  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  has  been  so  great  in  the  past  few  years 
that  some  communities  are  putting  their  people 
through  mass-testing  for  other  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  diabetes,  anemia,  heart  disease, 
high  blood  pressure  and  eye  and  ear  defects. 

Most  people  do  not  know  that  there  are 
20,000  voluntary  agencies  in  the  United  States 
— entirely  separate  from  the  many  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  which  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  citizens.  These  private  agencies 
include  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  National  Infantile 
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Paralysis  Foundation  and  many  others.  As  a 
result  of  the  combination  of  all  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  people  have  been  educated  to  take 
better  care  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
A  baby  born  this  year  can  expect  to  live  to 
be  68,  whereas  a  child  born  in  1900  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  live  only  49  years.  As  recently  as  1936, 
deaths  of  mothers  during  childbirth  were  al¬ 
most  six  times  as  frequent  as  they  are  today. 
There  is  much  less  heart  trouble  than  there 
used  to  be  in  youth  and  early  middle  age. 
Most  of  the  common  diseases  of  childhood 
have  been  brought  under  control  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1900  the  death  rate  among 
pre-school  children  was  20  per  1,000  and  is 
now  only  one  per  1,000.  The  rheumatic  fever 
death  rate  is  only  one-fifth  what  it  was  in 
1920,  while  the  death  rate  from  appendicitis  is 
but  one-fifth  what  it  was  in  1939. 

Many  health  authorities  now  feel  that  the 
next  great  advance  in  health  will  be  made  in 
preventive  medicine.  To  prevent  disease  is 
more  desirable  than  to  cure  it.  But  this  re¬ 
quires  that  individuals  take  more  interest  in 
their  personal  health  and  the  health  of  their 
families.  If  more  of  us  would  give  our  doctors 
a  chance  to  prevent  illness  by  asking  for  fre¬ 
quent  physical  check-ups,  our  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  health  would  be  even  greater  than 
it  has  been  in  the  first  50  years  of  this  century. 


Borden  Fights  “Milk  for  Health” 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  piece  of  Borden  promotion  urging 
its  city  consumers  to  buy  chocolate  drink, 
cottage  cheese,  sour  cream,  heavy  cream,  eggs, 
butter  and  buttermilk. 

Nowhere  in  the  circular  is  any  mention 
whatsoever  made  of  fluid  milk.  Apparently, 
Borden’s  would  prefer  its  customers  not  to 
drink  any  milk  at  all  because,  even  though  it 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  nutritious  foods 
available,  the  processed  products  yield  a  far 
greater  profit  to  Borden. 

At  the  present  time  farmers  are  being  asked 
to  contribute  one  cent  a  cwt.  on  all  the  milk 
they  make  so  as  to  finance  an  advertising 
campaign  by  the  Milk  for  Health  group  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  greater  consumption 
of  fluid  milk. 

Assuming  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
behind  the  Milk  for  Health  program  and  the 
purest  of  motives  in  the  minds  of  its  sponsors; 
assuming,  too,  that  the  plan  has  been  fully 
and  clearly  explained  to  producers;  and  finally, 
assuming  that  producers  are  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  its  operations  and  finances  —  none  of 
which  assumptions  can,  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
perience,  be  fairly  made  —  this  latest  sample 
of  Borden  advertising,  running  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Milk  for  Health  program,  is  one 
of  the  best  reasons  for  a  lack  of  faith  in  Milk 
for  Health. 

Before  a  person  can  profitably  advertise  a 
produce  for  retail  use  or  consumption,  he  must 
control  the  channels  through  which  his  pro¬ 
duct  is  being  distributed.  Dealers,  not  produc¬ 
ers,  still  control  the  system  of  milk  distri¬ 
bution.  The  farmer  has  no  voice  at  all  as  to 
the  form  in  which  his  milk  will  reach  the 
consumer.  No  matter  how  much  he  may  adver¬ 
tise  fluid  milk,  he  has  no  way  of  getting  that 
milk  in  fluid  form  to  the  consumer’s  doorstep. 
The  dealer  determines  the  use,  and  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  case  the  use  to  which  the  dealer 
puts  the  milk  is  that  which  returns  the  best 
profit  to  himself,  not  the  highest  return  to  the 
producer.  Borden's  latest  promotion  piece,  plus 
its  continuous  appeal  to  the  housewife  to  use 
its  dried  milk  product,  Starlac,  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor  of  whole  milk,  completely  confirms 
these  dealer  tactics. 

Until  and  unless  dairymen  have  a  more 
effective  control  in  the  system  of  milk  distri¬ 
bution,  they  are  throwing  their  money  away 
in  contributing  to  this  nebulous  and  some¬ 
what  mysterious  Milk  for  Health  program, 
highly  ballyhooed  though  it  may  be  by  its 
salaried  sponsors. 


Stippen  in  Apples 

WHENEVER  there  are  long  periods  of  dry 
weather  followed  by  heavy  and  fairly 
continuous  rains,  such  as  were  experienced 
last  season  in  many  parts  of  New  York  State, 
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apples  may  develop  small  brown  spots  in  the 
flesh  just  below  the  skin.  This  trouble,  known 
as  stippen,  fruit  spot,  bitter-pit  and  Baldwin 
spot,  is  more  common  with  apples  from  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  trees  and  with  fruit  that  has  been 
unduly  delayed  iru  being  placed  in  storage. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Heimcke  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  stippen 
is  not  due  to  any  insect  or  disease,  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
competition  between  the  leaves  and  fruit  for 
moisture.  For  this  reason  anything  that  stimu¬ 
lates  overly  vigorous  growth  of  an  apple  tree 
having  less  than  a  normal  crop,  may  predis¬ 
pose  the  fruit  to  stippen. 

Conditions  that  may  contribute  to  stippen 
development  include  the  production  of  fruit  of 
above  average  size  on  vigorous  young  trees; 
the  production  of  less  than  one-third  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop  on  healthy  mature  trees  that  may 
have  been  thinned  too  heavily;  or  over- 
stimulation  of  the  trees  by  too  severe  pruning. 
Still  another  contibuting  factor  is  an  exces¬ 
sively  heavy  application  of  manure  late  in  the 
season.  If  the  fruit  is  picked  before  it  is  fully 
mature  and  in  a  succulent  condition,  it  is  also 
more  likely  to  stippen.  While  the  predisposing 
weather  conditions  cannot  be  avoided,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  other  factors  will  help  materially 
in  preventing  this  troublesome  condition. 


Silage  Loss  from  Dull  Knives 

Perhaps  this  is  a  little  late  to  speak  of  it,  but 
it  may  put  an  idea  into  someone’s  head  which 
would  bear  fruit  in  years  to  come.  The  thought 
came  to  me  recently  while  tramping  ensilage  for 
one  of  my  neighbors. 

My  observation  in  this  case  was  that  much  of 
the  corn  wasn’t  being  properly  chopped,  and 
therefore  would  not  pack  as  tightly  nor  keep  as 
well  as  would  normally  be  expected.  Some  of  the 
tassel  ends  of  the  stalks* came  through  IV2  to  two 
feet  long,  leaves  were  sometimes  a  foot  or  more, 
and  even  some  of  the  ears  came  in  chunks  three 
to  four  inches  in  length. 

This,  to  my  mind,  meant  dull  knives  and  im¬ 
proper  adjustment  between  knives  and  plates. 
These  are  two  points  to  watch  closely  because  they 
can  result  in  much  loss  of  power  and  also  ac¬ 
companying  spoilage. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farmer 


What  Farmers  Say 

IN  APPRECIATION 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  in  our  family 
for  as  long  as  I  can  'remember  and  I  am  36  now. 
I  can  recall  my  grandfather  reading  it,  and  my 
father  also. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  I  have  had  to  write 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  have  strongly 
desired  to  do  so  at  times  when  I  have  read  in 
many  issues  your  defense  of  the  dairy  farmers. 
Heaven  knows  they  need  your  help  and  loyalty  to 
their  cause. 

However,  an  article  in  the  September  2  issue, 
written  by  Walter  Jack,  has  impressed  me  so 
strongly  that  I  feel  compelled  to  write  and  ex¬ 
press  my  sincere  appreciation  to  your  paper  for 
publishing  this  article  and  to  Mr.  Jack  for  writ¬ 
ing  such  a  beautifully  sincere  and  memory¬ 
stirring  letter.  I  have  read  many  articles  in  your 
ever-welcome  paper  but  to  me  few  of  them  can 
surpass  this  one  for  the  truly  worthwhile  simple 
sentiments  expressed  so  well. 

As  Mr.  Jack  so  well  stated,  there  is  a  stead¬ 
fastness  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  which  stands 
out  and  impresses  the  reader  that  the  little  people 
are  not  alone.  They  have  always  needed  a  cham¬ 
pion  to  speak  out  for  them  when  power  interests 
try  to  break  their  spirit  with  their  double-dealing 
and  false  deceiving  words. 

I  hope  that  your  many  readers  have  found  and 
read  Mr.  Jack’s  article  as  few  papers  ever  receive 
such  a  tribute  to  their  worthiness.  My  personal 
thanks  to  the  writer  for  the  lasting  pleasure  I 
received  on  reading  it  and  to  The  Rural  New- 
YoRker  for  printing  it.  May  you  long  continue 
your  truly  great  work.  a.  y. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


Your  comments  two  years  ago  helped  to  send 
Sharon  J.  Mauhs  of  Schoharie  County  to  Albany 
where  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  worth  every 
vote  he  got  and  then  some.  Again  your  editorial 
this  year  on  the  complete  failure  of  Gov.  Dewey’s 
Milk  Commission  is  surely  worth  a  dollar  to  me. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.  M.  s. 


Brevities 

The  largest  single  item  of  farm  operating  and 
production  costs  is  labor,  which  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  37  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Fleas  in  a  barn  or  building  can  be  gotten  rid  of 
by  keeping  some  sheep  there.  The  fleas,  tangled  in 
the  wool,  are  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  sheep’s 
skin  for  food  and  the  vapor-like  oil  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fleece  soon  kills  the  fleas. 

“For,  lo,  he  that  formeth  the  mountains,  and 
createth  the  winds  and  declareth  unto  man  what 
is  his  thought,  that  maketh  the  morning  darkness, 
and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
The  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  is  his  name.”  — 
Amos  4: 13. 
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Here’s  the  car  that’s  rugged  for  work 

good  looking  for  keeps! 


YES,  Chevrolet  is  your  kind  of  car!  It’s  rugged — built  for 
the  round-the-clock,  day-in-and-day-out  service  you 
want  and  need  in  the  car  you  buy. 


■71 


VRO 


Hr 


Working  around  the  farm  or  taking  your  family  to  town, 
you’ll  be  proud  of  your  Chevrolet.  It  has  the  power  and 
stamina  to  do  the  work,  and  to  keep  doing  the  work  .  .  . 
over  all  kinds  of  roads,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  through 
season  after  season. 

You’ll  be  proud,  too,  of  the  looks  of  your  Chevrolet,  and 
the  way  its  good  looks  last.  The  beauty  is  built  in.  Every 
Styleline  and  Fleetline  model  has  a  distinctive,  practical 
styling — inside  and  out — that  gives  you  big-car  comfort, 
plenty  of  leg-room,  and  a  truly  smooth  ride! 

And  remember:  You  get  all  this  in  the  economical  Chev¬ 
rolet.  The  car  with  the  Valve-in-Head  engine  so  famous  for 
operating  economy  .  .  .  and  even  more  famous  for  low  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  Let  your  Chevrolet  dealer  tell  you  more  .  .  . 
why  not  see  him  soon!  * 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


JtfRSU.  .and Mnest. .  .at Zo west  Cost/ 


MORE  POWER!  Grades  are  no  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  powerful  Chevrolet.  You 
have  a  choice  of  two  drives — Power- 
glide  automatic  transmission*  with  the 
new  105-h.p.  Vaive-in-Head  engine, 
or  the  Synchro-Mesh  transmission  with 
the  improved  standard  Valve-in-Head 
engine.  Both  are  equal  to  any  road 
.  .  .  hold  car  upkeep  way  down! 

*Optional  on  De  Luxe  models  at  extra  cost; 


MORE  ROOM!  You’re  free  to  relax 
and  enjoy  the  uncrowded  luxury  of 
spacious  "five-foot  seats"  in  your  new 
Chevrolet.  And  you’ll  appreciate  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  roomy  trunk  to  take  care  of 
supplies.  Just  the  turn  of  a  key  and 
the  trunk  pops  open. 


MORE  STYLE!  You'll  get  a  thrill  every 
time  you  see  the  sleek  good  looks  of 
your  Chevrolet.  And  it’s  a  thrill  you’ll 
get  over  and  over  .  .  .  Chevrolet  has 
the  kind  of  styling  that  lasts.  Fourteen 
smart  Styleline  and  Fleetline  models 
to  choose  from — in  a  wide  variety  of 
color  combinations. 


MORE  SAFETY!  You  see  where  you’re 
going,  and  like  it,  in  Chevrolet.  The  wide 
Curved  windshield  and  large  window  area 
mean  extra  vision  at  curves,  corners  and 
in  traffic.  And  Center-Point  steering  with 
Unitized  Knee-Action  ride,  airplane-type 
shock  absorbers  and  wider  tread  tires 
assure  a  smoother,  road-hugging  ride. 


LOW  PRICE!  Examine  all  the  features 
of  the  Chevrolet.  Then  examine  Chev¬ 
rolet  prices  .  .  .  and  discover  that 
Chevrolet  is  the  lowest  priced  line  in 
the  low-price  field!  That's  another 
reason  why  Chevrolet  is  America’s 
No.  1  favorite,  year  after  year  .  .  . 
why  you're  bound  to  win  with  Chevrolet! 
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SAVE  GRINDING  TIME 


Hi-Suction  by  giant  flywheel  fan  pulls 
feed  in — hustles  ground  feed  out  through 
screen.  Makes  less  fine  stuff,  grinds  cooler 
— and  faster.  Eight  keen  edges  on  each 
hammer  tip  —  turn  to  new  edges,  get 
eight-fold  grinding  life.  Wide  range  of 
screen  sizes,  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
forage.  Mill  sizes  to  make 
the  most  of  2  and  3*plow 
tractor  power.  Ask  your  Case 
dealer  for  demonstration. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 

r - 


HAMMER  Mill  BOOKLET  tel  Is  obout  good  grinc 
ing — more  obout  Cose  mills.  Sent  free— oddress 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  K-71  Roclne,  Wis. 


Nome. 


Postoffice_ 


^RFD_ 


State 


J 


with  this 


guide  permits  discharge 


to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 


way  to  reduce  farm 


labor  costs 


make  your  work 


faster  and  easier 


vantages  it  of 


fers  and  you'll 


make  your 


next  buy  a 


Smoker. 


Mail  coupon 


for  free 


folder 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name _ 

Address. 


Bigger  Crops 

Mobile  Power 

More.  Farm  Fomr 

'"f-  More  Farm  Jobs 

^  -  On a  Machine 


Roiasuf 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Call 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 
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The  coliseum  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  is  a  busy  place  during  the 
week  of  their  great  livestock  show.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  rings  of 
Ayrshires,  Jerseys  and  Angus  which  are  shown  in  the  judging  arena. 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


The  year  1950  will  undoubtedly  go 
down  in  history  as  an  outstanding 
period  for  farm  fairs,  both  state  and 
county,  and  ranking  high  among 
these  will  be  the  great  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
weather  was  generally  favorable  with 
a  total  attendance  of  374,685.  Last 
year’s  total  was  359,287,  while  the 
record  high  of  1947  was  385,612.  The 
various  New  England  state  buildings 
presented  their  usual  attractive  and 
educational  displays  of  diversified 
natural  and  manufactured  products. 
In  the  other  buildings,  farmers  and 
visitors  had  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  march  of 
progress  as  it  pertains  to  feeds 
fertilizers,  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables 
and  all  manner  of  modern  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  and  various  kinds  of 
farm  machinery. 

The  Dairy  Breeds 

The  dairy  show  throughout  was  of 
superior  merit  both  for  numbers  and 
quality  of  exhibits,  the  Holstein  show 
being  especially  notable.  Tops  and 
championships  for  this  breed  were 
won  by  the  following  exhibitors: 
Bulls — calf,  B.  H.  Brow,  Peace  Dale, 
R.  I.;  junior  yearling,  Hurlwood  Hol¬ 
stein  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass.; 
senior  yearling,  junior  champion, 
Westlea  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Mass.; 
two  years  and  under  three,  reserve 
champion,  The  Wait  Farms,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.;  over  three  years,  senior  and 
grand  champion,  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Females  —  calf, 
Smithland,  Canastota,  N.  Y.;  junior 
yearling,  junior  champion,  Ridgley 
Farms,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.;  senior 
yearling,  Merrimack  County  Farm, 
Gerrish,  N.  H.;  junior  get  of  sire, 
Merrimack  County  Farm;  two  years 
under  three,  Raco  Theodore,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.;  three  years  under  four, 
senior  and  grand  champion,  High¬ 
land  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
four  years  under  five,  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  Longvue  Farm,  S.  Coventry, 
Conn.;  aged  cow,  Mooredale  Stock 
Farm,  Ghent,  N.  Y.;  cow  in  milk 
(udder  alone),  Mrs.  M.  M.  Kelley,  S. 
Deerfield,  N.  H.  Groups — dairy  herd, 
Ridgley  Farms;  best  three  females 
(bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor), 
McKendree  Walker  &  Sons,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.;  get  of  sire,  McKendree 
Walker  &  Sons;  produce  of  dam, 
Highland  Farm;  premier  exhibitor 
(tie),  McKendree  Walker  &  Sons; 
Hartsbrook  Farm,  Hadley,  Mass.; 
premier  breeder,  McKendree. 

Ayrshires:  Bulls  —  calf,  Toll  Gate 
Farms,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
and  res.  champ.,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  Philip  S.  Hepburn,  Jr., 
Sunderland,  Mass.;  two  under  three, 
over  three,  (sr.  and  gr.  champ.), 
Meadowcroft  Farm,  Granby,  Mass. 
Females  —  calf,  Fillmore  Farms, 
Bennington,  Vt.;  jr.  yr.,  Meadowcroft; 
sr.  yr.,  jr.  champ.,  Meredith  Farm, 
Topsfield,  Mass.;  two  under  three, 
three  under  four,  (sr.  and  gr. 
champ),  Lippitt;  four  under  five,  res. 
champ.,  Meredith;  mature,  Lippitt; 
milking  cow,  Meredith.  Groups — all 
won  by  entries  of  Lippitt. 

Guernseys:  Bulls  —  calf,  Forsgate 
Farms,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  (jr. 
and  res.  champ.),  two  yr.,  Forsgate; 
mature,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Bain 
Ridge  Farm,  Francestown,  N.  H. 
Females — calf,  jr.  yr.,  (jr.  and  res. 


champ.),  sr.  yr.,  jr.  get  of  sire,  and 
mature  cow,  all  won  by  entries  of 
Flying  Horse  Farm,  S.  Hamilton, 
Mass.;  two  yr.,  three  yr.  (sr.  and  gr. 
champ.),  four  yr.,  cow  in  milk,  all 
won  by  entries  of  Forsgate  Farms. 
Groups — dairy  herd,  Forsgate;  other 
groups,  Flying  Horse. 

Jerseys:  Bulls  —  calf,  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
champ.,  Vaucluse  Farm,  Newport, 
R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  Ehrlich  &  Whittaker, 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.;  two  yrs.,  res.  champ., 
Loch  Lee  Jerseys,  Williamsville,  N. 
Y.;  mature,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Har¬ 
mony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Females — calf,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  get  of 
sire,  Twin  Oaks;  sr.  yr.  (jr.  champ.), 
three  yr.,  (res.  champ.),  Falklands 
Farm,  Schellsburg,  Pa.;  two  yr., 
Folly  Farms,  Simsbury,  Conn.;  ma¬ 
ture,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  W.  L.  John¬ 
son,  Vestal,  N.  Y.;  cow  in  milk,  Folly 
Farms,  four  yr.,  Laurence  C.  Leeds, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Groups — dairy 
herd,  Folly  Farms;  other  groups, 
Laurence  C.  Leeds. 

Brown  Swiss:  Bulls — calf,  Ethan 
Allen  Farms,  S.  Burlington,  Vt.;  jr. 
yr.  (jr.  and  res.  champ.),  two  yr., 
Comoco  Home  Farm,  Milton,  Mass.; 
sr.  yr.,  Sunset  Farms,  Woodstock,  Vt.; 
mature,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  HyCrest 
Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.  Females — 
calf,  cow  in  milk,  Active  Acres 
Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  David 
M.  Rutherford,  Woodstock,  Vt.;  other 
female  classes,  res.,  sr.  and  gr. 
champ.,  HyCrest.  Groups  —  dairy 
herd,  get  of  sire,  HyCrest;  best  three 
females,  Ethan  Allen;  produce  of 
dam,  Comoco. 

Milking  Shorthorns:  Bulls  —  ma¬ 
ture,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Hazelbrook 
Farms,  Bath,  Pa.;  two  yr.,  The  An¬ 
derson  Herd,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.; 
sr.  yr.,  Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  (jr.  and  res. 
champ.),  calf,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I.  Females — mature  (in  milk),  sr. 
and  gr.  champ.,  Mystery;  three  or 
four  yr.  (in  milk),  Patten  Hill  Farm, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  two  yr., 
three  or  over  (r.  of  m.),  sr.  yr.,  (jr. 
and  res.  champ.),  Grassy  Lane  Farm, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  calf,  Last 
Chance.  Groups — trio  of  cows  in  milk, 
pair-  of  cows,  Patten  Hill;  graded 
herd,  Mystery;  yr.  herd,  get  of  sire, 
Grassy  Lane;  pair  of  calves,  (bull- 
heifer),  Anderson.  Steer,  Spayed  or 
Martin  Heifer,  Hazelwood. 

Beef  Cattle  Show 

A  notable  beef  cattle  show  was  pre¬ 
sented.  The  tops  and  champions  were 
as  follows:  Angus:  Bulls — two  yr., 
sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  C.  V.  Whitney 
Farms,  Westbury,  N.  Y.;  res.  sr. 
champ.,  (two  yr.),  Rally  Farms,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.;  sr.  yr.,  Dale  Fletcher  & 
Son,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
and  res.  gr.  champ.,  Bent  Lee  Farm, 
Brant  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Summer  yr., 
Fletcher;  sr.  calf,  res.  jr.  champ., 
Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains;  jr.  calf, 
Whitney.  Females — two  yr.,  sr.  and 
gr.  champ.,  Shadow  Isle  Farms,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.;  sr.  yr.,  (res.  sr.  champ.), 
jr.  yr.,  (res.  jr.  champ.,  and  res.  gr. 
champ.),  Rally  Farms;  Summer  yr., 
jr.  champ.,  Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Blan- 
ford,  Mass.;  sr.  calf,  Shadow  Isle;  jr. 
calf,  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
Groups — five  bulls,  three  bulls,  two 
bulls,  produce  of  dam,  Whitney;  get 
(Continued  on  Page  750) 


Get  Top 
Profits! 


FARM  ANIMALS  NEED 

SALT  PLUS- 

•  Salt  is  vital  for  farm  animals.  But  salt 
will  not  do  the  job  alone.  You  must 
feed  other  minerals  to  insure  healthy 
profitable  herds.  And  these  essential 
minerals  are  present— along  with  salt- 
in  STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT! 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  stunted  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  . .  regulates  functions  of  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE ; . .  helps  prevent  sterility  . . ; 
increases  ability  of  female  to  lactate. 

IRON  . . .  essential  for  healthy  red  blood..; 
aids  in  prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert  iron  into 
red  blood  cells. 

ZINC . . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth; 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


PESO  STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT! 

m 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  lOC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Prevent 


CHOLERA 


IN  HOGS! 


Protect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
cholera.  Use  genuine  world  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50e  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
there  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Patera  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 


Transparent,  Plastic  STORM  DOORS 
-  and  WINDOWS 

Replace  expensive  glass 
—  windows,  save  enough 

fuel  to  pay  their  cost. 
-V  Air  tight, 

storm 
proof,  A 
'clean1 

easily.  Install  yourself.  Kit 
includes  36"  x  72"  plastic 
sheet,  framing  strips  and 
tacks.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Send  your  check  or 
money  order  today. 

FASY-DOS-ITCO. 


°i*s 

$l°o 


Per  Window 
Postpaid 


621  N.  Harding 


"FAMOUS 

SURE  GR  IP 


lock  d 


UNADILLA  SILO 


BOX  C-16 


FEATURES 

}  SURE  STEP ^ 

OWEUING 

COMPANY 

UNADILLA, 


Split  Big  logs 

tfud  EaOyWa# 


with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord, Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guarantood.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  Nik  IS  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y 
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SHEEP 


CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 
Poughquag  •  Dutchess  Co.  •  New  York 


registered  Suffolk  sheep:  Have  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  half  of  the  outstanding  21 
year  old  purebred  Suffolk  flock  of  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  Bayard,  Virginia,  including 
the  excellent  2  year  old  English  im¬ 
ported  ram,  Ben  Acre,  and  .several  sons 
of  Kirten  Essential,  imported  from 
England  three  years  ago.  Will  sell  no 
ewes  this  year  but  several  lamb  and 
yearling  rams  are  for  sale  now. 

F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR.,  Owner 


LYNBURY  CORRIEDALE  RAMS 


Registered.  Heavy-Shearing  Proven  Breeders. 

L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 


Two  and  three  years  old.  Good  breeding  and  size. 
R.  C.  MILLER,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  well  grown  registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS.  Three  good  registered 
OXFORD  YEARLING  RAMS.  Also  taking  orders  for 
young  ewes  of  both  breeds  bred  to  champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  - 

LUNDT  BROTHERS  BREEDING. 

LEO.  R.  LA  RUE,  RT.  2,  BATH.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
LEESOME  FARM,  KING, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

YEARLING  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvanla,  Bradford  Co.  Pa. 

GOOD  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  LAMBS. 
Bargain  Prices.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  CROSBY,  PA. 

SHEEP  WANTED 

Six  young  ewes  and  one  buck  not  related  pure-bred 
black  face  stock,  not  over  3  years  old.  Please  state 
breed,  price,  and  age,  in  first  letter. 

JOHN  W.  FLOCK,  243  BROADWAY, 

LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J.  Tel.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  6-0202 


DOGS 


BEEKEEPERS,  Natures  way,  “At  The  Top”  Brood 
super.  Ventilation,  Top  Entrance,  You’ll  have  it. 
EVANS  BEE-RITE,  R.  2,  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 


—PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— 
COUPLE  FEMALES  ONLY,  SILVER  GRAY. 
PRICE  $10  EACH.  AGE  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 
ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale— Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ENGISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from 
parents  that  really  bring  home  the  cows.  $18.00  each. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 

STUDS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.  H. 


I U REBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Re pristered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
Priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  GREAT  DANE  PUPS  _ 

FAWN,  6  WEEKS  OLD.  MALE  $100;  FEMALE  $75. 

BRED  FROM  CHAMPIONS 
ALTON  PIERSON,  PERRY,  NEW  YORK 


WILL  EXCHANGE  GREAT  DANE  FEMALE  FOR 
PULLETS.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shpeherd  Pups 

from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $t2.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


REG.  COLLIES — Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

FINE  LITTER  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  MRS.  HENRY  F.  DUNBAR, 

R-F.D.  3,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Phone  Kingston  687-M-3 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  —  Champion  bloodlines.  Extra 
tine  ones.  Eligible  Reg.  A.  K.  C.,  reasonable,  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ten  weeks  old.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  B, _  PARADISE.  PENNA. 


PUPPIES  —  AIRDALES,  SPADED;  6  MONTHS. 
PARENTS  REGISTERED:  GOOD  COMPANIONS. 
ARCHIE  VAN  DYKE,  WEST  WINFIELD,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 


BORN  SEPTEMBER  22.  PEDIGREED. 

MRS.  B.  SHARPE,  Brookview  Rd„  CASTLETON,  N.Y. 


BASSET  HOUNDS  PUPS 


Tri-colors,  red  and  whites,  males  $40:  females  $30. 
Each  A.K.C.  Best  of  hunters  from  Champion  bloodlines. 
FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  RD.,  WEBSTER  4,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 
WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD, 

R.  I,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 

BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNEL,  R.F.D.  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A.  K.  C.  Irish  Setters,  Beagles,  Cocker  Spaniels. 
Meier  Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUP9 


MRS.  H.  J.  EVANS, 


GEORGETOWN,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES  —  Lovely,  Playful  Puppies.  Dogs.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Pedigreed.  PROUT,  Rt.  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 


fOI  I  IF  PITPPIFC  MRS-  JAMES  HOWLAND 
vullie,  rurriEiO  walton,  new  york 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND  PUPPIES  —  Hunting, 

breeding,  pet  or  show.  English  Bulldogs  —  grown  and 
puppies.  Boston  Terrier  Puppies.  All  leading  blood¬ 
lines.  Reasonable.  Good  homes.  T.  CRONIN, 
Bradley  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Phone  4-1623 

GUINEA  PIGS 

FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75c  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 
i:  A.  PINTO.  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

 GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25e. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


RABBITS 


ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  months,  3  for  $10.00. 

ray  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Bibbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Seventy-one  consignors  from  five 
States  recently  sold  132  head  at  the 
sale  pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  They 
were  purchased  by  86  different  buy¬ 
ers  from  five  States.  The  general 
average  was  $3.00  per  animal  higher 
than  the  perceding  month  and  the 
average  was  $54  per  head  higher  than 
the  same  month  last  year.  Following 
is  a  break-down  by  groups  and  sex: 
101  milking  animals  averaged  $414; 
25  bulls,  $320;  six  bred  heifers,  $315. 

Joe  Nataline,  Thompson,  Pa.,  ob¬ 
tained  the  top  price  on  a  yearling 
bull,  $1,025,  Butterfly  bred  on  all 
sides  with  exceptionally  high  tests. 
He  went  to  W.  H.  Heath,  Glenmont, 
N.  Y.  The  Hedge,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
obtained  $825  for  the  top  female, 
going  to  Charles  O’Hara,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.  The  largest  buyer  was  Charles 
R.  Hubbell,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  who  took 
eight  head  for  $3,385. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIB.CUIA.TION.  Etc.,  Esquired  by  the 

Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1948 
of  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  semi¬ 
monthly  at  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1950 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  William  F. 
Berghold,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following  is  to  the 
best  of  hia  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  dally  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforeaald  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1. — That  the  namee  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are- 
Publisher:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  Bussell  W.  Duck,  333  W.  30th  St.. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  William  A.  O’Brien,  333  West  30th. 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  — That  the  owner  la:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation. 
Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding'  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given  ) 

Kural  Publishing  Co..  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Estate  of  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

William  A.  O'Brieo,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Estate  of  Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  30th  St„ 
New  York. 

Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Julia  D.  Berghold.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Virginia  D.  Curry.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  — That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  hot  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association 
?h.Turat,l0T  5"y  lnterest  direct  or  indirect  in 
stated^by  him*'  bonda*  or  other  8ecuri*ies  than  as  60 

nf5'thiTh?,Mh»e  *Teraee  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
or  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  -  (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

~  ,  WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD,  Editor 

Irptembe°r,8ni950  SCnbed  “e  m*  26th  day  of 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

S^J>U,W1<k  Stat®,  of  New  York.  No.  03-2050500. 
Qualified  in  Bronx  Co.,  Certs,  filed  with  N.  Y  Co 

fo"";9Sr N- T-  “•  *««■*•  *»» 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED  —  GOOD  HOMES,  FEED  AND  CARE 
TEN NESSEE*9  WALdK  i //  LM°  M ' "  0  2nd  Mistered 
PA LO m"n 0E STALLI O NG  a!^ M  %$y"m\rIsSE 
one  PALOMINO  PONY  STALLION  for  FIVE  YEARS 

that  sth«  a  the  C0Jts  durinfl  this  period  and  after 
that  the  mares  and  stallions  become  your  property 
in  exchange  for  the  feed  and  care  proPertY 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  Souderton,  Penna. 


f  FOR  S,?LE  #  SADDLE  MARE 

F.,ve.  y?ar*  old9  weight  1070-  pounds,  bright  Bay  four 
black  main  and  Tail,  with  Saddle  *  Rave 

W  H^IRWIN6’  $P  or  Rrid,.e^^il1  SeM  right-’  Write 
w.  n.  In  WIN,  p.  o.  Box  1233,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


FORCED  TO  SELL 

No  reasonable  offer  refused  —  57  ponifq  a 
old  and  coming  2-year  old  registered  PaLin'o  fil  5 
and  stud  colts  by  Gold  Alla  6-month  old  amd  com  I  no 
2-year  ®l d  reg i stered  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  dolts 
FlsnFn^t>fli  lu,,rr  descriptive  price  list. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PiA. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

Choice  feeding  pigs,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester 

sr*°-rhSinre  frossed  —  6-7  wks  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks^ 
$9.50,  10  wks.  extras  $11.00.  Shipped  C.  O.  d" 

Good  grade  service  boars  150-250  lbs. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00; 

an  *  °L  12  weeks  s,arted  shoats  $14  each. 

40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
.w.lthl"  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL  807-j 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  er  Berkshire  cross  or  the  Yorkshire 
cross,  6-7  weeks  old  $7.50  ea,;  8-9  weeks  old  $8.50  ea; 
11-12  weeks  old  $11.00  ea.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  Vaccinated  75  cts,  each 
extra  if  you  want  it.  WALTER  LUX, 

44  ARLINGTON  RD.,  WOBURN,  MASS.,  Tel.  2-0086 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-REG.  YORKSHIRE  PIGS- 

BEST  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BREEDING 
EITHER  SEX  FOR  BREEDERS. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed- 
lng  leading  A.K.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
pit®  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

for  sale-  Write  your  wants  or  visit  ns. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

— Spring  Pigs:  eith^V  gex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED.  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin 
Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write— G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
:[■  •  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  2?  Mn 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

£R°M  THE  EAST’S  LEADING  PRODUCTION 
TESTED  HERD.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


REG.  BER  KSH IRES,  BOARS,  GILTS  &  FALL  PIGS 
Cholera  Inoculated,  Champion  Bloodlines.  Reasonable 
=IICeS-  „  n-.,  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr.,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


Choice  Registered  Poland  China  Service  Boars.  Reason¬ 
able  Prrces.  CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R,  I,  Milton,  Pa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OB  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments.Con- 
‘a®‘  ua  ^f?.re  you  buy-  An  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACH RACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

13  Cows,  8  Calves,  5  Bred  Heifers,  I  bull  offered  as 
entire  herd  or  sold  separately.  Also,  5  Yearling  Bulls 
T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified.  Reasonable  Prices 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm,  East  Earl,  Route  I  Pa 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  and  HEIFER  CALVES  for  sale.  TESTED, 
VACCINATED  and  INOCULATED. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  YEARLING  TREFOIL  and 
CLOVER  FED  WHITE  FACE  HEREFORD  STEERS, 
800-900  POUNDS  SUITABLE  FOR  SLAUGHTER 
OR  CORN  FEEDING.  ONE  TO  A  CARLOAD. 
WOODCOCK  RIDGE  FARM 
D.  2,  MILLERTON,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  245  Ring  23 

For  Sale— TWO  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
BULL  CALVES  of  EXCELLENT  BLOOD  LINES  and 
TYPE.  Located  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VERMONT. 
Correspondence  to  —  DR.  STUART  ORTON, 

196  ELM  AVE.,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORD  BULL 


FOR  SALE,  THREE  YEARS  OLD,  REGISTERED. 
AXTELL,  ROCK  TAVERN,  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  nono  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  81.00;  82.00  per 
year;  3  years,  85.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  0e>t._R_N5  313  $.  6UKST0WE  l»L.  SFRINSFIOB  4.  M0. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Several  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Priced  Right. 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  to  Breeding  Age. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  MY  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  29  GUERN¬ 
SEYS,  21  MILKERS,  8  BRED  AND  OPEN 
HEIFERS.  SOME  FRESH,  SOME  NEARBY. 
CLARENCE  G.  BARBER,  MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere 
J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 _ 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


KtyPLLWOOD  and  ELGAN  FARMS  SALE 

MONDAY  OCTOBER  30 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

OF  SUPER  QUALITY  WITH  THE  RICH- 
EST  4%  INHERITANCE  OBTAINABLE. 
Selling  at  KNOLLWOOD  Farms,  10  miles 
east  of  Rochester,  Comer  Route  286  and 
Monroe-Wayne  County-Line  Road,  near 
Fairport.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood 
test,  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

Daughters  and  Granddaughters  of  MONT. 
VIC  CHIEFTAIN  7th,  the  breed’s  most 
famous  sire  of  4%  test,  2  Daughters  of 
the  noted  MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR,  2 
Daughters  of  MONTVIC  RAG  APPLE 
SOVEREIGN,  a  show  son  of  MONTVIC 
LOCHINVAR  and  many  others  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  SEVERAL  CHOICE 

^TcPUAN<i.?ULLS  frROM  4%  dams. 

ITS  A  SALE  EXTRAORDINARY  with 
high  production  on  the  milking  cows 
selling  and  high  records  back  of  the 
young  animals  selling.  This  sensational 
sale  will  start  at  11:00  A.  M.,  held  in  a 
large  tent.  IT’S  NEW  YORK  STATE’S 

cvc J-rS«|CTACULAR  HOLSTEIN  SALE 
EVENT  OF  THE  FALL — DON’T  MISS  IT 
D.  I.  MAYNE,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
THOMAS  N.  NAGLE,  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Owners 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


259th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1 
,n  Big  Sale  Pavilion, 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  any¬ 
where.  From  70  well-known  herds  of 
Eastern  United  States. 

90  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

15  Heifers  of  all  ages, 

20  Service  Age  Bulls  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams. 

It’s  America’s  Oldest  Established  and  Most 
Reliable  Place  to  Buy  Registered  Hol- 
steins.  Every  animal  selling  to  be  as 
represented.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M 
Earlville  is  easy  to  reach  off  Route  20 
on  Route  12-B. 

N.  B.  —  Plan  to  attend  the  Fuller  Farms 
Dispersal  next  day.  125  head  sell  —  only 
6  miles  from  Earlville. 
JUj4jJSTLN BACKjJ S  Sales  Mgr.,  MEXICO.  N.Y. 


MADISON  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

.Day  after  Earlville  Sale — and  only  6  miles  from 
Earlville  on  Route  12,  outskirts  of  HUBBARDS- 
n!*i»  .  the  beautiful  Fuller  Farms, 

DHIA  Average  —  415  lb,  fat  including  many  first 
and  second  ealf  heifers.  A  number  of  500  lb.  and 
600  lb.  fat  cows  on  2  time  mliking.  Several  cows 
producing  80  lb.  to  91  lb.  daily.  55  Milking 
Cows,  majority  fresh  or  close.  12  Heavy  Springing 
First  Calf  Heifers,  beautiful.  30  Yearlings,  especi¬ 
ally  well-grown,  seme  bred.  22  Heifer  Calves  from 
one  year  down.  6  Bulls  including  3  high  record 
Herd  Sires.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredit e*d,  negative  to 
blood  test,  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible  for  Penna. 
and  all  other  States.  Herd  Free  from  Blemishes, 
Very  Outstanding  in  every  respect  with  marvel¬ 
ous  production  pedigrees. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  SALES. 

LAMB  &  EATON,  Owners,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


EASTERN  BROWN  SWISS  BREEDERS 
PRODUCTION  SALE 

55  _ -  BROWN  SWISS  -  55 

11:30  a.  m.  —  OCTOBER  28,  1950 
COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

More  Daughters  of  Proven  Plus  Sires  than 
Ever  Offered  at  Public  Sale  in  the  East. 
Select  a  Selected  Swiss  for  your  Herd. 
Write  for  a  Catalogue 
To 

GEORGE  B.  FARNAM 

R’F.D.  3  WALLINGFORD,  CONN 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


TA  LZ/K  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
^*^^Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

W»i|«  lor  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  C«nte»  St,  Bf*n<Jo«,~VT 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I 


I 


Lynn  Maynard  Herd,  Stone  MilisTN^Y^OO 
mi.  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.),  Thurs.,  Oct.  26th 
at  11:00  A.  M.  18  Cows  (5  are  Grades);  9  Bred 
Heifers;  10  Open  Heifers;  I  Bull.  All  vaccin¬ 
ated;  T.  B.  and  blood  tested  within  30  days. 
Several  fall  calvers,  others  in  all  stages. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo.  96.  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  3-YEAR-OLD  REGISTERED 
RED  POLLED  COWS,  and  FOUR  MONTH  OLD 
BULL  CALF.  WILLIAM  M.  DENHAM 

ROUTE  5,  ST.  CLAIRSVILLE,  OHIO 

WANTED  (PRODUCING)  COWS  ON,  CONTRACT 
EACH  MILK  CHECK,  “TOMPKINS”  COUNTY. 
NEW  YORK.  BOX  4417,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


9TH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDER  SALE 

SAT.  OCT.  28th  Noon:  PALMYRA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 
Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 

(All  last  Springs  Calves) 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  Directors  and  Extension  Agents 
All  cattle  vaccinated  against  shipping  fever. 

FEEDERS 

_  (They  come  from  14  counties) 

Grading  according  to  quality  9  A.  M.  ’till  4  P.  M.  Friday,  October  27 
Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8  ’till  noon  Saturday. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY 

N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project. 

ROBERT  WATSON  —  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX’*!—  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
IRVING  MONROE  —  PALMYRA,  N.  Y.  —  CLERK  &  CASHIER 
Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  —  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  free  catalog  to  New  York  County  Agents  or  Safes  Manager. 
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*  Probably  not . .  .but  with  a 
‘'Challenger”  Freezer  in  your 
home  the  choicest  cuts  of  beef 
are  ready  for  eating 'anytime 
and  at  amazing  savings. 

This  lower-priced  Steinhorst 
Freezer,  made  in  both  12 
and  20  cu.  ft.  sizes,  sets  new 
standards  in  performance, 
economy,  and  beauty. 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon1  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

RNY  10-50 

NAME-  ■  -  - - - - 

STREET  OR  R.F.D - 

P.O - — - 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-1,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


BINOCULARS  ''S 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  bb- 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dent. 

RNB  2,  438  Asylum  St.,  Hartfoj^_X_Conn^ 


Best  Christmas  Gifts  of  All  Are  Those  We  Make 


JOIN  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEWING  CIRCLE  — AN  OVAL  FULL  OF  PRESENTS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 


3075  —  TWO  APRONS  —  BOTH  IN  ONE  PATTERN 

Christmas  Sewing  Special:  Either  a  petal-skirted  tea  apron  or  a  handy  bib-top  petal  apron,  or  both.  Two  in  the  same  pattern,  one 
size.  Tea  style  takes  1  yd.  35  in.,  !4  yd.  35  inch  for  heart  pockets;  bib-top  l’/2  yds.  35  in.  20c. 

2794  —  SIMPLEST  OF  BED  JACKETS,  AND  PRETTIEST 

Cozy  and  Welcome  Gift:  What  woman  doesn’t  enjoy  the  useful  luxury  of  a  bedjacket!  Attractive  scalloped  style  takes  only  one  yard 
of  your  choice  of  fabrics,  soft  flannel,  silk  or  muslin.  Face  it  with  pretty  pieces  from  your  scrapbag.  Sizes  Small,  Medium,  Large. 
Medium,  1  yd.  35  in.;  facings,  %  yd.  35  in.  20c. 

3528  —  STRAIGHT  FROM  SANTA  CLAUS:  DOLL'S  WARDROBE 
All  Little  Girls  Love  a  complete  new  set  of  clothes  for  her  favorite,  or  her  Christmas  doll.  Here  it  is:  from  coat  to  underwear, 
things  you  too  will  love  to  make.  Gay  left-over  fabrics  do  beautifully.  Please  order  by  length  of  doll:  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22  inches.  20c. 

222  —  QUINTET  OF  CUDDLE  TOYS  (Elephant  Too)  FOR  BABY 

Toys  for  Tiny  Girls  and  Boys:  Here  are  those  soft  cuddle-up  gifts  for  the  age  that  looks  for  small  playthings:  A  Kitten.  Chicken, 
Bear,  Bunny,  plus  Baby  Elephant.  Each  about  seven  inches  tall,  to  make  from  mere  whisps  of  colorful  scrapbag  pieces,  stuffed  with 
cotton.  All  five  in  the  one  pattern.  20c. 

AND  NOW  OUR  BRAND  NEW  DELIGHTFUL  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS!  JUST  PERFECT  FOR  GIFTS 


107  —  KITCHEN  CAPER  VARIETY;  TRANSFERS  TO  EMBROIDER 
Brighten  Up  the  Christmas  List,  and  many  a  kitchen,  with  these  colorful,  useful  gifts  made  from  a  pattemful  of  (transfer-embroidery) 
pictorial  and  lettered  additions  to  towels,  laundry  bags,  sewing  bags,  children’s  place  mats,  potholders,  etc.  So  much  for  20c. 

122  —  NEW  SUN’S  RAYS,  OR  WHEEL  SPOKES,  DOILY 

Quick  To  Crochet,  and  Handsome:  This  30  inch  doily  goes  fast  in  filet  with  its  large  chart  in  the  pattern  which  makes  the  work 
simple  but  a  stunning  gift.  Special  effort  went  into  this  design  for  20c. 

101  —  LOVELY  PASTELS  ON  LINENS 


Applique  or  in  Outline  and  Satin  Stitch:  Pale  blue,  pink,  yellow,  lavender  or  any  pastel  to  adorn  pillowcases,  guest  towels,  sheets,  for 
beautiful  presents.  All  in  one  pattern.  20c. 

124  —  FINE  CHOICE  IN  HUCK  WEAVING,  SWEDISH  DARNING 
Three  Different  Designs  in  the  popular  and  fun-to-do  Huck  Weaving,  or  Swedish  Darning.  Three  colors  in  each  design.  Over-size 
pattern  chart  and  directions  easy  to  follow,  to  work  on  buffet  runners,  pillow  tops,  guest  towels,  knitting  bags.  All  three  for  20c. 

SAMPLER  PATTERNS  FOR  CHRISTMAS?  SEE  WHAT’S  ON  THE  BACK  COVER  PAGE,  IN  COLOR,  OF  OUR  FALL-WINTER 
FASHION  BOOK!  BOOK  HAS  A  LOT  OF  OTHER  GIFT  IDEAS.  20c 

pATTERNS  Go  SAFER  AND  FASTER,  PLEASE,  IF  YOU  PRINT  FULL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  on  all  orders.  Send  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  up  to  50c;  2c  over  50.) 


For  Smooth  Mattress  Pads 

Mattress  pads  are  made  to  fit  the 
top  of  a  mattress.  And  that  is  all  they 
cover.  Consequently  they  rumple 
under  the  sleeper  and  by  2  a.  m.  a 
restless  person,  or  an  invalid,  feels  as 
though  he  or  she  were  lying  across 
the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires,  Cat- 
skills,  Adirondack  or  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Also,  if  a  mattress  pad  shrinks 
in  the  washing,  it  seems  always  to  be 
sliding  off  to  one  side  leaving  only 
a  sheet  over  a  mattress’  hollows  and 
tufts. 

To  eliminate  these  discomforts  and 
to  protect  the  mattress,  sew  strips  of 
heavy  muslin  down  the  lengths  of 
each  side  of  the  pad.  Thirty-six  inch 
muslin,  split  down  the  center,  will  be 
wide  enough  to  do  the  trick;  42  inch 
width  is  still  better.  When  sewed  on 
as  above,  you  will  be  able  to  tuck 
the  muslin  side  extensions  firmly 
under  the  mattress.  This  keeps  the 
pad  smooth. 

The  same  method  can  be  used  with 


down  or  wool  puffs  that  usually  are 
made  square  in  size  and  certainly 
need  at  least  the  length  increased. 
Sateen  to  match  the  binding,  sewed 
across  the  bottom  end  of  a  puff,  lets 
the  sateen  strip  be  tucked  way  under 
the  foot  of  the  mattress.  This  leaves 
all  the  warmth  on  top  of  the  sleeper, 
from  neck  to  toe,  where  it  belongs. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Griswold 


Hot  Spider  Handle 

The  most  inconvenient,  as  well  as 
painful  burn,  is  one  that  comes  from 
grabbing  the  handle  of  a  hot  iron 
spider.  These  old-fashioned  iron 
handles  get  frightfully  hot.  Though  I 
would  not  live  without  one,  I  now 
never  touch  a  spider  unless  I  have  a 
holder  in  my  hand.  I  go  the  full  ex¬ 
treme  of  sticking  to  the  holder  habit 
even  when  putting  the  pan  away  or 
taking  it  from  the  cupboard.  One 
severe  burn  was  enough  for  me! 

/  l.  w.  c. 


Elastic  Band  on  Tumbler 

Do  glass  tumblers  in  your  house 
keep  right  on  breaking?  I’ve  found  a 
way  to  save  a  lot  of  glasses  where 
there  are  children,  invalids  or  trem¬ 
bly  little  old  ladies  or  menfolk  in  the 
family.  I  discovered  the  remedy  while 
learning  to  use  my  hand  again  after 
a  broken  wrist. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  me 
to  do  was  to  hold  onto  a  tumbler  so 
it  would  not  slip  out  of  my  Ungers. 
So  I  put  a  heavy  elastic  band  around 
the  glass  halfway  up.  It  gave  me 
something  to  grip;  a  glass  practically 
never  got  away  from  me  again.  The 
ideal  size  for  children’s  hands,  as 
well  as  the  weakened  ones  of  sick  or 
old  people,  is  the  kind  of  small  glass 
you  accumulate  in  which  cheese 
spreads  are  sold.  They  are  bright 
with  decorations  for  a  bed  tray;  little 
girls  and  boys  like  them. 

Lucile  Capwell 
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-  PURE  means $ 


1.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  Full  Flavor 

4.  Purity 

5.  100%  Cane 


AMERICA’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 

SUGARS 


This  Booklet  is  yam 

for  the  Asking^] 


It  tells  how  your 
home  water  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  made 
clear  and  soft  — 
easily  and  at  little 
cost.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for 
your  free  copy. 


yes, 

A  WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

f*  WITH  dkctfwVZfa 


HEAT  CONTROL 


Entirely  different  In 
and  function  from  any  otter  on 
the  market.  New  principle  et 
complete  combustion  Increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free .  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  tor  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  •  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


PBHE0T0TPR1|NT  I  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

from  your  favorite  negative 

CDCC  CAMPirt  Send  US'  a  clear  6harp 
■  ntt  OHIYIrLL..  negative  and  6c  in  stamps 
for  postage  and  handling  and  receive  Bosa  Bay’s  ex¬ 
clusive  photo  Christmas  Greeting  card,  including 
envelope.  This  design  can  be  obtained  only  from  • — 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE  LA  Clio's! 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$46  is  yours  for  selling  only  56  boxes  Christmas  cards. 
And  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  day.  Free  samples. 
Other  leading  boxes  on  approval.  Many  surprise  items. 
No  experience  needed.  Free  samples  personalized 
Christmas  cards,  stationery,  napkins.  Write  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

CHEERFUL  CARO  CO.,  1664,  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  from  old 
rags  or  new  yarn— in  your  community!  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  running  Union  Looms  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  $60.00!  Send  for  our  free  booklet  today. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  30  FACTORY  ST.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Her  Raised  Baked  Stuff 
A  Rural  Talent  Success 

For  some  years  I  had  noticed  that, 
althougn  everyone  prefers  home¬ 
made,  yeast-raised  rolls  and  bread, 
very  few  want  to  take  the  time  to 
make  them.  At  church  bazaars  and 
bake  sales,  these  products  and  sweet 
raised  rings,  kuchen,  etc.,  are  al¬ 
ways  in  demand.  I  therefore  decided 
to  make  and  sell  these  yeast  products 
at  home. 

On  the  first  June  Saturday  of  my 
little  home  business,  I  sold  every  last 
thing:  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
family  for  Sunday.  Thus  every  Fri¬ 
day  night  after  dinner  dishes’  were 
done,  I  started  my  baking. 

Following  are  some  of  my  recipes. 
I  use  dry  yeast  because  it  is  always 
on  hand,  is  dependable,  and  makes 
what  people  like  to  eat,  as  I  have 
proven  by  my  little  project. 

Basic  Sweet  Roll  Dough 

This  recipe  for  basic  dough  is  fast 
acting  which  is  a  big  help.  Ingredi¬ 
ents:  2  envelopes  of  dry  yeast;  1  cup 
of  lukewarm  water;  1  tablespoonful 
sugar;  1  cup  milk;  V2  cup  sugar;  2 
teaspoonfuls  salt;  2  eggs;  7  cups  of 
sifted  flour  (all  purpose  flour);  and  7 
tablespoonfuls  melted  shortening.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  yeast  in  lukewarm  water 
and  add  the  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 

Scald  milk,  add  the  shortening,  the 
V2  cup  of  sugar  and  salt  while  the 
milk  is  still  hot.  Stir  the  mixture  until 
the  shortening  is  melted,  and  sugar 
and  salt  dissolved.  Cool.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  add  the  two  liquid  mixtures. 
Add  the  flour  gradually,  beating 
smooth  after  each  addition.  Set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  to  raise.  I  cover  the 
bowl  with  a  clean  tea  towel  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  dough  is  ready  to 
use. 

Ready  to  Choose 

You  now  are  ready  to  divide  your 
dough  into  three  parts,  after  it  has 
been  well  kneaded.  This  basic  dough 
recipe  will  make  three  Swedish  Tea 
Rings;  three  dozen  Pecan  Rolls;  or 
three  Streussel,  which  are  filled  coffee 
cakes.  Thus  you  can  use  the  amount 
of  dough  for  all  of  one  thing,  or  you 
can  take  each  third  and  make  one 
Tea  Ring,  two  dozen  Pecan  Rolls, 
and  a  Streussel, 1  etc.,  just  as  you 
choose.  In  each  case  the  dough  is  well 
kneaded  before  dividing  it  up. 

Swedish  Tea  Ring 

A  Swedish  Tea  Ring  is  the  aristo¬ 
crat  of  sweet  breads  to  my  notion. 
Divide  the  basic  sweet  dough  into 
three  equal  parts,  after  it  has  been 
well  kneaded. 

For  each  ring,  roll  out  to  about 
%  inch  in  thickness,  12  inches  long 
and  a  Streussel,  etc.,  just  as  you 
melted  butter  and  sprinkle  gener¬ 
ously  with  brown  sugar  (light),  and 
either  raisins  or  currants.  Dust  it 
with  cinnamon.  Roll  this  like  a  jelly 
roll.  Lift  the  roll  and  bring  the  ends 
together,  making  a  ring. 

Place  on  a  greased  10  inch  pan. 
Then,  with  the  shears,  cut  gashes  in¬ 
to  the  dough  about  an  inch  apart.  I 
try  to  cut  it  so  it  will  make  a  dozen 
servings.  Let  this  rise  until  double 
in  bulk;  then  bake  30  minutes  in  a 
350  degree  F.  oven.  Ice  with  simple 
powdered  sugar,  icing  it  while  the 
ring  is  still  warm. 

Pecan  Rolls 

Pecan  Rolls  are  made  much  the 
same  way.  Brush  the  rolled  out  dough 
with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar  and  broken  pecan 
halves.  Roll  up  the  dough  and  cut 
across  into  12  slices  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Place  the  slices,  cut  side  down, 
in  a  10  inch  cake  pan  round  or  ob¬ 
long. 

Then  sprinkle  into  the  pan  some 
brown  sugar;  also  let  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  melted  butter  spread  over  the 
bottom;  drizzle  in  3  or  4  tablespoons 
of  clover  honey;  and  scatter  16  or  18 
perfect  pecan  halves  in  pan. 

Let  dough  rise  in  pan  until  double 
in  bulk;  bake  in  moderate  oven  for 
25  to  30  minutes.  Honey  burns  easily, 
so  watch  not  to  have  too  hot  an  oven. 
Streussel  —  A  Filled  Coffee  Cake 

Divide  one  third  of  your  basic 
dough  in  half.  Roll  it  out  to  fit  a  10 
inch  cake  tin.  Place  this  in  a  greased 
tin,  and  cover  dough  with  a  mixture 
of  4  tablespoons  of  brown  sugar,  % 
cup  of  raisins,  and  2  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter.  Sprinkle "  with  cinna¬ 
mon.  Cover  this  with  the  other  half 
of  basic  dough  rolled  out  to  the  same 
size.  Let  rise  in  pan  until  double  in 
bulk;  bake  in  moderate  oven  25  to 
30  minutes. 

Glenadore  Griswold 


2  IMPROVED! 
3  WAYS  REITER 


say 

prize¬ 

winning 

cooks! 


“Easier  to  use",  says 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  MacLaugh- 
lin,  West  Warwick,  R.  I., 
winner  at  the  1949  State 
Grange  Contest.  “No  wait¬ 
ing,  no  special  directions  to 
follow.  I’ve  never  used  any 
yeast  I  liked  better.” 


“Faster  dissolving”- 

says  Mrs.  John  Raymond, 
Rutland,  Vermont,  winner 
at  the  1950  Rutland  Fair. 
“You  can’t  beatit  forspeed. 
Just  combine  it  with  water, 
stir  well  and  presto!  It’s 
ready  to  use !” 


“Faster  rising”,  says 

Mrs.G.W.  Hinderer,  Reno, 
Pennsylvania,  top  winner 
at  County  and  State  Fairs. 
“It’s  more  active  than  ever 
...  I  get  quicker  risings, 
finer  results  when  I  bake 
at  home!” 


PRIZE  COOKS  PREFER  FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


vjpli  DOLLS  W 

SAVE  OVER  30% 

FREE  folder  with  eye-opening  prices.  Write  .  .  . 

HOOVER  DOLL  SHOP 

1694  Pennington  Rd.  Dept.  108.  Trenton  8.  N.J. 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  f“  TiLST  ,bi'”kiSi 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D,  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

WOOL  HOMESPUN  - 

For  socks  and  mitts.  Sport  Yarns,  RUG  yarns,  Batts, 
Blankets.  Samples.  CARIBOU  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
BOX  I, _ _ CARIBOU,  MAINE 

TAP  Ail  A I  ITY  Knitting  Yarns.  Shrink  Controlled. 

V»HLII  I  Anti-Matting.  Free  Sample  Card. 
COUNTY  FAIR  PRODUCTS,  Dept,  R,  Cohasset,  Mass. 
PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  made  from 
your  negative  6c  each  including  envelopes.  Roll  de¬ 
veloped  8  Velox  prints  and  two  enlargements  25c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 

■  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  —  ■- 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7180.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


After  stringing  100  rods  of  fence 
-which  face  is  yours? 


Spend  a  dhy  stringing  fence  and 
most  folks  end  up  with  a  bumper 
crop  of  sore  muscles . . .  unless  they 
reach  for  Porter's  Liniment. 

So  do  this  after  a  hard  day’s 
work.  Give  yourself  a  Porter’s  rub- 
down.  The  next  morning  you  will 
bounce  out  of  bed  feeling  good  as 
new.  P ort er’ s-Linim ent ,  you  see,  is 
a  wonderful  muscle  ache  prevent¬ 
ive  .  .  .  just  as  it  is  a  real  friend  in 
need  when  you  already  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  muscle  agony  due  to 
over-exposure  or  fatigue. 

Porter’s  works  3  ways  ...  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  gently  warming 


affected  areas,  and  fighting  infec¬ 
tion  when  present.  For  79  years  it 
has  been  a  favorite  remedy  around 
home  and  barn.  And  it  is  famous 
for  temporary  relief  of  pain  asso¬ 
ciated  with  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
and  neuralgia. 

Get  Porter’s  Liniment  from 
your  favorite  retailer  today.  It  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  money-back 
guarantee.  If  you  can’t  get  it 
locally,  write  direct  to  Porter’s, 
Piqua,  Ohio. 

Rub  aivay  tomorrow’ s  aches  today 
.  .  .  with  PORTER’S  LINIMENT , 
formerly  Porter’s  Pain  King. 
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It’s  the  new  one-unit 


AQUAMAT 

At  last !  A  pump  that  gives  ample  house¬ 
hold  water  — 250  gals,  per  hour— yet  so 
compact  it  stands  just  27"  high  and  1 6" 
through,  tucks  away  in  any  cabinet  or 
corner.  The  sturdy  centrifugal  jet  pump, 
with  1/3  h.p.  slow-speed  motor,  nests 
under  a  10-gal.  pressure  tank.  Operates 
silently,  automatically  .  .  .  even  primes 
itself !  Comes  to  you  complete,  ready  to 
install  just  by  connecting  pipe  and 
plugging  in  the  cord.  Fully  warranted. 
See  the  Aquamat  today  at  your  Jacuzzi 
dealer’s.  Also  deep  well  water  systems. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FULL 

r  JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.,  Dept.  BN.i0 
I  City,  State 

I 


DETAILS 

- , 

I 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Jacuzzi 
Q  Aquamat,  Q  Deep  Well  Water  Systems, 
t3  Convertible  Water  System!. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 

L.cjly= 


.State . 


I 


New  Kind  of 
Hearing  Aid 
Makes  Living 
Worthwhile 
NO  DEVICE 
OF  ANY  KIND 
IN  EITHER  EAR 

THIS  HARD-OF-HEARING  young 
woman  even  HEARS  WHISPERS 
AGAIN,  yet  there  is  no  device  of  any 
kind  in  her  ear!  No  so-called  "invisible" 


or  "phantom”  earpiece,  no  headband,  no 
pressure  anywhere!  She  doesn’t  adver¬ 
tise  her  deafness! 


*  GET  THE  WHOLE  STORY  FREE 


Whether  or  not  you  now  wear  a  hearing 
(aid,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  prove, 
without  cost  or  obligation,  that  you  can 
flow  HEAR  with  a  brilliance  and  clarity 
you  never  expected  to  enjoy  again,  yet 
never  wear  anything  in  your  ear!  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  full  in¬ 
formation  about  Acousticon’s  amazing 
new  invention!  ACOUSTICON,  at  Ra¬ 
dio  City,  6  W.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


ACOUSTICON,  at  Radio  City,  Dept.  M-. 130 
6  West  49th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  illustrated 
information  about  your  marvelous 
new  hearing  invention  that  requires 
nothing  in  my  ear  and  no  headband. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 

City..... . . . State . 


\ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


The  Garnering 

A  thistle  in  an  earthen  jar  is  sweeter  to  me  now  by  far 

Than  all  the  filigree  of  Spring  in  pale  elusive  altering; 

And  he  who  sees  the  lingering  finch,  gold  on  a  rusty  meadow’s  fringe, 
Comes  richer  out  of  Autumn’s  gird  because  of  thistle  and  a  bird. 
Pennsylvania  —  Fanny  Bohlayer 


WHEN . . . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO. 


Spare  the  Rod  and  Save  the  Pile...of  Rugs 


Beating  carpets  and  rugs  loosens  the  tufts  of  the  fabric  and  wilts  the  wool 

pile  _  a  sure  way  to  bring  on  premature  old  age,  or  hasten  the  end,  of 

good  floor  coverings. 


Carpets  and  rugs  are  the  meekest 
things  in  the  house.  Everybody  walks 
all  over  them  and  they  never  make 
a  murmur.  Wide  old  floor  boards  will 
groan  and,  on  a'winter’s  night,  slender 
young  ones  often  come  back  with  a 
snappy  retort.  Certain  steps  in  any 
staircase  may  take  a  crack  at  you, 
in  loud  tones  or  just  a  mere  squeak, 
according  to  their  temperament  or 
how  they  are 'feeling  the  weather. 

But  rugs  and  carpets  are  by  nature 
soft  and  yielding.  With  the  daily 
beating  they  get  underfoot  over  the 
years,  they  end  up  threadbare,  frayed 
of  temper,  and  run  ragged.  All  the 
more  reason,  therefore,  not  to  hasten 
their  end  by  taking  them  outdoors 
to  punish  them  still  further  with 
a  carpet  beater! 

It  is  true  that  grit  in  rug  fabric 
can  cut  the  thread;  that  soot,  grime 
and  oils  work  havoc  too.  But  all  wool 
floor  coverings  suffer  from  stiff 
brooms,  while  carpet  beating  is  de¬ 
structive.  With  Fall  housecleaning  it 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  a  good  housekeeper  should 


look  forward  to  getting  every  rug 
and  carpet  into  the  fresh  air  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  not  in 
the  home. 

Too  often,  however,  the  cleaning  is 
done  in  the  manner  of  attack.  Some¬ 
one  in  the  family  is  set  to  do  a 
whacking  good  job  on  those  rugs. 
Young  boys  often  go  at  it  in  the 
spirit  of  beating  the  life  out  of  the 
poor  meek  creature  on  the  line.  Beat¬ 
ing  loosens  tufts  and  wilts  the  wool 
pile  of  a  rug. 

An  outdoor  brushing  on  line  or 
lawn  is  a  blessing  to  rugs.  But  a 
firm  large  brush,  or  a  broom  without 
sharp  ends,  can  do  the  work  well, 
cleaning  both  sides. 

When  the  temptation  conies  this 
Fall  to  give  carpets  a  good  thrash¬ 
ing,  remember  that,  though  one  can 
get  angry  at  everlasting  dirt,  the 
only  thing  that  a  lovely  rug  can  do 
is  to  turn  away  wrath  with  a  soft 
answer  —  in  silence.  The  trouble  is, 
with  the  rug  as  with  human  beings, 
that  the  damage  has  already  been 
done.  Persis  Smith 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM  LARGE  OR 
HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE  SOME 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and 
a  Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  a 
“built  in”  figure  control.  Many  women 
FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure  problem" 
is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain  proper 
protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this 


Dept.  1004-T,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing 
descriptive  literature,  showing  garments  on 
live  models.  This  literature  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  and 
may  easily  show  you  the  way  to  the 
fashionable  supporting  protection  you  have 
long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special 
front  development  and  corset  back,  trims 
your  figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure 
that  “holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy, 
sagging  abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary 
corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to  control — 
and  for  post  operative  weakness  or  navel 
hernia,  you  will  find  Model  351  has  many 
outstanding  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  and  dependable  Sup¬ 
porting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  on  this  and  other  Garments 
puts  you  under  no  oblibation  whatever  — 
so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Womens  Division,  Dept  1004-T,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  h 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  Ca,lnc 
369  Third  Ave_  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Our  Handicrafters  and  Gardeners  Exchange 

1  Ed.  —  We  will  gladly  forward  your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the  envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left  hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  this  in  another  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


For  large  lily  bulbs  (henryi,  auratum, 
rubrum,  leopard  lily)  I’ll  exchange  printed 
feed  bags  up  to  my  supply.  —  Mrs.  B.  A.  K., 
Penna. 


What  would  you  like  for  my  gloxinias  or 
African  violets?  —  Mrs.  I.  W.  G.,  Penna. 


Will  some  of  you  gals  become  pen  pals? 
Also  I’ll  send  tiger  lily  or  yellow  daffy 
bulbs  for  your  old-fashioned  brown  crowder 
bean  seed.  —  C.  A.  N.,  New  Jersey. 

I  have  several  Clivia  (house  plants  )to 
send  gratis  as  long  as  they  last.  —  G.  S., 
New  Jersey. 

Will  send  peony  or  iris  roots,  or  house 
plants,  for  your  bleeding  heart,  primrose, 
mums,  etc.;  also  swap  African  violet  leaves. 
—  Mrs.  E.  M.  S.,  New  York. 


Will  send  house  plant  slips,  perennials  or 
old  buttons  for  plants  I  don’t  have  or  salt 
and  pepper  shakers.  —  Mrs.  A.  E.  i.. 
New  York. 


I’ve  a  bushel  of  daffodil  bulbs  to  share, 
also  lemon  lilies, iris  and  pink  double  peo¬ 
nies.  Would  like  something  I  don’t  have  01 
crochet  work.  —  M.  M.,  Penna. 


Will  send  veronica,  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
bleeding  heart,  columbine  or  rock  garden 
plants  for  slips  of  Weigela,  pink  Lythrum, 
cushion  mums,  hardy  asters  or  plumbago.  — 
Mrs,  I.  G.  S.,  New  York. 


For  your  colored  glass  or  pretty  china 
(both  old),  I’ll  send  bulbs,  roots,  perennial 
seeds  or  house  plant  slips.  —  Mrs,  J.  R., 
New  York, 


For  your  hybrid  delphinium.  Ranunculus 
(day  lilies),  tritoma,  slips  of  ivy  or  varie¬ 
gated  geranium,  or  African  violet  leaves, 
I’ll  send  violet  leaves  (have  seven  kinds), 
show  dahlias,  pink  canna,  purple  iris  or 
geranium  slips.  —  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Maryland. 


Will  send  hollyhock,  golden  glow  roots  or 
red  rambler  slips  for  rose  of  Sharon,  mock 
orange,  glad  or  dahlia  roots.  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  R., 
Penna. 


For  your  ivy  geranium  or  small  oleander 
Til  send  leaves  of  double  blue  African 
violet,  other  plant  slips  or  perennial  seeds. 
—  Mrs.  V.  J.  M.,  New  York. 


I’ve  roots  of  oldtime  peonies  (white  with 
pink  spotted  centers),  also  various  size  and 
color  wash-fast  quilt  pieces  or  quilt  block 
patterns  ,to  swap  for  old  or  new  colorful 
plant  dishes  or  old  type  china.  —  Mrs. 
A.  J.  W.,  New  York. 


My  prize  dahlia  bulbs,  glads,  mum  cut¬ 
tings,  perennial  sweet  pea  or  French  mari¬ 
gold  seeds,  etc.,  for  your  tatted  or  crochet 
edged  hankies,  guest  towels  or  the  like — 
let’s  swap.  —  Mrs.  H.  A.  F.,  New  York. 


Will  send  hand  painted  linen  handker¬ 
chiefs  for  red  or  white  peonies,  any  lily 
bulbs,  phlox,  oriental  poppies  or  what  have 
you?  —  Mrs.  J.  M.  New  York. 


I’ve  searched  in  vain  for  oldtime  Leopard 
Plant  with  round  stiffish  leaves,  dark  green 
dotted  with  cream  colored  spots — grows  like 
elephant’s  ear  begonia  but  bloom  is  very 
like  a  dandelion.  Please  write  —  M.  C., 
Penna. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
'feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  33!  at  any  drugstore. 


KNITTING  YARNS 

3  ply.  All  Wool . 8  oz.  $11? 

10-8  oz.  Skeins .  8.50 

20-8  oz.  Skeins . 16.00 

5-8  oz.  Skeins . 4.50 

Sold  in  8  ounce  skeins 'only. 

COLORS:  Dark  Brown.  Luggage.  Camel,  Light  Gray. 
Maroon,  Navy,  Royal  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Pink,  Brlgh, 
Red,  Black.  Cash  with  Order:  We  Pay  Postage, 
C.O.D.:  Buyer  Pays  Postage. 

EASY  KNIT  YARNS 

Box  66  Hasbrouck  Heights.  N.  «*» 
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Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 
AUTUMN 

The  morns  are  meeker  than  they  were. 
The  nuts  are  getting  brown; 

The  berry’s  cheek  is  plumper, 

The  rose  is  out  of  town. 

The  maple  wears  a  gayer  scarf. 

The  field  a  scarlet  gown. 

Lest  I  should  be  old-fashioned. 

I’ll  put  a  trinket  on. 

—  Emily  Dickinson 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Parlow,  14,  Connecticut 
Dear  Friends:  The  Rural  New-Yorker  came 
today!  I  enjoyed  the  “The  Lazy  Worm 
Turns”  by  Frank  West,  Jr.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  what  the  poem  means  for  I  feel  that 
way  too  sometimes.  “The  Laboratory  Night¬ 
mare”  really  built  up  the  excitement.  I  think 
Our  Page  does  a  good  job  by  helping  boys 
and  girls  get  pen  pals  and  encouraging 
authors,  poets  and  artists  by  seeing  their 
work  in  print.  —  Ruth  Hopkins,  13,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  read  Our  Page 
every  time  and  like  it  very  much.  I  live 
in  the  Deep  South  on  a  218  acre  farm  where 
we  raise  cows,  com,  cotton,  hay  and  some¬ 
times  sweet  potatoes.  I  belong  to  the  4-H 
Club  and  am  in  the  tenth  grade.  I  like 
music  and  swimming  and  am  learning  to 
play  the  guitar.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  anywhere.  —  Rexford  Roden, 
15,  Mississippi. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
all  the  Our  Pagers  who  contribute  and  make 
Our  Page  one  of  the  best  published.  I  have 
been  leading  it  for  several  years  and,  al¬ 
though  I  have  had  some  of  my  poetry  pub¬ 
lished  here,  I’ve  never  written  for  this  place 
on  the  Page.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school 
and  my  hobbies  are  sports,  particlularly 
baseball  (New  York  Yankees)  and  stock  car 
racing.  I  like  to  write  and  someday  hope 
to  be  a  newspaper  reporter.  I  am  fond  of 
animals  and  have  a  three  year  old  cocker 
spaniel  and  a  cat  named  “Blackie.”  I  have 
three  pen  pals  now  and  would  like  to  have 
more.  If  you  write  would  you  enclose  a 
snapshot,  please?  —  Jill  Hance,  14,  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  Our  family  has  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  and 
I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  Our  Page. 
My  sister  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Page 
and  from  it  has  gained  many  new  pen 
friends,  I  live  in  a  fairly  small  town  of 
12.000  inhabitants  and  enjoy  all  sports  es¬ 
pecially  baseball,  basketball  and  field  hockey. 
I  also  like  to  play  the  piano.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
all  over.  —  Patricia  Brunette,  15,  Mass. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I’m  new  to  Our  Page  but 
I  hope  to  stay  awhile.  I  live  on  a  six  acre 
place;  we  raise  chickens.  I  have  no  brothers 
or  sisters,  so  some  of  you  probably  realize 
how  lonesome  one  can  get  without  someone 
at  home  of  my  own  age  to  talk  to.  My 
special  hobby  is  loafing  so  this  “lazy  worm” 
turns  over  to  agree  with  Frank  West,  Jr.! 
Other  hobbies  are  drawing,  writing  and 
collecting  post  cards.  Since  you  live  in  many 
different  places,  would  you  help  my  col¬ 
lection  by  sending  me  some  cards?  I’ll  wel¬ 
come  letters  too.  —  Charlotte  Roland,  15, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  taking  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  three  years. 
Through  Our  Page  I  have  received  many 
wonderful  letters  and  have  spent  many 
wonderful  hours  answering  them.  I  have 
met  one  of  my  pen  pals  and  we  have  be¬ 
come  very  good  friends.  My  hobbies  are 
roller  skating,  dancing  and  collecting  records. 
Won't  you  drop  me  a  line?  —  Betty  Hallock, 
17,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  always  turn  1o  Our  Page 
first  and  read  it  eagerly.  This  is  my  first 
letter  and  I  would  like  to  compliment  Betty 
Perrin  on  her  drawing.  I  like  to  draw  and 
hope  some  day  to  have  one  of  mine  printed. 
I  am  learning  to  play  the  piano  and  enjoy 
it;  I  also  collect  pictures  for  my  scrap  book. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  readers. 
If  you  are  a  stamp  collector  I  Tan  send 
you  some.  —  Alice  Szwec,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page  although  I  have 
boon  reading  it  ever  since,  we  began  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  Josiyn  Stone  on  her  wonderful 
s+ory,  “Laboratory  Nightmare.”  I  enjoyed 
reading  it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  draw¬ 
ing.  reading  and  bike  riding.  I  would  love 
to  hear  from  all  of  you.  —  Lucretia  Ciaccio, 
13,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Living  on  a  farm 
can  have  its  lonely  moments  so  I  am  hoping 
very  much  for  some  pen  pals.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  and  like  all  sports,  es¬ 
pecially  basketball.  I  am  going  out  for 
twirling  for  the  high  school  band  this  Fall. 
My  sister  has  made  many  friends  through 
Our  Page  and  I  would  like  to  do  the  same. 
— Irma  Lombard,  16,  Vermont. 


I  WAS  A  MODEL  T 

I  was  a  Model  T  Ford  manufactured  in 
the  year  1917.  I  was  a  shining  black  touring 
car  with  r>  brass  radiator  and  a  large  crank 
in  the  front  of  my  body  with  which  to  start 
my  motor.  I  also  had  a  canvas  roof  and 
no  windows.  When  it  rained  or  was  cold, 
leather  curtains  were  drawn  over  my  frame 
work  to  protect  me  and  my  passengers.  I 
carried  a  large  tool  box  on  my  running 
board.  But  I  was  a  smart  looking  automobile 
just  the  same! 

For  six  years  I  was  run  ragged  by  two 
boys  who  were  fairly  well  off,  financially 
speaking.  They  then  sold  me  for  another 
car  that  was  in  better  condition.  This  is 
where  my  real  story  begins. 

As  near  as  I  can  remember  in  1923  I  was 
bought  by  a  good  natured  fellow  who  looked 
me  over  and  liked  me  at  once.  I  looked  at 
him  and  liked  him,  too.  I  was  then  young 
and  in  fair  condition  at  my  age  of  six. 
Soon  after  I  became  the  property  of  this 
gentleman,  he  planned  to  call  on  his  lady 
friend;  I  didn’t  mind  at  all  for  I  wanted 
to  see  her  myself.  So  the  next  Sunday 
afternoon  he  and  I  set  out  to  see  his  fair 
lady.  He  drove  onto  the  driveway,  got  out, 
and  went  into  the  house  leaving  me  alone 
in  the  yard. 

Because  I  hadn’t  counted  on  being  left 
out,  I  decided  to  get  even  with  him.  I 
realized  that,  by  crossing  my  wires,  I  could 
blow  a  fuse  and  he  wouldn’t  have  any 
light.  Long  after  dark  he  came  out,  got 

in  and  turned  on  the  key.  Phss-sss-ss!  My 
wires  made  a  spark  and  blew  my  fuse.  My 
schemes  were  working  out  very  well.  The 
night  was  extremely  foggy.  But  despite 

the  fact  that  he  had  no  lights  and  the  fog 
was  dense,  he  started  for  home.  Driving 

through  the  Blue  Hills  he  thought  he  was 
off  the  road.  He  stopped  and  backed  me  up 
about  four  times;  I  didn’t  know  whether 

I  was  coming  or  going.  When  he  thought 
he  was  safely  on  the  road  he  got  out  and 
found  himself  six  inches  from  a  stone  wall 
and  about  four  feet  off  the  highway.  But 
my  scheme  backfired,  for  I  was  left  over¬ 
night,  while  he  stayed  at  an  inn  until  the 
next  day. 

I  recall  another  time  when  he  and  his 
girl  and  another  couple  were  driving  home 
from  Dedham  late  one  night.  My  spark 
plug  wires  were  loose  and  kept  popping  oft 
the  spark  plugs.  Every  time  the  wires 
would  come  off,  my  motor  would  hit  on 
three,  two  or  only  one  of  my  four  cylinders, 
and  my  owner  would  have  to  get  out  and 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  17,  New  York 


DUTCH  GIRL 

Drawn  by  Reggie  Gay,  13,  Connecticut 


replace  them  before  he  could  go  any  farther. 
No  garage  was  open  that  late  at  night  so 
he  drove  to  the  nearest  store  and  bought 
some  gum.  The  four  of  them  sat  in  the 
car  and  chewed  up  10  sticks,  which  he 
collected.  With  them  he  stuck  my  wires  to 
the  spark  plugs.  We  drove  merrily  all  the 
way  home  without  any  more  trouble. 

Once  when  I  wasn’t  feeling  very  well — a 
hard  case  of  enginitis —  my  owner  pushed 
rfie  into  his  backyard  and  took  me  apart. 
When  he  finished  his  work  and  assembled 
me,  he  noticed  that  several  of  my  parts 
and  pieces  were  lying  on  the  ground.  But 
he  cranked  me  up  and  I  started  and  we 
drove  off  regardless. 

There  comes  a  time  in  everyone’s  life 
when  he  must  leave  his  family  and  friends, 
so  it  came  my  turn  too  to  go.  My  roof 
leaked  and  was  full  of  holes,  my  motor  had 
lost  many  of  its  parts,  my  body  was  fairly 
well  banged  up.  My  owner  pushed  me  up 
to  the  Boston  Dump  and,  patting  my  front 
fender,  he  complimented  me  on  being  a 
faithful  car.  He  turned  slowly  and  walked 
away,  looking  back  once  or  twice  to  catch 
one  last  glimpse  of  his  beloved  old  Model  T, 
I  cried  silently  through  the  leaks  in  my 
radiator  and  passed  —  aged  26  —  into  the 
land  where  all  good  cars  go.  —  Mary  Lihton, 
17,  Massachusetts. 


A  JOB  I  ENJOY 

A  job  I  enjoy  is  washing  my  dog.  This 
doesn’t  happen  very  often  because  it  really 
is  labor.  We  begin  with  a  large  tub  filled 
with  warm  water  and  soap.  Buddy,  at  first 
unaware  of  what’s  going  to  happen  to  him, 
comes  running  when  called.  He  spots  the 
tub  of  water  and  runs  away.  Then  begins 
the  process  of  coaxing  him  back  with  a 
biscuit.  As  he  nears  the  tub,  I  plop  him 
into  it,  or  try  to  anyway.  Do  I  succeed? 
Yes — in  getting  splashed  with  soap  and 
water. 

So  we  try  again.  Buddy  getting  away, 
myself  chasing  him.  I  chase  him  under  the 
trees,  in  and  out  of  the  house,  until  I’m  al¬ 
most  ready  to  jump  into  that  tub  myself. 
Do  I  give  up?  Almost,  but  not  quite.  So  I 
go  and  pat  him  on  the  head  and  throw  an. 
old  shoe  which  he  likes  to  play  with,  near 
the  tub.  He  runs,  I  run.  Finally  somehow  or 
other,  some  of  the  water  gets  splashed  on 
him.  As  I  try  to  hold  him  I  also  try  to 
wash  him.  An  hour  later  we  are  finished. 
His  coat  is  shining  and,  my,  he  looks  nice! 
Then  Buddy  rolls  over  in  the  sand!  Some 
job,  but  it’s  fun!  —  Janet  Roop,  16,  New 
Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Bud  Rhinehart,  14,  New  York 


MOTHER  WITCH 

Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  19,  Connecticut 


CITY  COUSIN 

Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  15 
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Drawn  by  Reggie  Gay,  13,  Connecticut 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  intended  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  then 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1  ,N.  Y„  care  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  Make  sure  overseas  mail  has  the 
correct  postage.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Deri  Trimm,  17;  Betty  Hallock, 
17;  Winifred  Flood,  13;  Richard  Tabor,  13; 
Barbara  Trew,  18;  Eileen  Riek,  14;  Donna 
Frey,  13;  Alice  Szwec,  13;  Helen  Burdick, 
15;  Lucretia  Ciaccio,  13;  Betty  Church,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Betty  Meyers,  13;  Rita  Nuss, 
10;  Florence  Mohr,  16;  Joyce  Brumbaugh, 
16;  Charlotte  Roland,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Elsa  N’mitzek,  14;  Magdaline 
Sheftman,  12;  Denise  Scott,  9;  Jill  Hance,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Doris  Day,  14;  Patricia 
Brunette,  15;  Ronald  Lee,  10. 

Maryland:  Michele  Caraber,  12;  Roberta 
Hauver,  11;  Roberta  Hamer,  11;  Jacqueline 
Calhoun,  11. 

Vermont:  Irma  Lombard,  16. 

Rhode  Island:  Edwina  Rocha,  12. 

Connecticut:  Marie  Maceyka,  17. 

Ohio:  Carolyn  Meyer,  15;  Marilyn  Meyer, 
15. 

Virginia:  Esther  Wenger,  16. 

Minnesota:  Marie  Klossner,  15. 

Mississippi:  Rexford  Roden,  15. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 
HALLOWE’EN 

On  Hallowe’en  night  when  I’m  asleep 
The  witches  up  to  my  window  creep; 

They  whrsper:  “Wake  Up,  Nancy  Lee, 
Come  on  out  here  and  play  with  me!” 

But  I  say  “No  —  my  bed  is  warm; 

And  here  I’m  safe  from  fright  or  harm; 

I’ll  stay  right  here  —  you  go  and  play 
To  haunt  your  haunts  ’till  break  of  day!” 
So,  on  their  broomsticks,  off  they  fly, 
Rending  the  air  with  a  croaking  cry. 

The  moonlight  night  grows  very  still 
ks  I  wave  goodbye  from  my  window  sill 
—  By  Nancy  Jones,  16,  New  York 


CYCLE  OF  DREAMS 

Did  you  ever  at  summer’s  end 
Lie  beneath  the  maples  tall. 

Dream  and  think  of  all  the  things 
That  go  along  with  the  coming  of  fall? 
Of  children  hurrying  off  to  school 
To  study  and  learn  their  lessons  well. 
Of  the  flocks  of  birds  now  flying  south 
To  sojourn  there  for  a  tropic  spell? 
Half  dreaming  as  you  look  around. 
You  rest  your  eyes  upon  the  trees 
And  on  the  leaves  of  gold  or  brown 
Or  red  that  flutter  in  the  breeze. 

But  better  stop  your  dreaming  now. 

To  think  of  still  another  thing: 

Of  Winter  that  will  come  and  go 
And  then  the  coming  of  the  Spring. 

—  Fay  Madison,  15,  New  York 


MY  BROTHER 

There  are  many  brothers  in  this  world, 
But,  for  me,  none  quite  like  you; 

In  you  is  the  glory  of  banners  unfurled. 
You’re  defending  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
We’re  proud  of  you  because  you’re  strong. 
We  know  you’re  fighting  what  is  wrong  — 
And  God  is  with  you  through  that  fight. 
He  will  show  you  what  is  right. 

—  Mona  Renoux,  13,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Wiley,  13,  Pennsylvania 

It  has  been  a  custom  in  the  past  years  for 
the  Page’s  alumni  to  pay  us  a  November 
visit  here.  They  are  people  who  used  to 
contribute  and  have  passed  the  age  limit 
of  20  years. 

Here  is  something  I  would  like  to  mention. 
When  you  select  a  pen  pal  and  you  address 
your  envelope  to  that  girl  or  boy,  be  sure 
to  check  the  name  with  the  State.  When 
you  put  the  name  under  the  wrong  State, 
my  search  for  the  correct  address  for  for¬ 
warding  is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.  When  there  are  a  good  many 
letters  with  names  and  States  mixed  up, 
your  pen  pal  has  to  wait  until  I  look 
through  all  the  hundreds  on  my  lists  until 
I  find  the  correct  address.  You  should  see 
my  big  fat  address  book!  So  double  check 
please.  Your  mail  will  go  faster;  you  will 
also  get  \a  reply  sooner. 

Have  a  hair-raising  Hallowe’en!  Next 
month  we  will  all  give  thanks  for  our  many 
blessings.  —  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Be  sure 
to  give  your  name,  home  address,  State  and 
age. 
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CHLOE 


Segis  Chloe  De  Kol,  a  first  calf  heifer,  is  typical  of  the  fine  young  herd 
of  106  registered  Holsteins  owned  by  R.  L.  Schaffer  &  Son,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Since  1947,  Mr.  Schaffer  has  fed  his  herd  nothing  but  B-B  CALF  STARTER 
RATION,  B-B  DRY  AND  FRESH  COW  FITTING  RATION,  and 
B-B  TEST  COW  18%  RATION.  Mr.  Schaffer’s  Holstein  herd  is  fast 
approaching  top  milk  producing  levels  with  his  constant  attention  to  good 
cows,  sound  management,  and  his  insistence  on  B-B  Dairy  feeds. 

B-B  Rations  are  scientifically  formulated,  uni¬ 
formly  excellent  in  consistency  and  packed 
with  a  high  percentage  of  digestible  energy. 

Hundreds  of  successful  dairy  herd  operators 
use  B-B  RATIONS  exclusively  —  praise  them 
highly  for  nutritional  excellence  and  the  way 
they  help  bring  a  herd  up  fast  and  healthy. 

There  is  a  selection  of  14  different  formulas  to 
give  you  a  perfectly  balanced  productive  feed¬ 
ing  program.  Put  BULL  BRAND  on  trial  with 
your  herd.  The  results  you  get  will  prove  its 
worth. 

NEXT  TIME  ASK  FOR  B-B 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 


1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURED  MEN 
SHOULD  MAKE 
THIS  TEST 


Profit  from  practical  advice  on  when 
sell  and  buy  —  farm  operations  —  tax  matters,  etc., 
i  page  loose-leaf  reference  volume,  kept  .  always 
to-date  by  twice-monthly  reports.  .  .  .Write  for 
;e  Samples  to  — 

DANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  INC. 
.v  145.  5142  Delmar  Blvd..  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using 
it  many  report  entire  satisfaction. 
Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  test 
the  doctor’s  invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention  —  return  it,  but 
be  sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  truss  for 
your  trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  just 
write  the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
9553  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


FREE  =  CATALOG 

_  WRITE  TODAY  — 

EVERYTH  I  IMG 

for  Horse  and  Rider 

THE  WESTERN  SADDLE  MFG.  CO. 
1310-17th  ST.,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


BIG  SAVINGS 

Hardware,  tools,  auto  accessories,  type¬ 
writers,  adding  machines,  books,  cameras, 
projectors,  radios,  appliances.  Thousands 
nationally  advertised  items  at  big  dis¬ 
counts.  Write  us  your  needs  today! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MELIOR  CO.,  Dept.  11,  Melior  Bldg. 

_ HEW  ROCHELLE,  H.  Y.  _ 


WANTED:  Hard  &  softwood  timber.  Large  tracts  pre- 
ferred.  Reliable  operator.  Best  references.  Give  esti¬ 
mated  footage.  J.  ROSSI,  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 


October  21,  1950 


At  the  Eastern  States 

(Continued  from  Page  744) 
of  sire,  pair  of  females,  Rally;  jr.  get, 
pair  of  calves,  Ankony;  pair  yr., 
Laurel  Hill.  Steers — ch.  Angus,  gr. 
champ,  all  breeds,  Peter  Miller, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  rfes.  champ.  Angus, 
res.  gr.  champ.,  Mole’s  Hill  Farm, 
Sharon,  Conn. 

Herefords:  Bulls  —  two  yr.,  Poca 
Dot  Farms,  Deerfield,  Va.;  sr.  yr., 
George  A.  Davis,  New  Sharon,  Me., 
jr.  yr.,  Chino  Farms,  Church  Hili, 
Md.;  Summer  yr.,  Birdwood  Farms, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  sr.  calf, 
(champ.),  2nd  prize  sr.  calf,  (res. 
champ.),  Birdwood.  Females  —  two 
yr.,  (champ.),  2nd  prize  two  yr.,  (res. 
champ.),  Birdwood;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  yr., 
Summer  yr.,  George  A.  Davis;  sr.  calf, 
Poca  Dot  Farms;  jr.  calf,  Chino 
Farms. 

Draft  Horses 

The  universities  of  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  ex¬ 
hibited  Percherons;  Floyd  Hill  of 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  was  the  only 
individual  showing.  Placings  were  as 
follows:  Stallions — three  or  over,  sr. 
and  gr.  champ.,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  one 
yr.,  res.  jr.  champ.,  Floyd  Hill;  foal, 
jr.  champ.,  Hill;  2nd  prize  three  yr., 
res.  gr.  champ.,  Hill.  Mares — sr.  and 
gr.  champ.,  Univ.  of  Conn.;  res.  sr., 
Penn.  State;  jr.  and  res.  gr.  champ., 
Penn.  State;  res.  jr.  champ.,  Univ.  of 
Mass. 

In  the  pulling  contest,  the  light¬ 
weight  team  owned  and  driven  by 
Charles  Inman,  Easthampton,  Mass., 
won  with  a  pull  of  9,500  pounds  for 
a  distance  of  six  feet.  A  team  owned 
and  driven  by  Fred  Noble,  South¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  won  the  heavyweight 
event,  with  a  pull  of  11,000  pounds 
for  the  full  distance  of  six  feet.  The 
oxen  pulling  contest  was  won  by  a 
span  owned  by  Howard  Blake  and 
driven  by  Francis  Atwood,  Liming- 
ton,  Me.,  with  a  load  of  9,500  pounds 
for  six  feet. 

Sheep  Exhibitors 

The  sheep  show  was  well  filled 
with  excellent  entries  of  Cheviots, 
Dorsets,  Hampshires,  Shropshires, 
Southdowns,  and  Suffolks.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  exhibitors  offered  strong 
competition  in  the  various  classes: 
Burnap  Brook  Farm,  Andover,  Conn.; 
Dr.  C.  B.  Dearborn,  Jr.,  Penacook, 
N.  H.;  Four  Winds  Farm,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.;  Robert  C.  Gregory,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y.;  Greta  and  Harry  Haldt, 
Boonton,  N.  J.;  Peter  L.  and  Edward 
F.  Huntington,  Westford,  N.  Y.;  Lee- 
son  Farm,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Stepping 
Stones  •  Farm,  Washington  Depot, 
Conn.;  Whitney  Homestead,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa.;  Charles  H.  Buss,  Granby, 
Mass.;  Castle  Hill  Farm,  Ipswich, 
Mass.;  Detsuh  Farm,  Madison,  Conn.; 
Sheepfields  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J.; 
Charles  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.; 
Ronald  Southard,  Duxbury,  Mass.; 
Merle  A.  Taylor,  Conway,  Mass.; 
Wilderness  Farm,  Wakefield,  R.  I.; 
Andrew  J.  Cochrane,  Ripley,  N.  Y.; 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs;  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  G. 
Leonard,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.; 
Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst;  Fred  K. 
Yale,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Luther  A.  Bel- 
den,  N.  Hatfield,  Mass.;  Maurita  A. 
Dunn,  Derby,  Conn.;  Dwight  R. 


Miller,  Putney,  Vt.;  Roads  End  Farm, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  Hob  &  Nob  Farm, 
Francestown,  N.  H.;  John  A.  Jackson, 
Durham,  Conn.;  Ann  W.  Kenyon, 
Wakefield,  R.  I.;  Mai-A-Bar  Farm, 
Westbrook,  Conn.;  and  T.  J.  Pender  - 
gast,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Best  Birds 

There  weit  over  1,000  entries  in 
the  various  poultry  classes,  present¬ 
ing  an  exceptionally  fine  showing 
throughout.  The  Bests  of  the  Show 
were:  Bantams  —  Modern  Silver 

Duckwing,  hen,  George  Ennever, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  Bantam  trio, 
Black  Breasted  Red  Old  English, 
cock  and  two  hens,  Paul  Noonan,  W. 
Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Best  Bird — Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte,  hen,  Bert  Holmes, 
Crown  Point,  Ind.;  Standard  Breeds, 
trio — Black  Langshan,  Leon  Moore, 
Spencer,  Mass.;  Turkey — Old  Bronze, 
tom,  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington 
Depot,  Conn.;  Waterfowl — Toulouse, 
old  goose,  Fred  Groesbeck,  Vernon, 
Conn. 

4-H  Club  Winners 

The  4-H  Club  baby  beef  show  pre¬ 
sented  its  usual  excellent  array  of 
steers,  which  were  shown  to  their 
very  best  advantage  by  a  total  of  148 
boys  and  girls  from  New  England  and 
several  Northeastern  States.  This  year 
the  coveted  grand  championship 
honor,  in  both  the  4-H  Club  and  open 
classes,  was  won  by  the  entry  of 
Peter  Miller,  (12),  Millbrook, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Peter’s  steer, 
a  red  Angus,  weighed  965  pounds, 
and  sold  for  $1.25  a  pound  liveweight. 
Last  year’s  grand  champion  brought 
$1.55  a  pound,  while  the  all-time  high 
of  $11.15  a  pound  was  attained  in 
1933.  Red  is  recessive  to  the  normal 
black  color  in  the  Angus  breed,  and 
it  occasionally  happens  that  a  red  in¬ 
dividual  is  produced  from  registered 
parentage  (red  animals  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  registered  for  breeding 
purposes  in  the  American  Angus 
Assn.)  The  reserve  champion  steer 
was  a  Hereford,  shown  by  Wallace 
K.  Simmons,  Windsor,  Conn.;  while 
highly  commended  honors  were  won 
by  James  Lightfoot,  Orange,  Conn., 
on  his  Angus  steer;  commended 
honors  went  to  another  Angus,  shown 
by  Rowland  A.  Hine,  Orange,  Conn. 
Top  honors  in  Shorthorn  steers  went 
to  Rodney  Harrington,  Bethel,  Me. 

The  4-H  Club  dairy  cattle  show 
was  well  presented,  with  worthy  en¬ 
tries  of' superior  merit  being  shown 
in  all  breeds  and  classes.  Grand 
Championships  by  breeds  were  as 
follows:  Holsteins — Fay  Rice,  Contoo- 
cook,  N.  H.,  two  yr.  old  heifer;  Ayr¬ 
shire — Vernon  Blackadar,  Ward  Hill, 
Mass.,  sr.  yr.  heifer;  Jersey — David 
H.  Dunn,  yr.  heifer;  Guernsey  — 
Roberta  Hescock,  N.  Stonington, 
Conn.,  sr.  yr.  heifer;  Brown  Swiss — 
Ann  Root,  Bernardston,  Mass.,  heifer 
calf;  and  Milking  Shorthorn — John 
Vollinger,  Northampton,  Mass.,  yr. 
heifer.  The  fitting  and  showmanship 
senior  and  grand  championship  was 
won  by  William  E.  Houston,  Contoo- 
cook,  N.  H. 

In  the  4-H  Club  tractor  operation 
contest  the  top  award  went  to  Foster 
Dilts,  Stockton,  N.  J.;  Robert  Wilson, 
Brandywine,  Md.,  was  second. 

R.  W.  Duck 


A  965  pound  red  Angus  steer,  owned  by  Peter  Miller  (12),  holding,  won  the 
honors  shown;  red  is  recessive  to  black  color  arid  occasionally  appears  in 
this  breed.  Judge  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa,  stands  in  rear. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT 

THE  VOTE  THAT  1$  VITAL  IS  YOURS! 

Cast  that  vote  for  Dewey  and  Hanley  to: 


•  •  •  continue  a  State  Government  which  for  eight  years  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  people.  It  is  clean  government.  It  is  honest  government. 

It  is  government  that  has  only  one  objective  —  service  to  the  people  of 
the  State. 

0  •  •  maintain  a  State  Government  of  sincerity,  as  exemplified  by  enactment 
this  year  of  a  ten-year,  state-aid  program  for  improvement  of  town  high¬ 
ways.  Republican  legislators  passed  it.  Governor  Dewey  signed  it  into 
law.  Not  a  single  Democrat  in  the  Legislature  voted  for  improvement  of 
your  town  roads. 

0  •  •  insure  State  Government  independent  of  Washington  policy  makers. 

Don't  sew  New  York  into  the  system  that  is  always  grasping  for  more 
power  over  your  lives  and  livelihood,  whether  it  be  the  Brannan  Plan, 
socialized  medicine,  or  tighter  bureaucratic  dominance  over  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

Keep  State  Government  FREE  To  Work  for  You 

Vote  for  the  Dewey-Hanley  Type  of  Government 

•  which  confers  consistently  with  responsible  representatives 
of  agriculture. 

•  which  has  enacted  90  per  cent  of  legislation  recommended  by 
organized  farmers. 

•  which  has  initiated  or  expanded  and  advanced  control  pro¬ 
grams  on  mastitis,  bangs  disease,  and  many  other  cattle  and 
poultry  diseases. 

•  which  has  saved  State  taxpayers  $1.1  billion  in  seven  years 
through  reduction  of  major  taxes;  doubled  State  aid  to  locali¬ 
ties;  and  reduced  general  fund  debt  $203  million.  (In  spite 
of  the  national  upward  trend.) 


Your  Vote  IS  Vital 
If  you  want  to  keep 
Grade  “A”  Government 
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Elect 

JOE  R.  HANLEY 
U.  S.  Senator 


Reelect 

THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

Governor 


William  Hotaling 
Broome  County 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Harold  L.  Creal,  Cortland  County 

Mrs.  Edith  Cheney 

Mrs.  Martha  Eddy 

P.  Henry  Flynn 

Burt  L.  Johnson 

Chautauqua  County 

Tompkins  County 

Yates  County 

Jefferson  County 

Andrew  E.  Danish 
Rensselaer  County 


Mrs.  Martin  Lind 
Cayuga  County 


D.  M.  Dalrymple 
Niagara  County 


Fred  Fallon 
Franklin  County 


Francis  T.  Darby 
-  Sullivan  County 
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'The  vet  said  my  nervousness  came  from  a  feeling  of  insecurity? 
He  prescribed  Bethlehem  Fence  and  now  I  eat  like  a  horse.  > 


Jferfiattal  pfota 

(fttjriotmas  (£ari>0 

with  envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
plus  15c  postage 

Send  us 
snapshot 

negative  with  3c  return  postage,  for 
FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If 
no  negative,  send  print  (any  size) 
with  50c.  We  return  negative.  Free 
Offer  expires  November  30. 

JtttaSl  •  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


•  For  DAIRY  FARMERS  • 
DOLLYDALE  Feed-Scale 

Scale  inside  handle  weighs  up  to  5 
lbs.  .  .  .automatic.  Weighs  as  you 
scoop.  One  motion.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order  or  clog.  Accurate.  .  . 

Rugged.  .  .  .Handy. 

Guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself  *1  c  A 
in  1  month — or  money  back. 

Write  for  full  information. 

THE  ROBSON  CORPORATION  P-l 
Fred  F.  Ffench  Bldg.,N.  Y.  I7,N.  Y. 


‘SPIRALTORNADO"  PUMP 


SUPERIOR  all  purpose  pump 
Niekelaluminum,  Stainless  steel 
CI.OGPROOF,  RUSTPROOF,  any 
motor  =4  up.  ONLY  pump 
THREAOED  for  hose  and 
pipe.  Pumps  from  90  feet  well  to 
50  feet  high.  Pressure  in  tank. 

2500  GPH.  Mounting  platform  free. 

Money  back  guarantee. 

NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON. 

KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


30"  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS. 

Also  19"  One  Mar*  Saw 


|  V  Jt  I'l't  Ay/ 


Dealer  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO.  TOTAWA  RD„  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 

CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  gram 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach, 
are  unpalatable, 
pause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail-enders. 
Nowroller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feedin  g  prof¬ 
its.  New  low-cost 
Krimper  -  Kracker 
_  genuinely  roller  - 
oats,  barley,  maize,  wheat, 
etc.,  for  full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full 
absorption  helps  cattle  to  early  bloom, 
faster  growth  oh  less  grain.  Crimping 
makes  grains  bulky,  doubles  volume,  makes 
4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. _ 


crimps  corn. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY! 


Knmper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you 
— extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for 
it.  A  size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP, 
4000  to  30,000  lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only 
1  /6  the  power  of  hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for  free  literature 
and  prices  today  !  AGENTS !  Honest,  steady 
profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  Box  RC2,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


INVESTIGATE 

BADGER 


BARN  CLEANER 


•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST 

•  NO  UNSANITARY  PIT 

•  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

•  HUSKY  10-T0N  CHAIN 

•  MEETS  GRADE  ”A"  INSPECTION 

•  PRECISION  POWER  UNIT 

{ENCASED  IN  OlO 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


BADGER-NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Box  31,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.  Dept.  R 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4  oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  |2,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  USE  MOLASSES 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

Open  franchise  for  dealers  and  salesmen. 

SWEETAU  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  1950  WILLIAM STOWN,  NEW  YORK 


The  Government’s  inventory  of 
farm  products,  purchased  to  support 
prices,  was  down  about  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  March,  1950,  peak 
according  to  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  report  issued  this  month. 
The  report,  covering  only  the  period 
to  the  end  of  August,  dramatically 
illustrated  the  economic  trends 
which  have  been  in  evidence  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  but 
which  have  been  accelerating  since 
then.  When  September’s  operations 
are  similarly  summarized,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  has  been  further 
shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  the  Government  price 
support  program. 

In  March  of  this  year,  CCC  had 
committed  all  but  a  half  billion 
dollars  of  its  then  authorized  4,750 
million  dollars.  Secretary  Brannan 
hurried  to  Congress  with  a  distress 
call  for  another  two  billion  dollars  of 
price  support  money,  and  he  was 
forced  to  delay  announcement  of  some 
price  support  programs  way  beyond 
usual  dates  because  of  the  money 
shortage.  It  was  felt  that,  if  Congress 
failed  to  provide  additional  funds,  the 
price  support  program  would  have 
had  to  be  halted. 

There  was  some  hesitation  in  Con¬ 
gress,  since  it  appeared  that,  at  the 
rate  the  money  was  going,  even  an¬ 
other  two  billion  dollars  might  not 
last  for  another  year.  Some  legis¬ 
lators  feared  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  requesting  new 
billions  every  year.  The  price  support 
program  appeared  headed  for  a 
breakdown  due  to  excessive  Govern¬ 
ment  storage  stocks.  However,  even 
before  Congress  could  act,  the  tide 
had  turned  and  some  of  the  same 
lawmakers  were  arguing  that,  since 
USDA  was  selling  off  some  of  its 
stores  and  getting  a  part  of  its  money 
back,  the  extra  two  billion  dollars 
need  not  be  voted.  The  additional 
authorization  did  go  through,  and 
CCC  is  now  empowered  to  commit 
6,750  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  battle  to  keep  farm 
prices  at  no  lower  than  support 
levels. 

The  Korean  war  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  CCC  sales  of  its  stored  stocks. 
Peanuts  have  almost  vanished  from 
CCC  storage;  stocks  of  wool  are  near 
the  vanishing  point;  cotton  is  down  to 
little  more  than  two  million  bales 
with  the  outlook  for  further  re¬ 
ductions  quite  bright;  wheat  loans 
through  August  31  had  amounted 
only  to  114  million  dollars,  compared 
to  three  times  that  amount  on  the 
same  date  last  year;  and  there  is 
little  prospect,  even  with  this  year’s 
large  corn  crop,  that  Government 
price  support  operations  on  1950  corn 
will  be  at  all  comparable  to  last 
year’s. 

Informed  sources  predict  that  CCC 
may  have  less  than  two  billion 
dollars  tied  up  in  price  support 
operations  by  September  of  next 
year.  If  these  optimistic  estimates 
prove  to  be  correct,  CCC  would  have 
more  price  support  money  available 
at  that  time  than  it  has  ever  had  in 
its  history,  thanks  to  Congressional 
action  granting  that  extra  two  billion 
dollars.  CCC  had  861  million  dollars 
in  price  support  loans  outstanding  on 
August  31:  515  million  dollars  was 
in  loans  on  corn;  155  million  dollars 
on  wheat;  123  million  dollars  on 
tobacco;  and  68  million  dollars  on 
other  commodities.  CCC  owned  out¬ 
right  747  million  dollars  worth  of 
wheat  (317  million  bushels);  505 
million  dollars  worth  of  corn  (330 
million  bushel) ;  474  million  dollars 
worth  of  cotton  (two  million  bales). 
Looming  every  larger  in  the  price 
support  picture,  and  hence  much 
more  of  a  problem,  were  the  perish¬ 
ables.  On  August  31,  CCC  owned  191 
million  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at 
117  million  dollars;  108  million 
pounds  of  dried  eggs,  valued  at  116 
million  dollars;  412  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  valued  at  52  million 
dollars;  and  104  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  valued  at  35  million  dollars. 

Expected  further  reductions  in 
CCC  inventories  of  the  non-perish¬ 
ables,  mostly  the  basics,  will  likely 
serve  to  throw  a  spotlight  on  the 
problem  of  price  supports  for  perish¬ 
able  farm  commodities.  Not  that  the 
situation  will  be  worse  or  that  more 
money  will  be  lost  than  is  now  being 
lost,  but  the  fact  is  that  CCC  will 
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likely  have  very  little  left  in  its  store¬ 
houses  except  the  perishables.  Thus 
these  stocks  will  stand  out  like  a  sore 
thumb  and  demand  attention. 

Many  legislators  have  been  insist¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  that  prices  of 
perishables  cannot  successfully  be 
supported.  Secretary  Brannan,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  equally  insistent  that 
they  can  be  supported,  though  only 
through  his  controversial  production 
payment  scheme.  Both  sides  may  be 
expected  to  increase  their  pressure 
against  the  middle-of-the-road  farm 
bloc,  which  still  swings  a  majority  of 
votes  and  which  still  hopes  to  find 
a  way  to  support  perishables  without 
tremendous  losses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
great  hopes  for  getting  rid  of  sub¬ 
stantial  parts  of  its  stocks  of  butter 
and  cheese  through  the  low-pro¬ 
duction  winter  season.  But  there  is 
only  gloom  when  it  comes  to  think¬ 
ing  of  selling  any  of  the  dried  eggs 
or  dried  milk.  These  last,  it  is  felt, 
will  either  be  given  away  if  anybody 
is  found  willing  to  take  them  free 
or  else  the  huge  stocks  will  eventu¬ 
ally  spoil. 

If  the  amount  of  CCC  money  com¬ 
mitted  continues  to  drop  as  expected, 
continuation  of  the  present  program 
could  be  assured  for  years  to  come. 
And  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
strengthening  of  the  hand  of  the 
farm  bloc,  which  continues  to  press 
for  higher  and  higher  price  support 
levels.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture,  unless  the  situation  improves 
as  to  perishables,  there  may  be  fewer 
of  these  commodities  under  price 
supports.  Potatoes  have  already  been 
dropped  from  the  program  by  the 
roundabout  method  of  banning  sup¬ 
ports  on  spuds  unless  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect  (after  the  end  of 
this  year),  and  then  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  legal  authority  for  quotas  on  the 
crop.  Thus  Brannan  cannot  support 
potato  prices  unless  he  does  some¬ 
thing  he  has  no  legal  right  to  do,  and 
therefore  cannot  do.  Brannan,  him¬ 
self,  dropped  poultry  and  hog  price 
supports  on  the  plea  of  no  available 
money  back  when  CCC  seemed  about 
to  run  out  of  price  support  cash;  but 
he  was  careful  not  to  re-institute 
programs  on  poultry  and  hogs  when 
he  got  the  money. 

A  most  probable  step  early  in  the 
next  Congress  would  be  the  ending 
of  Government  purchases  of  dried 
eggs  and  dried  milk;  that  is,  if  the 
present  situation  is  not  somehow 
changed,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
will  be. 

***** 

Secretary  Brannan  has  accused  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
national  leadership  of  “vicious  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  against  me  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.” 

Taking  offense  at  a  Tennessee 
speech  delivered  by  Roger  Fleming 
of  the  Washington  Farm  Bureau 
office  in  which  Fleming  charged  that 
the  Brannan  Plan  would  have  strip¬ 
ped  us  of  our  reserves  of  corn, 
wheat,  cotton  and  other  storeables, 
had  it  been  law,  Brannan  pointed  to 
the  large  increase  in  storage  facili¬ 
ties  encouraged  by  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  Department 
have  been  urging  larger  stockpiles  of 
the  storable  commodities. 

Harry  Lando 


Photo:  Frank  Moffett 


Note  the  superior  udder  and  body  of 
this  21-year-old  Guernsey  cow:  good 
breeding  and  proper  feeding  ha.ve 
combined  to  make  her  an  outstanding 
matron.  She  recently  freshened  for  her 
18 th  lactation  and  has  an  official  365 
day  record  of  19,365  pounds  of  milk 
containing  735  pounds  of  butterfat 
( HIR  —  2x) .  Her  owner ,  Nathan 
Yakimoff  (holding),  feeds  liberal 
amounts  of  high  quality  roughage  to 
the  entire  herd  at  his  Pine  Hill  Farm, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 
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How  low  cost  retailing 

More  Income 


Produces 
for  Farmers 


Safeway’s  function  in  food  distri¬ 
bution  is  retailing  . .  .  the  retail  store 
selling  of  food  at  low  cost. 

Our  kind  of  retailing  works  to  keep 
'dozvn  handling  costs  and  to  keep  up  the 
volume  of  farm  product  sales. 

During  recent  years  we’ve  been  remod¬ 
eling  and  modernizing  our  stores  to  make 
possible  even  more  convenient  self-service 
food  shopping. 

Our  modernized  stores  sell  more  food 
per  store  and  per  employee.  Thus  they 
can  operate  for  fewer  pennies  out  of  each 
food  dollar  spent  in  them. 

We  are  selling  a  much  larger  volume 
of  food  which,  together  with  increased 
efficiency,  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  costs 
percentage-wise  ...  in  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  dollar  increases  in  labor  and 
other  costs  compared  with  10  years  ago. 


For  all  retailing  services,  Safeway  now 
requires  less  than  14t  out  of  each  food 
dollar  spent  by  customers  in  Safeway 
stores. 

This  14 1  covers  all  our  costs  of  doing 
a  retail  business  ( wages,  rents,  taxes, 
advertising,  etc.)  plus  a  profit. 

Safeway’ s  profit  in  1949  was  lVs t  per 
dollar  of  food  sales  at  Safeway  stores. 

Do  not  confuse  this  14$  Safeway  cost 
for  retailing  with  the  total  cost  of  ALL 
distribution  services. 

Such  total  cost  is  sometimes  estimated  to 
average  50$  per  dollar  of  food  sales  (with 
the  remaining  50$  going  to  farmers). 

For  example:  Farm  products  need 
transportation  to  market  by  railroads  and 
trucking  companies.  They  also  need,  in 
varying  degrees,  such  services  as  clean¬ 
ing,  grading,  processing,  packaging  and 
wholesaling. 


All  such  distribution  services,  of  course, 
are  rendered  before  farm  products  reach 
the  retailer. 

By  working  efficiently  in  the  field  of 
food  retailing,  Safeway  is  able  to  return 
to  farmers  a  larger  share  of  each  dollar 
of  Safeway  sales — and  also  a  larger  total 
number  of  dollars.  Thus  we  do  ourpartft. 
produce  more  money  income  for  farmers. 
•  •  • 

The  Safeway  idea  of  selling  more  food 
per  store  and  per  employee  isn’t  ours 
alone.  We  are  in  free  competition  with 
many  stores  working  toward  the  same  end. 

It  seems  to  us  that  is  good  for  every¬ 
body — for  farmer,  customer  and  store  man 
alike.  We  invite  you  to  test  our  ideas  of  how 
a  store  should  be  run  by  doing  your  food 
shopping  at  Safeway,  where  almost  one- 
fifth  of  all  customers  are  farm  families. 
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S^Bfaggp 


Cut  With 
Shears 
-Tack  0| 
On 


ThisisaTop  \  fg 
QUALITY  \| 
WINDOW  1 
MATERIAL 
Made  by 
WARP  BROS. 
Used  Outdoors^ 
TWO  YEARS  / 2 


1/  This  1$  A 

y  poor 

SUBSTITUTE 
.That  Went 
k  to  Pieces 
11  \  in  a  YEAR 


roue!  EKCL0SD8ES. 

STORM  DOORS  ARB  WISDOM 

Warp’s  Window  Ma¬ 
terials  cost  less  than' 
glass  —  they  keep  out 
Cold,  Rain,  Sleet,  Snow. 


'Then  try  to  tear  some  cheap  glass 
substitute.  You  are  likely  to  find 
that  it  just  pulls  apart  easily. 
“  Warp's  is  all  bonded  together  into 
one  Solid,  Weatherproof  Sheet , 
Guaranteed  to  last  longer. 

ft/  f\\  j,  Just-Try  foP/ck  Apart1 

Sample  of  Yva/tfH! 


POULTRY,  ROR. MOOSE  SRI  MUM 
WIRDOWS  OR  MOT  DEIS 

Warp’s  Window  Ma¬ 
terials  are  better  than 
glass.  They  let  in 
Healthful  Sunshine  Vi¬ 
tamin  D.  Inexpensive 
— Last  For  Years. 


It  wilt  not  separate 
W  like  some  cheap  substitutes 
'that  are  very  easy  to  pick  apart, 
"Warp's"  exclusive  ’’one-piece" 
construction  guarantees  longer  wear. 


SOLD  BY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

You’ll  know  you’ro  getting  Top  Quality  at  the  Right  Price  when  you  take  this  ad  with  you  to  your  Local  Dealer. 

The  name 


For  26  years  Warp  Bros,  have  Specialized  in 
making  Top  Quality  Glass  Substitutes.  Constant 
Farm  Testing  enables  them  to  Give  You  the  Best 
that  money  can  buy.  “Warp’s”  is  Branded 
on  the  Edge  for  your  Protection. 


.  _  Warp's”  on  a  Window  Material  is 

Your  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction.  Don’t  take 
chances— don’t  be  fooled  by  an  inferior  window 
material  that  "looks  the  same.”  “  Warp’s"  Branded 
on  the  edge  means  Top  Quality  at  the  Right  Price. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WARP  BROS. 


Warp  Bros.  Sponsor  the  WLS  National  Bom  Pone#  ivory  Saturday  Night  at  7:30  p.m.  (C.S.T.)— TUNI  INI 


HOLD 

IN 

Heat 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  In 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  In  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM.  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE.  PA. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Price*. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.F.D.3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run.  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPR1NGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D,  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V.  Phons  020-1-1  or  820-J-2 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


AN  EASY 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  8-R,  Mount  Holly, _ New  Jcraey 

SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Bocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 

Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  i  n  k  s.  White  Bocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 

Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

EE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 

Infn  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 

lltll  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 
apt.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


ULLETS 


WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  you  can  arrange  to  send 
your  renewal  at  this  time  without  waiting  for  a  personal 
invitation  to  do  so.  If  you  just  sign  your  name  and  address 
in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with  a  remittance  of  one 
dollar,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  for  three  years 
from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  im¬ 
mediately,  you  can  send  a  dollar  now  and  your  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  a  full  three  year  period.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N*  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . <. 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


Care  and  Use  of  Poultry  Manure 


In  1948,  there  were  over  3,000,000 
hens  of  laying  age,  10,000,000  broil¬ 
ers,  and  nearly  5,000,000  other  chick¬ 
ens  raised  on  the  farms  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  figures  for  New  England 
were  about  14,600,000  laying  hens, 
23,000,000  broilers,  and  22,800,000 
chickens  raised.  It  was  found  that  the 
average  hen  voided  0.39  pound  of 
manure  each  day  or  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  7.1  tons  per  100  hens. 
From  feed  consumption  records,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  each  broiler 
voids  about  15  pounds,  and  each 
chicken  raised,  20  pounds  of  manure. 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  values,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  336,000  tons 
of  fresh  chicken  manure  are  produced 
each  year  in  Connecticut  and  1,300,- 
000  tons  in  New  England.  The  po¬ 
tential  value  of  this  huge  amount  of 
by-product  material  is  enormous. 
Even  if  half  the  nitrogen  is  lost  be¬ 
fore  being  spread  on  the  land,  the 
remaining  nitrogen,  plus  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  manure 
produced  in  Connecticut,  would  cost 
in  fertilizer  materials  $1,590,000.  The 
corresponding  value  for  New  England 
would  be  $6,240,000. 

Few  crops  are  grown  on  many 
large  poultry  farms  and  therefore 
the  manure  is  either  given  away  or 
sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Under  such 
circumstances,  one  cannot  expect  the 
poultryman  to  give  much  thought  or 
care  to  conserving  the  fertilizer  value 
of  the  manure.  Because  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  importance  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  a  three  year  project  was  under¬ 
taken  to  learn  how  to  reduce  the 
losses  of  plant  nutrients  from  poul¬ 
try  manure  and  use  it  efficiently  for 
growing  crops. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Poultry 
Manure 

Twenty  samples  of  fresh  droppings 
less  than  24  hours  old  averaged  76 
per  cent  water,  1.47  per  cent  nitrogen 
(N),  1.15  per  cent  phosphorc  acid 
( P sOg) ,  0.48  per  cent  potash  (KsO), 
1.37  per  cent  lime  (CaO),  0.19  per 
cent  magnesia  (MgO),  0.14  per  cent 
chlorine  (Cl),  and  five  parts  per 
million  of  boron  (B). 

Ten  samples  of  dropping  board 
manure,  accummulated  from  four  to 
28  weeks,  averaged  64  per  cent  water, 
1.22  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.84  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  0.94  per  cent  potash, 
1.91  per  cent  lime,  0.30  per  cent 
magnesia,  and  .  seven  parts  per 
million  boron. 

Floor  litter  manure  accumulated  in 
four  houses  for  six  months,  contained 
an  average  of  24  per  cent  water,  3.0 
per  cent  nitrogen,  2.6  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  1.4  per  cent  potash. 
These  relatively  high  contents  of  the 
major  plant  nutrients  and  the  fact 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  voided  in  the  litter,  where 
greatly  reduced  losses  of  nitrogen 
were  found  to  occur,  make  the  floor 
litter  manure  a  very  important  source 
of  fertilizer  elements.  It  is  estimated 
that  even  a  mixture  of  a  Winter’s 
accumulation  of  untreated  dropping 
board  and  floor  litter  manure  will  con¬ 
tain  about  40  per  cent  water,  2.0  per 
cent  nitrogen,  2.0  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  and  1.0  per  cent  potash.  At 
current  prices  of  fertilizer  materials, 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  a  ton  of  this  mixed  ma¬ 
nure  would  cost  over  $10  or  in  a 
bushel  about  20  cents. 

Losses  from  Poultry  Manure 

The  strong  odor  of  ammonia  in 
many  poultry  houses  is  evidence  that 
nitrogen,  one  of  the  most  important 
fertilizer  elements,  is  being  lost 
rapidly.  From  the  many  analyses 
made  in  these  studies,  it  is  thought 
that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  un¬ 
treated  dropping  board  manure  aver¬ 
ages  about  60  per  cent  and  from  litter 
manure,  nearly  30  per  cent.  As  two- 
thirds  of  the  droppings  are  voided 
on  the  floor,  the  over- all  average  loss 
of  nitrogen  probably  approximates 
40  per  cent.  These/  losses  refer  only 
to  those  that  occur  indoors;  when 
outside,  more  nitrogen  and  also  other 
elements  may  be  leached  by  water. 

To  find  a  practical  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  these  losses,  fresh  droppings 
were  treated  with  many  materials, 
including  superphosphate,  potash 
salts,  common  salt,  hydrated  lime, 
gypsum  and  borax.  When  spread 
thinly  and  allowed  to  dry  in  paper 
lined  trays  to  simulate  field  appli¬ 
cations  in  dry  weather,  the  untreated 
droppings  lost  40  per  cent  of  their 
nitrogen  in  a  warm  barn  (48-75  de¬ 
grees  F.)  and  29  per  cent  in  a  cold 


barn  (5-48  degrees  F.).  In  this  ex¬ 
periment  the  most  effective  treat¬ 
ment,  20  per  cent  superphosphate  at 
400  pounds  per  ton,  reduced  these 
losses  to  less  than  20  per  cent  in 
both  barns. 

In  a  laboratory  experiment  where 
the  fresh  manure  was  maintained  at 
its  original  moisture  content,  the  un¬ 
treated  samples  lost  59  per  cent  of 
their  nitrogen  in  30  days.  Either  20 
per  cent  or  47  per  cent  superphos¬ 
phate  at  300  pounds  per  ton  halved 
the  losses,  or  to  less  than  30  per  cent. 
Together, .  superphosphate  (20  per 
cent)  at  200  pounds  and  borax  at 
five  pounds  per  ton  resulted  in 
slightly  lower  losses  than  the  super¬ 
phosphates  alone,  but  that  amount  of 
borax  in  every  ton  of  manure  might 
result  in  injury  to  some  crops. 

In  two  poultry  houses  with 
“Serval”  litter,  it  was  found  that  the 
dried  droppings  had  lost  28  per  cent 
of  their  nitrogen,  a  relatively  low 
figure.  Besides,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  “lost”  nitrogen  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  litter. 

In  another  laboratory  experiment, 
about  half  the  nitrogen  in  either 
fresh  or  dried  poultry  manure 
changed  to  an  easily  available 
(nitrate)  form  in  28  days.  During 
this  period,  pure  urea  changed  at 
the  same  rate. 

In  the  laboratory  experiment,  the 
most  practical  treatment  for  conserv¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  content  of  dropping 
board  poultry  manure  was  300 
pounds  per  ton  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  or  a  ratio  of  one  pound  of 
superphosphate  to  nearly  seven 
pounds  of  droppings.  Since  one-third 
of  the  total  droppings  or  0.13  pound 
per  hen — 13  pounds  per  100  birds — is 
voided  on  the  dropping  boards  in  one 
day,  it  appears  to  be  a  good  practice 
to  spread  two  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  daily  on  the  previous  night’s 
droppings  of  100  hens. 

As  the  superphosphate  treatment 
was  found  to  reduce  the  losses  of 
nitrogen  from  60  to  less  than  30  per 
cent,  a  ton  of  treated  fresh  droppings 
would  later  result  in  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  approximately  20  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  80  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  pounds  of  potash  or  a 
2-8-1  ratio.  It  is  obvious  that  for 
most  crops,  additional  nitrogen  and 
potash  should  be  used  with  super¬ 
phosphate  treated  dropping  board 
poultry  manure. 

If  superphosphate  treated  dropping 
board  manure  is  mixed  with  the  floor 
litter  manure  from  the  same  house, 
and  accumulated  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  a  ton  of  the  resulting  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  expected  to  contain 
roughly  40  pounds  nitrogen,  60 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  20 
pounds  of  potash  or  a  2-3-1  ratio. 

Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  for 
Crops 

Fourteeen  crops  were  grown  for 
three  years  on  plots  fertilized  with 
varying  amounts  of  poultry  manure. 
In  many  of  the  experiments,  cow  ma¬ 
nure  and  commercial  fertilizers  were 
included  for  comparison.  Plots  were 
replicated  three  or  more  times  for 
each  treatment.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  results  for  each  crop  follows. 

Hay:  On  a  long  established,  runout 
field  of  mixed  grasses,  the  three  year 
average  yield  without  fertilizer  was 
1.3  tons  dry  matter  per  acre.  The 
yields  were  raised  to  2.2  tons  by 
poultry  manure  at  two  tons;  to  2.6 
tons  by  poultry  manure  at  four  tons 
and  to  3.0  tons,  with  some  lodging  of 
the  first  cutting,  when  eighi  tons  of 
poultry  manure  were  applied.  Fall 
manuring  gave  12  per  cent  larger 
yields  than  Spring  treatments.  At 
equal  rates  of  plant  nutrients,  poul¬ 
try  manure  and  fertilizers  produced 
the  same  yields  but  there  was  much 
more  volunteer  clover  on  the  ma¬ 
nured  plots.  Slightly  higher  yields 
were  obtained  by  supplementing  the 
poultry  manure  with  superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash.  All  treat¬ 
ments  improved  the  quality  of  the 
hay. 

Corn  for  Silage:  Another  runout 
field  was  uniformly  limed  and  phos- 
phated  before  starting  the  corn  ex¬ 
periments.  For  three  years  on  the 
same  plots,  the  average  acre  yields 
were:  Two  tons  manure — 3.5  tons 
dry  matter;  four  tons  manure — 4.1 
tons  dry  matter;  eight  tons  manure — 
4.6  tons  dry  matter;  16  tons  manure— 
4.8  tons  dry  matter. 

Supplementing  the  poultry  manure 
at  four  tons  per  acre  with  potash  or 
superphosphate  or  with  5-10-5  at 
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200  pounds  per  acre  in  the  row  did 
not  give  significant  increases  in  yields 
over  manure  alone.  Plowing  the  ma¬ 
nure  under  and  disking  it  in  gave 
practically  the  same  results.  The 
yields  were  also  the  same  for  poultry 
manure  at  four  tons  and  10-10-10  at 
1,000  pounds,  and  two  tons  of  poultry 
manure  were  as  effective  as  10  tons 
of  cow  manure.  The 'protein  content 
of  the  silage  increased  with  increas¬ 
ing  rates  of  poultry  manure. 

Millet:  The  millet  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  two  years  on  a  part  of 
the  same  field  as  the  corn.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  the  poultry  manure  was 
supplemented  with  enough  super¬ 
phosphate  and  potash  to  make  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  equal  the 
nitrogen  (1-1-1  ratio).  The  average 
acre  yield  of  dry  matter  increased 
from  1.6  tons  for  two  tons  of  poultry 
manure  to  2.6  tons  where  16  tons  of 
poultry  manure  were  applied.  The 
yields  were  about  the  same  for  four 
tons  of  poultry  manure  and  500 
pounds  of  10-10-10  and  also  for 
eight  tons  of  poultry  manure  and 
1,000  pounds  of  10-10-10.  The  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potash  contents  of  the 
millet  rose  rapidly  with  increasing 
rates  of  poultry  manure. 

Potatoes:  On  previously  limed  land 
(pH  5.9)  in  1947,  spreading  poultry 
manure  at  four  tons  per  acre  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  ton  of  5-10-10  raised  the 
yields  from  417  to  490  bushels  per 
acre,  but  also  increased  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  scab. 

Vegetables:  All  of  the  vegetables 
tested,  except  onions,  increased  in 
yields  as  the  rate  of  adding  poultry 
manure  rose  from  two  to  16  tons  per 
acre.  Tomatoes,  cabbage  and  lettuce 
responded  to  supplemental  potash 
and  superphosphate,  while  beets, 
carrots  and  squash  did  not.  Where 
poultry  manure  was  applied  at  16 
tons,  spinach  grew  better  with  both 
supplemental  potash  and  superphos¬ 
phate.  Sweet  corn,  fertilized  with 
supplemented  poultry  manure  at 
eight  tons,  grew  better  than  with  16 
tons  of  unsupplemented  manure. 

Stanley  Papanos  and  B.  A.  Brown 


needed  but,  if  one  of  the  new 
customers  becomes  careless  in  meet¬ 
ing  his  obligations  without  reason¬ 
able  excuse,  we  go  to  the  bureau 
office  and  check  up.  Quite  often  we 
find  him  to  be  an  habitual  offender 
in  his  town,  and  we  erase  his  name 
from  our  list  before  the  account  be¬ 
comes  embarrassing.  If  he  is  only 
an  occasional  credit-dodger,  a  brief 
notice,  mentioning  our  visit  to  the 
bureau  office,  often  brings  a  prompt 
settlement. 

This  plan  keeps  our  list  clear  of 
many  bad  accounts.  It  never  offends 
an  honest  customer,  and  it  can  be  put 
into  force  in  any  locality  without  cost. 

New  Jersey  j.  s. 


One  Way  to  Avoid  Bad  Mail 
Order  Accounts 

When  shipping  poultry  and  eggs 
direct  to  consumers,  farmers  some¬ 
times  get  an  undesirable  customer, 
one  who  abuses  shipping  privileges 
and  neglects  to  pay  the  bills  on  a 
specified  date.  Such  persons  are  al¬ 
ways  a  menace  to  any  form  of  di¬ 
rect  marketing.  After  some  em¬ 
barrassing  experiences,  we  finally 
found  an  effective  way  to  eliminate 
them.  In  every  town  and  country 
village  there  is  a  retail  credit  bureau, 
or  a  branch,  made  up  of  prominent 
business  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  track  of  credit  accounts  at  local 
stores.  The  names  and  ratings  of 
habitual  credit  offenders  are  kept  on 
file,  open  for  inspection  to  any  person 
who  has  just  cause  for  complaint. 
No  credit  adjustments  are  made  by 
this  bureau  except  among  members, 
but  it  provides  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  no  poultryman  or 
farmer  can  afford  to-  neglect. 

Upon  securing  a  list  of  customers 
in  any  town  or  township,  we  now 
make  it  a  rule  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  retail  credit  bureau  serving  that 
particular  locality.  This  is  usually 
done  through  a  confidential  chat  with 
the  feed  dealer,  hardware  merchant 
or  other  local  business  man.  It  may  so 
happen  that  the  service  is  never 


Rules  for  Presentations 
Before  World’s  Poultry 
Congress 

The  ninth  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  held  in  Paris,  France, 
August  2-9,  1951.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  present  a  paper  before  this  assem¬ 
blage  must  send  his  name  and  title 
of  the  paper  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Bird, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  before  December  1,  1950. 
The  complete  paper  must  be  sent  to 
the  same  address  before  February  1, 
1951. 

Papers  will  be  presented  at  the 
Congress  in  five  sectional  meetings 
as  follows:  (1)  Nutrition  and 

Physiology.  (2)  Genetics  and  In¬ 
cubation.  (3)  Diseases  and  Their 
Control.  (4)  Marketing  and  Eco¬ 
nomics.  (5)  Organization,  Breeds  and 
Development  of  the  Poultry  Industry. 
Maximum  length  of  papers  will  be 
1,500  words  plus  a  resume  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  300  words. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  those 
papers  to  be  presented  directly  by 
the  authors,  or  by  persons  closely 
associated  with  the  authors’  organi¬ 
zations  or  institutions.  Each  author 
should  indicate,  when  he  submits  the 
title  before  December  1,  whether  or 
not  he  plans  to  attend  the  Congress 
and  present  his  paper.  If  he  does  not 
plan  to  attend,  he  should  designate 
a  person  who  will  present  the  paper 
at  the  Congress.  Any  change  of  plans 
occurring  between  December  1  and 
February  1  should  be  stated  when 
the  complete  paper  is  submitted.  Any 
person  may  submit  a  paper  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  World’s 
Poultry  Science  Association. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 

Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1.49 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.49 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  house  these  replacement  White  Leghorn  layers  now 
on  late  range  at  the  28  acre  poultry  farm  of  Jakob  Oster,  Three  Bridges 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  where  about  5,000  layers  are  kept. 


NOW! 


"l//e-Spsn 


BUILT  TO  PRODUCE  HIGH  PROFITS 


m6ti/ 


Nature’s  laws  are  inflexible.  They 
cannot  be  cheated  . . .  not  without 
paying  a  penalty. 

And  it  is  Nature’s  law  that  the 
chicken’s  nutritional  demands  must 
be  met  across  its  entire  life  span  .  . . 
and  not  for  just  the  popularly  ac¬ 
cepted  "critical  periods.” 

Fail  to  feed  the  chicken  adequately 
at  any  time  and  then  or  later  the 
chicken’s  life  will  surely  "spring-a¬ 
leak.”  Lost  profits  will  gush  out.  Far 
more  than  you  saved  will  be  wasted. 
You  will  be  the  loser _ And  need¬ 

lessly  so! 

For  Pratts  now  offer  you  Pratts 
Poultry  Feeds  and  Pratts  Poultry 
Feeding  Programs  with  "Life-Span” 
Nutrition  purposely  built  in. 

These  Pratt  Feeds  are  geared  to 
produce  not  just  a  day,  a  week  or  a 
month,  but  a  LIFE-TIME  of  high 
profits*. 

"Life-Span”  Nutrition  is  the  sig¬ 
nificant  advance  of  the  generation. 
High  energy  feeding  .  .  .  the  APF 
Factor . . .  antibiotic  drugs  . . .  and  all 
other  new  discoveries  are  wonder¬ 
ful.  But  each  of  these  are  only  "build¬ 
ing  blocks”  that  are  automatically 
used  in  their  proper  place  in  Pratts 


great  over-all  plan  of  "Life-Span*? 
Nutrition. 

Whatever  kind  of  poultry  you 
feed,  try  feeding  it  the  Pratt  way  .  . ; 
the  "Life-Span”  way. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  livability 
and  productiveness  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  nutrition  fed  across 
the  life  span.  And  you,  too,  will  be 
dollars  ahead  because  you  fed  for 
"A  LIFE-TIME  OF  HIGH 
PROFITS.” 


See  your  dealer  today.  Insist  on 
PRATTS  . . .  the  feeds  with  "Life- 
Span”  Nutrition  built  in. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  LM  156 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  High 
Egg-Profits  for  Life . 

Name _ 


Add ress _ 

City - State 


N.Y. 

u.  s. 

puller 


ARSHALLS 


ONEY- MAKERS- 

clean 

'Selected.  Sbuu+iA.  ,  tfcidUH  P>i&ve*t 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

“ Always  Good  Prices ** 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000  $2.50 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  >/2  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every- 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO] 

PROTECT 

YOUR  BIRDS 


m  Don’t  risk  heavy 

TYOftt  losses  that  may  fol¬ 

low  unexpected  flock 

NEWCASTLE,  iSWAtt** 


TRACHEITIS, 
FOWL  POX 


FREE 


TRACHE IT I  S  ’ 
FOWL  POX.  Vacci¬ 
nating  flock  is  easy. 
Cost  per  bird  less  than 
a  single  egg.  Gives 
positive,  lasting  pro¬ 
tection.  Rush  card  for 
folder  describ¬ 
ing  WENE  4- 
Point  Health  Pro¬ 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer 
for,  insist  on  getting 
genuine  WENE  VAC¬ 
CINES.  Or  order  di¬ 
rect  giv- 
i  n  g  u  s 
yourdeal- 
er’sname. 


VACCINES! 


I 


WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  | 

DEPT.RN  VINELAND,  N.  J.  | 


756 


9ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  21,  1950 


Warren  Reds  are  of  one  strain.  .  .one  quality. 
Best  quality  is  what  3.  3.  Warren  sells — and  best 
quality  is  what  you  need  for  a  fast,  healthy — grow¬ 
ing  flock  and  high  egg  productivity.  Why  not  order 
your  chicks  from  Warren’s  champion  breed?  —  It's 
the  sure-fire  way  of  assuring  bigger  and  better 
profit  margins. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookflsld,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


BROAD  BREAST 

CORNISH  HAMP 

CROSS 

WENE  Cornish -Hamp  Crosses 
have  extremely  big,  broad 
breasts,  deep  thighs;  more  than 
average  white,  tender  meat. 

Dress  extra  good,  almost  with* 
out  dork  pin  feathers.  TOP  profit  earners.  Quick 
maturing.  Write  for  PROOF  and  FREE  FOLDER 
on  all  WENE  meat  and  egg  breeds.  It's  a  money¬ 
saving  guide  to  buying  right.  Rush  card  NOW. 

chick  farms 

Dept.'  RN  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  :-:  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT’’  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  I00-$33.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22.  PENNSYLVANIA 


WH.  CHINESE  GEESE.  Junior  Breeders.  Yearlings. 
Write.  E.  INNES,  IVYLAND.  PENNA. 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


SPECIFIED  SUPERIORITY. 


Hall's  five  year  qualifying  average  in  R.O.P. 
of  280.8  eggs  is  not  a  chance  occurrence.' 
Our  breeding  program  based  on  alert  use  of 
up-to-date  scientific  data.  The  superiority 
of  Reliable  Reds  in  egg  production,  body 
w  eight,  egg  size  due  to  our  adherence  to  rigid 
selection  specifications.  Early  orders  necessary. 
Free  folder.  Write  —  RALPH  H.  HALL 
BOX  5,  BR I  M  FI  ELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


KMSL 

BARRED  ROCKS 

'  Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
.  _  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brkttieboro.  vt. 


CHAIR  CANE 

Quality  cane  in  1000  ft.  hanks.  Fine  grade 
$4.00;  Medium  $4.75;  Common  $5.25; 
Binding  $3.50  for  500  ft.;  Flat  Reed  %" 
$1.75  lb.  “Seat  Weaving”  book  $1.00. 
Samples  Free.  Add  15c  postage  all  orders. 

EBELINGS 

218  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


UflUTi'StOCK 


|  BABY  $•«  O  AA  Per 

■  CHICKS  AO»VU  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

■  All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
m  Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

■  Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 

I  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 

■  combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 


TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 

I  BREED.  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
_  PRICE 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS,  Inc. 


Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BASCOCKJS 

healthy 

CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr's  Conn.  Egg  I.aying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  non  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns.  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


l  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

-  Th‘s  36-page  illustrated  catalog 

describes  our  breeding  program, 
v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BkBC^iTPouiuTf^"; 

ITHACA,  N.JR 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


4 

Homestead  White  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Red  Mating 
producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering. 
Very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
type  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


test  breeding  have  established  high  livability,  large 
body  and  egg  size,  and  high  egg  production. 


10,000  BREEDERS  N.  Y.-U.  S  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Gray  Leghorn  Crosses  (white 
egg  strain).  Order  Early!  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  today. 

HAWLEY.  POULTRY- FARM 


)y/k/Aeut  Quality  Pnado*tUnate4.n 


DEPT.  20,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Mt.  Tlealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order 
direct  from  this  advt.  Prices  Per  100 


FOR  OUR  TOP 
QUALITY  U.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Non  Sexed 


Pullets 


Cockerels 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . 

New  Hampshires,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Hamp  -  Reek  Cross, 
Rock-Hamp  Cross . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


$12.90  $15.90  $14.50 


13.90  16.95  15.50 


12.90 

12.90 


24.50 

26.00 


6.00 

6.00 


$0-95  Per  100 
CJ  left  overs. 

ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. _ 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 


$11.50 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Paralysis  in  Young  Chickens 

What  can  I  do  about  weak  legs  and 
paralysis  which  appear  in  young 
chickens  when  they  are  from  three 
to  five  months  old.  v.  s. 

A  form  of  paralysis  quite  common 
in  chickens  often  appears  in  flocks 
when  they  are  from  three  to  five 
months  old.  There  is  no  known  cure, 
although  some  birds  may  partially  re¬ 
cover  if  feed  and  water  are  placed 
where  they  can  be  easily  reached  by 
the  affected  fowls.  Your  younger 
chicks  could  have  picked  up  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  the  older  birds  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  they  had  it  when  you 
purchased  them.  In  most  cases  this 
particular  disease  starts  when  the 
chicks  are  very  young,  even  though 
its  visible  effects  are  not  noticeable 
until  the  paralysis  sets  in  at  a  later 
age.  The  only  control  measure  is  to 
provide  a  regular  balanced  ration 
and  dispose  of  the  birds  that  become 
too  ill  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Dark  Areas  in  Albumen  and 
Yolks 

After  I  hard  boil  some  of  my  eggs, 
they  have  dark  areas  in  the  albumen 
(cooked  white).  In  addition,  all  of 
them  have  extremely  dark  yolks.  Is 
this  because  I  do  not  cook  them 
when  they  are  strictly  fresh,  or  just 
what  is  the  cause?  j.  b.  h. 

Dark  areas  in  the  albumen  of 
boiled  eggs  are  either  blood  or  meat 
spots  present  in  the  eggs  when  laid. 
Extremely  dark  yolks,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  produced  by  the  fowls 
eating  an  excessive  amount  of  grass 
or  a  mash  high  in  alfalfa  meal.  The 
freshness  of  the  egg  is  not  associated 
with  the  condition  in  either  case,  and 
usually  the  undesirable  dark-spot 
eggs  are  laid  by  particular  birds,  as 
these  traits  are  individual  character¬ 
istics,  and  are  therefore  inherited.  In 
order  to  eliminate  this  defect,  it  is 
necessary  to  trapnest  and  dispose  of 
the  offending  birds. 


Deboning  Turkeys  and 
Chickens 

Please  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to 
debone  turkeys  and  chickens,  when 
preparing  them  for  the  oven.  g.  f. 

The  deboning  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  may  be  done  by  either  of 
two  processes.  One  is  to  first  remove 
the  skin  by  slitting  down  the  back  of 
the  fowl  and  then  rolling  the  loose 
skin  back  over  the  keel.  The  flesh  is 
then  removed  from  the  bones  and 
packed  into  the  loose  skin,  in  alter- 
I  nate  layers  of  white  and  dark  meat. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  room  for 
|  all  the  meat.  The  other  process  is  to 
leave  the  skin  intact,  but  cut  around 
the  bones,  eventually  removing  all  the 
bone  structure,  leaving  the  carcass 
otherwise  in  its  original  condition. 


To  Drive  Out  Rats 

Do  you  think  that  burning  sulphur 
candles  in  an  airtight  coop  would 
produce  poisonous  fumes  sufficient  to 
drive  out  any  rats  there?  What  are 
your  suggestions  for  using  other 
kinds  of  fumes  for  getting  rid  of 
rats?  e.  d. 

I  am  sure  that  burning  the  sulphur 
candles  in  an  airtight  coop  would 
eventually  drive  out  the  rats.  It 
would  however,  in  my  opinion,  be 
more  feasible  to  block  up  all  visible 
rat  holes  except  one,  and  then  direct 
the  exhaust  fumes  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile  into  that  one  opening.  The  rat 
problem  in  any  airtight  coop  will 
soon  be  settled  by  such  a  plan  of 
operation. 


Predetermined  Sex 

Can  the  sex  of  a  chick  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  the  hatching  egg  is  set? 
Some  people  claim  they  can  do  this. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J.  j.  d.  s. 

If  the  sex  of  a  chick  could  be  de¬ 
termined  before  the  hatching  egg  was 
set,  the  gain  to  the  poultry  business 
would  run  into  thousand  of  dollars. 
Many  ideas  have  been  tried  out  but 
as  yet  without  success. 


Pack  Eggs  Small  End  Down 

Which  end  of  the  egg  should  be 
placed  down  when  packing?  If  there 
is  any  preference,  please  state  why? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  a.  g. 

The  small  end  of  the  egg  always 
should  be  placed  down  when  packing 
eggs.  The  large  end  contains  the  air 
cell,  is  more  porous,  and  essentially 
weaker  than  the  small  end. 


^  Protect  Your  Egg  Profits 


Worm  .Your 

Chickens  This 


EASY  Way 


with 


Flock  Wormer  ** 
Removes  Large  Roundworms 
and  Cecal  Worms 


These  worms  can  keep  you  from 
getting  the  most  profits  out  of  your  . 
flock.  Use  WORMIX  and  prevent  ^ 
possible  loss.  Easy.  Just  hand-mix  with 
small  amount  feed  and  sprinkle 
over  feed  already  in  troughs. 
Economical,  only  one  pound  of 
Wormix  needed  to  treat  500 
birds.  Take  no  chances.  Buy  WORMIX 
at  your  hatchery,  drug  or  feed 
store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 
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stern  bros: 

(cum 


COME  TO  NEW  JERSEY* CRADLE  OFFINE 
LEGHORNS  FOR  STERN’S  “HEN”  CHICKS 

•  Yes,  come  to  the  Garden  State,  the  white  egg  capital 
of  America,  where  STE^N  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder 
of  white  leghorns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  your 
proven  source  of  supply  for  the  farm-famed  “LON¬ 
GEVITY  LEGHORN  “HEN”  CHICKS. 

Remember!  For  more  than  25  years,  STERN  BROS. 
“HEN”  CHICKS  have  consistently  developde  intc  top 
producing  aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Put  In  a 
brood  of  STERN  BROS.  "HEN"  CHICKS  now! 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  for  Fall 
orders  received  before  Feb.  I. 

STERN  BROS. 

BOX  R,  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

IT.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks.  Write  for  Literature  and 
Price  List.  


Why  YOU  Should  Buy  Christie 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks.  Because: 
They  are  bred  to  grow  rapidly  on 
less  feed  —  to  feather  early  and 
completely.  Broiler  and  roasters  are 
plump  and  full-bodied  with  light 
under-coloring.  Pullets  mature  early 
_  and  lay  large  eggs  with  excellent  In¬ 
terior  quality  and  unexcelled  hatchability.  Come  to 
the  Source  for  Christie  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATERFOWL  ASSOCIATION 

MEMBERS  OFFER  NEW  LISTINGS  OF 
STOCK  FOR  SALE,  DOMESTIC  AND 
WILD  BREEDS.  WRITE  — 

LAURA  QANSE,  .  UPPERCO,  MARYLAND 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1.— The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


NEPPCO’S  13th  Annual 
Exposition 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (NEPPCO)  held  its 
li3th  annual  Poultry  Industry  Expo¬ 
sition  and  Convention  in  the  Farm 
Show  Building  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
early  this  month  and  had  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  7,200  during  the  three-day 
session. 

Close  to  3,000  poultrymen  and 
farmers  from  the  13  northeastern 
States  came  to  the  Exposition  the 
first  day  to  learn  the  newest  angles 
of  their  business.  Sessions  for  turkey 
growers  and  oh  feed  economies  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  most  visitors, 
while  every  one  carefully  examined 
the  many  new  gadgets  displayed  in 
the  150  exhibits  on  the  main  floor. 

In  opening  the  13th  annual  expo¬ 
sition  and  convention,  John  B.  Rice 
NEPPCO  president,  declared  that 
“never  before  in  history  has  the 
poultry  industry  been  in  as  good 
position  to  face  the  future  as  it 
is  today  .  .  .  The  Poultry  Industry 
has  really  grown  up  in  the  past  50 
years.  Each  year  has  brought  im¬ 
portant  advances.  We  have  seen  it 
develop  from  the  backyard  and 
family  flock  to  a  multi-billion  dollar 
business.  It  will  continue  to  advance 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  have  seen 
development  of  chickens  which  put 
on  meat  quicker  and  chickens  which 
lay  twice  as  many  eggs  a  year.” 

The  crowning  of  the  “Hen-of-the- 
Year”  was  the  highlight  of  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  A  single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  owned  by  J.  A.  Hanson  and 
Son,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  was  awarded 
the  crown.  The  prize  bird  produced 
353  eggs  in  357  days,  two  eggs  ahead 
of  the  previous  record,  amassing  a 
total  of  381.35  points  (a  point  is 
equivalent  to  one  2-ounce  egg). 
Judges  of  the  contest,  headed  by 
Francis  A.  Ryan,  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  also  rated  a  Hanson  White 
Leghorn  in  second  place.  The  runner 
up  produced  333  eggs  and  scored 
365.55  points. 

The  well-known  Indian  River 
Cross,  bred  by  Indian  River  Poultry 
Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  named  as 
winner  of  a  special  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contest  which  provided 
whole,  roasted  broilers  to  every 
guest  at  the  NEPPCO  convention 
banquet  and  statistical  data  to  the 
nation’s  poultry  industry.  The  chick¬ 
ens,  reared  at  the  University  of 
Delaware’s  Georgetown  Substation 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Karl 
C.  Seegar,  were  grown  to  an  age  of 
seven  weeks  and  five  days.  Factors 
considered  in  judging  were  grade, 
weight,  uniformity,  hatchability  and 
mortality.  Westhill  Farms,  Camillus, 
N.  Y.,  won  second  place  in  the  12- 
State  event  with  a  Vantress  Cross. 
White  Rocks  from  Arbor  Acres  Farm, 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  took  third. 

The  highlight  of  the  second  day  of 
the  Exposition  was  the  dedication  of 
the  James  E.  Rice  Memorial  Library 
that  is  to  be  established  at  Cornell 
University.  James  E.  Rice,  who  flew 
in  from  Florida  for  the  occasion, 
spoke  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
everything  done  in  his  honor  and  re¬ 
marked  in  ending  that  the  library 
“will  result  in  human  betterment”  for 
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Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices  per  ton 
bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 
October  10,  1950: 

T,  '  New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Philadelphia 

Rran_  •••••:;••. . $56.25  $52.00  $54.50  $56.00 

Standard  Middlings  .  59.38  54.50  57.00  57  25 

Gray  Shorts  .  .  69.50  -  74.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein...  85.50  -  83.50  83  25 

Linseed  meal,  34%.  protein .  75.85  64.50  70.50  72'oO 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein .  69.42  67.86  _  _ 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein .  69.92  67.86  69.00  _ 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein .  57.53  55.20  57.98  _ 

White  hominy  feed  . . .  .  64.75  65.25  _ 

Yellow  hominy  feed  .  66.00  -  - -  66.00 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. .  - -  62.50  66  00  — _ 

Distillers’  grains  .  54.25  51.00  53.00  _ 

Brewers’  Grains .  54.50  48.50  55.00  54.25 


future  generations  who  would  al¬ 
ways  have  this  great  source  to  go  to. 

Speaking  before  the  NEPPCO 
members  on  “More  Cash  for  You  in 
Retailing,”  Waldo  Chick  of  Wells, 
Maine,  outlined  some  of  the  “musts” 
for  a  poultryman  considering  direct 
sales.  Mr.  Chick  stressed  three 
points  a  poultryman  must  consider 
when  selling  poultry  directly.  First, 
he  must  be  able  to  take  criticism, 
have  the  ability  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  consumers,  and 
have  the  qualities  of  a  good  salesman. 
Second,  he  must  study  the  avail¬ 
able  market  conditions  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  size  of  poultry 
he  can  sell,  must  study  his  outlets 
and,  most  important  of  all,  find  ~but 
what  particular  breed  he  will  have  to 
raise  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  market  area.  The  third  consider¬ 
ation  is  the  dressing  operation  itself. 
This  operation,  Mr.  Chick  said,  can 
make  or  spoil  a  poultryman’s  busi¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  done  right  no  matter 
what  method  is  used. 

Othed  speakers  included  R.  Tyler 
Space,  N.  Y.  State  Director  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  W. 
D.  Termohlen,  Director,  Poultry 
Branch,  U.  S.  D.A.;  Walter  F.  Wood, 
Jr.,  Holliston,  Mass.;  Prof.  Roy  E. 
Jones,  Extension  Poultryman,  Univ. 
of  Connecticut;  and  Prof.  J.  C. 
Taylor,  Rutgers  University. 

A  poultry  killing  and  dressing 
demonstration  wds  won  by  two 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  boys  _ 

William  Lazar,  Jr.,  of  Jeannette,  and 
James  Bower  of  Irwin.  Robert  Bangs 
of  Millville,  Columbia  County,  Pa., 
was  named  winner  of  the  special 
Pennsylvania  egg  grading  contest  for 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  He  made 
a  score  of  94  out  of  a  possible  100 
points.  A  team  of  two  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  members  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  declared  winner  of  the 
annual  vocational  -  agriculture  egg 
grading  contest.  Donald  Griffen,  of 
Hudson,  and  Chester  Foster,  of  Hat- 
fled,  were  the  winners,  with  a  score 
of  335  points  out  of  a  possible  400 
points. 

Waldo  Chick  was  elected  the  new 
president  of  NEPPCO,  succeeding  Mr. 
Rice  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Samuel 
Ahmuty,  of  Odenton,  Md.,  was 
elected  first  vice-pres.;  O.  E. 
Lafreniere,  Allenton,  R.  I.,  second 
vice-pres.;  J.  O.  Weisel,  Rosemont, 
N.  J.,  treas.;  and  Frank  H.  Ellis,  III, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  secy.  W.  S.  Meseroll 


Harvest  Time  in  Western 
New  York 

The  harvesting  of  another  season’s 
crops  is  nearing  completion  as  this  is 
written.  It  has  been  a  rather  peculiar 
year  in  many  respects.  The  cool,  wet 
weather  that  prevailed  during  most 
of  the  growing  season  retarded  the 
growth  and  maturing  of  practically 
all  our  crops.  But,  very  fortunately, 
frosts  held  off  here  in  Western  New 
York,  and  unusually  warm  weather 
all  during  the  last  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  hastened  the  ripening  process, 
which  largely  made  up  for  the  slow 
development  of  all  crops  earlier  in 
the  Summer.  In  fact  Genesee 
County  has  had  no  signs  of  frost  up 
to  this  time  which  is  quite  unusual 
and  much  in  our  favor. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  a 
profitable  season  for  most  of  us;  this, 
in  spite  of  some  total  losses  on  some 
crops.  This  was  not  due  to  crop  fail¬ 
ures  during  the  growing  season,  but 
due  to  the  marketing  or  price  con¬ 
ditions  at  harvesting  time,  coupled 
with  the  tightest  labor  situation  ever 
experienced  in  this  region.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  laboring 
class  has  obtained  control  of  the 
country  to  a  degree  never  before  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Western  New  York. 

Quite  unlike  Russia,  people  cannot 
be  compelled  to  work  here  unless 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  The  mi¬ 
grant  help  from  the  Deep  South  and 
Porto  Rico  have  learned  to  imitate 
our  local  and  native  help  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  quite  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
work  unless  weather  conditions  meet 
their  approval.  As  a  result,  many 
fields  of  tomatoes  in  particular  re¬ 
main  unpicked  and  are  a  total  loss 
as  they  are  now  overripe  and  worth¬ 
less  from  a  buyer’s  standpoint. 

Added  to  this  loss  are  the  fields 
of  early  cabbage  which  were  not 
worth  cutting,  and  the  late  cabbage 
are  hardly  worth  marketing  after  the 
excessive  cost  of  harvesting  and 
hauling  to  market  is  met.  On  the 
other  hand,  wheat,  green  corn,  can- 
ning  peas  and  beans  have  proven  to 
be  a  profitable  crop  in  nearly  all 
instances. 

These  facts  go  to  prove  the -wis¬ 
dom  of  not  “putting  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket,”  for,  if  one  or  more  crops 
fail  to  be  profitable,  some  others  may 
save  the  day  for  us,  and  keep  us  out 
of  the  red. 

In  considering  the  loss  sustained  in 
some  particular  crop  this  year,  there 
are  those  who  advise  leaving  that 
crop  out  of  the  program  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year — tomatoes  and  cabbage  for 
example.  But  one  has  only  to  look 
back  one  year  to  the  disappointment 
we  met  then  in  our  canning  peas, 
and  compare  that  with  this  season’s 
returns  which  were  most  gratifying 
in  nearly  every  instance.  This  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  once  having 
decided  upon  a  program  which  seems 
adapted  to  our  soil  conditions  and 
the  equipment  necessary  in  caring 
for  such  crops,  it  seems  wise  to  follow 
that  program  from  year  to  year,  and 
then,  as  one  neighbor  remarked  a  few 
days  ago  —  “Hope  for  the  best,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  then 
take  what  comes”!  A  very  philo¬ 
sophical  conclusion. 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


FROM 

EVERY 

ANGLE 


...  the  Craine  NUROK  Silo  is 
good  news.  Now  you  can  afford 
the  riqh  beauty  and  dependable 
service  that  only  tile  can  give  you. 

ACID  TESTS  PROVE  IT! 

Craine’s  patented  tile  stave  con¬ 
struction  gives  you  more  for  your 
money.  There’s  no  cement  in  a 
Nurok  —  not  even  in  the  joints. 
That  means  longer  life,  minimum 
upkeep.  Triple-sealed  insulation 
makes  better  silage. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 

Write  for  details  on 
the  Nurok — the  new 
tile  silo  at  a  popular 
price.  Easy  terms 
available . 


Craine  Inc.,  1020  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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Mrs.  Ruth  Christie  Barnes  is  shown  here  presenting  the  1950  New  York 
Mate  4-H  Christie  Poultry  Farms’  scholarship  award  to  George  Hahn  of 
Lalhcoon  Center,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  The  other  club  members  who  re¬ 
ceived.  awards  are,  left  to  right,  Montgomery  Burton,  Brockton,  Chautauqua 
County;  Philip  Smith,  Manlius,  Onondaga  County;  and  Robert  Housel,  Addi¬ 
son,  Steuben  County.  Professor  R.  C.  Ogle,  in  charge  of  4-H  Club  Poultry 
work  in  New  York  State,  is  at  Hahn’s  left. 


Picking  Geese  by  Machinery  — 
The  Scientific  American  announces  a 
machine  for  picking  geese,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  number  of  years’  labor,  and 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of 
mechanism  ever  seen.  It  not  only 
plucks  the  feathers  but  separates  the 
long  ones  from  the  short  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  machine.  It  picks  45 
geese  per  hour.  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  January  14,  1860. 


WANTED:  Old  flintlock  and  percussion  pistols;  eap- 
and-ball  revolvers;  old  gun  catalogues.  Please  de¬ 
scribe  fully  and  state  price.  LEWIS  WINANT, 

31  WASHINGTON  ST„  EAST  ORANGE.  N.  J. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.0  0 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep. 

E.  T.  Baker . . .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds . 2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley . 1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 

Grass  Silage  and  Dairying, 

Ray  W.  Ingham .  1.50 

„!0,rrrs^y  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 

Manv  Ashley  Users  Say  They 

SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON  FUEL 

Heat  with  hard  wood  ...  the  cheopest,  cleanest  and 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 

_  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 

ond  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  .  .  .  many 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  and 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  and  drapes. 

Most  types  of  hord  wood  successfully  used  in  Ashleys. 

Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 

WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Seven  types  and  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  carefully. 

Dealerships  available  .  .  •  dealers  write  us. 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Catch  Garden  Pests,  Rats,  Varmints! 


Easy 

to 

use 


Catches 

more 


Protect  your  grain  and  poultry  with  a  guaranteed 
HAVAHART  trap.  Captures  without  injuring;  can't 
hurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Humane. 
Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  today 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 

HAVAHART,  5A2  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 


CONCRETE 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


fiTil 


WITH 


MORE  PLANING  JOBS $40050 
H  LOW-COST  BELSAW  103  - 


AMAZING  12  1-4  IN,  PLANER  Does  All  Ordinary 
Planing  Mill  Jobs.  Provides  attach¬ 
ments  for  Jointing,  Tongue,  Groove, 
Rabbeting,  Matching.  12  1-4  x  6  in. 
capacity,  3-knife  solid  round  all-eteel 
cutterhead.  Power  feeds  at  24  ft.  per 
min.,  42  cuts  per  in.  Provides 
for  full  line  of  accessory  attach¬ 
ments— Grind  and  Joint  knives 
incutter  head  without  removing . 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 


FREE 

BOOK 


1185  Fie,d  Bldg- .Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


BARN  CLEANERS 

New  Eagle  barn  cleaners  at  40%  off  present  factory 
list  price.  Inventory  clean-up,  subject  to  prior  sale. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


YOU  CAN  FIND  JOBS 

Every  Day  for 

SMOOTH-ON 


Stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks, 
tightening  loose  parts  and  fixtures  are  jobs  made  to 
order  for  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy  for  speedy,  time-saving  repairs  on 
household  and  farm  equipment,  autos,  tools,  utensils, 
etc.  Hardens  like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Get  Smooth- 
On  in  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger 
size  at  your  hardware  store. 

rnEF  40-Page  Repair 
1;  IVLIj  Handbook 

Shows  how-to  make  many  use¬ 
ful  farm  and  home  repairs  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1.  170  dia¬ 

grams.  Clear  directions.  Send 
postcard  now. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave., Jersey  Gty  4,  N.J. 


SM00TH-0N 

IRON  CEMENT 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Pries  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


0* 


A 


»  PAGE 


GARDEN 

TRACTORS 


RIDING  AND 

WAIKING  MODEtsJf^SJ 


2  to  6  HP  with  .  .  . 
complete  gear  drive 
and  reverse  WRITE 
FREE  I 
CATALOG 


PAGE 

1901 


;e  farm  equipment 

-D  S. 81st,  Milwaukee  l4,Wis. 


NEW  MILKING  SYSTEM  AMAZES  DAIRYMEN! 


Now  you  can  milk  without  stooping,  carrying  or  pouring.  No  full  cans  to  lift 
in  and  out  of  milk  refrigerator.  You  can  own  this  system  for  as  little  as  $47 0! 
Connect  milking  machine  to  your  T-33  milk  refrigerator,  and  you  have  the 
20TH  CENTURY  SYSTEM  OF  VACUUM  REFRIGERATED  MILK!  No  pipe¬ 
lines  needed.  Puts  cow’s  udder  in  right  spot  for  milking.  Milk  flows  direct 
from  cow’s  udder  into  shipping  can  in  T-33,  where  it  is  vacuum  refrigerated. 
Starts  cooling  instantly.  When  first  can  is  full,  milk  automatically  by-passes 
into  next  can.  Keeps  milk  grade  high,  bacteria  count  low,  because  milk  is  not 
touched  by  hands  or  exposed  to  outside  contaminated  air.  Pays  for  itself  in  b 
to  12  months!  Its  easy  operation  will  amaze  y^-  FOT  free  liter^ure  write: 
ZERO  MFG.  CO.,  612-C  DUNCAN  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  young  man  with  a  Dodge  truck, 
with  Nebraska  license,  called  and 
wanted  to  spray  paint  on  my  roof.  He 
claimed  he  had  two  gallons  left  in 
the  tank  and  would  put  it  on  for 
$15  simply .  to  advertise  the  work. 
The  work  is  not  satisfactory  and  the 
roof  leaks  worse  than  it  did  before. 
We  wrote  to  the  manager,  of  the 
McMillian  Roofing  Company,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  but  our  letter 
came  back  undelivered.  We  have  to 
put  on  a  new  roof,  as  whatever  paint 
he  sprayed  on,  created  far  more 
damage  than  originally  existed.  It 
will  be  a  lesson  to  us.  The  man  was 
not  20  minutes  doing  the  job,  and  I 
regret  the  $15  wasted.  mrs.  e.  h. 
New  York 

I  have  read  your  well  written 
write-up  on  fraudulent  roof  sprayers 
that  have  been  going  around  the 
country.  I  was  “hooked”  for  $125 
evidently  from  the  same  gang.  They 
had  the  same  trucks  and  trailers 
mentioned  and  gave  me  a  written 
guarantee  for  their  work,  under  the 
name  of  White  Bros.,  with  a  fictitious 
address.  They  also  use  the  name 
“Joe  Gordon.”  Several  miles  from 
here,  I  ran  across  a  man  who  had 
also  been  taken  over,  and  several 
other  parties  in  that  territory,  m.  p. 
New  Jersey 

I  noticed  your  article  concerning  a 
group  of  spray  painters.  A  little  over 
a  week  ago  an  outfit  moved  in  to  our 
town  and  parked  up  back  of  the  gas 
station.  They  have  two  nice  pleasure 
cars  and  four  house  trailers,  in  which 
they  live.  There  are  several  of  them, 
and  six  or  more  children.  They  have 
two  ponies,  rabbits,  a  television  set, 
etc.  There  are  five  or  six  trucks,  all 
equipped  with  paint  spraying  appa¬ 
ratus.  These  trucks  go  out  of  town 
days  and  most  of  them  are  back  at 
night.  They  use  aluminum  colored 
paint  and  buy  a  lot  of  gasoline.  They 
got  $16  worth  of  gasoline  at  one 
time  and  had  it  put  in  one  of  their 
barrels  in  which  they  mix  paint. 
New  York  i.  w. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  letters 
received  reporting  on  the  gang  that 
has  been  going  around  the  country 
offering  to  do  spray-painting  on  roofs 
and  walls  of  barns  and  houses,  for 
which  they  charged  from  $175  to 
$500.  From  three  jobs  in  one  section 
they  are  said  to  have  collected  $1,500 
in  two  days.  The  work  was  poorly 
done.  In  one  case  a  barn  roof  was 
spray-painted  for  $33  and  the  first 
rain  washed  off  the  paint.  Fortu¬ 
nately  payment  on  the  check  was 
stopped.  These  men  seemed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  old  Williamson  gang  and 
the  McMillian  Roofing  Company. 
They  were  very  sly  in  getting  away 
and  covered  their  movements  by 
having  license  plates  from  Florida, 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  by  using  vari¬ 
ous  names  and  addresses.  In  Western 
New  York  quick  action  by  a  bank 
manager  enabled  the  police  to  appre¬ 
hend  George,  John  and  William 
McMillian,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
associated  for  years  with  the  William¬ 
son  gang,  to  which  we  have  referred. 
This  Williamson  gang  also  are  said 
to  have  peddled  imitation  Irish  lace 
and  linens.  The  victims  in  Western 
New  York  did  not  press  claims 
against  the  three  men,  but  they  were 
held  for  using  Florida  licenses  on  a 
commercial  truck.  We  hope  readers 
will  note  the  earmarks  if  approached 
with  these  schemes. 

Attention  is  called  to  solicitations 
of  orders  by  mail  that  are  being 
made  by  the  National  Titanium 
Company,  Vernon,  Calif.  Some  years 
back  they  offered  paint  which  they 
claimed  was  fresh  stock,  but  actually 
was  reclaimed,  reconditioned  or  sal¬ 
vaged  paint  from  spray  painting  of 
automobiles,  etc.  In  the  present 
literature  a  statement  is  included  that 
the  paint  contains  “25  per  cent  re¬ 
processed  material.”  If  readers  re¬ 
ceive  such  letters  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  them  with  the  envelopes. 
“Cheap  paint”  is  dear  in  the  end. 

Lawrence  L.  Hoffman,  a  securities 
dealer,  also  known  as  L.  L.  Koffman, 
was  found  guilty  of  converting  to  his 
own  use  Canadian  Mining  stock 
owned  by  a  doctor  in  his  locality. 
There  were  similar  records  against 
Hoffman  dating  back  to  1909.  He  is 
now  convicted  and  serving  a  five  to 
10  year  term  in  prison. 


The  Post  Office  Department  advise 
that  greeting  cards  and  packages  for 
the  Armed  Forces  in  Korea  should  be 
mailed  by  November  1  to  insure  de¬ 
livery.  Mail  for  troops  at  other 
American  overseas  bases  must  be 
mailed  by  November  15,  1950,  if  they 
are  to  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  being  delivered  before  Christmas. 
They  must  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes 
and  prepaid  at  first-class  rate.  It  is 
also  requested  that  parcels  be  care¬ 
fully  and  securely  wrapped  in  heavy 
paper  in  addition  to  the  boxes  and 
well  tied. 


Harry  B.  Burr  promoted  sales  of 
Porcupine  Lake  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
stock,  Columbian  Television,  Fission 
Mines,  Ltd.  and  other  unlisted  low- 
priced  issues.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
misleading  statements  in  soliciting 
sales  of  stock.  He  did  business  as 
H.  B.  Burr  &  Company  in  Buffalo  and 
was  banned  from  dealing  in  securities 
in  New  York  State.  The  funds  from 
the  sale  of  the  stock  went  to  Burr 
and  not  to  the  Porcupine  Mines 
Corporation  for  mine  development  as 
represented.  The  Referee  considered 
that  Burr  regarded  his  venture  as  a 
stock- jobbing  enterprise  rather  than 
an  honest  effort  to  develop  a  gold 
mine.  The  money  is  lost  to  investors 
and  Burr’s  whereabouts  are  un¬ 
known. 


In  May  1948  we  ordered  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Risco  Electronics  25  West 
Broadway,  New  York.  They  sent  the 
order,  but  failed  to  include  a  refund ' 
that  was  due.  In  June  we  again 
ordered  goods  from  them,  sending 
$11.45  for  same.  We  never  received 
the  goods,  never  had  a  reply  to  our 
many  letters  until  September  1948, 
when  they  said  our  order  was  mis¬ 
placed  and  if  we  would  reorder  they 
would  allow  $2.00  for  our  inconveni¬ 
ence.  We  reordered  but  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  goods  nor  reply  to  several 
letters.  Could  you  get  our  money  for 
us?  r.  i.  w. 

Vermont 

We  regret  to  report  failure.  The 
Risco  Electronics  were  listed  in  the 
telephone  book,  but  on  attempting  to 
reach  them,  found  their  telephone 
had  been  disconnected.  Letters  to 
them  were  not  returned,  but  thus  far 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  locating 
them.  If  other  readers  hear  from 
them,  please  advise  us. 


Can  you  find  out  something  about 
this  Florida  land  for  us?  We  know  it 
is  not  advisable  to  buy  land  without 
seeing  it,  and  we  will  not  do  that, 
but  would  be  grateful  to  have  your 
opinion  on  it.  w.  p.  b. 

New  York 

The  development  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  property  was  started  in  1947.  A 
number  of  lots  have  been  sold  and 
several  small  buildings  erected.  The 
land  is  what  is  known  as  scrub  oak 
and  pine  land.  It  is  said  to  be  well 
located  for  any  who  are  interested 
in  hunting,  fishing  and  outdoor  life. 
The  soil  is  not  suitable  for  farming. 
A  personal  inspection  is  advised  in 
order  to  determine  if  it  is  satisfactory 
for  an  individual’s  particular  purpose. 
This  is  true  of  property  in  any  sec¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  our 
ftiend  has  that  well  in  mind. 


Illinois  papers  report  a  “million- 
dollar”  swindle  ring,  through  which 
some  400  people  have  lost  money  in 
the  last  10  years.  The  name  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  was  fraudu¬ 
lently  used  to  solicit  so-called  “in¬ 
vestments.”  The  ring  used  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  stationery,  forged 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Ford  family 
to  fleece  the  victims,  with  promises 
of  making  them  rich.  Five  of  the 
promoters  have  been  arrested.  There 
is  no  safe  way  to  get-rich-quick  and 
investigation  is  prudent  before  part¬ 
ing  with  any  money. 


Daniel  Platt,  promoter  of  the 
Marvel  Sales  Corporation  and  the 
Thermojet  Hot  Water  Heater,  is  serv¬ 
ing  a  three  year  sentence  for  using 
the  mails  to  defraud  in  connection 
with  his  sales  of  the  heater.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  were  unable  to  get  the 
heaters  to  work  and  their  $3.98  was 
not  refunded  as  promised. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Hog  Market  Weights  and  *$Lr &  •S&  «£“&«  jr2r&*.*£Z  ,Ji!  "SaPf.*-",**  — 

Prices  ££.  ““  BOX  *40*-  s““  nox  »!1-  »-•»■»»*  .JrV'LTaJSUV'SR  S  7™ 

— — — — — — - — — — - j - - — - — - — - : — •  DLTCH  farmer,  40  years,  lifetime  experience,  high  home.  Wonderful  barn  with  new  automatic  barn 

What  WPlPht  hrinpq  th#»  hp<;t  mar-  *  ,  Poultry  farmer.  Small  family,  quiet,  school  graduate,  knowledge  of  farm  machinery  and  cleaner,  two  silos,  etc.  Hay,  insilage  65  head  of 

yvnai  weigm  onngs  tne  Dest  mar-  clean,  good  habits;  $100  per  month;  apartment  with  cattle.  Sober,  reliable,  can  positively  run  farm  sue-  stock  and  tractor  machinery  are  deluded  in  the 

ket  price  for  fat  barrows,  and  what  fb0f  USn  iffu^  N™yrkerLikes  t0  be  manager'  B0X  4442’  Rural  &In~ p™6  h.  Cruickshank!"  rox! 


are  the  most  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able  months  for -selling  them?  n.  o. 
Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.. 


COUPLE  for  year  round  country  home,  six  acres, 

southern  Connecticut,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Wife  000k,  general  housework;  husband  gardener, 

A  fat  harrm.7  woi  o-Vi in  cr  from  1 7  c  handyman,  drive  car.  Own  sitting  room,  two  bed- 

iat#  narrow  weighing  xrom  17u  rooms,  bath.  Write  age,  nationality,  experience, 

to  225  pounds  usually  sells  higher  in  wages,  BOX  44U,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

terms  of  price  per  100  pounds,  live-  COLPLEr  Man  for  vegetable,  flower  gardens,  lawns 
f  • rtU+o,  011  couhtry  place  near  Pawling;  woman  housework, 

weight,  than  hogs  of  heavier  weights,  hourly  basis;  5-room  modern  house,  electric  re- 
This  price  division  is  not  sharp:  for  frigerator.  gas  stove  supplied;  own  car  necessary, 
instance,  it  is  possible  and  often  ^.ri'')C^  fbone  FawBng  4626~ -  - 

hannonc  that  a  cmnoth  ,,,0n  flnichprl  „RPS¥AN’  married,  to  milk  and  care  for  40  New-Yorker, 
happens  mat  a  smooth,  well  rinishecl  Holsteins.  Must  be  reliable,  sober  and  of  clean  ~  - 

barrow  of  desirable  conformation,  habits.  References.  BOX  4413.  Rural  New-Yorker,  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

weighing  from  250  to  275  pounds,  wanted!  Experienced  poultryman  oii  large  legt  FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 

mnv  coll  bin-bor  fv,  „_horn  breeding  farm.  Modern  house  provided.  Refer-  _  wants,  I’U  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick.  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 

may  sen  higher  pel  pound  than  a  ences  required.  Hawley  Poultry  Farm,  Batavia.  N.  Y.  NEW  Catalog-  300  n,nn„, — W~'  ; — — r - 

rough,  poorly  conditioned  barrow  3I17- _ _ _ 

which  is  50  pounds  lighter.  How-  co0^n  C  'Tl  Pv 

eyer,  all  things  being  equal,  around  yemences.  P.  O.  Box  124,  PinevUle,  Pa. _  Le  Gore,  Relltor"  Yhien^Nw  JerfjT  "affront. 

(ai  stations; 


b.ury,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3591. 


WANTED;  Housekeeping  position,  farm  preferred,  by  WANTED:  Old  farm  about  100  miles  from  Brooklvn 
middleaged  widow  with  daughter  13.  Refined  home  ROX  4441,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


essential.  BOX  4428,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  by  middleaged  man,  job  as  caretaker  on 
country  estate  or  hotel;  good  home  preferred  to 
high  wages.  Herman  Gardner,  Roxbury,  New  York. 

GOSPEL  preacher  wishes  vacant  church  or  pastorate. 
Write  BOX  4425,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

SOBER  agreeable  man  would  cook  and  housework  for 
Protestant  bachelor.  City,  country.  Write  full 
information  concerning  your  home.  BOX  4426,  Rural 


225  pounds  is  the  best  weight  at  Wh^ED-iv  'Y°'?an  (or  all-around  helper  in  country  FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare  equipped ~  „  — -  - 

which  to  market  hogs.  .1™%  S'JS.  ‘fi  „Sd  JST  box’i.SVS  Cifl  N- 

A  review  of  the  various  hog  mar-  New-York6r-  _ _ _  * - 5 -  *  '  ' 

kets  prior  to  government  controls  and  PLHEefDSA£i?h hh“S.iS!ptaI*dd  wS^cwe  T^Ttue 
subsidies  shows  that  August  and  glrls-  Must  l°ve  country.  State  salary  requirements. 

September  are  the  most  favorable  w” F.!-  °Uls”_  A. J' 


_  Yorker. _ 

MEN  interested  in  mink.  The  price  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  breeding  mink  would  make  a  good  down 
payment  on  my  130  acre  mink,  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  all  stocked  and  equipped.  P.  O.  Box  466, 
Horneil,  N,  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY,  Sussex  County;  Small  farm,  five 
acres,  400  young  bearing  peach  trees,  new  four  room 
bungalow,  electric.  Beautiful  view.  Price  $5,500.  Strout 
Realty  Inc.  J.  Palmer  Collins  Associate,  Boute  23 
entering  Franklin,  N.  J.  Phone  Franklin  Boro  2098. 

NEW  JERSEY,  Sussex  County,  10  acres,  beautifully 
wooded,  gorgeous  view,  small  spring  fed  pond;  near 
village,  good  road,  electric,  ideal  for  individual  or 
fa0*™  friends  for  Summer  or  all  year  house; 

$4,500,  Strout  Realty  r,nc.  J.  Palmer  Collins 

Associate,  Route  23  entering  Franklin,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  Franklin  Boro  2098. 

21%  ACRE  farm  in  South  Jersey;  4-room  house,  all 

improvements,  just  remodeled,  two  large  chicken 
coops  good  soil,  raise  anything;  due  to  death  in 
^lynJ^LSe£  fT°r  $6’500-  C.  Kuhlman. 


FARMS,  rural  home*  and  buiineci  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Saltern  Farms  Beal 
Eitate  Agency,  Inc,,  Marlboro,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address; 


WANTED :  Small  country  home  or  small  farm  with 
acreage,  part  tillable.  New  York  State.  Connecticut 
S,®  t>n*y-  Under  $2,500.  Electric,  water  necessary. 
Writo  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  4438,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


time.  On  the  average,  December  is 

the  least  favorable  month  to  market  Angus.  Wages  $175.  Plus  good  house.  Bomer,  152  5 1 - - — - - - 

v.^rrc  t - - in —  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  __ 7?  you  *  f*Tm-  business,  suburban, 

nogs.  IN ovemoer  ana  January  are  like-  yrnim™c™.-pin*.  clS  DroDer)y  (or  sale.  we  have  buyers 


ir  j  UUdlUlIlg  IdLIU, 

®  ^cres.  Modern  11-room  house,  3-room  bungalow 
£o?d  bouses  for  2,000  hens,  10-cow  barn;  sacrifice 

Catski?!  Nre9Y  iSt’  E'  W‘  SmUh’  Eealty  Agency‘ 


wise  not  good  months  to  obtain  the 
best  price  for  hogs. 

Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner .  $6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WANTED;  Experienced  dairy  farmer,  take  charge  of  FARM  and  waterfront  home  for  rent  "shelter  Island 
20  cows.  Milking  machine,  house  with  modern  im-  35  acres,  7-room  house  and  munv  nth£ 
provements  available,  for  man  with  family.  Good  Also  cow  barn  and  dairy ^  facilities  ^O^ow  S  ’ 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Call  MO  4-2904  or  write  Two  poultry  houses  <4  000  cancel  tv?  m j™  LJ  ' 
*?  Mr.  Milton  Fried,  206  E.  3rd  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  chinerf.  fre^r  aios^  ’  rc^t  ceUar^ etc.  OnW  sub' 

IN  GW  ions.  Stantial  and  PYnprihnpoJ  nannia  m-ii 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  5Ib».  $1.50;  10 

_  Ib»,  $2.90  prepaid,  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y, 

PURE  Vemont  maple  ayrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

Varment  ,U8M'  *3‘75‘  Bert  Prefc°tt,  Essex  Junction, 


•  •  •  •  • 


4.50 


WANTED:  Middleaged  woman,  single,  active  and 
strong  to  work  in  dog  hospital;  live  in;  New  York;  New  York. 
references.  BOX  4427  —  -  —  —  - 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  ...u.u.uv  _ 

_  .  _  _  operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking  "eDna- _ 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00  care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady,  year  round  employ-  FOR  Sale;  35  cow  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped  New 

ment,  ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  machinery,  bath,  electricity,  telephone;  easy  terms 
Furnished  apartments  available  for  married  men  and  Roy  Conklin.  Delaney  NY 

boarding  house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  for  - - - — - — - 

Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts.  Telephone  ,fo  7  fa.r.m'  /.e"ton-  N.  J. 

Franklin  411  or  1122  120  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers,  light, 

-  new  bam,  some  fields  already  in  alfalfa,  nice  five 


HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  end  my  many 

funded.  W,  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y, 

HONEY;  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2W  lbs 

Florida**  P*ld  *100’  Nel*on  L-  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud) 


FOR  Sale:  11-room  house,  modern,  hard  road;  heart 
machine  c*eer  country;  $9,200  cash.  Harry  Smith,  Eldred, 


time  milking  ^test  cows.  Call^  collect.  H.  Rosenthal,  redecorate^  Rent,  $150  per  month.  *A.  N.  Lockwood 


honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York.  P 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal  • 
** $U45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar,” 
*D8*r  ,V'00,«ce.r  Dound-  delivered  third 

_ _ _ _ _ 5?  V  PVnAr  50  M*Pl®  St  >  Huds°n  Fall*. 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must  be  WANTED:  Small  farm,  Suffolk  Co  N  Y  prefer  old  - - : - .  u.  u.  please. 

5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong.  Companion  and  care  for  house  with  possibilities  for  renovating;  vicinity  DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheet  five  nmm/i. 

Southold  to  Montauk.  BOX  4357,  Rural  New-Yorker.  $1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10  me- 
WANTED:  To  rent  small  place  in  country,  northern  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York.  _ 

honey  sales  office  on 
Watkins  Glen. 


Agency,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use,  _ 

Cox  and  Jackson) .  4  00  WANTED,;,  Mandeb  man,  must  be  qualified  for  three  room  house,  iighC  water" and  bath,"  win’ completely 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 3.75 

New  Riches  in  the  Soil, 

Wheeler  M.  Millen .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 

Sales  Tax.) 


Pennsylvania.  Reasonable.  Write  giving  particulars  wttttm  . 

Parker  Pratt,  R,  3,  Tarentum,  Penna  B.fute  14  10  SueT'nwS  ho“ 

100  ACRE  farm,  9-room  house;  electricity;  lares  Wilson’s  Honey,  Dundee.  N^V 

barn;  on  hard  road,  2%  miles  outside  Dushore,  ~  - - - - - - - —  - 

Sullivan  County.  Write  Box  32,  Dushore,  Pa.  Phone  H  ■  ^ Blend  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms 

121-R-7- _  F1V0  D0iind8  *!-50;  10  pounds  $2.90 

Jo*ephldFekeird  Tinefand ^0j ndl  V>.00  not  prepaid. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  la  this  department  15e  per 
word,  including  name  and  addren,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issne. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertiaing  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  •  commercial  nature  (feeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


FARM  estate:  163  fenced  acres.  Spacious  home,  re¬ 
decorated,  painted.  Living  room,  heatolator  fire¬ 
place,  den,  dining  room,  service  room,  kitchen, 
pantry,  five  bedrooms,  two  baths.  Electric  range,  re¬ 
frigerator,  washer,  automatic  steam  heat,  insulated 


CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
Belfows  S’*  V^o„rPD9d  U  deSlred'  W°°lley’8- 


HELP  WANTED 


Mamaroneck,  New  York  9-3350, 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  up 

5  ft.  7  in.  tali,  strong.  Compan: 
young  semi- invalid  lady.  $35  a  week,  room,  board. 

Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman.  1925 
Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach.  Florida. _ 

TWO  friends  or  relations  to  take  care  of  girls  aged 
7  and  9;  cooking  and  housework.  Cheerful  and 
clean  rates  over  experience.  Please  state  wages, 
qualifications  and  references  in  reply.  Mrs.  H.  E. 

Draper,  Beverly,  Mass. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  handle  general  chores  on  small  farm 

in  Northern  New  Jersey.  One  with  knowledge  of 
sheep  preferred.  Wife  to  assist  in  house  part  time. 

$175  per  month.  Cottage,  light,  heat  and  fuel  supplied. 

BOX  4423.  Bural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  to  work  with  herd  200  purebred  Guern¬ 

seys,  two  time  milking,  inside  work  only.  Board, 
room  and  laundry  furnished.  One  day  off  each  week. 

Good  wage3.  Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  considered.  Apply  Leon  Packard, 

Herdsman,  Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 

YOUNG  married  man  for  general  farm  work.  Good 
wages  and  modern  equipped  house  furnished. 

Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. _ 

WE  need  a  Protestant  housekeeper  40  or  50  years 

old  to  take  complete  charge  and  make  a  real  - -  w  uui>,  _niu. - — - - - - - ______ 

American  home  for  a  father  and  three  school  age  t0  (50  miles  New  York  City.  Full  details  and  HONEY-CIover:  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here;  guaranteed. 

children.  We  want  a  reliable,  refined  woman  who  Pictures  if  possible.  BOX  4410,  Bural  New-Yorker.  _  Spencer  Baird,  Cazenovia,  N,  Y.  _ 

does  not  smoke  and  one  who  wants  a  good  home.  A  FOR  Sale:  60  acre  farm,  four  rooms,  20  cow'  barn  HONEY:  Liquid  clover.  Four  5-lb.  pails  $6.00  Post! 

widow  with  young  child  would  be  acceptable.  We  have  brook,  electric.  Possession  Anrii  i  sis  non-  Paid  third  zone.  Wm.  H.  Wolford  Sohnhario '  kj  V 

a  modem  home  and  poultry  farm  with  all  electric  Harry  Vail  Warwick  NY  ’  honey-  fin  iho — TiUer  — n - rv,-  ■ — -t — : — — 

conveniences  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Give  full  ‘  T  '  _  *18?  I.wl.  nJ ta.ClK°Ver’  £ere  *9-60;  two  cans 

in  first  letter.  Theodore  WANTED :  Smc.l  boarding  house  or  fruit  farm,  5-15  —I18,  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


fireproof  roof,  atached  heated  garage.  Good  dairy  honey-  ko  ih  - — — - — - - 

barn.  Sizable  State-stocked  clean  trout  stream,  clo^r- bass  wood  Man1  ?retalB'  ,fine.  cli>Ter  $9-60; 

swimming,  winter  sports.  Fields  (rented  to  excellent  honev  ,  :  buc,bwhe*.(  *6-6®-  Mixed 

farmer  who  wants  to  continue)  raise  certified  trefoil  Odessa  n  V  W  it  for  comDlet9  H»t.  Ray  WUcox, 

seed- n  Pays  taxes,  insurance,  nice  income.  About  r.-,  ’  ’ — — - ; _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$2,000  worth  of  timber.  Hard  road,  lovely  views,  one  a6yi.  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs 

mile  to  stores.  Sacrifice  price  $17,500  to  settle  estate.  ,,  *1.35 ;  6—5  lbs.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs* 

L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  Telephone  ,?•  6~5  lbsi  $6-80.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone) 

fro-  9.  _ _ _  |°,ib9’  cl0Ter  ?9-00;  60  lbs  buckwheat  $7.20  FOB 

WANTED:  Tourist  cabin's  and  house'  or  suitable  N' ?  t<>n  0r  PaU‘  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire) 

acreage  on  highway,  convenient  to  village  and  bus;  ’  ' 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  pec 
year,  lete  maintenance.  For  information  writ*  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Sr.  Director,  Weiaaie  StaM 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


details,  salary  expected 

Roberts,  Riverton  Road,  Wlnsted,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
home.  BOX  4424,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COOK,  experienced,  plain  cooking  for  institution  lo¬ 

cated  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  Satisfactory  salary  and 


acres,  within  100  miles.  Nicholas  Dauret,  85-58  07th  N?W  crop  shagbarks  in  the  shell  25'"ibs.  F  O  b" 

Ave.,  \Vest  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _  $3.50.  Not  prepaid.  Ready  to  ship  Oct.  16.  Finest 

WANTED:  Small  house  with  improvements  within  J 

100  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  4415,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval  comfortable  living  quarters.  Write  BOX  4433,  Rural  POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  34  acres,  York  County, 
milker  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions  New-Yorker.  Pennsylvania.  5-room  house,  water  electric  2  000 

Road16  Ch«terWh  N  C*J  Tayl°r’8  Dalry’  N°rth  WANTED:  Experienced . poTufman.  ' "single,  good  J?ye,r  /apaci(y’  With  poultry  equipment  $8,000. 

-  7  ’  __ — — - ’ - — — - — --  —  ■■  wages,  room  and  board.  National  Agricultural  Garland.  Realtor,  Littiestown,  Pa. _ 

W££lF?I):AiBoyK  he}Per-  P00d.  bom®,  board,  clothes.  College,  Farm  School,  Pa. _  WANTED  Farm:  Suitable  for  poultry  on  good  road 

BOX  4339A  Ruraiy  New-Yorker^001”  rea8onable  wages’  WANTED:  Working  herdsman,  single,  to  work  with  A,  Schwab,  245  East  93rd  St,,  N.  Y. 

\V ANTED:  Machine  milkers,  married  men  $170  per  twicenedaily.rlnlurger  maoMnes!  Guerase^^herd.  Milk  15  tACRE8L  7-room  house,  bath,_  electricity ,_  garage. 


month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room  home  and  wages,  reasonable  hours.  Robert  Pilcher,  ville  °  N*  y°U30’ 

i/i  hnar/1  Dnlii  thnoA  avnononniwi  noarl  onnlu  \X7v4  )a  R  D  3  Fl'OOllOld  N  T  *  ** 


and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms,  Inc.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey. _ 

YOUNG  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work;  no 
smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. _ 

HEAD  farmer,  married  and  about  forty  years  old, 
for  general  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Good  housing,  schools 
and  salary.  Recent  working  references  required. 
BOX  4324,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  two  adults,  two  school 
children.  Good  home,  own  room,  ail  modern  electrical 
appliances  including  dish  washer.  State  age,  salary 
expected,  references.  Answer  P.  O.  Box  163,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 

COOK-Housekeeper:  Three  adults,  permanent  home, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  References.  BOX  4325,  Rural 
New-Yoiker'. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  reliable,  sober.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary.  William  Duhouick,  Margaret* 
ville,  N,  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  woman  finds  pleasant  home  free  board  in 
exchange  for  light  work.  Modern  country  home, 
middleaged  couple.  BOX  4401,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Neat  person  for  small 
family.  $100  month,  room  and  board.  Mrs.  F.  Mann, 
Finney  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

DESIRE  couple  wanting  permanent  home,  moderate 

salary,  woman  good  plain  cook  assist  housework 
and  children,  man  help  with  heavy  housework  and 
work  with  owner  on  five  acre  self-supporting  place. 
Comfortable  bedroom  and  bath  with  plentiful  home 
grown  food.  Send  qualifications  and  references.  P.  O. 
Box  124,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Young  man,  single,  for  general  work  on 
purebred  Guernsey  farm.  Only  occasional  milking. 
Experience  desirable  but  not  essential.  Good  wages, 
reasonable  hours,  live  with  owner.  Robert  Pilcher, 
R.  D.  3,  Freehold.  N.  J. _ 

PERMANENT  position  In  nice  home  to  German, 

French,  Scandinavian  nursemaid.  One  20-month  old 
girl  and  infant  expected  in  May.  Other  help  kept. 
Experience  and  reference  required.  Salary  open.  BOX 
4434,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  take  full  charge  or  will  rent.  Ex- 
cellent  opportunity  for  hard  worker;  Eastern  New 
York,  BOX  4435,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


quality  chestnuts  pound  85c;  2  lbs.  $1.65;  5  lbs.  $4.00. 
R.  L.  Harman,  R.  1,  Wellsvllle.  Pa. 

DAMIOS,  large  as  oranges.  Organically  grown  Texas 
persimmons.  Delicious,  beautiful  fruit— a  delight  to 
behold.  Bushel  basket  $7.00;  half  bushel  $4.00;  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Fitzgerald’s  Nursery,  Box  207 -L. 
Stephenville,  Texas. _ 

HONEY  .’  Fancy  white  clover,  60  lb!  can  $8.75. 

J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  (new  light  clover)  60  lb.  can  $8.40  (not 

JlPrrra|'„dii„1?nIb,n.Cin  J2’75  (postpaid)  5  lb.  pail 
$l.o0  (postpaid).  We  ship  by  express,  freight  and 

— _  .  _  parcel  post  is  cheapest  way  into  second  zone.  Guaran- 

250-ACRE  equipped  dairy:  Highly  productive  farm  ,  satisfaction.  This  is  new  1950  crop.  George 

near  Jamestown;  dairy  income  alone  $9,200;  attrac-  *iana,  cazenovia,  N,  Y. 
tivo  home.  10  rooms,  utilities,  beautiful  lawn; 
cemented  barn  36x60,  38  stanchions,  water  cups; 

silo;  horse  barn  36x40;  garage:  hay  barn;  poultry 
house;  250  acres,  90  tillable,  spring-watered  pasture, 

300  sugar  maples  with  evaporator  house  and  equipment; 
timber  alone  worth  $5,000;  owner  includes  team,  all 


$12,000.  K.  Seheidell,  Jefferson- 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple  and  gardener.  Excellent 
home,  conveniences,  time  off,  vacation  with  pay. 


8pBINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y.. 

.  g?od  maternity  can ;  unwed  mothera  lists 

kept  confidential. 

tools,  equipment  and  crops;  58  head  Holstein  cattle  MAN  wanted  for  ■ 

optional.  Sacrifice  price  $14,000.  No.  B-8789.  West's,  Box  296 “h.a.{wL, 'nd  board  1“  country  home. 
W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  — -  296’  Ha<*®ttstown.  N.  J, 

West’s  catalog  free.  _ _  MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally;  private 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  ‘‘Promised  Land.”  Permanent  __ 7an?i'y (  near  N.  Y.  State  details.  BOX  4412,  Rural 

year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in  gew- Worker. _ _ _ 

South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent  HUNTERS  welcome  on  farm!  Home  cooked — food! 


auon  wun  Dav  P.astures  ,is„  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  Clean  rooms.  Reasonable  rates.  Excellent  deer 

h6i8ht’  wei8ht’  B0*  the"  cost  of  lahborCafore  hasting*  snd'fe^w^Whole?  Coe.^WinVam^  N^  Wi,!iara 

444U,  Rural  iNew-  r  oruer.  sale  miJk  prlces  5()e  per  galloa>  retaU  prlc0  22c  per  - ___; - -  1  ‘  J 

quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  largo  tracts.”  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 

Surr.ter,  South  Carolina. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HERDSMAN  or  first  class  calf  man.  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys  preferred.  Married.  Best  of  references. 
Available  immediately.  BOX  4436,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

ELDERLY  gentleman  wants  light  work,  caretaker, 
farm  chores,  gardener,  care  for  cows,  etc.  BOX 
4437,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers. 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  EUinger’s  Em- 
pioyment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St..  New  York  City. 


COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge  houses;  other  buildings.  Price  $6,500.  W.  Schnoper, 
estate,  camp,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener.  62  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

_ _ _ _  mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper;  WANTED:  Retail  millT route  with  farm.  BOX  4429, 

WANTED  Couple:  Man  as  assistant  gardener;  wife  to  furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  Box  964,  White  Rural  New-Yorker. 
assist  chef  in  house  on  hourly  basis.  Unfurnished  Plains.  N.  Y. 


_ MISCELLANEOU  S 

PRINCESS  pine  for  sale,  any  amount,  $15  100  lbs. 

Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

WANTED  immediately,  four  side  planer  and  matcher 
state  make,  condition  and  cash  price  in  first  letter” 
Raymond  J.  Smith,  Box  305.  Canton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Seaman  Tiller.  Four  ft.  power  take- 
off.  Never  used.  Guy  Heavener,  Inc.,  Harleysville, 
Pa,,  Harleysville  3611.  _ 

30  cows,  vents,  silo,  milk  house,  hen  and  brooder  P°B  Sale:  About  150  tons  of  string  baled  timothy 

-  .  ~  ‘  -  —  ~  -  „  a-nd  mixed  hay.  Early  July  cut  $20  per  ton  at 

farm.  No  delivery.  A.  Czapiinski,  R.  F.  D.  5 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FEW  acres  of  land,  large  brook,  waterfall,  dam. 

Condition  of  property  secondary.  Reasonable.  C.  H. 
Johnson.  849  42nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

170  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Otsego  County.  Good  10-room 

house,  electric,  telephone,  bath.  Basement  barn  for 


four  room  cottage  available  with  gas  and  electricity. 
Must  have  satisfactory  recent  references.  Location 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  Reply  giving  all  details  to 
BOX  4402,  Ruial  New-Yorker. _ . 

YOUNG  girl  to  assist  on  trays  and  making  beds 

in  private  sanitarium.  P.  O.  Box  336,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. _ 

COUPLE,  age  25  to  40  for  small  poultry  farm, 

poultryman:  wife  care  eggs  part  time.  Separate 
quarters:  good  pay.  T.  R,  Scott,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Helper  for  chicken  farm,  experienced, 

single,  sober.  State  salary.  C.  Frankley,  Spots- 
wood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  56,  reliable,  desires  position  as 

gardener,  caretaker;  experience  in  farm  work.  BOX. 

4347,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TEACHER,  experienced,  desires  rural  position.  BOX 

_ j.!?8, _ Rural  New-Yorker.  off  premises;  residence  attached.  Guest  log  cabins. 

SINGLE  man  in  40’s,  lifetime  experience  with  cows  Central  Adiroudacks.  $16,000;  terms.  P.  O.  Box  282, 

and  practical  farming.  Wants  job  as  herdsman  or  North  Creek,  N.  Y. _ 

managing  small  farm.  Excellent  references.  State  WANT  small  farm  or  tourist  home;  have  $5,000 

\xraoraa  onn  nuvrinii  loro  in  tiro)  lntiar  D  AV  AAf\A  .  .  . . .  .  _  _  v  ’ 


WANTED:  Combination  dairy  and  apple  orchard.  Must 

border  lake  or  have  good  stream.  Kindly  state  full 
particulars.  Pay  all  cash.  BOX  4430,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ 

GENERAL  merchandise  store.  Toys,  groceries,  beer  12-CAN  heavy  duty  Wilson  milk  cooler ;  practically 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 
carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531 

West  First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Braided  wool  rag  rugs.  BOX  4416,  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  4404, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER  small  farm,  estate.  Experienced  horses, 
beef  cattle.  Age  45,  married,  no  children.  BOX 
4405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


cash.  No  agents.  BOX  4431,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


new.  Cost  $625.  Best  offer  over  $300  tabes  it 
Russell  Hodge,  Roscoe,  N,  Y. 

WANTED;  Machinery  for  making  baskets  or  will  buy 

complete  basket  factory  machinery.  State  full  par- 
ticulars  first  letter.  BOX  4439,  Rural  New-Yorker 


DAIRY  farm.  Nice  set  of  buildings.  50  Holstein  WANTED:  Spruce  4  to  7  feet.  Dig  and  transport  my- 
cows  (large  type).  Modern  equipment.  Lots  of  hay  selU  Within  40  mile  radius  Peeksbili.  Write 
and  silage.  Priced  right.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Vanderlinde,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  giving 


HOUSEKEEPER- Cook  in  lovely  country  home.  All  FARM  manager:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific,  ex- 


Agncy,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


size,  price. 


modern  conveniences.  Family  of  five.  Write  full 
Particulars.  BOX  4407,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COOK-Housekeeper,  white,  Protestant,  for  elderly 

couple  in  outskirts  of  Wallingford.  Laundry  sent 
out.  $85  per  month.  Permanent  position.  Mrs. 
Frederic  Pease.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


perience;  all  branches.  Specialty  Guernseys,  hogs; 
profitable  results.  BOX  4406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MARRIED  man,  29,  experienced  test  cow  milker  or 
herdsman  desires  position.  BOX  4414,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  plumber,  electric  motor  repairs ; 
groundkeeper,  seeks  position  as  maintenance  or  care- 


HOUSEKEEPER,  not  over  40.  No  objection  to  one  . . . .  _ _ _ 

child.  Home  with  all  conveniences.  South  Jersey  taker  in  country.  Married,  40,  eight  years  railroad 
Poultry  fram.  BOX  4422,  Rural  New-Yorker.  police  experience.  BOX  4420,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORLANDO;  Busy  highway  corner,  50x240;  $6,700. 
Jamos  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

MODERN  4-room  unfurnished  apartment.  Farm 
property.  James  Leftwich,  Lambertvllle,  N.  J. 

$12,000  buys  200  acre  farm  in  production  located  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  50x100  basement  barn  erected 
seven  years,  new  roof.  Nine  room  house,  steam  heat, 
all  conveniences,  young  maple  grove,  %  mile  off 
State  highway,  gravel  road.  Buyer  can  occupy  30 
days.  BOX  4432,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Stationary  hay  baler.  Must  be  in  good 

condition.  Call  Bedford  Village  4-3646  or  write  J. 
Evans,  Jr.,  Box  637,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


stays  on  the  job  longer 


60-70  HOURS.  ..  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


V?  f-  ■  ’■ »’ V 


150  HOURS...  DEPEND  ABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


HELPS  CUT  TRACTOR  COSTS  .  .  . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  gives  long  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL— reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  — avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  15-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

•  o  • 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars . . .  Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


V 


0® 


^try  ho*A 


RURAL  CHURCHES 


THE  EBENEZER  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Charleroi,  Pennsylvania, 


THE  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH 
Lawyersville,  New  York. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Walesville 


New  York, 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Lyons,  New  York. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Mongaup  Valley,  New  York. 
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Ready  for  the  Trapping  Season 


By  Walter  S.  Chansler 


in  the  days  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers,  most  trapping 
was  done  in  wilderness  sec¬ 
tions,  where  professional 


Laying  the  Trap  Line 

When  one  can  do  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
lay  out  the  trap  line  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
or  a  loop.  This  eliminates  any  retracing  of 


trappers  underwent  severe  steps;  a  trapper  usually  finds  himself  plenty 

weary  at  the  end  of  the  day  without  taking 
unnecessary  steps.  Furthermore,  a  trap  line 
so  laid  out  enables  the  trapper  to  cover  a  lot 
of  ground  without  at  any  time  getting  too  far 
away  from  home.  This  is  an  advantage  when 
trapping  in  restricted  territory,  thus  covering 
the  ground  well  with  the  least  effort.  Some¬ 
times  a  trap  line  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
loop  or  a  figure  eight  is  convenient,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  character  of  the  ground  and  the 
location  of  the  signs  and  tracks  found  there. 

Many  find  that  it  pays  to  construct  artificial 
set  locations  and  bait  cubbies  during  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  doing  so  at  the  time 
of  prospecting  the  trapping  grounds.  Trails 
may  be  narrowed  down  by  placing  rocks, 
chunks  of  wood  or  other  obstructions  at  each 
side,  or  by  leaning  a  piece  of  bark  or  a  fair 
sized  stick  of  wood  against  a  bank,  boulder  or 
log  near  which  a  trail  or  runway  is  found. 
Keep  close  watch  for  all  such  natural  set  lo¬ 
cations  as  overhanging  banks,  openings  in 
fences,  drifts  and  beneath  logs.  Also  look  for 
small  streams  that  have  been  narrowed  down 
by  rocks,  logs,  and  the  like.  Bait  pens  may  be 
constructed  by  driving  dead  sticks  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  leaving  an 
opening  at  one  side  for  the  trap.  Or  one  may 
lean  sticks  or  pieces  of  dead  bark  against  a  log 
or  stump,  thus  making  a  sort  of  lean-to  in 
which  to  place  baits.  Watch  for  hollow  logs 
along  small  streams,  or  for  drifts  with  open- 


hardships  for  many  months  on 
ong  trap  lines  to  collect  the  season's  catch. 
But  today  the  bulk  of  our  raw  furs  comes 
from  the  farming  districts,  from  brier-grown 
pastures  and  thickets  down  by  the  little  creeks 
that  meander  across  the  back  forties. 

Most  of  the  trapping  nowadays  is  done  by 
farm  lads  and  part-time  trappers  who  operate 
off  comparatively  short  trap  lines.  Occasionally 
an  ambitious  trapper  will  cover  several  miles 
of  territory  in  an  automobile,  doing  spot¬ 
trapping  at  the  most  promising  locations  on 
his  route.  And  a  few  profesional  trappers  still 
follow  the  practice  of  visiting  wilderness  sec¬ 
tions  each  season,  where  they  lay  out  long  trap 
lines  which  keep  them  busy  throughout  the 
Winter.  But  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  our 
fur  skins  comes  from  rural  communities  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  when  work  is  slack  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  farm. 

Look  Over  the  Trapping  Ground 

It  is  a  mistake  to  put  off  prospecting  the 
proposed  trapping  ground  until  late  in  the 
Fall.  One  should  make  several  earlier  trips  on 
foot,  through  the  territory  where  one  intends 
to  trap,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  from  all 
directions,  noting  the  locations  of  wooded 
tracts,  hills,  rock  bluffs,  streams,  lakes  or 
ponds,  swamps,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  a  mental 
picture  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  entire 
locality,  as  they  would  appear  from  some  dis- 


tant  high  point  of  observation,  will  be  of  great  th  h  them.  £  h  brush  u  old 

advantage  later  on,  when  one  comes  to  look  stone  fences>  culvertSj  ti)e  outlets_„„  arB 


for  tracks,  trails,  dens,  feeding  grounds,  and 
other  signs  that  indicate  the  presence  and 
habits  of  fur-bearing  animals. 

One's  first  step  toward  preparation  for 
doing  farmland  trapping  may  well  be  the 
mapping  of  the  proposed  trapping  grounds. 


all  are  good 

set  locations.  Runways  that  have  been  nar¬ 
rowed  down  by  sprouts,  or  clumps  of  grass 
growing  beside  them,  are  good  places  for  mak¬ 
ing  sets,  especially  when  they  are  near  swamps 
or  bodies  of  water,  or  when,  they  lead  from 
one  group  of  dens  to  another.  The  idea  in 


This  is  something  too  often  overlooked  by  the  ma]iing  or  utilizing  such  locations  is  to  have 
average  trapper,  for  memory  is  a  fickle  thing. 

The  location  of  the  den,  trail,  or  feeding 
ground  one  found  a  few  days  ago  may  be  for¬ 
gotten  next  week.  Tracks  or  signs  one  saw 
yesterday  may  be  lost  to  mind  in  a  few  days. 

This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  making  such 
a  map.  But  a  more  logical  reason  is  that  one 
is  better  able  to  trap  the  territory  sucessfully 
if  one  has  previously  made  a  map  on  which 


a  natural  barrier  at  each  side  of  the  trap,  so. 
that  an  animal  in  passing  will  be  induced  to 
place  a  foot  on  the  trap  pan. 

Most  Common  Farm  Fur  Bearers 

Most  trapping  in  farming  districts  is  done 
for  muskrats,  weasels,  skunks,  opossums,  rac¬ 
coons,  minks  and  foxes.  Muskrats  and 
appears  signs  and  symbols  indicating  the  lo-  opossums  are  usually  found  in  greatest  num- 

cations  of  tracks,  dens,  runways,  feeding  bers  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  followed  in 

grounds  and  the  like  in  relation  to  the  order  by  skunks,  raccoons,  weasels,  minks  and 

swamps,  streams,  and  other  local  physical  foxes.  Muskrats  and  opossums  are  perhaps  the 

characteristics. 

When  laying  out  the 
trap  line,  it  is  well  to 
work  directly  from  one’s 
map,  by  which  at  a 
glance  one  can  readily 
choose  a  route  that  will 
touch  or  skirt  as  many 
likely  trapping  sites  as 
possible.  All  the  known 
good  habitats  of  various 
kinds  of  fur  game  can 
thus  be  taken  without 
loss  of  time  or  effort.  If  a 
certain  part  of  the  trap¬ 
ping  grounds  consists  of 
rock  bluffs  that  harbor 
several  colonies  of 
skunks  or  a  number  of 
foxes,  the  trap  line  can 
be  laid  out  so  that  this 
spot  will  be  visited  with¬ 
out  any  doubling  back  or 
retracing  of  steps.  More¬ 
over,  the  map’s  single 
viewpoint  of  the  whole 
area  enables  one  to  lay 
out  the  line  to  reach  the 
best  trapping  sections 
without  crossing  too 
many  poor  prospect 
spots. 


The  results  from  five  days  of  trapping  farmland  fur  bearers  are  shown  in  this  picture.  Walter 
S.  Chansler  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  fine  catch.  The  pelts  immediately  above  the  trapper’s 
head,  are  muskrat  skins,  at  the  extreme  left  is  a  bobcat  skin ,  and  next  to  it  is  one  of  a  short- 
striped  skunk.  A  mink  skin  and  that  of  a  woods-cat  hang,  respectively ,  at  the  extreme  right, 
while  unskinned  fox  are  in  his  lap. 


Skunks  can  frequently  be  taken  in  traps  which  are 
set  in  their  runways  or  at  their  den  entrances.  This 
broad-striped  skunk  has  been  caught  in  a  runway 
under  a  fence. 


easiest  caught  of  any  of  the  common  fur¬ 
bearing  animals;  while  minks  and  foxes  are 
among  those  most  difficult  to  trap. 

Weasels  are  commonly  taken  in  traps  set  at 
bloody  baits,  also  in  runways  and  at  dens. 
Muskrats  are  usually  trapped  at  their  run¬ 
ways  and  dens,  but  also  often  in  bait  sets. 
Skunks  and  opossums  are  frequently  taken  in 
traps  set  in  runways  and  at  dens,  while  many 
fall  victim  to  bait  trapping.  Raccoons  can  be 
caught  in  bait  sets,  but  are  more  easily  taken 
in  trail  sets  along  the  edges  of  streams  or 
ponds.  Minks  are  trapped  in  much  the  same 
way  except  that  they  will  not  always  take 
baits,  but  can  usually  be  readily  taken  in  trail 
sets  or  blind  sets.  These  are  often  underwater 
sets.  And  foxes,  usually  best  trapped  in  trail 
sets,  may  be  taken  fairly  easily  in  bait  sets 
when  these  are  carefully  made. 

Most  trappers  use  a  variety  of  sets,  choosing 
in  any  given  circumstances  the  type  that  best 
fits  their  needs.  The  ability  to  select  and  make 
sets  of  a  type  that  will  take  animals  under 
adverse  conditions  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
earmarks  of  a  good  trapper. 

Where  to  Set  the  Traps 

When  trapping  muskrats,  look  for  droppings, 
bits  of  flag  roots  and  stalks  and  tiny  mussel 
shells,  usually  found  about  drifts,  submerged 
logs  and  on  rocks  and  shelving  banks.  There 
will  often  be  well  worn  trails  leading  back 
from  the  water  to  feeding  grounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  or  pond.  Traps  set  at  all 
such  places  usually  will  make  catches.  They 
should  be  set  under  water  whenever  possible, 
always  covered  carefully,  for  a  trap  at  such 
locations  is  not  unlikely  to  catch  minks.  Traps 
may  be  set  on  floating  logs  or  chunks  of  wood 
using  such  baits  as  parsnip,  carrot,  or  turnip. 
Muskrats  may  also  be  readily  trapped  at  the 
entrances  to  their  underwater  dens,  as  well  as 

in  trail  sets  made  at 
promising  locations  along 
the  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams.  However,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  use  of 
the  drowning  pole  or 
drowning  wire  when 
trapping  for  these  little 
animals,  as  they  quite 
often  escape  from  a 
staked  trap  by  twisting 
off  a  foot. 

The  mink  is  a  traveler, 
often  following  the  banks 
of  a  stream  or  lake  for 
many  miles  in  a  single 
night.  However,  this  ani¬ 
mal  habitually  follows 
the  same  route  at  peri¬ 
odic  intervals,  visiting 
certain  favorite  spots  on 
each  trip:  desert  ed 
muskrat  dens,  swift  shal¬ 
lows  or  riffles  in  streams, 
hollow  logs  or  maybe 
piles  of  driftwood.  A 
very  good  way  to  trap 
this  animal  is  to  find 
when  it  is  using  such 
regular  places  and  set 
traps  there,  in  openings 
(Cont’d  on  Page  766) 
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Rural  Churches  Celebrate  Their 
One  Hundredth  Anniversaries 

OINCIDENT  with  the  founding  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  100  years 
ago,  there  are  at  least  five  rural 
churches  in  The  R.  N.  -  Y’s  area 
which  are  likewise  celebrating  their 
centennials  this  year.  Pictures  of 
these  five  churches  appear  on  the  cover  page. 
In  the  case  of  three  of  them  —  at  Lawyers- 
ville,  Lyons  and  Mongaup  Valley,  it  is  the 
hundredth  birthday  of  the  church  building; 
Ebenezer  and  Walesville  are  celebrating  both 
the  founding  of  the  church  organization  and 
the  church  edifice  itself. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  takes  this  occasion 
to  salute  the  rural  church  and  all  that  it  stands 
for.  The  denomination  matters  not.  What  is 
important  is  that  these  churches  —  in  the 
village  square,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  hilltop,  are  living  evidence 
of  God’s  presence  on  this  earth  —  always  the 
helping  hand,  the  good  provider,  the  patient 
teacher,  the  gentle  consoler. 

The  countryside  is  a  better  place,  and  the 
people  in  it  are  finer  persons,  because  of  the 
rural  church.  May  these  houses  of  God,  with 
their  worthy  dominies,  continue  their  fine 
work  for  generation  upon  generation.  Only 
thus  will  the  world  come  to  be  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

THE  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH 
Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Lawyers¬ 
ville  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  was  organized 
in  1788- and  ministered  to  the  Germans  who 
had  come  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley  to 
Rhinebeck  and  the  Rock  School  District.  The 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lawyers¬ 
ville  was  not  settled  until  several  years  after 
the  Rock  School  District  and  the  Cobleskill 
and  West  Creek  Valleys  were  generally  cut 
up  into  farms.  Supposedly  the  earliest  church 
edifice  in  the  town  of  Seward  was  the  old 
Rhinebeck  Church,  the  weatherbeaten  struc¬ 
ture  which  stood  on  the  farm  of  Reuben  Empie. 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  this  structure  was 
owned  and  used  by  the  Lutheran  and  Dutch 
Reformed  congregations  until  about  1801  when 
the  first  church  edifice  at  New  Boston,  the 
oldest  name  for  Lawyersville,  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  this  present  structure. 

The  question  of  a  steeple  and  bell  was  under 
consideration  for  a  good  many  years,  and  on 
August  13,  1814,  a  committee  was  “appointed 
to  inspect  the  steeple  of  the  church.  .  .and  to 
agree  upon  terms  for  finishing  same.”  Presum¬ 
ably  the  steeple  was  soon  after  finished  and 
the  bell  hung.  This  first  bell  bore  the  casting 
date-^lSOO — but  it  seems  certain  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  hung  earlier  than  1814.  It 
was  replaced  by  the  present  bell  in  1904. 

About  the  middle  of  the  past  century  and 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Cyril  Spauld¬ 
ing,  the  congregation  began  to  discuss  the 
building  of  a  new  church  edifice.  It  is  a  safe 
surmise  that  this  move  was  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  old  Rhinebeck  Church  had  just 
established  itself  in  Lawyersville  and  had 
erected  a  fine  new  edifice.  The  Lutheran 
Church  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  having  for  a 
minister  the  very  aggressive  and  locally  fam¬ 
ous  Philip  Weiting.  After  much  discussion  it 
was  decided  that  the  present  edifice  should  be 
built.  On  February  21,  1850,  the  consistory 
met  and  along  with  other  matters  appointed  a 
building  committee  consisting  of  Cornelius 
Osterhout,  Josiah  Young,  Peter  Ferris  and 
Willis  Goodyear.  On  April  8th  of  the  year  the 
consistory  met  again  and  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  “entered  into  a  written  contract  with 
Messrs.  Cornelius  and  Jacob  Osterhout  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship.” 

No  copies  of  the  specifications  and  contract 
are  extant,  save  only  those  walled  up  in  the 
cornerstone,  but  there  is  a  well  authenti¬ 
cated  tradition  that  the  contract  price  was 
$3,300  —  a  great  sum  of  money  in  those  days 
and  perhaps  one  fifth  of  what  the  building 
would  cost  today.  The  brick  for  the  church 
were  burned  on  the  farm  of  Philip  Schuyler 
and  the  hole  from  which  the  clay  was  dug 


still  constitutes  a  little  swampy  depression  on 
the  east  side  of  the  highway  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  Schuyler  barns.  It  is  a  matter  of  legend 
that  the  splendid  pine  lumber  used  in  the 
building  of  the  church  came  from  the  same 
farm. 

Cyril  Spaulding  was  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  also  clerk  of  the  consistory  and  in  his  legi¬ 
ble  handwriting  this  entry  stands:  “N.  B.  The 
corner-stone  of  our  new  church  was  laid  on 
the  7th  day  of  August,  1850,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Spaulding  after  which  a  very  appropriate 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Ransford 
Wells  of  Schoharie.”  The  building  was  regu¬ 
larly  occupied  as  early  as  May  17,  1851. 

In  1937,  a  brick  addition  for  Sunday  School 
rooms  was  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  an  automatic  oil-burning  -  steam  heat¬ 
ing  system  was  put  in,  a  Hammond  electric 
organ  was  installed  and  the  interior  of  the 
auditorium  entirely  refinished  and  redecorated 
in  a  manner  which  has  won  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  those  who  have  seen  it. 

The  service  in  commemoration  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  church  100  years 
ago  was  held  July  30  of  this  year.  The  guest  of 
honor  and  speaker  for  the  day  was  the  Rev. 
Luman  J.  Shafer,  Litt.  D.,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  Rev.  Thomas  M. 
Groome,  Jr.,  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
combined  the  commemoration  services  with 
the  observance  of  their  Seventeenth  Annual 
Homecoming  Day. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 

The  first  religious  services  of  any  denomin¬ 
ation  held  in  the  town  of  Lyons  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Cole,  Methodist 
preacher,  in  1797.  At  that  meeting,  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  “no  member  of  families  then  living 
in  Lyons  was  absent.” 

For  several  years  meetings  were  held  in 
the  houses  of  members.  In  the  Summer  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  groves.  In  1802  the  congre¬ 
gation  purchased  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of 
Broad  Street.  The  log  house,  previously  built 
on  the  land  by  George  Carr,  was  fitted  up  and 
became  the  first  house  of  worship  in  Lyons 
and  for  some  years  was  the  only  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Lyons.  The  Rev.  Cole  received  no 
salary,  and  the  expenses  of  the  church  were 
met  cheerfully  by  the  congregation.  An  early 
movement  to  establish  a  Presbyterian  society 
was  opposed  by  Major  E.  Price,  and  the  spirit 
of  harmony  prevailed  by  calling  the  church 
the  “Methodist  Episcopal  Union  Church,”  by 
which  the  present  society  functions  today,  its 
charter  differing  from  other  Methodist 
churches  in  this  respect. 

In  1808  the  Rev.  Cole  died.  In  May  of  the 
following  year,  the  society  was  regularly  in¬ 
corporated  with  Lawrence  Riley,  Daniel 
Dorsey,  Richard  Jones,  Nicholas  Stansell  and 
William  Wiles  as  trustees.  Record  books  of 
these  first  trustee  meetings  still  exist.  In 
August,  1810,  it  was  voted  to  sell  the  old  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  part  of  the  lot,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  to  erect  a  new  edifice.  By  1813  the 
new  meeting  house  had  been  enclosed  so  as  to 
be  used,  and  in  1818,  the  house  was  finished. 
On  November  12,  1832,  a  new  church  site  on 
a  lot  of  10  acres  at  the  corner  of  William  and 
Queen  Streets  (where  the  present  church 
stands)  was  purchased  and  a  new  building 
was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1834.  Dr.  Samuel 
Luckey  preached  the  first  sermon.  This  edifice 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  and  continued 
in  use  for  17  years. 

Finally,  in  1850,  the  present  and  fourth 
stated  place  of  worship  for  Methodists  in 
Lyons  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  between 
$18,000  and  $20,000.  The  architect  was  Henry 
Keinetzer,  of  Strasbourg,  Germany.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Gothic.  It  is  built  of  brick 
material,  and  the  tower  has  a  clock  in  it  which 
is  a  landmark  on  the  town  skyline.  The  bell 
weighs  4,200  pounds  and  cost  $1,000.  When  it 
is  considered  that  one  day’s  wages  back  in 
1850  are  recorded  as  $1.25,  and  that  grain, 
lumber,  and  sand  were  contributed,  as  well  as 
.dollars,  to  raise  the  church — there  were  only 
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2,000  persons  in  Lyons  and  about  236  active 
church  members — the  amount  given  by  each 
member  during  the  seven  years  required  to 
pay  off  the  debt  appears  enormous.  By  present 
wage  and  price  standards  this  is  easily  $320 
per  church  member.  In  its  last  building  drive, 
to.  renovate  the  hundred  year  old  building  in¬ 
side  and  out,  the  building  committee  aimed 
at  a  figure  of  about  $102  per  capita,  or  $39,000. 

On  June  7,  1950,  a  centennial  banquet  was 
held.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Van  Dyke,  District 
Superintendent,  gave  the  invocation.  Historical 
notes  were  read  and  the  50 -year  old  members 
were  recognized.  The  Rev.  Howard  F.  Buies  is 
the  present  pastor  of  this  100  year  old  church. 


THE  EBENEZER  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Charleroi,  Pa. 

i  In  the  year  1850  a  lot  containing  97 
perches — a  little  more  than  one  half  an  acre — 
was  bought  from  Joshua  Baker,  and  it  was 
upon  this  lot  the  first  Ebenezer  Methodist 
Church  was  erected  in  Charleroi,  Washington 
County,  Pa.  Warner  Long  was  its  first  pastor, 
and  he  and  his  building  committee  laid  the 
plans  that  brought  Methodism  into  the  area. 

The  church,  made  of  brick,  cost  $1,000  and 
was  completed  debt  free.  The  dedication  took 
place  during  the  Summer  of  1850  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  Ward  and  the  27  charter 
members.  In  1882,  during  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  C.  H.  McCaslin,  the  brick  building  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  white  wooden  church. 

The  little  country  church  has  seen  many 
pastors  in  its  pulpit  and  many  new  additions 
to  the  building  and  equipment  since  its  early 
beginning  in  1850.  The  Rev.  James  Lansom 
followed  the  Rev.  Long  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hudson  followed  him.  There 
have  been  45  pastors  in  the  pulpit  besides 
those  already  mentioned. 

The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Black- 
hurst,  a  post  office  employee  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  when  he  is  not  preaching,  was  assigned  to 
the  Ebenezer  Church  in  October,  1947,  when 
the  membership  had  dropped  to  a  low  of  37 
members.  The  former  pastor  had  already  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  soon  close  its  doors.  Since 
that  day  many  things  have  been  accomplished 
and  the  doors  of  the  church  have  welcomed 
in  51  new  members  bringing  the  total  member¬ 
ship  back  up  to  88. 

In  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  an  idea  that 
originated  at  a  trustees’  meeting  back  in  1914 
finally  became  a  reality  for  the  Ebenezer 
Church  members.  A  new  basement  with  a  gas 
furnace,  installed  late  last  year  by  the  congre¬ 
gation,  is  valued  at  over  $10,000,  even  though 
the  actual  money  spent  was  only  a  little  over 
$3,000.  In  the  first  part  of  this  year  the  base¬ 
ment  was  dedicated  debt  free. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  church  was 
wired  for  electricity,  a  well  was  drilled,  rest 
rooms  were  installed,  a  kitchen  was  completed, 
the  church  was  painted  inside  and  out,  con¬ 
crete  steps  and  a  walk  from  the  front  to  the 
basement  were  completed,  the  landscape  was 
improved,  a  worship  center  was  built  at  the 
rear  of  the  church,  a  new  carpet  was  put  down 
and  pulpit  furniture  was  given  by  the  Young 
Adult  Fellowship  of  the  church.  The  total  cost 
of  all  these  improvements  was  close  to  $2,500. 

These  new  improvements  were  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  (Continued  on  Page  770) 
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Bffllis 

New 

mbxmct  HYBRIDS 


Amazingly  Beautiful 

HOUSE  PLANTS 

Easy  to  Grow 


GIANT  BLOSSOMS  AVERAGING 
OVER  4  INCHES  ACROSS 


Over  50  Beautiful  Color  Combinations  And  Dramatic  Effects  Never  Before  Available. 
The  result  of  10  years  of  hybridization  by  Albert  H.  Buell,  America’s  foremost 
Gloxinia  Specialist. 

ANYONE  Can  Grow  These  Extremely  Free  Flowering  And  Long  Blooming  House  Plants 

by  following  our  detailed,  easy  instructions  sent  with  each  order. 

HEALTHY,  STRONG  ROOTED,  Started  Plants 

The  easiest  way  to  raise  Gloxinias  is  to  start  with  our  unusually  husky,  sturdy  plants.  Well  rooted  and 
actively  growing  in  individual  pots  so  even  the  beginner  will  enjoy  success.  AVAILABLE  IN  MIXTURE 
ONLY.  Shipped  Prepaid.  I  plant  95e,  2  plants  $1.75,  3  plants  $2.65,  6  plants  $4.95,  12  plants  $8.65. 


GUARANTEED  TO  ARRIVE  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION.  Buell’s  Hybrid  Gloxinias  are  so 
much  larger  and  morebeautiful  than  any  other  strains  now  on  the  market,  that  we  guarantee  to  rep; ace.  at  no 
charge  any  plants  or  tubers  which  do  not  produce  blooms  far  superior  to  any  previously  grown. 


HAND -POLLINATED  SEED  —  Buell’s  Giant  Flowered  Hybrids 

Personally  blended  by  Mr.  Buell  to  assure  an  even  distribution  of  all  types  and  color  combinations. 
Order  now  for  the  fresh  crop  of  seed  harvested  in  October.  Shipped  promptly  via  first-class  mail, 
prepaid.  Detailed,  easy  to  follow  cultural  instructions  included. 

100  seed  pkg.  65c,  200  seed  pkg.  $1.00,  400  seed  pkg.  $1.75. 

BUELL’S  SPECIAL  GLOXINIA  SOIL 

TO  obtain  the  same  beautiful,  spectacular  blossoms  which  have  given  Mr.  Buell  his  national  reputation, 
use  his  own  Gloxinia  soil  mixture.  Packed  in  special  Polyethylene  bags  to  insure  a  fresh  moist  condition — 
so  necessary  for  healthy  bacterial  action.  1  qt.  of  soil  (approximately  2  lbs.)  is  ample  for  potting  1  Buell 
Gloxinia  plant,  or  Tor  repotting  3  plants.  Prepaid  East  of  Mississippi;  add  25c  per  qt.  West  of  Mississippi. 
I  QT.  Bag  75c,  2  QT.  Bag  95c.  3  QT.  Bag  $1.15,  5  QT.  Bag  $1.75. 

DUTCH  GLOXINIA  TUBERS 

Selected  Mixture  Imported  Dutch  Hybrids.  Fat,  Healthy  Tubers  diameter.  40c  each.  3  for  $1.00. 

OP\rn  Tt'OT?  °ur  Co-mplete,  Authoritative  House  Plant  Catalog. 

A  Including  a  very  interesting  and  complete  selection  of 

all  types  of  bulbs,  tubers,  plants,  seeds,  accessories,  pottery,  etc.  for  the 
indoor  gardening  enthusiast. 

Send  10c  in  coins  or  stamps  for  this  fascinating  catalog  which  will  include 
our  FULL  COLOR  GLOXINIA  FOLDER  listing  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  unusual  assortment  of  Gloxinias  in  the  World. 
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ALSO  FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


/->  Mai.  63Ueaia. 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  |BR0S. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page  Cata¬ 
log  illustrates,  describes  complete 
line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade  Trees; 
Berry  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs; 
Evergreens.  One  of  America’s 
leading  Nurseries.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy. 

Bountiiul  Ridge  Nurseries,  BxRIIIO,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  660  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  Fresh  dug.  Free  circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 

CHINESE-  CHESTNUT  -  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 
If  it’s  a  valuable  nut  tree-crop  tree-or 
advice  on  how  to  get  rich  without  plow¬ 
ing  we  have  it.  Booklet  25c,  catalog  free. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 
box  65  r,  powNiNGTowN,  PA- 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVER  GREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept,  RNY,  Johnstown. Pa. 

SEED  STIMULANT  &  BIRD  REPELLANT 

At  last  a  new,  scientific  dust  treatment  for  seed  com. 
Does  not  retard  germination.  Keeps  birds  from  pulling 
com.  Lubricates  parts.  Better  root  growth.  Dealers, 
Agents  write.  C-EM-GRO,  Baldwinsville  I,  N.  Y. 


Only 
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OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
— —  ,  ..  Engines  burn  gasoline.  Sevan 

models.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc  .harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FUEL  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


I 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer!. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer!  for  62  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


B^p*e  uiD$oy 

Sensational  GIANT 
Hybrid  Tomato 


Seed  Catalog 
FREE 


Grow  “Big  Boy”, the  amaz- 
ingnew  Burpee  Hybrid  that 
[leads  all  others!  Huge,  beau¬ 
tifully  smooth,  scarlet-red, 
heavy,  often  weighing  lb.  or 
more.  Luscious  flavor. 

Plants  grow  faster,  stur¬ 
dier— bear  heavier,  longer. 
So  valuable  30  seeds  cost  50c! 
We’ll  mail  you  10  Seeds  FREE 
to  try;  send  stamp  for  postage. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

357  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHINESE 
CHESTNUTS 

BEST  VARIETIES  IN  AMERICA 

Blight  proof.  Other  nut  trees.  High  bush  blueberries. 
CDEPIAI  Two  Grafted  Chinese  g*»  "T  cn 
OrCWIHL  Chestnut  Trees,  onlyJD/»OVF 
Send  Check  or  MO.  Free  Booklet  &  Prices. 

SUNNY  RIDGE.  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


ATTENTION  FRUIT  GROWERS! 

Selling  out  two  thousand  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Bear¬ 
ing  age.  Many  varieties.  Quantities  only.  Reasonable. 
WILLIAM  WIECK,  Broadway,  GREENLAWN,  L.  I. 
Telephone:  Northport  2343 


STAINLESS  STEEL,  18-8  VAPOR  SEAL  one  quart 
Sauce  Pan  $6.50;  Two  $7.50.  Percolator  $13.50. 
MAJOR  CO.,  71  Milford  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Something  to  make  with  wide  popular  demand  not  now 
adequately  financed.  Boyd,  Box  268,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS 


C.  LOOMIS 


BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATA H  DINS, 
SMOOTH  RUR;ALS,  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


RIBBER  STAMPS  R.  *W.  FORD,’ Bristol  3,  Conn. 

BEEKEEPERS,  Natures  way,  “At  The  Top”  Brood 
super.  Ventilation,  Top  Entrance,  You’ll  have  it. 
EVANS  BEE-RITE,  R.  2,  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 


“SPIRAITORNADO”  PUMP 


$9.50 


SUPERIOR  all  purpose  pump, 

RUSTPROOF,  CLOGPROOF.  Sever¬ 
al  used  by  members  of  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  COLLEGE  Staff. 

Motor  %  up.  Only  pump 
THREADED  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE.  Deep  Weil  to  50 
feet  high.  Pressure  in  tank.  Most 
powerful  Impeller.  Mounting  plat¬ 
form  free. 

NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON,  KEN0ZA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  atepa  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Rea.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  a 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Planting  Peas  in  December 

Please  let  me  know  about  the  best 
time  to  plant  peas,  and  also  the  most 
suitable  varieties.  t.  n. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

Peas  grow  best  in  a  dry  cool  sea¬ 
son;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
the  growing  season  is  usually  too 
moist  and  hot.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  peas  must  be  planted  just 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Here  in  southern 
New  England  this  is  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  early  in  April.  We  some¬ 
times  plant  peas  in  December  just 
before  the  ground  freezes.  The  seeds 
then  remain  dormant  and  start  to 
grow  when  conditions  are  suitable  in 
the  early  Spring.  At  the  Connecticut 
Station  we  can  grow  only  the  very 
early  varieties — World’s  Record,  Lax- 
ton’s  Progress,  Freezonia  and  Victory 
Freezer.  The  last  two  have  made  a 
very  fine  record  for  us  in  recent 
years. 

Since  peas  are  grown  for  their 
seeds,  they  need  a  fertilizer  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  phosphorus.  One 
with  a  5-10-5  formula,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  25  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  peas  without  produc¬ 
ing  an  excessive  growth  of  vines. 


Insulation  For  Storage 

Please  give  me  some  pointers  on 
insulating  of  walls  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  storage.  My  location  is 
rather  low  and  wet,  so  would  also 
like  to  know  what  would  be  best  to 
use  under  these  conditions.  e.  w.  p. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

An  insulated  wall  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  storage  use  can  be  made 
with  2x4’s  covered  with  building 
paper  and  boards  on  both  sides,  and 
the  space  in  between  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust  shavings  or  peat  moss.  This 
material  should  be  packed  rather 
tightly  to  prevent  settling.  Asphalt 
covered  fiber  board  would  give  a 
little  more  insulation  than  boards, 
but  it  is  more  expensive.  Any  con¬ 
struction  of  this  kind  must  not  come 
in  contact  with  soil;  otherwise,  it 
may  become  infested  with  termites 
and  is  also  subject  to  mold  damage. 
In  a  location  such  as  you  describe, 
it  may  he  better  to  use  cinder  blocks 
or  some  form  of  masonry  construc¬ 
tion.  Air  vents  should  be  at  least  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  should  be 
separated  to  give  the  best  circulation 
of  air.  There  should  be  some  pro¬ 
vision  to  close  these  in  extremely 
cold  weather. 


Potatoes  Turn  Dark  When 
Cooked 

My  potatoes  turn  dark  when 
cooked.  What  might  the  cause  be? 
What  varieties  would  be  suitable  for 
growing  in  southeastern  New  York? 

Connecticut  s.  z. 

Potatoes  that  turn  dark  on  cook¬ 
ing  may  be  the  result  of  poor  stor¬ 
age  conditions  resulting  from  a  lack 
of  ventilation.  This  condition  may 
also  result  from  virus  infection  in 
the  seed.  The  disease  is  known  as 
net  necrosis.  The  Green  Mountain 
variety  is  especially  susceptible  to 
this  disease.  It  would  be  wise  to  ob¬ 
tain  seed  from  a  different  source  and 
perhaps  try  other  varieties.  If  you 
are  growing  your  potatoes  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  York,  you  will  find  that 
the  Irish  Cobbler  is  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  variety  provided  it  can  be 
planted  early  in  the  Spring.  Katah- 
din  is  the  most  widely  planted  va¬ 
riety  at  the  present  time  by  potato 
growers.  Mohawk  and  Sebago  are 
also  good. 


Easiest  maneuvering— 
mounts  any  farm  box. 
EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  1  /10th  THE  TIME 
ANYPLACE 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PRODUCTS.  CQ. 
Dept.  I4B,  Bradford,  III. 


SELF  DUMPING 
TRI-TRALOR 

No  hoist,  hydraulic,  or  P.T.O. 
system  to  bother  with. 


HELP  WANTED 


When 

WOODCOCK  ARE 
FRIGHTENED 
THEY  FLY  UP  FAST. 
WITH  WINGS  WHISTLING 
MUSICALLY  AS 
THEY  TAKE  OFF 


WOODCOCK 


New  Asparagus  Bed 

I  need  a  new  asparagus  bed.  How 
about  moving  some  of  the  old  roots 
from  the  present  bed;  or  would  it 
be  best  to  start  entirely  new  plants 
in  the  new  bed?  w.  G.  s. 

New  Jersey 

Asparagus  can  be  moved  any  time 
during  the  dormant  season.  You 
should  wait  until  the  tops  are  killed 
by  frost.  Because  large  roots  are 
rather  difficult  to  move,  I  believe  you 
would  find  it  more  satifactory  to  set 
new  plants  in  a  new  location  and 
keep  your  old  bed  in  production  until 
the  new  planting  is  ready  to  use. 


Cracks  in  Peach  Bark 

I  have  a  few  three  year  old  peach 
trees  and  it  seems  that  the  outer 
layer  of  the  bark  cracks  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  to  the  very  top. 
I  recently  painted  them  with  tree 
paint,  and  haven’t  as  yet  seen  any 
results. 

Could  you  possibly  suggest  any¬ 
thing  that  would  bring  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  results.  J.  m. 

New  York 

Cracks  in  the  outer  bark  of  peach 
trees  from  the  trunk  to  the  top  are 
usually  called  growth  cracks.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  case  of  the  tree  growing 
faster  than  the  bark  which  forces 
the  outer  bark  to  crack.  Although  it 
may  look  unsightly,  it  usually  does 
not  cause  any  ill  effects.  I  would 
question  using  paint  on  this  type  of 
injury  and  believe  it  will  heal  over 
without  any  care  unless  the  tree  is 
otherwise  diseased.  h.  a.  r. 


Book  Note 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds  — 
By  Thomas  P.  McElroy,  Jr.  Birds  are 
simple  creatures  as  well  as  pleasant 
ones  to  have  about.  Give  them  what 
they  like  and  need,  and  they  will 
stay  close  by.  The  “Handbook  of 
Attracting  Birds”  is  based  on  such 
proven  and  consistent  formulas.  It 
tells  how,  why,  when,  where  and 
what  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  and  keeping,  as  long  as  possible, 
the  seasons’  songsters  about  our 
homes  and  gardens. 

Many  birds  adopt  the  comfort  and 
security  of  bird  houses,  easily  made 
of  wood  by  anyone  handy  with  tools 
from  the  detailed  directions  and 
sketches  in  this  practical  guidebook 
— each  house  designed  for  its  particu¬ 
lar  nesting  tenants.  Certain  plantings 
of  flower,  vine,  shrub  and  tree,  en¬ 
joyed  by  birds  at  various  seasons,  are 
fully  discussed.  Proper  foods  placed 
in  homemade  feeders,  also  drinking 
and  bathing  stations,  are  explained 
and  diagrammed. 

Among  the  numerous  reasons  for 
attracting  birds  are  their  song,  color, 
agreeable  habits,  amusing  antics,  grace 
of  flight,  and  that  amiable  pleasure 
which  they  afford  human  beings — 
all  adding  to  the  amenities  of  country 
life  and  landscape.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  of  the  picture  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  namely,  the  good  works  for 
man  performed  by  wild  birds  on  the 
farm.  Their  zealous  and  unabating 
labor,  in  keeping  down  hordes  of  in¬ 
sect  and  small  rodent  pests,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  rural  insurance  plan. 

Here  is  a  new  book  filled  with  use¬ 
ful,  well  presented  information,  and 
within  the  price  range  and  under- 
tanding  of  all  who  care  about  birds 
and  who,  in  turn,  want  to  take  care 
of  them.  p.  s. 


Girl  to  assist  housework,  gentle¬ 
man  farmer;  near  N.  Y.  C.  State 
salary  desired.  BOX  XYZ, 

Care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.75.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  six  cents  sales  tax.) 
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CHILLY  WILLY  REAPS 

THE  HARVEST  OF 

THANKSGIVING 

,-(T,  EVERY  DAY 

-4 


765 


with  a 


^V. 


FS  -  12  cu-fn 

•*  Challenger 

FREEZER 

Every  day  is  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  a  Steinhorst  Freezer  in  your 
,home  . .  .  every  meal  is  a  money¬ 
saving  “feast!"  You’ll  be  proud 
Jo  possess  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  a  Steinhorst,  yet  its  price  is 
the  lowest.  See  Steinhorst  before 
you  buy! 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 
NAME _ _ 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D _ 

P.O_ _ 


RNY-ll-50 


Heavy  Duty 

36"  Two-man  Timberhog 
A  model  for  every 
wood-cutting  purpose. 

NEW  and  GUARANTEED 

20"  One-man  Saw _  $245. 

24  One-man  Saw _ 251. 

30"  One-man  Saw _  259. 

30"  Two-man  Saw. _  277. 

36"  Two-man  Saw _  285. 

See  Your  Reed-Prentice  Dealer 
. or  Send  Order  Direct 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

-  Worcester,  Mass. 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

— America's  Great  Soilbuilder —  0 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
80  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col¬ 
lect  from  Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Easy 

to 

use 


Catches 

more 


8raln  and  P°ultry  with  a  guaranteed 
k,.  \^,A,RT  trap-  Captures  without  injuring;  can’t 
nurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Humane, 
ttustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  today 
(ior^pnce  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 

HAVAHART,  5-N1  Water  St.,  Ossinii^,~N.Y 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name>-. . . 

Address . 


This  Year’s  Hardwood 
Cuttings  Make  Next 
Year’s  Shrubs 

If  you  wish  to  increase  your  supply 
of  shrubs,  vines  and  evergreens  and 
at  the  same  z  time  have  fun  while 
adding  to  your  gardening  experience, 
take  cuttings  from  these  plants  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter,  after  they  have 
shed  their  leaves.  Use  only  the  hard¬ 
ened  wood  of  the  current  season’s 
growth.  While  there  is  no  prescribed 
length  for  such  cuttings,  six  inches 
is  probably  a  good  average;  though 
the  length  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  distance  between  the  nodes 
which  varies  with  different  plants. 
Some  cuttings,  therefore,  may  be  as 
long  at  10  inches.  A  node,  by  the 
way,  is  the  place  on  the  stem  where 
a  leaf  is  attached;  the  spaces  be 
tween  are  internodes.  To  insure  sue 
cess,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
two  of  these  joints  to  each  cutting, 
one  near  the  top  and  another  near 
the  base.  Make  the  cut  slightly  on 
the  slant  with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor 
blade. 

Many  kinds  of  plants  may  be  in¬ 
creased  in  this  way.  Among  the 
shrubs  are  deutzia,  weigela,  for- 
sythia,  privet,  honeysuckle,  mock- 
orange  and  some  of  the  viburnums. 
Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon)  is  what  is 
known  as  an  “end  grower,”  and  only 
the  tip  end  of  the  branches  should 
be  used.  Among  the  evergreens  are 
arborvitae,  yew  and  holly.  Pine  and 
spruce  or  any  of  the  conifers  are 
very  difficult  to  root  in  this  way  and 
should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
amateur. 

Having  made  your  cuttings,  tie 
them  in  bundles,  each  kind  by  itself, 
the  ends  all  the  same  way  and  the 
butts  even,  and  label  them  with  an 
indelible  pencil.  It  is  always  a  good 
idea  to  take  several  cuttings  of  the 
same  kind,  since  some  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  root.  Pack  these  bundles 
in  moist  peatmoss,  sand  or  sawdust 
at  least  18  inches  deep,  butts  up,  and 
store  in  a  cool  cellar;  the  temperature 
should  not  exceed  45  degrees  F.  If 
you  lack  cellar  facilities,  the  cuttings 
may  be  buried  outdoors  in  light, 
thoroughly  drained  soil — on  an  ele¬ 
vation,  if  possible.  In  either  case, 
make  sure  they  are  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered.  Burying  them  over  18  inches 
will  do  no  harm.  In  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  workable 
condition,  the  butts  will  have  be¬ 
come  calloused.  The  cuttings  will 
rave  undergone  other  changes  and 
should  be  ready  for  setting  in  nursery 
rows.  Set  them  deeply,  fairly  close 
;ogether,  butts  down,  of  course,  and 
only  the  tips  showing  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  should  root  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Here  is  a  special  way  to  treat 
clippings  from  rose  bushes  which 
you  may  be  pruning  at  this  time. 
Cut  these  pieces — after  the  bushes 
nave  shed  their  leaves — into  six  or 
eight  inch  lengths  and  place  them 
upright  in  soil  outdoors.  At  least  two 
nodes  should  be  below  the  surface 
and  two  above.  Over  each  cutting, 
place  a  quart  glass  fruit  jar  and  press 
it  well  into  the  earth.  Then  bank  with 
dirt  and  cover  the  dirt  with  leaves, 
but  do  not  entirely  cover  the  jar. 
Make  sure  that  the  soil  is  well 
moistened  before  placing  jar  over 
cuttings.  In  the  Spring,  after  the 
ground  has  thawed  sufficiently  so  that 
the  jars  may  be  removed,  you  will 
probably  find  that  most  of  these  cut¬ 
tings  have  formed  roots.  Allow  them 
to  remain  where  they  are  through 
the  Summer  and  transplant  to  perma¬ 
nent  positions  in  the  Fall.  Of  course, 
this  method  is  practical  only  when 
using  a  small  number  of  cuttings  and 
is  an  interesting  experiment.  If  you 
never  have  enough  plants  of  certain 
varieties  buy  one  good  strong  plant 
of  each  and  increase  your  stock  as 
desci’ibed  above.  It  is  simple  and 
usually  most  successful. 

I  find  there  is  a  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  derived  from  watching 
and  tending  a  plant  which  you  have 
started  from  a  little  piece  of  dormant 
wood.  And  when  the  flowering  or 
fruiting  stage  is  reached,  one  can 
point  with  pride  and  say,  “I  grew  it 
myself.”  E.  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


We  always  admire  the  answer  of 
the  man,  who,  when  asked  how  old 
he  was,  answered,  “Just  40  yeax*s;  but 
if  you  count  by  the  fun  I’ve  seen,  I 
am  at  least  80.”  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  August  18,  1860. 


That’s  why  a 


Mew  Idea 


is  a  good  Idea! 


NEW  IDEA  All-Steel  Wagon 

is  readily  adaptable  for  use 
with  NEW  IDEA  Corn  Pick¬ 
ers —  and  for  ail  farm 
hauling  jobs.  Capacity  con¬ 
servatively  rated  at  6,000 
pounds. 

Brand  new  No.  175  Elevator 
moves  most  anything  in 
17»/j"  wide,  26  to  over  50 
ft.  long  trunk  with  closed 
return  trough.  Short  or  long 
truck.  Numerous  drives  avail¬ 
able,  for  powering  from  en¬ 
gine,  motor  or  p.  t.  o. 
Easy-to-adjust,  suspen¬ 
sion  type  truss  rods. 
Chains  ride  on  replace¬ 
able  wood  strips. 
Built  to  last  a 
lifetime. 


No  waiting  or  paying  for  outside  help  to  get  your 
corn  in  the  crib.  No  sharing  of  your  corn  profits 
with  neighbors  or  custom-pickers.  Not  when  you 
own  a  New  Idea  Picker! 

You  run  the  whole  show  from  start  to  finish  —  a 
one-man  show.  Low-reaching  gathering  chains  and 
floating  points  that  follow  field  contour  get  all  the 
corn.  Non-crushing  snapping  rolls  search  out  every 
ear  and  snap  it  smoothly.  Fast-action,  fully  adjust¬ 
able  husking  rolls  deliver  each  ear  husked  cleaner 
than  you  thought  possible. 

All  controls  on  a  compact  NEW  IDEA  Picker  are  easy  to 
reach,  easy  to  operate.  All  working  parts  are  readily 
accessible,  held  rigidly  in  line.  And  .  .  .  under  all  field 
and  crop  conditions  .  .  .  you  can  count  on  quicker, 
thriftier,  non-stop  performance  by  your  NEW  IDEA 
“corn  hustler”.  See  the  outstanding  One-Row  and  Two- 
Row  Pickers,  and  One -Row  Snappers  now  on  display  at 
your  nearby  NEW  IDEA  dealer’s.  Mail  coupon  for  de¬ 
tailed  literature. 
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AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 

Many  Ashley  Users  Say  They 

SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON  FUEL 

Heat  with  hard  wood  ...  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 
—  refuel  on  overage  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 
ond  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  .  .  .  many 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  and 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  and  drapes. 

Most  types  of  hord  wood  successfully  used  in  Ashleys. 

Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 

WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Seven  types  and  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  carefully. 

Dealerships  available  .  .  .  dealers  write  us. 

f  AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

BOX  F-3,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


766 
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THAT  AUTHORIZED  <-- >/  SURE  WAS/  PAT.  WEVE  SEEN 
(?£O?NPm0NEP  F0RD  ENGINE  \  PUNNING  THIS  TRUCK  SOMETIMES 
HAS  G0NE  H2,000 MILES  SINCE  )  20  HOURS  A  PAY. . .  ANP  W£  j-^ 

IT  SAVED  THE  PAY  ANP  GOT  . ~  ~ 

•  THPSE  TCMATCES  TC  MARKET 
LAST  YEAR.  GOOD 
v  PEAL./ EH? 


AN  AUTHORIZED  RECONDITIONED 
FPPP  ENGINE !  ANP,  PAT^  "AUTHORIZED' 
MEANS  ypi/PE  SETTING  FACTORY-  S 
^ - 7  SPECIREP  STANDARDS.1  -4 


X  iVe  SOT  A  $500  LOAD  OF  ^ 
TOMATOES  TO  MOVE  TO  MARKET.  / 
MY  TWO  NEW  FORD  TRUCKS  ARE 

■ - 7  SUSY.. .WHAT CAN 

you  POASOUTM/ 
l39  truck  ?• . 


;f|S& 


/  TOM,  THAT  WAS  A 
iJ  FAST JOg.  AS  SHOP 
^  FOREMAN,  WHAT  PO 


YOU  THINK  OF  AN 


AUTHOKIZgP 


RECONDITIONED 
FORP  ENGINE  ? 


Pat  gels  *500  proof/ 


Glow  ANT 


_  f  AUTHORIZED 

RECONDITIONED  FORP  TRUCK  ENGINE 
SAVEO  THE  PAY  FOR  THIS  FRUIT  ANP 
PROPUCE  HAULER...  ANP  IS  STILL* 
GOING  STRONG  AFTER  42/000 
TR0U3LE-FREE  MILES... 


f  ATS  IN 
A  JAM... 
HE  SEES 
HIS 
FORP 
PEALER. 


THIS  PHOTO  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OFTHE  KIND 
OF  EQUIPMENT  USEP  IN  AN  AUTHORIZED 
RECONDITIONER'S  PLANT  THIS  MACHINE 
TESTS  FUEL  PUMPS... PRESSURE/ 
ANP  OUTPUT  IN  CUS1C  CENTIMETERS 
PER  MINUTE; 


Hext 

DAY... 


THEgESTi  WITH  AN  AUTHORIZED  ENGINE 
ALL  WEARING  BARTS  ARE  REPLACED  WITH 
I  RECONDITIONED  OR  NEW  GENUINE  FORP  PARTS.. 
gLOCK/  PISTONS/  RINGS... EVERYTHING.  ANP  THE 
RECPNPITIONER.  GUARANTEES  IT  AGAINST 
PEFECTS  FOR  4/000 
MILES  OR  90  PAYS 


JIysar 

LATER... 
AS  PAT 
CHECKS 
OUT  HIS 
'39  FORP 
TRUCK, 


WORLD'S  FINEST 

FARM  SALVE 


Every  farmer  in  Ohio  knows  about  Porter’s  Solve, 
a  famous  old  farm  remedy,  now  sold  in  a  new 
green  and  white  package.  Porter's  has  dozens  of 
uses  around  the  home — and  out  in  the  barn  for  the 
onimals,  too.  Wonderful  for  minor  cuts  and  burns, 
local  infections,  rough,  cracked  skin,  and  many 
skin  irritations.  Lanolin  base.  Special  ingredients. 
Write  direct  to  the  George  H.  Bundle  Co.,  Piqua, 
Ohio,  if  not  ovoilable  from  your  own  druggist. 


Also  ask  for  Porter’s  Liniment. 


Bigger  Crops 


Mobile  -  D 

More  Farm  Power 

More  Farm  Jobs 

tioJL—  ...  n 

Qfle  machine 


Hota/iAf  ^UlleSi 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 

[Owego.N.Y. 


FREE  ~  CATALOG 

—  WRITE  TODAY  — 

EVERYTHING 

for  Horse  and  Rider 

THE  WESTERN  SADDLE  MFG.  CO. 
1310-17th  ST.,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

RUPTURE 

*  VRELIEF...OR  TOUR  MONET  BACK 

simple  .  .  .  sturdy  truss  support 
Jbuiit  nature's  way  by  old  surgical 
(appliance  manufacturer.  You  risk 
(nothing  .  .  .  relief  or  your  money 
_ (back.  Send  now  for  free  booklet. 

B  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-ii,  Hagerstown,  Mi. 


Ute  BEAR  CATlr^, 

COMBINATION  (Drop-Apron) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Grinds  any  feed — 

§reen,  wet  or  dry. 

napped  or  ear  corn,  //  Model 

roughage  bundles  or  vy  /  /ASP  oJi  nci 
bale  flakes  and  no  /  t?'  za-ui-i 

monkey  business.  It  „ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


November  4,  1950 


News  from  New  Jersey 


1950  New  Jersey  Green  Pasture 
winners  were  recently  announced. 
Joseph  C.  Atkinson,  a  Guernsey 
breeder  who  operates  a  150-acre 
dairy  farm  near  Bridgeton,  came  in 
first.  Joseph  Hoell,  Asbury,  Hunter- 
don  County,  another  dairy  farmer 
came  in  second.  The  third  place  win¬ 
ner  was  White  Gates  Farm,  Flanders, 
in  Morris  County,  beef  and  dairy 
farm.  A  special  class  was  made  for 
poultry  farmers  this  year.  The  win¬ 
ners  were:  George  Parker  of  Plains- 
boro,  representing  Middlesex  County, 
first;  Martin  Schubkegel  of  Lake- 
wood.  representing  Ocean  County, 
second  and  Delbert  Cook  of  Adelphia 
representing  Monmouth  County, 
third.  Other  county  winners  were  as 
foHows:  Burlington— Lester  C.  Jones, 
Medford;  Camden— John  E.  Stafford 
Laurel  Spring8 ;  Cape  May  — Robert 
Rutherford  &  Son,  Cape  May  Point; 
Su°UCfs^er  Harold  H.  Heritage, 
Thorofare;  Mercer  —  Ernest  and 
Robert  Simpkins,  Yardville;  Middle¬ 
sex — Siefred  Buchberg,  R.  D.  1,  New 
Brunswick;  Monmouth — H.  S  Ran¬ 
dolph,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold;  Salem  — 
Howard  Skinner,  R.  D.  1,  Salem; 
Somerset  —  Abram  Suydam,  Old 
Lincoln  Highway,  New  Brunswick; 
Sussex  Jacob  Krotje,  Lafayette;  and 
Warren — Alfred  Baylor,  Columbia. 


$83.03.  The  third  place  entry  of  Leg¬ 
horns  are  owned  by  Babcock  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  aver¬ 
age  net  return  of  the  38  entries  was 
$49.68  above  feed  costs. 


The  Flemington  Cooperative  Auc¬ 
tion  Market  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
month  in  Quakertown,  Hunterdon 
County,  recognized  20  years  of  steady 
growth  and  service  to  the  poultry- 
men  and  general  farmers  of  Hunter¬ 
don  and  neighboring  counties  as  a 
pioneer  organization  of  this  -type. 
During  the  twentieth  fiscal  year 
which  closed  July  31,  the  auction 
handled  a  gross  business  of  $6,902,- 
893.66  just  slightly  under  last  year’s 
record  sales.  On  account  of  a  lower 
price  per  unit,  however,  the  actual 
volume  of  eggs,  poultry  and  general 
livestock  for  the  year  just  closing  set 
an  all-time  record.  President  J.  C. 
Weisel  of  Rosemont  announced  a 
patronage  refund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943-44  of  $45,708.07  which  will  be 
mailed  in  the  near  future.  Refunds  of 
all  previous  years  withheld  have 
been  paid.  Three  of  the  original  board 
of  directors  —  Weisel,  Charles  Cane, 
vice-pres.,  of  Rosemont  and  Ed.  P. 
Nief  of  Flemington  were  re-elected 
for  three-year  terms. 


1950  entries  in  New  Jersey  Egg 
Laying  Contests  from  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  flock  of  Martin  Schubkegel  %f 
Lakewood  won  both  the  Hunterdon 
County  Pullet  Contest  and  the  Vine- 
land  Hen  Test.  Another  Schubkegel 
pen  finished  second  at  the  Vineland 
Hen  Test.  The  Schubkegel  pullet  pen 
at  Flemington  scored  3,906  points  and 
produced  3,772  eggs.  A  Leghorn  entry 
by  Thomas  Mettler  of  East  Millstone 
came  in  second  with  3,790.35  points 
and  3,670  eggs.  Third  place  went  to 
the  New  Hampshire  entry  of  Henry 
O.  Desnos,  Jr.,  of  Flemington  with 
3,743.45  points  and  3,521  eggs.  In  the 
Vineland  Hen  Test  the  Schubkegel 
first  place  two-year  old  birds  scored 
2,773.5  points  and  produced  2,576 
eggs.  The  second  place  entry  scored 
2,698.25  points  and  produced  2,517 
eggs.  Leghorns  of  the  Rogove  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  also  of  Lakewood,  placed 
third  with  2,547.05  points  and  2,337 
eggs.  Leghorn  entries  by  Wirtz 
Brothers  of  Lebanon  won  first  and 
second  places  in  the  Flock  Mating 
Test.  These  birds  are  selected  from 
random  samples  of  general  flock 
chicks  banded  officially  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Rutgers.  The  16 
birds  entered  in  the  winning  pen  re¬ 
turned  a  profit  over  feed  costs  of 


New  Jersey’s  per  acre  tax  rate  last 
year  was  $2.97,  compared  with  $2.81 
per  acre  in  1943  and  $2.59  in  1947. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States  average 
was  $1.52  per  acre  in  1949  and  the 
U.  S.  average  as  a  whole  was  61  cents 
per  acre.  The  upper  trend  in  tax 
levels  began  in  1945.  Before  then, 
taxes  had  remained  at  relatively  low 
level  for  a  12-year  period  of  36  to 
39  cents  per  acre  for  the  national 
average.  On  the  basis  of  amount  of 
taxes  per  hundred  dollars  of  full 
farm  value,  the  New  Jersey  levy  was 
$1.42  and  the  average  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  $1.65;  the  national 
average  was  $1.10. 


Late  planting,  cool  nights  during 
August,  poor  growing  weather  during 
September  and  the  possibilities  of  an 
early  frost  had  North  Jersey  corn 
growers  jittery  during  late  September 
and  early  October,  lest  much  of  the 
hybrid  corn  acreage  for  grain  harvest 
might  not  mature.  However,  frost 
held  off  and  some  warm  mid-October 
weather  brought  most  of  the  corn 
through  to  maturity.  Many  growers 
report  prospects  for  the  best  crop 
ever  grown.  The  selection  of  better 
hybrids,  closer  planting  and  higher 
rates  of  fertilizer  application  have  all 
helped  to  increase  yields. 

.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Ready  for  the  Trapping 
Season 

(Continued  from  Page  762) 
in  drifts,  narrow  runways  at  the 
edges  of  streams  or  hollow  logs.  Baits 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  good 
success,  if  they  are  placed  so  as  to 
appear  to  be  the  remnants  of  the 
former  meal  of  some  animal.  With 
fish,  birds,  rabbits  or  whatever  bait 
is  used  the  trap  should  be  fastened 
so  that  the  captured  animal  can  move 
it  about.  Otherwise  it  may  escape  by 
twisting  off  a  foot.  When  using  water 
sets,  this  may  be  avoided  by  fasten¬ 
ing  the  trap  to  a  drowning  pole  or 
drowning  wire,  as  mentioned  above. 

Remove  Pelts  With  Care 

There  is  more  to  successful  trap¬ 
ping  than  the  mere  taking  of  fur 
game  in  traps.  After  these  animals 
are  captured,  they  must  be  skinned, 
their  pelts  cured,  and  the  resulting 
raw  furs  marketed.  Only  then  can 
one  realize  cash  profits  from  one’s 
trapping  efforts.  Pelts  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  trapped  animals  with 
great  care,  doing  as  little  knife  work 
as  possible.  Use  the  skinning  knife 
for  making  the  necessary  incisions 
and  for  cutting  the  skin  loose  about 
the  head.  Further  knife  use  is  seldom 
necessary  except  in  fleshing,  after 
the  skin  has  been  removed.  There 
are  two  methods  of  skinning:  one 
produces  a  cased  pelt,  the  other  pro¬ 
duces  an  open  pelt.  Raccoons  and 
beavers  are  usually  skinned  so  as  to 
produce  open  pelts;  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  skinned  to  produce  cared 
pelts.  The  skinning  knife  should  be 
kept  sharp,  so  that  smooth  regular 
incisions  will  result.  Also  be  careful 
not  to  tear  the  skin,  or  to  make  acci¬ 
dental  cuts  in  it. 


After  the  skin  has  been  well  fleshed 
it  should  be  put  on  a  suitable 
stretcher.  Do  not  overstretch  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  pelt  larger. 
Stretch  it  only  to  normal  size;  but 
see  that  it  is  placed  evenly  on  the 
stretcher  so  that  it  will  cure  with 
straight,  smooth  edges.  Fox  pelts 
should  l/e  turned  with  the  fur  side 
out  after  they  have  been  on  the 
stretcher  two  or  three  days;  other 
pelts  are  cured  with  the  fur  side  next 
to  the  stretcher.  Keep  the  raw  furs 
in  a  cool,  dark  room,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  air  in  circulation.  Never 
cure  them  in  the  sun  or  in  a  heated 
room. 

Study  your  possible  markets,  and 
beware  of  a  price  list  with  a  sliding 
scale  of  prices.  Pack  the  raw  furs 
carefully,  and  ship  them  in  well  tied 
bundles.  See  that  your  name  and 
address  appear  properly  on  the  out¬ 
side  tags,  and  enclose  a  similar  tag 
within  the  bundle  of  pelts.  If  you 
are  shipping  to  an  unknown  market, 
always  specify  that  the  skins  are  to 
be  held  separate  pending  your 
acceptance  of  the  check.  Before  ship¬ 
ping  skins  to  an  unknown  firm,  write 
to  the  local  better  business  bureau 
and  inquire  as  to  their  reliability,  and 
honesty. 

Trapping  farmland  fur  bearers  can 
be  made  a  profitable  winter  job  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  efforts  to  this  work.  This 
Winter  dealers  will  be  paying  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
raw  furs  that  will  come  to  them  from 
farming  communities.  So,  while 
there  may  not  be  gold  in  that  brier- 
grown  back  forty,  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  in  it  are  fur-bearing  animals 
that  have  pelts  to  sell  for  something 
quite  as  satisfactory. 
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MALL  TOOL  COMPANY. 

Dept.  RHY  11-4,  220  Bruckner  Blvd.,  New  York  54,  N.Y, 
Send  full  informaJion  about  Chain  Saws. 

I  have _ acres  of _ timber.  < 


Name. 


(kind) 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone. 


.State. 


The  good  people  of  this  community 
have  known  for  some  time  that  a 
new  school  was  needed  if  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  required  levels.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  thing  to  know  that  a  prob¬ 
lem  exists,  and  another  to  solve  it. 
Stop-gap  procedures,  such  as  send¬ 
ing  the  older  grade  school  pupils  to 
schools  in  nearby  towns,  and  using 
the  Borough  Hall  for  some  of  the 
classes,  could  not  be  depended  upon 
for  a  permanent  arrangement.  So, 
now,  after  a  great  many  meetings  of 
the  school  board,  conferences  with 
county  and  State  officials, '  balloting 
on  many  questions  by  the  voters,  the 
new  school  has  gotten  under  way. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  the 
usual  unexpected  delays,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  plans  have  had  to  be  put  into 
use.  So  it  came  about  that  the  Parson 
returned  from  his  vacation  to  find  a 
great  searching  for  keys  to  the  chapel. 
It  had  been  decided,  during  the  Par¬ 
son’s  vacation,  that  the  chapel  would 
be  made  available  for  school  use 
until  the  new  building  is  ready.  But 
where  were  the  keys?  Sometimes  the 
Parson  wonders  what  happens  to  all 
of  the  keys  that  have  been  made. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  of  the 
church  have  hurriedly  tried  to  store 
their  supplies  in  a  smaller  space, 
under  the  compulsion  of  leaving 
room  for  books  and  school  supplies. 
It  will  prove  inconvenient  for  them, 
to  be  sure,  since  they  had  just  about 
finished  arranging  things  after  put¬ 
ting  in  the  new  kitchen  and  supply 
cabinets.  Consequently,  weekday  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  church  will  have  to  be 
modified  somewhat  for  awhile. 
Church  suppers  will  hardly  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  since  it  seems  to  be  the 
practice  here  to  have  them  on  Satur¬ 
day  evenings.  The  Bible  Class  will 
probably  find  the  school  desks  more 
of  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 

The  big  problem,  as  far  as  the 
church  is  concerned,  is  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  heating  plant.  While  there 
have  been  plans  to  install  one,  and 
specifications  had  already  been 
drawm  up,  this'  school  problem  made 
the  matter  immediately  urgent.  Gas 
heat  was  decided  upon.  There  are  to 
be  individual  heaters  on  both  floors 
of  the  building.  Opinions  have  it  that 
this  is  (a)  the  most  expensive  type 
of  heat  possible,  and  (b)  the  cheap¬ 
est  type  of  heat  possible.  Only  time 
will  tell  which  is  correct. 

One  thing  is  certain,  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  conditions,  it 
is  about  the  only  type  possible  with 
us.  The  old  wood  stove  just  cannot 
be  used  for,  unless  one  knows  how  to 
handle  it  properly,  it  gives  far  more 
smoke  than  heat.  One  of  the  men 
used  to  say  that  the  stove  at  least 
offered  a  person  his  choice  of  roast¬ 
ing  just  beside  it,  or  freezing  off  in 
a  corner.  A  schoolroom  must  have  a 
better  heating  arrangement.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  inconveniences  will 
be  those  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
Not  that  the  youngsters  will  mind  it, 
for  any  new  schoolroom  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  them  for  a  time.  The  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  are  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  making  efficient  use  of 
a  place  which  is,  at  best,  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  Closets  which  would  prove  most 
convenient  for  storage  of  supplies, 
are  necessarily  filled  with  Sunday 
School  and  Ladies’  Aid  properties. 
Each  Friday,  all  school  supplies  have 
to  be  cached  somewhere  so  as  not  to 
interfere  too  greatly  with  the  week¬ 
end  program  of  the  church.  Yes,  the 
teachers  will  be  thankful,  without  a 
doubt,  when  the  new  school  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Until  that  time,  we  shall  have 
to  work  together  as  best  we  possibly 
can. 

As  for  the  school,  there  is  nothing 
else  that  can  be  done.  As  for  the 
church,  there  is  nothing  less  that  it 
could  do  and  still  be  worthy  of  its 
place  and  name  in  the  community. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Only  10  More  Years 
J  and  I  II  Be  65... 

j  Then  I  Can  Retire 

]  Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
j  Traders  retiretnent  plan,  I  can 
I  retire  when  I’m  65,  with  an  in- 
I  come  that  will  let  me  live  com - 
J  fortably  and  travel  when  and 
where  I  please. 

I  You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
J  if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 

■  the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
J  policy  that  combines  retirement 
I  and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
>  cost  policy. 

V  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

>-  " - 

f  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  * 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

t  ■  R-160  ' 

J  Gentlemen:- 

|  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 

■  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ! 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

S  Name . Age _ J 

I  | 

|  St.  or  RD . a 

I  I 

I  City . . State . • 

s. _ 


Hang  up  your  old  cross-cut  and  buck-saw  for 
good!  Let  an  engine-powered  MALL  CHAIN 
SAW  do  the  hard  work  ...  in  half  the  time  at 
half  the  cost  of  hand-sawing.  Cuts  through  any 
kind  of  wood  like  slicing  cheese!  Trigger- 
throttle  built  into  handle  gives  perfect  control 
of  saw  speed;  finger-tip  clutch  starts  and  stops 
saw  while  engine  is  running.  Indexing  lever 
permits  setting  saw  for  cutting  at  any  desired 
angle  .  .  .  for  notching,  felling,  under-cutting, 
bucking,  limbing,  etc.  Light  weight,  compact, 
easy  for  one  man  to  handle.  Extra  handle  for 
2-man  operation.  Mall  Chain  Saws  are  the 
BEST  .  .  .  the  result  of  building  over  100,000 
saws  for  timber  cutting.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  for  full  information. 
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SURE  GRIP 


LOCK  D 


UNAD1LLA  SILO 


BOX  C-17 
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OWELLING 

COMPANY 

UNAD1LLA, 


Pastoral  Parson 
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MODERN  FARM  HOMES 
AND  FARM  BUILDINGS 

from  the 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


#  If  you  have  been  planning  to  build,  this  is  an  excellent  time 
to  erect  the  buildings  you  need.  Supplies  of  good  lumber  are 
sufficient  for  normal  demands  . . .  skilled  labor  is  generally  more 
available  at  this  time  of  year.  It’s  a  good  building  practice  to 
pour  foundations  before  freezing,  and  complete  construction  later. 

Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  will  help  you  select  plans  from 
the  scores  of  designs  in  his  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 


MACHINE  SHEDS 


LAYING  HOUSES 


Dairy  barns  .  .  .  general  purpose  barns 
. .  .  loafing  and  feeding  barns  .  .  .  large, 
medium  and  small  barns  .  .  .  and  each 
designed  to  give  you  more  for  your 
money.  For  complete  details  on  modern 
farm  homes  and  buildings  see  your  4- 
Square  Lumber  Dealer,  or  mail  coupon. 


Specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farm  families  for  modern  comforts  and 
conveniences,  these  homes  are  the  last 
word  in  efficient  planning  and  econom¬ 
ical  construction.  See  them  all. 


You  will  find  all  sizes  and  types  of  lay¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  4-Square  Building 
Service.  Every  design  is  the  work  of 
poultry  experts  and  Ag  engineers  spe¬ 
cializing  in  farm  structures.  Good 
houses  increase  egg  income. 


This  arch-roof  building,  free  of  posts 
and  braces,  with  100%  usable  interior, 
serves  as  machinery  shelter  or  general 
utility  building.  It  serves  so  many  uses 
. . .  see  it  in  the  Service.  t 


MODERN  FARM  HOMES 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


FR££> 

FARM 

BUILDING 

BOOK 

* 

FARM 

HOME  BOOK 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2117  First  National  Bank  Building 


ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 

•  •  Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book  □ 
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America  is  on  the  move  toward  the  only  destination 
that  offers  security  for  our  people— effective  prepared¬ 
ness  for  national  defense. 

And,  coming  at  a  time  of  peak  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  that  means  full  throttle  ahead  for  our  entire 
national  effort. 

Again,  as  before,  it  will  be  the  railroads'  job  to 
weld  together  America’s  vast  resources  of  men, 
machines  and  material. 

For  only  the  railroads— with  ribbons  of  steel  link¬ 
ing  town  and  farm  with  city  and  factory— can  perform 
a  moving  job  of  this  tremendous  volume. 

How  big  is  their  job?  You  get  some  idea  when  you 
remember  that  in  World  War  II,  the  nation  called 
on  the  railroads  to  move  90%  of  all  war  freight  and 
97%  of  all  organized  military  travel! 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  railroads  have  spent 
4Vi  billion  dollars  to  provide  better  locomotives, 
new  and  better  cars,  new  signals  and  shops,  improved 
tracks  and  terminals— the  things  that  go  to  make 
better  railroads. 

And  right  now  they  are  spending  another  500 
million  dollars  for  more  new  freight  cars— all  to  the 
end  that  America  shall  have  the  rail  transportation- 
which  it  needs,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  sot 


s. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


saws  them  op,  ono  man  operates.  Thoosanda  in  nse,  stiff  heavy 
blade.  Safety  clutch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor. 
Special  hook-ap  for  CUB  Tractors.  Low  price.  Write  for  details 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  Forest  Avo»,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

After  the  harvesting  is  finished 
and  such  preparation  for  next  year’s 
crop  as  is  possible  is  completed,  there 
is  another  job  on  which  many  farm¬ 
ers  might  spend  some  time  to  advan¬ 
tage.  This  job  is  cleaning  out  un¬ 
desirable  trees  from  their  woodlots. 
While  the  fact  is  often  overlooked,  the 
woodlot  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  very 
profitable  part  of  the  farm. 

To  get  the  greatest  return,  live¬ 
stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  pasture 
in  the  woodlot  because  their  brows¬ 
ing  off  of  young  seedlings  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  may  greatly  injure  the 
future  stand.  Trees  that  have  reached 
full  growth,  and  those  dead  or  dying, 
should  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  give 
room  for  vigorous  trees  to  take  full 
advantage  of  moisture,  sunlight  and 
plant  food.  While  the  cleaning  up 
process  is  going  on,  trees  that  have 
little  or  no  value  as  lumber  may  well 
be  removed.  These  species  will  vary 
in  different  localities  and  different 
stands  of  trees.  Gray  birch,  pin  cherry 
and  striped  maple  come  into  that 
class  anywhere,  and  if  there  is  a  good 
stand  of  white  pine,  spruce,  hard 
maple,  white  and  yellow  birch,  then 
tree  in  one’s  woodlot  may  vary  con- 
well  be  added  to  the  low  value  list. 

The  most  profitable  species  of 
tree  in  one’s  woodlot  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  according  to  the  demands 
of  nearby  woodworking  industries. 
In  this  area  of  Franklin  County, 
Maine,  there  is  a  concentration  of 
mills  using  white  or  paper  birch  to 
manufacture  spools,  toothpicks, 
dowels,  skewers  and  various  kinds  of 
products  made  from  veneer.  Because 
of  the  competition  of  buyers  and  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  there  is  a 
short  haul  to  deliver-  it  to  the  mill, 
white  birch  is  the  most  profitable 
species  in  our  woodlots.  Similarly,  in 
other  sections  where  the  wood  using 
industries  need  some  other  species 
for  most  of  their  work,  that  species 
might  be  the  most  profitable.  Aside 
from  all  local  demands,  there  is  a 
countrywide  demand  for  building 
lumber,  for  furniture  and  cabinet 
work,  for  tool  handles  and  many 
other  uses  that  assures  a  market  for 
suitable  woods.  The  nearer  the  wood- 
lot  is  situated  to  some  mill  using  a 
particular  species,  the  more  profit¬ 
able  that  species  is  likely  to  be. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  furnish  a 
market  for  almost  all  kinds  of  wood. 
Some  poor  species  and  low  grades  of 
wood  bring  but  little  more  than  the 
costs  of  preparing  the  wood  and  de¬ 
livering  it.  Such  poor  material  is 
needed  by  concerns  making  a  coarse 
grade  of  paper  or  pulpboard,  using 
bark  and  all.  This  permits  smaller 
and  poorer  materials  than  can  be 
used  when  the  bark  must  be  removed. 
If  the  woodlot  owner  does  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  yarding  himself,  he  will  be 
getting  wages  for  his  work,  and  be 
on  his  own  job. 

If  the  farmer  uses  wood  for  fuel, 
the  excess  culled  from  the  woodlot 
in  many  cases  supplies  his  entire 
year’s  needs;  if  thoroughly  dried  be¬ 
fore  using  it  makes  good  fuel.  With 
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the  present  use  of  coal  and  fuel  oil 
for  cooking  and  heating,  the  market 
for  fuel  wood  has  nearly  disappeared, 
but  one  can  frequently  find  someone 
who  wants  a  few  cords  for  a  fireplace 
or  coal  furnace  during  Fall  and 
Spring  when  a  little  heat  in  the 
morning  or  on  stormy  days  is  all  that 
is  needed.  Often  lumber  for  farm 
use,  or  bolt  wood  for  sale,  can  be 
taken  out  when  cleaning  out  the  un¬ 
desirable  trees. 

If  one  is  going  to  cut  any  lumber 
for  sale,  it  is  best  to  find  a  buyer 
and  make  the  sale  before  beginning 
to  cut.  It  will  pay  to  contact  your 
state  forestry  college  for  a  list  of 
reliable  buyers.  Otherwise  one  might 
not  find  a  ready  buyer  for  the  kind 
of  lumber  cut  and  finally  have  to 
sell  for  less  than  the  lumber  was 
worth.  In  getting  out  the  cull  ma¬ 
terial,  as  well  as  in  all  lumbering 
operations,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  breaking  and  scarring  the 
trees  that  are  left  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble;  each  place  where  the  bark  is 
rubbed  off  or  a  branch  broken  leaves 
an  imperfection  inside  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  lower  the  grade  of  future 
lumber.  Such  places  also  give  a 
chance  for  fungus  to  enter  the  wood 
and  may  result  in  a  mature  tree 
having  the  entire  heart  wood 
punky  and  rotten. 

Where  there  is  a  tannery  within 
a  reasonable  hauling  distance  and 
there  is  much  hemlock  to  cut,  one 
can  often  realize  quite  a  bit  of  extra 
income  from  the  woodlot  by  the 
sale  of  hemlock  bark  to  the  tannery. 
If  the  bark  is  to  be  sold  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  trees  in  June 
when  the  bark  peels  readily.  The 
bark  would  then  have  to  be  piled  and 
weighted  to  keep  it  from  curling.  If 
allowed  to  curl  it  is  too  bulky  for 
economical  hauling.  In  some  areas 
oak  bark  is  also  used  by  tanneries. 
If  the  bark  is  to  be  sold  the  trees 
could  lie  without  any  harm,  until  late 
Fall  before  they  are  sawed  up  and 
yarded. 

Sometimes  there  are  steep  hillsides, 
extremely  rocky  areas,  or  land  that 
for  some  other  reason  cannot  be 
profitably  used  for  field  or  pasture. 
Often  such  land  can  be  made  an 
asset  by  planting  it  to  forest  trees, 
or  encouraging  the  growth  of  young 
seedlings  that  may  be  present  from 
natural  seeding.  The  kinds  mostly 
used  are  white  and  red  pines  and 
Norway  spruce.  If  the  area  is  being 
covered  rapidly  by  natural  seeding  of 
good  species  of  trees,  it  may  be  more 
profitable  to  let  the  forest  cover  come 
in  that  way  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  planting  trees. 

Occasionally  we  read  that  the 
brush  from  lumbering  operations  in 
the  woodlot  should  be  piled  and 
burned.  We  believe  in  this  area  that 
the  woodlot  is  better  off  if  the  brush 
is  left  scattered  and  allowed  to  rot 
down.  The  scattered  brush  holds  the 
leaves  quite  evenly  when  they  come 
drifting  down  in  the  Fall.  When  the 
brush  rots  there  is  vegetable  matter 
left  which  helps  to  catch  and  hold  the 
rain  and  so  lessens  the  quick  runoff 
of  water.  Harry  L.  Smith 


Timetable  for  Pruning  and 
Spraying  Apple  Trees 

I  wonder  if  you  know  of  a  fruit 
spraj”  we  should  use  on  our  trees.  A 
good  many  of  the  apples  are  dried, 
cracked  open,  with  rusty  or  black 
spots  on  them.  The  trees  have  a  large 
number  of  little  flies  under  them,  also 
the  leaves  have  burned  spots;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  small  branches  look 
burned.  Our  trees  could  stand  some 
trimming.  Should  we  do  it  this  Fall? 
What  is  the  best  treatment  to  use 
around  trunk  of  trees  to  keep  the 
worms  from  working  under  the  bark? 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  R.  d.  w. 

Apple  trees  should  be  pruned  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  From  your  description  it  is 
evident  that  apple  scab  may  have 
been  a  serious  -problem  on  your  fruit 
this  year.  This  is  a  fungus  disease 
HMst  troublesom'e  during  rainy 
periods  such  as  we  had  early  this  sea¬ 
son.  Apple  scab  was  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  browned  and 
burned  leaves.  During  a  more  normal 
season  you  should  be  able  to  control 
most  of  the  insects  and  diseases  by 
spraying  your  apple  trees  about  five 
times.  They  should  be  as  follows: 

Pink  Spray  (when  blossom  buds 
show  pink  but  before  they  open)  — 
1%  cups  dry  lime  sulfur,  1^  cups 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  nicotine  sulfate  for  10  gallons 
of  water. 


Ca'yx  Spray  (soon  after  all  the 
blossom  petals  have  fallen) — 1%  cups 
dry  lime  sulfur,  and  lJ/4  cups  of 
arsenate  of  lead  in  10  gallons  of 
water. 

First  Cover  Spray  —  seven  to  10 
days  after  calyx  spray,  using  same 
mixture  as  fop  calyx. 

Second  Cover  Spray — about  July  1, 
using  the  same  mixture  as  above. 

Third  Cover  Spray — about  July  15, 
using  the  same  mixture  as  above. 

These  apple  trees  should  be  fertil¬ 
ized  using  about  one  pound  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  for  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter.  For  instance,  an  apple  tree 
with  a  trunk  diameter  of  five  inches 
one  foot  above  the  ground  level 
should  receive  five  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  broadcast  on  the  ground  under 
the  drip  of  the  outer  branches  during 
early  April.  If  nitrate  of  soda  is  not 
available  and  you  do  have  a  complete 
garden  fertilizer  such  as  5-8-7  or 
7-7-7,  this  material  could  be  used  in 
place  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  using 
about  twice  the  application  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  only  safe  way  to  control  apple 
tree  borers  is  to  use  a  sharp  knife 
and  wire  to  remove  these  borers 
checking  the  tree  in  May  and  again 
in  September.  It  is  also  important  to 
check  close  to  the  ground  level  be¬ 
cause  there  may  be  some  borers 
slightly  under  the  present  ground 
level.  h.  a.  k. 
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The  Magic  of  Sawdust  Mulch 


On  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the 
little  village  of  North  Bridgeton,  in 
the  Sebago  Bake  region,  stands  the 
old  homestead  of  James  Chadbourne, 
a  man  known  through  all  central 
Maine.  He  is  the  doughty  champion 
of  sawdust,  a  material  once  regarded 
as  a  dismal  waste  and  even  a  danger¬ 
ous  problem  in  getting  it  away  from 
the  mills. 

Mr.  Chadbourne,  looking  out  ever 
his  fields  gradually  losing  their  virgin 
tilth,  and  with  keen  eye  always  to 
recognize  new  practices  or  materials, 
reasoned  that  this  waste  must  have 
some  virtues  if  it  could  be  returned 
to  the  soil  and  be  again  incorporated 
with  the  earth  from  which  it  came. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  growing 
crops  of  peas,  potatoes,  beans  and 
berries.  With  the  constant  stirring  of 
the  topsoil,  even  though  it  was  not 
a  heavy  clay,  the  foundations  began 
to  show  little  resiliency,  to  hold  less 
moisture  and  readily  to  wash  with 
heavy  rainfall.  Even  with  the  most 
intelligent  rotation,  and  with  green 
crops  and  sods  plowed  under,  there 
was  still  the  certainty  that  he  was 
playing  a  losing  game.  Somehow,  he 
believed,  there  should  be  means  to 
restore  and  greatly  increase  the  soil 
texture  of  his  rolling  hills  if  he  was 
to  continue  heavy  production. 

Boldly  Mr.  Chadbourne  brought  in 
from  the  nearby  mills  great  loads  of 
the  discarded  sawdust  heaps  and 
plowed  them  into  his  soil.  Neighbors 
looked  on  with  jaundiced  eye;  surely 
the  man  would  ruin  his  heritage. 
Soon,  they  said,  the  acreage  would 
get  as  hard  as  the  native  cobbles 
and,  even  if  it  did  not,  the  soil  would 
become  so  sour  nothing  could  be 
raised  on  it. 

Strangely  however,  the  soil  texture 


began  to  improve.  More  water  was 
absorbed;  gradually  the  ground  be¬ 
came  warmer  and  more  productive, 
as  the  material  rotted.  Again,  rea¬ 
soned  Chadbourne,  why  not  use  it  as 
a  winter  mulch  on  his  strawberry 
fields?  It  should  be  no  worse  than 
the  weed  infested  hay  and  straw  he 
had  been  using.  On  trial,  he  found 
that  the  sawdust  mulch  not  only 
kept  the  plants  from  heaving  in 
Winter,  but  it  was  equally  useful 
in  conserving  the  needed  moisture.  It 
kept  the  berries  even  cleaner  than 
the  longer  trash  but  also  afforded 
great  comfort  to  the  knees  of  the 
pickers  after  dashing  rains.  Now, 
with  manure  spreader,  1,000  tons  or 
more  of  sawdust  are  scattered  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chadbourne  noticed  that  dust 
from  the  hardwoods  rotted  within  a 
year  of  anplication,  while  the  soft 
woods  of  pine  or  fir  took  twice  as 
long.  Otherwise,  he  observed  not 
much  difference  in  their  virtues.  He 
says  he  would  prefer  the  former  only 
if  it  meant  a  shorter  haul. 

Today,  after  30  years  of  appljdng 
sawdust  freely,  Chadburne  is  using  it 
on  melons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
other  crops.  _  The  warm  soil  is  be¬ 
coming  lighter,  as  the  slowly  rotting 
mass  is  plowed  or  cultivated  into  it, 
and  it  forms  a  wonderful  base  for 
growing  when  combined  with  some 
form  of  nitrate,  which  latter  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  freely  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Otherwise,  it  has  been 
found  that  sawdust  alone  takes  un 
the  free  nitrates  of  the  soil  before 
the  crops  can  utilize  them.  Therefore, 
always  at  planting  time  and  during 
the  Summer,  one  man  is  kept  almost 
constantly  employed  in  drilling  ni¬ 
trate  either  before  or  behind  the 
cultivator.  Walter  A.  Withrow 


Sawdust  uiulch  has  proven  to  he  effective  for  both  weed  control  and  soil 
conservation  on  the  well  managed  strawberry  beds  of  James  Chadbourne  in 
the  Sebago  Lake  region  near  North  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  Maine. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
May  30,  1925 

There  was  a  puff  and  snort  down 
the  road,  and  a  big  automobile  came 
tearing  up  the  little  hill.  The  driver 
stopped  the  car  in  front  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  He  was  a  fat  coarse-looking 
man  with  a  round,  brutal  face — the 
top  of  his  head  bald  and  shining.  Be¬ 
side  him  sat  a  thick  pasty-faced 
woman,  overdressed  and  under¬ 
cultured.  It  was  a  typical  pair  of  the 
new  breed  which  gasoline  has  de¬ 
veloped — auto  hogs. 

She  ran  her  eye  over  the  house  and 
lawn  and  discovering  that  lilac  bloom 
nodding  gloriously  about  the  shrubs, 
pointed  her  finger  at  it.  It  was  a 
pasty  finger  bedecked  with  a  paste 
diamond. 

“That’s  what  I  want!  You  got  the 
nei've  to  get  it  for  me?” 

You  know  how  Tennyson  men¬ 
tions  one  trait  of  human  nature — 
“In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love!” 

It  is  doubtful  if  Tennyson  had  in 
mind  a  fat,  common  woman  with  a 
double  chin  nudging  a  man  with 
three  chins  hanging  to  his  lower  face 
like  lumps  of  fat,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  freaks  of  human 
nature  which  endure  through  all  the 
ages.  You  have  probably  read  the 
poem  of  the  beautiful  lady  who 
threw  her  glove  down  into  the  lion’s 
den  and  then,  with  her  eyes,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  knight  at  her  side  to  go 
and  get  it.  He  imitated  Daniel, 
though  for  a  far  less  worthy  cause, 
dodged  the  lions,  picked  up  the  glove. 


climbed  out  of  the  den  and  - —  very 
wisely  threw  it  in  the  lady’s  face. 
This  fat  man  was  evidently  the 
slave  of  his  lady,  but  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  hesitated. 

“Ain’t  afraid,  are  you?  There  ain’t 
nobody  but  that  kid  around.  No  dog 
that  I  can  see.  I  want  that  flower,” 
and  she  pointed  again. 

And  then,  with  the  world-old  urge 
which  radiated  from  that  pasty 
finger,  the  fat  man  climbed  out  of  the 
car,  ran  to  the  lilac  bush  and  broke 
off  the  flower.  He  did  not  cut  the 
stem  but  twisted  and  tore  it  and 
ruined  the  shape  of  the  bush.  Then 
he  ran  back  to  the  car,  tossed  the 
token  into  the  lap  of  his  lady  and 
went  tearing  down  the  road.  They 
both  waved  their  hands  derisively  at 
the  forlorn  little  figure  on  the  door¬ 
step. 

Of  course  these  auto  hogs  were 
quite  incapable  of  realizing  what  they 
had  done.  I  have  told  this  story  to 
several  men  who  are  not  emotional 
by  nature.  They  all  tell  me  that,  if 
they  had  been  there  with  a  gun,  they 
would  have  taken  a  shot  at  that  fat 
couple  and  stood  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  I  would  not  countenance 
that,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  I 
would  make  one  of  a  company  to 
treat  them  to  a  good  dose  of  horse¬ 
whip  or  paddle.  I  think  such  crea¬ 
tures  are  incapable  of  understanding 
just  what  such  conduct,  means 
through  any  appeal  to  sentiment  or 
justice.  They  will  have  to  absorb  a 
wholesome  respect  for  law  and  de¬ 
cency  through  their  skin  if  at  all. 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD 


21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 
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Income/ 


For  instance,  here’s  what  Mr.  Z.  K.  Simpson  of  Monroe, 
N.C.,  says  about  6-Plant-Food  Royster:  “/  use  Royster  because 
it  produces  more  crops— and  records  show  I’ve  the  highest  yield 
per  acre  ( based  on  a  five-year  average )  here  in  Union  County /” 


Royster  makes  only  one  quality  fertilizer — top-quality 
6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer.  There  is  no  second  grade  Royster  brand , 
When  you  buy  Royster  you  get  guaranteed  quantities  of  ail 
six  major  plant  foods  your  crops  must  have — but  which  most 
soils  lack.  Make  your  land  pay  off.  Buy  Royster  Fertilizer  nowl 

GET  THESE  6  VITAL  PLANT  FOODS 

Scientific  tests  prove  all  crops  must  have  these  six  major  plant 
foods.  Only  Royster  guarantees  quantities  of: 
Nitrogen  for  rapid  growth;  Phosphoric  Acid 
for  maturity  and  yield;  Potash  for  health 
and  quality .  .  .  plus  Calcium  for  sturdy 
plants;  Sulphur  for  vigor  and  tone; 
Magnesium  for  color  and  snap. 

FREE  FLOWING! 

Royster's  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  won't  gum  of 
clog  the  drill.  Mechanical  condition  is  always 
fust  right,  because  Royster  makes  only  one 
quality  fertilizer — the  finestl 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  Norfolk,  V<Si 
Sales  Offices  in  these  areas: 
Baltimore,  Md.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


"^T o  two  ways  about  it,  higlv  income 
farmers  everywhere  endorse  Royster' 
6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer.  These  men 
know  Royster  brings  back  up  to  $10.00 
worth  of  crops  for  every  $1.00  they 
invest.  They  know  it’s  good  sense  to 
put  all  six  major  plant  foods  back  in 
their  soil  with  Royster. 
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Rural  Churches  Celebrate 
Their  100th  Anniversaries 

(Continued  from  Page  763) 

outside  help  given  by  members  and 
also  by  many  not  affiliated  with  the 
church  in  any  way.  These  people 
willingly  donated  money,  materials 
and  labor  to  help  improve  their  place 
of  worship. 

The  church  has  sent  many  into  the 
surrounding  towns  and  cities  to  take 
their  place  in  the  life  of  some  church 
and  continue  the  work  that  was  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  family  life  at 
home.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  old 
question,  “What  will  become  of  my 
son  when  he  leaves  home?”  The 
families  of  this  church  were  so  close 
to  God  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
when  one  left  home  was  to  find  a 
church  nearby  and  take  up  the  work 
left  off  in  Ebenezer. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  in  church  organization  was  begun  in 
1851,  it  was  voted  to  call  a  council  to  1847. 

consider  the  ordination  of  Brother  In  1849  the  land  on  which  the 
Shotwell,  the  council  to  meet  Janu-  church  now  stands  was  deeded  by 
ary  21,  and  the  church  building  to  John  C.  Tillotson  to  the  congregation 
be  dedicated  on  the  next  day.  The  as  a  site  for  a  church  edifice.  The 
council  met  and,  after  examining  the  church  was  in  building  through  1850, 
candidate,  voted  to  proceed  to  ordi-  being  completed  and  dedicated 
nation  on  the  following  day.  Thus  on  March  12,  1851.  William  Jewett,  a 
January  22,  1851,  the  church  build-  man  well  known  in  the  New  York 
ing  was  dedicated  and  the  Rev  John  Conference,  was  the  preacher.  The 
M.  Shotwell  was  ordained  as  pastor,  service  of  dedication  was  followed  by 

The  fact  that  the  church  has  con-  a  revival  lasting  for  nine  months, 
tinued  active  for  100  years  vindicates  Mongaup  Valley  became  the  head  of 
the  decision  of  the  organizers.  To-  a  circuit  in  1859,  the  other  points  on 
day  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  charge  being  Bushville  and 
the  charter  members  scattered  Strongtown.  In  1868  the  building  was 
abroad,  but  a  few  live  in  Walesville,  enlarged  under  the  Rev.  N.  Brusie. 
or  belong  to  the  church,  and  only  a  About  this  same  time  Mrs  Abigail 
few  former  pastors  are  living.  How-  Royce  deeded  to  the  trustees  a  house 
ever,  some  who  took  part  in  the  1900  and  land  adjoining  to  be  used  by  the 
celebration  are  still  living.  The  preachers  of  the  circuit.  This  parson 


November  4,  1950 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Walesville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  little  community  of  Wales¬ 
ville,  (P.  O.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.) 
about  five  miles  south  of  Oriskany  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
Oriskany  Creek  joins  the  historic  Mo¬ 
hawk  River,  the  Baptist  Church  has 
stood  in  plain  view  of  all  travelers  for 
the  last  hundred  years  as  a  testimony 
to  the  public,  a  real  epitaph  of 
righteousness,  and  a  milestone  as 
standard-bearer  of  the  Gospel  to  five 
generations. 

It  was  in  April  1850  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Walesville  called  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
plan  of  opening  Christian  work  in 
Walesville.  Upon  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary,  the  Rev.  Barker  wrote:  “In 
the  early  Spring  of  1850  the  citizens 
of  Walesville  and  vicinity  engaged 
John  M.  Shotwell,  then  a  licentiate, 
to  preach  six  months  for  them  in  the 
school  house  which  stood  on  the  same 
site  as  the  present  school  building. 
He  began  his  labors  April  1,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  May  11,  when  a  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  organizing  a 
Christian  Society  in  Walesville.  The 
minutes  of  that  meeting  tell  their 
own  story:  ‘This  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  appointing  J.  M.  Shotwell 
chairman  and  David  Parke  clerk.  It 
was  then  requested  by  the  chairman 
that  a  season  be  spent  in  supplicating 
a  throne  of  divine  grace.  After  spend¬ 
ing  about  an  hour  in  prayer,  earnest¬ 
ly  requesting  the  counsels  of  God  to 
direct  them  in  the  decision  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  had  convened 
to  deliberate,  all  were  requested  to 
express  their  views  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  organizing  some  Christian 
Society.  The  conditions  of  the  field 
were  most  feelingly  referred  to,  and 
the  importance  of  establishing  some 
Christian  interest  was  evinced  by  all 
who  spoke.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
deep  feeling,  and  apparently  one  of 
great  spiritual  benefit.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  there  should  be  a 
Christian  church  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walesville,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  all  things,  it  was  thought  the 
Baptist  denomination  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Whereupon  a 
resolution  was  offered  accordingly, 
‘Resolved,  That  we  meet  at  some 
future  period  to  organize  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Walesville’.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  unanimously  passed,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  May  18, 
1850.’  ” 

Some  folks  from  a  neighboring 
church  seemed  to  feel  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  a  church  in  Walesville, 
and  they  refused  to  grant  letters  to 
those  who  wished  to  become  charter 
members  of  the  new  church,  but  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  organization  was 
carried.  “Brother  John  M.  Shotwell 
and  Sisters  Salome  L.  Shotwell  and 
Narcissa  Hutchinson  presented  letters, 
which  were  received,  and  19  others 
their  names,  as  intending  to  unite 
when  they  received  their  letters  from 
the  churches  to  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  belonged.”  Thus  amid  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  discouragements  the  career 
of  the  little  church  was  begun.  It 
has  lived  and  proved  in  Walesville 
the  usefulness  of  the  little  country 
church  in  the  religious  economy  of 
our  time. 

On  August  27,  1850  the  church  was 
recognized  by  its  sister  churches.  The 
19  mentioned  above  with  two  others 
were  received  by  letter  and  two 
more,  Julia  Olmstead  and  John 
Hutchinson,  were  received  by  bap¬ 
tism.  Delegates  from  other  Baptist 
churches  met  in  council  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  new  church  and  gave  to 
it  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 


grandmother  of  the  present  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Urban  W.  Newman,  who  has 
served  the  church  for  18  years, 
joined  the  church  by  baptism  75 
years  ago. 


age  was  enlarged  in  1893.  Further 
improvement  of  the  property  oc¬ 
curred  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jamieson 
who,  aided  by  the  ladies  started  a 
fund  which  grew  yearly,  until  in  the 


There  have  been  a  few  hard  times  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  E.  Corneille  the 
in  the  last  50  years.  In  1929  no  meet-  church  was  ceiled  and  otherwise  fin¬ 
ings  were  held  for  a  few  months,  but  proved.  In  1913  the  great  window  was 
the  late  Rev.  A.  D.  Walker,  after  put  in  and  the  entrance  moved  to  the 
making  numerous  house-to-house  side.  In  1938  the  church  hall  was 
calls,  arranged  to  hold  meetings,  built,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
which  have  continued  ever  since.  Rev.  Alphaeus  Robbins. 

Many  of  the  members  and  those  The  Centenary  Celebration  of  the 


who  attend  are  farmers  and  some  are 
subscribers  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  as  well  as  the  pastor. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  potatoes  and 
the  first  venison  been  thrown  into 
the  first  pot  boiling  on  the  first  fire¬ 
place  in  the  farthest  cabin  when  the 
Methodist  circuit  rider  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Sullivan  County.  And  he 
has  remained.  The  Sullivan  circuit 
was  formed  in  1820.  The  Monticello 
Circuit  was  created  in  1825.  In  1830 
Phineas  Rier  was  Preaching  Elder 
and  Robert  Travis  and  David  Poor 


Mongaup  Valley  Methodist  Church 
was  held  July  11-16,  1950,  with 

sermons  being  preached  by  four 
former  ministers  of  the  church.  The 
present  minister,  in  charge  since 
1949,  is  the  Rev.  Norman  S.  Kerr. 

[Ed.  —  Mongaup  Valley  was  the 
birthplace  of  John  J.  Dillon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
until  his  death  on  March  1,  1950.] 

The  Lawbreaking 
Automobilist 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

June  25,  1904 

The  automobilist  is  abroad  in  our 
were  the  preachers  in  charge.  Travis  ianci,  and  this  season  especially  acts 


and  Poor  planted  Methodism  in  West 
Sullivan  County  in  the  Summer  of 
1830.  The  new  circuit  extended  on 
the  east  from  what  is  now  Mountain 
Dale,  on  the  north  from  Liberty  to 
Hurd  Settlement  on  the  west.  It  was 
served  by  three  preachers. 

It  took  a  good  man  to  make  the 
rounds.  During  the  Winter  of  1818-19 
the  Rev.  William  Boyse  visited  the 
mission  station  at  Bethel,  and  wrote 
his  wife  a  letter  that  illustrates  the 
early  church  of  this  section:  “This  is 


as  though  he  owned  the  whole  earth. 
He  is  our  only  citizen  who  rushes 
into  print  to  brag  that  he  has  beaten 
the  record  of  other  law-breakers  in 
rushing  through  our  streets  and  along 
our  roads.  He  seems  to  take  pride  in 
proclaming  that  he  breaks  our  laws 
with  impunity  and  is  a  privileged 
citizen.  There  are  hundreds  of  women 
today  in  thickly  settled  communities 
who  do  not  dare  trust  themselves  and 
children  where  in  the  past  they  have 
driven  alone  with  safety.  The  danger 


a  pretty  wild  part  of  the  country.  You  js  not  from  the  degenerate  country- 


would  say  it  is  a  perfect  wilderness. 
Yesterday  I  went  to  church.  There 
stood  a  little,  solitary  unfinished 
house  which  I  entered.  There  was  no 
pulpit,  no  seats;  but  a  very  common 
chair,  which  I  was  to  occupy,  and 
some  boards,  propped  up  on  blocks 
on  which  the  congregation  sit;  no 
fire,  and  the  wall  nothing  but  very 


man,  but  our  city  cousins  and  their 
automobiles.  It  must  be  said  that  for 
“pure  cussedness”  and  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  many  of  their 
drivers  excel  any  class  of  our  citizens 
we  have  ever  met. 


To  kill  the  odors  of  fresh  paint  in 
a  newly  refinished  room,  fill  a  paper 
thin  boards.  After  some  time,  how-  bag  with  a  pound  or  two  of  charcoal 


ever,  there  was  a  congregation  as¬ 
sembled.  I  got  up  at  the  end  of  a 
carpenter’s  bench  that  passed  through 
the  center,  and  preached  them  a  ser¬ 
mon.  They  sat  and  heard  it  with  as 
much  patience  as  if  they  had  been  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  I  suppose; 
and  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  hear¬ 
ing  two  sermons  in  this  place,  one 
directly  after  the  other,  cold  and 
bleak  as  it  is,  I  found  they  would  not 
be  satisfied  unless  I  gave  them  an¬ 
other — and  so  I  did.”  ( Republican 
Watchman,  April  17,  1931). 

Preaching  was  first  held  at  Mon¬ 
gaup  Valley  at  irregular  sessions  in 
the  Gale  House  just  west  of  the 
covered  bridge,  known  later  as  the 
Tillotson  homestead,  where  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  the  town  of  Bethel 
was  opened  in  1836.  The  Rev.  David 
Buck  began  regular  services  the  next 
year  and  continued  them  for  several 
years.  In  the  early  40’s  for  some  rea¬ 
son  they  were  discontinued,  and  it  is 
uncertain  exactly  when  they  were  re¬ 
sumed.  The  Rev.  Z.  N.  Lewis  was 
preacher  at  the  time  of  the  election 
of  President  Polk  in  1844.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay 
so  strongly  that  some  took  offense — 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis  in  the  Valley.  Mr.  Buck  re¬ 
turned,  and  served  from  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  with  Mexico  until 
the  Spring  of  1857.  Meetings  for  many 


and  leave  it  in  the  closed  room.  The 
charcoal  absorbs  the  odor. 


WATT  LIGHT  PLANTS 

NEW  —  IN  EXPORT  BOXES 
Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 


2.5  KVA,  Single-phase.  60  cycle,  120  volts,  AC, 
driven  by  Briggs-Stratton  6.5  bp.  4  cycle,  air¬ 
cooled  engine.  Ideally  adapted  for  stand-by 
current,  lighting,  refrigerators,  oil  burners, 
power  tools,  and  for  contractors. 

Manufacturer’s  MAW  SOQPI  F.  0.  B. 

List  Price  $700  nwn  Chicago 

DUFF  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

V  . -Murray  Hill  2-9114  — 

FARM  CREDIT 

CAN  HELP  YOU  EARN  MORE 


1  can’t  afford 
to  have  my 
horse  laid  up” 


says  Norwood  Andrews 
of  Mooresfown,  N.  J. 

•  "Whenever  I  see  any  signs  of  lameness 
on  my  horses,  1  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I’m 
sure  it  saved  me  many  working  hours  In 
the  past  1 0  years.” 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lame¬ 
ness  due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  It’s  not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years.  It's  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists; 

W.  P.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Entirely  different  in  d*stf* 
nod  function  from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New  principle  ef 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free .  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempt**- 
ter*  for  twelve  hours. 

Writ*  for  tree  toldtr. 


Please  address  all  queries  to  DEPT.  C. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  •  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

VOOD  CXXO 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
r .  .  "* 


19”,  26"  ' 
ond  30" 
Sizes 


^  /.THE  CHAMP! 

\  Lightweight 

\.  One  Mon  Chain  Saw 

^  Dca'e-  Opportune 
LOMBARD  —  Ashland,  Mass 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&.  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  4.  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNA. 


Write  for  low  prices— 
carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpen¬ 
sive  beam  counter.  I£ 
you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and  width  please, 
on  KTJG  COMPANY,  Dept.  >043,  Lima,  Ohio 


WEAVERS 


Learn  to  weave.  A  facinatlng  hobby,  educational  and 
entertaining  handicraft  for  young  and  old.  Ideal  for 
convalescents.  LOLA  LOOMS  in  two  models,  Jr.  7" 
weft  $6.00,  Sr.  15"  weft  $8.50.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Write  for  leaflet.  F.  B.  HAINES, 

16  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


teds  Grow 

Send  poeteard  or  letter 
m  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CDCE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  TKK 

391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


project*. 

one  ■  (cuiu  no.  j  .elds  650-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tell* 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

_  W.  r.  AtlEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  s  : 


It  takes  money  to  make  money.  But  unless  farm 
financing  is  wisely  planned,  it  can  be  dangerous. 
That's  why,  more  and  more  farmers  are  financing 
their  farms  thru  Cooperative  Farm  Credit.  It's  run 
by  farmers  for  farmers  —  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
_  sound,  friendly  credit  service  that  means  so  much 

years  were  in  houses  and  farms,  and  to  success  in  farming, 
once,  when  the  school  house  near  the  Z&EZ.  WRITE  TODAY  .  . 


MORTGAGE  LOANS 

Repayment  periods  from  10  to  33  years 
with  low  interest  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  loan.  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage  loans  are  available  thru  your 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Association. 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT 

Geared  to  meet  your  needs  for  opera¬ 
ting  expenses.  Available  for  periods  up 
to  30  months  and  at  low  net  cost  thru 
your  local  Production  Credit  Association. 


present  building  had  been  burned, 
the  services  were  held  in  J ames 
Crocker’s  carpenter  shop.  The  nucle¬ 
us  of  the  Mongaup  Valley  Church  was 
a  class  of  which  Mr.  Milton  Royce 
was  the  leader.  It  is  thought  that  a 


FREE  INFORMATION  I 

CO  OPERA?  IV* 


BY  FARMERS 
DIPT.  5  •  310  STATE  STREET 


Local  Offices  throughout 
New  England,  N.  Y.  and  N.  J. 

FARM  credit 

FOR  FARMERS 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


I 
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World  rearmament  will  cause  the 
threat  of  agricultural  surpluses,  to 
vanish  temporarily,  according  to  a 
report  last  month  issued  by  the 
FAQ.  (Food  and  Agricultural  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations).  The 
international  group  sees  for  the  year 
ahead  a  flow  of  dollars  to  our  allies 
which  will  permit  them  to  pay  cash 
for  the  products  of  U.  S.  farms. 

FAO  contends  that  the  outlook  for 
the  future  justifies  reimposation  of 
controls  over  international  trade  in 
some  farm  commodities,  and  broadly 
hints  that  a  sort  of  international  price 
control  might  well  be  necessary. 

The  report  stated  that,  among  other 
scarce  commodities,  wool  and  rubber 
are  the  major  products  in  need  of 
controls.  “Prices  have  already  risen 
dangerously,  and  further  United 
States  purchases  are  expected  to  push 
them  higher,”  the  report  stated,  list¬ 
ing  rice,  cotton,  coffee  and  cocoa  as 
other  commodities  on  the  scarcity  list, 
and  “within  the  next  few  months 
some  other  commodities  may  feel  the 
pressure  of  stronger  demand.” 

FAO  pointed  out  that,  despite  a 
slight  gain  in  world  production, 
supplies  of  food  and  the  ability  to 
buy  it  are  still  far  below  the  levels 
required  to  give  all  of  the  world’s 
people  nutritionally  adequate  diets. 
FAO  director-general  Norris  E.  Dodd, 
a  long-time  advocate  of  full  farm  pro¬ 
duction  with  improved  means  of  get¬ 
ting  production  to  consumers,  said: 
“It  seems  that  bitter  fighting  on  a 
peninsula  of  Asia  and  world-wide  in¬ 
creases  in  economically  unproductive 
armaments  will  do  more  to  improve 
certain  aspects  of  the  international 
distribution  of  food  than  all  of  the 
direct  efforts  made  since  1946.  This 
is  not  a  flattering  commentary  on 
international  statesmanship.  But  by 
all  means  let  us  take  full  advantage 
of  this  by-product  of  a  troubled 
situation,  and  hope  that  in  the  future 
we  can  do  better  in  developing 
methods  that  will  work  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  international  good  will.” 

Arguing  that  there  would  be  little 
justification  for  asking  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  farm  commodities 
when  the  added  output  could  not  be 
obtained  for  a  period  of  years,  Dodd 
asked  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to 
give  the  world’s  farmers  some  sort  of 
guarantee.  “Could  sufficient  national 
or  international  price  guarantees  be 
given?”  he  asked. 

Point  of  main  ■'interest  to  U.  S. 
farmers  in  the  FAO  document  was 
the  prediction  that  the  U.  S.  will  be 
spending  enough  dollars  abroad  in 
our  defense  program  to  give  the 
foreign  nations  buying  power  which, 
he  predicted,  they  would  use  to  cut 
into  our  surplus  stockpiles.  This  esti¬ 
mate,  however,  has  not  been  shared 
b3r  U.  S.  economists.  Most  of  these 
feel  that  cash  sales  of  U.  S.  farm  pro¬ 
duce  abroad  will  not  be  increased  to 
any  great  extent,  though  we  may 
give  away  greater  quantities  and  may 
sell  much  more  at  subsidized  prices. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Raised  in  the  FAO  report  was  the 
supposition  that  the  U.  S.  will  give 
much  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  much  of  the  aid  taking  the 
form  of  food  gifts. 

Elsewhere  in  Washington,  the  State 
Department  seriously  considers  com¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue  of  Dictator  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia.  The  Yugoslavian  crops 
were  badly  cut  by  drought.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  we  will  find 
some  way  to  get  U.  S.  surpluses  into 
the  one  country  which  has  thus  far 
broken  away  at  least  partially  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

There  has  not  been  anything  of  an 
official  nature  yet,  but  some  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials  believe 
that  our  stores  of  dried  milk  and 
dried  eggs  might  at  last  be  cut  down 
somewhat.  Shipments  to  these  nations 
would  be  responsible.  It  would  be 
possible  to  charge  off  at  least  a  good 
part  of  the  costs,  now  devoted  to  the 
price  support  program.  This  would 
enable  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  make  a  better  showing  in  its 
financial  reports. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia, 
the  deal  would  likely  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  cash  loan.  This  would  mean  that 
Tito  could  select  the  commodities  he 


would  like  us  to  ship  him,  and  the 
“white  elephant”  price  support  sur¬ 
pluses  would  probably  not  figure  im¬ 
portantly.  Tito  would  probably  want 
wheat  and  feed  grains  principally. 
Korea  will  likely  take  what  it  can 
get,  which  will  mean  that  the  natives 
may  have  to  get  used  to  dried  eggs 
and  dried  skim  milk.  The  U.  S.  has 
been  having  tremendous  difficulties 
in  getting  foreign  nations  to  accept 
any  of  these  commodities,  even  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Nobody  seems  to  like 
the  taste  of  either. 

***** 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  in  trouble  over  export- 
import  matters.  RFC  wants  to  buy 
over  a  hundred  million  gallons  of 
alcohol  from  France  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  slapped  ex¬ 
port  controls  on  cotton  limit  in  ship¬ 
ments  abroad  to  about  half  last  year’s 
rate. 

—  Since  the  RFC  alcohol  deal  has 
not  gone  through  officially  by  the  end 
of  last  week,  the  air  is  not  quite  so 
blue  about  it  as  about  the  other 
matter.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  like  to  use  the  “wet 
com”  which  made  up  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  year’s  crop  and  soft  grain 
sorghums  for  production  of  alcohol. 
Potato  growers  would  like  to  see 
spuds  used  for  the  purposes. 

U.  S.  plants  set  up  for  making 
alcohol  from  potatoes  are  reportedly 
not  anxious  to  reconvert  from  their 
present  operations.  As  to  the  grain, 
commercial  alcohol  makers  are  al¬ 
ready  being  asked  to  set  aside  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  manufacturing  capacity 
for  the  Government’s  synthetic  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  also  the  reason  for 
the  expected  purchases  in  France. 
RFC  felt  that  purchasing  abroad 
would  minimize  dislocation  of  U.  S. 
supplies. 

There  will  be  loud  protests,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  Corn  Belt,  and  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  potato  areas. 

As  to  cotton,  USDA  is  in  trouble 
with  the  Congressional  cotton  bloc. 
The  Department  contends  that  for 
safety’s  sake  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  with  our  limited  supplies. 
USDA  has  already  announced  that 
the  cotton  export  quota  is  subject  to 
frequent  review,  but  the  argument 
continues  to  wax  hot.  Cotton  bloc 
legislators  claim  that  the  quotas 
have  seriously  hurt  farm  prices  on 
cotton.  They  say  we  have  supplies 
for  much  more  generous  export 
quotas. 

%  ^  'i* 

Recently  announced  credit  con¬ 
trols  will  cut  down  on  Federal  lend¬ 
ing  for  building  and  improvements 
of  farm  structures  when  the  trans¬ 
action  exceeds  $2,500,  according  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Where  the  cost  of  building  or  re¬ 
pairing  a  farm  structure  exceeds 
$2,500,  the  Government  will  loan  only 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  price.  If  the 
farmer  applicant  is  a  veteran,  the 
Government  will  lend  up  to  95  per 
cent,  however.  For  building  or  re¬ 
modeling  costing  over  $5,000  the  per¬ 
centage  to  be  loaned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  drop  progressively  as  the 
cost  rises. 

***** 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  total  farm  mortgage  debt 
had  risen  to  $5.4  billion  by  the  end 
of  1949,  a  gain  of  $300  million  in  a 
year  and  a  gain  of  a  half  billion  in 
two  years.  Farm  debt,  other  than 
mortgage,  stood  at  $6.4  billion  at  the 
end  of  1949,  $900  million  more  than 
a  year  earlier  and  a  rise  of  almost 
$3  billion  in  only  two  years. 

Harry  Lando 
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Withstands  weather,  time  and  fire 


What’s  so  super  about  Super-Channeldrain? 
First,  it  has  the  strength  of  corrosion- 
resistant  Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy  Steel  to  with¬ 
stand  storms  and  wind.  Second,  it  has  the 
double  protection  of  Wheeling’s  patented 
Channeldrain  lap  construction.  Third,  it’s 
heavily  armored  with  a  durable 
galvanized  coating  for  rust 
prevention.  You  get  3 -way  roof 
security  for  crops,  stock  and 
equipment  from  Wheeling 
Super-Channeldrain.  See  your 
Wheeling  Dealer, 


For  better  stands  of  craps 
THE  WHEELING  DIAM0HDRAG 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Wheeling  Ware  lasts  longer 

Wheeling  Ware  is  hand-dipped  in 
Wheeling’s  exclusive  Dura -Zinc- 
Alloy.’*  That  means  a  rust-resistant 
coat  of  armor  for  surface,  seam  and 
crevice.  For  longer  life  at  lower 
cost,  look  for  the  famous  Red  Label. 

*Trode-Mark,  Rag.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 


Here's  a  real  wonder  tool — a  drag  of 
“expanded  metal”  with  points  from 
each  diamond  acting  like  tiny  plows. 
It  cuts  up  clods  and  lumps  . . .  gives 
you  a  smooth,  evenly  pulverized  seed 
bed.  Use  singly  or  in  combined  sec¬ 
tions.  Inexpensive.  Send  coupon 
below  for  illustrated  folder. 


OFFiCES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  >  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  *  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  *  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  *  Richmond  •  St.  Louis, 


Please  send  information  regarding  items  checked. 
O  Diamondrag  Q  Channeldrain  □  Wheeling 
Roofing  Ware 
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New  York  Election  Highlights 

NEW  BROOM  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

FOR  the  past  15  years,  the  representation 
of  Columbia  County  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  has  been  pretty  much  of  the  “do- 
nothing”  variety.  The  obvious  reason  is  that 
the  Republicans  have  considered  themselves 
well  entrenched,  and  there  was  no  effective 
opposition  to  make  the  incumbent  really  work 
at  his  job.  The  result  has  been  apathy. 

This  year  the  situation  is  different.,  Mr. 
Willard  Drumm,  the  present  assemblyman 
running  for  reelection,  is  opposed  by  Clare 
McMahon  of  Chatham  who  is  waging  a  strong 
fighting  campaign  against  him. 

Speaking  recently  oh  the  milk  -  question, 
Mrs.  McMahon  made  the  following  statements: 
“When  the  farmer’s  price  for  his  milk  is 
too  low,  as  it  has  been  during  1950,  an  Assem¬ 
bly  member  worth  his  9alt  should  be  working 
on  the  problem.  He’d  be  bombarding  the  State 
and  Federal  administration  for  better  results, 
under  existing  laws. 

“For  five  years,  the  New  York  Legislature 
has  paid  for  an  investigation  of  the  spread 
between  the  price  paid  the  dairy  farmer  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  investi¬ 
gation  has  said  nothing  new.  It  has  done 
nothing.  It  has  developed  no  policy.  It  has 
not  recommended  legislation.  What  has  the 
Columbia  County  Assembly  Member  done  or 
9aid  to  help  out?  Nothing.  Truly,  it’s  time  to 
change  these  things. 

“The  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  better  price 
on  surplus  milk.  I  will  work  under  existing 
statutes  to  get  the  State  to  improve  this 
condition.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  aggressive  representation 
that  farmers  need  in  Albany.  They  get  too 
little  of  it  from  either  political  party  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record,  farmers  in  Columbia 
County  have  received  absolutely  none  of  it. 
What  they  should  have  is  a  new  broom  to 
sweep  out  the  dust  of  inertia  and  the  cobwebs 
of  disinterest.  A  woman  is  the  best  qualified 
person  to  wield  a  new  broom  and  Mrs. 
McMahon  seems  to  know  how  to  use  one.  She 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  it  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  next  year’s  Assembly. 


A  WORTHY  CANDIDATE 

At  no  time  within  recent  memory  were  the 
evils  of  the  convention  system  of  naming 
candidates  more  apparent  than  at  the  New 
York  State  conventions  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  last  September.  The  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  subject  by  Assemblyman 
Sharon  Mauhs  of  Schoharie  County,  himself  a 
participant  in  the  Democratic  convention, 
(page  783)  are  entitled  to  serious  consider¬ 
ation  by  every  voter  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Mauhs  is  forthright  and  fearless  in  his 
strong  criticism  of  this  year’s  conventions, 
both  of  them  boss-rigged  in  smoke-filled 
backrooms.  He  urges  that  the  present  system 
of  nominating  be  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
direct  primary  system,  now  in  effect  and 
operating  well,  in  35  States. 

In  his  two  years’  service  as  Schoharie 
County’s  assemblyman,  Mr.  Mauhs  has  made 
a  sound  record.  No  slavish  follower  of  party 
orders,  he  votes  as  he  thinks  best  for  the 
farmers  and  the  State  as  a  whole.  He  has 
proved  himself  to  be  as  he  impressed  us  two 
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years  ago  —  “honest,  vigorous  and  indepen¬ 
dent.”  His  present  position  on  the  convention 
system  is  typical  of  his  clear  thinking  and 
bold  spirit. 

Sharon  Mauhs  has  earned  the  confidence 
of  his  constituents  and  merits  reelection  to 
the  Assembly. 


SPRY  VS.  ERWIN  FOR  SENATE 

Out  in  Western  New  York,  Edward  W. 
Spry,  dirt  farmer  of  Le  Roy,  is  challenging 
Senator  Austin  Erwin  for  the  senate  seat 
in  the  49th  district,  comprising  Allegany, 
Genesee,  Livingston  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

Although  he  is  up  against  a  formidable 
candidate  in  strong  Republican  territory,  Mr. 
Spry  is  not  hesitating  in  taking  the  fight  to 
Mr.  Erwin  on  the  milk  issue,  especially  a§  to 
his  handling  of  the  Erwin  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mission.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Senator 
Erwin  has  made  himself  very  vulnerable  by 
his  political  manipulation  of  the  milk  inquiry. 
He  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  past 
four  years  with  no  tangible  results.  Mr.  Spry 
pledges  his  support  of  a  real  study  of  milk 
distribution  costs  to  the  end  that  the  farmer 
will  receive  his  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 

As  an  example  of  his  independence,  the 
Democratic  candidate  has  declared  himself 
against  the  Brannan  Plan.  He  says,  “I’m  for 
sensible  protection  for  the  farmer,  but  I  don’t 
wfant  the  government  to  buy  my  wheat  or 
beans,  or  potatoes.” 

A  few  more  simple  honest  men  like  Spry, 
and  a  few  less  smooth  politicians  like  Erwin, 
the  better  for  New  York  State. 


Along  the  Milk  Front 

NO  TINKERING  WITH  NEW  YORK  MILK  ORDER 

AST  June  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  proposed  a  reorganization  of  all 
milk  market  administration  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country  so  as  to  place  them  wholly 
under  the  Department’s  control  —  politically 
and  financially.  Although  to  many  people  the 
changes  have  seemed  technical  and  not  too 
substantial,  actually  they  would,  if  carried  out, 
seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  marketing 
orders.  Here  in  the  New  York  milkshed  the 
plan  would  not  be  at  all  welcome  since,  apart 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  Federal  Order 
itself,  the  manner  and  quality  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration  by  Dr.  Blanford,  leave  little  to  be 
desired. 

Various  and  many  explanations  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  Washington  to  quiet  the  protests 
that  immediately  arose,  but  none  of  them  was 
sufficiently  definite.  Finally,  in  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  producer  action  in  opposition  to 
the  proper  reorganization,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  DuMond  called  a  conference  of 
milk  producer  representatives  last  month.  The 
sense  of  that  non-political  conference  was  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  Senator  Herbert  Lehman  in 
obtaining  a  clear-cut  statement  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan  as  to  his  and  his  Department’s 
intentions.  A  committee,  headed  by  B.  J.  H. 
Rikert  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-operative, 
contacted  Mr.  Lehman  who  in  turn  asked  the 
Federal  Secretary  for  his  definite  views.  Mr. 
Brannan’s  response  in  writing  seems,  at  last, 
to  set  at  rest  any  doubts  that  were  very 
properly  raised  in  producers’  minds.  There 
will  not,  according  to  his  letter,  be  any  change 
of  the  Federal  Order  administration  here  in 
the  New  York  milkshed.  This  means,  we  hope, 
not  only  before  election,  but  after  election  as 
well. 


DAIRYMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW  “WHY” 

There  is  still  no  report  from,  or  action  by, 
Washington  on  the  proposed  3y2-cent  per  cwt. 
increase  on  Class  III  milk. 

Dairy  farmers  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
continually  made  the  goats  in  the  dealers’  mad 
scramble  for  bigger  and  bigger  profits  on 
manufacturing  milk.  They  have  been  fighting 
for  a  fair  price  increase  on  Class  III  milk  for 
more  than  a  year.  They  had  to  wait  four 
months  to  get  a  hearing  to  revise  the  price. 
Then  they  had  to  wait  four  months  more  for 
a  decision  which  recommended  tentatively  a 
price  increase  of  about  one  tenth  of  what  they 
were  entitled  to.  That  was  last  May  and  since 
then,  contrary  to  all  previous  practice  on 
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amendments,  Washington  has  done  nothing  to 
put  even  this  “penny”  increase  into  effect. 
Nor  has  any  reason  been  given  for  the  lack 
of  action. 

The  Class  III  price  of  New  York  approved 
milk  continues  to  remain  below  the  midwest 
condensery  price  for  unapproved  milk,  and 
Washington  still  refuses  to  lift  a  finger  to  help. 
If  even  the  3 14  -cent  increase  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  made  effective  before  this  year’s 
flush,  as  it  should  have  been,  producers  would 
have  $750,000  more  in  their  pockets  today. 

What  is  Washington  waiting  for,  and  why? 
If  it’s  politics,  that’s  a  mighty  poor  reason.  If 
it’s  dealer  opposition,  that’s  even  a  poorer 
reason.  Whatever  the  reason,  dairy  farmers 
would  like  to  know  and,  as  a  matter  of 
common  decency,  they  are  entitled  to  a  quick 
and  satisfactory  answer. 


The  Frozen  Food  Market 

THERE  has  ben  a  steady  increase  in  the  use 
of  frozen  foods  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  a  recent  Ohio/ Station  study  that  covered 
1,368  families,  11  per  cent  had  freezer  lockers 
and  five  per  cent  had  home  units.  These 
families  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  using  frozen  foods  regularly,  leaving  the 
retail  store  as  the  source  of  frozen  foods  for 
the  comparatively  large  remainder.  In  this 
study  33  different  frozen  products  were  found 
to  be  commonly  used,  with  11  of  these  items 
making  up  78  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
volume  —  peas,  limas,  strawberries,  corn, 
broccoli,  peaches,  spinach,  green  beans,  fish, 
cauliflower  and  brussels  sprouts.  The  study 
also  indicated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  families 
expect  to  continue  to  use  as  much  or  more 
frozen  foods  than  at  present.  This  means  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand  for  high  quality 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  means  also 
that  more  of  the  previously  perishable  truck 
and  orchard  crops  will  be  much  less  subject  to 
the  wild  gyrations  of  a  dealer-controlled 
market. 


Lack  of  Apple  Storage  Space 

Western  New  York  apple  growers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  possible  $1,500,000  loss  on  the  crop 
now  being  harvested,  unless  Government-hoarded 
cheese  from  midwestern  districts  is  immediately 
removed  from  area  plants.  Space  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  immediately  for  about  600,000  bushels  of 
local  apples  to  avert  the  heavy  loss. 

John  R.  Pillion,  n, ember  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Commission,  has  forwarded  a  request  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  transfer  of  midwestern  goods  to  other  stor¬ 
age  plants,  to  make  room  for  the  local  apple  crop, 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  early  this  month  in 
order  to  avert  a  heavy  loss. 

The  seriousness  of  lack  of  space  was  confirmed 
by  C.  G.  Garman,  of  Niagara  County,  president 
of  the  newly-formed  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers’  Assn.,  who  stated  that  Niagara  County 
growers  have  lost  the  equivalent  of  200,000  bushels 
of  storage  space  because  of  Federal  leases  for 
storage  of  subsidy  products.  Growers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  similar  shortages  in  Oi'leans,  Wayne 
and  Monroe  counties,  Mr.  Garman  stated,  and 
asserted  that  Niagara  County  growers  have  space 
for  only  800,000  bushels  of  their  estimated  million 
bushel  crop.  “The  situation  is  critical,  but  some 
of  the  late  varieties  may  be  saved,  such  as  Rome 
and  Baldwin,  if  the  cheese  is  transferred  imme¬ 
diately,”  he  explained. 

Lack  of  storage  space  has  forced  on  the  open 
market  apples  that  normally  would  be  held  in 
reserve  for  winter  requirements,  thus  depressing 
the  market  price  from  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Pillion,  himself  a  grower,  advised  another 
“inequality”  confronting .  fruit  growers  was  the 
demand  by  warehouse  operators  that  apples  be 
stored  in  boxes  instead  of  bushel  baskets  to  per¬ 
mit  higher  stacking.  “Due  to  wartime  demands,” 
he  explained,  “the  price  of  boxes  has  risen  up  to 
78  cents,  from  30  cents  to  $1.10  per  box.  These 
prices,  and  the  insistence  of  warehousemen  for 
box  storage  is  virtually  pricing  the  Western  New 
York  farmer  out  of  the  market.  Another  factor  is 
the  high  storage  rental  rates  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  subsidized  products.  Area  farmers 
cannot  compete  with  government  prices,  so  high 
the  warehouse  operators  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
government  space  to  local  farmers.” 

Apple  growers  have  filed  protests  with  Brannan 
to  quickly  remove  stored  products  from  local 
plants  to  make  space  for  their  fruit.  This  situ¬ 
ation,  they  claim,  will  result  in  a  considerable, 
unwarranted  and  needless  increase  in  the  price  of 
apples  to  the  housewives  and  consumers  during 
the  winter  months.  And  further:  “The  present 
farm  program  is  in  a  large  degree  paid  for  by 
New  York  State  residents.  They  pay  $3.00  for 
every  $1.00  received  in  Federal  aid.  New  Yorkers 
are  paying  in  taxes  the  cost  of  supporting  prices 
of  midwestern  farm  products.  This  policy  arti¬ 
ficially  forces  upward  the  price  for  food  products 
purchased  by  the  New  York  State  consumer,  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  city.”  e.  w.  g. 
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Best  by  “Gain-Test 


Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

When  a  feller  makes  a  mistake  and  doesn't  admit 
it,  he’s  made  two  mistakes.  And  if  he  doesn’t  fix  it 
up,  he’s  made  three! 

When  a  man  says,  "You’re  like  me  .  .  that’s  a 
compliment,  even  if  you  don't  think  so. 


Quote  of  the  Month 

Big  business  is  little  business  grown  up.  It  grew  up 
and  became  big  because  it  was  useful  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  welfare;  was  efficient  and 
rendered  a  valuable  service.  Big  business  grows  up 
because  the  public  allows  it  to  do  so.  No  business 
can  become  big  lousiness  without  public  approval, 
and  public  approval  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  earned 
through  hard  work  in  giving  a  better  service  than 
competition  can  perform  or  produce.  Demand  for 
its  product  is  what  makes  it  grow  big. 

The  Kansas  Stockman 
( Published  by  Kansas  Livestock  Assn.) 


The  Role  of  Grass  in  Beef  Production 


A.  J.  Dyer 
cattle  feeder 


to 


by  A.  J.  Dyer, 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Grass  puts  stability  into  the  cat¬ 
tle  business.  Thirty  years  ago, 
cattle  feeders  were  corn-minded. 

Feeder  cattle  were  almost  imme¬ 
diately  started  on  grain  feed  after 
purchase.  Now,  wide  use  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  roughage  enables  the 
make  some  profit  from  cattle  fattening  even  if 
cattle  prices  drop  some  between  purchase  time  and 
date  of  sale.  If  income  is  to  be  maintained,  rough- 
age  and  pasture  must  be  converted  into  meat.  Beef 
cattle  can  do  it. 

At  the  Missouri  Station,  choice  400-pound  feeder 
calves  have  been  developed  to  1200-pound  fat 
2-year-olds  grading  good  in  the  carcass  with  about 
10  bushels  of  corn.  Sixty  percent  of  the  entire  gain 
was  made  from  pasture  and  30%  from  roughage, 
10%  from  grain  feeding.  Fat  1050-pound  yearlings 
Have  been  produced  from  400-pound  feeder  calves 
with  about  25  bushels  of  corn.  About  40%  of  the 
total  gain  was  made  from  pasture,  30%  from  rough- 
age,  and  30%  from  grain  feeding  in  dry  lot.  Feed¬ 
ing  some  grain  is  essential  in  order  to  market  the 
pasture  gains  to  advantage. 

New  and  old  pasture  crops  and  more  know-how 
about  utilizing  them,  increased  use  of  plant  foods, 
development  of  cattle  that  put  on  flesh  readily  have 
all  contributed  to  the  increased  use  of  roughage  and 
pasture. 


From  range  country  ex¬ 
periment  stations  come  news¬ 
worthy  reports,  telling  of  a 
sire  selection  method  that’s 
something  new  in  livestock  im¬ 
provement.  A  method  that  may 
help  you  select  sires  whose  off¬ 
spring  should  make  faster  gains, 
turn  your  feeds  into  meat  at  less 
cost. 

You  want  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs 
that  will  make  you  more  for  the  grass  or 
feed  you  put  into  them.  That’s  why  you  look 
long  for  good  sires;  why  you  will  pay  a  big  price 
for  a  bull,  boar  or  ram  that  you  hope  will  improve 
your  herd.  But  it’s  often  difficult,  or  too  expen¬ 
sive,  to  buy  proven  sires.  And,  even  with  fine  pedi¬ 
gree,  appearance  and  conformation,  the  young 
animal  that  looks  best  to  you  may  prove  disap¬ 
pointing  as  a  sire.  Now,  the  experiments  indicate, 
this  new  method  of  "gain-testing”  may  enable  you 
to  use  more  than  your  eyes  and  the  animal’s  pedi¬ 
gree  in  selecting  your  sires.  Here’s  how  it  has 
worked  out: 

At  weaning  time  a  number  of  bull  calves  were 
selected  as  possible  sire  material.  The  weight  of 
each  individual  was  recorded.  The  young  bulls 
went  into  a  feed  lot.  They  were  fed  the  same  ration 
as  fattening  steers  would  get.  After  several  weeks 
on  feed  they  were  weighed  again  individually  .  .  . 
Repeated,  carefully  controlled  tests — by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  and  several  co-operating  states — have 
shown  that  the  bulls  which  make  the  best  gains  usu¬ 
ally  prove  to  be  the  best  sires  in  the  lot.  This  test  is 
not  "dead  sure.”  But  in  over  80%  of  the  cases  re¬ 
ported  sires  were  able  to  pass  along  to  their  offspring 
their  own  fast-gaining  ability. 

This  gain-test  method  is  a  new  aid  to  your  expe¬ 
rience  and  judgment  in  sire  selection.  It’s  good  not 
only  for  cattle,  but  similar  tests  are  valuable  in 
sheep  and  hog  raising  also.  It  can  save  you  time 
and  money.  It  may  speed  up  your  breed  improve¬ 
ment  program — perhaps  more  than  any  other  re¬ 
cent  development  in  breeding  practice.  Ask  your 
county  agent  or  vocational  agricultural  teacher  for 
information  on  gain-testing  of  sires.  It  might  be 
highly  profitable  for  you. 


What  does  Chicago  say? 


Competition 


What  would  happen  to  a  meat  packer  who  tried  to  buy 
livestock  for  less  than  others  are  willing  to  pay?  He 
just  simply  wouldn’t  get  the  animals.  His  plants 
would  stand  idle.  He  would  lose  money,  fast.  Pretty 
soon  he  would  be  out  of  business.  .  .  .  Or,  if  he  tried  to 
sell  too  high,  the  storekeepers  wouldn’t  buy  his  meat. 
It  would  begin  to  spoil.  Losses  would  pile  up.  Pretty 
soon,  again,  he  would  be  out  of  business. 

We  are  in  the  business  of  buying  livestock,  turning  it 
into  meat,  and  selling  that  meat.  As  most  people  know, 
it  is  a  business  of  large  volume  and  small  margins.  For 
we  are  dealing  in  commodities — and  against  the  stiffest 
kind  of  competition.  Besides  Swift,  there  are  18,000 
other  meat  packers  and  commercial  slaughterers  of 
livestock.  At  one  time  or  another  we  are  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  all  of  them — both  in  buying  and  in  selling. 


OUR 

CITY  COUSIN 


) 
) 
) 
) 

Why  does  City  Cousin  stare?  ) 
He  thought  they  said,  ) 

"That's  our  new  mayor!"  ) 

) 

) 


You  have  probably  heard 
jf  %  that  question  many  times. 

9  j  I  know  I  have — livestock 
I  i  commission  men,  teachers 

,|  Jfe'Sik#  |  of  livestock  marketing,  pro- 
ducers  asking,  "What  does 

■j  k What  ho  they  mean  by 

Well,  as  you  know.  Swift 
&  Company  has  meat  packing  plants  in  many 
places.  Each  of  those  local  plants  supplies 
meat  to  the  customers  in  its  own  territory. 
But  when  the  producers  in  the  area  surround¬ 
ing  one  of  our  plants  are  marketing  more  live¬ 
stock  than  our  people  know  can  be  sold  lo¬ 
cally  as  meat,  then  our  plant  asks  Chicago  for 
help  in  distributing  that  surplus. 

To  find  markets  for  that  surplus  meat. 
Swift  keeps  track  of  the  demand  for  meat  on 
a  nation-wide  basis.  Information  similar  to 
ours,  from  government  sources,  is  available 
to  everyone.  From  it  we  estimate  what  meat 
will  bring  in  consuming  centers  where  little 
or  no  livestock  is  produced.  Then  our  Chi¬ 
cago  office  advises  the  local  Swift  plant- with- 
the-surplus  accordingly.  With  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand  our  local  livestock  buyers  go 
into  the  market  to  buy  cattle,  calves,  lambs 
and  hogs.  The  livestock  which  our  plants 
buy,  with  the  help  of  Chicago’s  advice,  they 
convert  into  meat  and  ship  to  the  big  con¬ 
suming  centers. 

In  short,  the  only  time  "Chicago  says”  any¬ 
thing  is  when  a  local  plant  needs  help  in  dis¬ 
tributing  a  surplus  supply  of  meat.  Seldom 
if  ever  do  as  many  as  a  dozen  out  of  our  fifty 
plants  need  this  help  from  Chicago  at  one  time. 

This  distributing  of  surplus  meats  (from 
areas  that  produce  more  than  they  can  con¬ 
sume  locally)  is  of  great  value  to  producers 
and  consumers.  To  producers,  because  their 
local  livestock  prices  are  thus  determined  on 
a  basis  of  nation-wide  demand,  rather  than  on 
an  over-supplied  condition  in  their  own  local 
community.  And  to  consumers,  because  it 
provides  adequate  supplies  of  meat  to  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  those 
areas  which  do  not  C"  M  C  •  I 

produce  enough  live-  #1  / '] .  c)  /  IT*  b  JO  A. 

stock  for  their  own  • 

needs.  Agricultural  Research  Dept. 
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SPECIAL  HOT  TURKEY  SANDWICH 

Here's  a  real  he-man  sandwich  made  from  sliced  cold  turkey 
and  heated  stuffing  and  gravy. 

On  slice  of  bread  (or  toast)  place  about  1  cup  of  hot  well- 
seasoned  stuffing.  Over  the  top  lay  slices  of  white  and  dark 
turkey.  Then  pour  on  about  1  cup  of  hot  turkey  giblet  gravy. 
Serve  with  hot  mashed  potatoes,  if  desired.  Cranberry  sauce, 
of  course. 


« 
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Are  “Up-and-Down” 
[milking  losses  robbing  you 
of  hard-earned  dollars 

IS357*  that  De  Laval  could  save  for  you? 


The  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  is  the 
only  milker  in  the  world 
that  has  a “heart”. . . 
a  magnetic  “heart” 
that  beats  out  high, 
constantly  even  milk 
yields,  day  after  day! 


Lambs  in  the  Fattening  Pen 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

When  only  a  few  native  lambs  are 
being  fattened,  especially  if  they 
have  been  home  raised,  it  is  seldom 
that  any  disease  or  abnormal  nu¬ 
tritional  problems  are  involved.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  relatively  large 
numbers  of  feeder  lambs  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter 
and  shipped  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  farm  for  fattening,  there  may 
be  some  health  considerations  in¬ 
volved.  In  order  to  prevent  getting 
into  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
lamb  feeder  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  proper  time.  The  reasons  for  this 
difference  are  that  natives  are  accli¬ 
mated,  have  not  been  unduly  exposed 
to  infections,  and  are  frequently  in 
better  fleshing  condition  than  western 
lambs.  Shipped-in  lambs,  which  usu¬ 
ally  originate  on  the  great  grazing 
areas  of  the  West,  are  classified  as 
westerns.  Lambs  of  this  sort  are 
available  on  the  terminal  markets  in 
large  numbers  after  the  range  grass 
gets  short  in  the  Fall,  or  they  may 
be  bought  direct  from  the  sheep 
ranch.  They  may  be  either  black  or 
white  faced.  When  shipped  to  north¬ 
eastern  farms,  westerns  have  been 
subjected  to  a  long  and  tiring  trip; 
they  have  also  been  exposed  to  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  and  ailments  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  travel. 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Is  Wide¬ 
spread 

A  frequent  cause  of  lamb  losses, 
when  they  have  been  shipped  in,  is 
the  ailment  known  as  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  commonly  called  shipping 
fever,  shipping  pneumonia  and  stock- 


ly,  usually  from  pneumonia  develop¬ 
ing  as  a  secondary  invader.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attack  may  be  mild 
in  character  and  the  animals  recover 
spontaneously  in  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks.  The  disease  may  also  assume 
a  chronic  form,  in  which  case  death 
is  generally  the  final  outcome.  In 
cases  of  spontaneous  recovery  there 
is  much  loss  of  weight,  and  consider¬ 
able  periods  of  time  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  affected  lambs  are  able  to 
make  normal  gains. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  mentioned,  separate  the 
sick  lambs  from  the  rest.  A  highly 
effective  treatment  for  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  consists  of  administering 
by  mouth,  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
sulfamethazine  per  pound  of  body- 
weight  for  the  first  dose.  The  first 
dose  for  a  50-pound  lamb  would 
therefore  be  from  two  to  four  level 
teaspoonfuls,  with  the  second  dose,  if 
needed,  24  hours  later,  reduced  to 
one-half  the  original  dosage.  When 
so  treated,  the  temperature  of  the 
sick  lambs  usually  returns  to  normal 
in  from  12  to  24  hours  following  the 
final  dosage.  Recovery  is  rapid  with 
this  treatment,  practically  no  loss  in 
weight  is  experienced,  and  the 
affected  animals  are  soon  back  on  full 
feed. 

Overeating  Disease 

The  so-called  overeating  disease  of 
fattening  lambs  kills  more  of  them 
than  any  other  ailment.  This  physio¬ 
logic  trouble  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
special  geographic  location,  but  pre¬ 
vails  wherever  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  for  its  appearance.  It  is  also 
known  as  apoplexy,  feed  intoxication, 
indigestion  and  gastroenteritis.  No 


You  doubtless  remember  when  you  were 
milking  by  hand  how  the  cows’  milk  yield 
dropped — how  much  milk  you  lost — when 
hand-milkers  were  changed.  Each  man  might 
have  been  equally  good  and  both  seemed  to 
milk  about  the  same  way  . . .  but  the  cows, 
being  sensitive  creatures  of  habit,  reacted  to 
the  change  and  did  not  "let  down"  all  their 
milk. 

It’s  exactly  the  same  way  with  milking 
machines.  If  the  milking  speed  and  pulsation 
action  vary  from  day  to  day,  the  cows  sense 
the  change  and  do  not  produce  all  the  time 
at  their  full  capacity.  These  "Up-and-Down" 
milking  losses  rob  you  of  hard-earned  money 
that  should  be  yours. 

Ordinary  milkers  with  complicated  pneu¬ 
matic  pulsators  may  vary  in  milking  speed 
and  action  from  milking  to  milking.  Most 
pneumatic  pulsators  are  affected  by  weather, 
foreign  matter  and  dust.  They  can  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  and  adjusted  by  the  operator. 
All  of  these  things  cause  a  definite  change  in 


73  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  MAKING  BETTER  PRODUCTS 

FOR  BETTER  FARM  INCOMES  AND  BETTER  FARM  LIVING  ; - 

Call 


milking  speed  and  action.  The  result  is  "Up- 
and-Down"  milk  production  losses. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is 
the  only  milker  in  the  world  whose  milking 
speed  CANNOT  vary  from  milking  to  milking. 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  for  this  to  happen. 

This  is  because  the  pulsation  rate  of  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is  auto¬ 
matically  controlled,  all  the  time,  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  48  pulsations-per-minute  rate  by  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Pulsation  Control — the 
factory-set,  non-adjustable  "heart"  of  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker.  No 
other  milker  has  this  feature! 

This  means  high,  constantly  even  milk  pro¬ 
duction  every  day.  It  means  an  end  to  "Up- 
and-Down"  milking  losses. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
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61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTIN6S 
—quick**  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTi 
VACUUM  PUMP' 
—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  V  operation. 


'  NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLIN6 
4  SPEEDWAY  UNIT  £ 

—lor  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 
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Early  maturing,  rapid  fattening  lambs,  that  quickly  finish  to  a  well  fleshed 
market  weight  of  around  90  pounds ,  are  now  preferred  over  former  heavier 
weight  types.  Overeating  disease,  however,  is  a  more  common  ailment  with 
the  present  type  lambs.  This  tidy,  Oxford  ewe  lamb  is  in  the  good  breeding 
flock,  of  Mrs.  D.  Bigelow  (holding),  Knollview  Acres,  Camillus,  Onondaga 

County,  New  York. 


yard  disease.  There  are  various  kinds 
and  types  of  pathogenic  organisms 
which  are  capable  of'  producing  this 
ailment,  all  of  which  are  commonly 
present  everywhere.  As  a  result, 
whenever  the  animal’s  physical  re¬ 
sistance  is  materially  lowered  due  to 
exposure,  chilling,  crowding,  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  and  watering,  lack  of 
proper  rest  and  rough  handling,  it 
then  becomes  highly  susceptible  to 
this  infection.  It  is  therefore  prefer¬ 
able  to  buy  lambs  which  have  been 
vaccinated,  either  with  anti- 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum  ad¬ 
ministered  just  prior  to  being 
shipped,  or  with  pasteurella  bacterins 
administered  about  one  month  be¬ 
fore  shipment.  The  serum  treatment 
will  convey  a  temporary  immunity  of 
about  two  weeks’  duration;  the  bac- 
terin  vaccination  will  provide  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  entire  feeding  period 
of  lambs. 

In  case  the  lambs  have  not  been 
vaccinated  by  either  of  these 
methods  and  an  outbreak  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia  occurs,  it  will 
be  manifested  by  a  rapid  onslaught. 
Symptoms  of  the  disease  include  a 
high  temperature  (normal  for  sheep 
varies  from  100.9  to  103.8  F.),  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  la¬ 
bored  and  rapid  breathing,  loss  of 
appetite,  marked  depression  and 
gaunt  appearance.  Unless  the  affected 
lambs  are  promptly  and  properly 
treated,  the  symptoms  often  increase 
rapidly  in  their  severity  and,  in  the 
acute  stage,  death  may  occur  sudden- 


matter  by  what  name  it  is  called,  the 
precipitating  cause  is  the  excessive 
consumption  of  certain  grain  feeds, 
corn,  barley  and  peas  being  the 
principal  offenders  in  this  respect. 
However,  there  are  many  influencing 
factors  that  play  important  roles  in 
producing  this  disease.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  considerations  are  the  thrift 
and  fleshing  condition  of  the  lambs, 
combined  with  the  manner  and 
amount  of  grain  fed.  As  all  experi¬ 
enced  lamb  feeders  know,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  just  what  definite 
amount  of  grain  consumption  will 
produce  this  disease  in  lambs.  For 
instance,  one  bunch  of  lambs  may  be 
eating  as  much  as  two  pounds  of 
grain  per  head  daily  and  thrive  on 
it,  while  lambs  on  a  neighboring 
farm  may  each  be  consuming  an 
average  of  only  a  pound  of  grain  a 
day  with  the  result  that  many  of 
them  may  be  in  a  dying  condition. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  this 
perplexing  and  common  feedlot  prob¬ 
lem?  The  principal  controlling  factor 
in  its  prevention  is  to  begin  with 
thrifty,  healthy  lambs  that  are  in  fair 
fleshing  condition,  and  start  them  on 
grain  gradually.  Keep  them  filled 
with  good  quality  roughage  for  the 
first  week  or  10  days  and,  when 
grain  is  added,  make  it  about  one- 
half  whole  oats,  one-fourth  wheat 
bran,  and  one-fourth  corn,  barley  or 
peas.  Over  a  period  of  some  three 
weeks  the  oats  and  bran  may  then 
be  gradually  eliminated  and  whole 
(Continued  on  Page  784) 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

IFARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8, 1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonvillo,  Connecticut 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SADDLE  HORSES,  COLTS  PALOMINO,  ALBINOS. 
PONIES  PALOMINO  COLORED  STUD  COLTS. 
REASONABLE.  BOB  HARRIS, 

FABIUS,  NEW  YORK. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  8  TO  10  OZ.  75«  EA. 

14  oz.  $1.00.  Any  amount.  Selected  stock. 

J.  A.  PINTO.  RD-7,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


KNICKSFIELD  PUREBRED  SAANENS 

Big,  hornless,  pure  white  buck  kid  $35.  Bred  does 
$50  &  $65.  One  of  the  best  purebred  Saanen  herds 
in  the  East,  come  and  see  them. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER.  PINE  PLAINS,  N,  Y. 

STUD  SERVICE  BY  PEDIGREED  SAANEN  SIRE. 
Write  JOHN  SCHLICK,  VERNON  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

{Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


A.  K.  C.  Irish  Setters,  Beagles,  Cocker  Spaniels. 
Meier  Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

-  FOR  SALE:  MALE  POMERANIAN  PUP  - 

A.  K.  C.  MATURE.  SIX  POUNDS.  $25 
NEWTON  ELLSWORTH,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIES  —  COCKERS  —  BEAGLES—  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innoculated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


-  BASSET  HOUNDS  PUPS  - 

Tri-colors,  red  and  whites,  males  $40;  females  $30. 
Each  A.K.C.  Best  of  hunters  from  Champion  bloodlines. 
FERGE.  649  VOSBURG  RD.,  WEBSTER  4,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 
WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD, 

R.  I,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNEL,  R.F.D.  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDS—  PROVEN  ANT>  BRED  BITCHES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  Male 
$15.  B.  FALKE,  R.  2,  SAVANNAH,  NEW  YORK 


-  FEMALE  FOX  TERRIOR  - 

GOOD  ON  KILLING  RATS.  CHEAP. 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO,  TOTAWA  RD.,  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 


AIREDALE  PUPS:  Eligible  A.K.C.  Males  $25; 
females  $20.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


PUPPIES  —  AIRDALES,  SPADED;  6  MONTHS. 
PARENTS  REGISTERED;  GOOD  COMPANIONS. 
ARCHIE  VAN  DYKE,  WEST  WINFIELD,  N.  Y. 


priced. 


U REBRED  COCKE K  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Refnstered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLU5.  NEW  YORK 


English  Springer  Spaniel  Female,  year  old,  color  liver 
and  white,  Caulier  and  Frejax  breeding,  $45,  C.O.D. 
WILLIAM  CLARK,  MARLBORO,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  —  Champion  bloodlines.  Extra 
fine  ones.  Eligible  Reg.  A.  K.  C.,  reasonable,  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ten  weeks  old.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  PARADISE,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 
Poughquag  •  Dutchess  Co.  •  New  York 


registered  Suffolk  sheep:  Have  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  half  of  the  outstanding  21 
year  old  purebred  Suffolk  flock  of  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  Bayard,  Virginia,  including 
the  excellent  2  year  old  English  im¬ 
ported  ram,  Ben  Acre,  and  several  sons 
of  Kirten  Essential,  imported  from 
England  three  years  ago.  Will  sell  no 
ewes  this  year  but  several  lamb  and 
yearling  rams  are  for  sale  now. 

F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR.,  Owner 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

65  PUREBRED  BRED  EWES  65 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1950.  1:00  P.  M. 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
HAMPSHIRE  —  SHROPSHIRE  —  DORSET  — 
SOUTHDOWN  —  CHEVIOT  — 
CORRIEDALE  &  SUFFOLK 
For  Catalog  Write 

PA.  SHEEP  BDR’S  ASS’N., 

HICKORY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BLACK  FACED  YEARLING  EWES 

REASONABLE  PRICE. 

J.  B.  ABBOTT,  PERRYSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - 

Two  and  three  years  old.  Good  breeding  and  size. 
R.  C.  MILLER.  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  well  grown  registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS.  Three  good  registered 
OXFORD  YEARLING  RAMS.  Also  taking  orders  for 
young  ewes  of  both  breeds  bred  to  champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


fht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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New;  York  Angus  Go  To 
Texas 

A  carload  of  40  registered  Aber- 
deen-Angus  bull  calves  has  recently 
been  shipped  from  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  4M  Angus  Ranch  in 
Saginaw,  Texas.  The  calves  will  go 
into  both  registered  and  commercial 
herds  in  the  range  country.  This  is  a 
Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  project,  the  following  herds 
sending  bulls:  Ankony  Farms,  Rhine- 
beck;  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains; 
Blackbriar  Farm,  Dover  Plains; 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains; 
Hagen  Farm,  Poughkeepsie;  Laurel 
Hill  Farm,  Blandford;  Meadowbrook 
Farm,  Pine  Plains;  Mole’s  Hill  Farm, 
Millerton;  Quaker  Hill  Stock  Farm, 
Pawling;  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook; 
and  Rufflands  Farm,  Red  Hook.  All 
arrangements  for  the  entire  venture 
have  been  made  by  Lee  Leachman  of 
Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck. 

Although  Angus  bulls  from  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  have  been  shipped  to 
Texas  before,  as  well  as  many  other 
States  as  far  away  as  Oregon,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Florida,  also  to  Central  and 
South  America,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  full  carload  has  left  the  county 
for  the  range  area.  This  shipment  is 
another  indication  of  the  keen  de¬ 
mand  for  Angus  bulls  in  the  range 
States  and  the  recognition  by  capable 
cattlemen  of  the  outstanding  stock 
produced  in  Dutchess  County. 


Wins  Ayrshire  Breeder’s 
Award 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Ayrshire  breeder  to  win  the  Con¬ 
structive  Breeder  Award  for  nine 
consecutive  years  goes  to  Harry 
Surabian  whose  Malden  Brook  herd 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  its  16th  year  on  Herd  Test  with 
an  average  of  10,239  pounds  milk, 
4.2  per  cent,  429  pounds  fat,  on  a 
twice-a-day  milking  schedule  in  315 
days.  No  less  than  100  per  cent  of 
the  herd  members  are  bred  and 
owned  by  Surabian. 

The  Association’s  Constructive 
Breeder  Award  was  put  into  effecct 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
recognition  to  those  who  excel  in , 
breeding  Ayrshires  that  are  above 
average  in  both  type  and  producing 
ability.  The  recipient  must  have  bred 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  females 
that  contribute  to  his  Herd  Test  aver¬ 
age,  and  65  per  cent  must  have  been 
either  bred  by  the  owner  or  owned 
by  him  for  at  least  four  years. 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  September 
1950  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.77  $.1014 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.74  .1008 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.705  .1001 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  4.70  .10 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.46  .0948 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.425  .0941 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.425  .0941 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.415  .0939 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.40  .0936 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.40  .0936 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.40  .0936 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.40  .0936 

Cohocton  Creameries. . . .  4.40  .0936 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.40  .0936 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.40  .0936 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.40  .0936 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.39  .0934 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.32  .0919 

Dairymen’s  League......  4.29  .0912 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.10; 
Buffalo,  $4.25;  Kochester,  $4.45. 


- OXFORD  RAMS  -  -  - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L,  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y, 

KARAKUL  SHEEP.  Reg.  Govt.  Breeders.  Ewes  $90. 
Rams  $80:  Others  $80,  $70.  Others  younger  $100  pair. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

- -  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  - 

LUNDT  BROTHERS  BREEDING. 

LEO,  R,  LA  RUE,  RT,  2,  BATH,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP  —  REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  BRED 
EWES,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  $35  &  UP. 

CLAYTON  GREENE,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE  —  RUGGED  HEALTHY  STOCK 
$20,  $3C  ea.  C.  C.  SIMPSON,  SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 


McGuire  farm  hampshires 

Choice  Registered  RAMS  and  a  few  BRED  EWES. 
JAMES  MC  G  U I  RE.  OAKFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00: 
9-10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 

40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS.  TEL,  807-J 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

Choice  feeding  pigs.  Berkshire  it  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester 
A  Yorkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks. 
$9.50;  10  wks.  extras  $11.00.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Good  grade  service  boars  150-250  lbs. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

rigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
tilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST.  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FROM  THE  EAST’S  LEADING  PRODUCTION 
TESTED  HERD.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  beaded  by  “Priza  Goods. 
Jr.’',  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  Open  Gilts,  Service 
Boars  and  Fall  Pigs.  State  and  National  Grand 
Champion  Bloodlines.  Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices 
Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

SHERMAN  V.  DILLEY,  Mgr.,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 


— —  REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS  and  GILTS. - 

Sired  by  tops  and  Post  Standard,  the  Home  of 
Champions.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 
EDGAR  ANGLE  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 


Choice  Registered  Poland  China  Service  Boars.  Reason¬ 
able  Prices.  CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  Milton,  Pa. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS — Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

12  Registered  Vaccinated  Heifers  6-8 
months  old.  4  Heifers  14  months  old. 
Also  Other  Animals. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


FARMERS  AND  LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS  WANTED 

I  to  represent  on  part  time  basis  65  year  old  and 
largest  feed  company  of  its  kind  selling  direct  to 
farmers.  Car  necessary.  Excellent  commission  paid 
I  weekly  on  all  sales.  No  investment  necessary. 

BOX  4518,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS,  the  farmer  packer  type.  For  list  of 
breeders  write  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders  Assn. 
SIDNEY  ANNE  ADAMS,  Secy.,  JESSUPS,  MD. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments. Con¬ 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  and  HEIFER  CiALVES  for  sale.  TESTED, 
VACCINATED  and  INOCULATED. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL  THURS.,  NOV.  9 
55  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  65 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  VERNON  B,  BOSS  selling  his  splendid  herd 
at  his  farm,  3  miles  east  of  GO  WAN  DA,  N.  Y.  on 
Gowanda-Zoar  Boad,  14  miles  west  of  Springville. 
Production  average  nearly  400  lb.  fat  with  10,667  lb. 
milk  "in  1949,  nearly  all  first  and  second  calf  heifers. 
They  are  high  testers.  Daughters  of  the  well-known 
sires.  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean,  Inka  Supreme 
Posch,  Fairview  Montvic  Chieftain  12th.  25  Fresh  and 
Close  Springers,  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  4  Bulls, 
Heifer  Calves.  Bichard  Boss.  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  consigns 
sons  and  (laughters  of  and  10  cows  bred  to  the  famous 
Glenafton  Kinsman.  Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.  M. 

VERNON  B.  BOSS,  Owner,  Gowanda.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Mgr.  &  Auc.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milker*  -  •  Hardy  Rustlers 
.Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  th«  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 

Milking  Shorthornl  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  >  Dept  R  N  5  3»  S.  SlDtSTaHE  AYL,  SHIMFIEU)  4,  M0. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Several  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Priced  Right. 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  to  Breeding  Age. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 

cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON,  INC. 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK _  Telephone  6471 

_ RABBITS _ 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  2  months.  3  for  $10.00. 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 

:Ncw  Zealand  Whites 

Five  months  old,  for  meat,  fur.  pets.  $3.00  each. 
Year  old,  big  ones  $5.00.  If  you  wish  25%  with  order. 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


MINK 


MINK  for  Breeders 

High  prices  are  here.  Large  fine  specimens,  dark  full 
blood  males  $30.  Half  blood  dark  males  $20:  females 
$20.  Aleution  half  blood  males  $35.  Mutation,  Silver- 
blu  males  $35 ;  females  $25.  Breath  of  Spring  males 
$45;  females  $35.  If  you  wish  25%  with  order, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  JOHNSON  &  TURRELL, 
NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

rPHIS  Is  the  story  of  milk  In  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewfYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  29°  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Dispersal  Auctions 

NOVEMBER  13,  12:30  P.M.  SELLING  88  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
NOVEMBER  14,  10:00  A.M.  FARM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

AT  INLET  VALLEY  FARMS,  3  miles  out  on  Route  13,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

88  GUERNSEYS  —  50  milking  cows  and  bred  heifers  mostly  fall  freshening,  DHI 
production  background.  40  are  daughters  of  McDonald  Farms  Duke.  Vaccinated- 
negat.ve-mastitis  tested- dehorned. 

EQUIPMENT  —  3  tractors:  Int.  H,  Int.  A  and  Oliver  caterpillar  AG-6  log  Cruiser; 
hydraulic  lift;  AC  combine  60  with  motor;  field  chopper;  AC  roto  baler;  silage  carts; 
2-3  bottom  plows;  mower,  manure  spreader;  harrows;  discs;  cultipacker,  side  delivery 
rake;  cultivators.  Ford  truck;  corn  picker  and  husker;  planter;  U-6  power  unit; 
unloader;  weeder;  seeder;  sprayer  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Mgrs,  Schoharie,  N.Y.,  &  Cordaville,  Mass. 
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. . .  say  Cookery  Experts 


“Easier  to  use”  says 

Ida  Bailey  Allen,  world- 
famous  food  authority  and 
well-known  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  personality.  “There’s 
no  long  waiting,  no  difficult 
‘special’  directions  to  fol¬ 
low  with  Fleischmann’s 
New  Improved  Dry  Yeast. 
I’ve  never  known  a  yeast 
that  works  faster  and  is 
easier  to  use.” 


“Faster  dissolving” 

says  Natalie  Scott,  cookery 
expert  and  editor.  “It  gets 
to  work  in  jig-time — no 
other  yeast  can  top  it !  Just 
combine  Fleischmann’s 
New  Improved  Dry  Yeast 
with  water,  stir  it  well  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it! 
You’re  ready  to  start  in 
half  the  time.  It  really  is 
the  finest  yeast  I  know!” 


“Faster  rising”  says 

Elizabeth  Balmer,  food  au¬ 
thority  and  cookbook  edi¬ 
tor.  “When  you  bake  at 
home — you  can  depend  on 
Fleischmann’s  New  Im¬ 
proved  Dry  Yeast  to  cut 
down  rising  time,  give  finest 
results.  It’s  more  active 
than  ever  and  stays  active 
for  months — just  keep  it  in 
a  cool  dry  place.” 


Yes  — America’s  foremost  cooking  experts  agree— 
no  other  yeast  can  beat  wonderful  Fleischmann’s 
for  speed  ...  for  convenience!  It  stays  active  for 
months  when  kept  cool  and  dry.  It  will  stay  active 
even  longer  if  you  keep  it  in  the  refrigerator.  When 
you  bake  at  home,  be  sure  to  use  Fleischmann’s 
New  Improved  Dry  Yeast. 

AMERICA’S  PRIZE-WINNING  COOKS 
PREFER  FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


A  Cycle  of  Combs  for  Ladies 9  Hair 

By  Adele  Winifred  Allen 


These  horn  combs  adorned  women’s  hairdress  over  a  long  period.  The  three 
shown  at  top  often  ornamented  the  psyche  knot;  wide  combs  set  off  the  coil 
at  nape  of  neck  or  higher ,  or  supported  the  waterfall  style. 


Combs  for  ladies’  hair,  once  indis- 
pensible,  have  had  a  return  wave  of 
favor  in  a  modified  way.  But  the 
story  of  combs  for  American  women 
goes  back  so  far  that  it  is  hard  to  give 
exact  dates.  Soon  after  settlements 
were  made  in  and  about  Boston,  in 
1630,  individual  combs  were  turned 
out,  crude  and  handmade  with  knife 
and  hatchet.  “Hornbutton  and  comb- 
maker”  was  a  term  first  used  here  by 
a  Capt.  Robert  Cooke,  prior  to  1756. 

The  real  founder  of  the  comb  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  lived  in  a 
small  farmhouse  in  West  Newbury, 
Mass.  Having  cut  his  first  comb  with 
a  jackknife,  Enoch  Noyes  was  so 
pleased  that  he  practiced  further  on 
combs  for  his  neighobrs.  Tall,  thin 
and  muscular,  Noyes  continued  to 
peddle  combs  and  crude  horn  buttons 
locally  for  the  next  19  years,  begin¬ 
ning  about  1759,  as  far  as  one  can 
learn. 

The  story  goes  that,  as  he  sat  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  work  one  day,  he  looked 
up  and  saw  a  stranger,  a  foreigner  to 
judge  by  the  clothing.  Asking  Noyes 
for  employment,  the  visitor  opened  a 
dusty  grimy  knapsack  and  brought 
out  curious  tools  which  he,  a  comb- 
maker  in  Germany,  had  brought  to 
the  Colonies.  Though  no  one  knows 
what  his  real  name  was,  the  man 
called  himself  William  Cleland,  prob¬ 
ably  a  Hessian  soldier  in  General 
Burgoyne’s  army.  That  meeting  was 
the  start  of  Noyes’  and  Cleland’s 
many  years  of  working  together 
making  combs.  The  latter  brought  not 
only  his  tools  but  the  German 
methods. 

Under  the  kitchen  floor  of  Noyes’ 
home,  therefore,  a  cellar  hole  five  feet 
square,  lighted  only  from  windows 
cut  from  oiled  paper,  became  their 
workshop.  A  huge  fireplace  heated  a 
large  kettle  of  oil  which  simmered 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Children  often 
stopped  to  watch  these  men  plunge 
iron  tongs  into  the  hot  oil,  remove  the 
animal  horn,  dripping  and  softened, 
and  then  stamp  it,  fiat  for  cutting,  on 
the  floor  under  heavy  boots.  Progress 
in  improving  and  perfecting  hand¬ 
made  combs  continued  as  the  two 


worked  with  perseverence  and  Noyes’ 
inventions  in  the  art.  His  specialty 
was  a  popular  fine  tooth  comb,  a 
“mouse  trap”  it  was  called;  also  a 
case  comb,  a  thick  heavy  affair 
which  shut  up  like  a  jackknife.  The 
latter  was  the  first  combined  work 
that  established  the  men  in  a  real 
partnership.  Making  some  combs  of 
both  horn  and  tortoise,  they  later 
specialized  in  tortoise  shell. 

Early  comb  makers  sought  horn 
from  neighborhood  farms  or  tanneries 
where  it  could  be  cheaply  bought. 
Steer  has  always  been  considered 
best,  due  to  its  size;  cow  horn  comes 
next  in  value.  Occasionally  the  hoof 
was  used,  but  was  confined  mainly 
to  button  making.  The  process  of 
making  the  horn  into  combs  is  too 
lengthy  for  this  story;  the  same  is 
true  for  tortoise  shell.  But  the  horny 
plates  that  overlap  on  the  tortoise 
shell  came  from  India,  China  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  A  pound  of  tortoise 
shell  was  then  worth  16  dollars. 

At  first,  the  teeth  of  the  combs 
were  cut  by  hand.  With  Cleland’s  in¬ 
vention  of  a  better  saw  for  making 
the  teeth,  and  Noyes’  abilities,  the 
Comb  Shop  of  Enoch  Noyes  was  the 
springboard  for  many  other  small 
combmakers’  establishments.  Between 
1830  and  1840  there  were  32  comb 
shops  in  West  Newbury  alone. 

Noyes’  three  sons  carried  on  with 


A  puff  comb  in  tortoise  shell,  such  as 
this,  nominally  priced  100  years  ago 
when  many  puffs  were  worn  in  the 
hair,  would  today  cost  about  $25. 
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Snug  in  November 

Not  a  star  nor  a  moon  this  night  to  be  found, 

And  the  ice-crusted  brook  has  a  hollow  sound' 

We  fasten  the  windows  and  draw  the  shades  tighter  — 

A  *black  night  makes  a  bright  fire  brighter. 

The  flame-shadows  climb  up  steeper  and  steeper 
As  the  wind  outside  builds  the  snowdrifts  deeper, 

Straining  the  blinds  of  the  northside  dormer  — 

A  stormy  night  makes  a  warm  fire  warmer. 

Massachusetts  —  Evelyn  Williams  Clark 


The  round  comb,  halo-shaped  or 
semi-circular,  pushed  young  girls’ 
hair  straight  back  several  inches 
from  the  face,  the  hair  then  hanging 

straight  or  curled  to  shoulders. 

the  making  of  combs.  Ephraim,  the 
oldest  son,  had  a  degree  of  success, 
but  David  and  William  were  inven¬ 
tive,  and  the  former  carried  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  art  to  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
pioneer  combmaker,  Enoch  Noyes, 
continued  through  the  family  until 
1904,  when,  one  October  day,  the 
noon  whistle  blew  for  the  last  time 
in  the  family  plant  of  S.  C.  Noyes  & 
Co.,  West  Newbury.  One  week  later 
the  last  of  the  town’s  combmakers 
died  in  Boston.  Vision  and  industry 
had  carried  to  a  successful  close  a 
business  that  came  to  the  latter  day 
manufacturers  through  a  heritage 
from  Colonial  days  of  the  1700’s  on 
into  the  20th  century. 


Best  Part  of  the  Turkey 
Is  the  Stuffing 

Stuffings  herald  the  holidays. 
Turkey,  duck,  chicken  or  capon, 
Thanksgiving  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  stuffing  to  go  into  interiors  of 
bird  and  human  alike.  Comes  the 
famous  Thursday  of  family  reunion, 
and  the  kitchen  is  all  bustle,  wonder¬ 
ful  whiffs  seep  out  the  cracks  in  the 
oven  door;  later  everybody  will  be 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

Here  is  wide  choice  of  favorite 
stuffing  recipes. 

Turkey  Giblet  Stuffing 

Ingredients:  2  quarts  crumbled 
day-old  bread;  2  teaspoons  salt;  % 
teaspoon  pepper;  1  teaspon  sage;  % 
cup  butter;  1  onion,  finely  minced; 
3  tablespoons  finely  minced  celery; 
minced  cooked  giblets;  and  milk  or 
giblet  broth,  optional.  Combine 
crumbs  and  seasonings  with  the  onion 
and  celery  first,  simmer  until  tender, 
but  not  brown,  in  2  tablespoons  of 
the  butter.  Add  remaining  butter 
with  the  minced  cooked  giblets.  If 
a  moist  stuffing  is  desired,  add  the 
milk  or  giblet  broth;  otherwise  omit. 

Apple  Stuffing  for  Duck 

Use  1  slice  onion;  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine;  y>  cup  chopped 
celery;  cup  bread  crumbs;  y2  cup 
peeled,  chopped  tart  apples;  salt  and 
pepper.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  skillet 
and  brown  the  onion.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients,  seasoning  to  taste, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Heat  through. 
This  is  sufficient  to  stuff  a  duck. 

(Continued  on  Page  779) 


More  Suggestions  for  Making  Christmas  Gifts 


_  214  —  IMAGINE  HER  DELIGHT  when  that  little  girl  sees  this  adorable  rag  doll,  almost 

as  tall  as  shells,  sitting  under  the  Christmas  tree!  You’ll  love  making  it  too.  Cut  in  one 
size,  35-in.  tall.  See  pattern  for  yardage.  20c. 

a  22*14  7~  ,A  ?.RESS  TO  GO  ANYWHERE,  created  especially  to  fit  and  flatter  half  sizes. 
i™0™,,™,,  ^  016  shoulders,  the  popular  drape  softens  the  bustline.  S.zes  14V2,  1C  >'2. 
I8V2,  2014,  2214,  24%.  Size  16%,  3%  yds.  39-in.  20c. 


120  —  SOFT  COSY  WARM  BEDJACKET  —  easy  as  ABC  to  crochet.  Lovely  gift  in  pale 
pastel  wool  with  white  tr  mming  at  neck,  on  sleeves  and  turned-up  lower  edge.  Pattern 
conta  ns  complete  instructions  for  small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  20c. 

121  —  vou  DON’T  NEED  TO  EMBROIDER  these  designs  at  all!  This  three-color  trans¬ 
fer  lust  irons  right  off  onto  your  material.  Large  7-inch  red  roses  with  green  leaves,  also 
morning  g.ories  in  three  co'ors.  Dress  up  gift  towels,  scarves,  pillows,  and  all  sorts  of  holi¬ 
day  presents  (cotton,  muslin  or  linens)  in  a  trice.  Complete  directions.  20c. 

2729  GAY  POTHOLDER-APRON  COMBINATION  for  Christmas.  Attractive  ample 
apron  g.ves  complete  bib-top  coverage  with  special  feature  of  plaid  pockets  and  matching 

holders.  Always  welcome.  Small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large  sizes.  Medium  size, 
1%  yds.  35 -in.;  1  yd.  35-in.  contrasting.  20c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  HAS  OTHER  CHRISTMAS  IDEAS. 

FOR  QUICKER,  SURER  DELIVERY,  PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address  and 
style  numbers  plainly;  be  sure  to  include  szes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20c.  Send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St  ,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  up  to  50c;  2c  tax  over  50c.) 


/  1  ' akes  the  guesswork  out  of 
-*•  baking!  Just  set  the  dial  to 
the  oven  temperature  desired. 
Electric  heat  or  gas  is  added  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  coal-wood  heat 
to  hold  oven  at  the  temperature 
set!  No  need  for  constant  fire- 
.watching!  Cooking  top  is  half 
coal- wood  and  half  electric  or  gas. 
See  your  Monarch  dealer,  or  send 
coupon  below. 


MONARCH  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 

'  85K)  Lcke  Street,  Beover  Dam,  Wisconsin 


Eliminate  Baking  Failures 
with  MONARCH'S 


ORIGINATED 
BY  MONARCH 


2  MODELS] 


COAL-WOOD-ELECTRIC 

COAL-WOOD-GAS 


Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Monarch  dealer.  Also  send  illustrated 
literature  on  - — 

D  Cool-Wood  Ranges  0  Electric  Ranges  □  Gas  Ranges 

Combination  Ranges:  Electric  0  Gas  [~1 

Name  . . . . 


Address  „.... 


City  _ 


State 
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Baking  with  Davis  "double  action"  means  super¬ 
lightness  .  .  .  texture  that  does  you  proud!  With 
"double  action,"  batter  rises  twice  —  once  in  the 
mixing  bowl  — again  in  the  oven.  That  insures  suc¬ 
cess  .  . .  even  with  delays  between  mixing  and  oven. 
Try  Davis  once.  You'll  be  delighted!  Send  for  easy 
baking  Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Arthritis 

One  of  our  subscribers  who  has 
been  reading  this  column  for  many 
years  wrote  to  ask  about  arthritis. 
This  victim  of  “the  world’s  oldest  dis¬ 
order”  has  a  fine  husband  and  small 
son.  Doctor  after  doctor,  several 
specialists  among  them,  have  been 
consulted  at  desparingly  high  cost 
with  discouraging  lack  of  relief. 

Her  story  is  the  same  as  that  of 
some  seven  million  others  in  our 
United  States.  No  one  yet  has  found 
a  cure  for  arthritis,  though  ever  so 
often  hopeful  medical  reports  ap¬ 
pear.  Then,  why  write  about  it?  Be¬ 
cause  iris  of  utmost’  importance  for 
everyone,  everywhere,  to  realize  that, 
while  arthritis  is  really  seldom  cured 
if  once  it  has  become  well  established, 
it  can  be  stopped  in  its  progress  a 
great  deal  more  frequently  than  it 
now  is.  Taken  in  time,  that  is,  proper-  . 
Ty  treated  by  a  medical  expert  when 
the  first  twinge  of  pain  is  experi¬ 
enced,  it  can  generally  be  gotten  rid 
of. 

What  can  a  doctor  do  so  early? 
Many  things  a  few  of  which  _  are 
these:  test  the  blood  to  see  if  it 
carries  any  germs,  for  frequently 
arthritis  is  the  result  of  an  unhealthy 
blood  stream;  test  the  mine;  examine 
ears  and  throat  for  hidden  infections; 
take  X-ray  pictures;  look  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  if  the  patient  is  a 
woman;  examine  the  sinuses,  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  and  glands. 

If  a  thorough  examination  fails  to 
reveal  any  posible  clue  to  the  cause 
of  the  twinges,  then  a  dentist  can 
look  at  the  patient’s  teeth  and  take 
X-rays  to  see  if  there  are  any  in¬ 
fections.  Fillings  can  be  cared  for  and 
bad  teeth  removed. 

The  patient  will  be  questioned 
about  living  habits.  Is  he  (or  she) 
spending  plenty  of  time  in  the  sun¬ 
shine?  Sleeping  with  sufficient  fresh 
air  in  the  bedroom?  Free  from  worry 
and  overwork?  What  about  the  diet? 
Eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  fruit, 
green  vegetables  are  daily  musts. 
Overwork  must  be  avoided.  Too 
much  sweet  or  starchy  food  is  defi¬ 
nitely  “bad”  for  arthritis. 

Lean  meat  of  all  kinds,  apples,  dark 
grain  cereals,  quantities  of  fresh 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit  usu¬ 
ally  will  be  recommended.  Perhaps 
large  daily  doses  of  vitamin  B  Com¬ 
plex,  which  is  sold  in  all  drug  stores, 
will  be  ordered.  Vitamin  D  is  to  be 
avoided  since  it  hardens  bones. -The 
doctor  may  recommend  that,  if  raw 
milk  is  being  drunk,  it  be  boiled  be¬ 
fore  use. 

Of  course,  all  these  tests  and  treat¬ 
ments  cost  money.  Doctors  must  be 
repaid  for  their  knowledge,  skill  and 
supplies.  They  too  have  families  to 
support.  But  the  money  spent  on 
discovering  and  overcoming  the  cause 
of  a  case  of  arthritis,  when  it  gives 
its  very  first  twinges  or  shows  its  first 
signs  of  stiffness,  may  pay  in  advance 
for  many  years  of  health  and  happi¬ 
ness;  whereas  money  paid  out  after 
the  arthritis  has  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  may  be  wasted  while  the 
crippling  and  the  agony  grow  worse. 
Some  of  the  most  foolish,  fateful 
words  a  person  can  utter  are  such  as: 
“Oh,  I  can  get  around  all  right;  I’ll 
get  over  it  in  time.  No  use  seeing  a 
doctor.  A  lot  of  expensive  tests;  we 
can’t  afford  all  that  now.” 

Arthritis  is  a  challenge  to  science. 
So  far  no  reliable,  positive  cure  for 
advanced  cases  has  been  found.  But, 
taken1  in  time,  faithful  following  of 
a  specialits’s  orders  may  effect  a 
complete  cure.  Prevention,  of  course, 
is  always  better  than  cure.  So  eat 
well,  sleep  well,  exercise  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  outdoors,  avoid  getting  chilled 
and  keep  smiling.  For  while  we  do 
not  know  how  it  happens,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  gloomy  people 
often  do  fall  victims  to  this  disease. 
Keep  the  bowels  open,  work,  rest, 
relax,  and  laugh.  But — again  let  us 
warn  you  to  seek  medical  help  at  the 
first  twinge.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Dept.  RN-2,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


Where  do  you  PARK  YOUR  TEETH? 

H.  .  .  we  present _  the  TOOTH  ^  GARAGE.^  banish 

Fashioned  in  pottery  with  colorful  handpainted  decoration, 
the  TOOTH  GARAGE  saily  ornaments  the  vanity  or  dresser. 
Selection  of  MOM  or  POP  bold  ^lettering  for  easy 

Dept.  RN.  545  FIFTH  AVE.,  BREN  LINDA,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  24  PERFECT 
"FRENCH  FRIES" 


IN  ONE 
STROKE! 


Write  for 
Free 
Catalog! 


The  first  professional  type  potato  food  chipper  to  be 
sold  at  a  popular  price!  Mrs.  Damar’s  Jiffy  Chipper 
is  simple,  sturdy,  and  extremely  easy  to  use.  Just 
insert  a  whole  potato,  press  the  handle,  and  presto — 
24  perfect  “French  Fries!”  It’s  wonderful  for  dicing 
other  foods  and  salads  too.  Made  exclusively  for  us 
in  a  rust-defying  and  gleamingly  plated  finish.  Easy 
to  clean,  absolutely  safe.  Sold  exclusively  by  mail. 
Send  no  money  now — just  mail  coupon.  On  arrival, 
pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  charges.  Money 
back  in  10  days  if  not  delighted.  Mail  coupon  NOW. 

MRS.  DORATHY  DAMAR,  Dept.  PC-98 
22  Treat  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Mrs.  Lamar’s  Jiffy  Chipper.  On  arrival,  I 
will  pay  postman  $2.98  plus  postage  charges.  My 
money  back  if  X  return  it  within  10  days. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . 


□ 


.  Zone .  State . 

Cheek  here  if  you  enclose  $2.98.  WE  pay  all 
postage  charges.  Same  money-back  guarantee 


SEW?  ORDER  LOVELY  FALL  FABRICS 

By  mail.  Send  10c  for  introductory  sample  sheets  with 


actual  swatches.  THE  FABRIC  CORNER, 

P.  0.  B.  248,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25,  N 


Y. 


. -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Holl  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


PA. 


Jteramml  JUjutu 

(HIjnstntaH  (£ari>a 

with  envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
plus  15c  postage 
Send  us 
snapshot 

negative  with  3c  return  postage,  for 
FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If 
no  negative,  send  print  (any  size) 
with  50c.  We  return  negative.  Free 
Offer  expires  November  30. 

JttiaSS  •  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


binoculars^ 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept. 
RNB  3,  438  Asylum  St.,  Hartford  3,  Conn.^i 


—  CBAir.  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Kush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving"  Dollar  FREE 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns:  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  INLAND  features)  looks 
Like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disc  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  CHAIN-DRIVE  pedal-driven.  Mock 
four-way  gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments 
also  available.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old 
TRACTALL  is  the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factory  atNEW 
LOW  PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulle¬ 
tin  “Play  Days  Unlimited”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.  RN-11 
164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3.  New  York 


Tasty  Meat  Loaf 

For  a  meat  loaf  that  is  truly  delici¬ 
ous  and  different,  try  preparing  your 
favorite  beef  mixture  in  the  regular 
way  and  pack  half  of  it  into  a 
greased  baking  dish.  Cover  this  with 
very  thin  slices  of  mild  cheddar 
cheese.  Then  add  the  remaining  meat 
mixture.  When  the  loaf  is  half  done, 
lay  strips  of  lean  bacon  on  top.  The 
result  is  the  best  meat  loaf  I’ve  ever 
tasted!  c* 


4  STOP  PIPE  LEAKS 

4  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  For  over 
50  years  a  home  repair  standby  for  stopping 
steam,  water,  oil  and  gas  leaks  in  boilers,  furnaces, 
tanks,  stoves,  etc.  and  for  tightening  loose  parts. 
Get  a  l-%  oz.,  7  oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger  tin  at  your 
hardware  store  and  keep  it  handy. 


FREE  Repair  vfand book 

SMOOmOM 

Shows  many  useful  repairs  you  can 
easily  make  around  the  house  and  on 
the  car.  170  pictures.  Write  NOW 
for  your  free  copy. 

MUrOr-etat 
Keen*  fcrtw*- 
Power  Winl 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J, 

K t  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-| 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  C<Xlnc 
369  Third  Av*„N*wYork  16,  N.Y. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 

Of  Backaches 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


pbheoatuot&  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


from  your  favorite  negative 
-REE  SAMPLE! 


Send  us  a  clear  sharp 

.  — _ _ _ negative  and  6c  in  stamps 

,  postage  and  handling  and  receive  Rosa  Ray’s  ex- 
usive  photo  Christmas  Greeting  card,  Including 
ivelope.  This  design  can  be  obtained  only  from  — 

CARD  DEPT.  408, 
LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


AY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  sr95 

J  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
»ave  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton  — —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


ELASTOCK  C0„  Dept.  .174 


GIVE  A  SHERIDAN  THIS  XMAS 


„  "CIIVCP  STREAK" 

Pneumatic  Rifle 

indoor-outdoor  gun. 

Ideal  for  small  game,  pest 1 
control,  targets.  Uses  free  air. 
low-cost  ammunition  (no  fire 
hazard).  Sold  by  retail  and  mail 
order  houses.  Write  for  free  folder. 

SHERIDAN  PRODUCTS,  INC..  Deyt.  320L,  Racine.  Wis. 


-  HOOK  CHAIR  MATS  FOR  GIFTS  — 

Three  Patterns  Hand-Stencilled  in  Color.  “Holly  — 
“Christmas  Roses”— “Oak  Leaf  Clusters”  60c  eacn 
2  for  $1.00  postpaid.  THE  STAHLS, 

3103  FAIRFIELD,  RIVERDALE  63,  N.  Y. 


OOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVINC 

rn  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etmfrom ^ 


:y  at  norne  weavwiK  i uko, 

js  or  new  yam-in  your  community!  No  experience  nece^ 
•y.  81,000  doing  it  with  easy  running  Vnton  Loom* 
'less  than  $60.00!  Send  for  our  free  booklet  to 

mu  i  nnM  works  30  FACTORY  ST..  B00NVILLE,  N.  } 


or  socks 
lankets. 


WOOL  HOMESPUN  — 
and  mitts.  Sport  Yarns,  RUG  yarns.  Bans, 

Samples.  CARIBOU  WOOLEN  MILLS. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  f"  TMT 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $L00  prepV,' 
Would  cost  $5.00  If  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  snip 
C  O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292.  BETHLEHEM. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ^  £>ee_ 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •*  • 
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Cranberry  sauce  and  a  ready  mix  white  cake  package  ( half  of  it)  make  a 
quick  dessert  of  this  Cranberry  Upside  Down  Ring  Mold  for  holiday  time 

and  all  the  coming  seasons. 


Cranberry  Dessert . . . .  Quick  and  Delicious 


There  are  always  the  days  when  a 
dessert  has  to  be  made  in  an  un¬ 
expected  jiffy.  This  Cranberry  Up¬ 
side  Down  Ring  Mold  rises  to  the 
occasion — really  takes  the  cake.  If 
you  keep  on  hand  a  package  of  white 
cake  mix  and  the  whole  cranberry 
sauce  (pound  can),  you  can  have  a 
quick  dessert,  easily  made,  depend¬ 
able,  and  delicious  to  eat. 

Young  homemakers  with  babies  to 
keep  them  extra  busy,  will  find  this 
recipe  an  ever  handy  boon  for  Fall 
and  Winter.  If  people  in  your  family 
cannot  digest  pie  at  the  end  of  a 
Thanksgiving,  try  this  variation.  It’s 
much  better  than  pie,  at  any  rate,  for 
small  children. 

Cranberry  Upside  Down  Ring  Mold 

Ingredients:  1  can  (1  pound)  whole 
cranberry  sauce;  %  cup  orange  juice; 
Vz  package  white  cake  mix;  milk 


(see  below  for  amount);  and  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  almond  extract.  Combine  whole 
cranberry  sauce  and  orange  juice; 
mix  well.  Turn  into  9-inch  ring  mold 
and  spread  mixture  evenly.  Turn 
cake  mix  into  bowl.  Add  y4  cup  milk 
and  flavoring.  Blend,  then  beat  2 
minutes.  Add  Vs  cup  milk.  Blend, 
then  beat  1  minute  longer.  (Beat 
cake  vigorously  by  hand  or  at  a  low 
speed  of  electric  mixer.) 

Carefully  pour  batter  over  cran¬ 
berry  mixture  in  ring  mold.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  30  to 
35  minutes.  Remove  from  oven  and 
allow  to  cool  30  minutes;  then  loosen 
cake  around  edges,  invert  on  serving 
plate,  and  remove  pan.  Serve  warm. 
Whipped  cream  may  be  used  on  it 
for  extra  taste  and  looks.  Your  own 
cranberry  sauce,  of  course,  can  be 
used  in  same  amount  as  above. 


Stuffings  for  Turkey 

(Continued  from  Page  777) 

Turkey:  Wild  Rice  Stuffing 
Take  %  cup  minced  onion;  1  cup 
diced  celery;  Vz  cup  butter;  3  cups 
wild  or  brown  rice;  1  cup  chopped 
pecans;  1  teaspoon  salt;  Vi  cup 
chopped  parsley;  chopped  cooked 
giblets;  2  tablespoons  chopped  stuffed 
olives.  Saute  minced  onion  and  celery 
in  the  butter  for  3  to  5  minutes. 
Cook  wild  rice  in  boiling  water  until 
tender.  Combine  rice,  celery,  and 
onion  with  remaining  ingredients. 
Stuff  turkey. 

Chestnut-Bread  Stuffing  for 
Turkey 

Ingredients:  1  lb.  pork  sausage;  3 
tablespoons  fat;  1%  cups  chestnuts 
(or  other  nuts) :  2  medium  stalks 
celery,  chopped;  1  small  onion, 
chopped;  1  loaf  day-old  bread, 
broken  into  bits;  12  olives,  ground; 
2  teaspoons  salt;  Vs  teaspoon  pepper; 
6  sprigs  parsley;  1  Vz  cups  milk  to 
moisten.  Brown  sausage  in  fat.  Com¬ 
bine  with  remaining  ingredients. 
Stuff  turkey. 

Three  Cups  of  Potato  Stuffing 
Use  2  cups  hot  mashed  potato;  1 
cup  bread  crumbs;  Vz  teaspoon 
pepper;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon 
sage;  4  tablespoons  melted  butter  (or 
other  fat) ;  2  tablespoons  onion  juice. 
Mix  ingredients  in  the  order  given. 
Makes  about  3  cups  of  stuffing. 

Parsley-Celery  Stuffing 
Take  %  cup  shortening;  1  cup 
chopped  parsley;  1V4  cups  chopped 
onion:  2  quarts  day-old  bread,  broken 
into  bits;  2  teaspoons  salt;  Vz  teaspoon 
pepper;  1  teaspoon  celery  seed;  Vz 
teaspoon  savory  seasoning;  V\  cup 
water;  4  cups  chopped  celery.  Melt 
shortening  in  large  skillet.  Add 
parsley  and  chopped  onion,  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  2  minutes.  Add  bread-bits, 
salt,  pepper,  celery,  seed,  savory  sea¬ 
soning  and  water.  Blend  in  chopped 
celery.  Stuff  bird  lightly;  do  not 
pack. 

Raisin-Nut  Stuffing  2*4  Cups 
Prepare  2  cups  dry  bread  crumbs; 
Vs  cup  butter,  melted;  Vz  cup  chopped 
seeded  raisins;  %  teaspoon  salt;  Vs 
teaspoon  pepper;  V2  teaspoon  sage; 
V>  cup  broken  walnut  meats.  Mix  in¬ 
gredients  together  lightly  with  fork. 
Makes  about  2*4  cups. 

Happy  Thanksgiving  and  a  grand 
reunion  to  you  all! 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Pretty  Mittens:  Pretty  Gift 


Gay  mittens.  Just  the  season,  the 
style,  and  the  perfect  gift  for 
Christmas.  The  pair  shown  above  is 
knitted  in  beige  worsted,  with  color 
touches  added  in  deep  rose  and  leaf 
green.  Endless  other  color  combi¬ 
nations,  from  yarns  you  may  have  on 
hand,  can  make  such  mittens* — at¬ 
tractive  to  work  on,  useful  always, 
and  not  a  long  job  to  do.  For  young 
girls,  like  the  pretty  one  here,  and 
for  girls  not  so  young  but  just  as 
pretty,  it’s  a  gift  more  than  welcome 
for  holiday  and  winter  wear! 

If  you  would  like  an  illustrated 
free  leaflet  of  directions  for  making 
such  a  pair  (includes  sizes:  small, 
medium  and  large),  simply  write  for 
CHRISTMAS  MITTENS,  enclosing  a 
three  cent  stamp  for  mailing  costs, 
and  address  Woman  and  Home,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  Neur  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Chopped  Raw  Pickle 

No  cooking  for  this:  Take  2  quarts 
tomatoes;  %  cup  grated  horseradish: 
2  large  onions;  2  heads  celery;  Vs 
cup  salt;  Vz  cup  mustard  seed;  Vz 
teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves 
ginger  and  mace;  2  red  peppers;  1 
quart  vinegar;  1  cup  sugar.  Peel  and 
chop  the  tomatoes,  add  the  horse¬ 
radish,  then  the  onions,  celery  and 
peppers,  all  chopped.  Mix  well,  and 
stir  in  the  sugar,  salt,  mustard  seed 
and  spices.  Pour  the  vinegar  over  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Keep  in  jars  at  least 
two  weeks  before  using.  Be  careful 
they  don’t  get  eaten  up  before  Winter 
comes!  d.  e.  s. 


vm 


How  to  get  a  complete 

\l  SERV 

for  your  CHURCH 

CLUB . . . 


Donft  Let  Valuable 

GOLD  MEDAL 

Silverware  Coupons  go  to  waste! 


•  Every  time  the  members  of  your  church  society  or  social  club  get  Gold 
Medal  Flour  they  find  a  valuable  silverware  coupon  in  the  bag.  These 
coupons  cost  them  nothing.  By  saving  them,  your  club  can  quickly  and  at 
little  cost  own  a  set  of  beautiful  Queen  Bess  pattern  silverware  in  Tudor 
plate  by  famous  Oneida  Community  Silversmiths.  Just  appoint  a  coupon 
chairman  in  your  club.  Send  her  name  to  Peggy  Adams,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  here’s  what  she  will  get:  (1)  a 
coupon  chest  for  collecting  the  coupons,  (2)  Betty  Crocker  tips  and  recipes 
for  serving  church  dinners  and  club  teas,  (3)  news  of  what  other  groups  are 
doing.  A  Queen  Bess  pattern  silverware  collection  is  a  project  which  may  be 
continued  for  years.  You  can  keep  enlarging  your  set— replace  pieces  which 
are  lost.  After  you  get  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  then  start  saving  for 
salad  forks,  butter  spreaders,  any  of  the  16  different  available  pieces. 

Here's  What  Other  Groups  are  Doing! 

•  One  P.  T.  A.  Queen  Bess  pattern  Silverware  Club  in  Minnesota  has 
redeemed  almost  2500  coupons.  A  Centralia,  Illinois  church  guild  has  125 
Queen  Bess  pattern  forks  and  spoons.  A  missionary  society  in  Concordia, 
Kansas  has  redeemed  10,000  coupons.  Many  groups  also  save  for  sets 
to  give  to  pastors,  missionaries,  unfortunate  families. 

Coupons  come  in  all  these  General  Mills  products:  gold  medal  "Kite hen- 
tested”  ENRICHED  FLOUR— WHEATIES— KIX— CHEERIOS— BETTY  CROCKER  CEREAL 
TRAY— SOFTASILK  CAKE  FLOUR — BISQUICK— CRUSTQUICK — BETTY  CROCKER  CAKE 

mixes.  Higher  value  coupons  in  larger  sacks  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  (2  lb.  and  5  lb. 
sacks,  1  coupon  value;  10  lb.  sack,  2  cou¬ 
pon  values;  25  lb.  sack,  10  coupon  values; 

50  lb.  sack,  20  coupon  values;  100  lb.  sack, 

40  coupon  values). 

-2} 

Good  Cooks  Rely  on 
Gold  Medal  Flour 

The  baking  qualities  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
are  uniform  from  sack  to  sack.  You  can 
count  on  every  cupful — every  time.  Good 
cooks  know  this.  It  mt^be  better —  women 
buy  more  sacks  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  than 
the  next  5  brands  combined.  Silverware 
coupon  plus  folder  of  tested  Betty 
Crocker  recipes  come  in  each  of  the 
6  different  size  sacks. 

Gold  Medal  Flour  Makes  Wonderful  Bread! 

SBetty  Crocker”  and  “Kitchen-tested"  are  reg.  trade  marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
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Experienced  farmers  know  that 
when  they  build  new  farm  structures 
first  cost  isn’t  the  only  consideration. 
Of  equal  importance  are  future  up-? 
keep  and  life  of  the  building} 

For  thrifty  farmers  concrete 
masonry  is  the  ideal  structural  mate¬ 
rial.  Its  first  cost  is  moderate.  Its 
maintenance  expense  is  low.  It  lasts  a 
lifetime.  That  adds  up  to  low-annual- 
cost  construction. 

Besides,  concrete  masonry  can't 
burn.  It  can’t  decay.  It  defies  rats, 
termites  and  storms.  Then,  too,  con¬ 
crete  masonry  farm  structures  are  dry 
and  comfortable; 

Call  on  your  local  concrete  products 
manufacturer  for  help  in  using  con¬ 
crete  masonry  construction.  Always 
insist  on  concrete  masonry  units 
which  comply  with  the  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  (ASTM); 


'mmm 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


347  Madison  Ave..  Hew  York  17.  N.  Y.  1 528  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement 
and  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


CONCRETE  MASONRY 


is  durable 


money-saving  construction 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  RENEW 
YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire!  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


International  Dairy  Expo¬ 
sition 

The  second  annual  International 
Dairy  Exposition  was  held  last 
month  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
Grounds  in  Indianapolis.  All  five  of 
the  producer  and  consumer  shows 
were  exceptional.  Approximately 
160,000  people  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  visited  the  show. 
Next  year’s  exposition  will  be  held 
October  7-14  at  Indianapolis. 

Junior  Show 

There  were  425  cattle  from  4-H 
and  FFA  groups  entered  in  the  Junior 
Dairy  Show.  Seventeen  States  and 
one  province  of  Canada  participated. 
The  Alexandria,  Kentucky,  4-H  team 
won  the  club  junior  judging  contest 
and  California’s  FFA  group  from 
Tulare  carried  away  the  FFA  honors. 
Twenty-one  teams  took  part. 

Northeastern  top  winners  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  breeds  in  the 
Junior  Show  were  as  follows:  Hol¬ 
stein — senior  and  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male,  John  I.  Stryker,  Jr.,  Neshanic, 
N.  J.;  showmanship  champion,  Donald 
House,  Avon,  N.  Y.;  State  herd,  1st, 
Indiana,  2nd,  New  York.  Jersey  — 
junior  reserve  champion,  Ralph  Bird, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

Senior  Show 

The  management  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  has  shown  that  it  can  attract 
the  finest  dairy  cattle  in  America.  A 
total  of  540  exhibitors  participated  in 
the  senior  open  class  and  brought 
nearly  2,500  cattle  to  the  State  Fair 
Grounds.  There  were  more  than  3,200 
entries  for  the  junior  and  senior 
shows.  Top  winners  in  the  different 
breeds  in  the  open  classes  from  the 
Northeast  were  as  follows:  Holstein 
— cow  (three  years),  Warren  Wig- 
sten,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  cow 
(four  years)  Harden  Farms,  Camden, 
N.  Y.;  2nd,  John  Stryker,  Jr.,  Ne¬ 
shanic,  N.  J.;  sr.  and  gr.  champ,  fe¬ 
male,  Warren  Wigsten;  reserve 
champ,  female,  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y.;  dairy  herd,  Harden  Farms, 
Camden,  N.  Y.  Guernsey — McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  won  in  the 
following:  jr.  yearling  bull,  sr.  yr. 
bull,  two  yr.  old  bull,  bull  three  yrs. 
or  over,  sr.,  jr.,  gr.  and  reserve 
champ,  bulls,  jr.  yr.  heifer,  cow 
(three  yrs.),  get  of  sire  and  premier 
breeder  award;  sr.  yr.  heifer,  and  jr. 
champ.  female,  Gilbert  Baright, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Ayrshire — cow 
(four  yrs.),  sr.  and  gr.  champ,  fe¬ 
male,  best  uddered  cow,  Meredith 
Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  cow  (four 
yrs.),  Middlebrook  Farm,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.;  cow  (five  years  or  over), 
sr.  and  gr.  champ,  female,  dairy 
herd,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.; 
produce  of  dam,  Middlebrook  Farm, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Brown  Swiss — jr. 
yr.  bull,  Ralph  A.  Cote,  Milton, 
Mass.;  jr.  heifer  calf,  jr.  yr.  heifer, 
cow  (four  years),  cow  (five  years  or 
over),  sr.  and  gr.  champ,  female, 
dairy  herd,  best  three  females,  get- 
of-sire,  produce  of  dam,  premier  ex¬ 
hibitor’s  award,  premier  breeder 
award,  and  best  uddered  cow,  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  cow 
(three  years),  Lester  Sawyer,  Leo- 
minister,  Mass.  Milking  Shorthorn — 
two  year  old  bull,  sr.  and  grand 
champ,  bull,  cow  (five  years  or  over), 
sr.  and  gr.  champ,  female,  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  sr.  yr.  heifer,  jr. 
champ,  female,  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.;  cow  in  milk, 
Hazelbrook  Lena,  Bath,  Penn.;  best 
state  or  dist.  group,  and  best  pair  bull 
and  female,  New  England  States. 

In  the  4-H  judging  contest,  win¬ 
ners  in  individuals  (high  score)  by 
breeds  were:  Ayrshire  —  Jacob 

Houser,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Jersey  — 
Robert  Moran,  Avon,  N.  J.;  Brown 
Swiss  —  Walter  Grower,  Columbus, 
N.  J.  w.  s.  M. 


Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made!” 


C MAINE'S  THE  NAME 


The  early  buyer  gets 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
—just  drop  us  a  line. 


Craine  Inc.,  1110  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FEET  HURL? 


-  - _  _  ---...-[HELPS  where 

Try  DR.  BARRON  S[n  hurts! 

New  FOOT 

CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
,  f  ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt  — 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES,  CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  sore,  painful, 
burning  spots  on  soles  of  your  feet — help  support 
WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot  and  body  shocks. 
Also  ease  pressure  on  foot  nerves,  help  relieve 
BACKACHES  and  R  H  EU  M  ATIC- LI  K  E  pains  due 
to  weak  arches.  So  light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from 
HEEL  TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonderful 
for  tired,  aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes: 
"Callouses  have  disappeared  .  .  arches  are  now 
strong  as  ever  .  .  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” 
— T.  S.,  Commerce.  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY! 
Pay  postman  $1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or 
send  $1.98,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE 
AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
FREE — Dr.  Barron’s  extra  "FOOT  HEALTH  AD¬ 
VICE”  sent  free  with  order,  to  help  keep  your 
feet  healthy.  Order  by  mall  NOW! 

ORTHO,  INC.,  DEPT.  o-T 
2700  Broadway,  New  York  25,  N.  Y.© 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 


SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . . . 7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 


Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


ABSORBS  FOOD  ODORS! 

Raisa  money  for  your  Church  Group,  Club  or  organi¬ 
zation  by  selling  the  New  ODOR-SORB  Canister.  Or 
make  handsome  profits  for  yourself  —  full  or  spare 
time.  It's  so  practical  ....  preserves  food  flavors 
by  absorbing  unpleasant  odors.  Lasts  up  to  a  year, 
too!  Place  anywhere  In  your  refrigerator,  food  locker, 
ice  box.  etc.  Send  only  $1.00  for  sample  Canister 
and  sales  Instructions.  Act  NOW! 

GEO.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

2733  No.  12th  ST.,  PHILA.  33,  PA. 

YOUR  Leather  Jacket  renovated  by  our  craftsmen  ex¬ 
pertly.  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular. 
BERLEW  MFG.  CO..  Dept  18,  FREEPORT.  N.  Y. 
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barn  , 
cleaners 


neighboring  farmer  to  help  him 
butcher  the  animal.  After  careful 
preparations,  the  bull  was  led  out  of 
his  stall  onto  the  main  barn  floor, 
with  a  rope  fastened  to  the  nose  ring, 
from  there  through  a  ring  securely 
fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  held  there  by  drawing  the  rope 
taut,  and  fastening  the  end  to  a  solid 
post  at  one  end  of  the  room,  thus 
holding  the  bull’s  head  down  to 
the  floor.  Axe  in  hand,  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  approached.  Swinging  hard, 
he  struck  the  bull  in  the  forehead 
with  the  butt  side,  as  was  the  usual 
custom,  to  stun  the  animal  prior  to 
cutting  its  throat.  At  the  moment  of 
impact  the  bull,  maddened  by  pain, 
bellowed  loudly,  gave  a  mighty 
heave  and  tore  the  ring  loose  from 
the  floor,  leaving  him  free  to  attack. 
The  farmer  and  hired  man  hurriedly 
scaled  a  big  beam  to  the  safety  of 
the  hay  mow.  The  neighbor,  not  so 
fortunate,  was  obliged  to  find  doubt¬ 
ful  refuge  in  the  double-height  box 
on  the  farm  wagon,  at  one  side  of  the 


dipendabu  LOW  COST  unit 


LOW  COST 

automatic 
it  CLEANING 


CHAIN:  1 0,000  lbs 
galvanized 


YOUR 


"HIDDEN  HUNGER'  -  Lac\  of  essential 
mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pca\  produc* 
tion  and  reproduction. 

7^ow  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your 
profits  and  the  future  health  and  contin¬ 
ued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Protect 
them^  against  “Hidden  Hunger” — feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRal- 
tone  is  the  thoroughly  proven  mineral 
feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  us  for  free  MinRaltone  Feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  -  Forsyth,  Ga. 

HOAR'S’ 


DRIVE  UNIT,  SAFETY  Release 


barn  floor. 

During  the  next  few  momentous 
minutes  the  bull  directed  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Fortunately  his  curiositv 
was 

cutter,  weighing  about  1,200  pounds*. 
This  he  examined  carefully,  then 

horns  under  the  machine",  moved'  it 
several  feet  to  one  side.  During  this 
time  the  neighbor  crept  from  the 


attracted  by  a  large  ensilage 

This  he  examined  carefully,  then 
lowered  his  head  and,  putting  his 

k J ‘  ^  _ _ 

several  feet  to  one  side.  During  this 
time  the  neighbor  crept  from  the 
wagon  box  and  dashed  to  a  small 
door,  which  enabled  him  to  escape  to 
the  cow  stable  on  the  basement  level. 
The  bull  gave  him  a  close  race  but 
was  unable  to  catch  him  before  the 
door  slammed  shut.  The  neighbor  ran 
on  to  his  home,  grabbed  a  shotgun 
and  ammunition,  and  hurried  back  in 
time  to  administer  the  fatal  shot. 

Thus  was  the  farm  supply  of  beef 
was  once  again  assured.  The  carcass 
was  then  dressed  and  cut  up  for 
fresh  meat,  with  those  cuts  not  soon 
needed  being  placed' in  a  deep-freeze 
unit  for  later  use. 

Many  a  similar  story  has  had  a 
more  tragic  ending,  resulting  in  the 
death  or  crippling  iniuries  to  thp 


fx»ro 


Capacity  .  POWERFUL 


Powered 


LOADS 


c«ain:  )  5/000  Ibs< 
PW  ST- RESISTANT 


CHAm,  ov„  20  000 
HEAr  Seated 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


50th 

YEAR 


HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


£~£sAlE^Re^se 


Sealed 


for  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


using  a  good  three-quarter  inch  rope. 
A  sledge  hammer  is  a  better  imple¬ 
ment  to  use  for  striking  the  blow 
than  the  blunt  side  or  edge  of  an 
axe.  However,  the  point  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  where  the  blow  is  to  be  struck, 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  im¬ 
plement  used.  The  proper  spot  to  hit 
the  animal  is  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  made  by  two  imaginary  lines 
starting  from  the  top  side  of  each 
horn  next  the  head,  and  directed 
downward  to  the  top  of  the  inner 
edge  of  each  opposite  eye.  Where 
these  two  lines  would  meet  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  center  of  the  forehead 
is  the  place  to  strike,  accurately  and 
hard.  This  procedure  will  avoid  the 
possibility  of  hitting  the 


State. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR 


Plot.  PencD^-JP  %A#  Double 

/A  Strong,  form  fitting  waih&ble  support.  Back  lac- 
|ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
ijtrap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  at  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
rtght  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
'Except  on  C.O.D/s. 

Over  200,000  Satisfied  Users  I 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Mooey-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get 
_  ,  .  blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious— ORDER  TODAYl 

„  „  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th  Dept.  RY-115,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


GUN  SWEAT...us< 

HOPPE’S  No  9 


Warm  days  followed  by  cold  nights 
cause  gun  sweat  and  gun 
sweat  causes  rust.  Keep 
YOUR  guns  thoroughly  clean  PUg 
with  Hoppe’s  No  9  and  fully 
protected  with  Hoppe’s  Gun 
Grease.  Ask  your  gun  dealer 
or  send  us  10c  for  sample  of  FSoppis* 
Hoppe’s  No  9.  Write  for  our 
FREE  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
and  full  facts.  pqaapjB 

[  FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC.  §§19 

M  2332  North  8th  Street..  Phila.  33,  Pa.t||jjmgpf 


Save  time  and  money.  Have 
^S’cleaner,  healthier?  more  contented 
animals.  Use  a  compact  Andis  clipper 
for  horses,  mules,  cattle.  Has  powerful, 
fan-cooled,  1  lOv  AC-DC  motor.  Easy  op¬ 
erating;  uniform  cutting.  See  your  Sad¬ 
dlery,  Hardware,  or  Implement  Dealer. 
If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct  on 
one  week  money  back  guarantee. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Dept.  50-L  RACINE.  WIS. 


animal 

either  too  high  or  too  low.  A  blind¬ 
fold  over  the  bull’s  eyes  will  prevent 
its  dodging  the  fatal  blow.  f.  a.m. 


Livestock  Farming 
Course 

A  four-week  short  course  in  Live¬ 
stock  Farming  will  be  offered  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1951.  Subjects  covered  in  this 
course  will  include  classroom  and 
laboratory  instruction  in  the  judging, 
feeding,  breeding,  and  management 
of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  work 
horses,  and  in  disease  prevention. 

An  intensive  course  in  General 
Farming  will  be  offered  during  Janu¬ 
ary  1951  with  instruction  given  in 
beekeeping,  poultry  management, 
farm  machinery,  soils  and  fertilizers, 
and  farm  crops. 

Anyone  17  years  of  age  or  older 
who  has  a  good  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  may  apply  for  admission  to 
these  courses.  Farm  experience  is  de¬ 
sirable  but  is  not  necessary.  Board 
and  room  for  men  may  be  secured  on 
the  Campus.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  A.  Leland  Beam, 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  State 
College,  Pa. 


Short 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Flik,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mas*. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y« 


Protect  your  own  pigs  against  hog 
Use  genuine  world  famous 
PETERS  HOG  SERUM.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.  S.  licensed.  Costs  only 
about  50c  to  vaccinate  a  20  to  40  pound 
pig.  See  your  Peters  Dealer,  or  if 
there  is  no  dealer  in  your  locality, 
write  direct.  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
FREE. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


and  for  WINTER  LACTATION 

Severe  reproduction  strains  cry  out  for  medicinal 
and  tonic  aid  to  promote  healthy  functioning  of 
all  the  organs  that  play  a  part  in  the  critical  pro¬ 
ductive  cycle.  Supplement  the  feed  with  the  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vi- 
L  tamin  D  in  the  Kow-Kare  formula.  It’s  a  “sustain- 
k  ing  program”  that  pays  huge  dividends.  At  all 
W  farm-supply  stores.  FREE  BOOK,  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle .” 

Dairy  Assn.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


10  »0u«0f 
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fttan  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Sorum  Mfr«. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 


IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  ’round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
n  Jv^1-„or  30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  y2  HP  motor. 

does  NOT  CLOG  I 

Postpaid  If  Cash  with  Order.  , 

Wc«f  of  Mississippi,  add  SO e. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  *450 


COWS 


about 


•  DOUBLF  GUARANTEE 


•  PITLESS— LESS  ODOR 


•  1  MOTOR— I  CHAIN 
1  DRIVE  UNIT 


•  8  LOCATION  CHOICES 


Prevent 
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SECOND,  RUB 

THE  OUTSIDE 
WITH  MORTON'S 
SUGAR-CURE,  j 
THIS  STRIKES  I 
IN,  CURING  ) 
TOWARD  THE  i 
CENTER  OF  /  ; 
THE  H AM.  t  - 


FIRST,  DISSOLVE 
MORTON'S 
TENDER-QUICK 
I  IN  WATER  AND 
1  PUMP  ALONG 
THE  BONES. 
THIS  STARTS  THE 
CURE  INSIDE. 


Morton’s 


mortons 


Mortons 


■*'** »»« .. 


Sugar-Cure 

e0M 


OFF  flavor  and  undercured  spots  are  most  likely  to  develop 
around  the  bone.  That’s  why  the  inside  cure  is  so  important ! 
When  you  cure  the  Morton  Way,  you  know  you’re  putting  the 
cure  where  it’s  needed  first.  Tender-Quick  pumped  along  the 
bone  starts  the  cure  inside ,  assures  you  an  even  cure  from  the 
bone  out.  Sugar-Cure  on  the  outside,  gives  you  uniformly  cured 
meat  and  imparts  rich  smoke  flavor. 

Morton’s  Meat  Curing  Products  are  ready  to  use  —  no  mixing 
—  no  uncertainties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure, 
Tender-Quick  and  Sausage  Seasoning, 

You  will  have  the  finest  cured  meat 
and  sausage  you  have  ever  put  up. 

Meat  Curing  Book  10c 

Write  for  your  copy.  200 
pictures  —  over .  100  pages. 

Easy-to-follow  directions  on 
butchering  and  curing.  Send 
only  104  to  Morton  Salt  Co., 

Box  781,  Chicago  90,  III. 


Cure  your  meat  the  improved 

MORTON 


HAVE  you  discovered  the  full  value 
of  your  home  freezer?  Have  you 
let  it  help  you  have  mild  cured  fancy 
breakfast  bacon,  ham,  picnic  shoulder 
and  other  cured  meat  products  at  any 
time  of  the  year?  Write  for  new  free 
folder,  address — Morton  Salt  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  781,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


Junior  Farmers 


home  and  given  before  their  4-H  and 
community  clubs  in  preparation  for 
the  contest  that  would  choose  the 
county  representatives.  The  next 
step  was  the  district  contest  in  which 
A  bill  granting  a  Federal  Charter  137  representatives  from  34  counties 
of  Incorporation  to  the  national  competed  for  blue,  red  and  white 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (F.F.A.)  awards.  It  was  from  the  blue  award 
organization  has  recently  been  passed  group  that  the  bond  winners  were 
ay  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  se^J.ed. 

by  President  Truman.  In  addition  to  .  Bill  Behling  began  4-H  Club  work 
providing  the  prestige  of  recognition  m  1942  and  now,  at  18  years  of  age, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  owns  eight  purebred  Holsteins.  He 
he  bill  includes  provisions  for  pro-  kas  shown  his  cattle  locally  and  at 
meting  the  name  and  emblem  of  the  e  New  York  State  Fair  winning 
F.F.A.  organization  from  infringe-  many  ribbons.  Bill’s  other  activities 
ment  and  gives  definite  authorization  a)so  include  judging  on  his  county  4- 
for  employees  of  the  Office  of  Edu-  H  team  and  leadership  in  community 
cation  (Federal  Security  Agency),  and  F.F.A.  affairs, 
and  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Edu-  ,  _^Laro^,  Haner,  age  15,  began  in 
cation,  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  1943  with  a  grade  calf  and  now  has 
whole  or  in  part  from  federal  funds,  seven  head  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  He  has 
to  participate  in  the  administration  also  worked  with  steers,  pigs,  ehick- 
and  nromotion  of  the  Future  Farm-  ens,  pheasants  and  has  planted  1,000 

trees  as  4-H  projects. 


and  promotion  of  the  Future  Farm 
ers  of  America. 

The  national  F.  F.  A.  organization 
ras  been  operating  since  its  found- 


Otto  Koch  says:  “Last  October  I 
started .  shipping  milk  to  the  dairy. 


ing  in  1928  under  a  regular  corporate  Thls  was  the  crowning  achievement 
charter  issued  by  the  State  of  Vir-  my  4-H  work  because  the  business 
ginia.  It  is  an  organization  of  high  1S  aad  mine  alone.  I  have  earned 
school  boys  who  are  studying  vo-  and  bought  all  of  my  cattle  without 
cational  agriculture,  and  is  spon-  aay  outside  help  and  my  4-H  money 
sored  nationally  by  the  Agricultural  has  helped  considerably.  Otto,  19 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  next  month,  Will  put  his  bond  toward 
cooperation  with  State  Boards  for  a  milking  machine. 


Vocational  Education.  Current  mem¬ 
bership  includes  319,261  farm  boys 
in  about  8,500  local  high  school  chap¬ 
ters  affiliated  in  48  state  associations, 
with  territorial  and  insular  asso- 


James  Ritchey,  18  years  old,  used 
artificial  breeding  in  his  project  herd 
before  his  father  used  it.  He  tested 
the  cows  through  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  classes  so  as  to  have  a  sound 


ciations  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  basis  for  culling  and  has  interested 
Administration  and  activities  of  the  bis  father  in  establishing  a  purebred 
F.  F.  A.  under  the  Federal  Charter  herd.  Alter  experimenting  to  find  out 

the  varieties  and  types  of  pasture 
plants  that  would  grow  best  on  their 
farm,  the  Ritcheys  have  now  started 
on  an  extensive  pasture  improvement 

program.  _ 

Fifty-three  4-H  boys  and  girls 
from  eight  counties  in  Massachusetts 
participated  recently  in  the  first 
annual  State  4-H  Demonstration  Day, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
4-H  Club  Department  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  From  the  group,  conr 
testants  were  selected  to  represent 
the  State  at  two  national  contests. 
Among  these  were  Raymond  Casella 
and  Stanley  Pieczarka  of  Agawam, 
who  represented  Massachusetts  in  the 
poultry  demonstration  contest  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Another  selectee  was 
Janet  Ballard  of  Millbury  who 
demonstrated  poultry  products;  the 
title  of  her  demonstration  was  “Using 
Eggs  in  Different  Ways.”  The  boys 
demonstrated  “Control  of  Canni¬ 
balism  in  Poultry  Flocks.”  Virginia 
Krukley  of  Shirley  was  chosen  to 
represent  Massachusetts  at  the 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers’  annual 
.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  meeting  and  contest  in  New  Orleans, 

Fitting  and  sbouung  livestock  is  an  Lecember  11  to  15.  Virginia  demon- 
important  part  of  the  4-H  Club  pro-  strated  “Vegetable  Chicken  Pie.” 
gram.  Roger  Hoornbeek  (  16),  Stone  other  awards  were  as  follows:  In 
Ridge,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  has  made  Lome  improvement — Janet  Burrows 
a  good  record  in  4-H  Club  work  with  Q£  southwick  and  Jane  Sandberg  of 
his  registered  Holstein  heifer,  Phyllis  Accord;  clothing— Constance  Corr  of 


Althro  Carnation. 

would  remain  essentially  the  same  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 


West  Springfield,  Nancy  Winwroth 
of  Stoughton,  and  Lorraine  Forgit 
and  Charlotte  Ferris  of  Rochdale; 
Dairy  Food  Demonstration  —  Mary 
Palczynski  of  Westfield;  Food  Preser- 
An  increase  in  enrollment  of  more  vation  and  Freezing — Lois  Burt  of 
than  32  per  cent  since  1948  has  been  Easthampton  and  Joan  LaFerriere 
made  in  the  National  4-H  Leadership  and  Theresa  Middenka  of  Chicopee; 
program.  A  recent  report  shows  that  Vegetables — Roberta  Carrington  and 
last  year  more  than  97,000  4-H  boy3  Eleanor  Dustin  of  Chester;  Garden — 
and  girls  signed  up  for  the  program  Alyn  Coombs  of  Colrain  and  Richard 
as  compared  to  some  73,000  two  years  Kingsbury  of  Shelburne;  Dairy  and 
ago;  this  activity  is  now  in  progress  Livestock  Demonstration  —  Ralph 
in  47  States.  #  Hastings  of  Shrewsbury. 

Awards  for  outstanding  leadership  - ■ 

have  been  provided  by  Edward  Foss  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Chapman  recently 
Wilson,  president  of  a  Chicago  meat  entertained  the  Portland,  Northern 
packing  firm.  They  include  medals  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  Happy 
for  county  honors,  gold  wrist  watches  Helpers  4-H  Club  for  their  7th  meet- 
for  state  winners,  trips  to  the  Chicago  ing  with  100  per  cent  attendance. 
4-H  Club  Congress  for  eight  sectional  After  the  business  session,  there 
winners,  and  two  $300  and  two  $150  were  remarks  by  the  local  leader.  For 
college  scholarships  for  the  national  discussion,  making  holders  and  work 
champions.  All  awards  are  presented  on  accounts  and  reports  were 
to  one  boy  and  girl  in  each  classifi-  covered. 

cation  of  winners.  Delegates  from  Franklin  County  to 

-  the  recent  4-H  Club  Day  in  Orono, 

Four  $25  U.  S.  savings  bonds  have  were:  Betty  Jean  Morse,  North  Jay; 
recently  been  awarded  to  William  Adlene  Richard,  Fairbanks;  Marion 
Behling,  Weedsport,  Cayuga  County;  Jackson,  West  Farmington;  Eugene 
Harold  Haner,  Buskirk,  Rensselaer  Mosher,  Farmington;  David  Luce, 
County;  Otto  A.  Koch,  Roscoe,  Sulli-  Farmington;  Mildred  Bean,  Mt.  Ver- 
van  County;  and  James  Ritchey,  non;  Alvin  Harris,  New  Sharon. 
Dele  van,  Cattaraugus  County.  These  These  boys  and  girls  entered  their 
dairy  members  were  selected  as  out-  respective  contests  at  the  State  meet- 
standing  participants  in  the  recent  4-  ing.  While  there,  they  enjoyed  tours 
H  Dairy  Production  Demonstration  of  the  campus  and  the  program  at 
Contest  in  which  over  130  boys  and  the  Little  Theater.  Several  4-H  lead- 


girls  competed. 


ers,  parents  and  members  in  the 


Jlub  members  enrolled  in  dairy  county  attended  the  day’s  program, 
projects  began  to  develop  their  This  was  the  first  time  a  State  4-H 
demonstrations  early  this  year.  The  day  was  held  at  the  University  of 
demonstrations  were  practiced  'at  Maine  campus.  D. 
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Mauhs  Criticises  Convention 
System  of  Nominating 

I  read  with  interest  the  editorial 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1950,  particularly  where  you 
said: 

“The  two  conventions  proceeded  in 
accordance  with  the  strategy  of  the 
political  stringpullers  and  Mr.  Dewey 
is  again  the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor,  and  Mr.  Lynch  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  opponent. 

“They  were  sad  commentaries  on 
the  convention  delegate  system  of 
nominating  men  for  public  office.” 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  day  before,  namely  on  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1950,  I  engaged  in  a  debate 
with  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  counsel  to 
Governor  Dewey  at  the  East  Green- 
bush  Central  School,  on  that  very 
subject.  In  the  debate  Mr.  Walsh 
argued  that  the  Democratic  delegates 
had  nothing  to  say  about  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Lynch.  I  did  not,  and  I  do  not, 
dispute  that  statement.  But  when  Mr. 
Walsh  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr. 
Dewey  was  the  free  choice  of  the 
delegates  at  the .  Republican  con¬ 
vention,  I  took  sharp  issue  with  him 
and  I  stated  that  the  shameful  per¬ 
formance  at  each  convention  con¬ 
stituted  the  best  arguments  I  know 
of  for  a  direct  primary  law  in  this 
State  so  that  the  people,  by  a  popular 
vote,  can  choose  their  candidates  for 
State  office,  instead  of  having  it  done 
by  a  few  individuals  in  smoke-filled 
rooms.  If  I  am  re-elected  to  the 
legislature,  I  intend  to  introduce  and 
fight  for  just  that  kind  of  a  law. 

The  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Rochester  provides  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  appeals  for  the 
adoption  here  in  our  State  of  a 
system  of  direct  primaries  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  public 
office  on  a  statewide  basis. 

If  a  comparable  argument  in  favor 
of  direct  primaries  were  necessary, 
the  farce  put  on  by  the  Republicans 
at  Saratoga  answers  this  requirement. 

Imagine  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  becoming  all  excited 
about  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
State  conventions  of  the  two  great 
political  parties!  Consider  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  high  standing  of 
the  men  and  women  who  aspire  for 
this  honorable  political  office  of  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  State  convention!  Then 
take  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 


State  conventions  and  see  these  same 
men  and  women  milling  around  the 
lobbies  of  hotels  awaiting  some  word 
from  an  individual  dictator,  as  was 
the  case  at  Saratoga,  or  a  small  clique 
of  individuals  as  was  the  situation  at 
Rochester,  so  that  they,  the  delegates, 
might  know  how  to  act  or  who  to 
vote  for  or  what  to  do  when  the 
Convention  is  called  to  order. 

While  all  this  milling  is  going 
around,  while  the  air  is  filled  with 
gossip,  while  these  delegates,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  people,  are  unable  to 
make  any  contribution  or  offer  any 
suggestion  to  advance  the  cause  of 
some-  outstanding  citizen  from  their 
own  or  nearby  communities,  while 
all  are  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  a  conference  is  held  in  a 
private  room  among  a  very  small 
group  of  leaders,  some  of  whom  are 
not  selected  for  that  purpose  and, 
finally,  when  that  conference  breaks 
up,  these  seemingly  intelligent  dele¬ 
gates,  both  men  and  women — these 
leaders  in  their  communities,  these 
delegates  authorized  under  the  law 
to  speak  for  their  people — are  told 
and  at  times  commanded  to  go  over  to 
the  Convention  Hall  and  to  answer 
the  roll  call  by  calling  out  the  name 
of  the  candidate  who  survived  the 
conferences  in  the  smoke  filled 
rooms. 

The  Democratic  Party  by  its  very 
name,  by  its  tradition,  by  all  the 
progress  reforms  it  has  initiated 
throughout  the  years,  cannot  longer 
adhere  to  this  outmoded  convention 
system  of  selecting  candidates.  It  is 
high  time  for  us  in  New  York  to 
join  the  vast  majority  of  American 
States  (in  over  35  States  the  people 
choose  the  candidate  by  popular 
vote),  to  put  our  own  house  in  order, 
and  to  adopt  a  system  whereby  the 
people  will  actually  come  into  their 
own  through  official  direct  primaries 
selecting  the  candidates  they  will  put 
forth  for  all  the  people  to  consider  on 
Election  Day. 

I  don’t  know  how  the  Republicans 
feel  about  it  but,  as  a  Democrat,  I 
assure  you  again  that  if  I  am  re¬ 
elected,  I  will  immediately  introduce 
legislation  to  abolish  the  convention 
system  and  put  the  job  of  selecting 
candidates  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
where  it  belongs. 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs 
Member,  N.  Y.  State  Assembly 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Five  breed  champions  were  named 
at  the  recent  annual  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  District  4-H  Dairy 
Show  in  Lancaster.  Members  from  12 
counties  showed  104  heifers  and 
young  cows.  In  addition  to  the  cham¬ 
pionship  honors,  awards  included 
ribbons,  cash  and  special  prizes. 

Jersey:  champion — Elva  Summers, 
Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County;  re¬ 
serve  champion — Charles  D.  Umben- 
hauer.  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill 
County.  County  group  of  four  — 
Dauphin,  Edgar  and  James  Wagner, 
Earl  Cluster,  and  Beverly  Saufley,  all 
of  Hummelstown. 

Ayrshire:  champion — Abram  Flory, 
Manheim,  Lancaster  County;  reserve 
champion — Clyde  Mill,  Plumstead- 
ville,  Bucks  County.  County  group  of 
four — Lancaster,  Abram  Flory  and 
Luetta  Zellers,  Manheim;  Janet  and 
Kenneth  Kreider,  Lancaster. 

Brown  Swiss:  champion  —  Robert 
A.  Handley,  Delta,  York  County. 
County  group  of  four— York,  Robert, 
Hope,  and  Elizabeth  Handley  and 
John  Mackison. 

Guernsey:  champion  —  Jerry 
Rutter,  York,  York  County;  reserve 
champion,  Kenneth  Mummert, 
Chambersburg,  Franklin  County. 
County  group  of  foun — York,  Nadine 
K.  Dick,  Dillsburg;  James  Parlett, 
Woodbine;  Jerry  and  Leo  Rutter, 
York. 

Holstein:  champion — Sara  Thomp¬ 
son,  Newton,  Bucks  County;  reserve 
champion  —  Betty  Lou  Stoltzfus, 
Elverson,  Chester  County.  County 
group  of  four  —  Lancaster,  Mowery 
Frey,  Jr.  (two  animals)  and  Melvin 
Peifer,  Lancaster,  and  Jacob  Houser, 
Lampeter. 


Supplies  of  beef  cattle  ready  for 
slaughter  this  Fall  are  larger  than 
average,  but  because  of  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  demands  this  food  may 
continue  relatively  short  for  another 
year  or  two.  In  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  beef  producing  areas, 
producers  have  been  building  up 
their  breeding  herds  to  the  highest 
point  of  record.  But  the  big  1950  calf 


crop  is  too  young  for  conversion  into 
meat  at  this  time.  Consumers  often 
fail  to  realize  that  it  takes  time  to 
build  up  reserves  for  quick  turn¬ 
over  into  good  beef.  There  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  time  lag  of  from  18  months  to 
two  years  for  this  cycle  to  develop; 
cattle  do  not  reproduce  themselves 
and  develop  as  fast  as  poultry  and 
hogs.  The  beef  raiser  is  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  may  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  yet  not  be  able  to  meet 
current  demands. 

This  expansion  in  cattle  numbers 
will  begin  to  show  in  increased  meat 
supplies  in  late  1951  and  extending 
through  1952.  Increased  beef  produc¬ 
tion  through  efficient  methods  is  an 
advantage  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 


Reflecting  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  the  State, 
and  because  it  is  basic  to  all  other 
industry,  agriculture  got  top  billing 
during  the  recent  annual  observance 
of  Pennsylvania  Week.  Farmers  took 
part  in  community  parades,  entering 
floats  with  some  of  their  choice  field 
and  orchard  crops  and  livestock,  and 
in  other  ways  contributed  to  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  story  on  Pennsylvania’s 
life  and  people.  1ST.  M.  Eberly 


ESTABLISHED  19  2 

rANTEA  Manufacturing  Corporate 

BOX  660,  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLA 


Gives  you  clean,  safe,  central 
heating  •  Stoke  only  twice  a  day 
in  coldest  weather  •  Burns  any 
kind  of  fuel  wood  •  Fire  always 
under  automatic  (mechanical) 
thermostatic  control,  gives  you 
even  heat  with  a  minimum  of  creo¬ 
sote  •  Rugged,  heavy,  welded  corrosion- 
resistant  steel  construction  •  No  electricity 
required  •  Quick  delivery 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Pantex  Woodomat 
Wood  Burning  Furnace! 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


.ZONE. 


.STATE. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  g row .  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  t2,  N.Y, 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADIL1A  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co^BozC-mo  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


AQUAMAT 


At  last !  A  pump  that  gives  ample  house¬ 
hold  water— 250  gals,  per  hour— yet  so 
compact  it  stands  just  27"  high  and  16" 
through,  tucks  away  in  any  cabinet  or 
corner.  The  sturdy  centrifugal  jet  pump, 
with  V3  h.p.  slow-speed  motor,  nests 
under  a  10-gal.  pressure  tank.  Operates 
silently,  automatically  .  .  .  even  primes 
itself !  Comes  to  you  complete,  ready  to 
install  just  by  connecting  pipe  and 
plugging  in  the  cord.  Fully  warranted. 
See  the  Aquamat  today  at  your  Jacuzzi 
dealer’s.  Also  deep  well  water  systems. 


MAIL^THiS  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

JACUZZI  BROS.,  l^7D7Pr~- 

|  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Jacuzzi 
□  Aquamat,  Q  Deep  Well  Water  Systems, 

|  □  Convertible  Water  Systems. 

I  Name _ 


I 


Address. 
City _ 


-State. 


ORDER 

GRANGE 

NOW! 


For  Early  Spring  Delivery 

GET  .^***~. 


E 

NOW  for 
W  1951 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.Dept.Ml 
RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 

With  no  obligation  to  me,  please 
send  details  of  Grange's  "Price- 
Guarantee"  Plan. 

Name . 

Address . 

Easy  Terms  if  Desired 
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For  Fast,  Effective  Action 


BACILLARY  ENTERITIS  (Necro) 
SEPTICEMIA 

PNEUMONIA,  and  other  costly 
BACTERIAL  DISEASES 
of  Farm  Animals 


USE  The  All-Purpose  Sulfa 

SULMET 


* 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Get  The  Advantages  Of  Once-A-Day  Treatment  With 
This  Easy-to-Give,  Time-Proved ,  Low-Cost  Drug 

Prompt  treatment  of  dangerous  bacterial  diseases  with 
SULMET  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  usually  saves  ani¬ 
mals  and  avoids  the  unthriftiness  and  stunting  that 
follow  prolonged  illness.  Animals  often  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  feeding  after  one  treatment. 

SULMET  Sulfamethazine  is  available  in  six  dosage 
forms:  Powder,  Tablets,  Oblets*,  Tinted  Emul¬ 
sion  (for  pink  eye  bacterial  infections),  SOLUTION 
12.5%  (may  be  used  as  a  drench)  and  INJECTABLE 
Solution  available  by  or  on  the  prescription  of  a 
veterinarian. 

Your  veterinarian  is  your  dependable  ally  in  the  con¬ 
stant  war  against  disease.  Consult  him  for  the  most 
effective  management  practices  and  disease-control  pro¬ 
cedures  to  meet  your  individual  needs. 

Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Gfanamid  company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 


Lambs  in  the  Fattening  Pen 

(Continued  from  Page  774) 
corn,  barley  or  peas  substituted. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
lamb  feeders  of  my  acquaintance 
follow  the  practice  of  allowing  the 
fattening  lambs  free  access  to  mo¬ 
lasses,  kept  available  in  a  separate 
feed  trough.  A  piece  of  one  to  two 
inch  stripping,  or  an  inch-plank 
fastened  securely  about  six  to  eight 
inches  above  the  molasses  trough, 
will  prevent  the  lambs  throwing 
their  heads  and  smearing  their  wool 
badly.  Keep  salt  and  fresh  water 
available  at  all  times.  In  some  tests 
recently  reported  from  the  Colorado 
Station,  it  was  found  that  when  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  an  ounce 
of  sulfur  per  lamb  was  fed  daily, 
mixed  with  their  grain,  it  lessened 
the  danger  from  overeating.  It  also 
resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  produce 
each  pound  of  gain,  but  it  did  not 
decrease  the  quality  of  finish  which 
was  obtained  on  the  lamb  carcasses. 
When'  lambs  are  dying  from  over¬ 
eating,  the  grain  should  be  withheld 
entirely;  losses  will  cease  almost 
immediately;  they  should  then  be  put 
back  on  full  feed  gradually.  Their 
grain  should  be  evenly  distributed  ii} 
the  trough  so  that  some  lambs  do 
not  get  more  than  their  share. 

Characteristic  symptoms  are  that 
this  trouble  affects  the  best  doing 
and  heaviest  eating  lambs  first. 
Lambs  which  were  gaining  fast  and 
appeared  perfectly  healthy  may  be 
found  dead  in  the  morning  with  no 
visible  external  cause.  When  the  on¬ 
slaught  first  appears,  the  lambs  may 
throw  back  their  heads,  stagger 
around,  finally  falling,  and  die  in 
convulsions.  Often  though,  they  keep 
their  heads  back,  either  run  in 
circles  or  push  their  heads  up  against 
the  fence  and  live  for  several  hours. 
Diarrhea  and  vomiting  frequently 
occur.  A  few  may  recover,  but  they 
lose  a  great  deal  of  weight  and 
sometimes  shed  their  wool.  On  post¬ 
mortem  of  acute  cases  there  may  be 
no  lesions  observable;  however,  when 
present,  the  lesions  are  in  the  form 
of  numerous  and  large  hemorrhages 
between  the  muscle  fibres  in  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall  and  diaphragm  and  over 
the  intestines,  and  possibly  scattered 
over  other  areas  including  the  lymph 
glands.  When  the  disease  has  assumed 
a  chronic  form  and  the  animal  finally 
dies,  there  is  almost  always  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  fourth  stomach  and 
the  small  intestines. 

When  Lambs  Harvest  Their  Grain 

Lambs  are  good  foragers,  and  it 
might  seem  that  they  would  prove 
to  be  well  suited  for  harvesting  their 
own  grain  direct  from  the  field.  The 
trouble  with  such  a  system  is  that 
they  will  overeat  on  the  rich  con¬ 
centrates,  and  the  consequent  losses 
sustained  will  prove  to  be  too  great 
to  justify  the  practice.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  former  San  Luis 
Valley,  Colo.,  lamb  pea  feeding  area, 
this  used  to  be  a  common  method. 
However,  the  subsequent  change  in 
the  type  and  weight  of  western  feeder 
lambs  has  practically  forced  a  dis¬ 
continuance  of  this  method  of  grain 
feeding.  Several  years  ago,  when  the 
practice  of  allowing  feeder  lambs  to 
harvest  both  peas  and  corn  direct 
from  the  fields  was  first  started,  the 
fattening  period  for  lambs  was  usu¬ 
ally  five  months  or  more,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  two  or  three  months  at 
the  present  time.  Lambs  were  then 


more  framy,  and  had.  not  been  bred 
for  such  early  fattening  maturity; 
consequently  they  grew  some  as  well 
as  taking  on  fat.  Now,  however,  early 
maturity  and  rapid  fattening  are 
stressed,  because  the  retail  markets 
prefer  fat  lambs  that  do  not  weigh 
much  in  excess  of  90  pounds.  In 
former  years  considerably  heavier 
weights  were  acceptable  and,  as  a 
result,  because  of  this  maturity  fac¬ 
tor,  such  lambs  were  better  able  to 
handle  self-fed  grain  without  suffer¬ 
ing  unduly  large  losses  from  overeat¬ 
ing. 

Due  to  the  saving  in  labor  some 
feeders  prefer  to  fatten  lambs  on 
self-feeders  in  dry  lot.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  conducted  at 
various  state  stations  on  this  kind  of 
feeding.  In  general,  it  has  been  found 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  crowd  the 
lambs  with  too  much  grain  when  they 
are  self-fed.  The  best  way  is  to  start 
them  on  a  mixture  consisting  of  three 
parts  ground  hay  and  one  part  grain, 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  The 
amount  of  hay  is  gradually  reduced, 
until  at  the  end  of  about  one  month 
the  self-fed  lambs  are  receiving  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  parts  of  ground 
hay  and  ground  grain.  This  ratio 
should  be  maintained  until  the  lambs 
are  finished. 

Protein  for  Fattening  Lambs 

Many  experimental  tests  have 
shown  conclusively  that,  when 
legume  hay  is  used  as  the  sole  rough- 
age  for  fattening  lambs,  it  seldom 
pays  to  add  any  high  protein  supple¬ 
mental  feed  to  their  grain.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  their  roughage  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  non-legume  hay, 
such  as  timothy,  or  if  either  corn  or 
grass  silage  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  their  roughage,  whether  legume  or 
non-legume  hay  is  used,  then  it  usu¬ 
ally  pays  to  add  to  the  grain  ration 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
some  high  protein  feed  for  each  10 
head  of  fattening  lambs.  Linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  is  equally  good. 
When  either  barley  or  wheat  makes 
up  most  of  the  grain  feed,  the  need 
for  using  a  high  protein  feed  is  some¬ 
what  lessened;  in  such  cases  the 
smaller  amount  suggested  is  indi¬ 
cated.  If  an  extremely  early  finish  is 
desired,  it  is  also  important  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  a 
high  protein  feed,  in  the  amounts 
mentioned,  will  produce  more  rapid 
gains  and  as  a  rule  a  slightly  firmer 
carcass. 

The  recent  lamb  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  Willman,  Embry 
and  Morrison  of  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  relative  to  protein  for  fattening 
lambs,  show  that  western  J feeder 
lambs,  having  an  average  initial 
weight  per  head  of  51  pounds,  made 
more  rapid  gains  and  returned  a 
greater  net  profit  when  fed  rations 
containing  11  per  cent  total  protein 
than  when  their  ration  contained 
only  10  per  cent  protein. 

The  lambs  receiving  the  10 
per  cent  protein  ration  were  fed 
slightly  more  shelled  corn,  about  the 
same  amounts  of  hay  and  silage,  but 
only  0.08  of  linseed  meal.  In  former 
tests  when  the  feeder  lambs  had  an 
average  initial  weight  of  59  pounds 
per  head,  and  received  only  a  10  per 
cent  protein  feed,  they  did  just  as 
well  as  those  receiving  the  higher 
amount  of  protein.  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  younger  animals 
require  a  slightly  larger  proportion 
of  protein  in  their  feed  than  do  older 
ones. 


Sheep  are  justly  credited  with  having  a  “golden  hoof’  because,  wherever 
they  graze,  grass  soon  grows  in  abundance.  These  blocky  breeding  ewes  — 
Shropshires,  Southdowns  and  Dorsets  —  are  doing  well  on  late  summer 
pasture  on  the  Trexler  Sheep  Ranch  at  Schnecksville,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 
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Steer,  Spayed  Heifer  and 
Martin  Heifer 

At  the  various  fairs  I  often  see 
listed  in  the  fat  classes  that  show¬ 
ings  can  be  made  with  either  a  steer, 
spayed  or  martin  heifer.  Please  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  these  heifer  terms, 
and  why  they  are  classed  with  steers? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  a.  b. 

A  spayed  heifer  is  one  that  has 
had  her  ovaries  removed,  usually 
early  in  life.  A  martin,  or  free- 
martin  heifer,  is  one  that  has  been 
co-twinned  with  a  bull  and  is  usually 
imperfect  sexually.  It  is  possible  for 
a  martin  heifer  to  be  normal  for  sex 
organs,  but  this  seldom  occurs.  The 
reason  this  is  peculiar  to  cattle  is 
that  the  developing  embryos  are  en¬ 
closed  in  one  foetal  envelope  with  an 
intimate  blood  supply;  while  all 
other  mammals  have  an  individual 
foetal  envelope.  The  male  embryo 
develops  sex  organs  far  enough  ahead 
of  the  female  so  that  they  secrete 
substance  (hormones)  which  inhibit 
the  normal  sex  development  of  the 
embryonic  female.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  cattle,  the  embryos  are 
enclosed  in  separate  foetal  envelopes, 
then  the  blood  of  the  mother  has  an 
opportunity  to  neutralize  the  male 
hormones  before  they  reach  the  fe¬ 
male  embryo,  and  the  resultant 
heifer  calf  is  sexually  normal.  There 
is  no  way  to  distinguish  this  fact 
until  the  animal  reaches  breeding 
age,  unless  it  is  examined  by  a 
veterinarian.  Both  spayed  and  true 
martin  heifers  take  on  fat  more 
readily  than  normal  breeding  fe¬ 
males;  therefore  they  are  really 
butcher  animals,  like  steers,  and  are 
so  classified  at  the  shows. 


time.  For  the  past  year  her  shoes 
have  been  put  on  cold  and  her  hoofs 
just  trimmed  down.  m.  m. 

The  brittle  condition  of  the  hoofs 
of  your  mare  is  due  to  drying  out. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  remove  her 
shoes  until  she  recovers.  You  should 
soak  her  feet,  immersing  all  four  of 
them,  in  water  well  above  the 
coronary  band  at  the  top  of  the  hoof. 
This  should  be  done  once  a  week, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  soak 
for  at  least  30  minutes.  If  you  have  a 
stream  or  pond,  you  could  let  her 
stand  in  that.  After  she  recovers,  you 
should  either  turn  her  out  where  she 
can  wade  in  water  herself,  or  con¬ 
tinue  with  this  treatment  at  least 
every  two  weeks.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  rub  the  surface  of  her 
hoofs  with  wool  fat  after  the  water 
treatments. 


Corn  Needed  for  Hogs 

Could  you  tell  me  how  much  com 
is  needed  to  produce  a  200  pound 
hog?  What  other  grains  should  be  fed 
with  corn?  I  have  a  quantity  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  rye.  How  much 
tankage  and  minerals  should  be  fed 
to  the  hogs?  j.  c. 

In  order  to  produce  a  200  pound 
hog,  it  would  be  best  to  figure  on 
about  800  pounds  of  corn  and  80 
pounds  of  tankage,  or  other  suitable 
high  protein  feeds.  These  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  feed  any  other 
grain,  but  it  is  suggested  that  five 
pounds  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  be  mixed 
in  well  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  each  95  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not 
have  sufficient  corn,  either  barley  or 
wheat  can  be  substituted,  pound  for 
pound,  in  place  of  the  corn.  It  would 
be  a  better  feeding  practice  to  mix 
in  any  desired  amount  of  barley  or 
wheat  with  the  corn  when  the  hogs 
are  started  on  this  feed,  rather  than 
to  make  any  sudden  changes  as  the 
feeding  period  progresses.  Rye  is  not 
very  desirable  as  a  hog  feed  but,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  this  grain,  it 
should  be  ground  and  fed  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  15  per  cent  of  the  grain  ration. 
It  is  best  to  allow  hogs  constant 
access  to  salt  as  desired  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  allow  them  at  all  times  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  good  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
taining  all  needed  elements. 

When  Mare  Has  Brittle 
Hoofs 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know 
What  to  do  about  the  hoofs  of  my 
mare?  They  crack  and  chip  off  all  the 


Lowering  Milk  Production 
Costs 

Under  existing  conditions  are  there 
any  methods  by  which  milk  produc¬ 
tion  costs  can  be  lowered?  c.  l. 

There  are  several  general  methods 
by  which  the  cost  of  milk  production 
can  be  reduced.  The  first,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  important,  is  to  keep  only 
cows  that  are  comparatively  high 
producers.  Feed  these  cows  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  production  needs. 
Use  home  grown  roughage  and  grains 
as  much  as  possible.  Raise  replace¬ 
ments  instead  of  buying  them.  Breed 
cows  only  to  bulls  which  are  backed 
by  high  production  records  or, 
better  yet,  those  which  have  been 
proven  suitable  for  high  production: 
artificial  breeding  is  one  way  in 
which  this  may  be  accomplished. 
Carry  out  a  herd  health  program. 
Keep  enough  cows,  but  no  more  than 
the  acreage  and  available  labor  can 
properly  take  care  of.  A  few  high 
producing  cows  which  are  paid  for, 
will  be  more  profitable  than  a  string 
of  medium  to  poor  cbws  bought  on 
credit. 


Udder  Congestion  in  Heifers 

Some  of  my  heifers,  from  time  to 
time,  develop  extreme  udder  con¬ 
gestion  several  weeks  prior  to  fresh¬ 
ening.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  this  condition?. 

Cattaraugus  Cc.,  N.  Y.  m.  l. 

At  the  panel  discussion  held  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  it  was  brought 
out  by  K.  C.  Sly,  manager  of 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
that  a  lot  of  this  trouble  is  caused 
primarily  by  the  ration  being  fed  to 
the  heifers.  To  quote  Mr.  Sly:  “Get 
the  corn  out  of  their  ration  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  We  had  a  case  last 
Fall  where  we  had  two  heifers,  about 
one  month  away  from  freshening,  that 
had  considerable  inflammation  in 
their  udders.  I  had  the  boys  take  the 
corn  out  of  their  feeding  and,  after 
we  had  made  this  change  in  their 
ration,  the  inflammation  went  out  of 
their  udders.” 

Tested  Jersey  Dam 

A  New  York  registered  Jersey 
cow  recently  has  been  rated  as  a 
Tested  Dam  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  The  distinction  was 
awarded  Whitehall  Helen  for  having 
three  offspring  with  official  pro¬ 
duction  records.  She  is  owned  by 
Edward  L.  Wynne,  Tivoli,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. 


As  grass  gets  short  and  the  chill  of  Winter  is  in  the  air,  the  cows  are  kept 
r1  we  barn  for  longer  periods  each  succeeding  dag  until  finally  they  are 
°Aackm  the  barn  for  the  season.  These  well  bred  Holsteins,  owned  by  Claire 
*  Chafer  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  are  enjoying  the  last  few  remaining 
days  of  Fall  sunshine  and  late  pasture. 


Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test * 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


>uTest  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 


Raise  bigger,  sturdier  calves  .  .  .  save  $3  out  of  every  $ 4  in  feeding 
costs.  The  striking  economy— the  rapid  growing-out  benefits— of 
CAF-STAR  were  proved  in  this  test  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  for  CAF-STAR— rich  in  the  proteins,  vitamins-and 
minerals  your  growing  calves  need.  Mix  CAF-STAR  with  water  and 
feed,  quart,  for  quart,  instead  of  milk.  Available  in  25  lb.  pails,  and 
100  lb .  bags.  Prepared  and  used  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  the  BLUE  Pail 

Also  Try  Other  Excellent 
DAWNWOOD  FARMS 
PRODUCTS 


UDDEROLE...for  caked  udders 
at  calving  time. 

IODINE  OINTMENT... antisep¬ 
tic  salve  for  scratches  and 
chapping. 

DAIRY-WASH... New,  unusual 
Detergent  Sanitizer  for 
milking  utensils  and  udders. 
1.  Cleans.  2.  Disinfects.  As¬ 
sures  lowest  bacteria  count. 


FREE  Fill  in  coupon  belo 
and  send  to  us  for  valuab 
help  in  raising  calves. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  RN2,  AMENIA,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  me: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  w8h 
Accepted  Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  measuring  tape. 


My  name. 
1  ralse__ 


_P.  O.  Address. 


.(number)  calves 


My  breed  is. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  name. 


JP.  O.  Address. 


♦  * 
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MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

J.  J.  Warren  offers  his  famous  Hhode  Island  Bed 
Chicks  in  one  grade  only — the  best.  Because  of 
their  uniform  in-bred  quality,  you  are  assured  of 
early  maturity,  extra  high  production  and  large 
egg  size.  Warren’s  birds  really  respond  to  good 
care  and  treatment.  This  year,  buy  Warren's 
record-making  chicks  for  record-making  profits. 

1949  CONTEST  RECORDS 
STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Ited3,  Production  Harnps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mut. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


mnmm 

I  BABY  O  AA  Per 
CHICKS  lo*UU  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  large  Orders 

I  All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
■  Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu- 
I  tination  method.) 

■  Tolman  Hocks  are  famous  for 

I  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
■  combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — the>r 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 


TOLMAN 

U  SONS,  Inc 


WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
_ _  PRICE 


Dept.  F, 

rocklamd 

MASS. 


the  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred.  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  in¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  & 
JOHNSON,  INC.  Highway  33.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J- 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
SBlr  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested— New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


ALGER 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  lteg.  ti.S.  Pat.  Off. 

mmaammmmmammmmmmamei 


They’re  DIFFERENT! 

They’re  BETTER  for 
MEAT!. 

Light  Golden  Feather  Color  means 
cleaner  dressing — no  dark  pin  feathers. 
Faster  Growth  means  more  tender  meat, 
quicker  profits.  Better  Livability  assures 
profitable  marketing  of  practically 
every  chick  started. 

5.47  lb.  at  12  weeks  was  average  live 
weight  attained  by  our  15  bird  entry- 
in  1950  Mass.  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  con¬ 
test.  Heaviest  entry  of  all  contestants. 
Also  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Saglio  Strain 
All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders 
Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
If  you  raise  broilers,  or  produce  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  for  the  broiler  industry — Alger 
Golden  Hamps  are  your 
best  way  to  top  results. 

Write  for  Free  Folder. 
ORDER  SOON. 


W 

Avoid  the  "Pause  that  Distresses” 


MAKES  IT  NUTRITIONALLY 
POSSIBLE  FOR  EVERY  HEN  TO  SUSTAIN  HIGH  PRODUCTION 


“Winter  Pause”  in  egg  production  is 
disastrous. 

No  one  understands  all  the  reasons 
why  it  happens.  Researchers  poring  over 
performance  records  find  that,  even  in 
well-bred  flocks,  as  many  as  43  %  of  the 
individual  hens  often  stop  laying  for  as 
many  as  32)^  days. 

Yes,  "winter  pause”  costs  poultrymen 
millions ! 

And  no  one  can  guarantee  to  stop  it 
completely. 

But  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  can 
and  does  make  it  nutritionall)  Unneces¬ 
sary.  First,  the  ready  availability  of  the 
nutrients  in  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH 
tends  to  delay  winter  pause.  For  if  the 
pause  can  be  delayed  till  spring  length¬ 
ens  the  days  the  pause  is  less  severe. 

Finally,  the  power  house  nutrition  in 
PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  helps  elimi¬ 
nate  the  pause.  For  Pratts  nourishes  the 
hen  not  for  a  few  weeks  ...  or  months 


;  ;  .  but  for  a  LIFE-TIME  OF  HIGH 
PRODUCTION ! 

This  "Life-Span”  Nutrition  is  the  sig¬ 
nificant  advance  of  the  generation.  High 
energy  .  . .  the  APF  Factor  .  .  .  antibiotic 


The  Changing  Egg  Picture 

Poultrymen  and  farmers  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  gradual  change  in  the  egg 
picture  in  recent  years.  It  used  to  be 
the  winter  eggs  that  brought  in  the 
most  money.  Now,  with  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  early  pullets,  the  price- 
break  arrives  much  sooner.  The  late 
months  of  Fall  show  an  abnormal 
spread  between  the  prices  of  medi¬ 
um  and  large  eggs.  This  proves  the 
advisability  of  holding  hens  until  the 
last  egg  has  been  laid. 

The  stress  on  pullets  has  been  over¬ 
done.  True,  replacements  must  be 
reared  and  old  birds  sold  to  make 
room  for  the  new  generations,  but 
the  wise  producer  knows  to  a  penny 
just  how  much  his  birds  cost  him, 
and  the  profit,  if  any,  derived  during 
the  year.  Sometimes  producers  fail  to 
stop  and  figure  their  accounts,  there¬ 
by  losing  many  dollars  by  selling 
off  still-producing  birds  in  order  to 
;  house  their  early  hatched  pullets. 

I  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
'  about  the  advantages  of  replacing  old 
birds  with  young  stock.  Most  au¬ 
thorities  favor  pullets.  Naturally,  the 
fact  that  younger  birds  lay  at  a 
higher  rate  through  the  cold  months 
cannot  be  disputed.  A  decade  ago 
small  eggs  brought  a  good  price,  and 
they  were  in  sharp  demand.  Now, 
the  trend  to  early  hatched  pullets  has 
changed  the  picture  entirely.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  are  too  many  pullets 
laying  small  eggs  in  the  Fall,  with 
the  result  that  a  premium  'is  gladly 
given  for  large  size  eggs. 

It  takes  only  a  minute’s  figuring 
to  show  which  bird  is  more  profit¬ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  recent  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dozen,  eggs  has  been  rough¬ 
ly  29  cents,  not  figuring  labor,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  important  and  perti¬ 
nent  expenses.  Small  pullet  eggs  in 
September  and  early  October  brought 
about  22  cents  net,  with  the  cost  of 
crate  and  transportation  deducted. 


drugs  ...  and  all  the  other  new  discov-  , 
erics  are  wonderful.  But  each  of  these  i  Large  eggs,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

are  only  "building  blocks”  that  are  auto¬ 


matically  used  in  their  proper  place  in 
Pratts  great  over  all  plan  of  "Life-Span” 
Nutrition. 

Try  feeding  your  layers  PRATTS 
LAYING  MASH.  See  for  yourself  how 
greatly  both  livability  and  productive¬ 
ness  depend  upon  the  quality„of  the 
nutrition  given  across  the  life-span.  Then 
you,  too,  will  find  that  you’re  dollars 
ahead  by  always  feeding  Pratts  .  .  .  the 
feeds  with  a  "LIFE-TIME  OF  HIGH 
PROFITS”  built  in. 

See  your  dealer.  Insist  on  PRATTS 
LAYING  MASH  and  end  up  dollars 
ahead. 


prat&  LAYING  MASH 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  LM-163 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"High  Egg-Profits  for  Life.” 


Name . 


Address- 


City- 


State _ 


MAKE  MONEY  BROKERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  tn 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 
broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  . .  sold  w 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower  s  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  IQ0.  $3.00:  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  !m- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50«;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  Vx  lb.  $2.25:  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Baised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


jb  hk  flk ■  Quality 

APON  FLOCKS 


IT’S  EASY  TO  GROW 

E _  _ 

Peis 

Just  inject  WENE  Capon  PEL  below  comb.  Get 
extra  profits  from  better  flavored,  bigger  birds. 
Capon  PELS  are  performance  proved.  Vial  of  100 
PELS,  $3.00.  For  easy  injection  use  WENE  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  IMPLANTER,  only  $5.00  or  SINGLE¬ 
SHOT  IM PLANTER,  $2.50  postpaid.  Ask  dealer 
for — insist  on  genuine  WENE  Capon  PELS  ana 
Implanters.  If  not  locally  available  ORDER 
DIRECT,  tell  us  dealer’s  name. 

_  .WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 
DEPT.  104,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Harnp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  1  n  k  s.  White  Bocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


PULLETS 

Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds. 


in  such  demand  that  buyers  went 
beyond  limits  to  secure  them,  often 
paying  several  cents  premium  over 
the  market,  and  more  than  double  the 
price  of  pullet  eggs.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  mediums  and  large  was  like¬ 
wise  unreasonably  wide,  mediums 
bringing  from  40  to  50  cents,  com¬ 
pared  with  65  to  70  cents  for  fancy 
large.  Every  producer  realizes  the 
injustice  of  this  but  cannot  control 
it.  He  can,  however,  profit  from  the 
situation  by  endeavoring  to  supply 
the  demand  for  large  eggs.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  allowing  the  older 
birds  to  finish  their  laying  cycle, 
and  by  not  liquidating  the  layers  just 
to  make  room  for  his  replacements. 

It  is  unquestionably  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  where  the  housing  facilities  are 
inadequate.  Despite  the  pressing 
need  in  some  instances  to  get  the 
young  stock  under  cover,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  think  twice  before  sell¬ 
ing  off  his  old  laying  stock.  By  care¬ 
ful  planning,  the  more  mature  pullets 
can  be  housed  at  the  proper  time,  yet 
keeping  all  of  the  old  layers.  Often 
an  old  shed  or  building  may  be 
used  temporarily.  Consistent  culling 
through  the  summer  months  is  one 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Some  producers  believe  they  get 
ahead  by  selling  the  old  birds  while 
they  are  in  full  feather.  True,  the 
molting  hen  makes  a  sad  and  dis¬ 
reputable  appearance;  true  also,  her 
selling  price  is  below  that  of  her  full- 
feathered  sister.  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
that  there  is  disadvantage  .in  liqui¬ 
dating  laying  hens  when  large  eggs 
are  demanding  a  premium.  It  is  just 
as  foolish  to  sell  a  laying  bird,  in 
time  of  high  egg  prices,  as  it  is  to 
keep  non-layers. 

Although  most  strains  of  White 
Leghorns  have  inherited  laying 
qualities,  much  can  be  done  to  pro¬ 
long  their  laying  cycle  during  the 
Fall.  In  rare  instances,  although  this 
is  questionable,  flocks  have  been 
known  to  go  through  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  a  molt.  This  refers  to  old  hens,  of 
course.  In  fact,  the  big  majority  of 
my  yearlings  last  Fall  apparently 
failed  to  drop  feathers  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  And  a  neighbor  of  mine,  Horace 
McArthur,  also  says  that  he  had  a 
flock  of  hens  once  that  laid  without 
a  molt  for  two  years.  Although  this 
would  be  the  paradise  of  poultry 
producers,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  hen 
ever  lays  that  long  without  a  stop. 
It  isn’t  according  to  Nature’s  law. 
Many  birds  may  drop  feathers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  yet  do  it  in  such  an 
insidious  way  that  the  operator  fails 
to  notice  it.  Animals,  and  birds  too, 


BABCOCKS 

healthy 

CHICKS 

At  the  1959  Storr’s  Conn,  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Kock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred.  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


i^SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
\  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BABC^KPouitryf^"' 

DH  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


NEW 

LIGHT 

COLORED 


TEN  years  of  intensive  breeding  brings  you 
this  vastly  superior  New  Hampshire  strain; 
a  heavy  persistent  layer;  free  from  broodi¬ 
ness —  outstanding  for  low  laying  house 
mortality— -high  livability.  SAVAGE  HAMPS 
are  money  makers.  Grow  fast,  feather  early. 
FOWL  bring  premium  prices.  Start  flock 
this  fall.  Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  PICTURE  BOOK 

Also  facts  about 

SAVAGE  BROILER  CROSS  bred  for  profit- 
oble  meat  production.  Pa.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RUSH  CARD  for 
FREE  book  today  sure. 

J'~  E  /FARMS 


Hatch* 

Dept.  |3  Doylestowm/Penna. 


era 

inJVi 


White 


jHealuvutd 


Before  you  order  Leghorn  Chicks  ln- 
_  vestigate  the  advantages  offered  In  the 

Vs-  Hawley  strain.  Trapnest  and  progeny 

test  breeding  have  established  high  livability,  large 
body  and  egg  size,  and  high  egg  production. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.  Y.-U.  S  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Also  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Gray  Leghorn  Crosses  (white 
egg  strain).  Order  Early!  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  today. 

HAWLEY<  POULTRY  FARM 


"ft/Aefte  Quality.  Ptedami+taled.' 


DEPT.  20, 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


CHAMBERUH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
;gg  or  meat  profits.  They'll  grow 
fast  into  plump  broilers.  .  .They 
lay  plenty  of  eggs  per  pullet, 
with  low  mortality. 

6.500  VT. -U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
available  straight-run  or  seied. 
Order  yours  soon.  Writ©  for  free 
booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  vl 


nt  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

seem  to  be  able  to  forecast  the 
weather;  in  some  instances  the  sort 
of  seasons  governs  their  production 
and  rate  of  lay. 

However,  as  stated  above,  much 
can  be  done  to  lengthen  the  laying 
cycle.  Quick  changes  must  be  guarded 
against.  Sudden  temperature  changes 
in  the  Fall  may  cause  the  birds  to 
molt,  as  does  the  change  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  in  length  of  daylight. 

With  good  housing  facilities  the  pro¬ 
ducer  can  do  wonders  in  keeping 
his  production  at  a  level,  thereby 
sometimes  prolonging  the  cycle  for 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
simple  to  disrupt  this  cycle  in  the 
critical  stage.  Where  the  old  birds 
are  to  be  kept  another  season,  it  is 
sometimes  advantageous  to  force 
them  into  an  early  molt.  This  can 
be  done  by  taking  away  all  feed  and 
water  for  two  days.  Personally  I  do 
not  favor  this  method  as  it  seems 
cruel:  I’d  rather  let  nature  take  its 
course. 

Yes,  I’ll  take  the  large  fall  eggs 
of  an  old  hen  to  two  small  pullet 
eggs.  I  have  at  present  several 
hundred  pullets  on  late  range.  While 
these  giant  fall  eggs,  which  are  so 
in  demand,  are  being  shelled  out  by 
my  old  flock,  these  pullets  will  stay 
out  until  the  weather  gets  bad.  For 
I  get  only  25  cents  a  dozen  or  so  for 
those  first  eggs  from  the  range,  while 
buyers  frantically  bid  to  get  my 
fancy  large  whitfes.  There  is  profit  in 
fail  eggs,  if  the  eggs  are  large, 
whether  they  are  laid  by  old  hens  or 
pulelts.  I  say  it  isn’t  wise  for  a 
poultryman  to  sell  his  profit  short. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 
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N.  Y.  Laying  Test  Winners 

Warren’s  Reds,  owned  by  J.  J. 
Warren,  N.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  won 
the  28th  Annual  New  York  State 
Egg  Laying  Test.  This  is  the  seventh 
time  in  10  years  that  first  place  has 
gone  to  this  breeder  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  His  birds  turned  in  a  score  of 
3,818  points  and  3,660  eggs,  or  an 
average  production  of  281  eggs  per 
bird.  In  addition,  the  mortality  rate 
for  the  51  weeks  period  was  zero. 
This  is  not  the  begt  point  score,  but 
it  is  the  highest  egg  record  for  pens, 
which  has  been  made  at  this  test.  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  owned  by 
John  C.  Twarog  of  Taftville,  Conn., 
came  in  second,  scoring  3,475  points 
on  3,487  eggs.  This  establishes  a  new 
high  record  for  pens  of  this  variety 
at  this  Test.  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
the  breeding  pens  at  Rainbow’s  End 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y., 
ranked  third  with  3,345  points  and 
2,117  eggs. 

In  the  White  division,  top  honors 
went  to  Pearl  Poultry  Farm  of  Mont- 
vale,  N.  J.,  with  3,228  points  and 
3,091  eggs.  Second  place  was  taken 
by  Hill  Top  Farm  of  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  with  3,224  points  scored 
on  a  production  of  3,111  eggs.  Rusk 
Poultry  Farm  of  Windsor,  Mo.,  was 
third  with  3,169  points  and  3,063 
eggs. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  section, 
first  place  was  taken  by  Henry  O. 
Desnos,  Jr.,  of  Flemington,  N.  J., 
with  3,197  points  and  2,992  eggs. 
Battles  Farms  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
ranked  second  in  this  section  with 
3,091  points  scored  in  2,923  eggs. 
Third  award  went  to  The  Eagle  Nest 
Hatchery,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
with  a  score  of  2,654  points  and  j 
2,541  eggs.  I 

A  White  Wyandotte  entry,  owned 
by  Harvey  E.  Taylor,  Cedar  Lake, 
Indiana,  established  a  new  high 
record  for  the  breed  at  this  Test, 
when  they  scored  3,172  points  and 
3,009  eggs. 

In  considering  individual  scores, 
Parmenter  Reds,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.,  sponsoring  Cross-breds  (Sex- 
Link)  had  the  highest  pullet  in  the 
entire  Test.  Number  28-B  scored  352 
points  with  327  eggs. 


it’s  later 


than  vou  think! 


As  you  read  this— it  may  be  freezing  outside.  .  .possibly  a  cold  rain  or  even  cnnw 
If  not  today,  it  will  be  in  a  day  or  so  BUT  LISTEN — right  this  very  minute  our  incul 

Pullets  Iha^wm  \av  thl  !.hrTdS  of  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks.  Some  of  them  will  be  the 
gullets  mat  will  lay  the  eggs  for  next  summer  and  fall.  .  .others  will  be  the  monev  making 

Capons5  o°f  CC.Z  ^  M/£chV-  ’™hil?  the  will  be  thTh^Zm  tt 

capons  o±  April  and  May  (the  big  Easter  season  market,  you  know). 

Air ee”  Uf ornhaht  h?  ve  thf  *?abit  of  waiting  until  late  spring  before  you  get  the 

checks.  That  is  not  the  way  money  is  made  in  poultry  and  eggs.  We  are 

n?piln^rrwler1S,,u7efy  day  from  the  successful  Poultry  men  and  women  and  from  now  on, 
these  orders  will  increase  until  the  rush  of  next  March,  April  and  May. 

BE  SMART!  BE  THRIFTY!  Buy  your  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks—  Started  Pullets _ Started 

You°rnordCT^annhoaIhinniHe  ?eak,  rtush  with  peak  prices  and  doubtful  dates  of  delivery. 

be  allowed  on  alf  Jcat?i  date  lf  ^ou  msist-  LOOK!  A  liberal  discount  will 

De  allowed  on  all  1951  deliveries  if  we  receive  the  order  before  December  31  1950 
Take  a  tip  from  us — BE  SMART!  BE  THRIFTY!  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 


BABY  CHICKS  STARTED  PULLETS  STARTED  CAPONS' 


Thousands  of  leading  Poul 
try  men  and  women  say 
that  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  are  the  finest  on  the 
market  today — regardless  of 
price.  So  Why  pay  exhorbi- 
tant  prices  when  Sunny¬ 
brook  Baby  Chicks  are 
priced  within  the  reach  of 
every  one?  They  come  from 
the  highest  quality  Poultry 
strains  in  America.  They 
are  highly  selected  —  extra 
fine  quality  1951  Baby 
Chicks  and  can  be  bought 
NOW  at  low  pre-season 
prices.  In  all  the  popular 
breds,  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets 
are  selling  at  a  rate  we  find 
difficult  to  keep  up  with — 
they  are  that  good.  Many 
Poultry  men  and  women 
are  now  buying  them  in 
addition  to  Baby  Chicks— to 
keep  a  steady  income  the 
year  round.  Why  dont  you 
try  it?  They  are  priced  so 
low,  they  will  cost  you  less 
than  if  you  had  raised  them 
yourself.  No  heat  is  needed 
— just  feed  them  right  and 
make  some  egg  money  in 
mid  winter.  We  have  some 
dandy  ready-to-lay  pullets 
that  we  can  ship  you 
immediately. 


We  don’t  have  to  say  much 
about  Sunnybrook  Capons. 
Every  one  knows  they  are 
great  money  makers,  as 
they  always  bring  highest 
premium  prices.  Remember 
that  60c  a  pound  Capon 
market  last  Easter?  We 
have  some  dandies — just  the 
right  age  for  that  Easter 
market  next  Spring.  Our  4 
and  6  weeks  old  Capons 
cost  less  than  day  old 
turkey  poults.  They  are 
past  the  danger  point  for 
losses.  Many  turkey  grow¬ 
ers  are  changing  to  Capons. 
In  the  popular  heavy 
breeds  —  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  <j  Sunnybrook  Bv  Parcel  Poet 
saTe^nd  sound  lOO^aUve’f  wf  guaramet  °£  trUCkS>  W6  get  them  to  yo« 

let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Bax  2  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SPECIFIED  SUPERIORITY. 


Half  s  ®vo  y6ar  Qualifying  average  in  R.O.P. 
of  280.8  eggs  Is  not  a  chance  occurrence. 
Our  breeding  program  based  on  alert  use  of 
up-to-date  scientific  data.  The  superiority 
of  Reliable  Reds  in  egg  production,  body 
weight,  egg  size  due  to  our  adherence  to  rigid 
selection  specifications.  Early  orders  necessary. 
Fice  folder.  Write  —  RALPH  H.  HALL 
BOX  5,  BRIM  FIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Price*. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


C 

f 

J  CK  -'«! 

!L 

Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  ore  Bred 

Afjg? ^Farnu- 

TWTf  JB  INCORPORATED 
"  E.  N.  LARRABEE 

TALK  OF  THE  TRADE . 

Facts,  opinions,  questions  and  answers 
about  the  poultry  trade  and  your  New 
Hampshires  are  available  to  you  free  for 
a  whole  year  in  Nedlar  Notes,  our  own 
Newsletter.  Send  your  address  today  for 
a  free  subscription. 

Nedlar  Hamps  are  the  talk  of  the  trade, 
too.  Our  catalog  gives  details  of  our  26 
years  of  Quality  Control  for  profit  factors. 
If  you  want  New  Hampshires,  you’ll  want 
Nedlar*  s.  Send  for  catalog  today, 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  F  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
SEX  LINKS 
HYBRIDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Place  your  order  now  for 
Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  order 
your  Chicks  for  Spring  and 
have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Ciean  Rating 

LJ I  G  Poultry  Yards 

V/l  lJLiJ  and  Hatchery 

TEL.  11,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 
Ask  for  Free  Price  List! 


STERN  BROS.* 

'rttii 


®0M£ I  TO  NEW  JERSEY-CRADLE  0FFINE 
LEGHORNS  FOR  STERN'S  “HEN”  CHIC  KS 

of^Am JL0me  the  harden  State,  the  white  egg  capital 
of  tS  L!  ?  STtT  N.  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder 
east  ot  the  Mississippi,  are  your 

PFvTtv  irc/-unoIPD,.y.  fnr  the  farm -famed  “LON¬ 
GEVITY  LEGHORN  “HEN”  CHICKS. 

?,ore  tban  **  years,  STERN  BROS. 
CHICKS  have  consistently  developde  into  top 
producing  aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Put  in  a 
brood  of  STERN  BROS.  "HEN"  CHICKS  now* 

„rriB“k  „  yo?r  order  early.  Liberal  discount  for  Fali 

orders  received  before  Feb.  I. 

nnv  „  STERN  BROS. 

?T°*  'V,  T  .  ,  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

u.  8.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks*  Write  for  Literature  and 
Price  List. 


BROAD  BREAST 

CORNISH  HAMP 

CROSS 


«Y0U  ROOT  ME  SOME  WORMS  AND 
ILL  SCRATCH  VOUR  BACK 7" 


CHAP^r 

'pASwChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y- 
.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
244  WARREN  STREET 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WENE  Cornish  -  Hamp  Crosses 
have  extremely  big,  broad 
breasts,  deep  thighs;  more  than 
average  white,  tender  meat. 

Dress  extra  good,  almost  with- 
out  dark  pin  feathers.  TOP  profit  earners.  Quick 
maturing.  Write  for  PROOF  and  FREE  FOLDER 
on  all  WENE  meat  and  egg  breeds.  It's  a  money¬ 
saving  guide  to  buying  right.  Rush  card  NOW. 

CHICK  FARMS 

Dept.  13,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


wvmy  yuiue  jo  I 

esm 


Parks’  ... 

BIGB.RDSITERR.FIC  LAYERS! 

K.  O.  P.  and  Pullorum  Clean. 
Highest  possible  rating  by 
u.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  Rugged 
nountain-grown  stock  that  can 
Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST  STM 


PARKS  6.  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 
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MARTIN’S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Route  30,  4  Mile*  West  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rush  catalog  on  Martin’s*  Nichols  chicks 


PENNSYLVANIA-BRED 


BEST  FOR  ALL 
EASTERN  FARM 

This  FIRST  PLACE  WINNER  is  just 
what  you  need  to  increase  your  net  income 
from  broilers.  The  broad  breasted  Vantress 
Cross  is  fast  becoming  the  nation’s  mass 
production  meat  chick  —  an  outstanding 
PROFIT  PRODUCER.  Buy  direct  from 
Bolton  Farms  Hatchery,  exclusive  breeder 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Write  today  for  FREE  Vantress 
Cross  literature  including  official  test  data 
and  pamphlet  on  Modern  Meat  Production. 
Will  also  include  our  new  _  _ 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

II 

n 

of  Bolton  Meat  and  Egg  Breeds 

including  Bolton  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Bolton 
Broiler  Cross.  Bolton  Farms’ 
THREE  BIG  HATCHERIES 

produce  the  finest  quality,  high-vitality 
chicks  from  best  foundation  stock.  For 
complete  satisfaction,  be  sure  you  send 
TODAY  for  FREE  Bolton  Catalog  and 
FREE  Vantress  literature. 


FARMS  I HATCHERY 


Dept.  102  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


Name 


Post  office _ 
R.F.D _ 


State. 


BARRED  CROSSES  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


- - Christies NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

bfull°of  spizzerinktum 


JOon’t  Gamble!  Insure  Your 
Investment  ....Buy  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 
JWhy  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There's  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 
ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie’s  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  U.  S.  -  N.  H. 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
er*.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  thajt  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 

9k  *  *  *  t|t*9|e**** 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*  *  *  *  >  ****** 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rl  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  Yoik 


TOP 


Raise  Your  Own  Meat.  , 

Save,  Make  —  ROYAL* 

squabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready- 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
MOW,  write  for  free  book,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods. 

RICE,  205  H,  MELROSE  76.  MASS.  Roy  &  Al 


44, 

44 


WHY  carry  water  to  your  poultry  all  winter?  An  auto¬ 
matic,  electrically  heated  poultry  watering  system  will 
save  you  time  and  will  help  to  keep  up  egg  production 
by  giving  your  laying  hens  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink. 

Heating  cable  on  the  water  pipes  and  water  warmers  for  the 
drinking  fountain  help  prevent  freezing  of  the  water  supply. 

Your  County  Agricultural  Agent  or  your  electric  company’s 
Rural  Service  Representative  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with 
bulletins  on  watering  poultry  in  winter  weather. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA^jl  MOHAWK 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


White  Eggs  from  Heavy 
Birds 

Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  the  name 
of  a  breed  chicken  that  is  heavy  and 
at  the  same  time  will  lay  white  eggs. 
I  want  a  bird  that  can  be  sold  after 
it  goes  out  of  production  at  a  good 
weight  as  a  meat  chicken.  j.  K. 

New  York 

The  idea  of  producing  a  heavy 
chicken  that  will  lay  a  white  egg  has 
been  before  the  poultry  breeders  of 
this  country  for  many  years.  Several 
have  tried  to  get  the  proper  combi¬ 
nation  but  with  little  or  no  success. 
The  most  recent  claim  for  such  a 
fowl  is  one  known  as  the  California 
Gray,  a  bird  with  barred  plumage 
like  a  Plymouth  Rock  but  laying  an 
egg  with  a  white  shell. 

Leghorns,  as  well  as  Minorcas,  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  white  type  of  egg 
and  one  can  get  relatively  heavy 
birds  in  these  breeds;  but  their  mar¬ 
ket  price  always  is  somewhat  lower 
than  that  prevailing  for  the  so-called 
heavy  breeds  and  probably  will  be 
so  for  an  indefinite  period. 


Egg  Shell  Strength  and 
Color 

My  wife  contends  that  white  eggs 
!  have  thinner  shells  than  brown  eggs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  thickness  of 
egg  shells  is  not  determined  by  the 
color  of  the  shell  nor  the  breed  of 
chicken,  but  rather  by  the  amount  of 
calcium  (oyster  shells  or  fine-ground 
limestone)  furnished  the  hens.  I 
should  like  information  on  this  point. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  r.  s. 

For  once,  you,  not  your  wife,  is 
right.  There  is  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  color  of  egg  shell  and  its 
thickness  or  strength.  As  you  have 
indicated,  the  amount  of  calcium  in 
th4  diet  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
strength  of  the  shell;  in  addition,  the 
vitamin  D  content  of  the  ration  is 
imDortant.  Still  a  third  factor  is  the 
effect  of  inheritance,  as  strains  with¬ 
in  breeds  show  a  wide  variation  in 
shell  strength  when  maintained  on 
comparable  diets. 


MILLIONS 


i»A  pONBTTiS 

*  SOLD  AT 
{  PREMIUM  PRICES 

Capette,® 


O  O  O  Q  O  Q  O  o  O  O  • 


Wheat  Has  Laxative  Effect 

I  have  been  feeding  mostly  wheat 
to  my  flock  of  chickens  for  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks  and  recently  they 
have  developed  excessively  loose 
droppings.  Could  this  be  due  to  the 
wheat  and,  if  so,  what  do  you  sug¬ 
gest?  c.  H. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  best  to  feed  the  flock 
a  standard  grain  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  about  one-half  corn,  as  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  wheat  sometimes  has 
a  laxative  effect,  a  condition  that 
apparently  exists  in  your  birds.  They 
should  have  all  of  this  grain  mixture 
that  they  want  to  eat  in  the  late 
afternoon  every  day.  If  you  will  also 
supply  them  with  a  standard  laying 
mash,  and  then  feed  grain  as  sug- 
!  gested,  you  will  note  an  improvement 
in  the  flock,  if  the  problem  is  one  of 
nutrition.  Otherwise,  your  best  prac- 
1  tice  will  be  to  dispose  of  any  affected 
j  birds. 


PELLETS 

Insure  successful  hofmonization  of  your 
birds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
ere  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  “make  sure.” 

Bee  your  Dealer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  send  S3. OO  for  900 
Capette  Pellets  and  $1.75  for  one 
automatic  implanter  or  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  to  Dept.  No.  22 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  HOX  1 052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  INP. 
Mfd.  ny  Wick  &  Fry,  Cuirherlond,  Ind. 


HO W  TO] 

protect; 

YOUR  BIRDS  I 


...Don’t  risk  heavy 


I 


frAltl  losses  that  may  fol-  I 

.••**•**  jow  unexpected  flock  J 

iiatil/lM'IP  outbreak  of  dreaded  | 

NEWCASTLE, 

- a — — —  FOWL  POX.  Vacci- I 

nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  I 

. . a  single  egg.  Gives  ' 

CA1AJI  DAY  positive,  lasting  pro- I 
rU  WL  I  UA  tection.  Rush  card  for  J 

FREE 


TRACHEITIS, 


Raising  Guineas  on  Wire 

Can  guineas  be  raised  on  wire  or 
on  the  floor  in  the  same  manner  as 
baby  chicks?  How  about  their  diet? 
Porto  Rico  h.  B.  c. 

Guineas  may  be  raised  on  wire  or 
on  the  floor  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  baby  chicks,  using  regular 
chick  starting  diets;  or,  if  a  more 
rapid  growth  is  desired,  using  diets 
designed  for  game  birds. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 4.00 

Poultry  Production,' 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull . .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

For  sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


folder  describ-  I 
ing  WENE  4-  f 
Point  Health  Pro-  * 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  J 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  I 
CINES.  Or  order  di-  ' 
rect  giv-  | 
ing  us, 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname 


osa 


vaccines! 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  j 

DEPT.  117  VINELAND,  N.  J.  | 


They  lay  plenty  of  large,  quality  eggs— and  later  sell 
for  meat.  NO  breed— old  or  new— beats  Schoonmaker 
Pullorum-Clean  WHITE  ROCKS  for  dual-purpose  rearing; 
Schoonmaker  Pedigreed  WHITE  ROCKS  from  MOUNT 
NORWOTTUCK  Breeding  Farms  pay  steady  profits 
year  after  year.  They  rapidly  develop  big,  plump,  solid- 
breasted  bodies  to  yield  tender,  juicy  meat.  You  make 
no  mistake  with  these  time-tested,  profit-proven  WHITE 
ROCKS  Why  experiment  with  fads?  Send  card  NOW 
for  PROOF  it  pays  to  rear  my  WHITE  ROCKSI  Write 
at  once  for  my  free  folder. 

JOHN  W.  SCHOONMAKER 
Mount  Horwottuck  Hatchery,  Depl.”».  Bay  Road,  Amhenf,  Maw. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hampa.,  Rock- 
Ited  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY,  R-5.  -BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chirks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820- J  - 1  or  820-J-2 

GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM.  Box  32R,  DO U G LASSVI LL E.  PA. 


“DUCKS  FDR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  I00-$33.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22.  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  •  :  : 
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Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices,  per  ton, 
bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U,  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 
October  24,  1950: 


Bran  . 

Standard  middlings 
Cottonseed  meal,  41%  prote 
Linseed  meal,  34%  protein 
Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 
Soybean  meal,  44%  protein 
Gluten  feed,  23%  protein... 

White  hominy  feed  . 

Yellow  hominy  feed  . 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydratec 

Distillers’  grains  _ 

Brewers’  grains 


•  •••••••# 


New  York 
.$54.25 
.  56,25 
.  84.00 
.  75.10 
.  70.17 
.  69.67 
.  57.53 


Buffalo 

$49.50 

49.50 


63.50 

53.00 

54.60 


65.00 

70.36 

71.11 

52.20 

61.50 

63.00 

54.75 

49.50 


Boston 

$53.50 

54.00 

84.00 

71.50 


Philadelphia 

$54.25 

57.50 

82.75 

71.25 


71.50 
54.98 
63.00 

69.50 
54.25 
55.00 


62.25 


54.25 


Don’t  Force  Your  Pullets! 

Forcing  pullets  into  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  good  management.  It 
always  results  in  a  serious  set-back 
in  production  from  these  pullets  in 
the  end  of  a  three  to  four-month 
laying  period.  Good  management  of 
pullets  will  keep  them  coming  up  in 
production,  with  the  result  that  they 
will  lay  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
without  a  drop  in  production.  Check 
feeding  consumption,  as  pullets  com¬ 
ing  into  production  are  likely  to  eat 
larger  amounts  of  mash  than  neces¬ 
sary. 

Records  from  the  New  Jersey 
Flock  Mating  Test  indicate  that  the 
consumption  of  12  pounds  of  mash 
per  100  birds  daily  is  satisfactory 
during  the  Fall  months.  This  should 
be  increased  approximately  one 
pound  starting  the  first  of  the  year 
and  continued  for  the  next  three 
months.  Grain  consumption  is  the 
important  feed  item  to  check.  New 
pullets  should  consume  larger 
amounts  of  grain  than  of  mash. 
Flock  Mating  Test  records  show  that 
13  pounds  of  grain  per  100  birds 
daily  during  October  has  assured  a 
high  feed  consumption  of  grain,  with 
an  increase  of  two  pounds  or  a  total 
of  15  pounds  of  grain  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  means  that  grain  consump¬ 
tion  should  be  increased  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Give  new 
pullets  all  the  grain  they  can  eat. 

Artificial  lights  in  the  laying  house 
should  not  be  used  on  new  pullets 
until  production  has  reached  50  per 
cent  or  over.  Earlier  lighting  simply 
increases  production  to  a  high  rate 
with  a  resulting  drop  later  on.  Re¬ 
member  also  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
water,  and  also  a  supply  of  limestone 
grit  before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

New  Jersey  John  C.  Taylor 


Tips  on  Catching  Rats 

I  have  found  the  following  method 
excellent  in  cases  where  rats  were 
wise  to  traps  and  poison. 

Take  a  metal  container,  high 
enough  so  that  rats  cannot  jump  out* 

^ga£bage  can  or  sma11  oil  drum  with 
the  head  cut  out  is  good.  Put  bait  in 
bottom,  set  where  they  can  get  at 
the  top  and  place  a  stick  upright  in 
it  so  they  can  crawl  out.  After  they 
get  to  “working  it,”  remove  the  stick 
and  they  will  jump  in  but  cannot 
get  out.  Each  one  inside  seems  to 
attract  others.  To  destroy,  simply  cut 
a  piece  of  wire  screen  to  fit  inside, 
weight  it  down  and  pour  in  enough 


water  to  drown  them.  I  once  saw  17 
caught  in  a  steel  drum  at  one  time  by 
this  method. 

A  good  way  to  discourage  rats  is 
to  catch  one  in  a  box  trap,  dump  him 
into  some  warm  tar  and  let  him  go. 
He  will  make  the  runways  uninviting 
to  all  his  tribe  by  smearing  them 
with  tar.  D-  F>  s< 

Cameron  County,  Pa. 

Christmas  Gift  Book 

Once  again  the  holiday  season 
approaches,  and  Christmas  comes 
faster  than  we  think.  Therefore,  for 
convenient  Christmas  shopping  by 
mail,  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
are  offered  a  gift  book  that  we  have 
found  to  be  worthwhile  and  a 
pleasure  to  present. 

Flowers  of  America  Pictorial 
Calendar  Book,  1951 

As  hundreds  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  have  come  to 
know,  the  Calendar  Book  has  52  full- 
page  illustrations  of  American  garden 
flowers,  a  page  for  every  week  of 
1951.  Opposite  each  picture  is  a  blank 
page,  ruled  off  into  seven  spaces,  for 
daily  entry  of  reminders  on  family 
anniversaries,  engagements,  church 
and  community  events,  bird  anc. 
garden  memos  or  diary  notes.  The 
cover  page  is  in  full  color:  yellow 
chyrsanthemums  and  autumn  leaves; 
a  riot  of  Spring  bulbs  in  lawn  beds, 
also  in  colors,  is  shown  on  the  back 
cover;  the  book  is  bound,  loose  leaf, 
with  white  plastic  rings.  As  the 
Calendar’s  new  feature  for  the  new 

^  a  special 

Christmas-color  box  with  solid  cover; 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  lines! 
printed  according  to  postal  regu¬ 
lations,  for  your  own  mailing  as  a 
holiday  present.  P.  s. 

Sold  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1.25  (New  York  City  residents 
add  three  cents  sales  tax.) 

Fire  Insurance  Rate  on 
Livestock  Is  Reduced 

.  The  fire  insurance  rate  on  livestock 
m  most  sections  of  the  Northeast  has 
recently  been  fixed  at  a  flat  50  cents 
per  $100  of  animal  value.  Previously 
the  rate  on  livestock  was  the  same  as 
the.  rate  on  the  barn  or  building  in 
which  the  animals  were  housed  and 
since  in  most  cases  the  building  rate 
is  more  than  50  cents,  the  newly 
established  rate  on  livestock  means  a 
rate  reduction,  and  a  lower  cost  to 
the  farmer. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Svbscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  791 


fruits  and  foods 


HONEY:  60  lb.  can,  not  prepaid,  fine  clover  $9.60- 
clover- basswood  $8.40;  buckwheat  $6.60.  Mixed 

Odessa, l0N?r'YWrltS  ^  complete  list-  Kay  Wilcox, 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


8:™INQER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  T. 

kep?7onfid°emiarternltJ  U"Wed  m0ther»  e,,M 


WANTED:  Child  boarder  in  country  home  near 
Yo?ker!m0re’  Maryland-  B0X  4525,  Rural’  New- 


Get  200  EGGS * 

«*h  HUBBARD'S 


B<ttmRDCa i  ir0°°miT in  prIva‘e  far“  home  located  in 
Denver,  N.  y!  *  cooking-  Mrs-  Leo  Finch- 


WJhr™Hm5r!'  Tali  conveni®nces ;  near  Catskill. 
myrtle  Whltbeck,  Jefferson.  Catskill,  New  York. 


^vasnLS^£»sr_3rj- 

BoiI“iS3;!“Tukiws,™-Ts;E;a" 


eld®rIy  gentleman  retired  (pensioner)  wishes 
BOX  4532”  Rhu0r“i;New-Yor'ke?.°<lern  h°USe-  References- 


M4?L or.  Iady  wanted  in  country  home.  Clean  room 

EdBm°eLnb0aNrd:Y.PriCe  rea8°nab,e-  Mrs-  ”  hS 


F<??,  H;nV  R°°m,.  private  house,  country  surround- 

Woodridge.  V  Y?"  Wo^Hdgen3S-Rl’°hrd<;n'  B°*  24> 


B  nen?D  i™*  folks-  private  country  home,  perma¬ 
nent,  improvements,  BOX  4533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


miscellaneous 


WftmTEmakomme^!ftrIy-  f0U7  side  planer  and  matcher 

BaSii ^ 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall  kitchen 

wS-JW-K.  Joh“  ES  5f 


F  wLwtleU?arQuhar  saw  mill,  friction  feed  $^5 
Herbert  Gnesemer,  New  Ringgold,  Pa.  ’  ?““5‘ 


CORN  cobs  wanted,  car  lots.  L  Miller  qi q 
bridg®  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  8  S°uth_ 


™rE: Hyde  S,  N.^Y  f“  ^-g^son.  Jesse 

2?’  u?' •« °” i„,r  sc;„*V£ix 


WRw™  New-Yorker.UUting’  eXperienced'  BOX  4517, 


PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00  each  all  min™ 
Crocheted  chair  sets.  Veva  Ladd  Northfield  Vt 


,'lffe?  _S~S.  t 


Walden,  fiN.SnY.U  sp!lces:  whetds  separate.  Celtic '  Farm' 


FOR  Sale:  Case  hay  baler  for  use  in  ftein  „ 

wflden°.nNy  Yaler*  P6rfeCt  condition-  F  &£ 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  PuUarum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  i 
FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg  ■ 
money  with  chicles  that  are  S 
Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound. 

4  Brothers  Hatchery,  fnc. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  JZ 


NICHOLS  New  Hampshires 
America’s  Leading  Meat  Strain 

HiSBwHy? 

-ASK  YOUR  HATCHERVMAN 

or  write  (or  our  catalog 
with  the  complete  story 


,p ,  .  Photo;  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

i  nere  is  much  more  money  in  big  eggs  than  in  pullet  eggs  throughout  the 
*au  and  early  Winter.  Consequently  it  pays  to  keep  as  many  of  the  old  birds 
„„„ xr?  stlJl  laV™9  well.  These  good  laying  White  Leghorns  are  comfortably 
quartered  on  the  farm  of  Jack  Chamberlain  in  Hinsdale.  Cattaraugus 

County,  New  York . 


irs  FREE! 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Box  30,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


. .  excellent  cross  breeding  qualities 
for  Superior  MEAT,  too! 

Hubbard’s  twenty-three  years  of  care¬ 
ful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  give  you  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  that  produce  plenty  of  eggs 
each  month,  and  with  9  other  money¬ 
making  characteristics  in  balance. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  now!  Mail  this  coupon  for 
your  FREE  COPY  of  our  24- 
page  illustrated  catalog  today. 

*on  monthly  hen  average  basis. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■MW 

■  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12 

■  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

Q  Yes,  send  me  your  big  24-page  illustrated 

■  catalog! 


try  pront: 

i 


■  Name _ 

■  Address. 
3  Town 


- - State  _ 

anmuiuiiu  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■] 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


HEAVY  LAYING  PULLETS 
HEAVY  WEIGHING  COCKERELS 

Rhode  Island  Reds  —  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  —  Sex— links 
and  Barred  Crosses. 

Our  Reds  finished  the  1948-49 
R.O.P.  laying  year  with  a  hen- 
housed  average  of  256  eggs,  and 
the  Rocks  with  241  eggs. 

The  live  weight  of  our  15  Rock 
cockerels  sent  to  the  Connecticut 
Chicken  -  of  -  Tomorrow  Contest 
was  71  lbs.  (ave.  4%  lbs.)  and 
our  entry  of  15  Sex-link  cocker¬ 
els  was  65  lbs.  (ave.  4y3  lbs.). 

If  you  are  interested  in  sufficient 
production  of  eggs  or  poultry 
meat,  write  for  our  catalog. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


11 


REPS  Inc 


The  BETTER  The  BREEDING 

HIGHER  the  PRO  FITS  j 


FLASH* 

lRanr^ntr  R<rd*  Win  California 


^-year-old6  hrf  rt?verage  •  Pro,its !  I’armenter's 

.  old  breeding  program  iq  tyvpc: 

scientific  skill  and  knowledge.  Order  Parmenter 
ML’M0rpROFITS:'  Se*-Link  Cross  HAXlf 

Our  bookings  are  filling  up  fast, 
so  send  for  booklet  and  prices  and 

ORDER  NOW 

Parmenter  Reds,  Ine. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


non- BROODY  hamps 


pedigree  strain  of  REAL^XEW 
HAMPSHIKJES  Heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  rapid  growth,  fast  feathering, 
good  meat  quality.  Mass.-U.S.  K.O 
P.,  Pullorum  Clean,  Approved  Order 
early!  Circular  —  Box  A-7, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Kural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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November  4,  1950 


The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  corp. 

MARIETTA/  OHIO  Dept.  D. 

Gentlemen : 

I  want  the  whole  story  about  your  Air-Cell 
silo.  Tell  me  about  the  “early  bird”  cash 
discount  and  your  Easy  Ownership  plan  of 
financing. 

Name -  - 


Post  Office. 


Make  sure  you 
get  a  famous  MARI¬ 
ETTA  Air-Cell  Silo  in 
time  to  ensile  carotene- 
rich  spring  grass. 
Place  your  order  now 
. . .  earn  a  cash  discount 
...don’t  be  frozen  out 
due  to  the  impending 
shortage  of  materials. 
Mail  the  coupon  TO¬ 
DAY. 


State. 


J 


CUTS  FEED  COST! 


Every  Papec  Hammer  Mill  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  to  grind  any  dry  feed  to  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness,  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  mill  in  the  same  power  class.  See  the 
Model  X  at  your  Papec  dealer’s  or  send 
name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
1011  South  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

HAMMER  MILLS  •  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER- SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  ’  HAY  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


WNNP ON  C  ABU 


No  Frozen  Pipes 

Enjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware¬ 
house,  cottage,  garage. 

try  farm,  pumps, 
oil  lines.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed — see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 


GRO-QU1CK,  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 


BEEKEEPERS,  Natures  way,  “At  The  Top”  Brood 
super,  Ventilation,  Top  Entrance,  You’ll  have  it. 
EVANS  BEE-BITE,  R.  2,  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  list  of  New  York  State  bonded 
and  licensed  commission  dealers  for 
the  license  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
is  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  circular 
No.  704  and  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  The  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  American  Jewelers,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  offered  jewelry  below 
market  prices  as  well  as  free  gifts 
with  an  order  for  an  assortment  of 
jewelry  and  a  check  in  advance  for 
$15.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  so-called  proprieter,  Warren 
B.  Smith,  was  being  held  in  $10,000 
bail  on  a  mail  fraud  charge  and  did 
not  have  the  merchandise  to  fill  the 
orders  and  there  was  no  “American 
Jewelers”  in  Lincoln.  Several  sacks 
of  mail  orders  arrived  in  Lincoln  and 
will  probably  be  returned  to  the 
senders.  The  Utica  Better  Business 
Bureau  through  their  alertness  saved 
publishers  and  the  public  consider¬ 
able  money. 

Two  friends  and  I  joined  a  stock¬ 
ing  club  sponsored  by  LaBelle 
Hosiery  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
We  paid  $1.42,  for  which  each  of  us 
were  to  get  one  pair  of  hose.  If  we 
got  three  people  to  take  hose  at  $1.49 
each  we  were  to  get  three  pairs  of 
hose.  I  .got  three  customers  and  sent 
$4.47  and  received  one  pair  of  hose. 
I  wrote  them,  but  the  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  unclaimed  * —  “Out  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  I  hope  you  can  help  me. 

New  York  mrs.  w.  j.  b. 

I  wish  to  report  a  dealing  with  La 
Belle  Hosiery  Company,  Hartford, 
Ccnn.  One  was  to  purchase  three 
slips  and  sell  them  for  $1.55  each  and 
send  the  $4.65  to  the  company.  In 
return  she  was  to  receive  three  pairs 
of  nylon  hose.  I  received  one  pair 
of  Jiose.  My  letter  was  returned  un¬ 
opened  marked  “Out  of  business.” 
Many  others  were  caught  in  the 
scheme.  I  wish  I  could  get  my  money 
back.  mrs.  r.  w. 

New  York 

Our  information  is  that  the  La 
Belle  Hosiery  Company  is  in  process 
of  going  out  of  business  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  settle  all  outstanding 
accounts.  This  plan  was,  in  effect,  an 
endless  chain  scheme,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  letters  of  complaint  At¬ 
torney  Robert  K.  Killian,  of  50  State 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  sends  out 
the  following  letter: 

“In  order  to  facilitate  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  business  of  LaBelle  Hosiery 
Company,  .it  is  necessary  that  you 
furnish  me  with  .names,  addresses 
and  stocking  sizes  of  purchasers  of 
deposit  slips.  It  is  my  intention  to 
supply  one  pair  of  stockings  to  each 
person  who  has  expended  money  and 
received  nothing  in  return.  As  a  point 
of  information  to  those  who  may 
raise  the  question,  I  am  certain  that 
this  matter  can  be  concluded  by  De¬ 
cember  1,  1950,  provided  that  an 

early  and  full  response  to  this  letter 
is  forthcoming.  Robert  K.  Killian” 

We  have  a  bill  of  $510.10  for  eggs 
sent  to  John  Costello,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  He  did  owe  $750,  but  has  paid 
the  bill  down  to  the  above  amount, 
and  simply  ignores  all  demands  for 
payment.  1  need  the  money,  and  it 
is  not  right  for  him  to  take,  my  eggs, 
use  them  in  his  diner  \and  neglect 
to  pay  me.  Can  the  bill  be  collected? 

New  York  w.  s. 

We  failed.  Attorneys  failed.  The 
Constable  failed.  Costello  has  no 
funds.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  his 
diner,  which  was  foreclosed,  and 
Costello  was  said  to  be  practically 
penniless.  The  lesson  in  this  is  to 
refuse  to  let  accounts  pyramid  to 
this  extent  -  When  payment  for  goods 
is  not  made  promptly,  get  another 
customer. 


A  relative,  visting  me,  ordered  a 
food  packet  for  $27.50  from  a  Travel 
Bureau,  in  Reading,  Pa.,  to  be  sent 
abroad  to  her  aged  parents.  It  was 
insured  but  was  never  received,  and 
have  had  no  reply  to  our  later  letters. 
I  thought  I  was  dealing  with  a  reli¬ 
able  firm,  but  now  they  try  to  get  out 
of  the  whole  matter.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done?  a.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

The  agent  of  the  Travel  Bureau  re¬ 
plied  to  our  letter,  stating  that  he 
thought  “it  very*  kind  on  your  part 
to  have  the  interest  of  your  sub¬ 
scriber  at  heart,”  but  he  did  “not  see 
what  legal  standing”  we  had  in  the 
matter.  We  lay  no  claim  to  “legal 
standing.”  We  were  concerned  to  get 
either  the  shipment  of  the  goods  or 
a  refund.  He  explained  that  he  was 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Trans¬ 
oceanic  Packaging  and  Shipping 
Company,  but  the  firm  was  dissolved 
and  the  successor  did  not  get  adjust¬ 
ments.  There  were  many  complaints 
against  the  Company  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  was  made,  but  the  company 
was  absolved  of  any  intention  to  de¬ 
fraud,  as  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  were  so  very  involved  that 
some  packages  were  delivered,  but 
others  simply  disappeared.  The  agent 
because  of  a  similar  personal  ex¬ 
perience  became  disgusted  and  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  Trans¬ 
oceanic.  There  is  no  hope  of  getting 
either  refund  or  goods.  We  suggest 
that  care  be  used  in  selecting 
agencies  for  sending  goods  abroad. 

This  morning  the  mail  brought  me 
your  letter  and  its  enclosure — the  file 
on  my  case  against  the  Corporation. 
You  conclude  your  letter  with  these 
words:  “Regretting  our  failure,”  etc. 
You  have  no  failure  here,  but  rather 
the  most  glorious  success  it  has  ever 
been  my  pleasure  to  discover.  The 
failure  rests  with  the  Corporation. 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  to  you,  for  a  kind¬ 
ness  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
before  encountered  in  business;  a 
free,  gratuitous  extension  of  good  will 
and  service  in  behalf  of  such  of  your 
subscribers  who  may  call  upon  you 
for  assistance  in  time  of  quandary  or 
trouble.  Please  accept  my  most  sin¬ 
cere  thanks,  respect  and  regard  for 
the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  you  so 
generously  extended  to  me.  g.  j.  d. 

New  York 

We  always  regret  our  failure  to 
help  our  readers  in  any  matters  that 
they  send  us,  big  or  little.  However, 
such  a  heart-warming  letter  from  one 
for  whom  we  have  failed  to  render 
any  monetary  or  remedial  help  is 
deeply  appreciated.  The  confidence 
and  assurance  in  the  letter  inspires  us 
to  greater  efforts  to  fight  the  battles 
for  our  friends. 


I  hereby  ask  you  to  help  me  collect 
an  unpaid  apple  bill.  In  1945  we  sold 
Louis  Frengo,  also  known  as  Felix 
Frengo,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  81  bushels 
of  apples  at  $3.00  per  bushel,  but  I 
made  out  the  bill  for  $240.  He  has 
not  paid  me  and  also  gave  me  a 
worthless  check  for  $28.50,  so  he 
owes  $268.50.  He  promised  to  pay  in 
two  weeks,  but  has  not  done  so.  Per¬ 
haps  a  little  urging  by  you  would 
make  him  pay.  e.  s. 

A  “little  urging,”  a  frequent  prod¬ 
ding  for  two  years,  followed  by  a 
demand  from  an  attorney,  had  no 
effect  on  Frengo.  An  amicable  ad¬ 
justment  could  not  be  effected.  A 
suit  was  brought  and  judgment  ob¬ 
tained.  In  spite  of  diligent  efforts  the 
attorney  could  not  collect  anything 
on  the  account.  The  judgment  could 
not  be  collected,  as  the  debtor  ap¬ 
parently  had  no  assets.  Frequent 
dunning  over  a  period  of  five  years  is 
not  a  tribute  to  any  reputation,  nor 
an  incentive  to  patronize  any  party. 


We  enjoyed  our  100th  Anniversary 
Issue  of  Thf  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
don’t  think  I  will  ever  part  with  it. 
It  is  so  interesting  and  so  true. 

New  York  MRS.  e.  m. 

Letters  such  as  the  above  keep 
coming  in.  Some  tell  us  they  re-read 
the  Centennial  Issue  and  find  new 
pleasure  each  time.  It  repays  us  for 
the  hard  work  v/e  put  in  on  it  and, 
frankly,  we  ourselves  enjoy  reading 
it  over. 


X  would  like  to  find*  out  about  the 
Universal  Marketing  Company,  New 
York.  -  Are  they  to  be  trusted  to  do 
business  with?  C.  R.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

'  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  fraud  orders  against  Universal 
Marketing  Co.  and  Universal  Market¬ 
ing,  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  All  mail  addressed 
to  them  will  be  returned  to  senders, 
stamped  “Fraudulent.” 


r  6  Extra  Waysi 
SAIT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTH  I E  R,  1 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS  | 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  . .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  ...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

'FEED  STERLING^ 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


IOO-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


i 


Clip  your  animals  faster,  easier  with  the  new 
Sunbeam  Stewart  Clipmaster.  Has  a  quiet,  30% 
more  powerful,  air-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  in¬ 
side  the  Easy-Grip  handle.  Anti-friction  tension 
control  assures  perfect’  tension  between  blades, 
provides  easy  adjustment.  $34.50  at  your  dealer’s. 
(Denver  &  West,  $34.75.)  Grooming  brush,  drill 
head  and  sheep  shearing  attachments,  available  at 
slight  extra  cost,  give  Clipmaster  year-’round  use. 

iSmbeutn  corporation 

Dpt. 82  124,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holdlug  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  adtfress, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  -and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


New  Ottawa  Feed  Grinder 


Amazing:  new  portable  and  stationary 
feed  grinder.  Specially  designed  for 
Ford  and  Ferguson  Power  Lift.  Similar  ap¬ 
plications  for  other  tractors.  Grinds,  mixes 
and  elevates  in  one  operation.  Grinds 
anything  from  grain  to  fodder  to  any 
degree  of  fineness.  Heavy  alloy  steel  shaft 
with  self-aligning  ball  bearings.  Write  for 
FREE  details  and  low  factory-to-ussr  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  2-077  Center  St.  Ottawa,  Kansas 


FARMERS!  HOME  OWNERS! 

Save  dollars  on  Clothing,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Space 
Heaters,  Hardware,  Home  Appliances.  .  .  .All  in  the 
NEW  Jim  Brown  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog!  Parked 
with  over  15,000  outstanding  values.  .  .236  Pages! 
61  Years  in  Business!  Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Catalog!  BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  DIV. 
DEPT.  M-35,  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

fUM  o t  advertising  In  thl*  department  15e  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  1* 
ueed,  figure  five  word!  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  li  for  the  accommodation  of 
•ubgcrlberi,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  O.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N,  Y.  _ 

vV ANTED :  Machine  milkers,  married  men  $170  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 

Johanna  Farms, _ Inc,,  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  two  adults,  two  school 
children.  Good  hyme,  own  room,  all  modern  electrical 
appliances  including  dish  washer.  State  age,  salary 
expected,  references.  Answer  P.  0.  Box  163,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Helper  for  chicken  farm,  experienced, 
single,  sober.  State  salary.  C.  Frankley,  Spott- 

wood,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman  on  large  leg¬ 
horn  breeding  farm.  Modern  house  provided.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Hawley  Poultry  Farm,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Phone  3117. _ 

SINGLE  man  to  work  with  herd  200  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys,  two  time  milking,  inside  work  only.  Board, 
room  and  laundry  furnished.  One  day  off  each  week. 
Good  wages.  Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  considered.  Apply  Leon  Packard, 
Herdsman,  Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 
COOK,  experienced,  plain  cooking  for  institution  lo¬ 
cated  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  Satisfactory  salary  and 
comfortable  living  quarters.  Write  BOX  4433,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman.  Single,  good 
wages,  room  and  board.  National  Agricultural 
College,  Farm  School,  Pa. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  adults  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Summer  spent  at  shore.  Christian  family.  Own 
private  room  and  bath.  BOX  4522,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Waitress-maid.  Permanent.  Live  in.  At¬ 
tractive  home  and  living  quarters.  Good  working 
conditions.  Apply  Supermtendant  Victoria  Home, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook-housekeeper,  gardener  in  country  near 
transportation,  omy  15  miles  center  Philadelphia. 
Two  adults,  no  laundry,  other  outside  help.  State  age, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  BOX  74,  Whitemarsh, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

CARETAKER  wanted  for  Children’s  Home.  Must  be 
good  at  repairs,  maintain  garden  and  lawns  and 
must  have  chauffers  license.  Modern  house  on  prem¬ 
ises.  Good  wage,  no  drinking.  Furnish  references. 
Write  to  Miss  Margaret  Garrison,  Dir.  Children's 

Home,  Fulton  St,,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  to  work  by  month.  Good  home 
more  than  high  wages.  Mrs.  Peter  Dykstra,  Upper 
Nyaek,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wanted.  Experience  unnecessary.  Cooking, 
housework  and  gardening.  $160  month  plus  own 
bedroom,  bath,  dining  alcove  and  television.  Private 
bathing  beach.  Use  of  car  on  off  days.  New  house 
with  all  electric  kitchen  and  laundry.  Two  grown 
children.  Located  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Your  living 
expenses  would  be  negligible.  Write  giving  age  and 
some  details.  Picture  if  you  have  one.  BOX  4523, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part  time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs.  Man  do 
general  farm  work  and  poultry.  Good  5-room  house 
with  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  water,  usual  privileges. 
$185.  Two  children,  school  age  no  objection.  Imme¬ 
diate  and  permanent  position  for  dependable  couple. 
Give  age  and  reference,  phone  number  if  possible. 
Other  help  employed.  BOX  4524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  machine  milker  and  farm  hand. 

Wages  to  start  $2,070  per  year,  less  maintenance,  6- 
day  week.  Steady  work.  Kings  Park  State  Hospital, 
Kings  Park,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  machine  milking, 
Holstein  cattle,  modern  equipment.  Room  and  board 
with  operator.  Salary  and  commission.  William  High, 
R.  D.  6,  Carlisle,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Married  general  farm  worker,  able  handle 
tractor,  unfurnished  house.  Apply  Shaun  Kelly, 
Richmond,  Mas3. _ 

HATCHERYMAN,  single,  energetic,  with  poultry 
background.  Hatchery  experience  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Large  turkey  breeding  farm  and  hatchery. 
Good  salary  to  right  man.  Write  stating  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  etc.  McDonald  Farms,  Port 
Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. _ . _ 

WANTED :  Honest,  reliable  woman  for  steady  po¬ 
sition  in  modern  farm  home  with  Christian  couple. 
State  wages  expected  and  particulars.  Write  George 
W.  Parks,  E.  River  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  at  N.  J.  Experiment  Station 
Poultry  Farm.  40  hour  week.  Contact  Mr.  John  A. 
Pino.  Poultry  Dept.,  Rutgers  University,  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

BAKER,  to  establish  himself  in  small  community 
60  miles  N.  Y.  C.,  bake  quality  bread  and  some 
cake.  Enough  established  trade  to  get  well  started 
and  much  greater  opportunities  for  hustler.  Some 
equipment  available,  reasonable.  Solebury  Coopera- 
tive  Association,  New  Hope,  Pa. _ 

COUPLE:  Small  institution  in  Pennsylvania.  Man, 
care  of  fires,  repairs  and  general  maintenance. 
Wife,  cooking.  Separate  cottage;  excellent  living 

conditions.  BCX  4501,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  younger  man  for  institution.  Care  of 
grounds,  chauffeurs  license.  House  on  premises,  wages 
$150  per  month.  Write  to  Miss  Margaret  Garrison, 
Children's  Home,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. _ 

COOK- Housekeeper  who  likes  children  for  congenial 
family  in  country  near  New  York.  Write  Hogen. 
King  St..  Chappagua,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged,  unencumbered,  perma¬ 
nent.  excellent  home,  live  in.  Family  of  three. 
Small  salary.  Hoisington,  Claryville,  N,  Y. _ 

KITCHEN  man,  nursing  home  for  aged.  Single 
veteran  preferred.  $100  per  month  plus  room  and 
board.  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRL  18-30,  general  work  in  nursing  home  for  aged. 

$100  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  BOX  350, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSES:  Registered  and  practical  nursea  for 
general  duty.  All  shifts,  8-hour  day,  44-hour  week. 
Also  need  nurse  for  Pediatrics,  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

shift.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Northern 

Westchester  Hospital,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  small  chicken  farm;  good  home, 

•  good  food,  steady  job  for  right  man.  BOX  4519, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GENERAL  worker,  relief  milker.  Registered  Jerseys. 

Single.  Comfortable  room  and  board.  Good  wages  to 
Tight  man.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  Phone 
Clinton  114  B  3. _ 

EXPERIENCED  machine  milker,  single,  3x  string 
registered  Jerseys.  Comfortable  room  and  board. 

Good  wages.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
Rhone  Clinton  114  R  3, _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  registered  Jerseys.  Single 

preferred.  Apartment  furnished  or  unfurnished 
available  for  small  family.  Every  other  weekend 
off,  vacation,  privileges.  Good  opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  man  with  agricultural  school  background. 
References  required.  Write  Leicester  Farm,  Pitts- 

town,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRYMAN :  Experienced  milker  to  handle  45  Hol- 

st“ins.  House  with  modern  conveniences  for  small 
family.  No  drinkers.  References.  BOX  4514.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

FARM  milk  plant  operator  to  process  and  bottle 
1,100  quarts  daily,  in  new  modern  plant.  No 
drinker.  Top  wages.  References.  BOX  4513,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  tractor  man  and  mechanic.  Married. 

Excellent  living  quarters  for  small  family.  Clifford 
Wlegand,  R.  F.  D.,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  condense  pan  operator.  State 
age,  salary  and  references  in  first  letter.  BOX 
4542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  experienced  man  to  do  outside  work  and 
gardening.  Woman  to  cook  and  clean.  Must  have 
references.  William  C.  Rosenberg,  Ridge  Road,  New 
City,  N.  Y,  _ 

HERDSMAN  and  one  good  milker  and  all  round 

dairy  farmer.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc..  Wicatunk, 
N.  J. _ Phone  Holmdel  9-7221. 

IIOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  trained,  references;  $150 
month,  likes  children.  Modern  house;  family  six; 
other  help.  Mrs.  Harry  Dolan.  Wilton,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age  boys 

or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for  children 
and  knack  for  working  with  them  are  essential.  Man 
has  additional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$175  p'us  maintenance.  Year  round  farm  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City.  _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Good  salary,  good  home,  small 

family,  no  infants.  References.  Write  Livson,  23 
Cole  St,,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, _ 

GOOD  wages,  pleasant  ground  floor  room  and  bath  for 

capable  housekeeper.  Country  place,  all  conveniences, 
dishwasher,  automatic  washer  and  dryer.  We  have  two 
children.  Give  full  details.  John  Reed,  Granville, 
Mass, _ 

LOOKING  for  a  family  man  to  run  farm  on  shares 
or  monthly  salary  plus  percentage  over  clear  profit. 
46  cows,  Holstein.  Suitable  for  man  with  one  or 
two  big  sons.  Farm  located  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
Need  best  of  references  to  qualify.  BOX  4535,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  man.  married,  on 
registered  Guernsey  farm  in  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 
Machine  milking  and  general  farm  work.  Good  salary 
plus  comfortable  quarters,  heat,  electricity  and  milk. 
Possible  parttime  housework  for  wife  if  interested. 
References  required.  Write  BOX  4537,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMER-Caretaker  on  small  farm  estate  in  southern 
Connecticut.  All  around  man  required  with 
knowledge  mechanical  equipment.  Nice  6-room  cottage 
supplied;  also  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc.  Married 
man  preferred.  Permanent  position.  Write  fully.  BOX 
4534,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  gardener,  handyman  for  small 
place.  Drive  car  when  necessary;  wife  needed  occa¬ 
sionally  cooking  and  cleaning.  Unfurnished  bungalow 
provided.  State  wages.  Give  fullest  particulars,  refer- 
ences,  Roland  Palmer,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

PLEASANT  girl,  fond  children,  light  housework, 
cooking,  N.  Y.  City  suburb,  other  help,  $150,  plus 
bonus;  write  full  details.  Rapaport,  38  Fenimore  Rd., 
Scarsdaie. _ 

FARMER:  30-40;  married;  waterfront  farm;  100 
feeders;  require  references  of  real  merit;  house 
with  modem  conveniences;  $150  month.  Joseph  Ulmer, 
Royal _ Oak,  Maryland. _ 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  teacher's  apartment,  boy  four  years. 

Write  experience.  Weiner,  701  Empire  Blvd., 
Brooklyn.  N  Y. _ 

MAN,  married,  childless  veteran,  on  the  job  train¬ 
ing,  mink  farm.  Experience  unnecessary,  quarters 
available.  Douglas  Millar,  Huntington  Station.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 
FARM  manager:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific,  ex¬ 
perience;  all  branches.  Specialty  Guernseys,  hogs; 
prontable  results.  BOX  4406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ELDERLY  man,  honest,  reliable,  seeks  employment 
as  houseworker ;  go  anywhere.  BOX  4502,  Burai 
New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  desires  employment;  poultry  farm. 

Conscientious,  reliable,  agricultural  graduate.  BOX 
4503.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEICEEPER-Cook,  elderly,  Austrian;  dependable 
to  a  business  couple.  Leis,  1471  2nd  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y, _ 

CAPABLE,  refined,  Protestant  woman,  mature,  happy 
disposition,  good  cook,  shopper,  driver's  license, 
excellent  reading  voice,  secretarial  work;  travel  any¬ 
where.  Would  take  full  charge  or  be  working  com- 
panion,  BOX  4504,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  experienced,  small  adult  family ;  has  boy  13 
away  in  school.  BOX  4505,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER:  Wishes  position  on  private  estate. 

Experienced  landscape  and  general  gardener.  Poultry, 
animals.  Dependable,  active,  drives,  capable  full 
charge.  Single,  about  middleaged,  sober  and  doesn't 
smoke.  References.  Write  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
BOX  198,  Stony  Point,  N  Y, _ 

ESTATE  caretaker;  Experienced  gardener,  poultry 
game,  horses,  handyman.  Wages  $100  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Veteran,  single,  reliable.  BOX  4506,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  not  strong.  BOX  4520,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  strictly  sober  and  re¬ 
liable;  thoroughly  experienced  in  modern  dairy  farm 
practices,  pasture  management  and  field  crops;  wishes 
position  of  responsibility,  dairy  or  beef  farm.  BOX 
4538,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PROTESTANT  widow,  elderly,  excellent  background, 
cheerful,  willing  worker,  unencumbered,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  housekeeper  or  companion.  Small  family  pre¬ 
ferred  (one  or  two  people)  but  would  take  house¬ 
keeper’s  position  in  hotel.  No  heavy  laundry.  Con¬ 
veniences  and  congenial  environment  musts.  Location 
immaterial  if  transportation  facilities  are  good. 
Salary  sensibly  rated.  BOX  4541,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  farm  cook.  neat  housekeeper, 
middleaged;  no  habits;  references.  BOX  4539,  Rural 
New  -Yorker. _ 

PLAIN  cook,  houseman  for  bachelor  or  single  farmer. 

Dependable,  sober,  congenial  .State  wages  offered 
and  details  of  your  home.  BOX  4527,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. _ _ 

PULPIT  supply,  pastorate,  wanted  immediately  by 
unusual  magnetic  minister.  BOX  4528,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

UNFOROETABLE,  Scriptural,  preaching  campaigns. 

Attractive  terms,  BOX  4529,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers.  New  York  State. 

Experienced  superintendent,  farmer,  gardener,  me¬ 
chanic:  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper,  part  time, 
furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  964, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN.  single,  59,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  on 
small  farm  or  estate,  or  for  absentee  owner.  All 
round  farm  and  poultry  experience.  Sober,  dependable. 
BOX  4543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y, 

N^TW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  home*. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 

Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 
hotels ;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 

Man),  R,  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y _ 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  business  properties  for  sale; 
vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 

Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 

Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 

Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491 -J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 

Seaford.  Delaware. 


NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  In  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  Inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FOR  Rent:  Good  grade  A  dairy  (firm,  Newton,  N.  J. 

120  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers,  light, 
new  barn,  some  fields  already  in  alfalfa,  nice  five 
room  house,  light,  water  and  bath,  will  completely 

redecorate.  Rent,  $150  per  month.  A.  N.  Lockwood 
Agency,  Newton.  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  60  acre  farm,  four  rooms,  20  cow  barn, 

brook,  electric.  Possession  April  1.  $15.000 ;  terms, 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N,  Y. 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Promised  Land."  Permanent 

year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  Is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  father  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallop,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co..  Realtors.  “We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  largo  tracts."  Phone  48.  P,  O.  Box  430, 

Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

21%  ACRE  farm  m  South  Jersey;  4-room  house,  all 
improvements,  just  remodeled,  two  large  chicken 
coops,  good  soil,  raise  anything;  due  to  death  in 
family  will  sell  for  $6,500.  Mrs.  C.  Kuhlman. 

Port  Republic,  N.  J. 

RETIR EMENT  home,  1-story,  -three  bedrooms,  bath, 
hardwood  floors,  modern  improvements,  one  acre 
land,  poultry  house.  Good  condition,  near  village. 
Must  be  sold  by  November  15,  only  $3,900.  American 
Realty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Small  farm.  Write  Ellis  Barr.  Ridgway, 

Penna. 

IDEAL  factory  site,  on  macadam,  mile  from  village; 

between  Syracuse  and  Rochester ;  on  railroad.  BOX 
4507,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Boarding  house,  business  section,  growing 

college  and  factory  city.  Excellent  buildings,  garden 
fruit.  Rooms  always  filled,  owner  sick.  BOX  4508, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Farm  or  acreage  with  lake  or  pond 
electricity,  near  railroad  or  bus.  BOX  4509,  Rural 
New-Y'orkcr. _ . _ 

WANTED;  House  at  a  modest  price  with  good  venti¬ 
lation  for  person  with  asthma.  Write  Box  301, 
Capitol  Station.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

95  ACRES  of  pineland  eight  miles  from  Toms  River, 

2,360  feet  frontage  on  tar  road.  Electric  available, 
has  just  been  surveyed,  clear  chain  of  title  back  to 
original  survey  1826.  $30  per  acre.  Write  H.  Arndt, 
200  Main  St..  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale;  Poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  farm.  Ex¬ 

cellent  water;  good  buildings;  one  mile  from  town; 
electricity;  160  acres;  two-thirds  down  payment  re- 
qu.red.  Perry  Coe,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  and  general  farm,  60  acres  eight  miles 
from  Allentown  Pennsylvania,  5-rpom  stone  house 
improved,  2,500  layer  capacity  fully  equipped,  with 
or  without  leghorn  laying  pullets.  BOX  4526,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

331  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment:  Grade  "A"  dairy 

farm  on  macadam  highway,  40-minute  drive  to  city; 
includes  33  head  cattle,  Fordson  tractor,  all  tools 
and  equipment;  attractive  home,  12  rooms,  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  utilities, 
beautiful  shaded  setting;  cemented  barn  30x70,  25 
stanchions,  vents;  two  silos;  331  acres,  170  tillable, 
balaneo  pasture -woods,  estimated  100,000  ft.  saw 
timber:  owner  unable  to  handle.  Full  price  $22,000. 
No.  8525.  West  s,  K.  H.  Seerest,  146  Johnson  Circle, 
Sidney,  N.  Y.  Bargain  list  free. _ 

DELAWARE  County:  Income  producing  dairy  farm, 

197  acres,  tractor  workaole  meadows  and  excellent 
water;  6-room  house  with  bath  and  furnace.  Barn 
with  water  cups  and  milking  machine;  two  silos, 
storage  and  garage;  43  head  of  stock.  Tractor  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  buy  for  $22,000  ($10,000  cash).  J.  H. 

Cruickshank,  Roxbury,  N.  Y,  Telephone  3591. 

VALUABLE  stock  and  grain  farm  containing  259 

acres,  9-room  frame  house  in  good  condition  with 
electricity;  near  railroad,  school  bus,  church,  one  mile 
off  hard  surface;  excellent  view;  good  barn,  all  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings.  Also  valuable  lot  timber  offered 
for  sale  to  settle  estate.  Inspection  by  appointment. 
Richard  G.  Durrette,  executor,  Barboursviile,  Virginia. 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 

farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Cobieskill  7,  Eastern  New  York,  _ 

SCHOHARIE  County:  42  acres  on  highway,  cabin 

sites,  tourists ;  part  wooded,  fruit ;  brook,  sand- 
gravel  banks;  cozy  cottage;  1%  baths,  10-stall  stable; 
illness,  sacrifice.  Or,  350  acres,  macadam  highway, 
upland,  stock,  dairy  ranch;  large  house,  40-stall 
stable;  tools,  crops,  dairy  herd;  $18,500.  Others, 
homes,  complete  country  store,  $14,500.  Feed,  fuel, 
building  supply  businesses;  haven,  600  acres  and  45 
acres,  lake,  houses,  barns,  cabins,  $30,000.  Wants? 
Lists,  Hendrickson  Bros-,  Cobieskill,  "Eastern" 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  acres,  6-room  house,  running  water, 
electric,  chicken  coop.  Near  Lovelton,  Pa.  on  Route 
187.  Good  bunt.ng  and  fishing.  $5,800.  Write  E.  J. 
Hummer,  R,  D.  2,  Mehoopany,  Penna. 

WANTED;  50  to  75  acre  farm  on  edge  of  any  small 
village  in  East.  BOX  4510,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED;  New  York-New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 

kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land; 

suitable  for  cattle  raising.  BOX  4512,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

SMALL  chicken  farm.  Year  round  bungalow.  Im¬ 
provements,  furnished,  perfect  condition,  garage, 
three  acres,  100  acre  farm,  finest  deer  hunting. 
Barns,  broiler  coop.  22-room  boarding  house.  All  well 
equipped.  Ideal  dude  ranch  set-up.  Modern  broiler 
business,  coops  for  5,000;  8-room  house,  recently 
renovated.  Hot  water  heat;  10  acres.  Ruth  Devereaux. 
Broker.  Shohola,  Penna. _ 

90  ACRE  farm  near  town,  8-room  brick  house,  water, 
electricity,  bank  barn,  stable  concreted  for  10 
cows.  Marietta  silo,  hard  road;  $12,000.  Garland, 
Realtor.  LitUestown, _ Pa.  Phone  137. _ 

FOR  Sale:  150  acre  farm  in  Delaware  State.  Further 
information  write,  S.  Mika,  86  Holland  St., 
Newark  3,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Established  retail  milk  route,  400  qts. ; 

modern  plant  and  equipment;  $10,000.  BOX  4515, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM:  112  acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  house, 
large  barn  on  gravel  road;  also  on  school  bus,  mail 
and  milk  route.  Will  sell  bare  or  with  stock  and 
equipment.  Ted  Skianka,  R.  D.  2,  Kingsley,  Pa. 

FOR  S3le:  Old  stone  house  and  stone  shop,  about 
four  acres,  creek,  electricity  and  telephone  avail¬ 
able.  six  miles  north  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Black-top 
highway.  Price  $2,500;  terms.  BOX  4516,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  businesses,  places.  Farms  from  six  acres  to 
500  acres  equipped;  $9,500  buys  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
$4,000  down.  140  acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  apple 
orchard  700  trees;  terms  given.  Write  or  telephone 
46-224.  C.  M.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  and  coal  business,  modem  dairy  ration 
molasses  mixer,  feed  grinders,  trucks.  Owner  for 
past  38  years  ready  to  retire.  Real  estate,  equipment 
and  business  for  $14,000,  half  cash.  Stock  at  inven¬ 
tory.  J.  Earl  Hay,  Broker,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Phone 
1510. _ 

85  ACRE  state  road  farm,  part  level,  neat  8-room 
house,  all  new  plumbing,  furnace,  concrete  cellar, 
good  barn,  concreto  stable,  water  buckets,  silo,  hay, 
ensilage,  milk  cooler,  stream.  $10,500.  J.  Earl  Hay, 
Broker,  5  Church  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. _ 

1%  ACRE  well  drained :  hard  road,  mail,  electric, 
telephone;  %  mile  to  village;  Columbia  County,  full 
price  $30.  Title  clear,  BOX  4521,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  fruit  farm,  117  acres,  modem  double  house, 
basement  barn,  garage,  gas  well;  18  acres  grapes, 

20  acres  timber.  Thomas  Selter,  R.  3,  North  East,  Pa. 
FARM  for  sale,  around  300  acres,  70  head  pure  bred 
Holstein  caUle.  11  pigs,  running  water,  electricity. 
Will  sell  stock,  tools  and  farm  or  bare  farm.  R,  W. 
Schubert.  Athens,  Pa. _ 

FLORIDA  lakefront  and  seashore.  Ideal  homes  for 
gracious  living.  Farms,  ranches,  groves,  invest¬ 
ments.  Lists.  Photos.  J.  D.  Aker,  Broker,  Clermont. 


FLORIDA'S  garden  spot.  30  acres  $700;  46  acres, 
10  In  orange  grove  $3,200.  Gas,  groceries,  meats, 
beer,  living  quarters  $11,000.  Groceries,  gas  meats, 
living  quarters  $7,700.  Good  hardware  $22,000. 
Homes,  groves,  farms,  pastures,  business  opportunities. 
H.  L.  Chambers,  Wauchula,  Florida. 


ORLANDO:  Delightful  lakevlew  home3ites  $530 
Stamp  brings  particulars.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park.  Florida. 


WANTED  farm  to 
hava  school  bus, 
supply.  BOX  545, 


lease  with  option  to  buy.  Must 

mail,  electricity  and  good  water 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale;  Profitable  dairy  farm,  near  Troy,  N  y" 
100  acres,  fertile  valley,  35  stanchions,  buckets! 
electricity,  milk  cooler.  Two  silos  and  bams  filled 
to  capacity.  Two- story  chicken  house  and  outbuildings 
Modern  12-room  house  and  6-room  house,  both 
equipped  with  bath,  oil  heat,  hard  wood  floors, 
garages.  Attractive  landscape.  Selling  to  close  estate. 
Price  $30,000.  Terms  cash.  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller,  R  D 
3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  Pay  cash  or  rent  good  or  neglected  in¬ 
expensive  small  farm;  wooded  or  cleared,  or  will  buy 
land  and  rent  inexpensive  apartment  or  buy  or  rent 
small  house  or  outbuildings  near.  Adults.  BOX  4530. 
Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  Sale:  245  acre  stock  farm  on  paved  road  near 
village.  Dwelling,  two  baths;  $18,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Culpeper.  Va. 


HERD  and  equipment:  First  clas3  dairy  farm  near 
Colgate  University;  dairy  income  $11,600  annually; 
includes  35  head  cattle,  tractor,  all  tools,  equipment *  * 
beautiful  residence,  nine  rooms,  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  enclosed  porch.  lovely  shaded -shrubbed- 
flowered  lawn;  cemented  bam  34x90;  two  silos;  two 
other  barns;  3-car  garage;  other  buildings;  101  acres, 
45  limestone  tillage,  family  fruit;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  worth  $12,000;  buildings  insured  for  $18,000. 
Full  price  $25,000.  No.  C-5588.  West’s,  W.  M. 
Kaiser,  on  U.  8.  20  E.  of  Madison,  N.  Y.  Bargain 
list  free 
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young  chickens,  team,  all  tools  and  equipment;  beauti¬ 
ful  residence,  new  exterior,  13  rooms,  tile  bath,  all 
improvements,  shaded  lawn;  huge  cemented  barn,  54 
stanchions;  three  poultry  houses;  many  other  build¬ 
ings;  288  acres;  income  $20,000.  Sacrifice,  owner  un- 
ablo  to  handle;  price  very  reasonable.  No  12  410 
West’s,  Mrs.  E.  Archer.  R.  D.  1.  Sidney  Center! 
N.  Y.  Bargain  list  free. 


WANTED:  Small  dairy  farm  within  150  miles  New 

York  City.  Good  water  supply,  on  hard  road,  house 
and  barns  modern.  Stream  or  pond  near  buildings 
Taxes,  price  photos.  BOX  186,  Sheffield.  Mass. 
HIGHLY  profitable  poultry  farm  will  be  sold  as 

entirety  or  as  three  parcels  at  absolute  auction,  clear 
of  mortgage.  Will  finance.  Immediate  possession. 
i_-tora  t-n  New  York-Atlantie  City  highway  enables 
owner  to  sell  all  egg  and  poultry  he  can  produce  (and 
more)  at  retail  prices.  On  Shore  Road  Route  4  and  9, 
%  mile  south  Manahawkin,  N.  J.  “Gassert  Bros.” 
Poultry  Farm.  Long-established  year-round  retail  and 
wholesale  business.  Tremendous  business  with  resort 
hotels.  Only  4%  miles  from  Long  Beach  Island  where 
Beach  Haven  and  many  other  fast  growing  resorts  buy 
hea'-ily  here;  32  miles  N.  of  Atlantic  City.  Parcel 
No.  1 — Modern  chicken  houses,  capacity  4,000  laying 
hens.  10  acres,  machinery  house,  garage.  Beautiful  site 
for  home  on  the  highway.  Finest  masonry  construction, 
cement  floor,  galvanized  and  aluminum  roofs,  auto¬ 
matic  fountains  and  lights.  Parcel  No.  2— Attractive 
home  in  beautiful  setting,  20  acres,  chicken  house 
14x83  ft.,  garage.  House  has  center  hall,  living  room 
with  fireplace,  dining  room  with  fireplace,  big  kitchen, 
five  bedrooms  and  bath  on  second  floor.  17-acre 
fenced  chicken  range.  Parcel  No.  3— New.  all-masonry 
store  with  an  acre.  Beautiful,  inviting  store  20x28  ft 
with  second  floor  ideal  for  an  apartment.  Poultry  and 
farm  equipment,  store  fixtures,  3,000  chickens 
furnishings,  in  separate  lots.  Scores  of  feeders,  metal 
nests,  roosts,  poultry  equipment  of  all  kinds.  1946 
2%  ton  truck.  Case  tractor,  farm  implements,  tools 
household  furnishings.  3.000  White  Leghorns,  this 
year  s  pullets,  300  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Inspection 
Sunday,  November  12,  2  to  5  P.  M.  Sale  on  premises 
Friday  November  17,  1  P.  M. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  for  20  cows  vicinity  Albany! 

Troy,  Schenectady,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  western 
Massachusetts  or  Jersey.  BOX  4540,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.ANTED  dairy  farm,  direct  from  owner,  35-50  cows 

plus  young  stock,  equipped;  house  and  barn  in 
good  condition.  Accommodate  60-80  cows.  About  200 
miles  from  New  York.  State  full  details.  BOX  4536 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

URGENTLY  needed!  To  rent,  option  to  buy.  home 

anywhere,  parents,  three  children,  school  age 
Would  consider  anything.  Must  be  reasonable.  Walton 
242  95th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  _ 

ESTABLISHED  modern  tourist  house  with  two 
cabins,  seven  acres.  Ideal  location.  Youngmann, 
Leeds,  N,  Y.  _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51b».  $1.50;  10 

lbs,  $2.90  prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 

Vermont. 


— -  y*- w*«.  a^ot  lute  yuiT*.  x'uxo  ciover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lb».  $1.50;  10  lbi.  $2.90.  Poitege 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  8.  Qibton,  Bex  SSI,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


HONKY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2  %  lbs. 

mt^fi***  pmld  *l  00*  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 


CHOICE  clover  honey :  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.80;  buckwheat  5*  *1.25;  10s  *2.40.  Postpaid  third 
tone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Qsbie,  Romulus,  New  York. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  1  grade  $5  00  gal  • 

clover  honey,  5  lb.  peil  *1.45;  5  ibs.  soft  sugar! 
$4.75;  herd  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
gone  P.  A.  Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falla 
N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10  nre- 

peld.  Fred  Wright.  Arkport.  New  York. 
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Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 
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CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  If  desired.  Woolley's 
Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  6 — 5  ibs.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6 — 5  lbs.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs  buckwheat  $7.20.  FOB 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire. 
N.  Y. 


HONEY-Clover;  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here;  guaranteed 

Spencer  Baird,  Cazenovis,  N.  Y. 

DAMIOS,  large  as  oranges.  Organically  grown  Texas 

persimmons.  Delicious,  beautiful  fruit — a  delight  to 
behold.  Bushel  basket  $7.00;  half  bushel  $4.00;  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Fitzgerald’s  Nursery,  Box  207-L, 
Stephenviiie,  Texas. _ 

HONEY :  Fancy  white  clover,  60  lb!  can  $8.7s! 

_ J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A.  Produced  on 
my  farm.  Gallon,  $5.45;  half  gallon,  $2.95;  quart, 
$1.85,  prepaid  third  zone,  John  Bacon,  Johnson,  Vt. 

HONEY1  60  lbs.  light  clover,  here  $9.60;  two  cang 

$18.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J, 

“NORTH  Country”  natural  first  run  snow  white 

clover  honey  spread.  This  year’s  supply  is  very 
limited.  Order  now  for  yourself,  and  friends  for  the 
holidays.  5-lb.  pail  $1.95;  six  5-lb.  pails  $9.85 
Liquid  5-lb.  $1.65,  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.85  all  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  Exclusively  at:  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon,  N.  Y.  or  The  Thousand 
Island  Apiaries,  Clayton,  N  Y. _ 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8.40  not 

prepaid.  10  lb.  pail  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia. 
New  York. 


PAPER  shell  pecans:  Georgia  grown.  Five  pounds 

$2.00;  15  pounds  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 

Windsor,  Va.  _ 

HONEY,  clover:  “Best  you  ever  tasted.”  Five  pound 
jar  $1.45  delivered  third  zone.  Jay  Stewart, 
Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  789 . 
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WindowMatTWals  I 

Cheaper  Than  Glass  } 

|  ]  ]  For  Storm  Doors,  Storm  Windows 

i  1  ;  S  and  Porch  Enclosures 

M/M  1  Better  Than  Glass  !f|§il  ( 

Kv  T  Jwffl  for  Poultry,  Hog-House  jfvffilil:  1 

and  Barn  Windows  ' 

Let  in  Sunshine  Vitamin  “D” 

TOP  QUALITY 

Window  Materials 

Made  Better-Last  Longer 

GUARANTEED  TO  SATISFY  ! 


.oforced 
aded  to* 
plastic. 


p* s  ci^ss 

r  ong.wearing  ^ 
rORD  Base-Boa. 
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Cut  with 
Shears  and 
Tack  On 


PORCH  ENCLOSURES, 

STORM  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Warp’s  Window  Materials  cost  less  than 
glass— they  keep  out  the  Cold,  Rain, 
Sleet  and  Snow.  Just  cut  with  shears 
and  tack  on. 


PLAST16LASS 

;ar,  Tough  TraMpaKM 
PLASTIC  strands,  all  iu 
hers’  Exclusive  Process. 


Warps 

all  plastic— Cl 
bonded  to  V4"  Mesh 
gether  by  Warp  Bro 


ASalr^le'or 

Then  try  to  tear  a  sample  of  some  other  substitute.  You  be 
the  judge.  You  are  likely  to  find  that  a  cheap  substitute  just 
pulls  apart.  "Warp’s”  is  all  bonded  together  into  one  Solid, 
Weatherproof  Sheet.  Guaranteed  to  last  longer. 


POULTRY,  HOG-HOUSE  AND  BARN 
^  WINDOWS  OR  HOT  BEDS 

5*13,  Warp’s  Window  Materials  are 
better  than  glass.  They  let  in 
Healthful  Sunshine  Vitamin  D. 

Inexpensive — Weatherproof 

Last  for  Years 


JushTiy  toPick  Apart* 
a  Sample 


tSCu It  will  not  separate  like  some 
cheap  substitutes  that  are  very 
Vpr  easy  to  pick  apart.  "Warp’s”  exclusive 
"one-piece”  construction  guarantees  longer  wear. 

Don't  Be  Fooled  By  Cheap  Imitations 


SOLD  BY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

You’ll  know  you’re  getting  Top  Quality  at  the  Right  Price  when  you  take  this  ad  with  you  to  your  Local  Dealer. 

For  26  years  Warp  Brothers  have  Specialized  in  making  Top  The  name  “Warp's!*  on  a  Window  Material  is  Your  Guarantee 

Quality,  flexible,  weatherproof  Window  Materials.  Actual  Earm  of  Satisfaction.  Don’t  take  chances— don’t  be  fooled  by  an  inferior 

Testing  and  constant  research  enable  them  to  Give  You  the  Best  window  material  that  'looks  the  same.”  When  you  see  your 

that  money  can  buy,  at  prices  that  are  Right.  The  Name  “Warp's"  dealer,  insist  upon  “Warp's"  Window  Material  and  you  can  be  sure1 

is  Branded  on  the  Edge  for  your  protection.  you  are  getting  Top  Quality  at  the  Right  Price. 
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Dr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pork  Products  for  the  Table 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


ORK  is  the  meat  which  is  now 
most  plentiful  in  supply.  When 
hogs  are  home  butchered  and 
their  meat  is  suitably  cured, 
it  comes  to  the  farm  table  at 
cost  of  production.  American 
housewives  have  long  recognized  the  high 
nutritive  and  health  values  of  pork  and  its 
products,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  being  one 
of  the  most  appetizing  of  meats.  Research  has 
shown  that  pork  is  an  excellent  source  of 
vitamin  B,  (thiamine),  so  essential  for  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  human.  Several 
other  B  complex  vitamins  are  also  contained 
in  pork  and  its  products,  especially  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Some  recent  studies  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
show  that  in  several  cases  of  eczema  it  was 
observed  that  many  of  the  patients  so  afflicted 
had  blood  containing  a  low  fatty  acid  content. 
With  these  patients  there  was  a  decided  and 
early  improvement  in  their  condition  as  soon 
as  lard  was  added  to  their  diet 
normal  amounts. 


in 


Lard  Making 


The  greatest  problem  in  mak¬ 
ing  maximum  use  of  a  home  killed 
hog  carcass  is  to  utilize  efficiently 
the  trimmings,  inferior  cuts  and 
the  clear  fat.  The  amount  of  fat- 
trimmed  from  a  chilled  carcass  of 
pork  will  vary  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.  When  the  skin  is  left  on  pork 
fat,  it  will  render  out  approxi¬ 
mately  75  per  cent  of  its  weight: 
with  the  skin  removed,  this  will 
amount  to  about  five  per  cent  more. 

When  preparing  the  pieces  of  pork  fat  for 
lard  rendering,  they  should  be  cut  into  sizes 
of  about  one  inch  square;  this  size  renders  out 
more  quickly  and  thoroughly.  The  sooner  pork 
fat  is  rendered  into  lard  after  being  cooled, 
the  better.  Never  render  out  any  fat  that  is 
even  slightly  rancid.  The  fat  surrounding  the 
kidneys  makes  the  best  kind  of  lard,  because 
it  is  more  firm. 

On  the  farm  it  is  advisable  to  render  lard 
over  an  open  fire  in.  a  large  kettle,  at  a 
temperature  of  250  degrees  F.  for  the  melted 
fat.  Constant  stirring  of  the  melting  pieces  of 
fat  will  result  in  quicker  and  more  complete 
rendering.  Draw  off  the  melted  fat  when  the 
residue  (cracklings  which  are  floating  on  the 
surface)  is  amber  in  color.  If  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  hardening  lard,  add  about  two 
per  cent  of  its  weight  of  melted  beef  tallow 
and  stir  this  thoroughly  into  the  melted  lard. 

If  lard  does  become  rancid,  it  can  usually 
be  improved  considerably  by  adding  a  pound 
of  raw  sliced  potatoes  to  each  10  pounds  of 
melted  lard,  and  then  straining  these  off  while 
the  mixture  is  hot.  Place  the  residual  lard  in 
a  clean,  tightly  sealed  container  and  keep 
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When  this  occurs,  rinse  off  the  meat,  scald  out 
the  jars  or  container  and  start  all  over  again, 
observing  proper  temperatures. 

Farm  Sausage 

Most  of  the  pork  trimmings  and  quite  a  bit 
of  the  clear  fat  can  be  used  in  making  fresh 
sausage.  Do  not  use  coarse  and  excessively 
bloody  meat.  Most  of  the  salt  companies  sell 
a  sausage  seasoning  mixture  which  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  need  only  be  added  as  directed  to 
the  ground  pork.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  superior  grade  of 
sausage  unless  good  quality  lean  meat  is  used; 
if  only  trimmings  and  fat  are  mixed,  the 
product  is  bound  to  be  poor  in  quality.  Tire 
more  fat  is  used  the  greater  will  be  the 
shrinkage  on  cooking. 

A  mixture  of  one-fourth  fat  and  three- 
fourths  lean  is  excellent  to  use  for  fresh  sau¬ 
sage  making.  A  good  combination,  using  home- 
mixed  ingredients,  is  one  consisting  of  75 
pounds  of  lean  pork,  ground  through  a  fine 
plate;  25  pounds  of  pork  fat,  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  then  ground  through  a  coarse  plate; 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt;  one  pound  of 
sugar;  two  ounces  of  white  pepper;  two  ounces 
of  black  pepper;  two  ounces  of  sage;  and  one- 
half  ounce  of  nutmeg. 

Mix  the  seasoning  ingredients 
thoroughly  and  then  cover  the 
pieces  of  lean  and  fat  with  the 
mixture  before  grinding.  After 
,  grinding,  again  mix  the  seasoning 
mixture  thoroughly  with  the  meat. 
Have  the  pieces  of  pork  and  fat 
cold  and  firm,  as  they  will  then 
work  through  the  grinder  easier. 
If  the  pork  fat  is  put  through  a 
one-eighth  inch  plate,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  fine,  and  this  size  will 
Pork  hocks,  when  well  cleaned,  make  attractive  and  appetizing  pieces  to  ajso  prevent  excessive  shrinkage 


mixtures  of  salt,  sugar  and  other  ingi'edients 
for  sale  whigh  are  very  well  suited  for  the 
curing  of  hams  and  bacon,  both  as  a  dry  cure 
or  as  a  pickling  cure.  If  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  so-called  sweet  pickle  for  curing  meat,  a 
common  recommendation  is  to  dissolve  10 
pounds  of  the  curing  mixture  in  four  and  a 
half  gallons  of  boiled  water.  This  is  sufficient 
to  cure  100  pounds  of  hams  and  shoulders.  A 
curing  mixture  which  has  been  smoke- 
processed  can  be  used  if  desired.  If  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  make  a  curing  mixture  at  home,  a 
good  one  can  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ing  eight  to  10  pounds  of  salt  to  two  to  three 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter.  It  should  be  used  the  same  as  suggested 
for  the  commercial  curing  mixture.  For  curing 
the  bacon  pieces,  only  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  curing  mixture  need  be  used  with 
the  amount  of  water  mentioned. 

For  brine  curing,  the  hams  and  shoulders 
should  be  left  in  the  cure  for  four  days  per 


it  refrigerated. 

Ham  and  Bacon 

After  the  pork  loin  has  been  trimmed,  it  is 
usually  used  for  fresh  pork  in  the  form  of 
either  chops  or  roasts.  The  trimmings,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  head  and  feet,  may 
be  handled  in  a  number  of  ways, 
discussed  later  in  this  article.  The 
most  important  parts  of  the  home- 
killed  hog,  however,  in  terms  of 
desirability,  are  the  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon  pieces.  When 
properly  cured,  they  are  wonder¬ 
ful  eating  but  they  can  be  easily 
lost  by  spoilage  caused  by  not 
being  correctly  handled  and  cured. 

More  farm  cured  meat  is  lost 
through  improper  cooling,  imme¬ 
diately  following  butchering,  than 
any  other  single  factor.  The  car¬ 
cass  should  be  allowed  to  hang  for 
about  48  hours  at  a  temperature 
between  33  degrees  to  38  degrees 
F.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  cut  up 
for  curing.  All  of  the  leading  salt 
companies  have  commercial  curing 


use  either  as  fresh  pork  or  for  processed  meat. 

each  pound  per  piece;  the  bacon  pieces  can 
come  out  in  a  day  less.  On  the  average,  hams 
will  need  to  cure  for  50  days,  shoulders  30 
days,  and  bacon  pieces  18  days.  Some  of  the 
pickling  cure  should  be  injected  inside  the 
meat  on  the  shoulders  and  hams,  all  around 
the  bone.  This  will  help  prevent  bone  souring. 
A  suitable  syringe  and  long  needle  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  most  farm  supply  houses.  When  a 
smoke  salt  is  not  used,  the  meat  will  be  im¬ 
proved  in  both  keeping  and  eating  qualities 
by  smoking  it  in  a  smokehouse  for  from  30 
to  40  hours,  continuously,  at  a  temperature  be¬ 
tween  100  degrees  and  120  degrees  F.  Corn 
cobs  or  hardwood  chips  are  best  to  use;  never 
use  any  resinous  wood,  such  as  pine,  as  it  will 
give  the  meat  a  bad  flavor. 

For  the  dry  cure,  use  the  same  curing 
mixture  as  just  mentioned.  Rub  the  pieces 
thoroughly.  Let  drain  for  12  hours.  Rub  again 
with  the  curing  mixture  until  the  meat  surface 
becomes  moist.  Force  the  mixture  into  all 
folds.  Inject  the  curing  brine  around  the  meat 
bones.  Pack,  skin  side  down,  covering  with 
the  curing  mixture.  Inspect  and*  rub  them 
again  on  the  third  and  tenth  days.  Cure  the 
pieces  seven  days  for  each  inch  of  thickness, 
measured  at  their  thickest  part;  this  will  aver¬ 
age  two  days  per  pound  for  each  piece.  A 
room  temperature  between  35  degrees  and 
40  degrees  F.  is  the  most  favorable  for  curing 
pork.  Too  high  temperatures  often  cause  the 
curing  mixture  and  meat  to  become  ropy. 


Photos:  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 


The  center  cut  from  a  properly  cured  ham  is  a  highly  desirable  piece  of 
meat.  The  slice  shoum  carries  just  the  right  proportion  of  fat,  bone  and  lean 

to  make  it  grade  as  premium  pork. 


in  cooking.  The  sausage  can  be 
either  molded  into  suitable  sized  packs,  or 
stuffed  into  cleaned  casings  r  an  old  one  pound 
salt  sack,  well  washed  and  scalded,  makes  a 
good  container  for  stuffing  sausage  into,  and 
then  later  slicing  down.  Sausage  will  keep  a 
long  time  if  kept  frozen  in  the  deep  freezer, 
but  it  will  not  retain  its  freshness  for  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  refrigerator. 
Homemade  pork  sausage  is  highly  nutritious 
and  is  liked  by  almost  everyone. 

Salt  Pork 

A  good  practical  use  for  some  of  the  extra 
pork  fat  is  to  cure  it  as  salt  pork.  When 
properly  cured,  salt  pork  has  many  uses  in  the 
farm  kitchen,  such  as  seasoning  for  beans  and 
other  vegetables.  Many  oldtimers  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  salt  pork  sliced  and  fried,  using  the 
rendered  fat  to  make  a  flour  gravy,  was  a 
standard  part  of  the  farm  and  ranch  meat  diet. 

A  suitable  method  of  curing  salt  pork  is  to 
cut  the  fat  into  pieces  about  six  inches  square, 
rub  each  piece  thoroughly  with  pure  salt,  and 
then  pack  the  pieces  in  a  barrel  or  glazed 
crock.  Let  the  fat  meat  stand  for  about  12 
hours.  Next,  dissolve  10  pounds  of  salt  in  four 
gallons  of  boiled  water;  this  is  sufficient  for 
100  pounds  of  fat  meat.  When  the  brine  is 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Make  the  brine 
the  day  before  and  let  it  set  where  it  will  get 
cold;  keep  it  covered  so  that  nothing  can  soil 
the  brine  or  get  into  it.  Weight  the  pieces  to 
keep  them  submerged  in  the  brine;  never  use 
sandstone  or  any  resinous  wood. 
Glazed  .  tile  is  suitable. 


Headcheese,  Scrapple  and 
Panhaus 

Headcheese,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  made  entirely  from  the  head, 
but  also  includes  the  cooked  meat 
from  the  heart,  tongue,  kidneys, 
ears,  tail,  feet  and  other  pieces 
that  might  not  be  desired  for  fresh 
meat.  It  can  be  made  either  from 
cured  meat  or  fresh  pork.  To  cure 
for  headcheese,  use  two  pounds  of 
commercial  salt  cure  for  one 
gallon  of  boiled  water;  allow  the 
pieces  to  cure  for  one  week.  Re¬ 
move  and  rinse  in  cold  water, 
place  in  boiling  water  and  allow 
to  simmer  until  the  meat  can  be 
(Continued  on  Page  810) 
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By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


ATHER  always  called  November  the 
“Brown  Month.”  It  is  the  time  of 
the  next  to  the  last  leaf  of  Nature’s 
calendar.  But  it  was  a  good  month 
on  the  farm.  The  barns  and  corn 
cribs  were  stuffed  full;  the  wood- 
as  heaped  high  with  solid  oak  and 
maple  and  birch  for  the  kitchen  range  and 
the  big,  nickel  plated,  urn-topped  parlor  base 
burner  in  the  front  room.  The  cellar  was  ready 
for  winter.  There  were  barrels  of  Northern 
Spies,  Baldwins  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
bins  of  potatoes,  piles  of  carrots,  beets, 
squashes,  turnips  and  cabbages,  all  kinds  of 
jams  and  preserves  and  pickles  and  jellies.  We 
had  plenty  of  eggs  and  cream  and  a  monster 
turkey  especially  fattened  for  the  big  day.  In 
the  pantry  off  the  kitchen,  we  had  a  barrel 
of  flour  and  in  those  days  Father  always  bought 
sugar  by  the  hundred  pound  bags. 

It  was  from  this  abundance  that  Mother  and 
sisters  made  Thanksgiving.  Preparations  be¬ 
gan  days  ahead.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  was 
to  clean  the  house  —  that’s  what  all  women 
did,  and  still  do  —  if  something  special  is 
coming  —  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Sewing 
Circle,  a  quilting  bee,  or  a  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  Father  mildly  and  philo¬ 
sophically  remonstrated:  “Rosy,”  he  would 
ask,  “why  do  women  always  clean  a  perfectly 
clean  house  when  there’s  so  much  else  to 
do?”  Mother  had  a  stock  answer:  “Frank,  men 
don't  understand  these  things.  All  you  and 
Haj'dn  have  to  do  is  to  be  sure  the  turkey 
is  ready  for  me  on  Wednesday  evening  so  I 
can  have  it  all  stuffed  and  ready  to  put  in 
the  oven  next  morning.” 

The  farm  house  and  its  long  ell  wer6 
cleaned  from  top  to  bottom  —  and  plans  were 
always  made  in  case  a  big  storm  came  up  and 
Uncle  Jason  and  his  family  couldn’t  go  home 
that  night.  Sisters  and  I  hoped  this  would 
happen.  A  snowstorm  that  kept  Uncle  Jason 
and  fun-loving  Aunt  Mabel  and  cousins 
William,  Ted,  Faith  and  Betty  with  us  over¬ 
night  was  a  wonderful  thing.  It  had  happened 
once  and  we  never  forgot  it. 

For  two  or  three  days  before  Thanksgiving 
the  house  was  a  well-organized  cyclone.  I 
hustled  home  from  school.  Mother  made  all 
kinds  of  things  ahead  —  cookies,  pies,  fruit 
cakes  and  lilies  that  would  be  filled  later  with 
whipped  cream.  We  were  likely  to  have  red- 
flannel  hash  for  supper  just  before  the  big 
dajr.  Red-flannel  hash!  City  folks  think  it’s 
made  of  corned  beef  and  the  left-overs  of  a 
New  England  boiled  dinner.  That  isn’t  the 
genuine  red-flannel  hash  any  more  than  apple 
pie  is  real  apple  pie  unless  small  pieces  of 
sharp  cheese  are  put  on  the  sliced  apples  be¬ 
neath  the  top  crust  to  melt  through  the  juicy 
goodness.  Red-flannel  hash  is  made  by  chop¬ 
ping  up  cold  cooked  beets,  a  few  cooked 
potatoes,  a  couple  of  onions,  and  frying  the 
mixture  in  a  big  black  iron  spider  in  bacon 
fat.  The  right  proportions  are  about  85  per 
cent  beets,  10  per  cent  potatoes,  three  per  cent 


onion,  and  two  per  cent  pieces  of  bacon  mixed 
into  the  mixture.  Let  it  come  to  heat  slowly 
and,  when  it’s  piping  hot  and  fragrant,  it  is 
one  of  the  world’s  good  suppers. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  always 
dragged.  There  was  no  school.  Sisters  had 
plenty  to  do,  but  a  boy  was  simply  underfoot. 
That  was  one  day  when  I  kept  the  woodbox 
full.  Every  little  while  I  would  go  in  with  an 
armful  —  sort  of  scouting- expedition.  If  luck 
was  with  me,  I  would  snitch  something  and 
eat  it  in  the  woodshed.  Of  course  the  dough¬ 
nut  jar  in  the  pantry  was  well  filled  but,  if  I 
could  get  away  with  some  hot  spicy  smelling 
gingersnaps  or  the  sugar  cookies  that  had 
melted  brown  sugar  and  cinnamon  on  top,  I 
felt  it  a  worthwhile  victory.  It  was  worthwhile 
with  three  watchful  sisters  sharply  suspicious 
of  a  brother  who  kept  the  woodbox  filled  with¬ 
out  being  asked. 

I  can  see  things  now,  that  evening  before 
Thanksgiving.  The  shelves  in  the  pantry  were 
lined  with  pies:  apple,  mince,  squash,  pump¬ 
kin.  There  were  bowls  of  cranberry  sauce  and 
dishes  of  pickles  and  the  heaps  of  golden  soft 
lilies  held  together  with  toothpicks.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  cakes  —  Mother's  famous 
three-decker  orange  with  half  an  inch  of 
yellow  frosting  on  the  top  and  around  the 
sides  ana  in  between  the  layers;  a  huge  fruit 
cake,  a  big  marble  cake,  and  the  big  fluffy 
sponge  cake  that  took  an  even  dozen  eggs. 
There  were  dishes  heaped  high  with  nuts  and 
plates  of  home-made  fudge  and  penuchi. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  we  were  up  early. 
Ordinarily  in  the  Winter  we  didn’t  get  up 
until  5:30  o’clock,  but  on  this  day  the  family 
was  up  on  the  Summer  schedule  of  five.  After 
chores  were  done  and  breakfast  out  of  the 
way,  came  exciting  hours.  The  fat  20-pound 
turkey  almost  filled  the  oven  of  the  kitchen 
range.  The  potatoes,  squash,  turnip  and  onions 
were  cooked  on  top.  By  10  o’clock  the  tanta¬ 
lizing  fragrance  of  the  roasting  bird  filled  the 
house.  A  lad  who  had  deliberately  eaten  just 
a  small  breakfast  had  a  battle  with  himself. 

About  11  o’clock  the  relatives  arrived.  Uncle 
Jason’s  family  was  well-to-do.  If  there  was 
snow  enough  for  sleighing,  they  came  in  their 
big  blue,  red-trimmed  two-seated  sleigh  with 
the  high,  cushion-covered  backs.  If  it  was 
still  wheeling,  his  trim,  lively,  sleek  Morgan 
mares  were  hitched  to  the  stylish  fringed  top 
surrey  in  the  years  before  they  had  a  car. 
Father’s  brother,  Uncle  Fred,  and  his  family 
who  lived  only  seven  miles  away  would  come 
in  an  ordinary  two-seated  democrat;  or  if 
there  was  snow,  he  would  come  in  the  black, 
box-like  plebeian  pung  with  its  low  seats. 

During  the  hour  before  dinner,  the  men 
folks  and  the  boys  sat  in  the  living  room 
while  the  women  folks  finished  thing's  up. 
That  was  a  hard  time  for  10  and  12  year  old 
boys.  In  those  days  children  didn’t  monopolize 
conversations.  They  sat  and  listened  while  the 
adults  talked  crops  and  weather,  livestock,  the 
deplorable  state  of  politics,  and  how  taxes 
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v/ere  getting  higher  and  higher.  Boys  were 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  suits  so  they  had  to 
behave.  No  jumping  in  the  hay,  playing  hide 
and  seek,  or  Indians  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

At  last  Mother  came  to  the  living  room  door. 

‘Dinner  is  ready,”  she  would  say  and,  after 
we  were  all  seated,  Father  asked  the  blessing. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  on  Thanskgiving 
Father  asked  too  long  a  blessing!  But  in  our 
hearts  we  knew  we  were  grateful.  God  was 
good  to  us.  We  had  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  big  moment  arrived  at  last.  Father 
stood,  picked  up  the  long,  sharp  carving  knife 
and  the  fork.  He  loved  that  moment.  He  would 
stand  and  look  —  look  at  the  16  or  18  of  us 
waiting.  Then  with  a  gentle  smile  he  would 
take  a  drumstick  and  begin  carving.  Golly, 
how  I  hoped  he’d  remember  that  he’d  said 
perhaps  I  could  have  a  drumstick  this  year. 

The  main  course  got  under  way.  Light  and 
dark  meat,  lots  of  Mother’s  famous  dressing 
made  moist  and  flavored  with  sausage  meat 
and  chopped  chestnuts,  mashed  potatoes  with 
lots  of  giblet  gravy,  and  all  the  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Second  helpings  on  the  meat.  More  of 
the  delicious,  thick  brown  gravy.  Lots  of 
cranberry  sauce,  pickles  and  jams  and  jellies. 

Then  the  leisurely  clearing  away  before 
dessert.  I  used  to  wonder  if  I  had  left  space 
e.nough  for  those  golden  lilies  filled  with 
whipped  cream,  for  apple  and  squash  and 
mince  pies.  All  the  kinds  of  cakes.  The  older 
folks  talked,  and  sometimes  we  children  did 
until  hushed  down.  At  the  end,  the  slow  eat¬ 
ing  of  candy  and  nuts,  and  no  one  stopped  a 
boy  from  having  all  he  wanted. 

After  dinner  was  finally  over,  we  had  a 
regular  afternoon  program.  While  the  table 
was  cleared,  dishes  washed,  and  the  kitchen 
redded  up,  the  men  went  to  the  barn  to  look 
over  the  livestock  and  we  boys  took  a  walk 
in  the  orchard  or  climbed  part  wajf  up  the 
granite-ledged  upland  pasture.  Usually  I  had 
a  big  hornet’s  nest,  or  a  fox  hole,  or  a  bee  tree 
to  show  my  cousins.  About  three  o’clock,  we 
all  went  into  the  living  room.  Mother  sat  down 
at  the  old  parlor  organ,  pulled  out  the  stops, 
and  began  playing.  How  we  sang  —  sang  all 
the  old  fashioned  songs  we  knew  by  heart. 
Father  and  Uncle  Fred  and  Uncle  Jason  had 
resonant  deep  basses,  my  aunts  were  altos, 
Mother  and  the  girls  sang  the  melody.  It  was 
a  good  and  satisfying  thing  and  the  whole 
world  seemed  safe  and  secure  and  heart 
warming.  At  the  end  we  sang  Father’s  favorite, 
with  its  strong  chords  and  wonderful  heart¬ 
lifting  melody  —  “God  Be  With  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again.” 

About  four  o’clock,  it  was  all  over.  The 
others  had  to  go  home  to  do  their  chores. 
There  in  the  big  farm  dooryard  we  said  good- 
by.  Perhaps  we  wouldn’t  see  them  again  until 
after  mud  time  next  Spring.  But  it  was  all 
right.  It  was  Thanksgiving. 

I  remember  those  late  November  afternoons. 
How  quiet  it  was  after  they  left.  Far  across 
the  Contoocook  valley  the  Temple  Mountains 
rose  blue-green.  To  the  south  Monadnock 
loomed  strong  and  steadfast  against  the  sky. 
Perhaps  the  bell  in  the  village  church  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  tolled  the  hour  and  the 
sweet  tones  floated  down  to  us  over  the  seared 
frost-brown  fields  or  over  a  white  blanket  of 
snow.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  world 
just  had  to  be  kind  and  quiet  and  peaceful. 

And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  One  heart  and  one  voice  —  a  voice 
and  the  heart  of  a  nation  —  thankful  for  the 
blessings  received. 
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•  A  Practical  Sugar  House. 

By  W.  E.  Herwig. 

•  Breeding  for  Heavy  Layers. 
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STOCKS  .  .  .  New  rede¬ 
signed  wood  stocks  and 
fore-ends,  walnut  finish, 
on  both  Model  94  and 
311. 


Two-way,  top  snap  action 
for  either  right  or  left  hand 
shooters,  is  a  feature  of  the 
Stevens  Model  94"single”. 
Lock-up  is  positive  and 
rigid  — can’t  shoot  loose. 
Unbreakable  coil  springs 
.  .  .  chrome  molybdenum 
firing  pins  and  positive 
automatic  ejector  are  other 
quality  features. 


Barrel  and 
Lug  forged 
in  one  piece 
. .  .  one  of 
many  fine 
gun  features  found  in  these 
low  priced  Stevens  models 
. . .  features  which  mean 
unfailing  dependability... 
top  shooting  qualities. 

There’s  no  better,  more 
reliable  double  barrel  shot¬ 
gun  action,  regardless  of 
price  than  in  the  Stevens 
Model  311  "double.”  The 
coil  spring — hammer — sear 
mechanism  of  proven  de¬ 
sign  (used  in  most  expen¬ 
sive  double  guns)  gives 
clean,  crisp,  trigger  pulls 
—split  second  hammerfall. 


1 


MORE 
FINE  GUN 
FEATURES 


You  get  more  shotgun  for  your  dollar, 
plus  more  fine  gun  features,  when  you 
buy  a  Stevens  double  or  single  barrel 
shotgun.  That  statement  has  been 
proved  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
shooters,  over  the  years,  who  have 
made  these  guns  their  first  choice. 
And,  by  the  fact  that  Savage  is  the 
world’s  largest  builder  of  single  and 
double  barrel  shotguns. 


First  in  the  Field 


Plan  right  now  to  own  a  Stevens 
"double”  or  "single”  this  year  —  for 
pest  and  sports  shooting.  See  these 
"first  in  the  field”  values  at  your 
dealer’s.  Write  for  free  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  the  complete  line  of  Savage,  Stevens 
and  Fox  Shotguns  and  Rifles. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SAVAGE  *  STEVENS  •  FOX  Rifles  and  Shotguns 


SAVACC  •  WOtCCSTCt  Power  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers 


Tk,  BEAR  CAT:  ,--  . 

COMBINATION  ( Drop- Apron 

Gram  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write  — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


WRRPQK  CABLE 

ISo  Frozen  Pipes 

lEnjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware- 

_  house,  cottage,  garage, 

stock  and  poultry  farm,  pumps, 
oil  lines.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed — see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 
GRO-9UICK,  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 


Better-  fasjer_ 

njm 


Bigger  Crops 


Mobile  Power 

SrPtotL-More  Farm  Power 
lrJiga'-~  More  Farm  Jobs 

tioJL-  . 

One  Machine 


(lotcPuf,  ^Ullesi 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLDEQPT.Ca 

j9o  -  5th  Ave!HBPhoneJI56HBT0wego^ 


BO"  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS. 

Also  19"  One  Man  Saw 


I V  tmP%f  d*  M*’litt.  Pi’i 

Dealer  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Moss. 


November  18,  1950 

In  the  Raspberry  Patch 


In  seasons  when  Autumn  lingers  in 
the  lap  of  Winter,  as  occurred  a  year 
ago,  thrifty  folk  cast  about  to  see 
what  tasks  can  be  undertaken,  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 
Our  thoughts  turn  to  the  raspberry 
patch.  As  boy  and  man  we  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  berry  culture  well  over  half 
a  century.  On  Dad’s  farm  in  Western 
New  York  we  were  growing  black¬ 
caps.  Sometimes  the  crop  went  to  the 
local  cannery,  in  other  seasons  to 
the  evaporator;  in  either  case  the 
price  was  low.  We  recall  that  in  1900 
the  cannery  was  paying  four  and 
one  half  cents  a  quart.  We  paid  one 
and  one  half  cents  for  picking.  The 
cannery  supplied  the  baskets  so  we 
netted  three  cents  per  quart,  or  in 
round  figures,  $1.00  per  bushel.  A 
small  price,  but  when  one  was  turn¬ 
ing  off  40  to  50  bushels  a  day  the 
crop  paid  well  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  time. 

^  The  Practice  of  Tying 

Production  costs  had  to  be  held 
down.  We  thought  that  pruning  must 
be  done  in  early  Spring,  though  we 
nevpr  knew  exactly  why.  It  was  a 
custom.  Perhaps  growers  feared 
Winter  injury  if  the  work  was  done 
earlier.  Personally  we  were  too 
young  to  raise  the  question.  We  just 
went  along  with  the  practise  in  the 
community.  For  fast  work  we  used  a 
razor  sharp  sickle  and  pruned  an 
entire  bush  with  three  or  four  well 
directed  strokes.  Tying  up  was  not 
practised.  That  would  have  involved 
too  much  labor,  as  well  as  some  cash 
outlay  for  wire  and  twine.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  much  of  the  crop  was  lost  for 
the  reason  that  cash  returns  did  not 
warrant  the  very  best  in  care  and 
management. 

Today  the  price  is  better  and,  since 
we  are  now  producing  for  the  fresh 
consumer  trade,  infinitely  more  care 
and  attention  must  be  given  in  order 
to  assure  an  attractive  product. 
Among  other  practices  we  prune 
more  carefully  than  in  those  early 
days  and  tie  every  cane  snugly  in 
place.  At  present  we  are  growing 
blackcaps  and  purple  caps,  but  the 
same  general  practises  would  apply 
if  we  were  growing  reds. 

Why  tie  today  when  we  did  not 
tie  in  yesteryears?  Mostly  because 
the  consumer  trade  demands  the 
ultimate  in  quality.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  that  insofar  as 
possible  every  berry  must  have  good 
exposure  to  sun  and  air,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  soiled  from  the 
ground,  and  must  be  free  from  rot 
and  mold.  These  conditions  are  to  be 
attained,  only  when  the  bushes  are 
held  erect.  The  berries  must  be  easy 
to  see  and  easy  and  fast  to  pick. 
Otherwise,  picking  will  be  retarded, 
berries  will  be  skipped,  and  rot  and 
mold  will  take  a  heavy  toll.  Picking 
is  the  bottle  neck  in  berry  culture. 
Anything  that  retards  picking  is  to 
be  avoided.  Anything  that  makes  for 
easy  picking  is  good  practise. 

Fall  Pruning  Preferred 

Back  in  the  early  days  we  clung 
to  the  practise  of  Spring  pruning  and 
Spring  tying  until  that  job  became  a 
limiting  factor  in  our  berry  produc¬ 
tion.  Then  we  began  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  about  Fall  and  Winter  prun¬ 
ing  but  could  find  no  one  who  prac¬ 
tised  it.  It  just  was  not  done.  Grow¬ 
ers  feared  Winter  injury.  Our  first 
experience  came  one  year  when  we 
slashed  away  some  of  the  wood  in 
late  November  in  order  that  we 
might  carry  in  mulch  material.  No 
injury  resulted.  After  that,  we  be¬ 
came  bolder.  Now  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  a  complete  job  of  pruning 
in  late  Fall  or  in  Winter  as  weather 
permits.  Last  year  we  pruned  and 
tied  right  through  December  and 
January. 

How  closely  should  one  prune?  We 
want  our  fruit  to  grow  below  the  eye 
level.  Higher  fruit  is  slow  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pick.  One  tires  quickly  in 
reaching  for  it.  Moreover,  in  com¬ 
mercial  plantings  where  a  picker  will 
work  for  several  hours  at  a  stretch, 
he  must  have  the  green  bushes  as  a 
background.  The  eyes  tire  quickly  if 
turned  upward  with  the  sky  as  a 
background,  particularly  on  a  bright, 
sunny  day,  and  one  is  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  exact  color  of  the  fruit. 
For  the  same  reason  one  will  try  to 
work  with  his  back  to  the  sun. 
Preferably  rows  should  run  north 
and  south.  Then  one  can  pick  the 
east  side  of  the  row  in  the  morning 


and  the  west  side  in  the  afternoon. 
This  makes  a  great  difference,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
sky,  as  in  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon. 

We  construct  an  inexpensive  trellis 
with  posts  20  feet  or  more  apart.  Any 
sort  of  posts  will  answer  as  there  is 
no  strain  on  them  comparable  to 
cattle  pushing  against  them.  We  use 
only  one  wire.  Discarded  barbed  wire 
will  do,  or  any  discarded  wire  that 
may  be  available.  The  bushes  on 
each  side  tend  to  balance  each  other 
and  there  is  very  little  strain.  Peak 
load  comes  when  a  Summer  squall 
sweeps  across  the  field.  We  have  had 
wires  break  under  this  condition. 

With  us  purple  canes  grow  with  tre¬ 
mendous  vigor.  It  seems  a  shame  to 
slash  away  such  a  growth  and  there 
is  a  temptation  to  prune  too  high 
and  trail  the  cane  along  the  wire. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  finest  fruit  is 
produced  from  buds  situated  within 
four  feet  of  the  crown  and  we  aim 
to  prune  to  about  that  height.  The 
Spring  growth  will  raise  the  highest 
of  the  berries  to  about  a  foot  above 
that  level.  We  tie  canes  very  snugly 
against  the  wire. 

We  try  to  balance  the  row  by  tying 
to  both  sides  of  the  wire  with  much 
the  heavier  load  on  the  side  toward 
the  prevailing  wind.  If  the  bushes 
are  pushed  against  the  wire,  there 
will  be  far  less  breakage  than  if 
they  are  pushed  away  from  it.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  row  to 
develop  more  heavily  on  the*  side 
away  from  the  wind,  particularly  if 
this  side  also  gets  better  sun  or  faces 
down  a  slope.  Our  own  farm  happens 
to  be  situated  on  a  road  that  runs 
diagonally  southwest  and  northeast. 
The  fields  are  laid  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  only  convenient  way 
of  planting  is  parallel  with  the  road. 
This  means  that  one  side  of  our  rows 
faces  the  northwest  while  the  other 
side  faces  the  southeast.  We  have  a 
constant  battle  to  induce  a  part  of  the 
crop  to  grow  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  rows.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  grow  toward  the  better 
light  and  sun  on  the  southeast,  and 
away  from  the  prevailing  wind. 
When  tying,  we  are  careful  to  load 
the  northwest  side  much  more 
heavily  but  at  harvest  time  we  prob¬ 
ably  pick  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  crop  from  the  southeast  side. 

Possibility  of  Winter  Injury 

A  variable  amount  of  Winter  in¬ 
jury  is  to  be  expected  in  purples. 
Blackcaps  are  considerably  more 
hardy.  If  Winter  injury  were  to  occur 
with  them,  we  would  suspect  disease 
or  poor  drainage,  or  possibly  fertili¬ 
zation  or  other  stimulation  late  in  the 
season  so  that  the  wood  had  not 
properly  hardened  before  Winter.  We 
plan  to  go  through  after  growth  is 
well  started  and  prune  away  any 
wood  which  does  not  show  good 
vigor.  One  must  not  be  too  hasty 
about  this  as  some  canes  will  seem 
more  tardy  than  others.  If  we  were 
to  have  severe  injury,  we  would  not 
attribute  it  to  early  pruning.  In¬ 
jury  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  bushes 
which  have  made  a  lush  growth  and 
in  which  the  wood  is  not  well  ripened 
before  Winter.  One  corner  of  our 
planting  runs  down  to  somewhat  low 
ground  which  produces  canes  12  to 
15  feet  long.  We  always  expect  to 
find  some  winter  injury  in  this  area. 
And  partly  for  this  reason  we  have 
abandoned  all  tillage  after  the  first 
year,  using  mulch  freely  to  conserve 
moisture  and  keep  down  the  weeds. 
We  get  a  good  cane  growth  with  no 
stimulation  after  harvest.  We  would 
not  till  or  fertilize  purples  at  all  after 
picking  is  over,  lest  we  produce  a  late 
Summer  growth  that  would  not 
harden  before  Winter. 

How  early  may  one  prune  in  the 
Fall?  We  do  not  know  exactly;  but 
we  would  be  afraid  to  prune  before 
we  were  sure  that  growth  had  ceased. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  prune  before  the  leaves  drop.  As 
leaves  cling  to  berries  long  after  most 
of  the  trees  are  bare,  this  will  t>e 
very  late,  say,  toward  the  end  of 
November.  One  of  the  delights  of 
berry  culture  is  seeing  the  beautiful 
bronze  of  the  purple  bushes  during 
the  last  several  days  before  the 
leaves  fall:  F.  H.  Lacy 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  sched¬ 
uled  for  Atlantic  City  on  December 
4,  5  and  6,  will  feature  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  organization.  Member¬ 
ship  embraces  growers  of  tree  fruits, 
small  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  the 
program  has  been  arranged  to  inter¬ 
est  all  three  groups.  General  sessions 
for  both  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
will  be  held  on  Monday  morning, 
December  4,  and  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Separate  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
the  balance  of  the  program.  Wednes¬ 
day  is  designated  as  “Peach  and 
Tomato  Day.”  “Ten  Ton”  Tomato 
Growers  will  be  honored  at  the 
tomato  sessions  and  the  champion 
growers  will  be  given  special  awards. 


As  a  step  toward  holding  down  the 
increasing  deer  population,  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Council  have  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  two-day  open 
season  on  antlerless  deer  on  January 
19  and  20,  1951.  The  open  season  ap¬ 
plies  to  Essex,  Morris,  Somerset  and 
Union  Counties  where  the  deer  are 
claimed  to  be  more  of  a  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer 
and  gardener.  The  Game  Council’s 
regulations  will  limit  the  number  of 
hunters  in  these  four  counties  for  the 
two-day  special  season. 


The  production  of  Cexhified  Tomato 
seed  in  New  Jersey  is  big  business 
according  to  the  State  Deartment  of 
Agriculture.  There  were  4,744  acres 
of  tomatoes  certified  in  New  Jersey, 
the  State  which  supplies  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation’s  annual  supply 
of  Certified  Tomato  Seed.  Rutgers  is 
the  predominant  variety  with  3,860 
acres.  Marglobe  totals  607  acres. 
Other  varieties  were  Pritchard,  12 
acres;  Golden  State,  76;  Stokesdale, 
67;  Valiant  80;  Baltimore  15;  Garden 
State,  a  new  variety  introduced  by 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  27. 


New  Jersey’s  4-H  egg  grading  team 
placed  second  in  a  contest  with  nine 
other  Northeastern  States  held  last 
month  at  the  NEPPCO  Exposition 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Richard  Hammell, 
Neshanic,  Hunterdon  County;  and 
William  Larson,  Cranbury,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  were  team  members.  The 
Garden  State  boys  had  a  score  of 
3361/2  points,  topped  only  by  Rhode 
Island  with  341  points.  Larson  gained 
the  second  highest  individual  score 
of  169  points,  while  Hammell  was 
third  with  16714  points. 


Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  head  of  the 
Soils  Department  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  an  address  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  Fertilizer  Manufact¬ 
urers  and  Dealers  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  recently, 
stated  that  weeds  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  future  as  bad  as  they 
are  pictured.  Some  weeds  were 
pointed  out  as  making  highly  im¬ 
portant  contributions  in  mobillizing 
minor  elements  in  the  soil.  They  also 
may  be  more  of  an  asset  than  a  lia¬ 
bility  from  the  standpoint  of  a  source 
of  organic  material. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Soils,  Crops  and  Fertilizers 

We  frequently  hear  of  big  yields  of 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  amounting  to 
many  tons  to  the  acre.  Please  discuss 
for  me  how  these  large  amounts  can 
come  from  the  soil  without  an  equal 
amount  going  back.  I  would  appreciate 
having  a  general  discussion  of  soils, 
elements,  and  these  two  crops. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  -  j.  u.  l. 

Potato  tubers  contain  about  80  per 
cent  water  and  tomato  fruits  contain 
about  95  per  cent  water,  consequent¬ 
ly  this  accounts  for  most  of  their  total 
weight.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of 
starches,  sugars,  fats,  proteins,  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins.  The  first  three  are 
called  carbohydrates  and  are  com¬ 
posed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  carbon  comes  from  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  gas  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  combined  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  from  water  in  the  soil.  This 
chemical  process  requires  energy 
which  is  obtained  from  sunlight,  and 
this  work  is  performed  by  the  green 
coloring  matter  in  the  leaves,  called 
chlorophyll. 

Proteins  are  made  from  carbohy¬ 
drates  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen 
and  other  minerals  from  the  soil.  Of 
these  minerals  phosphorus,  potassi¬ 
um,  sulphur,  maganesium  and  iron 
are  the  most  important  and  most 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  soil.  While 
nitrogen  makes  up  a  large  proportion 


of  the  atmosphere,  it  cannot  be  used 
directly  by  most  plants.  It  has  to  be 
combined  with  oxygen  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  and  is  available  to  plants  only 
from  the  soil.  Nitrogen  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the 
soil  and  the  one  that  is  usually 
needed  in  fertilizers. 

The  major  elements  that  are  usu- 
aly  deficient  are  most  easily  and 
cheaply  supplied  in  the  form  of 
fertilizers,  farm  manures  and  wood 
ashes.  Manures,  other  organic  waste 
materials  and  wood  ashes  also  supply 
the  minor  elements  and,  in  addition, 
improve  the  physical  condition  and 
water-holding  capacity  oi  the  soil. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  addition 
of  organic  matter  is  so  important  in 
maintaining  soils  at  a  high  level  of 
productiveness. 

A  large  pari  of  the  food  we  eat  is 
burned  in  the  body  to  supply  heat 
and  energy.  The  carbon  unites  with 
oxygen  to  supply  this  heat  and 
energy  and  is  returned  to  the  air  in 
the  form  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  This 
process  is  much  the  same  as  burn¬ 
ing  wood  or  other  fuel  in  a  stove. 
Hydogen  and  oxygen  are  combined  to 
form  water  which  is  returned  either 
to  the  air  as  vapor  or  to  the  soil  or 
the  ocean.  The  other  elements 
eventually  return  to  the  soil  or  to 
the  ocean  as  waste  products.  One  of 
the  serious  problems  in  modern 
civilization  is  the  loss  of  vitally 
needed  elements  to  the  ocean  where 
they  cannot  be  easily  recovered. 

D.  F.  J. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey . 3.75 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.24 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick .  1.49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


GIVE  2 -WAY 
SAFETY  LIGHTS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 
THE  ONLY  FLASHLIGHT 
OF  ITS  KIND! 


Perfect  gift  (or  farmers,  motorists— 
for  every  one  who  walks  or  rides  at 
night.  Top  throws  powerful  750  foot 
beam.  Operates  on  two  ceils  and  pre¬ 
focussed  bulb.  Brilliantred  danger  sig¬ 
nal  at  bottom  operates  independently 
on  single  cell.  Is  seen  at  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Forewarns  oncomers. 

•  Fully  equipped  with  3  Eveready 
Batteries  and  2  Bulbs. 

•  Luminous  plastic  head  gives  off 
blue  glow.  Easy-to-flnd-in-the- 
dark. 

•  3  position  safety  switch. 

•  Streamlined  polished  chrome  case. 

A  most  welcome  and  useful  gift.  Order 
«>ack  If  returned 
within  10  days.  .  - 
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POSTPAID 


MORTON  SALES  CO..  Box  B9I  < 

Journal  Sq.  Station.  Jersey  City,  6,  N.  J 

Please  send  me - 2-WAY  Safety  Flashlights  at 

*..?•  e?eh  postpaid.  My  money  hack  if  returned 
within  10  days. 

Name _ _ _ 


•  Address _ 

•  City _ . _ _ 

•  *«■_.  No  COD'S.  Check  or  M.O.  only. 


-Zone _ State- 


STAINLESS  STEEL,  18-8  VAPOR  SEAL  one  quart 
Sauce  Pan  $6.50;  Two  $7.50.  Percolator  $13.50. 
MAJOR  CO.,  71  Milford  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LARGE  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$5.50-100:  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  $5.50-100. 
POSTPAID.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplant*.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  Hat.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown.Pa. 


CHINESE 

# 


CHESTNUT  -  GRAFTEO  NUT  TREES 
If  it's  a  valuable  nut  tree-crop  tree-or 
advice  on  how  (a  get  rich  without  plow¬ 
ing  wo  have  It,  Booklet  25c.  catalog  free. 

f*UT  TREE  NURSERIES 
BOX  65  R,  OOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  rank  tops  for  bigger  yields  of  better 
corn  year  after  year! 

Certain  ones  are  particularly  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
conditions  of  New  York  and  other  high  altitude  areas. 

Tested  and  proved  locally  in  your  area,  these  Funk  G  Hybrid* 

‘  * 

grow  fast  to  produce  big  yields  of  large,  full,  deep-kerneled 
ears  even  where  growing  seasons  are  short. 

And  every  Funk  G  Hybrid  possesses  these  "bred  in"  qualities 
—good  standability  and  excellent  disease,  insect  and  drouth 
resistance— qualities  that  put  extra  cash  in  your  pocket  at 
harvest  time! 


Investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids,  We  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
select  the  most  profitable  hybrid  for  your  local  conditions. 
Write  for  full  information  today! 

FREE  — New  colorful  24-page  booklet  that  tells  all  about  the  uew  5-star 
Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  especially  suited  to  high  altitude  areas.  For  your 
copy,  mail  the  coupon  below! 


$io  ffm  a  n 

FUNK  G 

hybrids 


r 

tk  i 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  311 
landiwille  (Lancaster  County),  Fa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on 
Funk  G  Hybrids. 


Name 


m 


'  ■- _ •  -  - 


!  CONSISTENTLY  GOOD  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


MlgBS 
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75* 

GorgeouTi _ 

jp  to  6  k,  in.  acr< 
The  biggest  you 
^ver  seen!  New  i 
setter  colors,  to 
Easy  to  growl 
try,  we'll  mail  j 
big76c-Packetse 
FREE— just  end 
,  stamp  for  posta 
(  You’ HaUo  get  Burpt 
new  Seed  Catalog  fre 

Mf.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ( 
BURPEE  BUILDII 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  f 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieUes  in  New  York — 1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  19  IS. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHD  INS. 
SMOOTH  RURAL8,  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
[72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

I  Please  send  me  free  copy  of 

Allen’s  Berry  Book. 


Name  , ,  . 

Street  _ _ 

Town  — . . 


ontsssMMOesMtssssMSMtgg***- 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CIRTIFttD  «  AU  popular  various 
SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

On*  down  targe  assorted  2  year  plant* 
Early  Midteaeon  >&  Late  Varieties 

VALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Ruad  HainmunUu,  N.  J. 
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YOU'LL  BE  GLAD 
YOU  BOUGHT 


EARLY! 

Place  Your 
Order  Today! 


I 


Present  conditions  indicate  a 
big  demand  for  V-C  Fertilizers  in 
1951.  To  make  certain  you  obtain 
the  V-C  Fertilizers  you  need  for 
your  1951  crops,  see  your  V-C 
Agent  today!  Buy  your  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers  now  and  accept  delivery 
during  the  winter  months. 

V-C  Fertilizers  are  produced  in 
various  analyses  so  that  there  is  a 
V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on 
every  soil.  Each  V-G  Fertilizer  is 
a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better 
plant  foods,  properly-balanced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for 
which  it  is  recommended.  Tell 


your  V-C  Agent  you  want  the 
right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  each  crop 
you  grow.  You’ll  be  glad  you 
bought  your  V-C  Fertilizers  early, 
when  you  see  what  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  these  better  fertilizers  make 
in  your  yields  and  your  profits. 

V-C  Fertilizers  are  in  excellent 
mechanical  condition  —  mealy, 
loose  and  dry — and  they  stay  that 
way  in  storage.  It’s  easy  to  store 
your  V-C  Fertilizers  on  a  floor  or 
platform  in  a  dry,  weather-proof 
building.  It  pays  to  have  your 
V-C  Fertilizers  on  hand  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Place  your  order  today! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Richmond,  Va.  •  Norfolk,  Va.  •  Greensboro,  N.C.  •  Wilmington,  N.  C.  •  Columbia,  S.C.  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga.  •  Montgomery,  Ala.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Jackson,  Miss.  •  Memphis, Tenn.  •  Shreveport.La. 
Orlando,  Fla.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 


Albert  S.  Goss 

Albert  S.  Goss,  68,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  died  shortly  after 
addressing  the  annual  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  Wednesday  night,  October  25, 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  City. 

After  Mr.  Goss  finished  his  talk  in 
which  he  pledged  the  aid  of  farmers 
to  the  national  mobilization  program, 
he  resumed  his  seat.  Minutes  later  he 
collapsed  and  at  '8:30  o’clock  was 
pronounced  dead  by  Dr.  Jackson,  a 
hotel  physician.  Friends  said  that  Mr. 
Goss  had  been  ill  with  influenza  for 
10  days.  He  had  also  been  preparing 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Grange 
in  Minneapolis  on  November  15. 

Mr.  Goss  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  In  1901  he  began  his  career 
as  a  bookkeeper.  From  1920  to  1922 
he  was  manager  of  the  Grange  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  in  Seattle,  and 
was  Master  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange  from  1922  to  1925.  In  1933, 
President  Roosevelt  named  Mr.  Goss 
a  land  bank  commissioner  of  the  farm 
credit  administration,  a  post  he  held 
until  1940.  While  Master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange,  Mr.  Goss 
'helped  promote  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  co-operatives,  rural  schools, 
better  roads  and  rural  power  develop¬ 
ment  and  distribution.  In  1924  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Grange  and 
later  became  Master.  He  was  serv¬ 
ing  his  fifth  two-year  term  as  Master 
when  he  died. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Goss  was 
a  member  of  the  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  Advisory  Board, 
and  in  1949  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Committee.  He  was  also  named 
by  Mr.  Symington  to  the  12-member 
committee  on  mobilization  policy  of 
the  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

Mr.  Goss  was  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  farm  leader  visitor  to 
Washington  where  he  appeared  at 
many  hearings  to  give  the  views  of 
the  Grange  on  national  farm  policy. 
He  was  a  leading  foe  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposed  Brannan  farm 
plan. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Minnie 
E.  Hand  Goss,  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.^  Hanssen  and  Mrs.  Betty 
Jane  Guill,  and  his  son,  Warren 
Hand  Goss. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Henry 
D.  Sherwood  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
will  become  acting  head  of  the 
Grange  until  a  Master  is  chosen  at 
the  Grange’s  National  Convention 
opening  in  Minneapolis  November 
15.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  Master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  overseer 
of  the  national  organization. 

Looking  for  John  McArthur, 
Scotsman 

The  Salvation  Army  is  endeavoring 
to  learn  the  present  whereabouts  of 
one  John  McArthur,  believed  to  be 
Jiving  somewhere  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McArthur,  bom  in  Limekiln, 
Scotland,  1891,  came  to  the  United 
States  about  eight  years  ago.  He  is 
described  as  rather  short,  with  white 
hair,  brown  eyes  and  fresh  com¬ 
plexion.  He  is  a  farmer.  His  wife’s 
maiden-  name  was  Bertha  Goodwin. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  making  this 
search  for  McArthur  on  behalf  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  14  Meadow- 
view,  Crossford,  Dunfermline,  Scot¬ 
land.  If  Mr.  McArthur  reads  this 
item,  it  is  requested  that  he  communi¬ 
cate  either  with  his  sister  or  with 
Sr.  Captain  Elsie  Van  Pelt,  The 
Salvation  Army,  120  West  14th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  If  someone  who 
knows  him  reads  this  item,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  he  would  bring  it  to  Mr. 
McArthur’s  attention,  or  write  to 
Captain  Van  Pelt. 

An  ear  of  corn  was  gathered  at 
Dona,  Hawaii,  recently,  which  had 
16  rows,  and  produced  over  1,000 
kernels.  —  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  June  30,  1860. 


A  QUICK  SKID  can  mean  a  bad  accident. 
Drive  carefully— and  don’t  forget  to  use 
Weed  Chains. 


TOO  LATE  for  Weed  Chains  when  you’re 
stuck  in  the  snow.  Put  them  on  before 
you  start. 


IT’S  EASY  to  put  on  chains  with  Weed 
Zip-On  Tire  Chain  Appliers.  Keep  a 
pair  handy. 


ASK  FOR 

vbw-M'NWR® 

HRl  CHAINS 

-They 

eally  grip 


In  Business  Jor  Your  Safety 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
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Time  for  Farm  Machinery  Check-Up 


Now  that  the  harvest  rush  is  over 
and  Winter  is  fast  coming  on,  the 
time  has  arrived  to  check  up  on  all 
farm  machinery.  Rakes,  manure 
spreaders,  plows,  hayloaders,  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  rigs,  harrows  and 
other  field  equipment  should  be  put 
under  cover  to  keep  them  from  rust¬ 
ing,  away  from  the  weather.  Rust 
corrosion  and  decay  are  the  chief 
enemies  of  all  machinery.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  suitable  weather¬ 
proof  shelter  for  all  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment. 

As  soon  as  the  tractor  can  be 
put  up  for  a  day  or  two,  a  thorough 
going-over  will  help  keep  it  running 
properly.  First,  check  over  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  other  equipment  thoroughly, 
make  a  note  of  all  parts  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  and  order  the  needed  service 
parts  right  away.  When  checking 
over  the  tractor,  make  sure  that  all 
the  adjustments  are  functioning 
properly.  Make  any  minor  repairs 
such  as  tightening  loose  parts  and  re¬ 
placing  worn  nuts  and  bolts;  those 
small  troubles  can  soon  become 
major  problems.  Check  over  the  trac¬ 
tor  for  fuel  leaks.  Drain  any  water 
accumulation  from  the  gas  tank  and 
sediment  bulb.  For  further  insurance 
of  good  operation  next  Spring,  re¬ 
move  the  intake  manifold  and  take 
away  any  deposit  found  inside.  Ser¬ 
vice  the  air  cleaner,  checking  for  any 
leaks  that  might  be  present  between 
it  and  the  carburetor.  Tighten  any 
loose  connections.  The  oil  should  be 
changed,  making  sure  that  the  proper 
grade  is  used  for  the  type  of  weather 
conditions  prevailing.  At  the  same 
time  clean  or,  if  needed,  change  the 
oil  filter  and  replace  the  oil  pump 
screen;  also  check  for  any  oil  leaks. 

A  thorough  job  of  lubrication, 
making  sure  that  you  use  the  type 
and  grade  of  grease  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  tractor  manufacturer  recommends, 
should  be  given.  New  grease  keeps 
the  old  parts  lubricated.  Wipe  off  any 
excess  grease  around  the  fittings  as 
dirt  tends  to  clog  around  grease. 
After  filling  with  fresh  oil  and  grease, 
the  gears  should  be  turned  over  in 
order  to  coat  them  with  oil.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  winter  weather,  check  the 
radiator  shutter  to  see  that  it  is  clean 
and  operating  correctly.  Do  not  add 
alcohol  or  calcium  chloride  to  the 
water  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 
Alcohol  boils  at  a  fairly  low  tempera¬ 
ture;  therefore,  if  the  tractor  is  used 
at  all,  the  alcohol  is  likely  to  boil 
away.  Calcium  chloride  is  injurious 
to  all  metal  parts.  A  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  is  distilled  glycerine  or  ethylene 
glycol.  Check  with  the  local  dealer 
for  the  amount  needed  in  your  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  country.  Enough 
solution  should  be  added  to  the  water 
to  take  the  freezing  point  down  to 
the  desired  level  of  protection.  Per¬ 
form  this  service  before  freezing 
weather.  The  battery  should  be  fully 
charged  and  filled  with  clean  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  The  top  of  the  battery 
and  the  terminals  should  be  cleaned 
and  greased  lightly  with  vaseline.  If 
you.  have  noticed  while  working  that 
the  steering  has  been  stiff,  check  the 
king  pins;  this  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Last  of  all,  check  the 
tires  making  sure  not  to  overinflate 
them.  If  water  is  used  in  the  tires, 
check  with  the  local  dealer  or  instruc¬ 
tion  book  on  how  much  water  and 
calcium  chloride  should  be  used. 


Many  tend  to  let  their  sprayers  and 
dusters  set  under  the  shed  unattended 
once  the  spraying  and  dusting  pro¬ 
grams  are  over.  They  are  essential 
pieces  of  farm  equipment  and  should 
be  given  every  attention.  The  tanks 
and  hoppers  should  be  washed  out 
thoroughly.  Check  over  the  rigs  look¬ 
ing  for  loose  connections  and  leaky 
hoses.  The  nozzles  can  be  taken  off 
and  given  a  good  cleaning.  Make  sure 
that  the  agitators  are  functioning 
properly,  replacing  any  worn  parts. 
Also  check  the  connections  that  hook 
up  to  the  tractor  if  the  rig  is  tractor 
drawn.  Wheel  alignment  is  one  more 
factor  to  check  over,  lubricating 
where  instruction  manual  indicates. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  other 
equipment  —  cultivators,  fertilizers, 
rakes,  plows,  harrows,  etc.  —  should 
not  be  left  out  in  the  field.  When  they 
are  brought  in,  check  them  all  over 
for  worn  nuts  and  screws.  The  bear¬ 
ings  will  probably  need  adjustment. 
Cutting  devices  should  be  sharpened 
and,  where  the  teeth  are  too  badly 
worn,  they  should  be  replaced  so  that 
you  are  not  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  doing  this  at  some  unsuitable  time, 
like  next  Spring. 

Check  over  any  welding  for  weak 
spots.  All  the  bearings  on  a  cultivator 
should  be  lubricated  as  well  as  the 
gang-shifting  rollers,  gang  couplings, 
lever  latches,  and  spring  trips.  Re¬ 
move  the  hub  caps,  clean  them  out 
and  fill  them  with  grease.  Clean  and 
lubricate  the  axles  thoroughly  and 
repair  and  adjust  all  the  levers  that 
have  worked  loose  during  the  past 
Summer.  Open  gears,  levers,  quad¬ 
rants,  and  other  open  linkages  should 
be  covered  with  oil  or  grease  to  pre¬ 
vent  rust.  Knotter  mechanisms  on 
grain  binders  and  com  binders  need 
to  be  protected  against  rust,  especi¬ 
ally  where  they  have  been  polished 
by  the  twine.  Remove  any  chains  and 
soak  them  in  a  pail  of  kerosene, 
then  in  oiL  It  is  best,  when  storing, 
to  apply  a  heavy  lubricant,  tie  up 
the  chain  in  a  bundle,  label  it  and 
leave  it  in  a  dry  place  tor  the  Winter. 
Then,  when  putting  them  back  to 
work,  clean  them  again  and  apply 
the  proper  grade  of  oil.  Take  care 
when  putting  them  back  on  and  re¬ 
place  them  as  they  were  before. 
Painting  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air 
helps  combat  rust  and  coi’rosion  too. 
It  is  advisable  to  brush  down  rusty 
spots  with  a  wire  brush  and  then  rub 
them  with  emery  cloth  before  paint¬ 
ing. 

Land-polished  surfaces  on  plow 
bottoms,  furrow  openers,  harrow 
disks,  etc.,  require  special  attention 
while  still  mirror  bright.  Heavy 
grease  that  will  not  wear  or  run  off 
during  the  storage  period  should  be 
laid  on  with  care.  Many  farmers  often 
slip  a  burlap  bag  over  the  plow 
bottoms,  etc.,  after  they  have  been 
greased  as  an  extra  precaution.  Ma¬ 
chines  with  rubber  tires  should  be 
jacked  up  in  order  to  take  the  load 
off  the  tires.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to 
permit  the  tires  to  stand  on  oily 
floors  or  in  contact  with  manure  or 
fertilizer.  When  checking  over  the 
planter,  make  sure  to  apply  oil  to  the 
check  wire. 

All  these  things  are  essential  and 
should  be  done  now  if  you  want  to 
be  able  to  start  right  out  next  Spring 
ready  to  tackle  the  job  at  hand. 

w.  s.  M. 


The  winner  of  the  Tractor  Maintenance  and  Safety  contest,  including  belt - 

xn9  and  driving,  at  the  1950  Hunterdon  County  Fair  in  Flemington,  N.  J., 
k’as  Foster  Dilts  (19)  o.f  Stockton.  He  is  shown  here  driving  a  tractor  at¬ 
tached  to  a  manure  spreader. 


COfZDWOOO 


.  _  ,  Ib  McCulloch  3-25 

TlXn  throw*  branches, 

chain  saw  ^  f  thick. 

Ytm 'can  take ^  joywhere,  even 

uph^the  tree  for  pruning. 


77M8BK 


The  5-hp,  49-lb.  McCuUochh^ 

plenty  °.f J*°Th  3.25  and  the 
of  any  The  ds  0f 

5-49  are  used  by  tnou 

fafrms  and  camps  foj  p  ? 
and  sawmill  logging- 


_  .  e  49  chain  saw  cut3 

The  McCullo  ,  speed. 

posts  of  any  size  at  tngn  v 

for  digging  post  holes. 
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Available  with  blades  op  to  30"  long, 
and  15"  bow.  Priced  from  $295 


Available  with  blades  up  to  60*  long, 
and  20"  bow.  Priced  from  $385 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 


AicCU/LLOCH  motors  corporat,on 

WW  YF  W  w  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif  Dept.  CR 


sltEs&ScE  Lz/yesf  Sw/cfas  o/Htrer  C/ra/v  Sam? 


I  McCULLOCH  A 

i  Send  Coup* 
J  for  Ccmpti 
i  foformati 

Check  the  literati 
I  you  wish  sent  to  yo 

MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR  ■ 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information  on  the  items  checked,  also  1 
ret  name  of  nearest  dealer  where  1  can  see  a  demonstration. 

Name - -  -  J 

^  Address— -  ■  ■ 

ire 

8  frl  16-pag* 

■  vpfes*  timber 

3-hp^25^^ 
CHAIN  SAW 

5-hp  5-49 

CHAIN  SAW 

D  - 

EARTH  DRILL  j 
(digs  holes  in  j| 

15  seconds)  ^ 

Q  ■ 

15,000-gp  ■ 

PORTABLE  PUMP 

MORE 

MILK 


Thousands  of  Dairy 
Farmers  are  raising 
their  Milk  Production 
L-  with  DOLL YD ALE - 
Shows  accurate  weight 
of  feed-ration  at  a 
glance. 

Avoids  losses  from  overfeeding  or  underfeed¬ 
ing.  Weighs  up  to  5  pounds  of  feed.  Scale 
inside  handle  —  Clog  proof  —  Rugged  —  Auto¬ 
matic-Precision  made.  Scoop  of'  airplane 
aluminum.  Guaranteed  to  pay  for 
itself  in  one  month  or  money  back.  "rf  #3  VI 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  w 

THE  ROBSON  CORP.  Fred  F.  French  Bide.  N.  Y.  17  -  DEPT.  P-2 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylors  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

N.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


FREE  -r  CATALOG 

—  WRITE  TODAY  — 

EVERYTHING 

for  Horse  and  Rider 

THE  WESTERN  SADDLE  MFG.  CO. 
1310-17th  ST.,  DENVER.  COLORADO 


famous 


SURE 


GRIP 

LOCK 


UNADIllA  Slio 


features 
J  SURE  STEP 
OOWElllNG 

COMPANY 


BOX  C-18 


UNADILLA,  N-Y- 


ORAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  usee- 
house.  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uaes  VS  to  Yi  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  C  L  O  G  I 
Postpaid  If  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volts 

"The  Little  Marvel"  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  fa"  thiek 
metal  or  money-baek.  Repairs 
tanks,  tools,  fenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
complete  with 

everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and  , 
directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 


Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


$645 

Conpltt* 


DOLLS M) 

SAVE  OVER  30% 

FREE  copy  with  eye-opening  prices.  Write  .  .  . 

HOOVER  DOLL  SHOP 

1694  Pennington  Rd.,  Dept.  108,  Trenton  8,  N,  J,  S 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Get  that  bigger  crop  yield  per  acre  that  comes  from  quicker  seed  germination 
when  lumps  are  crushed  and  pulverized  with  a  Brillion  Soil  Pulverizer.  No  finer 
pulverizer-packer  has  ever  been  offered  the  American  farmer  than  Brillion  Soil 
Pulverizers  .  .  .  compare  them  with  any  other  .  .  .  you’ll  quickly  see  the  many 
exclusive  features  found  only  on  Brillion  Pulverizer-Packers  —  dust-sealed  self¬ 
aligning  steel  roller  bearings  .  .  .  full  floating  action  in  all  directions  that 
always  keeps  axle  in  straight  alignment  no  matter  how  rough  or  uneven  the 
ground.  Heavy  2"  axles  85%  stronger  —  direct  pull  at  the  axle  (not  a  short 
hitch  from  the  frame)  —  flush  end  brackets  —  strong  wheel  end 
clamps.  You  get  all  these  exclusive  features  without  paying  extra  ww  r\  fjf  E 

for  them.  There’s  more  real  dollar  value  in  Brillion  Pulverizers.  r 
..Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  Brillion  dealer.  for 


MODELS  FOR 
EVERY  SOIL 
CONDITION' 


33  m ms 

69  S/ZfS 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

BRILLION  •  WISCONSIN 


F#E£ 

a/m m 'ten 

P- 17 


■PUTS  ON 
■CHAINS 


wa 
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Hr  The  New,  Quick, 
Clean,  Safe  Way 

^  No  Jacking  or  Beaching;  under  Fenders 

No  wasted  time,  soiled  clothing,  frozen  hands.  CHAIN 
LIGHTNING  fits  chains  to  both  tires  in  one  simple 
operation.  Drive  forward  one  revolution  and  couple 
fastenings.  Packaged  with  one  GLO-8LO  reflector  to 
guide  traffic  safely  past.  Instructions.  $1.15  postpaid. 

STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.  fH; 

Box  B3042  Westvllle  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

— America's  Great  Soilbuilder — 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
30  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col- 
lect  from  'Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOiLSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


Split  Big  Logs 

tiut  EoAtyWo// 

wifh  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  S  Easier  to  split  logs  in  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang~it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps)  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  II  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  n:9  16  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  V 


Attention  CUB  owners 


Special  CUB  Tractor  Saw 
cuts  ’em  down  and  saws  'em 
up.  Operates  from  driver’s 
seat.  30*  saw.  Nothing  else 
like  it.  Big  money  maker. 1 
Other  implements  available:  drag  saw  with  tre< 
taller  and  post  hole  digger.  Similar  saws  for  Fords 
Send  <or  FREE  details 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  2-077  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansa: 


Throughout  New  England,  N.Y.  &  N.J. 


^  COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


|||  by  Farmers  ...  tor  farmers 

Low-cosi,  short-term  production  loans 
geared  to  your  operating  needs . . .  long-term  Federal 
Land  Bank  Mortgages  with  low  interest  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  Ihe  loan— 'available  through  your  local 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
free  Information:  Write— Dept.  1-310  State  St. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  M 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  . 
for  local  yardB — do  "custom  sawing”  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  reenite.  Send  post- 
V.  card  for  Free  Book,  'How  to  Make  Lumber.' 

‘  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8291  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rl,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


Fast-cutting  R-P  Model  50  Chain  Saws 
make  light  work  of  wood-cutting  jobs! 
These  5  H.P.  gasoline-driven  portable 
saws  feature  low  initial  cost,  light¬ 
weight  but  rugged  construction  and 
ease  of  handling.  Before  buying  any 
chain  saw,  see  a  labor-saving  R-P  50 
in  action. 

Anft-frictioft, 
Idler- type 
Tailstocli 


w  20" — $305.00  24"—$: 
24"— $311.00  30"—$: 
30"— $319.00  36"—$: 

36"— $327.00  48"—$= 

Helper's  Kondle  $5.40 
All  prices  F.O.B.  Worcester,  Mess, 


Powerful 
5  H.F.  Engine 


Pressure-fed 
Chain  Oiling 


Flanerchain  — 
No  Jointing 
or  Setting 


Fingertip 

Controls 


Spring  tension 
Adjustable 
Handle 


Narrow,  Solid 
Guide  Bar 


V,  Double-row  struts 

to  case  load 

Automatic  Clutch 
fj  Rewind  Starter 

Send  today  for  illustrated  circular 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer . 


Uvc»  tor 
Complete 
360*  Swivel 


Dealers 

Wanted 


R-P  CHAIN  SAW 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  Worcester  4,  Mass 

1  he  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws 


Removing  Filler  Fruit  Trees 


The  job  of  removing  filler  trees 
from  apple  orchards  is  one  of  those 
jobs  that  we  frequently  put  off  until 
tomorrow,  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  being  that  it  has  always  meant 
a  considerable  amount  of  hard  work. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  power 
machinery  the  quickest  way  to  take 
out  filler  trees  is  by  the  bulldozer 
method.  It  is  also  generally  the 
cheapest  means  if  the  trees  are  20  or 
more  years  old.  In  addition  to  a  farm 
tractor  converted  into  a  bulldozer, 
the  equipment  used  here  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  consists  of  a  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  attachment  employed  in 
loading  manure.  The  pusher  blade 
was  made  in  a  farm  machine  shop 
and  is  attached  to  the  regular  lift 
framework.  The  blade  has  a  lift  range 
extending  from  ground  level  to  a 
pei’pendicular  of  nine  feet. 

The  technique  used  in  an  operation 
is  to  set  the  blade  about  four  feet 


above  the  ground.  If  the  first  for¬ 
ward  movement  does  not  remove  the 
tree,  the  blade  may  be  lowered  or 
raised  as  the  operator  desires.  Usually 
not  more  than  two  pushes  are  re¬ 
quired.  After  the  tree  has  been 
pushed  over,  the  blade  is  lowered  to 
push  the  tree  clear  of  all  restricting 
roots.  The  backward  movement  of 
the  blade  helps  to  fill  the  hole  made 
in  removing  the  tree. 

A»  second  labor-saving  use  of  this 
equipment  is  for  loading  the  stump 
onto  a  wagon  or  truck.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  standard  bucket  or  fork  lift 
equipment  may  be  used  for  lifting 
medium  sized  trees.  This  saves  a  great 
deal  of  heavy  labor  and  speeds  the 
cleaning  up  job. 

In  situations  where  the  removal  of 
the  stump  is  not  essential,  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  remove  the  filler  is  to  use 
a  disk  saw.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 


A  medium  sized  farm  tractor  can  be  converted  into  an  effective  machine 
for  use  in  pushing  filler  trees  out  of  the  orchard.  The  pusher  blade  has  a  lift 
range  extending  from  ground  level  to  a  perpendicular  of  nine  feet. 


A  hydraulic  lift  attachment  is  used  to  load  the  stump  on  a  wagon  for  haul¬ 
ing  away  after  the  tree  has  been  sawed  off. 


Research  Developments  in 
Sugar  Corn 

Scientists  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  are  re¬ 
working  the  “sugar”  corn  discovered 
at  the  Station’s  Mt.  Carmel  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  three  years  ago  into 
something  they  hope  will  make  a 
super  deluxe  feed  for  dairy  cows.  In 
1947,  one  of  the  outstanding  field  com 
inbreds  at  the  Farm  was  found  to 
have  an  exceptionally  high  content  of 
sucrose  in  its  stalks.  In  fact,  the 
sugar  content  was  almost  as  high  as 
that  contained  in  sugar  cane. 

A  long  range  breeding  program  is 
now  in  progress,  aimed  at  trans¬ 
ferring  this  characteristic  into  en¬ 
silage  hybrids.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones, 
head  of  the  Genetics  Department,  ex¬ 
plains  that  this  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  two  ways:  the  sweeter  en¬ 
silage  would  be  more  palatable  to 
livestock  and  the  sugar  content  would 
increase  its  keeping  qualities.  Mo¬ 
lasses  is  now  commonly  added  to 
ensilage  corn  to  preserve  it.  Since  the 
original  dicovery,  five  more  inbred 
varieties  have  been  found  to  contain 
fairly  large  amounts  of  sugars  in  their 
stalks.  These  are  serving  as  the  parent 
material  from  which  tlhe  new  hybrids 
are  being  made.  At  the  present  time, 
10  single  cross  hybrids  have  been 
bred  by  crossing  two  of  the  “sugar” 
com  inbreds  with  each  other.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  make  the  double 
cross  hybrids  which  are  used  in 
commercial  growers’  fields. 


Dr.  Jones  adds  that  all  six  inbreds 
which  make  up  the  parent  stock  have 
exceptionally  strong  stalks,  stand  up 
well,  and  resist  breakage  by  the 
European  corn  borer,  one  of  the  most 
serious^  insect  pests  attackjpg  corn. 
Also,  they  seem  to  resist  various 
molds  better  than  ordinary  varieties. 

The  Connecticut  Station  has  al¬ 
ready  developed  one  new  type  of  en¬ 
silage  corn,  the  sweet-dent  hybrids, 
made  by  crossing  field  and  sweet 
com.  These  are  now  quite  widely 
used  by  livestock  growers.  The 
sweet-dent  ears  are  exceptionally 
large  and  contain  some  sweet  kernels. 
Here,  Dr.  Jones  explains,  the  sugar 
was  put  into  the  ears  while,  with  the 
newer  development,  sugar  is  added  to 
the  stalk.  Eventually,  the  Genetics 
Department  hopes  to  produce  en¬ 
silage  hybrids  which  will  be  a 
combination  of  both  types,  field  com 
that  would  be  sweet  all  the  way 
through. 

Another  Weighty  Calf  —  Notic¬ 
ing  the  recent  item  in  The  Rural,  giv¬ 
ing  106  lbs.  as  the  weight  at  birth  of 
a  Durham  calf,  (owned  by  Mr.  Galen- 
tine,  of  Rush),  got  by  imported 
Bletsoe,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Baker  of  Gaines, 
writes  us  that  he  has  a  Durham  bull 
calf,  (whose  grandsire  is  imported 
Bletsoe),  that  weighed  when  dropped. 
March  16tfi,  110  lbs.,  —  when  four 
weeks  old,  210  lbs.  —  when  eight 
weeks  old  300  lbs.,  and  when  three 
months  old,  411  lbs.  That  will  do— 
until  it  is  exceeded.  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker.  July  7,  1860. 
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CONTROL  MEASURES 
for  WATER  EROSION 


Photographs  by 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


i 


On  the  uplands,  diversion  terraces,  as  shown,  prevent  a  surge  of  rushing 
water  from  carrying  away  valuable  topsoil.  This  makes  the  water  walk,  in¬ 
stead  of  rvn,  off  the  land. 


Before 


Before  this  clogged  ditch  was  cleaned  out  and  opened  up,  the  water  was 
forced  to  overflow,  thus  resulting  in  severe  soil  .losses 


A  dragline  was  used  to  clear  the  ditch  of  silt  and  vegetative  accumulation, 
thus  permitting  the  water  to  flow  properly  and  end  the  soil  loss  problem. 


The  Winooski  River  was  cutting  into  this  river  bank  iinchecked  and  carry¬ 
ing  away  valuable  soil  from  the  bordering  farm. 


Two  years  later,  after  proper  grading,  sloping  and  Plantings  of  small  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  bordering  farmland  is  safe  from  erosion. 


Pile  driving  a  tree  barricade  offers  better  protection  until  later  when  a  wide 
band  of  suitable  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  planted  for  permanent  protection. 


Many  ineffectual  temporary  methods  1o  stop  streambank  erosion  have  been 
used,  such  as  throwing  brush  and  debris  over  the  bank,  as  shown  here. 
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Let  Us  Give  Thanks 

RADITION  has  it  that  the  American  Indian 
introduced  our  forefathers  to  the  turkey 
as  a  table  delicacy,  and  brought  it  as  a  part 
of  his  contribution  to  the  first  Thanksgiving 
feast  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Whether  the 
tradition,  in  all  of  its  parts  is  true  or  not,  this 
great  American  bird  has  become  symbolic  of 
that  feast.  Roasted  to  a  luscious  golden  brown, 
and  surrounded  by  the  choicest  products  of 
the  harvest,  the  turkey  continues  to  be  the 
focal  center  of  the  sumptuous  table.  It  will 
be  true  this  year,  as  always,  that  there  shall 
be  many  tables  not  so  favored,  largely  because 
of  necessity.  About  each  table,  however 
lavishly  or  humbly  it  may  be  provided,  the 
family  will  gather  to  give  thanks.  Nor  shall 
the  measure  of  thankfulness  be  conditioned  by 
the  comparative  abundance  of  the  table. 

Thanksgiving  is  seldom  a  matter  of  equal 
reaction  to  the  blessings  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  a  quality  of  the  human  heart 
which  recognizes  its  dependence  upon  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  It  impels  men  to  give  thanks 
more  readily  for  the  bare  avoidance  of  tragedy 
rather  than  for  the  even  tenor  of  pleasant 
days.  The  first  feast  of  Thanksgiving  was  cele¬ 
brated  after  a  Winter  of  cruel  and  bitter 
suffering  during  which  hunger  abetted  disease, 
and  Summer  was  followed  by  a  harvest  which 
promised  only  the  bare  necessities  for  another 
Winter. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  man’s  sense  of 
thanksgiving  is  increased  by  contrast.  Thus, 
we  have  many  special  reasons  for  expressing 
thankfulness  this  year.  We  have  witnessed  the 
repeal  of  the  basic  freedoms  among  millions  of 
the  world’s  people,  and  have  given  of  our  sons 
to  check  the  bloody  finger  which  is  constantly 
probing  to  enslave  ever  more  people. 

Here  in  America,  the  rights  that  we  have 
felt  were  unalterable  have  been  challenged 
by  a  foreign  ideology,  which  would  abolish  all 
that  we  hold  dear.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
inadequacies  within  our  own  social  structure; 
but  the  contrast  so  glaringly  put  before  us  in¬ 
spires  a  deep  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  are  ours  and  which,  please  God, 
must  endure.  These  things  we  haye:  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  our 
equals,  the  right  to  mark  our  ballot  as  we  will, 
the  right  of  free  speech,  along  with  the  many 
other  privileges  that  accrue  to  the  individual 
under  our  system  of  government  and  society. 

These  things  we  cherish,  perhaps  even 
more  because  they  have  been  challenged.  And 
for  these  things  we  give  thanks  to  the  Creator 
who  inspired  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
nation. 


The  Racket  in  l~C  Milk 

THE  dealer  racket  in  I-C  milk  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Priced  under  the  Federal  Order  pro¬ 
visions  at  only  20  cents  above  the  blend  price, 
this  milk  is  sold  in  fluid  form  in  upstate  New 
York  and  North  Jersey,  thus  displacing  the 
natural  milk  for  those  markets  into  the  lower 
priced  manufacturing  classes.  Besides,  in  times 


of  heavy  supply,  I-C  dealers  can  dump  their 
extra  milk  into  the  Federal  Order  and  depress 
the  blend  price  paid  to  all  producers. 

Washington  has  always  shown  a  special  re¬ 
luctance  to  make  any  upward  adjustment  in 
the  I-C  price  to  farmers.  The  officials  appear 
to  be  impressed  by  the  argument  that,  if  the 
20-cent  premium  is  increased,  it  will  force  pool 
dealers  to  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Order 
in  which  case  producers  supplying  such  deal¬ 
ers  might  receive  a  lower  price  for  their  milk. 

Whatever  slight  merit  there  may  be  in  that 
position,  the  profit  advantage  to  these  I-C 
dealers  is  so  great  under  the  present  pricing 
arrangement  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  20  cents  could  be  increased  to  a  point 
where  all  pool  producers  would  receive  a 
higher  price  and  the  I-C  dealers  would  still 
remain  in  the  pool;  in  other  words,  to  a  point 
that  'would  reflect  its  true  market  value. 

The  fact  that  the  Class  I-C  utilization  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1950  increased  22  per 
cent  above  last  year’s  corresponding  utili¬ 
zation,  plus  the  all-time  high  use  in  August — 
60,371,000  pounds,  and  an  increase  of  13,000,- 
000  pounds  in  September  over  the  amount  so 
utilized  in  September  1949  — indicates,  better 
than  all  the  technical  arguments,  that  dealers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  underpricing  of 
Class  I-C  milk,  as  a  result  of  which  all  pro¬ 
ducers  are  being  cheated  out  of  their  fair 
share '  in  that  milk’s  true  value. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  underpriced  Class  III 
milk  (milk  for  manufacture),  dairy  farmers 
want  to  know  —  ( 1 )  why  Class  I-C  milk  re¬ 
mains  underpriced  at  the  farm,  and  (2)  why 
no  hearing  has  been  scheduled  to  revise  the 
present  unfair  price  base’ for  I-C  milk. 

Election  is  over  but  dealers’  profits  in  Class 
III  and  Class  I-C  milk  continue  to  pile  up  at 
the  expense  of  a  ridiculously  inadequate  farm 
price.  The  situation  calls  for  immediate  action. 


Potato  Production  for  1951 

AS  the  law  now  stands,  there  will  be  no 
potato  price  support  program  for  1951.  To 
enable  farmers  to  make  their  potato  pro¬ 
duction  plans  for  1951,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  announced  a  national  pro¬ 
duction  guide  of  335  million  bushels.  The 
production  for  this  year  reached  a  high  of  426 
million  bushels.  Consequently,  this  means  a 
21  per  cent  cut  —  91  million  bushels  —  in 
potato  production  for  1951. 

The  Department  has  also  put  out  an  acreage 
suggestion  guide  based  on  the  current  yields 
per  acre  for  the  potato  growers  in  each  State. 
These  acreage  guides  are,  of  course,  completely 
voluntary,  intended  to  help  potato  farmers  in- 
gauging  their  1951  plans  for  production  against 
the  probable  demand.  Unless  these  suggestions 
or  similar  plans  for  cutting  production  by  at 
least  21  per  cent  are  carried  out,  a  price¬ 
depressing  surplus,  it  is  predicted,  will  result. 

The  government’s  withdrawal  on  potato 
price  supports  can  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
opposition  of  growers  themselves,  which  they 
have  expressed  quite  definitely  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  referendums  taken  throughout  the 
country.  Growers  must  be  commended  for 
their  position.  It  is  a  brave  man  who  is  willing 
to  push  aside  the  hand  that  is  feeding  him. 
They  realize,  too,  that  now  the  responsibility 
for  careful  production  and  wise  marketing 
rests  on  their  own  shoulders  where  it  properly 
belongs  and  which  they  should  welcome.  The 
blue  potato  era  is,  we  hope,  finished  forever. 


Order  Fertilizer  Supplies  Now 

FARMERS  who  want  to  be  sure  of  having 
an  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  next  Spring  would  be  doing  them¬ 
selves  a  real  service  by  placing  their  orders 
now  and  obtaining  delivery  of  their  require¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  possible.  While  there  is  no 
immediate  general  shortage  of  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials,  there  is  a  possibility  of  transportation 
and  storage  difficulties  next  Spring.  By  pur¬ 
chasing  fertilizer  this  Fall,  farmers  will  not 
only  be  assured  of  their  1951  supplies  but 
may  also  save  some  money,  as  prices  are  al¬ 
ready  somewhat  higher  and  may  increase  still 
further.  The  savings  made  possible  through 
buying  now  may  be  more  than -enough  to  pay 
interest  on  the  investment.  Farmers  need  not 
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be  concerned  about  fertilizer  hardening  while 
in  storage,  as  modern  mixing  methods  have 
largely  eliminated  that,  difficulty.  If  the  fertil¬ 
izer  is  stored  in  a  dry  place,  no  trouble  should 
develop. 

The  amount  of  storage  space  required  can  in 
some  instances  be  reduced  by  applying  some 
of  the  fertilizer  before  midwinter.  Phosphorus 
and  potash  applications  can  be  made  on 
alfalfa  and  clovers,  and  complete  fertilizers 
and  nitrogen  carriers  can  be  spread  on  grass¬ 
land  without  danger  of  fertility  losses.  Also, 
by  applying  fertilizer  in  the  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  it  will  be  one  less  job  to  do  next 
Spring  when  wet  weather  may  delay  work  in 
the  fields. 


Award  to  Dr.  Jones 

T'HE  American  Agricultural  Editors’  Asso- 
*  ciation  has  just  voted  to  make  their  1950 
award  to  Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones.  This  award  is 
given  annually  to  the  person  who  has  done 
the  most  for  American  farms  and  farmers. 

Dr.  Jones  is  Head  of  the  Genetics  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
and  is  the  Garden  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  double- 
cross  hybrid  corn  which  has  been  of  such  great 
benefit  to  agriculture.  More  recently  Dr.  Jones 
has  perfected  hybrid  strains  of  corn  which 
are  exceptionally  hardy  as  well  as  being  dis¬ 
ease  and  drought  resistant.  His  latest  investi¬ 
gations  concern  the  production  of  field  corn 
with  an  increased  sugar  content  in  both  grain 
and  stalk.  Not  only  has  such  corn  a  much 
higher  nutritive  content,  but  it  also  possesses 
greater  palatability  and  silage  preservative 
value,  when  used  either  alone  or  with  other 
forms  of  silage. 

Dr.  Jones  fully  merits  the  award  bestowed 
upon  him.  We  are  happy  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  congratulate  him. 


November — Brown,  But  Pleasant 

HOUGH  it  may  still  be  the  proverbial 
“brown  month”  that  presages  the  closing 
in  of  winter,  November  has  its  full  share  of 
virtues. 

This  is  the  season  when  warm  and  windless 
days  are  flanked  by  white  frosty  mornings  and 
cold  clear  nights.  It  is  the  time  when  the  land 
is  quiet  under  late  autumn’s  soft  smoky  haze. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  earth’s  rest  period. 

The  cautious  countryman  takes  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  days.  He  plows  and  limes, 
plans  his  ponds  and  ditches,  makes  sturdy  his 
miles  of  fencing,  and  sees  that  his  buildings 
are  tight  and  strong  for  the  cold  months  ahead. 

Oftentimes  November’s  weather  is  un¬ 
pleasant  with  wind,  rain  and  even  snow.  So 
far  this  year  we  have  been  spared  all  such 
unpleasantness.  November,  the  brown  month, 
is  proving  to  be  a  beautiful  month  all  round. 
The  thoughtless  hunter  is  the  only  cloud  on 
the  horizon. 


Brevities 

“Lord,  thou  will  ordain  peace  for  us:  for  thou 
also  hast  wrought  all  our  works  in  us.”  —  Isa. 
26:12. 

An  unlighted  cellarway  is  a  great  hazard.  If  all 
of  the  cellar  steps  are  painted  a  light  color,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  steps  painted  white,  it  will 
help  prevent  a  bad  fall. 

United  States  farmers  have  raised  an  all-time 
record  crop  of  44,550,000  turkeys  this  year  —  six 
per  cent  more  than  last  year  and  one  per  cent 
above  the  previous  high  in  1945. 

Rust  shortens  machinery  life,  increases  the  cost 
of  operation,  and  invites  trouble.  To  keep  ma¬ 
chines  in  nrstclass  working  condition,  all  polished 
metal  parts  and  wear  points  should  be  protected 
with  a  rust  preventive  coating  for  periods  of  non¬ 
use  and  during  the  Winter  storage  season. 

Farming  is  the  world’s  most  interesting  and 
complicated  industry.  In  addition  to  all  the 
numerous  problems  of  production,  it  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  an  accurate  set  of  books.  In  spite  of 
all  the  time  and  bother  involved,  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  the  farm  accounts  accurate  and  up 
to  date. 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  fuzzy  coats  of 
the  woolly  bear  caterpillars  —  at  least  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  variety  —  predict  a  mild  Winter. 
The  wider  the  band  of  brown,  the  warmer  the 
Winter,  and  this  year’s  measurements  show  the 
same  average  width  as  last  season.  The  “woollies” 
have  been  right  the  past  two  years. 
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The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations  this 
month  heard  Denmark  charge  the 
United  States  with  dumping  its  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  abroad.  FAO  has 
been  meting  in  Washington  to  lay- 
plans  for  moving  its  headquarters 
from  this  country  to  Rome,  early  in 
1951.  Denmark  is  mostly  concerned 
with  U.  S.  exports  of  dairy  products 
under  the  foreign  relief  amendment 
to  our  price  support  law.  That  nation 
has  been  rationing  butter  to  its  own 
citizens  so  that  it  will  have  more  for 
export.  Meanwhile  there  have  been 
some  U.  S.  sales  of  butter  at  sacrifice 
prices  for  European  relief.  The  U.  S. 
has  also  been  looking  for  foreign  re¬ 
lief  outlets  for  dried  eggs  and  dried 
skimmilk.  Australia  agreed  with  Den¬ 
mark  that  there  should  be  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  situation.  Her  neighbor 
in  the  South  Pacific,  New  Zealand, 
has  recently  been  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
crease  dairy  product  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Our  own  domestic 
dairy  interests  have  been  very  much 
worried  in  recent  months  about  the 
possible  effects  of  such  projected  im¬ 
ports. 

There  was  no  disposition  to  follow 
up  the  Danish  charges  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  called  principally  for 
handling  moving  details.  There  will 
likely  be  some  sort  of  committee 
work  on  the  problem  next  year  in 
Rome,  but  nothing  very  conclusive. 
For  one  thing,  the  markets  supplied 
by  U.  S.  price  support  stocks  at  sacri¬ 
fice  prices  have  not  been  markets 
capable  of  paying  full  prices  to  any¬ 
body.  Hence  we  have  not  really  taken 
away  anybody’s  market  for  anything. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Elsewhere  in  the  export-import 
picture  there  were  a  number  of  de¬ 
velopments.  The  export  market  for 
wheat  is  likely  to  shrink  further 
during  the  coming  year.  But  the  out¬ 
look  for  corn  exports  is  much 
brighter.  The  world  corn  crop  is 
down  somewhat,  and  feeding  require¬ 
ments  will  be  greater.  A  drop  in  the 
Argentine  corn  crop  will  likely  mean 
a  gap  in  world  export  corn  stocks 
which  U.  S.  farmers  will  be  called 
on  to  fill.  And  this  will  be  a  cash 
market,  not  a  gift  proposition. 

Falling  U.  S.  sheep  numbers  force 
the  U.  S,  Army  to  make  frantic 
efforts  in  the  world  wool  market 
aimed  at  satisfying  emergency  needs; 
the  Army  has  requested  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  aid  in  import¬ 
ing  30  million  pounds.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  turn, 
has  asked  the  help  of  private  im¬ 
porters  to  gather  the  wool  gradually 
over  a  period  of  months  in  order'  not 
to  disturb  market  prices  too  much. 

Canadian  exports  of  cattle  and  beef 
to  the  U.  S.  are  expected  to  be  much 
lower  in  the  next  year  or  two.  Since 
mid-August,  1948,  when  Canada  re¬ 
laxed  its  embargo  on  export  of  cattle 
and  beef,  Canadian  producers  were 
shipping  in  large  quantities  to  take 
advantage  of  better  prices  in  the 
U.  S.  Now,  increased  value  of^the 
Canadian  dollar  has  made  the  U.  S. 
market  less  attractive. 

On  the  export  side,  Yugoslavia  has 
bought  440,000  cwt.  of  dry  edible 
beans  from  the  U.  S.;  also  10  million 
pounds  of  dried  egg's  and  two  million 
pounds  of  Mexican  canned  beef 
bought  in  connection  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  hoof-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  in  that  nation.  Yugoslavia, 
suffering  from  drought-induced  crop 
failure,  will  need  much  more  in  the 
way  of  American  farm  produce.  But 
the  significant  exports  to  that  nation 
will  be  financed  by  a  U.  S.  loan, 
presently  under  consideration  in 
Washington.  Corn  and  wheat  will  be 
urgently  needed  and  U.  S.  officials 
will  try  to  convince  them  they  should 
have  dried  eggs  and  dried  milk  also. 
Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  has  sold  half 
its  price  support  stocks  of  cheese  to 
Great  Britain,  50  million  pounds.  All 
of  which  gives  a  little  elbow  room 
to  the  milk  price  support  program. 
Exports  of  U.  S.  farm  products  on 
the  whole  continue  to  decline,  while 
imports  are  on  the  way  up.  The  drop 
in  wheat  exports  was  shai’pest.  Corn 
exports,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  by 
four  and  four-tenths  million  dollars. 
There  were  incx-eases  in  U.  S.  exports 
of  lard,  fruit  and  potatoes.  There 
wei*e  drops  in  .shipments  abroad  of 
dairy  products,  di'ied  eggs,  pork,  and 


soybeans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex¬ 
port  pictui'e  for  fruit  has  improved 
slightly  and  export  drops  of  the  past 
few  years  are  expected  to  be  re¬ 
versed.  This,  taken  together  with  the 
fact  that  domestic  demand  for  fruit 
has  strengthened,  adds  up  to  a  more 
optimistic  picture  for  the  fruit 
grower. 

$3  $  $  sgc  3: 

First  announcement  has  been  made, 
although  it  was  a  cautious  one,  about 
increased  com  production  next  year. 
The  statement  merely  promises  no 
marketing  quotas  for  next  year,  and 
increased  acreage  allotments  to  per¬ 
mit  “a  substantial  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  next  year.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  said  he  hoped  the  announce¬ 
ment  will  cause  farmers  to  plan  in¬ 
creased  sow  bi'eedings  and  to  prepare 
•a  good  deal  of  land  for  corn  in  areas 
where  there  is  fall  preparation. 

$  $  $  *  * 

Politicians  are  still  politicians  and 
they  will  misrepresent  deliberately. 
Today’s  story  happens  to  be  about 
Republicans,  though  leaders  of  both 
parties  are  equally  guilty.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Women’s  Republican 
Club  near  the  end  of  the  recent  cam¬ 
paigns  sent  blue  potatoes  all  over  the 
State.  The  potatoes  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  tags  pointing  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  paid  with  “your 
tax  money”  $1.68  per  cwt.  for  the 
potatoes,  then  had  them  dyed  blue 
and  made  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  The  women  argued  that 
“this  program  of  destruction  has  cost 
500  million  dollars  of  your  money. 
This  year  in  New  Jersey  alone  it  has 
destroyed  40  per  cent  of  the  potato 
crop.”  With  rather  neat  disregard  for 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  New  Jersey 
women  say  that  if  New  Jerseyites 
voted  Republican,  the  waste  would  be 
ended.  Actually  the  potato  price  sup¬ 
port  program  was  ended  by  both  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats,  acting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Senate  early  this 
Summer.  Call  him  a  Republican  or 
call  him  a  Democrat  but,  if  he  is  a 
politician,  he  hates  to  deal  in  facts 
when  farm  issues  are  the  fore. 

*  ❖  #  $  * 

The  annual  farm  outlook  con¬ 
ference  has  come  and  gone,  and 
USDA  economists  told  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  field  personnel  that  gross 
farm  income  in  1951  may  set  a  new 
record.  But  faxm  production  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  high. 

USDA  looks  for  history’s  highest 
crop  production  in  1951,  barring  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  and  they  expect 
somewhat  higher  prices  to  multiply 
the  effects  of  increased  production. 
But  they  also  look  for  inci'eases  in 
taxes,  farm  living  expenses,  fai'm 
labor  and  fai'm  production  equip¬ 
ment.  Harry  Lando 


Introducing  the  ALL-NEW  Iron 
Age  Orchard  Mist  Sprayer 

Orchard  and  grove  operators 
get  complete  coverage  at  less 
cost  with  concentrate  spray¬ 
ing,  use  lighter  tractor  equip¬ 
ment  with  this  all-new,  one- 
man  Iron  Age  Sprayer.  Double 
axial  blowers  spray  from  either 
or  both  sides,  high  pressure 
breakup  assures  right  droplet 
size  and  unique  nozzle  arrange¬ 
ment  directs  mist  in  uniform 
velocities  and  quantities  to 
top  and  bottom  branches. 


New  IRON  AGE  Double  Spray 
Head  For  Quick  Drive-Through 

Automatic-Oscillating  Double 
Spray  Head  assures  tremen¬ 
dous  foliage  agitation,  greater 
penetration  and  coverage  of  2 
half-rows  at  once.  Conversion 
to  single  spray  head  or  conven¬ 
tional  machine  is  easy.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  Iron  Age  Sprayers 
for  orchard,  grove  or  vineyard 
.  .  .  guns,  brooms,  or  Spray 
Head  attachments. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment 

Div.,  3419  Duke  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
the  following: 


□  Iron  Age 
Orchard 
Mist  Sprayers 


Q  Iron  Age 
High  Pressure 
Orchard  Sprayers 


YORK,  PA. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


nAMTAftDSFMY  THttXMMt  WAY. 


Name., 


Address.. 


Post  Office . State.. 


JOHN  BACON  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y.;  LOEGLER  &  LADD,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof  cutting 
head.  Excellent  for  tight  places 
and  close  cutting.  Light  weight  air  cylin¬ 
der  requires  only  2.7  C.F.M.  —  will  stand 
up  to  150  lbs.  pressure.  Cuts  up  to  IVi" 
Iimbs.“Priced  Right. ’’Send  for  folder  today. 


JOHN  H.  BACON  CORP. 


Gasport  •  New  York 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  NEW  JERSEY 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  FEET 

*6622  UP 


RuppeeSe 

9  *  for  the  Bui 

W,  ATLEg  pu 

391  Burpee  Building. 


edsGrow 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
e  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CD  BE 

_ BURPE?  CO.  rKtt 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


•  This  3-in-l  fence,  manger  and  hayrack  is  a 
hard-to-beat  combination  for  outdoor  feeding.  It 
will  save  time  and  work  for  you  .  .  .  money,  too, 
for  it  cuts  down  feed  wastes.  Also,  the  sanitary 
concrete  manger  contributes  to  herd  health,  to 
increased  milk  production,  to  improved  milk 
quality.  It’s  easy  to  build,  won’t  rust  or  rot,  will 
stand  a  lifetime  of  hard  usage. 

Ask  your  Lehigh  Dealer  for  advice  regarding  this 
and  other  concrete  construction:  barn  and  feeding 


A  LUNCH  COUNTER 
FOR  YOUR  COWS 


EHIG 

CEMENTS 


LE 


floors,  check  dams  and  flumes,  loading  ramps, 
manure  pits,  silos,  foundations,  walks.  See  him 
next  time  you’re  in  town. 

itiii  3  men  and  a  boy...  (T)  in  3  days...  with  44  boys  cement 

5  cu.  yds.  sand.  ..6.5  to.  yds.  gravel...  trad  a  concrete 

mixer . . .  tan  build  40  ft.  of  concrete  wall  and  manger  for  a  tench 
counter  like  this.  *  If  you  can  obtain  ready-mixed  concrete  the  job  can 
be  done  with  less  labor. 

HIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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SAVE  MONEY  "Jamesway’s  tailor-made  remodeling 
plans  saved  me  plenty  of  money !  When  remodeling,  I  added 
a  new  section  to  the  original  barn.  Comparing  costs  per  foot, 
I  found  that  the  new  unit  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
section  remodeled  according  to  Jamesway  plans.  That’s  proof 
of  the  economy  Jamesway  planning  gives  you.” 


I  Saved 


Ways 


by  Modernizing  with 


Jamesway! 


Says  Loyd  Prien ,  Monroe,  Wisconsin 


SAVE  TIME  "I’ve  used  my  Jamesway  modernized  barn 
a  year,  and  believe  me,  it’s  a  real  time  and  labor  saver.  With 
the  Jamesway  equipment  —  barn  cleaner,  water  cups,  stalls 
and  stanchions,  electric  ventilation,  feed  truck  —  my  chore 
time  has  been  cut  a  third!  Jamesway  has  ended  time-con¬ 
suming  barn  drudgery!” 


Name. . 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Yj,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  RN  1150  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  more  information  telling  me  how  I  can  modernize 
with  Jamesway  for  □  cows  □  hens  □  hogs.  I  am  especially 
interested  in . 

. R.R . 
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Polled  Ayrshire  Project 

Edward  Ritz  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  likes  the  Ayrshire 
breed  of  dairy  cows  the  best  of  any 
breed.  He  is  pleased  with  their  uni¬ 
form  appearance,  their  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  and  their  butterfat  test.  Even 
though  it  contained  several  two-year- 
olds,  his  herd  of  25  purebreds  aver¬ 
aged  425  pounds  of  butterfat  during 
its  last  testing  year.  He  believes  that 
Ayrshires  will  live  longer  than  cows 
of  other  breeds,  that  they  are  better 
grazers,  and  that  they  are  easier 
keepers.  While  he  is  fond  of  many 
characteristics  of  the  breed,  Mr.  Ritz 
does  not  like  the  large  Ayrshire 
horns.  He  intends  to  have  a  herd  of 
hornless  Ayrshires.  As  he  could  not 
get  them  naturally,  he  ha*  obtained 
them  by  removing  their  horns. 

Last  Spring  when  horns  became 
troublesome  in  the  barnyard,  he  had 
them  removed.  Dr.  Rudolph  Steffen, 
veterinarian,  removed  the  horns  with 
clippers  and  then  pinched  the  blood 
vessels  to  prevent  bleeding.  Only  one 
of  these  animal  bled  at  all,  and  that 
one  only  a  little.  It  didn’t  seem  to 
disturb  the  herd  too  much.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  the  day  after  dehorning  was 
six  pounds  more  than  the  day  before. 
There  are  no  stubs  left  on  the  heads 
of  the  dehorned  animals. 

Mr.  Ritz  is  pleased  with  the  job 
but  he  has  decided  to  try  to  raise 
as  many  Ayrshires  as  possible  with¬ 
out  horns.  Recently  he  purchased  a 
polled  Ayrshire  bull  from  the  farm  of 
Thomas  Whittaker,  noted  Ayrshire 
breeder  and  auctioneer  of  Brandon, 
Vermont  .  Mr.  Whittaker  has  been 
breeding  polled  Ayrshires  for  several 
years  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
his  herd  is  polled.  The  bull  which  Mr. 
Ritz  purchased  is  not  lacking  in  an¬ 


cestry  of  good  production,  as  his  dam 
has  a  record  of  more  than  600  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  polled  character  in 
cattle  is  dominant  over  the  homed 
character.  This  means  that  eventually 
a  polled  strain  can  be  obtained,  and 
progress  toward  that  goal  can  be 
made  by  breeding  and  selecting  for 
that  character.  Every  polled  calf 
raised  means  one  less  pair  of  horns 
to  remove. 

Mr.  Ritz  speaks  very  favorably  of 
grass  silage  as  a  feed  for  his  Ayr¬ 
shires.  This  Summer  he  filled  two 
silos,  one  15  feet  by  30  feet,  the  other 

15  feet  by  40  feet,  with  grass  silage 
made  of  clover  and  timothy.  He  also 
filled  them  with  grass  silage  last 
year.  He  feeds  50  pounds  of  this  sil¬ 
age  per  day,  25  pounds  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  rest  at  night  to  each  milk¬ 
ing  cow.  The  cows  also  get  a  12  per 
cent  protein  dairy  ration.  With  the 
grass  silage  and  grain,  he  finds  that 
the  cows  will  not  eat  hay.  From  time 
to  time  he  has  given  them  some,  but 
they  seem  satisfied  without  it.  His 
herd  milks  well,  and  the  cows  are  in 
good  condition.  The  grass  silage 
proved  to  be  a  better  milk  producer 
than  the  corn  silage  he  formerly  fed. 
Last  Fall  he  had  a  little  com  silage 
on  the  top  of  one  of  his  silos;  he  fed 
this.  When  he  came  to  feeding  the 
grass  silage,  the  cows  increased  pro¬ 
duction  about  one  can  per  day  after 
one  week’s  feeding.  He  was  milking 

16  head  at  the  time.  He  eliminated 
hand  labor  in  filling  silos  by  using 
machinery.  He  cut  the  grass  with  a 
tractor  mower  and  windrow  attach¬ 
ment,  chopped  it  with  a  field  chopper, 
and  blew  it  into  the  silo.  He  used  no 
preservative  but  did  wet  down  some 
of  the  timothy  which  was  quite  dry 
when  he  put  it  in  the  silo. 

Ernest  C.  Grant 


Photo:  E.  C.  Grant 

Whenever  horns  become  troublesome  in  the  barnyard ,  Edward  Ritz  of 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  has  them  removed.  In  this  herd,  milk  production 
has  been  improved  by  dehorning  all  of  the  cattle. 


Losses  From  Hog  Cholera 

[Eds.  —  For  the  past  two  years  we 
have  had  numerous  reports  of  severe 
losses  occurring  from  hog  cholera, 
particularly  in  the  Central  West,  even 
though  the  hogs  so  afflicted  had  been 
double-treated  (serum- virus)  against 
this  disease.  The  following  report, 
recently  received  from  the  U.S.D.A. 
presents  some  pertinent  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  on  this  important 
matter.] 

Tests  recently  concluded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Beltsville,  Md.,  indicates  again  this 
year  that  some  of  the  losses  of  re¬ 
cently  vaccinated  hogs  were  caused 
by  a  variant  of  hog  cholera  virus 
that  was  recognized  for  the  first  time 
in  1949.  Many  of  the  regular  anti- 
hog-chelera  serums  do  not  protect 
against  the  variant  when  the  dosages 
used  are  not  appreciably  increased 
over  the  amount  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  many  years. 

The  principal  method  of  controlling 
the  disease  in  this  country  is  a  simul¬ 
taneous  injection  of  live-hog-cholera 
virus  and  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 
This  combined  inoculation  usually 
produces  lifetime  immunity.  The 
losses  have  occurred  when  com¬ 
mercial  virus  undergoes  a  slight 
change  in  its  form  and  the  serum 
used  with  it  can  no  longer  give  com¬ 
plete  protection;  many  inoculated 
animals  came  down  with  an  active 
case  of  the  disease  or  secondary  dis¬ 
eases.  What  causes  the  change  is 
still  unknown. 


The  variant  ,was  first  recognized  by 
Bureau  veterinarians  last  year  when 
it  caused  heavy  losses  on  some  farms 
shortly  after  hogs  were  given  the 
simultaneous  treatment.  Heaviest 
losses  then  were  in  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska,  with  scattered 
“breaks”  in  other  States.  Obser¬ 
vations  this  year  indicate  smaller 
losses  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska, 
while  losses  have  been  higher  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Simms,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  emphasizes  again  the  public 
announcement  made  on  April  13,  this 
year,  when  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
“early  and  increased  doses  of  anti- 
hog-cholera  serum  is  the  surest 
means  of  protecting  against  a  wide¬ 
spread  appearance  of  the  disease.” 

Another  fact  is  that,  once  pigs  or 
mature  hogs  are  immunized  success¬ 
fully  against  ordinary  virus,  they  are 
not  susceptible  to  the  variant.  Other 
studies  have  shown  that  progressive¬ 
ly  increasing  the  dose  of  serum,  be¬ 
yond  that  regularly  used,  brought 
about  progressive  decreases  in 
losses, 

(1)  Vaccinate  pigs  before  they  are 
weaned.  (2)  Increase  the  amount  of 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  used  by 
roughly  50  per  cent.  With  the  regu¬ 
lar  virus  inoculation  the  Bureau  now 
recommends  not  less  than  25  cc.  of 
serum  for  suckling  pigs;  not  less  than 
45  cc.  of  serum  for  weanling  pigs  up 
to  90  pounds;  add  one-half  cc.  of 
serum  for  each  pound  increase  in 
liveweight  for  heavier  hogs.  If  you 
are  guessing  the  weight,  do  not 
underestimate. 
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Pride  of  Your  Farm  — 

Guardian  of  Your  Profit 

A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  .  .  . 
strength  .  .  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  . . .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok! 

THE  ACID  TEST 

.  .  .  shows  Korok  tile  stave  silos  best. 
They’re  acid  -proof — not  just  acid- 
resistant.  Rust  and  rot  proof.  Triple- 
sealed  insulation  gives  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost.  Backed  by  Craine’s 
half-century  of  building  experience. 


CRANE'S  THE  NAME 

There’s  a  Craine 
'  that’s  right  for  your 
farm.  Write  ns  your 
silo  needs  —  we’ll  send 
full  details  without  obli¬ 
gation.  .  .  Easy  terms 
available.  l 


Craine  Inc.,  1120  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping1  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off . 

Here's  how  it  works  s. 

—  and  here's  ^  - 

how  you  Save 


Folded" 

Poeitioo 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns;  / 
saves  work — easy  to  in-  j.  ;  -  . 
stall — no  outside  help  re-  ,  “  -  ~ 

quired— low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti- 
^  tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-1120,  UNADILLA,  N.Y.* . . —  H.\ 


New  England  Angus  Sale 

Fifteen  buyers  from  five  States 
bought  the  38  head  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  at  the  New  England 
Angus  Sale  held  late  last  month  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  Bidding  was 
brisk  and  auctioneer  Tom  Whittaker 
did  his  usual  excellent  job. 

G.  H.  Enchanter’s  Keepsake,  a 
smooth,  deep-bodied  heifer  bred  to 
Ankonian  3211  (a  son  of  the  1949 
International  Champ  Eileenmere 
1032  ),  was  the  top-selling  individual 
of  the  sale  at  $1,025.  This 'heifer  was 
consigned  by  Gibbet  Hill  Farm, 
Groton,  Mass.,  and  purchased  by 
Robert  L.  Knight  of  Hope,  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Knight  also  took  along  a 
thick,  typy  daughter  of  Rally  Black¬ 
cap  Envious  4th  at  $1,000.  She,  too, 
was  consigned  by  Gibbet  Hill.  Sunset 
Black  Lassie  13  from  Laurel  Hill 
Farm  in  Blandford,  Mass.,  brought 
$1,000  and  was  one  of  the  very  good 
heifers  in  the  sale.  H.  G.  Sleighten  of 
Judd’s  Bridge  Farm,  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  bought  five  heifers.  Among 
them  was  a  pair  of  twin  yearling 
heifers  from  Newmont  Farm,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H.,  for  which  Mr.  Sleighten 
paid  $875  per  head. 

The  members  of  this  progressive 
New  England  Association  will  begin 
to  plan  now  for  another  annual  sale 
in  the  Fall  of  1951.  Their  aim  is  to 
put  good  quality  cattle  into  the  hands 
of  breeders  at  reasonable  prices  that 
will  represent  sound  investments. 


Guernsey  Makes  Good 
Record 

A  registered  Guernsey  cow,  Pine 
Hill  Fleurette,  owned  by  Carmen  H. 
Phillips,  Ottsville,  Pa.,  has  recently 
completed  an  official  record  of  11,480 
pounds  of  milk  and  582  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  twice  daily  milking  for 
a  10-inonth  period  as  a  junior  three- 
year-old.  Her  record  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Performance  Register  of 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
This  reference  book  now  contains 
some  2J  7,000  official  records.  Here 
Guernsey  breeders  can  find  proof  of 
a  cow’s  ability  to  produce,  and  they 
can  then  select  the  better  animals  as 
desired  for  breeding  purposes. 

Pine  Hill  Fleurette  is  the  daughter 
of  the  famous  Guernsey  sire,  Caum- 
sett  Airman,  that  has  32  daughters  in 
the  Performance  Register  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


High  Testing  Jersey  Sire 

The  registered  Jersey  bull,  Rand- 
leigh  Duke  Successor,  owned  by 
William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  of  Randleigh 
Farm,  l/ockport,  N.  Y.,  is  announced 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
as  having  qualified  as  a  Tested  Sire. 
Ten  tested  daughters  of  Randleigh 
Duke  Successor  produced  an  average 
of  8,861  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  5.8  per 
cent  butterfat,  and  averaging  512 
pounds  of  fat  each,  which  is  more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  the 
butterfat  production  of  the  average 
dairy  cow  in  the  United  States. 
Randleigh  Duke  Successor  has  been 
officially  classified  for  type  by  the 
Club  and  given  a  rating  of  Good  Plus, 
equivalent  to  a  score  of  80  to  85  per 
cent  when  compared  to  the  breed’s 
type  score  card  allotting  100  points  to 
a  perfect  animal.  This  sire  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Kenan. 


GOATS 


KN1CKSFIELD  PUREBRED  SAANENS 

Big,  hornless,  pure  white  buck  kid  $35.  Bred  does 
$50  &  $65.  One  of  the  best  purebred  Saanen  herds 
in  the  East,  come  and  see  them, 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2  monthB,  3  for  $10.00 

Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Ancestors.  Good  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Show.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  100%  guaranteed. 

KELSIE  AGOR.  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Winning  is  always  a  pleasure  but  it 
is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  de¬ 
rived  by  junior  farmers  when  they 
present  their  livestock  and  farm  pro¬ 
jects  in  competition  at  the  fairs. 
Joyce  Ann  Tucker  (15),  Alfred,  N. 
Y.,  is  holding  her  well  groomed  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer  with  which  she  won  the 
4 -H  Club  junior  championship  honors 
at  the  1950  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  and 
grand  championship  at  the  Allegany 
County  Fair. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WANTED  •  TO  BUY 


PABST  SIGNAL 

Wanted  —  daughters  and  granddaughters 
of  PABST  SIGNAL,  from  good  record 
dams  in  accredited  herds.  Send  prices, 
pedigrees  and  details  of  herd  health  — 

Box  ABC  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Tor  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Bhorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facta.  Or  (subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Si*  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  $H0RTH0RM 
SOCIETY*  DcptjiN 5  313  j,  BLDCTBHE  ML.  SPtlHSFItlD  4,  MO. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milters  -  •  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  l<?r  Boot  left 

Ayrshire  Breeders’Association 

96  Center  $L,  Brendon,  Vt. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Other*  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Several  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Priced  Right. 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  to  Breeding  Age. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

TOP  GRADE  COWS^  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON,  INC. 

HOBART.  NEW  YORK _ Telephone  6471 

For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 

cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
1.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

12  Registered  Vaccinated  Heifers  6-8 
months  old.  4  Heifers  14  months  old. 
Also  Other  Animals. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments. Con¬ 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  and  HEIFER  CALVES  for  sale.  TESTED, 
VACCINATED  and  INOCULATED. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  A  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 
ABOUT  ONE  YEAR  OLD.  REGISTERED. 
ABTHUR  N.  GRAY,  ARKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM 

Having  just  purchased  the  imported  Hampshire  ram 
D  agnail  King  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  sell  our 
registered  aged  ram.  Buck  and  Doe  sire;  Foxhill 
grandsire.  Price  $100  at  TALAGRE  FARMS, 
MT.  FERN,  DOVER,  N.  J.  Telephone  Dover  6-271  l-W 

McGUIRE  FARM  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice  Registered  RAMS  and  a  few  BRED  EWES. 
JAMES  MCGUIRE,  OAKFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

BLACK  FACED  YEARLING  EWES 

REASONABLE  PRICE. 

J.  B.  ABBOTT,  PERRYSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 


Two  and  three  years  old.  Good  breeding  and  size. 
R.  C.  MILLER,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


'KARAKUL  SHEEP 


Expect  Over  200  Lambs,  100  Ewes  For  Sale,  May. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 

Shop  work  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery,  _ 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl....\ .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . . . 1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Cbester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00; 
9-10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 
40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boar* 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARM8,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt, 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

Choice  feeding  pigs,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester 
&  Yorkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks. 
$9.50;  10  wks.  extras  $11.00.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 

Good  grade  service  boars  150-250  lbs. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  «* 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

•  Y  ORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REAS0NER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  Open  Gilts,  Service 
Boars  and  Fall  Pigs.  State  and  National  Grand 
Champion  Bloodlines.  Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices 
Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

SHERMAN  V.  DILLEY,  Mgr.,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers.  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


CHESTER  WHITE  POLAND  CHINA  CROSS.  6-7 
weeks  old  $7.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old  $8.50  each. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  SAMUEL  L.  PARNAM,  Jr. 
BOX  348, _ CROTON-ON -HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


CHOOSE  TAMWORTHS  FOR  LESS  LARD. 

MORE  MEAT.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $25. 
HERBERT  FOLKE,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin. 
Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write — G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Middletown.  Virginia 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  or  Berkshire  cross  or  the;  Yorkshire 
cross,  6-7  weeks  old  $7.50  ea.;  8-9  weeks  old;  $8.50  ea; 
11-12  weeks  old  $11.00  ea.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  Vaccinated  75  cts,  each 
extra  if  you  want  it  WALTER  LUX, 

44  ARLINGTON  RD..  WOBURN,  MASS.,  Tel.  2-0086 


MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS — Spring  Pigs;  either  sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTIN6T0N,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


HEREFORDS,  the  farmer  packer  type.  For  list  of 
breeders  write  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders  Assn. 
SIDNEY  ANNE  ADAMS,  Secy.,  JESSUPS.  MD. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’.  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MP. 

LIMA  FARMS  REGISTERED 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS,  BOARS  AND 
t0  WEEK  OLD  PIGS. 

Phone  Media  6-9936,  P.  0.  BOX  522,  MEDIA,  PA. 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNEL,  R.F.D.  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 

REGISTERED  ENGISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from 
parents  that  really  bring  home  the  cows.  $18.00  each 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 

AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 

PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.B.  SHAPIRO.  TOTAWA  RD.,  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 

COLLIES  —  COCKERS  —  BEAGLES  —  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 

STUDS —  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 

FINE  LITTER  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  MRS.  HENRY  F.  DUNBAR. 

R.F.D.  3.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Phone  Kingston  687-M-3 

REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


GREAT  DANES 


Grown  Dogs  and  Pups.  Fawn  and  Brindles.  Registered. 
No  reasonable  price  refused.  Selling  out 

STEWART  MILLER.  HANNIBAL.  NEW  YO R  K 
BLACK  AND  TAN  FOX  AND  RABBIT  PUPS. 
FOUR  MONTHS.  FROM  A-l  STOCK. 

REAL  HUNTERS.  $10.00  AND  $25.00  EACH. 
ARNOLD  ROTHVOSS,  Jr„  ANCRAMDALE.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — *  A.  K.  C.  Boxer  Pups,  6  months,  in- 
noculated  and  cropped  $75-$IOO.  Dalmatian  Pups  8 
weeks,  first  innoculation  given  $20.00-$25.00. 
QUIGLEY  KENNELS,  CURTISS  CORNERS  RD. 
PEACE  DALE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  Narr.  336  R  3 

FOR  SALE  —  Several  litters  registered  St.  Bernards 

and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross-bred  Shepherd-Bernards. 
One  litter  English-Shepherds,  two  litters  Collie- 
Shepherds.  Both  litters  from  heeler  parents.  One 
litter  non-registered  Cocker  Spaniels.  Distemper 
vaccinated,  wormed.  Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan. 

Sunday  business  discouraged. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

SABLES.  PUPS  ALL  AGES.  DOGS.  REASONABLE. 
MAIN  EWOODS,  POWNAL.  MAINE 

TOY  PUPPIES  FOR  XMAS.  Pekingese,  Pomeranians, 
Toy  Fox.  (Also  Guinea  Pigs.) 

STONY  ACRES, _ WELLSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  GREAT  DANE  PUPS  - 

FAWN,  6  WEEKS  OLD.  MALE  $100;  FEMALE  $75. 

BRED  FROM  CHAMPIONS 
ALTON  PIERSON,  PERRY,  NEW  YORK 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Super- Intelligent  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS.  Bred  from 
genuine  heelers.  VIRGIL  SMITH,  NEW  LISBON,  N.Y. 

ilTREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  BOGS. 
Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 
WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD. 

R.  I.  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW 

HEARING 

i  DISCOVERY 

Requires  No 
Hearing-Aid 
in  Either  Ear! 

rHlNK  of  being  able  to 
hear  even  whispers 
again  —with  no  device  of  any  kind  in  either 
ear!  Yes,  think  of  hearing  the  voices  of 
loved  ones,  music,  birds,  sermons ...  with¬ 
out  wearing  a  headband  of  ANY  kind . . .( 
without  pressure  of  any  kind!  Thanks  to 
ACOUSTICON'S  amazing  new  hearing 
invention,  thousands  of  men  and  women  j 
have  taken  the  "hearing  aid"  out  of  their 
ears  forever,  and  hear  better  than  ever!: 
Whether  or  not  you  wear  a  hearing  aid, 
you  should  find  out  about  this  wonderful 
FULLY  GUARANTEED  new  invention  at 
once!  You’ll  be  happy  you  did! 

ERIE  DETAILS;  Discover  what  ACOU  ST  I  CON 
can  do  for  you,  without  cost.  Send  today  for 
FREE  information  about  this  amazing  inven¬ 
tion  which  helps  you  hear  again  with  no 
device  in  either  ear.  And  learn  how  you  can, 
have  a  FREE  TRYOUT  of  this  marvelous  ins! 
vention  right  in  your  own  home! 

ACOUSTICON 

6  West  49  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York 


1 
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ACOUSTICON,  At  Radio  City,  Dept.  MI63 
6  West  49  St.,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  full  information,  absolutely 
FREE,  about  you r  wonderful  new  bearing 
invention  that  requires  no  device  in  either 
ear  and  no  headband. 


Nam* . 

AMtsk. . 

City. 
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P8HIU0TPFRINT  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

from  your  favorite  negative 

rare  OMIADIFI  Send  us  a  clear  sharp 
r  lltk  JBIDiLt,  negative  and  6c  in  stamps 
for  postage  and  handling  and  receive  Eos  a  Bay’s  ex¬ 
clusive  photo  Christmas  Greeting  card,  including 
envelope.  This  design  can  be  obtained  only  from  — ■ 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE  LA  CROSSeT  WIS'. 


ADDING  MACHINE 

PORTABLE  •  SIMPLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE  , 


Adds  and  subtracts  di¬ 
rect.  multiplies.  Fast 
and  easy  to  operate. 

Portable.  $999,999.99  capacity.  Praised  by 
farmers,  business  and  professional  men 
everywhere.  Ideal  for  Income  Tax  work.  .  . 
will  help  children  with  school  problems.  .  . 
keep  household  accounts  accurate  and  up- 
to-date.  Over  100,000  in  use.  Send  only 
$12.95  check  or  money  order  and  ADDO- 
METER  will  be  sent  postpaid.  Use  it  10  days 
and  if  not  100%  satisfied  return  for  full 
refund. 

RELIABLE  TYPEWRITER  &  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  J-11  303  Monroe  St.  Chicago  6,  Hi. 


Courtesy:  Hallmask  Cards;  Galerie  St.  Etienne 

Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  so  alive  as  on  the.  farm.  Grandma 
Moses ,  90  year  old  New  York  State  farm  woman,  famous  for  her  pavntings 
of  rural  life,  has  set  down  her  memory  of  an  old-fashioned  snowy  Thanks¬ 
giving  scene,  reproduced  above.  Important  to  the  day,  of  course,  is  the  j  lock 

of  turkeys  in  foreground. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  thia 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gaa 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  33<  at  any  drugstore. 

BACKACHES 

SORE  MUSCLES 

DUE  TO  FATIGUE  AND  EXPOSURE 

EN-AR-CO,  the  greatest 
name  in  pain  relieving  lini¬ 
ments.  Noted  for  its  quick 
action  in  relieving  Back¬ 
aches.  Sore  Muscles  and  other 
minor  Aches  and  Pains. 

Good  for  itchy  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Write  for  Free  booklet  “The 
Truth  About  The  Hair**, 
written  by  a  doctor. 

National  Remedy  Co..  Inc. 
White  Plains,  New  York 


That  Fateful  Pumpkin  Pie 


Had  my  great-grandmother  not 
come  from  her  rambling  old  stone 
farmhouse  in  Franklin  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
with  her  daughter  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  this  family  affair  of  the 
pumpkin  pie  would  never  have  hap¬ 
pened.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
in  her  life  when  Great-Grandma,  a 
woman  of  character  and  calm,  was 
known  to  have  been  shaken  to  the 
core. 

Pumpkin  pies  were  not  popular, 
not  even  for  the  holidays,  in  those 
days  in  the  Western  Reserve.  The 
pale  watery  crop  seldom  found  its 
way  from  barn  to  kitchen.  But  on 
that  particular  Thanksgiving,  Great- 
Grandmother  had  brought  with  her, 
for  the  visit,  her  own  pie  pans  made 
at  a  famous  old  pottery  in  Berks 
County  —  beautiful  sgrafitto  and  slip 
ware  that  would  be  museum  pieces 
now.  She  permitted  no  one  in  the 
kitchen  while  she  assembled  the 
pumpkin  pie  ingredients,  filled  her 
pans,  slipped  them  into  the  oven 
whence  their  contents  came  out  a 
luscious  golden  brown,  all  glossy  on 
top,  and  filling  the  house  with  then- 
spicy  fragrance.  Moreover,  these 
were  extra  special  pies;  they  had  to 
be,  for  the  guests  of  honor  at  this 
Thanksgiving  feast  were  to  be  the 
Pastor  with  his  family.  And  Great- 
Grandma  was  a  good  church  woman. 

The  great  dinner  was  a  feast,  re¬ 
plete  with  the  seven  sweets  and  the 
seven  sours  without  which  no  hostess 
of  that  day  would  set  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  table.  For  this  occasion  Grand¬ 
mother  gave  permission  to  cut  the 
sugar  from  the  cone  with  the  silver 
sugar  shears.  Not  only  was  there 
a  huge  roast  turkey,  but  roast  chicken 
also,  and  a  baby  porker  with  an 
apple  in  its  mouth.  In  addition  to 
every  vegetable  that  grew,  plus 
snowy  volcanos  of  mashed  potatoes 
erupting  melted  butter,  jellies,  j£,ms, 


preserves  and  pots  of  golden  honey 
decked  the  long  linen  cloth.  Finally 
came  the  pumpkin  pies! 

According  to  family  tradition  the 
Preacher  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
sumptuous  meal,  the  hearty  company. 
At  the  moment  when  he  had  right¬ 
fully  eaten  his  second  piece  of  Great¬ 
grandmother’s  pumpkin  pie,  he 
suddenly  sprang  from  his  chair  in 
towering  outrage,  while  all  others 
around  the  table  stared  in  open- 
mouthed  amazement. 

“Frau  Oyer!”  he  thundered,  “Frau 
Oyer  —  you  have  put  schnapps  in 
your  pumpkin  pies!”,  whereat  he 
poured  forth  his  emotions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  which  only  he,  Great- 
Grandma,  and  Grandmother  under¬ 
stood.  Gathering  his  family  flock 
about  him,  the  good  Preacher  left 
the  house.  Poor  Great-Grandma  was 
sunk. 

As  a  .  result  of  that  shattering 
episode,  Great-Grandmother  never 
again  could  be  induced  to  make  a 
pumpkin  pie.  Though  she  had  been 
rocked  by  the  disapproval  of  the 
Pastor,  never  could  she  make  com¬ 
promise  with  her  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
cookery  by  leaving  out  the  schnapps. 

Jeanne  O.  Potter 
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FOR  ACHES 
AND  PAINS 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater's  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater's  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  B RATER  AND  COt,lnc 
369  Third  Av*.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


J 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


YARN 


Old  Dolls  Made  New  for 
Special  Little  Girls 

Some  call  these  special  children 
needy,  or  underprivileged  or  or¬ 
phaned.  Where  they  live  in  hospitals 
or  institutions,  even  when  the  care 
they  receive  includes  a  measure  of 
affection,  such  little  girls  are  with¬ 
out  a  life  at  home.  In  a  very  real 
sense  they  are  indeed  special.  And, 
more  than  most,  they  love  and  cling 

to  dolls.  . 

Amongst  many  peoples  in  the  East, 
there  is  a  compassionate  belief  that 
children,  men  and  women  too,  who 
have  lost  their  minds,  come  under 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  Ail  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yams:  Patterns  A 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony,  Main# 

Wool  Remnants 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking.  %  yard  up  $1.00  per  lb. 
Postpaid  Ask  for  catalogue.  THE  RUGCRAFT  CO., 
1191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  ARLINGTON.  MASS- 

mnnnM  DCMNANTC  For  hi>ir  bows'  bI»nke*  bind: 
KIBbUn  RCilllPIfln  1 J  jug,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $8.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


WOOL  HOMESPUN 


For  socks  and  mitts.  Sport  Yarns.  RUG  yarns,  Batts, 
Blankets.  Samples.  CARIBOU  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
BOX  I,  CARIBOU,  MAINE 

TAD  All  HI  ITV  Knitting  Yarns.  Shrink  Controlled. 
lUr  yUHI.ll  I  Anti-Matting.  Free  Sample  Card. 
COUNTY  FAIR  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  R,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

-  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY  — — 

L.  F.  HOWOEN,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 


FARMERS  —  GET  YOUR  WINTERS  SUPPLY 
OF  SALT  HERRING  NOW.  25-lb. 

60-lb.  TUBS  $4.80  F.  0.  B.  LUBEC. 
SHERMAN  DENBOW  FISHERIES,  INC. 
LUBEC,  MAINE 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S4-95 

J  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
•ave  $3  to  $S  a  pair! 

KI.ASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  ITS  CHELMSFORO,  MASS. 
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Song  for  Thanksgiving 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  harvest  once  again, 

Seen  the  growing  crop  turn  golden  in  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain, 
Watched  the  work  of  busy  reapers  bringing  in  the  ripened  grain 

—  The  bread  of  liberty. 

Born  anew  our  prayers  for  peace  upon  the  land  that  gave  us  birth, 
In  gratitude  that  courage  has  not  vanished  from  the  earth; 

Then  fair  and  fine  and  fruitful,  let  us  guard  our  country’s  worth 

—  Sustain  it  strong  and  free. 

Pennsylvania  —  May  Colgrove  Smith 


Allah’s  own  favoring  protection. 
Everywhere  these  tragic  favored  ones 
are  treated  as  being  blessed.  In  our 
own  land,  little  girls  who  have  lost 
their  homes  are  also  in  need  of  the 
blessing  that  comes  of  being  given 
dolls  of  their  own,  especially  at 
Christmastime.  Sometimes  the  only 
family  life  these  small  folk  know  are 
what  they  build  around  their  dolls. 

In  the  country  hills  of  Connecticut 
there  is  a  woman,  helped  by  many 
young  people  in  their  free  hours,  who 
takes  old  dolls  in  no  matter  what 
condition,  repairs  them,  cleans  them 
up.  fits  them  out  with  whatever  they 
need:  new  parts,  new  hair,  new 
clothes.  Then  she  sends  them,  like 
something  brand  new,  to  children  in 
hospitals  and  institutions.  Toys  and 
dolls  from  countless  attics  and  play¬ 
rooms,  broken,  discarded,  or  extra 
ones,  are  thus  treated  at  the  Toy 
Clinic,  Eleven  Levels  Farm,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.  The  woman,  Mrs.  Edna 
Root  Shapiro,  has  sent  out  as  many 
as  ICO  dolls  in  a  single  week.  Hers 
is  a  completely  voluntary,  non¬ 
commercial  clinic.  Her  workshop  is  a 
big  old  made-over  stable.  If  you  care 
to  add  an  old  doll,  send  it  direct  to 
the  address  above  by  parcel  post. 

Persis  Smith 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

fEd.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


From  November  to  April,  this  column 
uses  Handicraft,  rather  than  Garden,  items. 
Handicraft  items  received  during  1950  are 
used  in  order  of  date  mailed.  If  your  1950 
Garden  item  has  not  yet  appeared,  please 
rewrite  it  for  1951,  marking  it  “repeat,”  and 
send  it  before  March  1,  1951.  All  exchanges 
are  use  insofar  as  space  allows.  Please  let  us 
know  if  you  wish  to  cancel  any  item  not  yet 
published.  p.  s. 


I’ll  send  crocheted  potholders  for  fancy 
handkerchiefs  with  crochet  edgings.  —  Mrs. 
R.  F.  E.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  old  newspapers,  magazines;  ideas 
on  gardens  or  baby  clucks.  Will  send  fancy 
hankies,  cute  coin  purse,  w.nning  recipes, 
or  other  items.  —  Mrs.  C.  F.  C.,  Penna. 


Will  exchange  my  tatted  edge  hankies  for 
yours,  crocheted,  or  what  have  you.  —  Mrs. 
C.  O.  B.,  New  York. 


Can  send  quilt  patches  for  crocheted  pot- 
holders  or  tatted  hankies.  —  Mrs.  S.  H., 
Penna. 


Let’s  exchange  old  buttons;  or  will  send 
them  for  what  you  may  be  collecting.  — 
Mrs.  G.  W.  S„  Rhode  Island. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  people  in  their 
20’s  who  live  in  the  West  and  can  tell  me 
about  raising  horses,  ranch  life,  etc.  — 
Miss  R.  K.,  New  York. 


Will  trade  my  silk  or  wool  pieces  suitable 
for  quilt  patches  for  something  you  may 
have  to  send.  —  Miss  E.  L.  N.,  New  York. 


Will  do  crocheting  or  knitting  in  exchange 
for  miniature  cups  and  saucers  (I  collect 
them),  or  for  other  items.  —  Mrs.  E.  M., 
New  York. 


For  your  stamps  of  before  1930,  I  can  send 
novelties.  —  Mrs.  K.  M.,  New  York. 


I  collect  heavy  ware  all  white  dishes  in 
good  condition.  What  have  you  and  what 
would  you  like?  —  Mrs.  T.  E.  P„  New  York. 


I  have  all  kinds  of  crochet  work.  What 
have  you  for  exchange?  —  Miss  D.  M., 
New  York. 


Will  exchange  white  feed  bags  for  cro¬ 
cheted  doilies  or  chair  sets.  —  Miss  R.  E.  M., 
Maryland. 

What  would  you  send  for  my  crocheted 
edge  hankies?  —  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Penna. 


Would  like  to  exchange  book  match 
covers,  or  letters. — Mrs.  D.  H.  G.,  New  York. 


220  TWO  SOFT,  CUDDLEY  SOCK  DOLLS — a  little  child’s  dream  gift — are  easily 
made  from  a  child  s  sock,  size  7,  and  a  man’s  sock  size  11.  The  skirts  can  be  made  from 
scraps.  20c. 


.3f06.  SIYLES,  grand  in  velveteen,  wool  or  corduroy. 

Waist  sizes  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34.  Size  28  with  flaps,  yds.  54-in.;  with  pockets,  2 ’2 
yds.  35-in.  Both  in  one  pattern.  20c. 

2304  —  TRULY  A  SLIMMING  DRESS  STYLE,  thanks  to  the  paneled  front  giving  the 
popular  redingote  effect  with  long  slender  shawl  collar.  Sizes  16-20,  36-48  Size  18  4Va  vds 
39 -in.  20c. 


137  —  LOVELY  LILY  COLOR  TRANSFER:  NO  EMBROIDERING!  Eight  gorgeous  7- 
inch  tiger  lily  sprays  in  natural  colors,  so  easily  and  handsomely  effective  by  simple  iron¬ 
ing  of  transfer  onto  towels,  tea  cloths,  napkins,  scarfs,  etc.,  as  gifts,  or  for  your  own  home 
This  "magic”  3-color  design  is  dye-fast  on  cottons,  linens  and  muslins.  You  iron  it  on" 
and  the  thing  is  finished!  No  embroidery  is  needed  at  all.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

143  —  SMART  BECOMING  CROCHETED  HAT  —  for  all  the  girls  —  a  stunning  and 
inexpensive  gift  with  easy,  fast-moving  stitch.  A  wide  crocheted  band  of  gold  thread  is 
set  into  it  as  you  work.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c,  has  other  fine  Christmas  gift  patterns  to  order; 
also  three  new  samplers  to  order,  shown  in  colors,  are  on  the  book’s  back  cover.  Simple 
stitches  with  color  chart  for  each  sampler. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly;  be  sure  to 
include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20c.  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  up’ 
to  50c;  2c  over  50c.) 
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“Easier  to  Use”  says 

Mrs.  Danial  Hart,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Cuyahoga 
County  Fair  winner. 
“There’s  no  time  wasted, 
no  bothersome  ‘special’  di¬ 
rections  to  follow.  This  is 
the  easiest,  fastest  yeast 
ever.” 


“Faster  Dissolving” 

says  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Niskala, 
Union,  Maine,  first  prize 
winner  at  Knox  County 
Fair.  “It’s  the  speediest 
yeast  ever.  Just  add  it  to 
warm  water  and  stir  it  well 
—and  presto !  It’s  ready  to 
use  in  a  few  seconds!” 


“Faster  Rising!’  says 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hinderer,  Reno, 
Pennsylvania,  a  top  winner 
at  County  and  State  Fairs. 
“Fleischmann’s  New  Im¬ 
proved  Dry  Yeast  beats  all 
for  speed.  I  get  quicker 
risings,  finer  results  when  I 
bake  at  home.” 


...say 

prize- 

winning 

cooks! 


PRIZE  COOKS  PREFER  FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 


Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colas,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine  —  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


SAVE  UP  TO  40% 

ON  SOAP  POWDER  SPECIALLY  MADE  TO 
WORK  BEST  ON  WASHING  MACHINES 

•  Positively  will  not  clog  up  cylinders, 
drams,  pumps,  etc.,  because  it  dissolves 
completely. 

•  A  complete  soap,  not  a  synthetic.  (Con¬ 
tains  no  starch  fillers.) 

•  Requires  no  water  softeners  —  works 
even  in  hardest  water. 

•  Backed  by  118  years  of  soap  making  ex¬ 
perience. 

•  Because  it  is  highly  concentrated,  it  goes 
almost  25%  further  than  ordinary  soap. 

Made  to  work  best  in  all  washing  machines — 
on  all  duds— from  greasy  grimy  work  clothes 
to  finest  whites  and  dainties. 

Also  excellent  for  washing  equipment, 
dishes,  floors,  etc. 

Buy  In  Bulk — Buy  Direct — Save  Up  To  40% 
50  lbs.  —  $11.95  100  lbs.  —  $19.95 

We  pay  transportation  if  check  or  money 
order  is  included  with  order.  Note:  If  not 
completely  satisfied  full  purchase  price 
will  be  refunded. 

AUTOMATIC  WASHING  MACHINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

410  W.  48th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ELECTRIC  XMAS  TREE  BELLS 

SWAY  and  TINKLE 


ALL  BY  THEMSELVES! 


Just  plug  these  gaily 
colored  2-inch  Christmas 
bells  into  any  standard 
household  outlet  and 
your  home  will  tinkle 
constantly  with  good 
cheer  I  A  lovely  rainbow 
of  red,  blue,  green  and 
gold  bells  will  sway  back 
and  forth  automatically, 
fiUing  the  air  with  their 
cheerful  tones.  String 
them  around  your  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  twine  them 
around  a  wreath  of 
holiday  greens,  hang 
them  over  the  door — they 
tinkle  without  attention 
on  your  part!  UL- ap¬ 
proved,  5  bell  deluxe 
set  only  $4.98  postpaid, 
or  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
and  handling.  Order  now ! 
Write  for  free  catalog, 
of  gift  items  and 
kitchen  aids. 


DAMAR  DISTRIBUTING  CO„  Dept.  B-5 
22  Treat  Place,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me - 5-bell  deluxe  sets  of 

Electric  Xmas  Tree  Bells.  On  arrival  I  will  pay 
postman  only  $4.98  ea.  plus  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $4.98  ea.  for _ . _ sets.  Send 

postpaid.  □  Send  me  Free  catalog. 

Name _ _ 


Address 
City 


.Zone. 


-State- 


Refund  guaranteed  if  returned  within  10  days. 


?t'»  a  gilt ! 


Handcrafted 


COLONIAL’. 

DOUBLE-BRUSH 

ROOTSCRAPER 

for  GARDEN,  STEPS 
PATIO  ond  PORCH 


Smifhy-forged  horseshoes  mount  a  pair  of 
sturdy  Palmetto  stable  brushes  on  wrought 
steel  scrapers.  Quickly  removes  grass  cut¬ 
tings,  mud,  dirt,  slush  or  snow.  Soves 
tracking  into  home.  Authentic  early  Amer¬ 
ican  design.  Weather-resistant,  Williams¬ 
burg  black  finish.  Complete  with  attach¬ 
ments  for  easy  fastening 
to  concrete,  stone,  wood  $  A  Q 

nr  onrtk  •  •  ■  ^ 


or  earth. 

[SEND  CHECK  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  C.O.D ’S  WELCOME! 

BUCKS  COUNTV  SMITHY' 

.4550  TORRESDALE  AVL,  0EPT.  H ,  PHIIA.  24,  PA.) 


SEW?  ORDER  LOVELY  FALL  FABRICS 

By  mail.  Send  10c  for  introductory  sample  sheets  with 
actual  swatches.  THE  FABRIC  CORNER. 

P.  0.  B.  248,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 


Hooked  Rug  Fabrics 

Bundle  'of  six  strips  3"xl2”  in  color  sequence  for 
j  flower,  leaf  and  scroll.  Fifteen  popular  combinations. 

!  50  cents  per  bundle,  postpaid.  ALLEN  FABRICS, 
i  60  HORNE  ROAD,  BELMONT  78.  MASS. 
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UW  RURAL  NEW  -  TO  R*K  E  R 


November  18,  1950 


Deafness  Held  Me  Bade 
Until  This  Valuable  FREE  BOOK 
Showed  Me  How  I  Could . . . 


“I  was  always  ‘left  out’  when  promotions  were  given.  Somehow  it  seemed 
there  just  wasn’t  room  for  me.  When  I  realized  that  my  hearing  might  be  to 
blame  I  wrote  to  Microtone  and  received  their  free  book  which  showed  me 
how  I  could  hear  again.  I’ve  had  two  promotions  and  even  my  closest  friends 
and  business  associates  don’t  realize  I’m  hard-of-hearing!” 

Get.  your  copy  of  this  valuable  free  book.  Learn  how  you  can 
hear  in  secret  with  no  dangling  cords,  no  ugly  button  showing  in 
the  ear.  Mail  coupon  today.  Your  copy  sent  at  once. 

rMI  CROTON?  T5.,.  2301  Ford  Porkway,  S».  Foul  1,  Minn. 

J  Please  send  your  valuable  FREE  book  to  me  at  one e 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

|^CITY _ _ ZONE _ STATE 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS, 


MAIL 
IN 
TODAY 


dmazinay  9teu*J  LIQUID  CREME  SHAMPOO 

NOW  WASHES  CURLS  OR  WAVES 

LOVELY.  LASTING,  NATURAL-LOOKING 

RIGHT  INTO  YOUR  HAIR 

NO  MORI  STICKY  WAVE  LOTIONS. 

NO  MORE  PERMANENTS. 

NO  MORE  HAIR  SETTING  EVERY  NIGHT. 

WASH  YOUR  HAIR -SET  IT 
THE  CURL  STAYS  IN. 

Utterly  different  from  ordinary  cream  or  liquid  shampoos.  New 
double  rich  Easy  Curl  LIQUID  creme  shampoo  work*  up  a  rich 
lather,  that  thoroughly  clean*,  and  thi*  remarkable  lather  curls 
your  hair  and  keep*  it  curled  until  your  next  shampoo. 

SAFE,  IASY  TO  CURL  CHILDREN'S  HAIR 

S*ve»  prtelous  time,  8et  your  hair  ]u»t  owe  etter  shampooing,  Te  ehang#  your  hair  styls  merely, 
with  water  and  set.  Dyed  or  bleached  hair  too.  takes  lovely  lasting  eurls  with  amaung  Easy  Curt  LIQUID 
Cremt  Shampoo.  Contain*  rich  extract*  of  world  famous  AMOR  SKIN.  Special  Conditioner  In  AMO" 

SKIN  Easy  Curl  LIQUID  Shampoo  Insures  no  dry  or  split 
ends.  Used  by  thousands,  to  have  beautiful,  natural-looking 
curls  or  waves.  Contain*  no  harmful  Ingredient*. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


-  GIFT 
FOR  YOU 

Th*  first  two  hundred 
women  to  mail  in  their 
order  receive  gratis, 
50  PINCURL  PINS. 


Large  Plastle 
Unbreakable 
Bottle 

$1.00 

no  fod.  tax 
Enough  for  15 
Shampoo* 


To  try  Easy  Curl  LIQUID  SHAMPOO  send  no  money  but 
mall  your  order  today.  On  arrival  pay  postman  $1.00  plu* 
postage  and  C.O.D.  charges.  Or  send  eash,  check  or  money 
order  for  $1.00  for  each  bottle  and  SAVE  at  least  45e  post¬ 
age  and  C.  O.  O.  charges.  Must  give  you  curls  or  waves  or 
return  for  full  purcha»e  price.  Kindly  print  name  elearly. 


TOBE  LABORATORIES  DEPT,  121  FREEPORT,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL,  MONEY  MAKING  AGENT’S 
OFFER  INCLUDED  WITH  BOTTLE 


r*  l4E^! 


Transparent,  Plastic  STORM  DOORS 
and  WINDOWS 

Replace  expensive  glass 
windows,  save  enough 
fuel  to  pay  their  cost. 
Air  tight, 

'  s  t  o  r 
proof, 

'clean 

easily.  Install  yourself.  Kit 
includes  36"  x  72"  plastic 
sheet,  framing  strips  and 
tacks.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Send  your  check  or 
money  order  today. 

EASY-D0S-IT  CO. 


4301  W.  North 
Chicago,  Illinois 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

for  all  the  family  to  enjoy.  In  gorgeous  colors,  for 
framing.  Only  one  dollar  the  set  of  eight,  assorted. 
Postpaid  to  any  address. 

-  ALSO  - 


GRAIN 

LEATHER 

SHOES 

Army 
Garrison 
Type 


"THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS  AND  THE  ANSWER 

to  all  your  problems"  is  in  the  Book  of  the  Ages  - — 
The  HOLY  BIBLE.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Easy  to 
read  and  understand.  Send  $7.95  today  for  yours, 
postpaid  WAGNER'S  SERVICE  BOX, 

DEPT.  R-Y,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  O. 

NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Aiden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL  TRACTORS  WITH 

EQUIPMENT.  A- 1  CONDITION.  $99  to  $795. 

STARK  GARDEN  SUPPLIES..  THORNWOOD,  N  V 
Beaver  &  Ferguson  Tractor  Dis.  Pleasantville  2-2517 


LOOMIS 


NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS 


BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 

Plus  15c  Postage 

end  us  snapshot  negative  with  3e  return  postage, 
)r  FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative, 
snd  print  (any  size)  with  50e.  We  return  negative. 

Free  offer  expires  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE 
;mas  Cards,  50  Shawm  tit  Street.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Vrit*  tor  Prise  List  end  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
2  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


PAIR!  PLUS  POSTAGE 

Made  from  genuine  array  russet  double  tanned  upper 
leather — not  cheap  split  leather  imitations.  These 
long-wearing  work  shoes  are  surplus  from  the  stock 
of  one  of  New  England’s  leading  shoe  manufacturers 
and  normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Heavy  composition  outsole  plus  heavy  oak  leather 
middle  sole  are  nailed  and  stitched  to  the  upper  for 
maximum  wear.  Extra  heavy  inner  sole. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

i— ———  ———  —————i 

|  REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  A-7  I 
I  322  Pleasant  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  I 

I  Send  $5.25  (plus  postage) 

•  Money  Order (..)  Checfc  (..)  C.O.D.  (..)  ■ 

I  My  size  is . . . I 

|  Name  . | 

»  Street  or  R.F.D .  ■ 

I  „ 

i  Town  . State  . . . I 

i _ s 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 
—  A  Lesson 

It  seems  always  strange  that  the 
sudden  stopping  of  a  steady  noise  or 
the  turning  off  of  a  light  can  waken 
a  sleeper.  But  in  the  “middle  of  the 
night,  with  everyone  apparently 
soundly  asleep,  the  night  light  in  the 
hall  flickered  and  went  out.  And  just 
as  quickly,  the  mother  of  the  house¬ 
hold  awakened  and  nudged  her 
sleeping  mate  to  tell  him  that  the 
lights  were  out.  For  this  news  he 
had  no  relish  but,  as  head  of  the 
house,  he  must  show  his  leadership 
and  solve  the  problem  by  providing 
light. 

Of  course  it  is  pitch  dark.  Nor  is 
that  all — the  flashlight  is  not  where 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  One  of  the 
children  apparently  made  off  with  it 
— the  appropriate  place  to  put  the 
blame  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  mind  does  not  bother  with 
justice.  And  the  matches  are  gone! 
Groping  in  the  dark  finds  nothing. 
The  light  switch  in  the  next  room 
failed  to  produce  light.  Obviously 
something  is  wrong,  much  more  so 
than  just  a  dead  bulb. 

At  this  point  the  situation  is  be¬ 
coming  tense.  The  mother  of  the 
household  is  prodding  for  lights  and 
action.  The  fumbling  mate  is  butting 
into  doors  and  walls,  and  stubbing  his 
toes  against  chairs  and  bedposts.  It 
leads  to  wild  thinking.  “Maybe  some¬ 
one  is  robbing  the  place.  Maybe 
someone  first  cut  the  wires.  Maybe 
one  of  the  motors  in  the  basement 
became  overloaded  and  blew  the 
fuses.  Is  there  the  smell  of  smoke? 
Are  there  lights  on  the  farm  up 
the  road?” 

It  is  too  dark  to  see  anything.  The 
farm  a  quarter  mile  to  the  east  shows 
no  lights,  nor  the  one  to  the  west. 
There  is  no  light  anywhere! 

Then  comes  the  fateful  blunder,  as 
the  confused  master  of  the  house 
blurts  out  absent-mindedly^  “Maybe 
it’s  the  Russians — maybe  they  have 
bombed  the  power  plant”!  Well,  it 
might  as  well  have  been  the  atomic 
bomb  from  what  now  happens.  The 
mother  of  the  house  and  the 
children  are  now  thoroughly  aroused 
and,  by  the  light  of  a  forgotten 
Christmas  candle,  the  four  alarmed, 
awakened  sleepers  begin  to  operate — 
now  here,  now  there,  peering  into 
stairways,  down  into  the  basement, 
out  to  the  garage,  with  much  loud 
taik  to  bolster  courage. 

The  radio  is  dead,  so  no  news  can 
come  from  the  outside.  Is  it  a  local 
fuse  blown,  a  local  power  shortage, 
just  a  plain  national  catastrophe? 
There  is  no  way  to  tell  as  yet.  The 
firm  resolve  is  thereupon  made:  “We 
will  get  a  battery  set  and  keep  it 
here.  Supposing  there  was  a  disaster, 
we  wouldn’t  know.” 

And  then  the  thoughts  turn  to  the 
30  cows  in  the  barn  that  will  soon 
need  to  be  milked.  There  is  no  power 
for  the  milking.  The  cooler  will  not 
cool.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  electric 
pump  will  provide  no  running  water. 
The  electric  hot  water  heater  will 
heat  no  water.  The  oil  burner  will 
not  run  to  heat  the  house.  There  will 
be  no  hot  coffee  from  the  electric 
stove,  and  the  refrigerator  has  started 


to  defrost.  Oh,  and  the  deep  freeze! 

The  one  solace  is  the  telephone, 
but  who  wants  to  arouse  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  one  long  and  five  shorts 
on  a  rural  line  at  two-thirty  in  the 
morning?  Happily  also,  the  car  is  in 
the  garage  and  the  keys  are  here.  At 
least  we  have  wheels  to  *  roll  on.  So 
let’s  just  cool  off  a  bit  and  wait  for 
the  break  of  day. 

And  then,  just  as  suddenly,  the 
man  in  the  house  spots  a  ray  of  light. 
Of  all  places,  it  comes  through  a 
mouse  hole  in  the  kitchen  floor  from 
a  bulb  accidentally  left  turned  on  in 
the  basement!  The  radio  starts  to 
blare  A  rush  for  the  kitchen  switch 
and  presto  there  its  light.  The  current 
is  back  on.  The  pumps  start  pound¬ 
ing,  the  refrigerator  is  going,  and 
once  again  all  is  well  with  life. 

Reflection  in  broad  daylight  brings 
out  two  points:  first,  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  sort  of  emergency,  stand¬ 
by  electric  power  on  every  farm; 
and  second,  that  poets  of  the  future 
will  likely  revise  Pippa’s  Song,  of 
Robert  Browning’s  to  this  effect: 

The  light’s  in  the  kitchen; 

The  radio’s  in  the  barn; 

Electricity’s  in  order  — 

“All’s  right  with  the  world!” 

H.  B.  Tukey 


XMAS  SPECIALS 


This  Unbreakable  Water¬ 
proof  Plastic  8 -inch  Baby 
Doll  Movable  Arms  and 
Legs.  Beautifully  Dressed 
in  Percale  or  Rayon  Silk 
Lace  Trim  Floral.  Pink  or 
Style  K 

Each  in 
Gift  Box. 

$2.50  Value.  ™  each 
Post  Paid. 
We  Build  Dolls  8-24  inch. 
Hoy  —  Girl  —  Baby.  Wigs 
Buy  Dolls  Direct  joij  can  comb.  Nylon  — 
From  Factory  Uair  —  Mohair.  Send  10c 

Save  40%.  for  Pictures  and  List  of 

Above. 

798  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


$’|50 


B  &  W  DOLLS  INC. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 


TEN  POUNDS  $1.75;  FORTY  POUNDS  $5.50 
POSTPAIO,  ORDER  TODAY. 


DUNHAM  MILLS. 


WELLSBORO.  PENNA. 


I)og  Owner’s  Responsibility 

If  a  person  keeps  a  vicious  dog, 
and  he  attacks  a  person,  whether  on 
or  off  the  home  premises,  the  owner 
is  financially  liable  for  the  damage. 
Time  was  when  the  owner  had  to 
be  aware  of  a  dog’s  disposition  to  bite 
people  before  he  was  liable.  But  most 
States  have  adopted  statues  fixing 
liability  upon  an  owner,  regardless 
of  his  previous  knowledge  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  his  dog’s  vicious  habits. 

The  owner’s  legal  duty  is  to  get  rid 
of  such  a  dog,  or  chain  him  so  that 
he  cannot  get  at  human  beings.  A 
person’s  responsibility  is  clinched  by 
putting  up  such  a  sign  as  “Beware 
the  Dog!”  The  sign  proves  that  the 
owner  is  aware  of  his  canine’s  evil 
disposition,  yet  deliberately  keeps 
him  as  a  menace  to  anyone  coming 
on  his  place.  Posting  the  sign  is  al¬ 
most  like  setting  the  dog  on  a  per¬ 
son.  For,  if  one  has  occasion  to  come 
upon  such  premises,  what  can  he 
do  to  “Beware  the  Dog!”?  By  the 
time  he  “Bewares,”  the  damage  is 
generally  done.  It  should  be  noted 
that  liability  exists  in  favor  of 
trespassers,  as  well  as  people  who 
enter  the  premises  at  the  owner’s 
invitation. 

In  one  court  case  a  householder 
kept  his  mastiff  on  a  30-foot  chain 
near  the  kitchen  door.  A  sign  at  the 
rear  gate  warned,  “Beware  the  Dog!” 
A  tramp  went  to  the  kitchen  door 
for  a  handout.  The  dog  lunged  out 
and  downed  him,  inflicting  deep 
wounds  which  cost  the  mastiff’s 
owner  money  in  the  high  brackets. 

Another  man  put  up  near  his  mail¬ 
box  by  the  front  door  the  sign, 
“Watch  for  Bad  Dog!”  One  day  the 
postman  was  putting  in  mail  when  a 
bull  terrier  leaped  through  the  open 
doorway,  tore  the  carrier’s  pants 
practically  off,  and  lacerated  a  leg. 
The  postman  took  the  dog’s  owner  to 
court,  and  collected  $110. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


The  Christmas  Tree  Season  Is  Starting 
Here  at  Musser  Forests  in  Indiana,  Pa.,  Christmas  trees  are  being  loaded 
for  shipment  to  far  distant  points.  Long  needle  pities  which  hold  their 
needles  for  months  are  cut  and  shipped  in  October  and  November.  The 
spruce  trees  are  cut  and  shipped  later. 
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Farm  Work  Shop 


Enclosure  for  Building  Pier^ 

As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed 
photo,  I  have  built  my  cottage  on 
piers.  I  would  like  to  enclose  the 
bottom  so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold 
air  and  in  the  most  economical  way 
possible.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa.  l.  h.  m. 

The  most  economical  method  is  to 
use  matched  lumber  applied  verti¬ 
cally  to  a  frame  work  of  2  x  4s. 
Tongue  and  groove  white  pine  with 
the  corners  chamfered  to  make  a 
V-joint  when  the  boards  are  fitted 
together  would  make  an  attractive 
appearance.  The  boards  should  be 
treated  with  a  patented  preservative 
that  may  be  painted.  They  should 
also  be  painted  on  the  back  before 
applying. 

Cinder  blocks  would  make  a  dura¬ 
ble  material  and  would  be  more  air¬ 
tight.  However,  unless  the  soil  is  very 
sandy,  the  blocks  should  rest  on  a 
concrete  footing  placed  below  the 
frost  level.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
a  more  expensive  and  difficult  job 
than  matched  lumber. 

Field  stones  would  be  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  any  material  but  also  re¬ 
quire  a  frost  proof  footing  and  are 
difficult  to  lay  for  anyone  not  skilled 
in  masonry. 


Clean  Out  or  Replace  Galvanized 
Pipe? 

I  have,  a  problem  with  my  galvan¬ 
ized  water  pipes;  they  seem  to  be 
corroded.  Though  it  is  one-inch  pipe, 
the  flow  is  about  one-quarter  inch  at 
present.  Could  you  recommend  any 
solution  to  clean  out  these  pipes?  I 
have  about  250  ft.  and  they  are  in 
the  ground  about  25  years.  m.  k.  s. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

This  trouble  may  be  due  to  the 
rock-like  calcium  deposits  of  hard 
water  rather  than  corrosion.  These 
deposits  gradually  build  up  inside  the 
pipe  and  reduce  the  flow  of  water. 

I  would  hesitate  to  use  any  chemi¬ 
cal  in  an  effort  to  clean  the  pipe  be¬ 
cause  if  it  is  powerful  enough  to  re¬ 
move  any  foreign  matter,  it  will  also 
cause  deterioration  of  the  piping. 


Whether  the  trouble  is  due  to  cal¬ 
cium  or  magnesium  deposits  or 
corrosion,  the  best  remedy  is  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  pipe  with  new.  A  more 
long-lasting,  trouble-free  water  line 
will  be  had  if  you  use  K-type  copper 
tubing.  It  is  important  that  sharp 
stones  or  cinders  do  not  contact  the 
tubing. 


Roof  Supports 

Sometime  ago  I  read  an  article  de¬ 
scribing  a  method  of  building  con¬ 
struction  in  which  poles  are  sunk  in 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet.  These  poles  support  the  roof  and 
take  the  place  of  studding  for  the 
side  walls. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
detailed  information  that  will  enable 
me  to  put  up  a  five  car  farm  garage? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  m.  s.  e. 

The  method  you  describe  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  roof  on  poles  in  the  ground, 
rather  than  conventional  studding, 
would  be  suitable  only  for  temporary 
construction.  It  is  also  an  awkward 
procedure  to  set  the  poles  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  alignment  and  to  cut 
them  to  a  common  level  for  the 
rafter  plate. 

An  inexpensive  method  that  may 
be  suitable  on  a  well-drained  site  is 
to  level  the  ground  where  the  walls 
of  the  garage  are  to  rest  and  place 
one  row  of  8x8x16  cinder  blocks  end 
to  end,  without  mortar,  for  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Use  two  2x6  for  the  mud  sill 
and  erect  2x4  studding  on  this  sort 
of  a  foundation.  If  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  well  drained,  there  should  be 
little  severe  frost  reaction. 


Road  Asphalt  for  Roofing 

I  have  a  barrel  of  road  asphalt.  I 
want  to  use  it  as  a* dressing  on  my 
paper  roofs,  but  it  is  so  thick  it  has  to 
be  boiling  hot  to  spread.  Even  then,  it 
soon  cools  too  much  to  spread.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  thin  it  with  to 
make  it  easier  to  use?  It  makes  a 
good  roof  coating  when  appiled. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  t. 

As  to  the  use  of  road  asphalt  for 
roofing  surfaces,'  I  would  try  mixing 
it  with  crank  case  oil  to  the  desired 
consistency  for  spreading.  This  is 
workable  with  the  ordinary  asphalt 
roofing  cement  and  it  may  do  the 
trick  with  road  asphalt. 

B.  Klare  Sommers 


Pennsylvania  Grange  News 

Grange  activities  are  on  the  move 
in  Berks  County,  Pa.  During  the  last 
quarter  a  new  Grange  was  organized 
in  the  central  part  of  the  county, 
namely  Kissinger  Grange  No.  2046, 
located  at  Berkshire  Heights,  near 
Reading.  The  organization  of  this 
Grange  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Deputy  Mr.  Floyd  Merkel  and 
various  officers  of  the  local  Pomona. 
Mr.  Harry  Althouse  was  the  master 
in  charge  who  obligated  the  first  class 
of  charter  members  and  also  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  election  of  some  of  the 
officers.  The  newly  elected  master  of 
the  Grange  is  Brother  Bruce  Williams 
of  Reading,  who  had  previously  be¬ 
longed  to  the  order  in  another  county. 

The  celebration  of  the  60th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Tioga  Valley  Grange, 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  was  recently  held  in 
the  Grange  Hall.  Granges  repre¬ 
sented  were  Tioga  Valley,  North  Elk 
Run  Grange,  Wellsboro,  Covington, 
Eulalia,  Sullivan,  Charleston  Valley, 
Charleston  Union  and  Tioga.  The 
Golden  Sheaf  certificate  for  50  years 
of  service  to  the  Grange  was  awarded 
to  Claude  Hagar  of  Mansfield.  Silver 
Star  certificates  for  25  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Grange  were  awarded  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Starkey  and  Mrs. 
Letha  Horton.  Othere  eligible  for 
the  Silver  Star  are  Harry  Harvey, 
Bert  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Willis  L.  Hakes, 
Mrs.  Ada  Woodard,  Ray  Woodard, 
Mrs.  Hilda  Stuart  and  Ernest  Stuart. 
The  presentations  were  made  by  Mr. 
Lynn  Williams,  State  Deputy. 

Elk  County  Grangers  favor  a  two 
week  buck  and  doe  deer  season  for 
1950.  This  decision  was  reached  at  a 
meeting  at  Summit  Grange  Hall 
under  the  leadership  of  F.  W. 
Gregory,  Pomona  Master. 

Erie  County,  Pa.,  Pomona  Grange 
No.  4,  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary 
recently  in  conection.  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  Pomona  meeting  in  the  new 
Grange  Hall  at  Wattsburg  as  the 
guest  of  Wattsburg  Grange  No.  106. 
The  theme  of  the  program,  arranged 
by  Pomona  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Elna 
Williams,  was,  "Yesterdays  and  To¬ 


days”  and  was  highlighted  by  a 
pageant  depicting  the  organization 
meeting  held  in  Erie,  June  15,  1875. 
The  committee  arranging  the  anni¬ 
versary  program  was  composed  of 
Mrs.  L.  Verta  Turner,  Mrs.  Clara 
Bunce  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Harwood. 
Mrs.  Bunce  wrote  the  pageant  and 
acted  as  reader. 

Bradford  County  Pomona  Grange 
recently  met  with  LeRaysville  Grange 
with  an  attendance  of  about  300.  The 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  roll  call  of  Granges,  and 
22  responded.  There  were  visitors 
from  Bi'oome  County,  N.  Y.;  Susque¬ 
hanna  County  and  Tioga  County,  Pa. 
Diahoga  Grange  had  the  largest 
delegation. 

A  meeting  with  outstanding 
achievement  was  recently  realized 
for  Boot  Jack  Grange  No.  1680  of 
Ridgway,  Elk  County.  A  Juvenile 
Grange  was  organized  at  the  Grange 
Hall  with  a  charter  enrollment  of  20 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  13  years.  The  organization  of 
this  Grange  was  through  the  efforts 
of  Boot  Jack  Grange  Master  Fred 
Dietz,  Secretary  Mrs.  Winifred 
Schmeidel,  Brothers  Dr.  Clyde  Jack 
and  Harry  McAllister.  State  Grange 
Deputy  Vernoxx  Horner  of  Mt. 
Morenci  Grange  gave  faithfully  of 
his  time  and  efforts. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Master,  Jerry  Steis;  Overseer,  Bobby 
Brendlinger;  Lecturer,  Dale  Wilson; 
Steward,  Paul  Miller;  Asst.  Steward, 
James  Glantz;  Chaplain,  Doris  Fred¬ 
ericks;  Treasui*er,  Jacqueline  Deutch- 
er;  Secretary,  Betty  McMinn;  Gate 
Keeper,  Roger  Ditch;  Ceres,  Daisy 
Mae  Ray;  Pomona,  ShiiTey  Deutcher; 
Flora,  Shirley  Fi-edericks;  Lady  Asst. 
Steward,  Janice  Dahler;  and  Mary 
Spleen  will  act  as  Juvenile  Matron, 
protem.  d. 


In  this  world,  it  is  not  what  we 
take  up,  but  what  we  give  up,  that 
makes  us  rich.  —  Moore’s  Rural  Neiv- 
Yorker,  May  25,  1861. 


ATOMIC, 


MULTI-COLORED!  LIFE-SIZE  TALKERS! 
t-MIckey  Mouse  approx.  3  ft.  high 

2- Funny  Bunny  approx.  3  ft.  high 

3- Giant  Santa  Claus 

4- Giant  jet-propelled  Flying  Saucer 


*SANTA  Says:  “Merry  Xmas!’  _ 

•  MICKEY  MOUSE  Says:  “Happy  New  Year1" 

•  «v.ueB««»AayS!  “What’s  Cookin’,  Doc!" 

•  FLYING  SAUCER  zooms  into  air,  jet-pro- 

pelled!  Roars  high  as  the  roof-tops! 


TOY  SENSATION  OF  THE  YEAR! 


Big  excitement  and  fun  when  kids  find  these 
GIANT  latex  toys  under  the  Christmas  Tree! 
Just  pull  magic  sound  device  and  hear  them 
speak  loud  and  clear.  Yes,  all  3  talk  over  and 
over  again!  Loads  of  fun,  too,  when  you  launch 
the  terrific  15  inch  FLYING  SAUCER.  Watch  it 
zoo-oo-m  high  as  the  roof  top,  roaring  like  a 
real  rocket  all  the  way!  Flies  again  and  again. 
Thrilling!  Harmless!  TOY  OF  THE  FUTURE1 


COMPLETE  SET*  ONLY  $1 


TALKING  TOYS  in  full  gorgeous  colors!  Stand 
on  special  feet,  can’t  tip  over.  Each  toy  in¬ 
flates  large  as  small  child.  Bounce  ’em  around! 
They  can  take  it!  Hours  of  fun  when  kiddies 
put  ’em  thru  their  amazing  tricks.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited!  Rush  order  now!  Hurry!  "Set  consists 
of  Flying  Saucer  and  Santa  Claus  and  Mickey 
Mouse  or  Funnv  Bunny  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  Special!  6  sets  only  $5. 


COMPLETE 
HOUSE 

99 


EXTRA  SET  TALKING  TOYS 
WITH  ANY  $4.98  ORDER! 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  WE  SHIP  COO 


Simply  mail  coupon  now!  Pay  postman 
$1  per  TALKING  TOYS  SET  or  $1.99  per 
KIDDIE  PLAYHOUSE  plus  postage.  SAVE 
POSTAGE  by  enclosing  remittance  with 
coupon.  Rush  coupon  now  for  immedi- 
ate  shipment!  ORDER  SEVERAL  SETS! 


SORRY  NO  C  O  D  s  UNDER  SI  9? 


3  ft.  high.  Approx. 

23  cu.  ft.  interior. 

Approx.  9  sq.  ft.  of 

floor  space.  Never  before  so  much  for  so 
little  money!  Perfect  replica  of  real  house: 
sloping  roof,  windows,  curtains,  shutters, 
large  door,  all  in  bright  colors!  Rugged— 
durable-safe-flameproof!  New  thrills  for 
boys  and  girls  from  4  to  14.  Brilliant  colors! 
Playhouse  for  girls!  Clubhouse  for  boys! 
Sets  up  in  l  minute.  No  tools  necessary. 
Folding  table  legs  give  added  support. 
^Amazing  to 

TALKY  TOYsTd™^ 

3  Bleecker  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 

Rush: - sets  of  GIANT  TALKING  TOYS 

AND  FLYING  SAUCERS  <§>  $’  per  sot. 

- GIANT  KIDDIE  PLAYHOUSES  @  $1.99  eo.  • 

|  D  Send  C.O.D.  I  poy  postman  full  amount  plus  postage.  ® 

|  0  I  save  postage.  Full  amount  enclosed.  $ _ f 

|  Name _ _ _ _  j 

|  Aridmtt _ _ _ _  | 

If  City,  Zone,  State _ : _ _ _ f 


40  g  (  ,  t  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted.  I’ll  ® 

rTTOTtipL  A rtipjflgnL  I  retufn  mdje-  for  full  refund  within  10  days. 


CULTIVATE 


SHAW 

m  r  g.  co. 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

Slf&W 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


These  ragged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  track  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hoar.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bolldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Bny  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12 X  H.  P.,  68  in.  wheelbase, 
36  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in .  plant  clearance, 
Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
|  Tractors  IK  to  6  H.  P. 

J  FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist — write  today. 

I  *7  >  Front  Street,  Galesburg.  Kans. 

!  668F  North  4th  Street.  Columbus,  O. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,b.sc-H2o  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only 

* 498 


OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


^  Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
.  Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
Engines  burn  gasoline.  Seven 
models.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 

l»V  A 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  In  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty— requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz„ 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  Mew 
short  -  cut  Ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Send  TODAY. 

Smo«th-0n  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
[  570  Commnmpaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J 


SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


FREE 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AU  Sizes  from  Stock  tt  Half  Price.  For  Farmers 
Truckers,  etc.  Writs  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Dlreci 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  bj 
the  Yard.  Writs  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT'  CANVAS  COMPANY 

130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


CONCRETE 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  ail  sizes 
&.  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  A  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mf«r..  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNA. 


Easy 

to 

use 


Catches 

more 


Protect  your  grain  and  poultry  with  a  guaranteed 
HAVAHART  trap.  Captures  without  Injuring;  can’t, 
hurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Humane. 
Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  today 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait 

HAVAHART,  5-N1  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name . . . .... 

Address . 
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'  He  likes  to  show  how  strong  his  Bethlehem, Fence  isT 


Keep  them  milking 
with 

Dr.  Naylor's 

Medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


A  dependable  treatment  for  maintaining 
full  stream  milking  through  the  canal 
of  Injured  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole  —  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  furnish  soothing  antiseptic  support 
to  injured  lining —  help  combat  infection 
and  reduce  inflammation.  They  promote 
normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by  sus¬ 
tained  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


For  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Wind- 
burn,  Sunburn  and  like  udder  injuries 
there’s  nothing  like  BAG  BALM.  This 
Lanolin-loaded  ointment  spreads  right, 
stays  on  longer,  stays  antiseptic  on  con¬ 
tact.  Use  it  for  needed  massage  of 
Caked  Bag  and  for  promoting  quick 
healing.  At  all  dealers. 

Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK 


Large  Pkg.  $1.00 

45  Dilators 

Trial  Pkg.  50< 

16  Dilators 

At  Your  Dealer’s 
or  postpaid  from 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  9,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


Dairy  Ass'n  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville/W ,  Vermont 


ELASTIC  HOSE 


Irregular* 

Skin  Tone  Invisible 
2  -  WAY  STRETCH 


: 


Very  sheer  and  durable  OQ  EA 
Nylon  Elastic  Hose  V»»vVeach 


Small,  Medium  and  Large. 
Guaranteed!  Mall  Orders 
—  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 


D.  SOROKIN 


204-x  S.  11th  St.  Philo.  7,  Pa. 

Est.  1924 — Largest  Elastic  Hose  Outlet 


Style  K 


Pork  Products  for  the  Table 

(Continued  from  Page  794) 
easily  removed  from  the  bones. 
Strain  and  save  the  liquid;  coarse 
grind  or  chop  the  meat,  and  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Return 
meat  to  the  kettle  and  cover  with  the 
strained  liquid,  boil  for  15  minutes. 
Pour  into  shallow  pans;  cool  rapidly, 
slice  as  used,  and  serve  cold.  For 
fresh  pork  follow  same  directions, 
eliminating  the  curing. 

Scrapple  is  another  way  to  use  the 
odd  pieces  of  pork  to  advantage,  and 
it  makes  a  tasty  and  hearty  break¬ 
fast  dish  for  the  farm  table. 
Scrapple  is  made  from  the  same 
kind  of  pieces  as  headcheese.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  is  to  use  four 
parts  of  chopped  meat,  three  parts  of 
strained  meat  liquor,  and  one  part  of 
dry  cereal.  A  good  cereal  mixture  is 
one  consisting  of  three  parts  corn- 
meal  and  one  part  flour.  The  cereal 
should  first  be  moistened  with  some 
of  the  cooled  meat  liquor;  stir  and 
add  this  gradually  to  the  meat  to 
avoid  lumping.  Keep  at  a  rolling  boil 
for  30  minutes,  stir  frequently,  add 
seasoning  as  desired,  cool,  slice  and 
fry  the  same  as  mush. 

Panhaus  (pon  hos  )is  a  desirable 
way  to  use  any  meat  liquor  left  after 
making  headcheese  and  scrapple.  It 
is  easy  to  make;  just  bring  the  liquor 
to  a  boil  and  stir  in  cornmeal  slowly, 
to  avoid  lumping,  until  a  thick  mix¬ 
ture  is  formed.  Season  to  taste,  cook 
at  a  rolling  bodl,  stirring  frequently, 
for  30  minutes.  Pour  into  shallow 
containers,  cool  and  slice  as  needed, 
fry  as  with  scrapple.  Some  prefer  to 
add  chopped  meat  to  the  panhaus. 

Pickled  Pigs’  Feet  and  Liver  Sausage 

To  make  pickled  pigs’  feet,  remove 
the  toes  and  dewclaws  and  then 
thoroughly  clean  the  feet.  Cure  in  a 
sweet  pickle,  using  two  pounds  of  a 
commercial  mixture  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  for  10  days.  Remove  and  wash 
in  cold  water,  cook  at  a  rolling  boil 
until  just  ready  to  fall  off  the  bone. 
'Chill  and  cover  in  a  crock  with  a 
,9olution  of  half  water  (boiled)  and 
pure  apple  vinegar,  to  which  some 
pepper  has  been  added  to  taste.  Let 
stand  in  a  cool  room  until  ready  to 
use. 

For  liver  sausage,  use  the  same 
meats  as  for  making  headcheese, 
cooked  until  just  tender.  Cut  out  the 
blood  vessels  from  the  livers,  and 
scald  for  10  minutes.  Mix  eight 
pounds  of  the  cooked  pork  meats 
with  two  pounds  of  chopped,  scalded 
liver,  and  grind  together.  Add  and 
thoroughly  mix  in  four  ounces  of 
curing  mixture,  one-half  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  sage,  red  pepper  and 
allspice  to  taste.  Put  in  casings,  and 
simmer  in  hot  water  for  30  minutes. 
Hang  in  a  cool  place.  Liver  sausage 
needs  to  be  refrigerated  ft  it  is  to  be 
kept  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time  before  using. 

Sulfamethazine  for  Lamb 
Coccidiosis 

I  understand  that  sulfamethazine 
is  highly  effective  in  the  control  and 
cure  of  coccidiosis  in  lambs  during 
their  fattening  period  when  they  are 
more  subject  to  this  disease.  How  is 
the  drug  administered  —  as  a  drench, 
or  placed  in  the  feed;  how  much  is 
given  to  each  lamb;  and  how  often? 
Last  year  I  lost  several  lambs  with 
the  disease.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  have  such  a  valuable  paper  as  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  visit  your  home 
twice  a  month  filled  with  good  things 
that  are  such  a  help  as  we  journey 
through  life.  d.  m. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

We  must  always  remember  that 
anything  which  lowers  the  resistance 
of  lambs,  such  as  being  shipped  or 
overcrowded  or  getting  chilled,  pre¬ 
sents  a  predisposition  for  coccidiosis. 
Also,  if  they  associate  with  older  ani¬ 
mals,  they  are  more  liable  to  come 
down  with  this  ailment. 

When  the  disease  actually  appears, 
the  proper  use  of  sulfamethazine  has 
proven  to  be  beneficial.  With  acutely 
sick  animals  it  is  best  to  have  a 
veterinary  give  injections  because  of 
the  greater  rapidity  of  benefit.  On 
the  other  hand,  oral  administration  is 
highly  effective  unless  the  animals 
are  practically  dying.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  forms  in  which  sulfamethazine 
is  prepared,  and  the  directions  on  the 
container  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  dosage  be  a  matter  of 
guesswork.  It  should  be  carefully 
measured  and  administered  individ¬ 
ually.  It  is  advisable  to  administer 
the  maximum  dosage  the  first  day  in 
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order  to  obtain  the  highest  concern, 
tration  of  the  drug  commensurate 
with  safety.  Use  one-half  the  initial 
dose  the  second  and  third  days  so  as 
to  maintain  an  effective  physiologic 
concentration  of  sulfamethazine,  and 
if  necessary,  continue  in  this  smaller 
amount  until  the  animal  has  re¬ 
covered.  It  is  highly  important  to 
watch  the  animal  carefully  and,  if 
the  urine  appears  bloody  or  the  ani¬ 
mal  seems  unduly  afflicted  with  loss 
of  appetite,  the  sulfamethazine  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
animal  induced  to  drink  as  much 
water  as  possible. 

There  is  a  powder  preparation  of 
sulfamethazine  which  can  be  mixed 
with  the  feed  and  water  it  the  animal 
will  eat  and  drink.  There  are  also 
various  sizes  and  concentrations  in 
capsule  form  which  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  with  a  balling  gun.  Your  drug¬ 
gist  can  order  this  for  you  from  any 
of  the  veterinary  supply  houses. 


Breeding  Problem 

I  have  a  mixed  daii'y  herd  and  a 
registered  Guernsey  bull.  From  one 
of  my  grade  Holstein  cows,  which  I 
consider  a  nearly  perfect  dairy  cow, 
I  am  raising  a  bull  calf  sired  by  the 
Guernsey  bull.  This  bull  calf  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  Holstein  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  with  a  tint  of  red  in 
her  color  markings.  My  plan  is  to  use 
this  bull  calf  as  my  next  herd  sire.  1 
have,  however,  been  advised  against 
it.  The  claim  is  that  the  mixed  breed¬ 
ing  will  result  in  poor  producing 
cows.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  might 
be  all  right  to  cross  these  breeds 
once,  but  to  use  such  a  crossbred  bull 
on  crossbred  heifers  will  not  produce 
a  calf  that  will  give  much  milk. 

I  am  not  the  slightest  bit  interested 
if  I  have  a  crossbred  herd,  but  am 
very  much  concerned  about  pro¬ 
duction.  The  dam  and  sire  are  both 
from  good  producers.  a.  r. 

Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Mating  crossbreds  is  always  fraught 
with  some  hazard  as  to  what  may  be 
the  result  in  the  offspring.  This  per¬ 
tains  particularly  to  type  and  color. 
However,  in  your  case  where  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  only  consideration,  the 
use  of  a  crossbred  sire  backed  by 
good  production  would  not  necessari¬ 
ly  mean  that  his  offspring  would  be 
poor  producers;  in  fact,  the  contrary 
might  occur.  He  should  not  be  bred 
to  closely  related  females.  There  is 
one  special  consideration,  and  that 
is  the  genetic  fact  that  no  one  can 
look  at  a  bull,  whether  he  be  cress- 
bred  or  registered,  and  prophesy  with 
even  the  slightest  degree  of  accuracy 
what  the  potential  production  of  his 
daughters  may  be.  Therefore  it  is 
only  by  using  this,  or  any  other 
young  sire,  on  a  variety  of  unrelated 
females,  and  then  accurately  testing 
these  daughters,  that  the  transmitting 
ability  of  the  sire  in  question  can  be 
ascertained. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge. . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  FaVming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  Cit^  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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The  Hatching  Egg  Business 

At  a  recent  state-wide  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Baby  Chick  Assn.,  250  N.  H.  poultry- 
men  discussed  the  future  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  and  chick  business.  The 
speakers  did  not  agree  on  all  points. 
However,  they  did  agree  that  rapid 
changes  are  taking  place  and  that 
the  producer  who  goes  on  doing 
things  the  same  old  way  may  not 
have  a  market  in  the  future. 

O.  Harvey  Green,  poultryman  from 
Spartansburg,  So.  Carolina,  told 
about  the  rapid  growth  of  the  broiler 
industry  in  the  Georgia  and  Caro¬ 
lina  area.  Following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  broiler  industry  has 
been  the  development  in  hatching 
egg  production  and,  according  to 
Green,  the  hatcheries  of  that  area  are 
getting  a  large  percentage  of  their 
eggs  locally.  The  replacement  stock 
for  these  producers  is  still  coming 
from  New  England.  Byard  Carmean, 
hatcheryman  from  Laurel,  Delaware, 
reported  that  much  the  same  trend 
was  going  on  in  his  area.  Both  men 
stated  that  straight  New  Hampshires 
were  the  most  popular  breed  with 
broiler  growers.  Barred  crosses  and 
Cornish  crosses  are  becoming  less 
popular. 

Prof.  Fred  Jeffrey  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  discussed  coming 
developments  in  breeds.  He  stated, 
contrary  to  the  statements  of  the 
other  two  speakers,  that  the  future 
was  bright  for  crossbreeds,  both  for 
eggs  and  meat.  For  broilers  he  felt 
that  the  white  cross,  using  a  domi¬ 
nant  white  male  on  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  female,  might  prove  to  be  the 
bird  of  choice.  For  eggs,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  use  of  a  cross  between  a 
light  and  heavy  breed  to  give  a  bird 
that  wouldn’t  take  so  much  feed  to 
maintain  as  the  heavies  do. 

Prof.  Robert  Smyth  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  discussed  management 
of  hatching  egg  flocks.  He  empha¬ 
sized  doing  what  the  hatchery  wants 
to  have  done.  He  emphasized  the 
maintenance  of  high  hatchability  by 
keeping  the  flock  in  condition  and 
proper  handling  of  the  hatching  eggs. 
These  eggs  should  be  held  in  a  cool, 
moist  room.  Also,  keeping  the  males 
in  condition  is  important.  r.  w. 


Control  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Lice  and  mites  can  actually  in¬ 
crease  the  death  rate  on  the  poultry 
farm.  By  constantly  irritating  birds 
and  drawing  on  their  blood  supply, 
the  parasites  lower  birds’  resistance 
and  make  them  susceptible  to  disease. 
The  (common  louse  can  be  discovered 
around  the  vent  by  parting  the 
feathers.  Mites  are  found  by  running 
a  hand  along  undersides  of  roosts. 
Traces  of  blood  prove  that  mites  are 
present.  Mites  live  in  cracks  of  the 
poultry  house  during  the  day  and  at¬ 
tack  birds  on  nests  and  roosts.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  poultrymen  control  of  both 
pests  is  simple.  To  control  lice,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  40  per  cent  nicivtine 
sulfate  solution  be  used.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  an  oilcan  to  the  roosts  in 
thin  streams  and  then  spread  over 
the  top  of  the  roosts  with  a  brush  or 
feathers.  The  best  time  to  apply  the 
solution  is  about  a  half  hour  to  an 
hour  before  birds  go  to  roost.  Two 
pounds  of  the  solution  will  cover  300 
to  500  running  feet  of  roosts.  The 
application  may  have  to  be  repeated 
in  10  days.  Newer  than  nicotine  sul¬ 
fate  is  lindane  or  refined  benzene 
hexachloride.  A  one  to  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  solution  is  applied  the  same 
as  with  nicotine  sulfate. 

xTo  control  mites  the  recommen¬ 
dation  is  to  use  carbolineum  or  other 
roost  paints,  painting  roosts,  nests 
and  dropping  pits  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  a  clear  day.  Keep  the  house 
open  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the 
material  to  be  absorbed  before  con- 


Mated  pairs  of  White  Chinese  geese 
made  a  nice  display  and  won  several 
premiums  for  their  owner,  Milton  S. 
Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  at  the  1950 
New  Jersey  State  Fair. 


fining  the  birds  to  the  pen.  One 
application  at  housecleaning  time 
should  control  mites  a  whole  year. 
When  a  heavy  infestation  of  mites 
develops,  with  birds  already  in  the 
house,  a  solution  of  one  to  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  lindane  is  effective. 
Lindane  can  be  used  also  as  a  spray, 
covering  roosts,  nests  and  side  walls: 
a  pound  of  25  per  cent  lindane  wet- 
table  powder  is  mixed  with  two 
gallons  of  water.  The  treatment  can 
be  repeated  in  two  weeks  if  neces¬ 
sary.  John  C.  Taylor 

Earth  Floors  in  Poultry 
House 

Earth  floors  in  poultry  houses  pro¬ 
vide  farmers  a  foundation  for  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  raising  if  they  will  use 
built-up  litter.  Mahlon  Sweet,  Ex¬ 
tension  Specialist  in  Poultry  at  Ohio 
State  University,  mentions  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  put  an  expensive 
wood  or  concrete  floor  in  a  poultry 
house.  He  states  that  the  trend  is 
back  to  earth  floors,  now  that  the 
value  of  built-up  litter  is  recognized. 
Built-up  litter  can  be  made  a  good 
sanitation  procedure  and  a  source  of 
valuable  nutrients.  It  is  a  possible 
source  of  the  animal  protein  factors 
including  vitamin  B^. 

He  points  out  that  there  are  four 
primary  requirements  necessary  to 
provide  favorable  conditions  for 
built-up  litter  to  work  the  best.  (1) 
Built-up  litter  should  be  six  to  12 
inches  deep  so  it  will  absorb  fresh 
droppings  and  moisture.  Depth  lets 
chemical  reactions  take  place  and 
provides  a  home  for  helpful  bacteria. 
(2)  To  keep  litter  in  an  absorbent 
condition  the  farmer  will  have  to  stir 
it  when  it  begins  to  cake  over  on  the 
sin  face.  Sanitation  takes  place  when 
droppings  are  mixed  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  litter  where  chemical  and 
biological  activities  take  place.  (3) 
Some  moisture  and  heat  are  needed 
for  activities  that  go  on  in  a  built-up 
litter  but,  as  they  are  usually 
present  in  sufficient  amounts,  poultry 
laisers  seldom  need  be  concerned 
about  providing  ‘them.  (4)  If  litter 
gets  too  wet,  it  is  probably  because  of 
overcrowding,  litter  being  too  new  or 
too  shallow,  faulty  housing,  leaky 
waterers,  or  weather  conditions. 
Under  very. wet  conditions  lime  can 
be  added  to  promote  dryness.  How¬ 
ever,  an  oversupply  of  lime  will  make 
the  litter  too  dry. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

ooo°TxrSale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 

ECONOMICAL!  DURABLE!  COMPACT! 

SECTIONAL  POULTRY  BUILDINGS 
BY  E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  Established  1900 
Models  suitable  fop  any  number  of  birds!  This  popular 
style  only  $137.50!  Just  right  for  back-yard  flock. 
Circular  free!  Write  today.  . 

Ef*  VfMIMC  16  Depot  Street, 

.  V».  TUUnb  tU.  Randolph,  Mass. 

film.  f 
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BINOCULARS 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42 M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  ordef. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-4 
x^438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONNL  J 


Learn  to  weave.  A  facinating  hobby,  educational  and 
entertaining  handicraft  for  young  and  old.  Ideal  for 
convalescents.  LOLA  LOOMS  in  two  models.  Jr.  7” 
weft  $6,00,  Sr.  15"  weft  $8.50.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Write  for  leaflet.  F.  B.  HAINES. 

16  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

ROUEN  DUCKS;  W.  CHINA  GEESE;  W.  COLORED 
HOMER  PIGEONS.  0. 'Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FYTRA  MflNFV  Make  stunning  corsage  from  wool 
LiAtnn  lIlUltLl  yams.  40c  brings  kit  any  color. 

E.  CHAMBERS,  BOX  6,  IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK 
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SEE  A 

HOMELITE  SAW 

IN  ACTION 


STRAIGHT  HADE  or  BOW  SAWS 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it 
.  .  .  performance  speaks  louder 
than  words.  And  once  you 
test  the  performance  of  a 
Homelite  one-man  gasoline 
engine  driven  chain  saw  you 
realize  that  here  you  have  a 
saw  that  is  unbelievably  per¬ 
fect.  The  feel  of  it . . .  with  its 
light  weight,  perfect  balance 
and  pivot  action  ...  is  really 
amazing.  And  its  high- 
powered  engine,  driving  the 
narrow  kerf  chain  through  an  18  inch  tree  in  as  little  as  18  seconds,  is  some¬ 
thing  you’ve  always  wanted.  Yes,  and  after  you’ve  operated  a  Homelite  Saw 
to  your  profit,  you’re  fully  impressed  by  how  long  its  perma-sharp  chrome- 
plated  chain  stays  sharp  . . .  how  little  service  the  saw  needs  .  . .  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  service  when  you  actually  need  it. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  28  5,000  gaso¬ 
line  engine  driven  units,  this  saw  is  really  the  best  saw  for  the  money  that  you 
can  find  today. 

Ask  for  a  FREE  On  The  Job  Demonstration • 


SEND  TODAY 
JF0R  COMPLETE 
.INFORMATION 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2611  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration, 
□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

O  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite 
dealer. 

Name  .. . . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

Town .  County . 


State. 
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BABY  $1  Q  A  A  Per 
CHICKS  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested  - 
Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  'CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE.  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
_  PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BABCOCK’S 

healthy 

CHICKS 


M 


ake  GREA» 


WERE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

U  SONS,  Inc. 


SAVE  MOKTEY 

Order  now.  Rice  Brothers’  famous  Leghorn  chicks  • — 
sturdy,  healthy,  great  layers.  2%  Disc,  for  cash  with 
order  before  Dec.  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now  for  free  price  list,  full  information.  Ask  about 
Rice -Babcock  Strain  Cross.  Act  early,  save  money. 


Ri zsrmfflftrs 


DEPT.  B, 


TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pullorum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


At  the  1950  Storr' s  Conn..  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  wen  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  6til] 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Bock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
(Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
TtgiiT 


Inc. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Fan"/ 

«..3»  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  I00-$33.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 

BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed¬ 
ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly 
HARRY  BURNHAM  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

-  WHITE  AND  BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE  - - 

Limited  number  selected  breeders.  Prolific  layers, 
show  type.  Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


Prize  Winning  Flock 
White  Chinese  Geese 

We  have  purchased  the  well 
known  prize  winning  flock  of 
White  Chinese  geese  formerly 
owned  by  the  late  Edwin  D.  Price. 
This  flock  includes  the  winners  at 
the  1950  Boston  Poultry  Show. 
Now  booking  orders  for  goslings 
and  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
prices. 

S.  J.  SEITZ,  R.  R.  3, 
FISH  RD.,  LOCKPORT,  N  Y. 
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There  are  no  wet  spots  in  the  litter  around  this  homemade  drinking  fountain 
in  the  poultry  house  of  Dean  Baylor,  Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


LAYING  MASH  saves  you  money  . . . 
Yes,  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  is 
built  to  produce  a  LIFE-TIME  of 
high  production. 

"Life-Span”  Nutrition  is  the  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  of  the  generation.  High 
energy  feeding  . . .  the  APF  Factor  . . . 
antibiotic  drugs  . . .  are  wonderful. 
But  all  of  these  are  only  "building 
blocks”  that  are  used  in  Pratts  great 
plan  of  "Life-Span”  Nutrition. 

Try  feeding  your  layers  PRATTS 
LAYING  MASH.  We  predict  you’ll 
spend  less  for  feed  and  that  you  will 
be  dollars  ahead  by  always  feeding 
Pratts!  See  your  Pratt  dealer  today. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  {OUPON  TODAY 


PRATT  POOD  CO.,  Dept.  LM-  170 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet,  "High 
E^g-Profits  for  Life.” 

Na  me _ _ 

Address 

City - State - 


Picker 


Dunkmaster 


Eviscerating 

Table 


Scalding. 

Tank 


See  the 

COMPLETE  LINE 

of  PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing 

equipment 

FIRST! 

You’ll  be  glad  you're  inspected 
the  Pickwick  Line  before  you 
buy.  Sturdy,  durable  equipment 
for  every  poultry  processing 
operation,  saves  time  • —  brings 
more  profits  from  highest  quality 
workmanship.  Write  today  for 
complete  free  folder. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  .Iowa 


CP 

Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


HOW  TO] 

PROTECT; 

YOUR  BIRDSl 

Don’t  risk  heavy  J 
losses  that  may  fol- 1 
low  unexpected  flock  J 
outbreak  of  dreaded  I 
NEWCASTLE,; 
TRACHEITIS,! 
FOWL  POX.  Vacci-  I 
nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  f 
a  single  egg.  Gives  * 
positive,  lasting  pro-  I 
tection.  Rush  card  for  J 
folder  describ-  I 
ing  WENE  4-| 
Health  Pro-* 


FREE 

Point 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  1 
genuine  WENE  VAC- I 
CINES.  Or  order  di-  * 
rect  giv-  | 
ing  us. 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname. 


I 


VACCINES) 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  | 

DEPT.  RN  VINELAND,  N.  J.  | 


How  20  poultrymen- feeding  35,000  layers— proved 

costs  less! 


In  January,  1950  ...  20  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  learned  a  lesson. 

All  kept  accurate  records  of  how 
much  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  it 
took  to  feed  their  flocks. 

In  January  each  poultryman  chang¬ 
ed  to  another  brand  of  laying  mash  of 
his  own  choice. 

Within  3  months  all  20  poultrymen 
had  switched  back  to  PRATTS.  Why? 
Because  their  records  proved  they  had 
to  use  so  much  more  feed  to  feed  their 
flocks ,  they  couldn't  afford  to  carry  the 
experiment  further. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  "Life- 
Span”  Nutrition  built  into  PRATTS 


LAYING 
MASH 


Dry  Litter  in  the  Henhouse 


Where  is  the  poultryman  so  wise 
and  alert  who  can  boast  of  no  litter 
problems,  especially  during  the  cold 
months  of  Winter?  The  annual  task 
of  cleaning  the  laying  houses  always 
gives  me  the  shudders.  Despite  all 
my  efforts,  the  dam  stuff  persists  in 
caking,  resisting  my  most  ingenious 
efforts.  Despite  the  use  of  lime,  ade¬ 
quate  ventilation  and  stirrings,  when 
the  time  comes  to  clean  out  the 
houses  I’m  sure  to  have  a  difficult 
situation.  Each  year  I  resolve  it  will 
not  happen  again,  and  each  year  I 
devise  different  methods.  But  the 
day  of  reckoning  finds  me  with  a 
tough  job  on  my  hands.  There  are 
times  when  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  frequent  cleanings 
and  dropping  boards,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  is  so  great. 

I  have  learned  a  thing  or  two 
though,  since  the  idea  of  deep  litter 
came  into  vogue.  First  went  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards,  or  platforms  under  the 
roosts  and  perches.  I  know  some 
individuals  who  still  persist  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  droppings  twice  each  week, 
but  I  neved  did  like  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  layers  that  often,  so  the 
boards  were  discarded.  I  never  liked 
the  pit  system  either,  as  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  and  often  made  too 
many  fumes.  So  it  still  is  quite  a 
problem  to  keep  the  litter  stirred  and 
loose  under  the  perches.  Once  Spring 
arrives,  with  its  warm  breezes,  the 
litter  practically  takes  care  of  itself, 
with  some  help  from  the  layers. 
Someday  I  hope  to  be  able  to  afford 
a  mechanical  litter  stirrer,  but  until 
then  I  must  rely  on  my  own  in¬ 
genuity  and  strength,  with  the  latter 
weakening  rapidly. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  build  up 
the  new  litter  before  extremely  cold 
weather  arrives.  However,  where  re¬ 
placements  have  been  rather  late,  as 
in  my  case  this  year,  care  should  be 
taken  to  not  aggravate  the  situation  by 
starting  with  damp  straw,  shavings 
or  sawdust.  If  necessary,  some  of  the 
old  litter  can  be  used  for  a  foun¬ 
dation,  but  all  of  the  caked  stuff 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  wet¬ 
ness  allowed  to  dry. 

There  are  many  commercial  litters 
oh  the  market  which  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  well.  Personally  I  prefer  shav¬ 
ings  and  sawdust  from  the  economy 
standpoint.  I  doubt  if  many  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  could  afford  changing  the 
litter  often,  especially  if  they  had  to 
buy  it.  A  little  clean  sand  on  the 
floor  will  prevent  sticking;  it  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  hens,  if  taken  with 
their  feed.  Clean  dry  sawdust  makes 
a  loose  litter.  If  available  from  a 
nearby  sawmill  it  can  be  gotten  for 
little  or  nothing.  Shavings  also  stimu¬ 
late  the  hens  to  scratch,  thus  saving 
the  operator  much  work.  However, 
shavings,  like  straw,  tends  to  mat 
badly  when  damp,  resulting  in  a 
solid  mass  hard  to  break  up.  The 
initial  layer  of  litter  should  not  be 
too  thick,  for  seldom  can  one  get 
sawdust  bone-dry  at  the  mill.  A  little 
time  should  elapse  to  let  it  dry  before 
giving  the  house  another  application. 
Generally  about  four  inches  is 
sufficient  for  the  first  layer,  followed 
in  a  week  or  two  with  another,  still 
lighter  amount,  until  the  litter  is  the 
desired  depth.  Unless  the  operator  in¬ 
tends  to  clean  his  house  out  semi¬ 
annually,  it  is  better  to  stir  the  litter 
oftener  than  to  add  too  much  at  a 
time.  From  six  to  eight  inches  is 


sufficient  to  keep  the  layers  scratch¬ 
ing  for  their  grain.  Too  deep  litter 
results  in  feed  wastage. 

In  every  case  unless  some  form  of 
drainage  is  provided  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  wet  spots  around  the 
fountains  at  least  every  30  days. 
Ventilating  fans  help  somewhat.  So 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  be  ever 
alert,  taking  advantage  of  progress 
in  the  troublesome  task  of  keeping 
the  litter  dry  and  loose. 

Where  no  dropping  boards  are  used 
under  the  perches,  droppings  are 
bound  to  accumulate  and  mat.  It  is  a 
good  practice  not  only  to  stir  this 
area  frequently  by  one  means  or 
another,  but  also  to  stir  in  some  dry 
litter  from  the  outer  edges  of  the 
house,  placing  the  damp  and  matted 
material  where  it  will  have  a  chance 
to  dry,  and  perhaps  be  stirred  some¬ 
what  by  the  layers  themselves.  Some 
producers  claim  roosts  are  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  to  me  this  seems  illogical. 
The  birds  have  a  tendency  for  high 
places  and,  if  no  roosts  or  perches 
are  handy,  they  are  sure  to  use  the 
feed  hoppers,  fountains  or  what  have 
you.  Of  course  with  the  heavy  breeds, 
roostless  houses  may  work  out  all 
right,  but  not  with  Leghorns.  My 
perches  are  three  feet  above  the 
floor  yet,  when  the  replacement 
pullets  were  housed  in  September, 
most  of  them  endeavored  to  roost  on 
the  ceiling  beams  and  joists. 

A  big  advantage  of  dry  litter  is 
that  it  makes  for  clean  eggs.  Dirty 
eggs  lower  quality,  and  low  quality 
never  demands  a  premium.  If  only 
for  the  sake  of  cleaner  eggs,  which 
result  in  less  work  and  a  bigger  pay- 
check,  the  operator  should  strive  for 
dry  conditions  in  his  laying  houses. 
The  entrances  to  laying  nests  should 
be  so  constructed  that  they  hold 
some  cleaning  agent.  Lime  is  good  for 
this  purpose,  or  even  fresh,  dry  saw¬ 
dust.  A  few  bushels  of  some  dry 
material,  such  as  shredded  corn 
stalks  sprinkled  over  the  wet  spots 
daily,  helps  a  lot  too.  Some  beginners 
make  the  mistake  of  abusing  the 
cross-ventilation  principle  in  trying 
to  keep  down  dampness  in  their  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  This  principle,  if  used 
correctly,  helps  greatly;  however, 
many  colds  and  drops  in  production 
can  result  in  direct  and  strong  drafts, 
especially  in  shallow  houses  and  dur¬ 
ing  sudden  temperature  changes. 
Even  oldtimers  at  the  poultry  game 
sometimes  make  this  mistake  in  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  dampness.  Al¬ 
though  sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  will  affect  production,  it  is  the 
direct  draft  which  affects  the  layer. 
Cold  in  itself  is  not  harmful,  as  the 
bird’s  feathers  make  it  well  insulated 
against  reasonably  cold  weather;  but 
a  strong,  cold  draft  will  invariably 
chill  her,  just  as  it  will  a  human. 

Later  on,  in  the  midst  of  Winter, 
this  problem  of  keeping  the  litter  dry 
will  become  ever  more  difficult.  Right 
now  the  job  of  the  producer  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  more  clement 
days  in  every  way  he  can.  All  win¬ 
dows  away  from  windward  side  can 
be  safely  opened  until  nearly  zero 
weather.  When  housing  pulletes  late 
in  the  Fall,  ventilation  to  its  fullest 
extent  must  be  considered,  for  the 
birds  have  been  used  to  range  con¬ 
ditions  which  at  best  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  simulated  inside. 

Remember,  it  is  wiser  to  retain  dry 
litter,  even  though  composed  of  con¬ 
siderable  droppings,  than  it  is  to  re- 
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WAfiREN  REDS  -  These  are  the  world-famZ 
R.  I.  Reds  that  have  captured  coveted  honors  in 
l  .  S.  Laying  Contests  year  after  year  Thpv  iro 

WARREN '^ter  «"<*  P^V  better" 
wAKKtN  HAMPS  —  This  New  Hampshire  strain 
ran  away  with  the  1950  Georgia  Hamp  award  the 
lonV*  "l  l949-'950  contests.  Hamps  are 

mlT„g°£dsated  fr°m  J-  J‘  Wa™'8 

_  ,  ,  1950  SCORES 

FaiTOingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
“'f®  in.  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs 
Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  8C0RES 

'N!EociVh,°nw  of  ,he  Year  (Same  award 

STi?.Il?Si  C00"- —  New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
T  .  S.  Contests. 

wuciINvPi^  “  High  Pen  A't  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  lteds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 

Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven _ 

have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  Quality 
that  consistently  scores  bo  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R-  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

place  it  with  fresh,  damp  stuff.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proven  that  old  litter, 
unless  from  diseased  stock,  changes 
with  time,  creating  in  itself  an  ele¬ 
ment  beneficial  to  the  hens.  All  these 
things  must  be  understood  to  get  the 
most  good  from  each  precious  hour 
of  labor  and  every  dollar  invested  in 
equipment.  We  can  only  do  the  best 
we  know  at  present.  Someday  the 
time  may  arrive  when  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  will  eliminate  all  necessity 
for  hard '  labor, but  until  that  time 
cornes  we  must  watch  those  wet 
spots  and  get  rid  of  them. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookflold.  Mui. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


CHAMBCRUN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
?gg  or  meat  profits.  They’ll  grow 
fast  into  plump  broilers.  .  .They 
lay  plenty  of  eggs  per  pullet, 
with  low  mortality. 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
available  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  vt 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Seroeantsville.  N.  J. 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nlehol*  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-l  or  820-J-2 

SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  In  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
L  1  n  k  s.  White  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns. 
Beautiful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 
Booking  Orders  NOW. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 

GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  In 
confinement  or  range.  'No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  In  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

CUip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  I0O,  $3.00;  1000. 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50e;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptln  '/a  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chiekens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 

CAPONIZE  WITH  PELLETS 

$3.00  per  hundred,  $25.00  per  thousand.  Injector  In¬ 
cluded  with  orders  of  1000  or  more.  GROSSMAN  lc 
JOHNSON.  INC.  Highway  33.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


I00K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3o,  2ZT.  j. 


Winter  Care  of  the  Farm 
Flock 

On  the  full  time  poultry  farm  in 
the  Northeast  one  more  or  less  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  yearly  routine 
will  take  care  of  the  necessary  chores, 
and  thus  cover  needed  arrangements 
in  their  respective  seasons.  On  the 
diversified  farm,  however,  where 
poultry  is  only  one  of  several  sources 
of  income,  it  is  frequently  touch 
and  go  whether  the  farmer  and  his 
family  can  get  to  all  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  proper  season. 
However,  it  is  imperative,  if  the  flock 
is  to  remain  healthy  and  contribute  its 
proper  share  to  the  farm  income,  that 
the  chickens  get  more  than  minimum 
attention  and  at  the  right  time.  Too 
little  and  too  late,  in  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  and  care,  can  prove  fairly  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  small  poultry  farmer; 
so  it  behooves  him  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  care  of  his  flock  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  Winter. 

All  birds  that  are  to  be  part  of 
the  winter  laying  flock  should  be 
housed  before  the  protracted  wet  and 
windy  weather  sets  in.  Even  imma¬ 
ture  pullets  should  be  housed,  and 
artificial  lighting  used  to  stimulate 
growth  and  start  egg  production. 
Cockerels  can  safely  be  left  on  range 
until  cold  weather,  provided  the 
shelters  are  wind-proofed  and  plenty 
of  mash  and  grain  are  available  for 
them.  The  small  poultryman  might 
well  re-read  C.  S.  Platt’s  article  on 
artificial  lighting  for  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Sept.  2,  1950)  in  connection  with  'his 
own  problems  of  planning  to 
lengthen  the  hours  of  light  for  his 
flock. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  nest¬ 
ing  material,  as  the  nest  requires  fre¬ 
quent  replenishing  if  broken  eggs  are 
to  be  avoided.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  the  Winter  lengthens  and  the 
birds  begin  to  get  restless.  The  egg 
breaking  and  eating  habit  is  much 
more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 
Frequent  collection  of  eggs  and  plenty 
of  oyster  shell  help  to  cut  down  on 
breakage.  If  you  find  that  the  egg 
shells  are  becoming  a  little  thin  and 
brittle,  try  spreading  oyster  shell 
at  frequent  intervals  on  top  of  the 
mash,  as  well  as  keeping  the  oyster 
shell  hoppers  full.  In  this  way  the 
hens  will  be  sure  to  get  enough.  If 
by  chance  any  of  the  hens  do  begin 
egg  eating,  dispose  of  them  for  meat, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break 
this  habit  once  it  is  established,  and 
the  losses  can  be  considerable. 

See  to  it  that  the  hens  are  fed 
their  scratch  grain  at  approximately 
the  same  time  every  day,  and  this 
likewise  applies  where  the  mash- 
scratch  feed  combination  is  used. 
Keep  the  hoppers  well  supplied  with 
mash,  and  stir  the  mash  up  in  the 
hoppers  so  that  the  mash  in  the 
Dottom  will  not  get  stale  and  old. 
Be  sure  the  birds  get  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  at  a  temperature  that  will 
encourage  water  consumption.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  give  them  a  few  root 
vegetables,  cabbages  or  dried  alfalfa 
to  keep  them  occupied  and  give  a 
slight  variety  to  their  diet.  Cull 
rigorously,  being  especially  watchful 
for  any  birds  that  show  signs  of 
leucosis. 

The  vigilant  and  observant  poultry- 
man  who  regularly  visits  his  hen 
house,  and  who  has  built  up  a  good 
routine,  will  make  every  trip  to  his 
poultry  a  profitable  one.  By  correct¬ 
ing  any  irregularity  before  it  becomes 
serious,  and  by  employing  the  best 
management  practices,  he  will  main¬ 
tain  the  health  of  his  flock  and  keep 
their  production  at  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  level.  Even  though  such  a  large 
percentage  of  our  northeastern  farms 
incorporate  poultry  within  the 
general  farm,  the  farm  flock  must 
receive  its  fair  share  of  attention  at 
all  seasons  if  it  is  to  be  a  profitable 
adjunct  to  the  other  farm  units. 
Vermont  Thomas  Foster 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

with  blood  lines  that  give  you 
. . ,  plenty  of  eggs— month  after  month 
cross  breeding  qualities  for  superior  meat 


When  you  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  you  get  both  qualities 
in  one  bird— sustained  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  superior  cross  breeding 
qualities  for  broiler  meat. 

Twenty- three  years  of  careful  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigree  breeding  and  pro¬ 
geny  testing  have  fixed  in  famed 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  vigor, 
high  livability,  fast  uniform  growth, 
rapid  feathering,  early  maturity  and 
excellent  body  conformation. 

If  you  are  selling  hatching  eggs, 
you  can  get  more  eggs  with  a 


smaller  flock  .  .  .  and  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  “nick”  well  for 
special  production  of  superior 
meated  cross  breds. 

For  eggs,  for  meat,  for  breeding— 
whatever  your  poultry  requirements 
— order  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
balanced  bred  for  bigger  profits! 
For  all  the  facts,  get  your  copy  of 

®our  valuable  illustrated 
24-page  catalog.  It’s  Free! 
Write  today!  Address: 
Dept.  10,  Hubbard  Farms, 
Inc.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STERN  BROS. 

wm 


COME  TO  NEW  JERSEY«CRAOLE  OF  FINE 
LEGHORNS  FOR  STERN’S  “HEN”  CHICKS 

*  T®s,  come  to  the  Garden  State,  the  white  egg  capital 
of  America,  where  STEN  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder 
of  white  leghorns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  your 
proven  source  of  supply  for  the  farm-famed  “LON¬ 
GEVITY  LEGHORN  “HEN”  CHICKS. 

,.J?en!fmber!  For  more  than  25  rears,  STERN  BROS. 
“HEN”  CHICKS  have  consistently  developde  into  top 
producing  aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Put  in  a 
brood  of  STERN  BROS.  “HEN”  CHICKS  now! 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  for  Fall 
orders  received  before  Feb.  I. 

STERN  BROS. 

BOX  R,  SOUTH  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

U.  S.  -  N.  3.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks.  Write  for  Literature  and 
Price  List. 


BROAD  BREAST 

CORNISH  HAMP 

CROSS 

WENE  Cornish  -  Hemp  Crosses 
have  extremely  big,  broad 
breasts,  deep  thighs;  more  than 
overage  white,  tender  meat. 

Dress  extra  good,  almost  with¬ 
out  dark  pin  feathers.  TOP  profit  earners.  Quick 
maturing.  Write  for  PROOF  and  FREE  FOLDER 
on  all  WENE  meat  and  egg  breeds.  It's  a  money¬ 
saving  guide  to  buying  right.  Rush  cord  NOW. 

CHICK  FARMS 

Dept.  13,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


■  Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 

■  BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  5 
J  FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg 

money  with  chicks  that  are 
_ ;  Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound- 

S  '  SHall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

^  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  ^ 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 

*  ********** 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*********** 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


, don’t  Gamble!  Insure  Your 
Investment  ....Buy  Christie's 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 

_ Vhy  take  chances  with  your 

future  1  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There’s  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
-  - -  growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 

ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie’s  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  TJ.  S.  -  N  H 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ARSHALLSuIr 

ONEY- MAKERS™” 

eleor* 

'Selected.  Sbiaind  ,  tyasutt  ptooeet' 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  »nd  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babeoek  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

“ Alwaye  Good  Price*’ ‘ 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

ID  51  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.Y. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jeraey 


Parks' 

BIG  BIRDSITERRIFIC  LAYERS! 

R.  O.  P.  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Highest  possible  rating  by 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  Rugged 
nountain-grown  stock  that  can 
take  it!  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 


BARRED 

ROCKSI 


^  WORLD’! 
^OLDEST  STR 


WOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 
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After  milking  the  cows 
which  face  is  yours? 


Milking  cows  twice  a  day  and 
shoving  milk  cans  around  ,  .  .  any 
way  you  look  at  ’em,  cows  mean 
work.  And  work  usually  means 
sore,  aching  muscles  the  next  day. 

That  is  why  you  will  he  doing 
yourself  a  big  favor  by  keeping  a 
bottle  of  Porter's  Liniment  handy. 
Use  Porter’s  tonight  and  you  will 
be  smiling  tomorrow.  Porter’s 
makes  a  wonderful  preventive  rub- 
down  because  this  famous  remedy 
produces  a  warming,  glowing  sen¬ 
sation,  relieves  muscle  tenseness, 
and  soothes  away  pain. 

You  can’t  beat  Porter’s  Lini¬ 
ment  as  a  rub-down  .  , .  or  for  use 


after  muscle  pain  strikes.  A  unique 
79-year-old  combination  of  costly 
ingredients  brings  finer,  faster  re¬ 
lief.  And  these  same  qualities  make 
it  fine  for  temporary  relief  of  pain 
associated  with  rheumatism.*  arth¬ 
ritis,  and  neuralgia. 

Furthermore,  you  don’t  risk  a 
thing  for  Porter’s  Liniment  is  sold 
on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Get 
the  big  6  oz.  bottle  from  your  fa¬ 
vorite  retailer  today.  Or,  if  not 
available  locally,  write  direct  to 
Porter’s,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Rub  away  tomorrow’s  aches  toni  ght 
.  .  .  with  PORTER'S  LINIMENT, 
formerly  Porter’s  Pain  King. 


HEW  1951 

Model 

BUZZ 

MASTERS 


i  8  Models  *99  up 


NOW  you  may  have  "Tomorrow's  BUZZ  MASTER 
Today.”  Now  everyone  can  clear  waste  land  profit¬ 
ably.  Get  one  of  OTTAWA'S  riding  models  and  sit 
down  while  you  saw.  Your  friends  will  envy  you. 
Made  by  the  oldest  concern  in  the  business.  More 
BUZZ  MASTERS  in  use  than  all  other  land-clear¬ 
ing  machines.  Used  in  many  lands,  wherever  trees 
and  brush  grow.  The  BUZZ  MASTER  is  the 
original  by  which  all  land-clearing  machines  are 
judged.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  information  and 
low  prices.  Now  in  our  47th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-077  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


ALL-METAL  FEED  TRUCK 


Save*  you  hours  of  barn 
work)  16  bu,  capacity.  Heavy 
gauge  steel  body.  Rubbei 
fired  roller  bearing  wheels. 
COD,  or  5  %  discount  when 
cash  accompanies  order. 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach, 
are  unpalatable, 
pause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail-enders. 
Nowroller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feeding  prof¬ 
its.  New  low-cost 
Krimper  -  Kracker 
_  genuinely  roller - 
crimp?  corn,  oats,  barley,  maize,  wheat, 
etc.,  for  full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full 
absorption  helps  cattle  to  early  bloom, 
faster  growth  on  less  grain.  Crimping 
makes  grains  bulky,  doubles  volume,  makes 
4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY! 


Knmper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you 
— extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for 
it.  A  size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP, 
4000  to  30,000  lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only 
1/6  the  power  of  hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for  free  literature 
and  prices  today!  AGENTS!  Honest,  steady 
profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  Box  KCS.  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


\AKirAcnium  f  ouiuhy 


MIUVIUE,  PENN  A. 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goat*. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


BARN  CLEANERS 

t  New  Eagle  barn  cleaners  at,  40%  off  present  factory 
I  list  price.  Inventory  ciean-up.  subject  to  prior  sale. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 

Many  Ashley  Users  Say  They 

SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON  FUEL 

Heat  with  hard  wood  ...  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 
—  refuel  on  overage  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 
and  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  .  .  .  many 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  and 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  and  drapes. 

Most  types  of  hard  wood  successfully  used  in  Ashleys. 

Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 

WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Seven  types  and  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  carefully. 

Dealerships  available  .  .  •  dealers  write  us. 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

BOX  F-3,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Publisher’s  Desk 


After  receiving  the  last  Rural 
New-Yorker  my  husband  took  it  to 
his  boss  as  Hoffman,  the  CapOn  man, 
owed  him  $600  for  work  done  with 
a  bulldozer,  and  Hoffman  had  not 
paid.  When  Hoffman  was  shown  the 
item  about  himself,  he  tore  it  out 
of  jmur  paper  and  paid  up.  Once 
again  your  paper  has  done  a  good 
deed.  May  I  have  another  copy  with 
this  write-up  to  show  the  feed  stores? 
Here  is  a  dollar  for  three  more  years 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Virginia  mrs.  h.  r. 

The  evil  that  a  man  does  lives 
after  him  and  Hoffman  is  realizing 
it,  but  there  are  still  people  who  were 
not  paid  for  orders  sent  to  The 
Farmer’s  Outlet  at  Huntington  and 
Commack,  New  York.  We  thank  our 
readers  for  keeping  us  up-to-date  on 
Hoffman. 

In  May  a  young  man  called,  who 
was  getting  magazine  subscriptions 
for  the  Allied  Contests,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  He  Syud  he  was  from  a  religious 
school  for  crippled  young  people  and 
the  commission  he  received  was  to 
help  further  their  education.  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  “Christian  Life”  for  three 
years,  paying  $7.00.  .He  gave  me  a 
I  receipt,  but  no  magazine  came.  I 
t  wrote  Allied  Contests,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  my  letter  was  returned  un¬ 
claimed:  Apparently  I  have  been 
j  taken  in.  I  am  not  hopeful  of  any 
refund  and  while  it  is  a  costly  lesson 
to  me.  it  might  have  been  more  costly. 

Tennessee  mrs.  c.  l.  m. 

Chicago  records  indicate  that  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Allied 
Contests,  Inc,  have  abandoned  their 
j  place  of  business  and  have  apparent- 
;  ly  disappeared  from  Chicago,  leaving 
|  no  instructions  regarding  disposition 
j  of  their  mail.  All  mail  addressed  to 
j  them  is  marked  “Unclaimed”  and  re- 
;  turned  to  senders.  The  young  agent 
I  may  have  been  entirely  sincere  and 
i  himself  the  victim  of  a  racket.  If  so 
j  Allied  Contests  are  guilty  of  a  double 
deception  against  the  agent  and  the 
|  customer.  It  will  be  wise  on  this 
i  record  to  pass  them  up  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  vicinity. 

Last  August  a  guest  stopped  at  our 
cabins  and  when  he  left  he  took  a 
pair  of  blankets.  We  verified  his 
name  and  address  through  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau  and  sent  a  registered 
letter  requesting  him  to  return  the 
blankets  or  pay  for  them.  He  signed 
for  the  registered  letter,  but  no  re¬ 
sponse  was  received.  A  letter  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  in  his  town  was  not 
|  answered.  What  can  I  do  in  the 
matter?  m.  m.  k. 

New  York 

Without  definite  proof  that  the 
party  took  the  blankets  one  could 
not  make  an  accusation  without  in¬ 
viting  disastrous  results.  While  the 
party  occupied  the  cabin  and  the 
|  blankets  were  missing  after  he  left, 
the  natural  assumption  is  that  the 
|  occupant  did  take  them,  but  the 
■  owner  would  have  to  prove  it,  which 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
If  accused  falsely  a  suit  for  libel 
could  be  filed.  We  have  had  several 
reports  from  readers  that  tourists 
|  have  taken  many  things  from  cabins. 
In  one  case  practically  everything  in 
the  cabin  wras  taken,  but  there  were 
no  witnesses,  and  the  over-night 
guests  got  away  quickly.  Even  if 
overtaken  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
state  trooper  or  police  officer  with 
one,  and  we  believe  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  have  a  search  warrant. 
Perhaps  a  deposit  should  be  asked 
to  cover  loss  and  breakage  in  a 
cabin,  but  that  would  tend  to  dis- 
1  courage  trade.  We  cannot  conceive 
anything  much  lower  than  taking 
1  advantage  of  hospitality  and  ap¬ 
propriating  the  furnishings. 

Blue  Boy  Paint  Contractors  and 
Construction  is  a  name  used  by 
Richard  D.  Inman  of  Utica  in  so- 
licting  painting  jobs  on  residential 
property,  going  from  house  to  house 
with  his  offer.  He  is  said  to  ask  ad¬ 
vance  payment  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
tract  is  signed,  and  also  makes  a 
claim  that  he  has  special  ingredients 
that  increase  the  life  of  the  paint. 
Records  indicate  that  he  has  been 
arrested  a  number  of  times  and  was 
sentenced  for  a  short  term  on  one 
occasion.  If  he  appears  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  it  would  be  logical  to  call  the 
Utica  authorities. 

The  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  has  secui’ed  a  temporary  in¬ 


junction  restraining  the  Cancer  Wel¬ 
fare  Fund,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Ave.,  from 
soliciting  further  funds  and  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  permanent  injunction,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  method  of  using  the 
mails.  The  evidence  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  U.  S.  Postal  authorities. 
The  Cancer  Welfare  Fund,  Inc., 
mailed  letters  containing  one  dollar 
bills  to  various  individuals,  asking 
the  recipients  to  return  the  bills  to 
them  with  their  own  contributions 
added.  It  is  said  that  the  outfit 
collected  $100,000  before  the  Attorney 
General  stepped  in.  Of  the  total,  it  is 
said,  that  25  cents  of  every  dollar 
went  for  “salaries”  and  70  cents  for 
“expenses,”  the  cancer  victims  get¬ 
ting  only  the  remaining  nickel. 
The  $1.00  is  “come-on”  money  and 
just  the  “bait”  used  to  get  donations 
from  the  public.  The  Empire  Cam¬ 
paigns,  Inc.,  at  the  same  address  arc 
said  to  have  furnished  the  dollar 
bills.  The  Attorney  General  called 
the  fund  raising  schme  “a  wildcat 
speculation  in  human  generosity,  that 
is  little  more  than  a  fraud  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  If  you  receive  a  letter  with  the 
“appeal’'  and  a  dollar  bill,  you  are 
under  no  obligation  to  return  the  bill 
to  the  sender.  If  you  do  not  you  will 
be  within  the  law.  These  two  con¬ 
cerns  are  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Runyon  Cancer  Fund  or 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

A  reader  complained  that  he  did 
not  receive  what  he  ordered  from  one 
of  our  advertisers.  We  presented  the 
matter  to  the  advertiser,  who  replies 
as  follows: 

“We  blame  your  paper  for  our 
troubles.  We  put  one  advertisement 
in  your  paper  of  six  or  seven  words 
and  down  came  the  avalanche  for 
which  we  were  totally  unprepared. 
We  received  hundreds  of  inquiries, 
and  I  assure  you  we  did  our  best  to 
handle  all  of  them  in  a  business-like 
way.  We  searched  through  ouv 
records  and  all  orders  were  shipped, 
however  our  customer  says  they  were 
not  received  so  we  are  refunding  his 
money  today.  We  are  happy  to  report 
we  have  only  one  loss  like  this. 
Thanks  for  your  interest  and  we  are 
sorry  it  happened  and  hope  your  sub¬ 
scriber  will  understand  we  were  not 
trying  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
him.”  c. 

New  York 

The  complaint  was  taken  care  of 
promptly.  In  a  situation  like  this  it 
is  not  unusual  for  one  or  two  ship¬ 
ments  to  go  astrajq  but  we  appreciate 
the  advertiser’s  report  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  One,  that  the  advertisement 
brought  so  many  replies  with  no 
other  complaint;  and  the  other  that 
they  refunded  his  money  to  the  party 
who  had  not  received  his  goods.  This 
we  consider  speaks  well  of  any  con¬ 
cern. 

I  received  an  offer  from  Ideal 
Gloves,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  stating 
that  if  I  sold  five  pairs  of  their 
gloves  they  would  send  me  a  free' 
pair  for  myself.  I  sold  six  pairs  and 
sent  $6.00  to  them.  The  money  order 
was  cashed  by  Ideal  Gloves,  but  no 
gloves  came.  The  parties  who  gave 
me  the  orders  want  their  money  back. 
As  repeated  letters  to  the  Ideal 
people  brought  no  response,  I  wrote 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
some  time  later  I  was  pleased  to 
know  the  six  parties  had  received 
their  gloves.  I  did  not  get  the  free 
pair.  I  am  satisfied  to  sacrifice  my 
loss  as  long  as  the  orders  were  filled, 
but  I  feel  gypped.  You  are  entitled 
to  this  record.  mrs.  m.  s. 

New  York 

Other  readers  report  that  they  sent 
a  dollar  for  one  pair  of  gloves  and 
did  not  receive  them,  nor  any  reply 
to  their  repeated  requests  for  either 
the  gloves  or  a  refund.  Our  letters 
were  treated  with  the  same  brand  of 
silence,  This  unbusinesslike  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  build  up  confidence  in 
a  concern  and  we  regret  having  to 
publish  this  record. 

Early  in  May  1  ordered  10  goslings 
from  a  goose  farm,  Faraway  Farms, 
Sdlverlake,  Indiana.  I  sent  $20  for 
same.  They  acknowledged  my  order, 
but  months  have  passed  and  I  have 
not  received  my  goslings  yet.  They 
refuse  to  answer  my  several  letters. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  about  it? 

Pennsylvania  j.  n. 

Our  letter  to  Faraway  Farms  was 
returned:  “moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.”  The  complaint  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment. 
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Subscribers $  Exchange 

Bate  of  adtoulting  Im  tbit  department  16*  pet 
word,  including  name  and  address,  eaeb  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMER,  single  or  married,  to  care  for  farm  animals. 

help  in  planting,  plowing,  etc.  Board  and  lodging 
provided.  Wife  could  help  in  housework  if  desired. 
State  salary  expected,  references.  BOX  4609,  liural 
New-Yorker. _ _ ______ 

HELP  Warned:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director.  Waasalo  Btate 
School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y,  _ 

A’ ANTED:  Machine  milkers,  married  men  $170  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 

Johanna  Farms,  Inc.,  Flemlngton,  New  Jersey. _ 

COOK,  experienced,  plain  cooking  for  institution  lo¬ 
cated  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  Satisfactory  salary  and 
comfortable  living  quarters.  Write  BOX  4433,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

COOK'  Housekeeper  who  likes  children  for  congenial 

family  in  country  near  New  York.  Write  Hogcn, 

King  St.,-  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

NURSES:  Registered  and  practical  nurses  for 

general  duty.  All  shifts,  8-hour  day,  44-hour  week. 
Also  need  nurse  for  Pediatrics,  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
shift.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Northern 
Westchester  Hospital,  Mount  Kiseo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  condense  pan  operator.  State 

age,  salary  and  references  in  first  letter,  BOX 
4542,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 

R  G.  Wearne,  M.  V.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaac 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y,  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  modern  farm,  one  adult,  good 

home;  all  conveniences,  permanent.  Must  be  ex¬ 

perienced,  neat,  ambitious,  age  between  20  and  40. 
No  objection  to  one  child.  BOX  4602,  Rural  New- 
Y  oixer.  _ ___ _ 

WANTED:  All  around  man  to  work  on  small  farm, 

good  home,  permanent,  wages.  Write,  Conner, 
Madison.  Conn. _ _ _ 

MOTHER,  daughter,  two  sisters,  couple;  general 

housework  for  family  with  children.  Country  home. 
Central  New  York.  BOX  4601,  Rural  New-Yorkor. 
GOOD  opportunity  for  housekeeper-coob.  Private  homo 
on  Long  Island,  own  room  and  bath.  All  modern 
appliances.  Good  salary.  Write  S.  Grad,  451  Ray- 
mond  St.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOMAN  to  do  housework,  assist  with  children.  No 

cooking,  laundry;  other  help.  $25  week.  Please 

give  telephone  number  and  experience.  Mrs.  James  H. 
Hunter,  North  Adams,  Mass. _ _ 

COOK-Generals,  couples,  housekeepers.  Excellent 

salaries,  positions  everywhere.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass, _ . 

ORGHARDI8T:  Experienced  working  foreman  with 

executive  ability  for  100-acre  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
farm,  mostly  apples.  No  stock.  Modern  house.  Near 
village.  BOX  4610,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  knowledge  of  machinery.' 

Full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Good  job  for  right 

party.  V.  E,  Drake,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED:  Men  to  cut  four  foot  wood;  good  timber; 
$5.00  per  cord.  F.  J.  Markert,  Wilcox,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Mother's  helper  to  live  in.  No  laundry, 

no  dishes;  own  room  and  bath.  Country  home.  Wages 
$65  monthly  at  start.  Write  Mrs.  Allan  Patton,  Ridge¬ 
field  'Road,  Wilton,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  General  house-worker,  good  cook,  able  to 
take  complete  responsibility  of  house,  dog  and 
small  greenhouse  'if  1  go  away.  Connecticut,  country, 
45  miles  from  New  York;  one  in  fatally.  BOX  4611, 
Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED:  Immediately  available  married  man  from 

35  to  45  years  of  age  for  dairy  farm.  Excellent  house 
with  all  conveniences.  On  main  highway  near  Buffalo. 
Artnur  Ball,  Clarence,  N.  Y.  Phone  Clarence  3771, 
WANTED:"  Working  foreman  with  herdsmanship  ex¬ 
perience.  50  head  Holsteins.  New  pen  stable  and 
milking  parlor.  Ample  modern  equipment.  Excellent 
house.  Salary  coromensurato  with  experience  and  bonus 
for  accomplishments.  Under  40  preferred  unless  you 
can  stand  the  pace  of  man  under  40.  DeAlton  Ridings, 
Falls  Farm,  R.  P.  2,  Cazonovla,  N,  Y. _ 

LADY  alone,  suburban  New  York  wants  housekeeper. 

Nice  room,  bath,  moderate  salary.  107  Bedford 
Road,  Pleas  an  tville,  N,  Y. 

MARRIED  man  with  farm  experience  and  love  for 

Jerseys  wanted  by  large  Jersey  farm.  Unlimited 
opportunity.  Modern  house,  milk,  fuel,  electricity 
furnished.  Wages  above  average.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  in  first  letter.  Polymeadows  Farm. 
■Shaftsbury,  Vermont, _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  general  farm.  Northern 

New  Jersey,  raising  hay,  grain,  sheep,  bogs.  Modern 
4-room  house.  State  wages  expected,  size  family, 
references.  BOX  4613,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

ESTATE  on  Long  Island  requires  expert  gardener, 

all  round  maintenance  man;  feed,  groom  saddle 
horses;  0-room  apartment;  $175  monthly.  Write  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  ages,  number  in  family,  etc.  BOX 

4614,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ ______ 

WANTED:  Take  complete  charge  farm  on  shares, 
mainly  poultry.  Unfurnished  4-room  cottage  avail- 

able.  References.  BOX  4615,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  butter  maker.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference  in  first  letter.  BOX  4622, 

Rural  N ew- Yorker.  _ 

POSITION  Open:  Herdsman.  Select  small  beef  cattle 
herd.  Desires  livestock  farmer  capable  of  working 
with  small  breeding  herd  and  also  help  with  some 
farm  work.  Give  full  details  of  experience,  education, 
etc.,  first  letter.  BOX  4623,  _ 

MIDDLE  AG  E .  1 ‘rotes  taut,  refined  woman,  not  ser¬ 

vant  type,  who  appreciates  good  home  and  surround¬ 
ings  rather  than  high  wages.  To  assist  with  house¬ 
work  and  some  cooking  in  adequately  appointed  private 
home.  No  cleaning  or  laundry.  Family  of  four  resid¬ 
ing  six  months  in  Maine  and  six  months  in  New 
Jersey.  Apply  giving  full  particulars  to  H.  W.  S. 
BOX  4624,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE  for  Westchester  County,  N2  Y  home  and 

farm.  Wife  to  cook  and  assist  in  housework.  Husband 
to  assist  on  farm  and  building  maintenance.  Must  be 
handy  with  tools  and  machinery.  Farm  experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Comfortable  quarters, 
pleasant  surroundings.  Give  full  details,  references. 
BOX  4625,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY:  Couple.  Large  modern  poultry  farm  lo- 

cated  in  southern  New  York  State.  Steady  position, 
experience  desirable  but  not  necessary,  for  proper 
conscientious  couple.  Modern  house,  all  conveniences. 
Supply  full  information  with  reply.  BOX  4626,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work  on  small  poultry 

and  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experienced  and  sober. 
BOX  127,  R.  F.  D-,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  single  farmer  on  poultry  farm.  Give 

qualifications,  wages,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  666, 
Manchester,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  for  housework  and  care 
of  children;  own  room.  modem  conveniences. 
Gustavo  Perl.  172  Westland  Ave.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  farming  and  some  carpentry.  Wife 

look  after  home  of  owner.  Good  accommodations. 
Salary  reasonable.  Write  BOX  4627,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Cook-houseworker,  butler-houseman-driver, 

country,  comfortable  living  quarters;  references. 
BOX  4628,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK  and  general  housevvorker,  for  family  of  three 
in  modern  country  home.  Private  room  and  bath, 
reasonable  salary.  Give  full  details,  recent  references 
in  letter  to  ''Cools,"  Box  67,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FREE  room  and  board,  in  return  for  cooking  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  for  couple,  leaves  balance  of  time 
free  for  day  work  elsewhere.  Attractive  quarters  and 
bath.  Would  consider  couple.  On  bus  line  near 
station.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  1-0590  or  BOX  4631, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Plain  cooking  downstairs;  $160. 

Other  help;  own  room  and  bath.  Farm  estate. 
Upper  Westchester;  all  year.  BOX  4632,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  home,  good  salary,  no  infants, 
small  family.  References.  Write  J.  Livson,  23 

Cole  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y, _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows,  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 

per  month  plus  room  and  beard.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc,,  750  Union  Are.,  Union,  N.  J, _ 

COUPLE,  man  expcriecned  gardener  (3  days  a  week) ; 

woman  work  2  days  a  week  as  bouseworker ;  3-room 
apartment  with  all  modern  conveniences.  Location, 

Redding,  Conn.  State  experience,  references,  salary 
expected.  BOX  4636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DAIRY  herdsman:  Married,  sober,  capable,  experi¬ 
enced,  years  of  know  how,  good  manager,  best  refer¬ 
ences;  interested  in  New  York  State  only.  Address 
P.  O-  Box  303,  Shelter  Island  Hts.,  N.  Y. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers.  New  York  State. 

Experienced  superintendent,  farmer,  gardener,  me¬ 
chanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper,  part  time, 
furnished  cottage,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  964, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  all  around  farm  hand  desires  good  home  with 

Christian  people;  able  to  milk  by  hand  or  machine. 

BOX  4603,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

CARET  AKER -Gardener,  married,  middleaged,  present 
position  eight  years,  Westchester  or  Connecticut 
preferred.  BOX  55,  Hewlett,  N.  Y. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse:  Woman  desires  charge  hydro¬ 
cephalic  infant.  Salary  commensurate.  References. 
BOX  4604,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches.  Specialty  Guernseys,  hogs; 
profitable  results,  BOX  4605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEMAN,  experienced  cleaning,  serving,  assist 
cooking,  good  gardener,  handyman.  No  farming, 
small  place,  two  adults;  New  Jersey  preferred.  $50 
month,  board.  T.  Kenney,  Runnemede,  N.  J. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  single,  wants  job  on 

dairy  farm.  Experienced  with  De  Laval  milkers. 
E.  Cotter,  Lake  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  Englishman,  single,  well  educated.  Agricult¬ 

ural  College  trained,  requires  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  manager  on  a  modern  dairy  farm  in  December. 
Excellent  references.  Write  C.  Axford,  care  A.  B. 
Brever  &  Son,  Canaan,  Conn. _ 

CAN  you  use  young  man,  personable,  age  24,  married, 

veteran,  graduate  Yale,  BA,  Wisconsin,  MS, 
specialized  rural  sociology,  agriculture.  Farm  ex¬ 
perience  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin.  Familiar  with 
conditions  and  problems  of  rural  areas.  Enjoys  work¬ 
ing  with  people.  Desires  position  for  which  sueh 
qualifications  will  be  of  value.  BOX  4616,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

SINGLE,  middleaged  Christian  American.  Poultry- 
man.  repairman,  handyman,  cook,  housekeeper.  No 
alcohol  or  tobacco.  Clean,  neat,  friendly.  References. 

Anywhere.  Same  kind  people.  You  state  particulars, 
terms,  Ernest  Gnegy.  Oakland.  Md. 

CARETAKER,  responsible,  cultured  young  couple, 
knowledge  horses,  drives;  sober,  industrious,  handy. 
BOX  4629,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  for  diickeu  farm.  No  cooking. 
Tos.  Alber,  157  Locust  Ave.,  Uniondale,  I„  I. 

COUPLE:  Reliable,  experienced  grounds,  gardens, 
trees;  repairs;  excellent  cook  and  houseworker,  BOX 
4633,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ - 

FARMERS:  Beginners,  two  city  girls,  single,  Hebrew, 
desire  farm  experience;  weekend  employment  only, 
money  no  object.  BOX  4634,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CAN  anyone  owning  adult  camp,  estate,  farm,  where 
equipment  has  to  be  maintained,  use  conscientious 
man  as  working  superintendent,  caretaker.  Good 
character,  married,  perfect  health,  do  not  drink;  ex¬ 
pert  mechanic,  automotive  repairs,  electrical,  plumb¬ 
ing,  carpenter  work.  Havo  nepessary  tools.  Also  35  MM 
projectionists.  Must  be  permanent.  Now  employed. 
Interview  invited.  BOX  4638,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


— — a— — —————— 

NOTICE! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  3.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R,  D.  I,  Clinton,  N,  Y.  _ 

FARMS,  rural  homes  and  buslnaaa  properties  for  aaie; 

vicinity  Newburgh.  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Baal 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. _ 

FOB  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa,,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491 -J-4. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H  L.  W’allace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford.  Delaware. 


NOTICE:  Have  'you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  WTe  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Good  grade  A  dairy  farm,  Newton,  N.  J. 

120  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers,  light, 
new  barn,  some  fields  already  in  alfalfa,  nice  five 
room  house,  light,  water  and  bath,  will  completely 
redecorate.  Rent,  $150  per  month.  A.  N.  Lockwood 
Agency,  Newton,  N.  J.  _ 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Promised  Land."  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 

pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 

Y op  can  lot  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallou,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 

small  and  largo  tracts.’*  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps, 

farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr. ) 
Cobleskill  7,  Eastern  New  York.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land; 

suitable  for  cattle  raising.  BOX  4512.  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ 

FARMS,  businesses,  places.  Farms  from  six  acres  to 
500  acres  equipped;  $9,500  buys  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
$4,000  down.  140  acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  apple 
orchard  700  trees;  terms  given.  Write  or  telephone 
46-224.  C.  M.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  245  acre  stock  farm  on  paved  road  near 
village.  Dwelling,  two  baths;  $18,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Va.  _ 

ESTABLISHED  modern  tourist  house  with  two 
cabins,  seven  acres.  Ideal  location.  Youngmann, 
Leeds.  N.  Y. 


WEST  Palm  Beach,  Florida:  Building  lot,  residential 
section,  near  Dixie  Highway.  G.  D.  Weaver, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  If  it’s  a  fruit,  dairy  or  poultry 

farm  you  are  looking  for  we  have  them. 
Connecticut  Realty  Company. 

MOTOR  courts,  restaurants,  homes.  Some  terms. 

Vaughn  M.  flewey,  Reg.  Real  Estate  Broker, 
BOX  385,  Avon  Park,  Florida, _ 

FOR  Sale;  7-roem  house,  Davenport,  N.  Y.  village; 

%  acre,  garage  three  cars,  bath,  lights,  house 
painted  inside  and  out.  Asking  $3,700;  $2,000  down. 
Mrs.  M.  Kyrk,  R.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  rooms  and  bath  $2,500.  Retire,  cheap.  L.  Blair, 
8901  29th  St,,  Tampa,  Florida. _ _ 

WANTED:  Acreage  with  at  least  one  house,  im¬ 

provements.  Must  have  lake  frontage  and,  or  good 
stream.  Within  60  miles  New  York  City.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Leopold  M.  Kay,  845  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Capacity  25  acres  woodland,  including  good 
sized  meadow,  good,  ever  running  water.  15x20  well 
built  durable  cabin,  three  bunks  and  two  stoves.  Iijeal 
for  summer  vacation  or  hunting  (deer  and  partridge). 
Located  a  few  miles  below  Adirondacks.  To  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  because  of  illness.  Any  reasonable  offer  ac- 
cepted.  Write  P.  O.  Box  213,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STATE  Highway:  95  acres,  adapted  for  dairy,  truck; 

large  barn;  9-room  house,  bath,  heat;  adapted  for 
hotel,  tourists;  $21,000.  Owner.  BOX  4606,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

GAS  station.  9-car  garage,  snack  bar,  15-room  house, 

bath,  heat,  four  acres;  $27,000;  terms.  Owner. 
BOX  4607,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  70-cow  farm,  equipped;  new  machinery, 
bath,  electricity,  tenant  house;  easy  terms.  Located 
Delaware  County,  New  York.  BOX  4608,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker,  _ 

$2,800  CASH  buys  eight  acres  on  highway;  house, 
barn,  stream,  electricity.  Chris  E.  Collins,  Birdsali, 

New  York, _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Ideal  stock,  dairy  and  grain 

farm,  1,200  acres;  410  acres  cleared.  Superb  climate, 
all  year  grazing;  4%  million  feet  seiect  hardwood 
timber.  Highway  and  small  river  crosses  the  property. 
In  densely  populated  section  and  near  several  small 
cities.  Virginia  Realty  Co.,  Carrsviile,  Virginia. 
WANTED:  Combination  dairy  and  apple  orchard 
Must  border  lake  or  have  good  stream.  Kindly  state 
full  particulars.  Pay  all  cash.  BOX  4612,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

GOOSE  hatchery  for  sale,  100  breeders,  four  in¬ 
cubators,  will  sell  with  or  without  farm.  Farm  32% 
acres,  6-room  house,  hot  water,  heat,  bath,  electric” 
artesian  well;  13  dairy  cows,  barn,  chicken  houses, 
all  equipment.  J.  Schindler,  Strawridge  Rd.,  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped,  from 

owner,  M.  Schimmel,  R.  D.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  lakefront  and  seashore.  Ideal  homes  for 

gracious  living.  Farms,  ranches,  groves,  invest¬ 
ments.  Lists.  PhotQ3.  J.  D.  Aker,  Broker,  Clermont. 
INTERESTED :  Buy  dairy  farm,  150  to  200  acres, 

vicinity  Berkshire*  to  Southern  Vermont.  Pre¬ 
fer  improved  but  would  consider  unimproved  if 
buildings  sound.  Will  deal  with  principals  only. 
BOX  4617.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIVE  in  A  bomb  safety  area  city.  Large  comfortable 

house,  two  baths,  extra  large  lot,  garage,  fruit; 

next  to  business  section,  schools,  churches.  Ideal  for 
professional  and  family  or  income  business;  reduced 
price.  BOX  4618,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  20  acres,  Montague,  N.  J.,  bordering 

High  Point  State  Park;  high  elevation,  no  build¬ 
ings;  6-inch  driven  well;  $3,000.  Walter  Hunt,  8702 
Avon  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  70-cow  farm  equipped,  new  machinery; 

bath,  electricity,  tenant  house;  easy  terms;  located 
Delaware  County,  New  York.  BOX  4619,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Good  income,  southern  Chenango  County 

farm:  23  head  of  cattle,  20  sheep;  near  hard  road. 
BOX  4620,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  stream  with  falls  generating  200  horse¬ 

power  substantial  building  ideal  for  small  industry 
for  sale.  Algonquin  Paper  Co..  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 

LONG  established  river  bottom  farm.  Excellent  level 

productive  crop  land.  Fine  old  American  home 
modernized  with  bath,  lavatory,  steam  heat,  electrie 
and  telephone.  New  6-room  and  bath  tenant  house. 
80  head  of  cattle;  two  tractors  and  all  machinery. 
Price,  inclusive  $55,000.  J.  H.  Crulckshank,  Rox- 
bury,  N,  Y.,  telephone  3591. _ 

153  ACRE  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings,  stone 

house,  smaller  brick  house,  bath,  fireplace,  bank 
barn,  silo,  29  stanchions.  $23,500.  Garland,  Realtor, 
Littlestown,  Pa.  Phone  137. _ 

WANTED:  Few  acres  of  land,  brook,  dam;  reasonable. 

C.  11.  Johnson,  849  42nd  St.,  Brooklyn  32.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  45  acre  profitable  poultry,  hatchery  and 

fruit  farm  located  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
N.  Y.  35  acres  in  fruit,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes. 
Poultry  2,500  N.  Y. -U.  S.  approved  pullorum  clean 
Barred  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Red  Breeders  for  1951 
chick  season.  40,000  incubator  capacity,  3,500  brood¬ 
ing  capacity;  all  buildings  on  farm  in  excellent  re¬ 
pair;  14-room  house,  apartment,  oil  heat,  hard  wood 
floors,  wonderful  lake  view;  main  route,  near  village, 
beautiful  shaded  and  shrubbed  lawns;  good  spring. 
Must  ba  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Inquiry.  Gervin  K. 
Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. _  ' 

WANTED:  About  50  aere3,  half  wooded,  house,  near 
community;  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Price  about  $3,000.  BOX  4637,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PAY  cash  or  year's  rent  in  advance  for  bargain. 

Will  improve  property.  Good  or  neglected  farm  or 
littie  laud  near  living  quarters.  BOX  4621,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FARMS,  large,  fully  equipped,  river  road,  large 
dairies,  two  chicken  farms  near  town,  gas  sta¬ 
tions;  fully  licensed  hotel  doing  $35,000  over  bar. 
cheap.  One  gas  station  on  main  highway;  125  acre 
farm  $2,800;  easy  terms.  Large  amount  wood  timber. 
Many  others.  Write  us  what  you  want.  United  Real 
Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

191  ACRES:  Stock,  equipment.  First  class  dairy- 
general  farm  near  Fredericksburg;  beautiful  resi¬ 
dence,  nine  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  two  porches, 
lovely  sliaded-shrubbed  setting;  3-year-old  barn  36x60; 
two  poultry  houses;  brooder  house;  191  acres.  50  till¬ 
able,  fruit  orchard;  includes  11  head  cattle,  300  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  350  chicks,  '48  Jeep,  new  tractor,  all  tools 
and  equipment;  owner  leaving,  must  sacrifice.  No. 
29.239.  West’s,  W.  E.  Sherman,  R.  D.  1, 
Fredericksburg,  Va,  Bargain  list  free. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY'S  golden  wildflowsr  honey,  51ba.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00,  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pal! 

$2.90:  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  No.  I  grade  $5.00  gal.; 

clover  honey.  5  lb.  pail  $1.45;  5  lbs.  soft  sugar, 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls, 
N-  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 


CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 
paid.  insured.  Gift  wrapped  If  desired.  Woolley's, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  6—5  lbs.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6 — 5  lbs.  $6.60.  A11  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  l)>s.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs  buckwheat  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire, 
N.  Y. 


HON EY- Clover :  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here;  guaranteed. 
Spencer  Baird,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


DAMIOS,  large  as  oranges.  Organically  grown  Texas 

persimmons.  Delicious,  beautiful  fruit — a  delight  to 
behold.  Bushel  basket  $7.00;  half  bushel  $4.00;  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Fitzgerald's  Nursery,  Box  207-L, 
Stephenville,  Texas. 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEW  clover  honey:  GO  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8.40  not 
prepaid.  10  lb.  pail  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 

HONEY,  clover:  "Best  you  ever  tasted.”  Five  pound 

jar  .$1.45  'delivered  third  zone.  Jay  Stewart, 
Campbell  Hail,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  60  lb.  can,  not  prepaid,  fine  clover  $9.60; 

clover-basswood  $8.40;  buckwheat  $6.60.  Mixed 
honey  lower.  Write  for  complete  list.  Bay  Wilcox 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  60  pounds  $8.75,  Autumn 

flower  good  flavor  $7.50.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta, 
New  York. 

A  NICE  Christmas  gift  for  your  friends  or  service 

men;  send  one  pound  can  pure  Vermont  maple 
sugar  $l.7o  ur  one  quart  maple  syrup  $2.25  packed  and 
prepaid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

il«lN,KY.:  Heavy-bodied  clover;  liquid.  60  lb.  can 
$11;  four  5-lb  pails  $5.50.  Four  2-lb.  jars  $2.75. 
Postpaid  third  zone,  Wm.  _H.  Wolford,  Schoharie. 
New  \crk. 

■lKEE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4  25 
One  busnel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida- 

PECANS :  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  machine 
graded,  hand  selected.  10  lbs.  $4.50;  Jumbo  shelled 
halves  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.25.  Choice  broken  halves 
and  pieces  o  -bs.  $5.25.  Delivered,  insured,  guaran¬ 
teed.  Twentieth  year  selling  pecans  direct.  J  Trus 
Hayes,  Grower,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

HONK*  makes  nice  gift  for  your  mother  in  law  at 
the  holiday  season.  Send  for  prices.  Wixson's  Honev 
Dundee,  New  York. 

FANCY,  fresh,  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus 
fruits  express  prepaid.  AH  orders  guaranteed. 

^fPefniU  or  mixed.  55  lb.  bushel  basket 
$6.73'  30  lb.  half  bushel  basket  $3.75.  Order  now! 
Earl  Ivrueger,  Box  133,  Vero  Beach,  Florida,  Indian 
River  country'. 

WANIEu:  New  York  State  hickory  nuts  10  pounds 
II.  Essex,  10  North  Broadway,  Nyack  N  Y 

H?;NvEY,  60  llght  clover,  here  $9.00;  two  cans 

$17.  Lavein  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y 

S?SU  pecans"  Georgia  grown.  Five  pounds 
■$2.°0:  Id  pounds  $5.00,  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres. 
Windsor,  Va.  ' 

ulmill  grapefruit  and  oranges  mixed  $5.00.  Ex- 

press  prepaid  Arkansas  East.  Prices  on  our  full 
line  of  citrus  fruit  gift  packeges  on  request.  Over 
97  years  famHy  experience  growing  Florida  citrus 
fruit.  E.  B  Turner  and  Sons,  P.  o.  Box  1027, 
Dept.  R.  Clearwater,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

siMiiJNUiat  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  v 

kepfecon#d«tia?,ternIty  MWe<1  motheM  'case* 

private  farm  home  located  in 

Dmver  CN*yS*  Home  cookiEg'  Mrs-  Leo  Finch, 

HUNTERS  Wanted:  Excellent  deer  section,  lime 

Phone^CHffmd-  sSSS?  Calabr°"  ^  °ib3°n'  P"* 

ULLr  hunters:  Good  hunting.  Reasonable  ra:.V 

Conger  Norris,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y 

WANTED:  Refined,  retired,  gentleman  boarder” 

permanent;  country  home.  BOX  4630.  Rural  X, « - 
Yorker. 

WANTED  boarders,  all  conveniences.  Near  CatskiO 
Myrtla  W’hitbeck,  Jefferson  Heights,  Catskill.  N  V 
care  Ray  Waldron.  * 

BOOM  and  board  for  men  in  attractive  country 
home;  good  food.  Rates  $12.50  weekly,  BOX  296 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Permanent  border  in  private  country  home" 

Convalescent  or  mental  patient  (not  requirin'* 
hospitalization)  acceptable.  BOX  4635.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY  for  sale.  One  hundred  tons  mixed,  string 

New^York20  *  t°“’  Thomaa  Zeller’  Sharon  Springs, 

25  HOaISEFOWBR  Deisel  engine,  Outor  truck  scale*. 

cider  tank  and  presses.  Bartke,  Leeds.  N.  Y 

IDevLi  Xmas  gifts,  hand  loomed  bath  mats,  rugs 
utility  bags,  place  mats;  all  colors.  Rug  filler 
material.  Order  early.  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert,  Roscoe, 
New  York. 

hank  y  work,  aprons,  baby  sets.  Mrs.  J,  Pomorski 

Pinckney,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  Corn-on-cob  by  the  truckload.  Write, 

giving  price  delivered.  Clove  Lake  Stables,  1025 
Clove  Road,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  C. 

CAT  pincushions  $1.00,  all  colors.  Dorothy 

Kwasniewski.  Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk  N  Y 

FOR  Sale:  McCormick -Deering  cream  separator  with 
electric  motor  drive,  slightly  used;  price  reason¬ 
able.  Glenn  Klinger,  Spring  Glen,  Pa. 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00  each,  all  colon- 
Crocheted  chair  sets  $6.00;  doilies  $2.50;  large 
$4.50  (22  in.).  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont 

FEATHERS,  goose  downs  wanted,  8  to  10  lbs.  sta’e 
price.  Box  22,  Somers,  N.  Y. 

JAMESWAY  electrie  brooder,  model  1242,  two  James¬ 

way  metal  nests  (10  eaeh),  four  drinking  fountains, 
three  chick  founts,  three  5-foot  feeders,  six  chick  fend¬ 
ers  assorted,  one  Purina  feeder,  two  heavy  pails 
eight  dozen  egg  boxes,  seven  nest  eggs,  65  pounds 
Carbola  disinfectant  paint  powder,  assortment 
checker  tabs  disinfectants  etc.,  $100  for  the  lot 
Buyer  pays  transportation  and  packing.  Will  also 
sell  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  Amherst  prefabricated  chicken 
house  for  $200.  Buyer  pays  cost  of  removal.  H  H 
Replogle,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Home  comfort  coal  and  wood  range  $35. 
Fred  Kuttler,  R.  F,  D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Montgomery  Ward  2-wheel  scraper  with 
or  _  without  blade ;  any  condition.  Have  mowing 
machine  and  other  farm  equipment  for  sale  or  trade. 
Ed  Whiles,  Rt.  1,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  $  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

does  more  work,  helps  boost  profits 


60-70  HOURS  . . .  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  ''PREMIUM"'  TRACTOR  OILS 


150  HOURS...  DEPEND  ABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


CUTS  HARVESTING  COSTS  . . . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  gives  long  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL  —  reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  —  avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —  resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  1 5-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

o  o  # 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
tor  Passenger  Cars . . .  Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


* 


( 


jo urna 
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Back  to  Work  for  the  Winter 
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Weed  Killers  and  Soil  Fertility 


EEDS  are  commonly  considered 
as  a  detriment  because  they 
are  plants  that  use  soil  space 
but  do  not  pi'ovide  nutrients 
either  to  us  or  to  our  animals. 
In  pastures  weeds  are  plants 
that  a  cow  has  sense  enough  to  refuse  if  she 
can  help  herself  to  other  more  suitable  plant 
growth.  The  vegetation  she  eats  is  not  chosen 
according  to  its  particular  species,  but  rather 
according  to  its  palatability  and  the  balanced 
fertility  of  the  spot  or  area  of  soil  where  it 
grows.  Unlike  the  cow,  however,  we  have  not 
seen  the  imbalance,  or  the  deficiency,  of  the 
soil  fertility  which  still  lets  some  kind  of 
vegetation  grow  even  if  failing  to  make  food 
for  us.  We  have  defined  a  weed  as  “any  plant 
out  of  place.”  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say:  “Weeds  are  plants  making  scarcely  more 
than  vegetative  bulk  growth  on  soils  too  low 
in  fertility  for  other  kinds  of  plant  growth.” 

Because  of  this  confusion  in  definition,  we 
have  recently  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  put 
those  plants,  i.  e.,  the  weeds,  back  into  place — 
or  out  of  the  wrong  place — by  calling  in  either 
the  chemical,  or  the  hormone,  sprays.  By 
means  of  these  treatments,  the  weeds  (and 
non -weeds  too)  can  be  killed  easily  and 
speedily.  Emphasis  on  the  plant  species  out  of 
place,  and  our  readiness  to  engage  in  a  fight 
on  some  unsuspecting  plants,  have  made  us 
lose  sight  of  the  decline  in  soil  fertility  that 
had  starved  out  the  food-producing  plants  but 
let  the  non-producer  of  food,  the  weeds,  still 
survive.  As  the  weed  plants  produce  less,  they 
can  survive  on  less,  at  least  on  less  coming 
from  the  soil  as  nutrition  for  them,  for  ani¬ 
mals,  and  for  ourselves. 

Weeds  and  Low  Soil  Fertility 

Lowered  fertility  may  bring  in  weeds;  low¬ 
ered  more,  it  may  prohibit  even  weeds.  That 
such  reasoning  rests  on  a  logical  basis  of  the 
soil  facts  is  the  testimony  of  the  two  classic 
plots  on  Sanborn  Field  at  the  Missouri  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Corn  has  been  grown  continu¬ 
ously  now  for  62  years  on  these  plots.  The  en¬ 
tire  crop,  both  grain  and  stalks,  has  always 
been  removed.  One  plot  was  given  six  tons  of 
barnyard  manure  annually.  The  other  was 
given  nothing  but  corn  seed,  cultivation,  and 
the  opportunity  of  producing  a  corn  crop,  if 
it  could,  by  the  help  of  the  same  weather  that 
has  been  giving  almost  twice  as  large  a  corn 
yield  on  the  adjoining  manured  plot. 

If  these  two  soils  are  observed  in  the  Spring, 
ahead  of  plowing  them  for  another  crop  in 
this  continuous  corn  series,  one  would  be  apt 
to  conclude  prosaically  that  the  use  of  manure 
brings  in  weeds.  The  “no  manure”  plot  has  no 
weed  crop,  but  it  has  almost  no  corn  crop 
either.  There  is  no  need  to  cultivate  it  to  get 
rid  of  any  weeds.  There  are  seldom  any  weeds 
on  it  now  after  62  years 
of  continuous  corn.  This 
is  true  since  there  is  not 
enough  fertility  in  the 
soil  to  keep  growing  any 
sprouting  weed  seed  that 
might  have  gotten  there 
from  being  blown  in,  or 
brought  from  somewhere 
else  by  other  means. 

Here  is  a  nice  clean, 
weed-free  plot.  It  might 
win  our  admiration  for 
the  absence  of  weeds  if 
one  were  to  think  no 
deeper  about  good  soil 
management  and  wise 
farming  than  just  the 
need  to  keep  the  land 
free  of  weeds. 

On  the  plot  given  the 
six  tons  of  manure  each 
year,  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  to  be 
p  lowed  under  every 
Spring.  These  start  com¬ 
ing  in  soon  after  the 
third  cultivation  of  the 
corn  in  the  Summer. 

They  are  already  a  good 
cover  crop  against 


By  Wm.  A.  Albrecht 


veloped  and  more  fertile  soil  is  required,  do 
not  produce  humus  in  the  soil  in  such  amounts 
as  is  the  case  for  woody  and  non-legume 
erosion  by  the  time  of  the  autumn  rains.  They  plants.  While  leguminous  crops  make  cellulose, 
carry  over  through  the  Winter.  They  take  up  •  they  do  not  cover  it  with  much  lignin  or 
the  soluble  nitrogen  from  the  surface  soil  in  phenolic  compounds  to  convert  it  into  wood. 


the  late  Summer.  This  is  no  harm  to  the  corn 
crop  after  cultivation  has  killed  all  the  shal¬ 
low  corn  roots  anyway,  and  when  the  corn  is 
feeding  by  means  of  roots  at  much  greater 
depth,  and  in  more  regular  moisture  content, 
than  this  upper  section  of  the  soil  profile 
represents. 

These  weeds  are  Nature’s  way  of  giving  us 
a  self-seeded  cover  crop  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
soluble  nitrogen  and  the  damages  by  sheet 
erosion.  In  the  face  of  these  extra  and  bene¬ 
ficial  services  to  the  soil  given  by  the  weeds, 
when  we  neglect  to  supply  the  equivalent 
fertility  support  to  the  soil  of  the  unmanured 
plot,  shall  we  engage  in  a  fight  by  means  of 
chemical  poison  sprays  on  such  a  service¬ 
providing  weed  crop?  Shall  we  think  of  weeds 
as  coming  into  competition  with  our  crops,  or 
shall  we  think  of  them  as  Nature’s  attempt  to 
help  improve  the  soil  conditions? 

New  Practices  Should  Provoke  Caution 

The  spraying  of  chemicals  on  weeds  may 
well  call  for  some  thinking  about  the  nature 
of  the  chemical  compounds  that  render  this 
violent  death  blow  to  vegetation.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  the  core  of  the  sprays’ 
chemical  composition  is  the  benzene,  or  the 
ring,  structure.  It  is  the  compound  originating 
in  the  coal-tar  by-products  from  distilling  coal 
for  making  coke.  Apparently  these  ring  com¬ 
pounds  were  not  destroyed  by  the  microbes 
active  in  the  anaerobic  decay  of  the  woody 
materials  that  originally  went  into  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  coal.  Such  is  readily  true  since 
bacteria  commonly  tested  in  the  laboratory 
do  not  break  down  the  compounds  of  benzene 
or  ring  structure.  In  fact,  such  chemicals  usu¬ 
ally  arrest  the  microbial  processes.  They  kill 
the  microbes  as  we  know  for  carbolic  acid,  or 
phenol,  one  of  the  early  ring  compounds  once 
widely  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  wood-producing  plants  are  the  natural 
agents  creating  the  compounds  with  the  ring 
arrangement  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
composing  them.  Lignin  of  wood,  that  is,  the 
compound  enshrouding  the  cellulose  to  make 
wood  of  it,  is  not  readily  decayed  or  destroyed 
in  the  soil.  It  accumulates  there  as  humus. 
Lignin  consists  almost  exclusively  of  ring 
structures  combined  or  linked  together  as 
many  combinations.  It  is  a  synthetic  output  by 
the  vegetation  on  the  soils  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  climatic  forces  and  on  the 
lowered  fertility  where  wood  production  is  the 
major  crop  possibility. 

Legume  crops,  for  which  a  less  highly  de- 


Lignified  cellulose  is  not  so  digestible.  Not. 
only  do  bacteria  fail  to  digest  the  lignin,  or 
ring  compounds,  but  such  structures  are  not 
broken  down  during  digestion  by  higher  ani¬ 
mals  either,  so  far  as  we  know.  These  syn¬ 
thetic  chemical  creations  by  woody  plants, 
growing  on  the  less  fertile  soils,  are  in  the 
chemical  groups  representing  little  or  no  food 
values  to  microbes  or  to  animals  in  ways  we 
commonly  visualize  that  foods  serve  us. 
Rather  they  are  in  the  drug  group.  They  are 
more  nearly  in  the  class  of  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds.  This  can  be  said  of  them  when  they 
are  ingested  in  significant  dosages  or 
amounts  equivalent  to  common  foods.  Taken 
in  smaller  dosages,  as  we  do  with  many  com¬ 
monly  considered  poisons,  they  are  stimulants. 

It  is  in  this  category  of  stimulants  that  one 
of  the  more  commonly  used  weed  killers, 
namely  2-4  D,  is  classified.  It  acts  as  a  growth 
hormone  for  plants.  It  is  a  substance  of  which 
very  small  amounts  serve  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  chemical  reactions  of  life,  if  not  to 
initiate  new  ones  counteracting  this  drug.  It 
literally  makes  the  plant  respire  itself  to  death 
or  burn  itself  out. 

While  considering  these  chemical  ring  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  form  of  weed  killers,  acting  like 
terrific  stimulants  for  the  plants’  body  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  sex  hormones  (powerful 
stimulants)  of  man  and  animals  are  also  com¬ 
plex  ring  compounds.  Some  of  the  amino 
acids,  too,  have  similar  chemical  arrangements 
as  component  parts  of  their  atomic  structure. 
In  fact,  a  small,  but  required,  part  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  molecule  contains  this  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  of  its  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  of  such  rea¬ 
soning,  it  seems  that  our  own  body  requires 
and  uses  some  compounds  of  the  benzene  ring 
structures  in  its  functions.  But  by  what  ^chemi¬ 
cal  methods  it  links  together  the  plant-given 
ring  compounds,  or  transforms  them  to  con-' 
struct  those  serving  it  so  specifically  in  such 
small  amounts,  is  still  unknown.  According  to 
present  knowledge,  the  ring  structure  is  not 
broken  while  in  the  body.  Compounds  of  its 
kind  ingested  are  eliminated  as  such  without 
chemical  destruction  of  the  ring  itself.  They 
come  in  as  very  small  amounts  naturally  to 
render  their  services.  In  larger  amounts  they 
quickly  give  disastrous  effects,  as  do  other 
poisons. 

It  is  still  more  significant  to  recall,  in  this 
connection,  the  fact  that  experimental  skin 

cancers  in  mice  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  of  coal-tar.  Can¬ 
cer  was  originally  named 
as  “chimney  sweeps  dis¬ 
ease.”  Cancer  of  the  lips 
of  pipe  smokers  raises 
the  question  of  possible 
causal  connections  in  this 
case  with  coal-tar  dis¬ 
tillates  from  burning 
tobacco.  With  ring  com¬ 
pounds  so  disturbing  in 
human  and  animal 
physiology  and  through 
biochemical  ways  still 
unknown  but  disastrous, 
it  raises  some  question  as 
to  the  hazards  that  might 
possibly  be  brought 
along  when  they  are 
scattered  about  so 
promiscuously  as  weed¬ 
killing  chemicals. 


Weeds  are  nature’s  winter  cover  crop  on  soil  that  reeeives  manure  annually  ( upper  left 
photo )  and  is  fertile  enough  to  grow  them  along  with  a  crop  of  continuous  corn.  Weeds  are 
now  absent  ( upper  right  photo )  where  corn ,  also  grown  continuously  for  62  years  but  with 
no  treatment,  has  depleted  the  son  to  the  point  of  prohibiting  weeds.  The  soil  body  is  also 
correspondingly  strong  ( lower  left  photo),  or  weak  ( lower  right  photo),  against  the  beat¬ 
ing  effects  of  rain  and  erosion.  ( Photos  taken  last  Spring  of  test  plots  at  Sanborn  Field, 

Missouri  Experiment  Station.) 


Feed  Crops  Rather  Than 
Fight  Weeds 

If  weeds  are  competi¬ 
tors  with  our  food- 
producing  plants,  natur- 
(Cont’d  on  Page  820) 
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The  Coyote  Is  Coming! 

NE  of  the  problems  of  our  early 
pioneers  was  the  menace  of  the 
great  gaunt  killers  called  timber 
wolves.  While  the  cry  of  “wolf, 
wolf”  in  recent  years  has  often 
______  echoed  down  our  valleys,  the  truth 

is  that  the  last  known  timber  wolf  was. killed 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  last  record 


17  of  these  animals  have  been  taken  in  Lewis  cepts  grasshoppers  for  breakfast  if  a  fat  lamb 
County,  eight  in  Franklin,  eight  in  Essex  and  or  a  baby  fawn  is  not  in  the  immediate  offing. 
10  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  During  the  past  Unlike  the  slinking  timber  wolf,  he  prefers 
Fall,  others  have  been  taken  in  Warren  County,  to  live  close  to  the  haunts  of  man,  where  he 
apparently  rapidly  becoming  a  new  seedbed,  defies  us  with  his  craft  and  cunning.  These 


are  some  of  his  attributes;  probably  there  are 
many  more  we  do  not  know. 

In  my  opinion  we  ^hall  never  completely 
exterminate  the  coyote  and,  if  we  do,  there  is 


The  animals  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture  were  taken  in  Warren  and  Essex. 

In  my  opinion,  a  coyote  living  out  of  its  own 
environment,  and  apart  from  others  of  his 

I  -have  is  that  of  1895  when  an  old  male  was  kind’  might  sire  a  cross  between  coyote  and  no  assurance  he  will  not  return  again  by  the 
trapped  upon  the  shores  of  Brant  Lake  by  a  lf  and  when  n0  °‘her  mate  ,s  available,  same  routes  over  which  he  has  already  come, 

man  whose  name  was  Dire  Parker.  This  ani-  We  kave  every  reason  to  suspect  that  this  is  On  the  other  hand,  some  pestilence  may  come 
mal  was  believed  to  have  been  the  last  sur-  exac‘£  what  happened  at  Vischers  Ferry  back  to  our  assistance  as  it  did  with  the  wolf, 
vivor  of  a  pack  of  seven  whose  range  was  “  1ff'  and  *hat’  f™m  thla  beginning,  came  We  can,  and  must  work  out  some  measure  of 
over  much  of  Hamilton  and  Essex  Counties,  ‘he  later  packs  as  they  widened  their  range-  control  in  cooperation  with  our  Conservation 

Folklore  and  Action  have  spun  an  interesting  ^culaX  norto°  toto  "thf  Adiro^dtcks6’ 

actual  and  repeated  appearance  of  the  coydog 
(dog-coyote  cross)  seems  to  substantiate  these 
suspicions.  We  do  know  that  the  sex  urge  in 
both  dog  and  coyotes  is  strong  and  that  their 
powers  of  reproduction  are  great. 

Litters  of  12  and  14  have  been  reported,  yet  more  aggressive,  or  become  infected  with  some 
vanced,  the  most  probable  is  that  pestilence  the  average  litter  may  not  be  more  than  six  communicable  disease,  such  as  hydrophobia, 
and  disease  were  the  answer.  Surely  man  to  eight.  However,  since  these  pests  have  no  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  Willet  Randall 

never  exterminated  them.  The  millions  of  enemy  except  feeble  man,  whose  efforts  to  - — - - 

acres  of  deep  forest  gave  sanctu¬ 
ary,  with  hordes  of  wild  game  and 
game  birds  still  in  evidence,  long 
after  the  last  gray  killer  had 
vanished. 

There  are  those  still  living  who 
recall  the  weird  wail  of  the  pack 
leader  sitting  on  its  haunches  with 
muzzle  to  the  moon  sending  out 
a  summons  to  members  of  the 


web  around  these  animals;  tall  tales  and  bed¬ 
time  stories  are  still  rampant.  But  the  old 
Lobo  is  gone. 

An  unsolved  mystery  of  the  Adirondack 
wolf  packs  is  their  sudden  exit.  Why  did  they 
flourish  so  long  and  then  so  quickly  disappear? 
Among  many  theories  that  have  been  ad- 


farmers  and  our  native  trappers  living  in  the 
infested  areas. 

While  these  animals  are  apparently  as  yet 
harmless  in  their  attacks  upon  man,  we  may 
well  consider  the  possibility  of  an  even  more 
serious  threat,  should  they  perhaps  grow 


scattered  pack  to  reassemble  for 
the  midnight  kill.  This  call  put 
fear  and  trembling  into  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  that  came  within  its 
scope.  While  the  last  echo  of  the 
once  notorious  New  York  State  wolf 
packs  has  long  since  died  away, 
we  are  now  faced  with  what  may 
be  an  even  more  serious  menace. 

Most  of  us  know  by  now  that 
the  brush  wolf  or  plains  coyote 
has  made  his  appearance  in  New 
York  State  and,  in  all  probability, 
has  come  to  stay.  Back  in  1935  re¬ 
ports  were  heard  that  “wolves” 
had  appeared  in  Saratoga  County 
and  were  killing  domestic  stock  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vischers  Ferry. 

Though  no  one  believed  it,  the  re¬ 
ports  came  from  reliable  sources 
and  I  was  curious  to  investigate. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Keeler  was  said  to  have 
in  his  possession  three  of  these  animals  which 
had  been  freshly  killed,  but  I  found  that  they 
were  not  timber  wolves. 

Persuading  this  man  to  let  me  take  these 
animals  for  study,  I  sent  them  for  identification 
to  Dr.  H.  H.  T.  Jackson,  Senior  Biologist  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Jackson  agreed  with  my  identification  of 
one  of  these  as  a  full-blooded  plains  coyote. 
The  other  two,  he  said,  showed  characteristics 
of  both  dog  and  wolf.  This  was  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  record  I  have  of  a  coyote  within  the 
borders  of  New  York  State,  although  there 
may  be  others  of  an  earlier  date.  I  reported 
what  I  had  found  to  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Albany,  with  a  recommendation  that 
no  time  be  lost  in  running  down  this  pack 
and  exterminating  them  if  possible  before  they 
spread  further.  However,  this  was  not  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  since  secured  the  services  of  an 
experienced  Federal  predator  control  agent  to 
instruct  the  State  trappers  now  employed  in 
this  eradication  work.  In  spite  of  this,  these 
animals  have  now  gained  such  a  foothold  that 
it  may  become  a  most  difficult  undertaking  to 
get  rid  of  them  or  even  lessen  their  numbers. 
This  trapping  project  is  in  for  a  late  start  but 
much  progress  has  been  made.  In  Lewis 
County,  apparently  one  of  the  hot  spots  of 
heavy  infestation,  it  is  said  that  the  animals 
now  being  taken  show  true  coyote  type  where¬ 
as,  in  the  lower  counties,  crosses  with  do¬ 
mestic  dogs  are  indicated. 

It  may  well  be  that  infestation  in  the  north 
counties  has  come  in  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  may  be  entirely  unrelated  to,  and  apart 
from,  the  Vischers  Ferry  pack.  Having  tried 
to  keep  the  record  up  to  date,  I  find  that  about 


“All  Roughage 99  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 

THE  Dairy  Department  of  the 
r 


New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick  has  re¬ 
cently  released  figures  obtained 
from  an  experiment  conducted 
with  dairy  cattle  covering  the  past 
five  years.  This  test  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
results  of  feeding  high  quality 
roughage  alone  to  dairy  cows, 
with  those  obtained  when  com¬ 
parable  producing  females  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  kind  of  roughage 
in  similar  amounts  and  in  addition 
were  fed  a  standard  16  per  cent 
grain  mixture,  to  the  extent  of 
one  pound  for  each  six  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk  produced.  A 
third  group  of  cows  was  given 
roughage  plus  grain  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  each  three  pounds 
of  four  per  cent  milk  produced. 
The  cows  were  rotated  twice  a 
year  in  the  different  groups  in 
order  to  obtain  data  on  each  ani¬ 
mal  concerning  its  response  to 
these  different  kinds  of  feeding.. 
All  lactations  were  computed  on 
exterminate  them  have  been  answered  with  a  a  305-day,  mature  equivalent,  twice  a  day 
wail  overlooking  his  cabin  for  more  than  a  milking,  and  a  four  per  cent  butterfat  basis 
hundred  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  figure  for  the  po- 
they  can,  and  most  probably  will,  extend  their  tential  production  of  these  animals  only  cows 
range  into  many  rural  sections.  If  the  West  that  had  several  lactations  under  usual  feeding 
with  its  open  plains,  traps,  guns  and  poisons  conditions  were  used,  and  the  average  taken 
cannot  hold  the  coyote  in  check,  how  much  The  third  group  represented  a  so-called  nor- 
more  difficult  will  be  our  task  here,  especially  mal  or  100  per  cent  of  their  potential  pro- 


Coyotes  and  their  dog  crossbred  offspring  are  rapidly  becoming  a  serious 
menace  in  many  parts  of  New  York  State.  Here  Willet  Randall  of  North 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  with  three  of  these  marauders  recently  killed  in 
Warren  and  Essex  Counties.  Note  the  heavy  head  and  shoulders  and  the 
greater  size  of  the  crossbred  coydog,  in  the  center,  as  compared  wih  the 

true  coyotes. 


in  the  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  inaccessible  cliffs  offer  this  beast  a 
sanctuary.  In  such  havens  of  rest  he  will 
rapidly  multiply;  his  ever  hungry  whelps  will 


duction,  the  second  group  on  the  roughage  and 
light  grain  (one  to  six)  averaged  95  per  cent 
production,  while  the  all-roughage  group 
averaged  81.6  per  cent.  In  terms  of  pounds  the 


of  production 


(Continued  on  Page  831) 


fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  over  the  quiver-  total  volume  for  each  group  was-  roughage 
ing  flesh  of  multilated  and  living  victims,  alone— 8,410  pounds  of  milk-  roughage  and 
brought  to  them  by  ardent  parents.  light  grain— 9,741.4;  roughage  and  heavy  grain 

nI  do  not  wlsh  t0  Paint  y°u  t0°  black  a  feeding— 10,313  pounds  of  milk  in  a  305-day 
picture  of  the  New  York  State  coyote  and  his  lactation  period.  J 

ally,  the  coydog  (as  we  in  the  North  Country  g  The  important  point  for  farmers  and  dairy- 
call  him),  but  I  do  see  a  serious  menace  which  men  to  consider  regarding  this  test  is  the  cost 
we  must  meet  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  *  ‘ 

danger  to  our  livestock  is  growing.  Already 
grazing  sheep  have  been  attacked.  With  lamb 
and  wool  higher  than  before  and  needed  for 
food  and  clothing,  many  of  us  who  now  have 
sheep  and  would  develop  larger  flocks,  find 
ourselves  swayed  in  the  balance.  When 
Winter  comes  'and  small  game  grows  scarce, 
these  killers  will  turn  to  our  deer  herds,  shut 
in  by  boundless  banks  of  snow  from  which 
there  will  be  no  escape.  Fortunately  many  of 
our  Fish  and  Game  Clubs  have  already  taken 
cognizance  of  this  fact.  It  is  time  we  all  woke 
up  to  this  menace;  we  have  already  waited 
too  long. 

To  date  there  appears  to  be  much  for  us  to 
learn  about  the  coyote.  We  know  that  he  is 
a  traveler,  he  satisfies  his  hunger  from  the 
living,  he  spurns  traps  and  baits,  he  is  by  far 
the  most  adaptable  of  all  the  wild  creatures. 

At  home  in  any  environment  the  coyote  ac- 
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Fabulous  Jewelry  Making  Kit 

For  all  the  Family :  Dad,  Mom,  Sis,  Son,  Gramps 


Make  Jewelry  •  Money  Clips  * 
Tie  Clasps  •  Napkin  Rings  • 
Name  Plates  •  Barrings,  Etc. 


rre 


THE  GIFT  THAT  INCREASES 

IN  VALUE  AS  YOU  USE  IT 

Make  gorgeous  metal  jewelry  in  20  min* 
utes.  Give  the  jewelry,  or  give  complete 
GIFTRIX  to  all  on  your  gift  list.  Each 
set  complete  with  all  materials  and  such 
easy  instructions.  If  you  can  write,  you 
can  etch.  Design  your  own  emblems. 
GIFTRIX  is  new,  simple,  safe  for  Junior 
to  Gramps.  Price  is  amazingly  low 
because  you  buy  direct.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Get  several. 

By  mail  only:  $2.  Complete, 
postpaid . 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

No  c.o.rys. 

A  GIFT  SENSATION  •  NEW  •  DIFFERENT! 

More  Materials  Always  Available* 

DUANE  SPECIALTIES,  LTD. 

211  Parkhurst  St.,  Newark  5,  N.  J. 

^  —  I  ■  ■■  - 


. Start  a  Profitable  ~ 

GIFT  SHOP  IN  YOUR  NOME 

Full  Line  Juvenile  Lamps,  Character  Dolls 
with  Movable  Eyes.  Household  Items  that 
make  an  Ideal  Gift.  Novelties  that  are 
d.fferent.  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  start 
with  a  small  Capital.  Send  Today  for 
Your  FREE  Catalog  sheets  with  Whole¬ 
sale  Price  Lists.  Department  R. 

INTERBORO  SALES  CO. 

- ■*»  gn  31  St.,  L.  I.  City  2,  N.  V. 


fl  P* r*  eg*  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
®EEw$i.qo  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee¬ 
keeping”  (new  edition)  and  6  montns  subscription. 
Free  Literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
BOX  R-l,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


40  RECORDS  HIT  PARADE  CATALOG  25c  F.  0.  B. 

BLACK  PEPPER,  SAGE,  RED  PEPPERS 
FRESH  GROUND  ONE  POUND  EACH  $4.00 
POSTPAID.  SAMPLES  $1.00. 

NED’S  SHOP,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


•  Easy  to  keep  clean 

•  Simple  to  operote 

•  Fully  guaranteed 


Write  for  your  free 
information  todoy. 


Milks  the  noturol  woy 
with  a  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke. 


THE  WONDERFUL  1951  MODEL 

EVER  READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  A  Week 
No  Down  Payment 
No  Carrying  Charge 


News  From  New  Jersey  r 

Twelve  New  Jersey  4-H  Club 
members  represented  the  Garden 
State  in  the  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  held  at  Chicago  November  26- 
30.  The  delegates  were:  Achieve¬ 
ment  —  Albert  Kirby,  Pemberton; 
Canning  —  Marion  Gass,  Lafayette; 
Clothing  —  Laura  Ann  Broomell, 
Woodstown;  Dairy  Achievement  ■ — 
John  Stryker,  Neshanic;  Field  Craps 
— Frederick  McGillvray,  Flemington; 
Food  Preparation — Eleanor  Wojcie- 
chowski,  Cranbury;  Garden — Arnold 
Liepe,  Mays  Landing;  Girls’  Records 
—  Marion  Lambert,  Monmouth 
Junction;  Home  Improvement — Ruth 
Atwood,  Plainsboro;  Leadership  > — 
Jacquelin  Duberson,  Hammonton; 
Poultry — Thomas  Gant,  Monroeville. 
State  winners  receiving  gold  watches 
are:  Dairy  Foods  Demonstration — 
Lois  Heyl,  New  Brunswick;  Frozen 
Foods  —  Dorothy  Dalrymple,  Ne¬ 
shanic;  Leadership  —  Ruth  Mara, 
Trenton;  John  Hartley,  Paterson; 
Meat  Animal — Jane  Dunn,  Hampton. 
Constance  Lindenmayer,  Dover,  is 
being  considered  for  a  national 
scholarship  in  either  citizenship  or 
community  relations  programs. 

These  4-H  members  are  State  win¬ 
ners  in  National  4-H  awards  pro¬ 
grams.  To  be  named  a  State  winner, 
a  4-H  boy  or  girl  must  have  an  out¬ 
standing  record  not  only  in  a  speci¬ 
fic  project  such  as  those  listed  above 
but  also  in  all-around  achievement 
and  leadership  qualities.  The  dele¬ 
gates  at  Chicago  met  with  more  than 
1,300  other  State  winners  and  at¬ 
tended  educational  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  went  sight-seeing  and  were 
entertained  at  banquets  and  parties. 


HERE  IS  THE  SIGN  YOU  NEED 


Your  Nome  Glows  in  Reflected 


UNCLE 
SAM'S 

POSTAL 

KCUUTI01 

*o 

I09J  OUAMTITV 
DISCOUNT 

VOOftttAMt 
MUSI  ftf  OK 
VOUDMAJI  |6ft 

Hwy,  ad  C.  O* 


BRHHAN1  3"  »  17“  /lym.nvm  sign.  Dowbl* 

foe*.  ktonttfUotton  doy  o»  BLACK  BAKfD 

INAVfl,  IndividuoMy  leffoed  m  white  (only  intfo>l«d 
AiSO  tWO  t!Nf  AIUMINUM  SIGNS 


4y»*  i  tr* 
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J.R. ROBINSON 
RIDGE  ACRES 


$3.50 

Postpaid 


PAUL  FEDDERS  INC.  D«Pt.  212 

505  Dolaworo  Ave.,  Buffalo  2.  N.  Y. 


-  GEJ  YOUB  XMAS  TREE  BY  MAIL  - 

Will  send  you  beautiful  2%-3%  ft.  table  tree  with 
generous  amount  of  evergreen  branches  for  decorating 

your  borne.  Alt  for  $1.50  including  nailing  charges. 
No  order  accepted  after  December  14th.  Rend  cheek  or 
money  order  to  —  J.  MAYRHOFER, 
PERRY  BROOK  TREE  FARM,  FLORENCE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers.  150  ewt.  to  the  acre  in  the 

g/infk  - -  1 QJO 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Seed  Catalog!  - 
I'JCEE  v 


DIG  soy 

Sensational  GIANT 
Hybrid  Tomato 

Grow  “Big Boy*’,  the  amaz- 
ingnew  Burpee  Hybrid  that 
[leads  all  others!  Huge,  beau¬ 
tifully  smooth,  scarlet-red, 
heavy,  often  weighing  lb.  or 
more.  Luscious  flavor. 

Plants  grow  faster,  stur¬ 
dier— bear  heavier,  longer. 
So  valuable  30  seeds  cost  50c! 
We’ll  mail  you  tO  Seeds  FREE 
totry;send  stamp  for  postage. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

357  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


West 


lixAilrHif  I  tmI 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  .tenth  acre  yields  <50-900 
quarts.  Alien’s  Bern  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  f.  AUEN  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Ave,,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


^7  BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATALOG  FREE! 


BLUEBERRIESl 
RASPBERRIES  ■ 
BOVSENBERRIESg 
BLACKBERRIES* 

GRAPES -ASPARAGUS  J. 

Cfin  ISnrC  otvommotomm  ! 
uUOHMUS  tem*  tomes 

~  FRUlY  trees  and  ornamentals 

You’ll  find  our  ’51  Berry  Book  and  Cata-  fl 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .  *  •  .  ■ 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special  | 
informat  on  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt*  a 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow*  ■ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments).  £ 


Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Todayl 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


I 

I 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  -  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 


If  it’s  a  valuable  nut  tree-crop  tree-or 
advice  on  how  to  get  rieh  without  plow¬ 
ing  we  have  it.  Booklet  25e,  catalog  free. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 
BOX  65  R,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHDINS, 
SMOOTH  RURALS.  ESSEX.  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 


Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.  Jehnatown.Pa. 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

— America's  Great  Soilbullder — 


It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
80  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col¬ 
lect  from  Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


€T 
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Built forth*  fob 
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HYBRID  CORNS 


HEW  YORK 
WISCONSIN 
&  CANADIAN 

GROWN  IN  CANADA 

BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

Northern  Production  Assures  Write  Dept 

Strength  and  Hardiness 


Also  Outstanding  Open 
Pollinated  Varieties  ? 

* 

R-2 

For  Prices 


More  than  100  4-H  Club  members 
in  18  counties  received  31,268 
pheasant  chicks  from  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  last  Summer 
and  raised  them  to  12  weeks  of  age  or 
older  for  release  to  re-stock  game 
birds  in  areas  of  good  feed  and  cover. 
A  few  Atlantic  County  Club  mem¬ 
bers  experimented  in  a  quail  raising 
project.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
New  Jersey  4-H  members  in  12 
counties  planted  36,600  forest  seed¬ 
ling  trees  last  Spring.  The  trees  are 
ear-marked  for  fence  posts,  Christmas 
trees,  saw-timber  and  soil  conser¬ 
vation  purposes.  Most  of  them  are 
set  out  on  land  not  suited  for  farm 
crops.  Thirty-one  thousand  of  them 
were  furnished  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development,  5,000  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Department,  and  500  by 
private  nurseries. 


Four  spot  corn  checks  reveal  100 
bushel  crops  to  be  quite  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  Hunterdon  County 
Hybrid  Test  on  the  Levi  Hockenbury 
Farm  at  Reaville  produced  a  top  yield 
of  107  bushels  per  acre  with  five 
different  hybrids  producing  more 
than  100  bushels  per  acre.  Checks 
made  on  the  effect  of  erosion  on  three 
other  Hunterdon  County  farms  gave 
yields  ranging  from  126  bushels  to 
108  bushels  per  acre  on  soils  with  top 
soil  in  excess  of  six  inches  of  depth. 
The  shallower  top  soils  on  eroded 
slopes  gave  decidedly  reduced  yields. 
Credit  for  a  run  of  good  yields  is 
accorded  to  the  use  of  high  producing 
hybrids,  closer  planting  and  more 
fertilization.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Weed  Killers  and  Soil 
Fertility 

(Continued  from  Page  818) 

ally  it  makes  us  think  first  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them.  Only  after  some 
careful  thinking  will  we  take  to  the 
idea  of  tolerating  them,  within  the 
proper  limits.  On  more  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  details  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  plant  nutrition,  however, 
it  would  be  far  better  soil  manage¬ 
ment  to  consider  using  not  so  much 
and  so  many  chemicals  to  kill  the 
weeds,  as  competitors  to  a  weak 
crop,  but  more  chemicals  as  fertil¬ 
izers  to  increase  the  soil  fertility.  By 
nourishing  the  desired  field  crop 
well,  with  the  proper  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied  deeply,  and  by  cultivating  it 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  until  the 
crop  is  deeply  rooted,  then  the  later 
growth  of  weeds  would  not  be  seri¬ 
ous  competition  for  the  fertility.  In 
fact,  at  that  later  time,  weeds  would 
be  conservators  of  the  fertility  in 
the  upper  soil  layer  which  would  not 
be  of  use  to  the  corn  or  other  crop 
plants  anyway  during  that  part  of 
the  season.  The  use  of  more  chemi¬ 
cals  of  fertilizer  values,  plowed 


down  deeply  to  nourish  our  crops 
well  enough  and  still  grow  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  weed  crop  as  natural  cover, 
plus  soil  organic  matter,  is  a  sounder 
practice  than  the  use  of  more  chemi¬ 
cals  of  the  poison  class  scattered 
about  profusely  in  a  fight  on  what  we 
call  weeds.  Instead  of  trying  to 
cure  a  failing  crop  by  killing  the 
weeds  when  deficient  fertility  is  the 
principal  fault,  it  seems  much  more 
logical  to  practice  prevention  by 
strengthening  the  crop  through 
proper  fertilization  of  the  soil.  This 
positive  approach  tells  us  that  we 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  soil 
and  its  fertility,  for  nutrition  of  the 
crop,  and  not  depend  wholly  on  drugs 
for  poisoning  weeds.  Sanborn  Field 
at  the  Missouri  Station  is  the  sage 
giving  this  advice  after  its  62  years 
of  carefully  recorded  and  well- 
considered  experience. 


No  Corn  Marketing  Quotas 

Sometime  between  now  and  Febru¬ 
ary  1  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  set  up  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1951  crop  of  corn  in  certain 
designated,  commercial  producing 
areas,  but  again  marketing  quotas 
will  not  be  put  in  effect  for  this  im¬ 
portant  feed  grain.  Marketing  quota 
provisions  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
call  for  com  marketing  quotas  only 
when  the  total  supply  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  ahead  is  120  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  “normal  supply,”  as 
recommended  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  The  “normal 
supply”  is  the  total  amount  of  do¬ 
mestically  consumed  corn  during  the 
preceding  marketing  year  and  the 
estimated  exports  during  the  current 
marketing  year,  plus  10  per  cent. 

Estimates  of  domestic  consumption 
for  the  1949-50  year,  adjusted  for 
consumption  trends,  are  3,300,000,000 
>ushels,  according  to  the  U  .S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  With  estimated 
exports  for  the  1950-51  marketing 
year  placed  at  115  million  bushels, 
this  makes  a  total  of  3, 415,000, OOo 
bushels.  An  addition  of  10  per  cent 
places  the  “normal%supply”  at  3,756,- 
500,000  bushels.  The  total  supply  of 
corn  actually  available  for  the  1950- 
51  marketing  year  (1950  production 
plus  carry-over  of  859  million  bushels 
from  former  crops)  is  estimated  at 
3,977,000,000  bushels.  This  is  a  little 
less  than  106  per  cent  of  the  calcu¬ 
lated  “normal  supply.” 


Sugar  Cane  Bagasse  for 
Mulching  Strawberries 

I  can  get  sugar  cane  bagasse  at  a 
reasonable  price  for  mulching  straw¬ 
berries.  Would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
suitable  for  such  use,  also  about  its 
application.  d.  h. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Sugar  cane  bagasse,  the  residue  left 
after  extracting  the  juice,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mulching  material  for  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  It  should  be  applied  in 
about  the  same  way  as  hay  or  straw, 
covering  the  field  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  All  mulching  material  for 
strawberries  should  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  rather  heavily  and 
lightly  over  the  plants. 


Buckwheat  Yields 

What  would  be  an  average  yield 
of  buckwheat  per  acre  on  fairly  good 
land?  a.  h. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

An  average  yield  of  buckwheat 
from  fairly  good  land  is  from  20  to 
35  bushels  per  acre. 
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Care  of  Christmas  Plants 


If  our  Christmas  gift  plants  are  to 
continue  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
keep  on  blooming  during  the  weeks 
following  the  holidays,  there  are  a 
few  rules  governing  their  care  that 
must  be  observed.  Practically  all  of 
these  plants  come  straight  from  the 
greenhouse  where  they  have  been 
pampered  and  forced  to  bring  them 
to  the  point  of  perfection  for  holiday 
gifts.  The  change;  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  average  home  is  something  of 
g  shock  which  we  can  help  them 
meet  if  we  know  the  needs  of  the 
individual  plants. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  Yule 
gift  plants  is  the  poinsettia.  As  soon 
as  it  is  received,  set  it  in  a  pan  of 
lukewarm  water  until  moisture 
shows  on  top  of  the  soil.  This  plant 
requires  a  warm,  even  temperature, 
direct  sunlight  and  should  be  kept 
moderately  wet.  If  near  a  window, 
remove  at  night  or  protect  by  thick¬ 
nesses  of  newspaper  between  it  and 
the  glass.  It  cannot  endure  a  lower 
temperature  than  60  degrees  F.,  at 
night.  Guard  against  drafts  at  all 
times  and  spray  leaves  (not  the 
flowers)  on  the  underside  each  day 
with  tepid  water  to  prevent  their 
falling.  With  this  treatment,  the  plant 
should  remain  in  good  condition  for 
at  least  a  month.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  carry  it  over  for  blooming  an¬ 
other  year.  Here  is  what  you  do: 
When  the  last  flower  has  fallen,  cut 
the  main  stalk  back  to  about  six 
inches.  Set  it  in  a  cool  cellar  window 
and  water  just  enough  to  keep  it 
alive.  In  the  Spring  repot  the  plant 
and  place  it  outdoors  in  a  sunny,  pro¬ 
tected  spot  and  keep  it  watered  all 
Summer.  In  early  Fall,  bring  it  in  to 
a  porch  and  remove  to  the  house 
later. 

The  Azalea 

The  azalea  is  a  deservedly  popular 
gift  plant,  and  it  may  be  kept  for 
many  years  if  given  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  Evei'y  variety  should  receive 
plenty  qf  water,  light  and  a  cool  spot 
—  near  a  north  or  east  window  if 
possible.  Also,  spray  the  foliage  every 
two  or  three  days,  without  wetting 
the  blossoms  and  remove  every  faded 
bloom  promptly.  After  it  is  through 
blooming,  the  azalea  immediately 
forms  flower  buds  for  another  year, 
so  keep  it  moist  and  a  bit  warmer 
until  Spring.  It  can  spend  the  Summer 
in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden,  if 
‘watered  daily.  One  application  of 
bone  meal  during  the  Summer  will 
be  sufficient  fertilizer.  Take  indoors 
when  the  first  Fall  frost  threatens 
and  keep  in  a  temperature  as  near  to 
50  degrees  F.,  as  possible,  watering 
whenever  the  soil  looks  dry.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  show  color,  trans¬ 
fer  the  plant  to  a  cool  spot.  After  it 
starts  to  bloom,  begin  feeding  it  acid 
food  each  week. 

The  camellia,  too,  has  come  into 
favor  as  a  house  plant.  Give  this  plant 
a  cool  spot,  preferably  close  to  the 
glass  of  an  east  window,  for  if 
placed  anywhere  near  heat,  the  buds 
will  fall  before  they  have  developed. 
Too  much  water  will  bring  about  the 
same  result.  Water  moderately  and 
at  regular  intervals.  An  occasional 
light  spraying  of  both  buds  and  foli¬ 
age  with  lukewarm  water  will  help 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  usu¬ 
ally  too  dry  air  of  the  house. 

The  Cyclamen 

The  cyclamen  is  one  the  most 
charming  of  the  Christmas  house 
plants.  It  likes  plenty  of  light,  little 
sun  and  plenty  of  tepid  water  in  the 
saucer  which  should  never  touch  the 
leaves  or  stems.  Fill  the  saucer  and 


Who  Owns  Nuts  on  High¬ 
way? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  I  was 
stealing  when  I  picked  up  a  bushel 
of  black  walnuts  that  had  fallen  on 
the  highway.  I  always  thought  that 
what  fell  or  hung  over  the  highway 
could  be  gathered  by  anyone.  b.  m. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

When  nuts  fall  on  the  public  high¬ 
way  from  a  tree  located  on  private 
property,  they  remain  the  property  of 
the  tree  owner  just  as  definitely  as 
if  the  tree  stood  in  his  backyard  off 
the  highway.  Disregarding  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  instances  in  which 
landowners  have  deeded  the  entire 
fee  title  of  a  strip  for  highway  pur¬ 
poses,  owners  of  the  property  abut¬ 
ting  a  highway  own  to  the  center  of 
the  highway  for  all  purposes  except 
the  right  of  the  public  to  travel  the 


let  the  plant  drink  for  about  an  hour, 
then  throw  away  the  surplus  water. 
The  ieaves  should  be  wiped  with  a 
moist  brush  every  three  or  four  days. 
A  north  window  is  an  ideal  location 
for  this  plant.  As  each  blossom  fades, 
jerk  the  stem  from  the  center  of  the 
plant  off  clean.  Do  the  same  to  any 
leaves  that  turn  yellow.  The  fleshy 
stems  of  yellowing  leaves  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  healthy  stems, 
for  they  will  make  them  rot.  In  the 
Spring,  when  the  corm  (bulb-like 
center  of  the  plant)  has  become  dor¬ 
mant,  repot  it  with  the  whole  crown 
exposed  and  sink  the  pot  into  the 
ground  in  a  shady  place  in  the 
garden.  Keep  well  watered  and  bring 
it  in  in  early  Fall. 

The  Christmas  Cactus 

The  lovely  Christmas  cactus’  may 
be  kept  growing  the  year  round  in 
the  house.  Water  sparingly  while  in 
bloom  and  give  it  plenty  of  sun.  After 
it  is  through  blooming,  give  it  more 
water  and  an  occasional  feeding  of 
wood  ash.  It  does  better  when  root- 
bound,  but  if  you  repot  it,  do  so  in 
the  Spring  and  let  it  rest  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  outdoors  during  the 
Summer.  One  feeding  of  bone  meal 
will  be  beneficial.  When  you  bring 
it  in  in  the  Fall,  begin  to  feed  it 
regularly  and  move  it  soon  to  a  sunny 
window  (it  likes  to  be  high).  Keep 
it  warm,  with  no  dffafts,  and  it 
should  flower  profusely. 

The  gay  little  pepper  plant  is  al¬ 
ways  a  welcome  gift.  A  spot  in  a 
sunny  window  and  daily  spraying 
will  help  to  keep  it  bright  well  into 
March.  However,  this  plant  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  both  the  mealy  bug  and  white 
fly.  If  soapy  water  doesn’t  keep  these 
pests  under  control,  spray  them  with 
a  nicotine  solution.  Mealy  bug  may 
be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  hair¬ 
pin,  followed  by  a  drop  of  alcohol  or 
kerosene  emulsion.  .This  pest  is  easily 
detected  because  of  its  cotton-like 
covering. 

Flowering  begonias  are  among  the 
loveliest  of  holiday  plants.  Give  them 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  a  humid  at¬ 
mosphere.  When  they  seem  slightly 
dry,  water  thoroughly  from  the 
saucer  and  feed  regularly  with  a  bal¬ 
anced  plant  food.  If  allowed  to  rest 
during  the  Summer,  these  plants  will 
usually  blossom  the  next  Winter. 

No  article  of  this  kind  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the 
African  violet  (saintpaulia),  for  it 
has  rapidly  grown  in  popularity  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  It  wants 
plenty  of  light  but  not  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  of  sun  each  day.  It  likes 
cool  moist  air  but  not  drafts.  Give  it 
water  of  room  temperature  from  the 
saucer,  and  .let  it  become  almost  dry 
before  watering.  Keep  fading  flowers 
and  yellowing  leaves  removed.  If  the 
plant  is  troubled  with  mites,  a  saucer 
of  camphor  flakes  under  the  pot  will 
doubtless  discourage  them.  In  the 
Summer,  the  plant  can  rest  in  a  north 
window,  with  a  little  less  water.  If 
the  leaves  get  dusty,  brush  them  with 
a  soft  brush.  A  piece  or  two  of  char¬ 
coal  under  the  leaves  helps  keep  the 
earth  sweet.  On  prolonged  dark  days 
in  the  Winter,  the  African  violet  will 
thrive  under  artificial  light  for  a  few 
hours  each  day.  If  you  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  your  supply  of  this  plant,  just 
insert  a  leaf  in  moist  soil.  Never  let 
the  soil  get  too  wet  but  always  keep 
it  moist,  making  sure  that  no  water 
touches  the  leaf  itself,  and  it  will 
soon  take  root.  A  small  glass  inverted 
over  the  pot  helps  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  and  hasten  the  formation  of 
roots.  E.  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


road.  This  ownership  gives  them  the 
right  to  all  trees,  grass,  shrubbery, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  that  happens 
to  be  on  their  side  of  the  highway. 
Anybody  who  interferes  by  picking  up 
fallen  nuts  under  a  tree  is  a  tres¬ 
passer  under  the  law,  and  liable  as 
such. 

Moreover,  if  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
happens  to  be  on  one  side  of  the 
center  of  the  road,  and  branches  ex¬ 
tend  over  to  the  other  side,  the  nuts 
are  the  property  of  the  man  who 
owns  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  no 
one  else  has  a  right  to  gather  them 
up  without  his  consent  —  not  even 
the  owner  of  the  land  over  which 
those  branches  extend. 


Women  never  truly  command  till 
they  have  given  their  promise  to 
obey.  —  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
December  14,  1861. 


NO  LIFTING— NO  JACKS  TO  CRANK 


Y'  WHEN  LOWERED,  CAN  BE  LOADED  EASIER 
STARTS  HEAVIER  LOADS  ON  SOFT  GROUND 


> 


Easier  hitching — easier  loading — 
smoother  spreading — longer  last¬ 
ing.  Extra  bearing  in  center  of 
rear  axle  for  heavy  loads.  Built  to 
take  the  jars  and  jolts  of  heavy 
mechanical  loading  and  tractor 
speeds.  Apron  travel  is  almost 
continuous,  giving  more  even 
spreading.  Choice  of  70-bushel 
and  big  £0-bushel  sizes.  See  your 
Case  dealer  or  send  this  coupon 
for  more  information. 


POSTOFFICE _ _ 

RFD - —STATE - _____ 

. . . . . a 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL-PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD 

Mark  items  that  interest  you;  mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co., 

Dept.  M-71  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Booklet  “Handling  Maaure  □  Case  Manure  Spreaders 

for  Extra  Benefits” 


(Other  Implements  you  need) 


NAME 


4  H.  P.  Heavy.  Dufy 
36“  Two-man  Timberbog 
A  model  for  every 
xvood-cutting  purpose. 

NEW  and  GUARANTEED 


20"  One-man  Saw 
24"  One  -man  Saw 
30"  One-man  Saw 
30"  Two-man  Saw 
36"  Two-man  Sow 


_$245. 


251. 

259. 

277. 

285. 


See  Your  Reed-Prentice  Dealer 
.or  Send  Order  Direct 

REED- PRENTICE  CORP. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain, 
with  hammennills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach, 
are  unpalatable, 
.pause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail-enders. 
Nowroller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feeding  prof¬ 
its.  New  low-cost 
Krimper  -  Kracker 

_ genuinely  roller  - 

crimps  corn,  oats,  barley,  maize,  wheat, 
etc.,  for  full  mastication  and  digestion.  ITull 
absorption  helps  cattle  to  early  bloom, 
faster  growth  on  less  grain.  Crimping 
makes  grains  bulky,  doubles  volume,  makes 
4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  Q.UICKLY! 


Krimper-Kraeker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you 
— extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for 
it.  A  size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP, 
4000  to  30,000  lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only 
1/6  the  power  of  hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for  free  literature 
and  prices  today!  AGENTS!  Honest,  Steady 
profits,  _write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  Box  RC4,  Bonner  Springs.  Huts. 


edsGrow 

—  ~  Send  postcard  or  letter 

for  the  Borpee  Seed  Catalog  CD  EC 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  rKCC 

391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
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IT’S  OWE 
TWO 


t 


with  Quick-Hitch 

TILLAGE  TOOLS 


Tractor-Mounted  Plows  •  Pull-Type  Plows 

•  Mounted  Disc  Plows  •  Tiller  Disc  Plows 

•  Bedders  •  Listers  •  Furrowers  •  Subsoil- 
ers  •  Chisels  •  Ridgers  •  Bedding  Discs  • 
Disc  Harrows  •  Field  Cultivators  •  Row- 
Crop  Cultivators  •  Vegetable  Cultivators 


Farmers  who  buy 
new  Allis-Chalmers  tillage  tools  in 
1951  will  be  equipping  themselves 
with  superior  farm  implements, 
smoothly  designed  and  beautifully 
streamlined.  They  introduce  fea¬ 
tures  and  advantages  unknown  even 
a  decade  ago.  A  universal  feature 
of  all  these  A-C  tools  is  uniformly 
deep  penetration  without  heavy 
weighting  or  forced  pressure. 


With  these  tractor  implements  it's: 

OJVf—  space  CA  or  WD  tractor  wheels 
instantly  with  engine  power  to  fit  the 
implement. 

TWO—  attach  the  tool  quicker  than  you 
can  hitch  up  a  team. 

OO—with  Hydraulic  Power  Control  at 
your  command  for  new ,  outstanding  field 
performance. 


The  new  master  line  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  tools'  includes  mounted, 
semi-mounted,  and  trailed  types... 
hydraulically  or  mechanically  oper¬ 
ated  ...  in  many  sizes,  styles  and 
combinations.  All  are  "quick-hitch” 
implements,  with  a  full  range  of 
adjustments  to  assure  quality 
work.  Construction  is  strong  and 
durable.  You  will  find  them  mod¬ 
erately  priced.  Regardless  of  what 
crops  you  grow,  you  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  uniformly  better  tillage. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  dealer 
nearest  you  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  these  modem  farm  tools. 


Listen  to  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Every  Saturday  —  NBC  Network. 


BETTER  TILLAGE  TOOLS 
FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


(ILLIS-CHflLMERS 

El  TRACTOR  DIVISION  «  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


December  2,  1950 


From  No.  Addison  Nob 

I  recently  had  the  honor  of  attend¬ 
ing,  strictly  as  a  listener,  a  youth 
meeting  where  the  main  discussion  or 
debate  was  “Is  our  town  or  church 
doing  enough  for  its  youth?”  I  only 
wish  that  every  adult  over  21  in 
these  United  States  could  have  had 
the  same  privilege.  I’m  sure  that 
many  who  now  sit  around  wringing 
their  hands  and  saying  —  “What  are 
our  young  people  coming  to?”, 
would  leave  such  a  meeting,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  asking  “What 
can  I  do  to  help  those  kids?” 

The  excellent  arguments  and  ideas 
brought  up  by  the  youngsters  would 
put  many  a  lawyer  to  shame.  When 
we  stop  and  think  about  it,  every 
town  meeting,  church,  government, 
etc.,  is  run  strictly  by  people  who 
have  forgotten  how  it  feels  to  be 
young,  whose  ideas  of  strenuous  exer¬ 
cise  are  moving  checkers  on  a 
board,  or  holding  up  a  cigar.  Because 
they  can  use  up  any  surplus  energy 
arguing  over  old  times,  they  think 
the  young  folks  should  be  satisfied  to 
sit  around  and  read  or  talk. 

Many  criticize  our  young  people  for 
attending  so  many  dances,  or  hang¬ 
ing  around  poolrooms,  but  in  many 
instances  those  are  the  only  places 
available.  Surely  there  isn’t  a  town 
or  city  that  doesn’t  have  a  “white 
elephant”  town  hall,  empty  store, 
school  or  church  basement  which 
could 'be  turned  into  a  recreation  hall. 
As  the  youngsters  put  it  —  “If  the 
adults  only  had  faith  enough  in  us 
to  let  us  have  a  building  or  room, 
we  could  raise  some  money  for 
equipment.”  Nearly  every  town  has 
playground  equipment"  for  small 
children,  but  after  they  pass  that 
age,  what  then? 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  people 
who  just  can’t  seem  to  keep  out  of 
mischief,  but  for  the  thousands  of 
youngsters  in  these  United  States 
who  get  into  trouble  every  year,  just 
because  there  wasn’t  anything  else  to 
do,  every  adult  who  hasn’t  done  his 
or  her  share  (myself  included)  to 
provide  outlets  for  that  surplus 
energy,  is  equally  guilty. 

I’m  sure  that  if  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  spent  every  year 
tracking  down  mischief-makers,  hold¬ 
ing  trials,  running  reform  schools, 
etc.,  could  be  spent  equipping  some 
recreation  halls  with  jig-saw,  ping- 
pong  tables,  and  some  things  to  de¬ 
velop  creative  talents,  many  of  the 
reform  schools  wouldn’t  be  needed. 
Perhaps  in  some  places,  the  young¬ 
sters  could  sell  the  things  they  learn 
to  make,  to  help  pay  expenses. 

Anyone  who  has  ideas  which  have 
proved  successful,  please  let  us  hear 
from  you.  '  Mrs.  e.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


Beech  Trees  Are  Valuable 

Farm  woodlots  throughout  much 
of  New  York  State  contain  consider¬ 
able  beech,  a  valuable  but  often 
neglected  tree.  For  many  years  there 
has  been  practically  no  market  for 
beech  logs.  However,  beech  lumber 
is  gradually  gaining  acceptance  in 
furniture,  flooring  and  hardwood  di¬ 
mension.  As  this  acceptance  increases, 
spurred  by  improved  air  drying  and 
kiln  drying  practices,  the  demand  for 
beech  stumpage'  and  logs  has  like¬ 
wise  increased. 

Probably  the  greatest  immediate 
market  in  New  York  State  for  beech 
logs  is  the  basket  industry.  Unfortu¬ 


nately  beech  does  not  store  well  in 
log  piles  throughout  the  Summer. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
basket  industry  to  purchase  all  their 
logs  during  the  winter  logging  sea¬ 
son.  However,  there  is  an  active  po¬ 
tential  market  here  for  a  tree  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  considered  al¬ 
most  a  weed.  The  container  industry 
normally  will  accept  clear  logs  over 
14  inches  at  the  small  end. 

Before  starting  to  log  a  woodlot, 
it  is  strongly  urged  that  contact  be 
made  with  the  local  sawmills  and 
container  plants  to  determine  the  log 
lengths  and  quality  they  desire.  Since 
prices  change  frequently,  they  too 
should  also  be  checked.  j.  m.  o. 


Winter  Battery  Care 

Low  temperatures  and  infrequent 
use  of  engine-operated  equipment 
combine  to  place  unusual  strains  on 
the  battery.  A  run-down  battery  will 
be  damaged  by  freezing  and  also 
makes  starting  of  equipment  difficult. 
To  prolong  the  life  of  batteries,  they 
should  be  brought  up  to  full  charge 
at  least  once  a  month  and  periodi¬ 
cally  discharged  as  well.  Never  add 
anything  but  distilled  water  to  a 
battery  unless  the  electrolite  has 
been  spilled  out  by  accident.  Most 
manufacturers  cancel  their  guarantee 
if  battery  rejuvenators  or  chemicals 
supposed  to  lengthen  the  life  of 
batteries  have  been  used.  Although 
these  may  give  an  immediate  benefit, 
they  shorten  the  life  of  a  battery  and 
are  never  recommended. 

Batteries  should  be  removed  from 
equipment  being  stored  for  the 
Winter,  taken  into  the  shop,  scrubbed 
with  soda  water,  rinsed  with  water 
and  then  connected  to  the  charger 
circuit  for  the  periodic  charge  and 
discharge  cycle. 


A  Practical  Sugarhouse 

When  Elmer  Montgomery  of  Brain¬ 
tree,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  new  sugarhouse  last 
year,  he  and  his  son,  Ike,  visited 
sugar  places  over  a  wide  area  and 
incorporated  the  best  ideas  from 
each  one  into  the  plan  for  their  own. 
As  a  result,  the  Montgomery  syrup 
factory  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
convenience  and  efficiency  in  -the 
carrying  on  of  one  of  America’s  old¬ 
est  home  industries. 

Instead  of  building  a  sugarhouse 
and  attaching  a  woodshed  to  it, .  as 
most  conventional  sugarhouses  are 
constructed,  Montgomery  put  the  two 
together  in  a  single  building.  When 
the  sap’s  running  it  is  piped  from  an 
unloading  station  about  400  feet  away 
on  the  hillside  into  a  storage  tank  lo¬ 
cated  above  the  woodshed,  from 
where  it  feeds  into  the  evaporator 
through  an  overhead  pipe.  At  the 
season’s  end,  the  spacious  loft,  made 
possible  by  the  building’s  hip-roof 
construction,  provides  ample  space 
for  storing  buckets,  gathering  tanks 
and  other  sugar  supplies. 

The  cupola  runs  the  full  length  of 
the  evaporator  and  allows  for  a  rapid 
escape  of  steam.  Windows  have  been 
employed  all  the  way  around  the 
building  for  maximum  daytime  light¬ 
ing;  electric  lights,  off  their  own 
meter,  are  available  for  night  boiling 
operations.  With  the  sugarhouse  lo¬ 
cated  a  few  feet  from  a  good  spring, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  avail¬ 
able  for  washing  equipment  and  for 
drinking  purposes.  W.  E.  Herwig 


The  nerve  center  of  maple  operations  is  the  sugarhouse.  This  modern  syrup 
factory  is  on  the  farm i  of  Elmer  M.  Montgomery  in  Orange  County,  Vermont. 
Used  for  the  first  time  last  season,  it  incorporates  the  best  features  of  many 
sugarhoiises  examined  by  its  builder.  Montgomery  hangs  1,500  buckets,  and 
uses  a  31/2  cc  14  foot  evaporator  for  boiling. 
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IRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 

FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Passenger,  truck,  tractor  and  farm  im¬ 
plement  tires  sold  to  legitimate  farmers 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write,  for  prices. 
Specify  size,  ply  and  tread  design. 
Everything  sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Entirely  different  in  rtetlce 
and  function  frem  any  other  ee 
the  market  New  principle  at 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free. .  .  economical  to  buy  eud 
operate.  Holds  even  temwew- 
tuee  for  twelve  hours. 

■rtta  tor  tree  toMur. 


Please  address  all  queries  to  DEPT.  C." 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  '  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


WORLD'S  FINEST 

FARM  SALVE 

Every  farmer  in  Ohio  knows  about  Porter's  Salve, 
a  famous  old  farm  remedy,  now  sold  in  a  new 
green  ond  white  package.  Porter's  has  dozens  of 
uses  around  the  home— and  out  in  the  barn  for  the 
animals,  too.  Wonderful  for  minor  cuts  and  burns, 
local  infections,  rough,  crocked  skin,  and  many 
skin  irritations,  lanolin  bos®.  Special  ingredients. 
Write  direct  to  the  George  H.  Rundle  Co.,  Pi  qua, 
Ohio,  if  not  availablo  from  your  own  druggist. 

Also  ask  for  Porter's  Liniment. 


PORTER’S 


SALVE 


Ike  BEAR  CAT//-. , 

also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 

Poinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 

Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write _ 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings.  Nebr. 

Here  is  The  Gift 

FOR  A  GUNNER— GIVE  HIM  A 

HOPPE  GUN  GLEANING  PACK 

complete  with  every 
Hoppe  Product  he 
needs  for  the  clean¬ 
ing,  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  guns. 
He  will  appreciate 
and  prize  this 
thoughtful  gift.  Gun 
dealers  sell  it,  or  if 
out,  send  $1.00  to 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 
2332  N, 8th  St.,Phi!a.33,Pa. 


“SPIRAL  TORNAOO”  PUMP 


Superior  all  purpose  pump,  rustproof, 
clogproof  used  by  members  of  XT.  S. 
Armed  Forces  college  staff.  Motor 
Vi  up.  only  pump  threaded  for 
pipe  and  hose.  70'  deep  100' 
high.  Pressure  in  tank.  Powerful 
Impeller  Mounting  platform  free. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Why  experi¬ 
ment?  Get  the  best.  Nordstrom  & 
Carlson.  Kenoza  Lake,  New  York 


$9.50 


P.  P. 


PATENTS 


I  \\  ithout  obligation,  write 
i  Information  on  steps  to  ti 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty 
231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  if'o. 


Countryman's  Journal 

I  would  like  to  open  the  solid  door 
again  and  step  into  that  satisfying 
fragrance.  The  weathered  sign  across 
the  front  of  the  building  said 
“W.  D.  Fogg,  Groceries,  Grain, 
Hardware,  Meats,  Clothing,  Notions 
and  Candy.”  The  faded  board  was 
probably  20  feet  long;  the  faint  letters 
were  two  feet  high. 

My  home  town  was  just  a  small 
place  in  1910.  Its  population  today  is 
350,  about  half  of  what  it  was  then. 
But  we  had  a  General  Store  that 
served  a  large  area.  On  Saturday 
evenings  four-horse  hitches  came 
from  the  lumber  camps  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  to  load  up  with  food 
for  men  and  teams. 

Most  farm  families  planned  to  do 
the  chores  early  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  When  horseless  carriages  were 
only  playthings  for  bankers’  sons,  and 
careful  citizens  put  on  Blue  Contoo- 
cooks  in  October,  going  to  the  village 
on  Saturday  evening  was  a  highlight 
of  the  week.  We  hitched  our  horses 
to  the  iron  rail  a  few  yards  from  the 
store’s  wooden  front  steps.  When  I 
was  10,  Father  appointed  me  official 
horseman  of  the  Pearson  family,  and 
I  swallowed  the  bait.  However  I 
liked  to  handle  the  chunky,  sleek, 
high-lifed  Morgan  mares.  I  liked, 
also,  to  toss  beautiful  and  emphati¬ 
cally-colored  horse  blankets  over 
Belle  and  Daisy.  It  did  something  for 
a  boy’s  morale  to  drive  .the  mares  up 
the  street  at  a  snappy  clip  and  to  pull 
up  with  a  bit  of  a  flourish  at  the 
hitching  rail. 

I  want  to  open  that  door  and  smell 
it  again.  The  aroma  was  a  blend  of 
cheese,  molasses,  fresh-ground  coffee, 
tarred  rope,  saltfish,  common  crack¬ 
ers,  pickle  barrel  brine,  flitches  of 
bacon,  kerosene,  hardware,  plug 
tobacco,  open  buckets  of  chocolates, 
sugar,  phosphate,  felt  leggings,  rubber 
arctics,  rubber  boots,  overalls,  heavy 
woolen  pants,  leather  shoes,  rawhide 
laces,  bolts  of  gingham,  a 
hot,  pot-bellied  stove,  oranges,  apples, 
potatoes,  carrots,  Cow  Balm,  sulphur, 
prunes,  bananas,  dried  beef  and 
harness  leather. 

Groceries,  tobacco  and  candy  were 
on  one  side  of  the  rectangular  room; 
the  ginghams,  percales,  thread,  hair 
ribbons,  laces  and  women’s  notions 
were  along  the  other.  Halfway  down 
the  middle,  starting  near  the  front 
door,  was  a  counter  about  eight  feet, 
wide.  On  this  there  was  always  a 
heaped  conglomeration  of  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing:  overalls,  jumpers, 
mackinaws  in  color  combinations 
that  had  appealing  authority,  woolen 
pants,  leggings,  arctics,  heavy  work: 
shoes,  rubber  boots,  heavy  wool 
socks  and  light  cotton  socks.  From  a 
long,  nail-studded  bar  above  this 
counter  hung  winter  caps  with  furred 
ear-laps,  summer-weight  caps,  stock¬ 
ing  caps,  regular  type  men’s  hats, 
straw  hats,  a  dozen  lengths  of  belts 
and  a  dozen  types  and  colors  of 
suspenders.  There  was  a  smell  about 
that  heaped  counter  of  clothing  that 
was  peculiarly  fascinating. 

The  fragrance  around  the  fly- 
specked  candy  counter  was  an  irre¬ 
sistible  attraction.  In  those  days  a 
nickel  was  stilt  part  of  the  monetary 
system,  and  a  lad  learned  realistic 
life  lessons  as  he  pondered  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  it.  Chocolates,  of  course,  were 
delicious,  but  their  lasting  power 
was  practically  zero.  If  one  wanted 
material  that  would  be  available  into 
the  following  week,  he  had  to  use 
judgment.  When  time  was  passing  a 
bit  slowly  in  District  No.  9,'  it  was 
comforting  to  have  something  to  slip 
under  one’s  tongue  while  Teacher 
was  hearing  other  classes  recite. 

I’d  like  to  smell  that  candy 
counter  again.  W.  D.  Fogg’s  is  now 
a  chain  store,  shining  and  modern 
with  chromium,  glass,  deep  freezers 
and  a  soda  fountain.  There  are  no 
notions,  clothing,  meats,  hardware  or 
penny  candies.  No  doubt  it  is  pro¬ 
gress.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  horse¬ 
less  carriages  were  here  to  stay.  But 
you  can’t  hang  a  man  for  wishing. 
Massachusetts  H.  S.  Pearson 


AMAZING  FUEL 

tMrnm 

THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

MORE  HEAT  WITH  ASHLEY 
24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  HEAT 
Many  Ashley  Users  Say  They 


SAVE  50%  and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


Heat  with  hard  wood  .  .  .  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  available  fuel.  Should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 
—  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours.  Time  tested 
and  proven.  Unbelievable  heating  capacity  .  .  .  many 
heating  entire  homes,  schools  and  stores.  Less  soot  and 
grime  from  hard  wood  —  saves  your  walls  and  drapes. 
Most  types  of  hord  wood  successfully  used  in  Ash  leys. 
Over  3,000  retailed  out  of  one  city.  If  no  dealer  near, 
WE  will  ship  from  nearby  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Seven  types  and  prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  details. 
Print  your  full  name  and  address  carefully. 


Dealerships  available  .  .  .  dealers  write  us. 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 


BOX  F-4,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


New  Ottawa 
Feed  Grinder 


Amazing:  new  grinder.  Specially 
designed  for  Ford  &  Ferguson 
power  lift.  Similar  applications 
for  other  tractors.  Take  it  any¬ 
where  on  your  tractor  for  con¬ 
venient  grinding:,  even  in  the  field. 
Can  also  be  purchased  stationary 
with  pulley.  Grinds,  mixes 
and  elevates  in  one  operation. 
Truly  a  farmer  and  dairyman's 
friend  and  the  cost  is  LOW.  Grinds 
anything  from  grain  to  fodder  to 
any  degree  of  fineness.  Large  ca- 
.  .  pacity.  simple,  strong  and  light 

weight.  Heavy  alloy  steel  shaft  supported  by  self-aligning 
ball  bearings.  Blades,  knives  and  cutter  bars  reversible 
longer  wear.  Do  custom  grinding  in  your  spare  time. 
Sold  d'rect  to  user.  Write  for  FREE  details.  LOW  prices. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1-077  Center  SL.  Ottawa.  Kansas 


Split  Big  logs 

tiUd  EaAyWatf 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  *  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  split3  Firewood  at 
1 0c  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  fiZO  IS  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  IS,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABILITY 


N.FLA 


COOPERATIVE 

Hfl 

FARM  CREDIT 

membership  in  your 
local  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  or  Production  Credit 
Association,  you  get  good  credit  serv¬ 
ice  and  become  a  stockholder  and  part 
owner  with  a  voice  in  management, 
long  Term  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGES 
Short  Term  PRODUCTION  LOANS 
mr  s  Dept.  2 

...tnnu.Tmu  ►  310  STATE  STREET 

INFORMATION  v  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PUTS  ON 
^CHAINS'. 

The  New,  Quick, 
Clean,  Safe  Way 

’No Jacking  or  Reaching  under  Fender 

No  wasted  time,  soiled  clothing,  frozen  hands.  CHAIN 
LIGHTNING  fits  chains  to  both  tires  in  one  simple 
operation.  Drive  forward  one  revolution  and  couple 
fastenings.  Packaged  with  one  GLO-SLO  reflector  to 
guide  traffic  safely  past.  Instructions.  $1.15  postpaid. 

STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Ine. 

Box  R3042  Westville  Sta..  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Frick  Sawmills# 
Built  in  4  Sizes 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  accurate 
lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because  they  are 
precision  machines.  Timken  and  Hyatt  roller 
bearings,  adjustable  carriage  trucks  without 
end  play,  setworks  accurate  to  1/32",  cut  steel 
adjustable  rack  bars  and  similar  features  make 
Frick  Sawmills  the  choice  of  sawyers  and 
M-M  Power  Units  owners  alike.  Square-edged  lumber  means 

bigger  profits.  For  this  operation 
we  suggest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger, 
built  in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch, 
with  2  or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel 
trimmers  are  built  with  2  saws,  are 
20  ft.  long  and  are  of  welded  con¬ 
struction.  Minneapolis-Moline  Power 
Frick  27"  and  32"  Edgers  Units  or  heavy-duty  tractors  are 


Frick  20’  Steel  Trimmers 


ideal  drives  for  this  equipment. 

Visit  your  Frick  Dealer  today. 
Frick  Branches  in  Amsterdam  and 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Easton,  Penna., 
and  representatives  in  Augusta,  Me. 
and  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

FRICK  CO.,  WAYNESBORO,  PENNA. 
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Royster  6 -Plant -Food  Fertilizer 
is  easy  to  use  —  easy  to  store. 
Take  a  tip  from  successful  farmers 
everywhere.  Make  sure  you  have 
enough  Royster’s  on  hand  before  you 
start  drilling.  With  Royster  6-Plant- 
Food  Fertilizer  there’s  no  trouble 
with  lumps  or  caking.  Royster’s  is 
cured  properly,  handles  easily  and 
will  not  clog  the  drill. 

Here’s  what  Mr.  Earl  Wynkoop  of 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  says  of  Royster’s: 
“I  stored  10  tons  of  Royster’s  along 
with  5  tons  of  another  fertilizer.  When 


time  came  to  use  it  —  Royster’s  was  in 
tip-top  shape  .  .  .  while  the  other  brand 
was  hard  and  lumpy  .  .  .  took  time  and 
money  to  put  it  into  proper  drilling 
condition.” 

Only  Royster  gives  you  guaranteed 
quantities  of  all  six  major  plant  foods 
your  crops  must  have.  And  Royster 
makes  just  one  quality  fertilizer  .  .  . 
top-quality  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer 
that  brings  back  up  to  $10.00  in 
increased  yields  for  every  $1.00  you 
invest.  Make  sure  your  crops  pay  off 
this  year.  Order  Royster’s  today! 


Guaranteed  amounts  of  these  6  plant  foods 

Only  Royster  gives  you  guaranteed  amounts  of  these 
major  plant  foods:  Nitrogen  for  rapid  growth;  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  for  maturity  and  yield;  Potash  for 
health  and  quality  .  .  .  plus  Calcium  for  sturdy 
plants;  Sulfur  for  vigor  and  tone;  Mag¬ 
nesium  for  color  and  snap. 


FREE  FLOWING 

Royster's  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  won't  gum  or  clog 
the  drill . .  .  mechanical  condition  is  always  just  right. 
Royster  mokes  only  one  quality  fertilizer— the  finest! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  Norfolk,  Vo. 
Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 

Tfyyster 


0 


21  FACTORIES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED 
TO  SERVE  FARMERS  IN  20  STATES 


We  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  live  in  a  land  of  too 
much.  Too  much  corn,  too  much 
wheat,  too  much  cotton,  too  many 
eggs  and  too  many  potatoes,  enough 
for  ourselves  and  some  to  spare  for 
others.  We  have  some  very  large 
coi'porations  but  even  the  largest 
does  not  employ  a  million  people. 
Agriculture  is  by  far  the  largest  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  nation  with  25  million 
people  working  on  the  farm. 

Sometimes,  when  it  seems  as 
.hough  a  hoodoo  has  roosted  on  youi* 
wishbone,  and  much  trouble  has  come 
your  way,  take  a  day  off  and  survey 
your  community.  We  always  put  our 
t>est  foot  forward  and  try  to  make 
others  believe  that  we  are  happy  and 
prosperous,  so  apparently  many  of 
your  neighbors  are  sitting  on  top  of 
he  world  and  living  the  life  of 
Riley. 

Just  delve  under  the  surface  and 
you  will  find  there  is  hardly  a  family 
that  does  not  have  troubles  which 
make  yours  seem  the  small  end  of 
nothing.  Sometimes  it  is  ill  health 
and  often  an  incurable  disease,  some¬ 
times  it  is  bitter  discord  in  the  family, 
maybe  a  son  or  daughter  has  gone 
aastry,  very  often  it  is  financial 
trouble,  for  many  people  who  appear 
to  be  prosperous  are  actually  living 
under  a  heavy  burden  of  debt.  I  hope 
not,  but  perhaps  you  are  one  of  those 
families  which  have  received  one  of 
those  terrible  telegrams  from  the 
War  Department;  if  so,  you  know 
just  what  people  mean  when  they 
talk  about  the  glory  of  war.  Wars  are 
made  by  old  men  but  they  are  fought 
by  young  men.  I  could  tell  you  scores 
of  stories  about  people  who  appear 
to  be  happy  and  prosperous  but  are 
facing  terrible  trouble.  You  see, 
brother,  happiness  does  not  consist 
in  having  what  you  want  but  in 
wanting  what  you  have. 

Somewhere  in  the  Good  Book  a 
man  asked,  “Who  is  my  brother?” 
Well,  consider  this  now.  Our  an¬ 
cestors  are  in  geometrical  progression. 
Each  of  us  has  or  has  had  four 
grandparents,  eight  great-grand¬ 
parents,  16  great-great-grandparents; 
if  you  continue  that  way  for  25 
generations,  you  will  find  yourself 
related  to  everybody  in  the  State. 
So,  you  see  who  your  brother  is.  He 
is  anyone  who  needs  a  helping  hand. 

When  we  have  lived  long  enough, 
we  acquire  a  fund  of.  experience 
which  can  be  very  valuable.  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  my  own  book 
of  experience.  After  the  first  World 
War,  we  had  three  years  of  letdown. 
Then  a  boom  began  which  grew  and 
grew  for  eight  years  until  it  seemed 
that  everyone  was  going  to  get  rich. 
Overnight,  the  bottom  fell  out.  Some 
of  the  prices  that  prevailed  during 
the  next  10  years  were:  Wheat  32 
cents  a  bushel,  corn  25  cents,  oats  16 
cents,  hay  and  straw  $6.00  a  ton  de¬ 
livered,  potatoes  10  to  25  cents  a 
bushel,  eggs  10  cents  a  dozen.  But  all 
these  prices  had  strings  tied  to  them. 
Those  strings  were:  If  you  can  find 
a  buyer,  and  all  too  often  no  buyer 
could  be  found.  Many  a  farm  woman 
took  a  basket  of  eggs  to  town  and 
brought  them  back  home  because  no 
buyer  coul  be  found  at  any  price. 

We  are  traveling  exactly  the  same 
path  today.  We  are  buying  far  be¬ 
yond  our  capacity  to  pay.  At  last  re¬ 
port,  the  plain  people  owed  around  21 
billion  dollars  for  various  things  they 
had  bought  on  the  installment  plan. 
When  the  bottom  drops  out  of  this 
boom,  as  it  certainly  will  in  time, 
thousands  of  families  will  lose  every¬ 
thing  they  have.  I  saw  how  that 
happened  after  the  last  big  boom 
collapsed.  Many  a  farmer  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  prosperous,  suddenly 
found  himself  out  on  the  road,  and 
had  to  take  a  job  as  a  hired  man. 
Buying  on  the  installment  plan  is  all 
right  if  you  are  sure  of  a  steady  in¬ 
come  which  will  enable  you  to  meet 
your  payments,  but  my  book  of  ex¬ 
perience  advises  you  to  go  slow  and 
walk  carefully.  Once  again,  I  repeat 
that  it  is  not  having  what  you  want 
but  wanting  what  you  have  that 
keeps  you  cheerful. 


A  woman  in  New  York  writes  that 
she  is  getting  along  in  years  but  she 
does  not  feel  old.  In  my  opinion,  the 
way  we  feel  is  largely  a  matter  of 
diet.  Each  person  differs  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  assimilate  certain  foods.  We 
often  hear  people  say:  “I  like  onions 
but  they  don’t  like  me.”  Sometimes  it 
is  cabbage,  or  some  other  food  but, 
when  you  have  found  out  that  a 
certain  food  does  not  agree  with  you, 
cut  that,  food  from  your  diet.  Each 
seed  has  within  it  a  spark  of  that 
eternal  fire  which  we  call  life,  and  it 
has  the  power  to  reproduce  for 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  times.  Yo.u  will 
find  that  spark  in  the  germ  of  the 
seed.  For  many  years,  our  millers 
kept  inventing  new  machinery  until 
finally  they  used  only  the  whitest 
starch  of  the  wheat.  For  a  long  time, 
they  threw  away  the  wheat  germs 
but,  within  very  recent  years,  they 
began  putting  them  into  glass  con¬ 
tainers  and  now  you  will  find  them 
for  sale  at  nearly  every  grocery 
store.  I  rarely  miss  putting  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  these  wheat  germs  on  my 
breakfast  cereal. 


Instead  of  running  to  the  drug 
store  for  another  bottle  of  liniment 
or  another  package  of  pills,  try  eat¬ 
ing  wheat  germs  with  your  break¬ 
fast  cereal,  and  stop  going  to  the 
medicine  cabinet  so  much.  I  know 
lots  of  folks  who  have  at  least  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  pills  and 
tablets;  they  swallow  one  whenever 
the  notion  strikes  them.  They  are 
nevertheless  constantly  complaining 
about  aches  and  pains. 

Well,  we  sure  took  you  for  a  lot  of 
rambling  this  time,  so  let’s  get  back 
home.  The  hunting  season  is  on  now, 
and  there  is  a  continual  banging 
from  morning  until  night.  I  have  not 
heai'd.  a  quail  whistle  for  the  past  five 
years,  so  I  am  postive  that  the 
pheasants  have  driven  out  the  quail. 
Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 

Secreted  Valuables  in  Ob¬ 
jects  Bought  at  Auctions 

Purchasers  of  chattels  at  auctions, 
such  as  at  public  sales  in  connection 
with  closing  out  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  or  auctions  of  personal 
effects,  and  the  like,  sometimes  dis¬ 
cover  when  they  get  their  purchases 
home  and  ransack  them  or  go  care¬ 
fully  over  them,  that  they  contain 
hidden  money,  jewelry,  gems,  or 
other  valuables,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  secreted  there  and  after¬ 
ward  forgottten.  Who  owns  the  valu¬ 
ables  so  discovered  —  the  purchaser, 
or  the  seller? 

Ownership  will  depend  on  the 
terms  of  the  sale.  If  the  containing 
thing  was  all  that  was  offered, 
nothing  being  said  as  to  contents,  a 
purchaser  will  get  only  what  he 
bought.  This  would  be  the  article 
displayed  or  pointed  out  by  the 
auctioneer  as  the  thing  for  which 
bids  were  asked.  Title  to  concealed 
valuables  would  remain  in  the  former 
owner  or  his  heirs.  But  if  it  should 
be  specifically  announced  or  agreed 
that  pi'ospective  purchasers  should 
bid  on  the  offered  object  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  hidden  valuables  it  might  con¬ 
tain  would  belong  to  the  purchaser. 

Instances  from  court  records:  An 
auctioneer  at  a  public  sale  for  the 
administrator  of  a  deceased  person 
offered  a  box  of  used  clothing.  He 
warned  that  there  could  be  no  come¬ 
backs,  and  that  nothing  was  guaran¬ 
teed  but  the  title.  The  purchaser  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  coat  pocket  two  rings, 
one  of  which  was  worth  $2,500.  A 
State  court  ruled  that  the  purchaser 
had  bought  only  the  garment.  He  had 
to  give  up  the  rings. 

A  woman  bought  a  traveling  bag  at 
an  auction.  Afterward,  in  being 
kicked  about,  the  bag’s  lining  be¬ 
came  loose,  •  and  the  woman  dis¬ 
covered  there  a  $1,000  gold  certificate. 
A  court  required  her  to  surrender  it 
to  relatives  of  the  deceased  owner, 
because  there  had  been  no  announce¬ 
ment  at  the  sale  that  the  contents  as 
well  as  the  bag  were  being  sold. 

R.  D.  Bowers 
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It  Sure  Pays  to 
Feed  Farm  Animals 

SALT  PIUS! 


Say  Farmers  Everywhere 


Here’s  What 
STERLING  BLUSALT 
Gives  Them ! 

SALT  . . .  the  most  important 
mineral  of  them  all. 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted 
growth  of  animals. 

IODINE. ..regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
sterility. . .  improves  lactation. 
IRON. ..essential  for  healthy  red 
blood. ..helps  prevent  anemia. 

COPPER . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  . . .  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 

fbbo  STIRLING  J 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


00'Ny- 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD— FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD— UNADILLA 

^-^f course  Unadilla  wood staves  ^ 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only  „ 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure -step,  , 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 

See  a  Unadilla  dealer — he  can 
show  you  these  and  other  features 
■which  have  made  Unadilla  the 
favorite  in  the  East  for  more  than 
40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

~~  BOX  C-19,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Bigger  Crops 

Mobjanb^More  Farm  Power  ^1* 


^  Afore  Farm  Jobs 

...  ^  .... 


(loiasuf,  Oiliest 


Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Call 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


IPhone  11561 


|0wego,  n.y. 


NO  MORE  RATTROUBLE! 

^  ■« — « — 


Protect  grain, 
poultry 

a  guaranteed 

HAVAHART 
trap,  C  a  p- 
tures  Without 
Injuring;  can't  hurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs 
or  jaws.  Rustproof.  Many  sizes.  Free  booklet: 

HAVAHART,  5-D1  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXI 

I  Buy  a  Check-Row  Corn  Planter 

When  a  farmer  in  Iowa,  Indiana, 

Massachusetts,  or  New  Jersey  decides 
to  buy  a  com  planter,  I  presume  that 
such  a  decision  doesn’t  create  much 
more  than  a  brief  conversation  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  thereafter  it 
slides  easily  into  the  other  routine 
matters  of  the  farm.  But  place  such  a 
matter  on  a  farmer’s  table  in  Europe 
and  we  find  ourselves  shaking  the 
tails  of  new  history.  It  is  trail-blazing 
of  the  purest  sort,  breathtaking  in  its 
financial  daring. 

Working  on  the  project  that  has 
anchored  me  down  here  for  a  while, 
consisting  first  of  pushing  the  corn 
country  a  couple  of  notches  closer 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  next  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  natives  of  new  corn  countries 
acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
tassels  and  silks  —  I  made  myself 
busy  with  the  importation  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  American 
hand  corn  planters  as  the  first  push 
toward  modern  corn  culture.  The 
second  move  was  to  import  American 
one-hole  com  shellers.  Then  we  sat 
down  for  several  years  waiting  for 
the  new  culture  to  attain  some 
measure  of  growth.  In  1948,  at  long 
last,  the  way  was  clear  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  corn  picker  in 
Western  Europe.  It  went  over  big. 

The  European  farmer  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  that  not  only  rye  and 
wheat,  but  also  corn,  could  be  har¬ 
vested  “with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,”  so  to  speak,  by  the  aid  of 
ingenious  mechanical  contraptions. 

.The  demonstration  of  mechanical  corn 
picking  in  1948  caused  many  a  farmer 
to  make  bigger  plantings  and  I  saw 
it  was  high  time  for  the  check-row 
planter  to  appear  upon  the  scene  lest 
the  method  of  planting  become  the 
everlasting  victim  of  the  common 
small  grain  drill,  harboring  all  the 
mown  and  unknown  pitfalls  of  ex¬ 
cessive  heavy  plants  and  awkward 
weed  control. 

For  several  nights  we  sat  around 
he  table,  studied  the  pretty  colored 
folders  of  several  American  check¬ 
row  corn  planters,  and  started  figur¬ 
ing  whether  the  1950  budget  could 
still  carry  the  outlay  for  such  a  cost- 
y  implement  as  this  one.  If  you  know 
hat  we  have  to  work  here  just  as 
lard  to  earn  one  guilder  as  you  have 
:o  to  earn  one  dollar,  and  that  the 
importer  told  us  that  a  planter,  with¬ 
out  any  “extras”  would  cost  us  well 
over  700  guilders,  you  probably  will 
excuse  us  for  classifying  even  a  plain 
planter  as  a  costly  outlay.  Well,  we 
:!ound  we  had  studied  too  long.  By  the 
;ime  we  had  made  up  our  mind  to 
et  go  of  700  guilders  for  a  planter, 
our  native  government  here  decided 
o  improve  her  place  in  the  sun  by 
devaluating  her  guilders  to  the  tune 
of  30  per  cent.  What  a  kick!  For  30 
per  cent  equals  well  nigh  60  per 
cent  by  the  time  the  full-side  dress¬ 
ings  of  devaluation  (higher  amount 
to  pay  dollars  with,  higher  totals  on 
ocean  freight,  import  duties,  etc.) 
have  accumulated.  A  man  out  in  a 
ight  rain  might  mind  becoming  wet, 

?ut  a  man  in  a  shower  takes  the 
buckets  in  stride,  which  was  exactly 
also  the  way  we  felt  financially. 

Recklessly  we  asked  the  importer  to 
apply  for  a  Marshall  Plan  check-row 
corn  planter,  with  the  full  collection 
of  extras.  After  months  of  red  tape 
and  paper  work  to  get  the  first  corn 
planter  of  its  kind  into  Western 
Europe,  the  proceedings  were  finally 
completed  by  means  of  which  the 
American  people  “were  able”  to 
present  this  country  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  free  of  cost  —  that  is,  free  of 
cost  to  the  country,  but  very  far 
rom  free  as  far  as  the  buyer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He,  the  buyer,  has  to  pay  for 
every  dollar  to  the  last  penny,  plus 
a  handy  profit  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  customs  charges  and  in¬ 
creased  guilder  costs.  When  our 
check-row  arrived  here,  it  cost  us 
1,140  guilders  on  the  hoof. 

Within  a  few  days  we  found  the 
road  ahead  full  of  mechanical 
booby  traps.  Oh,  of  course,  a  full  set 
of  “Directions  for  Setting  Up  and 
Operating”  had  come  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  innocently  we  first  as¬ 
sumed  that  everything  would  glide 
like  butter  in  assembling  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  next  day  the  awful  truth 
became  plain  to  us  —  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  American  farm  imple¬ 
ments  lean  heavily  upon  the  fact  that 
any  buyer  of  their  product  can  go  to 
almost  any  neighbor  to  have  things  •«*#'« ee-t-ream***  with  thf*  w  rww  o 

explained  if  the  manual  is  not  under-  t0AD"*--  ^  ™  takc  w.  • 


stood.  So  they  print  a  folder  full  of 
fine  Oxford  English  rather  than 
present  a  handy  helper  in  print.  The 
importer  had  sent  down  his  best 
assembly  man  and  when  this  man 
asked  me,  “Say  Herman,  what  does 
this  line  mean  —  ‘Place  clutch  shift¬ 
ing  lever  over  lug  on  shifter  block, 
place  pressure  spring  under  lever, 
force  bolt  up  through  hole  in  shifter 
bracket  and  replace  nut,  tension  this 
spring  so  lever  seats  properly  in 
grooves  by  forcing  up  the  bolt  to  ad¬ 
just  nut’?”  I  answered  coolly,  “Oh, 
it  probably  means  that  a  nut  has  to 
be  adjusted.”  When  two  days  later 
our  check-row  was  “assembled,” 
while  we  held  17  kilos  of  spare  parts 
in  our  hands,  I  led  the  “monteurs” 
(mechanics)  first  to  a  good  glass  of 
beer  before  I  dai'ed  to  ask' for  a  re¬ 
assembling.  This  time  our  surplus 
went  down  to  four  kilos  and  that  was 
the  final  outcome  on  which  no  one 
could  improve.  The  whole  episode 
was  a  glaring  exhibition  of  the  un- 
preparedness  of  the  typical  U.  S.  im¬ 
plement  exporter  to  do  his  work  well 
in  new  and  strange  territories.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  reputation 
of  these  fine  but  complicated  Ameri¬ 
can  corn  planters  if  this  initial  ma¬ 
chine  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
folks  in  some  real  oxcart  territory  in 
Europe? 

The  roll  of  check  wire  that  came 
with  the  machine  had  a  length  of  80 
rods,  mentioned  by  its  American 
manufacturer  as  “standai*d  length. 
This  fact  provided  quite  a  laugh,  for 
such  ..a  length  was  just  20  rods  short 
of  what  we  needed  in  only  the  first 
field.  It  made  our  native  field  work¬ 
ers  feel  fine  to  beat  American  sizes 
for  just  once  and  very  willingly  did 
they  spend  their  evenings  in  the  tool- 
shed  to  fabricate  by  hand  an  ad¬ 
ditional  supply  of  buttoned  links  to 
cover  our  field  of  half  a  kilometer. 
Meanwhile  our  singlercrossed  hybrid 
seed  coi'n  was  run  through  a  grader, 
smeared  with  slurry  to  beat  un¬ 
sympathetic  undergrounders.  Finally, 
one  fine  April  afternoon,  our  handy 
little  American  made  tractor  purred 
toward  the  cornfield,  behind  it  the 
first  European  check-row  planter  in 
all  its  glory.  We  found  the  field  al- 
i-eady  full  of  Dutch,  everyone  from 
Missouri.  Wonderful  yarns  had  al¬ 
ready  made  the  rounds  that  the 
Americans  had  a  machine  which 
could  plant  corn  straight  in  two  di¬ 
rections,  and  everybody  had  to  see 
that  befoi'e  believing  it.  Such  a  thing 
was,  of  coui'se,  impossible.  When  my 
field  workers,  with  gleaming  eyes, 
began  to  roll  out  the  check  wire,  it 
soon  dawned  upon  the  audience  that 
a  new  principle,  unknown  to  them, 
was  being  applied  to  corn  planting 
and  our  shares  went  up  several 
points  even  before  the  machine  began 
to  click.  After  having  bungled  two 
entire  fields,  the  light  slowly  dawned 
on  us  how  to  run  a  check-row  corn 
planter.  The  tractor  purred  steadily 
and  click-click-click  went  the  planter. 
With  a  speed  of  some  180  hills  per 
minute  our  seed  corn  was  laid  down 
in  the  good  earth  with  a  uniformity 
of  depth  and  kernel  number  as  never 
attained  before,  two  bands  of  fertil¬ 
izer,  with  HCN  to  guard  the  young 
corn  hills  against  wireworm  or 
starvation. 

And  so  it  came  to  be  that  in  1950 
Western  Europe  met  a  check-row 
corn  planter  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  thereby  establishing  another 
milestone  in  the  efforts  to  bring  the 
huge  blessings  of  King  Corn  to  this 
impoverished  continent.  In  time  to 
come,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
more  corn  planters  will  follow  this 
first  one,  all  running  smoothly  from 
the  staid,  and  yet  their  drivers  will 
hardly  get  the  fun  we  did  in  starting 
the  ball  rolling.  Because  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  satisfaction  of 
pioneering,  of  leading  to  a  new  road. 
Holland  Herman  A.  Bennink 


TRACTOR  SEAT 

He’ll  love  this  gift,  for  no  other 
seat  gives  him  such  a  soft,  smooth 
“automobile”ride.  Banishes  trac¬ 
tor  aches  and  pains  forever,  as  it 
“floats”  him  over  the  roughest 
ground.  Quick,  easy  installation 
. .  .  use  pan  seat  if  preferred. 
Models  as  low  as 

(F.  0.  B.  Streator)  *  /  iX'  3 

Write  for  FREE  FARMER'S 
GIFT  CATALOG  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  J-2  STREATOR,  ILL. 


Knoedler 


FARM  TESTED 
_ w  PRODUCTS 

Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  and  implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Corn  Picker  * 
Safety  Reverse  Gears  •  Delco  Crop -Drier  Fans. 

TREE  HI  AT  f 

uuiU  DANIELS  IMPROVED 
CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  ond  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  camp,  ski  lodge, 
school  or  home.  Maintains 
steady,  even  heat. 

Write  for  full  information. 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 
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Finest  grass  or 
corn  silage  in  a 

MARTIN 

SILO 


Produces  most  nufri 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  . . .  withstands 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 
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Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1512  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio  | 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos,  j 
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idea! 


Flared,  Non-choking  Bed. 
Allows  easier,  higher  load¬ 
ing.  Lined  with  select,* 
treated  lumber  —  outlasts 
other  types  by  many  years. 


Plenty  of  Driving  Power, 
larger,  sure-action  drive 
sprocket  runs  straight  and 
true — provides  ample  clear¬ 
ance  for  use  on  rough  fields. 


Positive  Pulverizing.  Wide 
Spread  Distributor  does  an 
unexcelled  job  of  pulveriz¬ 
ing  and  spreading.  Preci¬ 
sion-built,  rugged— a  NEW 
IDEA  •'first." 


Norls* 


{ v  • 

j 

Mail  coupon 

•  toddy  for 
free  guides 
to  better 
farm  products! 


A  California  farmer  reports  this  remarkable  service 
from  his  New  Idea  Spreader.  An  Illinois  cattle 
feeder  writes  of  fine  results  still  delivered  by  a 
New  Idea  bought  in  1925.  So  they  come  in  from 
every  part  of  the  country  .  .  .  actual  owners’ 
accounts  of  continued  excellent  performance  by 
“veteran”  New  Idea  Spreaders  .  .  .  many  of  them 
built  over  25  years  ago. 

And  New  Idea  is  building  them  better  than  ever 
today!  Improvements  in  the  famous  New  Idea  dis¬ 
tributor  design  assure  even  finer  shredding,  better 
spreading.  There’s  a  more  massive  drive  sprocket 
—  extra  powerful  and  smooth-running.  A  highly 
simplified  hitch  permits  quickest,  easiest  coupling 
to  any  tractor.  There  are  stronger  self-aligning 
bearings;  tougher  “U”  shaped  cylinder  teeth;  big¬ 
ger  load  capacity. 

Yes.  over  the  years  there’s  been  many  a  change  in  NEW 
IDEA  Spreaders.  But  the  same  honest  to  goodness  work¬ 
manship — the  same  original  policy  of  quality  without 
compromise — will  never  be  changed!  For  more  details  see 
your  NEW  IDEA  dealer,  or  mail  coupon.  For  most  value 
choose  a  NEW  IDEA. 

j  New  Ipea  i 
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MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1951  cow  ready.  51th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid.  _  _ _ 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEFT.  R.  N.  Y..  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


iYouishn  Be  a  Dealert  Full 
or  Part  Time.  Cent  WOO 
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leer  mo.  Protected!  Terr. 


HIT 


CUTTER  Ml 


TRRIUR 


3  CANS  MOWER 


TIGER  TRACTOR 

LAST  STREET 
KEYSER.  W.  VIRGINIA 


FINEST  SMALL  TRACTOR  t 

A  BRUTE  FOR  WORK 

Tk*  only  riling  gorlMI  Wort**  mi*  «B  «»»  «9 
tractor  ftatuns! 

.  twin  disc  aurai 

•  GUI  SHIFT  t  TMNSMISSION  WITH  HVflBl  DRWI 
«  BRIGGS  AND  STRATTON  S  Hf  ENGINE 

•  Ah  STEEL  CHAIN  AND  GUI  DRIVE 
o  BIG  TRACTOR  TYPE  STEERING 

•  BEARINGS  ON  All  MOVING  FARTS 

•  ADJUSTABLE  TOAD  WIDTH 


OUAHAftmD  TO  DO  THT  touowmoi 

•  Full  a  load  tl  4  ten 

•  FuH  o  9"  plow  through  all  mOs  including  sti 

•  Fwh  a  load  *f  w*l  ntow  IB  inthes  dwp 


USERS  SAY: 

"1  om  really  amazed  at  the  outstanding  job 
this  tittle  unit  will  do  ...  Beyond  all  expoc- 
tations  .  . 

UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

U  n»  TifM  Trurtur  *Mt  nW  ptrtorm  utl  *1  the  nemwl  Iwffllnu 
luwtwm  far  which  inUadnd  m  well  m  lt»  Mtiooriiiwnr  opcio- 
li»  fek*  • ton.  wt  ndl  who*  pn  mmey  »!««  <» 

W  the  time  jet  Itch,  the  mochin*.  AU  yortt.  mot,rktli  an* 

Rltlnrimtiij)  MRWKfitiomity  fuoroolRtd 

NUN'S  RUl  ICONOMtl  In  tn  ml,  J '/,  r>H«n  »  «  h«on 
■ftcWtot  r«m  Mr  •»  I«H  W  W  •atuoiin.  AB 
parti.  Wrkeath  air*!**. 

Jaod  Nr  Ena  Orwtai  lactay. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  Rial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227 -J  Stats  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


4  STOP  PIPE  LEAKS 


A  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  For  over 
A  5 ft  years  a  homo  repair  standby  for  stopping 
Steam,  water,  oil  and  gas  leaks  in  boilers,  furnaces, 
tanks,  stoves,  etc.  and  for  tightening  loose  parts. 
Get  a  l-?4  oz..  7  oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger  tin  at  your 
hardware  store  and  keep  It  bandy. 

FREE  Repa1?i?aanSSbooh 

Shows  many  useful  repairs  you  can 
easily  make  around  the  house  and  on 
the  car.  170  pictures.  Write  NOW 
for  your  free  copy. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Commanipaw  Ay*.,  Jerwy  City  4,  N.  J 

SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


SMOOmOM 

CENEMTS 


IMwCir-dM. 
Hmm  feeftv)- 

Pomt  Want 


Books  for 

One  of  the  most  lasting  gifts  that 
we  can  give  to  our  family  and 
friends  is,  we  believe,  a  book.  While 
the  price  of  one  book  may  seem  high, 
one  must  consider  the  pleasure  and 
value  one  can  derive  from  a  single 
book  over  a  period  of  years.  We  have 
selected  a  number  of  books  which  we 
believe  show  special  merit,  and  we 
present  these  selections  to  you  in 
hopes  that  you  might  find  the  appro¬ 
priate  gift  for  your  friends  or  family. 

Home  Garden — “Vegetable  Crops”. 
Homer  C.  Thompson,  $6.00;  “10,000 
Garden  Questions  Answered”,  F.  F. 
Rockwell,  $4.95;  “Modem  Farmers’ 
Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture”,  E.  V. 
Wilcox,  $4.50;  “Gardening  With 
Shrubs”,  Mary  D.  Lamson,  $3.50; 
“Pay  Dirt”,  J.  I.  Rodale,  $3.00; 
“Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home”,  $2.25. 

Fruits  —  “Fruit  Science”,  Norman 
F.  Childers,  $5.00;  “Modem  Fruit 
Production”,  Gourley  and  Howlett, 
$5.00;  “Hormones  and  Horticulture”, 
Avery  and  Johnson,  $4.50:  “Textbook 
of  General  Horticulture”,  Schlecter 
and  Richey,  $3.75;  “Growing  Tree 
and  Small  Fruits”,  Auchter  and 
Knapp,  $3.24;  “Dwarf  Fruit  Trees”, 
Lawrence  South  wick,  $1.49. 

Livestock  —  “Feeds  and  Feeding”, 
F.  B.  Morrison,  $7.00;  “Elements  of 
Dairying”,  T.  M.  Olson,  $5.50;  “Beef 
Cattle”,  Roscoe  Snapp,  $5.00; 
“Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers”,  G. 
W.  Stamm,  $3.50;  “Management  and 
Feeding  of  Sheep”,  E.  T.  Baker,  $3.50; 
‘Home  Pork  Production”,  John  Smed- 
ley,  $1.50;  “Grass  Silage  and  Dairy¬ 
ing”,  .Ray  W.  Ingham,  $1.50. 

Poultry  —  “Turkey  Management”, 
Marsden  and  Martin,  $4.50;  “Hatch¬ 
ery  Management”,  Hartman  and 
Vickers,  $4.00;  “Roberts’  Commercial 
Poultry  Raising”,  Clarence  S.  Platt, 
$3.50;  “Egg  Farming”,  Willard  C. 
Thompson,  $2.50;  “How  to  Select  the 
Laving  Hen”,  Lamon  and  Kinghorne, 
$1.50. 

Farm  Shop  —  “Home  Mechanics”, 
W  .H.  Johnson  and  L.  V.  Newkirk, 
$3.95;  “Farm  Machinery”,  A.  A. 
Stone.  $3.25;  “Farmers’  Shop  Book”, 
Louis  M.  Roehl,  $3.25;  “Farm  Tractor 
Maintenance”,  Ivan  G.  Morrison, 
$2.50. 

Farm  Buildings  —  “Farm  Build¬ 
ing”,  J.  C.  Wooley,  $4.00;  “Pour 
Yourself  a  House”,  Frazier  F.  Peters, 
$3.95;  “Standard  Primer  for  Home 
Builders”,  Kenneth  Duncan,  $3.50; 
“First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House”, 
Roger  B.  Whitman,  $2.75;  “Green¬ 
houses”,  W.  J.  Wright,  $2.50; 
“Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them”,  Llewellyn  Price,  $1.25. 

General  —  “Farm  Management”, 
J.  D.  Black,  etc.,  $5.75;  “Land  for  the 
Family”,  A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc.,  $4.00; 
“Out  of  the  Earth”,  Louis  Brom- 
field,  $4.00;  “Fish  Ponds  for  the 
Farm”,  Frank  Edminster,  $3.50; 
“Managing  a  Farm”,  Sherman  and 
Johnson,  $3.45;  “Handbook  of  At¬ 
tracting  Birds”,  T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr., 
$2.75;  “Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money 
in  the  Country”,  Haydn  S.  Pearson, 
$2.00;  “Agricultural  and  Business 
Law  for  the  Farmer”,  V.  O.  Braun, 
$1.00. 

Woman  and  Home — “The  Country¬ 
man’s  Cook  Book”,  Haydn  S.  Pearson, 
$3.00;  “The  Joy  of  Cooking”,  Irma 
Rombauer,  $3.00;  “Into  the  Freezer 
and  Out”,  Tressler,  Evers  and  Long, 
$2.50;  “Pressure  ^Cookery”,  Leone  R. 
Carroll,  $2.00;  “Home  Canning  Made 
Easy”,  Miriam  Williams,  $1.50 

“Seven  Decades  of  Milk”,  by  John 
J.  Dillon  is  the  latest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  reference  book  on  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  history  in  New  York 
State.  Price  $3.00. 

The  above  books  may  be  purchased 
by  mail  direct  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  the  prices  stated.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  two  per  cent  sales 
tax) . 

CHOICE  OF  CURRENT  FICTION 

In  giving  the  annual  list  of  “Books 
I  Have  Read,”  one  must  remember 
that  “one  man’s  meat  is  another’s 
poison”  and  tastes  differ  in  books, 
and  moods  as  well.  So,  while  one  has 
read  the  books,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  all  were  liked  or  were  ap¬ 
proved.  A  “poor”  story  may  be 
written  in  beautiful  English  or  have 
a  helpful  theory  and  a  deep  insight 
into  a  problem  and  it  may  stir  up  a 
new  train  of  thought.  Sometimes  a 
paragraph,  a  chapter  or  a  description 
of  a  person  or  scene  is  so  impressive, 
the  reading  was  well  worthwhile. 
Some  of  these  books  are  best  sellers; 
some  are  not  well-known,  but  the 


Christmas 


list  is  varied.  For  instance  “The 
Egyptian”,  by  Mika  Waltari,  is  a 
magnificent  mature  history  of  fact 
and  fiction.  “The  Prince  of  Egypt” 
takes  up  the  life  of  Moses  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter  until  he 
leads  his  people  through  the  Red. Sea 
—  fictional,  imaginative  to  a  great 
degree,  and  perhaps  overdrawn,  but 
factual.  You  see  the  general  picture 
of  those  eras  and,  therefore,  they  are 
worth  reading  as  background  for 
what  followed.  “The  Cardinal”,  by 
Henry  M.  Robinson,  is  another  book 
you  will  not  lay  aside  lightly. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  list 
may  give  suggestions  for  reading  and 
for  Christmas  giving.  Books  cost  more 
this  year,  but  a  book  is  a  lasting  gift. 
One  child  we  know  had  a  Christmas 
dollar  to  spend.  Hesitation  and  de¬ 
liberation  between  a  child’s  piano 
and  a  book  finally  gave  preference  to 
the  book,  which  is  still  a  source  ot 
joy.  Children  treasure  their  books 
and  the  children’s  books  are  among 
the  best  of  the  year.  Many  are  nicely 
illustrated  and  all  well  printed. 
Other  lists  will  be  given  if  requested. 

We  will  be  glad  to  fill  your  orders, 
or  we  will  advise  the  names  of  the 
publishers  if  you  wish  to  order  direct. 

Autobiographical  —  “Fritz  Kreis- 
ler”,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  (life  story  — 
read  music  before  his  abe’s),  $5.00. 

Biographical  —  “Jane  Mecom”, 
Carl  Van  Doren,  (Benj.  Franklin’s 
favorite  sister),  $4.00;  “Story  of  Ernie 
Pyle”,  Lee  C.  Miller,  (a  courageous 
man),  $3.95;  “Abby  Aldrich  Rocke¬ 
feller”,  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  (intimate 
portarit  of  an  American  lady),  $3.00; 
“Waterless  Mountain”,  Laura  A. 
Armer,  (reprint;  beautiful  story  of 
a  Navajo  boy),  $3.00 

General  —  “Christmas  Without 
Johnny”,  Gladys  H.  Carroll,  (one 
week  in  life  of  nine  year  old  boy ) , 
$2.50;  “A  Biographer’s  Notebook”, 
Hector  Bolitho,  (experiences  at  home 
and  abroad),  $3.50;  “The  Cost  of  a 
Best  Seller”,  Frances  P.  Keyes,  (ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  writing),  $2.00; 
“East  of  Home”;  Santha  Rama  Rau, 
(gay,  thoughtful  Asian  travel),  $3.00. 

Educational  —  “New  College 
Standard  (Emphatype)  Dictionary, 
Funk  and  Wagnalls,  $5.50;  “People 
Named  Smith”,  H.  Allen  Smith,  (in¬ 
teresting  and  amusing),  $2.75;  “In¬ 
formation  Please  Almanac”,  John 
Kieran,  (1951),  $2.50;  “Story  of  pur 
Names”,  Elsdon  C.  Smith,  (origin 
and  meaning  of  surnames,  nick¬ 
names  and  Christian  names),  $3.75; 
“Room  for  One  More”,  Anna  Perrot 
Rose,  (personal  help  given  forlorn 
children),  $2.75;  “A  Cup  of  Sky”, 
Donald  and  Noel  Peattie,  (beautiful 
and  curious  nature  surprises),  $2.50; 
“The  Mature  Mind”,  Henry  Over- 
street,  (controlling  one’s  thoughts), 
$2.95. 

Religious  —  “One  Moment  Please”, 
James  Keller,  (daily  readings  for 
1951),  $2.00;  “Therese,  Saint  of  a 
Little  Way”,  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes,  $3.00;  “Dartmouth  Bible”, 
(King  James  Version  chronologically 
correlated),  $7.50;  “Lift  Up  Your 
Heart”,  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  (inspiring), 
$3.00. 

Political  —  “Seeds  of  Treason”, 
deToledano  and  Lasky,  (Chambers- 
Hiss  story),  $3.50;  “A  Generation  On 
Trial”,  Alistair  Cooke,  (U.  S.  vs. 
Alger  Hiss),  $3.50;  “Courtroom”, 
Quentin  Reynolds,  (notable  trials  of 
Liebowitz),  $3.75. 

Historical  —  “The  Egyptian”, 
Mika  Waltari,  (Egypt,  B.C.),  $3.50; 
“Pierre  Vergniaud”,  Claude  G.  Bow¬ 
ers,  (remarkable  man  in  French 
Revolution),  $6.50;  “The  Peabody 
Sisters”,  Louise  H.  Tharp,  (readable 
picture  of  Peabody  family),  $4.00: 
“The  Pageant  of  Russian  History”, 
Elizabeth  Seeger,  (Slavic  invasion  to 
end  of  War  II),  $4.50;  “Better  Known 
as  ‘Johnny  Appleseed’  ”,  Mabel  L. 
Hunt,  (known  facts  about  John 
Chapman),  $2.50;  “Valley  Forge” 
(reprint),  F.  Van  Wyck  Mason,  (a 
Christmas  story),  $1.25. 

(Continued  on  Page  845) 
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makes  your  money  work  longer 


60-70  HOURS  . . .  THAT'S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


\  *■  •  t  ■  y *' 

wx aH  f  mp 


150  HOURS.. .DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  EVERY 
MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


HELPS  CUT  TRACTOR  COSTS  . .  . 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY  THESE  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— gives  long  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL — reduces  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME — avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  15-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

•  •  • 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell ...  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars . .  *  Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lost 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nse  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Election  Results  in  New  York 

IT  has  been  perfectly  apparent  for  several 
years  now,  and  there  is  still  no  change,  that 
the  two  major  political  parties  show  but  little 
interest  in  the  New  York  State  farmer.  'Aside 
from  vague  pre-election  promises,  little 
time  is  wasted  on  his  problems.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  feel  that  farmers  will,  regardless, 
vote  their  ticket  as  a  matter  of  custom,  and 
the  Democrats,  agreeing  with  their  opposition, 
consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  wean  the 
farmer  away  from  his  so-called  traditional 
stand. 

There  has  been  some  evidence  nationally 
that  this  may  no  longer  be  the  case  and  the 
upstate  vote  in  New  York’s  gubernatorial 
election  last  month  seems  to  confirm  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  shift. 

The  surprising  victory  won  by  Governor 
Dewey  —  surprising  in  view  of  the  famous 
Hanley  letter — was  achieved  in  New  York  City 
where  he  polled  an  unexpectedly  large  vote. 
Actually,  Mr.  Dewey’s  total  majority  over  his 
opponents  in  the  entire  State  was  only 
355,550,  as  compared  with  a  majority  of 
687,151  four  years  ago.  His  upstate  majority 
was  694,236,  against  872,136  in  1946;  in  other 
words  a  substantial  drop  of  178,000. 

Aside  from  the  defections  in  upstate  urban 
areas,  inconsistent  at  best,  Mr.  Dewey’s  ma¬ 
jority  in  44  upstate  counties  was  less  than  in 
1946;  in  only  13  was  his  1950  majority  greater. 
This  vote  loss  was  most  noticeable  in  the  dairy 
sections.  In  all  but  one  of  the  State’s  10  top 
milk  producing  counties  —  Madison  —  the 
Governor's  majority  was  less  than  it  was 
four  years  ago. 

These  upstate  results  may  be  more  sur¬ 
prising  tc  some  than  the  large  vote  garnered 
by  the  Republicans  in  New  York  City,  but 
there  is  as  much  good  reason  for  one  as  there 
is  for  the  other.  The  dissension  among  the 
political  bosses,  and  the  public’s  disgust  at  the 
row,  aided  Mr.  Dewey  in  New  York  City.  Up¬ 
state  rural  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  consistently  neglected  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  and  they  went  to  the  polls  to 
register  their  disapproval. 

It  seems  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that 
neither  party  can  afford  to  forget  the  farm 
vote  nor  neglect  farm  problems.  Farmers  may 
not  shift  as  rapidly  as  others  but,  when  they 
do  turn,  it  is  with  conviction  and  a  certain 
degree  of  permanency. 

A  wise  man  like  Governor  Dewey  will,  we 
are  sure,  recognize  the  election  results  as  an 
urgent  request  by  farmers  to  change  his  agri¬ 
cultural  policies.  He  has  identified  and  allied 
himself  too  much  with  the  so-called  farm 
leaders  and  bogus  farm  groups.  The  bigger 
they  are,  the  better  he  seems  to  like  them. 
Realizing  his  mistake,  he  can  certainly  es¬ 
tablish  himself  as  a  man  of  real  stature  by 
reversing  his  position  and  henceforth  lending 
a  more  attentive  and  sympathetic  ear  to  the 
little  man. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Democrats  can  see 
that  the  farm  vote  is  not  static,  that  farmers 
can  and  will,  just  as  much  as  the  next  fellow, 
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distinguish  merit  and  service  from  disloyalty 
and  neglect,  and  be  guided  accordingly  at 
the  polls. 


Trend  in  the  Nation 

FOR  those  who  still  believe  in  the  American 
way  of  life  —  in  the  true,  not  the  hack¬ 
neyed  sense  —  there  was  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  at  last  month’s  election  results.  The 
Democratic  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House 
were  whittled  down  to  a  pretty  thin  edge  —  a 
warning  to  the  administration  that  the  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  its  radical  policies  and 
deficit  financing  on  the  domestic  front,  nor 
with  its  shilly-shallying  and  bungling  in  world 
affaii’s.  At  the  same  time,  the  Republicans 
were  not  swept  back  into  power,  as  they  were 
in  1946,  which  caused  them  to  sail  along  with 
a  complacent  do-nothing  program  into  a 
totally  unexpected  defeat  in  1948. 

The  major  issues  last  month  were  Commu¬ 
nism,  foreign  policy  and  labor  union  bossism. 
On  these  three  issues  the  Democrats  were 
roundly  defeated  in  California  and  Maryland, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  in  Colorado 
and  Ohio.  In  the  one  State  where  the  Brannan 
Plan  was  an  issue  —  Iowa,  it  was  voted  down 
with  the  defeat  of  a  former  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  official  as  the  administration’s 
candidate.  The  results  in  these  States  are  a 
warning  to  Washington  that  the  voters  de¬ 
mand  a  change. 

Two  other  encouraging  signs  were  the 
heavier  than  usual  vote  in  a  so-called  off  year 
election  and  the  split-ticket  voting  in  so  many 
areas.  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Connecticut,  for 
example,  elected  one  or  more  Democratic 
Senators,  yet  each  chose  a  Republican  Gover¬ 
nor  to  replace  a  former  Democrat.  Almost  the 
same  situation  prevailed  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  which  reelected  Governors  and  Senators 
of  opposing  parties.  This  means  that  more 
people  were  interested  in  voting  and  that  a 
mature  intelligence  was  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  candidates. 

Without  question,  the  outstanding  result  in 
the  1950  campaign  was  the  thumping  victory 
won  by  Senator  Robert  Taft  in  Ohio.  With 
the  administration  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  defeat  him,  and  the  labor  bosses  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to  the  same  end, 
Mr.  Taft  came  through  with  a  totally  unex¬ 
pected  majority  of  close  to  450,000,  compared 
to  his  previous  majority  of  18.000  six  years 
ago. 

The  Taft  victory  is  significant  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  First,  it  shows  that  the  labor  union 
heads  do  not  control  their  members’  votes  as 
slavishly  as  had  been  feared.  Second,  with  his 
vigorous  campaign  reaching  into  every  hamlet 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Taft’s  triumph  proved  be¬ 
yond  question  that  the  people  generally  like 
a  man  of  honesty,  intelligence  and  forthright¬ 
ness  —  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  fight 
to  his  opponent  and  who  refuses  to  out- 
promise  him  in  the  race  for  a  welfare  state. 
The  Republicans  must  now  be  aware  that  their 
previous  policy  of  me-tooism  is  dead  forever. 
It  did  not  pay  off  in  1940,  1944  or  1948,  and 
the  reverse  policy  brought  victory  in  Ohio 
in  1950. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  this  country  it  was  true 
that  a  fighter  was  a  winner.  In  the  past  three 
decades,  this  has  become  a  fiction — the  fighter 
was  replaced  by  the  promiser.  Now  the  trend 
seems  to  be  reversing  itself  with  the  fighter 
once  again  being  the  more  respected.  It  would 
be  well  if  this  trend  grew  stronger  with  the 
years.  If  it  does,  we  may  well  find  a  Square 
Deal  replacing  the  Fair  Deal. 


Caution  in  Pruning  Peach  Trees 

THE  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  ad¬ 
vises  that  while  the  pruning  of  most  fruit 
trees  can  be  accomplished  during  the  Winter 
months,  the  home  orchardist  is  cautioned  to 
delay  the  pruning  of  peach  trees  until  late 
March.  Injury  to  peach  trees  may  result  from 
Winter  pruning,  especially  if  severely  cold 
weather  occurs.  Then,  too,  any  freezing  of  the 


of  pruning  to  be  done  later.  Blossom  bud 
damage  may  occur  even  in  relatively  mild 
Winters,  such  as  the  one  experienced  last 
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year.  The  cold  snaps  last  February,  following 
an  extremely  mild  January,  killed  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  Elberta  buds  in  the  Geneva 
area.  Very  little  if  any  pruning  is  recom¬ 
mended  where  only  a  few  buds  survive.  In 
any  case,  only  slight  pruning  is  necessary 
until  the  young  peach  trees  reach  bearing  age, 
but  it  should  not  be  neglected  altogether,  as 
the  early  growth  and  light  pruning  largely 
determines  the  structure  and  framework  of 
the  mature  trees. 


What  Farmers  Say 

READ  THE  BIBLE 

I  have  learned  that,  although  the  Bible  is  a 
widely  read  book,  young  people  still  hesitate  to 
admit  that  they  have  read  or  are  going  to  read  it. 
Why?  Is  it  because  it  is  generally  considered  a 
book  for  older  people.  That  is  not  at  all  true.  The 
Bible  is  interesting  reading  for  all. 

Did  you  ever  stop  te  think  of  the  many  wonder¬ 
ful  promises  contained  in  the  Bible?  It  is  a  book 
full  of  promise  and  fulfillment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  God  would  make  a  promise  and  not  keep  it. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
farm  without  a  Bible.  Perhaps  this  is  not  as  true 
today  as  it  was  back  in  our  grandparents’  time, 
yet  in  1948  alone  850,000  Bibles  were  sold.  Evi¬ 
dently  people  are  still  interested  in  the  Scriptures. 

Recently  I  asked  a  woman  who  had  suddenly 
decided  it  was  time  she  started  reading  the  Bible, 
why  she  had  come  to  this  decision.  She  stated: 
“The  Bible  seems  like  God  to  me,  in  a  way,  and 
I  would  like  to  try  to  get  closer  to  Him.”  From 
this  incident  and  many  others  including  my  own 
experience,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
reading  the  Bible  teaches  us  how  to  become  better 
individuals,  and  how  to  live  better.  As  a  result  we 
are  happier  and  give  more  hapiness  to  others. 

We  all  need  the  Bible.  It  is  a  good  book  —  the 
best  book.  Why  not  start  reading  it  today? 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  h.  m.  b. 


I  just  received  the  Farm  Bureau  News  today 
and  they  sure  are  behind  the  “Milk  for  Health” 
proposition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Farm  Bureau  should  be 
trying  to  put  more  money  in  our  milk  checks  in¬ 
stead  of  coaxing  the  farmers  to  give  out  of  their 
checks.  Like  you,  I  am  convinced  that  the  dealer 
is  not  encouraging  sales  of  milk,  but  the  by¬ 
products.  Keep  up  your  good  work.  .  a.  z. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  enclosing  a  money  order  for  $2.00  for 
seven  years’  renewal  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  look  forward  to  every  copy  of  your  valuable 
paper. 

You  are  always  in  there  plugging  for  the  farmer, 
in  fact  your  very  lives  seem  dedicated  to  better 
the  lot  of  farmers  everywhere. 

You  are  honest  and  we  feel  sure  that  no 
amount  of  attempted  bribery  by  “big  interests” 
could  ever  make  you  change  your  policy. 

Thank  God  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

Maine  w.  a.  b. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  one  farm  paper 
I  am  renewing.  There  are  lots  of  things  in  your 
paper  I  like. 

The  one  thing  I  like  in  particular  is  your  edi¬ 
torial  policy  on  milk.  That  is  something 
really  out  of  order.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

You  write  mostly  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
We  in  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  receive  still 
less  for  our  milk  than  the  prices  you  quote  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  h.  w.  l. 

Maryland 


Thank  you  for  the  fine  article  on  Rural 
Churches  in  your  November  4  issue.  Any  effort 
made  anywhere  to  instill  God  and  His  Church  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people  should  be  praised. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  some 
years  and  find  it  very  good.  May  your  next  100 
years  be  even  more  helpful  to  your  readers. 

New  Jersey  r.  s.  w. 


That  was  a  beautiful  cover  on  the  November  4 
issue;  and  the  story  of  the  churches  was  most 
inspiring. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  like  a  lifeline 
thrown  out  to  the  rural  folk.  •  f.  l.  p. 

New  York 


Brevities 

“Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 
—  1  Thess.  5:21. 

In  spite  of  forest  fires  and  timber  abuses,'  we 
still  have  abundant  forests.  This  is  due  principally 
to  reforestation  programs  which  have  been  well 
carried  out. 

On  the  average  it  takes  two  lactation  periods 
for  a  cow  to  cover  the  cost  of  raising  her,  and  if 
she  is  not  a  good  producer,  she  will  never  pay  out 
at  the  pail.  Her  most  profitable  lactation  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  fourth. 


Recent  surveys  show  that  well  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  now  have  electric 
power.  This  compares  with  only  11  per  cent  of 
the  farms  being  so  serviced  in  1935. 


blossom  buds  during  the  Winter  months  should 
be  used  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  amount 


If  about  two  pounds  of  charcoal  are  left  in  an 
open  container  in  a  closed  room  which  has  been 
freshly  painted,  the  charcoal  will  soon  absorb 
most  of  the  paint  odor. 
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What  Are  Old 

As  the  writer  is  known  among  his 
acquaintances  to  have  an  interest  in 
old  books,  people  are  frequently 
coming  to  me  and- in  many  cases 
writing  to  say  they  have  some  old 
books,  frequently  books  that  have 
been  stowed  away  in  the  attic,  and 
they  want  to  know  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  answer  is  usually  that  they  are 
worth  nothing.  Old  books  don’t  bring 
anything  just  because  they  happen  to 
be  old.  We  recently  attended  an 
auction  and  one  of  the  things  sold 
was  a  big  stack  of  books  found  in 
an  old  house,  most  of  them  more 
than  50  years  old.  The  whole  stack 
was  knocked  down  to  a  local  second¬ 
hand  book  seller  for  two  dollars  and 
there  must  have  been  more  than  200 
of  them.  That  means  less  than  one 
cent  apiece.  But  if,  in  that  lot  of 
books,  there  happened  to  be  what  is 
called  a  first  edition  of  any  well- 
known  writer — Poe,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Dickens,  or  any  of  the  rest, 
it  could  easily  be  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  large 
number  of  first  edition  book  col- 


Books  Worth? 

lectors,  just  as  there  are  collectors 
of  every  imaginable  thing  like  post¬ 
age  stamps,  coins,  pewter,  old  glass, 
antiques  of  every  kind.  Show  one  of 
them  a  genuine  first  edition  of  an 
author  they  are  interested  in  and  you 
can  name  your  own  price.  And  that 
also  applies  to  genuine  signatures  of 
well-known  men  which  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  autograph  collectors. 

These  book  collectors  don’t  buy  the 
books  because  they  want  to  read 
them.  If  they  wanted  to  do  that, 
every  library  has  reprints  that  are 
far  more  legible.  No,  they  simply  buy 
and  collect  these  books  because  they 
are  rare.  They  want  to  boast  to  their 
collector  friends  that  they  actually 
have  a  first  edition  of,  say,  one  of 
Mark  Twain’s  stories  or  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  or  Ben  Franklin’s  “Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac.”  Try  and  find 
one. 

There  are  dealers  in  first  edition 
books  in  all  of  our  larger  cities. 
They  usually  advertise  in  the  book 
section  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  and 
send  you  circulars  of  what  they  want. 
But  some  of  them  will  bear  watching. 
We  once  sent  for  a  list  to  one  of 


these  men  for  which  he  charged  15 
cents.  There  wasn’t  a  chance  in  the 
world  that  we  had  any  of  the  books 
listed.  With  this  circular  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  if  I  would  send  $1.00,  he 
would  send  a  more  complete  list.  It 
was  just  a  racket,  nothing  else.  He 
mentioned  that  a  book  called 
“Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems  by  a, 
Bostonian”  which  was  the  pen  name 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  in  1827,  brought 
$5,000  at  an  auction.  Do,  you  happen 
to  have  a  copy  of  “Tamerlane?”  It 
would  probably  bring  double  that 
today. 

No,  gentle  reader,  forget  that  your 
books  are  valuable  just  because  they 
are  old.  If  you  have  any  books  you 
really  thihk  are  valuable,  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  original  editions, 
take  them  to  the  librarian  of  your 
local  library.  They  will  set  you  on 
the  right  track.  You  understand  that 
the  librarian  will  be  doing  you  a 
favor.  Or  possibly  someone  you 
know  has  made  a  study  of  old  books 
and  they  are  always  glad  to  talk 
about  their  hobby. 

In  the  early  days,  books  were  sold 
by  a  house-to-house  canvas  some¬ 
thing  like  the  modern  Fuller  Brush 
men.  That  is  why  you  will  find  say 
an  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  in  so  many 


old  homes.  One  book  that  had  a  wide 
sale  70  years  ago  was  called  “Mother. 
Home  and  Heaven.”  The  man  who 
got  it  up  just  asked  himself  what 
were  the  three  most  popular  words 
in  our  language,  and  he  decided  on 
these  three.  His  decision  proved  to 
be  a  gold  mine  for  him  and  he  had 
dozens  of  agents  selling  it. 

Another  man  we  heard  about  was 
not  so  smart.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  up  an  illustrated  edition 
of  the  bible  to  sell  among  the  colored 
folks  down  south.  In  it,  he  had  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  little 
colored  angels,  wings  and  all  sport¬ 
ing  around  on  fleecy  clouds.  This 
book  was  a  failure  as  his  salesmen 
found  out  that  colored  folks  wanted 
to  be  white  when  they  got  to  heaven. 

Perhaps  a  copy  of  this  bible,  if 
there  is  one  in  existence  today, 
would  bring  several  hundred  dollars 
as  a  curiosity.  C.  O.  Morris 

Connecticut 


Don’t  live  in  hope  with  your  arms 
folded.  Fortune  smiles  on  those  who 
roll  up  their  sleeves,  and  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  —  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker,  March  31,  1860. 


Pastoral  Parson 


Long  after  the  Parson  has  written 
on  any  given  subject,  letters  still 
arrive  asking  further  information  on 
that  subject.  They  indicate  that  the 
problems  of  one  rural  field  are  com¬ 
mon  to  most  such  fields,  and  the 
Parson  is  always  glad  to  do  what  he 
can  to  help  solve  them.  Sometimes 
the  urgency  of  his  immediate  field 
delays  his  reply  to  such  letters  more 
than  he  likes. 

There  is  always  the  rural  problem 
of  getting  costly  work  done  with  a 
limited  budget.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
that  church  whose  men  can  spare 
time  from  their  customary  work  to 
lend  a  hand  at  a  “bee”,  fortunate  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Such  a  bee,  held 
to  pipe  water  from  the  parsonage  to 
the  basement  of  the  church,  is  one  of 
the  many  pleasant  memories  of  the 
Parson’s  work  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.  There  must  have  been  about 
40  men  in  the  group  which  gathered 
that  morning.  They  brought  picks, 
shovels  and  such  other  implements 
as  they  might  need.  In  almost  no 
time  at  all,  the  site  of  the  trench  was 
marked  out,  and  the  sod  turned  with 
a  horse  drawn  plow.  All  hands  fell 
to  with  a  will,  with  much  good 
natured  joshing  and  laughter.  Some¬ 
one  suggested  that  the  Parson  take 
movies  of  the  activity.  He  still  has 
those  movies. 

By  noon,  the  digging  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  copper  tubing  laid,  and 
the  water  turned  on  at  the  church. 
The  welcome  banging  of  a  spoon 
against  a  pan  called  the  men  #  to  a 
huge  dinner  which  the  ladies  had 
prepared  in  the  church  kitchen.  Never 
was  there  a  more  sociable  meal  than 
that  one.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  dinner,  the  trench  was  filled, 
the  ground  leveled  off,  and  the  men 
were  on  their  way  home.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  trench  had 
been  dug  to  a  depth  of  four  and  a 
half  feet,  in  soil  and  rock,  and  a  long 
needed  improvement  completed.  The 
real  value  of  the  bee  lingered  far 
beyond  that  day  in  a  renewed  sense 
of  fellowship  and  community  spirit. 
The  church  and  community  would 
have  foregone  a  great  boon  had  they 
hired  help  to  do  the  work. 

Many  people  write  to  the  Parson 
asking  how  they  may  receive  further 
information  oif  such  projects.  Or  it 
may  be  that  they  wish  to  build  a 
parsonage,  renovate  a  church  kitchen, 
or  lay  out  a  really  successful  plan  for 
rural  church  work.  Each  of  these  is 
a  special  pi’oject  because  it  is  a 
church  problem,  and  requires  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  a  specified  local  need. 
Forunately,  there  are  bulletins  on 
these  subjects.  They  are  published  by 
those  who  have  made  a  very  special¬ 
ized  study  of  the  problems  involved 
so  as  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  wasted 
money  and  effort.  The  Parson  has  had 
occasion  to  be  thankful  for  such 
bulletins  at  various  times.  To  those 
who  are  interested,  he  would  suggest 
that  they  write  the  Rev.  Ralph  A. 
Felton  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Church,  Drew  Seminary,  Madison, 
New  Jersey.  The  Home  Economics 
agent  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
well  qualified  to  give  good  advice  in 
this  particular  field. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 


The  fury  of  the  elements  may  strike  in  any 
community. 

Smashing  winds.  Floods  with  lands  and  build¬ 
ings  under  water.  Raging  fire.  The  crushing 
weight  of  sleet  and  freezing  rain. 

When  such  emergencies  occur  in  Bell  rural 
areas,  telephone  crews  converge  on  stricken  com¬ 
munities  from  every  direction.  Western  Elec¬ 
tric,  our  manufacturing  and  supply  unit,  rushes 
in  poles,  wire,  and  all  kinds  of  equipment  and 


parts  from  the  nearest  warehouses.  Work  doesn’t 
stop  until  telephone  service  is  restored. 

Telephones  are  our  job.  We  have  the  skilled 
men,  the  tools  and  equipment.  We’re  prepared 
for  day-to-day  work,  and  we’re  prepared  fori 
emergencies.  This  is  particularly  important  right 
now  when  the  nation  depends  on  the  telephone 
to  get  things  done  and  done  fast. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Says  "CUSH"  MURRAY 
of  Sbuth  Lansing,  N.  Y.: 

"No  acrobat  has  anything  on  me,"  says 
dairy  farmer  "Cush"  Murray  of  South  Lan¬ 
sing,  New  York.  "I  save  myself  many  a  bad 
fall  by  feeding  supplements  regularly.  I  be¬ 
gan  by  feeding  Kow-Kare  at  calving  time 
with  excellent  results.  When  two  of  my 
cows  were  falling  off  in  production  I  fed 
them  Kow-Kare  and  molasses.  They 
snapped  back  to  their  usual  pace  in  a  few 
days.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  feeding 
Kow-Kare  and  molasses  regularly  to  every 
producing  cow  in  my  herd.  I  feel  that  this 
practice  has  certainly  paid  off  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  maintaining  high  herd  produc¬ 
tion"  ' 

This  year  in  dairying  is  the  year  to 
win  by  smart  feeding  practices.  Milk 
market  uncertainties  plus  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  feed  costs  will  be  high  put  a 
premium  on  playing  up  cow  health, 


THE  TWO  (0)  - A-DAY 


playing  down  costly  breakdowns. 
Thousands  of  feeders  have  found  the 
answer,  just  as  “CUSH”  MURRAY  did, 
in  the  supplementary  feeding  of  Kow- 
Kare,  the  time-tested  tonic-conditioner. 

At  a  cost  of  less  than  2^-a-day  per 
cow  the  digestive  and  assimilative  or¬ 
gans  can  have  the  supporting  stimulus 
of  the  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  in  Kow- 
Kare.  Heavy  feeding,  even  “forcing”  is 
safer  if  hard-worked  organs  receive  the 
health-promoting  help  of  this  concen¬ 
trated  build-up.  Kow-Kare  in  small 
and  medium  sizes,  and  in  50-lb.  Drums 
brings  this  low-cost  aid  to  dairies  of  all 
sizes,  whether  for  general  supplemen¬ 
tation  or  for  individual  build-ups. 

Cows  at  freshening  time,  before  and 
after,  have  a  special  need  for  medici* 
nal  aid  to  meet  the  strains  of  their 
DANGER  MONTH.  Most  cow  owners 
call  this  use  a  “must”  for  safe  dairy 
procedure.  Your  farm-supply  dealer  ha? 
Kow-Kare  in  any  desired  size. 

FREE  COW  BOOK— A  recognized  dairy  nu¬ 
tritionist  has  written  a  sensible,  down- 
to-earth  commentary  on  cow  disorders, 
dairy  feeding  practices,  with  regional 
feed-and-roughage  programs  for  your 
guidance.  Ask  for  it. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


WRHPOH'  CABLE 

ISo  Frozen  Pipes 


Enjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware¬ 
house,  cottage,  garage, 
ind  poultry  farm,  pumps, 
of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed — see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 


GRO-9UICK.  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 


HI -COM  PRES  SION 

For  All  Models 

JOHN  DEERE  TRACTORS 

Also:  Tractor  Covers,  Elevators,  etc. 

ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-50  Cuts  Per  Minute  —  cats  them  down, 
saws  them  op,  one  man  operates.  Thousands  in  ose,  stiff  heavy 
blade.  Safety  clutch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor. 
Special  hook-np  for  CUB  Tractors.  Low  price.  Write  for  details 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  Forest  Avo.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  PEET 
^6622UP 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  NEW  JERSEY 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  USE  MOLASSES 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

Open  franchise  for  dealers  and  salesmen. 

SWEETALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  1950  WILLIAMST0WN,  NEW  YORK 


EARLY  ORDER 
ASSURES  DELIVERY 


Stormproof  .  .  . 
fireproof 

Big  roomy 

feeding  chute 

Swing-in  doors 

Ma co  coated 
interior 

Airtight  Air-cell 
construction 

Cuts  insurance 


December  2,  1950 


Good  Beef  With  Little  Grain 


By  R, 

The  present  outlook  for  raising 
good  quality  beef  cattle  in  the  North¬ 
east,  and  for  growing  and  fattening 
steers  until  they  are  finished  to  a 
good  to  choice  condition  of  flesh, 
presents  attractive  possibilities.  This 
is  being  favorably  influenced  by  the 
increasing  tendency  of  western  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers  to  grain  fatten 
larger  numbers  of  their  Cattle,  in¬ 
stead  of  shipping  them  to  the  corn 
belt  and  eastern  markets  directly  off 
grass.  It  is  highly  important  for 
eastern  beef  producers  to  realize  this 
changing  economic  trend.  Also  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  success¬ 
ful  beef  cattle  husbandry  is  best  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  permanent,  long  time 
basis,  instead  of  being  an  in-and-out 
proposition.  In  this  respect,  not  all 
Northeastern  farms  are  properly 
suited  for  raising  beef  cattle.  On  the 
average  it  will  require  not  less  than, 
one  acre  of  good  pasture,  throughout 
the  grazing  season,  for  each  beef 
breeding  cow  and  her  calf.  In  ad¬ 
dition  all  of  the  hay  and  silage 
needed  for  maintaining  the  beef  herd 
should  be  home  grown,  and  likewise 
most  of  the  grain  essential  for  finish¬ 
ing  the  steers. 

Use  Roughage  and  Pasture 

Several  years  ago,  when  both  corn 
and  feeder  steers  were  comparatively 
low  in  price,  many  eastern  farmers 
as  well  as  professional  cattle  feeders 
bought  most  of  their  grain,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  roughage.  These  steers 
were  usually  fed  in  dry  lot  to  heavier 
average  weights  than  that  preferred 
at  present  cattle  markets.  Margins 
between  the  price  of  thin  and  fat 


W.  Duck 

so-called  feeder  calf  of  beef  breed¬ 
ing  is  an  animal  born  either  in  the 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring  which 
then  follows  its  dam  all  Summer  on 
pasture.  These  feeder  calves  are  then 
shipped  to  market  in  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  weighing  around  500 
pounds  per  head  for  the  better  sort. 
They  are  just  in  fair  flesh  and  ready 
to  be  handled  as  discussed. 

Steer  Feeding  Trials 

New  York  State  beef  producers 
have  established  a  series  of  feeding 
tests  at  the  Experiment  Station  in 
Ithaca.  These  trials  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  most  profitable  and  practical 
methods  of  fattening  steers  and  main¬ 
taining  beef  breeding  herds  on  New 
York  State  farms.  This  work,  initi¬ 
ated  in  1944,  is,  still  being  continued. 
It  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  an 
organization  called  The  New  York 
Farmers,  Inc.,  under  a  grant  made 
by  them  known  as  The  New  York 
Farmers’  Beef  Cattle  Research  Grant. 
I  have  seen  all  of  the  cattle  used  in 
these  trials  each  year,  and  have  been 
most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
constructive  work  being  accom¬ 
plished.  The  tests  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  Morrison,  Miller,  Briggs 
and  Blaser. 

Last  Winter  the  steer  calves  on  test 
at  Ithaca  had  an  average  initial 
weight  of  slightly  over  500  pounds 
per  head.  They  were  fed  best  quality 
roughage  plus  some  grain  during  the 
Winter  in  sufficient  amounts  to  pro¬ 
duce  average  daily  gains  per  head  of 
almost  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
daily  feed  requirements,  per  head  up 
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The  beef  breeding  herd,  as  well  as  fattening  cattle,  can  be  grown  and  kept 
in  excellent  fleshing  condition  principally  on  roughage  and  good  pasture. 
These  thick  fleshed’ Angus  and  Hereford  heifers  are  doing  well  on  late  fall 

pasture  at  the  New  York  Station. 


steers  were  generally  more  favorable 
during  this  former  time  than  those 
existing  today.  Numerous  experi¬ 
mental  trials  conducted  in  recent 
years,  particularly  those  at  the  New 
York  and  Missouri  Stations,  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  and  monetary  value  of  mak¬ 
ing  all  possible  use  of  roughage  and 
pasture  in  a  steer  feeding  and  fatten¬ 
ing  program. 

Good  doing  steers  will  make  aver¬ 
age  daily  gains  of  a  pound  or  more 
per  head  on  top  quality  roughage 
alone.  When  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  grain  are  added,  up  to 
approximately  two  pounds  per  head 
daily,  gains  of  about  one  and  a  half 
pounds  may  be  expected.  Such  gains 
are  not  expensive  because  of  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  low  cost 
roughage  used,  and  these  gains  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  growth  rather 
than  fat.  The  cattle  may  then  be 
fattened  later  on  a  full  feed  of  grain 
in  dry  lot,  or  grazed  on  pasture  for 
some  time  and  then  fattened,  or 
they  may  be  fed  grain  in  varying 
amounts  as  soon  as  they  are  started 
on  grass.  They  can  also  be  kept  on 
good  pasture  alone  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  returned  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  shed  in  the  Fall  for  further  feed¬ 
ing  or  fattening  as  may  seem  most 
suitable.  This  second  wintering 
period  can  be  used  for  either  carry¬ 
ing  them  on  roughage,  or  placing 
them  on  either  a  full  or  partial  feed 
of  grain.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry  the 
cattle  through  a  second  Winter,  it  is 
best  to  start  out  with  good  type  beef 
calves.  These  various  methods  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  flexibility  of  feeding  pro¬ 
grams,  which  may  be  modified  as 
desired. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  beef 
cattle,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a 


to  early  Spring,  for  one  group  was 
corn  silage  19.5  pounds,  one  pound 
of  protein  supplement,  and  1.9  pounds 
of  ground  corn.  Another  comparable 
group  received  an  average  of  slightly 
over  28  pounds  of  grass  silage,  plus 
almost  three  pounds  of  ground  corn. 
A  third  group  was  also  wintered  well 
on  grass  silage  and  mixed  hay  for 
their  roughage  ration.  The  average 
daily  feed  of  this  third  group  wasi — 
grass  silage  20.4  pounds,  mixed  hay 
4.4  pounds,  and  ground  corn  2.8 
pounds.  Still  another  group  was  fed 
only  mixed  hay  for  roughage;  and 
they  required  an  average  daily  feed¬ 
ing  per  head  of  13.8  pounds  of  mixed 
hay  (ladino  and  red  clover),  plus  2.7 
pounds  of  ground  corn.  When  I  saw 
these  calves  last  Spring,  they  had 
come  through  the  Winter  in  excellent 
-condition  to  go  out  on  grass  and 
make  desirable  gains. 

It  might  be  well  to  examine  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained 
with  some  of  the  completed  tests.  A 
1948  Cornell  report  on  this  matter 
deals  with  various  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  both  beef  calves  and  yearlings 
during  the  Winter  and  Summer.  In 
this  experiment,  one  group  of  year¬ 
ling  steers  was  wintered  on  a  full 
feeding  of  corn  silage  along  with  six 
pounds  of  mixed  hay,  and  0.8  pounds 
of  protein  supplement  per  head  daily. 
The  original  plan  was  to  add  two 
pounds  of  ground  corn  to  their  ration 
for  not  more  than  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  were  placed  on  pasture  for 
summer  fattening,  in  order  to  get 
them  accustomed  to  corn  before  being 
turned  out.  However,  due  to  a  late, 
wet  Spring,  this  amount  of  ground 
corn  was  fed  for  43  days  prior  to 
their  being  pastured.  These  steers 
were  then  full  fed  ground  corn  on 
(Continued  on  Page  838) 
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“All  Roughage”  Ration  for 
Dairy  Cows 

(Continued  from  Page  819) 

of  the  milk  obtained.  The  roughage 
consisting  of  top  quality  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage  was  figured  in  this 
experiment  at  the  production  cost 
figures  on  New  Jersey  farms  in 
1949,  and  represented  $28  per  ton  for 
hay,  $8.90  per  ton  for  corn  silage, 
while  pasture  was  figured  at  $1.45 
per  100  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  from  the  grazed  areas.  At  just 
what  point  it  would  be  most  profit¬ 
able  and  desirable  to  feed  limited  or 
no  grain,  of  course,  varies  with 
the  price  per  ton  of  roughage  as  well 
as  grain  and  milk.  For  the  purpose 
of  computing,  the  investigators  used 
in  one  instance  a  price  of  $75  per  ton 
for  grain*  with  the  roughage  price  as 
mentioned.  On  these  figures,  with 
milk  at  a  price  of  $3.90  per  100 
pounds,  the  feeding  of  an  all¬ 
roughage  ration  was  most  profitable. 

In  discussing  the  results  at  a 
round-table  meeting,  Professors  J.  W. 
Bartlett,  Carl  Bender,  and  John 
Kitchen  stressed  the  importance  and 
necessity  pf  using  high  quality  rough- 
ages  and  improved  pastures  through¬ 
out  the  year,  as  these  can  furnish 
digestible  nutrients  to  the  dairy  cow  -j 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  such  high  quality 
roughage  is,  therefore,  the  dairyman’s 
most  certain  method  of  lowering  costs 
of  production.  The  test  cows  were  j 
fed  liberal  amounts  of  hay  but  their 
silage  was  limited  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  eat  more  hay.  The  “roughage 
alone”  group  consumed  an  average 
of  2.29  pounds  of  hay  and  2.79  pounds 
of  silage  daily  per  100  pounds  of 
bodyweight.  The  “roughage  and  light 
grain”  cows  ate  2.05  pounds  of  hay 
and  2.69  pounds  of  silage,  while  the 
“roughage  and  heavy  grain”  cows 
consumed  1.75  pounds  of  hay  and 
2.51  pounds  of  silage.  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consumption  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  hay,  it  was  fed  four 
times  daily,  viz.,  morning,  noon, 
evening  and  at  night.  Professor 
Bender  emphasized  that  while  this 
involved  some  additional  labor,  it 
paid  good  dividends,  and  that  it  was 
good  dairy  husbandry  to  provide 
cows  with  best  quality  legume  hay 
so  that  they  could  eat  it  any  time 
they  desired  during  the  night. 

R.  w.  D. 


Strong  Demand  for  Beef 
Cattle 

More  than  $47,000  was  bid  for  289 
calves  to  set  a  new  record  for  dollar 
sales  at  the  recent  ninth  annual 
demonstration  and  sale  of  feeder 
cattle  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Tremendous 
demand  for  heifers  as  commercial 
breeding  stock  contributed  to  the 
record  price.  The  annual  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Beef  Breeders’  and  Feeders’  Improve¬ 
ment  Project. 

Of  the  289  animals  sold,  207  were 
steer  calves  and  82  wei'e  heifers. 
The  steers  averaged  $37.79  a 
hundredweight,  and  the  heifers 
$46.36.  Thirty-two  consignors  from 
15  counties  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York  were  present.  Harris  Wil¬ 
cox  of  Bergen  was  auctioneer,  and 
Robert  Watson  of  Clyde,  manager. 

Calves  were  first  graded  and 
sorted  into  uniform  lots,  then  came 
a  grading  demonstration  and  contest. 
Top  men  in  grading  were  Clifford 
Purdy  of  Canandaigua;  Karl  Lee- 
brich  of  Canastota;  and  William 
Kaegebein  of  Grand  Island.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  of  the  best  lots  of  five 
calves  in  each  breed  were  awarded 
banners.  Watson  Homestead  Farm  of 
Clyde  was  top  in  Angus.  The  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders  gave  their 
banner  to  the  William  Barrows  Farm 
at  Lyons  for  its  Hereford  group, 
while  Ernest  Shellabarger  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  received  his  banner  from  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn. 


the  silver  trophy  for  the  highest  sell¬ 
ing  animal  in  the  sale  for  the  con¬ 
signors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B. 
Farnum.  The  top  selling  bred  heifer, 
Lee’s  Hill  Ballet  D,  consigned  by 
Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  went  to  J.  Dayton 
Smith  of  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  for  $1,100. 
The  top  selling  heifer  calf,  Fairacres 
Adelia,  consigned  by  Fairacres  Farm, 
also  went  to  J.  Dayton  Smith  on  a 
bid  of  $630.  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm  was 
top  purchaser  taking  five  head  at 
$5,860. 


Four  things  come  not  back;  the 
broken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the  past 
life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity.  — 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  May  12, 
1860. 
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DOGS 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


Super-Intelligent  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS.  Bred  from 
genuine  heelers.  VIRGIL  SMITH.  NEW  LISBON,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO.  TOTAWA  RD„  BOX  33. 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 


priced. 


UREBREI)  COCKE  K  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non- Registered  ot  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLU3.  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 
WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD. 

R.  I,  UNADILLA.  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


COLLIES  —  COCKERS  —  BEAGLES—  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUDS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.  H. 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


REG.  CoLLIES — Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  HILLCREST  FARM.  ALTMAR.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 

SABLES.  PUPS  ALL  AGES.  DOGS.  REASONABLE. 
MAINEWOODS.  POWNAL,  MAINE 


FOR  SALE  —  Several  litters  registered  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross-bred  Shepherd-Bernards. 
One  litter  English-Shepherds,  two  litters  Collie- 
Shepherds.  Both  litters  from  heeler  parents.  One 
litter  non-registered  Cocker  Spaniels.  Distemper 
vaccinated,  wormed.  Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan. 

Sunday  business  discouraged. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


-  BASSET  HOUND  PUPS  - 

New  litter  for  Christmas  delivery,  Tricolors,  red  and 
whites:  males  $40:  females  $30.  A.K.C.  &  IT.  K.  C. 
Stud  service  $25.  Best  of  hunters  from  champion  blood¬ 
lines.  FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  RD„  WEBSTER,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modern  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN.  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments. Con¬ 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY,  Phone  54,  Plymouth.  Ohio 


Successful  Brown  Swiss  Sale 

The  Annual  Eastern  Breeders 
Brown  Swiss  Production  Sale,  held 
late  last  month  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
proved  to  be  the  most  successfLil  sale 
ever  held  by  this  group  of  breeders 
from  New  England,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Forty-two  head  sold  for 
an  average  of  $757  with  eight  cows 
selling  for  over  $1,000.  The  top  sell¬ 
ing  animal,  High  Meadow  Bluebird, 
a  five-year-old,  was  consigned  by- 
High  Meadow  Farm  and  was  sold  to 
Judd’s  Bridge  Farm,  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  for  $1,640.  This  animal  won 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


ANGUS  BULL  For  Sale.  Four  year  old  registered 
good  conformation.  Reasonable.  H.  B.  ELY, 

H 1  HOPE  FARM,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J.,  Tel.  626-R-3 


-  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  - 

Long  Yearlings  Ready  for  Service.  Sure  Dehorners. 
Price  $350.  Subject  to  Prior  Sale. 
JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 
NEWTOWN,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  •  Jersey  Herd  of  Peter  Zeitier,  Glasgow,  Del, 

To  be  held  on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1950  at  the  Zeitier  Farm, 
(15  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  on  the  DuPont  Highway 

at  the  Village  of  Glasgow). 

100  Head  of  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified  free  and  Calfhood 
Vaccinated  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls,  headed  by  — 

WORLDS  RECORDS  COUNT  467734,  one  of  the  best  breeding  and  typiest  sons  of 
Brampton  Worlds  Records  and  out  of  Brampton  Wellborn  Pat  Iva  1439919  —  R.  of 
M.  11,934  lbs.  milk,  5.59%,  667  lbs.  fat  at  5  years  5  months  of  age. 

Forty  of  this  great  bull’s  daughters  including  cows  in  milk,  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  This  bull’s  first  daughters  coming  into  milk  are  giving  up  to  42  lbs.  milk 
a  day  with  their  first  calves. 

STANDARD  DANDY  SIXES  492274,  a  son  of  the  Senior  Superior  Sire  Design’s 
Sparkling  Wonder  456608  whose  daughters  to  complete  test,  average  well  over  600 
lbs.  fat.  He  is  out  of  Fillpail  Dandy  Actress  —  16,224  lbs.  milk  —  5.20%  —  805  fat. 

15,918  lbs.  milk  —  5.47%  —  871  fat. 

14,625  lbs.  milk  —  5.28%  —  773  fat. 

His  Dam  Standard  Fauvic  Adeline  1286926  Classified  Very  Good  —  Gold  Medal  with 
305  day  —  12,255  milk  —  5.04%  —  618  fat  and  14,783  milk  4.34%  —  642  fat,  tracing 
twice  to  the  Happy  Valley  Farm  Excellent  Senior  Superior  Sire  Standard  Dandy 
Sultan  and  through  him  twice  to  the  Excellent,  Senior  Superior  Sire  Brampton 
Standard  Sir  276574  and  the  great  brood  and  show  cow,  tested  dam  Sultan’s  Dandy 
Actress  of  Pebble  Hill  Plantation,  whose  dam  was  Marlu  Farms  noted  Dandy 
Sparki  ng  Zinnia,  Excellent  tested  dam.  Medal  of  Merit  Cow  with  record  5  yrs.  6 
mos.  365  days  15,450  milk  5.79%  895  lbs.  B.  F.,  her  lifetime  production  6900  lbs.  fat 
and  over  120,000  lbs.  milk.  She  is  a  daughter  of  “Mother  Superior”  Xenia’s  Spark¬ 
ling  Ivy  83775  Excellent,  R.  of  M.,  Medal  of  Merit  365  days,  16,927  lbs.  milk 
5.51%  916  lbs.  fat.  .  „ 

ZEITLER  FARMS  has  produced  no  less  than  14  Silver  Medal  Cows,  1  Silver  Medal 
Bull  and  the  Medal  of  Merit  Cow  —  Royalist  Design  Golden  Maid  1323004,  Medal 
of  Merit  16,594  milk,  5.34%,  886  lbs.  fat,  Delaware  State  Class  Champion  Mature 
Cow.  Both  she  and  her  daughter  are  in  the  sale. 

NOTE-  14  Silver  Medals  —  1  Medal  of  Merit  —  3  State  Champions  for  Production. 

HERD  CERTIFIED  BANG  FREE  —  T.  B.  ACCREDITED  —  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED 

Write  for  Catalog  to  — 

Sales  Managers:  PAUL  J.  SPANN,  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY  or 
RUSSELL  HAMMITT,  COATESVXLLE,  PENNA. 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00; 

9- 10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 

10- 50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  C.ieck  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CONCORD.  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

3  ho  ice  feeding  pigs,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester 
&.  Yorkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks. 
59.50;  10  wks.  extras  $11.00.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 

_ Good  grade  service  boars  150-250  ifas. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

I’igs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
'ast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
or  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 

Established  1927  Aijtiii  Geisbert.  Supt 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  fn  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Ir.”.  Nationaf  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

1902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  K.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 
iiuest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

LIMA  FARMS  REGISTERED 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS,  BOARS  AND 
10  WEEK  OLD  PIGS. 

Phone  Media  6-9936,  P.  0.  BOX  522,  MEDIA,  PA. 

REGISTERED  BER KSH  IRES,  Open  Gilts,  Service 
Boars  and  Fall  Pigs.  State  and  National  Grand 
Champion  Bloodlines.  Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices 
Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

SHERMAN  V.  DILLEY,  Mgr.,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  .Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 

ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm.  R.  I.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


SLOCUM  FARM  DISPERSAL 
(A  great  Cayuga  County  Herd) 
MONDAY,  DEC.  II,  10:30  A.M.  —  Lunch  Served 
105  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

At  the  Farm  2  miles  southeast  of  Junction  at 
KINGS  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Routes  34B  and  90, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Auburn  and  20  miles  north 
of  Ithaca  on  Route  34B.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited, 
tested  for  T.  B.  and  blood  within  30  days,  preg¬ 
nancy  examinations  made  on  all  bred  long  enough 
milkers  mastitis  tested.  Sensational  I949-5C  DHIA 
Average  on  52  Cows,  2X— 478  lb  fat,  13,424  lb  milk. 
A  928  lb.,  4.1%  fat  cow  on  2  time  milking  sells 
with  her  daughter  and  granddaughter.  Many  other 
500  lb.  fat  cows  and  up  to  700  lb.  on  2  time 
milking.  Many  bred  to  a  son  of  INKA  SUPREME 
POSCH  from  a  600  lb.  fat  dam.  Majority  fresh  or 
due  soon  after  sale.  Several  service  age  bulls  in¬ 
cluding  a  son  of  Inka  Supreme  Posch.  A  gran  1 
array  of  heifer  calves  by  noted  sires  from  high 
record  dams.  This  Is  A  Very  Choice  Herd  —  A 
Real  Opportunity  To  Purchase  Seed  Stock  And 
Profitable  Producers.  Bemember  the  date — December 
II.  Sale  in  large,  heated  tent.  Catalogs  at  ringside. 
ROY  TUTTLE.  Owner,  KINGS  FERRY.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


BIG  EARLVILLE  SALE 

250  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
WEDNESDAY  &.  THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  6-7 
Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

Consigned  by  100  breeders  of  Eastern  United 
States.  All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood 
tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for 
shipment  anywhere. 

FIRST  DAY  —  DECEMBER  6,  WEDNESDAY— 

75  all  selected  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison  of  Camden, 
N.  Y.  who  travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  get 
the  most  sensational  group  ever  sold  in  Eastern 
United  States. 

SECOND  DAY  —  THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  7  — 
175  HEAD,  including  125  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
ers,  30  Service  Age  Bulls,  20  Heifer  Calves. 
PHAN  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS  OF  THIS 
SENSATIONAL  SALE. 

You  will  buy  the  Best  in  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEINS  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sows,  and  pigs  for  saLe.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  us. 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Prolific.  Cholera  immune.  Pairs,  trios,  not  akin. 
Booking  orders  spring  pigs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write— G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  M iddletown,  Virginia 

ALLINES  DUROCS  —  Registered  service  boars:  year¬ 
ling,  two  Spring  and  two  Fall  boars.  Bred  gilts. 
FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  ROAD,  WEBSTER.  N.  Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FlALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  .  DepL  R  N  5  31$  S.  StPtSHDtE  tYt,  SWIN6F1EU)  4,  M0. 


HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

$15  F.  O.  B.  plant  and  up.  WINSTON  PURCHASING 
AGENCY,  INC.,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


I  NEED  FURS 


i  i 


LONG  ISLANDS  OLDEST  RECEIVERS  OF  FUR 

From  grandfather  to  father,  from  father  to  son. 

BUYING  FUR  AT  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES 
All  Payments  Subject  to  Your  Approval.  Send 
for  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 

BARNETT  GELLER 

732  Henry  Road.  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
BARNET  GELLER,  Manager 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  BA1SING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION. 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

Flem.  Giants:  Big  type.  5  wks.  $1.50  ea.;  6  wks.  $2  ea. 
2  mos.  $5.50  pr.  Bred  does.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


ayrshir.es 


Most  Profiiaull 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  lor  8ookf«t» 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
98  Cent**  St.,  Br«ndon,  Vt 


FOR  SALE  •  BROWN  SWISS  BULLS 

Bom  Feb.  27,  1950  and  Mar.  21,  1950,  out  of  good 
cows  and  sired  by  Walhalla  Dude  Whirl,  whose  sis 
nearest  tested  dams  average  647  fat,  15389  milk; 
$200  each.  Also  calves  for  sale. 

PETER  ORECKI  &  SONS,  R.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Several  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Priced  Right. 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  to  Breeding  Age. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON,  INC. 

HOBART.  NEW  YORK _ Telephone  6471 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR.  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 
For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
J.  A.  FOOTE  &.  SON,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


-  PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS  — 

ALL  AGES.  BRED  DOES  $6.00  EACH. 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Six  month  old  REGISTERED  PALOMINO  TENNES¬ 
SEE  WALKING  STUD  COLT,  $150  —  Two  six-month 
old  ALBINO  COLTS,  $100  each,  three  six-month  old 
colts,  $50  each  —  wonderful  Christmas  gifts  for 
the  children,  FISHER’S  PALOMINO  FARMS, 
 SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  —  REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  BRED 
EWES.  EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  $35  &  UP. 

CLAYTON  GREENE.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


For  A  Pleasant  And 
Profitable  Business 

|  F  ARN 

AUCTIONEERING 

Term  Opens  Jan.  8,  1951 
Send  For  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville.  Connecticut 
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//  hat  finer  gifts  than  health . . .  comfort . . .  convenience?  You 
give  them  all  when  you  choose  from  the  modern  gas  appli¬ 
ances  at  your  lp-gas  Dealer’s. 


Surprise  the  family  with  a  smart-looking  gas  range, 
an  economical  gas  refrigerator.  Insure  their  comfort  with  a 
reliable  room  heater...  a  gas  water  heater  for  bathing -^-dishes 
—laundry.  Lighten  their  household  chores  with  a  gas  clothes 
dryer ...  an  incinerator! 


With  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas,  all  these  modern  conven¬ 
iences  can  be  yours... at  low  purchase  price,  at  low  operating 
cost  ...  no  matter  where  you  live.  It’s  the  same  fuel  you 
know  as  bottled  gas,  tank  gas,  butane,  propane,  or  by  a  local 
trade  name.  It’s  the  fuel  that  never  fails.  LP-GAS  Information 
Service,  Dept.  RYN,  11  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Lye  6effe^  • * 


over  6%  fni,lion  afmnfy  J* 


December’s  Hallowed  Moonlight 

The  moon  hangs  as  a  cradle,  or  a' cup  of  light. 

Or  an  inverted  halo  in  December’s  white  night; 

The  radiance  of  heaven  streams  toward  the  earth, 

Hallowed  by  the  promise  of  the  Christ  Child’s  birth. 
Pennsylvania  —  Fanny  Bohlayer 


For  Christmas  Bows — 1950 


The  knack  of  doing  up  attractive 
Christmas  packages  always  has  a 
simple  system  back  of  it.  A  twist 
here,  a  turn  there,  back  and  forth, 
and  a  crisp  multiple  bow  grows  in 
the  fingers.  This  year  twcr  special 
features  put  a  gay  new  touch  to  holi¬ 
day  wrapping.  One,  as  shown  above, 
is  on  the  flat  package:  bright  stars 
shooting  out  of  the  multiple  bow. 
The  other,  also  shown  by  the  young 
girl  here,  solves  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  a  pretty,  practical  effect  with 
a  round  jar  —  or  the  round  top  of 
jelly  and  jam  glasses,  cosmetic  and 


candy  containers,  etc. 

If  you  would  like  a  free  step-by- 
step  sketch  sheet,  brief  and  simple, 
showing  how  to  make  a  lovely  bow, 
how  to  get  the  stars  shooting  out  of 
it  and  how  to  fix  the  top  of  a  round 
package,  just  keep  the  above  picture 
to  refer  to  later.  Then  address  an 
envelope  to  Christmas  Bows,  1950, 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
and  enclose,  a  3-cent  stamp  (for 
mailing  costs)  along  with  your  full 
name  and  address  —  printed  please, 
for  safer  delivery  to  you.  p.  s. 


Have  You  This  Recipe 
“Just  Like  Mother’s”? 

My  husband  and  father-in-law,  for 
the  past  four  years  have  been  haunt¬ 
ing  me  to  make  them  “some  Green 
Tomato  Jam — just  like  Mother’s.”  So 
far  I  have  never  been  able  to  please 
my  two  connoiseurs! 

I  never  knew  this  “famous  jam” 
not  the  wonderful  woman  who  made 
it,  but  with  every  recipe  I’ve  tried, 
the  result  is  far  from  the  delicious 
product  that  my  two  male  critics  rave 
about.  They  can  give  me  no  idea  of 
the  ingredients,  or  whether  Green 
Tomato  Jam  of  days  gone  by  was 
spicy,  bland,  marmalde  or  conserve 
type.  They  just  taste  my  efforts  and 
shake  their  heads. 

Is  there  any  Rural  New-Yorker 
reader  who  knows  what  my  family 
refers  to,  and  who  would  send  the 
recipe  to  me?  I  would  thank  them 
with  that  special  enthusiasm  that 
goes  with  finding  at  last  what  these 
menfolk  would  say  is  the  real  thing. 

Massachusetts  mrs.  j.  w.  m. 

[All  stamped  letters  for  Mrs.  J.  W. 
M.,  Mass.,  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Woman  and  Home,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  will  gladly  be 
forwarded.  —  p.  s.] 


Safer  Christmas  Mailing 

Large,  Wide,  Plain  and  Early  is  my 
perennial  slogan  for  addresses  on 
Christmas  packages  that  I  mail.  R.F.D. 
carriers,  and  mailmen  everywhere, 
need  this  help  for  our  own  benefit. 
I  always  use  gummed  labels.  That 
is  not  a  must,  as  long  as  we  print, 
rather  than  write,  each  address  in 


large  letters,  using  wide  spaces  be¬ 
tween  words  and  between  the  lines; 
this  makes  it  all  plain. 

As  for  early,  early  mailing  means 
that  automatically  I  take  more  time 
to  do  my  labels  carefully;  it  also  gets 
the  packages  delivered  while  the 
regular  carriers  are  still  handling  all 
their  local  packages.  Substitutes  on 
rural  routes,  and  in  huge  post  offices, 
are  handicapped  by  less  familiarity 
with  the  work;  addresses  hard  to  read 
make  it  worse  for  all  concerned,  once 
the  rush  is  on. 

For  Christmas  cards,  which  often 
are  as  important  as  gifts,  Large,  Wide, 
Plain- and  Early  is  likewise  needed, 
for  such  envelopes  are  handwritten. 
I  find  that  the  long  lists  for  cards  are 
fun,  rather  than  fury,  when  I  take 
my  time  at  it.  .  Lucile  Capwell 


R.  N.-Y.  Gift  Subscriptions 

Just  about  the  simplest  Christmas 
gift  to  send  to  a  friend  —  and  the 
nicest,  if  we  do  say  so  —  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
For  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  three  of 
your  friends  can  be  remembered  by 
you  on  December  25th  and,  during 
the  year  ahead,  each  of  them  will  be 
reminded  of  you  24  "times. 

A  convenient  blank  form  for  this 
purpose  may  be  found  on  Page  846 
of  this  issue.  In  addition,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Christmas  card  will  be  mailed 
by  us  to  the  friends  you  name,  tell¬ 
ing  them,  in  each  case,  that  they  will 
receive  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  year  as  a 
gift  from  yourself. 

We  feel  sure  you  will  make  no 
mistake  in  taking  care  of  part  of  your 
Christmas  list  in  this  pleasant,  prac¬ 
tical  and  worthwhile  way.  p.  s. 


Jh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Photo:  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co. 


Popcorn  makes  d  jaunty  snowman: 
fun  for  children  to  do  as  well  as  to 
eat, ;  for  holiday  parties.  As  table  deco¬ 
ration  or  hanging  in  chains  from  the 
tree,  popcorn  is  part  of  a  country 
Christmas. 

Holiday  Popcorn  Fun 

Popcorn  has  long  been  one  of  the 
gayest  accessories  of  winter  holidays. 
Rivalling  snow  in  whiteness,  it 
brings  festivity  to  the  tree,  the  table 
and  gift  box.  The  clatter  of  ex¬ 
ploding  kernels  is  especially  right  on 
the  farm.  Let’s  use  its  goodness  and 
beauty  to  the  full. 

To  get  wonderful  popcorn  flavor  I 
find  a  deep  iron  or  aluminum  kettle 
best.  I’ve  also  used  a  heavy  iron 
spider.  Some  like  the  old-fashioned 
corn  popper;  others  enjoy  the  new 
electric  one.  For  my  method  with  a 
deep  kettle,  I  turn  the  stove  heat  low 
and  slowly  melt  in  the  kettle  %  cup 
of  vegetable  fat  or  vegetable  oil.  Next, 
I  pour  in  a  V2  cup  of  corn  and  stir 
the  kernels  with  a  wooden  spoon 
until  they  start  to  pop. 

Then  I  cover  the  kettle  tightly,  in¬ 
crease  the  heat,  and  shake  kettle 
when  necessary  to  prevent  burning. 
When  the  rat-a-tat  dies  down,  I 
lower  the  heat  for  the  finish.  Salt  is 
added  and  a  drizzle  of  butter  before 
serving.  An  outsize  salad  bowl,  or 
big  old  wooden  butter  bowl  is  ideal 
for  a  serving  container. 

Popcorn  Balls 

Popcorn  balls  make  snowy 
Christmas  fruit  to  dangle  from  the 


boughs  of  the  tree.  They  also  har¬ 
monize  with  apples,  oranges  and 
grapes  in  your  best  glass  bowl  on  the 
buffet.  Try  making  them  this  way: 

Use  1  cup  corn  syrup  or  molasses; 
1  cup  sugar;  y2  cup  water;  1  table¬ 
spoon  butter;  3  quarts  salted  popcorn. 
Mix  sugar,  corn  syrup  and  water  and 
cook  to  the  hard  crack  stage  (280  de¬ 
grees  to  290) .  Add  butter  and  pour  over 
the  corn.  Stir  carefully  with  a  wood¬ 
en  spoon  until  each  kernel  is  coated. 
Then — and  this  is  the  trick  of  making 
the  balls  stick — let  the  syrup  cool 
slightly  for  just  a  few  moments.  Then, 
with  buttered  fingers,  shape  the  balls 
quickly,  pressing  the  kernels  together 
lightly. 

Crackerjack  and  Snowman 

For  cracker  jacks,  pour  the  syrup 
over  a  pan  of  popped  corn.  Stir  until 
kernels  are  covered,  and  separate 
with  a  fork  to  prevent  clusters  form¬ 
ing.  Wrap  in  waxed  paper  or  place 
in  cellophane  bags.  More  popcorn 
tricks:  Strew  a  few  of  the  fluffy 
kernels  on  top  of  each  serving  of 
cream  soup.  An  extra  surprise  for 
the  small  fry  is  a  popcorn  face, 
shaped  around  a  lollypop  as  a  base. 

T.  K.  Church 

Note:  For  a  snowman  as  table 
centerpiece,  see  the  picture.  This 
snowman  (three  balls  of  graded 
sizes),  with  corn  electrically  popped, 
had  arms  put  on,  was  then  set  on  a 
mirror,  surrounded  by  greens,  and 
dressed  to  fit. 


Gleaming  White  Evergreens 

If  you  would  like  a  Christmas  tree 
this  year  that  is  distinctly  different, 
try  the  following  tested  method  to 
make  a  glistening  snowy  tree. 

Set  your  tree  up  where  it  is  to  be, 
and  put  plenty  of  burlap  or  news¬ 
papers  around  under  it  to  protect  the 
floor  during  the  process.  Then  mix 
four  cups  of  soap  flakes  with  one 
cup  of  warm  water,  and  beat  vigor¬ 
ously  with  a  Dover  beater,  or  in  an 
electric  mixer,  until  very  smooth  and 
fluffy.  Pick  up  bunches  of  the  moist 
but  stiff  mixture  with  your  hands, 
and  spread  it  over  the  branches  of 
the  '  tree.  Then  sprinkle  it  all  with 
artificial  snow. 

If  you  have  a  small  tree,  one  batch 
may  be  enough  to  make  your  tree 
look  as  if  it  had  been  standing  in 
a  heavy  snowstorm.  For  a  larger  tree 
you  will  want  to  mix  up  a  second 
batch,  or  even  a  third,  but  do  not 
try  to  make  more  than  one  recipe  at 
a  time,  as  the  soap  fluff  dries  too 
quickly.  It  must  be  moist  enough 
when  applied  to  make  the  artificial 
snow  stick  properly. 

Branches  for  decorative  arrange¬ 
ments,  when  dipped  in  thick  laundry 
starch,  drained  a  bit,  and  then 
sprinkled  with  artificial  snow  have  a 
snowy  appearance.  e.  h.  c. 


)  COAL-WOOD-ELECTRIC 
/  COAL-WOOD-GAS 


Jiffy  Cocoanut  Macaroons 

Holiday  cookies  are  much  in  demand  from  Christmas  Eve  until  Twelfth 
Night,  January  6th.  Crunchy  eocoanut  macaroons,  as  shown  above,  are  a 
decorative  treat  ( recipe  with  this  article),  easily  made  with  the  snowy 
white  topped  by  red  cherries  or  other  fruits. 


These  are  grand  to  eat  and  make 
lovety  Christmas  gifts  too,  packed 
with  waxed  paper,  tied  up  for  the 
occasion.  No  flour  needed  at  all!  See 
these  crunchy  delights  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture. 

Ingredients:  %  cup  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk;  3  cups  (V2  lb.)  shredded 
eocoanut;  1  teaspoon  vanilla  (option¬ 


al).  Mix  sweetened  condensed  milk 
and  eocoanut.  Add  vanilla,  if  desired. 
Drop  from  teaspoon  on  greased  bak¬ 
ing  sheet,  about  1  inch  apart.  Deco¬ 
rate  with  raisins,  walnuts  or  cherries, 
as  you  choose.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
350  degrees  F.  for  10  minutes,  or 
until  delicate  brown.  Remove  from 
pan  at  once.  Makes  30  macaroons. 


Just  set  the  dial  —  and  your  Monarch  oven  holds  the  tem¬ 
perature  you  want.  Guesswork  is  eliminated  ....  no 
more  watching  the  fire  constantly.  Electric  or  gas  heat  is 
added  automatically  to  the  coal-wood  fire  to  hold  the 
oven  at  the  temperature  you  set.  You  can  now  follow 
recipes  "to  the  letter?  Cooking  top  is  half  coal-wood  and 
half  electric  or  gas.  See  your  Monarch  dealer  or  send  the 
coupon  below. 


ELECTRIC  OR  CAS  ROASTER  RANGE 

with  2  OVENS 

The  Monarch  surface  oven  saves  fuel  — - 
saves  stooping.  Gives  you  2  different  oven 
heats  at  the  same  time! 

MONARCH  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 

8520  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Monarch 
literature  on  — 

f~]  Coal-Wood  Ranges  □  Electric  Ranges  Q  Gas  Ranges 
Combination  Ranges:  Electric  Q  Gas  Q 


dealer.  Also  send  illustrated 


! 


NAME 

Address 


State  - 


834 


December  2,  1950 


HAKE  CHRISTMAS 
A  YEAR  ROUND 
AFFAIR 


Every  day  is  Christmas 
with  a  Steinhorst 
Freezer  in  your  home 
.  .  .  every  meal  is  a 
money-saving  “feast!” 
You’ll  be  proud  to  pos* 
sess  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  a  Steinhorst, 
yet  its  price  is  the  low* 
est.  See  Steinhorst . . . 
before  you  buy! 


The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 


NAME- 


STREET  OR  R.F.D.. 
P.O. - 


ft.  N.  V- 12-50 


AMAZING  XMAS  VALUE 


\W'2A  PENCILS 


WITH  NAME  IMPRINTED  25^ 
in  Gold 


"gIfTBOXED  ter  XMAS 
An  ideal  PERSONAL  gift  for 
I L  any  matt,  woman,  or  child 

jSSJfj  fine  quality  smooth-writing  pencils 
jSjtf//.  with  pure  rubber  erasers.  All  orders 
shipped  24  hours  after  receipt.^ 

^Sj  Payment  with  order  NO  C.O.O.'s. 

| ATLAS  PENCIl  CORP.  DeptK,  22  JONES  ST..N.Y.14.N.Y 


m 


GIVE  2 -WAY 
SAFETY  LIGHTS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 
THE  ONLY  FLASHLIGHT 
OF  ITS  KIND! 


Perfect  gift  for  farmer*.  motorists— 
for  every  one  who  walks  or  rides  at 
night.  Top  throws  powerful  750  foot 
beam.  Operates  on  two  cells  and  pre¬ 
focussed  bulb.  Brilliant  red  danger  sig¬ 
nal  at  bottom  operates  independently 
on  single  cell.  It  seen  at  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Forewarns  oncomers. 

•  Fully  equipped  with  3  Eveready 
Batteries  and  2  Bulbs. 

•  Luminous  plastic  head  gives  off 
blue  glow.  Easy-to-bnd-in-the- 
dark. 

•  3  position  safety  switch. 

•  Streamlined  polished  chrome  case. 

A  most  welcome  and  useful  gift.  Order 
several  today.  Money  back  if  returned 
within  10  days. 


Only 
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I  POSTP 


3 RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Into  the  Holiday  Cookie  Jar 


•  •  • 


eo. 

POSTPAID 

•  •••••••a 

MORTON  SALES  CO.,  Box  891  • 

Journal  Sq.  Station,  Jersey  City,  6,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me - 2-WAY  Safety  Flashlights  at 

$1.98  each  postpaid.  My  money  hack  if  returned  • 
within  10  days. 

Name _ _ _  - 


•  Address. 

•  City _ 


“Visions  of  sugarplums”  already 
begin  to  dance  in  the  minds  of 
children,  for  Christmas  will  soon  be 
here.  Meanwhile  mothers,  grand¬ 
mothers  and  “the  cousins  and  the 
aunts”  will  be  busier  than  usual  fix¬ 
ing  sweet  and  spicy  cookies  for  the 
small  fry  as  well  as  for  callers.  It  is 
in  the  kitchen  that  the  family’s  great 
expectations  are  centered  for  holiday 
treats.  So  swing  into  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  hie  yourselves  to  the 
cookie  board  and  the  baking! 

Christmas  Nuggets 

Ingredients:  3  cups  flour;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  double  acting  baking  powder; 
Yz  teaspoon  cinnamon;  y4  teaspoon 
salt;  IY4  cups  brown  sugar;  3  eggs;  1 
teaspoon  vanilla;  Yz  cup  currants;  Yz 
cup  mixed  chopped  fruits;  candied 
cherries,  citron  and  lemon  peel;  Yz 
cup  shortening;  1  cup  chopped  pe¬ 
cans;  and  1  tablespoon  milk. 

Sift  together  first  four  ingredients, 
add  sugar;  add  shortening  and  mix 
in  with  fork.  Add  unbeaten  eggs  and 
flavoring;  mix  well.  Add  fruits,  nuts 
and  milk.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on 
greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  at  375  degrees  F.  about  10 
to  12  minutes.  Makes  five  dozen. 

Butterscotch  Sour  Cream  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  butter;  2  cups  brown 
sugar;  1  egg;  1  cup  sour  heavy  cream; 
4  cups  fine  whole  wheat  flour;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  double  action  baking  powder; 
Yz  teaspoon  salt;  Y*  teaspoon  soda; 
and  pecan  halves. 

Cream  butter;  add  sugar  slowly, 
mixing  in  well.  Add  unbeaten  egg; 
mix  well.  Add  sour  cream.  Add  flour 
sifted  with  baking  powder,  salt  and 
soda.  Drop  by  small  spoonfuls  on 
greased  baking  sheets;  place  pecan 
on  top.  Bake  in  oven  at  400  degrees 
F.  about  15  minutes.  Makes  four 
dozen  3 -inch  cookies.  _ 

Christmas  Fruit  Cookies 

Ingredients:  1  cup  shortening;  1  Yz 
cups  white  sugar;  3  eggs,  well  beaten; 
2  tablespoons  molasses;  1  cup  raisins; 


1  cup  stewed  fruit  (canned  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  or  any  fruit);  1  Yz  cups 
walnuts;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  grated  lemon  rind;  1  teaspoon 
soda,  dissolved  in  3  tablespoons  hot 
water;  3y2  cups"  flour;  1  teaspoon 
cloves;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  and  Yz 
teaspoon  salt. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
the  eggs,  molasses  and  mix  well.  Add 
fruit,  nuts,  vanilla,  soda  water;  then 
the  spices,  salt  and  flour  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  Mix  well.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  well  greased  cookie  sheets  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  350  degrees 
F.  from  25  to  30  minutes. 

Santa  Sugar  Cookies 

Use  2  cups  sugar;  Yz  cup  sour  milk; 
y4  teaspoon  soda;  %  cup  shortening; 

2  eggs;  1  teaspoon  nutmeg;  and  4  cups 
flour. 

Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar.  Add  the  well  beaten  eggs.  Add 
the  liquid  alternately  with  the  dry 
ingredients.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pour 
cookie  dough  into-  cookie  press,  and 
force  out  on  cookie  sheet  (or  roll  and 
cut  into  Santa  shapes,  cutting  around 
cardboard  pattern) .  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  10  to  12  minutes. 

Fig  Honey  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  dried  figs;  V2  cup  shorten¬ 
ing;  2  eggs,  well  beaten;  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  3  tablespoons  chop¬ 
ped  orange  rind;  Yz  cup  cocoanut;  Yz 
teaspoon  salt;  %  cup  sugar;  Yz  cup 
honey;  2%  cups  flour;  1  tablespoon 
milk;  and  1  teaspoon  lemon  flavor¬ 
ing. 

Wash  figs,  cover  with  cold  water; 
simmer  10  minutes;  drain.  Cut  figs 
in  pieces.  Cream  sugar  and  shorten¬ 
ing.  Add  honey,  eggs  and  milk.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Sift  flour,  measure,  and 
sift  with  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Add  to  sugar  and  shortening  mix¬ 
ture.  Add  fruit,  cocoanut  and  flavor¬ 
ing.  Add  orange  rind.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  well 
greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  hot 
oven,  435  degrees  F.  for  12  to  15 
minutes.  Doris  E.  Stebbens 


Two  Welcome  Crochet  Gifts— New  Winter  Sewing 


-Zone. 


-State- 

No  COD'S.  Check  or  M.O.  only. 


149  _  COLORFUL  WESKIT  OR  SNUG  HUG-ME-TIGHT  to  crochet.  Teen-agers  love 
them-  girls  from  20  to  90  love  them  too!  For  warmth  indooi's  or  under  coats,  a  Christmas 
gift  for  all.  Sizes  32  to  38  are  in  this  pattern;  complete  instructions.  20c. 

2278  —  BELOVED  ENSEMBLE  FOR  A  DARLING  CHILD  —  Heart-pocketed  coat  with 
hood;  sweet  new  yoke  on  her  little  dress.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  S  ze  2  coat,  1A  yds.  54-m.;  hood, 
%  yd.  54-in.;  dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  *4  yd.  27-in.  contrast.  Complete,  20c. 

2891  —  NEW  CARDIGAN  JERKIN  AND  BASIC  SKIRT:  Slimming  paneled  sides,  com¬ 
fortable  lines,  hip-rounding  pockets  equal  one  smart  jerkin;  pattern  mclud^  becoming 
basic  sk'rt  fine  for  Winter.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18  skirt  l7/a  yds.  54-m.,  jerkin  1  /2  yd  . 
54-in.  Complete,  20c. 

2328  —  NEAT,  TRIM,  EASY  HOUSE  DRESS  with  hip-handy  pockets  and  wide  wing 
collar;  nice  fit,  nice  looking  in  pretty  prints.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  4  yds.  35-m.,  2  A 
yds.  binding.  20c. 

139  —  CHRISTMAS  SLIPPERS  GET  WARM  WELCOME:  Crochet  these  for  grand  gifts, 
attractive  and  colorful,  with  warm  turned-down  cuff  qf  looped  yarn.  Contrasting  soles, 
thick  and  sturdy.  Any  color  combinatipns.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  "umber  P'ainly;  be  sure 
to  include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20c.  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on 
orders  up  to  50c:  2c  over  50c.) 


Give  Him  a  Gift  That 
Saves  Time*** Makes 
Every  lob  a  Cinch! 


tOCK-Off 

PORTABLE 

POSITIVELY 

HANOI! 

-j  WON'! 

tea 

VISE-GRIP's 
Ton-Grip  is  tailor 
made  for  those 
tough  jobs  where  a  powerful  LOCKED 
Grip  is  needed!  Gives  your  hand  Terrific 
Power!  Takes  the  “squeeze”  out  of  tough 
jobs!  Whizzes  through  jobs  no  other  tool 
can  do.  Only  the  genuine  VISE-GRIP  has 
these  features:  Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds 
all  shapes.  Knurled  Jaw  Tips  grip  to  the! 
very  tip.  Thin  Nose.  Super  Wire-Cutter. 

WITH  Cutter . No.  7W  —  7-!n . S2.2S 

No.  lew  —  10-!n .  2.6» 

WITHOUT  Cutter  ..No.  7C  -  7-in .  1.95 

No.  IOC  -  Id-In .  2.25 

Also  world  famous  Straight  Jaw  model: 

No.  7  —  7-In .  1. 85 

No.  IO  — -  10-In .  2. IS' 

Order  from  your  dealer. 


PETERSEN  MFC.C  0..  i  Nt 

lbv 


Dept.  U-12 


DeWitf,  Nebr, 


ClVZLA  ^  yoUR 


e*lHG 


“Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
In  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-3^  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


XMAS  SPECIALS 


Tills  Unbreakable  Water¬ 
proof  Plastic  8-inch  Baby 
Doll  Movable  Arms  and 
Legs.  Beautifully  Dressed 
in  Percale  or  Rayon  Silk 
Lace  Trim  Floral,  Pink  or 
Style  K 

Each  in 

Gift  Box. 

$2.50  Value. 


$|50 


Buy  Dolls 

From  Factory 
Save  40%. 


B  &  W  DOLLS  INC. 


each 
Post  Paid. 
We  Build  Dolls  8-24  inch. 
Direct  f5oy  —  Girl  —  Baby.  Wigs 
you  can  comb.  Nylon  — 
Hair  —  Mohair.  Send  10c 
for  Pictures  and  List  of 
Above. 


798  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


STRICTLY  Mi  ■  ■  ■  GUARANTEED 

FRESH  I  W  §■*§  QUALITY 

FROZEN  ■  H  W  ■  ■  SINCE  1899 
“Packed  with  the  wiggle  in  its  tall” 
Prices  F.  0.  B.  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Order  today. 
Save  order  up  to  about  50  lbs.  and  pay  no  more 
for  express  than  for  a  small  amount.  Per  Brx 
TDAIIT  cello  Packages  20  lb.  boxes....  * C  Q A 

IIiUUI  Scaled  dressed  headless .  ^U.OU 

Smelts  packed  in  20  lb.  boxes .  2.20 

Salmon  Boneless  Fillets  14  lb.  box........  5.45 

Catfish  Boneless  Fillets  20  lb.  box . 7.20 

Lake  Herring  headless  scaled  dressed  10  lbs.  1.50 
Shrimp  Jumbo  15  to  20  count  5  lb.  box.,..  3.75 

Smoked  chunk  whitefish  10  lb.  box . 4.50 

WISCONSIN  FISHING  CO. 

BOX  184,  DEPT.  16.  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


FARMERS  —  GET  YOUR  WINTERS  SUPPLY 
OF  SALT  HERRING  NOW.  25-lb.  PAILS  $2.60; 
60-lb.  TUBS  $4.80  F.  O.  B.  LUBEC. 
SHERMAN  DENBOW  FISHERIES,  INC. 
_ LUBEC,  MAINE _ _ 

—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving”  Dollar  I'BEH 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY.  N.  Y. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

M  A I L  ■  P I X ,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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Photo:  Egan,  Boston,  Mass. 


At  the  1950  New  England  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  meeting  in  Boston, 
turkeys  and  their  production  were  featured.  Around  the  table  laden  with 
turkey  product  exhibits  are  standing,  left  to  right :  Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  High 
Rock  Farm,  Southboro,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Joe  Davis,  1790  Turkey  Farm,  South 
Berlin;  Mrs.  Raymond  V.  Gerard,  Gerard.  Turkey  Farm,  Framingham;  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Dawson,  Dawson  Turkey  Farm,  Sudbury;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Hinds, 

Pine  Hill  Turkey  Farm,  Lexington. 


A  Barrel  of  Soap  to  Last  a 
Year 

By  Betty  C.  Davenport 
The  American  Indian  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  cleansing  properties  of 
wood  ashes  and  grease  by  rubbing  his 
body  with  ashes  from  his  camp  fire. 
Then,  to  relieve  the  caustic  burning 
that  followed,  he  anointed  his  body 
with  oil.  When  he  plunged  into  the 
nearby  lake  or  stream,  he  discovered 
that  the  water  mixed  with  the  wood 
ashes  and  grease  made  a  pleasing 
suds. 

Early  settlers  made  a  barrel  of  soft- 
soap  every  Spring.  This  time  of  year 
was  considered  the  best  because  the 
wood  ashes  from  the  huge  fireplace 
had  been  stored  all  Winter  and  the 
waste  grease  from  cooking  had  ac¬ 
cumulated.  Because  there  were  a 
few  superstitions  connected  with 
making  soap,  before  operations  be. 


Slenderizing  Wrap-Around; 
Doll  (lQVi  in.)  and  Outfit 


20c. 

114  —  MAKE  DOLL  AND  HER  CLOTHES: 

This  16  Vi  inch  soft  cuddly  doll,  with  braids 
of  yellow  yarn,  (brown  or  black)  for  a 
child’s  joy!  Pattern  also  has  these  pretty 
clothes.  Complete,  full  directions,  in  easy 
transfer.  20c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL 
ADDRESS  and  style  number  plainly;  be 
sure  tq  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N  .Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1c  tax  on  orders  up  to  50c;  2c  for  over 
50c.) 


gan  the  family  almanac  was  con¬ 
sulted.  The  moon  had  to  be  just  right 
before  the  soap  could  be  started. 
Also  during  witchcraft  days,  a  cere¬ 
mony  was  carried  on  in  which  the 
evil  spirits  were  driven  from  the 
soap. 

It  took  six  bushels  of  ashes  and  24 
pounds  of  grease  to  make  one  barrel 
of  clean  white  soap  jelly.  The  initial 
step  was  to  pour  boiling  water  over 
the  wood  ashes.  This  slowly  trickled 
through  the  barrel  of  ashes  and 
dripped  into  wooden  buckets  be¬ 
neath.  It  was  quite  a  trick  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  the  lye  was  of  the  proper 
strength.  A  test  was  made:  If  an  egg 
or  potato  would  float  on  the  surface 
so  that  only  a  spot  as  large  as  a  nine- 
pence  showed,  then  the  lye  was  ready 
to  use. 

In  Colonial  times  “change  work” 
was  customary  among  both  men  and 
women.  Abigail  Stone  would  come 
over  to  Charity  White’s  house  on 
soap-making  day  in  Spring,  and  the 
two  women  would  exchange  bits  of 
gossip  as  they  were  working.  In  the 
Fall,  when  candle-making  was  in 
progress,  Mistress  White  would,  re¬ 
turn  Abigail’s  good  deed  by  helping 
her  with  candle-dipping. 

A  few  housewives  made  their  soap 
in  huge  iron  kettles  over  the  kitchen 
fireplace.  But  more  often  the  messy 
job  was  done  outdoors.  The  pioneer 
mother  kept  her  wood  fire  blazing  and 
“kept  a-stirrin’.”  Some  thought  that 
the  soap  would  not  be  right  unless 
the  stirring  was  done  in  one  direction 
only.  Among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
a  sassafras  stick  was  used  for  mix¬ 
ing.  A  clever  housewife  could  make 
her  own  soap  in  a  day  and  still  have 
time  to  “set  a  spell”  before  preparing 
the  evening  meal. 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Non-Shedding  Christmas 
Tree 

Did  you  know  that  a  simple  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand,  carbon  and  water  will 
prevent  Christmas  trees  from  shed¬ 
ding  their  needles?  It  saves  constant 
sweeping  during  the  holidays,  and  is 
well  worth  the  little  trouble  involved. 
I  have  used  this  repeatedly  with 
success. 

If  your  tree  is  under  four  feet, 
you  need  three  cups  of  sand;  thcee 
teaspoons  of  carbon  (the  kind  ;1$uit 
forms  on  cylinder  heads  in  automo¬ 
biles  —  any  garage  man  will  give  you 
all  you  want) ;  a  quart  size  tin  can, 
or  any  quart  container,  with  a  four 
inch  or  larger  base  that  has  no  holes 
in  it;  and  then  a  cup  of  water.  Mix 
the  sand  and  carbon  thoroughly.  With 
the  butt  centered  on  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  pack  the  mixture  around  the 
tree  the  way  you  pot  a  flower;  add 
the  water  and  no  further  attention  is 
needed. 

Trees  over  four  feet  require  larger 
containers.  But  the  mixture  works 
equally  well  if  the  same  ratio  by 
volume  is  maintained.  Just  double  or 
treble  the  amounts  given  above. 

e.  h.  c. 
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AtTOMlC 


MULTI-COLORED!  LIFE-SIZE  TALKERS! 

1- Mickey  Mouse  approx.  3  ft.  high 

2- Funny  Bunny  approx.  3  ft.  high 

3- Giant  Santa  Claus 

4- Giant  jet-propelled  Flying  Saucer 


■  SANTA  Says:  “Merry  Xmas!  _ 

•  MICKEY  MOUSE  Says:  “Happy  New  Year!” 

•  FUNNY  BUNNY  Says:  "What’s  Cookin’,  Doc!” 

•  FLYING  SAUCER  zooms  into  air,  jet-pro¬ 

pelled!  Roars  high  as  the  roof-tops! 


TOY  SENSATION  OF  THE  YEAR! 


Big  excitement  and  fun  when  kids  find  these 
GIANT  latex  toys  under  the  Christmas  Tree! 
Just  pull  magic  sound  device  and  hear  them 
speak  loud  and  clear.  Yes,  all  3  talk  over  and 
over  again!  Loads  of  fun,  too,  when  you  launch 
the  terrific  15  inch  FLYING  SAUCER.  Watch  it 
zoo-oo-m  high  as  the  roof  top,  roaring  like  a 
real  rocket  all  the  way!  Flies  again  and  again. 
Thrilling!  Harmless!  TOY  OF  THE  FUTURE1 


COMPLETE  SET*  ONLY  $1 


TALKING  TOYS  in  full  gorgeous  colors!  Stand 
on  special  feet,  can’t  tip  over.  Each  toy  in¬ 
flates  large  as  small  child.  Bounce  ’em  around! 
They  can  take  it!  Hours  of  fun  when  kiddies 
put  ’em  thru  their  amazing  tricks.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited!  Rush  order  now!  Hurry!  *Set  consists 
of  Flying  Saucer  and  Santa  Claus  and  Mickey 
Mouse  or  Funnv  Bunny  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  Special!  6  sets  only  $5. 


EXTRA  SET  TALKING  TOYS 
WITH  ANY  $4.98  ORDER! 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  WE  SHIP  COD 


Simply  mail  coupon  now!  Pay  postman 
$1  per  TALKING  TOYS  SET  or  $1.99  per 
KIDDIE  PLAYHOUSE  plus  postage.  SAVE 
POSTAGE  by  enclosing  remittance  with 
coupon.  Rush  coupon  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment!  ORDER  SEVERAL  SETS! 


SORRY  NO  C  O  D  s  UNDER  $1  99 


I  Prompt  Shipment  { 


COMPLETE 
HOUSE 

_ , 

3  ft.  high.  Approx.  / I 

23  cu.  ft.  interior.  I 

Approx.  9  sq.  ft.  of 

floor  space.  Never  before  so  much  for  so 
little  money!  Perfect  replica  of  real  house: 
sloping  roof,  windows,  curtains,  shutters, 
large  door,  all  in  bright  colors!  Rugged— 
durable-safe— flameproof!  New  thrills  for 
boys  and  girls  from  4  to  14.  Brilliant  colors! 
Playhouse  for  girls!  Clubhouse  for  bdys! 
Sets  up  in  1  minute.  No  tools  necessary. 

_  Folding  table  legs  give  added  support. 

■*  -1  Amazing  Value!  ORDER  NOW. 

TALKY  TOYsTorpT/lOB 
3  Bleecker  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 

Rush: - sets  of  GIANT  TALKING  TOYS 

AND  FLYING  SAUCERS  @  $’  per  set. 

|  . - GIANT  KIDDIE  PLAYHOUSES  <3  $1.99  ea.  j 

|  0  Send  C.O.D.  I  pay  postman  full  amount  plus  postage.  ! 

j  Q  I  save  postage.  Full  amount  enclosed.  $ _ _  ! 

1  Name  _ _ _ J 

- 1 

- Ij 

delighted.  I'll  " 

10  days.  I 


I 

|  Address- 


|  City,  Zone,  State _ . 

|  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE:  If  not 

return  mdse,  for  full  refund  within 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking1.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  ^ 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  K 


It's  a  gift! 


Handcrafted 


COLOMIAfi 

DOUBLE-BRUSH 

BOQTSCRAPER 

for  GARDEN,  STEPS 
PATIO  and  PORCH 


Smithy-forged  horseshoes  mount  a  pair  of 
sturdy  Palmetto  stable  brushes  on  wrought 
steel  scrapers.  Quickly  removes  grass  cut¬ 
tings,  mud,  dirt,  slush  or  snow.  Saves 
tracking  into  home.  Authentic  early  Amer¬ 
ican  design.  Weather-resistant,  Williams¬ 
burg  black  finish.  Complete  with  attach¬ 
ments  for  easy  fastening 
to  concrete,  stone,  wood  $A  QC 

nr  anrfh  »  •  *  ~  ^ 


or  earth. 

SEND  CHECK  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ^C.O.D 'S  WELCOME' 

BUCKS  COUNTY  SMITHY 

4550  TORRESDALE  AVE.,  OEPT.  R.  PHILA.  24,  Pit) 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  subetitates,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5003L-,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder- 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  1C  B RATER  AND  COJnc 
369  Third  Ave.  Now  York  16,  N.Y. 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
62  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RNB-5 
^433  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  J 


BOOKS:  Old  or  Now,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


-  SAVE  MONEY  —  Buy  Direct  by  Mail.  - 

NYLONS,  TYPEWRITERS,  WATCHES,  RAZOR 
BLADES.  Write  —  G.  SIMMS,  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


-•*ei  lingerie,  v<.v<  muuu,  wu 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


-  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY  - 

L.  F.  HOWDEN,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &.  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr..  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

-  NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS  - 

C.  LOOMIS  :-:  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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Drawn  by  Lena  Miller  Conroy,  A,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
WILD  GEESE 

Your  lonely  crying  as  you  fly. 

Your  moving  wedge  of  tireless  wings, 

Press  hard  against  the  sunset  sky 

For  hearts  that  seek  far,  stark  things. 

Oh  wild,  gray  geese  guided  high 
Through  vistas  of  the  sky’s  shining  dome, 
Give  me  brave  wings  that  I  may  fly 
By  my  trackless  sky-bridge  home. 

-v  By  Ruth  Vail 

\ 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  finally  decided  to 
write  to  Our  Page.  Believe  me  I  have  been 
considering  it  for  a  long  time.  Although  I 
am  now  living  in  Virginia  our  family  is 
originally  from  New  York,  where  I  lived 
until  X  was  12  years  old.  At  the  moment 
my  main  interests  are  horseback  riding  (we 
have  three  saddle  horses) ,  reading  and 
public  speaking.  I  have  my  own  radio  pro¬ 
gram  on  our  local  radio  station  and  I  enjoy 
radio  work  very  much!  Well  now  that  you 
know  about  me  I  would  like  to  learn  about 
some  of  you.  So  how  about  striking  up  a 
few  new  friendships?  —  Lois  Doyle,  15, 
Virginia. 


Dear  Friends:  It  seems  every  time  I  write 
to  Our  Page  I  have  a  different  address. 
Right  now  I  am  actually  living  in  Delaware 
but  my  mail  comes  to  Maryland.  My  hobbies 
are  writing  letters,  collecting  postcards, 
collecting  statues  of  dogs  and  horses,  col¬ 
lecting  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  photography, 
neeedlework  and  reading.  What  do  you 
collect?  I’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your 
collections  if  I  can  and  who  knows  I  may 
even  start  a  few  new  collections  of  my  own. 
I  am  very  fond  of  dogs  and  horses.  We  have 
eight  Brittany  Spaniel  pups  now.  I  will 
answer  every  letter  so  come  on  and  fill  my 
mail  box  up.  —  Clara  Smith,  19,  Maryland. 


Dear  Contributors:  My  family  gets  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  am  glad  it  has  a 
page  for  children.  We  live  on  a  large  farm 
and  raise  Holstein  cows.  I  am  a  junior  in 
high  school  and  have  three  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  I  play  two  instruments,  a  saxo¬ 
phone  and  a  guitar.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  you.  —  Dorothy  Sholley,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  just  started  reading 
Our  Page  and  like  it  very  much.  Our  family 
has  been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
about  a  year.  This  year  I  am  a  freshman. 
I  like  all  kinds  of  sports.  My  most  im¬ 
portant  hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards  and 
pictures  of  football  stars.  In  my  spare  time 
I  sell  Christmas  cards  and  go  to  the  movies. 
I  would  like  to  have  letters  and  snapshots 
from  you  all.  —  Gene  Evans,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  found  everything  about 
Our  Page  interesting  and  wonderful.  I  only 
wish  I  had  so  much  art  and  poetic  talent  as 
some  of  the  contributors.  I  live  on  a  citrus 
grove  about  three  and  one  half  miles  from 
the  Atlantic.  Right  now  is  the  hurricane 
season.  It  rains  all  the  time  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks.  My  hobbies  are  just  about 
everything  but  principally  swimming,  grow¬ 
ing  things,  collecting  postcards  and  playing 
the  piano.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Our 
Pagers  of  all  ages.  —  Frances  Cofer,  15, 
Florida. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  hundred  acre 
farm.  We  have  sheep,  chickens  and  one  horse 
and  I  have  almost  every  kind  of  pet.  But 
my  favorite  is  hunting  and  having  pet.  I 
also  like  needle  work  and  love  to  bake  cakes 
and  pies.  I  would  enjoy  having  some  of 
you  friends  write  to  me.  —  Freida  Tasker, 
17,  Maryland. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Maybe  some  of  you  re¬ 
member  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Our  Page 
telling  about  my  school.  Since  I  wrote  the 
children  around  here  have  been  transferred 
to  a  nicer  and  larger  school.  The  Millbridge 
School  has  been  torn  down  and  a  com¬ 
munity  hall  is  now  being  built  there.  I  will 
be  sorry  to  have  to  leave  the  new  school 
at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  In  other 
ways  I  will  be  glad  for  then  I  will  be  a 
freshman  in  high  school  about  seven  miles 
from  my  home.  I  have  a  few  pen-pals  now 
and  I  wish  to  have  some  more  so  won’t  you 
write  to  me?  —  Lydia  Friedrich,  13,  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  a  new  reader  of 
Tire  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I’ve  found  Our 
Page  most  interesting.  My  favorite  hobby 
is  drawing  but  I  also  like  singmg.  roller 
skating,  ice  skating  and  football.  I  have 
many  others  like  raising  dogs  or  goats.  We 
had  11  goats  at  one  time  but  now  we’ve  gone 
down  to  just  four.  We  have  about  45  chick¬ 
ens  and  one  dog,  five  cats  and  13  acres  of 
land.  My  chief  chore  is  watering  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  chickens  but  I  also  help  work  in 
one  of  the  four  gardens.  Bringing  the  goats 
in  and  out  is  another  thing  to  keep  me 
busv.  I  hope  I  get  some  pen-pals  by  writing 
to  Our  Page.  —  Rosemarie  Santos,  13, 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  for  quite  awhile  but  never  have 
written.  I  live  on  an  80  acre  farm.  My 
hobbies  are  pen-pals,  post  cards,  unusual 
postmarks,  stamps,  Canadian  coins,  souve¬ 
nirs  and  picture  folders.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  those  who  would  like  to  exchange 
postcards,  picture  folders,  souvenirs  or 
just  letters.  — •  Richard  Hanna.  14,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Everytime  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  comes  I  always  open  first  of 
all  to  Our  Page.  I  enjoy  it  veiy  much.  I  am 
a  junior  in  high  school  and  live  on  a  farm 
of  27  acres.  I  enjoy  dancing,  swimming,  and 
all  sports.  Once  I  was  a  member  of  the  4-H 
Club  and  attended  4-H  camp  one  Summer. 
But  since  I  have  moved  up  here  there  is 
no  4-H  Club  and  I  miss  it  very  much.  We 
once  lived  in  the  city  but  now  we  live  in 
the  country  and  I  like  it  much  better.  I  have 
two  brothers  and  one  sister  all  older  than 
I  am.  I  hope  that  many  boys  and  girls  will 
answer  my  letter.  —  Pearl  Balch,  15,  New 
York.  % 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  a  long  time  and  I  have  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  paper. 
I  live  on  a  farm  of  165  acres.  We  have  20 
cows,  three  horses  and  a  tractor.  My  hobbies 
are  4-H  work  and  taking  snapshots.  Please 
write.  —  Ellis  Knepper,  18,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory,  A,  New  York 


JACK  JUMPED  OVER  THE  CANDLESTICK 
Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  receiving  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  10  years  and 
I  always  turn  to  Our  Page  the  minute  I  see 
it.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and 
this  is  my  third  year  in  4-H  work.  I  love 
horses  and  own  a  roan  horse.  My  favorite 
sports  arc  fishing,  swimming,  riding  and 
collecting  horse  pictures.  I  own  a  registered 
Jersey  heifer  and  took  her  to  the  fair  and 
got  a  blue  ribbon  in  showmanship.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  any  age.  — 
Charlotte  Deming,  14,  Vermont. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  watched  Our 
Page  for  many  months  and  have  liked  it 
very  much.  I  live  on  a  479  acre  farm  and 
am  active  in  4-H  Club  work.  My  hobby  is 
collecting  postmarks  of  which  I  have  many. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  like 
sports.  Up  to  now  I  have  only  a  few  pen¬ 
pals  but  would  like  more  so  please  write 
to  me.  —  Shirley  Alpaugh,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  We  have  been  taking 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  but 
I  just  noticed  Our  Page.  I  have  been  in 
4-H  for  five  years  and  like  it  very  much. 
My  hobbies  are  cooking,  sewing,  hiking, 
movies,'  horseback  riding,  bike  riding  and  all 
kinds  of  sports.  I  would  like  to  receive 
letters  from  all  of  you  boys  and  girls.  — 
Rosalind  Talcott,  13,  New  York, 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Every  time  1  receive 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  turn  to  Our-  Page. 
I  enjoy  looking  at  the  drawings.  I  entered  a 
4-H  Clothing  revue  at  which  there  was  a 
free  movie,  “Champagne  for  Caesar.”  For 
anyone  who  is  not  yet  in  4-H  Club  work,  I 
know  you  would  like  joining.  I  like  to  sew, 
draw  and  cook.  I  would  also  enjoy  having 
boys  and  girls  write  to  me.  — Ruth  Reynolds, 
14,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  JAYS 

Blue  Jays  are  lovelier 
Than  any  other  thing. 

They  are  bits  of  blue  sky 
That  has  taken  to  wing. 

Seeing  many  Blue  Jays  makes  me  think 
That  all  the  sky’s  begun  to  sing. 

—  By  Patsy  Casey,  10,  New  Jersey 


PRELUDE  TO  WINTER 

Mornings  white  with  a  frosty  glaze 
Chilliness  in  the  air; 

Unsmiling  sun  and  dark  cold  days 
Trees  so  nakedly  bare. 

Tendrils  of  smoke  curled  towards  the  sky. 
Summer  —  a  quenched  ember; 

Winter  soon  will  be  coming  by, 

So  warns  December. 

—  By  Helen  Jordan,  19,  New  Hampshire 


MY  CHUM 


Drawn  by  Prudence  Schwabe,  14,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Danny  Mowbray,  15,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  addressed  to  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  writing.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be 
sure  postage  is  correct  for  foreign  mail.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Shirley  Alpaugh,  15;  Arlaine 
Arnott;  Lillian  Bennett,  15;  Eugene  Harris, 
11;  Ruth  Harris,  14;  Shirley  Hanna,  12; 
Richard  Hanna,  14;  Anna  Brown,  16;  Rosa¬ 
lind  Talcott,  13;  Ruth  Reynolds,  14;  Jean 
Neville,  12;  Mary  Austin,  13;  Kay  Kaufman, 
13;  Mary  McIntyre,  11};  Joyce  Finkle,  14; 
Shirley  Stasser,  13;  Gene  Evans,  14;  Charles 
Reay;  Freda  Brown,  17;  Pearl  Balch,  15; 
Rita  Bemis,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  June  Deak,  13;  Lucille 
Vincenti,  14;  Eugene  Bergen;  Patricia 

Hedglin,  14;  Shirley  Sholley,  11;  Dorothy 
Sholly,  14;  Ellis  Knepper,  18. 

Connecticut:  Dorothy  Collins,  10;  Alice 
Warner,  15;  Sally  Kamykowski,  10;  Nancy 
Edstron,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Beverly  Makey,  15;  Rose¬ 

marie  Santo$,  13;  Beverly  Wendler,  16; 
Lucille  Manseau,  17. 

New  Jersey:  Frances  Smith,  14;  Jean 

Dobkowski,  12;  Marlene  Fisher,  15;  Lydia 

Friedrich,  13. 

Maryland:  Clara  Smith,  19;  William 
Gladsky;  Chester  Marcus,  15;  Frieda  Tasker, 
17. 

Vermont:  Charlotte  Deming,  14. 

Virginia:  Lois  Doyle,  15. 

Maine:  Shirley  Hoyt,  12;  Ann  Frederick. 
13. 

Ohio:  Marilyn  Meyer;  Carolyn  Meyer. 

Florida:  Frances  Cofer,  15. 

Canada:  Frances  Paisley,  15;  Dorothy 
Paisley,  18 


MY  FAVORITE  HOBBY 

This  is  a  hobby  that  I  would  recommend 
to  all  children.  U.  S.  stamp  collecting  is  a 
very  interesting  hobby.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  stamps.  There  are  used, 
mints  plate  number  blocks,  blocks  and 
sheets.  I  have  been  collecting  U.  S.  stamps 
and  I  highly  recommend  them.  A  few  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  stamp  collecting  are: 

Up  to  the  Annapolis  Tercentenary,  not 
counting  Presidents,  there  have  been  131 
people  commerated  on  stamps. 

The  last  two  cent  commerative  was  the 
Arbor  Day  issue  of  April  22,  1932. 

The  first  regular  issue  of  stamps  was  put 
on  sale  July  1,  1847.  . 

The  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing  did 
not  print  our .  stamps  until  1891. 

When  I  decided  to  take  up  U.  S.  stamp 
collecting  I  had  a  fairly  good  foreign  col¬ 
lection.  I  thought  a  U.  S.  collection  would 
be  more  interesting  and  take  my  word  for 
it,  it  is.  —  By  John  Modell,  9,  Vermont. 


OUR  BRAIN  —  EVERYONE  HAS  ONE 

You  know,  everyone  has  a  brain.  I’m  sure 
you’ve  heard  some  people  who  have  gone 
around  wise-cracking  about  someone’s  brains 
rattling,  or  their  head  being  empty,  or  may¬ 
be  the  wind  blowing  through  their  head. 
Everyone  has  a  brain  but  some  are  capable 
of  doing  morq  things  than  others.  Some 
people  for  example,  a  friend  of  mine  can’t 
seem  to  get  good  marks  in  school.  He  passes 
only  on  age,  but  he  is  an  exceptionally  good 
artist.  I  wish  I  could  draw  like  he  does. 

Some  people  like  my  friend,  have  speaial 
talent  for  doing  one  thing  but  can’t  seem 
to  do  other,  things  very  well.  When  you 
start  to  say  that  someone  doesn’t  have  a 
brain,  just  stop  and  th  nk  that  maybe  that 
person  could  beat  you  when  it  comes  to 
doing  something  else!  —  By  Verena  Tyler, 
14,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  17,  New  York 


The  thirty-first  year  of  Our  Page  has  just 
passed.  I  have  looked  back  over  31  years 
and  have  seen  the  efforts  of  many,  many 
boys  and  girls  and  I  wonder  to  myself  what 
they  are  doing  now.  Two  of  our  old 
friends  came  to  visit  us,  Lena  Miller  Conroy 
and  Aubrey  Gregory.  It  is  grand  to  have 
them  celebrate  with  us.  So  best  wishes  to 
you  and  happy  birthday  to  Our  Page: 

This  month  is  the  biggest  celebration  of 
all  the  year  I  th'nk,  Christmas.  It  is  a  time 
of  hustle  and  bustle  and  secrets  and  sur¬ 
prises,  a  true  for  friendliness,  good  cheer 
and  festivities. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age  and  state.  — -  E.  U. 


jafs 


CRAINE-  NATCO  TILE 

Y.Qur  Best  Investment 


If  you  value  permanent,  trouble- 
free  service,  you’ll  find  a  Craine- 
Natco  tile  block  silo  the  best  buy 
you  ever  made. 


Each  tile  unit  contains  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  air  cells,  for  better 
insulation.  They’re  unharmed  by 
silage  acids  .  .  .  glazed  for  a  striking 
beauty  that  lasts!  You’ll  get  more 
for  your  silo  dollar,  in  a  Natco. 


CRANE'S  THE  NAME 


Writ*  us  your  feeding 
problem. . .  We’ll  send, 
without  obligation,  details 
/  on  the  Natco — and  other 
Biloa  in  the  famous  Craine 
k tine ,  Easy  terms  available.  , 


Craine  Inc.,  1210  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.V. 


Sovn  you  hours  of  bom 
world  1 6  bo.  capacity.  Heavy 
gouge  steel  body.  Rubber 
tired  roller  bearing  wheels. 
COD,  or  5%  discount  when 
cash  accompanies  order. 


O.'UUNT 


nuuvitu,  HUNK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purpose* 

Write  for  Folder 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 


LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round  uses— 
house,  garden,  (arm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  !4  to  Vi  HP  motor. 

PRICE  GOES  UP  DEC.  151 
Postpaid  it  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  Odd  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Bite*  front  Stock  at  Half  Prlee.  For  Farmer*. 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  S3  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Csnvaa  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


„  _^THE  CHAMP! 

\  Lightweight 

sf  f  V  One  -Man  Chain  Sa 

Deolor  Opportunity' 

LOMBARD  Ashland,  Mass. 
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Remedy  For  Cough  in 
Horses 


Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  2,  1864 


I  have  for  many  years  owned  and 
taken  care  of  a  favorite  mare  that 
was  subject  to  a  severe  chronic 
cough,  during  the  Winter  months 
when  fed  on  dry  hay.  Unless  her 
cough  was  in  some  way  palliated,  it 
was  alarmingly  severe  and  frequent. 
Coughing  herself  to  death”  would 
be  a  graphic  description.  The  cough 
relieved,  she  was  a  very  valuable 
animal.  First,  I  tried  a  variety  of 
cough  remedies;  rosin,  ginger,  lime 
water,  and  licorice  tied  onto  the  bit, 
with  only  partial  success  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  One  Winter  I  with¬ 
held  hay  entirely,  and  fed  her  on 
clean,  bright  oat  straw,  with  about 
eight  quarts  of  dampened  oats  a  day. 
Under  this  treatment,  the  cough 
scarcely  appeared  at  all.  The  next 
Winter,  not  having  any  oat  straw,  I 
fed  hay  sprinkled  with  water.  This 
answered  well,  but  was  troublesome 
and  nasty.  The  next  Winter,  I  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  that  a  pail  of 
water  kept  standing  in  her  manger 
was  as  good  a  palliative  as  any  I  had 
tried,  although  the  hay  fed  was 
bottom  land  hay,  and  consequently 
more  dusty  than  that  grown  on  up¬ 
land.  As  the  mare  picked  the  hay 
from  the  rack,  orts  (refuse)  would 
continually  fall  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  pail,  which  she  would 
eat  every  few  minutes,  thus  keeping 
her  throat,  mouth,  and  nostrils  moist. 
The  palliation  almost  amounted  to  a 
cure. 

The  old  mare  died  at  the  age  of 
23  years,  having  coughed  for  15 
Winters.  I  now  have  a  young  mare  in 
her  place,  perfectly  sound  in  wind, 
which  I  am  supplying  with  water  in 
the  same  way.  So  far  I  like  it  very 
much.  Perhaps  my  experiences  may 
be  of  benefit  to  farmers  who  have 
coughing  horses.  Certainly  it  will 
benefit  the  animals  themselves  if 
followed.  Peter  Hathaway 


Good  Pig  Feed 


ALL-METAL  FEED  TRUCK 


I  have  half  oats  and  half  wheat. 
What  should  I  add  for  a  good  pig 
feed?  My  pigs  do  not  grow  as  they 
should  on  this  alone.  a.  e.  h. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Oats  are  not  as  efficient  for  a 
fattening  hog  feed  as  either  corn, 
barley  or  wheat.  However,  they  are 
excellent  to  use  as  all  or  part  of  the 
grain  feed  for  brood  sows  and  gilts, 
and  to  the  extent  of  one -half  the 
fattening  ration  if  it  is  home  grown 
and  therefore  cheaper  because  of 
availability.  When  fed  to  either 
breeding  or  fattening  hogs,  the  oats 
and  all  grain  with  which  it  is  com¬ 
bined  should  be  ground;  otherwise 
the  hogs  tend  to  waste  quite  a  bit  of 
whole  oats,  because  they  prefer  the 
other  more  concentrated  grains. 
When  used  separately,  or  to  form  part 
of  the  grain  mixture,  and  particularly 
with  the  one  you  are  now  using,  it 
would  be  best  to  mix  100  pounds  of 
either  fish  meal  or  tankage  with  each 
900  pounds  of  the  ground  oats  and 
wheat.  In  addition,  keep  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  available  in  slatted  racks, 
removing  the  uneaten  stemmy  por¬ 
tion  daily.  The  hogs  should  also  have 
access  to  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture. 


Corn  Crib  Capacity 

In  order  to  figure  the  capacity  of 
a  bin  or  com  crib:  First,  multiply 
the  length  times  the  width  times  the 
height  in  feet  to  find  out  the  number 
of  cubic  feet;  then  multiply  this 
figure  by  .8  or  divide  by  1.25  to  find 
out  the  number  of  bushels  of  small 
grain  the  bin  will  hold.  The  storage 
will  hold  half  as  much  ear  corn  as 


grain. 

While  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn 
weighs,  on  the  average,  56  pounds 
and  occupies  1.25  cubic  feet  of  space, 
an  actual  bushel  measure  full  of  ear 
corn  will  weigh  only  50  pounds.  The 
official  weight  of  a  bushel  of  ear  com 
is  70  pounds.  As  pointed  out  by  a  re¬ 
cent  Rutgers  University  report,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  as  many  bushels, 
by  weight,  of  ear  corn  into  a  storage 
or  crib  as  the  volume  capacity  might 
indicate.  This  explains  why  two  and 
a  half  cubic  feet  of  space  is  needed 
to  store  one  bushel  of  ear  corn. 


Above:  Rot  in  this  Wisconsin  bam,  less  than  10  years  old,  called 
for  extensive  repairs. 

Below:  Thermopane  in  fixed  sash  was  installed  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  remodeled  barn.  Forced  ventilation  was  added.  Relative 
humidity  (w^ich  averaged  85%  in  winter  in  a  number  of  barns  in 
this  area)  was  thus  brought  down  to  an  average  of  approximately 
55%  in  this  barn.  Healthier  for  livestock.  Maintenance  reduced. 


How  to  get 

MORE  DOLLARS  FROM  THE  SUN 


Sunlight  makes  your  buildings  warmer,  drier  and  more  sani¬ 
tary  in  cold  weather.  These  conditions  pay  off  in  healthier 
livestock  and  poultry  and  in  better  production  . . put  dollars 
in  your  pocket. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Take  advantage  of  radiant  solar  heat.  Install  large  windows 
facing  south — windows  without  light-robbing  cross  members. 
To  keep  heat  inside,  use  Thermopane *  insulating  glass — two 
panes  with  dry  air  hermetically  sealed  between  them. 
Thermopane  makes  windows  self-insulating.  It  stays  in  all  year. 

Thermopane  reduces  heat  loss  during  cold  weather.  More 
sun  heat  and  animal  heat  is  kept  inside — more  feed  dollars 
can  go  into  milk,  eggs  and  meat;  less  into  keeping  animals 
warm.  Operation  of  auxiliary  heaters  is  reduced. 

Thermopane  reduces  sweat  and  frost  because  the  inner 
pane  stays  warmer.  This  means  less  rotting  and  rusting  of 
sash  or  the  structure  beneath — less  time  and  money  for  re¬ 
painting  or  replacement. 

Thermopane  is  sold  by  glass  and  building  supply  distributors 
and  dealers.  Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Improved  Farm 


Building  Daylighting’ 


fw©  Porm  of  doss 


Bkmfcol  of  Dry  Air 


MADE  IN  U.S.  SOLELY  BY  UBBEY-OWENS-FORO  GLASS  CO,  fWermehc  $eol 
M125  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  3,  Ohio  (Metol-io-dos*) 


*? 


ABSORBINE 


kept  my  horse  at  work” 


The  country  is  a  sugar-plum, 
which  should  be  taken  when  we 
want  the  bitter  pill  of  city  life  to  go 
down  easily.  —  Moore’s  Rural  Neic- 
Yorker,  November  2,  1861. 


soy*  Martin  Paul  of  Pewee  Valley,  Kentucky 


•  "I  thought  my  horse 
would  be  laid  up  for 
a  week  with  shoulder 
gall  ’til  I  tried 
Absorbine.  It  helped 
give  relief  In  a  few 
hours.  I’d  recommend 
Absorbine  to  any 
farmer  like  myself." 

Yes,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder  gall,  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,"  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
wlndgall,  collar  gall,  and  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  It’s  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long-lasting 
bottle  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F,  Young,  tnc.,  Springfield,  Mass.' 


ROTO-BEATERS 


New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean,  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subect  to  prior  sale  $489.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  -  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


WANTED  —  HAY.  STRAW,  OATS  AND 
SHELLED  CORN.  CAN  PICK  UP.  CALL 
OR  WRITE  —  ROSS  FARM,  . 

CALIFON,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE  CALI FON  124 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 


An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  R.ce 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CAROS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 

Plus  15c  Postage 


Seed  us  snapshot  negative  with  3s  return  postage,  ' 
for  FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative, 
send  print  (any  size)  with  5Qo.  We  return  negative. 
Free  offer  expires  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE 

Xmas  Cards,  50  Shawm ut  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass, , 

w  !■ 


/ 
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gamed  H2  lbs 
ln  3  months . 


-ained  103  lbs- $' 
In  5  months 


*The  test  was  conducted  wider  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 

Cordially,  f  f\ 


Ask  lor  the  BLUE  Pail 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
25-lb.  blue  pails  or  100-lb. 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It 
may  also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  blue  pail 
contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of 
about  1 5  cents  per  day. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.N.  4,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  tho 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

_ _  P.  O.  Address - - - 


My  name. 
I  raise _ 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is_ 


P.  O.  Address. 


Good  Beef  With  Little  Grain 

(Continued  from  Page  830) 
pasture  until  they  were  marketed  as 
finished  cattle  on  August  4.  The 
approximate  total  feed  consumption 
per  head  for  this  group  of  yearlings, 
in  order  to  make  a  total  gain  of  355 
pounds  from  an  initial  weight  of  699 
pounds  was  —  corn  silage  6,713 
pounds,  mixed  hay  929  pounds, 
ground  corn  738  pounds,  protein 
supplement  124  pounds,  plus  75  days 
of  pasture. 

Another  group  consisting  of  10 
head  of  comparable  yearling  steers 
were  wintered  on  corn  silage  accord¬ 
ing  to  appetite  until  they  were  con¬ 
suming  a  moderate  amount  after 
which  their  silage  was  limited  to  that 
poundage.  The  same  amounts  of 
mixed  hay  and  protein  supplement 
were  fed  as  in  the  group  just  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  yearlings  in  this  second 
group  were  grazed  on  pasture,  follow¬ 
ing  their  wintering  period,  without 
grain  until  August  4.  They  were  then 
full  fed  ground  corn  on  pasture  for 
73  days  and  marketed  on  October  15. 
The  approximate  total  feed  con¬ 
sumption  per  head  of  this  group  of 
yearling  steers,  in  order  to  make  a 
total  gain  of  439  pounds  from  an 
initial  weight  of  698  pounds  was  — 
corn  silage  5,353  pounds,  mixed  hay 
929  pounds,  ground  corn  715  pounds, 
protein  supplement  124  pounds,  plus 
148  days  of  pasture.  This  second 
group  made  almost  40  per  cent  more 
net  profit  than  the  others  which 
were  more  rapidly  finished  on  corn. 
The  steers  which  were  pastured 
longer  dressed  out  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  and  made  more  money  be¬ 
cause  the  73  days  of  additional 
pasture  plus  limited  winter  feeding 
saved  about  1,360  pounds  of  silage, 
and  their  additional  pasturage  re¬ 
sulted  in  producing  a  total  average 
gain  per  steer  of  84  more  pounds  per 
head  than  with  the  other  group  of 
high  corn  fed  yearlings.  Do  not  for¬ 
get,  though,  that  this  was  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture. 

What  the  Calves  Did 

Both  groups  of  steer  calves  in  this 
test  had  an  average  initial  weight  of 
503  pounds.  The  calves  in  one  group 
(10  head)  were  fed  a  daily  wintering 
ration  averaging  two  pounds  of 
ground  corn  and  one  pound  of  mixed 
protein  supplement,  corn  silage  ac¬ 
cording  to  appetite,  and  four  pounds 
of  mixed  hay.  They  then  received  a 
full  feed  of  corn  from  the  start  of 
the  pasture  season  until  they  were 
marketed  on  September  23.  Their 
total  average  gain  per  head 
was  494  pounds.  The  total 
feed  consumed  per  calf  was  — 
corn  silage  4,165  pounds,  mixed  hay 
652  pounds,  ground  corn  1,526  pounds, 
protein  supplement  152  pounds,  plus 
125  days  of  pasture. 

A  second  group  of  10  comparable 
steer  calves  were  wintered  the  same 
as  the  group  just  discussed  except 
that  no  corn  was  included  in  their 
ration.  Grain  feeding  on  pasture  with 
these  calves  was  not  started  until 
August  4,  the  same  as  for  the  first 
group  of  yearlings.  The  steer  calves 
were  not  sufficiently  well  finished  at 
the  close  of  the  pasture  season  on 
October  30,  and  therefore  they  were 
full  fed  in  dry  lot  for  34  days  on  a 
ration  of  ground  corn,  mixed  hay, 
and  protein  supplement.  Their  total 
average  gain  per  head  was  488 
pounds.  The  total  feed  consumed  per 
calf  in  this  group  was  —  corn  silage 
4,776  pounds,  mixed  hay  844  pounds, 
ground  corn  1,403  pounds,  protein 
supplement  200  pounds,  plus  162  days 
of  pasture. 

While  there  was  some  slight  sav¬ 


ing  in  corn,  somewhat  more  feed  was 
needed  for  both  roughage  and  the 
protein  supplement,  and  37  more 
pasture  days.  Due  to  their  longer 
feeding  and  a  little  better  finish  they 
graded  and  dressed  out  slightly  high¬ 
er,  therefore  bringing  a  somewhat 
better  price,  which  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  extra  feed  and  pas¬ 
ture  consumed.  In  this  particular  test 
the  average  net  return  was  over  30 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  longer  pasture 
fed  calves.  Both  these  trials  show 
that  pasture  can  and  should  be  used 
to  its  maximum  possibility  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  to  prime  beef  on  north¬ 
eastern  farms. 

The  Missouri  Tests 

Since  1938  the  Missouri  Station  has 
been  conducting  feeding  and  fatten¬ 
ing  tests  with  beef  cattle  in  order  to 
find  out  how  extensively  roughage 
and  pasture  can  be  used  in  making 
good  quality  beef.  In  checking  these 
findings  on  several  of  my  visits  to 
the  Central  West,  it  was  observed 
from  their  attained  results  that  after 
steers,  started  as  calves,  have  been 
grown  for  two  winters  principally 
on  roughage  and  pastured  for  two 
summers,  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  corn  has  been  needed  to  have  them 
reach  fat  weights  of  from  1,150  to 
1,250  pounds  per  head.  To  attain  these 
results,  10  bushels  of  corn  or  less 
have  been  required.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  as  little  as  seven  bushels  of 
corn,  plus  roughage  and  pasture, 
have  produced  steers  weighing  as 
much  as  1,175  pounds,  which  after 
being  slaughtered  graded  as  “Good.” 

In  these  comprehensive  tests 
neither  clover  nor  alfalfa  hay  alone 
produced  as  rapid  gains  as  did  corn 
silage  in  combination  with  either  of 
these  hays.  It  was  found  that  for 
wintering  beef  cattle,  1,200  pounds 
of  either  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  of 
good  quality,  when  fed  alone,  had  an 
equivalent  feeding  value  of  about 
2,500  pounds  of  corn  silage. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Tennessee 
Station  as  to  various  ways  of  utilizing 
the  corn  plant  and  corn  grain  for 
fattening  catle,  shows  that  the  use 
of  the  entire  corn  plant  in  the  silo  is 
the  most  economical  way  of  handling 
the  corn  crop  for  fattening  cattle. 
Net  acre-returns  from  feeding  corn 
silage  to  steers  were  three  times 
those  obtained  from  feeding  the  corn 
plant  either  as  shock  corn  or  as  ear 
corn  and  fodder. 

In  a  fattening  program  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  some  corn  grain 
will  be  needed  to  put  a  final  finish 
on  the  fattening  steers.  When  either 
shelled  corn  or  ear  corn  is  fed,  it  is 
best  to  have  hogs  following  the  cattle 
to  pick  up  any  wasted  grain.  If  either 
ground  corn  or  corn-and-cob  meal  is 
used,  then  there  is  very  little  wast¬ 
age  of  grain,  and  consequently  the 
use  of  hogs  following  is  of  small 
benefit. 

Business  Bits 

The  booklet,  “Gulf’s  New  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.”  iij- a  real  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  the  farm  tractor.  It  can  be 
obtained,  without  charge,  by  writing 
to  the  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  1509, 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  591  Grove  Street,  Peterborough, 
N.  H.,  has  prepared  a  folder  which 
answers,  in  concise,  easy-to-under- 
stand  form  the  question  as  to  why 
Guernseys  are  recommended  by 
thousands  of  successful  breeders.  You 
may  have  a  copy  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  by  writing  to  the  above  ad¬ 
dress  and  requesting  same. 


Amid  the  rolling  hills  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y .,  these  good  doing  Here¬ 
ford  steers  were  started  as  calves  on  a  feeding  and  fattening  program  at 
the  New  York  Station  in  Ithaca.  They  were  first  wintered  well  on  small 
amounts  of  grain,  corn  silage  and  mixed  hay .  The  following  Summer  they 
were  grain  fattened  on  pasture  and  had  attained  the  desirable  finish  shown 

by  early  August. 
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The  4-H  Club  theme  fox'  1950, 
“Better  Living  for  a  Better  World,” 
has  challenged  the  best  efforts  of 
nearly  two  million  rural  boys  and 
girls  who  are  club  membei's.  Work¬ 
ing  toward  that  goal,  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  conserved  food  through 
their  4-H  projects.  They  have  made 
their  homes  more  livable  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  their  home  farms  more 
efficient  and  profitable.  They  have 
impi'oved  their  own  health  and  co¬ 
operated  in  improving  health  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  homes  and  com¬ 
munities.  They  have  worked  as  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  to  help  improve 
their  own  communities.  They  have 
carried  out  progi'ams  and  activities 
that  would  give  them  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  responsibilities  in 
the  world  of  today. 

The  4-H  Clubs  are  organized 
gi'oups  of  rural  young  people  who 
carry  on  projects  in  farming  or  home- 


examination,  a  check-up  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  condition  of  the  tractor,  hitch¬ 
ing  on  a  trailer,  going  through  an  ob¬ 
stacle  course,  backing  into  a  narrow 
alley,  and  belting. 

The  4-H  delegates  from  Hancock 
County  to  the  recent  Maine  State 
Camp  were  —  Constance  Wallon  of 
the  Eastbi'ook  Hustlers;  Eva 
O’Donnell  of  the  Clover  Club,  Duck 
Cove;  Lucille  Hardison  of  the  Honest 
Workers,  Waltham;  Dawn  Powers  of 
the  Busy  Bees,  Bucksmills;  Ada 
Soper  of  the  Clover  Club,  Duck  Cove; 
Ralph  Eastman  of  the  Clover  Club; 
Wayne  Smith  of  the  Hancock  County 
Dairy  Club,  Ellsworth;  Urban 
Coombs  of  the  Busy  Bees  Club, 
Bucksmills;  Bernard  Nickless,  Clover 
Club;  Peter  Mai'ckoon,  vegetable 
gardening;  and  Arthur  Crawford, 
forestry,  Duck  Cove. 

A  total  of  41  junior  farmers  were 
awarded  free  trips  to  the  recent 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  Of  this  number  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  from  the  Northeast; 
Connecticut  —  Frank  E.  Rosseter, 
Lakeville,  Litchfield  County;  Maine — 
William  C.  Tukey,  Oakland,  Kenne¬ 
bec  County;  Maryland  —  David  T. 
Buchman,  Owings,  Baltimore  County; 
New  Hampshire  —  Robert  Coffey, 


Portsmouth,  Rockingham  County; 
New  Yoi'k  —  Dewitt  E.  Van  Noy, 
Canandaigua,  Ontario  County;  Rhode 
Island  —  Allen  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  King¬ 
ston,  Washington  County;  Vermont — 
Russell  A.  Carleton,  West  Rutland, 
Rutland  County. 

This  honor  was  given  to  these 
young  farmers  because  they  had 
demonstrated  exceptional  ability  and 
ingenuity  in  making  and  providing 
electrical  devices  to  help  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  many  farm  chores. 
As  an  example,  the  New  York  State 
winner,  Dewitt  E.  Van  Noy,  a  15- 
year-old  boy  has,  since  his  father’s 
recent  death,  had  the  burden  of 
operating  the  family  farm  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  his  school  work  at  the 
same  time.  Active  for  seven  years 
in  4-H  work,  this  boy  is  apparently 
equal  to  the  job,  as  he  has  earned  a 
total  of  $16,874  from  his  various  4-H 
projects.  Showing  keen  interest  in 
electricity,  he  has  installed  a  milking 
machine,  electric  brooder,  wired  the 
barn  for  lights,  and  now  is  planning 
for  an  electric  milk  cooler  and  power 
tools  for  the  farm  shop.  The  farm 
also  has  an  electric  fence,  hay  eleva¬ 
tor,  electric  clippers  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  , 


Richard  Chapman,  a  15-year-old 


Katherine  Avery  (16),  Mystic ,  New 
London  County,  Conn.,  likes  to  work 
with  the  Jerseys  on  her  father’s  200 
acre  farm.  She  is  shown  with  her 
first  prize  winning  heifer  at  the  local 
county  fair. 

making  under  the  guidance  of  co¬ 
opera  tive  extension  workers  anc 
volunteer  leaders  trained  by  them 
There  are  4-H  Clubs  in  almost  al 
counties  of  every  State  and  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
The  age  of  members  runs  from  10  to 
21  years.  Four-H  Club  work  is  a  par 
of  the  national  educational  system  of 
cooperative  extension  work  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  homemaking  in  which 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  state  land-grant 
(agricultural)  colleges  and  the 
counties  share. 


In  Franklin  County,  Maine,  the  26 
4-H  Clubs  are  busy  getting  ready  for 
the  ending  of  their  club  year 
Several  have  already  completed  their 
local  exhibitions  or  public  require¬ 
ments.  According  to  a  recent  repor 
these  are  Mosher  Hill  Mountain 
Viewers,  led  by  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Walter 
Mosher;  Macomber  Hill  Bluebirds 
led  by  Geraldine  Ladd;  East  Wilton 
Gii'ls’  Club,  led  by  May  Noyes;  New 
Sharon  All  Americans,  led  by  Victor 
Brown,  and  the  Lucky  Aces,  led  by 
Rachel  Prescott;  Fairbanks  Skillfxil 
Workers,  led  by  Helen  Gay,  and 
American  Eagles,  led  by  Lewis  Wade 
Chesterville  Chestnuts,  led  by  Sally 
Balsei',  and  Hustlers  led  by  Grace 
Fuller;  Dryden  Flying  Squirrels,  led 
by  Cliff  Bubier;  and  the  Sevey’s 
Corner  Pine  Tree  Club,  led  by  Hazel 
Bean. 

Mrs.'  Pearle  N.  Manter,  local  4-H 
leader  of  the  Lucky  Clover  Girls. 
Freeport,  recently  entertained  the 


ments  were  kept  up. 

Ten  meetings  have  been  held  bj 
the  new  club,  Pownal  Spread  Sun¬ 
shine  4-H  Girls.  The  local  leader 
Mrs.  George  Yoi’k,  has  entertained 
them  at  her  home  on  such  occasions, 
the  girls  worked  on  sewing.  Miss 
Judith  Sweetser  is  the  club  secre¬ 
tary. 

Robert  Weymouth  of  Charleston, 
Penobscot  County,  Husky  Hustlers 
Club,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Weymouth,  won  the  first  State  of 
Maine  4-H  tractor  driving  contest  at 
the  recent  Penobscot  County  4-H 
Fair.  The  contest  included  a  written 


4-H  Club  member  from  West  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  has  been  recently  selected 
as  the  winner  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association’s  National  Essay 
Contest,  “Why  the  Ayrshire  Is  the 
Breed  for  Me.”  The  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  essays 
written  by  4-H  and  F.  F.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  representing  nearly  every  State 
in  the  country  were  received.  By 
winning  the  essay  contest,  young 
Chapman  l’eceived  an  expense-paid 
trip  to  the  1950  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
a  public  presentation  of  a  purebred 
Ayrshire  calf  was  made.  The  calf 
that  was  awarded  to  him  was  bred 
by  the  well  known  Wood  Ford  Farm 
of  Avon,  Conn. 

Five  Connecticut  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  represented  the  Nutmeg  State 
in  4-H  activities  at  the  recent 
National  Dairy  Congress  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa.  David  Dunn,  Stonington; 
Abel  Lee,  Jr.,  Oxford;  Warren  Clark, 
Goshen;  and  Roberta  Hescock  and 
Eleanor  Birkbeck,  North  Stonington. 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
excellent  work.  D.  C.  Gaylord,  Ex¬ 
tension  Animal  Husbandman  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  accom¬ 
panied  the  young  people  on  the  trip. 


2,382  Lbs.  More  Milk  Per  Cow  Per  Year 
After  Change  To  Larro 


Mr.  Bassett  and  his  helper,  Lester  Davis,  put  some  drama  into  their  story  by  stacking  up  28 
cans  of  milk  behind  one  of  their  cows.  The  cans  represent  the  extra  production  from  each  cow 

after  the  herd  was  put  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed. 

HERD  AVERAGE  CLIMBS  STEADILY  IN  EACH 


OF  THREE  YEARS 

During  the  past  three  years,”  says 
Mr.  Milton  E.  Bassett,  Jr.,  of  North 
Pomfret,  Vermont,  "I  have 
increased  my  herd’s  milk  produc¬ 
tion  2,382  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 
This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  28 
cans  of  milk  per  cow  and  a  total 
increase  of  121,482  pounds  of  milk 


from  my  herd  of  51  Jersey  milkers 
since  I  started  using  Larro  Dairy 
Feed. 

"My  milk  production  increases  have 
proved  to  me  that  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
and  the  Larro  Feeding  Program  can 
make  me  more  profit  over  feed  cost. 

"On  51  milkers  here  is  my  herd’s 
average  yearly  increase  per  cow: 


YEAR 

MILK  PER  COW 

% 

BF 

FEED 

PROFIT 

1945-46 

5,858  lbs. 

4.81 

282  lbs. 

2,000  lbs. 

$230.00 

*1946-47 

6.719  lbs. 

4.83 

324  lbs. 

2,790  lbs. 

209.00 

1947-48 

7,060  lbs. 

5.17 

365  lbs. 

3,020  lbs. 

290.00 

*1948-49 

8,240  lbs. 

4.95 

408  lbs. 

3,190  lbs. 

269.00 

*The  decrease  in  profits  is  due  to  the  drop  in  milk  prices.  Note  the  increase  in  milk  pounds  and  buHerfat  pounds. 


STORY  OF  AVERAGE  HERD 

This  herd  of  purebred  and  grade  Jerseys 
is  an  example  where  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
and  the  Larro  Feeding  Plan  have  brought 
about  vastly  improved  production  and 
profit  over  feed  cost.  Although  money 
xrofit  in  the  years  1946-47  and  1948-49 
was  lower  than  the  preceding  year,  it’s 
important  to  notice  how  much  lower  the 
xrofit  ih  those  years  would  have  been  had 


production  remained  at  the  1 94  5-46  level. 
More  and  more  owners  of  average  herds 
are  discovering  that  the  results  they  get 
with  Larro  are  even  more  startling  than 
the  results  reported  by  owners  of  highly 
bred-up  herds.  To  them  improved  pro¬ 
duction  and  higher  profits  are  just  as 
important  as  blue  ribbons.  To  most 
dairymen,  a  better  living  from  dairying 
takes  first  place. 


How  To  Handle  Special 
Feed  Needs 

You  feed  mainly 
for  good  body 
maintenance  and 
top  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  But  there 
are  special  cases 
where  other  rea¬ 
sons  are  impor¬ 
tant.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  first  lactation 
heifers  need  extra  nutrients  to  con¬ 
tinue  body  growth  right  along  with 
good  condition  and  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  This  can  normally  be  taken 
care  of  simply  by  feeding  *<>  lb.  to  1  lb. 
extra  of  Larro  Dairy  Feed  per  day  during 
all  of  the  first  lactation  period,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  daily  feed  requirements 
for  maintenance  and  milk  making. 

For  Unborn,  Growing  Calves 

Likewise,  cows  safely  with  calf  need 
extra  nutrients.  After  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  cow  should 
receive  1  lb.  extra  of  Earro  per  day  for1 
the  growing,  unborn  calf.  If  this  is  not! 
provided,  milk  production  may  shrink 
unduly  as  the  cow  side-tracks  more  and 
more  nutrients  to  nourish  her  calf. 

For  Out-Of-Conditioii  Cows 

It  doesn’t  take  a 
cow  long  to  get  out 
of  condition  during 
a  period  of  sick-j 
ness.  Folio wi n gl 
such  a  time,  extra! 
nutrients  are  often 
^  needed  to  get  her 

f,,)  *  S' S  Vy  quickly  back  to  top 
//  //i/z.  f  / 1  production.  How 
much  extra  is  needed  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  your  own  good  judgment, 
since  it  would  naturally  vary  with 
each  animal. 

Larro  Dairy  Research  Workers 
List  4  Common  Feeding  Faults 

Thousands  of  herd  "audits”  by  Larro 
Representatives  and  analyzed  by  Larro 
Research  Scientists  reveal  the  following 
common  feeding  faults: 

T.  Improper  conditioning  of  dry  cows. 

2.  Feeding  too  much  groin  too  soon  after 
cows  freshen. 

3.  Underfeeding  cows— either  on  grain  or 
roughage. 

4.  Failing  to  feed  extra  roughage  with 
pasture. 

Feed  the  Larro  way  and  avoid  these  errors. 

D-7-50 

General  Mills 


Farm-tested” 
FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST  . . . 


Address  General  Mills,  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  9 
Minneapolis  1,  Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6, 
Konsas  City  6 
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4  REASONS  WHY 

YOU  SHOULD  ORDER  YOUR 

SUNNYBROOK 

BABY  CHICKS  —  PULLETS  —  CAPONS 

IN  THIS  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER 

1  — .  Special  ...  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  on  all 

1951  •  deliveries  if  the  order  is  received  before 
December  31,  1950. 

2  — -  The  December  BABY  PULLET  CHICKS  we  are  now 

hatching,  will  be  the  egg  layers  of  next  summer 
and  fall. 

3  — This  is  the  last  call  for  range-reared  ready-to-lay 

pullets.  We  still  have  some  available,  but  they  will 
soon  be  sold  out. 

4  —  Our  4  and  6  weeks  old  STARTED  CAPONS  will 

be  at  their  best  for  that  great  Easter  market,  if  we 
ship  them  now.  Remember  —  last  Easter,  Capons 
brought  60c  a  pound. 

BE  SMART  —  BE  THRIFTY  —  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  .  .  . 
BEFORE  THE  SPRING  PEAK  PRICES  !  !  ! 

From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel 
Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get 
them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook  —  write  us  today. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  Box  2  Phone  8-1611  Hudson,  N.Y. 


NEW 

LIGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 

BRED  FOR 


TEN  years  of  intensive  breeding  brings  you 
this  vastly  superior  New  Hampshire  strain; 
a  heavy  persistent  layer;  free  from  broodi- 
ness —  outstanding  for  low  laying  house 
mortality — high  livability.  SAVAGE  HAMPS 
are  money  makers.  Grow  fast,  feather  early. 
FOWL  bring  prepiium  prices.  Start  flock 
this  fall.  Write  af  once  for 

NEW  FREE  PICTURE  BOOK 

Also  facts  about 

SAVAGE  BROILER  CROSS  bred  for  profit- 
able  meat  production.  Pa.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RUSH  CARD  for 
FREE  book  today  sore. 

SAVX&E  /FARMS 

Hatch 


STERN  BROS. 

'OiM 


■tlJHIIIil&flililMIIMIililMI 


COME  TO  NEW  JERSEY.CRADLE  OF  FINE 
LEGHORNS  FOR  STERN’S  “HEN"  CHICKS 

•  Yes.  come  to  the  Garden  State,  the  white  egg  capital 
of  America,  where  STEIN  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder 
of  white  leghorns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  your 
proven  source  of  supply  for  the  farm-famed  “LON¬ 
GEVITY  LEGHORN  “HEN”  CHICKS. 

Remember!  For  more  than  25  years,  STERN  BROS. 
“HEN”  CHICKS  have  consistently  developde  into  top 
producing  aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Put  in  a 
brood  of  STERN  BROS.  “HEN"  CHICKS  now! 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  for  Fall 
orders  received  before  Feb.  I. 

STERN  BROS. 

BOX  R.  SOUTH  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks.  Write  for  Beautiful, 
New  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


_  eru 

Dept.  20  Doylesfown^/ Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
SEX  LINKS 
HYBRIDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Place  your  order  now  for 
Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  order 
your  Chicks  for  Spring  and 
have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  Rating 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
x  %'{[°6,hF  SPIZZER1NKTUM 

^iwm.hiiwwiink'wi 


Investment  .  .  •  •  o  u  y  — ... - 

Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Nowl 
— — orf'VVhy  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There’s  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
_ growth  on  less  feed.  .early  feather¬ 
ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie’s  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  TJ.  S.  -  N.  II. 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


I  OHLS 


Poultry  Yards  = 

and  Hatchery  = 

E  TEL.  .11,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  = 
E  Ask  for  Free  Price  List!  = 


NICHOLS  New  Hampshires 

America's  Leading  Meat  Strain 

WHY? 

ASK  YOUR  HATCHERYMAN 

or  write  for  our  catalog 
with  the  complete  story 

its  FREE! 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Box  30,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nlcholi  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chleks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30.000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-l  or  820-J-2 


IT  PAYS 


To  consider  all  factors  before  deciding  what 
strain  you  will  buy  this  year.  Beliable  Beds 
have  been  bred  not  only  for  consistently  high 
egg  production,  but  for  disease  resistance  as 

_  well.  The  incidence  of  disease  in  Reliable 

Reus  is  astonishingly  low  under  good  management 
conditions  and  resulting  livability  means  Increased 
profits.  Limited  shipments  of  this  fine  strain  are 
now  available.  Order  today.  Write  — 

RALPH  H.  HALL  Box  5.  BRI  M  FI  ELD,  MASS. 


NON- BROODY  JfAMPS 


A  different 
pedigree  strain  of  REAL  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  Heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  rapid  growth,  fast  feathering, 
good  meat  quality.  Mass.-TJ.S.  R.O. 
P.,  Pullorum  Clean,  Approved  Order 
early!  Circular  • —  Box  A-7, 


DANISH'S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.Y. 


December  2,  1950 


Production  and  Care  of 
Hatching  Eggs 

The  normal  season  for  producing 
hatching  eggs  extends  from  January 
through  May.  During  that  period  if 
the  best  possible  eggs  for  hatching 
are  to  be  produced. 

Fertility  of  the  Egg 

The  first  prerequisite  for  a  hatching 
egg  is  that  it  be  fertile.  Male  birds, 
therefore,  should  be  placed  in  the 
flock,  at  least  a  month  before  the  eggs 
are  to  be  saved,  at  the  rate  of  five 
males  to  100  hens  for  Leghorns,  and 
12  males  to  100  hens  for  heavy 
breeds.  Actually  a  month  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  eggs  to  be  fertile,  as 
some  fertile  eggs  will  be  produced 
within  24  hours  after  the  males  are 
placed  in  the  flock;  but  often  some 
disease  breaks  out  after  males  are 
placed  in  the  pens.  Either  colds  or 
some  other  infection  brought  in  by 
the  males,  or  present  in  the  hens  to 
begin  with  and  then  transmitted  to 
the  males,  may  result  in  a  temporary 
loss  of  fertility.  Ideally,  the  males 
should  be  reared  with  the  birds  to 
which  they  are  to  be  mated  so  that 
they  would  all  experience  any  dis¬ 
ease  and  immunity  at  the  same  time. 
But  when  cockerels  are  mated  to 
older  hens  they  could,  of  course,  not 
be  reared  together.  Therefore,  if  the 
males  are  placed  in  the  flock  a  month 
or  more  ahead  of  the  hatching  egg 
season,  the  disease  problem  usually 
becomes  adjusted  before  the  eggs  are 
to  be  saved. 

Another  precaution,  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  good  fertility,  is  to  dub  or  cut 
off  the  points  of  the  combs  and  the 
wattles  of  the  males  to  prevent  their 
freezing.  This  should  be  done  in  mid¬ 
summer  when  the  cockerels  are 
young,  but  it  can  be  done  later  on 
the  older  birds.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  males  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room  for  a  few  days  after  the 
operation  until  the  cuts  are  healed. 
Even  with  care,  some  male  birds  will 
bleed  to  death  if  the  combs  are  ex¬ 
cessively  large  when  the  cutting  is 
done.  Such  birds  are  suitable  for 
eating.  Only  the  blade  and  points 
should  be  cut  off,  not  the  solid  part 
of  the  comb.  While  the  cutting  may 
seem  cruel,  it  is  not  nearly  as  hard 
on  the  bird  as  freezing  of  the  comb 
would  be.  Comb  freezing  is  injurious 
to  the  females  also,  but  this  is  not 
so  likely  to  reach  serious  proportions 
unless  the  poultry  house  is  poorly 
ventilated  and  heavily  laden  with 
moisture.  A  really  cold  house,  that  is 
dry,  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  that 
may  be  just  about  at  freezing 
temperature,  but  damp. 

Rations  for  Breeding  Stock 

Rations  for  breeding  stock  need  to 
be  reinforced  with  vitamins,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  riboflavin  which  is 
lacking  in  almost  everything  we  feed 
chickens.  Supplying  vitamins  A  and 
D  has  become  common  practice,  but 
insuring  sufficient  riboflavin  often 
requires  supplemental  feeding.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  various  factors 
of  the  vitamin  B  complex,  although 
not  to  such  an  extent.  Milk  products 
are  good  sources  of  riboflavin,  and 
milk  as  an  additional  feed  may  help 
hatches  in  some  instances.  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  or  regular  alfalfa  meal,  is 
a  good  source  of  feed  values  and 
vitamins  desirable  in  hatching  eggs. 

A  very  good  practice  to  guarantee 
hatching  quality  in  eggs  is  to  soak 
overnight  one  pound  of  alfalfa  meal 


for  each  100  birds,  feeding  the  wet 
alfalfa  meal  the  next  day  just  as  one 
would  feed  a  moist  mash.  This  will 
add  vitamin  A  to  the  ration,  also 
riboflavin,  many  other  vitamin  B 
factors,  and  impart  a  rich  yellow 
color  to  the  yolk  of  the  eggs,  which 
will  in  turn  cause  the  production  of 
chicks  with  desirable  deep  yellow 
shanks. 

Grain  feeding  should  be  limited  to 
breeding  stock,  the  amount  not  to 
exceed  10  pounds  a  day  for  each  100 
birds,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  All¬ 
mash  rations  are  desirable  for  breed¬ 
ers,  but  should  be  used  only  as 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer. 
Care  of  the  Eggs 

After  one  is  sure  of  good  fertility 
and  essentfal  nutritive  qualities  in 
the  eggs,  there  is  still  the  last  and 
equally  important  factor  of  the  care 
of  the  eggs  themselves.  Rough  hand¬ 
ling  always  must  be  avoided.  Eggs 
should  be  collected  twice  a  day  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  If  possible,  keep  them  in  a 
cabinet  or  old  incubator  where 
humidity  and  air  movement  can  be 
controlled.  Each  fertile  egg  contains 
a  living  embryo  and  should  be 
handled  accordingly.  Set  it  before  it 
is-  10  days  old  and,  if  other  factors 
have  been  controlled,  good  hatches 
should  result.  C.  S.  Platt 

Winners  in  Penna.  Egg 
Laying  Test 

The  winning  pen  in  the  recent 
1949-50  Pennsylvania  Official  Egg 
Laying  Contest  was  a  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  entry  of  the  Darby 
Leghorn  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J., 
and  was  the  highest  of  all  test  pens 
of  that  breed  in  the  United  States. 
The  pen  in  51  weeks  produced  3,964 
eggs  and  ran  up  a  total  of  4,147.95 
points. 

The  Darby  winning  entry  not  only 
won  pen  honors  but  it  had  the  high¬ 
est  hen  in  the  test.  The  bird  laid  336 
eggs  in  357  days,  piling  up  363.30 
points. 

Second  highest  in  the  Pennsylvania 
test  was  a  pen  of  Leghorns  entered 
by  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  3,768  eggs  and  3,946.45 
points.  Third  was  a  Pennsylvania 
Leghorn  pen  from  the  Graybill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Juniata 
County,  with  2,625  eggs  and  3,877 
points;  fourth  was  another  Babcock 
entry  and  fifth  went  to  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  pen  of  Harco  Farms,  S. 
Easton,  Mass. 

Bones 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  10,  1850 

One  of  our  mechanics  is  now  con¬ 
structing  a.  mill  for  crushing  bones 
and  forming  bone  dust  for  manure. 
It  is  an  important  and  praiseworthy 
undertaking,  and  worthy  of  all  en¬ 
couragement,  as  it  produces  from  a 
material  now  valueless,  an  article 
possessing  more  of  the  elements  re¬ 
quired  by  vegetation  than  any  other 
artificial  manure.  Its  action  is  imme¬ 
diate  and  its  effects  will  endure  for 
a  long  period.  There  is  annually 
wasted  in  this  city  and  neighborhood, 
from  80  to  100,000  pounds  of  bones, 
or  the  elements  that,  with  pure  sand 
and  clay,  would  create  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat  ^without  going  into  figures) 
or  its  equivalent.  We  wish  him  suc¬ 
cess,  and  if  he  effects  his  object,  we 
vote  him  the  gold  medal. 


Photo:  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

The  comb  development  of  these  thrifty  White  Leghorn  pullets  indicates  that 
they  are  just  starting  to  lay.  They  have  recently  been  housed  for  the  Winter 
on  the  farm  of  Horace  McArthur,  Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
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BOLTON 


BABY  (?tUc£4, 

YOU  BUY  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


You  benefit.  by  my  twenty-one 
years’  experience  when  you  buy 
Bolton  Farms  Chicks  .  .  .  and 
you  are  assured  top  quality 
chicks  —  guaranteed  and  backed 
by  _  my  twenty-one  years’  reputation  for  | 
giving  the  utmost  value.  Whether  you  are 
interested  in  producing  the  greatest  num-  | 
ber  of  big,  fine  premium  eggs  or  want  to  ■ 
raise  big,  broad  breasted  meat  type  birds, 
WHITE  AT  ONCE  for  my  prices  on 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!  •  ROCK  RED  BROILERS 
«  BARRED  ROCKS  •  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  VANTRESS  CROSS  •  OTHER  STRAIGHT  BREEDS  ■ 

AND  CROSSES 

Every  chick  I  sell  has  the  vigor  and  liv¬ 
ability  inherited  from  famous  parent  strains. 

I  operate  three  big  hatcheries  that  give  me  I 
the  facilities  .  for  economically  producing  i 
truly  fine  chicks.  You’ll  be  money  ahead 
if,  before  you  buy  crny  chicks  you  read 
my  new 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG*-'' 

See  for  yourself  the  photographs  of  my 
hatcheries  —  and  photos,  too,  of  the  sturdy 
profit  producing  chicks  I  sell.  Hurry,  so 
that  you  can  read  my  catalog  leisurely 
before  you  have  to  buy  your  chicks  in  a 
hurry.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  •(06  Sehaefferstown,  Pa. 


HOW  T Oj 

PROTECT' 

YOUR  BIRDS I 


from 

NEWCASTLE, 


FOWL  POX 


Don’t  risk  heavy  * 
losses  that  may  fol-  I 
low  unexpected  flock  * 
outbreak  of  dreaded  I 
NEWCASTLE,! 
TRACHEITIS, I 
FOWL  POX.  Vacci-  | 
nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  I 
a  single  eg£.  Gives  ■ 
positive,  lasting  pro-  I 
tection.  Rush  card  for  J 
folder  describ-  | 
ing  WENE  4-  ■ 
Health  Pro-* 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  I 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  I 
CINES.  Or  order  di-  1 
rect  giv-  | 
ing  us, 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname.  ■ 

vaccines! 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES  j 

VINELAND,  N.  j.  | 


FREE 

Point 


|  DEPT.  RN 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illlnols  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  Free  Calendar  and  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R.  Holland.  Mich. 


Si  Ivor  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  Wh.  Hollands.  USDA  Beltsville  Whites. 
All  stock  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland  Mich. 


Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  for  latest 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months,  50c.  Special 
offer,  4  years,  $1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL,  581  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Bod  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks, 
Ail  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Breeding  for  Heavy  Layers 

There  are  some  poultrymen  who 
declare  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  eggs  that  a  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  hen  can  lay  without  injury  to 
herself.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  idea 
at  all,  for  it  has  been  proven  time 
and  again,  with  all  classes  of  live 
stock,  that  the  most  prolific  and  high¬ 
est  producers  are  the  strongest  physi 
cally  and  perfectly  able  to  stand  the 
strain.  A  hen  would  not  be  a  heavy 
layer  if  she  was  not  perfectly  able  to 
grind  out  eggs  as  fast  as  she  does; 
moreover,  no  hen  whose  constitution 
will  not  permit  her  being  a  heavy 
layer  can  be  forced  to  lay  more  than 
the  number  of  eggs  that  nature  in¬ 
tended  her  to.  Therefore,  in  breeding 
by  selection  for  heavy  layers,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  true  that,  when  heavy 
layers  are  produced,  they  will  be 
perfectly  able  to  lay  the  number  of 
I  eggs  required  of  them. 

A  heavy  laying  hen  will  always  be 
a  vigorous  hen  no  matter  where  she 
is  found.  Feeding  in  itself  will  not 
produce  high  egg  production,  al¬ 
though  good  feeding  is  essential.  Al¬ 
most  invariably  the  chicks  hatched 
from  the  eggs  of  heavy  laying  hens 
will  be  vigorous  and  extremely  hardy. 
They  will  grow  from  the  start,  if 
given  a  fair  chance,  and  mature  early 
for  the  breed  that  they  represent. 
Trap  nests  are  the  only  means  of 
determining  exactly  which  hen  lays 
the  egg  and  which  hen  lays  the 
most.  Hatching  eggs  saved  from  the 
heavy  laying  hens  is  the  only  method 
of  increasing  the  egg  production  of 
the  flock.  In  breeding  Wyandottes 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  for  heavy  egg 
production,  I  have  found  that,  after 
a  few  years  of  breeding  from  heavy 
layers,  the  general  type  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  contained  in  the  flock  will 
have  changed  quite  materially.  All  of 
mine  have  tended  to  grow  smaller  as 
the  selection  for  egg  production  went 
forward;  while  the  heavy  layers 
were  not  as  suitable  for  table  fowls 
as  those  which  are  selected  and  bred 
strictly  for  meat  purposes. 

A  heavy  laying  hen,  no  matter 
what  breed  she  represents,  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  bright,  alert, 
brilliant  eye  and  a  large  comb.  She 
will  be  rather  nervous,  somewhat 
shallow  breasted,  but  very  deep 
through  the  body  and  long  in  the 
back. 

I  find  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mash  feeds,  composed  of  ground 
corn,  oats  and  bran,  and  seasoned 
with  cut  alfalfa  or  clover,  are  good  to 
add  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  laying 
fowls.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  feed 
of  mash  once  a  day  is  often  enough, 
and  I  feed  it  as  heavily  to  breeding 
stock  as  to  layers.  I  find  that  a  hen 
which  has  been  working  in  the  deep 
litter  all  morning,  for  the  grain 
which  is  scattered  there,  will  eat 
from  an  ounce  to  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  the  mash  at  noon;  and  that 
noon  is  the  best  time  to  feed  it  to 
any  fowl.  A.  Shoemaker 


r 
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1949-1950 

264.46  EGGS 

PER  BIRD 
for  283.2  points 


EVERY  YEAR! 


1944-1945 
247.2  EGGS 

PER  BIRD 
for  262.3  points 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  he  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshlres,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Bocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
Information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  groat 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  '/%  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  tor  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshlres.  Tho  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

GUINEAS 

New  KeystonJ  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  in 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R,  DOUGLASSVILLE,  PA. 


A  New  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show 

The  Greater  New  York  Allied  In¬ 
dustry  Poultry  and  Farm  Show  will 
be  held  from  Wednesday  to  Sunday 
inclusive,  January  3-7,  1951,  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  in  New  York  City. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show,  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  between  Paul 
Kuhl,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  Cliff 
Alden,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Armory  Poultry  Show,  with  managers 
;of  the  best  available  places  in  New 
York  City  for  the  staging  of  a  bigger 
poultry  show  and  farm  exposition  for 
1951,  The  two  men  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  decided  upon  Grand  Central 
Palace. 

Built  around  a  well  balanced  dis¬ 
play  of  poultry,  bantams,  turkeys, 
waterfowl,  and  pigeons,  every  phase 
of  the  poultry  industry  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  show.  Entries  of  hatch¬ 
ery  and  farm  flocks  and  baby  chicks 
aie  being  solicited.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  to  include  the  4-H  and 
F.  F.  A.  Clubs,  poultry  growers  or¬ 
ganizations,  Eastern  Federation  of 
Feed  Merchants  and  large  chain  store 
groups. 

Since  this  will  be  the  only  poultry 
show  in  New  York  this  season,  the 
indications  are  that  entries  will  be 
very  large.  To  insure  receipt  of  the 
premium  list,  names  should  be  re¬ 
corded  now  with  Secretary  Cliff  T 
Alden. 


'll  all  ’giomena. 

SEX-LINKED 
HALLCR0SS  PULLETS 


M-l  I  I  . 

OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS  SHOW 
EVER-INCREASING  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

Maine  Egg-Laying  Tests  1949-1950.  Our  Sex-Linked  Hall- 
cross  Pen  completed  the  year  with  a  record  of  3438  eggs, 
scoring  3682  points  .  .  .  an  average  of  264.4  eggs  or 
283.2  points  per  bird. 

Put  your  money,  labor,  feed  and  planning  into  chicks  that  prove  them- 
Selves  time  and  again  to  be  top  profit  producers!  Sex-Linked  Hallcross 
Pullets  are  not  only  consistent  winners  ...  but  their  margin  of  superiority 
grows  and  Grows  AND  GROWS! 

Look  at  the  records!  5  years  ago  at  Maine,  Hall  Bros.  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross  Pullets  not  only  established  an  all-time  high  Pen  and  Individual 
Bird  record  .  .  .  they  laid  an  average  of  247.2  eggs  per  bird.  This  year 
at  Maine  the  Pen  of  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets  laid  264.4  eggs  per 
bird  or  nearly  17.2  more  eggs  per  bird  than  five  years  ago. 

Now  consider  the  fact  that  the  national  contest  average  was  21 1.6 
eggs  or  219.2  points  per  bird  last  year  and  you’ll  see  that  you  can’t 
ask  for  more  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  bird  than  Hall  Bros.  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross. 

Must  be  why  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets  are  considered  the  leading 
birds  today  for  commercial  egg  production. 

ORDER  SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS  PULLETS  RIGHT  NOW! 

Hens  that  lay  more  and  larger  eggs  when 
prices  are  high  pay  big  dividends.  So, 
ORDER  EARLY  for  extra  profits  from  extra- 
ZY“a>‘  profitable  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets. 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS  and  4  HAU- 
CROSS  .  .  .  every  chick  with  a  bred-in  profit  record  on 
both  sides. 

See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or  write  direct  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC  Bo*  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


B  R  E»D  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  (latched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 
*****»**«-»» 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*********** 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorns  at  prices  poultrymen  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from  Leading  R.O.P. 
breeders.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Produce  own 
eggs.  Circular.  ROSS  CODDINGTON, 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM.  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


tJuiqinHamPs 


ITWO  STRAINS  WITH  a1 
SINGLE  PURPOSE! 

I  Durgin  -  Hamps  are  now  I 
I  available  in  custom  -  bred! 
]  production  or  broiler! 
[strains.  Production  Hampsf 
I  score  over  36  eggs  higher  I 
j  than  national  average  for  I 
[breed.  Broiler-bred  Hamps  I 
are  fast  feathering,  meaty,! 
I  big  and  rapid  growing.  I 
Both  bred  for  premium  | 
profits.  Order  your  now !  I 


Write  BOX 
I  ter  Catalog. 


N.  H.  U.  S. 

R.  O.  P. 

puSum  HANK’S  HENNERY 

CLEAN  R.  C.  OURGIN  •  NEWMARKET.  N.  H 


quip  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
‘-,****  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Lona  Island  City.  N.Y. 


$1 

Ifgpl 


KAUDERS 


No  Guessing  With  Kauder’s  CHICKS .  Always  Sure  Of  Results 
Official  Proof— Thousands  Of  First  Places  In  Contests-Happy  Customers 

IRVING  KAUDER  BOXTTiTil  NEW  PALTZ, *NEW  YORK 


December  2,  1950 


842 
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HUBBARD  BREEDING 

Get  200  Egg*  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
at  NO  Extra  COST 


The  lame-duck  session  of  the  81st  it  would  have  had  to  pass  over  the 


Congress  began  on  November  27 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  a  political  cripple.  Elec¬ 
tions  have  a  way  of  bringing  with 
them  mandates,  real  and  imagined. 


strongest  sort  of  opposition  from 
Sens.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N. 
M.)  and  Scott  Lucas  (D.,  Ill.),  ad¬ 
ministration  leaders.  But  Brannan 
wanted  bigger  stakes.  He  was  confi- 


which  even  losing  parties  can  flaunt  dent  that  he  could  demonstrate  again 
at  their  opposition.  There  have  been  his  hold  over  the  nation’s  farmers 
many  puzzling  and  contradictory  and  felt  that  he  could  thereby  get 
claims  rising  from  the  recent  ballot-  “whole-hog”  on  his  plan.  Actually, 
ing.  But  there  can  be  no  question  because  of  Brannan’s  attitude,  the 
about  one  thing  —  November  7,  1950,  trial  run  legislation  was  never  passed. 


Eggs  pay  feed  bills,  housing  costs, 
and  your  profits! 

Think  of  your  extra  profits  if  the 
chicks  you  buy  lay,  not  150,  but  200 
eggs  or  more.  The  proved  blood  in 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  can 
give  you  these  extra  eggs. 
Twenty-three  years  of  Hubbard’s 
balanced  breeding  give  you  plenty 
of  eggs  month  after  month  —  and  9 
other  money-making  characteristics. 

Balanced  in  the  blood  of  every 
Hubbard  chick,  are  high  sustained 
egg  production,  large  egg  size,  good 
*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis. 


meat,  vigor,  early  maturity,  laying 
house  livability,  fast  growth,  rapid 
feathering,  less  broodiness  and  good 
hatchability. 

Want  more  eggs  for  market  or 
hatching — or  excellence  in  cross 
breeding  for  meat  production? 
Order  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires! 

Get  all  the  facts— send  to¬ 
day  for  valuable  24-page 
illustrated  catalog.  Write 
today!  Address:  Dept.  12, 
Hubbard  Farms,  Inc., 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MARTIN'S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Route  30,  4  Mi  le$  West  of  Loneoster,  Po. 

Rush  catalog  on  Martin’s*  Nichols  chicks 

Name 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pulloruni  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 


really  crushed  Brannan. 

Brannan,  like  Truman,  was  little 
regarded  up  to  the  great  1948  politi¬ 
cal  upset.  Like  Truman,  he  came  out 
of  that  battle  with  a  reputation  as 
a  campaigner  and  as  a  molder  of 


And  in  a  House  vote,  the  Brannan 
Plan  was  shunted  aside  in  favor  of 
straight  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

Sens.  Anderson,  Lucas,  Ellender 
and  Aiken  stopped  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  even  from  con- 


public  opinion.  But  there  the  resemb-  sidering  the  Brannan  Plan;  nor  would 
lance  ended.  Truman  had  gone  into  they  consider  90  per  cent  of  parity, 
the  campaign  with  more  enemies  These,  incidentally,  were  the  same 
within  his  own  party  even  than  in  bipartisan  forces  actually  responsible 
the  G.  O.  P.  Brannan  went  into  the  for  the  Aiken  Act,  just  as  much 
1948  campaigns  enjoying  the  respect  Democratic  as  Republican.  But  be- 
of  all  elements  of  both  parties.  Tru-  cause  of  the  great  campaign  furore 
man  emerged  with  powerful  oppo-  over  60  per  cent  of  parity,  they  de- 
sition,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  dawning  cided  to  change  the  Aiken  Act.  This 
respect.  Brannan  gained  the  oppositon  they  did  in  only  minor  particulars, 
and  lost  the  respect.  raising  the  minimum  support  levels 

Where  Truman  gained  stature,  on  basics  from  60  to  75  per 

Brannan  entered  1949  with  powerful  °^I^>  but  dropping  th£  Aiken  pro¬ 
enemies  in  high  places.  The  only  vision  for  20  per  cent  higher  supports 


truly  bi-partisian  policy  had  been 
farm  policy.  Both  parties  had  just 
succeeded  in  passing  a  permanent 
farm  price  support  program  —  the 
Aiken  Act.  The  political  adversaries 
had  been  working  together  smoothly, 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  with  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  the  old  one  be¬ 
tween  House  and  Senate,  not  be¬ 
tween.  parties.  The  Senate  favored 


along  with  crop  controls.  This  would 
have  made  the  minimum  Aiken  sup¬ 
port  levels  72  per  cent  of  the  parity 
on  the  basics,  rather  than  the  60  per 
cent  charged  by  Brannan.  Significant¬ 
ly,  the  most  important  change  in  the 
Democratic  bill,  known  as  the  Ander¬ 
son  Act  after  passage,  was  the  ban 
on  production  payments  under  any 
circumstances,  whereas  Aiken  had 


PHONE  308 


CHESTERTOWN,  MD: 


FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breasts, 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poults 
from  Knoll's  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Every 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  dircet  from  Griffin  Wagon 
Wheel  Ranch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  why 
Knoll’s  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R- 12,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


AFRICAN  GEESE 


Molattan  Farm  special  high  producing  strain,  breed¬ 
ers,  goslings,  hatching  eggs.  Also  White  Muscovy  and 
Cayuga  Ducks.  White  Chinese  and  Pilgrim  Geese. 

MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32-R,  Douglassville.  Penna. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  CHINA  GEESE,  $10.00  Pair. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM 

MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  I00-$33.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults.  Eggs,  Breed 

ers.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  22.  Pa. 


lower,'  flexible  supports.  The  House  Provided  for  limited  cash  subsidy 
wanted  straight  90  per  cent  of  parity,  payments  to  farmers  under  certain 
Brannan,  in  1948,  had  entirely  circumstances. 

ignored  the  facts  of  the  situation.  He  Thereupon  the  House  and  Senate 
went  into  the  rural  areas  blaming  went  into  battle.  The  House  insisted 
the  Republicans  for  the  Aiken  Act.  on  90  per  cent  and  the  Senate  held 
He  misrepresented  the  program  as  a  firm  for  its  slightly  amended  Aiken 
“60  per  cent  of  parity  scheme”  and  Act;  the  Senate  won.  Thus  1949  ended 
explained  that  the  Democrats  were  with  Brannan’s  foes,  in  and  out  of  his 
anxious  to  re-instate  90  per  cent.  He  own  party,  in  complete  control.  In 
placed  entire  blame  for  lack  of  1950,  Brannan  attempted  to  stir  up 
grain  storage  facilities  on  G.  O.  P.  the  needed  “grass  roots”  support,  but 
shoulders,  and  tagged  such  high  price  Congress  was  encouraged  to  draw 
support  advocates  as  Rep.  Clifford  farther  and  farther  from  his  view- 
Hope  (R.,  Kans.)  and  Sen.  Milton  point.  At  long  last,  with  the  cam- 
Young  (R.,  N.  D.)  as  “60  per  centers.”  paigns  approaching,  Sens.  Lucas  and 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  was  Anderson  publicly  acknowledged 
attacked  unmercifully.  their  own  bitter  opposition.  An  un- 

The  Agriculture  Secretary  was  precedented  rift  between  the  Depart- 
given  prime  credit  for  the  re-election  ment  of  Agriculture  and  Congress  was 
of  Truman  and  he  returned  to  the  widening.  More  and  more  of  the 


Washington  political  scene  with  en¬ 
hanced  prestige,  but  this  consisted 
more  of  fear  than  anything  else. 

Then  Brannan  embarked  on  an  un¬ 
interrupted  campaign  to  tear  down 
his  new  influence  and  to  play  into 


legislators  were  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
press  the  ire  roused  by  Brannan’s 
1948  tactics. 

It  is  with  this  background  that  the 
recent  elections  must  be  viewed. 

The  results  stand  as  a  complete 


the  hands  of  the  Republicans  he  had  deffat  *or  Brannan.  The  few  Demo¬ 


cratic  legislators,  not  opposed  or 
actively  in  favor  of  the  Brannan 
Plan,  were  swept  out  of  office.  Sen. 
Elmer  Thomas  <D.,  Okla.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
lost  out  in  the  primaries.  Rep. 
Stephen  Pace  (D.,  Ga.),  opposed  to 
the  Brannan  Plan  but  nevertheless 
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State. 


BARRED  CROSSES  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  909 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tell3 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


MAKE  MONEY  broi'lers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bait- 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand fromnearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 

broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  . .  sola  wttn  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-maldng  broiler-fryer  business. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


—  WHITE  AND  BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE  — — 

Limited  number  selected  breeders.  Prolific  layers, 
show  type.  Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS, _ CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


Geese,  Toulouse,  White  Chinese.  Breeders,  excellent 

stock,  reasonable.  Hans  Kuhn,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


kicked  around.  Called  on  by  the 
Southern  Democrats  to  recommend  a 
new  farm  price  support  program 
(they  expected  a  call  for  90  per 
cent) ,  Brannan  labored  long  and  hard 
on  the  complicated,  controversial 
scheme  now  labelled  the  Brannan 

Plan.  He  failed  to  take  any  of  his  ,  .  ,  .  , 

party’s  Congressional  leaders  into  his  author  of  a  defeated  bill  on  the  sub¬ 
confidence  ject,  decbned  t°  seek  re-election. 

Early  in  1949,  Senate  and  House  Reps.  'Eugene  D.  O’Sullivan  (D 
Agriculture  Committees  held  a  joint  Nebr.),  John  C.  Davies  (D.,  N.  Y.) 
session  to  hear  about  the  Brannan  and  Cecil  F  White  (D.,  Calif.)  were 
Plan.  The  air  was  charged  with  hos-  defeated  m  the  elections, 
tility.  Just  a  day  or  so  before,  Demo-  Sen.  (U->  N.  D.)  who 

cratic  leaders  had  finally  been  told  would  like  100  per  cent  of  parity  sup- 
what  was  in  the  wind.  They  were  P°fts  and  who  would  buck  the 


shocked  and  angry  that  they  had 
not  been  consulted  while  the  scheme 
was  engineered,  and  they  were  very 
much  confused  as  to  what  the  pro- 


Brannan  Plan  only  if  that  were  the 
only  way  to  get  100  per  cent,  was 
opposed  both  in  the  primary  and 
election  by  all-out  Brannan  Plan 


gram  was  all  about.  Enthusiasm  was  supporters,  yet  was  returned  an  easy 
confined  to  a  few  new  members  of  victor.  He  will  be  even  cooler  to  the 
the  House  Agriculture  Comittee.  The  Brannan  Plan  now.  Sen.  Guy  Gillette 
fact  that  the  Brannan  Plan  was  seri-  (D.,  Iowa),  who  was  neither  in  favor 
ously  considered  throughout  1949  was  nor  strongly  opposed,  will  porbably 
due  only  to  a  Congressional  belief  back  far  away  from  the  Plan  since 


that  its  author  had  considerable  in 
fluence  with  the  farmers. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  quickly  be¬ 
came  evident  that  Congress  would 
not  pass  the  Plan  unless  consider¬ 
able  “grass  roots”  pressure  could  be 
built  up.  Particularly  in  the  Senate, 
the  Plan  was  blocked.  But  a  com- 


Albert  J.  Loveland  was  badly  beaten 
in  his  Iowa  bid  for  the  Republican 
seat  held  by  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  a  stern  Brannan  critic. 

In  short,  there  is  no  chance  in  the 
82nd  Congress  for  a  Brannan  Plan 
hearing,  or  even  for  a  hearing  on  any 
part  of  the  scheme.  There  is  just  no¬ 


promise  shaped  up,  and  Congressional  body  left  on  either  Agriculture 


leaders  indicated  their  willingness  to 
pass  a  “trial  run”  for  the  production 
payments  part  of  the  Plan  on  one  to 
three  perishable  commodities.  The 
trial  run  could  have  passed,  though 


Committee  who  cares  even  a  little  bit 
for  the  scheme  which  appeared  18 
months  ago  to  have  such  a  good 
chance  for  passage,  at  least  in  part. 

Harry  Lando 
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CHICKS  AU.VV  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 


TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 


WE  SPECIALIZE.  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


TOIMAM 

a  S  O  N  S  ,  Inc. 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  in: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bwttufcft,  vl 


Sex  Linkage  in  Poultry 

Would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
how  sex  linkage  works  in  chickens 
and  geese.  j.  a.  t. 

Virginia 

Sex  linkage  is  a  term  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  characteristic  that  is  always 
associated  with  some  sex-determining 
factor  such  as  color  inheritance. 
There  are  several  such  characteristics 
For  instance,  in  chickens  the  barred 
factor  in  Plymouth  Rocks  is  sex- 
linked,  which  explains  why  one  can 
mate  Plymouth  Rock  females  with 
Rhode  Island  Red  males  and  get 
barring  in  the  male  offspring  but  not 
in  the  female.  The  barred  character¬ 
istic  manifests  itself  as  a  white  spot 
on  the  head  of  the  chicks.  The  pure 
white  of  the  Pilgrim  gander  in  the 
same  manner  is  the  result  of  a  factor 
that  completely  prevents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  color  in  males  but  not  in 
females.  In  an  article  on  Pilgrim 
BEST  price°NE  &eese,  published  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  August  19,  1950,  it  was 

mentioned  that  sex  in  these  birds 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
color  differences  between  the  goose 
and  the  gander.  The  baby  ganders  of 
this  breed  hatch  yellow,  then  later 
shed  their  down  and  acquire  pure 
white  feathering.  The  goose  is  grey- 
green  in  color  when  hatched  and 
later  becomes  a  soft  grey  for  body 
feathering  with  white  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  port  of  the  head. 


Dept.  F, 

I  ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

ARE 

OlPENOABLt  PM'11  WWtRS 


They  lay  plenty  of  large,  quality  eggs — and  later  sell 
for  meat.  NO  breed — old  or  new — beats  Schoonmaker 
Pullorum-Clean  WHITE  ROCKS  for  dual-purpose  rearing. 
Schoonmaker  Pedigreed  WHITE  ROCKS  from  MOUNT 
NORWOTTUCK  Breeding  Farms  pay  steady  profits 
year  after  year.  They  rapidly  develop  big,  plump,  solid- 
breasted  bodies  to  yield  tender,  juicy  meat.  You  make 
no  mistake  with  these  time-tested,  profit-proven  WHITE 
ROCKS.  Why  experiment  with  fads?  Send  card  NOW 
for  PROOF  it  pays  to  rear  my  WHITE  ROCKS!  Write 
at  once  for  my  free  folder. 

JOHN  W.  SCHOONMAKER 
Mount  Morwoltuck  Hatchery,  Dept. t*.  Bay  Road,  Amhent,  Mass. 


Parks’ 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

Big  Birds  — pullet  body  weights 
<>jer  6  lbs.  Terrific  Layers  — 
official  records  to  349  eggs. 

U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Bugged 

mountain -grown  stock.  Also  M/nm  n,« 

Sex-Link  Crosses.  Write  for  WOnLu  S 

free  catalog.  jpf,'  OLDEST  STRAIN! 


JOE  PARKS  c.  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Chickens  Bleed  Excessively 

My  laying  chickens  seem  to  get 
their  legs  and  feet  injured  a  great 
deal;  then  they  bleed  excessively. 
What  should  I  do  to  prevent  or  cure 
this  condition?  s.  a.  g. 

Butler  County,  Pa. 

Since  excessive  bleeding  may  come 
from  an  improper  diet,  it  may  be  that 
you  are  not  feeding  a  standard  mash 
suitable  for  laying  fowls,  as  well  as 
some  oyster  shell  or  limestone  grit  to 
supply  needed  calcium.  Both  the 
mash  and  the  mineral  supplement 
should  be  kept  constantly  available 
in  hoppers.  Grain  should  be  fed  once 
daily  at  about  four  p.  m.,  at  the  rate 
of  12  pounds  for  each  100  birds.  The 
leg  and  foot  injuries  may  be  coming 
from  some  loose  wire  around  the 
roosts  or  pen  which  catches  in  the 
feet  of  the  birds.  If  possible  causes 
of  injury  are  removed  and  a  suitable 
diet  provided,  your  mfficulty  should 
clear  up. 

To  Peel  Boiled  Eggs 

We  have  difficulty  in  peeling  our 
eggs  after  they  are  hard  boiled. 
Does  the  presence  of  a  male  bird  in 
a  flock  have  any  bearing  on  this 
matter,  and  on  egg  quality?  Can  you 
suggest  anything  to  correct  this 
condition?  m.  p. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

The  presence  of  male  birds  in  a 
flock  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
quality  of  eggs  produced,  at  least  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  shell  is  concerned.  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  peeling  boiled  eggs  generally 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 


MILLIONS 


chilled  after  boiling.  I 
water  over  the  eggs 
seconds  usually  makes 
peel  off  the  shells. 
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PELLETS 

Insure  successful  hormonization  of  your 
birds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
ere  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  "make  sure.” 

8««  your  Dealer.  If  he  can’t 
aupply  you  tend  93.00  for  100 
Capette  Pellet*  and  $1. 75  for  one 
automatic  implanter  or  writo 
TODAY  for  full  details  to  Dept.  No.  22 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland, '  Ind. 


Don’t  Overheat  Chickens 

Research  now  discloses  that  chick¬ 
ens  do  not  need  air-tight  houses  for 
winter  comfort  any  more  than  a  man 
in  red  flannels  and  overcoat  needs  a 
steam  bath.  This  is  because  they  are 
well  protected  with  a  coat  of 
feathers.  D.  D.  Moyer,  extension  poul¬ 
try-man  at  Ohio  State  University,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  average  poultry  house 
is  closed  up  too  much,  that  closing 
up  the  house  too  much  traps  moist 
air,  and  that  wet  floors  and  dripping 
walls  will  result  even  though  deep 
litter  is  on  the  floor. 

Moyer’s  advice  is  to  keep  windows 
open  in  a  small,  uninsulated  house. 
On  mild  days,  wide  open,  he  says,  is 
not  too  far  and  in  very  cold  weather 
windows  should  be  open  enough  to 
permit  free  movement  of  air  even  at 
night. 

One  way  to  improve  ventilation  in 
poultry  houses  is  to  insulate  them. 
Another  way  is  to  use  a  properly 
installed  exhaust  fan,  which  will 
move  two  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  per  bird  of  light  breeds  of 
chickens.  The  heavy  breeds  need  two 
and  two-thirds  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
bird  moved  every  minute. 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorn  Pen  which  won  the  1950  5torrs,  Conn.,  Test 


HIGH  PEN  AT  STORRS:  This  year  we  realized  an 
ambition  of  many  years’  standing.  We  won  first  all 
breeds  at  the  Storrs,  Connecticut  Egg  Laying  Test 
which  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  official  egg  laying 
test  in  America.  Winning  it  is  a  feather  in  our  cap.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  1942  that  the  Storrs  Test  has 
been  won  by  White  Leghorns.  The  pullets  in  this  pen, 
by  the  way,  were  all  out  of  pullet  breeders — not  old 
hens.  They  did  much  better  than  we  thought  they 
would.  Their  record:  3,899  eggs  and  4,124.5  points. 

OTHER  RECORDS  GOOD:  Our  other  1950  records  are 
good,  but  not  outstanding.  Our  Leghorns  placed  fifth 
or  better  in  every  test  entered.  They  placed  close  to 
the  top  on  both  Poultry  Tribune  and  American  Poultry 
Journal  trophies.  We  do  not  have  figures  on  these  as 
this  is  written.  Our  Leghorns  won  the  profit  class  at 
California  in  1949,  and  stood  second  at  end  of  August 
this  year. 


HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  GEOR¬ 
GIA  TEST:  This  is  the  fourth 
time  we  have  won  high  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test. 

HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  ALL-TIME 

—  ALL  BREEDS:  Our  Western 
New  York  Leghorn  pen  of 
1944-45  still  holds  the  all-time 
World  Record,  4,057  eggs  and 
4,336.25  points,  for  all  breeds 

—  all  tests. 

We  Hatch  the  Year  'Round  — 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns, 
Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks.  Own 


two  hatcheries,  with  600,000 
egg  capacity,  three  poultry 
farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We 
also  carry  on  a  complete 
pedigree-progeny  testing 
program. 


“7V rite 
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Send  for  this  36' 
page  illustrated 
catalog  which 
describes  our 
breeding  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as 
our  entire  pro-  | 
duction  facil 
ities. 


|bABC0CK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc 

Rf.3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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fevj,  JR&t  Before  you  order  Leghorn  Chicks  in- 
j  --  vestigate  the  advantages  offered  in  the 
Hawley  strain.  Trapnest  and  progeny 
test  breeding  have  established  high  livability,  large 
body  and  egg  size,  and  high  egg  production. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.  Y.-U.  S  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Also  Bed-Rock  Crosses,  Gray  Leghorn  Crosses  (white 
egg  strain).  Order  Early!  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  today. 

HAWLEY*  POULTRY*  FARM 


K'fWUeAe  Quality  Predominated'1 


"DEPT.  20, 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 
Crop.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains. 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes’ 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 

Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 

WYNGiARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28, _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


4A 


T  Raise  Your  Own  Meat. 

"  w  ■  Save,  Make  —  ROYAL 

squabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready- 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start  jk  A 
MOW,  write  for  free  book,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods. 

RICE,  205  H,  MELROSE  76,  MASS.  Roy  &  Al 


Where  Better  HEW  H AMPS  HIRES  are  Brel 


JVitF, 
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INCORPORATED 
E.  N.  IAARABEE 

INCOMPARABLE  EGG  PRODUCTION. . 

Here  is  the  strain  that  has  long  been 
noted  for  high  egg  production.  .  .  .the 
strain  that  brings  out  the  best  in  New 
Hampshires  ....  the  strain  that  means 
improved  profits.  There  are  no  secrets  to 
Nedlar  Hamps’  performance  .  .  .  .simply 
a  time-proven,  thoroughly  tested  strain 
backed  by  breeding  of  the  highest  calibre. 
Nedlar  Hamps  have  always  enjoyed  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  top  poultrymen.  Meat 
qualities  are  also  superior,  uniformity  is 
well  established.  Over  25  years  of  R.O.P. 
breeding  brings  you  a  new  high  in  perform¬ 
ance.  Order  today.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  F  PETERBOROUGH.  N.  H. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Cros3  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality.  Large. 

Type  White  Lgehoms,  Cali-* 
fomia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master’  or  White  Rocks  for 
Broilers.  TJ.  S.  Approved- 
Puliorum  Controlled.  Free 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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Salt  Additions  to  Chick 
Rations 

Salt  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  everyday  life  of  man  since 
primitive  times.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  it  has  also  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  essential  part  of  poultry 
rations. 

Salt  functions  in  various  way 
which  may  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  levels  recommended.  It  helps  to 
supply  sodium  and  chlorine.  How¬ 
ever,  in  practical  rations,  the  aver¬ 
age  ingredients  usually  will  meet 
these  requirements.  It  is  also  thought 
that  salt  influences  the  palatability  of 
feed.  In  this  case  it  should  affect  feed 
intake  and  possibly  feed  efficiency.  In 
an  experiment  conducted  at  Cornell 
University,  the  inclusion  of  varying 
amounts  up  to  four  per  cent  in  the 
chick  ration  did  not  influence  feed 
consumption.  The  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  salt  to  the  chick  ration 
usually  improves  growth.  Growth  is 
Anally  depressed  when  large  amounts 
are  included.  One-quarter  of  one  per 
cent  is  sufficient  for  the  growth 
stimulus. 

Excessive  amounts  of  salt  are  toxic 
to  chicks  and  will  increase  mor¬ 
tality.  Three  to  five  per  cent  is  usu¬ 
ally  considered  the  lower  level  to 
show  an  effect  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  frequently  noted  that 
high  salt  diets  increase  the  water 
consumption  which  has  an  effect  on 
the  consistency  of  the  droppings.  At 
Cornell  a  direct  relation  has  been  ob¬ 
served  between  the  salt  content  of 
a  chick  ration  and  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  droppings.  The  addition 
of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  had 
no  apparent  effect  and  the  droppings 
were  dry  and  kept  their  normal 
shape.  The  addition  of  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  of  salt  caused  the  drop¬ 
pings  to  be  wet  but  they  did  not 
lose  their  shape  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  With  further  additions  of  salt 
the  droppings  became  more  moist 
until,  at  the  four  per  cent  level,  they 
were  very  liquid. 

There  exist  some  interrelationships 
between  salt  and  certain  minerals 
which  under  some  conditions  might 
need  to  be  considered.  There  has 
been  reported  a  sparing  action  of 
sodium  on  potassium.  Salt  has  also 
been  noted  to  spare  manganese  and 
phosphorus.  Salt  additions  to  ade¬ 
quate  diets  cause  little  change  in  the 
per  cent  bone  ash,  but  they  result  in 
an  increase  in  bone  size  and  bone  ash 
weight,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  content 
of  the  bones.  More  perosis  has  also 
been  reported  on  high  salt  levels. 
Some  increase  in  breaking  strength 
of  bones  has  been  noted  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salt  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  per  cent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  salt  to  a  chick  ration 
is  necessary.  Considering  the  various 
effects,  one-fourth  per  cent  is 
sufficient  and  the  amount  should 
not  exceed  one-half  per  cent. 

[Ed.  —  This  paper  was  recently 
presented  by  G.  F.  Heuser  before  the 
Cornell  conference  for  feed  manu¬ 
facturers.] 


Roofing  for  Poultry  House 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  10  years  and  have  always  used 
heavy  roll  roofing  paper  on  the  roofs 
of  my  buildings.  I  am  continually 
having  leaks  at  the  seams  and  after 
about  three  years  the  paper  starts  to 
crack.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
this.  Rather  than,  repaper  a  roof,  how 
good  is  a  real  tar  and  sand  job? 
Some  say  it’s  good  for  20  years;  some 
say  it  doesn’t  last  long  at  all.  I  have 
a  building  30x225  and  a  two  foot 
pitch,  that  is  shed  type,  eight  foot 
front  six  foot  back. 


Would  brushing  on  old  crankcase 
oil  help  keep  it  from  drying  out? 

Massachusetts  a.  r.  k. 

Roll  roofing  paper  is  not  a  depend¬ 
able  type  of  roofing  for  a  long  period 
of  use.  The  fact  that  it  is  composed 
of  wide  strips  of  material  that  ex¬ 
pands  and  contracts  considerably 
during  changes  of  temperature  makes 
it  difficult  to  avoid  leaking  at  the 
seams  and  eventual  cracking  of  the 
strips.  This  trouble  can  be  minimized 
somewhat,  however,  by  cutting  the 
36  inch  rolls  in  half  and  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  each  strip.  I  assume  that 
when  you  apply  roll  roofing,  the 
material  is  warm  and  pliable  and  you 
nail  only  the  upper  edge  of  each  strip 
and  fasten  the  lower  or  exposed  edge 
by  the  adhesive  properties  of  the 
roofing  cement  spi’ead  liberally  to  the 
upper  edges  of  the  preceding  strip. 
Nailing  the  lower  edges  of  the  strips 
where  they  lap  the  preceding  strips 
and  leaving  the  nails  exposed  is  not 
good  practice.  In  any  event,  I  am 
sure  you  will  get  better  service  out 
of  roll  roofing  by  cutting  the  strips 
in  half. 

A  coating  of  crank  case  oil  would 
not  prevent  leaks  occurring  at  the 
laps  due  to  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  material. 

A  better  type  of  roof  for  flat-pitch 
surfaces — called  a  built-up  roof — is 
composed  of  at  least  three  layers  of 
asphalt  felt,  an  asphalt  coating 
brushed  or  mopped  on  and  a  final 
coating  of  slag  or  sand.  If  you  select 
this  built-up  roof  you  might  proceed 
as  follows:  1.  Remove  the  old  roof¬ 
ing,  renail  any  loose  roofer  boards 
and  thoroughly  sweep  the  surface. 
2.  Cover  the  wood  roofers  with  a 
layer  of  30  lb.  asphalt  felt,  lapping 
the  edges  two  inches  and  nail  about 
every  six  inches  with  large  head, 
zinc  coated  roofing  nails  at  the  lap. 
Also  place  nails  at  intervals  of  about 
18  inches  in  two  lines  12  inches  apart 
lengthwise  of  the  center  of  each  strip. 
Stagger  the  nails.  3.  Over  this  first 
layer  apply  a  layer  of  15  lb.  asphalt 
felt  lapping  each  strip  about  19 
inches  over  the  preceding  strip  (if 
the  rolls  are  36  inches  wide  —  17 
inches  if  32  inches  wide) ,  brushing  or 
mopping  a  coating  of  asphalt  on  the 
full  width  of  each  strip.  The  asphalt 
coating  may  be  had  in  a  plastic  state 
for  brushing  on  cold  or  it  may  be 
obtained  in  a  solid  state  which  must 
be  melted  and  mopped  on.  A  third 
layer  is  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  second  layer.  4.  After  the  final 
coat  of  asphalt  is  applied  to  the  top 
layer  of  felt,  a  coating  of  slag  or 
sand  is  liberally  sprinkled  on  before 
setting  or  hardening  takes  place.  The 
amount  of  slag  or  sand  to  apply  is 
governed  by  what  the  asphalt  will 
hold,  that  is,  it  is  sprinkled  on  until 
it  becomes  obvious  that  any  more 
will  simply  wash  off  or  blow  off. 

Metal  edge  strips  for  nailing  the 
edge  of  the  roof  boards  at  the  eaves 
and  along  the  rakes  or  sloping  edges 
are  obtainable  at  roofing  material 
suppliers.  A  much  better  job  may  be 
done  if  these  edge-strips  are  used. 

B.  Klare  Sommers 


H.  I).  Newsom  Elected  New 
National  Grange  Master 

Herschel  D.  Newsom  of  Columbus, 
Indiana,  was  elected  master  of  the 
National  Grange  at  their  84th  annual 
convention  at  Minneapolis.  He  will 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  two- 
year  term  of  Albert  S.  Goss  who  died 
in  New  York  on  October  25. 

Mr.  Newsom,  45  years  old  and 
operator  of  a  472-acre  farm,  has  been 
master  of  the  Indiana  State  Grange 
since  1937  and  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  since  1949. 
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October  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  October 
1950  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.04  $.1072 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.97  .1057 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.94  .1051 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . 4.78  .1017 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 4.78  .1017 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.69  .0998 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. .  4.66  .0991 

Bovina  Center  Co-op -  4.655  .099 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  4.655  .099 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.645  .0988 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.63  .0985 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.63  .0985 

Cohocton  Creameries. . . .  4.63  .0985 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.63  .0985 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.63  .0985 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.63  .0985 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.62  .0983 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.52  .0961 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others  .especially  in  tlfe  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.63; 
Buffalo  $4.63;  Rochester  $4.86. 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Commission  recently  announced  that 
copies  of  the  1951  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  premium  list  are  now 
available  from  their  office  in  the 
Farm  Show  Building  and  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  all  county  farm 
agents  for  local  distribution.  Next 
year’s  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  will 
be  held  in  Harrisburg  on  January 
8-12. 


The  citizens  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  are 
making  an  effort  to  establish  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  that 
place  and  Ithaca.  —  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  February  23,  1861. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 


Buffalo 

$52.00 
52.00 
34  00 
71.00 
76.36 
77.61 
55.70 

67.50 

49.50 

64.50 
58.25 
55.00 


Boston  Philadelphia 

$57.50  $57.00 


The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices,  per  ton, 
bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 
November  21,  1950: 

New  York 

Bran  . $57.75 

Standard  Middlings  .  57.88 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein..  89.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein .  78.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein....  79.17 
Soybean  meal,  44%  protein. . . .  80.17 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein .  58.06 

White  hominy  feed  . .  . 

Yellow  hominy  feed  .  70.00 

Alfalfa  meal,  suncured  .  . 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. .  - 

Distillers’  grains  . 56.60 

Brewers’  grains  .  .  60.05 


57.50 

92.50 

75.50 

79.00 

58.48 

69.50 


69.00 

57.50 

60.00 


57.75 

88.25 

76.25 
77.78 

78.75 


68.75 


60.75 


WINNERS  ALL  ! 

KATRRnJJ!  "«•-  These  are  the  world-famous 
"■  f-  ileds  that  have  captured  coveted  honors  in 
U.  S.  Laying  Contests  year  after  year.  They  are 
?a°, *sisien*  performers — they  lay  better  and  pay  better 
WARREN  HAMPS  —  This  New  Hampshire  strain 
ian  away  with  the  1950  Georgia  Hamp  award  the 
first  time. entered  in  1949-1950  contests.  Ham  pa  are 
1()0%  originated  from  J.  J.  Warren’s  record¬ 
making  Reds. 

_  <950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  — High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORKS,  Conn.  — New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  tiie  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Malt. 


Profit-  Bred  For  27  Years 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 

At  The  Shows . 

In  The  Contests ..... 

In  Your  Home  Flock . 

Mount  Fair  Rocks  and  Reds  Have 
The  Records! 

Our  Reds  finished  the  1948-49  R.O.P. 
laying  year  with  a  hen-housed  average 
of  256  eggs,  and  our  Barred  Rocks 
with  241  eggs! 

Our  Rock  and  Sex-link  Cockerels  in 
the  Conn.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Con¬ 
test  placed  4th  and  tied  for  6th  re-; 
spectively  in  live  and  dressed  weight 
scoring.  .  .  .tops  for  all  entries  from 
production  strains! 

AND  NOW! 

At  the  recent  NEPPCO  Exposition 
at  Harrisburg,  our  B.  P.  Rock  candi¬ 
dates  for  Hen-of  the  Year  took  1st 
and  2nd  places  among  Barred  Rocks 
entered ! 

For  top  quality,  efficient  production 
of  eggs  or  poultry  meat,  Mount  Fair 
Rocks,  Reds,  Sex-links  or  Barred 
Crosses  are  the  top  choice.  U.  S., 
CONN.  Certified,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  Write  for  catalog. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  0-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 
*  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  8BB, 
White  Hollands,  USDA  Whites.  Straight 
ryn,  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45c  each.  Poults 
available  Jan.  I  and  every  week  after 
that.  Start  early.  Protect  your  1951 
.profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per, 
poult.  Write  now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 


1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines- Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


NEUHAUSER 

"Goot/-luc& ' 

CHICKS 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED 
FOR  YOUR  EARLY  BROOD 

200-335  Egg  R.  0.  P.  Sired 

U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Get  our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  In  1951!  They  are  all 
200-335  egg  ROP  sired.  Afd  backed  by  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  from  RGP  sires  exclusively.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedlgree  strains  in:  New  Hampshlres.  Barred  Rocks. 
White  RockB,  White  Leghorns.  About  40  percent  of 
all  our  breeders  in  these  four  breeds  are  in  our  Royal 
Matings.  All  Neuhauser  Chicks  are  XI.  S.  Pullorum 
Passed  in  19  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Hatching  all  year. 
Reaonable  farmer  chick  prices.  Free  circular.  Write  today. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

i  Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 

Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
f  oiks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions . 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CLEANERS 


Novels  —  “The  Prodigal  Heart”, 
Susan  Ertz,  (a  successful  love  affair), 
$3.00;  “The  Widow”,  Susan  Yorke, 
(love  and  emotional  conflict),  $3.00; 
“The  City  and  the  Dawn”,  Hervey 
Allen,  (Colonial  American  setting), 
$3.50;  “To  Love  and  to  Honor”, 
Emilee  Loring,  (intrigue  and  sus¬ 
pense  on  Maine  coast),  $2.75; 
“Haven’s  End”,  John  P.  Marquand, 
(chronicle  of  a  New  England  town), 
$3.50;  “The  Spanish  Gardener”,  A.  J. 
Cronin,  (tense  and  fcmder  —  father’s 
possessive  love  for  son),  $3.00; 
“Winter  Wedding”, 


t>° 


omNOABis  low  COST  unit 


LOW  COST 

AUTOMATIC 
II  CLEANING 


Pot.  Pend!'**-^  ^A^Oooble  *4*5 

▲  strong,  form  fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  lac 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  at  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
facept  on  C.O.D.’t. 

Over  200,000  Satisfied  Users  I 
10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money- back  guarantee  if  yon  don't  set 
blessed  relief. 

Beley  May  be  serious-OROfft  TODAY! 
PIP*"  PPACr  CO. 

308  E.  12th  Dept.  RY-125,  Kansas  City  B,  Mo. 


,  Martha  B.  Har¬ 
per,  (cheerful  story  of  a  Penna. 
countryside) ,  $2.50;  Signature  of 

Time”,  Walter  Havighurst,  (five 
generations  Ohio  life  on  Lake  Erie), 
$3.50;  “Cry  of  the  Thunderbird” 
Charles  Hamilton,  (Indian  story  o: 
American  wars),  $4.00;  “Follow  the 
Seventh  Man,”  Robert  Standish, 


CHAIN:  10,000  lbs.  Test 
galvanized 


YOUR 


D»l«  UNIT,  SAFETY 


Speed  Way  ELECTRIC  DRILL 


Drills  Vz"  J 
in  s  t  e  e  1,  J 
iafl&y*  1"  in  wood  * 
The  ideal  J 
''  drill  for  main-  ■ 
tenance  and* 
repair  work.  ■ 

C  fl  Fit*  Powerful  %  h.  p.  ! 
sUU  E  m  motor.  Equipped  I 
I  N  with  genuine  Jacobs  ! 
ppd.  M  If  geared  chuck.  To-  | 
1-year  factory  or  j ay’f  .  g  r  e  a  t  e  st  . 
guaranteed  f  drill  value.  | 

Send  check  or  money  order,  we  pay  I 
charges.  Or  C.  O.  D.,  charges  collect.  I 

Write  for  FREE  circular. 

SHOP  TOOL  GO.,  3  6h  Jones  St.,  N.T.  12,  Dpt.  R  \ 


ONLY 


eop^ty- POWERFUL 


Powered 


BIG  IOADS 


«hain..  J  5,000  lbs. 

WB*JSf?ir*es,STANT 


CH4,n;°"»20'000 

. ...  EAr  CREATED 


CREATES  INSTANT  HEAT 


Radex  heaft  the  floor  first,  which  radiates  heat 
until  uniform  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  milk 
house,  welt  house,  service  rooms,  etc. 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
Set  the  thermostat  for  predetermined  temperature 
to  protect  from  freezing.  Switch  operates  heater 
independently  of  thermostof  to  provide  QUICK  heot 
while  you  work  in  the  room. 

SAFE 


Uw,r,  safST..7>. 


ORIVS  UNIT: 

_  Ball  Be  a  ring 


Sealed 

*y**leaS0 


CLEAN 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  | 
1L51-A  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  ” 
G  Rash  FREE  Electric  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Plus  FREE  Catalogs  on  K 

Checked  Items* 

BFarm  Windows  □  Stalls  and 
Milking-  Parlor  Stanchions 

Stalls  Q  Litter  Carriers 

□  Farm  VentilationQ  Steel  Gates 

I  have. 

rJJ  Ing _ . 

^  Name  . 

Town _ 


— cows.  I  am  build. 
I  am  remodeling _ 


$3.50  —  paper  $1.00. 

For  the  Youngsters: 

Eight  to  14  —  “The  Picture  Story 
of  Holland”,  Dola  de  Jong,  $2.50; 
“The  Trolley  Car  Family”,  Eleanor 
Clymer,  $2.00;  “The  Bounces  of 
Cynthiann”,  Grace  Pauli,  $2.50;  “Peter 
Pan”,  J.  M.  Barrie,  $2.50.  The 
Little  Princesses”,  Marion  Crawford, 
$3.50;  “Four  Farthings  and  a  Thim¬ 
ble”,  Margaret  J.  Baker,  $2.50; 
“Whaler  Around  the  Horn”,  S.  W. 
Meader,  (boy),  $2.50;  “Bill  and  His 
Neighbors”,  Lois  Fisher,  (boy),  $1.75; 
“The  Boatswain’s  Boy”,  Robert  du 
Sue,  (boy),  $2.25;  “South  Pole 
Husky”,  Chas.  S.  Strong,  (boy), 
$2.75;  “Make  Way  for  the  Brave”,  M. 
P.  Allen,  (boy),  $2.50;  “The  Mudhen 
and  the  Walrus”,  M.  P.  Allen,  (boy), 
$2.50;  “Mystery  in  the  Old  Cave”, 
Helen  F.  Orton,  $1.75;  “The  Home¬ 
made  Year”,  Mildred  Lawrence, 
(girl),  $2.25;  “The  Other  Day”, 
Dorothy  Whipple,  (girl)  $2.50;  “Haw- 
Adele  de  Leeuw. 


RADEX  l&  COMPLETE 

Rodex  is  o  complete,  compact  unit,  equipped  with 
four  infrared  heat  tamps,  thermostat,  snap-on  switch 
and  cord — ready  t©  plug  in. 

If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You,  Write 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK  (Distributor) 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


State 


Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  beautiful  DELUXE  ^  I 
tJUALITY  buttons  —  all  colors,  designs,  and  e|P  B 
sizes.  You  can  have,  dozens  of  “sets”  for  ■ 
dresses,  etc.  These  are  “left  overs"  of  large  manu¬ 
facturers  who  make  buttons  for  makers  of  expensive 
blouses,  dresses,  shirts,  and  other  fine  garments. 
Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  $MW  C.  0.  D.  plus  post¬ 
age.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  postman.  If  not  pleased, 
return  for  money  back.  Cash  orders  sand  $1.00  plus 
25c  for  postage  and  handling.  Clip  tills. 
GRANDMA  GOODWIN,  Dept.  I3-S2,  GIRARD,  ILL. 


TR  AVFI  to  Bermu<Ja»  Florida, 
K  Europe  or  around 

the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reserv  ations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 

KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY.  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  St..  New  York  ll.|  N.Y. 


thorne 
(girl)  $2.50 
Ways”,  ~  ‘ 

“Paganini”, 
sitions  given),  Opal' Wheeler,  $2^75. 

The  Broom  Closet 


House’ 


The  Road  Runs  Both 
Erick  Barry,  (boy),  $2.50; 
(his  life;  simple  compo- 


Anofher  great  product  of  the 
FORDS  Farm  Hammermitls 
Capacity,  Durability,  Economy! 


Four  to  Eight 

"  Isabel  Proudfit,  50  cents; 
“Squirrel  of  Willow  Hill”,  Berta  and 
Elmer  Harder,  $2.00;  “Johnny  Cotton- 
ail”,  Margaret  Friskey,  $1.00;  “Blaze 
Finds  the  Trail”,  C.  W.  Anders,  $1.50; 
“The  Forgetful  Elephant”,  Jean 
Greene,  $1.00;  “A  Gallery  of 
Children”,  A.  A.  Milne,  $1.00;  “The 
Puppet  Man”,  Barbara  Young,  $2.00; 
“The  Runaway  Shuttle  Train”, 
Muriel  Fuller,  $2.00;  “Red  Rooster”, 
Edna  Boutwell,  $1.75;  “Mariana”, 
Nellie  McCalla,  $1.00;  “The  Egg 
Tree”,  Katherine  Milhous,  $2.00. 

Three  to  Six  —  “The  Circus  Baby”, 
Maude  and  Miska  Petersham,  $1.50; 
“Duff,  Story  of  a  Bear”,  William 
Marshall  Rush,  $2.25. 


’amily’ 


10  TIMES 
FASTER 

THAN  HAND  SAWING 


Y  '28  12th  ST.,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


Two  famous  Silos 


WOOD 


AMAZING  12  1-4  IN.  PLANER  Does  Alt  Ordinary 
mmm.  Planing  Mill  Jobs.  Provides  attach- 
merits  for  Jointing:,  Tongue.  Groove, 
Rabbeting,  Matching.  12  1-4  x  6  in. 
capacity.  8-knif«  solid  round  all-steel 
cutterhead.  Power  feeds  at  24  ft.  per 
rn*n-»  ^2  cuts  per  in.  Provides  r--—  ■  \ 
L  •  &HK*3  for  lin®  accessory  attach-  rnrr  I 

meats— Grind  and  Joint  knives  ( 

*-ncnitterhea<i*rithoutr6m<nxino .  BOOK  I 


$95  DELIVERED 


Model  1  E  12  cuts  timber  up  to  12"  in  diameter  with 
one  cut  or  up  to  2i"  with  two  cuts.  WEIGHS  ONLY 
11  POUNDS  1  Sturdy  universal  electric  motor  operates 
on  standard  115V  AG-DC  home  current  IMMEDI¬ 
ATE  SHIPMENT  Send  check  or  money  order. 

FOUNDATION  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

*0-1 »  38th  AVE,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO  _ 

1188  Bldg. .Kansas  City  2,  Mo, 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


YOUR  Leather  Jacket  renovated  by  eur  craftsmen  ex¬ 
pertly,  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular. 
BERLEW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  18.  FREEPORT.  N.  Y. 


Oil  painting  and  Ceramics.  Reasonably  priced.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  D.  Gingerella.  Weekapaug,  R.  I 


S  medium 
barns 

T°  50  COWS 


•  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 


•  PITLESS— LESS  ODOR 


•  I  MOTOR— 1  CHAIN 
1  DRIVE  UNIT 


•  8  LOCATION  CHOICES 


II  See  the  FORDS  Airliner 

■  I  it  you  want  a  dependable, 

Vf  economical  milker,  FORDS 

is  fast  and  gentle,  operates 
on  a  proved  principle  of 
milking  unsurpassed  in  30 
f  years.  This  easy  to  install,  easy 
to  clean  milker  requires  no  com¬ 
plicated  adjustments,  is  simple 
to  operate. 


mSMYERS-SHERMAN  CO 
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December  2,  1950 


HERE  IT  IS! 

I 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
THE 


The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 


AT  THE 


Special  Christmas  Rate 
3  1-Year  Subscriptions  For  $1 

An  idea!  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  although  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  "EACH  FRIEND 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 

An  attractive  Christmas  card  bearing  your  Holiday 
wishes  will  be  mailed  to  each  new  subscriber  shortly 
before  Christmas  with  the  first  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  As  the  cards  and  the  subscriptions  involve 
considerable  clerical  work,  we  shall  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


.  □ 

1  Year 

K.  F.  D . 

.  Box . 

.  Street . 

..  □ 

3  Years 

.  State . 

.  □ 

7  Years 

• 

•  □ 

1  Year 

R.  F.  D . 

. Box . 

.  Street . 

..  □ 

3  Years 

.  State . 

..  □ 

7  Years 

..  .  „  i ,  r-  7r 

1  Year 

J 

R.  F.  D . 

.  Box.  .  .  . 

.  Street . 

•  •  □ 

3  Years 

.  State . 

7  Years 

LTATTP  XTATl^ir 

1  Year 

lUUK  Il/iiuEi 

R.F.  D . 

.  Box.  .  .  . 

.  Street . 

•  •  □ 

3  Years 

.  State . 

7  Years 

Remember 

Your  Own  Renewal! 

I  asked  the  New  Market  Perennial 
Gardens,  New  Market,  N.  J.  to  send 
Oriental  Poppy  plants.  Five  dried-up 
little  roots  were  received  and  they 
never  grew.  I  asked  them  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  order  or  send  other  varie¬ 
ties,  but  nothing  was  heard  from 
them.  What  can  you  do?  F.  b. 

New  York 

This  is  a  matter  of  only  $1.00,  but 
the  Gardens  make  no  reply  to  letters 
and  do  not  offer  explanation  or  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  subscriber.  We  could 
not  recommend  the  concern. 

I  always  read  Publisher’s  Desk  if 
I  do  not  have  time  to  read  anything 
else.  A  salesman  of  the  Wilson 
Engineering  Company  of  418  Pearl 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  installed  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  our  home  as  a  demonstration 
and  advertisment  on  a  60-day  free 
trial.  He  promised  us  commisions  on 
resulting  orders.  He  promised  to  putr 
in  a  chimney  and  give  us  oil,  which 
was  not  done.  He  induced  us  to 
sign  papers,  which  he  claimed 
would  help  them  get  their  pay,  but 
the  papers  turned  out  to  be  a  com¬ 
pletion  certificate,  a  note  and  a  con¬ 
tract.  Our  ■  lawyer  has  done  his  best 
for  us  but  the  company  will  not  take 
out  the  furnace,  which  does  not  heat 
our  house,  nor  make  any  concessions. 
We  are  caught  in  a  net.  Experience  is 
the  best  teacher  but  this  is  a  costly 
one  for  us.  My  purpose  in  writing  is 
to  let  others  profit  by  our  experi¬ 
ence.  J.  J. 

New  York 

This  is  a  disastrous  experience  and 
we  regret  to  report  that  the  Wilson 
Engineering  Company  “moved  and 
left  no  address”  according  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  trace  them 
and  will  appreciate  any  information 
if  readers  have  had  any  contact  with 
them.  We  urge  our  friends  to  think 
deeply,  consider  carefully  and  re¬ 
flect  wisely  before  taking  up  a 
proposition  of  this  kind.  And  again 
we  say,  do  not  sign  completion 
certificates  until  the  work  is  approved 
by  you  and  competent  authorities. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Company, 
California,  are  good  people  to  do 
sewing  for?  They  asked  me  to  make 
“Rap-A-Round”  house  coats  at  home 
for  them.  For  the  first  coat  I  must 
send  $3.00  which  I  can  keep  for  my¬ 
self  then  make  the  rest  like  it.  After 
first  sending  for  a  coat  they  will  tell 
me  how  much  they  pay  for  the  work 
I  do.  e.  B. 

New  York 

There  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
appointment  in  making  these  “Rap- 
A-Round”  brunch  coats,  both  as  to 
material  and  pattern.  One  of  our 
readers  said  they  were  of  such  poor 
style  and  quality  no  one  would  buy 
them;  another  thought  the  coats  were 
“expensive  for  $3.00  especially  since 
there  is  little  prospect  of  selling 
them.” 


I  sold  rabbits  to  Leo  Willie,  Water¬ 
ford,  N  .Y.  He  paid  $23  on  account. 

I  have  asked  him  for  the  balance  and 
went  to  see  him  and  tried  to  collect 
it,  but  he  does  not  pay.  Can  you  help 
me  secure  the  $28.50?  v.  b. 

New  York 

We  were  unsuccessful  in  getting 
even  a  reply  from  Leo  Willie.  We 
finally  had  an  attorney  take  it  over, 
but  he  reports  that  he  has  not  had 
luck  in  getting  the  money.  In  fact 
from  the  record  Mr.  Willie  is  in¬ 
different  to  demands  on  him. 

Thank  you  for  looking  into  the 
Union  Discount  Company  for  me.  Now 
that  I  am  .sure  those  shares  are  a 
dud,  I  will  frame  the  certificate  just 
for  fun.  In  other  words,  I’ll  frame  it 
like  I  was  framed.  A  sense  of  humor 
is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  and  hold 
oh  to.  L.  T. 

New  Jersey 

This  stock  was  received  in  a  i'e- 
organization  •  plan  with  a  parent 
company.  The  usual  result  followed. 
The  Union  Discount  Company  went 
into  a  receivership  in  1932.  A  small 
amount  of  money  was  salvaged, 
which  was  10  per  cent  less  than 
proved  claims.  While  we  do  not  have 
the  record,  usually  the  expenses  of 
a  reorganization  and  receivership  eat 
up  whatever  assets  there  may  be  and 
nothing  is  left  for  the  stockholders. 
Many  walls  throughout  the  country 
are  papered  with  certificates  of  this 
type. .  A  framed  reminder  of  the  loss 
in  this  case  will  be  a  constant  “Stop, 
look  and  listen”  warning. 

I  sold  Loran  Fish  of  Massachusetts 
eight  tons  of  baled  hay  at  $20  per 
ton.  He  paid  $121  and  said  he  would 
be  back  in  a  couple  of  days  and  pay 
the  balance  of  $39.  The  amount  is 
not  much,  but  I  have  been  laid  up 
a  long  time  with  a  broken  leg  and 
every  little  helps.  s.  r. 

New  York 

Mr.  Fish  ignored  all  demands  for 
payment  and  did  not  reply  to  letters. 
We  placed  the  account  with  an  at¬ 
torney,  who  reported  that  previous 
experiences  with  Fish  precluded  the 
possibility  of  success  even  through 
suit,  as  Fish  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
threats  of  suit. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  of  your 
publication,  being  himself  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  heartily  approves  of  the 
efforts  “Publisher’s  Desk”  makes  to 
insure  that  its  readers  won’t  be  duped 
or  defrauded  by  dishonest  advertisers 
or  solicitors.  s. 

New  York 

We  greatly  appreciate 'this  com¬ 
mendation  from  a  fellow  publisher, 
whose  purposes  seem  to  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  ours.  Perhaps  between 
us  we  can  convince  the  individuals 
who  are  looking  for  something  for 
nothing  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 


Received  your  letter  and  would  ybu 
believe  it  that  the  very  next  day  my 
check  for  $10  was  in  the  mail.  If  not 
for  you,  probably  they  would  have 
forgotten  the  matter.  You  do  wonders 
for  people  for  it  seems  they  don’t 
pay  any  attention  to  our  letters,  but 
once  you  take  hold  they  know  you 
mean  business.  This  is  the  third  time 
you  have  helped  me  out  and  it’s  a 
God’s  blessing  to  have  such  a  friend. 
Thanks  a  million  times  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  staff.  R.  h. 

New  Jersey 

This  was  a  claim  for  damage  to  a 
car,  which  was  ignored  and  delayed 
unduly.  We  wish  we  were  as  success¬ 
ful  in  all  cases. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  whether  or 
not  stocks  issued  by  the  Bliven 
Palace  Steamship  Company  have  any 
value  at  this  time?  It  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia 
in  1892.  Your  advice  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  m.  s.  f. 

Connecticut 

The  Bliven  Palace  Steamship 
Company  failed  to  pay  its  corporation 
license  tax  for  many  years  and  is 
now  out  of  existence,  we  are  told. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  will 


The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  re¬ 
ceive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  to 
read  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  Of  all  the 
valuable  information  contained  in 
your  paper  I  find  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  reading  in  how  you  help  your 
subscribers,  not  only  by  recovery  of 
losses,  but  also  by  the  exposure  of 
dishonest  practices  of  certain  compa¬ 
nies.  Little  did  I  dream  in  all  these 
years  that  one  day  I  would  ask  for 
your  help  or  advice  myself.  I  made 
a  roofing  contract  with  the  Holmes 
Improvement  Company,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  under  an  F.  H.  A.  plan.  When 
the  material  came  I  found  that  they 
had  sent  less  than  would  be  needed 
but  also  it  was  not  the  heavy  quality 
promised.  I  complained,  but  they  in¬ 
sisted  this  was  the  quality  promised. 
I  let  it  go  but  insisted  that  they  do 
a  good  job.  The  claim  was  sold  to  a 
Discount  Corporation,  who  turned  it 
over  to  a  bank.  The  whole  Winter 
after  every  snow  or  rain  we  had 
water  standing  in  the  hall.  I  notified 
them  but  they  ignored  me.  I  signed 
a  completion  certificate  as  required, 
but  leaks  should  be  repaired.  Could 
you  do  something  to  make  this 
company  see  their  duty?  t.  b. 

New  York 

No  reply  came  from  the  company 
and  we  let  the  record  speak  for  it¬ 
self. 


octvmsa  — - -  -  [All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 

be  held  at  the  company’s  office  on  Department  must  be  signed  with 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1951  at  1  P.  M.  writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
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To  Improve  Clay  Soil 

I  have  a  clay  soil  and  would  like  to 
know  how  to  improve  it,  so  that  later 
it  might  be  used  for  raising  vege¬ 
tables.  F.  R. 

Orange  County,  Vt. 

Clay  soils  such  as  you  describe  are 
benefitted  by  applications  of  organic 
matter  and  lime.  Organic  matter  may 
be  obtained  from  several  sources,  the 
best  of  which  is  stable  manure.  Com¬ 
post,  peat  moss  and  sawdust  can  also 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  If  your 
soil  is  level  and  not  subject  to  erosion, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  turn  it 
over  in  the  Fall.  It  can  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  spring  planting  by  raking 
or  harrowing.  Soils  of  this  type 
should  be  worked  when  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry.  In  addition  to  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  the  *  soil  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  high  level  of  fer¬ 
tility  by  the  addition  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  The  usual  application  is 
about  35  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  a  5-10-5  or  similar  ratio  formula. 


I  JO  U  SE  K  EEP  E  U :  Ooud  salary,  good  home,  private 
room,  amplo  time  off;  no  infants.  References.  Write 
I.ivson,  23  Cole  St.,  Port  Je-rvis,  N.  Y. 

COUPLES  and  Hottseworkers.  Sands  Point  Agency, 

Haven  Avc.,  Port  Washington,  Long  Xstand. 


COUPLE:  Middleaged  man,  poultry  farm  work;  woman. 

grade  eggs,  assist  housework.  Three  room  furnished 
house,  all  convenience.  Own  housekeeping.  One  child 
school  age  no  objection.  State  salary  expected,  age, 
reference,  full  details.  P.  O.  BOX  253.  Millville, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  General  housework  or,  two  in  family,  new 
house;  own  room  and  bath;  good  wages;  ample  time 
off;  laundry  out.  BOX  266  Setauket,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Phono  225  Setauket,  /N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Raw  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 

«or4,  including  mm  and  address,  each  loser* 
tloo,  payable  in  advance.  When  bos  number  u 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  tbe  bos  Dumber. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
Udays  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

Ibis  department  le  for  the  accommodation  of 
(ubteribora,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seed*,  plant*, 
livestock,  etc.)  1*  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  12.208  per 
ysar,  loss  mtlntensnce.  For  Information  writ#  to 
Dr.  H.  G.  Wetrne.  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wasstic,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

\V  ANTED:  Machine  milkers,  married  men  $170  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  hoard.  Only  those  experienced  need  spply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms.  Inc.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 


COOK,  experienced,  plain  cooking  for  institution  lo 
cated  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  Satisfactory  salary  and 
comfortable  living  Quarters.  Write  BOX  4433,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NUK8ES:  Registered  and  practical  nurses  for 
general  duty.  All  shifts,  8-hour  day,  44-hour  week. 
Also  need  nurse  for  Pediatrics,  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
shift.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Northern 
Westchester  Hospital.  Mount  Sisco,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-13,174.  Inquire 
It.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D. .  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic.  N,  Y. 


COOK-Generals,  couples,  housekeepers.  Excellent 

salaries,  positions  everywhere.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau, Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


ORCHARDIST;  Experienced  working  foreman  with 

executive  ability  for  100-acre  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
farm,  mostly’  apples.  No  stock.  Modern  house.  Near 
village.  BOX  4610,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Immediately  available  married  man  from 

35  to  45  years  of  age  for  dairy  farm.  Excellent  house 
with  all  conveniences.  On  main  highway  near  Buffalo, 
Artnur  Ball,  Clarence,  N.  Y.  Phone  Clarence  3771. 
EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  general  farm,  Northern 
New  Jersey,  raising  hay,  grain,  sheep,  hogs.  Modern 
4-room  house.  State  wages  expected,  size  family, 
references.  BOX  4613,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  butter  maker.  State  ago,  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference  in  first  letter.  BOX  4622, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 

rows,  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  general  farm  work,  average 
30  sows.  Must  be  hand  and  machine  milker.  State 
ago,  experience  and  wages.  R.  E.  Borgeson,  R.  F.  D. 
-2,  Litchfield,  Conn.  , 


COUPLE:  Cook-housekeeper,  gardener,  in  country;  near 

transportation;  only  15  miles  center  Philadelphia. 
Two  adults.  No  laundry.  Other  outside  help.  S.ate  age, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  BOX  74,  Whitemarsh, 
Pennsylvania 


POULTRYMEN  wanted:  Capable,  experienced  for 

large  New  Jersey  broiler  farm.  Modern  home. 
Married  preferred.  Write  BOX  4701,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


HEAD  farmer,  married  and  about  forty  years  old, 
for  general  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C..  with  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Good  housing,  schools 
and  salary.  Recent  working  references  required. 
BOX  1702,  Rural  New-Yorker.  , 


TWO  men  wanted:  Married  man  and  son  or  single 
man  for  modern  dairy  farm.  One  must  be  experienced 
on  farm  machinery,  other  for  barn  only.  Good  wages, 
house,  electric,  milk.  BOX  4703,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  capable  of  maintaining  modern  ma¬ 

chinery  on  large  purebred  Brown  Swiss  dairy  farm. 
Duties  with  both  cows  and  crops.  Exceptional  rnodefn 
house,  all  conveniences.  School  bus  nearby.  Write 
Suydam  Farms,  Box  342,  R.  F.  D.  3,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEWORKEK  for  doctor’s  home-office.  Own  room, 

good  salary.  Write  Dr.  Immerman,  Woodridge, 
New  York. 


GIRL  18-30,  general  work  in  nursing  home  for  aged. 

$100  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  BOX  359, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Protestant,  middleaged,  without 

children,  who  would  appreciate  a  modern  home  in  a 
Long  Island  town  near  everything.  Father  and  three 
children,  youngest  seven.  State  salary  expected,  ex- 
perlcnco  and  references.  Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  sober,  about  60;  good  home; 
Christian  family  4,  children  5-7.  State  salary.  Mrs. 

John  Russell,  78-45  79th  Lane,  Glendale,  L.  1. _ 

WANT  housekeeper  for  motherless  home.  Write  for 
details.  BOX  4714,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  open  for  single  herd  barn  man  in  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd  where  A.  R.  testing  and  some 
showing  is  done.  Prefer  man  35-50  years  of  age,  must 
be  a  good  worker,  sober,  reliable  and  congenial. 
Must  be  a  god  hand  milker  as  he  would  relief  milk 
for  test  cow  man,  DeLaval  milkers  used  on  herd 
cows.  Wages  $150  per  month,  room  and  board,  raise 
possible  References  necessary.  BOX  4717,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

WORKING  superintendent,  200  acre  young  apple 
orchard;  40,000  bushel  harvest  1950.  Two  Diesels  on 
treads  and  two  gasoline  tractors.  Speed  sprayer  and 
Myers.  Knowledge  machinery  essential.  Modern 
three  bedroom  house.  Salary  and  share  profits.  Daniel 
Cook,  229  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany  3, 
New  York.  _ 

PHYSICIAN'S  busy  home-office  seeking  assistant 
homemaker,  good  cook,  intelligent,  motherly;  under 
55,  good  health,  write  ago,  experience,  references, 
sala.y,  enclose  photo.  Dr,  Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

PREFERABLY  middleaged  woman  as  housekeeper  for 
family  of  three,  including  invalid  wife  and  10-year 
old  daughter.  References.  Porraanent  for  right  person. 
T.  M.  Johnston,  College  Hill,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


WE  are  an  elderly  couple  living  in  the  country 

nuar  Reading,  Pa.,  and  would  like  to  employ  two 
competent  women  to  take  complete  charge  of  our 
residence.  We  livo  very  plain,  and  consider  our 
placo  outstanding  for  any  two  that  can  qualify. 
State  age,  references  and  wages  expected.  BOX  4724. 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  for  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  In  New  Jersey.  Son  of  working  age  as 
extra  helper  desired.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 
conscientious.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges  In¬ 
cluded.  -Milking  machines  are  used  as  well  as  other 
modern  machinery.  State  wages  expected,  experience, 
size  of  family,  etc.,  in  your  reply.  BOX  4723,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  lady  who  wishes  a  good  home  in 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  act  as  housekeeper  and  companion 
to  elderly  lady.  Give  references  and  salary.  BOX  4725, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanted  for  general  housework. 

Three  in  family,  $25  per  week,  no  laundry.  Refer¬ 
ences  desired.  G.  B.  Williams,  Lochland  Road, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Phone  2959. 

HANDYMAN,  country  house,  able  to  do  station  driv¬ 
ing,  assist  in  housework.  BOX  4730,  Rural  New- 

Yorker, _ 

COUPLE,  cook-houseworker,  handyman-gardener.  Pleas¬ 

ant  home,  all  modem  conveniences.  References. 
BOX  1731,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  for  sale  In  the  “Promised  Land.''  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  galloa,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart..  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  “We  specialize  in  farm  lands 
small  and  largo  tracts.”  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  43o‘ 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land- 
suitable  for  cattle  raising.  BOX  4512,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS,  businesses,  places.  Farms  from  six  acres  to 
500  acres  equipped;  $9,500  buys  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
$4,000  down.  140  acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  apple 
orchard  700  trees;  terms  given.  Write  or  telephone 
46-224.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WEST  Palm  Beach,  Florida;  Building  lot,  residential 

section,  near  Dixie  Highway.  G.  D.  Weaver 
Kinderiwok,  N.  Y. 


MOTOR  courts,  restaurants,  homes.  Some  terms 
Vaughn  M.  Ilewey,  Reg.  Real  Estate  Broker! 
BOX  385,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


EXTRA  good  dairy  farm,  185  acres.  Barn  for  50  cows 
SV0'  ’‘u‘ro,)m  dwelling,  water,  electricity,  school  bus 
road.  $7,000;  all  cash  to  settle  estate.  O.  Steiner. 
Broker,  Grand  gorge,  N.  Y.  Phone  5101, _ 

STOCK,  equipment,  free  gas!  Low-priced  dairy  farm 

with  five  producing  oil  and  gas  wells,  nice  royalty 
and  unlimited  supply  free  gas;  includes  five  cows,  calf. 
*??»'■  tools,  equipment;  8-room  home,  with  bath! 
utilities,  gas  heat,  shaded  lawn;  cemented  barn  38x48- 
garage;  two  poultry  houses  500  capacity;  brooder  house; 
10b  acres,  7o  tillable  loam,  fruit  orchard;  aged 
owner  sacrificing  for  only  $10,000!  No.  A-6839.  West’s 
W.  W.  Pressey,  P.  o.  Box  257,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa! 
Bargain  list  free! 

346  ACRES,  sacrifice!  Excellent  dairy-general  farm, 
can  accommodate  100  head  cattle.  346  level  acres, 
200  sandy  loam  tillage,  balance  pasture-woods,  500 
sugar  maples,  fruit  orchard;  tine  12-room  home,  with 
bath  utilities,  lovely  setting;  good  barn  32x56,  42 
stanchions,  42  ties;  silo;  4-car  garago;  other  build- 
lng» .  real  bargain.  Owner  unable  to  handle.  Must 
l®1  quick.  $12,000.  No.  C-8416.  West’s,  John  Kelso, 
free  Lak8  81 "  1U‘  19 ’  x’avilion-  N.  Y.  Bargain  list 


NORTH  CAROLINA :  Ideal  stock,  dairy  and  grain 

farm,  1,200  acres;  410  acres  cleared.  Superb  climate 
ail  year  grazing ;  4%  million  feet  select  hardwood 
timber.  Highway  and  small  river  crosses  the  property. 
In  densely  populated  section  and  near  several  smali 
cities.  Virginia  Realty  Co.,  Carrsville,  Virginia 


FLORIDA  lakefront  and  seashore.  Ideal  homes  for 
gracious  living.  FarmB,  ranches,  groves,  invest¬ 
ments-  Lists.  Photos.  J.  D.  Aker. "  Broker.  Clermont. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DAIRY  herdsman:  Married,  sober,  capable,  experi¬ 
enced,  years  of  know  how,  good  manager,  best  refer¬ 
ences;  interested  in  New  York  State  only.  Address 
V.  O.  Box  303,  Shelter  Island  Hts.,  N.  Y. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elilnger’a  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St,,  New  York  City, 

CARET AKER-Gardener,  married,  middleaged,  present 

position  eight  years,  Westchester  or  Connecticut 
preferred.  BOX  55,  Hewlett.  N,  Y, _ 

FARM  Manager:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 

perience  all  branches.  Specialty  Guernseys,  hogs; 
profitable  results.  BOX  4605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  engineer  desires  to  locate  north¬ 

east  United  States.  Farm  structures  and  soil 
conservation  Age  27,  B.  S.  degree  Ag.  Eng.  BOX 
4704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  nurse  wishes  work,  companion,  care 
elderly  lady.  Mrs.  Hurd,  2667  Summer  St„  Stam¬ 
ford  Conn. 


ELDERLY  couple,  reliable,  healthy,  active,  with 

boy  16;  desires  care  of  country  estate.  Finest  refer - 
ences.  BOX  4705.  ..Rural  New-Yrorker. 


RE!  INED  Protestant,  middleaged  lady,  companion 
or  housekeeper  for  one-person  household.  Modern 
home.  Reasonable  wages.  BOX  4710,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


II EF  IN  ED  young  man  desires  position  as  companion, 

Man  Friday  in  gentleman’s  household,  garden,  type, 
driver’s  license,  references.  BOX  4711,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  70-cow  farm  equipped,  new  machinery; 

bath,  electricity,  tenant  house;  easy  terms;  located 
Delaware  County.  New  York.  BOX  4619,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  work  on  shares,  dales-  far m" 

Experienced  and  willing  to  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Ellsworth  Andrus,  735  Reservoir  St.,  Elmira 
New  York. 

188  ACRE  farm,  upper  eastern  shore,  fine  colonial 
home.  Electricity,  telephone,  school  bus  at  door 
Mainly  dairy,  shipping  milk  now.  Silo,  milk  house’ 
II  concrete  stanchion  barn,  large  loft.  Poultry  and  hog 
bouse.  Possession  Immediately.  VV.  E.  Brooks.  Galena 
Maryland. _ ‘ 

KEUKA,  Florida:  Near  Route  20  between  Palatka- 

GainesVills,  five  acres  near  lake,  six  room  house, 
bath,  porch,  newly  painted  and  redecorated,  electric 
pump,  lawn,  fruit  trees,  buildings  and  equipment  for 
1,000  laying  hens,  fishing,  boating.  $3,900;  terms, 
vv.  J.  Gelhaus,  owner. 


GAS>  station,  road  stand  and  100  acre  farm  combined 

10-room  iicuse,  barn,  where  three  roads  meet;  $5,500 
terms.  Gus  Farm  Agency,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


FEUITS  AND  FOODS 


AY£aT.'l5«,f0,den  ’rfMflowea  honey.  sibs.  $1.50 ;  i» 
_ ft1-  8^.90  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery.  Katonab,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon;  5-lb.  can 

Vermont  *U**r'  *3’75’  Bm  Essex  Junction. 

H?^YLAonouncemfnvt; 10  ho""r  “•«*»  »nd  “»«» 

satUfled  customers,  New  tow  prtcef.  pur8  clover  ftr 
h“«*:  5  !«>*•  *1-50;  10  Ibf.  *2.90.  Postage 
P,£5**d  d?  *on®„  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 

funded,  W.  a,  Gibson,  Bex  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  214  lbs 

Florida**  P'ld  ,10°-  N,Uon  L’  Wheelor.Bt.  Cloud! 

boner:  Five  pounds  *1.50;  10  pail 

5!  ,1?5:  10*  **•*>•  Postpaid  third 
*on«.  Carton  six  5s  clover  *7.50.  Express  paid 
Harry  T.  Gebls,  Romulus,  New  York, 

PURE  Vermont  mspl*  syrup.  No.  1  grade  *5.00  gal  ■ 

boner.  5  lb.  pail  *I.45;  5  lbs.  ioft  sugar 
fli75’  *****  *“**r  il.00  per  pound.  Dollvared  third 

N  T  Pv,.Ar  *r»old‘’,  50  M*pia  8t-.  Hudson  Fails. 
N.  Y,  No  C.  O,  P.  please. 


koney,  clover  or  buckwheat,  flv*  pounds 

e.w35i.iSr^!l:POUrflL,3’75:.  60  P°unds  *10  pre- 

paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport.  New  York. 


88o  ACRES,  550  tillable,  plenty  water  in  pastures. 

creek  runs  through;  three  largo  barns,  one  modern 
bam  to  house  100  head;  two  silos  18x40  full,  more 
hay  than  needed  for  winter,  plenty  of  grain,  housing 
for  three  families;  60  head  good  Hoisteins ;  two 
tractors,  all  machinery.  On  paved  road  %  mile  to 
village,  38  miles  to  Buffalo  milk  market,  unlimited 
quota.  Sacrifice  $68,000 ;  cash  required  $40  000 
balance  4%,  Ernest  LeMieux,  Arcade,  N  Y 


F ABM  for  sale:  51  acres,  good  10-room  house  and 
barn  with  nine  ties;  all  modern;  on  the  state  high- 
way.  Widow  must  sell.  BOX  4706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  once,  very  productive  135  acres-*-  dairy  and  poultry 

farm ;  early  possession.  BOX  4707,  Rural  New 
V  orker. 


INTELLIGENT,  dependable  young  man  desires  po- 

sition  in  small  business  or  poultry  farm.  BOX  4712 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  experienced  with  dairy  cattle  and 
poultry;  keeping  livestock  and  faim  records.  Can 
handle  farm  help  efficiently;  references.  BOX  4713, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  38,  experienced,  wants  job  on 

poultry  farm  as  helper  or  assistant,  BOX  4715 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farm  work  wanted,  experience  all  live- 
stock;  willing  worker.  BOX  4718.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man,  56,  single,  desires  position  care- 

taker,  gardener,  BOX  4719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  28,  married,  wants  work  upstate  dairy  farm; 

house  provided;  some  school,  farm  experience.  Par¬ 
ticulars  through  mall.  BOX  4726,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VETERAN  38,  single,  sober,  reliable,  agricultural 

school  and  some  college  training;  15  years  practical 
experience  handling  poultry  for  egg  production,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  small  poultry  farm.  Joseph  Wile 
care  B.  F.  Wright,  65  Catherine  St.,  Burlington! 
Vermont. 


QUIET,  sober  man  with  some  experience  on  chicken 

farms  looks  for  good  board  with  quiet  couple  for 
help  household  farm.  BOX  4727,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man.  two  years  farm  school,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy  cattle.  Desires  responsible 
position,  including  in  and  outside  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Sober,  dependable,  references.  BOX  4728,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds ;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I  H  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P-  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations’ 

uZTl  T'i.  S&irr*.  Wiuun“  (The  * 


rUx,al  £ome‘  *nd  business  properties  for  sale; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FSB  Pe!!nsyI!anla  dalry’  Poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address- 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. 


HERD,  equipment,  two  homes:  On  famous  Gettys- 

ourg  battlefield.  High  class  dairy  farm,  wide  high¬ 
way  frontage;  complete  with  26  head  cattle,  two  trac¬ 
tors,  ail  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful,  modernized 
master  home,  10  rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  two 
ttrepaces,  garage;  also  new,  modern  5-room,  bath 
tenant  house;  A-l  bam  50x70;  silo;  poultry  and 
brooder  houses;  other  buildings;  165  acres,  112  till¬ 
able,  family  fruit;  aged  owner  ill,  compelled  to  sacri¬ 
fice.  No,  J-2719.  West's,  J.  C.  Bream,  Fairfield  Rd.. 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  Bargain  list  free! 


WANTED  to  rent:  Good  30-cow  farm  in  central  New 

York.  Write  all  particulars.  Walter  Gerald,  Old 
Common  Road,  Lancaster,  -Mass.  ’ 


WANTED :  Farm  in  Delaware  or  Eastern  Shore  of 

Maryland.  100  to  150  acres,  suitable  for  grain  and 
beef.  Requite  stream,  woods,  sound  buildings.  BOX 
4708  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SP ACIOUS  house,  finest  condition,  in  village  seven 

minutes  front  Easton,  Henna.  All  conveniences, 
streamlined  kitchen,  fireplace,  new  automatic  heat, 
nine  rooms,  bath  and  lav.  1 VI  acres,  creek,  fruit, 
lawns.  In  foothills  cf  Poconos.  Request  photograph, 
$12,995.  BOX  4709,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIREment  home,  poultry  farm;  approximately  10 
acres,  all  new  buildings,  four  bedrooms,  bath,  con¬ 
veniences  Fruit  trees,  handy  location,  generous  terms 
available:  $7,500,  American  Realty,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  for  sale:  IT  it's  a  fruit,  dairy  or  poultry 

farm  you  are  looking  tor  we  have  them.  Connecticut 
Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington,  Conn. 


DAIRY  farm,  62  acres,  main  highway.  Grade-A  milk. 

Modern  house.  ga3  hot  water  heat.  Silo  18 
stanchions.  $18,000.  Garland,  Realtor,  Littlestown, 
Penna.  Phono  137 


WANTED;  New  \rork  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 

farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOU  can  operate  established  orchard  on  Route  611 ; 

stone  house,  all  improvements,  stream,  fish  pond. 
Write  for  details.  Ferndale  Orchards,  Bucks  Co  Pa 


WANTED  20  acres  or  more,  four  or  five  room  house 

anywhere,  125  miles  New  York  City;  up  to  $3,500 
No  brokers.  Give  full  particulars.  BOX  4716.  Kural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  implement  store,  established  50 
years;  house,  garage,  half  acre;  $18,000.  Robert 
Harris,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY'S  *  Catalog,  free!  Bargaine  galore! 

Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses;  eastern 
states.  Save  time,  money.  212  North  Seventh, 
Allentown,  Penna. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms 
businesses.  H  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81 
Seaford,  Delaware. 

li^ve  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban 
villago  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  ail  types  of  property  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  inter- 
vtew  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate 
Johnson  City,  New  York, 

FOR  Rent:  Good  grade  A  dairy  farm,  Newton  N  J 
120  acres,  40  stanchions,  automatic  drinkers  light’ 
new  barn,  some  fields  already  in  alfalfa,  nice  five 
room  house,  light,  water  and  bath,  will  completely 
redecorate.  Rent,  $150  per  month.  A.  N.  Lockwood 
Agency,  Newton,  N,  J, _ 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps. 

farms.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Coblesklll  7,  Eastern  New  York. 


EXCEPTIONAL  investment,  income  and  home.  Mar- 

garetvHle,  N.  Y.,  near  N.  Y.  City  reservoir.  Three 
apartment  house,  fully  furnished,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  oil  heat,  garage.  2%  acres,  one  block  from 
Main  St.  $15,000,  easy  terms.  Steinhardt  and 
Steinhardt,  Realtors,  Fioishmanns.  N.  Y.  Phone  115 


FOR  Sale:  Boarding  house  business  section  Cortland, 

growing  college  and  factory  city ;  excellent  build  ngs, 
garden  fruit;  always  filled.  Owner  sick.  BOX  4729 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  175  acres,  modern  buildings,  28  head, 
tractor  equipped;  $21,500.  Also  smaller  farm  with 
milk  route.  Near  towns.  Collester,  549  State  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


HOUSE  for  sale;  Callicoon,  N.  Y.,  five  aftartments 

and  four  room  bungalow;  good  income.  BOX  4720 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent:  150  acres,  barns,  house,  no  electricity; 

reasonable  rent;  Dutchess  County.  BOX  4721,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  store  and  gas  station  in  small  town  on 
main  road.  Good  farming  section.  In  same  family 
for  65  years.  BOX  4722,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE!  •  Change  in  Advertising  Rate 

The  Subsciibers  Exchange  department  is  conducted  as  a  service 
to  readers  and  we,  therefore,  endeavor  to  keep  the  cost  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  these  columns  as  low  as  possible. 

Owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  labor,  paper  and  othex- 
items  of  production,  it  is  now  necessary  foi'  us  to  increase  the  rate  to 
20  cents  per  word.  The  new  rate  is  still  far  below  our  regular  rate  for 
commercial  advertising  and  offers  subscribers  an  opportunity  to  place 
their  message  before  more  than  300,000  farm  people  at  a  minimum  cost. 


CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  *1.50  pound  post- 
BeHow’s  FaU,ed,Y«mo„rlPP#d  “  d8,lred-  W°oUw'!' 


ChoicaclOTer.  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs. 
H’38’  DeJleloua  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
In  in.  6T75  lb*;  *3;60-  a11  *bove  postpaid  third  zone. 
80  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs  buckwheat  $7.20.  FOB 
S?ldYby  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Aplariee,  Berkshire, 

lbs’  57’00  "guaranteed. 

Spencer  Baird ,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

DAMIOS,  large  as  oranges.  Organically  grown  Texas 
persimmons.  Delicious,  beautiful  fruit— a  delight  to 
behold.  Bushel  basket  $7.00;  half  bushel  $4.00;  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Fitzgerald's  Nursery,  Box  207-L 
Stephen*  llle,  Texas. 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover- raspberry  and  other  blossoms 

mild  flavor  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J,  y  p 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8.40  not 
prepaid.  10  lb.  pail  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid. 
New^Yori?  Batlsfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia, 

HONEY:  60  lb.  can,  not  prepaid,  fine  clover  $9.60; 

clover- basswood  $8.40;  buckwheat  $6.60.  Mixed 
Odessa  Io^er’TWrlte  for  complete  list.  Ray  Wilcox. 


HONEY :  Choice  clover,  60  pounds  $8.75.  Autumn 

NwYcrk  flaV°r  $7’50’  J'  Burtis*  Marietta, 


A  -XI CE  Christmas  gift  for  your  friends  or  service 

meni,  ^n<  one  Pound  can  pure  Vermont  maple 
sugar  *.1,75  or  one  quart  maple  syrup  $2.25  packed  and 
prepaid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 
HONEY:  Heavy- bodied  clover;  liquid.  60  lb.  can 
$li;  four  5-lb  pails  $5.50.  Four  2-ib.  jars  $2.75. 
Post  pah!  third  zone,  Wm.  H.  Wolford,  Schoharie. 


TREE-Kipened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4  25. 
«no  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling- 
bam  Groves,  Largo.  Florida- 


HONEY  makes  nice  gift  for  your  mother  in  law  at 

the  holiday  season  Send  for  prices.  Wixson’s  Honey 
Dundee,  New  York. 

FANCY,  fresh,  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus 
fruits  express  prepaid.  All  orders  guaranteed. 
Oranges  grapefruit  or  mixed.  55  !b.  bushel  basket 
$6.i5;  30  lb.  half  bushel  basket  $3.75.  Order  nowt 
Earl  Krueger,  Box  133,  Vero  Beach,  Florida,  Indian 
River  country. _ 

60  lbs’  Iight  cIoveri  here  $9.00;  two  cans 
$17,  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


8heI1  Pecans’  Georgia  grown.  Five  pound? 
$2.00;  15  pounds  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 


15  pounds 
Windsor,  Va. 


BUSHEL  grapefruit  and  oranges  mixed  $5.00.  Ex- 

press  prepaid  Arkansas  East.  Prices  on  our  full 
line  of  citrus  fruit  gift  packeges  on  request.  Over 
V  ■  .yea,r„S  experience  growing  Florida  citrus 

fruit.  E.  R.  Turner  and  Sons,  P.  O.  Box  1027 
Dept.  R.  Clearwater.  Florida. 


HONEY- Clover:  Sixty  pounds  $7.00  here;  guaranteed 
apenccr  Baird,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo,  Florida,  tree  ripened 

oranges  and  grapefruit  shipped  direct  to  you  pre¬ 
paid.  Oranges,  bushel  $4.75;  grapefruit,  bushel  $4  50- 
PW''d  mqmsesi  and  grapefruit  $4.65;  oranges,  one-half 
bushel  $3.00;  grapefruit,  one-half  bushel1  $2.75;  mixed 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  one-half  bushel  $2  85- 
bHf ebu?het a$3 ^ ^December  loth,  bushel  $5.00;  one- 


PURE  honey  butter,  2%  pounds  $1.00;  5,  $2.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Apples,  walnuts.  Carrington  Callaway,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Virginia. 


HONEY:  Five  pound  pails,  buckwheat  or  clover  de- 

PemV|r6d  thlrd  Z°ne  $1'33'  K  G‘  CornweU-  Mansfield, 


CLOVER  honey  five  pounds  $1.45;  goldenrod  95% 
pure  ^1.3o  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  clover  $8.00* 
goldenrod  $6.00  F.  O.  B.  John  Mosher,  Moravia, 


New  York. 


°,r„an?es'  grapefruit  or  mixed  $4.55 
bushel;  half  $2.95,  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Grower 
Winter  Park.  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson-  City.  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  eases 
kept  confidential. 


B<^lPE?>S  wanted:  Low  rates.  Marjorie  McClellan 

Flint,  Randolph,  Vermont. 


ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  lady  in  private  country 
home;  $20  per  week.  Write  Kosa,  Lafayette  Rd., 
Marlborough,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  McCormtck-Deering  cream  separator  with 
eicctnc  motor  drive,  slightly  used;  price  reason¬ 
able,  Glenn  Klinger,  Spring  Gten,  Pa 


FOR  Sale:  New  Ford  tractor  used  16  hours:  new 

Hammer  feed  mill.  Roinhard  Bros.,  R  D  1 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Silo  in  good  condition  12x28  wood.  Write 
particulars.  Dellwaod  Farm,  Mount  Kisco. 


PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00  each,  all  colors. 
</-nUch,ot.fd,  sets,  doilies  $2.50;  large 

$4..v0  (2-  in.).  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont. 


F9?  Hand  loomed  rugs,  guaranteed  money  back, 

27  in.  wide  by  60  long,  for  Christmas  $3.50  post¬ 
age  paid.  Mrs.  Isabel  Graurholtz,  R.  D.  4,  Box  245 
Greensburg,  Pa. 


o 


GUARANTEED*  to  give  you  richer,  flakier 


mL 


biscuits... with  a  wonderful  tender  crispy 
crust .  •  •  top  and  bottom! 


START  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  . . 
WESSON  OIL...  MILK 


RICHER!  These  wonderful  delicate 
golden  crusted  biscuits  are  richer 
and  flakier  than  we  ever  baked 
before.  You  make  them  with  a 
revolutionary  new  recipe  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Betty  Crocker  Staff 
of  General  Mills.  And  they’re  so 
easy  to  make  that  even  a  beginner 
can  bake  perfect  biscuits  the  very 
first  time. 

EASIER!  Far  quicker  than  other 
home  mixed  recipes.  No  cutting  in 
shortening.  Simply  pour  Wesson 
Oil  with  milk  into  dry  ingredients 
and  stir.  No  floury  mess  to  clean 
up.  Roll  or  pat  out  the  dough  on 
waxed  paper. 

SURER!  Here’s  why.  First — this 
amazing  new  Betty  Crocker  stir- 


n-roll  Biscuit  Recipe  has  been 
tested  and  retested  to  perfection. 
Second — you  use  fine,  dependable 
Gold  Medal  Flour  and  light,  pqre 
Wesson  Oil.  This  great  team 
makes  stir-n-roll  Biscuits  more 
tender — gives  them  a  delicate, 
crispy  crust,  top  and  bottom.  Gold 
Medal  " Kitchen-tested ”  Enriched 
Flour  never  varies.  You  can  count 
on  every  cupful — every  time.  And 
remember,  Gold  Medal  makes 
wonderful  bread! 


^GUARANTEE:  Cost  of  ingredients  refunded  if 
biscuits  made  with  Betty  Crocker’s  new  STIR-N- 
ROLL  recipe,  Gold  Medal  Flour  and  Wesson  Oil, 
are  not  superior  to  biscuits  made  with  any  other 
recipe.  Itemize  cost  of  ingredients  used.  Send  with 
letter  to  General  Mills,  Dept.  262,  623  Marquette 
Avenue,  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota. 


Sensational 

recipe! 

Here’s  all  you 
need.  Just  these 
simple  ingredi¬ 
ents;  Gold  Medal 
Flour,  milk,  salt, 
baking  powder, 
and  Wesson  Oil. 
Sift  dry  ingredients 
into  bowl! 


NO  CUTTING  IN  SHORTENING. JUST 
MEASURE  WESSON  OIL  WITH  MILK 


Utv 
hot 


J-nooed  b,stv'  ^axed  WT5  cutter. 
qT  Ch OPP  Y.etNV^eri  0(a  biscUl  Ao  utv- 

°von  ^  ,uoS  greased  C  degree^  uit9, 

oven  V*'  slzed  •  Vmg  ;ec  l 


1  oven  “S?ed 

~  oil  *&%££.**$»•** 


V, 

ft  CUP 


•  -  .  r 

Vf  f  („rk  tonnde  »« '  %  »° 

id 


No  guessing! 

Wesson  Oil  is  so 
easy  to  measure. 
Simply  measure 
Wesson  Oil  and 
milk  together  in 
cup.  Pour  all  at 
once  into  the  flour 
mixture.  Stir  with 
fork! 


“Betty  Crocker”  and  “Kitchen-tested,” 
are  rest,  trade  marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
Copyright  1960,  General  Mills,  Ino. 
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Gold  Medal  Flour  comes  in  big,  thrifty,  family-size  sacks  of  25,  50  and  100  lbs. 
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High  Hopes  and  Big,  Stockings — A  Happy  Yuletide  Combination 
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Better  Quality  Chicks  for  1951 


NEW  poultry  year  is  opening, 
and  it  will  see  the  country 
needing  more  poultry  meat  and 
table  eggs  than  ever  before. 
The  more  than  one-hundred 

_ _  fifty  million  population  of  the 

ast  U.  S.  census  will  surely  all  want  some  of 
the  food  products  offered  by  American  poultry- 
men.  We  hardly  need  worry  about  a  market 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  What  we  do  need  to  give 
concern  to  is  finding  a  method  of  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  which  will  insure  a  continuation  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
This  must  be  done  at  a  cost  permitting  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  for  those  who  produce  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  consumers  with  food 
that  is  not  too  high  in  price  to  fit 
their  pocketbooks  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  best  beginning  time  for  such 
a  program  of  economical  poultry 
and  egg  production  for  another 
year  is  right  now,  with  the  setting 
up  of  breeding  flocks  which  will 
produce  the  1951  chick  crop.  Since 
the  sum  total  of  farm  poultry  flocks 
of  America  must  be  looked  to  for 
the  bulk  of  these  essential  food 
products,  farm  flock  owners  must 
breed  from  fewer  but  better  hens. 

The  potentials  of  this  coming 
Spring’s  chicks — (1)  to  live  better, 

(2)  to  grow  faster,  (3)  to  build 
meat  more  economically,  and  (4), 
for  the  pullets,  to  lay  more  eggs — must  be 
higher  than  they  have  ever  before  been.  More¬ 
over,  these  possibilities  can  be  realized. 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

layer  are:  depth  of  body  through  the  ab¬ 
dominal  section  (room  for  the  digestive  and 
other  vital  organs  to  develop  and  expand), 
breadth  of  back,  long  keel  or  breast  bone, 
wide  pelvic  spread  between  the  two  pelvic 
bones  (at  least  two  fingers  width)  and  good 
distance  between  the  pelvic  arch  and  the  rear 
tip  of  the  keel,  soft,  pliable  condition  of  the 
pelvic  bones,  bright  red,  well  developed  comb 
and  head  or  face  parts  indicating  a  full,  vigor¬ 
ous  circulation  of  blood  in  the  body,  essential 
to  a  capacity  to  consume  much  feed,  digest  it 


as  possible  for  hatching,  or  incubation,  out  of 
those  selected  hens.  A  longer  than  usual  breed¬ 
ing  season  is  therefore  suggested.  Try  having 
this  breeder  selection  done,  and  the  breeding 
flocks  made  up,  as  near  January  1  as  possible. 
Then  begin  saving  eggs  for  hatching  after  the 
flocks  have  been  made  up  for  two  weeks,  that 
is,  by  January  15.  The  foregoing  is  point  No.  1. 
Point  No.  2  is  to  feed  and  manage  breeding 
flocks  for  the  purpose  of  producing  strong  egg 
germs,  and  thus  good  chicks.  This  means  using 
special  breeder  rations  this  Spring;  your  feed 
man  can  tell  you.  Third,  manage  the  breeding 
flocks  for  maximum  production  of  quality  eggs. 
We  prefer  to  keep  the  flock  size  to  not  more 


There  Are  Two  Jobs  Ahead 
Chicks  inherit  about  equally  from 


mother  hens  and  the  male  birds  used  as  breed¬ 
ing  sires.  There  are,  then,  two  jobs  ahead  right 
now  for  poultry  flock  owners:  one,  to  select 
breeder  hens;  and  two,  to  find  high  quality 
males  with  which  to  mate  the  better  hens. 

The  hens  should  be  chosen  now.  One  can 
count  on  being  able  to  produce  about  40 
hatched  chicks  from  each  selected  breeder  hen 
and,  since  the  sexes  are  produced  in  about 
equal  numbers,  this  means  that  one  ought  to 
count  on  nearly  20  young  pullets  from  each 
hen.  This  gives  the  flock  owner  some  sound 
basis  for  estimating  how  many  breeder  hens 
he  must  get  for  the  season’s  chick 
and  replacement  pullet  needs  (and, 
of  course,  for  estimating  on  sur¬ 
plus  chicks  for  sale  as  such,  as  will 
be  wisely  done  on  many  farms). 

It  also  indicates  how  much  culling 
one  can  afford  to  do  from  amongst 
the  available  hens. 

On  the  average  farm  wrhere  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  is  not  practiced, 
there  is  no  good  reason,  we  believe, 
why  pullets,  or  first-year  layers, 
should  not  be  bred  from  (other 
things  being  equal),  because  pul¬ 
lets’  eggs  are  usually  strong- 
germed  and  hatch  well.  Choose 
breeder  hens,  therefore,  from 
amongst  all  of  the  fully  developed 
hens  on  the  place,  pullets  and  older 
hens  alike.  Choose  the  breeder  hens  by  mid- 
December,  if  possible,  and  not  later  than  mid- 
January.  Get  a  supply  of  bright  pink  celluloid 
leg  bands  to  mark  and  identify  hens  being  set 
aside  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  coming 
season.  The  pink  color,  vivid,  easily  seen  and 
distinctive,  helps  to  insure  keeping  all  breeder 
hens  in  the  pens  to  which  they  belong  through¬ 
out  the  breeding  season.  Try  it! 

Prospective  breeder  hens  at  this  time  must 
be  individually  handled  and  inspected.  Be 
critical  and  rigid;  cull  poor  quality  hens. 
One  wants  chicks  only  from  superior  hens.  We 
suggest  using  the  following  points  in  this  se¬ 
lection  of  hens  for  breeding  purposes:  1— A 
good  hen  should  be  in  full  lay  at  this  time, 
the  winter  producer,  started  early,  has  prob¬ 
ably  inherited  a  tendency  to  precocity,  a  most 
valuable  characteristic  to  be  established  in 
any  farm  poultry  flock.  2— The  body  charac¬ 
teristics  which  should  be  found  on  a  winter 


Long  laying  house,  one-story  shed-roof  type ,  on  a  commercial  egg  farm  in 

south  New  Jersey. 

good  size  or  weight  for  the  breed  and  variety 
(it  takes  a  substantial,  well  built  hen  to  pro¬ 
duce  many  strong  hatching  eggs).  Good  plum¬ 
age  color,  body  shape  and  other  standard 
qualities  should  be  given  consideration,  but 
the  secondarily  to  the  utilitarian  characteristics 
before  mentioned.  Breeder  hens  are  to  produce 
a  generation  of  chicks  which  will  be  expected 
to  live,  grow  steadily  and  produce  economically 
in  1951. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  male  is  half  the 
flock.  That  is  more  than  true  in  poultry  farm¬ 
ing,  for  usually  one  male  is  mated  to  every 
12  to  15  hens  (we  prefer  the  first  figure,  fox- 
safety’s  sake).  Each  male  bird  thus  influences 
the  quality  of ,  all  hatching  eggs  and  chicks 
produced  by  about  a  dozen  hens.  The  male 
birds  should  therefore  be  judged  severely. 

They  should  show  about  the  same  general 
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and  use  it,  broad  head  and  prominent  eye, '  than  about  1 00  individuals.  It  is  the  principle  of 

using  relatively  small  sized  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  which  is  important 
rather  than  the  exact  numbers  of 
birds  per  flock.  Protect  the  breed¬ 
ing  fowls  during  cold  weather. 
Frosted  combs  and  uncomfortably 
cold  weather  reduce  fertility, 
hatchability  of  eggs  and  viability 
of  chicks.  Fourth,  gather  eggs  from 
the  breeder  flocks  at  least  three 
times  daily  so  as  to  avoid  possi¬ 
bility  of  chilling  them.  Use  cloth - 
protected  egg  pails,  also  to  protect 
against  chilling  during  transit  from 
poultry  house  to  egg  room,  as  well 
as  against  breakage.  Be  sure  the 
hands  are  clean,  and  that  all  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  are  laid  in  clean,  well 
littered  nests  (one  nest  for  every  five  hens); 
also  that  no  hatching  eggs  are  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  soiled  or  cracked  during  handling.  Every 
safely  gathered  egg  is  a  potential  chick,  worth 
at  least  a  dime.  Store  hatching  eggs  in  perfectly 
clean,  sanitary  cartons  or  crates,  and  in  a  room 
where  the  air  is  moist,  and  the  temperature, 
preferably  about  50  degrees  F.  (certainly  not 
above  65  degrees  F.,  for  germ  development  can 
start  at  about  that  point).  Do  not  hold  eggs  for 
hatching  more  than  two  weeks  (three  weeks, 
only  if  holding  conditions  are  optimum,  and  if 
the  incubation  schedule  used  includes  setting 
eggs  every  three  weeks). 

A  Longer  Season  Ahead 

If  one  is  going  to  try  to  get  40  chicks  from 
each  selected  breeder  hen  (it  is  worth  doing), 
the  hatching  season,  over  which 
eggs  are  to  be  gathered  from 
the  mated  flocks,  should  be  ex¬ 
tended.  We  suggest  savings  eggs 
for  incubation  from  January  15 
through  about  April  15.  This  means 
the  first  incubator  lot  is  set  about 
February  1,  the  first  chick  flock 
hatched  about  ■  February  21,  and 
the  last  setting  made  about  April 
15,  with  the  final  lot  hatched  three 
weeks  after  that. 

Chick  Costs 

Many  farm  poultry  keepers  will, 
of  course,  buy  their  annual  chick 
supplies.  For  them  let  us  suggest 
buying  on  a  quality  basis,  not  on 
a  price  basis,  this  year.  This  means 
that  the  chick  producers,  somewhere  back  along 
the  line,  should  have  done  essentially  what  has 
been  suggested  in  these  paragraphs  in  their 
efforts  to  produce  quality  chicks  for  sale.  When 
chicks  are  bought  from  off  the  farm,  this  “chick 
cost”  will  be  very  easily  determined.  When 
chicks  are  hatched  from  one’s  own  breeding 
flocks,  however,  the  arrival  of  a  fair  and  exact 
estimate  of  the  “chick  cost”  is  more  difficult. 

Under  average  conditions  on  the  farm,  it 
will  cost  about  10  cents  to  produce  a  chick.  If 
this  cost  can  be  reduced,  well  and  good;  the 
chances  are  much  better  for  rearing  a  lower- 
cost  replacement  pullet  for  next  Fall,  or  a 
broiler  for  the  market,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  a  later  article  in  the  Spring,  the  care, 
feeding  and  management  of  these  super-chicks 
will  be  discussed.  Meanwhile,  let  us  concentrate 
on  plans  for  producing,  or  of  getting  through 
purchase,  better  quality  chicks  for  1951. 


Two-story  laying  house ,  in  mid-winter,  in  Connecticut. 


style  and  qualities  suggested  above  for  breeder 
hens. 

Carry  Extras — Both  Male  and  Female 

With  both  breeder  hens  and  breeding  males, 
it  is  necessary  to  figure  that  something  may 
happen  to  some  of  them  during  the  season. 
So,  it  is  wise  to  have  some  spares  at  hand.  For 
the  hens,  we  suggest  having  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  mated  in  reserve;  for  males 
allow  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent.  Sick,  weak  and 
beaten  male  birds  will  be  inactive  as  breeders. 
Lowered  fertility,  hatchability  and  chick  via¬ 
bility  will  result  from  leaving  such  inferior 
males  in  the  mated  breeding  flocks.  Watch  the 
mated  flocks  daily,  removing  poor  birds,  either 
sex,  on  sight. 

Early  Season  Hatching  Eggs 

If  the  farm  poultry  flock  owner  is  going,  to 
the  trouble  of  breeding  from  fewer  but  better 
hens,  he  should  try  to  get  just  as  many  eggs 
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We  Have  Seen  His  Star 

By  Dorothy  Tooker 

.  .  and  behold  the  star  which  they  had  seen 
in  the  east  went  before  them  until  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  child  was.”  • —  St.  Matthew 
11:9. 

UR  skies  are  dark.  Horizons  are  ob¬ 
scured  by  blackened  banks  of  war 
clouds,  and  dust  from  domestic  strife 
rises  to  befog  our  vision.  But  those 
who  look  on  high  still  see,  serene 
against  the  vault  of  Heaven,  the 
glory  of  the  Christmas  star. 

Even  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  it  was 
a  time  of  peace  through  all  the  world  when 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of 
Judea.  Like  the  peace  which  must  exist  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  today,  it  was  stagnant  and 
decadent — for  a  dictator  ruled  in  Rome  and, 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Herod  was  king.  It  was  a 
time  of  suffering  and  oppression,  of  treachery 
and  outrageous  taxation,  when  friends  spoke 
an  whispers  and  knew  not  which  among  them 
might  be  spies  of  Caesar  Augustus.  There  was 
murmuring  and  dissatisfaction,  and  talk  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews.  .  .  in 
the  night,  hope  sees  a  star  and  listening  love 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing.”  Quietly  a  Jewish 
maiden  listened  and  heard.  Serenely  she  went 
to  Bethlehem  at  the  ruler’s  behest,  and  there 
in  a  lowly  stable  she  brought  forth  her  first¬ 
born,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  laid  him  in  a  manger. 

Overhead  a  burning  light  guided  the  Magi. 
In  its  glow  the  shepherds  were  told  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  All  generations  to  come  on  earth  were 
blessed  and  liberated  through  the  flood  of  angel 
song:  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest:  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will!” 

“And  seeing  the  star  they  rejoiced  with  exceed¬ 
ing  great  joy.”  —  St.  Matthew  11:10. 

So,  down  through  the  years — nearly  2,000 
of  them — people  have  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of 
the  Christmas  star.  Even  in  the  earliest  church 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  known  as  Christ’s  Mass;  thus 
came  our  word  Christmas.  During  those  ancient 
centuries  when  the  Christian  Fathers  were 
driven  into  the  catacombs,  there  could  be  but 
little  overt  demonstration.  As  Christianity 
spread,  an  attempt  was  made  to  equate  Christ¬ 
mas  with  the  Saturnalia,  the  old  Roman  fes¬ 
tival  of  roistering  and  unrestrained  merry¬ 
making.  Commemorating  the  winter  solstice, 
at  which  time  the  days  began  to  lengthen  and 
the  sun  to  climb  higher  in  the  sky,  it  was 
likened  to  the  advent  of  Light  into  the  world. 

During  the  blossoming  of  art  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Nativity  occupied  a  central  place. 
Great  painters  depicted  it,  each  according  to 
his  own  thoughts.  To  some  it  was  almost  severe 
in  its  austerity.  Others  painted  with  the  lush¬ 
ness  of  warm  Italy  dripping  from  their  brushes, 
showing  entire  countrysides  with  their  animals 
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English  Christmas  of  Yesteryear. 


and  vegetation  and  people,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  a  backdrop  for  the  momentous 
event  they  portrayed.  Some  showed  the  Holy 
Family  alone;  some  the  Magi,  shepherds, 
townspeople  and  hosts  of  angels.  Hundreds  of 
Madonnas  were  painted,  too;  young  women 
with  babes  clasped  close,  the  light  of  new 
motherhood  soft  in  their  eyes. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  arranged  a  tableau 
within  his  church,  using  real  people  and 
animals,  bright  with  the  light  of  myriads  of 
candles.  From  his  glorification  of  Christmas 
back  in  1224  came  the  custom  that  is  still  with 
us — the  Christmas  creche,  the  crib  of  Christ. 
F'ine'  carved  figures  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages  and,  through  the  years,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  crib  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  holiday  celebration/ 
In  Provence,  the  figures  are  called  santons.' 
The  molds  in  which  they  are  fashioned  are 
cherished  household  treasures  handed  on  from 
mother  to  daughter.  Nearly  every  old  German 
family  owned  its  Weihnachtskrippe,  or  manger 
crib,  and  those  who  came  to  this  country 
brought  them  along.  They  called  them  by  the 
name  of  putz,  too,  and  the  entire  Moravian 
section  around  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  noted  for 
its  elaborate  cribs.  One  famous  miniature  scene 
there  is  a  replica  of  Judea  with  its  gate,  the 
tax  collector’s  house,  the  synagogue  and  all 
the  other  buildings.  In  Italy  the  custom  of  the 
crib,  there  called  presepe,  is  domestic  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Magi  may  be  seen 
approaching.  Each  day  the  figures  are  moved 
a  bit  nearer,  until  they  reach  their  manger 
destination  on  January  6. 

Just  as  the  crib  is  called  by  different  names 
throughout  Europe,  so  the  traditional  person¬ 
age  for  children  varies  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try.  First  there  is  St.  Nicholas,  now  so  much 
a  legend  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  he  was 
a  very  real  person  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  Distressed  at  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  great  wealth  upon  the  death  of  his 
parents,  St.  Nicholas  decided  to  rid  himself  of 
this  worldly  encumbrance.  Looking  about  the 
village  to  see  where  he  might  do  the  most 
good,  he  found  a  poor  man  with  three  lovely 
daughters,  all  worried  because  they  had  no 
dowries.  One  night  St.  Nicholas  came  secretly 
to  the  house  and  quietly  dropped  a  bag  of  gold 
through  the  open  window.  Great  was  the  jubila¬ 
tion  and,  soon  after,  the  eldest  daughter  mar¬ 
ried.  The  same  thing  happened  with  the  second 
daughter.  When  it  came  the  turn  of  the  third 
girl,  legends  vary.  Some  say  that  the  grateful 
father  sat  by  the  window  and  identified  the 
young  giver  of  gold,  who  persuaded  the  father 
to  maintain  the  secret.  Others  say  that  the 
youngest  maiden  expected  her  bag  of  gold  to 
be  tossed  down  the  chimney,  and  had  hung  a 
stocking  by  the  fireplace  to  catch  it.  In  either 
case,  giving  has  become  synonymous  with  St. 
Nicholas,  and  the  custom  of  hanging  Christmas 
stockings  for  his  gifts  still  continues.  When, 
many  years  later,  St.  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
made  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  died  on  Decem- 
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her  6,  there  was  great  mourning.  On  this  day, 
in  some  places,  the  ceremony  of  bestowing 
gifts  takes  place,  while  Christmas  is  reserved 
for  religious  celebration. 

In  our  own  country,  partly  through  the  help 
of  Clement  C.  Moore  who  wrote  the  famous 
“A  Visit  From  St.  Nicholas”,  the  ascetic  bishop 
has  laid  aside  his  episcopal  robes  to  become  the 
jolly,  rotund  familiar  Santa  Claus.  Instead  of 
on  December  6,  Santa  comes  down  the  chimney 
bearing  gifts  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  every  good 
child  knows. 

The  givers  of  gifts  are  many.  In  Protestant 
Germany,  the  people  resented  the  connection 
of  an  avowed  saint  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  so  the  traditional  figure,  since  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  has  been  the  Christ  Child. 
It  is  the  Christkind  who  bestows  the  favors; 
just  as  in  Holland  and  other  countries,  the  one 
who  fills  the  wooden  shoes  of  all  good  children 
is  the  child  called  Kriss  Kringle.  The  Christmas 
angels  and  the  Good  Stars  play  their  parts, 
showering  gifts  as  they  pass  through  the  towns 
of  Central  Europe.  In  Hungary  children  praise 
the  angels  who  bring  the  Christmas  tree;  in 
Poland  the  lovely  figures  of  the  Mother  and 
Father  Stars  are  eagerly  awaited.  In  other 
sections  the  Tante  Aria,  or  Wind  Mother,  rides 
on  an  ass,  leaving  gifts  in  the  waiting  shoes 
and  stockings  wherever  she  goes. 

In  Christian  Russia,  the  people  took  St. 
Nicholas  to  their  hearts,  making  him  patron 
saint  of  their  country  and  dedicating  many 
churches  to  him.  From  Russia  his  name  spread 
to  Lapland,  the  home  of  the  reindeer,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  legend  of  Santa  Claus’s 
use  of  reindeer  comes  from  these  people.  In 
the  old  days,  too,  the  Russians  knew  Baboush- 
ka,  the  ancient  woman  who  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  in  her  household  sweeping  by  the  Magi 
asking  for  directions  to  Bethlehem.  She  mis¬ 
trusted  them  and  gave  them  faulty  instruc¬ 
tions.  Later  she  repented.  Taking  a  few  simple 
-•toys  relics  of  her  own  dead  son,  she  set  out 
•  to  give  them  to  the  Christ  Child.  Having  lost 
!the  way,  on  Christmas  Eve  she  still  trudges 
^through  the  countryside,  knocking  at  each  door 
;with  her  staff,  entering  and  holding  a  candle 
; close  to  each  child’s  face,  searching  forever 
;for  the  One  she  has  never  found.  After  slip¬ 
ping  a  toy  under  the  little  pillow,  she  con- 
.  tinues  on  her  way.  So  it  was  on  the  traditional 
Russian  Christmas;  but  those  who  would  re¬ 
member  have  been  forced  to  forget.  The  Com¬ 
munist  red  star  sheds  its  lurid  glow  above  the 
wintry  wastes  where  December  25  is  just 
another  working  day. 

We,  on  whom  the  Christmas  star  still  beams, 
cling  to  our  own  old-fashioned  Christmas. 
Once  a  year  we  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
reveling  in  sentiment — the  tree,  the  carols,  the 
gifts,  the  turkey  and  plum  pudding — all  the 
well  loved  customs  that  have  been  with  us 
and  our  families-  (Continued  on  Page  856) 
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We'd  like  you  to  try 


•  •  • 


'?v  The  best  eating 
Hybrid  yellow 

SWEET  CORN! 


Narrow,  deep,  yellow  kernels  ore  very 
sweet  and  tender.  An  excellent  freezing 
variety.  Holds  in  eating  condition  on 
stalk  longer  than  -any  other  sweet  corn! 

ROBSON’S ‘Seneca  Chief’ 

95c;  5  lb*.  $3.45. 

1  lb.  Seneca  Chief^ 
HYBRID  YELLOW 
SWEET  CORN  PLUS  j§l 


Special 

offtR 


SEED 

FARMS 


I  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  1  0  3,  Hall,  New  York  | 

|  Q  Send  your  special  introductory  offer  for  which  J 
|  I  enclose  $1.00.  Q  Send  me  your  1951  catalog.  | 


•  Name _ 

■ 

!  Address. 


NEW 

1951 

BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATALOG  FREE! 


strawberries; 

BLUEBERRIES* 
RASPBERRIES  £ 
BOYSENBERRIESi 
BLACKBERRIES  ■ 

GRAPES 'ASPARAGUS  j 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  ! 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 

Strawberry 

Plants 

Wholesale  &  Retail 


fill  9  A  f*DEC  Mrorsoro  worm 
UU  3  MUSIC  3  B£rr£fi  B£fW£S 

~fr*UiY  trees  and  ornamentals 

You’ll  find  our  ’51  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Todayl 


with  a  hammer- 
forged.  rust-proof  cutting 
head.  Excellent  for  tight  places 
and  close  cutting.  Light  weight  air  cylin¬ 
der  requires  only  2.7  C.F.M.  —  will  stand 
up  to  150  lbs,  pressure.  Cuts  up  to  1  Vi" 
limbs.“Priced  Right. ’’Send  for  folder  today. 


JOHN  H.  BACON  CORP. 


Gasport  •  New  York 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

— America’s  Great  Soilbuilder — 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
80  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col¬ 
lect  from  Townsend,  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOILSERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 


]VCedium  Red,  Clovor 

Pure  Quality — $24.00  per  bushel.  Red  Clover-Alfalfa 
Mixture — $22.00  per  bushel.  Mammoth  Clover  contain¬ 
ing  10%  Sweet  Clover  —  $18.00  per  bushel.  Prices 
F.O.B.  Archbold.  High  quality  seed — 99.75%  weed 
free — at  low  producing  section  prices.  Write  for 
complete  price  list  of  all  field  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHDINS, 
SMOOTH  RURALS,  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Leading  Varieties 

WRITE  FOR  1951  CATALOG  FREE 

A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY  MARYLAND 


FREE 


soixnai 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

i  Please  send  me  free  copy  of 

Allen's  Berry  Book. 


Name. 


Street  .......... ...... 

Town _ .... . . . State 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

!  We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1951  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  In  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  In  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 


GET  THIS 
BOOKLET 


It  tells  how  you 
can  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  dean, 
clear,  soft  water  on 
the  farm  at  very 
little  cost.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  for 
it  today. 

• 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


ledsGrow 

■  — —  Send  postcard  or  lettar 

»  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CD  EE 

w.  ATL.ee  BURPEE  CO.  TREE 

391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  In  all  popular 
varieties.  A  fre©  catalogue  full  of  facts*  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept,  RNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 

For  Sale:  LADINO  CLOVER  $1.48  lb..  CERTIFIED 

MOORE  BARLEY  $2.30  bu.  A|so  have  certified  oats. 
LLOYD  SCHULD,  SEEDS,  JEFFERSON,  WIS. 


COMPLETE  LINE  of  FARM  SEEDS  Since  1 895 


Certified  EMPIRE  Perennial 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

FOR  HAY  FOR  PASTURE 


DROUTH  RESISTANT 


Hggl 

“You’ll  Like  Them 


Write  Dept,  RN-12  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  GROWMORErepresentative. 


SEED  CO.,  INC.,...  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARM  SEED  HOUSE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


December  16,  1950 


Honey — Food ?  Sweetmeat  and  Medicine 


Honey  has  a  threefold  function  — 
as  a  food,  a  sweetmeat,  and  an 
agreeable  medicine.  Honey  gives  clear 
evidence  that  the  nutritive  values  of 
food  cannot  be  figured  out  with  the 
help  of  arithmetic  alone.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  components  are  water  (about  18 
per  cent),  dextrose  (grape  sugar,  34 
per  cent),  levulose  (fruit  sugar,  40 per 
cent)  sucrose  (cane  sugar,  two  per 
cent),  dextrins  and  gums  and  for  the 
balance,  minerals  in  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  such  as  calcium,  phosphorus, 
copper,  manganese,  etc.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  measure  the  value  of 
honey  for  the  human  body  by  its 
sugar  content  only. 

Honey  has  never  ceased  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  recipes  of  cooks 
and  candymakers  for  it  is  the  oldest 
known  sweetening  of  mankind.  Honey 
was  known  in  ancient  Egypt  and  even 
farther  back  in  the  stone  age,  as  is 
evident  from  crude  murals  of  that 
period.  All  through  the  centuries 
honey  was  considered  both  food  and 
pleasure. 

Various  Flavors 

Odor,  flavor  and  composition  of 
various  kinds  of  bees’  honey  are  very 
different.  These  differences  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  produced  by  minutes  quantities 
of  important  ingredients.  There  is 
white  honey  from  firewood,  honey 
clear  golden  from  clover,  yellow 
honey  from  goldenrod,  brown  honey 
from  poplar,  dark  honey  from  buck¬ 
wheat  and  green  honey  from  thistle. 
Scottish  heather  honey  has  a  purplish 
tint.  No  two  honeys  are  the  same;  a 
mile  of  country  may  make  a  marked 
difference  in  the  flavor.  Every  flower 
produces  a  somewhat  different  kind 
of  nectar.  Thus,  bees  roaming  over 
fields  of  clover,  and  those  working  in 
forests  will  produce  totally  different 
types  of  honey.  Color  and  clearness 
are  other  qualities  of  importance.  A 
clear  amber  color  generally  means  a 
good  flavor.  Fine  honey  should  have 
the  glitter  and  sparkle  of  sunlight  in 
it. 

In  Florida  bees  are  often  carried  in 
barges  to  gather  the  honey  of  tupelo, 
while  in  Australia  men  live  as  no¬ 
mads,  carrying  loads  of  bees  to  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  eucalyptus  blooms. 
In  America  the  chief  commercial 
honeys  have  their  source  in  sweet, 
white  clovers  or  alfalfa,  others  in 
cotton  blossoms  of  the  South,  and  the 
wild  sage  of  Californian  foothills.  The 
standard  weight  of  honey  is  about 
12  pounds  to  a  gallon. 

It  is  becoming  important  to  blend 
the  various  qualities  of  honey  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  general 
standard.  This  is  particulary  so  in 
England  where  much  honey  is  im¬ 
ported.  Many  consumers  of  honey 
like  to  have  always  the  same  taste 
in  the  honey  they  buy.  This  can  be 
more  easily  obtained  by  blending 
different  kinds  of  honey.  American, 
European  and  Australian  honey  have 
been  examined  and  found  to  consist 
uniformly  of  17  to  20  per  cent  of 
water  and  83  to  80  per  cent  of  sugar. 
Honey  is  rich  in  vitamins,  the  vita¬ 
min  content  depending  largely  on  the 
kind  of  blossom  available  to  the  bees. 
Old  honey  is  particularly  appreciated 
because  in  it  the  sugar  has  been 
made  very  digestible. 

Honey  should  always  be  stored 
where  it  is  dry  and  warm.  If  it  is 
kept  for  a  long  time,  particularly  in 
cold  weather  or  under  cold  con¬ 
ditions,  it  will  change  from  its 
original  liquid  form  to  a  semi- 
granular  condition  which  does  not 
mean  spoilage  but  which  is  not  liked 


by  the  consumer.  It  will  return  to  its 
original  form  by  mild  heating. 

The  oldest  alcoholic  drink  of  the 
German  and  Slavic  tribes  was  mead 
—  a  drink  made  of  honey,  spices, 
malt  and  water.  Nordic  people  were 
fond  of  mead  which  now  is  produced 
only  in  a  few  regions  where  honey  is 
abundant  —  England,  Holland  and 
parts  of  Germany.  Scandinavian 
marriages  were  celebrated  for  30  days 
after  the  wedding  breakfast.  The 
term  “honeymoon”  is  supposed  to 
originate  from  these  marriages  since 
much  mead  was  drunk  during  those 
30  days.  Though  it  is  customary  to 
boil  and  clarify  honey  by  straining, 
untainted  wild  honey  is  eaten  with¬ 
out  harm.  Honey,  put  to  ferment 
with  yeast  and  hops,  produces  honey 
beer  which  is  still  a  popular  bever¬ 
age  in  Ethiopia  and  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

Honey  produced  by  the  Romans  for 
their  nobility  was  of  a  high  degree 
of  purity;  but  not  so  their  honey  for 
the  plebeians.  At  the  time  of  Emperor 
Nero,  honey  was  extensively  used 
for  baking  purposes.  It  is  recorded 
that:  “Bakers  prepare  for  you  sweet 
cakes  in  thousands  of  forms  because 
the  bees  work  for  them.”  Honey  cakes 
were  also  popular  in  Greece  and 
Egypt;  the  Egyptians  fed  honey  cakes 
to  their  sacred  crocodiles.  The  pain 
d’epice  (gingerbread)  of  France  and 
the  lebkuchen  of  Germany  have 
worldwide  reputations.  Both  use 
honey  as  an  ingredient. 

Many  candies  are  made  with  honey. 
Honey  not  only  gives  the  candy  a 
subtle  and  individual  delicacy  but 
furnishes  a  major  part  of  the  syrup 
content  of  the  candy  product.  Bread 
and  pastries,  baked  with  honey,  re¬ 
main  sweet,  moist  and  palatable  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Honey  derived  from  flowering 
plants  and  leaf  trees  is  considered 
better  than  that  gained  from  coni¬ 
ferous  trees  although  the  latter  has 
its  special  friends.  Honey  produced  in 
May  and  June  seems  richest  in 
aroma  and  flavor.  The  bees  visit  the 
flowers  for  nectar,  and  this  the  bee 
turns  into  honey,  just  as  the  cow 
turns  grass  into  milk.  Nectar  con¬ 
tains  up  to  60  per  cent  of  water  in 
which  sucrose  is  dissolved. 

Healing  Properties  of  Honey 

The  healing  properties  of  honey 
were  never  forgotten  by  folk  medi¬ 
cine.  Recent  reports  stated  that  honey 
has  a  favorable  influence  in  cases  of 
suppuration  of  the  bladder  and  for 
kidney  diseases,  since  it  stimulates 
the  activities  of  kidneys  as  well  as 
of  the  bowels.  Honey  has  a  destroy¬ 
ing  effect  on  bacteria  which  prob¬ 
ably  comes  from  its  content  of  dex¬ 
trose.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  form  mould. 

Honey  has  been  recommended  by 
many  doctors  for  its  generally  loosen¬ 
ing,  cleansing  and  strengthening 
effect.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  taken 
before  bedtime  may  relieve  insomnia. 

Honey  is  quickly  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  digestible.  Therefore  it  is  a 
quick  acting  source  of  muscular 
energy. 

A  concentration  of  sugar,  such  as 
is  contained  in  honey,  ordinarily 
would  crystallize  when  the  chemist 
produces  it,  but  it  does  not  crystallize 
when  the  bee  prepares  its  solution 
in  the  hive.  Just  what  the  bees  do 
to  keep  their  honey  liquid  is  still  a 
mystery  today,  just  as  it  has  been  for 
many  thousands  of  years. 

Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

New  York 
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Apples  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley 

In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia,  promotional  schemes 
have  the  people — natives  and  visitors 
alike* — extremely  apple  conscious.  Ad¬ 
vertising  invites  the  potential  con¬ 
sumer  to  enjoy  apples,  apple  jelly, 
apple  butter  and  other  apple  prod¬ 
ucts.  Apple  candy  in  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  boxes  is  sold  everywhere. 
To  meet  the  cost  of  this  advertising 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
Virginia,  a  small  sum  is  deducted 
from  each  bushel  packed  by  the 
growers. 

Winchester,  one  town  in  the  midst 
of  this  historic  valley,  challenges  the 
tourist  to  think  in  terms  of  apples, 
to  ask  for  apples  in  the  year-round 
menu,  to  use  the  spreads  processed 
from  apples,  and  to  consume  apple 
juices  to  be  had  at  the  corner  drug 
store  fountain.  An  immense  replica 
of  a  red  apple  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
yard  of  the  old  time  Greek  pillared 
Elks’  Club  at  Winchester.  Every  mer¬ 
chant  and  businessman  is  apple  con¬ 
scious.  He  contributes  to  the  popu¬ 
larizing  and  marketing  of  apples. 
Displays  of  apple  products  are  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  in  glass  jars  and 
other  containers.  The  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  various  towns  in 
the  Valley  go  all  out  to  promote  ap¬ 
ples  and  apple  products. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  now  boasts 
of  a  three  million  bushel  crop  of 
apples  —  its  greatest  crop  to  date. 
Apple  growing  has  become  an  indus¬ 
try  in  the  valley.  Located  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  valley  are  the  largest 
individually  owned  packing,  storage, 
juice  and  other  apple  product  plants 
in  the  world.  To  keep  an  industry 
such  as  this  running  in  good  order, 
production,  spraying,  fertilization, 
handling  of  the  crop,  processing, 
packing  and  marketing  must  make 
use  of  all  the  modern  scientific 
methods.  Such  development  is  be¬ 
yond  the  conception  of  the  oldtime 
orchardist  who  packed  in  barrels, 
gathering  windfalls  for  cider.  As¬ 
sembly  line  handling  is  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  plants.  Long  belted  tables 
gently  carry  the  apples  past  keen 
eyes  and  gloved  hands.  Each  apple  is 
scrutinized  and  must  pass  judgment. 
The  grocer  who  receives  a  box  of 
these  apples,  is  positive  of  their 
quality.  The  consumer,  before  she  un¬ 
wraps  the  apple  from  the  soft  tissue 
paper  around  it,  knows  she  will  get 
quality.  A  large  part  of  the  apples 
of  the  Valley  have  been  shipped 
abroad,  and  were  received  in  good 
condition. 

Although  the  Shenandoah  Valley  is 
a  fair  and  beautiful  land,  the  growers 
have  had  their  production  and  spray 
problems.  Labor  presented  a  problem 
which  has  been  solved  during  the  past 
decade  by  labor  camps.  The  York 
Imperial  was  the  choice  apple  for  ex¬ 
port,  since  it  was  well  received 
abroad,  and  shipped  easily.  Presently, 
however,  growers  are  not  doing  too 
well  in  exporting  due  to  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Pound,  and  other 
devalued  currencies  abroad,  as  well 
■as  to  poverty  following  war. 

Commercial  orcharding  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  ex¬ 
port  market  developed  a  few  years 
later,  reaching  its  height  during  and 
after  World  War  I  and  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  until  World  War  II.  One 
grower  in  the  Valley  can  recall  years 
when  he  operated  without  profit.  He 
recalls  that  occasionally  there  was  a 
really  profitable  year.  The  apple 
grower  not  only  faces  the  possibility 
of  low  prices  but,  like  other  farmers, 
he  is  dependent  on  the  weather  and 
has  a  hard  and  continuous  fight 
against  pests  and  diseases.  The  loss 
of  his  crop  from  freezing  and  from 
hail  is  his  greatest  hazard.  But  re¬ 


gardless  of  his  perils,  the  apple 
grower  feels  that  his  business  is  a 
fascinating  one,  and  is  confident  that 
it  will  always  have  its  prosperous 
years. 

As  long  as  Americans  continue  to 
enjoy  the  tang  and  bite  of  a  crisp, 
juicy  apple,  and  of  course  their  old- 
fashioned  apple  pie,  the  market  for 
apples  is  secure.  Walter  Jack 

North  East,  Pa. 


A  section  of  the  largest  apple  storage 
plant  in  the  world  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Pruning  Old  Apple  Trees 

A  friend  of  mine  has  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  of  nearly  1,000  trees,  from  20 
to  22  years  old.  The  trees  are  very 
badly  trimmed.  He  wants  me  to  help 
him  put  them  in  better  shape.  The 
orchard  needs  heavy  trimming.  I 
helped  him  pick  his  apples;  the  fruit 
was  small  because  too  much  sap  has 
to  go  to  the  wood  instead  of  to  the 
fruit.  The  limbs  lie  on  the  ground  and 
so  close  together  you  have  a  hard 
time  getting  through  to  the  center  of 
the  tree.  The  trees  remind  me  of  an 
umbrella. 

Can  these  trees  be  put  in  proper 
shape  without  doing  them  any  harm? 
The  limbs  grow  at  random.  The 
apples  bear  the  limbs  to  the  ground. 
After  the  fruit  is  off,  the  limbs  go 
up  again.  .  w.  R.  I. 

Bradford  Co..  Pa. 

From  your  description  of  the  20- 
to  22-year  old  apple  trees,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  been  left  un¬ 
pruned  for  several  years.  In  such  a 
case  at  least  three  years  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  of  the  wood  that 
you  think  should  be  removed,  rather 
than  to  try  to  obtain  the  ideal  re¬ 
sults  in  one  year.  You  probably 
would  not  want  to  remove  more  than 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total 
of  live  tree  branches  the  first  year. 
Heavy  pruning  may  cause  excess 
sucker  growth  and  also  upset  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  nitrogen  carbohydrates  in  the 
tree. 

A  tree  20  years  or  older  should 
not  have  bearing  branches  reaching 
to  the  ground  because  it  is  difficult  to 
control  insects  and  disease  on  such 
low  branches  and  also  because  the 
fruit  borne  on  them  is  likely  to  be 
of  inferior  quality.  h.  a.  h. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

»  Be  Your  Own  Woods  Boss 
By  John  F.  Preston 

•  More  Profit  With  Good  Broil¬ 
ers 

By  A.  J.  G.  Maw 

>  Blossom  Bud  Hardiness  in! 
Peaches 

By  Robert  C.  Lamb 

•  Poultry  House  Insulation 
By  H.  W.  Hickish 

A  Modern  Machine  for  Every 
Farm  Operation 
A  Pictorial  Presentation 


Onion  Storage  Temperature 

What  is  the  best  temperature  for 
storing  onions?  The  onions  which  I 
raise  do  not  keep  very  well  during 
the  Winter.  Have  you  any  sug¬ 
gestion?  j.  M.  L. 

Bristol  County,  Mass. 

Onions  that  have  been  well  grown 
and  thoroughly  matured  should  keep 
reasonably  well  in  a  cool  cellar  if  the 
temperature  is  kept  below  50  degrees 
.F.  Even  under  these  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  usually  show  some 
sprouting  in  the  late  Winter.  To  keep 
them  entirely  free  from  sprouting,  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  the  temperature 
below  40  degrees  F. 

It  may  be  that  your  soil  is  infected 
with  root  rot.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  better  to  grow  your  onions  an¬ 
other  season  in  a  new  location  and 
fertilize  with  a  formula  high  in 
potash.  The  5-10-10  formula  usually 
gives  good  results  with  onions. 

Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  450 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick .  1.49 

ForsMe  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Demnd  your  ’tractor 
has  what  it  takes  to  do  a  job.  The  best  way 
to  make  sure  is  to  put  your  plowing  squarely 
up  to  the  *  Vulcan  Zephyr.  Its  remarkable 
strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight  .  .  . 
sturdy,  extra  heavy  beams  that  will  not 
bend  under  the  stiffest  pulls  .  .  .  Holland 
Automatic  Spring  Hitch  ,  .  .  quickly 
detachable  plow  bottoms  ,  ...  readily 
converted  from  a  two  bottom  to  a  three 
bottom  plow  .  ,  .  are  all  excellent  reasons  why 
you  should  buy  the  Vulcan  Zephyr  Tractor  Plow 
to  simplify  your  soil  preparation.  This,  plus  the  fact 
that  Farm  Tools,  Inc.  has  an  enviable  reputation 
for  building  the  best  plows  on  the  market.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  them.  - - ^  n 

High  carbon,  forged  steel  diagonal  rear 

cross  section  for  sturdy 


Plow  bottoms, 
designed  with 
quickly  and 
easily  detach¬ 
able  shares. 


Sturdy  and  rugged 
will  not  bend  under  the  stif* 
fest  pulls. 


Holland  Automat 
tic  Spring  Re« 
lease  completely 
eliminates  beam 
spring  and 
gang  break* 
age. 


Rear  wheels  of  high 
carbon  steel  —  well 
braced  — *  provides  a 
high  level  lift  with* 
out  inward  drag. 


Other  Time  and  Money  Saving 
FARM  TOOLS,  INC.  Farm  Implements 

“Diskwik”  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 
‘Diskmor”  Wide  Tractor  Single  Disc  Harrow 
“Speedisk”  Automatic  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 
“Mordisk”  Automatic  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 
Spike  Tooth  and  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
“Hoemor”  Rotary  Hoe 
Vulcan  Sprocket  or  Roller  Pulverizers 
Harvey  “Red-Hed”  Farm*  Elevators 
Corn  Shellers — Hammer  Mills 
Roderick  Lean  Wagon  Box  Unloader 


Power  lift  is  positive-quick  acting,  provides 
a  total  lift  of  16/2"  from  furrow  bottom. 


This  Coupon  Will  Bring  You  the  Facts 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio ,  Dept.  Q 

Send  me  complete  information,  about  the  Vul¬ 
can  “Zephyr”  Tractor  Plow. 


Name  .. 
Address 


R.F.D.  No . . 


Attention  CUB  owners 


Special  CUB  Tractor  Saw 
cuts  ’em  down  and  saws  'em 
op.  Operates  from  driver’s 
seat.  30'  saw.  Nothing  else 
like  it.  Big  money  maker.  ■ 

Other  implements  available:  drag  saw  with  tree 
faller  and  post  hole  digger.  Similar  saws  for  Fords 

Srr§2S,^^nji.otber8*  Send  for  FREE  details! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-077  King  St,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Write  for  Information  on 
what  step*  an  Inventor  should 
taka  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  DARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD  , 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Building*  far  All 
Purposes 

JMH  COOPER  CO.  1. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  braeket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


SAVE  TIME 

tutting  wood ! 

For  making  cordwood . . .  pulp  wood . . .  posts . . . 
sawmill  timber,  there’s  no  better  tool  than  a 
light-weight  McCulloch  gasoline-powered  chain  saw. 
You  can  fell  any  size  tree . . .  rip,  split,  and  buck 
logs . . .  and  cut  construction  timbers  without  hard 
work  and  long  hours. 

MODELS  AVAILABLE 

18'  size  (illustrated)  weighs  only  25  lb. 
complete,  develops  3  horsepower.  Available 
with  blades  up  to  30  inches  long,  and  15-inch 
bow.  Priced  from  $295. 
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SEND  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

MeCUUOCH 

MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Dept.  CR  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 

Str/'/t/ers  o/ Ctia/'/r  Stnvs  j  ^ity 


20'  size  (not  illustrated)  weighs 
only  49  lb.  complete,  develops 
5  horsepower.  Available  with 
blades  up  to  60  inches  long,  and 
20-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $385. 

prices  f.  o.  b. 
Los  Angeles 


MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information 
on  the  items  checked,  also  name  of  nearest  dealer 
where  I  can  see  a  demonstration. 

□  5-hp  5-49  Chain  Saw  □  3-hp  3-25  Chain  Saw 
□  Free  16-page  Timber  Manual 


Name 


Address 

City 
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FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Factory  F reth 
Serially 

Numbered 

Fully  Guaranteed 

FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  'desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Passenger,  truck,  tractor  and  farm  im¬ 
plement  tires  sold  to  legitimate  farmers 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  prices. 
Specify  size,  ply  and  tread  design. 
Everything  sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


MONEY  as 
a  FARM  TOOL 

LEARN  HOW  to  use  it  wisely 
—  LEARN  HOW  to  qualify 
for  low  cost  dependable  credit 
geared  to  farmers'  needs. 

Lone  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortjages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
Short  Term  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Write  today— free  literature 

Dept.  3,  310  State  St. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


s&i'f 


COOPERATIVE  F 


OF  LEADING 


II.  ^  FEATURES 

AM  .  3 

UBE  ‘lock  dov.eu.no 

NAD1LIA  Slio  COMPANY 

BOX  c»  UNAPIEEA.  N  V__ 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volt* 

“The  Little  Marvel"  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welda  fa"  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repair* 
tanka,  tools,  tenders,  machine 
parts  ate.  Comes 
—  — - —  complete  with 

everything  —  reds,  unit,  eye  shield  and 
directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 


Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


$645 

CMMllta 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pumn  ba»  1,001  year  ’round  uses— 
bouse,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  fa  to  fa  HP  motor, 

PRICE  GOES  UP  DEC.  151 
Poxtpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

Wert  of  Miisirsippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  3. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  oppprtunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Cash  from  Christmas  Trees 


During  recent  years  more  land- 
owners  throughout  the  Northeast 
have  gone  into  the  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  Christmas  trees  as 
a  farm  crop. 

The  farmer  who  grows  just  a  few 
acres  will  make  the  most  money  per 
acre  in  this  business.  He  can  sell  his 
trees  wholesale  to  local  buyers,  or 
he  can  let  the  customers  come  to  the 
farm  and  select  or  cut  their  own. 
Small  scale  Christmas  tree  farming 
usually  does  not  call  for  complicated 
methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  small,  irregular¬ 
shaped  fields,  steep  slopes  and  eroded 
hillsides,  found  on  many  farms,  are 
ideal  for'  growing  Christmas  trees. 

Who  Should  Grow  Christmas  Trees? 

The  Christmas  tree  business  is 
made  to  oi'der  .for  a  lot  of  farms. 
Take  the  farmer  who  has  several 
acres  of  steep  land  that’s  not  suitable 
for  pasture  or,  because  of  its  loca¬ 
tion,  doesn’t  fit  in  with  the  general 
farm  cropping  program.  That’s  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  land.  I’ve  seen  old  aban¬ 
doned  gravel  pits  produce  a  good 
stand  of  Scotch  and  red  pine  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  You  wouldn’t  exactly  call 
this  good  Christmas  tree  land,  but 
can  you  think  of  any  better  or  more 
profitable  use  to  make  of  an  old 
gravel  pit? 

Christmas  trees  are  a  good  sideline 
for  the  “city  farmer.”  Improved 
transportation  methods  are  bringing 
many  people  out  of  the  towns  and 
cities  to  live  on  the  land.  After  a 
day  in  an  office  or  the  shop  there  is 
often  little  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  engage  in  twilight  or  week¬ 
end  farming.  What  should  he  do  with 
the  extra  acres?  If  he  can  spare  a 
few  days,  evenings  or  weekends  in 
the  Spring,  and  again  near  December 
25th,  he  had  best  get  into  the 
Christmas  tree  business. 

The  Demand  Is  Good 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Erie,  Buffalo — Christmas  tree  farmers 
in  this  area  have  probably  the  best 
market  ~rin  the  United  States.  They 
are  close  to  their  markets  and,  unless 
they  are  big  growers,  they  don’t  have 
to  cut  their  trees  months  before  the 
holiday  season.  With  a  car  in  nearly 
every  garage,  one  can  expect  many 
customers  from  the  smaller  towns 
and  suburbs  to  come  to  the  farm, 
select  and  cut  their  own  trees'.  They 
will  enjoy  the  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  marketing  is 
not  a  push-over.  It  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  Christmas  tree  business. 
Though  it  is  easy  to  grow  the  trees, 
most  people  don’t  like  to  sell,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  lack  experience. 
Thus  many  a  Christmas  tree  planta¬ 
tion  has  grown  into  a  young  forest 
because  the  owner  didn’t  get  around 
to  selling  in  time. 

Home  grown  trees  if  pruned  are 
usually  superior  to  wild  trees.  In 
addition,  they  are  generally  grown 
nearer  the  markets  so  the  customer 
can  get  a  tree  that  is  fresh  cut.  Some 
customers  will  recognize  this  quality 
in  the  home  grown  trees,  but  local 
growers  have  to  prove  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  their  products  are  better 
than  those  grown  m  the  wild.  They 
can’t  stay  in  business  and  grow  poor 
quality  trees. 

Special  .Site  Consideration 

There  are  several  do’s  and  don’ts 
about  this  business  of  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  One  common  mistake  is 
planting  tree  seedlings  in  existing 
farm  woodlots  or  under  the  shade 
of  other  trees.  Christmas  trees  must 
have  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  conse¬ 
quently  should  always  be  planted  in 
the  open. 

Land  that  is  poorly  drained  is  not 
suitable  for  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Land  that  is  imperfectly  drained 
usually  results  in  heaving  of  seed¬ 
lings  from  frost  action;  also,  due  to 
poor  soil  drainage,  the  color  of  the 
trees  may  be  poor.  Well  drained  land 
gives  the  best  results. 

Land  Preparation  Is  Simple 

Most  sites  selected  for  tree  plant¬ 
ing  have  on  them  a  cover  of  grass, 
weeds,  briars  and  perhaps  scattered 
brush.  There  are  two  main  reasons 
for  site  preparation.  One  is  to  reduce 
the  competition  between  wild  growth 
and  the  little  trees.  The  other  is  to 
make  the  planting  job  easier. 

The  author,  speaking  from  10  years’ 
planting  experience  on  his  own 
Christmas  tree  land,  believes  that, 
where  heavy  sod  exists,  it  is  a  real 


time  saver  to  plow  a  very  shallow 
furrow.  The  furrow  should  be  plowed 
on  the  contour  and  the  trees  planted 
in  the  furrow.  Where  furrowing  is 
not  practical  because  of  rocks  or  steep 
slopes,  the  use  of  the  mattock  to 
scalp  an  area,  about  one  foot  square 
around  the  spot  where  the  seedling  is 
to  be  planted,  reduces  weed  compe¬ 
tition.  Fields  fairly  free  of  heavy  sod 
and  weeds  can  usually  be  planted 
without  any  special  site  preparation. 

When  it  comes  to  tools  or  methods, 
any  experienced  planter  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  tried  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  or  more  ways  of  doing  the  job. 
Often  the  method  of  planting  used 
at  one  end  of  the  field  differs  from 
that  used  at  the  other  end;  stones 
are  often  the  deciding  factor  here. 
The  mattock  or  grub  hoe,  used  to 
dig  the  hole  or  make  a  slit,  is  a 
standard  planting  method.  A  long 
handled,  round  pointed  shovel,  or 
short  handled  tile  spade,  is  also  com¬ 
monly  used  when  the  slit  method  of 
planting  seedlings  can  be  used.  Tree 
planting  machines  are  often  a  great 
timesaver  where  the  land  is  not  ex¬ 
tremely  rocky,  brushy  or  steep.  Some 
operators  claim  8,000  trees  per  day 
can  be  planted  by  two  men.  In  com¬ 
parison  two  men  planting  by  hand, 
unless  very  experienced,  might  not 
plant  more  than  800  each,  per  day. 


To  obtain  symmetrical  growth,  the 
evergreens  should  he  regularly  and 
properly  pruned.  Here,  John  A. 
Murray  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  is  prun¬ 
ing  his  Norway  spruce  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  too  branchy. 

The  Planting  Season 

Early  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  is  generally 
agreed  upon  by  foresters  as  the  best 
time  to  plant.  Early  spring  planting 
gives  the  little  trees  a  chance  to  start 
growing  and  become  established  by 
the  time  dry  weather  sets  in. 

There  is  one  exception.  Where  the 
Winters  are  mild  and  the  soils  are 
light  in  texture,  either  sandy  or 
gravelly  as  in  south  Jersey,  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  or  Delaware,  fall 
planting  can  be  used.  However,  for 
most  growers  who  have  only  small 
amounts  of  trees  to  plant  it  is  best 
to  be  safe  and  plant  in  the  early 
Spring. 

Pays  Ao  Plant  Good  Stock 

Most  forest  tree  nurseries  offer  two 
classes  of  stock:  seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants.  Seedlings  are  stock  that  have 
been  grown  only  in  the  seedbed. 
Transplants  are  seedlings  that  have 
been  transplanted  out  of  the  seedbed 
one  or  more  times. 

If  weed  competition  is  great,  it  pays 
to  plant  the  larger  transplants.  Sur¬ 
vival  is  usually  better  and,  normally, 
you  get  quicker  returns  than  by 
planting  seedlings.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  spruces  and  firs.  Frequent¬ 
ly  pine,  if  left  in  the  seedbed  for 
three  years,  does  very  well  when 
planted  to  the  field.  Each  prospective 
Christmas  tree  grower  should  care¬ 
fully  study  the  nursery  advertise¬ 
ments  to  see  what  size  seedling  he 
can  get  for  his  money  before  order¬ 
ing.  Stick  to  large  seedlings  or  trans¬ 
plants.  Small  seedlings  are  seldom 
bargains. 

Study  Markets,  Then  Select  Species 
to  Plant 

If  you  are  going  to  be  a  small 
grower  and  expect  to  sell  your  trees 
locally,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  care¬ 
fully  what  the  customers  are  buying. 
Christmas  trees  mean  different  things 
to  different  people.  To  some,  red 
cedar  is  the  Christmas  tree.  Others 
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have  never  used  a  species  other  than 
the  balsam  fir.  In  some  areas  Norway 
spruce  is  the  old  standby.  Scotch  pine 
is  very  popular  in  other  areas.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  site.  After  you  have  de¬ 
termined  what  species  the  land  will 
grow,  then  make  your  selection,  giv¬ 
ing  proper  consideration  to  the  local 
demand. 

Chief  among  the  home-grown 
Christmas  tree  species  are  Scotch 
pine,  red  pine,  Norway  spruce,  white 
spruce,  Douglas  fir,  balsam  fir,  Aus¬ 
trian  pine  and  white  pine.  Climate  is 
an  important  consideration  in  select¬ 
ing  species.  Prior  to  planting  it  is 
best  to  discuss  species  with  your  State 
Agricultural  College  or  State  Forestry 
Department.  For  New  Jersey  the 
author  recommends  Norway  spruce, 
Douglas  fir  and  Scotch  pine.  The 
general  recommendations  for  New 
York  are  Norway  spruce,  white 
spruce,  Douglas  fir,  balsam  fir  and 
Scotch  pine;  for  New  England  —  bal¬ 
sam  fir,  Douglas  fir,  white  spruce, 
red  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  Frasier 
fir,  and  Red  Pine.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pennsylvania  demands  are  more  on 
the  side  of  pine,  as  their  markets  and 
soils  favor  Scotch  pine,  red  pine,  and 
some  white  pine;  also  they  favor 
Norway  spruce,  white  spruce,  Douglas 
fir  and  balsam  fir. 

Cultivation  Is  Not  Necessary 

Many  folks  have  the  idea  that  tree 
seedlings  need  cultivation  for  the 
first  few  years.  This  is  not  true.  In 
most  cases,  on  the  poorer  soils  gen¬ 
erally  planted  to  trees,  the  cover  is 
made  up  of  briars  and  low  weeds. 
While  the  trees  may  be  partially 
hidden  during  the  first  year,  they 
usually  come  through  in  good  shape 
the  second  year.  A  stand  of  dense 
clover  or  blue  grass,  however, 
smothers  the  trees.  In  this  case  the 
trees  must  be  given  some  help  to 
reduce  competition. 

Spacing  of  Trees  Varies 

Spacing  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  size  of  the  trees  desired  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  spacing,  but  a  spacing  of 
four  feet  by  four  feet  (2,720  trees 
per  acre)  allows  enough  room  to 
produce  table  size  trees.  Five-by-five 
feet  (1,740  trees  to  the  acre)  is  good 
average  spacing  for  producing  the 
size  of  tree  most  in  demand,  the  six 
foot  tree.  Some  growers  want  to  re¬ 
move  Christmas  trees  by  thinning, 
leaving  half  of  the  trees  for  a  crop 
of  sawtimber.  Five-by-five  spacing  is 
good  for  this  type  of  management. 
Six-by-six  feet  (1,210  trees  to  the 
acre)  allows  plenty  of  room  for  grow¬ 
ing  trees  up  to  eight  feet  in  height. 

Management  Is  Simple 

Pruning  is  necessary.  Trees  are 
pruned  to  make  them  grow  bushy. 
Usually  a  tree  grows  slowly  the  first 
three  or  four  years.  After  that,  the 
leader  may  grow  so  rapidly  that  the 
tree  looks  spindly  and  limby.  Spruces 
and  firs  can  be  pruned  from  late 
Summer  through  late  Winter.  Using 
a  pruning  shears,  snip  off  the  leader 
just  above  a  bud  at  a  point  six  to  nine 
inches  above  the  last  whorl  of 
branches.  Side  branches  can  be 
sheared  as  needed  to  give  the  tree 
a  pyramidal  shape.  If  you  prune 
branches  between  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  December,  and  plan  to  sell 
the  trees  that  same  Christmas,  be 
sure  to  cut  the  side  branches  at  the 
point  where  they  join  the  secondary 
branches.  This  eliminates  a  fresh  stub 
which  would  otherwise  show  at  Chris¬ 
time.  After  one  growing  season  you 
do  not  readily  notice  this  stub. 

Pines  must  be  pruned  only  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season. 
They  do  not  have  buds  along  their 
limbs  as  do  the  spruces  and  firs;  after 
being  pruned  they  must  set  new  buds 
for  the  following  year.  Prune  just 
as  soon  as  the  tree  has  made  enough 
growth  to  allow  you  to  get  the  desired 
pyramidal  shape.  June  15th  to  July 
1  is  about  right  for  New  Jersey  and 
southern  Pennsylvania.  July  15th  for 
more  northern  areas.  Pruning  should 
be  limited  to  the  new  growth. 

Fire,  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  grower,  can  destroy  a  young 
plantation  in  a  very  short  time.  Plant¬ 
ings  should  be  protected  either  by 
cleared  fire  lanes  or  plowed  furrows. 

Marketing  Methods  Vary 

Trees  are  ready  to  cut  whenever 
they  command  the  best  market.  Some 
may  be  sold  for  table  size  trees, 
some  when  they  are  six  feet  tall; 
others  may  be  kept  for  large  church 
or  cummunity  trees.  The  time  to  sell 
depends  on  the  price  and  the  demand 
prevailing. 
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Many  small  growers  (those  with 
five  acres  or  less)  find  it  most  prof¬ 
itable  to  sell  direct  to  the  customer. 
Those  who  grow  trees  in  greater 
numbers,  or  who  have  limited  time 
fo  put  into  harvesting,  might  sell  the 
trees  cut  and  ready  to  load  at  the 
roadside.  They  may  prefer  to  sell  the 
trees  on  the  stump.  The  profits  will 
vary  depending  on  how  much  work  is 
put  into  the  business. 

Growing  Christmas  trees  can  be 
<a  profitable  business  on  land  not 
suited  for  other  farm  crops,  or  as  a 
sideline  for  regular  farmers  and 
others  but,  like  any  other  business, 
it  x*equires  planning  and  work. 

Austin  N.  Lentz 

New  Jersey 


Grange  News 

Strong  recommendations  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  austerity,  combined 
with  compulsory  military  training  and 
a  stiff  excess  profits  tax,  were  placed 
before  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Grange.  The  appeal 
for  vigorous  steps  to  combat  the 
world-wide  threat  of  communism  was 
prepared  by  the  late  Albert  S.  Goss, 
Master  of  the  Grange  from  1941  until 
his  death  on  October  25,  two  days 
after  he  had  completed  the  address 
intended  as  his  message  to  the  annual 
convention.  It  was  read  by  Henry  D. 
Sherwood,  New  York  State  Grange 
Master. 

The  Goss  address  asked  the  Grange 
to  review  a  long-standing  policy  in 
opposition  to  compulsory  military 
training.  “As  long  as  the  threat  of 
attack  exists,”  he  wrote,  “I  believe 
every  young  man  should  devote  a 
certain  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
direct  service  of  his  nation.” 

In  calling  for  an  austerity  program, 
Goss  recommended  “a  stiff  excess 
profits  tax  sufficient  to  capture  all 
extra  profits  made  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  war  activities.”  He 
called  for  “substantial  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  in  the  form  of 
heavier  taxes,  rationed  supplies  where 
necessary,  and  a  program  of  austerity 
sufficient  to  devote  all  our  resources 
to  winning  lasting  peace.” 

The  address  was  one  of  the  most 
scathing  denunciations  of  commu¬ 
nism  ever  delivered  before  a  national 
farm  gathering.  Communism,  Goss 
declared,  was  born  in  class  hatred, 
and  has  lived  and  thrived  on  class 
hatred  for  over  a  century.  But,  he 
warned,  communism  can  not  be  de¬ 
feated  by  force  of  arms  alone. 


Capital  Grange  No.  18,  Dover, 
Delaware,  was  recently  announced  as 
the  winner  of  the  $15,000  first  place 
award  in  the  1950  National  Grange — 
Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  Communi  ¬ 
ty  Service  Contest.  Announcement  of 
the  award  was  made  in  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  National  Grange  Con¬ 
vention. 

Capital  Grange  built  a  Grange 
Community  Center,  which  was  badly 
needed  in  Dover,  the  capital  city  of 
Delaware.  The  Grangers  immediately 
opened  the  center  to  lodges  and  other 
organizations,  which  accepted  im¬ 
mediately,  as  a  meeting  place  and 
also  made  detailed  plans,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Red  Cross,  to  use  the 
building  as  a  disaster  center  in  the 
event  of  emergencies.  Other  projects 
carried  out  by  the  winning  Grange 
included  recreational  training,  aid  to 
families  whose  homes  have  burned, 
convention  assistance,  adoption  of  19 
Palmer  Home  residents  as  “Sunshine 
Pals,”  donations,  and  numerous  other 
projects  designed  to  aid  the  aged, 
needy,  and  other  individuals  and 
groups.  The  active  and  physically 
able  members  of  this  Grange  parti¬ 
cipated  100%  in  these  community 
service  projects. 


A  home  and  community  welfare 
conference  was  recently  held  at  the 
New  England  Grange  Lecturers’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Sister 
Brown  of  the  National  Committee 
was  present,  also  New  England  Chair¬ 
man,  Sister  Whitcomb  from  Rhode 
Island,  Sister  Reed  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Sister  Stoddard  from  Vermont, 
and  other  representatives  from  the 
other  New  England  States.  All  pro¬ 
grams  for  1950  have  been  mostly 
completed.  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  Community  Service 
Contest. 


New  York  State  Grangers  at  their 
recent  annual  session  in  Elmira  went 
on  record  as  follows:  (1)  Opposed  to 
legalizing  the  sale  of  pre-colored, 


yellow  oleo  or  other  butter  substitutes 
in  New  York  State.  (2)  Asserted  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
intends  to  take  over  control  of  the 
New  York  milkshed’s  milk-marketing 
administration,  and  protested  such  a 
proposal.  (3)  Opposed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  series  of  regional  fairs 
to  replace  the  present  county  fair 
system.  (4)  Urged  the  extension  and 
continuation  of  automobile  drivers’ 
training  courses  as  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  highway  accidents. 

New  York  State  Grange  Master, 
Henry  D.  Sherwood,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that:  “The  grass  roots  of  the 
Grange  is  the  Subordinate  Grange 
and  the  folks  who  make  up  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Here  begins  the  thinking  that 
finally  leads  to  a  State  Grange  pro¬ 
gram.  Final  decisions  rest  with  the 
delegate  body — the  grass  roots  of  our 
fraternity  —  the  folks  from  back 
home.” 


Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Porter  Bond,  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  Granger  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  recently  passed  away  in  her  105tli 
year  at  Medford,  Mass.  A  native  of 
Thetford,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Bond  was  born 
on  July  18,  1845.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  late  Frank  Bond,  were 
charter  members  of  Eclipse  Grange, 
organized  in  February,  1898,  and  were 
continuously  active  in  its  affairs  for 
over  half  a  century.  Mr.  Bond  was 
its  first  Master. 


William  Trethaway  of  Jackson 
Grange,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  master  of  Pomona 
Grange  44  at  a  meeting  with  Lehman 
Grange  at  Meeker.  Other  officers 
elected  are,  overseer,  Roscoe  Men- 
scoter,  Muhlenburg;  lecturer,  Clara 
Dodson,  Muhlenburg;  steward, 
Thomas  Earl,  Mountain  Grange,  Car- 
verton;  assistant  steward,  Russell 
Cease,  Jackson  Grange;  chaplain, 
Margaret  Case,  Jackson  Grange;  trea¬ 
surer,  Lloyd  Bonham,  Muhlenburg; 
secretary,  Lillian  Hildebrant,  Lehman 
Grange;  gatekeeper,  Donald  Miller, 
Jackson  Grange;  Pomona,  Myrtle 
Major  of  Jackson  Grange;  Ceres, 
Elizabeth  Benscoter,  Muhlenburg 
Grange;  Flora,  Stella  Pascoe,  Moun¬ 
tain  Grange,  Carverton;  lady  assistant 
steward,  Gertrude  Cease,  Jackson 
Grange;  executive  committee,  John 
Hildebrant,  Lehman  Grange;  finance 
committee,  George  Rice,  Jackson 
Grange. 

Clarion  County  Pomona  Grange  re¬ 
cently  was  host  to  the  Butler  County 
Pomona  Grange  who  brought  the 
Traveling  Cornucopia  and  an  excellent 
program  at  the  all-day  meeting  of  the 
Leatherwood  Grange.  Master  George 
Cole  introduced  Vernon  Norris,  Butler 
County  Pomona  Master,  who  in  turn 
presented  the  Butler  County  officers. 
The  program,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  John  Cranmer,  Butler  County 
Pomona  Lecturer,  was  presented  by 
members  of  Winfield  and  Jefferson 
Granges,  with  Ralph  Reonigk,  Lec¬ 
turer  of  Winfield  Grange,  introducing 
the  readings.  “Citizenship”  was  the 
heme  around  which  Mrs.  Mark  Stahl- 
man,  Lecturer,  built  the  morning  and 
xftemoon  programs.  Officers  answered 
roll  call  with  a  quality  of  a  good 
citizen.  Greetings  were  given  by  Mr. 
George  Henry  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Brocious  answered.  Mrs.  Howard 
Smith  of  S’nannondale  gave  a  most 
interesting  review  of  the  book  “The 
Road  Ahead”.  d. 


Poughkeepsie  Grange,  No.  839, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  owns  this 
attractive  and  well  built  Grange 
hall;  the  local  is  noted  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  work  and  activities. 


SAVE  MONEY  "I  lengthened  my  old  bam  60  feet  last 
year  and  completely  equipped  it  with  James  way  automatic 
ventilation,  stanchions,  stalls,  barn  cleaner,  water  cups,  salt 
brackets  and  a  feed  truck.  With  Jamesway  plans,  I  modernized 
my  old  barn  for  about  a  third  the  cost  of  all  new  construction. 
Considering  today’s  building  costs,  that's  a  substantial  saving!” 


p  y  rooaewizmij  with 

Jamesway 

Says  Warner  Johnson ,  StewartviHe,  Minn, 


SAVE  TIME  My  Jamesway  electric  barn  cleaner  has 
eliminated  the  dirtiest,  back-breaking  job  in  the  barn.  Now 
it  just  takes  a  flip  of  the  switch  and  the  barn  is  cleaned  in 
about  10  minutes.  By  hand,  it  would  take  at  least  an  hour! 
I  like  my  Jamesway  automatic  ventilation,  too.” 


Ventilation  Wafer  Cup*  Barn  Cleaner  Stalls  and  Stanchion* 


Hog  Feeder 


REG:  l/.  3.  PAT  .OFF, 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  rn-1250  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  more  information  telling  me  how  I  can  modernize 
with  Jamesway  for  □  cows  Q  hens  □  hogs.  I  am  especially 
interested  in . 


Name . . 

Town . . . State... 
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Oh  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  x6,  1950 


Report  on  Covered  Bridges 

When,  on  the  second  day  of  last 
July,  I  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  asking  that  he 
publish  my  desire  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  location  of  covered 
bridges,  I  little  knew  what  an  amaz¬ 
ing  and  delightful  experience  awaited 
me.  I  thought  I  might  receive  about 
25  replies,  and  I  blithely  promised 
to  acknowledge  each  one.  1  smile 
when  I  consider  how  naive  I  was! 

On  August  31  the  Editor,  whom  I 
discovered  to  be  as  kindly  and  help¬ 
ful  as  are  his  readers,  wrote  me  as 
follows:  “You  have  received  by  actual 
count  179  replies”.  Since  then  about 
as  many  more  have  come,  so  that  the 
total  must  be  well  over  300.  Realizing 
my  embarrassing  position,  the  Editor 
suggested  that  I  write  a  report  to  be 
printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
rather  than  attempt  to  acknowledge 
individual  responses.  He  even  dis¬ 
couraged  my  idea  of  sending  dupli¬ 
cate  postals.  I  appreciate  his  thought¬ 
fulness  tremendously. 

The  first  responses  naturally  enough 
came  from  New  York  State.  Then 
they  .came  from  New  England  and 
from  Pennsylvania.  Frankly,  I  ex¬ 
pected  the  greatest  number  to  come 
from  New  England,  but  I  believe  that 
Pennsylvania  has  the  edge  on  that 
section,  and  even  on  New  York.  I 
cannot  now  give  the  actual  number  of 
bridges  reported,  as  there  were  many 
duplications,  and  each  letter  must  be 
read  more  carefully  than  has  been 
possible  so  far.  Too,  maps  must  be 
studied,  as  no  two  persons  describe 
a  location  in  the  same  way. 

Several  responses  were  received 
from  Ohio.  Three  persons  reported 
the  same  bridge  in  West  Virginia. 
Several  reported  one  each  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  in  Wisconsin.  One  reported 
one  in  Illinois.  One  letter  came  from 
Florida  about  a  bridge  in  the  North. 
Only  two  reports  came  from  my  own 
State,  and  one  of  those  was  from  a 
fellow  townsman,  unknown  to  me, 
but  whom  I  contacted  by  phone.  Both 
New  Jersey  letters  named  bridges  in 
other  States.  Some  asked  for  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  our  solitary  covered  bridge. 
It  is  at  Sergeantsville,  in  Hunterdon 
County.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  several 
years,  but  as  it  was  then  in  excellent 
condition,  I  feel  sure  that  it  still 
exists. 

Yes,  I  am  a  Jerseyite,  as  some  of 
you  surmised.  Most  of  you  addressed 
me  as  “Dear  Sir”,  but  some  played 
safe  and  wrote  “Dear  Sir  or  Madam”. 
The  latter  is  correct.  Many  of  you  in¬ 
vited  me  to  call  on  you  so  that  you 
might  guide  me  to  the  bridges.  1 
may  accept  some  of  your  invitations. 
I  would  love  to  accept  all,  even  that 
of  the  gentleman  who  owns  a  hotel 
in  Western  Pennsylvania!  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  be  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  calls  or  even  more  letters.  I 
live  in  the  beautiful,  historic  town 
of  Haddonfield,  only  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Suppose  you  take  your 
well-worn  copy  of  Longfellow’s 
Poems  from  your  bookshelf,  and  turn 
to  the  poem  “Elizabeth”  in  “Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn”.  We  recognize  Eliza¬ 
beth  Haddon  as  the  founder  of  our 
town  in  1701,  and  next  year  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  250th  anniversary  of  her 
arrival  from  England. 

Some  of  you  New  Yorkers  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  friend  and 
I  “invaded”  the  Catskills  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  located  some  of  the  bridges 
you  reported.  They  were:  1.  One  near 
Curry’s  Corners,  over  the  Neversink; 
2.  One  just  west  of  Livingston  Manor, 
to  the  left  of  Route  17,  and  down  a 
hill  —  it  crosses  the  Willowemoc;  3. 
At  Beaverkill  State  Park;  4.  At 
Downsville,  over  the  East  Branch  of 
the  Delaware;  5.  At  Pepacton;  6.  Near 
Arena,  back  of  .the  Toth  Farm — this  is 
closed  to  trucks;  7.  At  N.  Blenheim 
— this  is  cut  off  entirely  at  one  end — 
crosses  the  Schoharie;  8.  At  Rifton, 
over  the  Wallkill,  open  only  to  foot 
traffic.  I  was  told  that  the  bridges  at 
Debruce  and  at  Roscoe  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Also,  in  October,  I  spent  a  week¬ 
end  in  York  County,  Pa.,  and,  with 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices, 

per  ton, 

bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

December  5,  1950: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.$59.25 

$53.50 

$58.50 

$57.75 

Standard  Middlings  . 

.  61.00 

54.00 

58.50 

59.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 

.  93.00 

95.50 

91.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein  ... 

.  78.80 

71.50 

72.50 

76.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  78.67 

77.36 

80.25 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein... 

.  78.67 

78.11 

77.50 

81.25 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  58.06 

55.70 

58.48 

White  hominy  feed . . .  . . 

69.00 

69.50 

Yellow  hominy  feed . 

.  69.00 

69.25 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. 

.  - 

64.50 

69.00 

Distillers’  grains  . 

.  54.60 

58.00 

59.25 

Brewers’  grains  . 

.  60.05 

55.00 

60.00 

61.50 

the  help  of  a  friend  living  there,  dis¬ 
covered  10  covered  bridges.  I  al¬ 
ready  know  some  which  you  named 
in  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  Counties.  Long  experience 
in  searching  for  old  churches,  houses, 
cemeteries  and  trees  has  taught  me 
the  value  of  questioning  various 
people,  so  we  had  little  trouble  in 
finding  these  bridges.  I  agree  with 
one  of  my  correspondents,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  attendants  at  gas  sta¬ 
tions  are  excellent  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  I  read  that  to  my  sister  and 
she  said:  “He  doesn’t  know  you!” 

I  do  feel  that  I  cannot  close  without 
telling  you  of  some  thrills  you  af¬ 
forded  me.  One  letter  came  from 
Mother  Bee.  Now,  I  know  her  real 
name  and  where  the  “Little  Brown 
House”  is.  One  friend  sent  a  book 
giving  all  the  covered  bridges  in  New 
Hampshire.  One  listed  all  those  in 
Massachusetts.  Another  wrote  from 
Pennsylvania,  sending  a  magazine 
naming  all  those  in  Vermont.  There 
were  many  beautiful  cards  and 
photographs,  with  offers  of  more. 
Some  drew  maps,  marking  the  sites 
of  bridges.  One  sent  a  State  Highway 
Map,  with  sites  marked.  There  was 
a  letter  from  “Happy  Acres”  in  New 
York;  on  my  way  home  from  New 
England  earlier  in  the  Summer  I 
noted  that  name  at  an  entrance  gate, 
and  remarked  on  its  aptness.  Some 
of  you  are  artists  and  make  sketches 
of  the  bridges.  An  original  poem  was 
received.  I  learned  from  one  of  you 
that  there  is  a  Covered  Bridge  So¬ 
ciety;  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  capitu¬ 
late  and  join  it!  I  received  addresses 
where  I  might  secure  a  “complete 
list”,  and  so  on  and  on. 

I  fear  that  the  Editor  will  not  have 
the  space  for  all  of  this.  But,  if  he 
will  permit,  I  would  like  to  give  a 
more  definite  report  at  some  future 
date.  In  the  meantime,  “Thank  you” 
to  all  of  you  wonderful  people,  and 
this  includes  the  Editor.  G.  S.  S. 

New  York 


We  Have  Seen  His  Star 

(Continued  from  Page  851) 
through  the  years.  There  are  Christ¬ 
mas  cookies  to  be  made  ahead,  cut  in 
fancy  shapes  and  trimmed  as  gaily  as 
the  tree.  There  are  packages  to  be 
wrapped  in  glittering  papers  and 
ribbons.  There  is  the  fragrant,  steam¬ 
ing  kitchen  where  the  turkey  is 
stuffed  and  pies  and  cakes  and  pud¬ 
dings  baked.  Those  who  live  in  the 
country  remember  the  English  cus¬ 
tom,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Druids.  They  select  the  Yule  Log 
whose  long  lasting  fire  will  brighten 
the  whole  holiday  season.  Candles 
and  stars  and  holly  shine  through  the 
house,  piled  with  spicy  boughs  of 
evergreen  in  every  available  spot, 
decked  with  red  and  silver  ribbons 
and  bells,  bound  into  wreaths  and 
swags  and  piney  garlands. 

Then  comes  the  Christmas  tree, 
that  most  beloved  symbol  of  German 
origin.  From  the  star  on  the  top  to 
the  lowest  branch,  all  is  gleaming 
bright  and  joyful.  Its  boughs  shelter 
the  hopes  of  the  children  and,  on 
Christmas  morn,  those  hopes  are  ful¬ 
filled  as  gifts  are  unwrapped  beside 
it.  Its  lights,  formerly  candles,  now 
soft,  rainbow-colored  electric  bulbs, 
shed  a  blessed  radiance  over  the 
scene.  Perhaps  beneath  the  green 
branches,  there  is  a  tiny  creche,  link¬ 
ing  us  with  the  Child  whose  birth 
we  celebrate. 

After  dinner  only  the  youngsters 
have  the  ambition  to  try  the  new 
skates  or  sled.  Lucky  indeed  is  the 
family  who  can  hitch  up  the  horses 
and  go  “lightly  flying  o’er  the  snow 
with  a  heigh-ha-ha  and  a  ho-ha-ha” 
as  in  the  old  days.  Somehow  the 
sleigh  still  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
the  joys  of  the  season,  its  bells  tink¬ 


ling  as  the  runners  skim  through  the 
wintry  night.  In  the  evening  there 
are  carols  to  be  sung  around  the  piano 
while  the  open  fire  blazes  on  the 
hearth — old  ones  like  “Silent  Night”. 
“Adeste  Fidelis”,  and  “It  came  Upon 
a  Midnight  Clear”. 

Later,  as  the  fire  burns  low,  when 
only  the  candles  pick  up  the  high¬ 
lights  in  the  room,  the  children  toast 
marshmallows  or  apples  at  the  hearth. 

“.  .  .  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  adore  him.” 
—St.  Matthew  11:2. 

Outside  the  wind  blows  cold,  swirl¬ 
ing  flakes  of  snow  around  the  house, 
stirring  the  ashes  and  flames  as  it 
sweeps  down  the  chminey.  But  inside 
we  are  comfortable  and  secure  and 
warm.  Another  Christmas  has  added 
its  magic  to  our  lives,  its  priceless 
gifts  to  our  hearts.  And,  “through 
the  icy  air  of  night”,  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion,  shines  the  golden  radiance  of 
the  Christmas  star. 


Last  Month’s  Storm 

A  disaster,  one  of  the  worst  to 
strike  in  over  10  years,  swept  across 
the  Eastern  States  late  last  month  in 
the  form  of  a  severe  wind  and  rain 
storm.  Winds  reportedly  reached  a 
velocity  of  108  miles  per  hour,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  a  wake  of  overturned  and 
broken  trees — in  many  cases  orchard 
trees  —  and  smashed  or  overturned 
scores  of  farm  buildings  and  homes. 
The  number  of  dead  in  the  North¬ 
east  has  mounted  up  to  over  200 
people.  Hardest  hit  of  the  farm 
areas  in  the  east  was  southern  New 
Jersey  where  the  damage  was  so 
great  that  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  federal  government  for 
financial  aid. 

Realizing  that  in  many  cases 
farmers  will  need  financial  assistance 
in  order  to  continue  normal  oper¬ 
ations,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  expedite 
loans  to  farmers  in  New  Jersey  whose 
buildings  and  property  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  storm.  Seven  offices 
throughout  New  Jersey  are  handling 
applications  for  four  per  cent  loans 
to  be  used  in  repairing  farm  b  hid¬ 
ings.  The  offices  are  in  Newton, 
Flemington,  Freehold,  Mays  Landing, 
Burlington,  Bridgeton  and  Glassboro. 
All  the  applications  will  be  reviewed 
by  county  committees  of  farmers,  and 
loans  will  be  repaid  over  periods  up 
to  33  years.  The  value  of  the  property 
given  as  security  will  determine  the 
extent  of  the  individual  loans. 


Vermont  Goat  Breeders 
Meet 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Vermont  Goat  Association  was  held 
in  Williamsville  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Irma  Hagenhauer.  Officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  present,  including 
Glenn  Eaton,  Springfield,  president; 
Mrs.  Margarethe  Paxton  Arlington, 
vice-pres.;  Ralph  Sprague  Putney, 
secy,  and  Mrs.  Irma  Hagenhauer, 
corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  December  17  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Eaton. 
Each  member  will  bring  samples  of 
goats’  milk  to  be  tested  for  butterfat 
content.  a.  b. 


STRICTLY 

FRESH 

FROZEN 


FISH 


GUARANTEED 
QUALITY 
SINCE  1899 


“Packed  with  the  wligle  in  ite  tail" 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Green  Bay,  Wit.  Order  today. 
Save  order  up  to  about  50  lb*,  and  pay  no  more 
(or  express  than  (or  a  small  amount.  Per  Box 

TDAIIT  cello  packages  20  lb.  boxeB....  (E  ft  (I 

I KUU I  Scaled  dressed  headless .  ▼ 

Smelts  packed  in  20  lb.  boxes . .  2.20 

Sabnon  Boneless  Fillets  14  lb.  box . 5.45 

Catfish  Boneless  Fillets  20  lb.  box . .  7.20 

Lake  Herring  headless  scaled  dressed  10  lbs.  1.50 
Shrimp  Jumbo  15  to  20  count  5  lb.  box....  3.75 
Smoked  chunk  whiteflsh  10  lb.  box. .......  4.50 


BOX 


WISCONSIN  FISHING 
184.  DEPT.  16,  GREEN 


CO. 

BAY,  WIS. 


l/  WILL  YOUR  §|M 

CAR, TRUCK 

or  TRACTOR 

mgeip 

HEED  It: MOST. 


THl  Freem°"  Hf 408011  fNnur 


The  Freeman 
Headbolt  Engine  Heater  supplies 
HEAT  for  instant  cold-weather  start¬ 
ing — heat  that  warms  your  engine  to 
start  the  moment  you  touch  the  starter. 

ADDS  LIFE  TO 
YOUR  ENGINE 
The  Freeman  Headbolt  Engine 
Heater  prevents  cold-weather  , 
damage.  .  .aids  positive  lub¬ 
rication  of  your  engine.  Enjoy! 
the  thrill  of  INSTANT  winter 
starting.  ,  .save  wear  and  tear 
on  your  battery.  .  .save  towing  fees. 

Get  a  Freeman  Headbolt  Engine  Heater.  .  .Today!  Sim¬ 
ple,  permanent  installation.  .  .remove  one  headbolt  and 
replace  with  heater.  Male  plug  extends  thru’  grilL_ 
PLUG  INTO  ANY  OUTLET 
Plug  standard  extension  cord  into  110-120 
AC-DC  outlet.  .  .  .Heater  warms  water  and 
anti-freeze  in  engine  block  in  30-60  minutes 
.  .  .cost  only  2c  per  day.  Models  to  fit 
ALL  Cars.  Trucks,  Farm  Tractors.  Get  the 
Freeman  Headbolt  Engine  Heater  TODAY 
at  any  Filling  Station,  Garage  or  Car  Dealer. 

Five  Star  Manufacturing  Co.,  E.  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract-  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  Y ou  get  constipated.  Y ou 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to, 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  at  any  drugstore. 


Housework 


Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  oomplain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold ,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don  t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a  mild!  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 


ELASTIC  HOSE 


Irregular*  ■ 
Skin  Tone  Invisible 
2  -  WAY  STRETCH 


each 


Very  sheer  and  durable  04  EA 
Nylon  Elastic  Hose  ▼'**sweach 
Small,  Medium  and  Large.  Guaran¬ 
teed!  Mail  Orders  —  Cash  or  C.O.D. 


IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT! 


D.  SOROKIN 

204-x  S.  11th  St.  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

Est.  1924 — Largest  Elastic  Hose  Outlet 


Style  K 


WAHTED  •  SHIPMENTS 


of  Cattlehides,  Horsehides,  Calf  and  Sheep¬ 
skins,  Wool,  Deerskins.  Prices  are  high. 
Always  in  market  for  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng. 
Prices  quoted.  Ship  via  PP.  Quick  cash. 
46th  year.  Please  send  us  your  name,  if 
you  sell  these  products. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 

640.00  Is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  200 
Greeting  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  ai 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  samples  Personalized  Stationery,  Napkins. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  12,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Wool  Remnants 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking.  yard  up  $1.00  per  lb. 
Postpaid  Ask  (or  catalogue.  THE  RUGCRAFT  CO., 
(191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  ARLINGTON.  MASS. 


WARDROBES.  ROOMY,  BEAUTIFUL,  MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT,  MAPLE.  Only  $29.50  freight  paid. 

Direct  from  factory.  Circular  free. 
FELLENBAUM  CABINET  SHOP,  CRALEY,  PENNA. 


-  FANFOLD  PH0T08  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largement*  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

HOT  WATER!  QUICKLY!  —  Electrically!  No  fire 
or  faucet  needed  with  LUX  HEATER.  Ideal  Christmas 
gifts;  traveling.  Only  $2.55  postpaid.  Free  information. 
Chas.  Lehman.  1 125  Evergreen,  New  York  City  59,  N.  Y. 

-  HOOKED  RUG  FRAMES  - 

Light,  Sturdy,  adjustable.  41"  width.  $7.75  plus  post- 
age.  HOWARD  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY.  N.  V. 

-  NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS  - 

C.  LOOMIS  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YOfitt 
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The  end  of  the  egg  price  support 
program,  although  this  column-  had 
reported  Brannan  as  considering  the 
action  months  ago,  came  with  a 
suddenness  that  surprised  Washington. 
Many  observers  were  predicting 
Brannan  might  hold  to  the  egg  pro¬ 
gram  and  even  reinstate  other  sus¬ 
pended  price  support  programs  as  a 
means  of  regaining  lost  prestige  in 
the  farm  belts.  Other  programs 
ended  by  Brannan  this  .year  were  the 
poultry  and  hog  price  props,  neither 
of  which  had  figured  importantly  in 
USDA  operations.  There  had  been  no 
price  support  purchases  of  hogs  or 
their  products  at  any  time  during  the 
years  in  which  the  program  was 
technically  in  operation.  As  for  poul¬ 
try,  there  were  minor  purchases  only 
of  turkeys. 

Congress,  itself,  stopped  the  potato 
price  support  program,  effective  next 
Spring  with  the  marketing  of  the  last 
1950-crop  spuds. 

Brannan  must  by  law  support 
prices  of  milk  and  its  products,  but 
with  the  dropping  of  eggs  this  is  now 
the  only  perishable  farm  commodity 
assured  of  price  support  aid  next 
year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
he  was  ending  the  program  reluc¬ 
tantly,  because  eggs  provide  ready 
cash  to  more  farm  families  around 
the  nation  than  any  other  crop  and 
also  because  they  represent  about  six 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  total  farm  in¬ 
come.  But  he  said  that  the  program, 
when  all  figures  are  in,  will  probably 
have  lost  145  million  dollars.  Through 
its  history  the  egg  program  has  been 
of  aid  principally  to  midwestem 
farmers.  The  program  has  long  been 
under  attack  from  many  quarters  be¬ 
cause  it  operated  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  dried  eggs  for  which  there 
was  no  cash  market.  The  dried  eggs 
were  stored,  among  other  places,  in 
caves.  And  there  they  stayed. 
***** 

A  special  House  committee  is  hav¬ 
ing  rough  going  in  its  effort  to  find 
out  whether  Americans  are  being 
poisoned  or  partly  poisoned  by  the 
food  they  eat.  The  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  James  I. 
Delaney  (D.,  N.  Y.)  exists  by  virtue 
of  House  action  taken  with  the 
thought  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
conflicting  claims  about  substances 
used  in,  around  and  to  fertilize  our 
foods  should  be  investigated. 

The  House  resolution  which 
touched  off  the  investigation  en¬ 
visioned  getting  the  facts  on  fertil¬ 
izers,  pesticides  and  chemicals  used 
to  preserve,  color  or  otherwise  change 
the  character  of  food  items.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  the  committee  has  found  the 
job  of  getting  the  facts  and  recog¬ 
nizing  them  as  approaching  the  im¬ 
possible. 

Testimony  on  pesticides  has  already 
indicated  that  many  of  these  are 
poisonous  if  improperly  used,  and 
this  is  probably  the  only  clear  con¬ 
clusion  that  can  be  reached  after  the 
first  few  weeks’  Washington  hearings. 
The  pesticides  include  sprays  and 
other  pest  and  insect  killers  used  on 
all  major  crops  and  for  protection  of 
meat  and  dairy  animals.  But,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Lea  S.  Hitchner, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemical  Assn.,  if  farm¬ 
ers  stopped  using  just  the  potentially 
poisonous  pesticides,  national  star¬ 
vation  would  follow.  Most  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  would  be  virtually 
wiped  out  if  application  of  the 
poisonous  pesticides  were  stopped 
even  for  one  year;  and,  depending  on 
insect  activity  in  any  one  year,  such 
crops  as  cotton,  wheat  and  corn  could 
be  seriously  threatened.  Nobody  at 
the  hearings  thus  far  has  suggested 
any  stronger  action  than  care  in 
application  and  testing  of  the  foods 
and  food  products  before  marketing. 

On  the  subject  of  chemicals  placed 
in  foods  purposely  and  also  on  the 
subject  of  chemical  vs.  organic 
fertilizers,  there  has  been  no  agree¬ 
ment  whatever.  For  instance,  tv/o 
respected  scientists  on  two  succeed¬ 
ing  days  testified  that  (a)  some 
chemicals  in  widespread  use  were 
poisonous  to  experimental  rats;  and 
(b)  these  same  chemicals  had  actu¬ 


ally  caused  the  experimental  rats  to 
thrive. 

The  cbemicals-in-food  controversy 
had  previously  been  covered  by  a 
Senate  Committee,  which  found  that 
use  of  these  materials  does  endanger 
consumers’  health  and  also  has  re¬ 
duced  farmers’  markets  for  many 
of  his  products. 

As  for  effects  on  the  growing  dis¬ 
position  to  use  chemicals  in  foods, 
George  L.  Prichard,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  fats  and 
oils  branch,  said  that  the  commercial 
baking  industry  alone  used  about 
one-third  of  our  total  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  commercially-produced 
lard  and  shortening  in  1947.  He  said 
that  since  the  war  and  introduction 
of  chemical  emulsifiers,  the  baking 
industry  has  stopped  buying  the  oil 
equivalent  of  760  thousand  acres  of 
soybeans.  Bakers  have  been  asked  by 
chemical  manufacturers  to  replace 
fats,  oils,  eggs  and  milk  with  • 
emulsifiers,  according  to  Prichard,  i 
and  this,  he  said,  “would  adversely 
affect  the  agricultural  economy  of  this ! 
country.” 

The  chemical  manufacturers  claimed 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis-: 
tration  has  ample  authority  without; 
additional  legislation  to  protect  con-! 
sumers  against  harmful  chemicals  ini 
food.  This  was  denied  by  Vincent  A.: 
Kleinfeld,  committee  counsel,  who 
pointed  to  several  instances  in  which 
food  and  medical  preparations  had 
been  responsible  for  widespread  and 
dangerous  ailments  as  well  as  numer¬ 
ous  deaths  before  the  Food  and  Drug 
officials  were  able  to  stop  sale  of  the 
poisonous  materials.  Kleinfeld, 
Prichard  and  others  recommended 
powers  for  Food  and  Drug  equal  to 
the  powers  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  BAI  can 
and  does  require  that  any  substance 
put  in  meat,  or  even  any  substance 
used  to  package  meat,  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  proven  harmless  before  any 
can  be  sold. 

As  to  the  fertilizer  battle  —  an  old, 
old  controversy,  those  who  favor  use 
only  of  organic  fertilizers  seemed  to 
be  losing  the  battle  on  points,  if  not 
by  a  knockout.  Their  contentions 
range  from  charges  that  chemicals  ■ 
are  overpriced  and  undereffective  to 
claims  that  artificially  made  fertil¬ 
izers  cause  dietary  deficiencies  and 
actual  disease.  Dr.  Richard  Bradfield, 
head  of  the  Cornell  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Agronomy,  answered 
with  a  sharp,  “nonsense.”  He  defied 
his  opponents  to  produce  records  of 
one  scientifically  conducted  test  to 
b£Sr  out  any  one  of  their  contentions, 
and  counterattacked  on  the  score  of 
health.  He  listed  the  most  healthy 
nations  of  the  world,  among  them  the: 
United  States,  Scandinavian  nations, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  he  said, 
these  nations  use  the  greatest  amounts' 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  Then  he  cited 
the  least  healthy  nations,  among  them 
Latin  American,  African  and  Asiatic 
countries  which,  he  said,  relied  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  organic  fertlizers. 

Bradfield  did  not  contend  that  this 
proved  the  superiority  of  chemicals 
to  natural  fertilizers,  but  he  did  say 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount 
of  organics  available  and  so  nations 
relying  on  organics  suffer  from 
starvation  while  nations  which  use 
tremendous  amounts  of  chemical 
fertilizers  grow  tremendous  amounts 
of  food  and  so  can  boast  of  healthier 
citizens. 

ifc  ijc 

The  parity  index  stood  at  a  record 
high  on  November  15,  one  month  ago, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics.  Since  then,  farm 
prices  have  continued  upward.  The 
parity  index  is  a  composite  picture  of 
the  prices  all  farmers  are  receiving 
for  all  their  products.  The  parity 
ratio,  a  comparison  between  prices 
farmers  receive  and  prices  they  must 
pay,  rose  two  points  to  105  per  cent 
of  parity. 

All  of  which  means  that,  although 
some  farmers  and  even  some  farm 
sections  have  suffered  from  the  new 
wave  of  inflation,  most  farmers 
around  the  nation  have  gained 
slightly.  Harry  Lando 


pending. 


Just  twist  end 
rap  .  .  .  twist 
and  rap! 
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Why  waste  time  with  screwdriver,  wrenchT'cold  chisel  or  hacksaw? 
A  Porter  IMPAKDRIVER  starts  nuts,  bolts  or  screws  that  are  rusted 
or  frozen  on  with  amazing  speed  and  ease.  Ideal,  also,for  loosening 
or  tightening  in  hard-to-geMbt  places. 

Hundreds  of  farm  uses  .  .  .  tractors,  dairy  equipment,  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  implements  and  equipment.  Pays  for  itself  on  the  first  tough 
job  made  eosy.  See  IMPAKDRIVER  at  your  dealers  or  write  for  circular. 

Sets  with  different  assortments 

y0f~  V  m 

of  specially  designed  attach¬ 
ments  including  Hex  sockets  to 
*/»  and  two  sizes  of  Phillips 
and  plain  screwdriver  bits. 


K.  PORTER,  INC.  Somerville  43,  Mass. 

Porter  Cutters  Porter  Pruners 

PORTER-FERGUSON  Autobody  and  Fender  Repair  Tools 


FREE 


GET  VERY  LATEST  NEWS 

ON  HEAVY  YIELD,  PLUMP  OATS 

REAL  OAT  NEWS! 

WE  OFFER  CHEROKEE.  NEMAHA.  COLO. 
MINDO,  BEAVER  apd  NEW  CANADIAN 
FORTUNE.  Some  yi«ld9  of  Beaver  run  90,  95. 
103,  120  and  up  to  127  bu.  per  acre  Why 
auch  yields?  i — Disease  resistance.  2 — Stiff 
straw.  3 — Stood  where  many  others  went  flat. 
4 — Long  heads.  5 — Deep  roots.  Result;  High 
yields  and  better  profits. 

Beaver  took  Grand  Champion  IntT  Grain  Show 
*46  and  ‘47 

Get  yield  reports  and  some  secrets  of  HOW  TO 
GET  A  GOOD  OAT  CROP  and  HOW  NOT 
TO  GET  A  GOOD  OAT  CROP  shown  by 
actual  photographs 

On  most  popular  varieties,  new  lower 
prices  OUR  NEW  SELLING  PLAN 
CUTS  FREIGHT  COSTS. 


We  specialize  in  new¬ 
est,  best  seed  oats. 

Before  you  order  any 
oats,  get  our  latest 
SPECIAL  INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY  OFFER 
It  will  save  and  make 
you  money  Let  us 
prove  it. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  Picture  Facts,  crop  reports 
and  proof  of  heavy  yield  on  our  new  varieties. 

WE  WILL  LEAVE  IT  TO  YOU  Don’t  get 
misled  by  propaganda  on  this  oats  subject. 

Answering  this  ad  could  mean  more  cash 
from  your  harvest  next  fall  It  hae  for 
others.  Why  not  you? 

WE  ORIGINATED  in  1909  A  FIGHT¬ 
ING  CAMPAIGN  FOR  MORE  AND 
BETTER  OATS  in  the  U  S 

TODAY  we  still  sell  the  finest,  heavy- 
yield  seed  oats  that  money  can  buy 

We  are  very  particular  in  our  selec¬ 
tions  and  will  not  offer  any  oat  that 
does  not  have  a  high  rating  RE¬ 
SULT  THIS  POLICY  has  made  us 
more  (friends  in  less  time  than  any- 
I  thing  we  ever  sold 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO? 


FREE  SAMPLES 

Specify  kind 
WRITE  US  POSTAL 
or  LETTER 

(ORIGINAL)  TOD  A  r 


WATERLOO.  IOWA 


HEAVY  METAL  OUTDOOR  FIELD  COOKER  X 

30'  High  x  30'  Wide. 

Kettle  Capacity  45  gallons. 

Fire  Door  9'  x  12'. 

Grate  Cast  Iron  12'  x  16'. 

5'  off  the  floor. 

3  Lengths  galvanized  flu  pipe. 

6'  Diameter. 

1  Elbo  and  1  Top  cap. 

-  Total  weight  crated  320  lbs. 

Size  of  crate  34'  x  35'  x  36'. 

Original  Cost  $48.75.  Cost  Now  While  They 
Last  $15.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Newark. 

C.  A.  Brace  •  237  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Telephone  HUmbolt  5-3277 
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-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

WrltB  for  Price  Ll*t  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 

82  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

Oil  painting  and  Ceramics.  Reasonably  priced.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  D.  Gingerella,  Weekapaug,  R.  1. 

TWO  fe)m  A -DAY  PROTECTION  BEFORE 


It’s  so  valuable  . .  .  yet  so  cheap!  The  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D 
that  form  the  Kow-Kare  conditioning  formula  are  a 
common-sense  precaution  at  freshening  time.  Cows 
about  to  calve  often  harbor  weaknesses  that  are  not 
apparent  until  disasters  occur.  Add  Kow-Kare  to  the 
feed  of  every  freshening  cow;  also  of  cows  “off  feed,” 
cows  forced  for  high  production.  2<f  a  day  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  peace  of  mind.  At  all  farm-supply 
dealers.  FREE  BOOK,  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle."  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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‘  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make’ good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  obker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Christmastide  1950 

IN  any  American  city  the  pre-Christmas  rush 
envelops  all  and  everyone.  Carols  have 
been  dinned  upon  ears  by  mechanical  devices 
for  so  long  a  time  they  are  scarcely  heard. 
Little  bells  tinkle  beside  the  kettles  and 
baskets  of  organizations  soliciting  funds  for 
Christmas  dinners  for  the  needy.  On  the  main 
shopping  streets  the  individual  is  swept  along 
with  the  stream  of  shoppers,  whether  he  will 
or  no.  It  is  still  difficult  to  convince  oneself  of 
the  reason  for  the  hurry.  Men  do  not  wear 
their  motives  written  on  their  sleeves,  to  be 
read  by  all.  Unlike  the  farm,  where  a  man 
instinctively  knows  that  Christmas  is  near, 
the  city  seems  to  need  these  artificial  stimuli 
to  assure  that  it  will  not  forget.  But,  when 
all  the  confusion  and  hurry  are  past,  the  city 
man,  just  like  his  rural  neighbor,  shall  find 
that  Christmas  is  a  deeply  personal  experience. 

So,  whether  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm, 
Christmas  is  like  a  winding  lane  leading  to 
the  long  ago.  It  is  the  flash  of  a  new  sled  on 
crisp  new-fallen  snow;  the  swift  glide  of  a 
sharp  skate  on  smooth  ice;  the  shrill  excitement 
of  children  at  a  sudden  discovery.  It  is  the 
warmth  of  home  when  the  family  is  gathered 
about  the  table;  the  friendly  laughter  of  those 
who,  returning,  share  once  again  the  days  be¬ 
fore  their  leaving.  Christmas  is  mistletoe  and 
holly,  evergreen  and  bayberry  candles.  It  is 
a  carol  sung  by  voices  that  we  know  and  love. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this  material  enjoy¬ 
ment,  Christmas  is  a  spiritual  awakening.  It 
is  the  widening  of  our  consciousness  to  include 
all  men  within  the  circle  of  our  good  will,  an 
outreaching  of  friendliness  which  enriches  our 
friendships.  It  is  man’s  greatest  encourage¬ 
ment  to  continue  the  struggle  toward  a  better 
and  a  fuller  life  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  Down  in  his  heart,  he  has  known  for 
ages  that  the  effort  to  lift  himself  above  hate 
and  fear  by  his  bootstraps  was  a  failure.  That 
is  why  Christmas  has  always  been  his  joyous 
response  to  the  promise  of  “Peace  on  Earth, 
Goodwill  toward  Men.”  ? 

This  year  it  is  most  appropriate  and  need¬ 
ful  that  we  attend  God’s  House,  and  capture 
again  the  inspiration  of  that  first  Christmas. 
In  this  current  era  of  chaos  and  war,  God’s 
guidance  and  help  are  the  most  precious  gifts 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  the  world  and  all 
the  people  in  it. 


Livestock  and  Meat  Supplies 

AN  analysis  of  available  information  from 
governmental,  industrial,  and  farm 
sources  shows  that  livestock  numbers,  with  a 
consequent  supply  of  meat  as  well  as  feed,  will 
be  ample  to  meet  any  foreseeable  require¬ 
ments  for  both  the  armed  forces  and  our 
civilian  population  for  the  coming  year. 

With  the  exception  of  sheep,  livestock  num¬ 
bers  have  been  increasing  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  increase  in  hogs  has  already  been 
reflected  by  lower  liveweight  prices,  and  the 


decreased  cost  of  both  cured  and  fresh  pork 
to  the  consumer.  At  the  start  of  the  Korean 
War  last  June,  top  grade  fat  hogs  were  selling 
a  little  above  $20  a  hundred  pounds  liveweight 
in  Chicago;  they  attained  their  highest  price 
of  $25  around  the  middle  of  July.  As  we  go 
to  press,  quotations  for  the  best  grade  butcher 
hogs  are  $18.  While  the  decline  in  the 
retail  price  of  pork  has  been  considerable,  it 
is  not  as  great  proportionately  as  that  of  live- 
weight  hog  prices.  Last  July  the  average  re¬ 
tail  price  for  good  quality  pork  chops  in  New 
York  City  ranged  from  75  to  85  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  to  a  present  price  of 
approximately  65  cents  a  pound.  The  in¬ 
creased  number  of  hogs  have  resulted  in  a 
step-up  of  about  eight  per  cent  in  slaughter 
supplies  during  1950.  After  the  large  numbers 
of  fall  farrowed  pigs  have  been  fattened  and 
sold  by  late  February,  hog  prices  will  prob¬ 
ably  advance  some  15  to  20  per  cent  by  mid¬ 
summer  but,  barring  further  inflation,  it  is 
improbable  that  they  will  attain  the  high 
summer  level  of  last  July. 

Cattle  prices  have  held  firm  during  the  past 
several  months,  with  the  Chicago  top  for  best 
grade  fat  steers  averaging  around  $32.50  per 
100  pounds  liveweight.  At  present  the  total 
numbers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  are 
approximately  80,250,000  head  compared  with 
the  high  record  for  numbers  of  85,500,000  head 
in  1925.  The  present  figure  is,  however,  21  per 
cent  greater  than  just  prior  to  World  War  II, 
while  there  has  been  only  a  15  per  cent  gain 
in  consumer  population  during  the  same 
period.  Cattle  numbers  are  definitely  on  the 
increase,  which  means  that  less  cows  and 
heifers  are  being  marketed.  Corn  Belt  and 
western  farmers  are  now  fattening  a  greater 
number  of  steers  than  ever  before.  Most  of 
these  will  be  sold  as  fat  cattle  by  late  Spring, 
with  probable  price  declines  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  at  that  time.  These  late  fall  and  early 
winter  purchased  feeder  cattle  were  bought 
at  relatively  high  prices,  many  of  them  having 
been  put  in  the  feedlots  at  between  $29  and 
$30  per  100  pounds  liveweight.  Although  this 
represents  practically  no  fattening  margin,  the 
biggest  factor  for  profit  and  loss  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  corn.  Most  of  these  Central  West 
farmers  produce  their  own  corn  and  they  have 
a  large  supply  on  hand.  It  is  therefore  more 
profitable  for  them  to  market  this  grain  in  the 
form  of  beef  and  pork  at  existing  prices  than 
to  sell  it  as  grain.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  northeastern  farmer  who  has  to  buy  all 
or  most  of  his  grain  for  cattle  fattening  is 
facing  a  seriously  speculative  situation. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  just  about  held  their 
own  for  the  past  year,  but  their  total  avail¬ 
able  supply  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  have 
any  appreciable  influence  on  either  livestock 
or  meat  prices. 

The  records  show  that  thus  far  in  1950  the 
per  capita  meat  consumption  in  this  country 
is  between  146  and  147  pounds,  as  compared 
with  144  pounds  last  year.  The  highest  per 
capita  consumption,  163  pounds,  occurred  in 
1908,  while  the  lowest,  117  pounds,  was  in  1935. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  past  influence  of 
economic  conditions  upon  the  amount  of  meat 
eaten  per  capita.  In  1910,  two  years  after  the 
point  of  record  consumption,  the  average 
amount  eaten  per  capita  had  declined  to  145 
pounds  because  of  an  economic  recession.  An¬ 
other  contributing  factor  in  meat  consumption 
is  the  ratio  of  animal  units  to  human  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  total  population  back  in  1908  was 
about  89  million,  while  total  animal  units  were 
approximately  14  million  head  more  than 
those  of  today.  This  decline  in  animal  units  has 
been  principally  in  sheep,  of  which  there  are 
now  some  20  million  head  less  than  in  1908. 
The  low  spot  for  meat  consumption  during 
1935  was  the  result  of  another  serious  de¬ 
pression.  The  present  population  of  this 
country,  including  the  armed  forces,  is  novr 
placed  at  150,697,361  persons.  The  present 
ratio  of  animal  units  to  human  population,  in 
combination  with  prevailing  high  employment, 
should  therefore  result  in  favorable  prices  to 
livestock  producers  throughout  most  of  the 
coming  year,  except  for  seasonal  gluts  as 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  cattle  and  hog  numbers  will  cause 
an  undoubtedly  downward  marketwise  trend 
during  late  1951  and  increasingly  so  in  1952. 


December  16,  1950 

Lesson  Learned  for  the  Future 

IN  the  November  18  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey  presented 
a  worthwhile  lesson  on  electricity  and  how 
we  are  so  dependent  upon  it  in  our  daily  lives 
today.  Prophetically  enough,  only  a  few  days 
after  the  issue  was  in  the  hands  of  R.  N.-Y. 
readers,  a  severe  windstorm  created  “electrical 
havoc”  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  thus 
dramatizing  the  fictitious  scene  presented  in 
Dr.  Tukey’s  sketch. 

This  article  and  the  recent  storm  should 
serve  as  a  warning.  Precautions  can  be  taken 
now  to  prevent  a  repeat  performance  of 
damages.  There  is  not  too  much  that  can  be 
done  by  the  average  man,  but  what  little  can 
be  done,  should  be  done.  A  portable  generator, 
possibly  purchased  as  war  surplus,  can 
furnish  emergency  power  for  equipment 
essential  to  farm  operations.  Such  a  generator 
might  serve  as  a  source  of  power  for  the  milk 
cooler,  the  deep  freeze,  and  the  lights  in  the 
barn.  A  tractor  can  be  rigged  up  to  operate  the 
milker.  The  old  hand-pumped  well,  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  one  electrically  operated,  can 
be  kept  in  workable  order  ready  for  use  in  an 
emergency.  Serious  damage,  resulting  from 
wires  being  pulled  down  by  fallen  branches 
and  trees,  might  be  materially  lessened  if  the 
trees  are  properly  pruned,  rooted  and  culled.  . 
A  good  woodpile  will  be  useful  when  electrical 
heating  systems  are  put  out  of  order  in  the 
home;  and  at  least  meager  cooking  facilities 
should  be  available.  The  old  lantern  and 
kerosene  lamp,  and  the  chimneys  and  fire¬ 
places  too,  can  be  kept  clean  and  ready  for 
use. 

Mechanization  has  so  completely  taken  over 
today  that  we  can  hardly  discard  it  in  favor 
of  the  oldtime  living,  but  at  least  we  can  have 
some  emergency  set-up  in  readiness  should  we 
again  be  faced  with  a  situation  such  as  that 
brought  about  by  the  recent  storm. 


Salt  Studies  With  Dairy  Cattle 

i  A  CCORDING  to  a  report  presented  at  a 
**  recent  nutrition  conference  of  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Buffalo  ,a  Cornell  experiment  on 
salt  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  disclosed  that  cows 
showed  no  preference  for  loose  salt  over  block 
salt.  In  the  test  all  cows  were  on  pasture,  one 
group  being  allowed  free  access  to  block  salt, 
the  other  to  loose  salt. 

j  In  another  test,  to  determine  maximum  salt 
intake  consistent  with  good  health  and  per¬ 
formance,  10  milking  cows  were  fed  standard 
barn-feeding  rations  and.  in  addition,  salt  at 
levels  up  to  400  grams  (gms.),  or  0.9  pounds 
per  cow  daily;  the  salt  was  mixed  in  the  daily 
concentrate  allotment.  It  was  learned  that  for 
a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  dairy  cows 
will  consume  200  gms.  (0.45  pounds  )of  salt 
per  day  with  no  harmful  effects.  However, 
400  gms.  of  salt  per  head  daily  were  not  tole¬ 
rated,  and  cows  went  off  feed  in  from  one  to 
13  days.  The  chloride  content  of  milk  or  blood 
plasma  was  not  altered  with  intakes  as  high  as 
200  gms.  of  salt  per  day,  but  the  urinary  out¬ 
put  of  chlorides  rose  considerably. 

%  Most  commercial  dairy  feed  mixtures  con¬ 
tain  20  pounds  of  salt  for  each  ton  of  feed, 
which  means  that  a  cow  receiving  approxi¬ 
mately  10  quarts  of  such  feed  daily  would  be 
consuming  only  0.1  pounds  of  salt  daily. 


Brevities 

“For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”— 
Luke  2: 11. 

Rats  will  not  stay  where  they  are  unable  to 
find  good  quarters  and  an  ample  feed  supply.  By 
eliminating  all  rubbish  and  possible  sources  of 
feed,  rats  will  no  longer  be  a  problem. 

Some  people  believe  that  things  are  not  as  good 
as  they  used  to  be  and,  what’s  more,  they  never 
were.  The  hired  man,  though,  can  buy  consider¬ 
ably  more  with  his  month’s  standard  wage  of  $100 
and  up,  board  and  room  furnished,  than  he 
formerly  could  with  the  prevailing  monthly  wage 
of  $15. 

The  Big  Wind  of  1950,  which  swept  through 
the  eastern  seaboard  States  last  month,  established 
without  question  the  value  of  “extended  coverage” 
insurance.  The  annual  cost  is  not  excessive — seven 
cents  per  $100  of  value  on  farm  homes,  35  cents 
per  $100  on  farm  buildings.  And  it  certainly  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  in  the  event  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss. 
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Down  Through  the  Years 


The  day  6f  the  family  sized  farm, 
100  acres  more  or  less,  seems  to  be 
passing  out  of  the  picture.  Radical 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  life 
of  the  writer  over  three  quarters  of 
a  century.  Time  was  when  a  man  and 
his  family — a  wife  and  four  or  five 
children — could  succeed  very  well  on 
the  farm  above  mentioned.  A  major 
part  of  their  living  was  derived  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor. 
Wheat  grown  on  the  farm  was  taken 
to  the  local  flour  or  feed  mill,  ground 
into  flour  from  which  the  miller  took 
his  toll  to  pay  for  grinding,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  share  was  taken  home  and 
stored  in  the  old  flour  barrel,  and 
provided  the  makings  of  the  grandest 
bread  man  ever  tasted,  far  and  away 
better  than  the  loaf  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper  from  the  city  bakery. 

In  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  was  cold  enough  to 
allow  holding  fresh  meat  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  more,  butchering  was  a 
regular  performance,  when  one  or 
possibly  two  fat  hogs,  dressing  250  or 
300  pounds  of  pork,  were  put  down 
to  furnish  the  salt  pork,  sausage, 
hams,  shoulders,  bacon  and  lard  that 
supplied  a  major  part  of  the  needs 
of  the  family  during  the  ensuing  year, 
supplemented  by  a  chicken  dinner 
now  and  then.  When  Winter  -really 
arrived  we  often  killed  a  fat  cow  and 
divided  with  a  neighbor  if  all  was 
not  needed  by  our  own  family:  foi 
remember,  the  day  of  refrigerators,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  deep  freezer,  had 
not  arrived  as  yet. 

In  the  Spring  many  of  us  tapped  a 
few  hundred  maple  trees  and  con¬ 
verted  the  sap  into  delicious  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  which  helped  to 
some  extent  supply  our  needs  for 
sweet  stuff  throughout  the  year. 

As  a  boy  and  young  man  I  well 
remember  delivering  with  a  horse 
drawn  milk  wagon,  usually  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  old  “democrat  wagon,”  the  milk 
from  our  few  cows  to  the  local 
cheese  factory.  There  we  secured  at 
intervals,  as  needed,  our  supply  of 
cheese  for  family  use.  We  still  have 
in  our  possession  a  very  old  cheese 
press  used  on  this  farm  a  century 
or  more  ago  by  our  ancestors  before 
the  period  of  the  cheese  factory.  This 
is  a  real  antique  fastened  together 
with  wooden  pins  instead  of  screws 
or  nails.  In  the  attic  are  also  the  old 
spinning  wheel  and  reel,  indicative 
of  the  days  when  our  own  sheep 
furnished  the  wool  from  which  some 
of  our  cloth  was  spun  and  converted 
into  clothing  for  the  family.  We  have 
an  old  ledger  from  a  general  store 
nearby,  recording  the  purchase  of 
materials  used  for  making  mens’  and 
boys’  suits  and  other  clothing  which 
was  in  use  a  century  or  more  ago. 

The  local  cobbler  transformed  the 
hide  from  our  butchered  cow  into 
leather  boots  and  shoes  worn  by  the 
male  members  of  the  family.  I  cam 
recall  his  periodic  visits  to  our  home 
where  the  measurements  were  taken 
and  the  footgear  was  made  up  to 
meet  our  needs. 


Other  practices  might  be  cited  that 
would  prove  how  much  more  self- 
sufficient  the  farm  family  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago  was  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  farmer  of  today. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  carry  on  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  farming  50  or  100  years 
ago.  At  that  earlier  date  a  plow, 
harrow,  cradle,  flail,  scythe,  wagon 
and  a  few  small  hand  tools  were 
about  all  that  our  ancestors  needed, 
or  at  least  all  they  had  to  carry  on 
in  their  small  way  and  make  a  living 
from  the  soil.  A  little  later  the  grain 
drill,  reaper,  self  binder,  mower, 
wheel  rake  and  a  few  other  inven¬ 
tions  helped  to  make  larger  oper¬ 
ations  possible.  And  then  the  farm 
tractor  entered  the  picture,  and  with 
it  or  immediately  after  came  the 
power-operated  equipment  of  today, 
gradually  displacing  horses  until  at 
present  only  an  occasional  farmer 
uses  old  Dobbin  to  any  extent. 

These  tools  represented  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  justified  or  demanded  a 
much  larger  unit  or  acreage  which 
brings  us  tip  to  the  present  time, 
when  we  realize  that  the  small  farm 
is  not  able  to  efficiently  utilize  all  the 
expensive  tools  which  the  modern 
farmer  requires  to  substitute  for  the 
hand  labor  which  is  both  unobtain¬ 
able  and  too  high  priced  if  it  could 
be  secured. 

And  so  the  next  move  is  to  either 
enlarge  the  farm  acreage  or  unit,  or 
else  secure  custom  work  in  the 
neighborhood  to  justify  the  expensive 
investment.  This  includes  a  combine, 
pickup  baler,  roto-beater,  corn  picker 
and  husker,  corn  chopper  and  blower 
which  does  away  with  handling  the 
corn  for  the  silo,  since  the  chopped 
corn  is  hauled  to  the  silo  and  blown 
up  into  it,  a  wonderful  labor-saver. 

Other  tools  might  be  mentioned, 
of  course,  including  a  truck  or  two, 
but  I  am  sure  enough  has  been  cited 
to  prove  the  claim  to  be  correct  that 
the  small  operator  cannot  compete 
with  the  larger  unit  of  several 
hundred  acres. 

This  may  appear  to  be  all  to  our 
advantage,  but  wait  a  minute!  The 
larger,  more  efficient  operation,  possi¬ 
bly  resulting  in  greater  yields  per 
acre,  or  certainly  much  more  per 
manpower,  may  be  largely  responsi- 
ole  for  the  overproduction  during 
the  current  year  with  prices  for 
cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  hardly  enough  to  justify 
harvesting.  Present  conditions  may 
not  be  repeated  another  season,  for 
weather,  markets  and  labor  supply 
change  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
pendulum  may  swing  in  the  other 
direction  during  1951:  “Hope  Springs 
eternal  m  the  human  breast.” 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Despise  nothing  because  it  seems 
weak.  The  flies  and  locusts  have  done 
more  harm  than  ever  the  bears  and 
lions  did.  - —  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  October  6,  1860. 


Overflow  of  Septic  Tank 
Seepage  Is  Nuisance 

A  neighbor  on  the  property  ad¬ 
joining  ours  has  a  septic  tank  and 
drains  the  water  from  it  over  in  my 
field  underground.  This  water  comes 
up  to  the  surface  black  and  smells 
very  bad.  This  past  year  I  had  wheat 
in  that  field  and  had  a  terrible  time 
getting  it  combined  as  the  man  said 
he  was  afraid  of  getting  stuck  with 
such  a  heavy  machine.  I  have  told 
this  neighbor  over  several  years  to 
remove  his  pipes  that  extend  under 
my  property  about  20  feet,  but  he 
says  my  husband  told  him  he  could 
put  them  there,  and  my  husband  isn’t 
here  any  more,  so  I  don’t  know  about 
that.  He  says  he  will  not  dig  them 
up  or  do  anything  else  about  it. 
He  says  he  cut  the  pipes  at 
the  boundary  line  of  our  land. 
There  were  no  papers  signed  by  me 
for  it  and  I  don’t  think  anyone  else 
signed  any.  Can  I  do  anything  about 
this?  MRS.  L.  L. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Simply  stated,  your  problem  is  this: 
Some  years  ago  one  of  your  adjoin¬ 
ing  neighbors  installed  a  septic  tank 
on  his  property,  with  underground 
pipes  (supposedly  tile  )  carrying  the 
drainage  across  the  boundary  line 
some  20  feet  into  your  field.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  it  comes  out  on  the  sur¬ 
face  on  your  land,  creating  a  nuisance 


and  ruining  a  certain  portion  of  your 
field.  In  response  to  your  repeated 
protests  and  demands,  your  neigh¬ 
bor  finally  cut  the  pipes  at  the 
boundary,  but  refuses  to  remove 
them  or  to  stop  the  seepage  from 
coming  onto  your  land,  thus  continu¬ 
ing  the  nuisance  which  he  wrong¬ 
fully  created  in  the  first  place. 

On  those  facts  you  have  a  clear 
legal  right  to  compel  this  neighbor 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  his  filthy 
and  damaging  drainage  from  coming 
onto  your  property  in  any  respect. 
The  mere  fact  that  his  land  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  yours,  thus  enabl¬ 
ing  him  to  dr^in  the  water  from  his 
septic  tank  down  upon  your  property, 
does  not  give  him  any  legal  right  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  that  “  one  must  so  use  his 
own  property  as  not  needlessly  or 
negligently  to  injure  the  property  or 
rights  of  another.”  It  seems  that  your 
neighbor  has  clearly  violated  this 
principle  of  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  when  he  takes  the 
position  that  he  will  do  nothing 
further  than  what  he  has  already 
done  (that  is,  in  cutting  the  pipes), 
you  understand  you  cannot  force  him 
to  do  more  without  taking  him  to 
court.  In  other  words,  your  only 
recourse  is  to  file  suit  against  him  to 
require  him  to  abate  the  nuisance  he 
has  created  there.  R.  D.  Bowers 


Introducing  the  ALL-NEW  Iron 
Age  Orchard  Mist  Sprayer 

Orchard  and  grove  operators 
get  complete  coverage  at  less 
cost  with  concentrate  spray¬ 
ing,  use  lighter  tractor  equip¬ 
ment  with  this  all-new,  one- 
man  Iron  Age  Sprayer.  Double 
axial  blowers  spray  from  either 
or  both  sides,  high  pressure 
breakup  assures  right  droplet 
size  and  unique  nozzle  arrange¬ 
ment  directs  mist  in  uniform 
velocities  and  quantities  to 
top  and  bottom  branches. 


New  IRON  AGE  Double  Spray 
Head  For  Quick  Drive-Through 

Automatic-Oscillating  Double 
Spray  Head  assures  tremen¬ 
dous  foliage  agitation,  greater 
penetration  and  coverage  of  2 
half-rows  at  once.  Conversion 
to  single  spray  head  or  conven¬ 
tional  machine  is  easy.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  Iron  Age  Sprayers 
for  orchard,  grove  or  vineyard 
.  .  .  guns,  brooms,  or  Spray 
Head  attachments. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


YORK,  PA. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  .  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment 

Div.,  3419  Duke  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
the  following: 

□  Iron  Age  □  Iron  Age 

Orchard  High  Pressure 

Mist  Sprayers  Orchard  Sprayers 

Name.„ . 

Address . . 

Post  Office . State..., . 


JOHN  BACON  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y.;  LOEGLER  &  LADD,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STRAIGHT  BLADE  or  BOW  SAWS 


We’ll  admit,  a  Homelite 
Gasoline  Engine  Driven  Chain 
Saw  costs  a  little  bit  more.  But 
to  any  man  with  a  business  head 
on  his  shoulders,  this  slight  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  . .  .  not  when  you  consider 
how  much  faster  a  Homelite  Saw 
cuts  .  . .  not  when  you  realize 
how  much  easier  a  Homelite 
Saw  is  to  operate  .  . .  not  when 
you  figure  how  much  less  it  costs 
to  keep  a  Homelite  Saw  in  effi¬ 
cient  productive  operation. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  285,000  gasoline 
engine  driven  units,  this  saw  is  the  last  word  in  chain  saws.  It  has  a  high 
powered,  rugged,  dependable  engine  ...  an  automatic  clutch. ..an  automotive 
type  carburetor  ...  a  perma-sharp,  chrome  plated,  narrow  kerf  chain  that  stays 
sharp  longer.  Yes,  and  it  is  backed  by  a  service  policy  that  guarantees  to  keep 
your  Homelite  Saw  in  action  always  when  you  need  it,  P 


Ask  for  a  Free  On-The-Job  Demonstration 

\  .  .  THERE’S  A  HOMELITE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 

TilP - 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2612  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite 
dealer. 


Name . . . 

Address  .... . 

Town .  County. 


State. 
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Protect  the 
PROFIT 
POINT, 


To  safeguard  against  loss  of  quarters, 
treat  all  teat  injuries  promptly. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  carry  antiseptics 
into  teat  canal  to  help  combat  infection 
and  reduce  inflammation.  They  furnish 
gentle,  non-irritating  support  to  injured 
lining  and  promote  normal  relaxation  at 
end  of  teat  by  sustained  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

for  A  EASY  TO  INSERT 

Sore  W  F,T  LARGE  0R 

Teats 

• 

Scab 

Teats 


SMALL  TEATS 


Injured 

Teats 


Obstructions 


EASY  TO  USE  — Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  2.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naulor 


Medicated 


Large  Pkg. 

45  Dilators  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg. 

16  Dilators  SOI 

At  Your  Dealer’s  or 
Mailed  Postpaid 


Teat  Dilators 


Now  available — 
new  electric  rotary  brush.  Does  the  cleaning  job 
better,  more  thoroughly.  Ideal  for  grooming  dairy 
cattle.  Gives  luster  to  hair.  Nylon  bristles  remove 
loose  hair,  imbedded  dust  and  dirt.  For  110-120 
volts  AC-DC.  Complete  unit  with  air-cooled,  ball¬ 
bearing  motor,  $39.50  (Denver  and  West,  $39.75). 
Grooming  brush  attachment  to  fit  Sunbeam  Stewart 
Clipmaster  or  Shearmaster,  $17.95  (Denver  and 
West.  $18.25). 

< fimbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd .,  Chicago  50,  Ill . 


ALL-METAL  FEED  TRUCK 


Save}  you  hours  of  bom 
work)  1 6  bu.  capacity.  Heavy 
gauge  steel  body.  Rubber 
tired  roller  bearing  wheels. 
COD,  or  5  %  discount  when 
cash  accompanies  order. 


MIUVIUI,  PENN  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ee 


MORE 

MILK 


Thousands  of  Dairy 
Farmers  are  raising 
their  Milk  Production 
with  DOLLYDALE- 
Shows  accurate  weight 
of  feed-ration  at  a 
glance. 

Avoids  losses  from  overfeeding  or  underfeed¬ 
ing.  Weighs  up  to  5  pounds  of  feed.  Scale 
inside  handle  -  Clog  proof—  Rugged  —  Auto¬ 
matic-Precision  made.  Scoop  of  airplane 
aluminum.  Guaranteed  to  pay  for  en 

itself  in  one  month  or  money  back.  ^  Jf 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order. 

THE  ROBSON  COUP,  fled  F.frencliBldg.N.t.17  -  DEPT.  P-2 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Comparative  feed  costs  have  never 
been  of  more  interest  and  importance 
to  dairy  farmers  than  they  are  at 
present.  Availability  is,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  the  most  significant  determin¬ 
ing  factor  concerning  which  feed,  and 
in  wh^t  amount,  shall  be  used,  based 
on  standard  and  proven  practices  for 
health  and  production.  The  first  feed¬ 
ing  standards,  established  many  years 
ago,  were  known  as  hay  equivalents 
or  hay  standards.  These  hay  stand¬ 
ards  were  later  followed  by  respec¬ 
tive  feed  value  comparisons  based  on 
chemistry,  and  these  in  turn  by  di¬ 
gestibility  trials  for  the  various  nu¬ 
trients,  such  as  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fat.  Still  later  have  come  qualita¬ 
tive  evaluations  of  the  feed  nutrients, 
as  well  as  that  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

Hay  Equivalent  Values 

In  spite  of  all  the  great  nutritional 
advances  which  science  has  made, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  tendency 
for  farmers  to  roughly  evaluate  most 
feeds  on  a  comparative  feeding  basis 
with  hay.  It  might,  therefore,  be  well 
for  us  to  study  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  such  compari¬ 
sons  at  various  State  stations. 

These  trials  show  that,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  the  various  grains,  in¬ 
cluding  their  by-products  and  com¬ 
binations,  which  weigh  about 
pound  to  the  quart  and  contain 
around  1,500  pounds  of  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  per  ton,  have  an  equi¬ 
valent  feeding  value  for  dairy  cows 
of  approximately  one  and  a  half  times 
that  of  good  quality  hay.  In  these 
comparisons  the  physiologic  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  feeds  involved  must  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  mind.  However, 
within  reasonable  limits,  any  of  the 
roughages  and  concentrates  may  be 
substituted  for  each  other,  especially 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economic  factors 
and  availability. 

Hay  of  fair  quality  has  an  average 
total  digestible'  nutrient  value  of 
eight-tenths  that  of  good  quality  hay. 
In  terms  of  price  this  would  mean 
that,  when  good  quality  hay  sells  at 
$30  a  ton,  the  comparative  monetary 
value  of  fair  quality  hay  would  be 
$24.  When  the  legumes  have  been  cut 
late,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
loss  of  leaves  due  to  maturity  and 
manner  of  handling,  the  resultant  hay 
is  deemed  to  be  of  just  fair  quality. 
If  in  addition  the  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  good  hay  making,  or 
if  the  hay  also  contains  considerable 
amounts  of  weeds,  it  represents  a 
poor  quality  hay.  The  comparative 
feeding  value  of  poor  quality  to  that 
of  good  hay  is  only  six-tenths,  and 
its  comparative  monetary  value,  based 
on  the  prices  mentioned,  would  be 
$18. 

Shredded  corn  stover  (cornstalks 
and  leaves,  without  ears),  when  cut 
early  and  shocked  to  prevent  leaf 
loss,  has  a  feeding  value  about  equal 
to  that  of  poor  quality  hay.  When 
com  stover  is  left  in  the  field  or  fed 
from  the  shock  without  shredding, 
its  feeding  value  is  reduced  by  one- 
third  to  one-half  that  of  shredded 
stover,  handled  as  stated.  Oat  and 
barley  straw  have  a  comparative 
feeding  value  approximately  one- 
half  that  of  good  quality  hay.  Due  to 
its  high  moisture  content,  corn  and 
grass  silage  contain  only  about  one- 
third  the  feeding  value  of  good 
quality  hay.  When  good  hay  is  selling 
for  $30  a  ton,  these  silages  would 
then  have  a  comparative  monetary 
feeding  value  of  $10  per  ton. 

Home-Grown  Grains 

It  is  always  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  good  dairy  husbandry 


Winter  Feeds 
for  Dairy  Cows 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


to  make  the  greatest  possible  feeding 
use  of  home-grown  grains,  giving 
proper  consideration  at  all  times  to 
the  production  and  physiological  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  cows  concerned.  In 
this  regard  it  is  well  to  note  that 
corn,  hominy  feed,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  may  be  satisfactorily  substi¬ 
tuted  for  each  other,  pound  for  pound, 
in  the  concentrate  feed  mixture.  If 
available,  it  is  better  to  use  them  in 
proper  combination  with  each  other, 
rather  than  feeding  any  one  exclu¬ 
sively  and  then,  in  turn  changing 
suddenly  to  another. 

While  the  digestible  nutrients  in 
these  grains  vary  some,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  different  in  this  respect  to 
necessitate  any  significant  change  in 
the  amounts  needed.  On  the  average, 
an  equal  combination  of  these  grains 
contains  a  little  over  1,500  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.)  per 
ton.  Corn  averages  the  lowest  in  di- 
one — gestible  protein  content,  with  about 
six  and  one-ihalf  per  cent;  while 
wheat  is  the  highest  with  slightly 
over  11  per  cent.  The  physical  differ¬ 
ences  of  grains  have  some  influence 
in  compounding  a  feed  mixture;  as 
an  illustration,'  oats  add  bulk  and 
palatability.  Wheat,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rather  heavy  and  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  pasty  if  it  forms  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  For  these  reasons,  wheat  and 
oats  go  especially  well  together  when 
making  up  the  dairy  grain  feed.  It  is 
best  to  coarse  grind  all  grains  which 
are  to  be  used  for  feeding  the  dairy 
cow. 

Low  Protein  Mixtures 

We  receive  numerous  questions 
about  specific  amounts  and  kinds  of 
grains,  and  their  by-product  feeds, 
needed  to  make  concentrate  mixtures 
of  varying  protein  levels.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  mixtures  of  a 
relatively  low  protein  content  can  be 
satisfactorily  used  for  dry  cows  and 
growing  young  stock,  especially  if  the 
hay  is  of  good  quality  and  contains 
some  legumes. 

No  matter  what  protein  level  is 
desired,  it  is  best  to  include  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  wheat  bran  in 
the  feed  mixture.  Wheat  bran  is  high 
in  mineral  content,  adds  bulk,  is 
highly  palatable,  contains  consider¬ 
able  protein  (almost  17  per  cent), 
and  has  a  good  physiologic  effect  on 
the  digestive  system. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  a  farmer 
has  corn,  oats,  barley  and  wheat  all 
available  in  approximately  equal 
amounts.  It  is  desired  to  make  all 
possible  use  of  these  home-grown 
grains,  together  with  good  hay,  and  to 
provide  a  concentrate  mixture  con¬ 
taining  about  12  per  cent  protein.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  suggested  that 
equal  parts  of  these  grains  be  used, 
to  the  extent  of  410  pounds  each, 
using  in  addition  200  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  120  pounds  of  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal,  20  pounds  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  and  20  pounds  of  either 
steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate. 

If  oats  and  barley  are  not  available, 
and  it  is  desired  to  feed  some  corn- 
and-cob  meal  and  wheat  which  are 
on  hand,  a  good  combination,  to  make 
a  12  per  cent  protein  feed,  is  one 
consisting  of  corn-and-cob  meal  650 


pounds,  wheat  650  pounds,  wheat 
bran  490  pounds,  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  170  pounds,  iodized 
stock  salt  20  pounds,  and  either 
steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate  20  pounds. 

When  considerable  corn  and  some 
oats  are  available,  and  a  feed  mixture 
containing  approximately  14  per  cent 
protein  is  wanted,  a  suitable  combin¬ 
ation  is  as  follows:  corn  1,035  pounds, 
oats  500  pounds,  wheat  bran  200 
pounds,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  225  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt 
20  pounds,  and  either  steamed  bone 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate  20 
pounds.  In  case  oats  and  wheat  are 
available,  in  about  equal  amounts, 
and  it  is  desired  to  use  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  a  14  per  cent  protein 
feed  mixture,  then  the  following 
amounts  may  be  used:  oats  750 
pounds,  wheat  750  pounds,  wheat 
bran  260  pounds,  either  linseeds  or 
soybean  oil  meal  200  pounds,  iodized 
stock  salt  20  pounds,  and  either 
steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate  20  pounds. 

Medium  Protein  Feeds 

The  medium  protein  feed  mixtures 
are  those  containing  from  16  to  18 
per  cent  total  protein  content.  Ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  at  the  New  York 
Station,  as  well  as  other  tests,  have 
shown  that  when  dairy  cows  are 
being  fed  standard  amounts  of  good 
quality  legume  hay,  a  concentrate 
feed,  medium  in  protein  content,  is 
adequate.  Such  a  feed  should,  of 
course,  be  fed  in  ratio  to  production 
and  butterfat  content,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  recommendation  of 
one  pound  of  grain  to  each  three  to 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

Some  of  the  various  combinations 
which  can  be  used  to  make  one  ton 
of  feed  containing  about  16  per  cent 
protein,  in  .accordance  with  avail¬ 
ability  and  price,  are  as  follows:  (1) 
corn'  430  pounds,  barley  430  pounds, 
wheat  400  pounds,  wheat  bran  200 
pounds,  distillers’  dried  grains  300 
pounds,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  200  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt 
20  pounds,  and  either  steamed  bone 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate  20 
pounds;  (2)  varying  amounts  of  oats, 
or  barley  for  a  total  of  860  pounds, 
varying  amounts  of  corn,  wheat  or 
hominy  feed  400  pounds,  wheat  bran 
200  pounds,  com  gluten  feed  300 
pounds,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  200  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt 
20  pounds,  either  steamed  bone  meal 
or  dicalcium  phosphate  20  pounds; 
(3)  oats  73p  pounds,  barley  730 
pounds,  distillers’  dried  grains  300 
pounds,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
ineal  200  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt 
20  pounds,  either  steamed  bone  meal 
or  dicalcium  phosphate  20  pounds. 

To  make  a  feed  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  18  per  cent  protein,  which 
would  be  suitable  to  use  with  mixed 
hay,  the  following  combinations  are 
suggested:  (1)  Corn  665  pounds,  oats 
500  pounds,  distillers’  dried  grains 
325  pounds,  wheat  bran  200  pounds, 
linseed  oil  meal  135  pounds,  soybean 
oil  meal  135  pounds;  iodized  stock 
salt  20  pounds,  dicalcium  phosphate 
20  pounds;  (2)  corn-and-cob  meal 
950  pounds,  wheat  bran  450  pounds, 
cotton  seed  meal  140  pounds,  linseed 
oil  meal  140  pounds,  soybean  oil  meal 
280  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  20 
pounds,  dicalcium  phosphate  20 
pounds. 

High  Protein  Combinations 

The  concentrates  which  are  classed 
as  high  protein  feeds,  such  as  linseed, 
cotton  seed  and  soybean  oil  meal, 
average  containing  well  over  30  per 

(Continued  on  Page  862) 


Photo:  Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter 

Proper  ieedinq  when  combined  with  the  right  kind  of  breeding  means  more  milk  in  the  pail  The  cumulative 
production  of  these  nine  Ayrshire  brood  matrons  totals  1,046,380  pounds,  at  an  average  age  of  nearly  15  years. 
This  is  the  first  million  and  over  pound  Ayrshire  herd  ever  assembled  with  all  of  the  cows  owned  by  one 
breeder  This  outstanding  group  of  females,  owned  by  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  are  grazing  on  excellent  pasture  at 

Strathglass  Farm  near  Port  Chester ,  N.  Y. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News  Kansas.  During  his  stay  he  will 
.  ,  observe  American  farming  methods 

v  rword-breakmg  Fennsyl-  and,  as  a  member  of  his  hosts’  farm 
vania  Farm  Show,  January  8  to  12,  families,  will  learn  their  language 
*  “  Prospect  «t  Harrisburg.  Premi-  and  customs.  On  his  return  home  he 
$54,476,  a  record  high,  will  tell  of  his  impressions  which  he 
will  go  to  winners  of  9,770  different  gained  here, 
contests. 

Horse  numbers  continue  to  dwindle  gir1, 

on  Pennsylvania  farms,  but  at  the  K^elchier,  German  youth, 

big  show  they  are  still  popular.  A  ,durmg  ,the  Summer 

total  of  $3,650  awards  win  go  to  ^  have  returned  home, 

horse  exhibitors,  while  the  horse  pull-  n  ainf  Serf  ass,  Palmerton,  Carbon 

ing  contest,  always  a  big  attraction,  American  delegate  to  Ger- 

will  distribute  $500  in  cash  prizes.  any>  Wld  return  m  mid-November. 

Sheepmen  will  do  even  better,  their  Eberly 

prizes  totaling  $4,337.  Other  premium 
money  allotments  are:  Swine — $2,947;  The  worst  November  snowstorm 

beef  cattle  —  $8,138;  dairy  cattle —  on  record,  with  an  official  record  of 
$15,511;  dairy  products — $202;  corn —  28  inches,  hit  Western  Pennsylvania 
$511;  small  grains — $270;  potatoes —  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  and 
$345;  tobacco — $258;  apples^— $1,929;  lasted  two  days.  Farmers  had  a  real 
edible  nuts  —  $213;  vegetables  —  time  taking  care  of  their  livestock, 
$556.50;  maple  products — $185;  apiary  some  of  which  were  still  out  on 
products — $812;  wool — $190;  eggs —  pasture.  Water  had  to  be  carried  on 
$486;  poultry — $9,008;  dressed  turkeys  several  farms  and,  of  course,  farm 
—  $120;  baby  chicks  — $144;  home  work  of  all  kinds  has  been  at  a  corn- 
economics — $2,460.50;  log  sawing  con-  plete  standstill  as  far  as  doing  any 
test — $75;  sheep  shearing  contest —  work  in  the  fields  is  concerned.  Many 
$65;  4-H  potato  grading  contest —  fields  of  corn  are  still  unpicked  and 
$108;  State  school  demonstration  this  amount  of  snow  on  it  will  cer- 
contest — $600;  State  contest  of  school  tainly  not  help  its  condition.  How 
exhibits — $750;  horseshoe  pitching —  long  the  snow  will  remain  is  some- 
$65.  thing  no  one  can  tell  but,  if  it  should 

The  sheep  shearing  contest,  a  new  remain  on  all  winter,  it  will  make 
event,  will  be  added  to  the  Thursday  conditions  rather  hard  for  many 
night  program.  To  qualify,  contes-  farmers  who  have  most  or  all  of  their 
tants  must  satisfy  the  officials  in  corn  in  the  field  yet. 
charge  they  have  shorn  at  least  500  Sales  in  the  past  month  have  been 
sheep.  The  Farm  Show  Commission  well  attended  and  most  prices  high 
will  provide  the  sheep  for  the  compe-  enough.  Cows,  especially  those  in 
tition.  good  enough, flesh  to  be  used  for  beef, 

How  trained  sheep  dogs  do  their  have  brought  good  prices.  Good  fresh 
job  of  herding  sheep  is  an  added  at-  cows  are  also  in  demand  and  bring 
traction  for  visitors  at  the  Pennsyl-"  good  money,  the  big  ones  usually 
vania  Farm  Show.  It  will  be  the  first  $200  or  more.  Other  livestock  is  also 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Farm  Show  selling  well,  except  small  pigs  which 
that  a  sheep  dog  demonstration  has  have  been  down  the  past  Fall  a  little, 
been  made  a  part  of  the  program.  They  did  bring  $10  each  and  more 
The  1951  show,  the  35th  annual  all  last  Summer  and  Fall  but  at  a 
event,  will  mark  the  100th  anniver-  recent  sale  some  sold  as  low  as  $3.00 
sary  of  the  first  Pennsylvania  State  each.  They  have  not  been  as  high 
Fair  held  October  29-31,  1851,  in  quality  as  usual  but  were  fairly  good, 
Harrisburg.  For  almost  50  years  thrifty  pigs.  Poultry  is  a  little  lower, 
thereafter  the  State  Fair  was  held  if  anything,  with  heavy  hens  bring- 
in  different  cities  each  year  through-  ing  22  cents  to  28  cents,  depending 
out  the  State  by  the  Pennsylvania  on  condition  and'  feather.  Heavy 
Agricultural  Society.  This  centennial  springers  are  around  30  cents  and 
will  be  appropriately  celebrated  next  Leghorn  springers  about  22  cents  to 
January  during  the  week  of  the  23  cents.  Ducks  and  geese  are  around 
modern  counterpart  of,  and  successor  $0  cents  for  birds  in  good  flesh  and 
to,  that  earlier  State  agricultural  turkeys  are  bringing  58  to  72  cents 
mecca.  dressed,  depending  on  condition,  size 

and  general  quality. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Two  Hereford  steers,  “Sam”  and 
“Buck,”  took  top  honors  at  the  18th 
Junior  Livestock  Show  and  Sale  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  “Sam,” 
1,195  -  pound  grandchampion,  was 


New  Jersey  Angus  Meeting 

Robert  C.  Brooks  of  Moorestown 
entered  by  Gene  Oates,  18,  F.  F.  A.  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
member,  Kenton,  Hardin  County,  Jersey  Aberdeen  Angus  Assn,  at  the 
Ohio1.  He  topped  the  sale,  bringing  recent  annual  meeting  held  at  New 
$1.00  per  pound;  this  compared  with  Brunswick.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Armand 
$4.00  per  pound  paid  for  the  grand-  Hammer  of  Red  Bank.  Ferdinand  W. 
champion  steer  a  year  ago,  and  the  Roebling  III  of  Harbourton  is  the 
previous  high  of  $5.00  per  pound  paid  new  vice-president  and  Harry  H. 
for  the  top  steer  at  the  1948  show.  Neuberger  of  Red  Bank  was  re- 
Oates  also  won  the  Shorthorn  cham-  elected  secretary-treasurer.  Elected  to 
pionship.  “Buck”  1,200  pounds,  was  the  board  of  directors  were  Fred  H. 
the  entry  of  Carl  A.  Logan,  4-H  Club  Vahlsing  of  Allentown,  Charles  I. 
member,  Irwin,  Westmoreland  Coun-  Smith  of  Allentown,  and  Dr. 
ty,  Pa.,  a  third-time  reserve  cham-  Hammer. 

pion  winner.  These1  two  animals  Interest  in  raising  beef  cattle  on 
finished  1-2  in  the  Hereford  heavy-  New  Jersey  farms  has  shown  a 
weight  class,  and  in  the  Hereford,  marked  increase  during  the  past 
championship  class  as  well  as  in  the  decade.  There  are  now  about  60  herds 
grandchampionship  finals.  of  registered  Aberdeen  Angus  in  New 

Richard  Hogue,  Croton,  Licking  Jersey  with  a  total  beef  cattle  popu- 
County,  Ohio,  won  the  Angus  breed  lation  of  about  5,000  head  compared 
championship,  and  Wayne  Cooper,  to  only  about  1,000  head  in  1925. 
Fombell,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  the  Most  of  the  increase  has  occurred 
Angus  reserve  title.  Edward  Johnson,  A  resolution  was  adopted  express- 
Flushing,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  won  ing  regret  at  the  passing  of  the  late 
the  Shorthorn  reserve  championship.  Prof.  William  C.  Skelley,  head  of  the 
Bradley  Eisiminger,  Waynesburg,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Greene  County,  Pa.,  showing  South-  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  one 
downs,  took  pen  and  individual  grand  of  the  founders  of  the  Association, 
championship  honors  in  lambs.  An-  The  plan  to  establish  a  student,  loan 
other  Southdown,  shown  by  Ben  fund  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Hamilton,  Washington,  Washington  memory  of  Prof.  Skelley  was  en- 
County,  Pa.,  won  the  reserve  in-  dorsed. 

dividual  title,  while  Jack  Shober,  _ _ 

Berlin,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  with 
Hampshires,  took  the  reserve  pen 
title  and  third  individual  honors.  The 
show  and  sale  were  sponsored  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show,  Inc.,  N. 

Lee  Claiborne,  Pittsburgh,  president, 

N.  M.  Eberly 


A  Netherlands  farm  youth,  Derk 
Noordhuis,  is  getting  a  look  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  and  farm  life  as  the 
third  “grass  roots”  ambassador  from 
abroad  this  year.  He  is  likewise  a 
delegate  of  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  project  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  development  of  good  will 
through  better  understanding.  Noord¬ 
huis  is  20,  lives  on  a  300-acre  general 
farm  and  has  completed  two  years  of 
agricultural  college  work.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Pennsylvania,  he  had  been 


CORRECT  HEALING 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  SHAPE  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
Um  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  BAG  BALM  Dilators, 
brnooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  BAG  BALM.  At  all 
farm-supply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


TEAT 

DILATORS 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE  •  JANUARY  10  and  11,  1951 

mm  FARM  SH0W  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OVER  200  HEAD  •  7  BREEDS  •  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SWINE  BREEDERS  OFFER  THEIR  BEST  IN  THIS  G RHT  wnw  YJn  J.  r 
ALL  SOWS  AND  GILTS  ARE  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CAN  GO  ?NTo“nY  STATE  E 

Write  to  the  following  for  catalogs  for  a  particular  breed  _ 

BERKSHIRE®  —  DALE  M.  RITTER,  Seey.,  1511  N.  CAMERON  ST  HARRISRIIRC  PA 
CHESTER  WHITES  -  RAYMOND  W.  LLOYD.  Secy..  QUAKERTOWN  £ARRISBURG-  PA- 
DUROCS  — i  EARL  HORST,  Secy.,  R.  D.  2,  MYERSTOWN  PA  ’ 

HAMPSHIRES  -  JOHN  R.  ROSENBERGER,  Secy.,  CENTER  HALL  PA 

Cd,J.N CLARK  H.  KOSTENBADER,  R.  D.  5,  LEWISBURG,  PA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  —  HERMAN  U.  HORST  Secy  HUMMELSTnwu  PA 
YORKSHIRES  -  JOHN  W.  POWELL.  R.  D  5  WASH  ING  TON.  PA  °W  PA* 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  you r 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  M  ,  _ 

Milking  Shorthornl  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY .  Dept  RN5  313  1  SLEMSTOHE  ATE.,  SPBlHSfiElB  4,  M0. 


AYRS  HIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E'  L'  FOOTE  AND  SON.  INC. 

HOBART.  NEW  YORK _  Telephone  6471 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Several  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Priced  Right. 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  to  Breeding  Age. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 


Long  Yearlings  Ready  for  Service.  Sure  Dehorners. 
Price  $850.  Subject  to  Prior  Sale. 
JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 
NEWTOWN.  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - i 

Bull  Cafves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  100  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  calf  vac¬ 

cinated  and  blood  tested.  Will  deliver  anywhere. 
J.  A.  FOOTE  &  SON,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

FOR  GRAZING  OR  FEEDING 

Beef  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Steers  and  Heifers  400  to  800 
lbs.  on  hand  at  all  times.  Saving  on  car  shipments.Con- 
tact  us  before  you  buy.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY.  Phone  54,  Plymouth.  Ohio 


WANTED  •  lO  HEAD  ANGUS 

or  HEREFORD  GUARANTEED  BRED  COWS.  Must 
be  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited.  Age  unimportant. 
Take  culls  from  good  herds.  Give  complete  details  and 
lowest  price.  BOX  4809,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Dp  HEIFERS 

TESTED.  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— TWO  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULL  CALVES  of  EXCELLENT  BLOOD  LINES  and 
TYPE.  Located  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VERMONT. 
Correspondence  to  —  DR.  STUART  ORTON. 

196  ELM  AVE.,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


3NT 


SIX  REGISTERED  HEIFERS  16-18  MONTHS  OLD. 
ALSO  THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALVES  6-8  months. 
ROY  W.  CHAMBERLAIN.  VALATIE,  NEY  YORK 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

THREE  REGISTERED  POLLED  BULLS,  8  to  10 
months  old,  all  well  marked  and  well  grown  out. 
ALEX  DEBRUCQUE  &  SON,  R.  5,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Bex.,  1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  Several  litters  registered  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross-bred  Shepherd- Bernards. 
One  litter  English-Shepherds.  two  litters  Collie- 
Shepherds.  Both  litters  from  heeler  parents.  Ona 
litter  non-registered  Cocker  Spaniels.  Distemper 
vaccinated,  wormed.  Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan. 

Sunday  business  discouraged. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES.  N.  Y. 


BASSET  HOUND  PUPS 


New  litter  for  Christmas  delivery.  Tricolors,  red  and 
whites:  males  $40;  females  $30.  A.K.C.  &  U.  K.  C. 
Stud  service  $25.  Best  of  hunters  from  champion  blood- 
llnes.  FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  RD.,  WEBSTER.  N.Y. 


*i  o.4' 

^este&  TO3&  «r  twrnw»  utxlst  esseERf 


FOR  SALE  —  A.  K.  C.  Boxer  Pups,  6  months,  in- 
noculated  and  cropped  $75-$IOO.  Dalmatian  Pups  8 
weeks,  first  innoculation  given  $20. 00- $25.00. 
QUIGLEY  KENNELS,  CURTISS  CORNERS  RD. 
PEACE  DALE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  Narr.  336  R  3 
AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO,  TOTAWA  RD.,  BOX  S3. 
B.  D.  2,  Paterson.  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 
For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS.  Whelped  Nov.  5,  ready  to  ship  Dee.  20. 
SAM  STODDART,  BRADFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  BY  CHAMPIONS 
STUBS—  PROVEN  AND  BRED  BITCHES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON.  N.  H. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00: 
9-10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 

40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON. 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

Choice  feeding  pigs,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester 
&  Yorkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks  $9.00  each;  8-9  wk*. 
$9.50;  10  wks.  extras  $11.00.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 

Good  grade  service  boars  150-250  lbs. _ 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Urge  litters.  Urge  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Pri2e  Goods, 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

All  ages.  Pigs  from  hardy,  large  litters.  Registered 
Hampshire  swine,  the  lean  bacon  type.  A  limited 
number  of  open  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs. 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 

quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  Open  Gilts,  Service 
Boars  and  Fall  Pigs.  State  and  National  Grand 
Champion  Bloodlines.  Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices 
Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

SHERMAN  V,  DILLEY,  Mgr.,  R.  P.  2,  MERCER,  PA. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 

ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
Silts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania. _ 

TAMWORTH  8  WEEK  OLD  PIGS  FOR  SALE_ 

From  Registered  Boar  and  Purebred  Unregistered 

NORTH  WQo'p  FARff.  *'  CyS'Ir"  B.'-?  f  . 

PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

AL&ry&.  X  "i:  r?uSu»»“  »  8,  ’"or"‘k 

HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

ar WUP&  *nd  up'  WINSTON  PURCHASING 

AGENCY,  INC.,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

-  TWO  REGISTERED  YORSKHIRE  BOARS  _ 

Year  Old,  Never  Used  $75.00  each. 
WOODACRES  FARM,  NORTH  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

ALLIN  ES  DUROCS  —  Registered  service  boars:  year- 
Sbrine  and  two  Fall  boars.  Bred  gilts. 

FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  ROAD,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 

?i^LEHoURS7.  OUROCS-BOARS.  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F,  Pattington.  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

£LG*i;,R.?Ulr^£/REE-  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

DOGS 


FINE  LITTER  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  MRS.  HENRY  F.  DUNBAR, 

R-F.D,  3,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y.  Phona  Kingston  687-M-3 

"f-L» I.KKBREI)  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
,  Non-Repnstered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  ■  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YQBRK 

COLLIE  PUPS:  TOKALON  CHAMPION  SIRE 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  COCKERS  —  BEAGLES —  MINIATURE 

PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS*  Hastings:  N  Y 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups R  e““’ ci"uKon"“ 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  DOGS 

BEL-AIR  KENNELS.  ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  N  Y 

Sable-White  Female.  Registered, 

Pedigreed.  PROUT,  Route  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  y! 


Will  ®*cha"9»  Reg.  Great  Dane  female  for  Pullets  or 
Pigs.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y.  Phone  3897 


AIREDALE  PUPS  —  Eligible  A.  K  C  Mala* 
females  $20.  Norman  Treble,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Albion6,  N*  Y. 


BEG.  CULLIES —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets.  Rea¬ 

sonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 

WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD.  ' 
_ B.  I,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


WHY  NOT  GOATS 7  NEED  SMALL  SPACE.  SUPPLY 

FRESH  MILK  TWICE  DAILY.  IDEAL  FOR 
FlAMILY  WITH  SMALL  CHILDREN.  SPARHAWK 
MAPLECROFT  FARM.  SPABKILL.  NEW  YORK 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazme  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25e. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


.  60ATS  ~  EXCELLENT  STOCK. 
REASONABLE.  J.  SCAN N ELLA,  HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 


BONK 


You  Will  Got  Top  Price*  for 

3VE  I  1ST  li 

II  You  Will  Shin  at  Once. 

_  Prices  quoted  if  you  wish. 

BELT  BUTLER  CO.,  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 
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FREE!  COW  BOOK 

“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle”  by  a  leading  dairy 
nutritionist.  Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


Keep  all  quarters  in  top  produc¬ 
tion.  Put  time-tested  BAG  BALM 
to  work  as  soon  as  udder  or  teat 
Cuts,  Chaps  or  Snags  occur. 
Quick-healing,  BAG  BALM  is 
antiseptic-on-contact  . . .  spreads 
right,  stays  on.  Just  the  thing  for 
Sunburn,  Windburn;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  At  all 
farm  stores,  in  big  10-oz.  tin. 


in  the 
PAY-OFF 
ZONE 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

vO> 


CONCRETE  i 
Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AU  Sires  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Partners. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  S erring  Farmers  for  68  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


New  Riding 
BUZZ  MASTER 


Now  1  Clear  land  easy  !  Stop  walking . . . 
ride  In  comfort.  New  sulky  fits  all  3  larger  Buzz 
Masters.  Makes  cutting  brush  or  mowing  pleasant. 
Easy  to  handle,  attach  and  take  off.  Ride  to  and 
from  your  work.  Clears  ground  of  brush,  saplings, 
undergrowth.  Other  features  include  swivel  axle, 
adjustable  saw  shaft,  third  wheel  for  walking  mod¬ 
els.  Adds  profitable  acres.  Big  demand  working  for 

others  in  off  seasons.Outdatesallother  land-clearing 

machines.  7  other  models.  Write  for  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,1-077  Walnut  St., Ottawa, Karts, 


A  class  leading  production  record  -for  Guernseys,  13,309  poiinds  of  milk  and 
751  pounds  of  butterfat,  in  the  junior  four-year-old  division,  (305  days — 2x 
milking)  has  been  recently  completed  by  this  desirable  brood  matron, 
Gardenville  Supreme’s  Chime,  shown  with  her  one-week-old  healthy  calf. 
One  of  her  sons,  out  of  a  high  transmitting  sire,  is  being  used  as  a  junior 
herd  sire  at  Tohickon  Creek  Farm,  owned  by  Carmen  H.  Phillips,  Ottsville , 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  The  Phillips  son,  Stephen,  is  holding. 


Winter  Feeds  for  Dairy 
Cows 

(Continued  from  Page  860) 
cent  protein.  Some  dairymen  prefer 
to  use  a  good  commercial  mixed  dairy 
feed  of  high  protein  content  to  bring 
up  the  protein  in  the  homemade  feed 
mixture.  When  this  is  desired,  the 
commercial  feed  may  be  substituted, 
pound  for  pound,  in  place  of  any  of 
the  high  protein  feeds  mentioned. 

When  the  roughage  used  is  of  poor 
quality,  and  contains  little  or  no 
legumes,  it  may  be  desired  to  use  a 
feed  mixture  of  comparatively  high 
protein  content,  containing  from  20 
to  24  per  cent  protein.  To  compound 
a  feed  mixture  containing  20  per  cent 
protein,  the  following  is  suggested: 
Either  corn,  barley  or  wheat,  singly 
or  in  varying  combinations,  610 
pounds,  oats  400  pounds,  wheat  bran 
200  pounds,  linseed  meal  350  pounds, 
distillers’  dried  grains  400  pounds, 
iodized  stock  salt  20  pounds,  steamed 
bone  meal  20  pounds.  If  roughage  is 
expensive  and  short  in  home  raised 
supply,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
a  concentrate  mixture  fairly  high  in 
fiber.  One  of  this  character,  containing 
24  per  cent  protein,  can  be  made  by 
using  corn-and-cob  meal  600  pounds, 
wheat  bran  400  pounds,  soybean  oil 
meal  500  pounds,  linseed  meal  460 
pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  20  pounds, 
either  dicalcium  phosphate  or  steamed 
bone  meal  20  pounds. 

While  the  percentage  of  protein 
in  the  dairy  feed  has  some  influence 
on  milk  production  and  cow  health, 
especially  when  poor  quality  rough- 
age  is  being  fed,  it  is  not  as  important 
as  feeding  adequate  amounts  of  grain 
in  proper  proportion  to  production 
and  butterfat  test. 


Cattle  Grub  Killers 

What  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
kill  the  grubs  in  cattle?  There  always 
seem  to  be  some  of  these  pests  in 
the  backs  of  our  cattle  every  year. 

Noble  Co.,  Ohio  c.  s. 

^Preparations  containing  rotenone 
are  considered  the  most  effective  for 
destroying  cattle  grubs.  Cattle  grubs 
are  a  form  of  penetrating  maggots 
that  develop  from  eggs  laid  by  heel 
flies.  These  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  legs  of  cattle  and  horses  during 
the  summer  months.  The  maggots,  or 
warbles,  are  swallowed  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  as  it  bites  the  attached  creatures, 
which  then  travel  through  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  body  and  emerge  through  the 
skin  of  the  back.  This  emergence  oc¬ 
curs  throughout  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  They  then  drop  to  the 
ground,  go  into  a  pupal  stage,  and 
finally  again  emerge  as  an  egg-laying 
heel  fly. 

All  attempts  to  break  this  cycle  by 
treating  the  legs  of  animals  have  not 
proven  satisfactory.  If  the  number  of 
grubs  are  to  be  reduced,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  kill  these  pests  at 
their  point  of  emergence  from  the 
skin.  It  is  true  that  this  will  not  cor¬ 
rect  the  immediate  condition,  but  it 
will  reduce  their  total  numbers  and. 
if  enough  livestock  owners  practiced 
such  extermination,  it  would  result 
in  considerable  ultimate  relief  from 
this  pest.  The  best  preventive  treat¬ 


ment  is  to  apply  insecticides  contain¬ 
ing  rotenone  and  sulphur,  using  this 
mixture  either  as  a  dust,  spray  or 
wash,  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions.  Such  appli¬ 
cations  should  be  made  at  about 
weekly  intervals  along  the  backs  of 
cattle  during  the  periods  when  the 
grubs  are  emerging  from  the  skin. 
Such  treatments  will  prevent  the 
grubs  from  starting  another  life 
cycle. 


Vitamin  B-12  for  Pigs 

Through  use  of  a  synthetic  milk 
containing  a  soybean  product,  a 
University  of  Illinois  scientist,  Prof. 
B.  C.  Johnson,  has  recently  deter¬ 
mined  just  how  much  Vitamin  B-12 
is  needed  in  the  diet  of  growing  pigs. 
This  is  of  importance  to  farmers  who 
are  raising  young  pigs  on  a  corn- 
soybean  diet,  as  this  diet  lacks  the 
vitamin  B-12,  known  also  as  the 
animal  protein  factor  (APF)  which 
must  be  added  if  the  animals  are  to 
thrive. 

It  was  found  that  three  ten- 
millionths  of  an  ounce  of  the  pure 
B-12  (nine  micrograms)  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  pound  of  feed  given 
to  young  pigs.  When  vitamin  B-12 
was  not  added  to  the  diet  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  pigs,  they  became  stunted 
in  growth  but,  by  using  a  sufficient 
amount,  they  grew  rapidly.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  amount,  the  exact  ratio  to 
total  feed  supply  was  learned  ac¬ 
curately  for  the  first  time. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers 

G.  W.  Stamm . 3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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The  Most  Famous  Yuletide  Poem 


“  ’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas, 
when  all  through  the  house, 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not 
even  a  mouse;” 

On  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1882,  it 
was  cold  and  clear.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  well  packed  snow  under 
a  new  thick  crust.  It  was  a  perfect 
night  for  Santa  Claus,  there  in  old 
Chelsea  of  New  York  City,  and  every 
home  bustled  with  activity.  In  one 
household,  the  busy  wife  discovered 
that  she  was  a  turkey  short,  so  she 
sent  her  husband  to  the  market  to 
buy  a  nice,  plump  bird. 

That  husband  was  Dr.  Clement 
Clarke  Moore,  the  man  who  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  have  written  the 
most  famous  of  all  Yuletide  poems  — 
A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  —  more 
often  called  The  Night  Before 
Christmas. 

Dr.  Moore,  a  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 


in  Chelsea,  was,  by  nature,  a  very 
grave  man  who  had  written  several 
scholarly  books.  That  he  should  be 
the  author  of  such  a  merry,  lively  and 
now  traditional  poem  is  the  amaz¬ 
ing  part  of  this  story. 

It  all  started  with  the  turkey 
errand  Mrs.  Moore  assigned  to  her 
learned  spouse.  As  he  walked  down 
the  road  he  was  quickened  by  the 
excitement  he  met  along  the  way. 
Children  shouted  as  they  raced  about, 
fathers  hurried  home  from  work 
carrying  packages;  from  the  houses 
came  the  odors  of  the  good  things 
being  prepared  for  the  next  day’s 
table.  Even  the  crisp  air  seemed 
festive,  and  Dr.  Moore  could  not  es¬ 
cape  the  scene  and  what  it  meant  to 
families  all  over  the  world. 

Oddly  enough  one  little  line  kept 
coming  to  his  mind  —  “  ’Twas  the 
night  before  Christmas.”  On  his  re¬ 
turn  walk  more  lines,  roughly  out¬ 


Photo:  National  Assn.  Greeting  Card  Pub’s. 


The  first  known  Christmas  card  is  the  famous  Egley  Card  of  1842  (facsimile 
above),  published  in  England  and  designed  by  William  Maw  Egley.  An 
etching  of  it,  now  a  treasure  in  the  British  Museum,  shoves  four  traditional 
holiday  scenes.  Early  Victorians  (upper  left )  do  the  country  house  dance 
called  the  Roger  de  Coverly ;  next,  the  family  has  reached  the  plum  pudding 
stage  at  the  Christmas  dinner  table ;  below  left,  the  lady  of  the  manor  serves 
hot  soup  to  the  needy  who  come  to  her  doorstep ;  and.  gentlemen  take  a  turn 
on  their  skates  curved  like  a  scimitar.  The  left  lower  corner  piece  shows  a 
crowd  gathered  for  the  outdoor  Punch  and  Judy  show ,*  right  lower  corner- 
piece  has  minstrels  singing  Christmas  carols. 


For  Christmas  1950 


Now  come  the  high  expectant  days  of  Christmas  gaiety, 

Of  secret  lists,  and  hidden  gifts,  suspense  for  young  and  old, 
When  priest  and  parson  understand  their  needful  laity 
And  tell  the  Christ  Child  story,  still  the  greatest  ever  told. 

This  year,  indeed,  let  children  have  their  whispered  wish  fulfilled, 
And  lavish  on  their  trusting  hearts  a  Christmas  to  remember; 
Throughout  their  special  season,  let  all  future  dread  be  stilled  — 
They  must  not  know  there  may  not  be  another  such  December. 


New  York 


Then  give  out  joy  —  all  they  can  take  — 

For  mankind’s  and  the  Christ  Child’s  sake. 

—  Persis  Smith 


Candles  on  a  Cedar  Tree 

The  Christmas  tree  that  always 
stands  out  in  my  mind  is  the  candle- 
lighted  cedar  we  had  in  my  first  year 
of  school  30  years  ago. 

A  few  days  before,  several  older 
boys  had  taken  a  horse  and  wagon 
into  the  woods  bringing  back  the 
tallest  cedar  tree  they  could  find. 
When  the  big  day  arrived,  the  day 
of  the  Christmas  program,  my  heart 
jumped  into  my  mouth  and  butter¬ 
flies  fluttered  in  my  knees,  as  I  went 
up  to  speak  my  piece.  The  thing  was 
done  on  one  long  breath;  I  ran  back 
to  my  seat. 


But  that  Christmas  tree!  There  it 
stood  in  all  its  glory.  Laden  with 
dozens  of  every  conceivable  orna¬ 
ment,  the  endless  strings  of  pink  and 
white  popcorn  were  draped  around 
the  branches  entwined  with  yards  of 
silver  and  gold  tinsel.  Over  the  cedar, 
so  green  and  lacy,  sparkling  like  a 
thousand  stars,  were  the  candles  and 
their  flames.  1  could  swear  it  was  all 
magic. 

Those  candles,  gleaming  in  the 
darkness  that  late  December  after¬ 
noon,  still  dance  like  fairy  lanterns. 
They  give  that  country  schoolroom 
a  beauty  I  can  always  fall  back  upon 
today.  Georgia  M.  VanNote 


lined,  came  to  him.  Immediately  after 
giving  the  purchased  turkey  to  his 
wife,  he  went  to  his  study  where  he 
penned  line  after  line  in  hearty 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  completing  it 
then  and  there. 

That  evening  after  dinner,  the 
scholarly  gentleman  called  his 
children  to  his  side  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  Christmas  poem  had  its  first 
reading  aloud.  The  delighted  small 
folk  heard  it  with  squeals  of  joy 
which  brought  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold  into  the  room.  One  of  the  group 
was  a  close  family  friend,  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Butler,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  She,  along  with  most 
young  ladies  of  the  timb,  kept  an 
“album”  for  all  kinds  of  treasures 
and  oddities. 

Immediately  after  the  reading, 
Harriet  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  poem 
to  put  into  her  album.  Dr.  Moore  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  just  an  amusing 
little  poem  intended  only  to  please 
the  children,  but  laughingly  con¬ 
sented.  Fortunately  for  future  gener 
ations,  he  did  not  think  to  tell  her  to 
keep  his  lines  a  secret.  In  his  heart, 
he  feared  that  such  foolishness,  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere,  might  reflect  upon 
his  personal  dignity  and  even  injure 
his  position  at  the  Seminary. 

Nevertheless  it  came  about,  in  the 
following  year,  that  Harriet  Butler 
sent  the  poem  to  the  editor  of  the 
Troy  Sentinel  with  no  name  as 
author,  and  no  payment  asked.  Thus, 
A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  appeared 
on  December  23,  1883.  Whereupon 
Harriet  mailed  a  copy  to  Dr.  Moore 
who,  she  believed,  would  be  pleased 
at  seeing  his  only  poem  in  print.  Just 
the  opposite  was  true:  the  good 
Doctor  was  shocked.  His  one  conso¬ 
lation  was  that  it  had  been  published 
anonymously. 

The  public,  however,  was  delighted. 
The  newspaper  office  was  swamped 
with  requests  for  additional  copies 
to  send  away  or  to  paste  into  scrap 
books.  Other  papers  from  far  and 
near  wrote  for  permission  to  reprint 
the  poem;  in  every  case  there  was 
clamor  for  the  author’s  name.  Miss 
Butler,  regardless  of  consequence, 
supplied  it.  Dr.  Clement  Clarke 
Moore  became  famous  almost  over¬ 
night;  wherever  he  went  he  was 
pointed  out  as  the  author  of  The 
Night  Before  Christmas,  so  called  by 
the  vast  majority  of  people. 

Dr.  Moore’s  lingering  chagrin  lay 
in  the  fact  that,  as  author  of  deep 
scholarly  works,  he  should  ultimately 
be  famous  for  “a  piece  nonsense.” 
Time  passed  and  Dr.  Moore  not  only 
became  reconciled  but,  a  few  years 
later,  he  wrote  a  small  volume  of 
poems  for  children.  This  volume 
never  became  popular.  Its  spontane¬ 
ous  fun  and  ease  of  expression  were 
entirely  lacking  —  he  had  tried  to  re¬ 
deem  himself  by  being  scholarly. 

Today,  almost  70  years  later,  small 
boys  and  girls,  and  grownups  too, 
still  enjoy  hearing  or  reading  Dr. 
Moore’s  jocular  poem  right  up  to  its 
final  line,  “Happy  Christmas  to  all, 
and  to  all  a  good-night.” 

W.  K.  Putney 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  pause  a  moment  to  look  out  the 
window,  and  need  no  calendar  to 
tell  us  it  is  Winter. 

All  around  us  in  our  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  neighborhood,  signs  of  human 
kindness  and  of  Christmas  also  tell 
us  that  again  we  soon  shall  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Him  who  had  a  manger 
for  his  crib,  with  quiet  lowly  cattle 
standing  by  the  Holy  Family  in  that 
pastoral  place. 

May  God’s  blessing  be  upon  us,  one 
and  all,  for  1950  and  for  1951. 

Mother  Bee 


1.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  Full  Flavor 

4.  Purity 

5.  100%  Cane 


AMERICA’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 

SUGARS 


FREE 


Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Soaaoth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  quickly 
and  stays  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 

7B  Leaflet,  also 
40-page  Handbook 

Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement.  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  Is  filled  with  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  171}  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Coamumipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J. 

SMOOTH-ON 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 


SMoomoN 

CEMENTS 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth- 
nia.  Caution,  use  B  rater's  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 

Sw?£iJT~We  p?y  P°staee.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO„lnc. 
369  Third  Ave..  New  York  16  N.Y. 


NO  MORE  RATTROUBLE! 

Protect  grain, 
poultry  with 
a  guaranteed 
HAVAHART 
trap.  Cap¬ 
tures  without 
injuring;  can't  hurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs 
or  jaws.  Rustproof.  Many  sizes.  Free  booklet: 

HAVAHART,  5-D2  Water  St„  Ossining,  N.Y. 
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“Easier  to  use”,  says 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  MacLaugh- 
lin,  West  Warwick,  R.  I., 
winner  at  the  1949  State 
Grange  Contest.  “No  wait¬ 
ing,  no  special  directions  to 
follow.  I’ve  never  used  any 
yeast  I  liked  better.” 


“Faster  dissolving", 

says  Mrs.  John  Raymond, 
Rutland,  Vermont,  winner 
at  the  1950  Rutland  Fair. 
“You  can’t  beatit  for  speed. 
Just  combine  it  with  water, 
stir  well  and  presto!  It’s 
ready  to  use!” 


“Faster  rising”,  says 

Mrs.  G.W.  Hinderer,  Reno, 
Pennsylvania,  top  winner 
at  County  and  State  Fairs. 
“It’s  more  active  than  ever 
.  .  .  I  get  quicker  risings, 
finer  results  when  I  bake 
at  home!” 


PRIZE  COOKS  PREFER  FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


^  BINOCULARS  ^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42 M  M  ob- 
Jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong- 
Jw  built.  Weight  10  02.  Extra 

W/Z-  ]  wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfae- 

m**  st  9  tion  guaranteed  or  money  re* 

funded.  Send  check  or  money  order, 
t  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-6 

V  438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN. 

MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1951  now  ready.  54th  year  of  publication. 
Tolls  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mall,  postage  paid.  _ _  ___, 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.Y.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

YARN 

BARTLETT 

FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
YARN  MILLS.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 

DIDDAM  DEMNAMTC  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
KlDuUn  IxElfinAniJ  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  8nd  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

Can  you  bounce  out  of  bed  re¬ 
laxed,  ready  for  another  big  day’s 
work?  Or,  do  daily  farm  chores 
make  you  stiff  and  achy  and 
muscle  weary? 

Anytime  muscles  ache  and  pain 
.  ,  .  or  anytime  you  want  to  help 
prevent  muscles  from  torturing 
you  the  next  morning  .  .  .  turn  to 
that  real  friend  in  need,  'Porter’s 
Liniment.  For  79  years  Porter’s  has 
been  bringing  glorious  3-way  re¬ 
lief  .  .  .  soothing  pain,  stimulating 
blood  flow  to  affected  areas,  and 
fighting  possible  infection. 


Try  the  soothing  magic  of  Por¬ 
ter’s  Liniment  tonight.  Once  you 
try  it  you’ll  always  have  it  handy. 
And  remember,  the  special  Por¬ 
ter’s  formula  makes  it  a  joy  for 
the  relief  of  pains  associated  with 
neuralgia,  arthritis,  rheumatism. 

Porter’s  Liniment  is  sold  on  a 
money-back  guarantee.  Get  the  big 
6  oz.  bottle  from  your  favorite  re¬ 
tailer  today.  If  not  available  local¬ 
ly,  write  to  Porter’s,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Rub  away  tomorrow’s  aches  today 
. .  .  with  PORTER’S  LINIMENT, 
formerly  Porter’s  Pain  King. 


After  cleaning  the  house 
which  face  is  yours? 


In  and  Out  of  the  Holiday  Kitchen 


We  can  thank  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  here  for  waffles.  As  we  all 
know,  this  good  supper  food  for  chilly 
weather  is  a  soft  but  crisp  indented 
batter  cake  baked  on  a  waffle  iron. 
Called  a  wafel  by  the  Dutch  colonials, 
it  got  its  name  originally  because  a 
wafel  was  the  Teutonic  word  for 
honeycomb.  From  the  same  root  came 
the  English  word,  weave. 

Long  ago,  pancakes  were  a  special 
dish  for  Shrove  Tuesday.  Later  the 
waffle,  much  fancier,  was  made  from 
a  stiff  pancake  dough  and  the  iron 
was  handmade  and,  by  its  long 
handle,  was  held  over  an  open  fire. 
Preceding  the  wafel,  a  very  thin 
wafer  was  made  with  an  iron  which 
left  an  imprint,  sometime  simple,  but 
often  of  intricate  design,  monogram, 
family  crest,  etc.  Such  wafer  cakes 
were  sold  from  door  to  door  by  what 
was  known  as  the  wafer  woman,  who 
often  acted  as  go-between  amongst 
young  sweethearts. 

Today  waffles  can  be  baked  with 
ease  on  the  electric  irons  merely  set 
on  the  diningroom  table. 

Elaine  F.  MacIntyre 


Sage-Cracker  Stuffing  for  Chicken 
Prepare  1  cup  cracker  crumbs;  % 
cup  butter  or  margarine;  %  cup 
stock;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  V2 
teaspoon  powdered  sage;  1  blade 
marjoram.  Heat  the  stock  and  melt 
the  butter  in  liquid.  Add  crumbs  and 
seasonings,  using  salt  and  pepper  to 
suit  individual  taste.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Sufficient  stuffing  for  large  chicken. 

d.  e.  s. 


Great- Grandma’s  Pumpkin  Pie 

Use  2  cups  of  mashed  pumpkin; 
1  cup  of  sugar;  4  eggs,  separated;  1 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon;  1  tablespoon 
of  cornstarch;  *4  cup  of  melted 
butter;  %  cup  cream;  1  cup 
“schnapps.”  The  sugar  was  added  to 
the  pumpkin,  then  the  egg  yolks  and 
cinnamon,  the  whole  beaten  for  five 
minutes.  Next  came  the  melted  butter 
and  cream,  lastly  the  schnapps.  The 
cornstarch  was  sprinkled  over  the 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites,  and  added 
to  the  pumpkin  mixture.  The  pie 
was  baked  in  two-inch  deep  tins 


with  a  hot  oven  (400  degrees  to  us) 
for  the  first  10  minutes.  The  oven 
was  then  moderated  to  375  degrees,  in 
our  day;  the  pie  was  done  in  about 
an  hour.  j.  o.  p. 


Potato  Cook  Book:  10  Cents 

The  State  of  Maine  “Potato  Cook 
Book”  is  ready  for  you.  A  collection 
of  99  wonderful  new  and  old  potato 
recipes,  it  has  64  pages,  a  number  of 
them  in  full  color  showing  ways  of 
serving  this  fine  food.  These  tested 
recipes  are  offered  by  women  editors 
on  food  of  the  leading  journals  in 
this  country. 

A  picture  of  each  editor,  and  a 
brief  message  from  her,  top  each 
page.  So  here  is  a  chance  to  see  what 
your  favorite  editors  look  like.  In 
case  you  wonder  about  it,  yes,  we 
are  there! 

By  special  arrangement,  this  25c 
book,  jamful  of  money  saving  hints 
and  variety  of  potato  uses,  is  offered 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  for 
only  10c.  Just  cut  out  this  article, 
slip  it  with  a  dime  (no  stamps)  into 
an  envelope,  and  mail  to  Maine 
Development  Commission,  Augusta, 
Maine.  Persis  Smith 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

I’d  like  dolls  dressed  in  style  of  different 
sections  as  Amish,  N  .Y.  Indians,  etc.  I’ll 
send  you  old  buttons,  8-inch  Dutch  boy 
and  girl  dolls  of  yarn,  crocheted  baby 
sweater  or  doll  sets,  etc.  Let’s  write  to  settle 
on  what.  —  Mrs.  C.  R.  H.,  New  York. 


Would  exchange  .rugs  I’ve  woven  for  an¬ 
tique  jewelry,  buttons,  odd  dishes,  etc.  — 
E.  C.  F.,  Massachusetts. 


I  have  Bavarian  china  plate,  butter  chips, 
sugar  and  creamer,  and  a  vinegar  cruet  of 
pink  glass  —  just  a  few  pieces.  Would  like 
postcard  albums,  old  stamped  envelopes,  odd 
vases,  shakers,  etc.  —  Mrs.  J.  P.,  New  York. 


What  would  you  like  to  send  for  some  of 
my  piano  player  rolls?  Have  100  of  them.  — 
Mrs.  G.  R.,  New  York. 


Have  just  one  pretty  rug  to  hook,  33*4x72 
inches.  What  have  you  to  exchange?  I’d  like 
pen  pals  too.  —  Mrs.  S.  R.,  New  Hampshire. 


Am  a  long  time  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Would  like  pen  pals  from  any  part  of  the 
world.  My  hobbies  are  poems,  music,  quilt¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  M.  B.,  New  York. 


105  _  THIRTY  ENDEARING  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  from  childhood  are  done  in  easy- 

to-embroider  transfer  designs.  Put  them  on  square  blocks  for  a  story-telling  quilt  —  on 
curtains,  pillows,  bibs  and  clothes.  Complete  instructions  included  20c. 

2284  —  SO  SIMPLE  TO  MAKE  THIS  DRESS  —  an  attractive  cotton  frock  —  back  and 
front  are  each  cut  in  just  one  pattern  piece!  Cleverly  placed  darts  mold  the  shoulders  and 
waist.  Sizes  12-20, >  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2325  —  SOFT,  SMOOTH  SHOULDERS,  easy  front  buttoning  and  two  deep  and  handy 
pockets  design  this  dress,  destined  for  a  favorite  place  m  your  wardrobe.  Sizes  14-20,  36-48. 
Size  18,  4*4  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2256  —  TWO  DIFFERENT  APRONS  AND  USES!  make  the  pocketed  apron  in  sturdy 
denim  and  use  for  sewing,  clothespins,  etc.  The  ruffled  apron  looks  lovely  in  gingham. 
One  size.  Pocketed,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd.  35-m.  contrast;  dustruffled,  l7/a  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

150  —  BIG.  DOUBLE-HANDED  FLOWER  POTHOLDER  to  crochet,  with  connecting 
strip  fits  and  protects  both  hands.  Colorful  flowers  peep  from  between  ecru  basket  and 
green  foliage.  Each  potholder  is  9-in.  long.  Complete  instructions  included.  20c. 

DI  PAQF  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY; 
be  sureto  i  n cl  u  d e  sizes  I  A 1 1  patterns  and  needlework  20c.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  C.ty  res.dents  add  1c  tax 
on  orders  up  to  50c;  2c  tax  over  50c.) 
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Drawn  by  Carolyn  Robinson,  14,  Connecticut 


MEMORY  VERSE 
CORN  SHOCKS 

Sturdy  in  the  winter,  golden  in  the  sun 
Marshaled  in  the  valleys  where  the  zigzag 
fences  run. 

Fairy-like  in  the  moonlight,  tawny  in  the 
dawn, 

Dusky  on  the  hilltop  when  the  light  is  gone. 
Something  of  a  steeple,  something  of  a  tree. 
Something  of  a  wigwam,  old  and  dear  to  me. 

—  By  Clay  Crawford 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  am  taking  a  vocational  course. 
My  subects  are  English,  Biology,  Home¬ 
making,  Gymn  and  Reporter  Club.  My 
hobbies  are  writing  to  pen  pals  from  all 
over,  sewing,  cooking.  I  live  on  a  large  farm 
with  my  mother  and  father  and  two 
brothers.  I  hope  to  hear  from  all  of  you 
soon.  —  Jean  Dukes,  15,  Delaware. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  never  miss  reading 
Our  Page.  I  am  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school  and  I  wish  school  was  every  day.  I 
have  many  hobbies  but  I  like  baking,  cook¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping  the  best  of  all.  I  don’t 
have  very  many  friends  to  write  to  me  that 
are  far  away.  I  hope  1  will  have  some  pen 
pals  soon.  —  Anna  Ruchinsky,  15,  Penna. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  quite  awhile  and  decided  to 
write.  I  live  on  a  farm  which  I  enjoy.  We 
have  different  kinds  of  animals  such  as 
cows,  ducks,  chickens,  dogs,  geese,  cats  and 
others.  I  like  any  sport.  I  am  going  to  Junior 
High  School.  Will  you  correspond  with  me? 
—  Patsy  Hoffman,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  enjoy  reading  the  Page 
very  much.  I  live  in  central  New  York  State 
on  a  290  acre  farm.  We  have  a  saw  mill, 
cattle,  horses,  a  dog,  sheep  and  cats.  My 
hobbies  are  drawing,  singing,  playing  the 
guitar  and  accordian.  But  best  of  all  I  like 
to  answer  letters  from  pen  pals.  How  about 
a  few  lines  from  you  boys  and  girls  all  over. 
— •  Dorothy  Griswold,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  1  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  especially  Our  Page 
for  a  number  of  years.  1  have  never  written 
before  and  I  do  hope  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  ‘Our  Pagers.’  I  live  on  a  one 
acre  place  and  have  a  dog,  cat  and  a  rabbit. 
I  have  one  younger  brother.  Bob  Langer 
draws  beautiful  pictures.  I  will  welcome 
letters.  —  Dale  Strack,  14,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  Whenever  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  arrives  I  look  for  Our  Page  the  very 
first  thing.  I  admire  some  of  the  fine  works 
of  art  and  literature  and  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  Jacqueline  De  Nicola.  Frank  Burggraf, 
Reggie  Gay  for  their  especially  fine  work. 
I  love  horses  and  have  one  of  my  own.  She 
is  two  years  old  and  I  am  training  her  my¬ 
self.  I  would  love  to  hear  from  any  boys 
and  girls  who  admire  horses  and  I  would 
appreciate  any  suggestions  that  would  be 
helpful  in  training  a  colt.  —  Jean  Hardy,  14. 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page 
and  wish  I  could  draw  you  a  picture  of 
my  kitten,  Timmy,  but  I  can’t  so  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  her  to  you.  She  is  about  six  months 
old  now  and  is  yellow  striped.  I  think  she 
is  going  to  be  a  big  cat.  I  named  her 
Timmy  because  the  first  evening  she  was 
here  she  was  very  timid,  although  it  didn't 
take  her  long  to  find  she  was  with  friends. 
I  hope  someone  will  write  to  me.  I  am  in 
the  fifth  grade.  —  Alice  Gross,  11,  Conn. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  family  has  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  far  back  as 
I  can  remember,  so  I  decided  that  it  was 
about  time  for  me  to  write  and  congratu¬ 
late  you  artists  on  your  wonderful  draw¬ 
ings.  I  especially  like  the  work  of  Bob 
Langer.  1  was  wondering  whether  he  draws 
from  thought  or  life.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  receive  some  letters  from  other  con¬ 
tributors.  —  Diana  Watkins,  15,  New  York. 


MONTANA  FARM  GIRL  LOVES  HORSES 

Dear  Contributors:  Since  we  received  our 
first  copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about 
two  years  ago  out  here  in  Montana,  1  have 
read  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  like  any 
sports,  especially  girls  ’  basketball.  My 
favorite  subject  is  horses.  Does  anyone 
want  to  write  to  a  girl  from  the  West?  — 
Fern  Sterling,  14,  Montana, 


THE  LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  pine 
tree.  The  tree  grew  in  a  forest  with  many 
other  pines.  The  little  pine  tree  was  different 
from  the  others  because  he  was  much 
smaller.  He  was  smaller  because  he  was 
planted  later  than  the  other  pines.  Soon 
Christmas  came  around  and  many  trees  be¬ 
came  Christmas  trees,  all  except  the  little 
pine  tree  which  people  said  was  too  small. 
A  day  before  Christmas  a  boy  came  through 
the  woods  and,  just  as  he  was  about  to  get 
a  tree,  he  saw  the  little  pine.  He  wanted  that 
one  instead,  so  he  took  it.  The  little  pine 
tree  then  became  his  little  Christmas  tree.  — 
By  Nancy  Lambert,  13,  New  York. 


SPEED 

•  • 

Nowadays  speed  seems  to  be  foremost  in 
many  people’s  lives.  Scientists  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  it  will  be  possible  for  air¬ 
planes  to  go  around  the  world  in  15  minutes. 
Planes  may  even  go  so  fast  that,  when  they 
get  back  to  the  starting  point,  they’ll  find 
they  haven’t  even  left  yet.  I  can  just  see  the 
future  businessman,  say,  about  the  year 
2000.  His  alarm  clock  goes  off.  Before  it 
stops  ringing  he  will  be  dressed,  shaved 
and  fed  by  machine,  carried  out  to  the 
garage  on  his  jectoscooter  and  put  into  his 
automobile.  The  automobile  is  nothing  more 
than  a  plexiglass  bubble  with  a  rollerskate 
under  it  and  a  ram-jet  engine  in  the  rear. 
This  has  taken  exactly  two  minutes.  Heavens! 
Too  slow  this  morning!  The  alarm  has  al¬ 
ready  stopped  ringing  as  he  is  whisked  off 
—over  the  treetops  and  he  pilots  his  car 
safely  into  his  office  where  he  proceeds 
with  the  day’s  business.  Total  time  from  the 
time  when  he  got  out  of  bed  until  he  was 
deposited  in  his  office  was  three  minutes  and 
15  seconds.  Takes  up  too  much  time!  Sounds 
fantastic,  doesn’t  it?  In  the  year  2000,  speed 
may  be  one  of  the  least  amazing  things  that 
we  have.  —  Mary  Linton,  17,  Massachusetts. 


SILENT  NIGHT 

Drawn  by  Rosanne  Preli,  13,  Connecticut 


SKYLINE 

orawn  by  Lynn  Millett,  15„  New  York 


FOUR-H  FORUM 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  many  times  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
My  hobbies  are  bullet  pencils  and  pen-pals. 
I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club.  My  favorite  movie 
stars  are  Bob  Hope,  Shirley  Temple  and 
Dick  Powell.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
Our  Pagers.  —  Shirley  Hanna,  12,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Beverly  Evans,  15,  New  Hampshire 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
state  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
envelope  should  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y..  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  check  with 
your  Post  Office  for  postage  for  overseas 
mail. 

New  York:  Ruth  Ahl,  11;  Irene  Slocum.  14; 
John  DeNicola,  10;  Dorothy  Griswold,  19. 

Connecticut:  Dale  Strack,  14. 

Delaware:  Jean  Dukes,  15. 

Vermont:  John  Chatfield,  8. 

Massachusetts:  Beverly  Makey,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Patsy  Hoffman,  12;  Anna 
Ruchinsky,  15. 


MY  POCKETBOOK 

Drawn  by  Marian  Goldcmith,  18,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Alma  Martin, 


17,  Pennsylvania 


Snow  crystals  are  falling  down 
On  every  village  and  tiny  town. 

The  sparkling  diamonds  of  the  night 
Are  puffs  of  cotton  in  the  light 

—  By  Jill  Hance,  14.  New  jersey 

SANTA’S  EXPRESS 

There’s  a  grand  old  man 
With  a  beard  white  as  snow. 

Dressed  all  in  red 
As  you  kiddies  all  know. 

Soon  this  old  man  will 
Pay  you  a  call. 

He’ll  come  just  as  silently 
As  snow  flakes  fall. 

?e’l  soldier  hats  and  pussy  cats 

And  little  poodle  dogs  that  bark  — 
He’s  got  every  kind  of  animal  they  had 
In  Noah  s  Ark. 

He’s  on  his  way  with  loads  of  toys 
For  little  girls  and  little  boys; 

On  the  Santa  Claus  Express. 

—  By  Joann  Worthington,  12,  Pa. 


SLEIGHRIDE 

Swift,  through  the  silence  come  the  tinkling 
bells. 

Their  voices  exquisitely  clear; 

And  the  sound  of  the  clopping  of  horse’s 
hard  hoofs 

As  the  laughter-filled  sleigh  draws  near. 
It  approaches;  the  emptiness  echoes 
To  the  music  of  happiness.  Then 
It  departs,  and  the  snowy  white  quiet 
Comes  fluttering  down  again. 

—  By  Dea  O’Donnell,  New  York 


THE  STAR 

I  saw  a  star  in  the  distance 
The  distance  was  far  away. 

It  was  only  a  little  light 
But  it  began  to  say 
Of  Our  Savior,  Jesus, 

Of  Our  Father  dear. 

And  it  filled  my  heart 
With  warm  Christmas  cheer. 

—  By  Sheila  Dunston,  12,  New  York 


MY  CURL 

When  I  was  a  little  girl 
Upon  my  head  stood  a  curl. 

It  curled  so  tight  in  a  cute  way 
I  thought  forever  it  would  stay. 

But  now  I  have  no  little  curl, 

Upon  my  head  to  stay  and  twirl, 

For  I  awoke  and  found  it  cut 
That  little  curl. 

Every  night  I  sit  and  cry, 

“Where,  oh  where  did  my  little  curl  fly.” 
And  someday  I  know  it  will  be 
Back  and  safe  on  me. 

Then  how  happy  I  shall  feel 
To  have  again  a  curl  so  real. 

—  Joan  Lopat,  15,  New  York 


WINTER  LANDSCAPE 
Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  17,  Pennsylvania 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 
Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  19,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Busche,  13,  New  York 


Here  we  are  all  brim  full  of  Christmas 
cheer  and  holiday  spirit.  The  Page  really 
looks  festive  with  Christmas  trees  and  carol 
singers.  No  doubt  everyone  is  mentally  mak¬ 
ing  some  New  Year  resolutions  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  put  more 
money  in  the  piggy  bank,  help  mother  more 
often  with  the  dishes,  try  harder  for  better 
marks  in  school,  become  more  patient  and 
considerate  with  your  friends  or  do  your 
duties  more  often  without  being  told.  Once 
a  year  is  a  good  time  to  look  back  and  see 
where  you  can  do  better  in  the  coming 
year.  It’s  fun  to  set  yourself  a  goal  and 
see  how  near  you  can  come  to  keeping  your 
promises  to  yourself.  Those  are  the  hardest 
to  keep  because  only  you  know  about  them 
so  only  you  would  know  whether  you  broke 
them  or  not.  It’s  something  like  borrowing 
a  dime  from  your  bank  meaning  to  replace 
it,  which  most  times  you  do  not.  So  we 
can  all  try  hard  to  keep  our  resolutions  for 
’fifty  one  anyway. 

Keith  Ward,  who  has  reached  the  age 
limit  for  the  Page,  wrote  to  say  how  many 
friends  he  has  made  through  the  Page.  In 
all  he  has  received  7,000  letters  and  corre- 
snonded  with  118  people  at  one  time.  He 
also  went  on  to  say  that  he  is  going  into 
the  Service  very  soon.  I  know  we  all  want 
to  wish  him  a  lot  of  luck  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  he  enjoyed  the  time  spent  as  a 
contributor  of  Our  Page. 

Next  month  as  you  know  is  the  quite  cold, 
long  month  of  January.  So  it  seems  I  guess 
for  we  have  gotten  ourselves  used  to  the 
fun  and  excitement  of  the  holidays.  Now  it 
is  over  and  the  winter  has  closed  around 
us,  the  nights  are  long  and  these  are  spent 
doing  homework  or  sitting  around  the 
bright  warm  fire  while  the  wind  howls  out¬ 
side.  Perhaps  you  will  be  writing  a  letter 
to  Our  Page  or  making  a  drawing  or  two. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  best  wishes  to  you 
all,  through  the  coming  year. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age,  and  state.  • —  E.  U. 
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HERE  IT  IS! 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 


AT  THE 

Special  Christmas  Rate 
3  1-Year  Subscriptions  For  $1 


An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 


This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  although  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  EACH  FRIEND 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 

An  attractive  Christmas  card  bearing  your  Holiday 
wishes  will  be  mailed  to  each  new  subscriber  shortly 
before  Christmas  with  the  first  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  As  the  cards  and  the  subscriptions  involve 
considerable  clerical  work,  we  shall  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name . 

R.  F.  D . 

Box . 

Post  Office . 

.  □  7  Years 

Name . 

.  □  1  Year 

K.  F.  D . 

Box . 

.  Street . 

.  □  3  Years 

Post  Office . 

Name . 

.  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D. . 

Box . 

.  Street . 

Post  Office . 

YOUR  NAME . 

.  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D, . 

Box . 

.  □  3  Years 

Post  Office . 

.  □  7  Years 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal ! 
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Salute  to  Two  More  100 
Year  Old  Churches 

Because  of  the  very  interesting 
stories  on  100  year  old  rural  churches 
which  I  read  in  your  November  4 
issue,  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  list 
St.  Bridget’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  which  on  November  5 
celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  parish. 

Two  centuries  ago,  when  St. 
Bridget’s  history  really  begins,  the 
Word  of  God  was  first  brought  to  the 
area  by  Catholic  missionaries  when 
only  Seneca  Indians  inhabited  the 
untamed  wooded  site.  However,  long 
before  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
the  white  men  pushed  the  Senecas  out 
of  the  Bristol  Hill  section  and,  since 
the  section  was  a  stop-over  for  stage 
coaches  on  the  Albany-Buffalo  route, 
settlement  was  rapid. 

Parish  records  of  St.  Bridget’s  re¬ 
veal  that  it  was  the  Sullivans, 
Harringtons,  Moores,  Fitzmorrises, 
Sweeneys  and  other  families  from 
Ireland  who  wrote  the  first  historical 
chapters  in  1850.  Rev.  Edmund 
O’Connor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Canandaigua,  a  parish  only  two  years 
old,  organized  the  parish  and  made 
the  first  movement  toward  raising 
funds  for  a  church.  By  1852,  through 
the  extraordinary  sacrifice  of  16 
families  in  the  parish,  a  small  white 
frame  building  was  consecrated. 

Father  O’Connor  served  the  parish 
until  1856  when  Rev.  Nicholas  Byrne 
was  appointed  as  the  first  resident 
pastor.  Under  his  pastorate  of  one 
year,  the  building  was  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  congre¬ 
gation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Patrick  Lee  who  served  until  1861. 
Rev.  William  Hughes  was  the  pastor 
for  the  next  30  years  and  even  today, 
he  is  well  remembered  by  the  oldest 
parishoners.  In  1874,  the  need  for  a 
new  church  became  apparent,  and 
Father  Hughes  began  a  campaign  for 
funds.  At  the  end  of  the  first  four 
days,  he  had  obtained  subscriptions 
of  $13,000  in  promissory  notes, 
$11,000  of  which  was  paid  within  two 
years.  There  were  about  100 
parishoners  at  that  time.  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  St.  Bridget’s  church 
was  laid  on  August  2,  1874. 

Father  Hughes  died  in  1891  at  the 
age  of  77  and  was  succeeded  for  the 
following  five  years  by  Rev.  John 
Donnelly.  In  1896  Rev.  Malachy  J. 
Garvey  was  appointed  pastor  and  it 
was  during  his  two  year  pastorate 
that  the  present  rectory  was  built, 
and  a  new  ceiling  and  hot  water 
system  installed  in  the  church. 
Father  Garvey  was  followed  in  1898 
by  the  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Neville  who 
served  for  33  years,  the  longest 
tenure  of  the  seven  pastors  in  St. 
Bridget’s  100  year  history. 

Rev.  George  W.  Doud,  the  present 
pastor,  followed  Father  Neville  in 
1931,  and  in  his  19  years  here,  has 
landscaped  the  grounds  and  ceme¬ 
tery,  remodeled  and  redecorated  the 
church.  St.  Joseph’s  Church  at  West 
Bloomfield  is  also  under  his  care. 
The  sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  Lima 
and  Canandaigua  come  regularly  to 
St.  Bridget’s  to  instruct  the  children. 

At  our  anniversary  service  the 
parishioners  recalled  the  long  road 
from  those  earliest  days  of  Sunday 
Mass  on  hard-earth  floors  of  pioneer 
cabins  and  the  loyalty  of  their  fore¬ 
bears  down  through  the  years,  and  at 


December  16,  1950 

the  same  time  they  expressed  their 
gratitude  through  prayer  to  those  who 
had  gone  before.  Mrs.  P.  J. 

New  York 


We  were  very  much  interested  in 
your  November  4  issue  concerning 
rural  churches  observing  their  100th 
anniversary.  Since  the  Hunting 
Ridge  Methodist  Church  also  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary  this 
year,  we  would  like  to  have  our 
church  included  in  your  salute. 

Historical  data  prepared  for  our 
centennial  celebration  revealed  that 
our  church  was  built  in  1850.  The 
original  lot  was  purchased  for  only 
$20  from  a  Rufus  Lockwood.  The 
actual  deed  was  signed  on  September 
14,  1852  and  recorded  on  December 
4,  1856  by  the  town  clerk.  The  first 
trustees  were  Walter  S.  Clason, 
Edward  Scofield,  Isaac  S.  Smith, 
William  H.  Smith,  Selleck  Austin, 
Charles  Slater,  William  Duncan, 
Edwin  Sarles  and  Samuel  B.  Mead. 
Rev.  Miles  N.  Olmstead  was  pastor  in 
1850  and  1851.  He  was  followed  in 
1852-53  by  Rev.  John  A.  Selleck. 

Shortly  after  the  main  structure 
was  erected,  a  choir  loft  was  added, 
and  in  1898  the  floor  sleepers  were 
laid.  Three  or  four  years  later  the 
social  hall  was  completed.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  our  church  was  left  un¬ 
finished  for  almost  20  years. 

For  the  five  or  six  years  between 
1889  and  1895,  the  church  was  closed 
except  for  an  occasional  meeting  of 
such  groups  as  “The  Praying  Band.” 
Churches  in  the  upper  part  of  Stam¬ 
ford  were  used  for  their  meetings. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Willson  of  Long 
Ridge  and  Rev.  B.  F.  Hibbish  of  Rox- 
bury  were  responsible  for  the  reopen¬ 
ing  in  1895.  In  1896,  our  church  and 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Roxbury 
were  added  to  the  Methodist  circuit. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 

century,  work  was  started  once  again, 
and  in  1923  a  kitchen  extension  was 
added.  In  1926  electric  lights  were 
installed  throughout  our  church. 

Finally  in  1947,  the  old  coal  burning 
stove  was  replaced  by  an  oil  heating 
system  which  was  extended  to  the 
social  hall  in  1949. 

Sunday,  November  19,  was  set 

aside  as  the  date  for  our  centennial 
celebration.  Dr.  E.  A.  Pollard  Jones, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  East 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  was  the  main  speaker.  Our 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Holmes, 
read  the  historical  sketch  of  our 

church  that  was  prepared  by  Ralph 
E.  Hawes,  historian.  O.  F. 

Connecticut 


Do  Fertilizers  Deteriorate? 

I  have  some  chemical  fertilizer 
over  four  years  old.  Has  it  deterio¬ 
rated  enough  to  make  it  of  little  or 
no  value  for  use?  p.  d- 

Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Chemical  fertilizers  do  not  deterio¬ 
rate  if  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Some  of  them,  on  standing,  become 
lumpy  and  are  difficult  to  handle,  but 
ordinarily  they  do  not  lose  any  of 
their  fertilizing  value.  If  the  fertil¬ 
izers  are  composed  of  organic  matter, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  castor 
pumice  or  tankage,  there  may  be 
some  deterioration  on  standing  over 
several  years,  but  this  would  usually 
not  be  great  and  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  have  some 
fertilizing  value.  d.  F.*j. 


'  Four  Generations  of  Andersons 

On  the  Anderson  farm  in  Si.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  Harrison 
Anderson,  83  years  old,  holds  his  great-grandson,  Benjamin  Earl  Anderson, 
3  months  old.  In  the  rear,  at  left,  is  the  baby’s  father,  Calvin  Anderson, 
and  at  right  the  grandfather,  Elmer  Anderson. 
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Importance  of  Chick  Quality 


How  much  of  the  success  of  a 
poultry  venture  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  chicks  purchased,  and 
how  much  on  the  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  they  receive  after  leaving 
the  hatchery  or  breeder’s  farm?  This 
is  a  question  that  arises  constantly 
and  no  one  answer  fits  all  cases;  but 
there  are  some  things  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  one  is  think¬ 
ing  about  sources  of  chicks  for  1951. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  planning 
for  next  season. 

Chick  and  Adult  Mortality 

Obviously,  an  outbreak  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  will  injure  chicks,  yet 
each  chick  responds  individually  to 
any  infection;  some  recover  quickly, 
some  slowly,  and  some  succumb. 
This  individual  response  must  be  the 
result  of  a  basic  physical  difference 
in  the  chicks.  With  our  present 
knowledge,  determining  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  advance  is  impossible.  That 
vigor,  or  whatever  name  one  calls  it, 
is  an  inherited  characteristic  can 
hardly  be  denied.  Every  breeder,  who 
follows  through  the  records  of  all 
the  chicks  from  each  dam  in  a  series 
of  matings,  knows  that  in  some 
families  the  mortality  is  high,  while 
in  others  it  is  low.  A  wide  variation 
exists,  despite  the  fact  that  the  chicks 
are  reared  together,  fed  the  same, 
and  apparently  are  equally  exposed 
to  the  same  degree  of  infection.  Some 
family  lines  just  cannot  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  living,  while 
other  thrive.  How  much  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  may  be  inherited  is  still  a 
matter  of  debate,  but,  where  chicks 
from  different  sources  are  subjected 
to  test  by  being  reared  together, 
strain  differences  become  apparent. 
The  Maine  Broiler  Test  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Random  Sample  Test  both  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  on  this  score;  the  new 
New  York  State  project  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Cornell  University  at 
Horseheads  will  add  still  more  valu¬ 
able  information. 

On  the  subject  of  chick  mortality, 
there  no  longer  is  any  excuse  for 
losses  from  pullorum  disease,  as 
chicks  from  bloodtested  stock  are 
readily  available.  Insist  on  such 
chicks  even  if  you  cannot  obtain  as¬ 
surance  of  their  being  bred  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  other  diseases. 

Rate  of  Growth 

The  data  on  mortality  of  stock 
from  different  strains  and  sources  of 
chicks  is  not  always  clear  cut,  but 
growth  response  is  striking.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Maine  Broiler  Test  for 
their  hatch  of  March  24,  1948,  gives 
some  interesting  figures  on  this  point. 
For  instance,  the  heaviest  cockerels 
at  14  weeks  of  age  were  those  from 
a  cross  of  Barred  Rock  males  and 
New  Hampshire  females,  the  average 
weight  being  5.70  pounds.  The  light¬ 
est  weight  group  of  cockerels  were 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  their  average 
being  4.25  pounds.  Here  is  a  gain  of 
one  and  a  half  pounds  that  can  be 
traced  entirely  to  inheritance,  as 
there  was  no  appreciable  mortality 
in  either  group.  The  pullets  in  the 


crossbred  entry  mentioned  averaged 
4.28  pounds  at  14  weeks,  which  was 
the  heaviest  of  all  pens  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  lightest  pullets,  purebred 
New  Hampshires,  averaged  3.19 
pounds. 

Feathering  and  Meat  Quality 

Without  going  into  too  many  de¬ 
tails,  the  rate  of  feathering  most 
definitely  is  an  inherited  trait,  and 
is  very  noticeable  when  chicks  from 
different  sources  are  reared  together. 
Likewise,  one  can  observe  striking 
differences  in  the  appearance  of  the 
dressed  carcass  when  birds  of  vari¬ 
ous  strains  are  killed  and  dressed  for 
comparative  purposes.  In  the  Maine 
Broiler  Test  a  top  grade  entry  turned 
out  77.1  per  cent  of  birds  of  “A“ 
quality,  while  a  competitive  pen  only 
qualified  31.3  per  cent  of  birds  of 
similar  grade.  Here  is  a  measure  of 
meat  development,  not  actual  body 
weight;  again  the  differences,  ap¬ 
parently  based  on  the  source  of 
chicks,  is  quite  evident.  Top  grade 
broilers  are  the  result  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  not  just  good  feed. 

Egg  Production 

Last,  but  not  least,  good  egg  pro¬ 
duction  starts  with  the  chick.  Evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point  has  been  brought 
out  over  the  past  few  years  in  the 
records  of  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Mating  Test,  a  project  in  which  the 
pullets  entered  for  testing  must  come 
from  samples  of  general  or  flock-run 
chicks  banded  when  hatched  for 
future  identification.  Every  poultry- 
man  who  enters  starts  with  the  same 
number  of  pullet  chicks  (30)  which 
he  is  permitted  to  rear  as  he  pleases. 
On  October  1,  16  of  these  must  be 
entered  in  the  egg  laying  test.  In  the 
records  of  1948-49  the  winning  pen 
averaged  262.1  eggs  per  pullet  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  poorest  pen  only  165.4 
eggs.  In  this  instance  the  low  pro¬ 
duction  pen  suffered  a  loss  of  half  the 
birds  which  cut  the  pen  production 
drastically.  Nevertheless  one  of  the 
low  pens,  with  a  mortality  equal  to 
the  best  pen,  gave  a  production  of 
only  166.7  eggs  per  bird.  This  differ¬ 
ence  can  be  attributed  to  the  basic 
breeding  in  the  home  flocks,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
birds  in  the  pens  was  the  same  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year. 

From  several  practical  angles, 
namely  chick  mortality,  chick  growth, 
broiler  feathering,  broiler  dressed 
carcass  appearance,  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  mature  pullets,  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  the  background 
or  inheritance  of  the  chick  is  highly 
important.  As  a  poultryman,  one  has 
enough  headaches  in  rearing  and 
management  without  starting  out 
with  poor  chicks.  Check  up  on  chick 
quality  before  you  buy. 

C  .  S.  Platt 


The  philosopher  Frazer  says  that, 
“though  a  man  without  money  is 
poor,  a  man  with  nothing  but  money 
is  poorer.”  —  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  May  26,  1860. 


Photo:  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co, 


Chickens  eat  the  alfalfa  leaves  as  the  bale  is  unrolled.  Leftover  stems  make 
good  scratch  and  help  build  up  the  floor  litter.  To  feed  rolled  bale  alfalfa , 
a  sharpened  one-foot  length  of  broom  handle  is  pushed  into  the  center  of 
each  end  of  the  bale;  or  a  long  metal  bolt  will  do.  The  bale  can  be  suspended 
from  the  rafters  or  other  convenient  support. 


^Generations  of  Profit-Making  Blood 

...  for  heavy 
egg  yields ...  or 
cross  breeding  to 
give  superior  meat! 


high  egg  production 


less  broodiness 


fast  growth  ■  ^rly  maturity  W  v,9or 


laying  house  livability 


rapid  feathering 


large  egg  size 


good  meat  type 


good  hatchability 


HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Each  of  these  money-making 
characteristics  has  been  bred  into 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  —  the 
bird  that  will  help  you  build  poultry 
profits  this  year. 

More  than  23  years  of  careful  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  have  gone  into 
producing  these  famed  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires. 

Get  all  the  many  benefits  of  this 
extensive  Hubbard  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Whether  you  want  chicks  for 


heavy  egg  yields,  or  cross  breeding 
for  superior  meat,  try  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Next  time  you 
order  chicks,  put  in  a  few  pens  and 
compare  for  yourself. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  how  breeding 
can  help  build  your  poultry  profits. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our 
24-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  Free!  Write  today! 
Address:  Dept.  12, 
Hubb  ard  Farms,  Iric., 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STERN  BROS. 

’fftM 


COME  TO  NEW  JERSEY.CRADLE  OF  FINE 
LEGHORNS  FOR  STERN'S  “HEN”  CHICKS 

•  Yes,  come  to  the  Garden  State,  the  white  egg  capital 
of  America,  where  STEIN  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder 
of  white  leghorns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  your 
proven  source  of  supply  for  the  farm-famed  "LON¬ 
GEVITY  LEGHORN  “HEN”  CHICKS. 

_  Remember!  For  more  than  25  years,  STERN  BROS. 
"HEX”  CHICKS  have  consistently  developde  Into  top 
producing  aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Put  in  a 
brood  of  STERN  BROS.  "HEN"  CHICKS  now! 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  for  Fall 
orders  received  before  Feb.  I. 

STERN  BROS. 

BOX  R,  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  1: 

IT.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks.  Write  for  Beautiful, 
New  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


J]u,ittin'HarnP 


PM 


■TWO  STRAINS  WITH  A 
SINGLE  PURPOSE! 

I  Durgin  -  Hamps  are  now  I 
I  available  in  custom  -  bred! 
1  production  or  broiler! 
I  strains.  Production  Hamps  I 
[score  over  36  eggs  higher! 
|  than  national  average  fori 
|breed.  Broiler-bred  Hampsl 
|  are  fast  feathering,  meaty,  [ 
(big  and  rapid  growing.  I 
]  Both  bred  for  premium  | 
|  profits.  Order  your  now !  | 

Write  BOX  III 
for  Catalog. 


N.  H.  U.  S. 

R.  O.  P. 

rCuTo™M  HANK'S  HENNERY 

CLEAN  R.  C.  DURGIN  •  NEWMARKET.  N.  H 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

“Always  Good  Prices’ 'I 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Pbone  9082.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.Y. 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Vour  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 
*»*-»*»**«** 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 


*  ********** 


Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

1  ‘fu'uof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Don’t  Gamble!  Insure  Your 
Investment  ....Buy  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 
_fWhy  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There's  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
-  - - —  growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 

ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie’s  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  U.  S.  -  N.  H 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA- LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality.  Large, 

Type  White  Lgehoms,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  ‘Meat- 
Master’  or  White  Hocks  for 
Broilers.  IT.  8.  Approved-  / 

Pullorum  Controlled.  F  r  o  e 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland.  Mich. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for^T'ProfitablT^urirejr 
Crop  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes’ 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  U.  8.  D.  A  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 

Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 

WYNGARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28, _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested— New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service, 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 
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December  16,  1950 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WAKKfcN  HED5  —  These  are  the  world-famous 
K.  I.  Reds  that  hare  captured  coveted  honors  in 
U.  S.  Laying  Contests  year  after  year.  They  are 
consistent  performers — they  lay  hotter  and  pay  hotter. 
WARREN  HAM  PS  —  This  New  Hampshire  strain 
ran  away  with  the  1950  Georgia  Hamp  award  the 
first  time  entered  in  1949-1950  contests.  Hamps  are 
100%  originated  from  J.  J.  Warren's  record- 
making  Reds. 


1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  Ail  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Tear  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORES,  Conn.  — New  World’s  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
TJ.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
iiave  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  duality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


ECONOMICAL!  DURABLE!  COMPACT! 


SECTIONAL  POULTRY  BUILDINGS 
BY  E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  Established  1900 

Models  suitable  for  any  number  of  birds!  This  P°P“!®r 
style  only  $137.50!  Just  right  for  back-yard  flock. 

Circular  free!  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG!  CO.  Randolph,  Mass. 


I 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pullorum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 

Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 


Green  Ducks  Profitable 


Ai’ie  DeVisser,  who  has  a  40-acre 
farm  near  Holland,  Ottawa  County, 
Mich.,  raised  a  considerable  number 
of  broilers  for  several  years.  He  then 
became  interested  in  raising  duck¬ 
lings.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has 
clung  to  this  branch  of  the  poultry 
industry  because  his  ducklings  have 
averaged  10  per  cent  more  profit  than 
•broilers,  and  they  have  been  much 
J  less  susceptible  to  diseases. 

Mr.  DeVisser,  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  duck  growers  in  the 
county,  plans  on  starting  1,000  duck¬ 
lings  every  other  week,  beginning 
the  latter  part  of  February,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  October  —  a  total  of 
about  25,000  each  season.  He  uses 
four  acres  of  his  farm  for  the  duck 
enterprise;  it  is  sandy  land  and  slopes 


Photo:  Paul  Ives,  Conn. 
Pekin  ducks  are  the  most  popular 
breed  used  in  the  production  of  green 
ducks ,  either  commercially  or  for  the 
farm  table.  This  handsome  old  Pekin 
drake,  the  grand  champion  duck  at 
the  1949  Boston  Poultry  Show,  was 
exhibited  by  its  owner,  Murl 

Anderson  of  Cottonwood,  Minn. 

toward  the  south.  For  the  project, 
three  different  frame  buildings  are 
used.  Shavings  are  the  litter  in  all 
three,  and  each  is  provided  with 
automatic  feeders  and  waterers. 

Purchasing  day-old  ducklings  from 
a  duck  hatchery,  Mr.  DeVisser  grows 
the  Pekin  breed  exclusively.  Each 
lot  of  1,000  is  first  placed  in  the 
building  formerly  used  as  a  broiler 
plant,  40x80  feet  in  size,  which  is 
divided  into  four  pens  with  a  screen 
four  feet  high.  Each  pen  is  provided 
with  a  hard  coal  stove  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  at  95  degrees  F.  The 
buildng  with  20  windows,  each  three 
by  four  feet,  is  also  lighted  by  elec¬ 
trical  lamps.  Ventilators  extend  up 
through  the  roof. 


During  the  first  two  weeks  the 
ducklings  are  fed  commercial  duck 
starter  in  pellet  form  twice  daily,  as 
much  as  they  care  to  eat.  The  water 
supply  is  piped  into  the  building  and 
the  feed  supply  is  also  kept 
here.  At  two  weeks  of  age  the  duck¬ 
lings  are  moved  into  a  barn  80x60 
feet  in  size,  and  a  new  lot  of  day-old 
ducklings  is  placed  in  the  vacated 
broiler  house. 

The  barn,  divided  into  three  pens 
with  wire  fencing  three  feet  high,  is 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes  14  inches 
above  the  concrete  floor.  Cardboard 
attached  to  the  pipes  furnishes  a 
hover.  The  temperature  here  is  held 
at  70  degrees  F.  The  barn’s  24  win¬ 
dows,  each  three  by  three  feet,  and 
hinged  so  that  they  may  be  thrown 
open,  furnish  the  required  ventila¬ 
tion  as  weJl  as  light,  augumented  by 
electric  lamps. 

After  two  weeks  in  the  barn,  the 
ducklings  are  moved  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  shed,  20x80  feet  in  size,  and  open 
at  both  ends.  Its  seven  windows,  each 
four  by  four  feet,  can  be  thrown 
open.  The  feeding  program  from  here 
on  includes  the  use  of  commercial 
grower  pellets  fed  twice  daily,  all 
that  the  birds  want.  The  water  supply 
is  piped  in  and  the  feed  is  kept  handy 
in  the  building.  With  no  pens  in  the 
shed,  all  the  ducklings  run  together. 

When  six  weeks  old,  the  young 
ducks  are  turned  outside  into  three 
dry  lots,  each  100x200  feet  in  size, 
each  group  of  about  1,000  being  kept 
together.  Here  they  stay  until  they 
are  marketed  at  nine  or  10  weeks  of 
age.  When  sold  at  this  age,  they  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  “green  ducks.” 
In  the  yards  they  are  fed  fattening 
pellets  twice  daily,  again  all  they 
can  eat.  Automatic  feeders  and 
waterers  are  used  here  as  in  the 
buildings;  yard  shelters  are  made 
from  baled  straw.  Just  before  the 
ducks  start  to  moult,  they  are  market¬ 
ed  direct  from  the  yards.  At  this  time 
they  have  reached  a  weight  of  from 
five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  hall 
pounds  each,  the  marketing  of  each 
lot  continuing  with  this  schedule 
until  the  entire  season’s  crop  has  been 
sold.  The  “green  ducks”  are  sold 
either  in  Chicago  or  Detroit,  which¬ 
ever  is  paying  the  higher  price,  and 
are  shipped  alive  by  truck. 

The  litter  in  the  buildings  is  re¬ 
placed  by  fresh  litter  every  two 
months.  As  Mr.  DeVisser  has  had  no 
disease  in  his  flock,  the  mortality  has 
been  very  low,  not  over  two  per  cent. 

“This  low  mortality,  no  diseases 
and  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  over  rais¬ 
ing  broilers,”  says  Mr.  DeVisser,  “has 
made  our  raising  of  green  ducks  more 
dependable  and  more  profitable  than 
raising  broilers,  as  well  as  demanding 
less  time  and  labor.” 

Harry  L.  Spooner 


PHONE  308 


CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Now  j  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 
a  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  BBB. 
White  Hollands.  USDA  Whites.  Straight 
run.  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45c  eactn  Poults 
available  Jan.  I  and  every  week  after 
that.  Start  early.  Protect  your  1951 
profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per , 
poult.  Write  now. _ 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breasts, 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poults 
from  Knoll’s  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Every 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  dircet  from  Griffin  Wagon 
Wheel  Ranch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  why 
Knoll's  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
B0X  R_i2.  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

BROILER  TURKEYS  —  Dress  them  from  12  to  25 
weeks  Original  excellent  body  type  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  "our  Pullorum  Clean  Beltsvllle  Wh.tes 
Booking  from  January  through  season  MARSTON  S 
TURKEY  LAND,  R.  D.  I,  HEBRON,  MAINE 

BELTSVILLE  WH.  TURKEYS.  Poults,  Eggs,  Breed- 
ers  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

IS:  V  yeBr vr s- 

JOURNAL,  581  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

guineas 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  ln 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Stead*  to  eat  or  market  In  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand!  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM.  Box  32R,  DOUG LASSV1 LLE,  PA. 


To  Smoke  Poultry 

An  English  poultry  journal,  “Poul¬ 
try  Field,"  calls  attention  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  and  modern  way  to  smoke  poul¬ 
try,  fish  and  pork,  in  the  following 
excerpt: 

“Fishmongers,  butchers  and  poul¬ 
terers  can  all  benefit  from  a  new 
electric  appliance  which  has  just 
come  on  the  market.  It  is  the  ‘Myzer’ 
smoking  kiln,  which  can  be  used  for 
curing  fish,  or  for  smoking  ham, 
sausages  —  and  even  poultry.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  kiln  is  that 
not  a  vestige  of  smoke  escapes  from 
it  —  it  consumes  its  own  smoke  — 
and  thus  it  can  form  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  any  retail  shop. 

“The  kiln  is  in  the  form  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  cream  and  black  cabinet, 
standing  seven  feet  high  and  measur¬ 
ing  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
j  deep.  Driven  by  a  one-eighth  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor,  the  kiln  can  be 
operated  from  any  electricity  circuit, 
and  its  running  costs  are  very  low. 

“Curing  is  carried  out  by  igniting  a 
small  quantity  of  oak  sawdust  in  a 
tray  placed  under  the  kiln.  The 
smoke  is  driven  through  the  cabinet 
by  a  system  of  fans  and  ducting.  The 
heat  is  thermostatically  controlled  at 
any  required  temperature  up  to  190 
degrees  F.,  while  in  hot  weather  the 
smoke  can  be  cooled  to  the  desired 
temperature.  When  curing  has  been 
completed  the  ‘extractor’  is  switched 
on  and  within  20  to  25  minutes  the 
cabinet  is  cleared  of  smoke. 

“The  makers  claim  that  fish  can  be 
cured  in  anything  from  two  to  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  class  of  fish; 
that  poultry  can  be  thoroughly 
smoked  in  a  few  hours;  and  that 


hams,  bacon  and  sausages  can  be 
smoked  ‘in  considerably  less  time 
than  by  the  old  method  of  continu¬ 
ous  smoking.’ 

“The  method  of  smoking  poultry 
is  regarded  as  a  trade  secret  only  to 
be  disclosed  to  users  of  the  kiln,  but 
the  finished  product  has  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  appearance. 

“The  model  now  coming  on  the 
market  retails  at  £125,  but  it  can  be 
hired  or  obtained  on  hire  purchase. 
A  streamlined  model,  for  export  pur¬ 
poses,  is  in  course  of  production  and 
plans  are  on  hand  for  a  kiln  of  60 
stone  capacity  (a  stone  weighs  14 
pounds) . 

“The  ‘smokeless’  kiln  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  public  health 
and  sanitary  authorities  because  of 
its  complete  elimination  of  smoke 
and  fumes  in  the  process  of  curing 
food.” 

Electronic  Control  for 
Turkey  Hatches 

More  and  tastier  turkeys  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  year’s  holiday  offerings 
by  leading  turkey  growers.  Selective 
breeding  assisted  by  the  science  of 
electronics  has  insured  a  greater  de¬ 
velopment  of  healthier  birds.  Elec¬ 
tronic  devices  have  actually  done  a 
better  job  of  protecting  hatching 
eggs  than  has  the  turkey  hen. 

From  the  period  6f  incubation 
through  maturity,  upwards  of  50,000 
turkeys  in  one  hatching  alone  were 
raised  in  atmospheres  of  scientifically 
controlled  temperatures  and  hu¬ 
midity.  These  electronic  control  and 
recording  devices  protect  the  young 
turkeys  from  disease  and  a  host  of 
other  unfavorable  conditions. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

®““  KERR’S 


EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


KERR’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  egg  quality  plus  high 
production ;  developed  by 
crossing  two  top  producing 
strains.  Improved  by  selection 
for  years.  Heavy  layers;  white 
eggs,  well  shaped,  good  tex¬ 
ture,  excellent  interior  quality. 

KERR’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Get  lots  of  large  brown  eggs.  Our  breeders 
are  from  an  R.O.P.  strain  famous  for  high 
production.  Excellent  livability  averages. 
Mature  early.  Rugged  pullets  make  excellent 
farm  flocks.  (Good  meat  bird,s,  too.) 

KERR’S  SEX-LINKED  CROSS 
Famous  “black  pullets.”  High  speed  egg 
producers.  Crossbred  vigor.  Flock  comes  into 
full  lay  rapidly;  makes  high  egg  production 
10  to  12  months  or  more.  Large  brown  eggs; 
grade  well  on  auction  markets.  Premium 
meat  quality  fowl. 

WRITE  today  for  information,  prices  on  Egg- 
Line,  Broiler-Line  and  Dual-Purpose  chicks. 
Place  order  early  for  choice  of  delivery  dates. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


ALL  CHICKS 
BLOODTESTED 
against 
pullorum  by 
tube  method  .  .  . 
EXCELLENT 
LIVABILITY 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-326  Egg  ROP  Sired 
Chicks  in  Royal  Matings,  backed  by  years  of 
breeding  from  ROP  sires  exclusively;  famous 
trapnest  strains  in  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  For  crossbred  vigor 
try  our  Barred  Cross  (Rock-Hamp)  dual 
purpose  chicks.  Sex-Linked  Cross  (Red-Rock) 
for  high  speed  egg  production.  FOR  MEAT: 
Delaware  Cross  Broilers;  very  meaty  breasts, 
large  drumsticks;  high  feed  efficiency.  Neu- 
hausre  chicks  meet  your  needs;  17  breeds 
and  crossbreds. 

Write  for  Free  Circular 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  poults  are  famous  for  their  rapid 
growth  and  livability.  Straight  run  and 
sexed  poults  available  February  through 
July.  Special  low  prices  on  sexed  toms. 

Write  for  price  list  and  beautiful 
illustrated  folder. 

MCDONALD  FARMS 
Fort  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 
Tel.  Port  Jefferson  779 


B  E  SAFE! 

Order  now  for  early  profits.  Rice  Brothers 
famous  Leghorn  chicks  —  sturdy,  healthy, 
great  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now  for  free  price  list,  full  information. 
Ask  about  Rice-Babcock  strain-cross. 
ACT  NOW,  INSURE  DELIVERY. 


DEPT  B,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


J^ULSHFARMrCHICKlS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  guaranteed.  29th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


-  AFRICAN  GEESE  - 

Molattan  Farm  special  high  producing  strain,  breed¬ 
ers,  goslings,  hatching  eggs.  Also  White  Muscovy  and 
Cayuga  Ducks.  White  Chinese  and  Pilgrim  Geese. 

MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32-R,  Douglassville,  Penna. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  I00-$33.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ou 


754 

PUT.  | _ 

Gorgeous  I 
to  6k2  in.  across, 
biggest  you’ve 
seen!  New  and 
colors,  too. 
to  growl  To 
try,  we’ll  mail  you 
big75c-Packet  seeds 
FREE— just  enclose 
stamp  for  postage. 
I’llalsoget  Burpee's 
new  Seed  Catalog  free.) 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
390  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 
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From  Old  Barn  to  Chicken 
House 

For  some  time  I  had  wanted  to 
build  a  new  laying  house  for  our 
pullets  when  they  started  to  lay  but 
found  that  a  building  to  care  for  200 
birds  would  run  well  over  $500.  This 
seemed  like  a  lot  of  cash  to  invest  in 
an  enterprise  which  did  not  then 
appear  too  favorable.  We  began  to 
consider  the  old  barn  which  was 
quite  good  sized  and  sturdily  built. 
Since  we  only  kept  one  riding  horse 
and  a  couple  of  cows,  there  was  quite 
a  bit  of  space  available  out  there.  The 
main  part  of  the  barn  was  for  hay 
storage.  On  the  east  was  a  wing  25 
feet  by  14  feet  consisting  of  a  shed 
with  a  straw  loft  above.  On  the  west 
was  an  ell  38  feet  by  15  feet  where 
the  horse  and  cows  were  kept  with 
a  storage  loft  above  them. 

We  covered  the  cracks  in  the  siding 
with  one-inch  sheathing  strips.  Then 
we  tore  out  the  old  floor  of  the  straw 
loft  over  the  shed  and  laid  two  by 
sixes  across  the  beams  to  provide 
level  support  for  the  floor,  which 
was  made  of  eight-inch  boards.  We 
cut  two  openings  on  the  east  side  and 
two  on  the  west  side  of  the  loft  and 
a  small  opening  high  in  the  south 
gable.  In  the  small  opening  was 
fitted  a  standard  size  barn  sash.  This 
is  only  removed  during  the  Summer 
months.  The  large  openings  took 
storm  windows  laid  horizontally. 
These  were  fitted  so  they  slide  up 
and  down  with  turnbuttons  on  the 
side  and  they  can  be”  adjusted  to  suit 
weather  conditions.  There  is  a  hook 
on  each  one  to  be  used  when  closed 
all  the  way.  Frames  were  made  for 
each  window  and  covered  with  poul¬ 
try  netting.  These  unhook  for  re¬ 
removal  when  cleaning.  A  roosting 
pit  was  built  with  the  top  hinged  to 
the  wall  so  that  it  can  be  lifted 
when  cleaning.  To  drain  off  waste 
water,  a  half  barrel  was  set  on  the 
floor  with  a  pipe  in  the  bottom  to 
lead  the  waste  water  outdoors.  A 


wire  covered  frame  fits  over  the  top 
of  the  tub  and  the  water  pan  sits  on 
that.  For  nests  we  disinfect  used 
wooden  egg  crates,  then  lay  them  on 
their  sides  and  nail  a  four  inch  strip 
across  their  fronts.  These  are  set  in 
a  row  against  the  wall  and  another 
set  of  nests  nailed  on  top  so  that 
they  are  two  stories  high.  To  keep 
the  chickens  from  roosting  on  them, 
pieces  of  board  about  30  inches  long 
are  slanted  from  the  wall  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  nests. 

The  new  wood  was  painted,  the 
walls  whitewashed,  and  75  birds 
were  moved  into  their  new  quarters. 
Then  we  poured  a  cement  floor  in  the 
shed,  sinking  a  piece  of  tile  beneath 
the  drainage  tub.  We  boarded  up  the 
front  of  the  shed  and  partitioned  off 
five  feet  on  the  north  side  for  an 
entry  and  feed  room.  We  cut  two 
large  windows  in  the  west  side  of  the 
pen  and  one  in  the  south.  On  the  east 
wall  we  built  a  roosting  pit  with 
two  small  windows  above  it. 

This  remodelled  shed  took  care  of 
75  more  birds,  so  we  had  150  in  the 
new  quarters.  The  remainder  we  left 
in  the  brooder  house.  During  last 
Winter,  the  boys  fixed  two  more 
similar  pens  on  the  east  side  of  the 
haymow.  The  one  upstairs  holds  50 
birds  and  the  one  downstairs  75,  thus 
increasing  our  housing  capacity  by 
125. 

Later  we  put  in  some  stairs  up  to 
the  west  ell  of  the  barn.  Here  the 
landing  was  large  enough  to  store 
feed.  We  made  a  pen  over  the  horse 
stalls  that  held  75  hens  and  a  smaller 
one  over  the  cow  stable  for  50  more. 
Then  we  installed  running  water  and 
electricity  into  all  the  pens. 

Now  we  have  housing  for  well  over 
400  birds.  We  have  thus  made  good 
use  of  the  old  building,  by  using 
what  we  had  on  hand,  and  with 
family  labor  we  have  secured  ac¬ 
commodations  for  our  chickens  for 
approximately  what  a  new  house 
would  have  cost  that  would  have 
held  half  that  number. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  Lockwood 


Building  costs  viere  halved  at  Cedar  Ridge  Farm ,  Georgetown,  Conn.,  by 
remodeling  this  ell  on  the  barn.  The  lower  floor  was  formerly  used  as  a 
storage  shed  with  a  straw  and  hay  loft  above.  It  now  furnishes  comfortable 

housing  for  75  layers  on  each  floor. 


BABCOCKS 

healthy 

CHICKS 


MAKE 


great  layers 


At  the  1950  Storr's  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

W’hite  Leghorns,  Bed-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


[ SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
l  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


^BCOCKPOTUtyTo™' 

R..3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Inc. 


CH*S?S 


0 


for  Top  Quality 
and  Good  Profits 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks — 
how  they’re  bred,  what  they'll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  2  farms. 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRE® 
RED-ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  Chapman 
Chicks  Today. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


TODAY’S  MONEY  MAKER 

FOR  MEAT-TYPE  PROFITS.  Nichols  and  Bittner 
Strains  New  Hampshire  or  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks. 
Straight  run,  pullets  and  cockerels.  N.Y-U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  30,000  breeders.  We  guarantee  more  meat  per 
pound  of  feed.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y.  Phone  820-J-t  or  820-1-2 


Trade  Rules  on  Egg  Weights 

What  are  the  regulations  for  in¬ 
dividual  egg  weights  as  related  to 
the  required  weight  per  dozen? 
Could  extremely  small  and  extra 
large  eggs  be  placed  in  the  same  car¬ 
ton,  as  long  as  their  total  weight  was 
enough  to  meet  the  grade  require¬ 
ment?  How  about  interior  quality  in 
the  same  respect?  E.  R.  H. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

In  retailing  eggs,  one  may  include 
as  many  eggs  as  desired  of  a  weight 
not  less  than  one  ounce  per  dozen 
below  the  average  for  the  grade,  pro¬ 
vided  the  dozen  as  a  whole  meets  the 
standard  requirement.  Extremely 
small  and  large  eggs  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  the  same  carton  to 
make  a  standard  grade  dozen.  To 
illustrate,  large  eggs  must  average 
24  ounces  or  more  per  dozen,  but  one 
may  include  eggs  weighing  at  the 
rate  of  23  ounces  per  dozen,  provided 
enough  heavier  eggs  are  in  the 
carton  to  bring  up  the  average  to  24 
ounces.  This  same  rule  applies  to  all 
egg  grades,  regarding  weight.  When 
it  comeS  to  interior  quality,  such  as 
size  of  air  cell,  not  more  than  two 
eggs  of  a  lower  grade  may  be  placed 
in  any  one  dozen. 


Why  Blood  Spots  in  Eggs? 

I  have  a  problem  with  the  blood 
spots  found  in  the  eggis  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  my  farm  flock  of  hens. 
When  I  candle  them,  I  find  that  quite 
a  few  of  the  eggs  have  blood  spots  in 


them.  What  could  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
this  problem?  h.  s.  k. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  an  old 
problem  for  which  many  explanations 
have  been  offered  from  time  to  time. 
They  result  from  a  weakness  in  either 
the  ovary  or  oviduct  of  the  hen, 
which  may  be  hereditary  in  origin, 
or  it  can  be  brought  on  by  disease. 
Blood  spots  are  more  prevalent  when 
a  flock  is  in  the  peak  of  production, 
which  is  generally  in  the  Spring. 
Only  certain  birds  in  the  flock  pro¬ 
duce  the  eggs  with  blood  spots. 
Therefore  if  you  locate  them  by  trap¬ 
nesting,  their  removal  will  solve  the 
problem.  Actually  the  number  of  such 
eggs  will  decrease  as  the  Summer 
progresses,  and  probably  the  easiest 
method  of  control  on  most  farms  is 
to  candle  the  eggs,  removing  those 
which  are  unfit  for  sale. 


Effects  of  Coccidiosis 

Poultry  growers  have  long  known 
that  chickens  infected  with  coccid¬ 
iosis  lose  their  appetites  and  get 
weak,  but  the  exact  reason  for  this 
has  never  been  known.  Now,  veterin¬ 
ary  medical  scientists  have  turned 
up  evidence  that  the  coccidiosis  para¬ 
sites  upset  the  birds’  ability  to  digest 
sugar.  Besides  that,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  coccidiosis  infection  also  may 
affect  the  body  mechanisms  that  con¬ 
trol  temperature,  metabolic  rate, 
muscle  contraction  and  muscle  nu¬ 
trition. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sox  link  and  White  Leghorns  at  prices  poultrymen  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from  Leading  R.O.P. 
breeders.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  elean.  Produce  own 
eggs.  Circular.  ROSS  CODDINGTON, 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  Sc  Red-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronzo  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  Wh.  Hollands.  USDA  Boltsville  Whites. 
All  stock  U.S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland  Mich. 


CAPON  PELLETS  —  (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000, 
$25.  Implantors;  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00.  Im- 

plantors  exchanged.  Turkey  Bits  100,  50c:  1000,  $2.50. 
Pliers  50c.  Enheptin  ft  lb.  $2.25:  5  lbs.  $18.00.  Every¬ 
thing  for  chickens,  turkeys. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


gU|n  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
3HI»  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 
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BABY  $4  O  AA  Per 
CHICKS  10.VV  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 


All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 


TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 

I  BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 


TOLMAH 

u  SONS,  I  nc. 


Dept.  F, 


ROCKLAND 

MASS.  - 


CHAMBm/H 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  in: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  -U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today  1 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  bVwsU  vl 


Parks' 

Big  Birds  —  pullet  body  weights 
°Zer,  ®  16s.  Terrific  Layers  — 
official  records  to  349  eggs. 

U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Rugged 
mountain -grown  stock.  Also 
Sex-Link  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  catalog. 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST  STRA 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn.  Pens  Maine- 
IUinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R.  Holland,  Mich. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

■  *  — 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beanty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  S-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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PROTECT; 

YOUR  BfRDSi 

|H Don't  risk  heavy  I 
frOttt  losses  that  may  fol-  I 

;  o  v  low  unexpected  flock  * 

NEWCASTLE,  ^4^] 

■: FOWL  POX.  Vacci-  I 
TPAf  HFITK  nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
;  I  Cost  per  bird  less  than  | 

. .  1  '  |  a  singie  egg.  Gives  ■ 

PA  If  P°si.tive-  lasting  pro- j 
■fir  TV  Ik  tection.  Rush  card  for  J 

'  ■ ' CDEC  folder  describ-  | 

ing  WENE  4-  ■ 
Point  Health  Pro-* 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  ! 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  I 
CINES.  Or  order  di-  * 


rect  giv-  | 
ing  us. 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname.  ■ 


VACCINESj 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES •  j 

DEPT.  RN  VINELAND,  N.  J.  | 
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Self-Feeding 

HAYMAKER 


Cot  labor  costs!  Widespread 
interest  is  being  shown  by 
dairymen  and  cattlemen  in 
this  efficient  new  MARTIN 
method  of  curing  and  han¬ 
dling  chopped  hay.  No  cart¬ 
ing  ...  no  pitchfork  labor  . . . 
plenty  of  pasture-fresh 
GREEN  hay  always  available. 
Increase  milk  or  beef  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  slash  feed  and  labor 
costs  with  the  Martin  Self- 
Feeding  Haymakerl 


For  full  details  SEND 
COUPON  TODAY! 


r - J 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1612  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
|  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
j  □  Self-Feeding  Haymaker  □  Silo  Q  Cribs  □  Bins  j 

|  Name -  j 

|  Address - - — - — -  j 

1 _ :~J 


I 


Setter'  faster^ 
l  TiiiapZ- — 


Bigger  Crops 


Mobile  Pow?' 

L- Plants  More  Farm  Power 
More  Farm  Jobs 

tion—  ... 

Qa 


RotcAif.  'lilleA 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


90- 5th  AveJ 


lOwego,  h.Y. 


lUe  BEAR  CATl^v 

COMBINATION  (Drop-Apron 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  FEEDER 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


SHAW 

m  r  g.  co 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 


NEW,  QUICK, 
CLEAN,  SAFE  WAY 
to  Put  on  Chains 
No  Jacking 
or  Reaching 
Under  Fenders 


\MIII// 


'CHAIN  LIGHTNING  fits  full 
length  chains  to  both  tires  in 
one  simple  operation.  Drive 
forward  one  revolution  and 
asten  couplings.  No  wasted 
time,  soiled  clothing,  frozen 
hands.  Packaged  with  one  reflector  to  guide 
traffic  safely  post.  Complete  instructions.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  gift.  $1.1  S  ppd. 


STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  R3042  Westvilie.  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

Sli&W 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


These  ragged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12H  H.  P.,  68  in.  wheelbase, 
86  to  62  in.  wide.  24  in.  plant  clearance. 
Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
Tractors  1F5  to  6  H.  P. 

FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist  — write  today. 
4712  Front  Street,  Galesburg.  Kans. 
668F  North  4th  Street.  Columbus,  0. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


P.  P. 


Only 


Superior  all  purpose.  Nickle,  aL 
Clogfree.  Used  by  members  U.S 
Armed  Forces  college  staff, 
pump  threaded  for  pipe  and 
hose.  Any  motor.  Powerful  im¬ 
peller.  Deeper  higher  action, 
form  free.  Money  refund.  Why  ex¬ 
periment?  Get  the  best.  Nordstrom 
&.  Carlson,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  Publisher’s  Desk  Editor  wishes  A  Merry  Christmas  and 
A  Happy  New  Year  to  all  the  friends  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$9.50 


rtat- 


There  is  no  excuse  for  any  Rural 
New-Yorker  reader  losing  hard- 
earned  money  to  some  crook.  It  costs 
but  three  cents,  or  even  a  penny  post 
card  to  write  Publisher’s  Desk  before 
you  buy.  It  might  easily'  prove  to  be 
the  most  profitable  investment  you 
ever  made.  But  how  do  you  do  it? 

Maryland  H.  H. 

There  is  no  magic  in  our  system. 
We  use  the  power  of  persuasion 
through  correspondence  and  many 
times  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.  Our  system  is  to  follow  up 
complaints  at  intervals  in  an  effort 
to  get  adjustments.  Constant  dripping 
wears  away  stone,  and  persistent 
pounding  may  bring  settlement  of  a 
complaint.  Many  matters  brought  to 
us  are  really  the  result  of  misunder¬ 
standing  between  two  entirely  honest 
persons,  and  when  all  facts  are  on  the 
table  the  difficulty  is  ironed  out.  Some 
stubborn  and  indifferent  matters  re¬ 
quire  the  power  of  the  press  or  pub¬ 
licity.  We  do  not  give  publicity  un¬ 
less  all  other  measures  fail,  or  the 
matter  is  one  of  deception  on  the 
general  public.  We  are  here  to  help 
our  readers.  We  are  not  always  able 
to  do  so,  but  there  is  never  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  reader  and  his  prob¬ 
lem.  We  offer  our  help  and  advice 
without  money  and  without  price. 

Can  you  find  out  something  about 
this  Florida  land  for  us?  We  know  it 
is  not  advisable  to  buy  land  without 
seeing  it,  and  we  will  not  do  that, 
but  would  be  grateful  to  have  your 
opinion  on  it.  W.  P.  B. 

New  York 

The  development  of  this  property 
was  started  in  1947.  We  are  advised 
that  a  number  of  lots  have  been 
sold  and  several  small .  buildings 
erected.  The  land  is  what  is  known 
as  scrub  oak  and  pine  land.  It  is 
said  to  be  well  located  for  any  who 
are  interested  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
outdoor  life.  The  soil  is  not  suitable 
for  farming.  A  personal  inspection  is 
advised  in  order  to  determine  if  it  is 
satisfactory  for  an  individual’s  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  This  is  true  of 
property  in  any  section  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  our  friend  has  that  well  in 
mind. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  land  in 
Florida  called  Green  Hills,  North  of 
Panama  City  and  West  of  Talla¬ 
hassee?  We  cannot  go  there  at  present 
to  inspect  the  land  and  would  .like 
some  advice.  I-  R-  G. 

New  York 

Our  first  advice  is  never  buy  a 
piece  of  land  anywhere  without  first 
seeing  it.  This  we  have  said  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  said  land  in  this 
section  was  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre 
and  has  been  sold  from  $20  to  $50 
per  acre.  The  land  is  reported  to  us 
to  be  of  the  very  poorest  quality, 
mostly  sand  and  scrub  and  only  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  pine  timber.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  inquiries  we  are 
receiving  about  Florida  lands,  we 
publish  these  two  inquiries.  We  want 
to  show  our  readers  how  necessary 
it  is  to  use  caution  in  buying  land 
anywhere.  Always  visit  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  stay  long  enough  to  know  the 
land,  the  people,  the  stores,  the 
churches  and  schools,  and  make  sure 
you  can  make  a  living  and  be  happy. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  cau¬ 
tions  veterans  to  read  all  the  fine 
print  before  making  down  payments 
on  homes.  They  have  received  com¬ 
plaints  from  veterans  who  discovered 
that  the  documents  they  thought 
were  “sale  contracts”  turned  out  to 
be  only  “reservations  to  purchase.” 
There  seemed  to  be  complaints  in 
regard  to  escalator  and  other  clauses 
in  sales  agreements.  The  many  com¬ 
plaints  indicate  that  veterans  failed 
to  read  and  understand  the  sales  con¬ 
tracts  and  other  papers  which  they 
signed.  There  is  very  little  a  veteran 
can  do  once  he  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  seller,  as  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Administration  has  no  control 
over  a  private  matter  after  a  con¬ 
tract  or  sales  agreement  is  signed. 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  reading  all  papers  be¬ 
fore  signing,  whether  one  is  a  veteran 
or  not.  In  fact,  nothing  should  be 
signed  unless  it  is  understood  and 
one  is  able  to  live  up  to  all  the  con¬ 
ditions. 


In  appreciation  of  our  help  a 
friend  writes  the  following  open 
letter: 

“Please  file  this  note  for  future 
reference.  If  the  time  ever  comes  and 
you  feel  your  readers  can  aid  you 
orally,  physically,  or  financially,  on 
local,  state  or  federal  matters,  kindly 
notify  this  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  You 
will  never  know  the  pleasure  this 
commoner  derives  from  Publisher’s 
Desk.  To  think  a  magazine  staffs  a 
department  altruistically  to  protect 
or  reimburse  its  readers,  is  some¬ 
thing  out  of  line  with  the  times.  Who 
will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  good¬ 
will  created?”  l. 

Massachusetts 

Such  a  letter  rewards  us  for  many 
hard  cases  we  try  to  solve  for  our 
readers.  We  were  also  quite  thrilled 
to  have  a  call  from  a  Maryland 
friend  who  said  her  ambition  had 
been  to  spend  two  days  in  New  York 
and  there  were  two  things  she  wanted 
to  see:  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We 
were  glad  to  know  both  her  wishes 
were  fulfilled.  We  regretted  that  she 
did  not  have  a  longer  time  to  visit 
with  us.  It  is  such  interest  and  en¬ 
couragement  that  makes  the  work 
possible  and  enjoyable. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  has  in¬ 
dicted  Morris  Reiser,  proprietor  of 
the  Kenton  Shirt  Company  of  New 
York  on  a  mail  order  fraud.  Reiser 
advertised  merchandise  through  di¬ 
rect-mail  circulars.  It  is  alleged  that 
he  misrepresented  the  merchandise, 
and  the  advance  deposits  made  to 
him  for  the  goods  were  used  by  him 
for  his  own  benefit.  He  is  out  on  bail. 
We  trust  our  readers  have  not  been 
caught  in  this  scheme. 

At  long  last  the  “Garrett  Estate” 
controversey  can  be  crossed  off  of 
the  record.  The  court  has  decided  that 
the  $17,000,000  fortune  belongs  to  two 
elderly  descendents  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
F.  Garrett.  It  has  been  called  the  most 
involved  inheritance  litigation  in 
American  history.  Mrs.  Garrett  died 
20.  years  ago  and  left  no  will.  Nearly 
40,000  persons,  it  is  said,  laid  claim 
to  her  fortune.  Fraudulent  documents 
were  presented.  Some  claimants  dis¬ 
appeared  when  the  frauds  were  un¬ 
covered.  In  1941  the  authorities 
prosecuted  one  of  the  more  notable 
conspiracies  and  convicted  three  per¬ 
sons.  Inheritance  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  take  the  bulk  of  the 
money,  but  the  two  heirs  will  inherit 
some  millions.  The  “Garrett,”  the 
“Anneke  Jans”  and  the  “Baker”  es¬ 
tates  were  in  the  news  for  years  and 
we  are  glad  this  Garrett  case  is 
closed. 

I  have  several  ideas  which  it  seems 
to  me  would  be  of  great  help  to 
business  concerns.  It  would  also  help 
me  if  I  could  be  paid  for  my  ideas. 
Could  you  help  me  contact  the  right 
individuals  through  whom  I  could 
cash  in  on  my  ideas.  C.  N. 

New  York 

If  the  “idea”  could  be  presented  to 
a  concern  that  could  use  it  and  found 
it  worthwhile,  such  a  concern  might 
be  willing  to  compensate  the  individ¬ 
ual  for  the  idea.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  protect  the  idea,  and  if  something 
was  added  or  taken  away,  there 
would  arise  a  question  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  original  idea.  A  patent  is  the 
usual  method  for  securing  protection, 
but  a  patent  will  not  be  granted  on 
a  mere  idea  or  suggestion.  Neither 
could  one  get  a  patent  on  a  way  of 
doing  business  or  an  easily  percept¬ 
ible  minor  improvement  to  a  device. 

Can  you  find  out  what  became  of 
the  Allen  Oil  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  in  1919? 

Connecticut  M.  S.  F. 

The  Corporate  Charter  of  the  Allen 
Oil  Company  was  revoked  on  August 
14,  1933,  for  failure  to  file  the  Annual 
Reports  and  to  pay  annual  license 
taxes.  We  can  get  no  trace  of  them. 

We  want  to  reiterate  that  we  do 
not  answer  letters  with  initials  only; 
nor  can  we  answer  any  that  do  not 
contain  full  names  and  addresses.  If 
V.  A.  C.  and  M.  G.  B.  F.  will  send  full 
names  and  addresses,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  their  letters. 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXII 

The  Stampede  from  Europe 

A  fortnight  ago  I  bade  farewell  to 
a  good  friend  I  had  made  here  and 
who  is  now  tearing  up  his  Dutch 
roots  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Manitoba.  Two  nights  ago,  a  stranger 
from  town  was  at  our  door  asking 
whether  we  could  lend  him  for  the 
night  a  map  “which  shows  Quebec.” 
In  the  Gliders  Club  at  the  local  air¬ 
port,  two  of  our  members  disclosed 
this  morning,  while  around  our 
coffee  table,  that  they  soon  would 
emigrate,  one  to  Edmonton,  the 
other  to  New  Zealand. 

1  am  only  stating  here  the  events 
of  the  last  three  weeks  in  this  Fall  of 
1950 — events  which  are  forming  a 
part  of  an  episode  which  has  now 
been  going  on  for  more  than  three 
years.  Many  of  our  young  and  middle- 
aged.  are  sensing  a  forlorn  future 
ahead  and  the  stampeders  would 
number  hundreds  of  thousands  in¬ 
stead  of  the  annual  tens  of  thousands 
if  the  gates  in  other  lands  were 
opened  wider  and  if  their  govern¬ 
ment  allowed  them  to  take  their 
total  financial  holdings  along,  which 
it  does  not. 

For  me  it  is  a  guess,  not  actual 
knowledge,  as  to  how  far  this  Dutch 
situation  is  typical  of  the  present 
European  situation  generally,  but  my 
guess  is  that  it  pretty  well  approaches 
the  average  European  level  of  the 
urge  to  be  at  any  other  spot  on  this 
globe  but  Europe.  On  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  the  urge  to  migrate 
is  probably  the  greatest  in  Germany 
— a  vain  wish  because  it  is  a  closed 
world  for  them.  As  for  the  other 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  curtain, 
the  greatest  longing  for  migration 
exists  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  Netherlands.  France,  having 
more  land  than  people,  probably 
furnishes  the  least  reason  for  people 
pulling  up  their  anchors. 

Behind  this  West  European  stam¬ 
pede  lie  some  very  natural  and  logical 
causes.  In  an  already  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  country,  the  saturation  point  is 
more  easily  reached  in  this  age  when 
the  child  death  rate  is  falling  off  and 
the  aged  live  much  longer.  But  there 
are  also  some  very  alarming  rea¬ 
sons  behind  this  trek.  Of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  present  emigrants,  the 
young  ones  see  no  future  here  for 
themselves,  and  the  middleaged  fear 
for  the  future  of  their  children  be¬ 
cause  of  a  war  in  the  future  and  of 
taxation  in  the  present.  The  present 
high  tax  rates  are  as  paralyizing  to 
many  as  is  the  looming  fear  of  an 
atomic  war.  Where  it  is  in  plain  view 
to  all  that  the  several  national  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  defnocracies  can  unite  to¬ 
gether  only  in  fields  of  force  and 
fighting,  to  wit:  Atlantic  Pact, 
Brussels  Pact,  standardizing  gauges 
of  guns  and  calibres  of  cartridges, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  are  not  capable  of 
giving  a  smooth  and  swift  birth  to 
even  such  a  small  and  logical  union 
as  Benelux,  the  common  man  in  the 
street  in  Europe  does  not  believe  in 
an  early  abatement  of  the  economic 
and  social  storm  which  has  struck  the 
European  continent  since  1939.  So  he 
lifts  his  eyes  to  other  horizons. 

Where  does  the  emigrant  go?  Most 
of  them  would  prefer  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
far  over  any  country.  However,  only 
a  very  few  emigrants  can  enter  the 
United  States  under  the  fixed  quota 
on  immigration  for  each  country,  a 
quota  that  is  consistently  over¬ 
subscribed  at  the  application  desks  in 
the  American  Consulate. 

The  great  majority  go  mainly  to 
Canada,  Union  of  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  Both  Canada 
and  Australia  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  facilitate  the  migration  of 
good  workers  to  their  country. 
Canada  can  easily  absorb  several 
millions  more  in  its  gigantic  terri¬ 
tory,  and  Australia  has  very  press¬ 
ing  reasons  for  augmenting  its  white 
population.  The  Japanese  lost  their 
war  but  they  won  their  aim  —  to 
hammer  into  Asiastic  minds  that 
there  should  be  no  place  for,  and 
certainly  no  obedience  to,  the  white 
men  who  exploited  them  fof  centu¬ 
ries.  This  Japanese  success  erected 
the  cornerstone  for  Indonesia’s 
liberty  from  Dutch  rule,  caused  the 
loss  of  India  to  England,  and  now 
shakes  the  foundations  of  France’s 
Indo-China.  All  this  leaves  Australia 
uncomfortably  alone  as  a  white 
island  in  a  yellow  sea  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  tide.  Herman  A.  Bennink 

Holland 
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Fallen  Trees  Spread  Dutch 
Elm  Disease 

Hundreds  of  elm  trees  felled  by  the 
recent  Northeastern  wind  storm 
present  a  serious  threat  for  the  spread 
of  Dutch  elm  disease.  If  much  of  this 
material  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
it  will  make  a  suitable  breeding  place 
for  bark  beetles,  and  also  serve  as  an 
obscure  fungus  storehouse  to  be  in¬ 
oculated  by  these  beetles  when  their 
activity  starts  next  April. 

Because  of  urgent  pressure  of  work 
to  clear  highways,  parks,  cemeteries, 
and  estates  of  fallen  limbs  and  broken 
hangers  promptly,  elm  wood  may  be 
dumped  and  forgotten.  If  left  there, 
it  will  become  a  menace  to  nearby 
elms  as  beetles  breed  and  spread  the 
disease  fungus  later.  Dumps,  wood- 
piles  and  other  areas  where  cut  elm 
wood  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  have 
been  centers  for  outbreaks  of  Dutch 
elm  disease  in  the  past.  The  shade 
tree  experts  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  urge  that  attention  be 
given  to  the  proper  disposal  of  storm 
broken  elms  in  order  to  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  valuable  shade 
trees.  They  caution  that  elm  wood 
should  not  be  stored  outdoors  unless 
the  bark  is  removed  and  burned 
promptly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Dutch  elm 
disease  control,  the  recent  storm 
could  have  been  even  more  serious  if 
damage  had  come  either  in  the  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  It  is  helpful 
that  elm  bark  beetles  are  dormant 
now  and  will  remain  so  during  the 
Winter  months.  The  next  few  weeks, 
therefore,  offer  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  adequate  preventive  pro¬ 
grams  in  time  to  check  extensive 
spread  of  this  elm  tree  disease  in 
1951. 


He  that  knows  useful  things,  and 
not  he  that  knows  many  things,  is 
the  wise  man.  —  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  January  5,  1861. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 

word,  including  name  and  addrcci,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  parable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
Ufed,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Taesdiy,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

Tble  department  1*  for  the  accommodation  of 
eubierlber*.  but  no  display  advertiilng  or  edrer- 
tielng  of  a  eommerelal  nature  deed*,  plant*, 
liveetock,  etc.)  i*  admitted. 


WflHTED  IMMEDIATELY 
Two  Men 

Posiiton  available  immediately  for  two 
men  (father  and  son  or  relatives  pre¬ 
ferred).  Experience  necessary  for  general 
farm  work  with  purebred  Holstein  herd 
of  15  milkers.  Milking  machine  used. 

We  consider  our  barn  and  field  equip¬ 
ment  modem  and  outstanding.  Farm 
operates  normally  with  four  experienced 
men  under  farm  manager.  Eight  room 
house,  including  two  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water,  modem  coal  and  gas  combination 
range  plus  other  privileges.  School  and 
shopping  center  in  vicinity.  Farm  located 
Northern  New  Jersey  within  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  References. 
Those  qualified  may  apply  to  BOX  4817, 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Femele  w»rd  attendants,  $2,208  per 
jeer,  lee*  maintenance.  For  Information  WTit*  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Weaino,  Sr.  Director,  Waaaaie  State 
School,  Waaaalc,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Machine  milker*,  married  men  $170  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms,  Inc..  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 

NTJBSES:  Bolstered  and  practical  nurses  for 
general  duty.  All  shifts,  8-hour  day,  44-hour  week. 
Also  need  nurse  for  Pediatrics,  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
shift.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Northern 
Westchester  Hospital,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

REGISTEBED  nurses,  salary  $2.484-$3,174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  general  farm.  Northern 
New  Jersey,  raising  hay,  grain,  sheep,  hogs.  Modern 
4-room  house.  State  wages  expected,  size  family, 
references.  BOX  4613.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
sows,  $150  per  menth  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

POSITION  open  for  single  herd  barn  man  in  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd  where  A.  B.  testing  and  some 
showing  is  done.  Prefer  man  35-50  years  of  age,  must 
bo  a  good  worker,  ,ober,  reliable  and  congenial. 
Must  be  a  god  hand  milker  as  he  would  relief  milk 
for  tost  cow  man.  DsLaval  milkers  used  on  herd 
cows.  Wages  $150  per  month,  room  and  board,  raise 
possible.  Reference'  -0°  sssary.  BOX  4717,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  superintended^  200  acre  young  apple 
orchard;  40,000  bushel  narvest  1950.  Two  Diesels  on 
treads  and  two  gasoline  tractors.  Speed  sprayer  and 
Myers.  Knowledge  niacijtnery  essential.  Modern 
three  bedroom  house,  Sals™  and  share  profits.  Daniel 
Cook,  229  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany  3, 
New  York. 


PHYSICIAN'S  busy  hoiae_0(flce  seeking  assistant 
homemaker,  good  cook,  intelligent,  motherly;  under 
55,  good  health,  write  .ge,  experience,  references, 
salary,  enclose  photo.  Dr.  Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Haven  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island. 


stein  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Son  of  working  age  as 
extra  helper  desired.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 
conscientious.  Modern  home  with  all  privileges  in¬ 
cluded.  Milking  machines  are  used  as  well  as  other 
modern  machinery.  State  wages  expected,  experience, 
size  of  family,  etc.,  in  your  reply.  BOX  4723,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanted  for  general  housework. 

Three  in  family,  $25  per  week,  no  laundry.  Refer¬ 
ences  desired.  G.  B.  Williams,  Lochland  Road, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Phone  2959. 


WANTED:  Experienced  butter  maker.  State  age,  ex¬ 

perience  and  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  4801, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  condense  pan  operator.  State 

age,  salary  and  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  4802, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  light  farm  chores,  exchange  good 

home;  small  compensation.  Albany  County.  BOX 
4803,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Refined,  young,  white,  no  cooking; 

take  three  abnormal  little  girls  whom  I  teach 
walking,  sledding.  $125.  Mrs.  Wm.  Hahn,  New  City, 
N.  Y.  Phone  2481. 

HOUSEMAN  who  can  double  as  handyman  on  small 
country  place.  Simple  cooking,  cleaning,  gardening. 
Two  adults.  $100  month  plus  maintenance.  BOX  329, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted; 

must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  employment  and  vacation 
with  pay.  Three  room  furnished  apartments  for 
married  men,  and  boarding  house  on  premises  for 
single  men.  Write  Gareliek  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Massachusetts.  Telephone  419  or  1122  after  5:30  P.M. 

EXPERIENCED  men  for  work  on  large,  modern  dairy 
farm.  Dairy  experience  necsesary.  Surge  milkers. 
L.  C.  Henderson.  Route  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Practical  nurse  or  woman  handy  around 
elderly  people,  as  general  helper  in  small  nursing 
home.  Telephone  Jeffersonville  292  or  write  Mrs.  Jens 
Andersen,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  and  cook¬ 

ing  in  modem  country  home.  Recent  references  in 
letter  to  Mrs.  Henry  Haines,  Stonington,  Conn. 

HEAD  farmer,  married  and  about  40  years  old,  for 
general  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Good  housing,  schools 
and  salary.  Recent  working  references  required.  Mrs. 
Ashley  Paddock,  804  North  Crescent  Drive,  Beverly 
Hills,  California. 

COOK-Housekeeper,  white  woman,  mature,  experienced, 
for  elderly  couple  in  neighborhood  of  Wallingford. 
$25  weekly.  Laundry  out.  Permanent.  Address  High 
Mowing.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Three-room  furnished  apart¬ 

ment,  plus  salary,  $100  month.  Two  adults,  three 
children.  Woman  with  teen  age  child  acceptable.  Write 
Mrs.  A.  Bockar,  271  Liberty  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Licensed  practical  nurse  for  home  for 

elderly  women  in  Schenectady.  Boom,  board,  laundry 
and  $130  a  month.  Also  practical  nurses  aid  for 
night  duty  in  same  home.  References  required.  Mrs. 
Harold  Bransen,  1912  Bently  Road,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Married  man  as  manager,  small  poultry 

faim.  Central  Massachusetts,  modern  four  room 
house;  state  road;  ideal  working  conditions;  good 
pay.  BOX  4811,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted  for  pure  bred  herd. 

Must  keep  full  and  complete  records.  Reference* 
required.  Also  wanted  an  experienced  assistant 
herdsman  for  three  times  a  day  test  milking  en  15 
pure  bred  Holstein  cows.  BOX  4812,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Test  cow  miker,  three  times.  DeLaval 

milking  machine.  Must  be  good  operator.  Married 
with  small  family.  Modern  house  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Top  Guernsey  cattle  to  work  with.  30  head  on 
continuous  test.  Two  men,  good  wages  paid  weekly. 
State  experience  and  references.  Location  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Apply  Fritzlyn  Farms,  Pipersville.  Pa. 

WANTED:  Woman  to  help  with  housework  on 

Western  Jersey  farm.  If  married,  work  available 
for  husband  on  farm  or  in  machine  shop.  Private 
apartment  provided.  BOX  4815,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRICTLY  Bober,  unattached  handyman  driver;  near 

New  York.  Modest  salary ;  bachelor  home. 
BOX  4816.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Young  single  man  for  purebred  Guernsey 

dairy  farm.  Must  be  a  willing  worker  and  good 
hand  milker.  State  wages  and  experience  with  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  4820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Cottage  couple  for  boys'  school,  Monsev, 

N.  Y.  State  experience,  call  or  write  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Greving.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children’s  Aid  Society,'  285  Schermerhorn  St., 
Brooklyn,  -  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  to  work  on  farm  and  to 

help  in  farm  mahftiery  business.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Permanent.  $100  per  month  room  and  board. 
Victor  Herr,  R.  D.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Thoroughly  experienced  test  cow  milker. 

Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Take  charge  test  barn, 
another  man  will  assist.  Hand  milking.  Good  pay, 
modern  house.  Fine  pure  bred  herd.  Only  those  with 
excellent  references  need  apply.  Write  BOX  4823, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Good  home,  good  salary;  no  infants. 
References.  Livson,  23  Cole  St..  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 

HOUSEWORKER:  Genera).  Excellent  home  for  will¬ 

ing,  reliable  girl.  Strauss,  16  Shore  Park  Road. 
Great  Neck. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  fint  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  ftrm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

RELIABLE  man,  56,  single,  desires  position  care¬ 

taker,  gardener.  BOX  4719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  single,  desires  position  as  caretaker,  on 

small  place.  Experienced  all  around  farmer,  poultry- 
man.  Age  59.  Good  home.  BOX  4804,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RELIABLE  man,  married,  one  child.  Steady  position 

wanted.  Interested  and  willing  to  learn  anything 
pertaining  to  farming.  Have  13  years  refrigeration, 
plumbing  and  electrical  experience.  References.  BOX 
4805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  young,  married.  ex¬ 

perienced  poultry  and  dairy.  Presently  employed, 
looking  for  improvement.  References.  BOX  4813, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single.  Will  finish  dairy  management 

course  at  Rutgers  end  of  December,  desires  all 
around  job  on  dairy  farm.  Minimum  salary  $150  per 
month  with  maintenance.  Young,  381  New  Milford 
Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific,  profitable  farm¬ 

ing.  Share  or  salary.  BOX  4814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  country  home*  all  kinds;  price*.  Send  your 
want*.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich.  N.  Y 

NEW  Catalog:  309  listing*.  Farm*,  estate*,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cumming*,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farm* 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

*“•«.  bare,  equipped;  gaa  stations; 

*o  el*i  *"nV  Williams  (The  Farm 

Man),  B.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

ru£V  bom®*  *“d  business  propertiea  for  aaie; 

vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Eastern  Farms  Beal 
Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animai 

farm  .bargains^  write  for  new  catalog.  Address : 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  AaaocUtes,  Inc.,  Bartonaville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms 

businesses  H.  L.  WaUace  Realty,  B,  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford.  Delaware. 

Nuliuis:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban. 

village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  typee  of  property  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  lnter- 

V®*  »  r«p,re,e?Ttatlv«L  W.  w.  Werts.  Real  Estate. 
Johnson  City.  New  York. 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels,  camps. 

_  farms.  Wants  ?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (30  Yr.) 
Coblesklll  7,  Eastern  New  York. 

FARMS  for  *  ale  in  the  "Promised  Land."  Permanent 

o  Pa8tures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 

^outn  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pasture*  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallop,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
•mall  and  large  tracts."  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

WAPO.EH  lo  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land: 

suitable  for  cattle  raising.  BOX  4512,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FLORIDA  lakefront  and  seashore.  Ideal  homes  for 

gracious  living.  Farms,  ranches,  grove*,  invest- 
ments.  Lists.  Photo3.  J.  D.  Aker.  Broker,  Clermont. 

FARMS  for  sale:  If  it's  a  fruit,  dairy  or  poultry 
y°u  a,r!ol0?““*  tor  we  have  them.  Connecticut 
Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington,  Conn. 

StuU  can  operate  established  orchard  on  Route  611: 

stone  house,  all  improvements,  stream,  fish  pond. 
Write  for  details.  Ferndale  Orchards.  Bucks  Co  p» 

kuk  Sale:  Farm  implement  store,  established  50 

Hands* ’  OnUrio.  ‘£“y.  aCre:  $18’000’  Robert 

MONTGOMERY  S  Catalog,  free!  Bargaine  galore! 
Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses;  eastern 

AnemownSapennim0’  m"W*  212  North  Seventb* 

Wanted  Old  stone  house  within  100  miles  of  New 

Must  1)6  picturesque  surrounding  Under 

$4,000  esah.  BOX  74,  East  Marion  NY 

FLORroA  bungalow:  $1,600.  Four  rooms,  electricity 

tWater<-  °”  good  ro^.  Partly  furnished.  Ives’. 
900  16th  Ave.,  North,  Lake  Worth.  Florida 

50r,*?rKmM^  **•*  *£*  pasture  an<i  hay  land,  prefer 

no  buildings.  BOX  4806,  Rural  New-Yorker 

acreage  for  sale:  South  Jersey,  three  parcels  near 

,  ®ch“1.:  n-  1®.  7  acres  on  Highway  42.  Frontage 
va  kz2*l  feet  respectively.  Owner.  Sehmidt, 

34-55  32nd  St.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 

WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  on  rent  basis.  Have  farm 

experience.  BOX  4807,  Rural  New-Yorker 

Z4&  ACRES:  Herd  and  equipment.  Class  A-l  dairy 

i  f,ar?  macadam  highway,  outskirts  Jamestown; 

includes  42  head  cattle,  four  horses,  two  tractors,  tools, 

’  &10  ,  hope.  11  rooms,  bath,  utilities, 

shaded  lawn;  main  bam  32x84,  42  stanchions,  water 
cups;  two  other  bams  38x50,  32x40;  milk  house;  two 
new  tile  silos;  double  garage;  poultry  house;  245 
acres,  150  tillable,  estimated  $5,000  worth  timber 
when  cut;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $15,000;  dairy 
income  $7,000;  price  much  less  than  you  expect.  Terms. 
No.  B-8777.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown 
St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  Bargain  list  free. 

JNCOilE  $70,000:  Three  separate  businesses  com¬ 
bined  into  one  huge  money-making  unit.  Stocked 
and  equipped  dairy  farm,  pick-up  and  delivery  of  milk 
and  milk  products.  Lime  and  fertilizing  spreading 
service;  total  income  $70,000  annually;  includes  39 
head  cattle,  tractor,  two  milk  trueks,  three  other 
trucks,  all  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful  double 
home.  10  rooms,  bath,  gas  heat,  landscaped  lawn; 
separate  tenant  quarters  with  five  rooms  and  bath; 
6-car  garage;  modem  cemented  bam  43x83;  three’ 
silos;  poultry  house  900  capacity;  brooder  house;  one- 
half  interest  in  producing  gas  well  included.  Sacrifice. 
Full  price  $50,000;  terms.  No.  A-11,563,  West's, 

E.  State  St.  at  City  Line,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Bargain 

11  st  iroo. 

SUBSISTENCE  farm  for  generations  on  county  black¬ 

top  farm-to-market  road.  Eight  room  centre  hall 
colonial,  three  fireplaces,  electricity,  telephone.  Pond, 
brook  at  dooryard.  Excellent  bam,  fertile  creek- 
watered,  meadows,  trout,  woodland.  Maple  sugar  bush, 
hickory,  walnuts,  commercial  raspberry,  plantation 
yuuus  timber.  100  acres  for  $8,750  or  20  acres  for 
$7,500.  Berkshire  Farm  Agency,  East  Chatham  N  Y 

for  sale:  631  cares,  all  equipped,  two  sets 

buildings  almost  new,  cost  $25,000.  Two  14x39 
silos  full,  200  tons  baled  hay,  65  cows;  milk  checks 
last  year  $24,000.  Take  $50,000;  $20,000  down.  15 
miles  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  in  Pennsylvania.  Harry 
Butcher,  Millerton,  Pa. 

FARM  near  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. ;  $17,000.  New 

modem  brick  veneer  home  on  state  highway  9-K 
view  of  Adirondack  Mountains;  hunting  and!  fishing; 
seven  rooms,  bath,  all  latest  improvements,  ex¬ 
pansion,  fireplace,  2 -car  garage,  10  acres. 

Damoretcki,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  colonial  home,  Brookfield,  N.  Y, 

Dishwasher,  disposal,  fireplaces,  redecorated,  2-car 
garage,  one  block  central  school.  Taxes  $110.  Price 
$7,500.  F.  E.  Mazura,  1649  Graefield  Road,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Michigan. 

WANTED  Immediately!  Church  pastorate!  Exceptional 

minister.  BOX  4819.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLB:  Reliable,  experienced  grounds,  gardens, 
trees;  repairs;  excellent  cook  and  houseworker.  BOX 
4822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PENNSYLVANIA:  Located  In  lower  Saueon  Town¬ 

ship,  five  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  Flour  and  feed 
mill  electrically  operated,  coal  yard,  trucks  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Served  by  a  rail  siding,  together  with  single 
brick,  8-room  house,  eight  acres.  Mill  and  coal  yard 
may  be  purchased  separately.  S.  E.  Fishbum  Co.,  or 
your  own  realtor.  Bethlehem,  Penna.  Phone  7-7557. 


WANTED:  Two  or  more  acres  with  small  house  or 

without  on  good  road.  BOX  4810,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BUSINESS  opportunity!  Your  own  store  and  apart¬ 
ment  for  less  than  the  price  of  one.  Brick  building. 
Attractive  store  with  two  bedroom  apartment  above. 
Desirable  busines  locality.  Suitable  for  hardware, 
appliance  shop,  electrical,  plumbing,  heating,  luncheon¬ 
ette-fountain.  restaurant,  etc.  In  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
Two  miles  from  Skaneateles.  Needs  some  work.  Cash 
price  only  $2,900.  Write  owner  C.  van  der  Linde, 
R.  D.  2,  Canastota,  N.  Y.  Phone  Canastota  9089. 


106  ACRE  farm,  8-room  brick  house,  electricity,  new 
barn;  $10,500.  Garland,  Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa. 
Phone  137. 


NOTICE!  •  Change  in  Advertising  Rate 

The  Subscribers’  Exchange  department  is  conducted  as  a  service 
to  readers  and  we,^|ggMaaMVtideavor  to  keep  the  cost  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  these  as  possible. 

Owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  labor,  paper  and  other 
items  of  production,  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  increase  the  rate  to 
20  cents  per  word.  ^The  new  rate  is  still  far  below  our  regular  rate  for 
commercial  advertising  and  offers  subscribers  an  opportunity  to  place 
their  message  before  more  than  300,000  farm  people  at  a  minimum  cost. 


b  or  nnest  dairies  in  central  New  York,  50  com¬ 
ing  fresh  soon;  700  acres  land  on  river;  four  houses, 
two  huge  barns;  also  doing  $200,000  cash  business 
yearly  in  cattle  sales;  more  than  $40,000  personal 
property;  profits  enormous;  $85,000;  two-thirds  cash. 
Appointment  only.  United  Real  Estate,  Greene, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Small  inexpensive  farm.  Pay  cash,  years 

rent  or  work  shares.  Dependable,  sober  adults. 
BOX  4318,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Farm  in  or  near  Broome  County;  about 

$5,000.  BOX  4824,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  plant  and  business  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Retail  and  wholesale  routes.  Gross 
sales  $23,000  per  month.  BOX  4821,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

NOTICE:  Greatest  bargain  we  ever  handled  in  33 

years  of  business.  Sales  average  about  $5,000  per 
month  profit  25%  and  more.  Cash  trade.  Books  open 
for  inspection.  Stock,  fixtures  at  inventory;  iong 
lease  at  $85  month  net.  Ice  cream,  soda,  stationery, 
Sunday  paper;  federal  highway,  bus  stop;  immediate 
possession;  ill  health  forces  sale;  over  all  price  $8,000. 
Appointment  only.  United  Real  Estate.  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-Y-4. 


'  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51b*.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonab,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $4.85  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

Vermont  *Ue*r'  *3-75’  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  price*.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lb*.  $1.50;  10  lb*.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  tone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

huney  :  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. 

el0Ter  honw:  Five  pound!  $1.50;  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5*  $1.25;  10a  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
lone.  Carton  six  5*  elov*r  $7.50.  Expseis  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  eyrop.  No.  1  grade  $5.00  gal  : 

clover  honey,  5  lb  pall  $1.45;  5  lb*,  soft  sugar. 
$4.75;  hard  sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Delivered  third 

Pm  AV.  50  M,pl*  8t  *  Hudaon  Fall*. 

N.  Y.  No  C.  O.  D.  please. 

D?H£10£S  k00^'  cl0TOT  <»  buckwheat,  five  pound* 

!i’35A-tbr#®  ®T*-po,md*  ts.is;  60  pound*  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. 

CREAMED  ample  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  poat- 

paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  If  deelred.  Woolley’s, 
Bellow*  Falls,  Vermont.  ”  * 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York'*  finest:  5  lb*. 

^T®  ,b*r  ®7  38-  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs! 
li’VL'  8-r5  lbsi  M  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 

60  lb*,  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs  buckwheat  $7.20,  FOB 
ttold^by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiariea,  Berkshire, 

HONEY-Clover:  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here;  guaranteed. 
Spencer  Baird,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y 

HUNEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8.40  not 

prepaid  10  lb.  pail  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia 
New  York. 

TREE- Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4  25 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida-  - 

HONEY  makes  nice  gift  for  your  mother  in  law  at 
the  holiday  season.  Send  for  prices.  Wixson’s  Honey, 
Dundee,  New  York. 

*ancy,  fresh,  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus 
fruits  express  prepaid.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

^apef/ult  or  mixed.  55  lb.  bushel  basket 
$9.75;  30  lb.  half  bushel  basket  $3.75.  Order  now' 
Earl  Krueger,  Box  133,  Vero  Beach.  Florida,  Indian 
River  country. 

Honey  :  60  lbs.  light  clover,  here  $9.00;  two  cans 

$17.  La  vein  Dcpew,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Honey  :  Five  pound  pails,  buckwheat  or  clover  de¬ 
livered  third  zone  $1.35.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield 
x'enna. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4;  65,  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida 

A  maple  syrup:  GaUon  $5.25;  two  quarts 

*i'7, 5.:  one  quart  $1  50;  2%  lb.  tin  soft  sugar  $2.00. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  K.  H.  Wheeler,  Barton,  Vermont 

tree  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  $2.50  a 

t.AUnbei;„ttngtri,n<V3,  *3’°£  a  bushel:  mixed  bushel 
half  bushel  $1.50.  F.  O.  B.  Lake  Como.  Sunset 
Citxu*  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

^^^kRSsii.ELL  Pecans:  Rich  in  vitamins.  5  pounds 

tZT'5(L:  * 10-  xPOliSds  $4*75  Postpaid.  Excellent  Xmas 
gift.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Georgia. 

PECANS :  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  machine 

graded,  hand  selected,  10  pounds  $4.50;  Jumbo 
size  shelled  halves  2  pounds,  $2.75;  5  pounds  $6.25. 
Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed.  20th  year  selling 
pecans  direct.  3.  Trus  Hayes,  Dillon,  South  Carolina 

itlMBER'S  prices  last  Rural  unchanged 

OLD  fasnioned  fruit  cake.  Full  of  nuts  and  fruits.  Two 

pounds  $1.98  postpaid.  Simms,  Warwick,  N  Y 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or 
mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed 
$6.00  per  bU3hel.  Newton  E.  Dabolt,  P.  O.  BOX  64l’ 
Mt.  Dora.  Florida. 

CLOVER  honey,  five  pounds  $1.45;  goldenrod  95% 

pure  $1.35  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  clover  $8.00- 
goldenrod  $6.00  F.O.B.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y  , 
offer*  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mother*  eases 
kept  confidential. 

COMFORTABLE  home  and  board  for  men;  40  miles 

to  New  York.  BOX  296.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED:  Cider  press,  hydraulic,  state  price,  size 

equipment  if  any.  Louis  Battochi,  Spring  Valley 

New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Deep  well  drilling  outfit;  capable 

of  200  feet.  Duncan  McCallum,  Mays  Landing. 
New  Jersey. 

CHICKEN  picker,  new,  motor  and  all  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  $65.  Charles  Talmadge,  Mitchell  Ave . 
Cheshire,  Conn. 

WILL  purchase  set  good  used  power  attachments  for 

Gravely  ”L”  tractor.  Lynn  Case,  Route  2,  Federals- 
burg.  Maryland. 

SEASONED  northern  cedar  fence  posts,  poles,  grape- 

stakes;  immediate  or  Spring  delivery.  Cheaper  now 
than  later.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y 

PIG  manure,  small  charge,  mechanically  loaded  your 

truck.  H.  Henkel  &  Sons,  Secaucus,  N.  J.  Union  3- 
1493. 

i'OR  Sale:  One  Case  stationary  baler,  first  class 

working  condition.  Normandy  Farms,  Litchfield. 
Conn.  543  J-l. 

WIDOW  53,  (diabetic)  welcomes  exchange  friendly 
letters,  other  ill  or  handicapped  people.  Help  com¬ 
bat  loneliness.  BOX  4808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Palmer  No.  5  iron  cylinder  power  grater; 

also  No.  222  hand  press  or  small  power  press. 
Robert  A.  Koenig,  54  Concord  Ave.,  Glen  Rock. 
New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Horse  trailer,  carries  two,  has  brakes, 

well  made;  $75.  Young,  381  New  Milford  Ave., 
Dumont,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Handmade  beaded  toe  moccasins,  childrens 

$3.00:  ladies  $4.00;  mens  $5.00  pair.  Russell 
Owen,  Yulan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  New  Ford  tractor  used  16  hours;  new 
Hammer  feed  mill.  Reinhard  Bros.,  R.  D.  1, 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y, 

DII'I  ill  fcVJUU  UUUUlllUM  W(J 

particulars.  Dellwood  Farm,  Mount  Kisco. 


/ 


Our  Hope  for  Years  to  Come” 


.America  was  opened  by  men  with  God  upon  their  minds.  Their 
vision  was  prophetic,  their  passion  was  freedom.  To  our  fore¬ 
fathers  America  was  promises — promises  faithfully  kept  in  the 
land's  lush  prairies,  its  fish-filled  streams,  its  rolling  country  rich 
with  wood  and  mineral.  America  was  man's  new-found  land  of 
opportunity  ... 

New  Americans  flocked  in  from  the  nations  of  the  world.  Flee¬ 
ing  religious,  economic  and  political  problems,  escaping  famine 
and  despair,  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity,  they  came  from 
the  old  countries  to  the  new — from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales — from  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  from 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland — they  came  in  their  millions  from 
these  and  many  other  countries.  And  they  came  to  work  in  their 
own  land,  and  to  pray  in  their  own  churches.  The  land  opened  to 
these  pioneers.  It  received  their  sweat  and  rewarded  their  labors.^ 
On  its  rich  soil  they  raised  their  generations  and  marked  their 
names.  Deeply  in  its  heart,  they  planted  their  jaith. 

Over  the'  American  farmland,  that  faith  blossomed  sweetly.  It 
grew  from  a  sapling  to  a  great  tree,  which  now  shelters  millions 
from  storms  of  the  spirit.  Today  the  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  in  America  give  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  strength 
and  purpose  within  our  people.  And  in  a  new  time  of  global  doubt 
and  fear,  of  clouded  issues  and  terrible  distress  on  the  continents 


which  our  forefathers  left,  America's  churches  are  a  source  of  the 
courage  and  perception  we  need. 

Now  another  Christmas  is  over  the  land  .  .  .  another  old  year 
draws  to  its  close.  Joyously,  at  this  time  of  spiritual  accounting, 
churches  are  bright  and  fragrant  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
Over  Bethlehem  the  Star  still  burns,  and  if  this  statement  may 
close,  reverently,  with  a  text,  let  it  be  from  the  writing  of  David, 
the  poet,  the  great  singer,  who  began  as  a  tender  of  sheep,  and  be¬ 
came  a  king  in  Israel.  For  all  of  us  in  America  today,  a  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  is  at  once  a  rededication,  and  an  act  of  faith  in 
church  and  country:  “Be  thou  my  refuge  henceforth  and forever ,  and 
my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living.” 


' 


